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OF 

BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


REGEM-MELECH 

MGEM MEXECH Djn [friend 

*f 'Ap0c<rclp b flair i\< vs; Alex. Ap- 

fore** e Rogommeleck). The name* of 
4rar mod Repetn-melech occur in an obscure 
pwp of ZechvUh (vii. 2). They were sent on 
Wamlf of tome of the Captivity to make inquiries 
* the Temple concerning (mating. In the A. V. 
to adject of the verse appears to be the cuptive 
*»• in Babylon, and Bethel, or M the house of 
m regarded a< the accusative after the verb 
f wotien. The LXX. take 44 the king*’ as the 
■wtomtive to the verb “sent.” considering the 
im pvt of the name Regem-mdech ms an appel- 
sod not as a proper name. Again, in the 
' * .ma, Sbcrvzrr, Rrgem-melech, and their men, 
■v Lw persons who sent to the house of Cod. 

l>*fcito-Syriae has a curious version of the 
•mas^e: “ And be sent to Bethel, to Sharezer and 
tomac; and the king sent and his men to pray 
to ka before the Ixwd : *’ Sharezer and Rabmag 
’to amorist ad in .ler. xxxlx. 3, 13. On refer- 
to Tech. vii. 5, the expression “ the people of 
to had ” seems to indicate that those who sent 
‘ the Temple were not the captive Jews in Baby- 
-a- tot those who had returned to their own 
miry; and this being the case It is probable 
« m wr 9 ** Bethd *’ is to be taken as the sub. 
- sad Bethel, i. t. the inhabitants of Bethel, 
•w." 

Tto B mphr Syriac, following the Peshlto, has 
htoag/* What reading the LXX. had before 
to~ it is difficult to conjecture. From Its con- 
■toa with Shemer, the name Regem-melech 
a. ‘kiac's friend,** comp. 1 ('hr. xxvii. 33), was 
wMy an Amy nan title of office. W. A. W. 

REGION ROUND-ABOUT, THE we- 
Than term had perhaps originally a 
ptoa and independent meaning than it ap- 
aa id a reader of the Authorized Version to 

h tto Old Teat, it is used by the LXX. as 
■w sfdvetoat of the singular Hebrew word kac- 

ar n^3TT, literally “ the round”), a word 
hSfwnpkkal application of which is not dear, 
to totdh se e n— in its earliest occurrences to do- 
wn he c ir cle or oads of cultivation in which 
tod Seism emd Gomorrah and the rest of the 
h*ntoe of the Owewr” (Gen. xiii. 10, 11 y 12, 
170 • 


REHOB 

xix. 17, 25, 28, 29; Deut. xxxiv. 3). Elsewhere 
it has a wider meaning, though still attached to 
the Jordan (2 Sam. xviii. 23; 1 K. vii. 46: 2 Chr. 
iv. 17; Neh. iii. 22, xii. 28). It is in this lem 
restricted sense that wtpix*pot occurs in the New 
Test. In Matt. iii. 5 and Luke iii. 3 it denotes 
the populous and flourishing region which con- 
tained the towns of Jericho and its dependencies, 
in the Jordan Valley, indoeed in the amphitheatre 
of the hills of Qwmtntona (see Map, vol ii. p. 
664), a densely populated region, and important 
enough to be reckoned as a distinct section of Pal- 
estine — 44 Jerusalem, Judaea, aud all tlie »o*nw*. 
< KssemetU • of Jordan ” (Matt iii. 5, also Luke vii. 
17). [Jud.ka, Wilderness of. Amor, ed.] It 
is also applied to the district of Genncsaret, a re- 
gion which presents certain similarities to that of 
Jericho, being inclosed in the amphitheatre of the 
hills of Haititi and bounded in (tout by the water 
of the lake, as the other was by the Jordan, and 
also resembling it in being very thickly populated 
(Matt xiv. 35; Mark vL 55; Luke ri. 17, vii. 17). 

G. 

HEHABI'AH (nj?rn 1„ l Chr. trill. : 
ebmben [»Aom Jrhuvoh en larjtti] : 

’PojStdL [Vaij Alex. Poo t/ho, in 1 Chr. xxiii.; 
'Pianist, 1 Car. xxiv. ; ’PajSfar, Alex. Paa/har, 
1 ( hr. xxvi.: Rokobin , Rakabia in 1 Chr. xxvi.). 
The only son of Eliezer, the son of Moses, and 
the father of Isshiab, or Jethaiah (1 Chr. xxiii. 
17, xxiv. 21, xxvi. 25). His descendants »w 
numerous. 

i RE'HOB ftVT) [and ctrcet, markr.- 

jtlnct ]: 'Pad/3, [*Pod/B:] Rokob). 1. The father 
of Hadadezer king of Zobah, whom David smote 
at the Euphrates (2 Sam. viii. 3, 12). Josephti* 
(Ant vii. 5, § 1) calls him ’Apdot, and the Old 
Latin Version Arnchtu, and Btayuey (on Zech. ix. 
1 ) thinks this was his real name, and that be was 
called Rehob, or 44 charioteer,” from the number of 
chariots in his possession. The name appears to 
be peculiarly Syrian, for wc find a district of Syria 
called Rehob, or Beth-Rehob (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). 


• Thus Jerome — " ngtooes In circuit* per qme 
medius Jortonm Butt** 
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2 . (TWA) A Levite, or family of Levites, who 
waled the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 1 1). 

W. A. W. 

RE'HOB (2TH [aa above]). The name of 
more than one place in the extreme north of the 
Holy Land. 

L ([Rom. Po60; Vat] Poo£ ; Alex. Voco&- 
Rohob .)« The northern limit of the exploration 
of the spies (Num. xiii. 21). It is specified a a 
being “aa men come unto Hamath/’ or, aa the 
phrase is elsewhere rendered, “ at the entrance of 
Hamotx, ’ i. t. at the commencement of the terri- 
tory of that name, by which in the early books of 
the Bible the great valley of Lebanon, the Bika'ah 
of the Prophets, and the B&Jca'a of the modern 
Arabs, seems to be roughly designated. This, and 
the consideration of the improbability that the 
spies went farther than the upper end of the Jor- 
dan Valley (Rob. Bibl. fits. iii. 371), seems to fix 
the position of Rehob as uot fur from TtU eUKtu/y 
and Banins. This is confirmed by the statement 
of Judg. xviii. 28, that laish or Dan ( TtU tl-Kady) 
was “in the valley that is by Betb-rehob.” No 
trace of the name of Rehob or Beth -rehob has yet 
been met with in this direction. Dr. Robinson 
proposes to identify it with //unfa, an ancient 
fortress in the mountains X. W. of the plain of 
Huleh, the upper district of the Jordan Valley. 
But this, though plausible, has no certain basis. 

To those who are anxious to extend the bound- 
aries of the Holy Land on the north and east it 
may be satisfactory to know that a place called 
Ruhaibeh exists in the plain of Jcrud \ about 25 
miles N. K. of Damascus, and 12 X. of the north- 
ernmost of the three lakes (see the Maps of Van 
de Velde and Porter). 

There is no reason to doubt that this Rehob or 
Beth-rehob was identical with the place mentioned 
under loth names in 2 Sam. x. 6, 8, A in connection 
with Maacah, which was also in the upper district 
of the l/u/ek. 

Inasmuch, however, as Beth rehob is distinctly 
stated to have been “far from Zidon’* (Judg. xviii. 
28 ), it must be a distinct place from 

2. ('Pod#: Alex. Pow/9: Rohob), one of the 
to* us allotted to Asher (Josh. xix. 28), and which 
from the list appears to have been in close prox- 
imity to Zidon. It is named between Kbron, or 
Abdon, and Hammon. The towns of Asher lay 
in a region which has been but imperfectly exam- 
ined, and no one has yet succeeded in discovering 
the position of either of these three. 

3. ('Post/, [*Pod£, ’Po4£;] Alex Pact#* 

[P ow0O Rohob , R»ch€b. ) Asher contained another 
Rehob (Josh. xix. 30); but the situation of this, 
like the former, remains at present unknown. One 
of the two, it is difficult to say which, was allotted 
to the (ierehonite Invites (Josh. xxi. 31 ; 1 Chr. 
vi. 75). and one of its Canaanite inhabitants re- 
tained possession (Judg. i. 31). The mention of 
Apliik in this latter passage may imply that the 
Rehob referred to was that of Josh. xix. 30. This, 
Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomastiam , *• Roob ’’) con- 
fuse with the Kehoh of the spies, and place four 
Roman mile* from Scytbopolis. The place they 
refer to still survives as Rehab , 3| miles S. of 
Seis m, but their identification of a town in that 


• Terfum Pseudqfoo. flVpb?, «• r. vAsntsi, 
streets ; and Samaritan Vets. 


position with one in the territory of Asher is ob- 
viously inaccurate. G. 

REHOBO AM (Oy?ITl, enlarger of the 
people — see Ex. xxxiv. 20* and compare the name 
Evpvbriposi To£o4p : Raboam), son of Solomon, 
by the Ammonite princess Naamah (1 K. xiv. 21, 
31), and his successor (1 K. xi. 43). From the 
earliest period of Jewish history we perceive «j mp- 
toms that the confederation of the tribes was but 
imperfectly cemented. The powerful Ephraim could 
never brook a position of inferiority. Throughout 
the Book of Judges (viii. 1, xiL 1) the Ephraimites 
show a spirit of resentful jealousy when any enter- 
prise is undertaken without their concurrence and 
active participation. From them had sprung 
Joshua, and afterwards (by his place of birth) 
Samuel might be considered theirs, and though the 
tribe of Beqjamin gave to Israel its first king, ret 
it was allied by hereditary ties to the house of 
Joseph, and by geographical position to the terri- 
tory of Ephraim, so that up to David’s arcesaiou 
the leadership was practically in the hands of the 
latter tribe. But Judah always threatened to be a 
formidable rival. During the earlier history, partly 
from the physical structure and situation of ha 
territory (Stanley, S. P. p. 162), which secluded 
it from Palestine just as Palestine by its geograph- 
ical character was secluded from the world, it bad 
stood very much aloof from the nation [Judah], 
and even after Saul s death, apparently without 
waiting to consult their brethren, “the men of 
Judah came and anointed David king over the house 
of Judah ’’ (2 Sam. ii. 4), while the other tribes 
adhered to Saul’s family, thereby anticipating the 
final disruption which was afterwards to rend the 
nation permanently Into two kingdoms But after 
seven years of disaster a reconciliation was forced 
upon the contending parties; David was acknowl- 
edged as king of Israel, and soon after, by fixing 
bis court at Jerusalem and bringing the Taliemacle 
there, be transferred from Ephraim the great nes* 
which had attached to Shediem as the ancient 
capital, and to Shiloh as the seat of tbe^national 
worship. Jn spite of this be seems to hare eqjoyed 
great personal popularity among the F.phraimitet, 
and to have treated many of them with special 
favor (1 Chr. xii. 30, xxvii. 10, 14), yet this ro used 
the jealousy of Judah, and probably led to the revolt 
of Absalom. [Absalom.] Even after that peril- 
ous crisis was past, the old rivalry broke out afresh, 
and almost led to another insurrection (2 Sam. xx. 
1. Ac.). Compare Ps. lxxviii. GO, 67, Ac. in illus- 
tration of these remarks. Solomon’s reign, from 
its severe taxes and other oppressions, aggravated 
the discontent, aud latterly, from its irreligious 
character, alienated the prophets and provoked the 
displeasure of God. When Solomon’s strong hand 
was withdrawn the crisis canie. Rehoboam se- 
lected Shechem as the place of his coronation, 
probably as an act of concession to the Ephraimites 
and perhaps in deference to the suggestions of those 
old and wise counsellors of his father, whose advice 
he afterwards unhappily rejected. From the present 
Hebrew text of 1 K. xii. the exact details of the 
transactions mi Shechem are involved In a little 
uncertainty. The general facta indeed are dear. 
The people demanded a remission of the s eve rs 


* Hsrs the mass Is w ritten In the frailer (bus sf 

2'm. 
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REHOBO AM 

IwiIiih imposed by Solomon, and Reboboam prom 
■d them an answer in three days, daring which 
Ares be consulted lint Ms lather’s counsellors, and 
thee the young men 44 that were grown np with 
tint, mid which stood before him,” whose answer 
dm how greatly daring Solomon’s later yean 
the chancier of the Jewish court had degenerated, 
fcgeetmg the adrioe of the elders to conciliate the 
prupfe at the beginning of his reign, and so make 
thsa u his serrants forever,” be returned as his 
reply, in the true spirit of an eastern despot, the 
frantic bravado of his contemporaries : “ My little 
ksgcr shall be thicker than my father’s loins. . . 
... I will add to your yoke; my father hath 
Amtaed you with whips, bat I will chastise you 
with seorpioos” (». e, scourges furnished with 
toarp points 4 ). Thereupon arose the formidable 
song of insurrection, heard once before when the 
tribes quarreled after David's return from the war 
■fch Ataalnm: — 

Wfrat portion have ws In David ? 

What Inberitanos in Jesse's son f 
To your tents, 0 Israel ! 

Xow see to thy own house, 0 David ! 

fshnbrem tent Adoram or Adoniram, who had 
I ere chief receiver of the tribute during the reigns 
ef hh fothrr and his grandfather (1 K. iv. 6; 3 
Hus. n 2D, to reduce the rebels to reason, hut 
to see stuoed to death by them ; whereupon the 
bag and his attendants fled in hot haste to Jerusa- 
lem. So for all is plain, but there is a doubt as to 
Ife pan which Jeroboam took in these transactions. 
Aestniiisc to 1 K- xii. 3 be was summoned by the 
Cpbraimitea from Egypt (to which country he hsd 
fcd from the anger of Solomon) to be their spokes- 
■aa st Kehoboam's coronation, and actually made 
tie i pwcl in which a remission of burdens was 
iq nitiit Bat, in apparent contradiction to this, 
to rwd in ver. 20 of the same chapter that alter 
tie meeeas of the insurrection end Kehoboam’s 
fogfrt, * when aD Israel heard that Jeroboam was 
wmt again, they sent and called him onto the oon- 
gwg st i mi and made him king.” But there is rea- 
wa to think that ver. 3 has been interpolated. It 
• set found in the I.XX-, which makes no mention 
d Jeroboam in this chapter till ver. 20, substi- 
tattog In ver. 3 for w Jeroboam and all the congre- 
sCm of (wad came and spoke unto Reboboam ” 
fo words, «al AdAqwrr 4 kdbs wpbs rbtr fkuri\.4* 
'PtMm U- So too Jeroboam's name is omitted by 
tto LAX. in ver. 12. Moreover we find in the 
LXX s long supplement to this 12th chapter, evi- 
tostfy Nbewnt, and at least iu parts authentic, oon- 
tauag feller details of Jeroboam's biography than 
ttofWtorw. [Jeroboam.] In this we read that 
Aw Solomon’s dmth be* returned to his native 
pfcw, Sam In Ephraim, which be fortified, and 
M tWre quietly, watching the torn of events, 
Ufl the bng-espccCed rebellion broke out, when the 
Lptrsfaiiet heard (doubtless through his own 
•easy, that he had returned, and invited him to 
* h w to to to sasnnis the crown. From the same 
apfdMBtary narratire of the LXX. It would 
afprw that mors than a year must have elapsed 
Vcosea Ndoooa *• death and Kehoboam’s visit to 
*foha, *», oo receiving the news of the former 
Isdmsi requested from the king of Egypt 


• Is to Lstta, srsvpfo, aesosdtof to Isidore ( Of>re 
' fflb" stops sedso sf arahato, qots sirualo vto 
WtoWssfpo tsflgKar" (fWwton, a v.j. 
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leave to return to his native country. This the 
king tried to prevent by giving him his sister-in- 
law in marriage: but on the birth of his child 
Ab^ah, Jeroboam renewed his request, which was 
then granted. It is probable that during this year 
the discontent of the N. tribes was making itself 
more and more manifest, and that this led to Reho- 
boam’s visit and intended inauguration. 

On Rehoboam’s return to Jerusalem he assem- 
bled an army of 180,000 men from the two faithful 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin (the latter trans- 
ferred from the side of Joseph to that of Judah in 
oonsequence of the position of Davids capital 
within its borders), in the hope of reconquering 
Israel. The expedition, however, was forbidden by 
the prophet Shemaiah, who assured them that the 
separation of the kingdoms was in accordance with 
God's will (1 K. xii. 24): still during Rehoboam’s 
life- time peaceful relations !>etween Israel and Judah 
were never restored (2 (.’hr. xii. 15; IK. xiv. 30). 
Reboboam now occupied himself in strengthening 
the territories which remained to hint, by building 
a number of fortresses of which the names are 
given in 2 Chr. xi. 6-10, forming a girdle of 
44 fenced cities ” round Jerusalem. The pure wor- 
ship of God was maintained in Judah, and the 
Levites and many pious Israelites from the North, 
vexed at the calf-idolatry introduced by Jeroboam 
at Dan and Bethel, in imitation of the Egyptian 
worship of Mnevis, came and settled in the southern 
kingdom and added to its power. But Reboboam 
did not check the introduction of heathen abomina- 
tions into his capital: the lascivious worship of 
Asbtoreth was allowed to exist by the side of the 
true religion (an inheritance of evil doubtless left 
by Solomon), “images” (of Baal and his fellow 
divinities) were set up, and the worst immoralities 
were tolerated (1 K. xiv. 22-24). These evils were 
punished and put down by the terrible calamity of 
an Egyptian invasion. Shortly before tills time a 
change in the ruling house had occurred in Egypt. 
The XXIst dynasty, of Tanites, whose last king. 
Pitham or Psusennes, had been a close ally of Solo- 
mon (I K. lit 1, rii. 8, ix. 16, x. 28, 29), was suc- 
ceeded by the XXIId, of Bubastites, whose first sov- 
ereign, Shishak (Sheshonk, Seaonchis, Xovaoudfi ), 
connected himself, as we have seen, with Jeroboam. 
That be was incited by him to attack Judah is 
very probable: at all events in the 6th year of 
Kehoboam's reign the country was invaded by a 
host of Egyptians and other African nations, num- 
bering 1,200 chariots, 60,000 cavalry, and a vast 
miscellaneous multitude of infantry. The line of 
fortresses which protected Jerusalem to the W. and 
S. was forced, Jerusalem itself was taken, and 
Reboboam had to purchase an ignominious peace 
by delivering up all the treasures with which Solo- 
mon had adorned the temple and palace, including 
his golden shields, *200 of the larger, and 300 of the 
smaller sixe (1 K. x. 16, 17), which were carried 
before him when he visited the Temple in state. 
We are told that after the Egyptians had retired, 
his vain and foolish successor comforted himself by 
substituting shields of brass, which were solemnly 
home before him in procession by the body-guard, 
as if nothing had been changed since his father's 
time (F.wald, (JeechichU det V. /. iil. 348, 464). 
Shishak’s success is commemorated by sculpt uree 
d is covered by Champollion on the outside of the 
great Temple at Karnak, where among a long list 
of captured towns and provinces occurs the name 
hltlcki Judah (kingdom of Judah). It is sahl 
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that the feature* of the captive* in thaae sculptures 
are unmistakably Jewish (Rawiinson, Hrrodutut, 
U. 376, and BampUm Lectures, p. 196; Bunsen, 
A sypL iii. 949). After this great humiliation the 
moral condition of Judah seems to have improved 
(9 Chr. xii. 12), and the rest of Rehohoam’s life to 
have been uu marked by any events of importance, 
lie died B. c. 958, after a reign of 17 years, haring 
ascended the throne b. c. J 75 at the age of 41 
(1 K. xiv. 21; 9 Chr. xii 13b In the addition to 
the LXX. already mentioned (inserted after 1 K. 
xii. 94) we read that he was 16 years old at hit 
accession, a misstatement probably founded on a 
wrong interpretation of 2 Chr. xiii. 7, where he is 
called “ ypung ” (i. e. new to kit ww k, inexpe- 
rienced) and M tender-hearted ” want- 

ing m resolution and tpirit). He had 18 wives, 
60 concubines, 28 sons, and CO daughters. The 
wisest thing recorded of him in Scripture is that 
be refused to waste away his sons’ energies in the 
wretched existence of an Eastern zenana, in which 
we may infer, from his helplessness at the age of 
41, that he bad bimielf been educated, but dis- 
persed them in command of the new fortresses 
which be bad built about the country. Of hi* 
wives, Mahalalh, Abiliail, sod Maachah were all 
of the royal bouse of Jea*e: Maachah he loved l<e*t 
of all, and to her son Abijah he bequeathed his 
kingdom. The text of the LXX. foll>*ed in tin* 
article is Ttscbendorfs edition of the Vatican MS. 
[not of the Vat. MS., hut reprint of the Roman 
edition of 1587], Leipaic, 1850. G. K. L. C. 

RKHOBOTH [•/reefs, wide 

place j] ; Samar. ! ebpvxtepia- ^ eneto- 

Gk. ai flAarsiOi : Latitwln). The third of the series 
of wells dug by Isaac ri .en. xxvi. 22). He celebrates 
hi* Inuniph and bestows tit name on the well in a 
fragment of poetry of the same uature as those in 
which Jacob s wives give names to bis successive 
children: 44 lie called the nvme of it Kebolioth 
(■room,*) and said, — 

• Because now Jehovah hath maW- room for os 
And wa shall Increase in the UoJ. ” 

Isaac had left the valley of Grrmr and it* turlmlent 
inhabitants Iwfort be dug the aell whi«h he thus 
commemorated (ver. 22 Irom it be, in time, 
••went up** to Beer -she) ia (vev. 23), an expression 
which is always used of nation towards the land 
of |>T' iinse. Tbs |*»*it mi of Gerar has not lieen 
ilehnitelr ascertained, but it semi* to hair bin a 
few nn>e» to tl»e .V of i.srs and nearly due E. of 
Berr-sheti*. In this direction, therefore, if am 
where, the wells Sitnah, E*ek, soil RrhoU.th, 
should he searrhed for. A ll’o./y RmMnibek, r»m 
taming the rums of s town of t)>e same nan*, 
with a Urge well.* it rrotsrd hv the nasd from 
A/. ««* e* -At Ubi to Hehr.it). by which I’aW-stine it 
euirred on tlw south. It lirt al-mt 2*) nnU-t S. \V. 
nl Ittt rs-So i, and more than that distance S 
•f the most pro! a Me •itiiitwn of lit-rar. It there- 
\*U see rut unsafe, without further proof, to identify 
A with Rehot B)th, as Rowlands in Williams* // */y 
City, L 465), Stewart ( Te*t aewt Kknn, p. 202), and 

• Dr Bcbinana eouUt not flu/ 1 th« wall. Dr 8»*wart 
Srvwnd it " rrfuUrli bull* I'J (►•( in rlre unifrrvnr*,” 
B«t " eotwpWfrlt 8 Js>J up tlr Rowlands dewrlbaa 
H if " u awrtawi wad uf tivtof and good water ** 
WW» steal! derate oo teatinujoy so ssrtssdy sowtra- 
•tetery ' 


RKHOBOTH, THE CITY 

Van de Velde* ( Memoir , p. 343) haws dons. Al 
the same time, as is Admitted by Dr. Robinson, 
the existence of so large a place here, without any 
apparent mention, is mysterious. AH that can be 
said in favor of the identity of Ruknihek with Kebo- 
loth is said by l>r. Bonar ( Deteri of Sinai, p. 310 1 , 
i and not without considerable force. 

The ancient Jewish tradition confined the events 
of this part of Isaac's life to a much narrower 
circle, llie wells of tbe patrianbs were shown 
near A shkeloo in the time of Origen, Antoninus 
Martyr, and Eusebius (Reland, PnL p. 589): tbs 
.Samaritan Version identifies Gerar with Ashkefon; 
Josephus (Ant i. 12, § 1) calls it “ Gerar of Pales- 
tine," i. e. of PkiliUia . G. 

REHO'BOTH, THE CITY P'S nbfr?, 
i. e. Rccboboth 'it [ tireett of tke c afy]; Samar. 

mam; Sam. vers.** )Dt2D : ’PowJMi# wixtt; 
Alex. PowfWr ; pb* tew esriforu). One of the fear 
, cities built by Asshur, or by Nimrod In Assbur, 
according as this difficult passage Is translated. 

I The four were Nineveh; Rehol*oth-Ir; Caleb; 

' and Resen, between Nineveh and Calah (lien. x. 
11). Nothing certain is known of its position. 
Tbe name of Rnhabeh is still attached to two 
place* in the regioo of tbe ancient Mesopotamia. 
1 bey lie, the one on the western, and the other on tbs 
eastern bank of tbe Euphrates, a few miles Iwlow tbe 
confluence of the Khabur. Both are said to coo- 
tain extensive ancient remains l*hat on the east- 
ern bank l<ear» the affix of mnlik or royal, and thi» 
Bunsen ( /UU Lcrrk ) and Kalisch ( Ctnesit, p. 961/ 
|>ropose as ti>e representative of ReboWh. Its 
deviance from A*-'/ •k-Shtt gbnt and A ‘imrwi (nearly 
2HJ miles) is perhsps an obstacle to this identifica- 
tion. .Sir II. Rawlinsnn ( Alhentrum, April 15, 
1854) suggest* S*ir >< >y h in the immetliaie neigh- 
i*orh«*ud of KaLih, •• whrre there are still extensive 
! ruins of the Assyrian period," but no sul-sequeol 
, discoveries ap|«-ar to have confirmed this sugg*^ - 
lion. I he SamariLan Version (see a)«ove) leads 
Sutcan for Rehoboth; and it is remarkable that 
the name Sutcan should be found in connection 
with ( alah in an inscription on the breast of a 
statue of the god Ncbo which Sir II. Kawlin*mi 
disinterred at Simrwl (Albcntrum, as above i. 
Tlie .s utc m of the Samaritan Version is com- 
monly supposed to denote the Sittacme of ths 
i<ire**k geographers (Winer, Rtnlwb. *• lCcchobolh 
1 lr But Sitlaorne was a dutnet, and not a 
'city as Krholwtb-lr necessarily was, and, further, 
lieiiig in soutlieni Assyria, wuuki teem to be lw 
dutant from the otlier cities of Nimrod. 

St. Jerome, both in the Vulgate and in bit 
Qmr^bmet nil I (proliahly * from Jewish 
sourr*** i, considers Rcholwjth-lr as referring *«» 
Nineveh, and as meaning the “streets of the 
ntv." The read n g of the Tsrgnms of Jonathan, 
Jerusalem, and Rsldii Jonrph, on (irn aiel 1 ( ’brvm , 
[via.. JUntiih. Pi ttiutha, are probable ordv Iran* 
iscriptioni of the <»reek word wAarstOi. wtueh, as 
found in the well-known ancient city List***, is 
the exact equivalent of Reh<3>«>th K»|»Lsn, the 
j Jewish geographer ( A/ 1 it Ktdumtn), identifies 

I * In bis Travels Van ite Vabte Iwlims to place it, 
1 or at anv rate one of luur • wellt, at B r l^e, atyvul 
•It mll«a 8. W of it'll >V * ant hat II I*'-, 

** Tbs Arable tranaiauoo of this »«nion . Kusbnsa 
, wlhstws to tbs tlsbiww test, bavinf gii bii et-Ms 
4*n*k 
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REHOBOTH BT THE RIVER 

xo/il with Rehobo th-by-th e-river, in 
•bidi he ia poenbly correct, but considers it 
faKinct from Rehoboth-Ir, which he believes to 
bare disappeared. G. 

REHOBOTH BY THE RIVER (/TOTH 

• 'Po*B&0 — in Chr. *p w$a>$ — 77 wo ph 
vrrm?Jv ; Alex. Poa&oeQ In each : de fivdo 
b+riHMk ; Rohodoth qua juxVi nmnem tiln 
**)• Tha eity of a certain Saul or' Sbaul, 
*■* Hre early kings of the Edomites (Gen. 
uxvi. 17 ; 1 Chr. i. 48). The affix “ the 
rw,” fixes the situation of Rehoboth as on the 
Faphratea, euip’.tatically “ the river ” to the inhabi- 
ts** of Western Asia. [River.] The name 
tfifi remains attached *0 two spots on the Euphra- 
tes; the one simply Rahabth , on the right bank, 
•kchc miles below the junction of the Khabur, 
tad ahoat three miles west of the river (Chesney, 
»- 119, ii. 610, and map i?.), the other 
bwr or five miles further down on the left bank. 
TW tatter is said to be called Rohabeh~m/tlU\ i. c. 
• royal " (Kalisch, Kaplan ),** and is on this ground 
by the Jewish commentators with the 
of Saul; but whether this is accurate, and 
that city, or either of the two sites just 
■Med, is also identical with Rehoboth-Ir, the city 
f Xisuod, is not yet known. 

Three is no reason to suppose that the limits of 
EAxn ever extended to the Euphrates, and there- 
kev the occ ur rence of the name in the lists of 
bsfs of Edom would teem to be a trace of 

■ Assyrian incursion of the same nature aa that 

rbrnloriaomer and Amraphel. G. 

• RE'HU, 1 Chron. I 35 (A. V. ed. 1611). 

[Rtt-j 

REHUM (CTTl [compassionate]: Peovg : 
fTsk rente:] Alex. Upeovfi: Rehum). 1. One 
* *h# - children of the province ” who went up 
ham Bhhyloo with Zembbabel (Ear. ii. 2). In 
Rsfc. vii. 7 be is called Nkhum, and in 1 Esdr. v. 

9 Roar*. 

R *['•*- PasvA. Paoufi :] Ream.) 41 Rehum 
tW ehwnerflnr, ’ with SMmshai the scribe, and 
wrote to Artaxerxes to prevail upon him 
is *op the rebuilding of the walls and temple 
d Jmwsk'ni (for. It. 8, 9, 17, 22). He was per- 
iwps a kind of lira tenant-governor of the province 
rndrn ths king of Persia, holding apparently the 
•res aAre aa Tatnai, who is descriled in Ear. v. 

< as taking |«rt in a similar transaction, and 

■ tWs called 41 the governor on this side the 

rme . " TW < Wldee title, CJtjjrbjSl, bfiMim, 
of decree/* ia left untranslated in the 
BaAWU* hod the Vulgate BetUeem ; and 
wfi uisig M chancellor '* in the A. V. appears 
1 desired from Kimchi and others, who 
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Rehum.) A Levite of the family of Bani, who as- 
sisted in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 
ffi. 17). 

4. (*P eovfi; [Vat Alex. FA. (joined with 
part of the next word) Paovfi •]) One of the 
chief of the people, who signed the covenant with 
Nebemiah (Neh. x. 25). 

5. (Om. in Vat MS.; [also om. by Rom. Alex. 

FA. 1 ; FA. 8 Peovfi’] Rheum.) A priestly family 
or the head of a priestly house, who went up with 
Zerubbaltel (Neb. xii. 3). \V. A. \V. 

RE'I 03T} [friendly , social]: [Rom. 'Pipr/; 
Vat. -Alex.] Priam: b Rei). A person mentioned 
(in 1 K. i. 8 only) as having, in company with 
Zadok, Benaiah, Nathan, Shimei, and the men of 
David’s guard, remained firm to David's cause 
when Adonyah rebelled. He ia not mentioned 
again, nor do we obtain any clew to his identity. 
Various conjectures have been made. Jerome 
( Quxst. fie hr. ad loc.) states that he is the same 
with “ Hiram the Zairite,” i. e. Ira the Jairite, a 
priest or prince about the person of David. Kwald 
( Ciesch . iii. 266 note), dwelling on the occurrence 
of Shimei in the same list with Rei, suggests that 
the two are David’s only surviving brothers, Rei 
being identical with Raddai. This is ingenious, 
but there is nothing to support it, while there is 
the great objection to it that the names are in the 
original extremely dissimilar, Rei containing the 
-1 <m, a letter which is rarely exchanged for any other, 
but apparently never for Daleth (Geeen. Thes. m. 
976, 977). G. 

REINS, i. e. kidneys, from the Latin renes. 
1 . ^Tbe word is used to translate the Hebrew 

except in the Pentateuch and in Is. xxxiv. 
fl, where “ kidneys ” is employed. In the ancient 
system of phpsiology the kidneys were believed to 
be the seat of desire and longing, which account* 
for their often being coupled with the heart (Ps. 
vii. 9, xx vi. 2; Jer. xi. 20, xvii. 10, etc.). 

2. It is once used (Is. xi. 5) as the equivalent of 
elsewhere translated 44 loins.” G. 

RE'KEM [variegated garden ] : ‘Potto* 

[Vat. Poffoft], ’Po£<hr; Alex. Poirofi: Recrm). 
1. One of the five kings or chieftains of Midian 
slain by the Israelites (Num. xxxi. 8; Josh. xiii. 
21) at the time that Balaam fell 

R CP*k6(i; Alex. Poko^) One of the four 

ns of Hebron, and father of Shammai (1 ('hr. ii. 
43, 44). In the last verse the I.XX. have “ Jor- 
koani ” for “ Reketn.” In this genealogy it is ex- 
tremely difficult to separate the names of persons 
from those of places — Ziph, Mareahah, Tappuab, 
Hebron, are all names of places, as well as Maoo 
and Beth-zur. In Josh, xviii. 27 Rekcm appear* 


it m mequraee of ita connection with as a town of Benjamin, and perhaps this genealogy 
word which ii iuiuH* mav a.i •* <• » . . 


Hebrew word which is usually 
This appears to bare been 
by the author of 1 Eadr ii. 25, 6 
Mw vs w p aew l wrerra, and by Josephus (Ant. 

1 L A wdrra vk wparr Jpe ra y pdtpa*- The 
■re ■ ef there seems to be a gloss, for the Chaldee 
» aho reywrera ted by Be«AT«0Moy- 

* [Tat- Bowsvfi: FA. Boowoufi:] 

• TW mkammm of tbs aseood rests but 00 slender 

wrere. It Is reewn tm the reap in Layard’s Rintvth 
tas JW^aa, ud Is re — 1 tinn e d by the two Jewish an- 


may be intended to indicate that it waa founded by 
a colony from Hebron. 

REBUM [»* above]: perhaps Knfhr 

uoi Neucd* ; Alex. P ottg : Recem ). One of the towns 
of the allotment of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 27). It 
occurs between Mozah ( ham-Afotsa ) and Irpkf.i~ 
No one, not even Software, has attempted to iden- 


thorities named above ; but It d< 
work of Col. Chesney 

* Rsadtng H fcr V. 


ioes oot appear In IW 
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tify it with an/ existing site. Bat rosy then not 
be e trmoe of the tuuue in Aim Karim, the well- 
known spring west of JerusAlem ? It is within a 
eery short distance of MoUah, provided Kuimith 
be MoUah, as the writer he* Already suggested . 

G. 

REMALI'AH <FT?7Q~\ [loAom Jtharuh 
ndvrnt, Get.] *Po/i«Atat in Rings sod Isaiah. 
*Popi\la in <*hr. ; (Vat. po^sAia (gen.) in b. 
wii. 1:] R‘* nfliti). 'I be father of lYksh, CAptsin 
of Pekahiah king of UraeR wl»o slew Ins tnas 
ter and usurped his throoe (2 K. xr. 25-37, xri. 
1, 5; 2 Chr. xxviii. 6; Is. rii. 1 -t», viii. 6). 

RE'METH [b.l.M fj: A let. 

Pa+ma$- R'lmeth). One of tlie towns of bsachar 
(Josh. xix. 21), occurring in the list next to F.n- 
ganniiu. tlie modern Jtaitu It is probably . though 
not certainly) a distinct place from the Kam*»th 
of 1 t’hr. vi. 73. A place bearing the name of 
Rnnrk is found on the went of the track from 
Samaria to Jenin. a I out 6 miles N. of the former 
and 9 S. W. of the latter (Porter, // irvlb. p. 348 a ; 
Van dc Velde, Map). Iu situation, on an isolated 
r«'k\ uU in the middle of a green plain buned in 
the hills, is quite in accordance with iu name, 
which is pro) ably a mere variation of Ramah, 
M bright.” But it appears to be too far south to 
be within the territory of I star bar, which, as for as 
the scanty indications of tlie record can be made 
out, can hardly hare extended below the southern 
border of tlie plain of Ksdraelon. 

For N-h want's conjecture that R <mfh is Ra- 
MATIIA1M 20PH1M, see UuU article un. 2672i. 

G. 

REM'MON L s. Rimmon [/-»me- 

gr oA'i/r]: pixm* ■ * Alex. Prji,uwft • Rt»**mon\. 

A town in the allotment of Sime«>n. ^r;e «*f s group 
of four (Jt*h. xix. 7 i. It is the same pUce which 
b elsewhere accurately given in the A. V. as Rim- 
mon ; the inaccuracy l«oth in this ease and that of 
KkMMi’N- MhriiotK haling no doulH an-<rn fp»m 
our tran*>L4t**cs inadvertentlv following the V ulg»te, 
whuh again followed the lJkX. (i. 

RKM'MON-METHOAKrvh^rr ;H»7, 

L €- Rimmoo bsm methuor [ pum e t/ra m*i t* ] : *p# M - 
ftMPmd Ms : Alex. P*uuwwm paBa pip 
Rrm^m. A*>o! 1 u i. A place which formed one of 
the Und’uarks of the msteni loundary of the ter 
hUwy of Zebulun bah. six. 13 only h It occurs 
between lah-kal*in and Neab. Mrth<ar dors not 
noli i h>rm a part of the name ; but m the Rwu of 

•w. to strrieh, and should he trvmUted arrord- 
IngW as in tlie margin of t!>« A- V.) — M R. which 
reaches to Neal) ” Ibis is the jn Igmetit of < »c*- 
rr ms, J 'ti p. 1292 *i, R. diger, I 4'* 1 <i ; Fi rst. 
//tu/iM H. M2 i. and Bunsen, as well u of tl»e 
ancient Jewi»h et^menlator liadn. who quotes as 
his auib‘ ntv the I argutn of Jonathan, tl*e trit of 
which hi* however fern su , ‘*r*pienti> aJlrrrd. su.ee 
m its percent state it agree* with the A. V. in not 
Lramlalin g the word I he Utter course is taken 
by the |,\X aivd Vulgate as al-*»e. ard by tl»e 
Pfahito. Junius aitd Tremrllnis, and l.utber. live 
A- V. has bow further erroneously followed the 
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Vulgate In giving the ftnt part of the mmm m 
Rem moo instead of Rimmon. 

Ill is Rimmon doe* not appear to have ben 
known to Eusebius and Jerome, but It b 
by the early traveller l*archi, wbo says tiyk it b 
called Rumaneli, and stands an hour south of 8ep- 
pboris (Zulu s li< tj i min, ii. 433). if for snath 
we read north, tins is in cl<*r agreement with th* 
statements of l>r. Robinson ( BuA. R t $. ui 1 lm, «ad 
Mr. Van de Velde {Map; Memoir, p. 344', wbo 
place Rummanrh on the S. border of the Plain n f 
Builruf, 3 miles N. N. E. of S It n 
difficult, bowci er, to see how this can have lean <*i 
the eastern boundary of Zebulun. 

Itimtnon b not improbably identical with Uw 
l^vitical city, which in Josh xxi. 35 appears in the 
turm of Lhiuiiali. and again, in the pandiel lists of 

< hronide* ( 1 t hr. vi. 77) as Riuimooo (A. V. 

Rimmon). G. 

HEM'PHAN ( P* M fdr,[Ijichm.riach. Tree ] 
*P s^dr: Reatjtham, Acta rii. 43): and CHIUX 

(^*2 : 'VopQm, CotupL Am. r. 28) hare 

been suppo«ed to be names of an idol worshipped 
by the Israelites in the wilderness, but seem to bw 
tlie names of two idols. Hie second occurs ta 
Amos, in the Heb. ; the first, in a quotation of that 
passage in St Stephen’s address, in the Acts: the 
LXX. of Amo* has, however, the same name as in 
the Acts, though not written in exactly the same 
manner. Much difficulty has been occasioned by 
this cotTM[**iding occurrence of two names so 
wholly different in sound. I Tie nu»t rea*ijua>4e 
opinion sremed to he that (’hiun was a Hebrew or 
Semitic name, and Remphan an Egyptian equiv- 
alent suUtitutcd by the RXX. Tlie former, ren- 
dered Saturn in the Syr-, was cotiqored with the 

m ~ 

Arab, and Pers. u the [ Janet Saturn," 

sihI. sccnfing to K ire her, the latter was found is 

< optic with the same signification; but perhap* bs 
b ul no authority for thb excepting the sup|i«aed 
meaning of tlie Hebrew ( hiun. F^y pt«ib«g< ha*, 
b«»w»*\rr t siiovru tlnU this b not tlie true ex}4an»> 
tiofi. Among liie foreign divinities wondiip(«d in 
|-.g> pt, two, the god RFNl'l . |**rtia|*s pr^mounetd 
RI.MPr. and tlie goddess K I.N , occur Uo'lher. 

endeavoring to explain the pasaage* in which 
i hiun »nd Remphan are mentioned, it w.U b« 
d**^ir.il4r to spr*k. on the evidence of the iinitiii- 
mciits, of tlie for-ign gi-R woisfdpfed in lgvj4 
pirin uUrh RFNI'l and KI N. and of the nbdairy 
of the Urarlite* wb le in tli it Coimtrv. 

Beanies those du unites rrprr-^ntel on tlie mon- 
uments of Fat ' which hmr Kgvpnsn form* or 
name*, or U»th, «4hers have lomgn tonus or name*, 

Urfh. Of the Ueter. some K|>pewr to hare Irm 
intfuilured st a verv remote age I his is rertamlf 
tf>e ne witfi tl»e |trinei|ni do lint V <4 Memphis, 
Ptali. tlie Igvptian llrph >stus. Ihe iiam* Ptsh 
b fn*m a Srnotic root, kit it »ignifics M o|*n,” and 

in Hdi. we find the n»ot an 'l ds cognste*, 

** he tw it o|»meif,” wlwrriv tltere t« no wonl n Uted 
to It m < oj ttr. live tig i lie <4 tin* dmnitv Is that 
of * deform'd pigmy. je-rb ij»s iinl«>ni cln Id. and 
is unlike liie u*nal rrj»n-**iitai*oiii of diumtus oo 


• The IJCX her* con, i lr># the Ain snd Rim moo of no trwre In th* Mel»r*w, but whkh U posdbly Use 
th* A. V Into oo* tv*n>» , n»| mak* up Ht* A*ur citie* Tnrhei of I «'tif iv 21 — In Ihe LAX ul IbAt pSWUS 
M UU* Croup b; Ui*«f Uuc • of *turh Umt* M a*u*. 
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At wtm ument*. In this ease there can be no 
Mte that the introduction took place at an ex- 
fcmssly early date, ae the name of l*tab occurs in 
•cry old tcMube in the necropolis of Memphis, and 
t> had throughout the religious records. It is 
•ho to fae noticed that this name is not traceable 
ta the mythology of neighboring nations, unless 
indeed it corresponds to that of the Tldraueoi or 
Oerataef, whose image*, according to Herodotus, 
nee* the figure- beads of Phoenician ships (iii. 37 ). 
Dm isrdgB divinities that seem to be of later in 
iwrfmwi are not found throughout the religious 
monk, but only in single tablets, or are otherwise 
my tarsi y mentioned, and two out of their four 
mmm arc immsdistely recognized to be noo-Egvp- 
taa. They are RKNl’U, and the goddesses KEN, 
h\fA, end ASTAKI'A. The first and second 
d thsm hare foreign forms; the third and fourth 
taro Egyptian forms: there would therefore seem 
to to an mperfaliy foreign char a ct er about the 
fcracr two. 

KENPL\ prawMinced REMPU(?V *• repre- 
•mud as an Aeiatie, with the full beard and ap- 
p*mdj the general type of foce given on the mon- 
* n es ts to most nations east of Egypt, and to the 
itk&U or libyane. This type is evidently that 
4 the Mb— rtiss His hair is bound with a fillet, 
which is ornamented in front with the bead of an 

HEN is rs|w rse ot rd perfectly naked, bolding in 
l*h hands corn, and standing upon a lion. In the 
ha particular the figure of a goddess at Maltheiy- 
a Assyria may be compared (Layard, XinrvtA, 
t t\t\. From tilts occurreoot of a similar repre 
wtiliit, from her being naked and carrying corn, 
•d h— her bring worshipped with KHKM, we 
usy wgi s that KEN corresponded to the Syrian 
n4d— , a L lesat when the Utter had the character 
d Vsaus. 8be ia also called KETK.SH, which is 
Us nuns in hieroglyph iea of the great HiUite town 
•• *hs Orantea. This in the pres en t case is prob- 

■Ntatltlt, HPi p ; it can scarcely be the name 
4 s tows where she was worshipped, applied to her 
« praeuiiying it. 

ANATA appears to be Anal tit, and her foreign 
'forwtw srems almost eertain from her being 
>mdy worshipped with RKNPU and KEN. 

^ AS FART A is of course the Ashtoreth of 

s tablet in the British Mu«eura the principal 
Is a group representing KEN, having 
KtlEUoa one aide and RKNPU on the other: 
kmrnih is an adoration of ANATA. On the half 
tablet KEN and KHKM occur, and a 
♦Nation to RENTU and KETESH. 

V« hs«w no dew to the exact time of the intro- 
W these divinities into Egypt, nor except in 
mi mm. to say particular places of their worship. 
^■W aa— * oocur as eariy as the period of the 
^ ILU sad XlXlh dynasties, and it is therefore 
impm halts that they were introduced by the 
’'•^harda. VST\UTA is mentioned in a tablet 
* Iwmoph IE uppuaite Memphis, which lead* to 
nw fr rtm t that she was the foreign Venus there 
•■•riffpsd, to the quarter of the Pbccniciana of 


Tyre, according to Herodotus (ii. 112). It is ob- 
servable that the Shepherds worshipped SUTEKH, 
corresponding to SETH, and also called BAR, that 
is, Baal, and that, under king APEPEK, he was 
the sole god of the foreigners. SUTEKH was 
probably a foreign god, and was certainly identified 
with Baal. The idea that the Shepherds intro- 
duced the foreign gods is therefore partly confirmed. 
As to REXPU and KEN we can only offer a con- 
jecture. They occur together, and KEN is a form 
of the Syrian goddess, and also l<enm some relation 
to the Egyptian god of productiveness, KHEM. 
Their similarity to Baal and Ashtoreth seems 
strong, and perhaps it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that they were the divinities of some tribe 
from the east, not of Phoenicians or (^auaanitea, 
settled in Egypt during the Shepherd-period. The 
naked goddess KEN would suggest such worship as 
that of the Babylonian Mylitta, but the thoroughly 
Sbemite &p|>earance of KENPU is rather in tavor 
of an Arab source. Although we have not dis- 
covered a Semitic origin of either name, the absence 
of the names in the mythologies of Canaan and the 
neighboring countries, as far as they are known to 
us, inclines us to look to Arabia, of which the early 
m\ thology is extremely obscure. 

The Israelites in Egypt, after Joseph • rule, ap- 
pear to have fallen into a general, but doubtless not 
universal, practice of idolatry. This is only twice 
distinctly stated and once alluded to (Josh. xxiv. 
14; Ez. xx. 7, 8, xxiii. 3), hut the indications are 
perfectly clear. The mention of C11IUN or REM- 
PHAN as worshipped in the desert shows that this 
idolatry was, in part at lea*t, that of foreigners, aud 
no doubt of those settled in Lower Egypt. The 
golden calf, at first sight, would appear to be an 
image of Apis of Memphis, or Mnevis of Heliopolis, 
or some other sacred bull of Egypt; but it must be 
remembered that we read in the Apocrypha of “ the 
beiler Baal*' (Tob. i. 5), to that it was possibly a 
Phoenician or Canaanite idol. The best parallel to 
this idolatry is that of the Phmnician colonies in 
Europe, as seen in the idols discovered in tombs at 
Carainu in Rhodes by M. Salzmaiui, and those 
found in tombs in the island of Sardinia (of both of 
which there are specimens in tlie British Museum), 
and those represented on the coins of Mehta and 
the island of Khusus. 

We can now einleavor to explain the passages in 
which Chinn and Remphan occur. The Masoretic 
text of Amos v. 26 reads thin: “ But ye bare the 
tent [or 1 tabernacle ’ J of your king and Chiun your 
images, the star of your gods [or * your god * j, 
which ye made for yourselves." In the LXX. we 
find remarkable differences ; it reads: Kol A.d- 
£er« winyi^r too MoA^x, *«1 rh forrpor too 
0«oo bfiitv 'Paifwi*, toov rvwous avrmv oh y fwoiv 
irsTf fooroiy. The Vulg. agrees with the Masorct c 
text in the onler of the clauses, though omitting 
Chiun (Mr Remphan. “ Kt portastis tabeniacubon 
Moloch vestro. et imaginem idolorum vestroruui, 
tidus dei vestri, qwe fccUti* vobis." The passage 
is cited in the Acts almost in the words of the 
LXX. : ** Vea, ye took up the talwroacle of Moloch, 
and the star of your god Kemphau, figures which 
ye made to worship them " (Kol bsiKdBtTi rfa 


• *• fMalia of (to probable pronuoctattoo, we 
“**•*«*• wn wero to btorogljr phlcs of REN P A 
r ’ rmsh. ye« ng. lo renew ; *’ srxJ, In Coptic J 


pAJULIU, poll Illy 


S. plin p , " a year;" so MKNNUFIl, M— phis, 

ueuSe, juenqj, »i» *teit6e, 
nenqi, s iuitqe, jtui&e, 

*<. and b N-NUFR, CV*t. 
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rov MoK^Xv *«1 rb tvrrpop rov $tov 
bpmv 'Ptfs^dv, robs ruvovs obs brotliaart wpo<r- 
irvrcir airrois)- A slight change in the Hebrew 
would enable us to read Moloch (Malcam or Milcom ) 
Instead of “your king.” Beyond this it is ex- 
tremely difficult to explain the differe n ces. The 
substitution of Remphan for Chiun cannot be ac- 
counted for by verbal criticism. The Hebrew does 
not seem as distinct in meaning as the LXX., and 
if we may conjecturally emend it from the latter, 
the last clause would be, “ your images which ye 
made for yourselves: ” and if we further transpose 
Chiun to the place of “ your god Remphan,” in 

the LXX , OSbD 71133 718 would correspond 

b> DD'nbn 3313 rw, but how can we 
accouut for such a transposition as would thus be 
supposed, which, be it remembered, is less likely in 
the Hebrew than in a translation of a difficult pas- 
sage? If we compare the Masoretic text and the 
supptwed original, we perceive that in the former 

OD'DbS ) '3 corresponds in position to 2313 
D3V6 n, and It does not seem an unwarrantable 
conjecture that ]V2 having been by mistake writ- 
ten in the place of 2212 by some copyist, 

D3'abs was also transposed. It appears to be 
more reasonable to read 44 images which ye made,” 
than “ gods which ye made,” as the former word 
occurs. Supposing these emendations to be prob- 
able, we may now examine the meaning of the 
passage. 

The tent or tabernacle of Moloch is supposed by 
(iesenius to have been an actual tent, and he com- 
pares the otcrirb it pd of the Carthagi nians (Diod. 

Sic. xx. 65; Lex. s. v. iUSD). But there is 
some difficulty in the idea that the Israelites car- 
ried about so huge an object for the purpose of 
idolatry, and it seems more likely that it was a 
small model of a larger tent or shrine. The read- 
ing Moloch appears preferable to “your king;” 
but the mention of the idol of the Ammonites as 
worshipped in the desert stands quite alone. It is 
perha|« worthy of note that there is reason for 
supposing that Moloch was a name of the planet 
Saturn, and that this planet was evidently sup- 
posed by the ancient translators to l« intended by 
Chiun and Remphan. Ilie correspondence of Rem- 
phan or Raiphan to Chiun is extremely remarkable, 
and can, we think, only be accounted for by the 
supposition that the LXX. translator or translators 
of the prophet had Egyptian knowledge, and being 
thus acquainted with the ancient joint worship of 
Ken and Kenpu, sulwtituted the latter for the 
former, as they may have been unwilling to repeat 
the name of a foreign V enus. The star of Rem- 
phan, if indeed the passage is to be read so as to 
connect these words, would be especially appro- 
priate if Remphan were a planetary god; but the 
evidence for this, especially as partly founded ufion 
an Arab, or Pen. word like Chiun, is not suffi- 
ciently strong to enable us to lay any stress upon 
I lie agreement. In hieroglyphics the sign for a 
»Ur is one of the two composing the word SEB, 
“ to adore,” and is undoubtedly there used in a 
symbolical as well as a phonetic sense, indicating 
that the ancient Egyptian religion was partly de- 
rived from a system of star-worship: and there are 
nqwesentationa on the monuments of mythical 
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creatures or men adoring stars (Ancient Empties, 
pL 30 a.). We have, however, no positive in di es, 
tion of any figure of a star being used as as 
idolatrous object of worship. From the manner 
in which it is mentioned we may conjecture that 
the star of Remphan was of the same character 
as the tabernacle of Moloch, an object connected 
with false worship rather than an image of a fake 
god. According to the LXX. rending of tbs last 
clause it might be thought that these objects vm 
actually images of Moloch and Remphan: but it 
must be rememliered that we cannot suppose an 
image to have had the form of a tent, and that the 
version of the passage in the Acta, as well as the 
Masoretic text, if in the latter case we may change 
the order of the words, give a dear sense. As to 
the meaning of the last clause, it need only be 
remarked that it does not oblige ns to infer that 
the Israelites made the images of the false gods, 
though they may have done so, as in the ease of ths 
golden calf: it may mean no more than that they 
adopted these gods. 

It is to be observed that the whole passage does 
not indicate that distinct Egyptian idolatry ws» 
practiced by the Israelites. It is very remarkable 
that the only false gods mentioned aa worshipped 
by them in the desert should be probably Moloch, 
and Chiun, and Remphan, of which the latter two 
were foreign divinities worshipped in Egypt. From 
this we may reasonably infer, that while the Ind- 
ites sojourned in Egypt there was also a grrat 
stranger-population in the Lower Country, and 
therefore that it is probable that then the shep- 
herds still occupied the land. R. S. P. 

* Jabionski (Pantheon jEgyptiormsn, Prolego- 
mena, L. ) makes Remphah the equivalent of rtgi* i 
Cali, that is Luna, whose worship waa maintained 
in Egypt at an early day. Hia attempt, however, 
to prove that this was an Egyptian divinity, in kh 
learned treatise Remphah illustrate, is not borne 
out by the evidence of the monuments, the Asiatic 
type of countenance being strongly marked in t he 
delineations of this god. He is represented brand 
ishing a club. A good specimen is to be seen b 
the Museum of the Louvre at Paris (Salle dm 
Monuments Religieux, Annoire K), where is col- 
lected in one view a complete Egyptian Pantbeoo- 

Movers (Die Religion der Phdnixier) finds no 
trace of Remphan among the gods of Phoenicia. 
He makes Moloch the Fire-god of the Ammonites, 
whose worship was extended through Assyria and 
Chaldma — the personification of fire as the holy 
and purifying element. 

Count Rouge considers Aticsii or Kktksh sod 
Anta or Anata to be different forms or c bar 
acters of the same divinity, an Asiatic Venus, for 
though she wears the same head-dress and diadem 
as the Egyptian goddess Hathor, the Egyptian* 
never represented their own goddesses by an en- 
tirely nude figure. Both forms of this divinity 
may be seen in the louvre, as above. As A*t.i 
she appears as the goddess of war, wielding a 
battle axe, and bolding a shield and lance. Such 
was also the character of Anaitis, the war-god 
dess of the Persians and okl Assyrians. Accord 
ing to Movers, Astarte was a divinity of a uni- 
versal character, whose worship, under varioui 
names, was world-wide. J. P. T. 

• REPETITIONS IN PRAYER It b 
a characteristic of all superstitious devotion * 
repeat endlessly certain words, especially the nan* 
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d deities invoked, a practice which cor Lord 
3 *ttoAct(« and woXvAoy^a, and 
■anvij co ndemn* (Matt. vi. 7). 

Wha the priesu of Baal beaought their God 
hr fct U kindle their sacrifice, they cried inces- 
antlv fcr several hoars, in endless repetition, 0 
Baal W ms, O Baal hear ns, 0 Baal hear m. 
Me. (1 K. xviii. 26). When the Ephesian mob 
■* «rilsd to madness for the honor of their god- 
hem, ix two boon and more they did nothing bat 
«meh with at m ost tension of vote, Great the 
Uiam ef the Rpheeime, Great the Diana of the 
ApAesms, Great the Duma of the tphtnam, 
Mt, with tbs same endless refwtitioo (Acts six. 28, 
4J). In the same way, in the devotions of Pagan 
Hams, the people would cry oat more than five 
keadrel tim es without ceasing, Audi, Ceetnr, 
AuA, Queer, Aw/#, Gcuir, etc. Among the 
Hind oos the sacred syllable Om, On, Om , is re- 
fuehed as a prayer thousands of times unintemipt- 
sly. go the Komen Catholics repeat their Pater 
JfeXen and their Ace Marine. These single 
mrde, with nothing eke, era pronounced over and 
•*» *°d over again; and the olject of the rosary 
■ lo keep count of the number of repetition*, 
fsr each attcronce a bead is dropped, ai d when 
al the heeds are exhausted, there have been so 
■se v prayers. 

Tks is the practice which our Saviour con- 
He oondenme all needless words, whether 
nphtiona or not. It is folly to employ a stao- 
mmm of synonymous terms, adding to the length 
d % payer without increasing its fervor. Such a 
*7* of prater rather shows a want of fervor; it 
b dw the rrsuh of thoughtless affectation, some- 
omei el downright hypocrisy. 

^petitions which really arise from earnestness 
mf agony of spirit are by no means forbidden. 
»• kavs examples of such kind of repetition in 
aw Saviour’s devotions in Gethsemane, and in the 
••forfol prayer of Daniel (ch. ix., especially vcr. 

C. E. S. 

BKPH'AEL [udom God Aeah] : 

Ma: Raphael). Son of Shemaiah, the firat- 
of (>!<«d-edo«n, and one of the gate-keepers 
d the Tabernacle, “able men for strength for the 
•dea” Chr. xxvl. 7). 

RBTHAH (n?^ [riche*] : *Pof^: Rnpka). 
t of Ephraim, and ancestor of Joshua the son 
d 5m (1 Chr. rii. 25). 

RKPHA'IAH [3 svL] [healed of 

’Pa^dA; Alex. Papa ta: kaphaln). L 

** of Brphaiah appear among the descend-' 
«f Zsrubtwhel in l Chr. iii. 21. In the 
*** ** » Syriac he is made the ton of Jesalah. 

* < ' P w fata .) One of the chieftains of the tribe 

* i® the reign of Hesekiah, who headed 

Mpeditian of five hundred men against the 
Ansirkjtei of Mount Seir, and drove them out (1 
thr- b. 42). 

*• P's*. Pa f a p a.] One of the sons of Tola, 
M«aof baachar, -heads of their father’s house” 
U3r. viL 2). 

* * ®o warrant for "doten to the hold ” lo 
k T. Bad H been b?, "down ” might have been 
«M«*haalrty. 

* ft* Is the fwadartnf to tbs andsot and trust- 
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4. [Sin. Po^cuor.] Son of Binea, and de- 
scendant of Saul and Jonathan (1 Chr. ix. 43). 
In 1 Chr. viiL 37 be is called Raptta. 

5. 'rhe son of Hur, and ruler of a portion of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 9). He assisted in rebuilding 
the city wall under Nehemiah. 

REPH'AIM. [Giants, vol. ii. p. 912 .] 
REPH'AIM, THE VALLEY OF (PPJ? 

: ^ KoiXhs rwv Ttrdyvv [Vat T«i-]t 
[1 Chr.] r &y riydvToty; k. 'Pcupdty [Vat -ftp, 
Alex. -«*] ; in Isaiah <pdpayt artptd), 2 Sam. v. 
18, 22, xxiii. 13; 1 Chr. xi. 15, xiv. 9; Is. xvii. 5. 
Also in Josh. xv. 8, and xviii. 16, where it is trans- 
lated in the A. Y. “ the valley of the giants " (yrj 
'Pcupdty and ’Exilic ’Pcupaty [Vat. -tir, Alex, -tip] t 
A spot which was the scene of some of David's 
most remarkable adventures. He twice encoun- 
tered the Philistines there, and inflicted a destruc- 
tion on them and on their idols so signal that it 
gave the place a new name, and impressed itself on 
the popular mind of Israel with such distinctness 
that the Prophet Isaiah could employ it, centuries 
after, as a symbol of a tremendous impending judg- 
ment of God — nothing less than the desolation and 
destruction of the whole earth (Is. xxviii. 21, 22). 
[Pkuazim, mount.] 

It was probably during the former of these two 
contests that the incident of the water of Beth- 
lehem (2 Sam. xxiii. 13, Ac.) occurred. The 
“hold” « (ver. 14) in which David found himself, 
seems (though it is not clear) to have been the 
cave of Adullara, the scene of the commencement 
of his freebooting life; but, wherever situated, we 
need not doubt (hat it was the same fastness as 
that mentioned in 2 Sam. v. 17, since, in both 

cases, the same word (nj5Ctt^n, with the def. 
article), and that not a usual one, is employed. 
The stofy shows very clearly tlie predatory nature 
of these incursions of the Philistines. It was in 
“harvest time" (ver. 13). They had come to 
carry off the ripe crops, for which tlie valley wat 
proverbial (Is. xvii. 5), just as at Pas-dammim 
(1 Chr. xi. 13) we find them in the parcel of 
ground full of barley, at Lehi in the field of len- 
tiles (2 Sam. xxiii. 11), or at Keilah in the thresh- 
ing-floors (1 Sam. xxiii. 1). Their animals b were 
scattered among the ripe com receiving their load 
of plunder. The “ garrison, ’* or the officer* in 
charge of the expedition, was on the watch in tlie 
village of Bethlehem. 

This narrative seems to imply that the valley of 
Bephaim was near Bethlehem; but unfortunately 
neither this nor the notice in Josh. xv. 8 and xviii. 
16, in connection with the boundary line between 
Judah and Benjamin, gives any dew to its situa- 
tion, still less does its connection with the groves 
of mulberry trees or Baca (2 Sam. v. 23), itself 
unknown. Josephus (Ant. vii. 12, § 4) mentions 
it as “the valley which extends (from Jerusalem) 
to the city of Bethlehem." 

Since the latter part of the 16th cent.* the 
name has been attached to the upland plain which 
stretches south of Jerusalem, and is crossed by the 

worthy Syriac version of the rare word 71*H (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 18), rendered In oor version " troop.’’ 

c Netsib. The meaning is uncertain (wo vol. h. 
853, note). 

d According to Tobier ( Topoemphie, etc., II. 40l\ 
Ootow yc u s Is the first who records this identities tton. 
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rmm) to Bethlehem — the eLBik'ah of the modem 
Arab* (Tobler, Jerusalem, etc., ii. 401). But this, 
though appropriate enough aa regards its prox- 
imity to Bethlehem, does not answer at all to the 
meaning of the Hebrew word Kmek, which appears 
always to designate an inclosed valley, never an 
open upland plain like that in question, 0 the level 
of which is as high, or nearly as high, as that of 
Mount Zion itself. [Valley.] Eusebius, ( Oa*>- 
masticon, 'Patpadr and *Efisicpapaelfi) calls it the 
valley of the Philistines (noiXAs aWo<t>v\a tv), and 
places it 4 - on the north of Jerusalem,” in the tribe 
of Benjamin. 

A position N. W. of the city is adopted by 
Furat (ffandtcb. ii. 383 6), apparently on the 
ground of the terms of Josh. xv. 8 and xviii. 16, 
which certainly do leave it doubtful whether the 
valley is on the north of the boundary or the 
boundary on the north of the valley; and Tobler, 
In his last investigations (3 tte Wandertmg, p. 202 ), 
conclusively adopts the Wady dir Jo sin ( W. 
MnkJirior \ in Van de Velde’s map), one of the side 
valleys of the great Wady Beit Martina, as the 
valley of Rephaim. This position is open to the 
obvious objection of too great distance from both 
Bethlehem and the cave of Adullani (according to 
any position assignable to the latter) to meet the 
requirements of 2 Sam. xxiii. 13. 

Tbe valley appears to derive its name from the 
ancient nation of the Rephaim. It may be a trace 
of an early settlement of theirs, possibly after they 
were driven from their original seats east of the 
Jordan by Chedoriaomer (Gen. xiv. 5), and before 
they again migrated northward to the more secure 
wooded districts in which we find them at the date 
of the partition of the country among the tribes 
(Josh xvii. 15; A. V. “ giants ”). In this case It 
is a parallel to the u mount of the Amalekites ” in 
the centre of Palestine, and to the towns bearing 
the name of the Zemaraim, the Avim, the Ophnites, 
etc., which occur so frequently in Beqjarafo (vol. i. 
p. 277, note 6). G. 

REPHIDIM (D V T?'|: T [R<h*- 
him z]). Ex. xvii. 1, 8; xix. 2. The name means 
»*rt*sU” or “stays;’’ the place lie* in the march 
of the Israelite* from Egypt to Sinai. The “ wil- 
derness of Sin ” was succeeded by Repltidim accord- 
ing to these passages, but in Nuni. xxxiii. 12, 13, 
Dophknh and A lush are mentioned as occurring 
between the people’s exit from that wilderness and 
their entry into the latter locality. There is noth- 
ing known of these two places which will enable us 
to fix the site of Rephidim. [Alcsh ; Dopukah.] 
I>epeius’ view is that Mount Serbal is the true 
Horeb, and that Rephidim is Wady Feiran , the 
well known valley, richer in water and vegetation 
than any other in the peninsula (I^epsius’ Tour 
from Thebes to Sinai, 1845, pp. 21, 37). This 
would account for the expectation of finding water 
here, which, however, from some unexplained cause 
foiled. In Ex. xvii. 6, “the rock in Horeb” is 
named as J»e source of tbe water miraculously sup- 
plied. Ol the other hand, tbe language used Ex. 


• On ths other hand It is somewhat singular that 
the modern name for this upland plain, Bi ka'ah, 
should be the same with that of the great inclosed 
valley of Lebanon, which differs from it as widely as 
it eao differ from tbe signification of Bmek. Them is 
no connection between BM'aJi and Baca; they are 
teem Hally distinct. 

S Un this Lepsius remarks that Boblnson would 


xix. 1, 2, semis precise, as regards the point tfot 
the journey from Rephidim to Siwri was ■ dis- 
tinct stage. The time from the wilderness of Sa, 
reached on the fifteenth day of the second month 
of the Exodus (Ex. xvi 1), to the wildemesi ol 
Sinai, reached on the first day of the third month 
(xix. 1), is from fourteen to sixteen days. This, 
if we follow Num. xxxiii. 12-15, has to be dis- 
tributed between the four march-stations Sia, 
Dophkah, Alusb, and Rephidim, and their corre- 
sponding stages of journey, which would allow two 
days’ repose to every day’s march, as there am low 
marches, and 4 X 2 -{- 4 = 12, leaving two dsyi 
over from the fourteen. The first grand object 
befog the arrival at Sinai, tbe intervening distance 
may probably have been despatched with all powb 
ble speed, considering the weakness of the host by 
reason of women, etc. The name Horeb is by 
Robinson taken to mean an extended range or 
region, some part of which was near to Repfodhs, 
which he places at Wady eak-Sheikh ,* nmnrng 
from N. E. to S. W., on the W. aide of Gtbtl 
Fwreia , opposite the northern face of the modem 
Horeb. [Sinai.] It joins tbe Wady Feiran. 
The exact spot of Robinson’s Rephidim is a defile 
in the esk-Sheikh visited and described by Buck- 
hardt ( Syria, etc., p. 488) as at about five boon' 
distance from where it issues from the plain £r- 
Raheh, narrowing between abrupt cliffs of bfock- 
ened granite to about 40 feet in width. Here is 
also the traditional “ Seat of Moses ” (Robinson, 
i. 121). The opinion of Stanley (£?. $ P. pp. 40- 
42), on tbe contrary, with Ritter (xiv. 740, 741), 
places Rephidim in Watty Feiran, where the Users 
of building and cultivation still attest the inqar- 
tance of this valley to all occujants of tbe dssst 
It narrows in one spot to 100 yards, showing high 
mountains and thick woods, with gardens and date- 
groves. Here stood a Christian church, city and 
episcopal residence, under the name of Paran, k 
fore the foundation of the convent of Mount St 
Catherine by Justinian. It is the finest valley in 
the whole peninsula (Burckhardt, Arab. p. 602; 
see also Robinson, i. 117, 118). Its fertility «d 
richness account, as Stanley thinks, for the Amal- 
ekites’ struggle to retain possession against those 
whom they viewed as intrusive aggressors. Thb 
view seems to meet the largest amount of possible 
conditions for a site of Sinai. Iepaiua, too («* 
above) dwells on the fact that it was of no use for 
Moses to occupy any other part of the wilderness, 
if he could not deprive tbe Amalekites of tbe only 
spot (Feiran) which was inhabited. Stanley (41) 
thinks the word describing the ground, rendered 
the “ hill ” fo Ex. xvii. 9, 10, and said adequately 
to describe that on which the church of Paran 
stood, affords an argumeut fo frvor of the Feiran 
identity. H. H. 

• Upon the other hand, however, it may be 
urged with much force, that since Wady Feiran 
is full twelve hours’ march from Jebtl Musa, Repbb 
dim could not have been in that valley if the idem 
tity of Sinai with this mountain is maintaiiied; 


have certainly recognized tbe true position of Bephi- 
dim (i. e. at Wady Feiran ), had he not passed by 
Wady Feiran with its brook, gardeo, am! ruins — tbs 
most Interesting spot in the peninsula — In order 
see Snrbtt el- Chtvirm (ibid. p. 22). And Stanley ad- 
mits the objection of bringing the Israelites through 
the most striking scenery iu the desert, that of Feiran, 
without any event of importance to mark it. 
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hr Irp h idlm mi dlaUnt from Sinai but one day's 
Mh (Ex- xlx. S; Num. xxxiii. 15', and the dis- 
iswftwD Wady Feiran to Jebtl Mma could not 
hnv been accomplished by to great a multitude on 
fast ia a single march. Moreover, the want of water 
^okn of ia Ex. xxii. 1, 9, seems to prechide the 
edy F tirctn as the location of Rephidim ; for the 
Wsdy has an almost perennial supply of water, 
whereas the deficiency re fer red to in the narrative 
mem to have been natural to the sterile and rocky 
ngiaa into which the people had now oome, and it 
•as aaceswy to supply them from a supernatural 

I he location of Rephidim must be determined 
that of &*n; and the author of the above article, 
■ his article on Sinai, seems to answer his own 
u|smi> U for placing Rephidim in the Wady 
fdmn with Scrbdl as the Sinai, and to accept 
ia the main I)r. Robinson's identification of Sinai 
mi Had) , which requires that Rephidim he trans- 
feral to Wndy ts-SkeykA. The weight of topo- 
gn yhka l evidence and of learned authority now 
hm this view. J. P. T. 


• REPROBATE 

Ut ef ewdmring trial, or when tested, found un- 
wdf (with special reference, primarily, to the 
any of metals. see Jer. vi 30), hence, in general, 
m ryi, worikUm. 

Tbs ward is employed by St Paul, apparently 
bo the sake of the antithetic parallelism, 9 Cor. 
tm f, 7, in the merely negative sense of “ un- 
pmd,** M anaUestrd," with re fe rence to himself 
is bemqt left, supposably, without that proof of his 
• which might be furnished by disciplinary 
, inflicted upon offenders through his 
lity. The same word, which is ordi- 
P ia the A. V. translated “ reprobate,’* is ren- 
1 1 Cor. ix- 97, *• a castaway,” and Heb. vi. 8, 
D. S. T. 


EK'SEK fl?? * AtuHi; [Alex.] Aaotg.- Re- 
■a) is anewtiooed only in On. x. 19, where it is 
mi la have bean one of the cities built by As&liur, 
Aar ha went oofc of the land of Shiner, and to 
as kin ** bettceem Nineveh and Calah.” Many 
■ritas bars boon inclined to identify it with the 
ttmaaa or Khftmna of the Byzantine authors 
laa. Mara, xxiii. 5; Prooop. Belt Pert. U. 1U; 
Xqk. Bys. mb race *pfwtra), A»»d of Ptolemy 
i umyr wpA. v. 18). which was near the true source 
rf Us western Khabour, and which is most prob- 
sfy Ihsamdsm Rns-eLam. (See Winer's Reai- 
r. trlscl, sab voce w Rosen.” ) There are no 
cwwada, however, for this identification, except the 
i ■ferity of name (which similarity is perhaps fal- 

■ms, abet the LXX. evidently lead ]D*T for 

while it is a fetal objection to the theory 
Bona or Resina was not in Assyria at all, 
tat is Western Mesopotamia, 900 miles to the west 
f bath the cities between which it is said to have 
am. A for more probable conjecture was that of 
( G aogmpk. fr'cr. ir. 93), who found 
i ia the Larissa of Xenophon (Anab. UL 4, 
whi c h ia moot certainly the modern Nimrod. 
a, or Dasm — whichever may be the true 
ef the word — most assuredly have been in 
As, however, the Nimrod 
naly to represent Calah, while tboee 
are the remains of Nineveh, we 
in the tract lying bet we 




two sites. Assyrian remains of some considerable 
extent are found in this situation, near the modern 
village of Selamiyeh , and it is perhaps thp most 
probable conjecture that these represent the Resen 
of Genesis. No doubt it may be said that a “ great 
city/* such as Reeen is declared to have been (Gen. 
x. 19), could scarcely have intervened between two 
other large cities which are not twenty miles apart; 
and the ruins at Selamiyeh, it must be admitted, 
are not very extensive. But perhaps we ought to 
understand the phrase “ a great city *’ relatively 
— i. e great, as cities went in early times, or great, 
considering its proximity to two other larger towns. 

If this explanation seem unsatisfactory, we might 
perhaps conjecture that originally Asshur (KileJt- 
Sherghnt) was called Calah, and Nimrod Resen; 
but that, when the aeat of empire was removed 
northwards from the former place to the latter, the 
name Calah was transferred to the new capital. In- 
stances of such transfers of name are not unfre- 
quent. 

The later Jews appear to have identified Reeen 
with the K ileh-SA erghat ruins. At least the Tar- 
gums of Jonathan and of Jerusalem explain Kesen 

by Tel-At»sar (-obn or “OHbn), •• the mound 
of Asshur.’* G. R. 

* RKSH, which means “ bead,** is the name 

of one of the Hebrew letters (*^). It designates a 
division of Ps. cxix. and commences each verse of 
that division. It occurs in some of the other al- 
phabetic compositions. [Poetry, Hebrew ; 
Writing.] H. 

RE'SHKPH Alex. 

Rtteph). A son of Ephraim and brother of Kephah 
(1 Chr. vii. 25). 

• RESURRECTION. The Scripture doc- 
trines of the resurrection and of the future life are 
closely connected ; or, rather, as we shall see in the 
sequel, are practically identical. 

It will be proper, therefore, to begin with the 
notices and intimations of both, which are contained 
in the Old Testament. 

I. Resurrection in the Old Testament. 

1. The passage which presents itself first for coo- 
sideration is Ex. iii. 6, the address of God to Mo- 
ses at the bunting bush, saying, “ 1 am the God of 
thy father, tbe God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob.*' This text takes prece- 
dence of all others, inasmuch as it is expressly ap- 
pealed to by our Lord (Matt xxii. 31, 82; Mark 
xii. 23; Luke xx. 87) in proof of a resurrection, 
and in confutation of the Sodducees, who dented it. 
Now, our Lord argues that since God is not a God 
of the dead but of the living, it is implied that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were still living. That 
they were still living is undoubtedly a truth of fact, 
and expresses, therefore, the truth of the relation of 
the Divine consciousness (so to speak) to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, as indicated in those words. 
Moreover, this argument from those words was in 
accordance with the received modes of Jewish 
thought. It silenced the Sadducees. It probably 
has a foundation and a force in the structure of 
the Hebrew language which we cannot easily or 
fully appreciate. To us it would seem inconclu- 
sive as a piece of mere reasoning, especially when 
we oonsider that tbe verb of existence (“am *’) is 
not expressed in tbe Hebrew. But it Is not a pfeea 
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of mere reasoning. The recognition in the Divine 
mind of the then present relation to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, as living, b declared on Christ's 
authority; and the evidence of it contained in the 
Hebrew text was sufficient for the minds to which 
that evidence was addressed. A deeper insight 
into the meaning of this text, and into the charac- 
ter of Jehovah as tl>e ever-living God and loving 
Kathef, would prolwhlv make clear to our own 
minds more of the inherent force of this argument 
of our Blessed Lord in proof of the resurrection of 
the de:*d. 

8. ’Ihe story of the translation of Enoch, (Jen. 
v. 88, 24, manifestly implies the recognition of a 
ftiture, supramundane life, as familiar to Moses and 
the patriarchs; for, otherwise, how should we find 
here, as the Apostle to the Hebrews argues, any 
illustration of the second great article of faith in 
God, namely, that *» Heii a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him”? 

3. Tlie rapture of Elijah, as related in 8 Rings ii.. 
Implies as certainly a recognition of the same truth. 

4. The raising of the child by Elijah, 1 K. xvii. 
81-24, implies the fact, and the then existing be- 
lief in the (act, of the continued exigence of the 
soul after death, i. e. after its separation from the 
body. M U Lord, my God," says the prophet, “I 

pray Thee, let this child's soul ntphtsh) 

come into him again.” 

6. The same truth is implied in the account of 
the raising of the child by Elisha, 2 K. tv. 20, 
38-36. 

6. Also, in the case of the dead man resusci- 
tated by the contact of Klislia's bones, 2 K. xili- 
81. — And these three Ust are illustrations also of 
Urn resurrection of tl»e f*Wy. 

7. The popular lelief among the Hebrews in the 
existener and activity of tl>e souls or spirits of the 
defatted is manihM from the strong tendency 
whit l» existed among them to resort to the practice 
of necromancy. .See the familiar story of the wit h 
of Endor, 1 Sam. until. See al»* the s«<l«mn pro- 
hibition of this practice, l»eut. tviti. 8-11; a here 

ara have expressly thuith 

thim % a seeker of a miraculous rt»|*.UM? 
from tin i/f.irf, — a ntmtmancrr. See also lev. 
xU. J1 and xx. 6; where the Israelites are forbid - 

deci to have recourse to the .-P2K t&'th, “ SMcIl 
as have Utmliar spirits," acconling to the received 
translation, hut according to Gearnms. •* 
aa«rn wlw evoke tl*e wo of the dr.ui. by the 
power of tncaitUlmns and magical songs, in order 
to give answers as to future and doubtful things 
Such was tlw witch of Endor hctxlf. I Sun xxviii. 
7. i Itese Herron- snorts are, under tlu* imur, very 
ftvepm tl» rrt'rrmi to in tlw O. T. : we Isa. xix. 3 
and lxix. 4; l»eut. xvtu. 11: 2 K- xxi 6; 2 i hr. 
Xixi .i - 6. Ac. In Isa. vui. 1 tin* word is u»ed in 
a tety •igmficsnt r*ttn.reti*in : “And alien they 
shall say unto you. Vrk unto fArm tAu/ i,.Tr f t- 

mnt.tr i/iirifj, the f^2H, and unto wizards that 
prep and that mutter; should not a people seek 
unto their t«od? Jttr the itnny f« /A* c/end 

(C'.-Ttn-hv ? To the law and to the testi- 
mosif.” 

Sow, it is of no consequence to our present pur- 
pose whether these necromancer* rvallv had inter 
KMins with departed spirits or not, — whether the 
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witch of Endor really called up tbs spirit of Sam- 
uel or not; they may all have been mere ic o p o s te rn 
jugglers, mountebanks: — it b all the same to as; 
the practice of consulting them and confiding b 
them proves incontestaldy the popular belief In the 
existence of the spirits they were supposed to evoke. 

8. The tame belief b shown in the use of the 

word Rrphdim sometimes translated 

*» giants," and sometimes ** the dead,” but «**<* 
properly meaning Manet, or, perhaps, M the t>- > 
of long ago: " see Isa. xiv. 9; l’s. Ixxxviii. 10 
Brov. ii. 18, it. 18, xxi. 16; and lta. uvi 14, 19 
[Glakts, xol. ii. p. 912 } 

9. This l-elicf is shown also, and ret more d**- 
tinctly, in the popular conceptions attached to £4*34. 

(VV^, or VHP), i. e. //*/«, the abode of Ibr 
departed. Our word y/rore , used in a broad and 
somewhat metaphorical sense, as equivalent to tbr 
abode of the dead in yenemi, may often be a proper 
translation of SheM; hut it b to be carefully ob- 
served that Sktvl b never used for an irndirti—u 
grave or sepulchre; — a particular man's grave w 
never called his tkedl. Abraham's burying-pbr* 
at Mamre, or Jacob's at Sbecbem, was never con- 
founded with ShtoL However Sktil may he am- 
ci ittd — and that naturally enough — with u* 
place in which the body b deposited and dec*'* 
the Hebrew* evidently regarded it M a place wbrtv 
the dead continued in a state of conscious existence 
No matter though they regarded the |4a«e as ewe 
of darkness and gloom : and no matter tlKMigh the* 
regarded its inhabitants as iktufti ; — still they Re- 
lieved that there was such a place, and that lh» 
souls of the departed still existed there: *e» la 
xiv. 9, 10: ** Hell {Shut) from beneath is n**vid 
for thee at thy coming; it stirreth up the dead 
thee, even all the chief ones of the earth; it hstu 
raised up from their thrones all the king* of tie 
nations. All they *|eak and say unto thee. Art 
thou also become weak as we? Art Uko tecum* 
like unto us? ” This may he said to l>e the lan- 
guage of poetic imagery and personification ; bat 
it unquestionably expresses prevailing popular ideas* 
Jacob g«e* down to Si tvi to A is s»fi moamtng, 
(im. xxxvii. .l.V Ahraliutn y*# to kit fnttrrt r* 
/x ice, Gen. xv. 13. And so in general, the tuaiE 
lar phrase, “ Icing g* f heted to his fattier*,'' n»*au« 
more than dung as tliev had died, or being placed 
in the Until) tomb; it means, joined to their «*«>• 
jrttn and ubiety in Shtt'J : see Jot* iii. 11-19, and 
xir. 13; Bs. xvi. 10. ai>d xtix. 14, 15. Joe the far- 
ther development of the idea, connected with the 
later conception of “the hoaoni of At'raham.' 

Luke xvi. 32. (IIiix; Aukaiiaw’s Hoe-*w ] 

10. There are m-uiv indications, in the l >ld lea- 
tameiit. of the id#-.* of a resurrection prnprr. of s 
rrmii.il of a *ul and L«lv, and a transitnwi to s 
highrr life than eilbcr tlmt of earth or iM Sir<U. 

1 lie vt*ion of the valley of the dry twiws w 
l^e-k xxxvii., though It tnsv tc tntriidrd i.wrrly 
to sv nil- lire tlie restoration of the Jewish *tsl«. 
\H show* that the notion of a re*urree»KWi i4 tlw 
U^lv. even after iU decay and corrupiesi. bsd 
distinctly necurrrtl to men's minds in the lim* ^ 
the |it"'.liet, and was reganleil neither as al^tfd. 
i*or as t<vnd the hunts of Almighty power. U ■ 

| rvm nnph»ve«l for the puqs-we of tUutertthuy s» 
other grand Ulea. another wonderful lari. 

In Isa. xxvi. 19, the |»n>pltet says: “ Tby dttd 
\ men ' 1 1 eh meiAim) shall hvw, together with 
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lad body stall they arise. Awake and sing, ye 
ita dwell in the dost: for thy dew is as the dew 
of kerbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead ” 

Pa. xvt 8-11 : “ My flesh also shall 
rat in hope; for thou wilt not leave my soul 
I'lTpJ) in bell (VlHlpb); neither wilt thou 
■fir thy Holy One to see corruption.” 1*8. xvii. 
11: ** 1 stall be satisfied when I awake in thy 
Ikma." Pa. xxiii. 4: “ Though I walk through 
Us valley of the shadow of death I will fear 
a# rriL” Pa. Ixxiii. 84-26: ‘ ‘ Thou shalt guide 
os by thy counsel, and afterward receive me to 
fkry. Whom tare 1 in heaven but thee? and 
itare is nooe upon earth that I desire besides thee. 
My tab and my heart fiaileth, but God is the 
araftk of my heart, and my portion forever." 
M dv. 18-lb: “ Oh that thou wouldest hide me 
as ■ the grave (Shtdly, that thou wouldest keep 
m moth until thy wrath be past, that thou would - 
sa appoint me a set time and remember me ! If 
% nan die stall be live again ? All the days of my 
^p tal e d time will 1 wait, till my change come, 
ft* call, and i will antwer thee ; thou sh tit 
tea «t deat/e to the work of thy hands." Job xix. 

*• Ob that my words were now written! 
•it that they were printed in a book! that they 
*st grans with an iron pen and lead in the rock 

tmw! For I know that my Redeemer (Vs^, 

i — who, Geeenius says, is here God himself) 
tmk, and that be shall stand in the latter day 
qua the mrth ; and after my skin let them de- 
an* this body, yet in my flesh stall I see God." 
h b true many attempts have been made, by vary- 
H translations and special interpretations, to as- 
aji to this psmage some other reference than to 
ike raorrsctkio of the dead. Rut if this last is 
tka satorsl sense of the words, — and of this every 
ws^id trader must judge for himself, — it is just 
■ -wARt as any other, for it is only begging the 
famine is allege that the idea of a resurrection 
tad art occ ur red at "that time. Dan. xii. 2, 3 : 

* Asd many that sleep in the dust of the earth 

sweka, some to everlasting life, and some to 
ad everlasting contempt.” Here it can 
tartly nth any reason be doubted that a proper 
tarncUw of the body is meant. 

U- This idea and hope of a future resurrection 
ms yet more dtatinetly devel o ped during the period 
***** the done of the Canon of the Old Testar 
Bnt and the Christian era. See 2 Msec. rii. 
1 li 88; Wisdom, ii. 1, 23, and iii. 1-9. 

*1 If we compare the definition of faith in the 
temsii cha pt er of the Kptsile to the Hebrews, and 
’ta tetemot of the palpable truth that he who 
"math ts God “ must believe that be is, and that 

* ■ * ttwrrdrr *f thorn that diligently seek him" 
*** the ifltMtntioue given in the reel of the chap- 

dram from the Old Testament, we shall see 
'ist u utMt it implied in the ease of all of them, 
w esfl « «f Enoch, that they looked for a future 
^iblub and everlasting life. See particularly 

* in, u-u, 19, 88, 33. 

H Ffffbilita arc the predictions in E*. xxxlv. 

W 24, 23; Jer xtx. 7 ; and Ho*, iii. 
1 ~ *bmt, in eoaneetlou with a restoration of the 
•• sea lokl of “ my servant David who shall 
ta tew pri n as," - David their king, whom I will 
**■ J* ’ etc. Also, the prediction in Mil iv. 6 : 
' 1 te you Etfyeh the prophet,” etc., with 
mmyma Ldb is. 7, 8, 19. It stems that 
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(lerod, — with most other Jews, probably, — ex 
period this last prediction to be fulfilled by a literal 
resurrection. The question is, Shall we find in 
such prophecies a resurrection, metempsychosis , oi 
metaphor? Probably the last; see Matt xi. 14, 
Mark viii. 13; Luke i. 17; John i. 21. Thus John 
the Baptist was Elias, and he was not Elias: that 
is to say, Ije was uot Elias literally, hut, as tht 
angel said, he came “in the spirit and power ot 
Elias;” and in him the prophecy was properly 
fulfilled, — he. was the “ Elias which was Lr to 
come.” 

14. There are in the Classical as well as in the 
Hebrew writers, indications of the recognition not 
ouly of the continued existence of the souls of the 
departed, but of the idea of a proper resurrection ; 
— showing that the thought does not strike' the 
unsophisticated human mind as manifestly absurd. 
See Horn. fL xxi. 54, and xxi* 756 (tao <rrtf 
trorroi )• See also jEsclnlus, who uses the same 
word. 

15. It must be admitted, however, that with all 
the distinct indications that the writers and saints 
of the Old Testament looked for a future life and 
a final resurrection, they very often indulge in ex- 
pressions of gloomy despondency, or of doubt and 
uncertainty in regard to it; so that it is strictly 
true, for Jews as well as for Gentiles, that life and 
immortality are brought to light through the GosjieL 
For some of those gloomy utterances see Isa. 
xxxviii. 18, 19; Job xiv. 10-13; xvii. 14-16; x. 
18-22; vii. 6-9; Ps. xxx. 9; xxxix. 12, 13; xlix. 
19, 20; lxxxviii. 4-12; di. 11, 12, 23-28; ciii. 
15-17; civ. 29-31; cxliv. 3-5; cxlvi. 4-6; Hoc let. 
iii. 18-22; ix. 4-6, 10. But, on the other hand, 
see Eccles. xii. 7, 13, 14: “Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall 
return unto God that gave it.” “ l or God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” 
So then the soul, or spirit, neither perishes with 
the body, nor is absorbed into the Deity. It con- 
tinues in conscious existence, a subject of reward 
or punishment. 

II. Resurrection in the New Testament. 

1. There are five cases of the raising of dead 
persons recorded in the New Testament. 

(a.) The daughter of Jairus, Luke viii. 49-55; 

(6.) The widow's son at Nain, Luke vii. 11-15; 

(c.) Lazarus of Bethany, John xi. 1-44; 

(d.) Dorcas, or Tabitha, Acts xi. 36-42; 

(e.) Eutychu*, Acts xx. 9-12. 

2. Several other references are made, in a more 
or less general way, to the power and the fact of 
miraculously raising dead persons; Matt. x. 8 
(text disputed); xi. 5; Luke vii. 22; John xii. 
1, 9, 17; ileb xi. 19, 35. 

It is to be noted that all these cases recorded or 
alluded to in the New Testament, like the cases of 
miraculous resurrections in the Old Testament, 
were resurrections to a natural, mortal life; yet 
they imply, no less, continued existence after death ; 
they prefigure, or rather, they presuppose a final 
resurrection. 

3. The doctrine of a final general resurrection 
was the prevailing doctrine of the Jews (the Phar- 
isees) at the time of Christ and his Apostles. See 
Matt. xxii. ; Mark xii.; Luke xx. 33-39; John xl. 
23, 24; Acts xxiii. 6-8; xxiv. 14, 15, 21; and 
xxvi. 4-8. If, then, Clirist and his Apostles 
plainly and solemnly assert the same doctrine, wt 
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are not at liberty to give their word* a strained or waa indeed a favorite and lofty apecnlatioo of tht 
metaphorical Interpretation. We must suppose ancient heathen philosopher?. Hot they eooid 
them to mean a hat they knew they would be never demonstrate Its necessary truth by mm 
understood to mean. I bis is especially clear in ing, nor establish its practical reality by positive 
the case of St. Paul, who bad himself been edu- evidence. It remained, and, for all ph>l«e 

cated a Pharisee. ophy could ever do, must have con tinned, unit 

The Jews seem to hate also believed in return- a beautiful vision, a noble aspiration, or, at best, a 
ingiyrintg: Acts ail. 13-15; Matt. xia. 26; Mark probable presentiment. 

vi. 49; Luke xxiv. 37-39; but neither Christ nor The popular view of the Greek mind was drveL 
bis Apostles seem anywhere to have admitted or oped in the ideas of Hades, Klyatam, and Tarta- 
sanctioned this opinion. rus; and to this view may correspond also the pop 

4. The resurrection of Christ is the grand pivot ular Hebrew conception of S'ActV; from which the 
of the ( hristian doctrine of the resurrection of veil of darkness — even for the minds of inspired 
the dead, .serial characters of Christ's restirrec- poets and prophets — was not wit inly removed, 
tion are: (1.) His body rose, which had not seen until the glorious light of the Gospel ■ * >» **< in 
corruption. (2.) His body rose to immortal life— upon it. The nearest approximation of heathen 
M to die no more,'' Rom. vi. 9, 10. (3.) His lody theories to the Christian doctrine of the re— met 
rose a spiritual body — the same, and yet not the tiou, — a kind of instinctive groping to w ar ds it. 
same, which had Urn bid in the tomb. John xx. — is found in the wide-spread philosophical and 

19, 20: Ioike xxiv. 1.3-32; Mark iri. 12; 1 Cor. popular notion of muttmj»ych<ms. The inmr- 
xv.; Phil. iii. 21; 1 Pet. iii. 21, 22. (4.) It is tabu ahich the heatlien imagined and to which 
nx' re consonant with the Scripture statements to they aspired, even in Klyaium, was, for the most 
bold that his Indy rose a tpiritnnl bo>iy. than that, part, a sad and sorry immortality, — an immre- 
rismg a natural, corrupt i Me, mortal body, it was tality to which they mould unhesitatingly hews pre 
ei titer gradually or suddenly changed la-fore or at ferred this present life in the desh, if it could late 
bis ascension. (5.) He was the first thus raised to been made permanent and raised above a c ci de nt 
a spiritual, immortal life in tlte body, 1 Cor. xv. and jwin. Rut their notions of roctempay cheats 

20, 23; for it is to beolisrrved that, while the rocks could have afforded them at tliis point bat meagre 
were rent snd thus the grave* were opened at hit \ consolation. Instead of Paradise it wne only an 
crucijixitm, jet the bodies of the saints which indefinite Purgatory. 

slept did not arise and mine out of their grate* But how has the Gospel brought fifo and im- 
untd "Jttr hi* rtfurrectutf. They, too. seem to mortality to light? B\ estaMidiing as an indafo- 

have risen, not with natural bodies like l^azarus j table practical fact the resurrection of the body 

and others, but with spiritual todies; for they are 1 Tims the natural repugnance to annihilation, the 
said to have “ ap|**»red unto many," I tit they do j indefinite longings and asp rations of the human 
not seem to hair lived again a natural life among I mind, its fond anticipations of a life to cotne. arr 
met) and to have died a second time. Neither were . fully con finned and satisfied. Immortality is r*> 
their ** ap|**araii<v» ” the *|^wnti«>ns <d rttu, »tn*; linger a dream or a theory, but a practical, targi- 

; their rose and came out «>| tlnr Me fact, a fact loth proved snd diustrated, and 

— not out of *• llic grave.” out ot •• /f ait/," therrf -re capable of leing l*oth confidently ULrted 

or *• iS/ 1 - L, ' l ut out of “ their gravea.” And. like and distinctly realized. 

their risen IjohI, they soou disappeared from the In the view of the New Testament, the iu.n*r- 
acmes of earth. ■ tality of the soul and the rmim-c? ion of the tod? 

5. Tliere are several u«es snd applications, in 'always involve or in ply each other. If the sou] 
the New Trstan-ent, of the words hyd/rroxfit and is innnort.il, the body will be raised; If the body 
ffipau, which seem to be tnUUnlially sjimny- will le r»wd, the s- ul is immortal. Tl>« fin* ia 
nw-us, differing oi.lv ui tlie figurative form of the ! implied in our lord's refutation of the Saddixwt . 

0 n tiMiti tlx -ught, and who h are alike translated the second is a matter of course. ILe fhnstian 
••resumrctii.ii,” lbe same U true of the verb* doctrine of immortality and resurrection u a euo- 
frtitn whi-h they are derived: (1.) lbey seem to vertiMe enthy mcme. 

in.pxct imiiK.rtal lite. in general, in a future world, And U not this plain, common-sense view of iKe 
Matt. xam 31, and the parallel passages in Mark Scriptures, after all, nearer the most phtk-»*j»fcfc* 
and I. nke: 1 for. tv. 1H, 19. ,2) Ibev siginft truth, than the counter analytical al -strar '<•«*% v 
distinctly t lie resume turn of lh* Lfy, John v. 2#. All we n«ed care al-.ut, it ia sometimes ll. sight 
29 . ti. 21. 24; 1 * tv. -17* - T>4 ; snd all the and aa d. is the immortality of the soul. lyi lltsl 
cus wlwur i brist's rr*umt t.. it is s)«»kru of, as { le e»tar hd-rd, ami we havp tefore us all tl*e fut 
John it. 2 ♦ ; Luke xnv 3-7; Malt xxvti 52; , life tint we can drvrr Why should wc wish ue 

twin. 13. Ac , Ac ; also 1 < xv. l-2f; snd see tlie r»*o, motion of this material incun I ranee • 

1 uke xv u 31. (3.) 1 l»ey m-r to a spiritual and But, th-ugh it is sntfirirntly evident that the bu 

im ral n-snrrvt tx-n. 1 ph. i. 2 11 . comp. n. fi; phil. man * 1 1 i* somewhat distinct from the L-tv — an 

Ui. 11 < V ; fob in. 1; B.-m vi. 4-14; Ac. mm it- r d. thinking *ut-*tanoe; snd though we 

But here is to be noted, tl it. according to the tin * <* 1' conceive that it i« cajwiMe of o-n- *■*»*- 
nl^wa of the New Tctment, aa will t* partiru- ne*s ,ml of int«nnl artmti.a, and of S{-intiaaJ 

bvilv seen in St. Paul's arguri *nt in 1 t or. xv , n ter o -.■'uunion, in a state -»f separation fn m thi 

tlw second sigmfb atx-n is always imj lied in and v*!. iiia«mucli aa all wp have ever rsprn 

with tl e fir»t. aa a n-u-lit c-n or s r»»i *e,^tcnoe; and meed. i ill we tlius p»itivciv know of its site « 
tliat tie* tl. nl is merviv iirf-tapli'-ncal and drul-., mci»t, has levn in coi.necticm wit h aisd 

tl- I W Iwst l»eti or phil-w-t t.tc d«ctrine of im- l> v n • . f s U«lily organ i/.st ion. — hy what aort 
•w-rt alitv is to le carefullv distinguished fn -ui the of phv are we to conclude that of oairw 

t hn*t »n d<»tnt.e of tlie nwirrcctn-n. Ilie ah- and of i - «rtamty it will have no need *4 its boil- 
•tract ii. ui ortil.ty of the human soul, its imnx>r- dv or. a i*itc»n. eitlver fur its o'ntinueil exist cue* 
rniity UulrpcsxUut of any minimi with the Uxly, tor rvtu for its fuQ action, progress, and eijoynool 
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to a feme stole? How do we know that the hu- 
man soul n not, in its very nature, so constituted 
as to need a bodily organization for the complete 
pky and ezcr co e of its powers in every stage of 
to ttisteooe? So that it would, perhaps, be in- 
maristant with the wisdom of its Creator to pre- 
wrve it in an imperfect and mutilated state, a 
■an wreck and relic of itself and its noble func- 
bsos, to all etomity? And so that, if the soul is 
to be continued in immortal life, it ccrtaiuly is to 
to skimUely reunited to the body? indeed, it 
waH be quite as philosophical to conclude that 
the nol oould not exist at ail, or, at least, could 
ml art, could not even exercise its consciousness, 
without the body; as to oooclode that, without 
tie tody, it could continue in the fell exercise of 
n powers. 

Huth these eoodmioos an oontradicted by the 
Smiptmw doctrine of a future life. On the one 
toni, the soul is not unconscious while separated 
frem the body, but is capable of eqjoying the 
bfafal spiritual p remo ce and communion of Christ ; 
hr to be absent from the body is to be present 
wito the Lard, and to be thus absent, and present 
with Christ, is 44 Car better ” than to be here at 
home in the body; and, on the other hand, that 
the fall frwitkm, the highest expansion, the freest 
artmty, and the complete glorification of the soul, 
*f» not attained until the resurrection of the body 
w eridart from the whole tenor of evangelical and 
sytouHci l instruction, and especially from the feet 
titot the re surr e c tion of the body — the redemp- 
tion at th* body — is constantly set forth as the 
highs* and ultimate goal of Christian hope. As 
Chnaiam, t h ere fo re, we should not prefer the ab- 
stract immortality of heathen philosophy, which, 
md and shadowy as it was, could never lie proved, 
to lbs rs su rre c Lion-immortality of the Scriptures, 
which Is unwind to us on Divine authority, and 
■ N Uadm d by incoo tro vcr t ible evidence. Nor should 
■t asto to complete the heathen idea by engrafting 
span it what we arbitrarily choose of the Scripture 
hrtrins If any portion of this doctrine is to be 
nwrifd, the whole is to be received ; there is the 
mm erideoee for the whole that there is for a 
pwt ; for. if any part is denied, the authority on 
wtoch tbs remainder rests is annulled. At all 
1 i«K ow business here is to stole, not so much 
•to the true doctrine is, as what the Biblical doc- 
titot is. 

la saying, therefore, that if the body be not 
femd. there Is no Scripture hope of a future life 
to the soul, we do not exalt the flesh above the 
tow U or the rmurreetion of the body above the 
^■ wt s l it y of the soul We only designate tl>e 
miUoa on which alooe the Scriptures assure us 
d tointwal Immortality, the evidence by which 
■tow it Is p ro m t- M As in Adam all die, even 
• to Christ shall all be made alive.” Chritt 
‘mill life sad immortality to light, not by an- 
•fewuiiii i ly asmrting the dogma of the immortal- 
h «f the soul, but by fife own rtmrrectum from 
•* 

Tto* the rssurrwtiflu on which St Paul so 
■ ms* I y audhts (l Go r. xv.) Is conceived of by 
fe* as to roll in g the whole question of a future 
Ifr sum* tw e v i de nt beyond dispute. See particu- 
hriy rr. IS-1», ttH 

t. Th* New Testament doctrine of immortality 
to then, its dsrfrins of the resurrection. And its 
htoto af tto resunwctlon we are now prepared 
to show tovtovm the fallowing points: — 


(1) ’rhe resurrection of the body; 

(2) The resurrection of this same body; 

(3) The resurrection in a different body; 

(4) That, a resurrection yet future; and 

(5) A resurrection of all men at the last day. 

(1.) The New Testament doctrine of the resur- 
rection is the doctrine of the resurrection of the body . 
That in the fifteenth chapter of his epistle to the 
Corinthians, St Paul teaches the Christian doctrine 
of immortality, we have shown above. His doc- 
trine is supposed by some to be too refined, as they 
say, to be consistent with a proper resurrection of 
the body; and so they would contradistinguish St 
Paul’s view from other and grosser views, whether 
in the New Testament or elsewhere. But on the 
other hand the truth seems to be that St Paul 
does not give us any special or peculiarly Pauline 
view of the Christian doctrine of the resurrectiou, 
hut only a fuller exposition and defense of it than 
the New Testament elsewhere contains. 'Hie 
Pauline doctrine we accept as the Christian doc- 
trine. And that the resurrection of which he speaks 
not only implies the immortality of the soul, but w, 
or necessarily and primarily implies, a resurrection 
of Uie body , is abundantly evident That the 
resurrection of Christ on which his whole argu- 
ment is based, was a resurrection of the body, 
would seem beyond dispute. Otherwise, if Christ’s 
resurrection is to signify only the immortality 
of his soul, what means his rising on the third 
d'tyl Did his soul become immortal on the 
third day? Was his soul shut up in Joseph’s 
sepulchre that it should come forth thence ? Did 
his soul have the print of the nails in its hands 
and feet ? Did his soul have flesh and bones, as 
he was seen to have ? Besides, if there is to be 
any proper sense in the term resurrection, that 
which has fallen mist be that which is raised. 
The resurrection, therefore, must be a resurrection 
of the body. “ He shall change our vile body that 
it may tie fashioned like unto his glorious l>odj, 
according to the working whereby be is able even 
to subdue all things unto himself.” The doo- 
trine of the resurrection, as taught by St. Paul, 
exposed him to the mockery of the Epicureans 
and Stoics; it must therefore have been a resurrec- 
tion of the My, for the immortality of the soul 
would have been no theme of mockery to any 
school of Greek philosophers. The immortality of 
the soul, though, for want of sufficient evidence, it 
might not be believed, was never rejected as in- 
crtflibte ; but St Paul’s appeal is, 44 why should 
it seem a thing incredible with you that God 
should raise the dead ? ” 

(2. ) Moreover it is the resurrection of this ulen- 
tical body, of which the apostle speaks. The res- 
urrection of Christ, which is the type and find 
fruits of ours, was manifestly the resurrection of 
bis own body, of that very’ body which had been 
placed in Joseph’s sepulchre. Otherwise, if it 
were merely the assumption of a body, of soma 
body as a fit covering and organ of the soul, why 
is it said of bis body that it saw no corruption ? 
And what signifies his exhibiting to Thomas bis 
bands and hit side as means of bis identification? 
When bis disciples went to the sepulchre they 
found not the My of the Lord Jesus. What had 
become of it? T)»t was the question. They felt 
that question properly and sufficiently answered 
when they found that be had risen from the dea l. 

44 It is sown in corruption,” sivs the Apmttoj 
44 it is raised iu incorrupt ion." What is iai*.-2 
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If it be not what ia town ? and what is town if it 
be not the body ? M This corruptible,” the Apos- 
tle plainly adds, “{At* corruptible most put on 
Incorruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality.” So then, it is not the incorruptible 
soul that shall put on an incorruptible body, nor 
the immortal soul that shall put on an immortal 
body; but it is this corruptible and mortal body 
which is to put on — ». e., to assume, what it has 
not yet and in its own nature, an incorruptible 
and immortal constitution and organisation, and 
so be reunited to the incorruptible and immortal 
soul. 

It was suggested by Locke, and is often repeated 
by othera, that “the resurrection of the body,” 
though confessed in the creed, is nowhere spoken 
of in the Scriptures, but only “ the resurrection 
of the dead ” ; — a statement which furnishes a re- 
markable illustration of the fact that a proposition 
may be verbally true and yet practically false. 
And, indeed, it can hardly be said to be even eer- 
bally true; for, besides the resurrection of our 
Saviour's body, we read in the Scriptures that 
“ many bodies of saints which slept arose and came 
out of their graves after his resurrection ” ; and, in 
general, that “ our vile body shall be changed and 
fashioned like to his glorious body.” 

If the resurrection imports merely the assump- 
tion of a body, of some body, and not of the body, 
of this identical body, then why are the dead rep- 
resented as coming forth, coming forth from their 
graves, coming forth from the body sown as the 
plant grows up out of the earth from the seed that 
has been deposited in it? What have they more 
to do with their graves, or with the mass of cor- 
ruption which has been buried in the earth ? The 
souls of the faithftd departed are now with Christ ; 
and to what end should they be nude to come 
forth again from their graves at their resurrection 
upon hi* final appearing, — if they are then merely 
to assume a body, some body, which shall have 
nothing to do with the body which was laid in 
the tomb? “ We shall all lie changed," says the 
Apostle. He certainly does not mean that we shall 
be changelings. He does not say that our bodies 
shall be exchanged for others, but “ we shall be 
changed,*' L e., our bodies shall undergo a change, 
a transformation whereby from natural they shall 
become spiritual bodies, so that this very corrupt- 
ible itself shall put on incorrupt! m. 

Thus, though it is this very mortal body, this 
identical body, that shall be raised from the dead, 
it yet remains true that “ flesh and blood,” as such 
and unchanged, “ cannot inherit the kingdom of 
(*od, neither doth corruption inherit incomiptioa.” 
•* It is sown % natural body, it is raised a spir- 
itual body.” 

(3.) And this brings us to the third point, 
that the resume tiou of this same body is at 
once a resurrection in a different body. 

I Wit some will say, what sort of body is a 
spiritual body? Is not the expression a contra- 
diction in terms? The answer is, that a spirit- 
ual body is a body fitted by its constitution to 
be the eternal habitation of the pure and immor- 
tal spirit. How a body must be constituted in 
order to be fitted for such a purpose, we do not 
know and cannot tell. But that for anything we 
do know or can urge to the contrary, there may be 
sueh a body — proper material body — without 
any cootradirtkm or absurdity, St. Paul labors to 
demonstrate by a multitude of illustrations show- 
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ing the vast diversity that exists among the 
bodies with which we are actually acquainted 
(1 Cor. xv. 39-44). Among all this variety of 
bodies, therefore, which Almighty power is able t< 
constitute, there certainly may be, and the Apostle 
asserts that there certainly is, a spiritual body. 

Some, supposing that the term spiritual was in- 
tended to describe the internal or essential consti- 
tution, rather than to indicate the use and purpose, 
of this resurrection body, have surmised thid it 
would consist of some most refined and spiritualized 
kind of matter: and have suggested that it might 
be of an aerial, ethereal, or gaseous nature. But all 
such speculations transcend the bounds of our 
knowledge, and of our necessity; and are apt to 
end in something gross and grovelling, or subli- 
mated and meaningless. The term spiritual, as 
already said, is here used by the Apostle to indi- 
cate. not how the resurrection body is constituted, 
but that it is so constituted as to be a fit abode for 
the spirit in an eternal and spiritual world. 

In the contrasted expression “ natural body,” the 
term naiw'al (fvxt*ds) means, in the original, an- 
imal or animated, psychical, ensouled, — if the word 
may be allowed ; which surely does not imply that 
this body is composed of soul or of soul-like sub- 
stance, but that it is fitted to be the abode and or- 
gan of the animal or animating part of man, of the 
sensitive soul. And thus we can understand the 
pertinence of the Apostle’s allusion to Genesis, which 
otherwise must seem — as it probably does to ordi- 
nary readers — quite irrelevant and unmeaning. 
Having laid down the assertion, “ there is a natu- 
ral body, and there is a spiritual body,” he adds: 
“ And so it is written, The first man Adam was 
made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quick- 
ening spirit.” Now the word which is translated 
natural is directly derived from that translated 
soul, and thus the connection and the argument be- 
come plain and obvious ; as if the Apostle bad said, 
“ There is a soul-body, and there is a spirit- body ; 
and so it is written, The first man Adam was made 
a living soul, the last Adam was made a quickening 
spirit.” 

For it is to be observed that the Scriptures often 
make a distinction between soul and spirit, as weD 
as l>etween soul and body. Man, according to this 
Scripture philosophy, is viewed, not as bipartite 
but ns tripartite, not as consisting of soul and body, 
but of body, soul, and spirit. So viewed, tbe body 
is tbe material organization, the soul is the animal 
and sensitive part, tbe spirit is the rational and im- 
mortal, the divine and heavenly part. It is true 
we are now, for the most part, accustomed to nee 
soul as synonymous with spirit, — and so the Scrip- 
tures more frequently do, but they recognise also 
the distinction just pointed out In Scripture 
phrase, the spirit is the highest part of man, the 
organ of tbe Divinity within him. that part which 
alone apprehends divine things and is susceptible 
of divine influences. Hence the Apostle saye, “The 
natural man receive th not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither 
can he know them lecause they are spiritually dis- 
cerned ” — where the term natural is, in the orig- 
inal, again , psychic, i e. animal, pertaining 

to the souL There are but two other cases in which 
the word is used in tlie New Testament, and in both 
it is translated sensual: James iii. 15, “ earthly, 
sensvd. devilish”; and Jude 19, “ sensual, haring 
not the Spirit.” Thus, therefore, as the natural, 
or sensual, or animal, or psychical body, or tha 
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aiaUody, b a body, not constituted of aoul-eub- 
rtenns, but fitted for the use and habitation of 
lb sensitive tool; to we conclude that the spirit- 
ual body b a body, not constituted or composed of 
spiritual substance — which would be a contradic- 
tion, — but a true and proper body, a material 
body, fiUad lor the use and eternal habitation of 
the immortal spirit. 

The thought b sometimes suggested, in one form 
or another, that these bodies of ours are vile and 
wurthbaa, and do not deserve to be raised ; and, 
therefore, that the spiritual body will have nothing 
lo do with them. But it must be remembered 
that Christianity does not teach us to despise, to 
abs— , or to hate the body, rife and corruptible as 
it is. That b a Manichean and heathen no- 
tion. It b true, our present body may be viewed 
both aa an organ and as an incumbrance of the 
moL So far as it it an organ it is to be re- 
stored ; so far as it is an incumbrance it is to be 
dialled. This mortal b to put on immortality. 
That which b sown in corruption is to be raised in 
itmonuption. Christ at bis appearing shall 44 change 
uor rife body, that it may be fashioned like unto 
kit glorious body." That the spiritual body is to 
be a modification of the natural body, being as- 
sumed or clothed upon it as a new and glorious 
farm : that the one is to have a real, proper, and 
organic connection with the other, growing out of 
a as it were ; so that each person will hare, at the 
nuurrrrtion, not only an appropriate body, but his 
ova body, seems sufficiently evident from the Apos- 
tle • whole argument (1 Cor. xr.), and particularly 
bom kb illustration of the various plants which 
grow up from the seed cast into the ground. Each 
fdant has an organic connection with its seed, and 
tjod giveth **to every seed his own body." It is 
the seed itself which is transformed into the plant 
■hack rises from it. 

ti - 1 The resurrection of the body, of Out same 
febjp, id thb same body transformed into a new and 
tfurtimni body, b an event yet future. 

- As In Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
bo mads alive. But,” adds the Apostle, “ every 
hi in his own order : Christ the first fruits, after- 
wards they that are Christ's at his coming." Many 
mum hod died before Christ, men with immortal 
mimk yst wm bad been raised from the dead to 
iwBsrtal Ufe before Him ; Ue is the first fruits, the 
tr*~taro, tbs fint-Ugotteo from the dead. Nor 
o a sold thoft any shall be raised after Him until 
ho esobag. Then the last trumpet shall sound, and 
Cm dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we who 
wn afavo aod remain dull b** changed. If the Chris- 
too of the resurrection were only this, that 

d u« moment of death each soul receives a spiritual 
had? fitted to iU eternal state, why was not Christ 
ms 4 tin the third day ? And why does the Apostle 
n ptw i t the resurrection of which be treats as 
hath future and sunoltaneoua for “ them that are 
< 'knot's at kis numiny " T Nor can we suppose the 
ApetiU* hers to teach a merely spiritual resurrec- 
ihs, a wuunwrfimi from sin to holiness; for if so, 
why dans he say that it shall take place at the 
mmmd ef the la* trump ? And what would become 
d the distinction mads between the dead wbo are 
fee be raised, and the living who are te be changed ? 

(V ) Thb fcture resurrection of the body is to 
ks a rusHsesIbo of atl men at the bit day. 

This bus partly appeared already under tbs pre- 
auffing hands. We have seen that thb b true of 
of ffigf are CkriuCs ; bat whether, In 1 Cor. xv., 
171 
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the Apostle teaches the final resurrection of all 
mankiud may be a question. lie does indeed say, 
44 in Christ all shall be made alive," but whether 
this means absolutely all, or only all who are in 
Christ, may fairly be doubted. Perhaps the Apos- 
tle's meaning here might be thus paraphrased: 
44 For as, by virtue of their connection with Adam, 
who, by sin, incurred the sentence of death, all men 
who are in him by nature, being sinners and actu- 
ally sinning, die: even so, by virtue of their con- 
nexion with Christ, who, by his righteousness, b 
the restorer of life, shall all men who are vitally 
united to Him by faith, be made alive, being raised 
from the dead in his glorious image." But what- 
ever may be the meaning of those particular words, 
it is, no doubt, the doctrine of Scripture that aflj 
absolutely all the dead will be raised. St. Paul 
himself ebewhere unequivocally declares his belief 
— and declares it, too, as the common belief not 
only of the Christians, but of the Jews (the Phari- 
jwes ) of his time, — that 44 there shall be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, both of the just and unjust” (Act* 
xxiv. 15). 

But it by no means follows that all will rise in 
the same glorious bodies, or be admitted to the 
same immortal blessedness. Ou the contrary, it 
was expressly predicted of old that 44 some shall 
awake to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt; " — not to annihilation as an 
everlasting death opposed to the everlasting life, 
but to shame and everlasting contempt , which must 
imply continued conscious existence. And our 
Lord Himself, having made the declaration : 44 the 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, aud they that 
hear shall live; ” — which may refer, and probably 
does chiefly refer, to a moral and spiritual resurrec- 
tion ; — expressly and solemnly adds : 44 Marvel not 
at this ; for the hour is coming (he does not add, 
and note is), in the which all that are in the graves 
shall bear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation " (John ?. 25, 28, 23). 

The future bodies of the wicked mag, for aught 
tee know, be as ignomiuious, hideous, and loath- 
some, as perfectly fitted to be instruments and in- 
lets of unending ami most exquisite pain and tor- 
ment, as the bodies of the saints shall be glorioiM 
and happy. The Scripture doctrine contains noth- 
ing positive on this point. St. Paul having briefly 
stated that 44 in Christ all shall be made alive," even 
if in this he meant to include the wicked, gives no 
further account of their resurrection ; but goes on 
immed i ately to speak of those who are Christ's at 
his coming: and thenceforth confines his attention 
exclusively to them. This was natural for the Apos 
Ue, who nevertheless certiinly believed in a resurrec- 
tion of the unjust as well as of the just; as it is still 
for Christians, who believe the same. The special 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection is a doctrine 
of hope and joy ; but as such it is a doctrine in 
which those who are not Christ’s — who have not 
the Spirit of Christ, — have no share. 

Ibis resurrection is to be one general resurrec- 
tion at the last day. 

That such was the received doctrine in the time 
of our Lord is evident from John si. 2d, 24 : 44 Je- 
sus saith unto her, thy brother shall rise again. 
Martha saith unto him, ! know that be shall rise 
•gain in the re sur re ct ion at the last day." Our 
Lord himself seems to rsoognlse th e doctrine be 
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Ma freqorat on of the phrue, “ I will raise him up 
si the but day/' John ri. 39, 40, 44, 54. The 
Mine doctrine is distinctly taught by St. Paul (1 
These, ir. 14-18). As to the date of the coming 
of the Lord, of which he speaks, and that it will 
have a reference to the wicked as well as to the 
‘ust, see the first ten verses of the next chapter. 
See also the second epistle; particularly 2 'rheas, 
i. 7-10. And for the date, see again 2 Thess. ii. 
1-5. It is evident that the day of the coming of 
the Lord was, in St Paul’s view, in the uncertain 
future. It one sense it was always at hand , in an- 
other sense it was not at hand, 2 Thess. ii. 2. That 
he did not presume that he himself should be alive 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord, is plain 
from his solemn protestation (1 Cor. xv. 31) of his 
standing in such hourly jeopardy that he lived in 
the immediate prospect of death every day; while, 
in the very same connection and chapter (1 Cor. 
xv. 52) be associates himself with those who shall 
be alive at the sounding of the but trump, as he 
had also done at 1 Thess. iy. 15-17. But it is not 
to be forgotten that elsewhere he expressly associ- 
ates himself with those who will have departed be- 
fore the coming of the Lord ; — 2 Cor. iv. 14 : 
M Knowing that He which raised up the Ix>rd Jesus 
shall raise up us also by Jesus, and ihaU pit sent us 
with you ; ” note also the whole context in this 
and iu tlie following chapter. Now this second 
epistle to the Corinthians was written almost 
immediately after the first. Nor does he after- 
wards betray the slightest symptom of disappoint- 
ment in the prospect of his approaching martyr- 
dom (2 Tim. iv. 6-8). If the Apostle had felt 
that be had been grossly deluded and deceived in 
regard to “ that day,” and “ his appearing,” and 
been left, “ by the word of the l/>rd,” to lead others 
into the same delusion and error, would he have 
retained this triumphant confidence at the last, and 
expressed it without one word of explanation or 
retractation of his (alleged) former delusive hopes? 

There is one passage in the ApocaJyjme which 
seems inconsistent with the doctrine of one general 
resurrection at the hut day (Rev. xx.). Here we 
have a “ first resurrection,” either of all the saints 
or of the martyrs only; and, after a long interval, 
a general resurrection and judgment. How this 
representation is to be interpreted is a subject of 
doubt and dispute. It may be difficult to reconcile 
it with the other statements of Scripture on the 
same subject. But, at farthest, it would separate 
into only two great portions or acts, that which is 
elsewhere regarded in one point of view. 

III. The Christian doctrine or the Resur- 
rection NOT IXirOSSIBLE OR INCREDIBLE. 

Before proceeding to defend this doctrine against 
objections, it may he proper to state distinctly what 
the doctrine is, and what it is not. It is, (1 ) that 
there will be a general resurrection at the last day 
of the bodies of all mankind. 

(2. ) That the body in which each man will be 
raised will be the same as that in which he had 
lived; but changed, transformed at the resurrec- 
tion, so as, from a natural body, to become a 
spiritual body ; it will be at once the same and 
different 

Such is the doctrine; but how far and in what 
respects the spiritual bodies will be the same as the 
natural bodies — besides that they will have an 
organic connection with them ; how far they will 
be UU them in size, in form, In organization, in 
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limbs, in functions; whether, e. they wfll have 
the hair, beard, nails, etc. ; how far they may he 
subject to the physical laws of material things with 
which we are conversant; whether they will haws 
the same senses as the natural bodies, or more or 
less; whether they will have fixed forms, or the 
power of assuming various forms; what will be 
their essential constitution, or how they may exer- 
cise their functions in relation either to the spiritual 
or the material world —except that they will be 
real bodies (“ flesh and bones ”), though not cor- 
ruptible bodies (“flesh and blood”); the doctrine 
neither affirms nor denies. These are all matters 
of mere speculation. To the question, “ How are 
the dead raised up ? and with what bodies do they 
come?” the Scriptures vouchsafe no further an- 
swer than “spiritual bodies,” “like Christ's glori- 
ous body.” His body retained the print of the 
nails, and the rent iu the side after bis resurrec- 
tion, but it appeared also in various forms; be at § 
and drank with his disciples after his r esu rre ct ion, 
but so did the angels eat with Abraham; that 
body at length rote above the clouds, disappeared 
from the gaze of his disciples, and ascended to the 
right hand of God ; it was seen afterwards by St 
Stephen in heavenly glory, and by St Paul in a 
manifestation of overwhelming splendor. But after 
all no decision is furnished in regard to those 
speculative questions; and the positive doctrine of 
Scripture is left within the limits already stated. 

And now it remains to show that there is noth- 
ing impossible or incredible involved iu this doo- 
trine. 

(L) It is objected that a material organization 
cannot possibly be msde incorruptible and immor- 
tal, and fitted to a spiritual state and spiritual 
purposes. But how does the objector know this? 

(2.) It is said to be impossible that the identical 
body should be raised, because that body will have 
gone entirely out of existence, and in order for a 
resurrection or a restoration to take place, the thing 
so restored or raised must necessarily be in ex- 
istence. 

This must mean one of two things: either, that, 
as a definite body, in respect to its form and 
constitution, it has ceased to exist; or that, in 
respect to its very substance and the material 
which composed it, it has been annihilated. 

The latter sense cannot be intended by an ob- 
jector who recognizes the law of nature, that m 
particle of matter is ever lost. And according to 
the former sense, the objector would make the 
restoration, reconstruction, reorganization of any 
body, under any circumstances, and on any hy- 
pothesis, a sheer absurdity; for, in order that a 
body may be restored, reconstructed, reorganized, 
he expressly makes it necessary that it should 
already exist, actually constructed and organised. 
Is this self-evident? or, perhaps the position of the 
objector comes to this: if a house, e. p., has fidlen 
to ruin, and you restore it as it was before, it Is nut 
the same house; but if you restore it when U Is 
not dilapidated, or reconstruct it without taking it 
to pieces — however great the changes you may 
make — it will be the same bouse. But does re- 
storing mean merely repairing? And do recon- 
structing and reorganizing mean merely ckangmf 
the existing structure and organization? If ao, 
these words, as well as the word “resurrection,” ars 
commonly used in an abusive sense, or rather with 
no sense at all 

(3.) But it b thought that, even though the 
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My Bight be restored if it were simply resolved 
fate dmt, yet, inesmnch m it is resolved into 
tkntniary principle t, into oxygen and other past*, 
vhkh become mixed and confounded with the mans 
of gasm of the tame kind, or combined variously 
with gases of different kinds, it is impossible that 
the awe portions of these gases should be segre- 
f*t*d and brought together into the same body 
again. 

This viB require careful consideration. We take 
far granted that the 44 elementary principles ” into 
which the body is said to be resolved are matter, 
me and proper matter. This they certainly are 
aka our metaphysical analysis Is prosecuted be- 
ymd all our chemical tests. At all events, they 
u* other matter or not matter. If they are not 
muter, then masses of matter have been anni- 
hifateA. If they are true and proper matter, then, 
Re si matter, they are, or consist of, material 
potidm. And the definite, identical, material 
fsrtitlra of a cubic inch of oxygen are no more 
MBtikhiod or abeolutdy loot or confounded by 
Rag mixed with another cubic inch, or with ten 
t h o n i nd cubic feet, of oxygen gas, than are the 
Mmte identical particles of a cubic inch of dust 
by being mixed with any quantity of homogeneous 
Rtf. It Is certainly assuming more than is self- 
tf'R to say that omniscience cannot identify 
them and trace them through their new combina- 
tions, and that omnipotence cannot segregate them 
md raters them to their former connections, it 
■ set Me contended that this could be done by 
say human power or merely natural process, but it 
is Mated that the thing involves no contradiction, 
and therefor* is not absolutely impossible. The 
mm just stated involves precisely the pinching 
print of the objection, if it pinches anywhere. For, 
m to airing that one simple substance loses its 
kdmtify by entering into composition with another 
rimpds substance, that is plainly false even on nat- 
ural prfoetydea. Let os try a few instances. 

If a attain number of grains of pure copper be 
•amtfaad with their definite proportion of oxygen, 
nsi ikw oxyde of copper be dissolved in nitric acid, 
m shall have the nitrate of copper, which may 
mat t* a perfectly liquid form. But by decom- 
pwq this nitrate of copper the pure oopper may 
te u p mlmcd — the very same copper and no other 
— the identical oopper with which the pro c ess was 
fans. Now copper is as truly an 44 elementary 


prorate- m oxygen gas. 

Rtf gsase themselves may be r coov er sd (bora their 
•radtfsntkms as wefi as metals. Let a quantity 
ri in t e n and hydrogen be combined in doe pro- 
prtM far farming water. Let the water be de- 
mmspmsA by means of a quantity of potamlum, 
rad the hydrogen will be liberated, the very same 
t«drwf*n ra at first; and the potash being after- 
rash# dnwpaed, the original, identical oxygen 
My iho hr recovered* If, in these procr**es, some 
p w t i ra of the original, simple substances should 
wage fawra us, fa would only show the imperfec- 
lira of owr manipulations, but would not in the 
t degree affect the applicability and force of 
Ra wgwiwii far the pre an t purposes. That is a 
nms Mi a m of depress. No principU is in- 
wfawd t» the roootrr y of the whole, which is not 
w eb ad in the ro e u *e n of a part. It then, with 
w Iradted, practical po we rs, we can recover a part, 
wriy tf cannot be aid to transcend the p owers of 

fas mwah far the esam of isnt rg as me combine- 
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dons. Now take cases which involve the organs* 
influence of the principle of life. 

Let a quantity of calcium and a quantity of 
phosphorus be respectively combined with a due 
proportion of oxygen; let the lime be oombined 
with the phosphoric acid; and let this phosphate 
be mixed with a soil (or, certain ingredients of a 
soil) which did not before contain a particle ot 
calcium or phosphorus. Let some grains of wheat 
be planted in that soil ; and, by *n analysis of the 
product, we may obtain, in its original rim pie form, 
a portion at least of the identical calcium and 
phosphorus with which we began, mingled, pra- 
liaps, in this case, with a small proportion of each 
of those substances derived (bom the seed. 

One case more: A takes certain crystals of 
arsenic, and, having pulverized them and oombined 
the metal with the proper proportion of oxygen, 
mingles the poison with B’« food, who swallows it 
and dies. Some time after, by an analysis of the 
contents and coatings of B's stomach, the arsenic 
is recovered and recrystallized. It either is or is 
not the identical arsenic which A gave. If it can 
be proved to the satisfaction of a jury that it is not 
the same, then the evidence that A is guilty of the 
alleged act of poisoning B, is not at all increased 
by the detection of this arsenic in B’s stomach, for 
it is not the arsenic which A is alleged to have 
administered, but some other. 

If it be said that the arsenic as a mass is indeed 
the same, but that the individual crystals are not 
“ identical ” with those originally pulverized, the 
answer is, that thus the specific point now in ques- 
tion is yielded, namely, that the alleged impossi- 
bility of the resurrection of the 44 identical ” body 
cannot arise in any degree (bom the fact that the 
simple elements, into which it has been resolved, 
enter into new combinations. The whole difficulty 
is carried hack to the point to which we have 
already referred it, namely, the fact that then 
simple elements become mingled with other quan- 
tities of homogeneous elements. We admit, in 
the can supposed, a very high degree of improba- 
bility that the reproduced crystals of arsenic are, 
each of them, identical, as a matter of fact, with 
some one of the original crystals. But can any 
one prove that, as a matter of fact, they certainly 
are not identical ; still more, can he prove that it 
is absolutely impossible and self contradictory that 
they should be ? As to the supposition of mechan- 
ical marks or defects, they could not indeed be re- 
produced by crystallization ; but the identity being 
in other respects restored, they could easily t« 
reproduced, or very nearly approximated, by me- 
chanical means. 

We plant ourselves at one of those original 
crystals. It consists of certain individual and 
identical, though homogeneous, particles, arranged 
according to a certain law in certain definite rela- 
tive positions. It is dissolved; and Its particles 
are mingled with other homogeneous particles. 
Now the question is, can it be rationally conceived 
that those original particles should be segregated 
from their present mixture, and restored, each and 
all. to their original relative positions, and the 
whole to its original form ? We freely admit that 
such a result cannot be secured by any skill of 
man; but we fearlessly assert that the aooompliah- 
ment of such a result cannot be proved to tran- 
scend the power and wisdom of Almighty God, 
who can identify every purtide of matter which hs 
has created, and control its movements from begin 
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■lug to end according to the counsels of his own 
will We not only assert that such a result can 
he oonodved to he accomplished by the exercise of 
mrracukm power, but we assert that its actual 
accomplishment would not violate any known pos- 
itive laws of nature, but would be in perfect ac- 
cordance with them all; and, indeed, is one of the 
possible contingencies under those laws. But the 
most scientific men will confess that there may be 
exceptions to the recognized laws of nature, or 
perhaps we should rather say, higher laws harmo- 
nising both the rule and the exception ; laws which 
may transcend the scope of their loftiest general- 
isations. 

If, finally, it be insisted that, after all, the crys- 
tal so reproduced, L e. with all its original parti- 
cles in all their original relations, is not “ identical " 
with the original crystal; then the word “ identi- 
cal ” must be used in a sort of hyper-metaphysical 
sense in which it is not applicable to material, ris- 
ible things at all For, according to such a view, 
supposing an ultimate particle of water to consist 
of a particle of oxygen united to a particle of hy- 
drogen (and the contrary cannot be proved), it 
would fellow that, if this particle of water be 
decomposed into the two gaseous particles, the re- 
union of these same gftseous particles would not 
reproduce the “ identical,” original particle of 
water, but a different one. And d fortiori it 
would follow that an ounce of water being decom- 
posed and the same elements reunited, or being 
converted into steam, and that steam condensed, 
or even being poured out of one vessel into another, 
or merely shaken in the same vessel, the water 
which would result and remain would not be 
“ identical " with the original water, but somewhat 
different. Hence it would follow that, as all visi- 
ble material things are in a constant flux, the idea 
of identity would be absolutely inapplicable to any- 
thing in the physical universe, except, perhaps, to 
the elementary and unchangeable constituent par- 
ticles. Kay more, it would follow that all such 
words as reproduction, reorganization, restoration, 
and even reminiscence itself, not to speak of “ res- 
urrection," involve a logical absurdity; and not 
only so, but the very terms “ identical with " are 
nonsensical; for, inasmuch as. in every proposition 
which conveys any meaning, the predicate must be 
conceived, in some respect, diverse from the sub- 
ject, to assert that the one is u identical with " the 
other is a downright and palpable self-contradiction. 

(4.) The general resurrection of the bodies of 
all mankind is sometimes said to be impossible, for 
want of material wherewith to reconstruct them. 
It has been gravely asserted that after a few gen- 
erations more shall have passed away, there will 
not be matter enough in the whole globe of the 
earth to reconstruct all the bodies of the dead. 

To this it is sufficient to say that, even if such 
a reconstruction as the objector presumes were ne- 
ovswry«— which it is not — there is more than 
weight and mass enough of matter in the atmo* 
phere which presse s upon the surface of the Brit- 
ish Islands, or of the States of Kew England, New 
York, and New Jersey (ss will be found upon a 
rigid m a them at i cal computation, allowing the pres- 
sor* upon each square foot to be 9,000 lbs., and 
the average weight of the bodies to be 75 lbs. each), 
than would be necessary tq reconstruct all ths bod- 
ies of mankind which should have existed upon 
the earth more than 9,000,000 of yean from this 
time; — and that, supposing three generations in 
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a ce ntury all the way from Adam onwards, and a 
continuous population of 1,400,000,000 of iahato 
Hants. 

(5.) It is objected that the same particles may 
have constituted a part of several successi ve human 
bodies at the moment of their dissolution; and 
therefore it is impossible that each cf them bodies 
should be raised identical with that which waa dis- 
solved. This brings the idea of the res ur re cti on 
of the identical body nearer to an apparent contra- 
diction than any other form of objection that we 
know of. 

There are at least two ways of answering this 
objection, (a.) However likely the alleged fret 
may be. unlees its absolute certainty can bo de- 
monstrated, there is room left for the possibility 
of the contrary. How can we know but that God 
so watches over the dust of every human body, 
and so guides it in all its transmigrations that it 
shall never be found to constitute a part of any 
other human body when that body diezt Thus 
the objection is answered by demanding proof of 
the alleged fret on which it is based. (5.) As our 
bodies are constantly undergoing change while w* 
five without being thereby destroyed or losing thtir 
identity, eo the “ identical " body being raised, H 
may undergo an instantaneous ctomge to an indefi- 
nite extent It may, therefore, be instantly di- 
vested of any particles which may be required for 
the reconstruction of another body; and this hut 
being reconstructed, any needed particles may to 
transferred to' a third ; and so on, to any extent 
We have only to suppose, therefore, that the bod- 
ies of mankind shall be raised successively. In the 
order of their dissolution (at intervals how e ver 
small, infinitely small if you please, so that there 
shall be a practical simultaneousness); and though 
a certain particle should have been common to 
every one, haring passed through the whole serie s 
in six or eight thousand, or million, of yean, yet 
it may be caused to circulate through the whole 
number again, as they may be successively raised, 
in leas than the millionth part of the least aarige- 
able instant of time; for no limit can be set to 
the possible rapidity of motion. Thus the objec- 
tion is answered, admitting the allegation on which 
it is based. 

It may be mid that them are violent soppou- 
tlons. We may admit it; but at the same time 
ws have four things to my with that admission, 
(a.) Neither of those suppositions is, like the st- 
ation of matter from nothing, absolutely incon- 
ceivable to our minds. (5.) If tbs objection alleged 
merely a high degree of apparent improbability 
instead of an absolute impossibility, we should not 
urge such suppositions in reply to it (c.) Them 
suppositions are made in answer to the otyeetion 
taken on its own principles, and entirely ir r tt per- 
five of what may be the actual doctrine of Scrip- 
ture on this question, (d.) However violent the 
suppositions suggested may be, they will answer 
their present purpose of reftitation, and it will he 
seen in the sequel that we thaU have no need cf 
them. 

(6.) The objector has all along proceeded upon 
the assumption, that tbs resurrection of this iden- 
tical body neces sarily involves, (1) that ths body 
raised must be identical with the body as H e xi ste d 
and was constituted at the moment of death ; and 
(9) that, in order to he thus identical, it must sen* 
sist of the very name parted" inclusively and su- 
duslvsty, smngtd in the eery same positions, eom» 
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•iMtioM, and fdataooehipe. We have above established and the opposite assumption is over- 
■xistaim to refate the objection a, evra ou the thrown. And, besides, a principle is thus gained 
sdabdon of both those assumptions; but now we which reaches much farther than is barely necee- 
imy them both. And we assert that in order to sary to overthrow that assumption ; for, if a slight 
a foumction of the body — of this identical body, difference is consistent with such a practical and 
in a true, proper, scriptural, and u human ” sense, — substantial identity as is required for a proper res- 
it is neither n e ces sa ry, in the first place, that the urrection of the body, will any one tell us pre- 
tody raised should be identical with the precise cisely the limit of this difference; except that there 
body which expired ike Iasi breath ; nor, in the must be some organic or real historical connection, 
Keaud place, that it should be identical with any something continuously in common, between the 
body whatever, in so strict a sense as that de- body which is raised and that which lived before? 
■ended And so much we shall certainly maintain. 

The first point can be settled at once. Here is Let us here amuse ourselves a monieut in eon- 
a nao at tbe age of thirty years, in perfect health strutting an hypothesis. 

and sjundiw— of body and mind. Before be dies, A distinguished physiologist, Johannes M tiller, 
be may lose his arms .or his legs; be may become has given a well-known theory of the “ vital prin- 
bfiad and deaf, or a maniac; he may die in utter ciple." “ Life is a principle," says he, “ or impoo- 
fompitude. Now, if, at the last day, the !>ody derable matter, which is in action, in the snbstanoe 
given him should be identical with his present of the germ, enters into the composition of the 
tody instead at being identical with that mutilated matter of this germ, and imparts to organic oom- 
«r decrepit frame with which be will hare died, binations properties which oease at death." Now 
wcakl there be no resurrection of the body, no tbe principle of animal life in man is presumed to 
rammctwn of bis own proper body ? Would it be be distinct from tbe intelligent and immortal spirit 
a 44 new creation " instead of a resurrection, sim- On these premises, let us suppose that, in the 
ply bee snsc the raised body would not be identi* economy of human nature it is so ordered that, 
eel with the body precisely as it existed and was when the spirit leaves the body, tbe vital principle 
«r— tituted at the moment of death ? Does a is neither lost and annihilated on the one hand, 
man's body never become his own until be dies — nor on the other able to keep up tbe functions of 
« ttbl be loses pome-ion of it? What becomes, the animal system, but lies dormant in coti- 
lln, of all the honor so often expressed at the nection with so much of the present, natural 
imagined reappearance of the lame, the blind, tbe body as constituted the seminal principle or — - 
bak, the withered, the crippled, the maniac, the sential germ of that body, and is to serve as a 
•mge ? Why not insist also upon the resuscitation germ for tbe future, spiritual body ; and this por- 
d the In* rs and ague fits, the cancers and lepro- tioa may be truly body, material substance, and 
—a. the gouts and rheumatisms, and all the mortal jet elude all possible chemical tests and sensible 
tfi mem aud ills the flesh was heir to at tbe moment observation, all actual, physical dissolution, and all 
d death ? In short, why not maintain that, if appropriation to any other human body. On the 
the tody is raised at all, it must be, when raised, in reunion of the spirit at the appointed hour with 
the terjr net of dying again T for the internal states this dormant vital principle and its bodily germ, we 
we at — nliiil to identity as tbe external features ! may suppose an instantaneous development of the 
Ws turn now to the teoond point, namely, that, spiritual body in whatever glorious form shall seem 
m order to a proper resurrection of the body, it is good to infinite wisdom. Such a body, so produced, 
ast its— ary that the body raised should be ideo- would involve a proper resurrection of the present 
tool with any former body whatever, in such a body. The new body would be a continuation of 
«m— — that it must consist jf precisely the same tbe old, a proper development from it. The germi- 
tors artery particles, neither mors or lees, arranged nal essence is the same, the vital or animal prin- 
* praea—ly the —me portions, combinations, and ciple is the same, tbe conscious spirit is the same, 
whtlfships The organic connection between the two is os real 

Sow it b a well known fact, that not only does ss that between any man’s present body and the 
s gnat rfcangs take place in our bodies between the seminal principle from which it was first developed 
fruds at infancy and old age, but, while we live, in tbe womb; as that between the blade of wheat 
»toy arc constantly in a pro ce s s of change, so that and the bare grain from which it grew, 
tto Indy which ws hare at ooe moment is not We throw out the above not as a doctrine, not 
fmin elly 44 identical** with that which we bad at as a theory of the resurrection, but as a mere casual 
my preceding moment; and some physiologists hy/tothesis — one among many possible hypo the se s. 
to— —ri mated that every particle of our material Tbs part assigned in it to the 41 vital principle" 
tome w changed in the oouxse of about seven years, may be omitted, if any so prefer. And if the hy- 
tnm thb fret it follows that no person ever wakes potbeeb as a whob if found not to be consistent 
ink that fed— ilkal body with which he went to with a proper resurrection of the body , it b by all 
daft, yet the waking man do— not foil to recog- means to be rejected. 

mm hi— If But according to thu strict notion (?.) It b thought quite improbable that the 
d ibuity, ss often as the body sleeps, it si— ps an same bodbs will rite with all their present parts, 
— 1 dap, and the body with which a man wakes members, organs, and appurtenances, not to say tbeif 
b always a M new creation." for tbs body which peculiar abnormal developments and defects. 
mkm b never 44 identical ’* with that which was We have already said, the Christian dogma of 
Ud to bumtor! Surely such absurditi— will tbe resurrection contains nothing definite on these 
— t to — mfainad We will suppose, therefore, tbe points. We have shown that such a resurrection, 
tody which ria— to differ from the body which iu all its details, b not absolutely impossible; but 
bed before only to the same extent as the body ws hart shown that such a resurrection b not 
shah wwkm dither* from tbs body which fell asleep ; neeeesary to tbe proper idea of the resurrection of 
raid the— then to a resurrection of the body in the body. We ha— shown that the body rabeu 
my pauper — n— 7 If sw then our proposition b would be the tame as the present body, if It pos* 
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seised the same matter and fenny the present bod j 

possesses at any period' whatever of its age. We 
now add that the resurrection of the same body 
does not require that the body raised should have 
all the matter or the precise form of the present 
body as it actually existed here at any period of life. 
It would be a resurrection of the body, and of the 
same body, if all the bodies of the dead should be 
raised in the vigor and beauty of youth or early 
manhood; the infant being instantaneously de- 
veloped to such a stature, the aged restored to it, 
and all deformities and defects forthwith removed. 
And as to organs and members; doubtless whatever 
characteristics of our present bodies will contribute 
to the glory and beauty and purposes of the future 
body of the Christian will be retained in it; and 
whatever characteristics would mar that glory or 
loauty or fruition, or interfere with those purposes, 
will be changed. It may be that the prints of the 
wounds in our Saviour’s hands and feet, or some- 
thing significantly corresponding to them, may re- 
main forever in his glorified body, ss visible me- 
mentoes of his dying love, as marks of honor and 
grace to excite all the redeemed and the holy to still 
higher strains of love and adoration and praise. 
Since we are to be comforted for our departed 
friends by the assurance that “ them that sleep in 
Jesus God will bring with Him,” it may well be 
lielieved that we shall recognise in the future life 
thoae whom we have loved in this; but to this end 
it is not necessary that the spiritual body should 
retain all or any of the lineaments of the present 
body. The beautiful plant that rises from the 
grain that has been sown and has died, differs 
widely in all its external form and aspect from the 
seed, jet by it we can as certainly distinguish its' 
kind as by the seed itself. And this system of cor- 
respondences may reach much further than we have 
yet traced it. The spiritual l>odj may have an 
intensity and transparency of expression for the 
character and individuality of the soul, such as the 
brightest mortal face we ever beheld, the clearest 
and most soul-expressive eye of mortal mould into 
whose depths we ever gazed, could not enable us 
to conceive. Then, there may be means of com- 
municating thought and feeling in the future 
world, as far transcending all the power of the 
most perfect human speech as that transcends the 
inarticulate language of brutes. Thus there may 
be abundant means of recognition independent of 
any outward identity of form. 

(8.) Finally, the resurrection of the body is 
thought improbable, because science, in her deepest 
researches, finds no symptoms or in tima tio n s of 
such an event. 

It is alleged that, as for m has been ascertained 
by chemical or any other physical testa, the human 
body is subject to the same laws of development, 
growth, and decay, while it lives; and of dissolu- 
tion, decomposition, and dispersion, when it dies, 
as those to which the bodies of the ox and the 
bone are subject. But what does this prove? Does 
it prove that therefore God will not reconstruct and 
reanimate the human body ? Is it therefore to be 
thought a thing incredible that God should raise 
the dead ? We can see no such force of proof in 
tboee facts. We are not aware that anybody has 
undertaken to bring positive evidence of a resur- 
rection of the body from chemistry or natural phil- 
osophy; sod we cannot conceive what disproof there 
*e in the absence of proof derivable from those 
quarters. 
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I But (it is insisted) after the minutest chemical 
analysis, after the most patient and thorough tast- 
ing by all known agents and reagents, after ths 
most careful examination, and after ages of ex- 
perience, we have never found any mors signs of a 
tendency to a resurrection in the body of a dead 
man than in that of a dead dog. And what then ? 
Therefore there is and can be no re sur rection of the 
human body ? Most lame and impotent cooduaioa ! 
As though we already knew everything pertaining 
to the powers, properties, and possibilities even of 
material things; ss though we were not prying 
deeper and deeper into the secrets of nature e v er y 
day ; ss though there were not evidently dynamics 
and laws at work in the material world which duds 
all our chemical teats and physical re-agents; and 
as though toe could see distinctly around and adorn 
the power of Almighty 6W, which, with its higher, 
and perchance forever inscrutable laws, presides over 
and controls all the laws and functions of nature. 
All positive evidence for a resurrection of the body 
must be sought for in the teaching of Revelation; 
and that evidence, be it more or Ires, is not in the 
slightest degree affected by this cheniioo-phyaicd 
argument; it is left just as it was and where it 
was, entire and intact. 

IT. History or tiik Doctrwk. 

It remains to give a brief outline of the history 
of the doctrine of the Resurrection, as it has been 
held in tbe Christian Church. 

The Chiliarchs and Gnostics, from the first, bdd 
extreme views, tbe former tending to an unscrip- 
tural gross ness of detail, and the latter to an equally 
unacriptural refining away of the substantial foci. 
Justin Martyr, Irenwus ami i'ertu Ilian, inclining to 
the Chiliarchs, taught a double resurrection. These 
and Clemens Roman us, Athenagoraa, Tbeophilua, 
and Minutius Felix, all believed in a proper resur- 
rection of tbe body. Origen spiritualized it. (Sea 
Teller, Fides dogm. de Rtsttr. Carnis, per 4 prior* 
Sr cult.) Gregory of Nazianxus, Gregory of Njaaa, 
and Basil the Great, adopted in part the views of 
Origen. Jerome went to an extreme against them. 
Augustine ultimately opposed them, but more mod- 
erately. Chrysostom believed in the identity of 
the body raised and the present body, but followed 
St. Paul's exposition. Kpiphanius and Tbeophilua 
of Alexandria agreed with Jerome; but Tbeophihm 
ordained Synesiua, who could not aaaent Jto “ the 
prevailing notions." [Showing two things: (1) 
that certain views, namely, those of Jerome, were 
then the prevailing views, and (9) that to accept 
them was not considered (by Tbeopbilus) eawotiaL] 
Ruffin us confessed tbe re sur re c tion hujus carnis, 
and John of Jerusalem distinguished between JUsk 
and body, but with neither of them was Jerome 
satisfied. Jerome's became the prevailing doctrine 
of the Church of Rome, and has so continued sub- 
stantially to the present day. Tbe re former s gen- 
erally adopted tbe same doctrine, adhering, however , 
more decidedly to the Augustinian and Pauline 
representations. 

The Soci hians, and, after them, the Unitarians, 
have been inclined to deny the proper resurrectioa 
of the body. Tbe Sweden borgiana also do tbe same, 
holding that each soul, immediately upon death, is 
clothed with its spiritual body. Many persona m 
all tbe Protestant communions have, in later yean, 
felt compelled by tbe presumed philosophical diffi- 
culties of the case, to give op tbe doctrine of a 
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pH pm monotioo of the body, and have either 
Haiwd aleot, vithoat any avowed or definite 
krfef upon the subject, or have openly aided with 
ihr Sorinkna or the Swedeuborgians. 

TW cveeda and the symbols and confessions of 
the Kdbnw) Churches, however, have remained 
saehangad. See, e, g. Article IV. of the Church 
d England, “ On the Resurrection of Christ,” 
which, speaking of Christ's ascension “ with flesh, 
boon, and all things appertaining to the perfection 
d nan's nature,” covers nearly the whole ground 
af hsotsliun and difficulty. See also all the three 
oeffia, especially the Athanasian. That of the 
Ipntfes still confesses the Resurrect* earms. 

D. R. G. 

• For the literature of this subject, one may 

nmk the bibliographical appendix to \V. R. 
Alger’s Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
f since Life, Nos. 29211-3132, and on the Reaur- 
leetion of Christ, Nos. 3134-3181. A. 

RBU [ftiend): Pmyav in Gen. ; [Rom.] 
PnWr [hot VaiL Alex. Poyov] in Chr. : Rm, [Rt i- 
v-teji. Son of Feleg,m the line of Abraham’s aucea- 
nv» (Gen. xi. 18, 19, 20, 21 ; 1 Chr. i. 25). He lived 
two hundred and thirty-nine yean according to the 
ivoabgy in Genesis. Bunsen ( Bibtlwtrk ) says 
Ifea is AMU, the Arabic name for Edes*a, an as- 
«*tisn which, borrowed from Knobel, Is utterly 
t lit nle of femndaiion, as will be seen at once on 
w ps rin g the Hebrew and Arabic words. A 
dmm r esemh la noe might be found between Rcu 
md Rspa, a large town of Media, especially if 
the Crock equivalents of the two name* be taken. 

• In 1 Chr. L 26 the A. V. ed. 1811, follow- 
ing the Bishops' Bihle and the Genevan Version, 

Rilhc, repr es e n ting the Ain by H, ss in 
•mm <*hsr cases. A. 

REU3EX [*» below]: *Pow3n* 

■■d ‘Fndir; Joseph. 'Povfakot: Pesh. Syr. 
MM, and so also in Arab. vers, of Joshua: Ru- 
Jacob's first-born child (Geo. xxix. 32), the 
mm of Leak, apparently not born till an unusual 
Wwnl had rlapeed after the marriage (31 : Joeepli. 
ht l 19. f 8). This is perhaps denoted by the 
tnmn itself, whether we adopt the obvious signifi- 
<atae «f Its present form — reu hen, i. e. u be 
hdf yn, n son ! ** (Gesen. The*, p. 1947 b) —or (2) 
ths sspknstion given in the text, which seems to 

•ply that ths original form was 
*df Usmpt, “ Jehovah hath seen my njfliction," or 
1 that «f J o sep h us, who uniformly presents it 
m tiriiiri, nod explains it {Ant. 1. 19, § 8) is the 
- p*y «f God ” — fXior rev 0«ov, u if from 
(Furet, Hands*. IL 344a) .« The no- 
W» «f ths patriarch Reuben In the book of Gei>- 
eas tmd the early Jewish traditional literature are 
asanafly frequent, and on the whole give a fovor- 


• IfeHHeb ( Ihs Aauaosmsntt. Nmmm, 88) maintains 
(tel bSW Is the original form of ths nams, which 
ms ■■ rr efiit tees Era Wo. as Bsths) iolo B^utn, and 
Has Ana Us tmu It ss signifying tbs 

* sf Esi.** a drily whose worship greatly flour- 
m skw ae4ght**iug rooniry of Moab, sod who 

rnOrr mm wanes mt Nrbo had s fhaoos eanctuarv in 
^ **T u s r is s r i «f Erabaa. la this caas it would 

* • re esD ri *m ths title. * psopls of I’hsa^h," which 

* mm Hmh Tue ml eratfcm of the obnoxious 
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able view of his disposition. To him, slid him 
alone, the preservation of Joseph's life appears to 
have been due. His anguish at the disappearance 
of his brother, and the frustration of his kind!) 
artifice for delivering him (Gen. xxxvii. 22), his 
recollection of the minute details of the painful 
scene many yean afterwards (xlii. 22), liis offer to 
take the sols responsibility of the safety of the 
brother who had succeeded to Joseph's place in the 
family (xlii. 87), all testify to a warm and (for those 
rough tiu>es) a kindly nature. Of the repulsive 
crime which man his history, and which turned 
the blessing of his dying father into a curse — his 
adulterous connection with Bilbah, — we know from 
the Scriptures only the fact (Gen. xxxv. 22). In 
the post-biblical traditions it is treated either as 
not having actually occurred (as in the Tnrgmm 
Pseudgjonathan ), or else as the result of a sudden 
temptation acting on a hot and vigorous nature (as 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patviarcht) — a 
parallel, in some of its circumstances, to the in- 
trigue of David with Bathsbeba. Some severe 
temptation there must surely have been to impel 
Reuben to an act which, regarded in its social rather 
than in its moral aspect, would be peculiarly abhor- 
rent to a patriarchal society, and which is specially 
and repeatedly reprobated In the Law of Moses. 
The Rabbinical version of the occurrence (as given 
in Targ. Psewhjon.) is very characteristic, and 
well illustrates the difference between the spirit of 
early and of late Jewish history. “ Reuben went 
and disordered the couch of Bilhah, his father’s 
concubine, which was placed right opposite the 
couch of Leah, and it was counted unto him is if 
be bad lain with her. And when Israel heard it 
it displeased him, and he said, * Lo! an unworthy 
person shall proceed from me, as Ishmael did from 
Abraham and Esau from my father.’ And the 
Holy Spirit answered him and said, * All are right- 
eous, and there is not one unworthy among them.’ " 
Reuben's anxiety to save Joseph is represented as 
arising from a desire to conciliate Jacob, and his 
absence while Joseph was sold from his sitting 
alone on the mountains in penitent fasting. 

These traits, slight as they are, are those of an 
ardent, impetuous, unbalanced, but not ungenerous 
nature; not crafty and cruel, as were Simeon and 
l*vi, hut rather, to use the metaphor of the dying 
patriarch, boiling 6 up like a vessel of water over the 
rapid wood-fire of the noroad tent, and as quickly 
subsiding into apathy when the fuel was with- 
drawn. 

At the time of the migration into Egypt e Reu- 
ben's sons were four (Gen. xlvi. 9; 1 (’hr. v. 3). 
From them sprang the chief families of the Uribe 
(Num. xxri. 5-11). One of these families — that 
of Pallu — became notorious ss producing Eliab, 
whose sons or descendants, Da than and Abiram, 
perished with their kinsman On in the divine ret- 
ribution for their conspiracy against Moses (Num. 


syllable in ReoAri would, on this theory, find a paral- 
lel in the M*«ritoao/ end KuhW of Saul's family, whe 
became Mepbi6o«Vf4 and IshtaiAetA. 

* Such appears to be a mors accurate rendering of 
the word which lo the A. V. la rendered ” unstable’ 
(Qceen. Ptm. Sam. p. 83). 

e According to the ancient tradition preserved by 
Demetrius (in Euseb. Prmp. Sc. tx. 21), Keuben war 
45 yean old et the time of the migration. 
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sti 1, nvl S— 11). The cent as at Mount Sinai 
(Nam. i. 90, 21, ii. 11 ) shows that at the Exodus 
the numbers of the tribe were 46,500 men above 
twenty years of age, and fit for active warlike ser- 
vice. In point of numerical strength, Reuben was 
then sixth on the list, Gad, with 45,650 men, being 
next below. On the borders of Canaan, after the 
plague which punished the idolatry of Baal-Peor, the 
numbers bad fallen slightly, and were 43,730; Gad 
was 40,500; and the position of the two in the list 
is lower than before, Ephraim and Simeon being the 
only two smaller tribes (Num. xxvi. 7, Ac.). 

During the journey through the wilderness the 
position of Reuben was on the south side of the 
Taloruacle. The “ camp ** which went under his 
uame was formed of his own tribe, that of Simeon ° 
(Leah's second son), and Gad (son of Zilpah, Leah's 
slave). The standard of the camp was a deer 6 
with the inscription, “Hear, oh Israel! the Lord 
thy God is one Lord ! ” and its place in the march 
was second ( Tor yum Purudojom. Num. Ii 10-16). 

The Reubenites, like their relatives and neigh- 
tiors on the journey, the Gadites, had maintained 
through the march to Canaan the ancient calling 
of their forefathers. The patriarchs were “ feeding 
their flocks " at Sheehem when Joseph was sold 
into Egypt. It was as men whose M trade had 
l een aUut cattle from their youth ** that they 
were presented to Pharaoh (Gen. xlvi. 32, 34), and 
in the Dim! of Goshen they settled “with their 
flocks and herds and all that they had " (xlvi. 32, 
thii. 1). Their cattle accompanied them in their 
f! g .t from Egypt (Ex. xii. 38), not a hoof was 
left behind ; and there are frequent allusions to them 
on the journey (Ex. xxxiv. 3; Num. xi. 22; Deut. 
viii 13, Ac.). Bat it would appear that the tribes 
who were destined to settle in the confined territory 
between the Mediterranean and the Jordan bad, 
during the journey through the wilderness, for- 
tunately relinquished that taste for the p o ss essi on 
of eattle which they could not have maintained 
after their settlement at a distance from the wide 
pastures of the wilderness. Thus the eattle had 
come into the hands of Reuben, Gad, and the half 
of Manasseh (Num. xxxii. 1), and it followed nat- 
urally that when the nation arrived on the open 
downs east of the Jordan, the three tribes just 
named should prefer a request to their leader to be 
allowed to remain in a place so perfectly suited to 
their requirements. The pert selected by Reuben 
had at that date the speciM name of “the Mishor,” 
with reference possibly to its evenness (Stanley, 
8. $ P. App. § 6). Under its modem name of 
the BtUcn it is still esteemed beyond all others by 
tbs Arab sheep-mastera. It is well watered, covered 
with smooth short turf, and lotiug itself gradually j 
in those illimitable wastes which have always been 
and always will l*e tiie favorite resort of pastoral 
oomad tril«s. The country east of Jordan does 
not appear to have been included in the original 
land promised to Abraham. That which the spies 
examined was comprised, on the east and west, 


• Reuben and Simeon are named together by Jacob 
in Oen. ilritt. 6 ; and there U perhaps a tone# of the 
connection In the interchange of the names fn Jud 
vtU. 1 (Vnlg.) and lx. 2. 

6 It Is said that this wss originally an ox, but 
(banged by Masts, lest It should recall the rin of the 
golden calf. 

e A few versions have been bold enough to render 


between the M coast of Jordan** and “the m.** 
But for the pusillanimity of the greater number of 
the tribes it would have been entered from the south 
(Num. xiii. 30), and in that case the caul of Jor 
dan might never have been peopled by Is rae l si 
all. 

Accordingly, when the Reubenites and their fel- 
lows approach Moses with their request, his mala 
objection is that by what they propose they wB 
discourage the hearts of the children of Israel 
from going over Jordan Into the land which Jeho- 
vah had given them (Num. xxxii. 7). It la only on 
their undertaking to fulfill their part in the conquest 
of the western country, the land of Canaan pcop w , 
and thus satisfying him that their propoeal was 
grounded in no selfish desire to escape a full than 
of the difficulties of tlse conquest, that Moms wffi 
consent to their propoeal. 

The “ blessing ” of Reuben by the departing 
Lawgiver [Deut xxxiii. 6] is a passage which has 
severely exercised translators and commentators. 
Strictly translated as they stand in the rece i ve d 
Hebrew text, the words are as follows:*— 

" Let Reuben live and not die, 

And let his men Be a number ” <*• «• 

As to the first line there appears to be no doubt, 
but the second lino has been interpreted in two 
exactly opposite ways. 1. By the LXX.: — 

n And let his men d be many In number.** 

This has the disadvantage that is a e v sr 

employed elsewhere for a large number, but always 
for a small one (e. g. 1 Chr. xvi. 19; Job xsi 22; 
Is. x. 19; Ex. xii 16). 

2. That of our own Auth. Version : — 

" And let nof his men be few.” 

Here the negative of the first line Is presumed to 
convey its force to the secood, though not there 
expressed. This is countenanced by the andswt 
Syriac Version (Peshito) and the translations of 
Junius and Treraellius, and Schott and Winwr. 
It also has the important support of G essoins 
( Thei. p. 968 a, and Pent. San. p. 44). 

8. A third and very ingenious interpretation is 
that adopted by the Veneto-Greek Version, and also 
by Michaelis (Btbel /Ur UngtUkrien^ Text), which 

assumes that tbs vowel-points of the word V7TQ, 

“ his msn,” are altered to »» his dead ” — 

** And let bis dead be few ’» — 

as if in allusion to some recent mortality In the 
tribe, such as that in Simeou after the plague of 
Baal-Peor. 

These interpretations, unless the last should 
prove to be the original reading, originate in the 
feet that the words In their naked sense convey * 
curse and not a blessing. Fortunately, though 
differing widely in detail, they agree in general 


the Hebrew as ft stands. Thus tbs Vulgate, Luther, 
D* Wetfee, sod Bunsen. 

d Tbs Alex. LXX. adds the name of Simeon ("and 
let Symeon be many In number'*): but this, though 
approved of by Mlchsells (In the notes to tbs passags 
In his BAH fitr UngtUkrU w), on tbs ground that then 
Is no reason for omitting Simeon, Is not supported by 
any Codex or any other Version. 
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naming-* The benediction of t be grent leader 
IM eat over the tribe which vm about to separate 
teaV from He brethren, in a fervent aspiration for 
he oetfue through ail the risks of that remote and 
irpnc vit nation. 

Both in this and the earlier blasting of Jacob, 
Uralvn retains hie piece at the bead of the family, 
ml it most not be overlooked that the tribe, to- 
ifcther with the two who associated them reives 
with it, actually recei v ed its inheritance lefore 
wtfer Judah or Ephraim, to whom the birthright 
stick Reuben had forfeited was transferred (1 Chr. 

*• U 

Fraa this time it seems as if a bar, not only tbe 
material one of distance, and of the intervening 
rwr and mountaiu-wall, but also of difference in 
Wing and habits, gradually grew up more mb- 
eurtjafly betwe e n the eastern and western tribes, 
rw find act of the former after the completion of 
the ou u f usat, and after they had taken pert in 
tbs solemn ceremonial in the valley between Ebal 
sad Gerisim, shows how wide a gap already ex- 
lead betwuon their ideas end those of tbe western 
tribes. 

Tbs pils of stones which- they erected on the 
eaten bunk of the Jordan to mark their boun- 
4wv —to testify to after ages that though sep- 
watefi by the rushing river from their brethren and 
tbe country in which Jehovah bad fixed the place 
vbws l!e would be wonhipped, they had still a 
right to return to it for hb worship — was erected 
a accordance with the unalterable habits of Be- 
demo tribes both before and since. It was an act 
tdanfkal with that in which Laban and Jacob 
— gaged at parting, with that which is constantly 
p erfw med by the Bedouins of the present day. 
tat by tbe Indites west of Jordan, who were fast 
m ia q ei shing their nomad habits and feelings for 
sheas of more settled permanent life, this act was 
—mpbtely mi sun derstood, and was construed into 
a* attempt to eet up a rival altar to that of the 
wwd Tent. Tbe incompatibility of the idea to 
v* ndad of the Western Israelites is shown by tbe 
fo*. that notwithstanding the disclaimer of tbe 
I; tribes, and nut withstand ing that disclaimer bav- 
ag jewel satisfactory even to PLinehms, the author 
d Jmfrua nil retains the name mixbench for the 
pda. a wvd which involves the idea of sacrifice — 
*. » of dtmdfhur feet Geseniitm. Tkt*. p. 403) — in- 
dmA «f applying to it the term //if, as is done in the 
nm *ie*t. ztxi. 46) of the precisely similar “ heap 
sf w\tmm - * Another Reuben He erection, which 
tv bag kept up the memory erf the presence of the 
wW «■ the west of Jordan, was the stone of Bohan 
km > sat an which formed a landmark on the boon- 
hrr be t ween Judah and Benjamin. (Josh. xv. 
t ’ This was a single stone (Aden), not a pile, 
md it eppnrs to have stood so mewhere on tbe road 
k«m Bathaay to Jericho, not far from the ruined 
kha so wnfl known to traveikrs. 

So judge, no prophet, no hero of the tribe of 
is headed down to na. In tbe dire ex- 
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treraity of their brethren in the north undei 
Deborah and Barak, they contented themselves 
with debating the news amongst tbe streams c of 
the Misbor; tbe distant distress of his brethren 
oould not move Reuben, he lingered among his 
sheepfokls and preferred the shepherd's pips 4 * and 
the bleating of tbe flocks, to the clamor of the 
trumpet and tbe turmoil of battle. His individ- 
uality fades more rapidly than Gad's. Tbe eleven 
valiant Gadites who swam the Jordan at its highest 
to join the son of Jesse in his trouble (1 Chr. xii. 
8-15), Barzillal, Elijah the Gileadite, the siege of 
Ramoth -Gilead with its picturesque incidents, all 
give a substantial reality to the tribe and country 
of Gad. But no person, no incident, is recorded, 
to place Reuben before us in any diatincter form 
than as a member of the community (if com- 
munity it can be called ) of “tbe Reubenites, the Ga- 
dites, and the half-tribe of Manssceh ” (1 Chr. xii. 
37). The very towns of bis inheritance — Hesh 
bon, Aroer, Kiijathaim, Dibon, Baal-tneon, SibmaS 
•laser, — are familiar to us as Moabite, and not as 
Israelite towns. The city-life so characteristic of 
Moabite civilization had no hold on the Reubenites. 
They are most in their element when engaged in 
continual broils with the children of the desert, 
the Bedouin tribes of Hagar, Jetur, Nephish, 
Nodab; driving off their myriads of cattle, asses, 
camels; dwelling in their tents, as if to the manor 
born (1 Chr. v. 10), gradually spreading over the 
vast wilderness which extends from Jordan to the 
Euphrates (ver. 0), and every day receding further 
and further from any community of feeling or of 
interest with the western tribes. 

Thus remote from the central seat of the na- 
tional government and of the national religion, it 
is not to be wondered at that Reuben relinquished 
the fruth of Jehovah. “They went a whoring 
after the gods of the people of the land whom God 
destroyed before them,” and the last historical 
notice which we possess of them, while it records 
this feet, records also as its natural consequence 
that the Reubenites and Gadites, and the half-tribe 
of Maneseeh, were carried off by Pul and Tiglath- 
Pileser, and placed in the districts on and about 
the river Kkab&r in tbe upper port of Mesopo- 
tamia — “in Halah, and Habor, and Ilara, and 
the river Gozan ” (I Chr. v. 38). G. 

• REITBENITES commonly 

’P ov&fat hut Josh. xxii. 1, ol viol ’Pov^r, Alex. 
<M Povfirjytreui 1 Chr. xxvi. 32, *P ov$rjyl [Vat. 
-p«i] : Ruben, Rwbenita), and once sing., REU'- 
BEN1TE (1 Chr. xi. 42; LXX. omit; Vulg. 
RuljtmUs). Descendants of Reuben (Num. xxvi. 
7; Deut. iil 12, 16, iv. 43, xxix. 8; Josh. i. 12. 
xii. 6, xiit. 8, xxii. 1 ; 2 K. x. 33 ; 1 Chr. v. 6, 38, 
xi. 42, xii. 37, xxvi. 32, xxvii. 16). A. 

RBU'BL (bHWI [/rind of Gad] : p« 
ytnrfiK’' Rnhuel, Rnr/uel). The name of several 
persons mentioned in tbe Bible. 

1. One of the sons of Emu, by his wife Basbe- 


* ltft * T ^mdntum oj the Hot? Script unt . (Josh. „ U< 34 , b y toe Bedouin ReubeniU*, ju«t as the 

tee lw r W*llh.u>red sod oC&ers (Loodoo, 1867) , pil* of Jacob and Laban was called Gal -ad, the heap 
•» wlin l — of witness. 


• Mm IU«> Hr* md not die. 
iWk tea men I m tew." 

1 M Urn dttfcnky, provided It he 1 
ausoo. | 

Is actually salted B4, or « witeMS n I 


c The word used hers, pries:, seems to refer to arti- 
ficial streams or ditches for Irrigation. [Rites.] 
d This Is Bwmid’s roodertng ( Dtehter det A ■ B i. 180), 
a dop te d by Bunsen, of ths passage rendered In the 
IV." blasting of the flocks." 
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math airier of lahmael. His sons were four — 
Nahath, Zerah, Sbammah, and Mizzah, “ dukes ” 
of £dom (Geo. xxxvi. 4, 10, 13. 17 ; 1 Chr. L 35, 
37). 

2. One of the names of Moses’ father-in-law 
(Ex. ii. 18); the same which, through adherence 
to the LXX. form, is given in another passage of 
the A. V. Raguel. Moses' father-in-law was a 
Midianite, but the Midianites are in a well-known 
passage (Gen. xxxvii. 28) called also lshmaelites, 
and if this may be taken strictly, it is not im- 
possible that the name of Rend may be a token 
of his connection with the lshmaelite tribe of that 
name. There is, however, nothing to confirm this 
suggestion. 

3. Father of Eliasaph, the leader of the tribe of 
Gad, at the time of the census at Sinai (Nam. ii. 
14). In the parallel passages the name is given 
Deuel, which is retained in this instance also by 
the Vulgate (Due/). 

4 . A Benjamite whose name oocurs in the gene- 

alogy of a certain Elah, one of the chiefs of the 
tribe at the date of the settlement of Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. ix. 8). G. 

REU MAH (np-vn [miMrf, high ] : 

Alex. Pit] pa: Romn). I*be concubine o t Nnhor, 
Abraham's brother (Gen. xxii. 24). 

REVELATION OP 8T. JOHN CAwowd- 
Atafur ’Icedrrov: Apocalypm Beat i Joamris Apo$- 
toU). The following subjects in connection with 
this book seem to have the chief claim for a place 
in this article : — 

A. Canonical Authority and Author- 
ship. 

B. Time and Place of Writing. 

C. Language. 

D. Contents and Structure. 

E. History of Interpretation. 

A. Canonical Authority and Author- 
ship. — The question as to the canonical authority 
of the Revelation resolves itsdf into a question of 
authorship. If it can be proved that a book, claim- 
ing so distinctly as this does the authority of divine 
inspiration, was actually written by St. John, then 
no doubt will be entertained as to its title to a 
place in the < anon of Scripture. 

Was, then, St. John the Apostle and Evangelist 
the writer of the Revelation? This question was 
first mooted by Dionysius of Alexandria (Eusebius, 
H . £. vii. 25). The doubt which be modestly 
suggested has been confidently proclaimed in mod- 
ern times by Lather ( Vorredt a*tf die Offtnbarung , 
1522 and 1534), and widely diffused through his 
Influence. Liicke (EmUitomg, p. 802), the most 
learned and diligent of modem critics of the Reve- 
lation, agrees with a majority of the eminent 
scholars of Germany In denying that St. John was 
the author. 

But the general belief of the mass of Christians 
in all ages has been in favor of St. John's author- 
ship. The evidence adduced in support of that 
belief consists of (1) the assertions of the author, 
and (2) historical tradition. 

(1.) The author's description of himself in the 
1st and 22d chapters is certainly equivalent to an 
assertion that be is the Apostle. (u.) He names 
himself simply John, without prefix or addition — 
a name which at that period, and in Asia, must 
have been taken by every Christian as the designa- 
t'd! in the first instance of the great Apostle who 
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dwelt at Ephesus. Doubtless there were fltk 
Johns among the Christians at that time, but onij 
arrogance or an intention to deceive could 
for the assumption of this simple style by any otlwr 
writer. He is also described as (6) a servant of 
Christ, (c) one who had borne testimony as an 
eye-witness of the word of God and of the tofi 
mony of Christ — terms which were surely designed 
to identify him with the writer of the verses Jcha 
xix. 35, i. 14, and 1 John i. 2. He is (cf) in Pat- 
inos for the word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus Christ: it may be easy to suppose that other 
Christians of the same name were h*ni*h*d thither, 
but the Apostle is the only John who is distinctly 
named in early history as an exile at Palmas. He 
is also (e) a fellow-suflerer with those whom be 
addresses, and (/) the authorized channel of tlw 
most direct and important communication that 
was ever made to the seven churches of Asia, «f 
which churches John the Apostle was at that time 
the spiritual governor and teacher. Lastly (y) the 
writer was a fellow-servant of angels and a brother 
of prophets — titles which are far more suitable la 
one of the chief Apostles, and for more likely la 
have been assigned to him than to any other man 
of less distinction. All these marks are found 
united together in the Apostle John, and in him 
alone of all historical persona. We must go out 
of the region of foct into the region of coqjectnia 
to find such another person. A candid reader of 
the Revelation, if previously acquainted with Si. 
John’s other writings and life, must inevitably con- 
clude that the writer intended to be identified with 
St. John. It is strange to see so able a critic m 
Liicke ( EinUUuny , p. 514) meeting this ooodnsioo 
with the coqjecture that some Asiatic disciple and 
namesake of the Apostle may have written the 
book in the course of some missionary labors or 
some time of sacred retirement in Patmos. Equally 
unavailing against this conclusion is the objection 
brought by Ewald, Credner, and others, from the 
foct that a promise of the future blessedness of the 
Apostles is implied in xviii. 20 and xxi. 14; aa if 
it were inconsistent with the true modesty and 
humility of an Apostle to record — as Daniel of 
old did in much plainer terms (Dan. xii. 13) — a 
divine promise of salvation to himself personally. 
Rather those passages may be taken as instances o I 
the writer quietly accepting as bis just due sud 
honorable mention as belongs to all the Aposioln 
company. Unless we are prepared to give up tlm 
veracity and divine origin of the whole book, and 
to treat the writer's account of himself as a mere 
fiction of a poet trying to cover his own insignifi- 
cance with an honored name, we must accept that 
description as a plain statement of foct, equally 
credible with the rest of the book, and in har- 
mony with the simple, honest, truthful character 
which is stamped on the face of the whole narra- 
tive. 

[ Besides this direct assertion of St John’s author- 
ship, there is also an implication of it running 
through the l«ook. Generally, the instinct of single- 
minded, patient, faithful students has led them to 
discern a connection between the Revelation and 
St. John, and to recognize not merely the —if 
Spirit as the source of this and other books of Holy 
Scripture, but also the same peculiarly -formed 
human instrument employed both in {reducing 
this book and the fourth Gospel, and in «pf»Hng 
the characteristic words and performing the char- 
acteristic actions recorded of Si. John, lids ret 
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d— as m eat forth it greet length, and with much 
font and eloque n c e, by J. P. Lange, in hia Essay 
m the Co— ectioo between the Individuality of the 
lj—tfe John and that of the Apocalypse, 1838 
(VmfedUfc SckrtfUn, ii. 178-931). After in- 
— I kgaing the peculiar featurea of the Apostle's 
dancter and poaitioo, and (in reply to Liicke) the 
powul traits shown by the writer of the ReveU- 
boa, he condudea that the book is a mysterious 
bat genuine eA—on of prophecy under the New 
Tanasnt, imbued with the spirit of the Gospel, 
the product of a spiritual gift so peculiar, so great 
wad nobis that it eau be ascribed to the Apostle 
John alone. The Revelation requires for its writer 
John, just as his peculiar genius requires for 
as stlsrsnnp a revelation. 


(%) To cons to the historical testimonies in 
foscr of St. John's authorship: these aro singularly 
d— met and numerous, and there is eery little to 
— gh against them. (*.) Justin Martyr, cir. 160 
a. a, says : M A man amoog us whose name was 
Jehu, one of tha Apostles of Christ, in a revelation 
whseh was unde to him, prophesied that the be- 
b si in our Christ shall lire's thousand years in 
.lwlm ” ( 7VjpA | 81, p- 170, ed. Ben.). ( b ) 
The sathsr of the Muratorian Fragment, cir. 170 
a. B., speaks of St. John as the writer of the 
Apncaiypss, and dss eribe s him as a predecessor of 
Jk. P— L i- «. as Cradner and Ukke candidly in- 
my st it, hk prsdecaesur in the offioe of Apostle. 
>c ) Mshto of Sardes, dr. 170 a. D., wrote a treatise 
m the Bawds I inn of John. Eusebius (//. E. iv. 


t this among the books of Melito which 
led soma to Ins knowledge; and, as be carefully 
—nods objections against the Apostle’s authorship, 
a — y bo fairly presumed, notwithstanding the 
fcnhas of Klrohsr and Liicke (p. 514), that Euse- 
l— found uo doubt as to St. John's authorship hi 
fes bosh of this andsnt Asiatic bishop. (<£) Tbo- 
yhdns, bishop of Antioch, cir. 180, in a controversy 
— h Hsrwsogenss, quotes passages out of the Rev- 
tesa sf John < Em eb. H. A. ir. 94). («. ) Ireiueus, 
ar. 19k. apparently n e ver having beard a suggestion 
sf my ether author than the Apostle, often quotes 
— fasaistiiai as the work of John In iv. 90, § 
1L hs dmenfaus John tbs writer of the Revelation 
■ the same who was leaning on Jesus’ bosom at 
ypv, sod ashed Him who should betray Him. 
TW —jimmy of Ifannus as to the authorship of 
hn^tmo is perhaps mors important than that 
d asr ether writer: it mounts up into the preced- 
es gn— atson, and is virtually that of a content- 
r W the Apostle. For in v. 30, § 1, where be 
the true reading (666) of the number 
4 ths Ml* he cites In support of it not only the 
aafhm of the book, but also tbs oral 



the Montanists of Phrygia, quoted passages out of 
the Revelation of John, and narrated a m track 
wrought by John at Ephesus (Euaeb. 3. E. v. 18). 
(g.) Clement of Alexandria (cir. 900) quotes the 
book as the Revelation of John (Stromata, vi. 13, 
p. 667), and as the work of an Apostle (Peed. ii. 
19, p. 207). (A.) Tertullisn (a. d. 907), in at 
least oue place, quotes by name “ the Apostle John 
in the Apocalypse” (Adv. Marcum, iii. 14). (».) 

Hippolytus (cir. 230) is said, in the inscription on 
bis statue at Rome, to have oom posed an apology 
for the Apocalypse and Gospel of St. John the 
Apostle. He quotes it as tbs work of St. J >bti 
(Ut AntichrLto, § 36, col. 756, ed. Migne). (j., 
Origen (cir. 233), in his Commentary on St. John, 
quoted by Eusebius (3. E. vi. 25), says of the 
Apostle, “ be wrote also the Revelation.” The \ea- 
timonies of later writers, in the third and fourth 
centuries, in favor of St. John’s authorship of the 
Revelation, are equally distinct and for more numer- 
ous. They may be seen quoted at length in Liicke, 
pp. 628-638, or in Dean Alford’s Prolegomena 
(AL.T., vol iv. pt. ii.). it may suffice here to aay 
that they include the names of Victorious, Meth- 
odius, Kphrem Syrus, Epiphanius, Basil, Hilary, 
Athanasius, Gregory [of Nyssaj, Didymus, Am- 
brose, Augustine, and Jerome. 

All the foregoing; writero, testifying that the book 
came Grom an Apostle, believed that it waa a part 
of Holy Scripture. But many whose extant works 
canuot l»e quoted for testimony to the authorship 
of the book refer to it ss possessing canonical au- 
thority. Thus (a.) Papist, who is described by 
lietueus as a hearer of St. John and friend of Poly- 
carp, is cited, together with other writers, by An- 
drew of Cappadocia, in hia Commentary on the 
Revelation, as a guarantee to later ages of the 
divine inspiration of the book (Kouth, Heliq. Sacr. 
L 15; Cramer's Caten t , Oxford, 1840, p. 176). The 
value of this testimony has not been impaired by 
the controversy to which it has given rise, in which 
Liicke, Bieek, Hengs ten berg, and Ret tig have taken 
different parts. (4.) In the Epistle from the 
Churches of Lyons end Vienne, a. d. 177, inserted 
in Eusebius, U. hi v. 1-3, several passages (e. g. L 
5, xiv. 4, xxii. 11) are quoted or referred to in the 
same way as passages of books whose canonical 
authority is unquestioned, (c.) Cyprian (Egp. 10, 
12, 14, 19, ed. Fell) repeatedly quotes it as a port 
of canonical Scripture. Chrysostom makes no dis- 
tinct allusion to it in any extant writing; but we 
are in forme* l by Suidas that he reoeived it as canon- 
ical. Although omitted (perhaps as not adapted 
for public reading in chureb) from the list A 
canonical books in the Council of Laodicea, it was 
admitted into the list of the Third Council of 



of tha very p ersona who themselves had 
» to foot. It Is obvious that 
for information oo such a point 
of Hi. John implies his 
that they, in common with him- 
St. John as tha writer of the bjok. 
571, —feasts that this view was possibly 
it waa entertained before the 
of Ale xa n dri a had eel tl»e example 
criticism: hat hie suggestion scarcely 
fares of the foci that «ucb was the 
» — d it appears a strange suggestion 
that tha critical discernment 
to whom ha refers, led them 1 
— s ha hia view. (/.) Apol-j 
JJO i of Ephmui ( i ), in controversy with 1 



Carthage, A. D. 397. 

Such is tbs evidsoos in fevor of St. John's 
authorship and of the canonical authority of this 
book. The following foots must be weighed on the 
oilier side. 

Marcion, who regarded all the Apostles except 
St. Paul as corrupters of the truth, rejected the 
Apocalypse and all other books of the N. T. which 
were not written by St Paul. The Alogi, an 
o becure sect, circa 183 a. d., in their seal against 
Montanum, denied the existence of spiritual gills 
in the church, and rejected the Revelation, saying 
it was the work, not of John, but of Cerinthus 
(Kpiphanius, Ad v. /Aer. U.). The Roman presby- 
ter Cains t circa 196 A. D. ), who also wrote against 
Muntauiam, is quoted by Eusebius (//. E. iii 98) 
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m ascribing certain Revelations to Cerlnthua: but it 
is doulited (see Routb, ReL Baer. ii. 138) whether 
the Revelation of St. John is the book to which 
t'aius refers. But the testimony which is consid- 
ered the most important of all in ancient times 
against the Revelation is contained in a fragment 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, circa 240 a. o., the 
most influential and perhaps the ablest bishop in 
that age. The passage, taken from a book Oh the 
Promises, written in reply to Nepot, a learned 
Judaiziug Chiliast, is quoted by Eusebius (//. E. 
vii. 25). The principal points in it are these: 
Dionysius testifies that some writers before him 
altogether repudiated the Revelation as a forgery 
of Gerinthus; many brethren, however, prised it 
very highly, and Dionysius would not venture to 
rqject it, but received it in faith as containing 
things too deep and too sublime for his understand- 
ing. [In his Epistle to Hermaramon (Euaeb. U. E. 
vii 10) he quotes it as be would quote Holy Scrip- j 
tore.] He accepts aa true wbat is stated in the 
book itself, that it was written by John, but he j 
argues that the way in which that name is men- 1 
timed, and the general character of the language, 
are unlike what we should expect from John the 
Evangelist and Apostle; that there were many 
Johns in that age. He would not say that John 
Hark was the writer, since it i% not known that he 
was in Asia. He supposes it must be the work of 
some John who lived in Asia; and he observes 
there are said to be two tombs in Ephesus, each of 
which bears the name of John. He then points 
out at length the superiority of the style of the 
Gospel and the First Epistle of John to the style 
of the Apocalypse, and says, in conclusion, that, 
whatever be may think of the language, be does 
not deny that the writer of the Apocalypse actually 
saw what be describes, and was endowed with the 
divine gifts of knowledge and prophecy. To this 
extent, and no farther, Dionysius is a witness 
against St. John's authorship. It is obvious that 
be felt keenly the difficulty arising from the use 
made of the oootents of this book by certain un- 
sound Christians under his jurisdiction; that he 
was acquainted with the doubt as to its canonical 
authority which some of his predecessors entertained 
as an inference from the nature of its contents; 


respect to the Revelation, a similar doubt to that 
of the Latins respecting the Epistle to the Hshroun. 
Neither be nor hie equally influential con U snp o m r j 
Augustine shared such doubts. Cyril of Jenrnke, 
Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsoestia, an# Tbsodowl 
abstained from making use of the book, rimring, H 
is possible, the doubts to which Jerome refers. Bet 
they have not gone so far as to ex pr em a distinst 
opinion against it." The silenee of these writers is 
the latest evidence of any importance that has ben 
adduced against the overwhelming weight of ths 
testimony in favor of the canonical authority and 
authorship of this book. 

B. Time akd Place op Weitwo. — The dam 
of the Revelation is given by the great majority af 
critics as a. d. 96-97. The we ight y testimony «f 
Irenmus is almost sufficient to pi er mit any ottor 
conclusion. He says {Ads. Umr. v. 30, f 3): “It 
(i. e. the Revelation) was semi no very long trim 
ago, but almost in our own gener ati on, at the does 
of Domitian's reign." Eusebius also records as a 
tradition which be does not question, that ha ths 
persecution under Domitian, John the Apostle and 
Evangelist, being yet alive, was banished to ths 
island Patinos for his testimony of the divine «ui 
Allusions in Clement of Alexandria and Origea 
point in the same direction. There is no mention 
in any writer of the first three centuries of say 
other time or place. Epiphanius (h. 12), obviously 
by mistake, says that John pro p hes i ed in the lafen 
of Claudius. Two or three obscure and later au- 
thorities say that John was banished under Nero. 

Unsupported by any historical evidence, some 
commentators have put forth the oo q jec turo that 
the Revelation was written as early as the time of 
Nero. This Is simply their i nfe rence from the style 
and oontents of the book. But it Is difficult to am 


why St John's old age rendsred it, as they sJkge. 
impossible for him to write bis inspired mamagt 
with force and vigor, or why his reaidcusa to 
Ephesus must have removed the Hebraistic pecu- 
liarities of his Greek. It is difficult to see to the 


passages L 7, ii. 9, lit 9, vi. IS, 16, xi. 1, anything 
which would lead necessarily to the conclusion, that 
Jerusalem was in a p r o sp e ro us condition, and that 
the predictions of its fell had not 
when those veroes were written. A i 


that he deliberately rejected their doubt and ac- 
cepted the contents of the book as given by the 
Inspiration of God ; that, although be did not un- 
derstand how St. John oould write in the style in 
which the Revelation is written, be yet knew of no 
authority for attributing it, as he desired to at- 
tribute it, to some other of the numerous persons 
who bore the name of John. A weightier difficulty 
arises from the feet that the Revelation is one of 
the books which are absent from the ancient Peshito 
version; and the only trustworthy evidence in favor 
of its reception by the indent Syrian Church is a 
tingle quotation which is adduced from the Syriac 
works (ii. 332 c) of Ephrem Syrus. Eusebius is 
remarkably sparing In his quotations from the 
41 Revelation of John," and the uncertainty of his 
epinkm about it is best shown by his statement in 
H. E. iii. 39, that “ it is likely that the Revelation 
waa seen by the second John (the Ephesian pres- 
byter), if any one is unwilling to beiieve that it 
was seen by the Apostle." Jerome states (Ep. ad 
Dard amtm , etc. ) that the Greek churches frit, with 


argument in fevor of aa eariy date might be usti 
from a modern interpretation of xvii. 10, if tost 
interpretation oould be established. Galba to al- 
leged to be the sixth king, the one that « to" la 
Nero three interpreters sea the Bemt that was 
wounded (xiii. 8), the Beast that was and is ms, 
the eighth king (xvii. 11). For some torn tofer 
Nero's death the Roman pnpiliffr believed that he 
was not dead, but bad fled into the East, whrsas 
be would return sod regain his throne: and than 
interpreters venture to suggest that tin writer of 
the Revelation shared aad meant to npraae ths 
absurd popular delusion. Even the able and If a r ws d 
Rems ( TkeoL CkrtL i. 443), by way of snppiwttag 
this interpretation, advances his naton a h ls cfetoi 
to the first disoovery of the nemo of Nero Cmmr 
in the number of the beast, 666. The ineo a snl s uey 
of this interpretation with prophetic analogy, with 
the context of Revelation, and with the feet that 
the book is of divine origin, is pointed out by 
Hengstenberg at the end of his Commentary on 
eh. xiii., and by Elliott, /Am Apoc. hr. 547. 


« • This can not properly be «Jd of Cyril of J«ra* canonical ( Cat+ek. tv. 88, aL 26). 8ss Wsefesf II, Oman 
Bslam (fL a. a. 860), who clearly repudiates it as not of ths N. T. pp. 886, 491 1 A* 
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Uhmhmm i nferred firms L % 9, 10, that the 
Bevebtkm wm written in Ephesus, immediately 
Aw the Apostle's return from Patmoe. But the 
Ini is scarcely sufficient to support tbit conclusion. 
The style in which the messages to the Seven 
(J h ar ch e s are del i vered rather suggests the notion 
that the book was written in Patmoe. 

C. LtnoCAGE. — The doubt first suggested by 
Hsreahsrg, whether the Revelation was written in 
Amnic, has met with little or no reception. The 
afence of all ancient writers as to any Aramaic 
trigiaal is alone a sufficient answer to the sugges- 
tea. Utah* (Link*. 441) has also collected in- 
l— si evidence to sltew that the original is the 
(h a th of a Jewish Christian. 

to (pp. 448-404) examined in 
i Is tail, alter the preceding labors of Donker- 
, Ycgei, Winer, Ewald, KolthofT, and Hit- 
rig. the pecnfiaritiea of language which obviously 
dfctiagurih the Revelation from even’ other book of 
the New Twtenieni. And in subeeqoent eections 
(pp- 080-747) ho urges with great force, the difler- 
aa b et wa rn the Revelation on one tide and the 
Go^al and First Epistle on the other, in 
ef their riyle and composition and the 
rh ar art er and attainments of the writer of 
Hangalenherg, in a dissertation appended to 
ntary, maintains that they are by one 
That the anomafiee and peculiarities of 
hare been greatly exaggerated by 
is sufficiently shown by Hitxig's 
I in ge n ious, though unsuccessful, at- 
urept bo prove the identity of stvle and diction in 
fe» R i v il a ri on and the Gospd of St. Mark. It may 
Is admitted that the Revelation has many turpris- 
rig g r am m ati c al peculiarities. But much of this 
* aaoasmted for by the fret that it was probably 
erittas down, as H was seen, “ in the Spirit,” 
efebd the idoie. in all their novelty and vastneea, 
tdri the Apostle's mind, and rendered him less 
mpatde ef attending to forms of speech. His 
Gwprf and Epistle*, on the other hand, were com- 
panl n ipse By under divine influence, but an influ- 
maa ef a gentler, more ordinary kind, with much 
ana. ribar bog deliberation, after frequent recol- 
bbss and redial of the facts, and deep ponder- 
feg «# the doct rin al truths which they involve. 

U ( omm — The first three verses contain 
fee title ef the book, the description of the writer, 
sad the blearing pr o nounc ed on the readers, which 
paadMy, Rke the bat two verses of the fourth Goa- 
pri, way be an addition by the hand of inspired 
i ef the writer. John begins 0- 4) with a 
of the Seven Churches of Asia. This, 
a announcement that he was in 
fee ftasrit. looks Rke a dedication not merely of 
fee dot virion, but of all the book, to those 
femdbm. In the next fire verse s (l 6-9) he 
Wrin the key-note of the whole following book, 
fee gnaet fends mental Ideas on which all our notions 
4 tbs (swsMnt of the world and the Church 
m bash: (he Person of Christ, the redemption 
•wgb by Him. kb second coming to judge m an- 
ted. the pnlofel hopeful discipline of Christians 
h tee midst ef thb p rese n t world : thoughts which 
tea wril be suppraed to have been uppermost in 
te ariad af the persecuted and exiled Apcwtie even 
tea the Dtrine Inspiration earns on him. 

a. TW firet vbion (t 74H. ») shows the Son 
f Han with hb injunction, or Epistles to the 
fema Chnrefeea. Wbib the Apoetb is pondering 
^s meat tnsths and the critical condition of hb 


Church which he had left, a Divine Person resem- 
bling those seen by Ezekiel and Daniel, and iden- 
tified by name and by description as Jesus, appears 
to John, and with the discriminating authority of a 
Lord and Judge reviews the state of those churches, 
pronounces his decision upon their several charac- 
ters, and takes occasion from them to speak to all 
Christians who may deserve similar encourage- 
ment or similar condemnation. Each of these 
sentences, spoken by the Son of Bian, is described 
as said by the Spirit Hitherto the Apostle his 
been speaking primarily, though not exclusively, 
to some of bis own contemporaries concerning 
the present events and circumstances. Hence- 
forth he ceases to address them particularly. Hb 
words are for the ear of the universal Church in 
all ages, and show the significance of things which 
are present in hope or fear, in sorrow or in joy, to 
Christians everywhere. 

A. (iv. 1-viii. 1). In the next vbion, Patmoe 
and the Divine Person whom he saw are gone. 
Only the trumpet voice is heard again calling him 
to a change of place. He b in the highest court 
of heaven, and sees God sitting on his throne. 
The seven-eealed book or roll b produced, and tin 
slain Lamb, the Redeemer, receives it amid the 
sound of universal adoration. As the seals are 
opened in order, the Apostle sees (1) a conqueror 
on a white horse, (2) a red hone betokening war, 
(3) the black hone of famine, (4) the pale hone 
of death, (5) the eager soub of martyn under the 
altar, (6) an earthquake with universal commotion 
and terror. After this there b a pause, the course 
of avenging angels b checked while 144,000, the 
children of Israel, servants of God, are sealed, and 
an innumerable multitude of the redeemed of all 
nations are seen worshipping God. Next (7) the 
seventh seal is opened, and half an hour's silence 
in heaven ensues. 

e. Then (viii. 2-xi. 19) seven angels appear with 
trumpets, the prayers of saints are offered up, the 
earth is struck with fire from the altar, and the 
seven trumpets are sounded. (1) The earth and 
(2) the sea and (3) the springs of water and (4) 
the heavenly bodies are successively smitten, (5) a 
plague of locusts afflicts the men who sre not 
sealed (the firet woe). (6) the third part of men 
are slain (the second woe), but the rest sre im- 
penitent Then there U a pause: a mighty angel 
with a book appears and cries out, seven thunders 
sound, but their words are not recorded, the ap- 
proaching completion of the mystery of God is 
announced, the angel bids the Apostle eat the 
book, and measure the Temple with its worshippers 
and the outer court given up to the Gentiles; the 
two witnesses of God, their martyrdom, resur- 
rection, ascension, are foretold. The approach of 
the third woe is announced and (7) the seventh 
trumpet b sounded, the reign of Christ b pro- 
claimed, God has taken bU great power, the time 
has come for judgment and for the destruction of 
the destroyers of the earth. 

The three preceding visions are distinct from one 
another. Each of the last two, like the longer 
one which follows, has the appearance of a distinct 
prophecy, reaching from the prophet's time to the 
end of the world. The second half of the Revela- 
tion (xii.-xxii. ) comprises a series of visions which 
are connected by various links. It may be de- 
scribed generally as a prophecy of the assaults of 
the devil and hb agents {= the dragon, the ten- 
homed beast, the two-bomed beast or false prophet 
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sod the harlot) upon the Church, and their final 
destruction. It appears to begin with a wfe wno s 
to events anterior, not oulj to those which are pre- 
dicted in the preceding chapter, but also to the 
time in which it was written. It seems hard to 
interpret the birth of the child as a prediction, and 
not as a retrospective allusion. 

d. A woman (xii.) clothed with the sun is seen 
in heaven, and a great red dragon with seven 
crowned heads stands waiting to devour her off- 
spring; her child Is caught up unto God, and the 
mother flees into the wilderness for 1260 days. 
The persecution of the woman and her seed on 
earth by the dragon, is described as the conse- 
quence of a war in heaven in which the dragon 
was overcome and cast out upon the earth. 

St. John (xiii.) standing on the sea-shore sees a 
beast with seven beads, one wounded, with ten 
crowned horns, rising from the water, the repre- 
sentative of the dragon. All the world wonder at 
and worship him, and he attacks the saints and 
prevails, lie is followed by another two-horned 
beast rising out of the earth, who compels men to 
wear the mark of the beast, whose number is 
666 . 

St John (riv.) sees the Lamb with 144,000 
standing on Mount Zion learning the song of praise 
of the heavenly host Three angels fly forth call- 
ing men to worship God, proclaiming the fall of 
Babylon, denouncing the worshippers of the beast 
A blessing is pronounced on the faithftil dead, and 
the judgment of the world is described under the 
image of a harvest reaped by angels. 

St John (xv., xvi) sees in heaven the saints 
who had overcome the beast, singing the song of 
Moses and the lamb. Then seven angels come out 
of the heavenly temple having seven vials of wrath 
which they pour out upon the earth, sea, rivers, 
sun, the seat of the beak, Euphrates, and the air, 
after which there is a great earthquake and a hail- 
storm. 

One (xvii., xriii.) of the last seven angels carries 
St John into the wilderness and shows him a har- 
lot, Babylon, sitting on a scarlet beast with seven 
heads and teu horns. She is explained to be that 
great city, sitting upon seven mountains, reigning 
over the kings of the earth. Afterwards St John 
sees a vision of the destruction of Babylon, por- 
trayed m the burning of a great city amid the 
lamentations of worldly men and the rejoicing of 
saints. 

Afterwards (xix.) the worshippers in beaveo are 
heard celebrating Babylon's fail and the approach- 
ing marriage-supper of the Lamb. The Word of 
God is seen going forth to war at the head of the 
heavenly armies: the beast and his false prophet 
are taken and cast into the burning lake, and 
their worshippers are slain. 

An angel (xx.-xxii. 5) binds the dragon, i. e. the 
devil, for 1000 years, whilst the martyred saints 
who had not worshipped the beast reign with Christ. 
Then the devil is unloosed, gathers s host sgsinst 
the camp of the saints, but is overcome by Are 
from heaven, and is cast into the burning lake with 
the beast and false prophet. St. John then wit- 
nesses the process of the final judgment, and sees 
and describes the new heaven and the new eart|i, 
and the new Jerusalem, with its people and their 
way of life. 

In the last sixteen verses (xxii. 6-21) the angel 
solemnly asseverates the truthfulness and impor- 
tance of the foregoing sayings, pronounces a bless- 
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ing on thorn who hasp them onfly, glum sw i 

ing of his speedy coming to judgment, and of the 
nearness of the time when these prophecies stall 
be fulfilled. 

E. INTERPRETATION. — A short account of the 
different directions in which attempts lave bees 
made to interpret the Kevelation. is all that can be 
given in this plaoe. The special blessing promised 
to the reader of this book (L 8), the assistance Is 
common Christian experience afforded by its pre- 
cepts and by some of its visions, the striking im- 
agery of others, the tempting field which it snppfirs 
for intellectual exercise, will always attract students 
to this book and secure for it the labors of many 
commentators. Ebrard reckons that not less than 
eighty systematic commentaries are worthy of note, 
and states that the less valuable writings on this 
inexhaustible subject are unnumbered, if noi inst- 
merable. Fanaticism, theological hatred, and vain 
curiosity, may have largely influenced their com- 
position ; but any one who will compare the Drees 
sarily inadequate, and sometimes erroneous, expoh- 
tion of early times with a good modern commen- 
tary will see that the pious ingenuity of so many 
centuries has not been exerted quite in vain. 

The interval between the Apostolic age and that 
of Constantine has been called the Chiliastic period 
of Apocalyptic interpretation. The visions of he 
John were chiefly regarded as re p r e s en ta ti ons sf 
general Christian truths, scarcely yet embodied la 
actual facts, for the most part to be exemplified or 
fulfilled in the reign of Antichrist, the coming of 
Christ, the millennium, sod the day of judgment. 
The fresh hopes of the early Christians, and tbs 
severe persecution they endured, taught them Id 
live in thorn future events with intense satisfaction 
and comfort. They did not entertain the thought 
of building up a definite consecutive chronological 
scheme even of those symtols which some modems 
regard as then already fulfilled; although from tbs 
beginning a connection between Home and Anti- 
christ wss universally allowed, and parts of the 
Kevelation were regarded ss the filling-up of the 
great outline sketched by Daniel and St. i*auL 

Ihe only extant systematic interpretations in 
this period are the interpolated Commentary ea 
the Revelation by the martyr Victorious, tire. 270 
A. D. ( BibUotkec'i Patrum Maxima, iii. 414, and 
Migne's Patrologia Latina, v. 818; the two edi- 
tions should be compared), and the disputed Trea- 
tise on Antichrist by Hippolytus (Migne’s Poire 
login Graca, x. 726). But the prevalent views of 
that age are to be gathered also from a passage in 
Justin Martyr ( Tvgpho , 80, 81), from the latar 
books, especially the fifth, of Imams, and from 
various scattered passages in TertulUan, Origan, 
and Methodius. The general anticipation of the 
last days of the world in Laciantiua, viL 14-28, 
has little direct reference to the Kevelation. 

Immediately after the triumph of Constantine, 
the Christians, emancipated from oppression and 
persecution, and dominant and prosperous in their 
turn, began to lose their vivid expectation of nor 
Lord's speedy Advent, and their spiritual cooce p- 
tion of his kingdom, and to look upon the tem- 
poral supremacy of Christianity a a a fulfi l l men t of 
the promised reign of Christ on earth. The Ro- 
man empire become Christian waa regarded os 
longer as the otyect of prophetic d en un c iation, bat 
as the scene of a millennial development. This view, 
however, was soon met by the figurative interpre- 
tation of the millennium a a the reign of Christ it 
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H» hearts of all true believers. As the barbarous i are yet to come. This view, which is asserted to 


and heretical invaders of the failing empire ap- 
peared, they were regarded by the suffering Chris- 
tmas at fulfilling the woes denounced in the Reve- 
lation. The beginning of a regular chronological 
interpretation is seen in Berengaud (assigned by 
boom critics to the 9th century), who treated the 
Revelation aa a history of the Church from the 
beginning of the world to its end. And the origi- 
nal Corn men tarv of the Abbot Joachim is remark- 
able, not only Cor a further development of that 
method of interpretation, but for the scarcely dis- 
guised identification of Babylon with Papal Rome, 
and of the second Beast or Antichrist with some 
Universal Pontiff. 

The chief commentaries belonging to this period 
me that which is ascribed to Ticbonius, circ. 390 
a. ix, printed in the works of St Augustine; Pri- 
ensnu, of Adrametutu in Africa, A. D. 550, in 
Migar’s Patroiogia Latina, lxviii. 1406 ; Andreas 
sf Crete, die. 650 a. d., Aretbas of Cappadocia 
and (Xemnenini of Tbeaoly in the 10th century, 
whose commentaries were published together in 
Lamar's OUna, Oxoo., 1840; the Lxplanatio 
ipse in the works of Bede, A. D. 735 ; the Expo- 
etns d Berengmod, printed in the works of Am- 
Wear; the Commentary of Haymo, A. D. 853, first 
yih l h h c d at Cologne in 1531 ; a short Treatise on 
the !*als by Anselm, bishop of Hsvilberg, A. D. 
1145, printed in D'Achdry’s Spicileyium, L 161; 
the Exjmiin of Abbot Joachim of Calabria, a. D. 
lW), printed at Venice in 1527. 

Ia the dawn of the Reformation, the views to 
•kick the reptitaiioa of Abbot Joachim gave cur- 
remej, were taken up by the harbingers of the im- 
pndbg change, as by Widdiffe and others; and 
they became the foundation of that great historical 
vhout of interpretation, which up to this time 
m the most popular of all. It is impossible to 
an exact classification of modern inter- 
peters of the Revelation. They are generally 
yhad ia three great divisions. 

a. The Historical or Continuous expositors, in 
ehms op in io n the Revelation is a progressive ble- 
ary sf the fortunes of the Church from the first 
sea i itt to the end of time. The chief supporters 
d ih» moot interesting interpretation are Mede, 
!w L Newton, Vitringa, Ben gel. Wood house, Fa- 
kr, E H Elliott, Wordsworth, Hengstenberg, 
Dnrd, and others. The recent commentary of 
bum Alford belongs mainly to this school. 

4 The 1 ‘trier ia t expositors, who are of opinion 
M the Revelation has been almost, or altogether, 
U&hd In the time which has passed since it was 
•* xsr a . that it refers principally to the triumph 
d • hnatianity over Judaism and Paganism, tig- 
ilat ta the downfall of Jerusalem and of Rome. 
Tke mem eminent expounders of this view are 
i m r . ‘ ifotins, Hammond. Uuasuet, < ajmet, Wet- 
tea. Lwhborn, Hug, Herder, Ewald, Liicke, De 
Hwaterdiarh, Stuart, Lee, and Maurice. 
TVs m the favorite interpretation with the critics 
d * iwmsy one of whom goes so far as to state 
Let the wntrr of the Kerektion promised the 
AiWnt of his virions within the space of 
■em years sad a half from the time in which he 
wn. 

r The Fwtnrist expositors, whose views show a 
rnmg martian agmi. st some eitmagancie* of the 
♦** pvmAng ariis* 4« They UTtne that the whole 
•A ruepting perhaps the find three chapters, 
saw- trscrpaily, if ar4 exrlusRrly, to nntts which 


be merely a revival of the primitive interpretation, 
has been advocated in recent times by Dr. J. H. 
Todd, Dr. S. R. Maitland, B. Newton, C. Maitland, 
I. Williams, De Burgh, and others. 

Each of these three schemes is open to objec- 
tion. Against the Futurist it is argued, that it is 
not consistent with the repeated declarations of a 
speedy fulfillment at the beginning and end of the 
book itself (see ch. i. 3, xxii. 6, 7, 12, 20). Chris- 
tians, to whom it was originally addressed, would 
have derived no special comfort from it, had ita 
fulfillment been altogether deferred for so many 
centuries. The rigidly literal interpretation of 
Babylon, the Jewish tribes, and other symbols 
which generally forms a part of Futurist schemes, 
presents peculiar difficulties. 

Against the lYaterist expositors it is urged, that 
prophecies fulfilled ought to be rendered so per- 
spicuous to the general sense of the Church as to 
supply an argument against infidelity; that the 
destruction of Jerusalem, having occurred twenty- 
five years previously, could not occupy a large 
space in a prophecy : that the supposed predictions 
of the downfalls of Jerusalem and of Nero appear 
from the context to refer to one event, but are by 
this scheme separated* and, moreover, placed in a 
wrong order; that the measuring of the temple 
and the altar, and the death of the two witnesses 
(oh. xt.), cannot be explained consistently with the 
context. 

Against the Historical scheme it is urged, that 
its advocates differ very widely among themselves; 
that they assume without any authority that the 
1260 days are so many years; tliat several of ita 
applications — «. y. of the syml*>l of the ten- horned 
beast to the Popes, and the sixth seal to the con- 
version of Constantine — ore inconsistent with the 
context; that attempts by some of this school to 
predict future events by the help of Revelation have 
ended in repeated failures. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that two methods 
have been proposed by which the student of the 
Revelation may escape the incongruities and falla- 
cies of the different interpretations, whilst he may 
derive edification from whatever truth they contain. 
It bas been suggested that the book may be re- 
garded as a prophetic poem, dealing in general and 
inexact descriptions, mud) of which may be set 
down as poetic imagery, mere embellishment. But 
such a view would l* difficult to reconcile with the 
belief that the book is an inspired prophecy. A 
better suggestion is made, or rather is revived, by 
Dr. Arnold in bis Sermons On tk$ Interpretation 
of Pi-ophtcy: that we should bear in mind that 
predictions have a lower historical sense, as well as 
a higher spiritual sense; that there may be one or 
more than one typical, imperfect, historical fulfill- 
ment of a prophecy, in each of which the higher 
spiritual fulfillment is shadowed forth more or less 
distinctly. Mr. IJliott, in his I /tax » ApoctUypticte, 
iv. 622, argues against this principle; but perhaps 
not successfully. '1 he recognition of it would pave 
the way for the acceptance in a modified sense of 
many of the interpretations of the Historical school, 
and would not exclude the most valuable portions 
of the other schemes. W. T. B. 

* Literature. The most valuable Introduction 
to the Apocalypse it l.ncke's Vertuch finer vvUstdn- 
digen EtnL in *'ie Off rub. d. Johnnne* (1832 1 , 
2d ed., greatly enlarged, 2 Abth., Bonn, 1852. 
Besides the ( ouniM i Ulrica (a few of which aiU la 
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■rationed below), and the general Introduction* to 
the N. T., u those of Hug, Schott, De Wette, 
Credner, Guericke, Kerne (eee also bis art. Johan, 
Apok. in Erach and Gruber's Allgem. Encykiop. 
Sect. U. fid. xxii. (1842) p. 79 ff.), Bleek, and Da- 
vidson, the following are some of the more notice- 
able essays on tbe authorship, date, and plan of the 
book: A Discourse, Historical and Critical, on the 
Revelation* ascribed to SL John (by F. Abanait), 
Load. 1790; also, in a different trans., in his Mis- 
cellanies (Lond. 1774). This was reviewed by L. 
Twells, in his Crit. Examination of the Late New 
Test, and Version of the N. T., ta Greek and 
English [Mace's], Lond. 1792, trans. in part by 
Wolf in his Cura Phibt et CiiL v. 887 ff. (Basil. 
1741 ). (G. L. Order,) Freie Unters. 4b. die sogen. 
Offenb. Job., mit Anm. von Sender, Halle, 1769. 
Semler, Neue Uulers. u 6 . d. Apok ., Halle, 1776. 
(F. G. Hart wig,) ApU. d. Apok. wider falschen 
Tadel u. falsche * Lob, 4 Thle., Chemn. 1780-83. 
G. C. Storr, Neue Apol. d. Offenb. Job ., Tub. 1782. 
Doaker-Curtiua, De Apoc. ab Indole , DocL et 
tcribendi Centre Joanms AposL non abhorrente , 
Uttny. 1799. Bleek, Beitrdge tur Krit. u. Deu- 
tung d. Offenb. Job ., in the TheoL Zeitschr. of 
Schldermacber, De Wette and Lticke, Heft 2 (fieri. 
1820); comp, his Beitrdge ear Evan gelien- K ritik 
(1846), p. 182 ff., 267 ff., and his review of Lticke in 
tbe Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1864, Heft 4, and 1856, 
Heft 1. KoKhoff, Apoc. Joarmi AposL rimHcata, 
Hafn. 1894. Dannemann, Wer ist der Verfnssei • 
d. Offenb. Johannist Hannov. 1841. Hitzig, 
Ueber Johannes Marcus u. seine Schrifltn, oder 
welcher Johannes hat die Offenb. verfasst t Ziir. 
1849. Neander, Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church, p. 965 ff., Robinson's trans., 
N. Y. 1865. W. F. Kinck, Apokalypt. For- 
schungen, Ziir. 1863. E. fioehmer, Vtrfasser u. 
Abfassungsseit d. Joh. Apoc., Halle, 1866. G. R. 
Noyes, The Apocalyjue analyzed and explained, 
in the ChrisL Examiner for May 1860, reprinted 
in the Journal of Sac. Lit for Oct. 1860. The 
Apocalypse , in the Westm. Rev. for Oct. 1861. 
(S. Davidson,) The Apocalypse of SL John, in tbe 
National Rev. for April 1864; substantially the 
■me as his art. Revelation in the 3d ed. of Kitto's 
Cycbp. of BibL Lit. R. D. C. Robbins, The 
Author of the Apocalypse, in the BibL Sacra for 
April and July, 1864. Alb. Rlrille, La Ul apoc - 
alyptique chez les juifs et Us chretiens, to the Rev. 
dts Deux Monde* foe Oct 1, 1866. B. Weiss, 
Apohdgptische Studien , in TheoL Stud. u. KriL 
1869, pp. 1-69, cf. p. 768 ff. 

Of the multitudinous Commentaries on this tor- 
tured book only a few of tbe more remarkable can 
he named here. The history of tbe interpretation 
is given in detail by Lticke (p. 951 ff.) and after 
him by Stuart (i. 460 ff.); comp, the outline to 
De Wette (Fxeg. Handb.). Jos. Mede, Claris 
Aporalyptica and Comm, m Apoc. (1627, 1632), in 
hit Works, vol. ii. Grotius, Annot. ta N. T., Par. 
1644, often reprinted. Bossuet, V Apoc. arec tote 
explica turn, l*iu\ 1690. Vitringa, Kreuepiais Apoc. 
(1706), ed. alt, Amat 1719, 4to. Daubux, Per- 
petual Comm, on the Rev. of St. John, Lond. 1720, 
fob Sir Is. Newton, Ob*, upon the Praph. of 
Darnel and the Apoc. of SL John, Lond. 1733, 4to. 
Lowman, Paraphrase and Notes on the Rev., lx>nd. 
1737, 4to, often reprinted. Bengal, ErMdrte Of- 


• Tbe Ain. M8. exhibits the same forms of the 
tase as the Vat ; but by a c uri ou s eotnctdsoee In- 


fenb. Johanms, Stuttg. 1740, 8* Aufl. 1711; 
comp, his Gnomon. Herder, MAP AN A0A. Dm 
Buck von d. Zukunfl des Harm, Riga, 1771 1 

Eichhorn, Comm, in Apoc., 2 tom. Gott 1791; 
eorap. Christian Disciple (Boat) for April, 189 
and Christ Examiner, May, 1890. J. C. Wood- 
house, The Apoc. translated, with Notes, Loud. 
1805; also Annotations on the Apoc. (a sequel Is 
Elaley and Slade). Lond. 1828. Heinrichs, Comm. , 
in Apoc. 2 pt Gott 1818-21 (voL x. cf the Test 
Nov. EdiL Kopp .). Ewald, Comm, m Apoc. ext- 
geticus et cridcus, Gott 1828; Die Johrnme is chm 
Schriflen fibers, u. ertidri, Bd. ii. Gott. 189 
(Important) ZtiUig, Die Offenb. Joh. voUstim&s 
erklbrt, 2 Thle., Stuttg. 1834-40. Ttohn, Du 
Offenb . Joh. durch EinL, Ueber*. t l ErkL AH e* 
verstdndlich gemacht, Leipe. 1899. E. B. Elliott 
Bone Apocalypticcs (1843), 6th ed., 4 role. Lond. 
1862. Moses Stuart, Comm, on the Apo ca lypse, 9 
volt. Andover, 1846, also reprinted to Engfcnd; 
perhaps his most elaborate work. De Wette, Kurts 
ErkL d. Offenb. Joh., Leip*. 1848 (Bd. Hi TV t 
of bis Exeg. ffandb.), 8* Aufl., bearb. von W. 
Moeller, 1862. Hengstenbeig, Die Offenb. <L ked. j 
Joh., 2 Bde. Beri. 1849, 2* Auag. 1861-62, traua 1 
by P. Fairbaim, Ed in. 1861. Ebrard, Die Offenb 
Joh. erkldrt, Konlgab. 1868 (Bd. vii. of OUba- 
aen’a Bibl. Comm.). Auberlen, Der Praph. Dan- 
iel u. die Offenb. Joh., Baa. 1864, 2« Aufl. 1867, I 
Eng. trans. Edin. 1866. Dtistefdieck, Artt exeg. 
Handb. Hb. d. Offenb. Joh., Gott 1869, 2* A oft 
1865 (Abth. xvi. of Meyer's Kommentar). F. D. 
Maurice, Lectstres on the Apoc., Catnbr 1861. 
Bleek, Vorlesungen fiber die Apok., Bert 189 
Volk mar, Comm, sum Offenb. Joh., Ziir. 189 
Despres, The Apoc. fulflUd, new ed., Lond. 189 
We may also name the editions of the Greek Test 
by Bloomfield, Webster and Wilkinson, Alford, sod 
Wordsworth, who has also published a separate ex- 
position of tbe book. See further the literature 
under Antichrist. 

Critical editions of the Greek text, with a nee 
English version and various readings, have hero 
published by Dr. S. P. Tregelles (Lond. 1844) 
and William Kelly (Lond. 1800), followed by ha 
Lectures on the Apoc. (Lond. 1861). The Served 
Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of John and Judas, 
and the Revelation : trans. from the Greet, xith 
Notes, New York (Amer. Bible Union), 1864. 

4to, was prepared by the late Rev. John life, 

D. D. 

On tbe theology of tbe Apocalypse, owe may 
consult tbe works on Biblical Theology by Latter- 
beck, Reuse, Messner, Lechler, Schmid, Bear, and 
Beyachlag, referred to under John, Goer el cL 
vol. ii. p. 1439 a, and tbe recent work of B. Worn. 
BibL Theol. des N. T., Beri. 1868, p. 600 ff. 

A. 

RE'ZEPH (H^-J [stronghold. Font]: 4 
Ocupfr, Vat] end To *48; • [Comp 

'Paurl<p, *Paalp ; Sin. to Is. Paries:] Re*eph\. 

One of the places which Sennacherib mentions, in 
his taunting message to Heaekiah, as haring bees 
destroyed by bis pr ed e cess or (2 K. xlx. 12; la 
xxx vii. 12). He oouplea it with Haran and other 
well-known Mesopotamian spots. Tbe name s 
still a common one, Yakfit'a Lexicon quoting nine 
towns so called. Interpreter s , however, are at vs 


terchangsd, naansly, P mbe$ to 2 Kings, Papa * 
Isaiah. 
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tore* town tbc principal two of these. The 
•* » a day's march west of the Euphrates, on 
the road from Rnc&i to ff&ms (Geseuius, Keil, 
Threius, Mkh salts, SmppL); the other, again, is 
•to «f the Euphrates, near Bagdad (Hitzig). The 
tamr is meniioued by Ptolemy (v. 15) under tiie 
to** of and appears, in the present im- 

pmkal state of our Mesopotamian knowledge, to 
to the mw feasible of the two. G. 

RTZU. [dtlight] : 'Varti; [V»t. 

h>«:] JUma). An Aaboita, of the ioiu of 
Cl. (1 Chr. *iL 39). 
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astrous battle in which the power of Hadadeser 
was broken, for we are told that David at the same 
time defeated the army of Damascene Syrians who 
came to the relief of Hadadezer, and put garrisons 
in Damascus. From his position at Damascus be 
harassed the kingdom of Solomon during his whole 
reign. With regard to the statement of Nicolaus 
in the 4th book of his History, quoted by Josephus 
{Ant. vii. 5, § 2), there is less difficulty, as there 
seems to be no reason for attributing to it any 
historical authority. He says that the name of 
the king of Damascus, whom David defeated, was 
Hadad, and that his descendants and successors 


RE'ZIN [perh. stable, Jtrm , or prince , 

G*-J : *P torrfe, 'Peurlr y [’Patrlfi, *P cur air} Vat. 
* to fwiv, PmctipL, Portray} Sin. in Is. Paaa- 
•w Alex. Paarrar, exc. Is. vii. 8, Parti?:] 
L A king of Damascus, contemporary 
•kk Pteah in Israel, and with Jot ham and Ahaz 
fe Jedwa. The policy of Kezin seems to have been 
to ally hkusslf closely with the kingdom of Iwael, 
■d* tore strengthened, to carry on constant war 
l the kings of Judah. He attacked Jotham 


fewmg the Utter part of his reign (2 K. xv. 37); 
tea his chief war was with Ahaz, whose territories 



to invaded, in company with Pekah, soon after 
tbai had mounted the throne (about b. c. 741). 
The o wn hi n ed army kid siege to Jerusalem, where 
Ahsa was, but “could not prevail against it " (Is. 
*h. 1 : 2 K. xvi. 5 ). Kezin, however, “ recovered 
Otoh to Syria " (2 K. xvi. 6); that is, he con- 
feJsl and held possession of the celebrated town 
d tote name at the head of the Gulf of Aka hah, 
•tooh a o m m s n ded one of the most important lines 
<f trade to the East. Soon after this he was 
I by TigUth -Pileaer II., king of Assyria, to 
\ in his distreu had made application ; 

( d e feat ed by the Assyrian hosts ; his 
mj Wmrged and token; bis people carried away 
into Susiana (?Kjr); and he himself slain 
1 IL xvi. •; eoopwe Tiglatb-Pileaer’s own in- 
where the defeat of Kezin and the de- 
niacZMu of ttomasms are distinctly mentioned). 
Tkn trretresot was probably owing to his being re- 
P“dto as a rebel; since Damascus had been taken 
■d kid mdmr tribute by the Assyrians some 
pwiuudy (Bavlinson’s Herodotm, i. 467). 

G. R. 

*- iPm rdr ; to Neh., Rom. Tterirdr, FA. 
Pmewr.J One of the bundles of the Nethinim 
tor. A- 48; Nah. vii. 60). It furnishes another 
♦tompfe rf the oc cur re n ce of non-isrseJiU names 
•■topi there, which is already noticed under Ms- 
tons [id. 1878, note a; and see Susua]. In 1 
tee naree appears as Daisan, in which the 
tosp hare & to D reares to imply that 1 Esdras 
* tot tore reialid to Syriac or some other Semitic 

ttTOX fpp [prince]: [Rom om.; Vat.] 
tojtow Aka. Pafmr: Raton). ITie son of Eli- 
toh, • Srrmn, who, when Iterid defeated Hadad- 
toe «f Zdtmh, put himself at the head of a 
«d d fe dw tei and ret up a petty kingdom at 
r» G K- xi. 23). Whether he was an 
^to d Iladadca er, who, foreseeing the destrue- ! 
to vhkh Iterld would inflict, prudently escaped [ 
toh ares feAewen; or whether be gathered his 
tote d ths areuaaot of those who survived the I 


took the same name for ten generations. If this 
be true, Rezon was a usurper, but the origin of the 
story is probably the confused account of the LXX. 
In the Vatican MS. of the LXX. the account of 
Rezon is inserted in ver. 14 in close connection 
with Hadsd, and on this Josephus appears to have 
founded his story that Hadad, on leaving Egypt, 
endeavored without success to excite Idumea to 
revolt, and then went to Syria, where he joined 
himself with Rezon, called by Josephus Raazarus, 
who at the head of a band of robbers was plunder- 
ing the country (Ant. viii. 7, § 6). It was Hadad 
and not Rezon, according to the account in Jose- 
phus, who established himself king of that part 
of Syria, and made inroads upon the Israelites. 
In 1 K. xv. 18, Beuhadad, king of Damascus in 
the reign of Asa, is described as the grandson of 
Hezion, and from the resemblance between the 
names Rezon and Hezion, when written in Hebrew 
characters, it has been suggested that the latter is 
a corrupt rending for the former. For this sug- 
gestion, however, there does not appear to l« suffi- 
cient ground, though it was adopted both by Sir 
John Marsham (Chirm. Om. p. 346) and Sir Isaac 
Newton (Ommol. p. 221). Bunsen (BiUUctrk, i. 
cclxxi.) makes Hezion contemporary with Reho- 
boam, and probably a grandson of Rezon. The 
name is Aramaic, and Ewaid compares it with 
Rtoin- W. A. W. 

RHE'GIUM (’P^yiov: Rhegtum). The men- 
tion of this Italian town (which was situated on 
the Bruttian coast, just at the southern entrance . 
of the straits of Messina) occurs quite incidentally 
(Acts xxviii. 13) in the account of St. Paul's 
voyage from Syracuse to Puteoli, after the ship- 
wreck at Malta. But, for two reasons, it is worthy 
of careful attention. By a curious coincidence the 
figures on its coins are the very “ twin-brothers ” 
which gave the name to St. Paul’s ship. See 
(attached to the article Tastor and Pollux) the 
coin of Bruttii, which doubtless represents the 
forms that were painted or sculptured on the vessel 
And, again, the notice of the intermediate position 
of Rhegtum, the waiting there for a southerly wind 
to carry the ship through the straits, the run to 
Puteoli with such a wind within tlte twenty-four 
hours, are all points of geographical accuracy which 
help us to realize the narrative. As to the history 
of the place, it wn* originally a Greek colony: it 
was miserably destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse: 
from Augustus it received advantages which com- 
bined with its geographical position in nuking it 
important throughout the duration of the Roman 
empire: it was prominently associated, in the 
Middle Ages, with the varied fortunes of the Greek 
emperors, the Saracens, and the Romans: and 


TW 


Tbo latter is more , still the modern Ht>i -/to in a town of 10, (MX) in- 
of Rreoo at Damascus habitants, lu distance across the straits from 
UR aoroe time after the dis- Mamina is only about «u miles, and it is well sure 
178 
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from the telegraph station above that SicTan 
town.® J. S. H. 

RHE'SA Reta ), aon of Zorobabel in 

the genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 27). Lord A. 
Henrey has ingeniously oonjectured that Rhesa is 
no person, but merely the title Roth , i. e. 14 Prince/’ 
originally attached to the name of Zerubbabel, and 
gradually introduced as an independent name into 
the genealogy. He thus removes an important ob- 
stacle to the reconciliation of the pedigrees in Mat- 
thew and Luke (Hervey’s Genealogies, etc. pp. Ill, 
1 14. 356-360). [(ikxk.ii/xjt ok Jrsus Christ, 
i 886 a; Zerurrahkl.] t>. 

RHODA ('Pdftif [rasc-5usA]: Rhode), lit. 
Rote, the name of a maid who announced Peter’s 
arrival at the door of Mary’s bouse after his mirac- 
ulous release from prison (Acts xii. 13). [Por- 
tkk.] 

RHODES ('Pdftor [rose]: Rhodut). The his- 
tory of tliis island is so illustrious, that it is inter- 
esting to see it connected, even in a small degree, 
with the life of St. Paul. He touched there on his 
return voyage to Syria from the third misasionary 
journey (Acts xxi. 1). It does not appear that be 
landed from the ship. The day before he had been 
at ( us, au island to the N. W. ; and from Rhodes 
lie proceeded eastwards to Patara in Lycia. It 
seems, from all the circumstances of the narrative, 
that the wind was blowing from the N. W., as it 
very often does in that part of the Levant Rhodes 
is immediately opposite the high Carian and Lydan 
headlands at the S. W. extremity of the peninsula 
of Asia Minor. Its position has had much to do 
with its history. The outline of that history is as 
follows. Its red eminence began (about 400 B. c. ) 
with the founding of that city at the N. E. extrem- 
ity of the island, which still continues to be the 
capital. Though the Dorian race was originally 
and firmly established here, yet Rhodes was very 
frequently dependent on others, between the Pelo- 
ponnesian war and the time of Alexander’s cam- 
paign. After Alexander’s death it entered on a 
glorious period, its material prosperity being largely 
developed, and its institutions deserving and obtain- 
ing general esteem. As we approach the time of 
the consolidation of the Roman power in the Le- 
vant, we have a notice of Jewish residents in Rhodes 
(1 Msec. xv. 23). The Romans, after the defeat of 
Antioch us, assigned, during some time, to Rhodes 
certain districts on the mainland [Caria; Lycla]; 
and when these were withdrawn, upon more mature 
provincial arrangements being made, the island still 
enjoyed (from Augustus to Vespasian ) a consider- 
able amount of independence. 6 It is in this inter- 
val that St. Paul was there. Its Byzantine history 
is again eminent. Under Constantine it was the 
metropolis of the 44 Province of the Islands.” It 
was the last place where the Christians of the East 
held out against the advancing Saracens; and sub- 
sequently it was once more famous as the home and 


fortress of the Knights of St John. The moot press, 
iuent remains of the city and hartx r are memoriall 
of those knights. The best account of Rhodes will 
be found in Ross, Reisen auf den Grieck. Intek, 
iii. 70-113, and Reiten nach Kot , Ra&kamamn, 
Rhodot, etc., pp. 53-80. There is a good view, ss 
well as an accurate delineation of the coast, ia the 
English Admiralty Chart Ho. 1639. Perhaps the 
best illustration we can adduce here ia ewe of the 
early coins of Rhodes, with tbs conventional ram- 
flower, which bore the name of the island on ore 
side, and the head of Apollo, radiated film the are. 
on the other. It was a proverb that the sun shore 
everyday in Rhodes. J. 8. H. 



RHOD'OCUS ('Pdftojrof : Rhodocut). \ Jew 
who betrayed the plans of his countrymen to Aali- 
ochus Kupator. His treason was discovered, awl 
he was placed in confinement (2 Msec. xiii. 21 l 

R F. W. 

RHO'DUS fP&or : Rhodut ), 1 Mace. xv. 21 
[Rhodes.] 

RI BAI [2 syl.] O?'") [whom JehomA *- 
frnd*\i *p,3J [Vat. P«i/8a] in Sam., Pe/feJ; Ales. 
PySai [FA. Pa£eicu] inChr.: Ribai). The father 
of Ittai the Benjamite of Giheah, who was ana d 
David’s mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 29 ; 1 Chr. xi. 
31). 

• RIBBAND. [Lace ] 

RIB'LAH, 1. (nbyin. With th. Mate 
article [fertility]: Brj\d c in both MSS.: Rehin- 
One of the landmarks on the eastern boundary of 
the land of Israel, as specified by Mores (Ham 
xxxiv. 11). Its position is noted in this posregt 
with much precision. It was immediately betwerv 
Shepham and the sea of Cinneretb, and on the 
44 east side of the spring.” Unfortunately Shtphsw 
has not yet been identified, and which of the great 
fountains of northern Palestine ia intended by “the 
spring ” is uncertain. It seems hardly poreiMr. 
without entirely disarranging the specification d 
the Ifoundary, that the Rildah in question ere l* 
the Name with the * 4 Riblah in the land of Hamath ' 
which is mentioned at a much later period of the 
history. For, according to this passage, a great 
distance must necessarily have intervened brtwre n 
Riblah and Hamath. This will be evident from • 
mere enumeration of the landmarks. 

1. The north boundary: The Meditenuema. 


• * Reggio is in fUU view from the harbor of Mes- 
sina. The Ai>«»rl« paused there in winter, probably In 
February (as Luke's notations of time indicate), and 
at that season be must have seen the mountains, both 
of Slril.r and of the mainland, covered with snow. 
The name Is from pifyKvpt, to b rtak or burst through, 
as If the ssa had there torn off Sicily from the con- 1 
tlnetiL See Pape’s Wiirterb. tier Gritek. Kigennamen, i 
iv. il. 

14 Two Inrl fonts tn the Mb of Herod the Great coo- 1 
Meted wiu* K mdee, are well worthy of mention here • 


When he went to Italy, about the doer of the Ire* •«- 
publican struggle, he found that the city had adhri 
much from Cassius, and gave liberal sums to r set a re it 
(Joseph. Amt. xiv. 14, § 8). Here, also, altar the bat- 
tle of Actium, he met Augustus and secured his fever 
( ibid. xv. 6, § 6) 

c Originally It appears to have stood *A 
the 'Ap has now attached Itself to the preen 
— Xnr+efi «p. Can this be the Ainu of 1 
lx 2? 
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Heart Her, the entrance of Hamath, Zed ad, Ziph- 
rui. Huar-oui. 

1 The eastern boundary commenced from Ila- 
■r-enas, turning tooth: Sheph&m, Kiblab, patting 
art of the spring, to east aide of Sea of Galilee. 

Now it seem* impossible that Kiblah can be in the 
hrt of Hamath ,• seeing that four landmarks occur 
Mae them. Add to this its apparent proximity 
to the 9m of Galilee. 


The early JevUh inter pret e rs hare felt the force 
rt this. Confused as ia the catalogue of the boun- 
dwv ia the Targum fSandojonathan of Nam. xxxiv , 
a is plain that the author of that version considers 
“the qwing ” as the spring of Jordan at Banin*, 
mi Kiblah, therefore, as a place near it. With 
this agrees Parchi, the Jewish traveller in the 13th 
mi 14th enterics, who expressly discriminates be- 
tters tbs two (see the extracts in Zunz’s Benjn- 
tea. H. 418), and in our own day J. D. Michaeiis 
{BSM fir Ungelehritn ; BvppL ad Lexica , No. 
811 \ and Bonfrerius, the leaned editor of Kuae- 
tom'i O mm uu ticom. 

Ko pises bearing the name of Riblah has been 
ysl f so w as d in the neighborhood of Banias. 


8. Kiblah in the land of Hamath (H^n> once 

*• «• Kblatbah: 6 A«0Aa0a in both 
; [Rom. In 2 K. xxiii. 83, 'pofJAadjt, xxv. 
i. 21, 82. T«8Ash( ] Rfbtatha). A place on the 
gnat road between Palestine and Babylonia, at 
teieb the kings of Babylonia were accustomed to 
main while directing the operations of their ar- 
ms ia Palestine and Ptxenicia. Here Nebuchad- 
aamr watted while the sieges of Jerusalem and of 
Twe woe being ooodocted by his lieutenants; 
kfihw wm brought to him the wretched king of 
Mm sod his sons, and after a tune a selection 
him si ranks and eooditlons of the conquered city, 
tea me pvt to death, doubtless by the horrible 
M *4 impaling, which the Assyrians practiced, 
•ad the bog fines of the victims to which are still 
to b men on their monuments (Jer. xxiix. 5, 6, 
h *. 10. 98, 27: 2 KL xxv. «. 20, 21 ). In like 
■mr Phsrsoh-Xecho, after his successful victory 
ter Ihs Bshyloobna at < arcbemUh, returned to 
Itteh end mm mooed Jeboahas from Jerusalem 
tohm him (2 K- xsiiL 83b 
TW Kiblah has no doubt been discovered, still 
"testeg its ancient name, on the right (east) 
Mfc W the *LAsj (Orontes), upon the great road 
•teh mmneeto Budbek and //ams, about 35 miles 
' bdtW former and 20 miles S. W. of the Utter 
TW advantages of its position for the en- 
•^mnrt of vast hosts, such as those of Egypt and 
htetm. tew enumerated by Dr. Robinson, who vis* 
M k ia 1852 (BibL Re*, iii 645). He dewsril.es 
* » “ Ivbg on the banks of a mountain stream in 
lb mid* of a vast and fertile plain yielding the 
m Vhmtent Mppfim of forage. K nmi this point 
«■»«?»» by Ahppo and Uie Euphrates 
to Iww rt . or by Palmyra to Babylon .... by 
•te md L e b a non and the eoast to Palestine and 
«r ths w ag h the BuldU and the Jordan 
Tafoy to tea mmu* of the Holy Land.*’ h ap* 


pears to have been first alluded to by Buckingham 

..» 1810 . 

Kiblah is probably mentioned by Esekiel (vi. 
14), though in the present Hebrew text and A. V. 
it appears as Diblah or Diblath. The change from 
R to D is in Hebrew a very easy one. Ribllh 
suits the sense of the passage very well, while on 
the other hand Diblah is not known. 0 [Diblath.] 

G. 

* RICHES, Rev. xviii. 17, not plural but sin- 
gular: “ In one hour so great riches is come to 
nought ” (so also Wisd. v. 8). The original plu- 
ral was richeuit (Fr. richeste), as in Wicklifle’s 
version, and was generally obsolete at the time of 
the transUtion of tbe A. V. It stood at first also 
in Jer. xlviii. 36, but as Trench mentions (Au/W- 
iztd lertion, p. 60) was tacitly corrected, by 
changing “ is *’ to « are.” H. 

RIDDLE (n^n : ofrt ypa, Tpd/SAqpa ’ pro- 
Memo, pro/x>$itio). The Hebrew word is derived 
from an Arabic root meaning “ to bend off/' «« to 
twist," and is used for artifice (Dan. viii. 23), a 
proverb (Prov. i. 6), a song (Ps. xlix. 4, lxxviii. 2), 
an oracle (Num. xii. 8), a parable (Ear. xvii. 2), 
and in general any wise or intricate sentence (Ps. 
xdv. 4 ; Hab. ii. 6, Ac. ), as well as a riddle in our 
sense of tbe word (Judg. xiv. 12-19). In these 
senses we may compare the phrases <rrowp^ \6ymp, 
(rrpo^ai vapa&oKtiv (Wisd. viii. 8; Ecclus. xxxix. 
2), and w«p<wAoal) \6ywv (Eur. Phan. 497; Ge- 
aen. s. r.), and tbe Latin scir/jvt , which appears to 
have been similarly used (Aul. Gell. Nod. AH xii. 
6 ). Augustine defines an enigma to be any “ ob- 
scura allegoria *’ (f)t Trin. xv. 9), and points out, 
as an instance, the passage about the daughter of 
the horse-leech in Prov. xxx. 16, which baa beat 
elaborately explained by Bellermann in a mono- 
graph on the subject (.Emgmnta Hebrnica, Erl 
1798). Many pawages, although not definitely 
propounded as riddles, may be regarded as such, 
r. y. Prov. xxvi. 10, a verse in tbe rendering of 
which every version differs from all others. The 
riddles which the queen of Sheba came to ask of 
Solomon (1 K. x. I, ^A0« wupdereu a inbr 4w tu* 
viypaoi : 2 Chr. ix. 1) were rattier »• hard ques- 
tions” referring to profound inquiries. Solomon 
is said, however, to have t»eeii very fond of the 
riddle proper, for Josephus quotes two profane hb- 
torians (Menander of Ephesus, and Di us) to authen- 
ticate a story that Solomon proposed numerous 
riddles to Hiram, for the non-solution of which Hi- 
nun was obliged to pay a large fine, until he sum- 
moned to his assistance a Tyrian named Abdemou. 
who not only solved the riddles, but propounded 
others which Solomon himself was unable to an- 
swer, and consequently in bis turn incurred the 
penalty. The word cjVi ypa occurs only once in 
the N. T. (1 t or. xiii. 12, *• darkly.” ip a ivlypan, 
comp. Nam. xii. 8; Wetsteiu, N. T. U. 168); 
hut, in the wider meaning of the word, many in- 
stances of it occur in our Lord’s discourses. Thus 
Erasmus applies the term to M itt. xii. 43-45 
The object of such implicated meanings is obvi- 
ous, and b well explained l»v St. Augustine: 


• tr 


i of Zsdad and list- 
m stopte, tes 41 Acuity to lacruuj tsnfolj. 
•we peat MM of the LXX. -Tatkan (Mai) 
• ~ » W HI tec name as follows : — 


3 *- M* 8, I|lM ; As0Aaa 
8K.sxv.«, Ae#AaSe. 


2 K. xxv 20, AsgAaSa ; A*0Aa#n. 

2 K. xxv 21, *P*/UaSa; At0A a#*. 

Jer. Hi. 9, 10. 28. 27, A«0Aa*a, in both. 

0 • For In tore* tin* notices of this Kiblah, use Dr 
! Thomson 1 * diary of a " Jooresv (Tom Atoppo to Into 
aooo, n BikL term, v 688 £ IL 
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w m>nHMtl« pasdmur, obteurit ezercmwr” (De 
DocL Christ ii. 6). 

We know that all indent nations, and especially 
Orientals, hare been fond of riddles (RoeenmiiUer, 
MorgenL iii. 68). We find tnees of the custom 
among the Arabs (Koran, xxr. 35), and indeed 
several Arabic books of riddles exist — as KtUib al 
Algos in 1469, and a book of riddles solved, called 
Akd al themin. Bat these are rather emblems and 
devices than what we call riddles, although they 
are very ingenious. The Persians call them Algaz 
and Maamma (D'Herbelot, «. r. Algaz). They 
were also known to the ancient Egyptians (Jablon- 
ski, Pantheon AEgypt 48). They were especially 
used in banquets both by Greeks and Romans (Mul- 
ler, Dor . ii. 392; Athen. x. 457; Pollux, ri. 107; 
A. Gell. xriiL 2; Diet of Ant p. 22), and the kind 
of witticisms adopted may be seen in the literary 
dinners described by Plato, Xenophon, Athenseus, 
Plutarch, and Macrobius. Some have groundlessly 
supposed that the proverbs of Solomon, Lemuel, 
and Agur, were propounded at feasts, like the par- 
ables spoken by our Lord on similar occasions (Luke 
xiv. 7. etc.). 

Kiddles were generally proposed in verse, like 
the celebrated riddle of Samson, which, however, 
was properly (as Voss points out, JnstL OratL iv. 
11) no riddle at all, because the Philistines did not 
possess the only clew on which the solution could 
depend. For this reason Samson had carefully con- 
cealed the fact even from his parents (Judg. xiv. 
14, etc.). Other ancient riddles in verse are that 
of the Sphinx, and that which is said to have 
caused the death of Homer by his mortification at 
being unable to solve it (Plutarch. F&. Horn.). 

Franc. Junius distinguishes between the greater 
enigma, where the allegory or obscure intimation 
is continuous throughout the passage (as in Ez. 
xvii. 2, and in such poems as the Syrinx attributed 
to Theocritus); and the letter enigma or bred- 
tnypa, where the difficulty is concentrated in the 
peculiar use of some one word. It may be useful 
to refer to one or two instances of the latter, since 
they are very frequently to be found in the Bible, 
and especially in the Prophets. Such is the play 

on the word (“a portion/* and “Shechem,** 
the town of Ephraim) in Gen. xlviii. 22; on '"VlTfly 
(mdtsdr, “ a fortified city,*' and Miz- 

nxsai, Egypt) in Mic. vU. 12; on TUp (SAdlvW, 
u an almond-tree*'), and TJ71J7 (shdkad, “to 

hasten .’*), hi Jer. i. 11; on npSffi (D$mAh, mean 
ing“Edom'* and “the land of death**), iu Is. 
xxi. 11 ; on Sheshach (meaning “ Baby- 

lon,** and perhaps “ arrogance**), in Jer. xxv. 26, 
Ii. 41. 

It only remains to notice the single instance of 
a riddle occurring in the X. T., namely, the number 
of the beasL This belongs to a class of riddles 
my common among Egyptian mystics, the Gnos- 
tics, some of the Fathers, and the Jewish Cabbalists. 
The latter called it Gemot ria (i. e. yemperpla) of 
which instances may be found in Carpsov (App. 
CriL p. 542), Reland (Ant. Hebr. i. 25), and some 


• In this passage it Is generally thought that 8he- 
s ha o h is pot for Babel, by the principle of alphabeti- 
cal Inversion known as the ath bash. It will be seen 

that the pa wages above quoted are chiefly In s tan ce s 


RIMMON 

of the commentators on Rev. xiii. 16-13. Thai 
fXflHfj { ndchdsh ), “serpent," is made by the Jena 
one of the uamea of the Messiah, hcran s e its 
numerical value is equivalent to IT'QJtJ; and tbs 
names Shushan and Esther are connected together 
because the numerical value of the letters cost- 
posing them is 661. Thus the Marcoaiana vegavM 
the number 24 as sacred from its being’ tbs ansi 
of numerical values in the names of two quaternion 
of their jEous, and the Gnostics used the naaw 
Abraxas as an amulet, because its letters am: ant 
numerically to 365. Suck idle fancies are net 
(infrequent in some of the Fathers. We hew 
already mentioned (see Cross) the mystic explana- 
tion by Clem. Alexandrinua of the number 318 is 
Gen. xiv. 14, and by Tertullian of the number 300 
(represented by the letter T or a cross) in Judg. 
vii. 6, and similar instances are supplied by the 
Testimony of the Pseudo- Cyprian. The meat 
exact analogies, however, to the enigma on tin 
name of the beast, are to be found in the so-caHai 
Sibylline verses. We quote one which is exactly 
similar u> it, the answer being found In the nans 
'irioovs = 888 , thus: 1 = 10-1- ^ = 8 -f- <r = 908 
+ o = 70 + «, = 400 + f = 200 = 888. It a 
as follows, and is extremely curious : 

'H£«c vapmlipot #i nfrotf hr yg 

T«<rcrrpa fayfrm +4p*i, tA 8* l+m m k* 

Aura** barpayiXmv (?), Aptfoito 8* ikr 
*Orrw yA p jtovAdac, btrtrmt ku8tt ravmt, 

V U8* harmalac wtn» hwumntpois Av #| pmmme 
Owopa 8i)Xmov t. 

With examples like this before us, it weald to 
absurd to doubt that St. John (not greatly re- 
moved in time from the Christian forgets of tto 
Sibylline verses) intended some name as an issuer 
to the number 666. The true answer most to 
settled by the Apocalyptic commentators. Mon 
of the Fathers supposed, even as for buck as to- 
nsils, the name Adreivot to be indicated. A fat 
of the other very numerous solutions, proposal to 
different ages, may to found in Elliott's Boro 
Apocalyptica , from which we have quoted s ewral 
of these instances (Bor. Apoc. iii. 222-234). 

F. W. F. 

* RIB for ryk, Ex. lx. 32 and la. xxvSL % 
(maig. spelt ), in the oldest editions of the A. V. 

R 

RIM'MON [pomegranate]: *p w *: 

Remmon). Rimmon, a Beqjamite of Beeroth. w 
the father of Rechab and Baanah, the nw dftc f 
of Ishhoeheth (2 Sam. iv. 2, 5, 9). 

RIM'MON [pomtgrmauy. 

Remmon). A deity, worshipped by the Syrian 
of Damascus, where there was a temple or hems 
of Rimmon (2 K. v. 18). TVaees of the name si 
this god appear also in the proper names Hafod- 
rimmon and Tabrimmon, but its signification ■ 
doubtful. Serarius, quoted by Selden (De At 
Syria, ii. 10), refers it to the Heb. rwawsa, a 
pomegranate, a fruit sacred to Venus, who is thus 
the deity worshipped under this title (compare 
Pomona , from pomum). Unions (Arbor th m BAL 
cap. 32, 7) explains Rimmon aa Urn pomegranate. 


of paronomasia. On the profound on of this Agasi 
by tto prophets and other writes*, sue BwaM, fa 
I PropJUten d. AU. Bund. L 48 ; Btainttol, ttpr- 4 
| Spracht, p. 2k 


v 
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As emblem of the fertilizing principle of nature, 
lie penooifled natera nahsran* % a symbol of fre- 
^mot occurrence in the old religions (Hiihr, .Sym- 
bol, it 122). If this I*© the true origin of the 
■ms, it present* us with a relic of the ancient 
t w» w orship of the East, which we know to hare 
prmibd in Palestine. But Selden rejects thia 
4m ration, and propoeee instead that Rimmon is 

h« the root DPH, rs/s, « to 1* high," and sig- 
nifies “most high;" like the Fhcenician Eliom, 
md Ueh. llesychius gives 'Papdt, 6 

tywret #sd*. * CUricus, Vitringa, Rosenmuller, 
■■4 <i recoin* were of the same opinion. 

Movers (Ph<m. i. 196, Ac.) regards Rimmon as 
the abbreviated form of Hadad- Kimmon (as Peor 
hr Haul* Peon, Hadad being the son-god of the 
Syrians. Combining this with the pomegranate, 
stock ass his symbol, lladad-Rimmon would then 
baths sow-god of the late summer, who ripens the 
psnagrsiwts and other fruits, and, after Infusing 
bl» them his productive power, dies, and is 
www f with the “ mourning of Harladrimmon 
b the valley of Megiddon ” (Zech. xii. 11). 

Between these different opinions there is no pos- 
sftsfaty at deeidiug. Hie name occurs but onoe, 
md there is no evidence on the point. But the 
s^nrsw of Selden, which is approved by Gese 
mas. has the greater show of probability. 

\V. A W. 

EIH^fON ( 2^2"], i t. Kim mono [pome- 
frma-rte): jy f PitLu*V. RtMmtnn). A City of 
fetsJao belonging Lu the Merarite Invites (1 Chr. 
n. TT l There b great discrepancy between the 
he i* which it occurs and the parallel catalogue 
d xxi. The former contains two names in 
rise* of the four of the latter, and neither of them 
ana Bwt it is not impossible that Dimnaii 
* i w h m £5 i out have been originally Kimmon, 
« th* ll and K in Hebrew are notoriously easy to 
nfwd At any rate there U no reason for sup* 
pmeg that Rttnmono b not identical with Kimmon 
d bbbs (JnsS. sis. 13), in the A. V. Remmon- 
•must. The redundant letter was probably 
mnbwrvd. in n*pying, from the succeeding word 
— re in early dais, since aO the MSS. appear to 
mhdds it, aa dam also tbs Targura of Joseph. 
Iv Rdbae inquire s whether this Kimmon 
nsv mc be the p re sent Rmmmdneh, a little north 
d linnth See BibL Res. H. 840 (2d ed. ). — H.] 

G. 

1011(05 0’^. [pomegnmaie ] : *E 

Ptmmmm-. Ales. [in 1 Chr., Rom. 

rev, fd. Pvnnwv* J Remmtm). A town in the 
•sum poruoa of Judah (Josh. xv. 32), allotted 
re ware Jodi six. 7; 1 Chr. iv. 32: in the 
‘ree «f thaw two passages It b inaccurately given 
sib A V. «s Rem wok). In each of the a!ove 
km (ha sans mrnrrds that of A IK, abo one of the 
smm %4 Jodah and Simeon. In the catalogue of 
•a |h *m fwueeapied by tbs Jews after the return 
Ism Baby torn tXsh. xi 29) the two are joined 

LXX. omits: ei in Remmcm ), and 
Epar as the A- V. as En- Rimmon. There b 
•rebreg as snpyort thb singb departure of the 
fc ress trtt from its practice in the other Ibis 
sa^ the fort that the Vatie*n LXX. (if the 
dsw stf Mai may be trusted) has joined the 
mn re mA of the lbu of Joabua, from which 
l naj as nfini 1 that at the time of the LXX. 
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translation the Hebrew text there also showed 
them joined. On the other hand there does no* 
appear to be any sign of such a thing in the 
present Hebrew MSS. 

No trace of Rimmon has been yet discovered in 
the south of Palestine. True, it is mentioned in 
the Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome; but 
they locate it at 15 miles north of Jerusalem, ob- 
viously confounding it with the Rock Rimmon. 
That it was in the south would be plain, even 
though the lbts above cited were not extant, from 
Zech. xiv. 10, where it b stated to be “ south of 
Jerusalem.'* and where it and Geba (the northern 
frontier of the southern kingdom) are named as 
the limits of the change which b to take place in 
the aspect and formation of the oountry. In this 
case Jerome, both in the Vulgate and in hb Com- 
mentary (in Zech. xiv. 9 ff.), joins the two names, 
and understands them to denote a hill north of 
Jerusalem, apparently well known (doubtless tbs 
ancient Gibe ah), marked by a pomegranate tree 
— “ collie Rimmon (hoc enim Gabon sonat, ubi 
arbor malagranati est) usque ad australem plagam 
Jerusalem.’' G. 

RIMTOON PA'RKZ (\nQ ]fe-) [pome- 
grannie of the breach or renf): 'Pip^wp +ap4s) 
The name of a march -station in the wilderness 
(Num. xxxiii. 19, 20). Rimmon is a common 
name of locality. The latter word is the same as 
that found in the plural form in Baal-Peraxim, 
“ Baal of the breaches.” Perhaps some local con- 
figuration, such as a “ cleft,” might account for its 
being added. It stands between Ritbmah and 
Li bn ah. No place now known has been identified 
with it. H. H. 

RIM'MON, THE ROCK 0 5 'ffl*in a rbp: 
b werpa rod *P epjubv; Joseph, wvrpa 'Pod: ptlra 
cujus vocabulum eel Remmon ; petra Rtmmon ), 
A cliff (such seems rather the force of the Hebrew 
word $elt ) or inaccessible natural Outness, in which 
the six hundred Beqjamites who escaped the slaugh- 
ter of Gibeah took refuge, and maintained them- 
selves for four months until released by the act of 
the general body of the tribes (Judg. xx. 45, 47, 
xxi. 13). 

It b described as in the “ wilderness ” (midbar ) % 
that b, the wild uncultivated (though not unpro- 
ductive) country which lies on the east of the 
central highlands of Benjamin, on which Gibeah 
was situated — between them and the Jordan Val- 
ley. Here the name is still found attached to a 
village perched on the summit of a conical chalky 
hill, visible in all directions, and commanding the 
whole country (Rob. BibL Res. 1. 440). 

The hill is steep and naked, the white limestone 
even where protruding, and the houses clinging to 
its sides and forming as it were huge steps. On 
the south side it rises to a height of sevetwl hun- 
dred fleet from the great ravine of the Wady J/«t- 
yiih ; while on the west side it b almost equally 
isolated by a cross valley of great depth (Porter, 
Hamibk, p. 217: Mr. Finn, In Van de Velde, 
Memoir , p. 345). In position it is (as the crow 
flies) 3 miles east of Bethel, and 7 N. E. of Gibeah 
( TuUil ti-Ful). Thus in every pariictdar of name, 
character, and situation it agrees with the require- 


« la two out oT tU four oecurreores, tbs article % 
omitted both to tbs Hebrew and LXX. 
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Mnti of the Rock Rimmon. It vu known in 
tbe days of Eusebios and Jerome, who mention it 
( Onomnsticon, “ Remmon *’ ) — though confounding 
it with Rimmon in Simeon — aa 15 Roman miles 
northwards from Jerusalem. G. 

RING (nyjt?: fajm/Aioy: onnulut). The 
ring was regarded as an indispensable article of a 
Hebrew's attire, inasmuch as it contained his sig- 
net, and even owed its name to this circumstance, 
the term Utbbaath being derived from a root sig- 
nifying “to impress a seal.” It was hence the 
symbol of authority, and as such was presented by 
Pharaoh to Joseph (Gen. xli. 42), by Ahasuerus to 
Hainan (Esth. iii. 10), hy Antiochus to Philip (1 
Macc. vi. 15), and by the father to the prodigal 
son in the parable (Luke xr. 22). It was treasured 
accordingly, and became a proverbial expression for 
a most valued object (Jer. xxii. 24; Hag. ii. 23; 
Koclus. xlix. 11). Such rings were worn not only 
by men, hut by women (Is. iii. 21 ; Mishit. Shnbb. 
p. 6, § 3), and are enumerated among the articles 
presented by men and woroeu for the service of tbe 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxxv. 22). The signet-ring was 
worn on the right hand (Jer. L c.). We may con- 
clude, from Ex. xxviii. 11, that tbe rings contained 
a stone engraven with a device, or with tbe owner's 
name. Numerous specimens of Egyptian rings have 
been discovered, most of them made of gold, very 
massive, and containing either a scarabseus or an 
engraved stone (Wilkinson, ii. 337). Tbe number 


Egyptian Rings. 

of rings worn by the Egyptians was truly remark- 
able. The same profusion was exhibited also by 
the Greeks and Romans, particularly by men {Diet, 
of Ani. “ Rings**). It appears also to have pre- 
vailed among the Jews of the Apostolic sge; for in 
Jam. ii. 2, a rich man is described as xjwoftcurrv- 
A«of, meaning not simply “with a gold ring,'' as 
in the A. V., but “golden-ringed** (like tbe 
Xpwr6x**pf “ golden- handed *’ of Lucian, Timm , 
e. 20), implying equally well tbe presence of several 
gold rings. For the term g&M, rendered “ring" 
in Cant v. 14, see Oicxamknts. W. L. B. 

* RINGLEADER (Acts xxiv. 5), applied to 
Paul by Tertullus in his speech before Felix, where 
it stands for wpwr<xrrdn?s. It implies, of itself, 
nothing opprobrious, being properly a military title, 
namely, of one who stands in front of the ranks 
as leader. It marks a bad preeminence here, 
especially from being associated with Aoi/aJs, 
“ plague, pest*’ (A. V. pestilent fellow). Ring- 
leader had a good or neutral sense as well as bad 
in tbe older English writers. H. 

RIN'NAH (nj-1 [a cry ofj.y, or lomtty]! 
*Ard; Alex, ponwr: Rimw). One of the sons 
of Shimon in an obacure and fragmentary gene- 
alogy of the descendants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 
In tbe LXX. and Vulgate be is made “ the son of 
Hanan,” Ben-hanan being thus translated. 

« This reading Is pnfcmd by Boehart 

, til. 10), and I a coo ovr tad by him with the 




RIPHATH (ngn [a bnahmj m pi*m 

terror. Sin.]: 'PupdB; Alex. Pi^ne in Chr.: Jb> 
photh), the second son of Gomer, and tbe farolhwsf 
Ashkenaz and Togarmah (Gen. x. 3). Tbe Be* 
brew text in 1 Clir. i. 6 gives the form Diphrik," 
but this arises out of a clerical error similar to that 
which gives the forms Rodsnim and Hadsd for 
Dodanim and Hadar (1 Chr. i. 7, 50; Gen. xxxii. 
39). The name Riphath occurs only in the gser 
ealogical table, and hence there b little to guide m 
to the locality which it indicates. The rant itorf 
has been variously identified with that of the Kfci- 
psean mountains (Knobel), the river RbeLaa in K- 
tliynia (Boehart), the Rhibii, a people living eastuard 
of the Caspian Sea (Schulthess), and tbe Ripheata 
[Riphath sans ?], the ancient name of tbe Piphhga 
uians (Joseph. Ant. i. 6, § 1 ) This last view b cer- 
tainly favored by the contiguity of Ashkenaz and 
Togarmah. The weight of opinion b. kovntf, m 
favor of the Rbipeean mountains, which Knold 
( Volktrt. p. 44) identifies etymologically and geo- 
graphically with the Carpathian ranee in the N. L 
of Dacia. The attempt of that writer to identify 
Riphath with the Celts or Gault, b evidently bead 
on the assumption that so important a race ought 
to be mentioned in the table, and that there n sa 
other name to apply to them: but we have no evi- 
dence that the Gauls were for any lengthened period 
settled in the neighborhood of the Carpathian rag* 
The Khipsean mountains themselves existed men 
in the imagination of the Greeks than in reality, sad 
if the received etymology of that name (from 
“blasts**) be correct, the coincidence as aouad 
with Riphath b merely accidental, and no connec- 
tion can be held to exist between the names. Tto 
later geographers, Ptolemy (iii. 5, § 15, 19) and 
others, placed the Rhlpwan range where no raage 
really exists, namely, about tLe elevated ground 
that separates tbe basins of the Euxine and Brine 
sens. W.U 

RIS'SAH (npn £a nu»] : [Rom. p mis. 
Vat. A«r<ra; Alex.] P«rva: Resea). The bum. 
identical with the word which signifies ** a worm,’ 
is that of a march-station in the wild e rn es s (Nam. 
xxxiii. 21, 22). It lies, as there given, betwesa 
IJbuah and Kekelathah, and has been conaubred 
(Winer, s. v.) identical with Rasa in the Pentimf. 
I finer., 32 Roman miles from Allah (Ekh), and 
203 miles south of Jerusalem, distinct, bowsaw, 
from the 'Pq«r<ra of Joeepbus {Ant. xir. 15, § 
2). No rite has been identified with Risen h. 

H. H. 


RITH'MAH (ngrn 
Rethma). Tbe name of* a march-station in tka 
wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 18, 19). It stands then 
next to llazeroth [Hazkkoth], and probably by 
in a N. E. direction from that spot, but no place 
now known has been identified with it Tbs asms 

b probably connected with Arab ^jy 

commonly rendered “juniper,** but more oorrsctly 
“ broom.” It carries the affirmative H, ciianwns 


in names of locality, and found especially m ag 
many in the catalogue of Num. xxxiii. H. H. 


of the town Tobata and tbs moon tola 


In the N. of Aria Minor. 
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RIVER In the tease in which we employ the 
wotii, tuuudv, for » perennial stream of considerable 
•as. • mer is a much rarer object in the East than 
n- the West The majority of the inhabitunU of 
Pslertiae at the present day have probably never 
mm one. With the exception of the Jordan and 
(hr homy, the M reams of the Holy l^and are either 
*tu*l> dried up in the summer months, and coii- 
wrted into hot lanes of glaring stones, or else re- 
dseed to very small streamlets deeply suuk in a 
Btfrow led, and concealed from view by a dense 
growth of shrub*. 

The our of this is twofold : on the one hand 
lh? hiflj nature of the country — a central mass 
«f highland descending on each side to a lower 
Irtri, sad o • the oilier the extreme heat of the 
ei isle during the summer. There is little doubt 
ihsi ia ancient times the country was more wooded 
than it now ta, aad that, in consequence, the evap- 
aauso was less, and the streams more frequent: 
«<ft this cannot have made any very material dif- 
the permanence of the water in the 
i of ralkys which divide the hills of I'al- 

Fsr the various aspects of the streams of the 
aontry which such conditions inevitably produced, 
the aadrat Hebrews had very exact terms, which 
they employed habitually with much precision. 

1. For the perennial river, NdJkdr ("ITH). Pos- 
dbly wed of the Jordan in Ps. lxvi. 6, lxxiv. 15 ; 
rf the greet Mesopotamian and Egyptian rivers 
family m Geo. it 10, Ex. vii. 19; 2 K. xvii. 6; 
lx ax 15, Ac. Bat with the definite article, hnn- 
Vdw, “the river," it signifies invariably the 
Eapfanees (Gesu xxxt 21; Fx xxiit 31; Num. 
nn. 6: 2 Sam. x. 16, Ac., Ac.). With a few ex- 
wpuooa (Josh. i. 4, xxiv. 2, 14, 15; la. lix. 19; Ex. 
im. 15 j, a dAdr ia uniformly rendered “river" in 
«er vormco, sod accurately, since it is never applied 
t« the fowling fugitive torrents of Palestine. 

1 The term for three is nachal (bn?)» for 
•tosh <er translators have used promiscuously, and 
i— tiens almost ahrmatrl v, “ valley,” “ brook," 
sad - river " Thus the “ brook " and the “ val- 
krv " ^ Farirol (Nam. xiii 23 and xxxlt 9); the 
•nisy, 1 " the “brook," and the “river” Zered 
Xw xxL 12: dent, it 13; Am. ri. 14); the 
* had ~ end the - river " of Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 
21: IM. it 37). of Areon (Num. xxi. 14; Deut. iL 
U * Kjabso Jodg. iv. 7; 1 K. xviU. 40). Com- 
F* afes Peat, lit 16, Ac « 

Gfor «f thews words expr es s es the thing in- 
mdd: bat the tmn “ brook " is peculiarly un- 
happy. rinaa the pastoral nlea which it conveys is 
im at variance with the genera) character of the 
rafon rf (*iindie Many of these are deep ab- 
*asc foaama or rents in the solid rock of the hills, 
sad haw a savage, gfoomy aspect, for removed 
Sw font wf an English lawk. For example, the 
hraaa hwaes tU m»i through a ravine several bun- 
M fort deep and *»«out two miles wide scroes the 
M* Z*rbt, probably the Jabtok, 
vm oo anxious to interpose between 
Ins, is equally unlike the quiet 
ay trunk " with which we ai 
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And those which are not so abrupt and savage an 
in their width, their irregularity, their forlorn arid 
look when the torrent has subsided, utterly unlike 
‘•brooks." Unfortunately our language does not 
contain any single word which has both the mean- 
ings of the Hebrew nachal and its Arabic equiva- 
lent toady, which can be used at once for a dry val- 
ley aud for the stream which occasionally flows 
through it. Ainsworth, in his Annotations (on 
Num. xiii. 23), says that “bourne" has both 
meanings; but “ bourne " is now obsolete in Eng- 
lish, though still in use in Scotland, where, owing 
to the mountainous nature of the country, the 
“bums" partake of the nature of the wadies of 
Palestine in the irregularity of their flow. Mr. 
Burton (Geog. Joum xxiv. 209) adopts the Italian 
jitimarn. Others have proposed the Indian term 
nullah . The double application of the Hebrew 
nachal is evident in 1 K. xvii. 3, where Elyah is 
commanded to hide himself in (not by) the nachal 
Cherith and the brink of the nachaL 

3. Ye&r a word of Egyptian origin 

(see Gesen. Thts. p. 558), applied to the Nile only, 
and, in the plural, to the canals by which the NUe 
water was distributed throughout Egypt, or to 
<*t reams having a connection with that country. It 
is the word employed for the Nile in Genesis and 
Exodus, and is rendered by our translators “ the 
river,” except in the> following passages, Jer. xlvi. 
7. 8; Am. viii. 8, ix. 5, where they substitute “a 
Hood ” — much to the detriment of the prophet’s 
metaphor. [See Nils, vol. iii. p. 2140 b.] 

4. Yubal from a root signifying tumult 

or fullness, occurs only six times, in four of which 
it is rendered u river,** namely, Jer. xvii. 8; Dan. 
viii. 2, 3, 6. 

5. PtUy from an uncertain root, prob- 

ably connected with the idea of the division of 
the Und for irrigation, is translated “ river " in Ps. 
i. 3 , lxv. 9 ; Is. xxx. 25 ; Job xx. 17. Elsewhere it 
is rendered “ stream’* (Pa. xlvi. 4), and in Judg. v. 
15, 10, “divisions," where the allusion is probably 
to the artificial streams with which the pastoral 
and agricultural country of Keuben was irrigated 
(Ewald, Dichttr , i. 129 ; Gesen. Thts. p. 11936). 

6. AphVc (p'EH). This appears to be used 

without any clearly distinctive meaning. It ia 
probably from a root signifying strength or force, 
and may signify any rush or tody of water. It is 
translated “river" in a few passages: Cant. v. 
12; Ez. ri. 3, xxxi. 12, xxxii. 6, xxxiv. 13, xxxv. 8, 
xxxvi. 4, 6; Joel i. 20, iii. 18. lu Ps. exxvi. 4 
the allusion is to temporary streams in the dry re- 
gions of the “south.** b G 

RIVER OF EGYPT. Two Hebrew terms 
are thus rendered in the A. V. 

1- "^2 * Tora+ibf Alyvrrov’-Jtucius 

AEgypti (Gen. xv. 18), “ the river of Egypt,” that 
ia, the Nile, and here — as the western border of 
the Promised Land, of which the eastern border 
was Euphrates — the Peluaiae or easternmost 
branch. 


«sl, nunquam smm in rails feoeaiinr paisa* nqum 


* Jmmmm la his Q^ ms t^mes ia Grass**, xxvl. 19, ! 
tmm a* hih«b| carious dtstioctioa bstwssa s vnl- 
sj sat s Wa i t ~ St km pro rails lorrtns script us h • U should b# R rivtr ** (vsva*i4<) In both lnsta» 

l css, R*v. xil. 16, 16, aad Dot R fiord ” (A. V.). U. 
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*• 1 ^ 77 ' ? *^03 • x ,l l‘^fP tv * Alyiwrov, 
frfaji Aiyvrrov, worafibs ktyirirrov, 'Pivok 6- 
oovpa, pi.: torren » AC yypti , ricu* ACyypti (Num. 
xxxiv. 5; Josh. xv. 4, 47; 1 K. viii. 65; 2 K. xxiv. 
7 ; I*, xxvii. 12, in the last passage translated “ the 
stream of Egypt”). It is the common opinion 
that this second term designates a desert stream 
on the border of Egypt, still occasionally flowing in 
the 1 alley called Wd<ti4-' Areeth. The centre of 
the valley is occupied by the bed of this torrent, 
which only flows after rains, as is usual in the des- 
ert 1 alleys. The correctness of this opinion can 
only be decided by an examination of the passages 
in which the term occurs, for the ancient transla- 
tions do not aid us. When they were made there 
must have been great uncertainty on the subject. 
In the LXX. the term is translated by two literal 
meanings, or perhaps three, but it is doubtful 

whether bP3 can be rendered “river,” and is once 
represented by Rhinocolura (or Rhinocorura), the 
name of a town on the coast, near the Wndi- 
l-Arttsk, to which the modern El-'Arttih has suc- 
ceeded. 

This stream is first mentioned as the point where 
the southern border of the Promised Land touched 
the Mediterranean, which formed its western bor- 
der (Num. xxxiv. 3-6). Next it is spoken of as in 
the same position with reference to the prescribed 
(•orders of the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 4), and 
as beyond Gaxa and its territory', the westernmost 
of the Philistine cities (47). In the later history 
we find Solomon's kingdom extending “ from the 
entering in of Hamath unto the river of Egypt ” 
(1 K. viii. 65), and Egypt limited in the same man- 
ner where the loss of the eastern provinces is men- 
tioned: “And the king of Egypt came not again 
any more out of his land : for the king of Babylon 
had taken from the river of Egypt unto the river 
Euphrates all that pertained to the king of Egypt ” 
(2 K. xxiv. 7). In Isaiah it seems to be spoken of 
m fining one boundary of the Israelite territory, 
Euphrates being the other, “from the channel of 
1 lie river unto the stream of Egypt ” (xxvii. 12), 
appearing to correspond to the limits promised to 
Ai*mliaiu. 

In certain parallel passages the Nile is distinctly 
s|i c tied instead of “the Nachal of Egypt,” In 
tiie promise to Abraham, the Nile, “ the river of 
Egypt,” is mentioned with Euphrates is bounding 
the Lind in which he then was, and which was 
promised to his posterity (Gen. xv. 18). Still 
more unmistakably is Sbihor, which is always the 
Nile, spoken of ns a lorrier of the land, in Joshua’s 
description of the territory yet to be conquered: 
“This [is] the laud that yet remaineth: all the 
regions of the Philistines, and all Geshuri, from 
;lie Sihor, which [is] before Egy pt, even unto the 
Itorden of Ekron northward, [which] is counted 
to the Canaanite ” (Josh. xiii. 2, 3). 


• Herodotus, whose account is rather obscure, mys 
that from Phoenicia to the borders of the city Cadytis 
(probably Oam) the country belonged to the Palestine 
Syrians ; from Gadytls to Jenysus to the Arabian king ; 
then to the Syrians again, as fiu- as Lake Serbonis, near 
Mount Carina. At take Serbonis, Egypt began. The 
•astern extremity of take Serbonis is somewhat to the 
westward of Rhinocolura, and Mount Carius is more 
then half way from the latter to Peturiom. Herodotus 
tfr^rwnrds states, more precisely, that from Jenysus to 
r ' take Sertmoi* sod Mount Carius ” was three days' 
Jfcwuc) through a «kwri * UOout water. He evidently 
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It must be observed that the distinctive dans 
ter of the name, “ Nachal of Egypt,” se has ban 
well suggested to us, almost forbids our onppnriig. 
an insignificant stream to be intended, although 
such a stream might be of importance from pea 
tion as forming the boundary. 

If we infer that the Nachal of Egypt is the 
Nile, we have to consider the geographical conse- 
quences, and to compare the name with knows 
names of the Nile. Of the branches of the Nile, 
the easternmost, or Pelusiac, would nrrrwirilj be 
the one intended. On looking at the soap it sera 
incredible that the Philistine territory should cm 
have extended so far; the Wddi-l-'Arttsh is dis- 
tant from Gaza, the most western of the Phifirtmr 
towns; but Pelusium, at the mouth and most sari- 
ern part of the Pelusiac branch, is very reaoote. 
It must, however, lie rememtared, that the tract 
from Gaxa to Pelusium is a desert that could star 
have been cultivated, or indeed inhabited by a set- 
tled population, and was probably only held in the 
period to which we refer by marauding Arab tribes, 
which may well have been tributary to the PMfc- 
tines, for they must have been tributary to them or to 
the Egyptians, on account of their isolated positios 
and the sterility of the country, though no doubt 
maintaining a half-independence. 0 All doubt or 
this point seems to be set at rest by a passage. h 
a hieroglyphic inscription of Sethee I , bead of the 
XIXth dynasty, R. c. eir. 1340, on the north wall 
of the great temple of El-Kamak, which mention 
“the foreigners of the SHASU from the fort of 
TAKU to the land of KANAKA " (SHASU 
SH.VA KM SHTEM EN TARU ER PA-KAN • 
ANA, Brugsch, Gtoyr. Intchr. i. p. 261, X<* 
1265, pi. xlvii.). The identification of “the frrt 
of TAKU ” with any place mentioned by the 
Greek and Latin geographers hss not yet been sat* 
isfactorily accomplished. It appears, from the Us- 
relief, representing the return of Sethee I. to Egypt 
from an eastern expedition, near the inacripue* 
just mentioned, to have been between a Leontap- 
olis and a branch of the Nile, or perhaps canal, «a 
the west side of which it was situate, commanding 
a bridge ( Ibid. No. 1266, pi. xlviii. ). The Leoatsp 
olis is either the capital of the Leontopohte Norn, 
or a town iu the Heliopolite Nome mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. xiii. A, § 1). In the former cam 
the stream would probably be the Tanitie breach 
or perhaps the Pelusiac; in the latter, perhaps the 
Canal of the Hed Sea. We prefer the first Leoa- 
topolis, but no identification is necessary to prove 
that the SHASU at this time extended from 
Canaan to the east of the Delta (see on the whole 
subject (ieogr. Intchr. i. pp. 260-266, iii. pp. 20, 21 l - 

Egypt, therefore, in its most flourishing period, 
evidently extended no further than the east of the 
Delta, its eastern boundary being probably the 
Pelusiac branch, the territory of the SHASr, sn 
Arab nation or tril>e, lying between Egypt and 


makes Mount Oasius mark tbs western boundary of the 
Syrians ; for although tbe position of Jenysua is usesr- 
taiu, the whole distance from Gaaa (and if Cadjtis be set 
Gtua. we cannot extend the Arabian territory further 
east) does not greatly exceed three days' journey (M 
6. Bee Rawllnson s edit. 898-400). If we adopt Cap L 
8 pratt's Identifications of Pelusium and Mount Cartes, 
we must place them much nearer together, and tbe 
latter fkr to the west of tbe usual supposed pises flm, 
town). But in this esse Herodotus would I n t en d the 
western extremity of take Serbonis, which mso a 
likely. 
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Cmmu ll might l-e suppooed that at this time 
to Mi V>1' had made an inroad into Egypt, but 
it not be reweuil ered that in the latter period of 
the kiiic« of Judah, and during the dasaical period, 
Ptimram via the key of Egypt ou this side. The 
pfcfctioee, in the time of Uieir greatest power, 
•fckfc appears to have been contemporary with the 
period of the Judges, may well be supposed to 
ktve reduced the Arabs of this neutral territory to 
to condition of tributaries, as doubtless was also 
does by the Pharaohs. 

It mat be remembered that the specification of 
a wrtain boundary does not necessarily prove that 
to actual lands of a state extended so far; the 
kail of its sway is sometimes rather to be under- 
took Solomon ruled as tributaries all the king- 
doms betwee n the Euphrates and the land of the 
Pktotines and the I order of Egypt, when the 
Itod of Promise appears to have been fully occu- 
pied (1 K. iv. 21, comp. 24). When, therefore, 

* is specified that the Philistine territory as far as 
to Narhai-Murairu remained to be taken, it need 
Kartely he inferred that the territory to be inlia - 
tod by the Israelites was to extend so far, and this 
toai'i being an actual boundary of a tribe may 
hi explained on the same principle. 

If, with the generality of critics, we think that 
to Xacbd-Muraim is the WatH-P Arttth, we 
aart cuodwds that the name Shihor is also applied 
to iht Utter, although elsewhere designating the 
KiU/ for we have seen that Xachal-Mizraim and 
>tai»ar are ueed interchangeably to designate a 
Snan on the U*rder of the l*romised Land. This 
datouky se em s to overthrow the common opinion, 
h uost, however, be remembered that in Joshua 
nil J, Shihor has the article, as though actually 
or originally an apjiellatire, the former seeming to 
W to more obvious inference from the context. 
[>RUh>R or Eovrr; Siiiok.] 

Tbe word Nachal may be cited on either side. 
<«taiady in Hebrew it is rather used for a torrent 
m slwaai thau for a river; but the name Nachal- 
Misnam may eome from a lost dialect, and the 
✓ 

psiBsl Arabic word i eadee, v5^ though ordi 

•* / 

mrfy used far valleys and their winter-torrents, 
m m tbs ease of the Wath4-' Arttsk iUeif, has 
bam employed by the Arabe in Spain for true 
rim, the Guadalquivir, etc. It may, however, be 
saggmtad, that in Xachal-Mizraim we have the 
toot farm of the SttUMitr of the Arabs, and 
tot Xvfcal was adopted from its similarity of 
mead to the origitial of NeiXov It may, indeed, 
bt eijeeferi that NsiXer U held to lie of Iranian 
togm. The answer to this is, that we find Javan, 
•* will not ur the loniana. called by the very 
-rw, HANES, used in the Rosetta Stone for 
-Grsto** SHAEK EX UANEX, TOU TE 
IAAJ0OKOU rPAMMAHN), in the Usts of 
•wwatrire and nations, or tribes, conquered by, or 
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fbbject to, the Pharaohs, at early aa the reign of 
Amenoph Ilf., fi. c. cir. 1400.* An Iranian and 
even a Greek connection with Egypt as early as 
the time of the Exodus, is therefore not to be 
treated as an impossibility. It is, however, re- 
markable, that the word NciAor does not occur in 
the Homeric poems, as though it were not of 
Sanskrit origin, but derived irom the Egyptians oi 
Phoenicians. 

Brugsch compares the Egyptian MU AW EN 
KEM “ Water of Egypt,” mentioned in the phrase 
“ From the water of Egypt as to as NF.HEREKN 
[Mesopotamia] inclusive,” but there is no internal 
evidence in favor of his conjectural identification 
with the stream of Wadi-L' Arttth {Geog. intchr. 
i. 54, 55, pi. vii. no. 303). R. S. P. 

• Dr. J. L. Porter ( Handbook, and Art. in 
Kitto’s Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit.) proposes to solve the 
difficulty created by the terms MiAar-Mizraim and 
VffcAof-Mizruim by making “ the proper distinc- 
| tion between tlie country given in covenant promise 
to Abraham, and that actually allotted to the 
Israelites.'* The Nile may have been in contem- 
plation in the original promise, and the term 
AW#ur-Mizr:um may have been “ the designation 
of the Nile in Abraham’s time, before the Egyp- 
tian word year became known.” 

A ’n Choi is commonly used in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures in its primary meaning of a “ torrent” or an 
intermittent brook — as Job vi. 15, the brook that 
dries away, Is. xv. 7, and Amos. vi. 14, the brook 
of the desert, the wady lying between Kerek and 
Gebal — and it is highly improbable that this 
term would have been chosen to designate the vast 
and ceaseless volume of the Nile. Kobiuson ( Phy * . 
Geog. of the Holy Land, p. 123) gives his mature 
opinion in favor of the rendering ** torrent of 
Egypt, which of old was the boundary between 
Palestine and Egypt. At the present day it is 
called Wa/ly tl-Arish ; and comes from the passes 
of Jebel et-Tih towards Sinai, draining the great 
central longitudinal basin of the desert It reaches 
the sea without a permanent stream ; and is still 
the boundary between the two countries. Near its 
mouth is a small village, el' Aritk, on the site of 
the ancient RJi inoculum, aa in shown by oolumns 
and other Ronmu remains.” 

I Upon the whole the probabilities are in favor of 
this identification, and the weight of authority is 
upon its side. J. P. T. 

* RIVERS OF WATER. [Foot, W a tick- 
ing WITH THE.] 

RIZ PAH (ns^-l ; *p,<rfd; [Alex, in 2 Sam. 
xxi. 8, Pe^atf;] Joseph. 'Poured: Hefpha), con- 
cubine to king Saul, and mother of his two sons 
Armoni and Mephiiiosheth. Like many others of 
the prominent female characters of the Old Testa- 
ment — Ruth, Kahab, Jezebel, etc. — Rizpah would 
| seem to have been a foreigner, a Hivite, descended 
i from one of the ancient worthies of that nation, 
Ajah or Aiab, c son of Zibeon, whose name and 


Ftov to a Shlhor- . bnalh to the north of Palee- 
■irtwial la Joehaa (lix. 26 ), and supposed to 
to to tola*, If Its name signify « the rirer 
tm ” Bat we haw do ground for giving Shlhnc 
gtoaSaa * river ; ” and wboo to ooooecUnn 
i Igypdatw , aod doobUase of to P bora Irian and 
sMwtoto of nortoeetoco Igypt, with to manu- 
re nt glees Is iwsratod, it sss ms mors Uksij 
li^eStosOt was namod from to Nile. 

Is eltfe t^ep-ius In this Identification (Uebn 


>ln Xamm drr Inn in auf dm JEg. Denkmalnn, 
Konigl. Akad. Berlin). Ills views have, however, been 
rom bated by Bunsen (Egypt's Ptaee, Hi. 6D3-ti0ti), 
Brugsch ( (itogr. lnteht. li. 19, pi. xiii. no. 2), and Ds 
Koug^ (TbmUau d' Ahmet, p. 48). 

r The Sy riar-Prehlto and Arable Version*, In 2 Sam. 
Ui., road Ana for Alah — the name of another ancient 
Hi vile, the brother of Ajah, and equally to eon of 
Zibeon. Bat it is not fair to ley much stress on this, 
I as It may be only to error — easily made — of a eaiw 
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fame are preserved in the Ishmaelite record of Gear, 
xxxvi. Lf tbit be the case, Saul was commencing 
a practice, which seems with subsequent kings to 
have grown almost into a rule, of choosing non- 
Israelite women for their inferior wives. David's 
intrigue with Bathsheba, or Bath-ehua, the wife of 
a Hittite, and possibly herself a Canaanitess, @ is per- 
haps not a case in point; but Solomon, Rehoboam, 
and their successors, teem to have had their harems 
filled with foreigu women. 

Alter the death of Saul and occupation of the 
country west of the Jordan by the Philistines, 
Kizpah accompanied the other inmates of the royal 
family to their new residence at Mahanaim; and it 
is here that her name is first introduced to us as 
the subject of an accusation leveled at Abner by 
Ishbosheth (2 Sam. iii. 7), a piece of spite which 
led first to Abner's death through Juab's treachery, 
and ultimately to the murder of Ishbosheth him- 
self. The accusation, whether true or false — and 
from Abner's vehement denial we should naturally 
conclude that it was false — involved more than 
meets the ear of a modern and English reader. 
For amongst the Israelites it was considered “m a 
step to the throne to have connection with the 
widow or the mistress of the deceased king." (See 
Michaelis, Lata of i/oset, art. 54.) it therefore 
amounted to an insinuation that Abner was aliout 
to make an attempt on the throne. 

We hear nothing more of Kizpah till the tragic 
story which has made her one of the most familiar 
objects to young and old in the whole Bible (2 Sam. 
xxi. 8-11). Every one can appreciate the love 
and endurance with which the mother watched over 
the bodies of her two sons and her five relatives, to 
save them from an indignity peculiarly painful to 
the whole of the ancient world (see Ps. luix. 2; 
Horn. Ji i. 4, 5, Ac., Ac. ). But it is questionable 
whether the ordinary conception of the scene is 
accurate. The seven victims were not, as the A. 
V. implies, “hung;" they were crucified. The 
seven crosses were planted in the rock on the top 
of the sacred hill of Gibeah ; the hill which, though 
not Saul's native place, 6 was through his long resi- 
dence there so identified with him as to retain his 
name to the latest existence of the Jewish nation 


lass transcriber; or of one to femlUsr with the an- 
cient names as to have confounded one with the 
other. 

• Comp. Gen. xxxvlil., where the “daughter of 
Shua,” the Canaanitess, should really be Bath-ehua. 

6 Saul was probably bora at Zelah, where Kish's 
sepulchre, and thersfore his boms, was situated. 
[ZZL4U.J 

c 2 8am. xxk A 

- pyn. kas-Smk. 

* h ep*«y4» dpreypMwm : raptms. 

t from jT^, “break:” a&utia : dHa- 

csrulte. 

ft. "707, from TTO, “ waste : ” oAtSpot : rap in*. 

4. bbR?: wporep*: prada: “prey,” “spoil.” 
'Boon.) 

(X) Roassa: — 

1. W21, pert, from “rob:” vporopcvwr : 

rattan*. 

1 ^*^9, part, of B break : ’* Ample : lotto : 

Ifac. U lh, f * breaker.” 


ROBBERY 

, (1 Sam. xi. 4, Ac., and see Joseph. B. J. v. % j 
1). The whole or part of this hill seems at tbs 
t time of this occurrence to have been in some special 
manner c dedicated to Jehovah, possibly the spot 
on which Ahiah the priest had deposited the Aik 
when he took refuge in Gibeah during the Philis- 
tine war (1 Sam. xiv. 18). The victims were sacri- 
ficed at the beginning of barley-harvest — the sacred 
and festal time of the Passover — and in the ful 
blaze of the summer sun they hung till the fell of 
the periodical rain in October. During the whole 
of that time Kizpah remained at the foot of the 
crosses on which the bodies of her sons were ex- 
posed : the Mater dohroea, if the expression may 
be allowed, of the ancient dispensation. She had 
no tent to shelter her from the scorching sun which 
beats on that open spot all day, or from the drench- 
ing dews at night, but the spread on tbs lucky 
floor the thick mourning garment of black sack- 
cloth which as a widow she wore, and crouching 
there she watched that neither vulture nor jackal 
should molest the todies. We may surely be justi- 
fied in applying to Kizpah the word* with which 
another act of womanly kindness was commended, 
and may say, that “wheresoever the Bible shall go. 
there shall also this, that this woman hath done, hs 
told for a memorial of her." G. 

ROAD. This word occurs but ones in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, namely, in 1 
Sam. xxviL 10, where it is used in the sense at 

“raid" or “inroad," the Hebrew word (ttrSl 
being elsewhere (e. g. ver. 8, xxiii. 27, xxx. 1, 14, 
Ac.) rendered “ invade " and “ invasion." 

A road in the sense which we now attach to 
the term is expressed in the A. V. by “way ” and 
“path." [Way] C. 

* ROBBERS. [Churches, Robbers or; 
Thieves.] 

ROBBERY.* Whether in the larger setw 
of plunder, or the more limited sense of tlieft, »>» 
tematically organized, robbery has ever been one <J 
the principal employments of the nomad tribes of 
the East. From the time of Ishmael to the prosed 
day, the Bedouin has been a “ wild man," and a 
robber by trade, and to carry out his object* sue 


8. Job xtIU. 9 : k^rm : «*«*. Tupa, 

with A. V., has “ robbers ; *’ but It b moot co m mo n ly 
rendered a* LXX.. Job v 6, sitienUs. 

4. TTO : Apmfe: lotto: from TTO, “wasto* 

5. PP*0 : t : deripitnt: A. V. “speOar” 

6. EJ3 : mArmft: fax A. V. “ thief’ 

( 3 .) Hoi : — 

1. : iiopwdft * : depopmtor. 

,bv ? : a+aiprfss : oioUoUr ov/fcre. 

8. T)3, “return” “repeat;” hence to PL ear- 
round, circumvent (Ps. cxlx. 61): weptwAairjee* : of- 
cumpUcti ; usually affirm, reiterate assertion* (On p 

907). 

4. VSD, w oover,” “ hide : ” (Oes 

P-1190). 

5. : Uopwofm : diripio. 

6. DpttT (tome a* last) : wpeee p eea: ipssr. 

7. 233 : KXhrm : fwor . A. T. 'etaaL” 
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iffclly. m for from being esteemed disgraceful, is 
iqprdsd as in the hie best degree creditable (Gen. 
in IS; Butkhaidt, .Vn/rs on Bed. i. 137, 157). 
As instance of an enterprise of a truly Bedouin 
chsncter, but distinguished by the exceptional 
features belonging; to its principal actor, is seen in 
the sight-ferny of David (1 Sam. xxvi. 6-12), with 
which also we may fairly compare Horn. //. K. 
2)4, Ac. Predatory inroads on a large scale are 
■ca in the incursions of the Sahseans and Chal- 
fons on the profierty of .lob ( lob ». 15, 17); the 
levesge eoopled with plunder of Simeon and levi 
lien, xxxiv. 28. 2.»); the reprisals of the Hebrews 
■pan Um Mid unites (Num. xxxi. 32-54), and the 
fcaquent and often prolonged invasions of “spoil- 
*»" upon the Israelites, together with their re- 
prwk, during tbe period of tlie Judges and Kings 
ii. 14, vi 3, 4; I Sam. xi.. xv. ; 2 Sam. 
•fii, x.: 2 K. v. 2; 1 Chr. v. 10, 18-22). Indi- 
ridusl instance*, indicating an unsettled state of 
iht country during the same period, are seen in 
the M UcTs-in-wait ” of the men of Shechem (Judg. 
it. 25 u and the mountain retreats of David in the 
m of Adullam, the hill of Hachilah, and the 
vAdemms of Mao«i, and his abode in Ziklag, in- 
vaded and plundered in like manner by the Amalek- 
rtes <1 Sam. xxii. 1, 2, zxiii. 19-25, xxvi. 1, xxvii. 
i-10, xxx. 1 V. 

Smiiar disorder in tbe country, complained of 
man than once by the prophets (Hot. iv. 2, vi. 9; 
Mr. ii. 8). oua tinned more or leas through Mao- 
odmm down to Roman times, favored by tbe cor- 
rupt administration of some of the Roman gover- 
aara, in accepting money in redemption of punish- 
snt, prw dn ce d those formidable bands of robbers, 
m m Ii ollei ted ii d with so much diHiculty sub- 
faed, who found ehelLrr in the cases of Palestine 
and Syria, and who infested tbe country even in 
the time of enr Lord, almost to the very gates of 
1 wambei (Lake x. 30; Acts v. 36, 37, xxi. 38). 
[Jean* or <’ wca.] In the Inter hi s- 

I ■*» aho of the country the robbers, or sicarii, to- 
r«twr with Iboir leader, John of Gischala, played 

• t i an part )osej b. Ii. J . iv. *2, § 1 ; o, § 4 ; 
:. . 

the Mosaic law on the subject of thefl is con- 
tauaod fee la xxii , aud consists of the following 

L He who stole and killed an ox or a sheep, was 
ts mhan ftee oxen for the ox, and four sheep for 

* 

1 If the sftotni animal was found alive the 
th vsa 1 ■ r. doul 1c 

1 If a man was found stealing in a dwelling- 
h - t ui was - ilk • ii th< a< t. tlu hoini- 

0 ■ was i • - 1 tv of i .r ici 

4 If the art w.ts committed during daylight, the 
MW might not he killed, hut was liound to make 
U LaXtoa or lie • to slater 

k If asset or goods dqiosited ill a man's house 

• Idn thev rooi, the thief, when drtes ted a t- 

n . 

4 If the thief could not be found, the master of 

7 If an animal given in charge to a man to 

h 

f - tut mi I.. t lie own. r. 

'* * 

TWn arm no reason to suppose that the law 

• ram I aay alteration in Sol « tun. 

1 ahappwa the expression ii 1 *p»\ vi 

I C s ilitef dK. • I ' i. _ ■ I : r ■ - • • ■ r 
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sevenfold, i. e. to the fhti amouut, and for this pur- 
pose, even give all the substance of his house, aud 
thus in case of failure be liable to servitude (Mi- 
chaelis, Laws of Motet, § 284). On the other hand, 
see Bertheau on Prov. vi. ; and Keil, Arch, f/tbr 
§ 154. Man-stealing was punishable with death 
(Ex. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7). Invasion of right 
in land was strictly forbidden (Deut. xxvii. 17 ; Is. 
v. 8; Mic. ii. 2). 

The question of sacrilege does not properly come 
within the scope of the present article. H. W. P. 

• ROBE. [Mamtlk.] 

ROB'OAM ('Po/Sod/i : Robonm ), Ecclus. xlvii. 
23; Matt. i. 7. [Kkiiohoam.J 

ROE, ROEBUCK ('??, tzlbt (m.) ; H‘3?, 

UibiyyAh (f.): Sopitd t, dopxdt toy! ci/rrea, 

da inula). There seems to be little or no doubt 
that the Hebrew word, which occurs frequently in 
the 0. T., denotes some species of antelope, prob- 
ably the (Jazella dorms, a native of Egypt and 
North Africa, or the (>. Avnbica of Syria and 
Arabia, which appears to be a variety only of the 
dorms. The gazelle was allowed as food (Deut. 
xii. 15, 22. etc.); it is mentioned as very fleet of 
foot (2 Sam. ii. 18; 1 Chr. xii. 8); it was hunted 
(Is. xiii. 14; Prov. vi. 5); it was celebrated for its 
loveliness (Cant. ii. 9, 17, viii. 14). The gazelle 
is found in Egypt, Barbary, and Syria. Stanley, 
(8. if P. p. 207) says that the signification of the 
word Ajalon, the valley “ of stags,” is still justified 
by “ the gazelles which the peasants hunt on its 
mountain slones.” Thomson (The Land and tht 
Book, p. 172) says that the mountains of Naphtali 
“ abound in gazelles to this day.” 



GtizeUa Amhira. 


The ariel gazelle ( G . Arabian ), which, if not a 
different species, is at least a well-marked variety 
of the dorms , is common in Syria, and is hunted 
by the Arabs with a falcon and a greyhound ; tly 
repeated attacks of the bird upon the bead of the 
animal so bewilder it that it falls an easy prey to 
tbe greyhound, which is trained to watch the flight 
of the falcon. Many of these antelopes are also 
token in pitfalls into which they are driven by the 
shouts of the hunters. The large, full, soft eye of 
the gazelle has long been tbe theme of oriental 
praises. \V. H. 

ROG'ELIM [fuller's place, Gw.), 
[ltoin. ’PoryvAAi'^i; Vat ] Pueyt AAvift. and so Alex., 
though once PurytA«<u ; Hofjelim). The residence 
of Barzillai the Gileadite (2 Sam. xvii. 27, xix. 31) 
in the highlands cast of the Jordan. It is rnen- 
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tkmed on this occadon only. Nothing Is mid to 
jfuide us to iU situation, and no name at all neaem- 
bling it appear* to have been hitherto discovered on 
llte spot. 

If interpreted as Hebrew the name ia derivable 
from rtytl % the foot, and signifies tike “fullers” or 
o washer*," who were in the habit (aa they still 
are in the Hast) of using their leel to tread tlie j 
cloth which they are cleansing. But thia is ex- j 
tremely uncertain, Jbe same word occur* in the 
name Kx-Huoicl O. j 

rohgah ctthib, rr|rn, Aer, i 

[oB/rnes] : *pooyd; Alex. Ovpaoya- &»•<]<* )• An 
Asberite, of the tons of Miamer (1 Cbr. rii. 34). 

KOIMUS CPoipoi )• Kehl’m I (1 Eadr. v. H t. 
The name ia not tnumble in the V ulgats. 

ROLL (Hv2p: «#<poAfjb A book in ancient 
time* consisted of a tingle long strip of paper or 
parchment, which was usually kept rolled up on a 
•tick, and waa unrolled wheu a person wislied to 
read it. Hence aroae the term wieyiVfoA, from 
•* to roll,” strictly answering to the 1 si tin 
n J umm, whence cornea our ntVunir ; hence also tiie 
expressions, u to spread ” and “ roll together,*’ 4 * 6 in- 
stead of ** to open ” and “ to shut ” a book. 'I“be 
hill expression for a book waa “a roll of anting," 
or “a roll of a book” (Jer. xxxvi. 2; Pa. xl. 7 ; 
lx. ii. 1#), but occasionally M roll ” atands by itself 
(Zrrh. v. 1. 2; Exr. vi. 2). The as^aXis of the 
LX X. originally referred to the ornamental knob 
ft 1 m? umbtJiCU4 of the latins) at the top of the stick 
or cy Under round which the roll was wouud. Ihe 
ttse of the term mn f tU >U implies, of coune, Uie ex- 
istence of a soft und pliant material: what this ma- 
terial was in the Old lestamcnt period, we are not 
tnhTii.ed; but as a knife was required for its de- 
struction (Jer. xxxvi. 23), we infer that it was 
parchment. Tlte roll was usually written oo one 
side onlv (Midm. AroA. 10, § 3 1. and hence the | 
parto ular notice of one that was ** written within j 
and without” (Es. ii. 10). Tbe writing was ar- 
ranged in columns, reaembling a d«*»r in shape, J 
and hence deriving their Hebrew name/ just as 
•♦column,” from its rewembUnce to a cuimmnn or] 
pi U*r. It has leeii asserted that the term m eyiihth I 
d<«a not occur before the 7th cent- b. C., being] 
first used by Jeremiah (liit/ig, ia ./er. xxxvi. 2); 1 
amt the conclusion has Iwen drawn thst the use of i 
stn h materials as parchment was not known until 
that pern "I 1 F.wsld, (ittrk, i. 71. n*4* ; t.e*en. 

/ ' *s. p 28‘3'- dins is to assume. |*-rh:qa too con- 
fidn.tlv, a late date for the conq*-it ton of Pa. xl., 
and to igmwe the collateral evidence arising out of | 
the ri| trews ton “roll together" u«d by Is. xxxiv. 
4. and il*o out of tlie pm table reference to the 
|*M>tsteurh III l*s. xl 7. “the mil of the b*«ik." a 
.if which was dcjn i%jted fit the side of the 
Ark f I icut xtsi 26 We may here add that the 
t«-rm in Is mi. 1. rendered m tlie A. V. ** rv>l! . 

>re Cl rrerllv trrv * !<•*• • t. \V L B. 

• >• Hm j: r. 11 ■ I Zc Ii. v 1 , 2 ' means a l-«»k of 
pvnlnwnt n Ibd up. represented in tlie prnpUts 
ti». *n ss awn l«ne through tlie air. It was on 
ri|>m*ivr svinUd of Jehovah * judgmenta written 
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out aa ii were, and decreed, which at hi* feMAag 
would descend and sweep away the ungodly. Saw 
Kail, Dit KUinm PropktUn, p. MO t (1866g H 

• holler (bwn, from • verb = *•!» 

bint] ”) ^ bandage, so called from its form an a 
roll. Kzek. xxx. 21. The prophet declare* that tie 
arui of Pharaoh should be broken and no art »w 
appliance of surgery could enable it to wield 
the sword of the oppressor. 11 

ROMAM-TI-E'ZEB P*S 'rjCS'-r* : 
*P BnrrOi~J{tp‘< [V»l. Pat/i.i, Po/». Ax* 1 —*') Alrt- 
Pwft«/A0i'<k«f hi 1 rbr. xxv. 4, Iml P»pe#~MJ*l«r 
in 1 Chr. xxv. 31: [&•»** mtl it zer). One of tbs 
fourteen sons of lim an, slid chief of the 24th 
division of the tinge r* In tlie reign of I>a«ai (1 
Chr. xxv. 4, 31). [lltmtiK, Amer. ad.] 

• RtEMAN, RO'MANS CPwjuuo*: Romm. 

was). 1 Mace. via. 1, 23-29, xii. 16. xiv. 40, xv. If; 
2 Macc. vili. 10, 36, xi. 34; John xl. 48; Acts x*T 
21, 37, 38. xxii. 23-29, xxiii. 27, xxv. 16, xxvui. 17 
[Hum a* Emimkk, Homk.] A- 

• ROMAN CITIZENSHIP. [Cmiu- 

•»hip.] 

| ROMAN EMPIRE. The hirtonr rf U» Ro- 
man Empire, properly ao called, extends over a pe 
, nod of rather more than five hundred years, namely, 

| from the battle of Actium, B. C. 31, when Augustus 
became sole ruler of the Koman world, to the ahsis- 
cation of Augustulus, a. D. 476. I be Empire, how- 
ever, in the sense of the dominion of Lome over a 
large nunder of conquered nations, was in fuB 
force and had reached wide limits some time bw-. 
fore the monarchy of Augustus was estabhshesl- 
Ihe notices of Homan history which occur in the 
Bible are confined to the last century and a half of 
the commonwealth and the first century cf ihe ia»- 
perial monarchy. 

I he first historic mention of Home in tbe Bihk 
is in 1 Msec. i. 10. Though tlie date of the founda- 
tion of Home coincides iiewrlv with the leginnxag 
of the reign of I’ekah in Israel, it was not ttU the 
beginning of the 2d century B. c\ that the Homans 
bad Irifciirr to interfere in the affair* of the F as* 
When, however, tbe power of ( art 1 1 age had been 
rflectuailv broken at Zama, H. c. 2U2, Ho man ana 
and intrigues scon mo<Je thenisidve* fell thrvtigh- 
out Macedonia, (»rme, and Asia Minor. AU<ut 
the year 161 B. v. Judas Macemleeus beard of the 
Homans as the conquerors of Philip, Prrweo*. nnd 
Antioch us (1 Macc. viii. 5, 6). “It was told him 
also bow they d*-»tro\evi and brought under iivetr 
dominion all other kingdoms and idee tiiat at any 
time muted them, but with their frirods and 
such as relied ujsin them thev kept amity" >viu 
11, )2i. In onier to strmgtlten himself * gurus 
I Nr it lit riiis king of Syria lie M*nt amlwaasd< rs Is 
Horne 'vui. 17 , ami mm Imlrd a defensive ainsnoe 
with the senate • Mil 22 32 . This was rvnewf^l f-y 
i Jonathan txu- 1* and by Simon <xv. 17; h 

I Aui. *u lo. ^ 6 , xiii. ft. § H; 7. $ 3 i. Not . »-* ot 
the etnliassv sent by Judas, of a tribute ^1 to 
Home by the Svnan king, ami of furtorr o.ter- 
course l^twern the Homans snd the Jews, occur 
Ui 2 Marc, iv 11, vm. 10, 36, xi 34- In tbs 


4 In tK# llrhrsv, C**' 1 ? (9 K. *1*. I4i an 4 


k 1 i mlf 4 In tbs Onsk, mvmsvti' ud mmo 

thafce Iv. 17 , 


c (A. V. ■■ Uuvss,'* Jer xxxvi S> Ihv 

4f maintains tiiat (It* word moans l ata / amt 
that ih# mtgtiMH in thu ease was % took tike osar ss* 
coosUUnf o( oiuiurvsu pafss. 
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mr of tbt narrative mention is made of the 
Bomb mate (rb 0**A«i rHipior, 1 Maoc. xii. 8), 
a t the coosul l-ucius (8 thraros, 1 Maoc. xv. 16, 
14>, md the Roman constitution ia described in a 
somewhat dietorted form (1 Maoc. riii. 14—16). 

The history of the Maccabaan and Idumaean 
djusties forme no part of our preset it subject. 
[Maccabees; Herod.] Here a brief summary 
of the progress of Roman dominion in Judasa will 

la the year 65 b. cu, when Syria was made a 
Booea province by Potupey, the .lews were still 
gswu sd by ooe of the Asmoncan princes. Aristo- 
kalss bad lately driven his brother Hyrcanus from 
the chief priesthood, and was now in his turn at- 
tadwd by Arstaa, king of Arabia Petnea, the ally 
of Hyroaam. Pompey’s lieutenant, M. J&milius 
ScMrsa, interfered in the contest h. c. 64, and the 
next year Pbospey himself marched an army into 
Jedaa and took Jerusalem (Joseph. AnL xiv. 2, 
V 4; B. J. L 6, 7). From this time the Jews 
wsn prastieally under the government of Rome. 
Hyvtanoa ratsbwd the higb-pricethood and a titu- 
kw sovereignty, subject to the watchful control of 
ka taudster Antipater, an active partisan of the 
Barn rirrrafs Finally, Antipater’s son, Herod 
th» Great, waa made king by Antony's interest, 
40, and confirmed in the kingdom by Augus- 
tas, a. c. JO (Joseph. AmL xiv. 14, xv. 6). The 
Jm, however, were aU this time tributaries of 
Kama, and their princes in reality were mere Ro- 
ma preemalora. Julias Cnear is said to bare ex- 
es**! from them a fourth part of their agricul- 
. tarsi produce in addition to the tithe paid to 
Hyresnoa (AmL xhr. 10, $ 6). Roman soldiers 
ms quartered si Jerusalem in Herod's time to 
•apport him in hie authority (Amt. xv. 3, $ 7). 
Tnhate wea paid to Rome, and an oath of allegiance 
Is the nspsrur as well as to Herod appears to 
hs*» Wen taken by the people (Ant. xrii. 2, § 2). 
On the banishment of ArcbeUus, A. D. 6, Judaea 
Warns a mere appendage of the province of 
Sym, and was gov er ne d by a Roman procurator, 
aha raided at Caws tea Galilee and the adjoining 
ItriRs were still left under the government of 
Herod’s com and other petty princes, whose do- 
mmmmm and titles wane changed from time to 
Mm by snaosmivu emperors: for details see Herod. 

Sssefc saws the relations of the Jewish people to 
We ifemaa gusmnmnt at the time when the N. T. 
W*»y begins. An ingenious illustration of this 
mat at things has been drawn from the condition 
d Bnlid India. The Governor General at Cal- 
trtU. the wsbordinate g o ve rnors at Madras and 
Bsmhny, and the aallre princes, whose dominions 
hasw Waa at one tiase enlarged, at another incorpo- 
nasd with the Britieh presidencies, find their re- 
^mtles eomterperts in the governor of Syria at 
Imsreh, the pro cu rators of Judes at Ccsarea, and 
(he ml an at llerod's family, whose dominions 
sees ski ms lily enlarged and supp re ss e d by tbs 
fcsmea emperors (Cony Were and Howson, Lift of 
ItL Pami, i 27). Tims and other characteristics of 
hnu rub enme before us constantly in the N. T. 
Tba we hear of ('mar the sole Ling (John xix. 16) 
— W ( yvenlua, “ governor of Syria" (Luke U. 2) 
— W fWms PQate, Felix, and Festuc, the 44 gov- 
RMt," i. a- preenrulon, of Jndm — of the “te- 
nrb H Herod, Philip, and Ly moles (take iii. 
i -d - king Agr ipp a ” (Ada xxv. 13) — of Ro- 
am ndfoam laginm. emturiooe, paUicans — of the 
trtiii n i ■ i j (Matt. sxiL 19) — the taxing of 
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“ the whole world " (Luke li. 1) — Italian and Au- 
gustan cohorts (Acts x. 1, xxviL 1) — the appeal 
to Csesar (Acts xxv. 11 ). Three of the Roman em- 
perors are mentioned in the N. T. — Augustus 
(take U. 1), Tiberius (Luke iii. 1), and Claudius 
(Acta xi. 28, xviii. 2). Nero is alluded to under 
various titles, as Augustus (Sf/ScurrJr) and Caesar 
(Acts xxv. 10, 11, 21, 25; Phil. iv. 22), as 6 kv- 
pios, 44 my lord ” (Acts xxv. 26), and apparently 
in other passages (1 Pet. 11. 17; Rom. xiii. 1). 
Several notices of the provincial administration of 
the Romans and the condition of provincial cities 
occur in the narrative of St. Paul’s journeys (Acts 
xiii. 7, xvi. 12, 35, 38, xviii. 12, xix. 38). 

In illustration of the sacred narrative it may be 
well to give a general account, though necessarily 
a short and imperfect one, of the position of the 
emperor, the extent of the empire, and the admin 
istratiou of the provinces in the time of our Lord 
and his Apostles. Fuller information will be found 
under special articles. 

I. When Augustus became sole ruler of the Ro- 
man world be was in theory simply the first citizen 
of the republic, entrusted with temporary powers 
to settle the disorders of the State. Tacitus says 
that be was neither king nor dictator, but 44 prince" 
(Tac. Ann. i. 9 ), a title implying no civil authority, 
hut simply the position of chief member of the seu- 
ate (prinoeps senatus). The old magistracies were 
retained, but the various powers and prerogatives 
of each were conferred upon Augustus, so that while 
others commonly bore the chief official titles, Au- 
gustus had the supreme control of every department 
of the state. Above all he was the Emperor (Im- 
perator). This word, used originally to designate 
any one entrusted with the imperium, or hill mili- 
tary authority over a Roman army, acquired a new 
significance when adopted as a permanent title by 
Julius Csesar. By bis use of it as a constant pre- 
fix to his name in the city and in the camp he 
openly asserted a paramount military authority over 
the state. Augustus, by resuming it, plainly indi- 
cated, in spite of much artful ooocealroent, the real 
basis on which his power rested, namely, the sup- 
port of the army (Men vale, Roman Empire , vol. 
iii.). In the N. T. the emperor is commonly des- 
ignated by the family name “ Cesar," or the dig- 
nified and almost sacred title 44 Augustus " (for its 
meaning, comp. Ovid, Fasti, i. 609). Tiberius is 
called by implication ijytpAy in Luke iii. 1, a title 
applied in the N. T. to Cyrenius, Pilate, and 
others. Notwithstanding the despotic character of 
the government, the Romans seem to have shrunk 
from speaking of their ruler undo- his military title 
(see Merivale, Rom. Empire, iii. 452, and not t) or 
any other avowedly despotic appellation. The use 
of the word 6 tttptot, dominus, 44 my lord," in Acts 
xxv. 26, marks the progress of Roman servility be- 
tween the time of Augustus and Nero. Augustus 
and Tiberius refused this title. Caligula first bore 
it (»ee Alford’s note in L e . : Ovid, Fast. ii. 142). 
The term BaoiAtfa, 44 king," in John xix. 15, 1 
Pet. ii. 17, cannot be closely pressed. 

The Empire was nominally elective (Tac. Ann 
xiii. 4); but practically it passed by adoption (see 
ClaJba s speech in Tac. Hist . I. 15), and till Nero’s 
time a sort of hereditary right seemed to be recog- 
nized. The dangers inherent in a military govern- 
ment were, on the whole, successfully averted till 
the death of Pertinax, a. i> 193 (Gibbon, eh. iii. 
p. 80 ). but outbreaks of military violence were not 
wanting in this earlier period (comp. Wcnck’s note 
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3D Gibbon, L c.). The army wee systematically 
bribed by donatives at the commencement of each 
reign, and the mob of the capital continually fed 
and amused at the expense of the provinces. We 
are reminded of the insolence and avarice of the 
soldiers in Luke iii. 14. The reigns of Caligula, 
Nero, and Domitian show that an emperor might 
shed the noblest blood with impunity, so long as 
he abstained from offending the soldiery and the 
populace. 

II. Extent of the Empire, — Cicero’s description 
of the Greek states and colonies as a “fringe on the 
skirts of barbarism ” (Cic. De Rep. ii. 4) has been 
well applied to the Roman domiuions before tbe 
conquests of Pompey and Cvsar (Men vale. Ron i. 
Empire, iv. 409). The Roman Empire was still 
confined to a narrow strip encircling the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Ponqie.i added Asia Minor and Syria. 
Cwsar added Gaul 1 he generals of Augustus over- 
ran tbe N. W. portmii of Spain and the country 
between the Alps and tbe Danube. Tbe bounda- 
ries of the empire were now the Atlantic on tbe 
W., the Euphrates on the E., the deserts of Africa, 
the cataracts of the Nile, and the Arabian deserts 
on the S., the British Channel, the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Black Sea on the N. The only 
subsequent conquests of iui|iortance were those 
of Britain by Claudius, and of Dacia by Trajan. 
The only independent powers of importance were 
the Parthians on the E. and the Germans on the N 

The population of tbe empire in the time of 
Augustus has been calculated at 85,000,0:X> (Meri- 
vale, Rom. Empire , iv. 442-450). Gibbon, sjieakiDg 
of the time of Claudius, puts the population at 
120,000,000 (Decline and Fait, ch. ii.). Count 
Franz de Cbatnpagny adopts the same number for 
the reign of Nero (Let Cetart, ii. 428). All these 
estimates are confessedly somewhat uncertain and 
conjectural. 0 

This large population was controlled in the time 
of Tiberius by an army of 25 legions, exclusive of 
the prsstorian guards and other cohorts in the 
capital. The soldiers who composed the legions 
may be reckoned in round numbers at 170.000 
men. If we add to these an equal number of aux- 
iliaries (Tac. Ann. iv. 5) we have a total force of 
340,000 men. Tbe pnrtorian guards may be reck- 
oned at 10,000 (Dion Cass. Iv. 24). The other co- 
horts would swell the garrison at Rome to 15,000 
or 16,000 men. For the number and stations of 
the legions in the time of Tiberius, comp. Tac. 
Ann. iv. 5. 

Tbe navy may have contained about 21,000 men 
(Let Cetnrt, ii. 429; comp. Merivale, iii. 534). 
The legion, as appears from what has been said, 
must have l«*en *• more like a brigade than a regi- 
ment,” consisting as it did of more than 6,000 in- 
fantry with eavalry attached (Conybeare and How- 
son. ii. 285). For the “ Italian and Augustan 
I smds” (Acta x. 1, xxvii. 1) see Army, vol. i. p. 
164 [and Italian Bani>, Amer. ed.]. 

III. The Ptvrincet. — The usual fate of a coun- 
try conquered by Rome was to become a subject 
province, governed directly from Rome by officers 
sent out for that purpose. Sometimes, however, 
as we have seen, petty sovereigns were left in pos- 
BeM»ion of a nominal independence on the borders, 
or within the natural limits, of the province. Such 


*• • On this subject oos may consult C. O. Zompt’s 
0 ***r (tn Stand </<▼ BtviSlkertmg n. Hu Votktvermek* 
nag tm AUtrtkum, foi. pp. 1-92 (Berl 1811) U. 
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a system was useful for rewarding an ally, for em- 
ploying a busy ruler, for gradually aemmtomfng a 
stubborn people to the yoke of dependence. Then 
were differences too in the political condition of 
cities within the provinces. Some were free cities, 
». r, were governed by their own magistrates, and 
were exempted from occupation by a Roman garri- 
son. Such were Tarsus, Antioch in Syria, Ath- 
ens, Ephesus, Thessalonica. See the notices ot 
tbe “ Politarchs ” and “ Demos ” at Throsslnnim, 
Acts xvii. 5-8, the “ town -clerk ” and the as- 
sembly at Ephesus, Acte xix. 85, 39 (C. and H 
Life of St. Pmd 1. 357, U. 79). Occasionally 
but rarely, free cities were exempted from tarn 
tion. Other cities were “ Colonies/' i. e. co mas 
nities of Roman citixens transplanted, like gam 
sons of tbe imperial city, into a foreign land 
Such was Philippi (Acts xvL 12). Such, too 
were Corinth, Troas, the Phddian Antioch. Ths 
inhabitants were for tbe most part Romana (Acts 
xvi. 21 ), and their magistrates delighted in the Ro- 
man title of Pnetor (trrp<vryfy6i)% and in the at- 
tendance of lictors (fiafi&ovxoiU Acta xvi 35. (C. 
and H. i. 315.) 

Augustus divided the provinces into two dames. 
(1) Imperial, (2) Senatorial; retaining in his owe 
hands, for obvious reasons, those provinces where 
tbe presence of a large military foroe sms neces- 
sary, and committing the peacefal and unarmed 
provinces to the Senate. The Imperial prov in ces 
at first were — Gaul, Lusitania, Syria, Phoenicia, 
( ilicia, Cyprus, and ifigypt The Senatorial prov- 
inces were Africa, Nu midis, Asia, Actum and 
Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicily, Crete and 
Cyrene, Rithynia and Pontua, Sardinia, Bsetiea 
(Dion C. lili. 12). Cyprus and Gallia NarboncB' 
sis were subsequently given up by Augustas, who 
in turn received Dalmatia from the Senate. Many 
other changes were made afterwards. The N. T. 
writers invariably designate the governors of Sen- 
atorial provinces by the correct title of dsfotn- 
roi, proconsuls (Acts xiii. 7, xviii. 12, xix. 38). 
[Cyprus.] For the governor of an Imperial prov- 
ince, properly styled “ Legatus Caeaaris ” (nper- 
$eurfit). the word rryepdr (Governor) Is used in 
the N. T. 

Hie provinces were heavily taxed for the benefit 
of Rome and her citizens. “ It was as if England 
were to defray the expenses of her own administra- 
tion by tbe proceeds of a tax levied on her Indian 
empire” (Liddell, Hitt, of Rome, L 448). In oU 
times the Roman revenues were raised mainly from 
three sources: (1.) The domain hods; (2.) A di- 
rect tax (tributum) levied upon every citiaen; (3.) 
From customs, tolls, harbor duties, etc. The agra- 
rian law of Julius Caesar is said to have extin- 
guished tbe first source of revenue (Cie. ad AtL H. 
xvi. ; Dureau de la Malle, ii. 430). Roman citi- 
zens had ceased to pay direct taxes since the eon- 
quest of Macedonia, n c. 167 (Cic. de Of. U. 2 2; 
Plut. sEmiL Pant 38), except in extraordinary 
emergencies. The main part of tbe Roman revenue 
was now drawn from the provinces by a di rec t tax 
Uqrrof, <pdpos. Matt. xxii. 17, I-uke y. 22), 
amounting probably to from 5 to 7 per cent, on the 
estimated produce of tbe soil (Durrau de la Mallr, 
ii. 418). The indirect taxes too (rlAif, rec/iyalm, 
Matt. xvii. 25; Bureau de la Malle, ii. 449) appmr 
to have been very heavy (/bid. 11. 433, 448). Au- 
gustus on coming to the empire found the reg nh r 
sources of revenue impaired, while Ittw expensa 
must haw been very g r eat . To say nothing uf Iks 
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pnj of ti* army, be U said to hare supported no 
km than 2^0,000 citixeoa in idleneM by the miser- 
•JLir mtew of public gratuities. Hence the neces- 
mtj of a careful raluation of the property of the 
vbule empire, which appears to have been made 
man than ooce in his reign. [Census.] For the 
tatoorical difficulty about the Using in Luke ii. 1, 
art Ctbexius. Augustus appears to have raised 
loth the direct and indirect taxes (Dureau de la 
Moils, ii 433, 448). 

The provinces are said to have been better gov- 
nd under the Empire than under the Common- 
ihh, and those of the eni|wror better than those 
«f the Senate (Tac. Ann. ». 76, ir. 6; Dion, liii. 
14). Two important changes were introduced un- 
der the Empire. The governors received a fixed 
pay, sad the term of tbeir command was prolonged 
(Jomph. AnL xriii 6, § 3). But the old mode of 
Iming the taxes seems to have lieen continued. 
Ths companies who farmed the taxes, consisting 
(mfly of knights, paid a certain sum into the 
Unman treasury, and proceeded to wring what they 
could from the prorindals, often with the conniv- 
ance and support of the provincial governor. The 
eork was done chiefly by nnderlings of the lowest 
cbm (portitorcs). These are the publicans of the 
S. T. 

On tbs whole it seems doubtful whether the 
•nap of the provinces can have been materially 
•fimaied under the imperial government. It is 
•wt Ekriy that such rulers as Caligula and Nero 
mild be scrupulous about the means used for re- 
rioudung Utetr treasury. The stories related even 
of the reign of Augustus show bow slight were 
Us checks cm the tyranny of provincial governors, 
"wr Ur story of Lkdnus in Gaul {Did. of Or. and 
Birtf sob voce), and that of the Dalmatian 
did » l hem, Iv. ). The sufferings of St Paul, pre- 
lected sa be was to a certain extent by his Roman 
afiwasliip. show plainly bow little a provincial had 
to hope from tbs justice of a Roman governor. 

It is impossible here to disease the difficult ques- 
taa relating to Roman provincial government 
owed on John xriii. 31. It may be sufficient here 
to date, that according to strict Roman law the 
irm would lose the power of life and death when 
Unr country became a province, and there seems 
as ssffiri a nl reason to depart from the literal in- 
torpretatiDu of the verse just cited. See Alford, 
ml c. On the other ride see Biscoe, On the Acts, 


pllk 

Tbs condition of ths Roman Empire at the time 
atom < hrietianity appeared baa often been dwelt 
span so affording obvious illustrations of St. Paul's 
fipn ii w that the “ fullness of time had come 
tml it. 4 1 - The groeral peace within the limits 
W Us Empire, the formation of military roads, the 
sffnmDo of piracy, the march of the legions, the 
— y em of ths com fleets, the geoeral increase of 
w s flr . the sprat of the Latin language in the 
West as Grtvk had already spread In the East, the 
ratal ■» ill of the Empire, offered facilities bith 
rr-u woumwn for the spread of a world-wide nriig 
*■*» Ihe tesmiency, too, of a despotism like that 
d ' W Ruin Empire to reduce all its subjects to 
» 4ssd iewi. was a powerful instrument in breaking 
Uiw* ths pride of privileged races and national 
Mflcwaa, and familiarizing men with the truth that 


* bath mads of one blood all nations on the 
few «f the sarth ” (Acts xriL 84, 86). But still 
mam am jog than this outward preparation fi»r the 
ttkwmof theGn^sl was tbs appearance of a deep 
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and wide-spread corruption which seemed to defV 
any human remedy. It would be easy to accumu- 
late proofs of the moral and political degradation 
of the Romans under the Empire. It is needless 
to do more than allude to the corruption, the 
cruelty, the sensuality, the monstrous and unnat- 
ural wickedness of the period as revealed in the 
heathen historians and satirists. “Viewed as a 
national or political history/* says the great his- 
torian of Rome, “ the history of the Roman Empire 
is sad and discouraging in the last degree. We 
see that things hod come to a point at which no 
earthly power could afford any help; we now have 
the development of dead powers instead of that of 
a vita] energy” (Niebuhr, Led, v. 194). Not- 
withstanding the outward appearance of peace, 
unity, and reviving prosperity, the general condi- 
tion of the people must have been one of great 
misery. To say nothing of the fact that probably 
one-half of the population consisted of slaves, the 
great inequality of wealth at a time when a whole 
province could be owned by six landowners, the 
absence of any middle class, the utter want of any 
institutions for alleviating distress such as are found 
in all Christian countries, the inhuman tone of 
feeling and practice generally prevailing, forbid us 
to think favorably of the happiness of the world 
in the famous Augustan age. We must remember 
that u there were no public hospitals, no institu- 
tions for the relief of the infirm and poor, no 
societies for the improvement of the condition of 
mankind from motives of charity. Nothing was 
done to promote the instruction of the lower classes, 
nothing to mitigate the miseries of domestic shivery. 
Charity and general philanthropy were so little re- 
garded as duties, that it requires a very extensive 
acquaintance with the literature of the times to 
find any allusion to them *’ (Arnold's Later Roman 
Commonwealth , ii. 3U8). If we add to this that 
there was probably not a single religion, except the 
Jewish, which was felt by the more enlightened 
part of its professors to be real, we may form some 
notion of the world which Christianity had to 
reform and purify. We venture to quote an elo- 
quent description of its “ slow, imperceptible, con- 
tinuous aggression on the heathenism of the Roman 
Empire.” 

“ Christianity was gradually withdrawing some 
of all orders, even slaves, out of the vices, the 
ignorance, the misery of that corrupted social sys- 
tem. It was ever instilling feelings of humanity, 
yet unknown or coldly commended by an impotent 
philosophy, among men and women whose infant 
ears had l«en habituated to the shrieks of dying 
gladiators; it was giving dignity to minds pros- 
trated by jeara, almost centuries, of degrading 
despotism; it was nurturing purity and modest) 
of manners in an unspeakable state of depravation; 
it was enshrining the marriage-bed in a sanctity 
long almost entirely lost, and rekindling to a steady 
warmth the domestic affections; it was substituting 
a simple, calm, and rational faith for the worn-out 
superstitions of heathenism; gently establishing in 
the soul of man ths tense of immortality, till it 
became a natural and inextinguishable part of 
his moral lieiug** (Milman's Ldin ( hrietianity, 
L 34). 

The chief prophetic notices of the Roman Empire 
are found iu the Hook of Daniel, especially U eh. 
xi. 30-40, and in ii. 40, vii. 7, 17-19, according to 
the oommon interpretation of the “fourth king- 
dom; ” cotnp. 3 Kadr. xi. 1, but see D \NieL. AO- 
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•ordlng to tome interpreters the Roman* are in- 
tended in Deut. xiviii. 49-57. For the mystical 
notices of Roma in the Revelation comp. Rome. 

J. J. H. 

• On the general subject of the preceding article, 
see Meri vale's Uistoty oj the Roman Empirt % espe- 
cially vol. vi. H. 

ROMANS. THE EPISTLE TO THE. 
1. The date of this epistle is fixed with more ab- 
solute certain tv and within nnrmwer limits, thsn 
that uf ant oilier of St Paul's epistles. J*be fol- 
lowing confident ion* determine the time of writing. 
Pirtt. Certain names in the salutations point to 
rorintli. as the place from which the letter was 
sent. (1.) Pluebe, a deaconess of Cenehresr, one 
of the port towns of Corinth, is commended to the 
Romans nvi. 1, 2). (2.) (iaiua, in whose house 

St. Paul was lodged st the time (xvi. 23), is prob- 
ably the person mentioned as one of the chief 
members of the Corinthian Church in 1 Cor. i. 14, 
though the name was very common. (3.) Krastus, 
here designated M the treasurer of the city ” (ohro- 
rdpot, xvi. 23, E. V. *• chamberlain ”) is elsewhere 
mentioned in connection with < orinth (2 Tim. iv. 
20; see also Acts xix. 22). Secondly. Having thus 
determined the |4ace of writing to be Corinth, we 
hare no hesitation in fixing upon the visit recorded 
in Acta u. 3. during the winter and spring fol- 
lowing the Aptwlle s long residence at Ephesus, as 
the occa«»*in on which the epistle was written. 
For St. Paul, alien he wrote the letter, was on the 
point of earning the contributions of Macedonia 
and Achaia to Jerusalem (xv. 2*>-37), and a com 
parieoa with Act* xx. 22. xxir. 17, and also 1 Tor. 
xvi. 4; 2 Cor. mi. 1, 2. ix. 1 if., shows that he was 
to engaged at this period of his life. (See Paid » 
//o»w pa ulnar, ch. ii. § 1.) Moreover, in tin* 
epistle he declares his intention of visiting the 
Romans after he has been at Jerusalem (iv 2’.- 
25). and that such was his design st Urn par- 
ticular time appears from a casual notice in Acts 
xix. 21. 

Tl»r epistle then was written from Corinth during 
St. Paul’s third missionary journey, on the icm- 
»khi of tlie second ot the two vi»il> recorded in tiw 
Acts. t>n this occasion lie remained three months 
in l.rreee (Act* xx. .1 . When he left, the sea 
was already navig-*>4e, for he was on the point of 
KiJing hr Jerusalem when he a a* o> liged to change 
hu |4jii«. (hi the other hand, it cannot hair Iren 
late in tl»e sj.nng. I » cause after ji*-oiig through 
Maced* ma aid Visiting teirral |>l iiy* <ni thectnst 
of Asia Miter, he at ill h*.j»d to rrorli Jerusalem 
by Pentei'isa -xx. Itfi It sna t herefi re in the 
winter ‘C fsrii spring of the year tliat the Kpistle 
to Lite Ri tnana waa written. Amriimf to the 
lit* at protaljr nttem iA rhn>t*4*»gv, adopted by 
Anger and W ic*» IrT, tins would be tiie v ear H. c. 

* M. 

2. The Fptsfle to the R'tman* is thua j Jared in 
cK r***.S..-,n d r.sm,/ i.*a with the epotlea to tlie 
tisi.litns and < ormthiana. winch ijijrmr to have 
breti written w mill the twelve n* titiia prerrdiug 
1 he First Fputle to tlie t ontitiuans waa written 
before SL Paul left Kpiiesus, (lie Ncmnd fnun 
Mace* lot. ia when he waa on lua wav to f ..riith and 
the Fpi*tle to the t. si if i. ins next ptohdlv either 
in Macedonia or after his arm *J at ( orintli, i. e. 
ifter tbs epistles to tlx ( cwinthtana, though the 
date of the (talatian Ppiatle ia not al».|uirlv cer- 
tain. (f.ALATlAN*, KiiariJt r*» rMK ) We shall 
haw to Doisor the relations cualing between theae 
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contemporaneous epistles hereafter. At pre s en t it 
will be sufficient to say that they present a remark- 
able resemblance to each other in style and matter 
— a much greater resemblance than can be traced 
to any other of St. Ikul's epistles. They are at 
once the most intense and most varied in foef.ng 
and expression — if we may so say, the tm«t Pau- 
line of all St. Paul's epistle*. When lla ur excepts 
these four epistles alone from his sweeping c*n»- 
demnation of the genuineness of all the letters 
hearing St. Paul’s name ( Pavlus . der Ap***rl th-s 
is a mere caricature of sol»er critici*m: but under- 
lying this erroneous exaggeration it the fart, th * i 
I the epistles of this period — St. Paul's third u * 
s ions nr journey — have s character and an inter* * y 
peculiarly their own, corresponding to the cirrorr- 
stanees of tlie Apostle's outward and inwwrd life si 
the time when they were written. For tlx* «pre ta. 
characteristics of this group of epistles, see a jsjjee 
on the Kpittle to the (ialatians in the Journal ,f 
Ch'ts. and Sacr. Phil . iii. p. 289. 

3. The ocratum which pronqited this epistle, 
and the circumti nirrt attending its writing, were 
as follows. St. Paul had long purposed vuitirg 
Rome, and still retained this purpose, wishing also 
to extend his journey to Spain ii. 9-13. xv. 22-29 • : 
for the time, however, he was prevented fr»<m car- 
rying out his design, as be was bound for Jeru- 

, salem with the alms of the (ientiie ( bn-ti vns. aid 
| meanwhile be addressed this letter to the R«-mans. 
i to supply the lack of his personal teaching. |*Urtw, 
j a deaonewa of the neighboring church of f enchrew. 

I waa on the point of starting for Rome fxvi. 1.2*. 

. and prohalJv conveyed the letter. Hie U»d* tbs 
epistle was written at the Apostles dictiti.n by 
Iertius (xvi. 22': but perhaps we may infer fr-ar, 
the abruptness of the final doxol.*gy, thnt it was 
ailded bv the Apoetle himself, more esjeri.ijv ms •* 
gather front other epistles that it wu hi* practice 
to conclude with a few striking word* in bis own 
hand writing, to vouch for the author*! ip of the 
letter, and frequently also to impress some inj* riant 
truth more strongly on his reader*. 

4. The orii/in of the Roman t'hurrh u in*cjied 
in obscurity. If it had been founded bv st Peter, 
according to a later tradition, the ml vr.cr of any 
wiiuws* »n to him hoth in tiiu cpi«ile and in the 
letters written by St Paul from Ih-nie w.-ulf adn .t 
of no explanation. It h equally elnr th*t m 
Other Apoetle was the founder. In this very rpi*^ 
tie. and in close connect inn with the n.cni . « of 
his proposed visit to Rome, the Ap<w!lr declare* 
tl»at It was his rule not to Imdd on another man • 
found.iuai (xv. 20 \ snd we cannot supfiiwe tbwt 
he vvdated it in this instance Again, he ipwak~ 
of the Romans as especially falling to Ida »h*r* as 
the A|*xtle of the t lent dc* i . 13 . with an is '^T t 
reference to the pamtl<.n of the fWdd of blm< hr 
tssen hin»*e|f and St pHcr. rrn ti < t cd in (»al u 
7-9. Moreover, when he declare* lus wi*h to tm* 
yMvrt some spiritual gift f* to Uiem. ** that 
tliey might tw eata!>Ji*)>cd " >i 11 , tins in.jJs* 
tiiat tbev hwl md vet l>ern vi*if«1 bv an Apwtiv. 
and tl»*t St- Paul contemplated siipplv u.g liw 
ilcfrrt, a* wa* don* by St. Peter at id St John t* 
the anvlogoii* ra*e of the chiirchra f«.ui*il<d b* 
Phihp in Ninmna 1 Acta viil 14 - 17 '. 

1 lx statement in the Clementine* f //<'e». I. | 4 
that tha first tiding* of the tuwjwl reached Room 
during tlie lifetime of our L»rd. is mderlJy • 
fid iot i hr the purpoaew of the romance, (hi the 
1 other hand, It la dmi that the foundation of thu 
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d larch dales very far back. St. Paul in this 
epistle aalotes certain believers resident in Rome — 
Andronicus and Junia (or Juuianus?) — adding 
Uni they were distinguished among the Apostles, 
md that they were converted to Christ before him- 
■rif (itu 7 ), for such terms to be the meaning of 
the fwagr, rendered somewhat ambiguous by the 
potion of the relative pronouns. It may l>e that 
«D*ef tboee Romans, “ iioth Jews and proselytes,” 
on the day of Pentecost (oi imZgpovwm 
hpis, ‘l adsn i r« sal rpoer^Airroi, Acts ii. 
10 i, carried back the earliest tidings of the new 
doctrine, or the Gospel may have first reached the 
■nprisl city through thorn who were scattered 
■bread to escape the persecution which followed on 
the death of Stephen (Acte viii. 4, xi. 19). At 
til emits, a done and constant communication was 
Gpt op betwern the Jewish residents in Rome end 
iNtr Mtaw-eounlrymen in Palestine by the exigen- 
r *» of commerce, in which they became more and 
wore engrossed, as their national hopes declined, 
■ad by the custom of repairing regularly to their 
«end festivals at Jerusalem. Again, the impe- 
nd edicts alternately banishing and recalling the 
J *«i (oompare «. 9 . in the case of Claudius, 
*«wph. A*L xi*. 5, § 3, with Suet. Claud, c. 25) 
wft have kept up a constant ebb and flow of 
migration between Rome and the East, and the 
cue of Aquda and Priscilla (Acts iviit. 2; see 
I '■fey. /for. PttmL c. ii. § 2) probably represents a 
••’rurrtau cbm through whose meant the opinions 
od doctrines promulgated in Palestine might reach 
1 * Metropolis. At first we may suppose that the 
was preached there in a confused and im- 
pfect form, scarcely more than a phase of Juda- 
■». as in the ease of A polios at Corinth (Acts 
!'u 25 1 , or the disciples at Ephesus (Acts six. 
; 1- As time advanced and better instructed 


‘■dm armed, the clouds would gradually clear 
•*»», tifi at length the p r esen ce of the great Apow- 
te kuasolf at Rocne d isp ersed the mists of Judaism 
•tei will hmg about the Roman Church. Ung 
dir 1 Viuianit j had taken up a position of direct 
■bfsmu to Judaism in Rome, heathen states- 
**■ sa4 writers sail persisted in confounding the 
«v mtk the other. (Set Mori vale, FluL of Rome, 

Cfi.de. I 


i A pollan uni arises as to the mmpomfion 

* ffo £•**» Ckme A. at the time when St- Paul 

lad the Apoetis addrem a Jewish or 
’"'th community, or, if the two elements were 
d. was one or other prodominant so as to 
s character to the whole Church / Either 
‘^nms has been vigorously maintained, Baur for 
***■• — irting that Si. Paul was writing to 
3*s*wh Chrwtiana, Olshaasen arguing that tlie Ro- 
am < harsh consisted almost solely of Gentiles. 
v * sre aatarafly led to seek the truth in some in- 
■tioa Jowett finds s solution of the 
r la the supposition that the members of 

* ferns Church, though Gentiles, had passed 

s phase of Jewish proselyttem. This will 
ms of the phraonmna of the epistle, but 

* d U ia move probable that St. IW ad- 
•mt a sisal church of Jews and Gentiles, the 

pdspi bssug the more numerous. 

Am* are artaio panmges which imply the 
> «f a forgo number of Jewish coo verts to 
The was of the second person in ad- 
f lh» Jews (os. it and Ui.) is clearly not 
d mmoty for argum e nt ative purposes, but 
1 Is a parteeo at keel of those into whose 
171 
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hands the letter would fall. The constant apprnfo 
to the authority of “ the Law ’* may in many cases 
be accounted for by the Jewish education of the 
Gentile believers (so Jowett, vol. ii. p. 22), but 
sometimes they seem too direct and positive to ad- 
mit of this explanation (iii. 19, vii. 1;. in the 
7th chapter St. Paul appears to be addressing Jews, 
as those who like himself had once been under the 
dominion of the Law, but bad been delivered from 
it in Christ (see especially verses 4 and 6). And 
when in xi. 13, be says “ I am speaking to you — 
the Gentiles,” this very limiting expression, “the 
Gentiles,” implies that the letter was addressed to 
not a few to whom the term would not apply. 

Again, if we analyze the list of names in the 
16th chapter, and assume that this list approxi- 
mately represents the proportion of Jew and Geu- 
tile in the Roman Church (an assumption at least 
not improbable), we arrive at the same result. It 
is true that Mary, or rather Mariam (xvi. 6) is 
the only strictly Jewish name. But this fact is 
not worth the stress apparently hud on it by Mr. 
Jowett (ii. p. 27 ). For Aquila and Priscilla (ver. 
3) were Jews (Acts xviii. 2, 26), and the church 
which met in their bouse was probably of the 
same nation. Andronicus and Junia (or Junhu? 
ver. 7) are called St. Paul's kinsmen. The same 
term is applied to Herodion (ver. 11). These per- 
sons then must have l*een Jews, whether “ kins- 
men ” is taken in the wider or the more restricted 
sense. The name Apelles (ver. 10), though a 
heathen name also, was most commonly l tome by 
Jews, as ap|tears from Horace, SaL I. v. 100. If 
the Aristobulus of ver. 10 was one of the princes 
of the Herodiau house, as seems probable, we have 
also in “ the household of Aristobulus ” several 
Jewish converts. Altogether it appears that a very 
large fraction of the Christian believers mentioned 
in these salutations were Jews, even supposing that 
the others, bearing Greek and Latin names, of 
whom we know nothing, were heathens. 

Nor does the existence of a large Jewish ele- 
ment in the Roman Church present any difficulty. 
The captives carried to Rome by Pompeius formed 
the nucleus of the Jewish population in the metropo- 
lis [Romk]. Since that time they had largely in- 
creased. During the reign of Augustus we bear 
of above 8,000 resident Jews attaching themselves 
to a Jewish embassy which appealed to this emperor 
(Joseph. AwL xvii. 11, § 1 ). Tlie same emperor 
euve them a quarter beyond the Tiber, and allowed 
them the free exercise of their religion (Philo, Leg 
ni Odum, p. 568 M ). About the time when St 
Paul wrote, Seneca, speaking of the influence of 
Judaism, echoes the fatuous expression of Horace 
( Kp. ii. 1, 156) respecting the Greeks — “ victl vie- 
toribps leges dederunt ” (Seneca, in Augustin, de 
Civ. Dri, vi. 11). And the bitter satire of Juvenal 
and indignant oompbunts of Tacitus of the spread 
of the infection through Roman society, are well 
known. 

On the other hand, situated in the metropolis of 
the great empire of heathendom, the Roman Church 
must necessarily have been in great measure a Gen- 
tile Church ; and the language of the epistle bears 
out this supposition. It is professedly as the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles that St. Paul writes to the Ro- 
mans (i. 5). He hopes to have some fruit among 
them, as he had among the oilier Gentiles (i. 13). 
later on in the epistle he speaks of the Jews in the 
third person, as if addressing Gentiles, “ 1 could 
wish that myself were accursed for my brethren. 
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my kinsmen after the flesh, who are Israelites, etc.’* 
(is. 3, 4). And again, »*my heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for them is that they might be 
saved ” (x. 1, the right reading is Mp airruv, 
not (nr Ip rov 'hr pa) A as in the Kereived Text) 
Compare also xi. 23, 25, and especially xi. 30, 
M For as ye iu times past did not believe God, 

. . . so did these also (i. e. the Jews) now not 
believe,** etc. In sll these passages St. Paul clearly 
addresses himself to Gentile readers. 

These Gentile converts, however, were not for 
the most part native Konums. Strange as the 
paradox appears, nothing is more certain than that 
the Church of Home was at this time a Greek and 
not a Istin Church. It is clearly established that 
the early Latin versions of the New Testament were 
made not for the use of Home, but of the provinces, 
especially Africa ( Westcott, Canon, p. 269). All 
the literature of the early Homan Church was 
written in the Greek tongue. The names of the 
bishops of Rome during the first two centuries are 
with but few exceptions Greek. (See Milman, 
Latin Christ, i. 27.) And in accordance with 
these facts we find that a very large proportion of 
the names in the salutations of this epistle are 
Greek unmes; while of the exceptions, Priscilla, 
Aquila, and Junia (or Juntas), were certainly Jews; 
and the same is true of Rufus, if, as is not improb- 
able, he is the saute mentioned Mark xv. 21. Julia 
was probably a dependent of the imperial house- 
hold, and derived her name accordingly. The only 
Homan names remaining are Amplias («. e. Ampli- 
stus) and Urhanus, of whom nothing is known, 
but their names are of late growth, and certainly 
do not point to an old Homan stock. It was there- 
fore from the Greek population of Rome, pure or 
mixed, that the Gentile (torlion of the Church was 
almost entirely drawn. And this might be ex- 
pected. The Greeks formed a very considerable 
fraction of the whole people of Rome. 1*hey were 
the most busy ami adventurous, and also ti e most 
intelligent of the middle and lower classes of society. 
The influence which they were acquiring by their 
numbers and versatility is a constant theme of re- 
proach in the Homan philosopher and satirist (Juv. 
iii. 60-80, vi 184; Tac. de OraL 29). They com- 
plain that the national character is undermined, 
that the whole city has become Greek. Speaking 
the language of international intercourse, and 
brought by their restless hsbits into contact with 
foreign religions, the Greeks had larger opportuni- 
ties than others of acquainting themselves with the 
truths of the Gospel: while at the same time hold- 
ing more loosely to traditional beliefs, and with 
minds naturally more inquiring, they would be 
more ready to welcome these truths when they 
came in their way. At all events, for whatever 
reason, the Gentile converts at Rome were Greeks, 
not Homans : and it was an unfortunate conjecture 
on the part of the transcriber of the Syriac l'eshito, 
that this letter was written “ in the l.atin tongue,*' 

(rVKOY"l). Every line in the epistle bespeaks 
an original. 

When we inquire into the probable rank and 
station of the Homan believers, an analysis of the 
names in the list of salutations again gives an ap- 
proximate answer. These names belong for the 
most part to the middle and lower grades of society. 
Many of them are found iu the columbaria of the 
freed men and slaves of the early Roman emperors. 

See Jtmrnnl of Clot*, ond Sacr. PkiL Iv. p. 57. ) 
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It would be too much to assume that they were 
the same persons, but at all events the identity sf 
names points to the same social rank. Among the 
less wealthy merchants and tradesmen, among the 
petty officers of the army, among the slave* and 
freed men of the imperial palace — whether Jews or 
Greeks — the Gospel would first find a firm footing. 
To this last class allusion is made in PhiL iv. 22. 

“ they that are of Cesar's household.” From them 
it would gradually work upwards and downwards: 
but we may be sure that In respect of rank tbr 
Church of Home was no exception to the general 
rule, that “ not many wise, not many mighty, net 
many noble** were called (1 Cor. i. 26). 

It seems probable from what has been mid above, 
that the Roman Church at this time was composed 
of Jews and Gentiles in nearly equal portioftv 
This fact finds expression in the account, whether 
true or false, which represents St. Peter and St. 
Paul as presiding at the same time over the Church 
at Rome (Dionys. Cor. op. Ettseh. H. A*, fi. 2&: 
Iren. iii. 3). Possibly also the discrepancies iu the 
lists of the early bishops of Rome may find a solu- 
tion (Pearson, Minor TheoL Work t, IL 448; Bow- 
sen, //ipptdytus, I. p. 44) in the joint Episcopate of 
Linus and Cletus. the one ruling over the Jewhfc. 
the other over the Gentile congregation of the me- 
tropolis. If this conjecture be accepted, it is an 
important testimony to the view here maintained, 
though we cannot suppose that in St. Paul** time 
the two elements of the Roman Church had dis- 
tinct organizations. 

6. The heterogeneous composition of this church 
explains the general character of the F.pistU to 
Romans. In an assemblage so various, we should 
expect to find not the exclusive predominance of s 
single form of error, but the coincidence of dif 
ferent and opposing forms. The Gospel had here 
to contend not specially with Judaism nor speeislh 
with heathenism, hot with both together. It wa« 
therefore the business of the Christian Teacher 
recoil vile the opposing difficulties and to hold out 
a meeting point in the Gospel. Tbit is exactly 
what St. Paul does in the Epistle to the Roman, 
and what from the circumstances of the csss hews* 
well enabled to do. He was addressing a large 
and varied community which had not been founded 
by himself, and with which he had had no direct in- 
tercourse. Again, it does not appear that tbs letter 
was specially written to answer any doubts or net- 
tle any controversies tlten rife in the Roman Church . 
There were therefore no disturbing Influences, sorb 
as arise out of personal relations, or peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to derange a general and sy s tematic 
ex|to«ition of the nature and working of the 
pel. At the same time the vast importance of the 
metropolitan Church, which could not have been 
overlooked even by an uninspired teacher, nature lt\ 
pointed it out to the Apostle, as the fittest body U> 
whom to address such an exposition. Hum the 
Epistle to the Romans is more of a treatise thaw of 
a letter. If we remove the personal allusions hi 
the o|iening verses, and the salutations at the clear, 
it seems not more particularly addressed to the 
riuin h of Rome, than to any other church of 
Christendom. In this respect it dHfcn widely 
from the epistles to the Corinthians and Galnthnm, 
with which as being written about the same fins 
it mar most fairly be compared, and which are M 
of personal and direct allusions. In one inatmer 
alone we seem to trace a special re fer e n ce to the 
church of tlie metropolis. The In ju nct i on mi 
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dwJiotc* to temporal rulers (xiii. 1} would most 
ftij be addressed u> a congregation brought face 
to face with tlie imperial government, and the 
net so, as Rome had recently been the scene of 
frsquoit disturbances, on the part of cither Jews or 
Ckristtona, arising out of a feverish and restless an- 
ticipation of Messiah's coming (Suet. Claud. 25). 
Other apparent exceptions admit of a different ex- 


Thu explanation is in fact to be sought in its 
rr/’fcoa to thr cuntempoianeou* epistle*. l*he 
Inter to the Romans closes the group of epistles 
•hum during the second missionary journey. This 
ZTtxip contains besides, as already mentioned, the 
briers to the < orinthians and Galatians, written 
pliably within the few months preceding. At 
< snath, die capital of Achaia, and the stronghold 
to heathendom, the Gospel would enoounter its se- 
veral struggle with Gentile vices and prejudices. 
In Galatia, which either from natural sympathy or 
fn«u ck me contact seems to have l>een more ex- 
pwd to Jewish influence than any other church 
withia >t. Paul s sphere of lalwr, it had a sharp 
emtato with Judaism. In the epistles to these 
tws churches we study the attitude of the Gospel 
tennis the lientile and Jewish world respectively. 
Trtse Utters are direct and special. They are 
chAisl by present emergencies, are directed against 
•rtuai es U, are full of personal applications. The 
lipsk lo the Romans it the summary of what he 
tnd written before, the result of his dealing with 
tbs two antagonistic forms of error, the gathering 
together of the fragmentary teaching in the Co- 
naihtan and Galatian letters. What is there ira- 
svfaste, irregular, and of partial application, is 
hers arranged and completed, and thrown into a 
poenl form. Thus on the one hand his treat- 
mmi of the Mosaic law points to the difficulties lie 
mswural in dealing w.th the Galatian Church, 
wkito on tbs other his cautions against antinoiuian 
car t—* (Rout- * i. 15, Ac ), and his precept* against 
grriag a 0mm in the mailer of meats and the ob- 
maaor of da>* (Rom. xir.), remind us of the 
•mws which he had to correct in his Corinthian 
— irrts. (Compare 1 Cor. ri. 12 ff, and 1 Cor. 
»w. 1 tfl ) Those i i Junctions then which seem at 
fc* ngfci special, appear not to he directed against 
toy actual known failings in the Roman Church, 
to lo to mexested by the possibility of those ir- 
torsJar<iws occurring in Rome which be had al- 
mIt encowaterwd ebewbere. 

t Viewing this epistle then rather in the light 
to s fwli— than of a letur. we are enabled to 
»i|his certain pkrmmm i in the text In the 
toto n u d test a doxology stands at the close of the 
rymto Citi 25-27 ) The preponderance of evi 
foam to in fetor of this position, but there is 
n^aeXaUs authority for placing it at the end of 
A u* In some texts again it is found in both 
puss, wtje >4 (tors omit it entirely. How can we 
1 km ibis * It has been thought by some to 
the genuineness of the doxology itself 
s mo sufficient ground for this riew. 'The 
against its genuineness on the ground 
4 *• ir. advanced by Reiche, are met and refuted 
W Irfarhc (&**. voL L p. xxxr.). llaur goes 
•4 hntor. and rejects the two Ls*t chapters; but 
tor*> an toferiwrs fells without the range of sober 
doss The phcnoi oet is of the MSS seem best 
'xpMaato by Mppoaing that the letter wav ciicu- 
to aa early date (whether during the Apuatie'v 
ffitoas m ast it to idle to inquire) in two forms, 
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both with and without the two last chapters. In 
ti e shorter form it was divested as far as possible 
of its epistolary character by abstracting the per- 
sonal matter addressed especially to the Romaic, 
the doxology being retained at the close A still 
further attempt to strip this epistle of any special 
references is found in MS. G, which omits iv *P<6pp 
(i. 7), and roit iv 'Pufip (t 15), for it is to be 
observed at the same time that this MS. omits the 
doxology entirely, and leaves a space after ch. xiv. 
This view is somewhat continued by the parallel 
case of the opening of the Ephesian Epistle, in 
which there is very high authority fi>r omitting 
the words 4p *E <pv<r<p, and which bears strong 
marks of having been intended for a circular 
letter. 

9. In describing the purport of this epistle we 
may start from St. Paul's own words, which, stand- 
ing at the beginning of the doctrinal portion, may 
be Uken as giving a summary of the’ contents: 
"The (impel is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth, to the Jew first and 
slso to the Greek : for therein is the righteousness 
of God revealed from faith to faith" (i. 16, 17). 
Accordingly the epistle has been described as com- 
prising “ the religious philosophy of the world's 
history.” The world in its religious aspect is 
divided into Jew and Gentile. The different posi- 
tion of the two as regards their past and present 
relations to God, and their future prospects, are ex- 
plained. 'Ihe atonement of Christ is the centre of 
religious history. 'Ihe doctrine of justification by 
faith is the key which unlocks the hidden mysteries 
of the divine dispensation. 

The epistle, from its general character, lends 
itself more readily to an uwdysis than is often tlw 
case with St. Paul’s epistles. 'Ihe body of the 
letter consists of four portious, of which tlie first 
and last relate to personal matters, the second is 
argumentative and doctrinal, and the third practi- 
cal and hortatory. Ihe following is a table of its 
contents : — 

Salutation (i. 1-7 ). The Apostle at the outset 
strikes the keynote of the epistles in the expres- 
sions “calitd as an apostle,” *« cttlletl as saints." 
Divine grace is every thing, human merit nothing. 

I. Personal explanations. Purposed visit to 

Rome (i. $-15). 

II. Doctrinal (i. 10-xi. 36) 

The yentnd jn of)o*itt tm. The Gospel to the 
salvation of Jew and Gentile alike. This 
salvation comes by faith (i. 16, 17). 

The rest of this section is taken up in estab- 
lishing this thesis, and drawing deductions 
from it, or correcting misapprehensions. 

(a.) All alike were under condemnation before 
the Gospel: 

The heathen (1. 18-32). 

The Jew (ii. 1-2 J). 

Objections to this statement answered (iii. 

1 - 8 ). 

And the position itself established from 

Scripture (iii. 9-2<»). 

(5.) A righteousness (justification) is revealed 
under the gospel, which l*eing of fiuth, not 
of law, is also universal (iii. 21-26). 

And boasting Is thereby excluded (iii. 27-81 ). 

Of this justification by faith Abraham to an 
example (iv. 1-25). 

Thus then we are justified in Christ, in whom 
alone we glory (v. I - 1 1 ). 

And thiv acceptance in Christ to as mto 
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venal as was tbs condemnation in Adam 
(v. 12-19). 

(c.) Tbs moral consequence* of our deliver- 
ance. 

Tbs Law was given to multiply sin (v. 20, 
21). When we died to the Law we died to 
sin (vi. 1-14). The abolition of the Law, 
however, is not a signal for moral license 
(vi. 15-23). On the contrary, as the Law 
has passed away, so must sin, for sin and 
the Law are correlative; at the same time 
this is no disparagement of the Law, but 
rather a proof of human weakness (vii. 
1-25). So henceforth in Christ we are free 
from sin, we have the Spirit and look for- 
ward in hope, triumphing over our present 
afflictions (viii. 1-39). 

(d.) The refection of the Jem is a matter of 
deep sorrow (ix. 1-5). 

Yet we most remember — 

(i.) That the promise was not to the whole 
people, but only to a select seed (ix. 6-13). 
And the absolute purpose of God in so 
ordaining is not to be canvassed by 
man (ix. 14-19). • 

(ii.) That the Jews did not seek justification 
aright, and so missed it. This justifica- 
tion was promised by faith, and is 
offered to all alike, the preaching to the 
Gentiles being imphed therein. The 
character and results of the Gospel dis- 
pensation are foreshadowed in Scripture 
( 1 . 1 - 21 ). 

(lit.) That the rejection of the Jews is not 
final. This rejection has been the means 
of gathering in the Gentiles, and through 
the Gentile* they themselves will ulti- 
mately be brought to Christ (xi. 1-36). 

III. Practical exhortations (xii. 1-xv. 13). 

(o.) To holiness of life and to charity in gen- 
eral, the duty of obedience to rulers being 
inculcated by the way (xii. 1-xiii. 14). 

(6.) And more particularly against giving 
offense to weaker brethren (xiv. 1-xv. 13). 

- IV. Personal matters. 

(a.) The Apostle's motive in writing the 
letter, and his intention of visiting the 
Romans (xv. 14-33). 

(6.) Greetings (xvi. 1-23). 

The letter ends with a benediction and doxology 

(xvi. 24-27). 

While this epistle contains the (idlest and most 
systematic exposition of the Apostle's teaching, it 
is at the same time a very striking expression of 
his character Nowhere do his earnest and aflec- 

- tionate nature, and his tact and delicacy in hand- 
ling unwelcome topics appear more strongly than 
when he it dealing with the rejection of his fellow- 
countrymen the Jews. 

T1>e reader may be referred especially to the 
intniductione of Olshausen, Tboluck, and Jowett, 
for suggestive remarks relating to the scope and 
purport of the Epistle to the Romans. 

10. Internal evidence is so strongly in favor of 
the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans that 
it has never been seriously questioned. Even the 
■weep i ng criticism of Baur did not go beyond 
condemning the two last chapters is spurious. 
But while tbe epistle bears in itself the strongest 
scoots of Ha Pauline authorship, the external testi- 
mony in its favor is not inconsiderable. 

The nfcrme to Rom. U. 4 in 2 Pet ffi. 15 is 
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indeed more than doubtfuL In the Epistle of St 
James again (ii 14), there b an allusion to per- 
versions of St. Paul's language and doctrine whiek 
has several points of contact with tbe Epistle to 
the Romans, but this may perhaps be explained 
by the oral rather than the written teaching of 
the Apostle, as the dates seem to require. It is 
not the practice of the Apostolic fathers to rite tbs 
N. T. writers by name, but marked passages from 
tbe Romans are found emliedded in tbe epistles cf 
Clement and Polycarp (Rom. i. 29-32 in (Vtn. 
Cor. c. xxxv., and Rom. xiv. 10, 12, in Polje. 
PhiL c. vi.). It teems also to have been directly 
cited by the elder quoted in Irermus (it. 27, 2. 
“ideo Paulnm dixisse; " cf. Ruin. xi. 21, 17), sad 
is alluded to by tbe writer of the Epistle to Dwg- 
netus (c. ix., cf. Rom. iii. 21 foil., v. 20), and b> 
Justin Martyr (Dial, c. 23, cf. Rom. iv. 10, 11, 
and in other passages). The title of Mefito’s trea- 
tise, On the Hearing of Faith , seems to be an alb- 
sion to tills epistle (see however Gal. iii. 2, 3). It 
has a place moreover in the Muratorian Canon and 
in the Syriac and Old Latin Versions. Nor have 
we the testimony of orthodox writers slooe. Tbs 
epistle was commonly quoted as an authority kj 
the heretics of the sub-apostolic age, by the Ophites 
(Hippol. adv. Bar. p. 99, cf. Rom. i. 20-26). bj 
Basilides (ib. p. 238, cf. Rom. viii. 19, 22, and v. 
13, 14), by Valentinus (ib. p. 195, cf. Rom. viii- 
11), by the Yalentinians Heracleon and Ptolerara 
(Westcott, On the Canon , pp. 335, 340), and per- 
haps also by Titian ( OraL c. iv., cf. Rom. I 2D), 
besides being included in Marcion's Canon, la 
tbe latter part of the secoud century the evidence 
in its favor is still fuller. It is obviously alluded 
to in the letter of the churcbea of Vienne aad 
Lyons (Euseb. II. E. v. 1, cf. Rom viii. 18), aad 
by Athenagoraa (p. 13, cf. Rom. xii. 1 ; p. 37, H. 
Rom. i. 24) and Iheophilua of Antioch (Ad AnfiJ. 
p. 79, cf. Rom. ii. 6 foil ; p. 126, cf. Rom. xiiL 7, 
8); and is quoted frequently and by name br 
Ireneua, Tertu Ilian, and Clement of Alexandria (a* 
Kirchhofer, Quelien, p. 198, and cap. Wcstarft, 
On the Canon, passim). 

11. The Commentaries on this epistle ate m? 
numerous, as might be expected from its impor- 
tance. Of the many patristic expositions onh a fnr 
are now extant. The work of Origen is y.r w nvd 
entire only in a loose lAtin translation of Rufinas 
( Orig. ed. de la Rue, iv. 458), but some fragments 
of the original are found in the Fkibcnlia, aad 
more in Cramer's Catena. The commentary oa 
St Paul's epistles printed among tbe works of St 
Ambrose (ed. Ben. ii. Appx. y 21). and beret 
bearing the name Ambrosias ter, is probably to le 
attributed to Hilary the deacon. Besides tbne 
are the expositions of St. Paul's epistles by Chry- 
sostom (ed. Moutf. ix. p. 425, edited separately hr 
Field), by Pelagius (printed among Jerome* 
works, ed. Vallswi, xi. I*t 3, p. 135), by Prinn- 
•iua (Mayn. Bild. Vet. Pair, vi Pt 2, p. 30), aid 
by Tbeodoret (ed. Schulze, Hi. p. 11 Augustii* 
commenced a work, but broke off at i. 4: it 
bean tbe name Inchoata Er/mitio Epittrim ad 
Rom. (ed. Ben. Hi. p. 925). Later he wrote £r- 
poeitio quarundam Propositionum Epistoim ad 
Rom., also extant (ed. Ben. Hi. p. 903). To these 
should be added tbe later Catena of (Econenius 
(10th cent.) and tbe notes of Theophylaet filth 
cent), tbe former containing valualde extrads 
from Pbotius. Portions of a commentary of Cyrd 
of Alexandria were published by Mai (AVe. /W 
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BOL tii p. 1 ). The Catena edited by Conner 
<1844) me n prise s two collections of Varioruni notes, 
ths ew extend mg from i. 1 to ix. I , Lite oilier from 
*a- 7, te the cod. Resides peasant from extant 
nmmrefsrirt, they contain important extracts from 
Apdfiaarios. I'hcudorus of Mopsuestia (ed. Frit* 
cW, 1847 . Mlgne, PatroL Gr. lxvi.], Severianus, 
tdiaiiia, Pbotioa, and others. There are also the 
twwh .VAafirt, edited by MatUmi, in his large Greek 
led. (Riga, 1782 u from Moeoow MSS. 'Hte oom- 
Metarr of Euthymius Zigabenus (Tboluck, EinL 
1 •) exists in MS., bat has never been printed. 

Of the later commentaries we can only mention 
i ir* of the most important. The dogmatic value 
•f this epistle naturally attracted the early re- 
tarwwr* Mehuiethoo wrote several expositions of it 
tWsich, titU. TkenL iv. 679). The < ’outtnenUry 
•f t dra on the Romans is considered the ablest 
part ef his able work. Among Roman Catholic 
vntera, the older works of Kstius and Com. a 
Lapde dmene to be mentioned. Of foreign an- 
(outers of a more recent date, besides the general 
Msmcntaries of BengrJ, OLbausen, De We tie, and 
Htmt • 3d ed. 1859 [4Ci ed 18 >5] ), which are highly 
«ahwt4r aids to U*e study of this epistle, we may 
sack out the special works of Ruckert 2d ed. 1839), 
Knrhs i!834), hr. txsc be (1836-46), and lholuck 
>3th ed- 1866). An elslomte commentary has 
she twm published latelv by Van Hengel. Among 
Isgiwh writer*, besides the editions of the whole 
4 the New Testament by Alford (4th ed. 1861) 
mi Weeds w o rth (new ed. 1861 ), the most impor- 
tant sanofstions on the Epistle to the Romans are 
thme ef Stuart (6th ed. 1867), Jowett (2d ed. 
1656 >. and Vaogban <2d ed. 1861). Further In- 
tanatwi on the sulject of the literature of the 
few ta to the Romans may be found in the intro- 
Aut iMs of llric'e and Tboluck. J. B. L 

• R+ermt Liirrau sy, — On the composition of 
the KnMM « hurrh and the aim of the epistle 
ukmkh earn" l.sie been lately published by W. 
Esspsld. D*r R\m*vbruf u. die An fang € d. rdm. 

Unrh 1886, and W. Reyschbg, Das 
p wta tehtUrhe /W/*-,* des Rdmerbriefs, in the 
NW. •. K'tt., 18T7, pp. 627-665; comp. 
lh e PmUs-Hnefe «. ikre neuesten 
-tatteayew. in his 7* Uschr. f. wits 1 heol. 
•*SA tx M-416. 637-667. Renan (Saint Pawl* 
iVw. Wt, pp. Ixiil - lx xv. ) supposes the Epistle 
ta iht kassm to liave been a circular letter, of 
there w r rs four copies with distinct endings 
>mS la the churches at Rome, Ephesus, Tbessa- 
taa and some unknown church ), the body of the 
hmw i— a in ink the same. The details of his 
ttamv sad tbs arguments for it cannot be given 
tv* U is fatly discussed by Prof. Lightfoot (the 
■star 4 the (wacnding article) in the Journal of 
16*9. ii pp. 264-295. His own 
* "w s h i sss u. that the eputle as originally written 
Ms asthmjl. the Iwnedirliun xvi. 24 (omitted by 
La*m^ TWh-, aad fregeUe* as wanting in the l«st 
aad tha dosology \xri. 26-27). “ At some 

htw paaod «4 hb hie ... it occurred to 
^ tpMta to givw to this letter a wider cireula- 
^ Ta this sad hr made two changes in it : he 
•hfcamaf al mention of Rome in the opening 
—acuphs by slight altrrUions [sulistiUiting ip 
lui for 4a *Pw*y in i. 6. and omitting ip 
Ky ia L 17 — for the (races of this in MSS., 
mm Ttarh.] ; and hr cut off the two last ehap- 
*• aMsaaf piasul matters. adding si the 
tarns a damdo-^i '%*» 15-27] as a termina- 


tion to the whole." This it will be perceived is a 
modification of the view presented in § 8 of the 
article above. 

Among the more recent Commentaries, we may 
notice Umbreit, Der Brief an die Rdmer , auf d 
Grtmde des A. T. ausyeleyt , Gotha, 1856; Ewald, 
Die Sendschreiben des Ap. Paid us ubers. u. er- 
klart, Giitt 1857 ; John Brown (“ Prof, of Exeget. 
Theol. to the United Presbyterian Church"), Ana- 
lytical Exposition of Ote Ep. to the Romans , Edin., 
also N. Y., 1857; John Forbes, Annlyt Comm, on 
Hit Ep. to the Romans , tracing the train of Thought 
by the aid of Parallelism , Edin. 1868; J. P. Lange, 
Der Brief Pauli an die Rdmer, 2« Aufl. 1868 
(Theil vi. of his Bibelwerk), greatly enlarged and 
enriched by Dr. Schaft’ and the Rev. M. B. Riddle, 
in the Amer. translation, N. Y. 1869 (vol. v. of 
Lange’s Comm.); and J C. K von Hofmann, Der 
Brief Pauli an die Rdmer, Nordlingen, 1868 
(Tbeil iii. of his DU heiL Schrifl d. N. T. tusam- 
menhftnyend untersucht). Of the commentaries 
mentioned by Lightfoot, that of Fritzsche is par 
ticuUrly distinguished for its philological thorough- 
ness. 

Of American commentaries, we may further 
name those of Dr. Charles Hodge (Old School 
Presbyterian ), Philad. 1835, new ed., revised and 
greatly enlarged, 1864; S. H. Turner (Episco- 
palian), N. Y. 1853; and the more popular Notes 
of Albert Barnes (New School Presb.), H. J. Rip- 
ley (Baptist), A. A. Urermore (Unitarian), and L 
K. Paige (Universalist). 

On the theology of this epistle and the doctrine 
of l*aul in general, in addition to the works re- 
ferred to under the art. Paul, vol. iii. p. 2397, one 
may considt the recent volume of Weiss, Lehrb. 
d. BibL Theoi d. N. T., Beri. 1868, pp. 216-607. 
Rom. v. 12-19 is discussed by Prof. Timothy Dwight 
in the New Englander for July, 1868, with partic- 
ular reference to the Commentary of Dr. Hodge. 

For a fuller view of the very extensive literature 
relating to the epistle, see the American translation 
of Lange's Commentary as above referred to, p. 
48 ff; comp. p. 27 fT.. 37, and for special mono- 
graphs, tiie body of the Commentary on the more 
important passages. The older literature is de- 
tailed in the well-known bibliographical works of 
Wslch. Winer, Danx, and Darling. A. 

ROME ('Ptpuri, EtJtn. and Adj. 'Pmpsuoi, 'Ptr 
pmiK^s in the phrase ypdpyn ara 'P upauted, Luke 
xxiii. 38 ). the famous capital of the ancient world, 
is ritusted on the l iber at a distance of about 16 
miles from its mouth. The “ seven hills" (Rev xvii. 
9) which formed the nucleus of the ancient city 
stand on the left bank. On the opposite side of the 
river rises the fsr higher ridge of the Janiculum. 
Here from ver> early times was a fortress with a 
suburb beneath it extending to the river. Modern 
Rome lies to the N. of the ancient city, covering 
with its principal portion the plain to the N. of the 
seven hills, once known as the Campus Marti us, 
and on the opposite bonk extending over the low 
ground beneath the Vatican to the N. of the 
ancient Janiculum. A full account of the history 
and topography of the city is given elsewhere 
(IHct of Gr. and Rom. Gf*y r. ii. 719). Here it 
will be considered only in its reltiion to Bible his 
torv. 

Rome is not mentioned in the Bible except in 
the hooks of Ma'ca*«es and iii three books of the 
N. T., namely, the Arts, the KpitUe to the Ro- 
mans, and the 21 Kpi«»le to Timothy. For *>»• 
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notions of Romo in the books of Maccabees see Ro- 
man Empire. 

The conquests of Pompey seem to have given 
rise to tbe first settlement of Jews at Rome. The 
Jewish king Aristobulus and bis son formed port 
of Pompey 's triumph, and many Jewish captives 
and emigrants were brought to Rome at that time. 
A special district was assigned to them, not on the 
site of the modern “ Ghetto," between the Capitol 
and the island of the Tiber, but across the Tiber 
(Philo, Leg. ad Caium , ii. 668, ed. Mangey). 
Many of these Jews were made freed men (Philo, 
L c.). Julius Caesar showed them some kindness 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10, § 8; Suet. Ccuar, 84). 
They were favored also by Augustus, and by Tibe- 
rius during tbe latter part of his reign (Philo, l. 
<*.). At an earlier period apparently he banished 
a great number of them to Sardinia (Joseph. Ant. 
xriii. 3, § 6; Suet. Tib. 36). Claudius “com- 
manded all Jews to depart from Rome" (Acts 
&viii. 2), on account of tumults connected, pos- 
sibly, with the preaching of Christianity at Rome 
(Suet. Claud. 25, “ Judwos impulsore Chresto 
residue tumultuantee Rouik expulit "). This ban- 
ishment cannot have been of long duration, for 
we find Jews residing at Rome apparently in con- 
siderable numbers at tbe time of St. Paul's visit 
(Acts xxriii. 17). It is chiefly in connection with 
St. Paul's history that Rome comes before us in 
tbe Bible. 

In illustration of that history it may be useftil 
to give some account of Rome in the time of Nero, 
the “ Caesar ” to whom St Paul appealed, and in 
whose reign he suffered martyrdom (Eus. 77. E. 
u. 25). 

1. The city at that time must be imagined as a 
large and irregular mass of buildings unprotected 
by an outer wall. It had long outgrown the old 
Servian wall (Dionys. Hal. AnL Hum. iv. 13; ap. 
Men vale, Hum. Hitt. iv. *497); but the limits of 
the suburbs cannot be exactly defined. Neither 
the nature of the buildings nor the configuration 
of the ground were such as to give a striking ap- 
pearance to the city viewed from without. “ An- 
cient Rome had neither cupola nor campanile ” 
(Conylteare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, ii. 371 ; 
Merivale, Rom. Emp. iv. 512), and the hills, never 
lofty or imposing, would present, when covered with 
the buildings and streets of a huge city, a confused 
appearance like the hills of modern London, to 
which they have sometimes been compared. The 
visit of St. Paul lies between two famous epochs in 
the history of the city, namely, its restoration by 
Augustus and its restoration by Nero (C. and H. 

i. 13). 'lbe boast of Augustus is well known, 
“ that he had found the city of brick and left it of 
marble" (Suet. Aug. 28). For the improvements 
effected by him, see Diet, of Or. and Rom. Gtogr. 

ii. 740, and N’iebuhr's Lectures on Rom. IJitt. ii. 
177. Some part* of the city, especially tbe Forum 
and Campus Martius, must now have presented a 
magnificent appearance, but many of the principal 
building:* which attract the attention of modern 
travellers in ancient Rome were not yet built. Tbe 
streets were generally narrow and winding, flanked 
by densely crowded lodging-houses (insula; ) of enor- 
mous height. Augustus found it necessary to 
limit their height to 70 feet (Strab. v. 235). St 
Paul’s first visit to Rome took place before the 
Nerenian conflagration, but even after the restora- 
tion of the city, which followed upon that event, 
many of tbe old evils continued (Tic. HUL iii. 71 ; 
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Juv. Sat. iii. 193, 269). The population of As 
city has been variously esti m ated; at half a nfl- 
lion (by Bureau de la Malle, L 403, and Merivsh, 
Rom. Empire , iv. 525), at two millions and op- 
wards (Hoeck, R&mische Gttckickte , i. it 131: V 
and H. Life of SL Paul, ii. 376; Diet, of Gtogr. 
ii. 746), even at eight millions (Lipahis, De Mag. 
nit udine Rom ., quoted in Diet, of Gtogr.). Prob- 
ably Gibbon's estimate of one million two hundred 
thousand is nearest to tbe truth (Milman's note on 
Gibbon, ch. xxxi. voL iii. p. 120). One half of 
the population consisted, in all probability, <4 
slaves. The larger part of the remainder consisud 
of pauper citizens supported in idleness by the Mis- 
erable system of public gratuities. There appesn 
to have been no middle class and no free industry 
population. Side by side with tbe wretched dam 
just mentioned was the comparatively small body 
of the wealthy nobility, of whose luxury and proffi- 
gacy we bear so much in the heathen writers of ths 
time. (See for calculations and proofs the works 
cited.) 

Such was the population which St. Paul would 
find at Rome at the time of his visit. We Ian 
from the Acts of the Apostles that he was detailed 
at Rome for “ two whole years," M dwelling ia his 
own hired bouse with a soldier that kept hhu " 
(Acts xxviii. 16, 30), to whom apparently, accord- 
ing to Roman custom (Senec. Ep. v. ; Acts xii. C, 
quoted by Brotier, ad Tac. Ann. iii. 22), he was 
bound with a chain (Acts xxviii. 20; Epfa. vi. 20; 
PhiL i. 13). Here he preached to all that came Is 
him, no man forbidding him (Acts xxviii. 30, 31V 
It is generally believed that on his “ appeal to C'n* 
sar ’’ he was acquitted, and, after some time spent 
in freedom, was a second time imprisoned at Rome 
(for proofs, see C. and H. Lift of SL M. ch. 
xxvii., and Alford, Gr. Teet. iii. ch. 7 ). Fire ef 
his epistles, namely, those to the Cokanua Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, that to Philemon, and the 2d 
Epistle to llmothy, were, in all probability, wntfcw 
from Rome, the latter shortly l>efore his death (2 
Tim. iv. 6), the others during his first imprison- 
ment. It is universally believed that be sufa vd 
martyrdom nt Rome. 

2. *11>e localities in and about Rome wpw ul y 
connected with the life of St. Paul are — (1.) The 
Appian Way, by which be approached Rome (.iris 
xxviii. 15). (See Arm Forum, and Did. yf 
Gtogr. “Via Appia.") (2.) “The palace," or 
“ Cesar's court" (rb wpoirdpior, PhiL L 13V 
This may mean either the great camp of the Pm 
torian guards which Tiberius estaldiabed outside 
tbe walls on the N. K. of the dty (Tac. Am a iv 2: 
Suet. Tib. 37), or, as seems more probable, a bar- 
rack attached to the Imperial residence on the Pal- 
atine (Wieseler, as quoted by C. and H., Lift *f 
St. Paul, ii. 423). There is no sufficient prof 
that the word “ Prsetorium " was ever used to des- 
ignate the emperor's palace, though it is ward hr 
the official residence of a Roman governor (John 
xviii. 28; Acts xxiii. 35). Tbe mention of “ Cm- 
ears household” (PhiL iv. 22), wniiii the 
notion that St. Paul's residence was in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the emperor's hires 
on the Palatine. [Juihjmknt-Hali. ; hunu- 

K1UM.] 

3. The connection of other localities at Boom 
with St. Paul s name rests only on traditions «f 
more or less probability. We may mention espe- 
cially — 'I.) The Mamertlne prison or Tullbinuiu 
built by Aucus Mtn tins near l!tr loraiu (IJt. i 34) 
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Mri by Srikist (Cat 55). It still exists l>e- 1 and their possible connection with the deep sand- 


mfth the ehareh of 8. Giustppt dei Faltt/naud. 
Ha* it is said that St. Peter and St. Paul were 
falfav-priaMirrt for nine mouths. This is not the 
phes lo diKun the qnestion whether St. Peter was 
mt at Route. It may i« sufficient to state, that 
though these is no evidence of such a visit in the 
S. T-, aaless Babylou in 1 Pet. r. 13 is a mystical 
bmbs far Koine, yet early testimony (Dionysius, op. 
Each. ii. *0), and tlie universal belief of the early 
Chmfc seem sufficient to establish the fact of his 
having coffered martyrdom there. [Peter, vol. iii. 
p 3454-] The story, however, of the imprison- 
sett in the blamrrtine priituu seems inconsistent 
vtth 3 fia^ espe ci ally iv. 11. (3.) The chapel on 

the Ostian road which marks the spot where the 
t«o Apostles are said to hare separated on their 
■ay to martyrdom. (4 ) The supposed scene of 
fa- Pool's martyrdom, namely, tlie church of SL 
Prefa Me tre fomians on the Ostian road. (See 
tie notice of the Ostian road in Colas, op. Rut. //. 
/£. E. 35. ) To these may be added (4 ) The sup- 
presi scene of St- Peter's martyrdom, namely, the 
cfasrek ef St. Pielrv in Montorio, on the Janicu- 
fam. (5.) The chapel •* Domlne quo Vudis,” on 
tie AppUn rood, the scene of the beautiful legend 

mm Lord's appearance to St. Peter u he was 
camping from martyrdom (Ambrose, Ep. 33). (6 ) 
the places where the bodies of the two Apostles, 
Aff having been deposited first in the catacombs 
ssyo wr+ptm) ( Kps. //. E. ii. 25), are supposed to 
hi? been finally buried — that of St. Paul by the 
< mmm read ; that of Si. Peter beneath the dome 
d the famous Basilica which bears his name (see 
(bias, «p Km //. E. ii. 25). All these and many 
•liar trad lions will he found in the AntifdU of 
iWndas, under the but year of Nero. “ Value- 
Lm os uy be the historical testimony of each of 
t mm traditions singly, yet collectively they are of 
mm importance os etpmdi.g the consciousness 
«f the third and fourth ceu lories, that there had 
contest, or at least contrast, be- 
twa the two A pasties, which in the end was 
QwophOrij reconciled ; and it is this feeling 
■hob girea a real interest to the outward forms 
m akich it is brought lefore us, more or levs 
Meed in all the south of Europe, but especially 
■ game itself ” (Stanley 's Sermon s and Essay*, 
h 1Mb 

4. We mast add, os sites unquestionably con- 
ifd with the Bouton Christians of the Apostolic 
set — (1-) The gardres of Nero in the Vatican, not 
hr bom the spot where Si. Peter's now stands. 
■Ires Christiana wra pp e d in the shine of beasts 
■n lorn to piece s by dogs, or, clothed in inflam- 
wabh r u bes, were burnt to servo as torches during 
m Mid nig ht games. Others were crucified ( l ac. 
•m. tv. 44). (2 ) The Catacombs. There sub- 

hitsmon gsUrries. commonly from 8 to 10 feet in 
Nfht, and from 4 to f in width, and extending 
hr mAh, especially in the neighborhood of the old 
tfpire and Nomenton ways, were unquestionably 
ml m phase of refuge, of worship, and of burial 
■J the early Christiana. It is impoaoible here to 
■far open the difficult question of their origin, 

• L ’Aftx (tout n. 23k 

1 Low ‘Mart It 3) 

A Twa (Lake iL T, riv 23 ; 1 Oor. xtr. 16). 

H Oti (La he xlt. 17, where the word room should 
be printed in tt*lte*k 

k ' iff^st v«- *. • inoMMor, Acts xxiv. 37). 


pits and subterrauean works at Rome mentioned 
by classical writers. See the story of the murder 
of Asinius (Cic. pro Cluent. 13), and the account 
of the concealment offered to Nero before his 
death (Suet. jVew, 48). A more complete ac- 
count of the catacombs than any yet given, may 
lie expected in the forthcoming work of the Cav- 
alier* G. B. de Rossi. Some very interesting no- 
tices of this work, and descriptions of the Roman 
catacombs are given in Burgon's Letters from 
Rome, pp. 120-258. “ De Rossi finds his earliest 
dated inscription A. D. 71. From that date to a. d. 
300 there are uot known to exist so many as thirty 
Christian inscriptions bearing dates. Of undated 
inscriptions, however, about 4,000 are referable to 
the period antecedent to the emperor Constantine*' 
(Burgon, p. 148). [See De Rossi’s Inscrij/lioncs 
c/ni*t. Urbis Ruitut, Vol. I. Rom. 1861, fob] 

Nothing is known of the first founder of the 
Christian Church at Rome. Christianity may, 
perhaps, have been introduced iuto the city not 
long after tlie outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, by tlie “ strangers of Rome,'* 
who were then at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 10). It Is 
clear that there were many Christians at Rome be- 
fore St. Paid visited tlie city (Rom. i. 8, 13, 15, 
xv. 20). Tlie names of twenty-four Christians at 
Rome are given in the salutations at the end of the 
Epistle to the Romans. For the difficult question 
whether tlie Roman Church consisted niaiuly of 
Jews or Gentiles, see C. and H., Lift of St. Paul, 
ii. 157; Alford's Proley. ; and especially Prof. 
Jowett's Epistles of St Paul to ^ te Fon^ins, G< i- 
litians , and Thessnlumans , ii. 7-26. The view 
there adopted, tliat they were a Gentile Church bat 
Jewish converts, seems most in harmony, with such 
passives os ch. i. 5, 13, xL 13, and with the gen- 
eral tone of tlie epistle. 

IJiius (who is mentioned, 2 Tint. iv. 21), and 
Clement (Phil. iv. 3), ore supposed to have suc- 
ceeds 1 St. Peter as bishops of Rome. 

Rome seems to be descrilied under the name of 
Bab. Ion in Rev. xiv. 8, xvi. 19, xvii. 5, xviii. 2. 21; 
and again, as the city of the seven hills (Rev. xvii. 
9, cf xib 3, xiiL 1). See too, for the interpreta- 
tion of the mystical number 666 in Rev. xiii. 18. 
Alford's note, I. c. 

For a good account of Rome' at the time of St 
Paul’s visit, see C'onybeare and Howson's Life <y 
St Paul, ch. xxiv., of which free use has been 
made for the sketch of the city giveu in this ar- 
ticle. J. J. H. 

BOOP. [ Da breath, Amer. ed.; House.] 

BOOM. This word is employed in the A. V. 
of the New Testament os the equivalent of no less 
thSui eight distinct Greek « terms. 'Ihe only one 
of these, however, which need be noticed here is 
*pwroK\i<ria (Matt, xxiii. 6; Mark iii. 39; Luke 
xiv. 7, 8, xx. 46 ), which signifies, not a “ room ** in 
the sense we commonly attach to it of a chamber, 
but the highest place on the highest couch round 
the dinner or supper-taMe — the “ uppermost seat." 
as it is more accurately rendered in Luke xi. 43 
[Meals.] The word ** seat ’* is, however, generally 

6. IIpwroxAieui (chief, highest, uppermost room. 

See above). 

7. *Aeeyotor (an upper room, Mark xiv. 15; Luke 

xxtl. 12). 

| 8. Tb impyo* (the upper room. Acts i. 18k 
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appropriated by oar tmmliton to irafe'Spa, which 
to memo tome kind of official chair. In I<oke 
sir. 9, 10, they have rendered rtwos by both 
“ place ” and “ room.” 

The Uhpjek Room of the lost Sapper is noticed 
under ita own head. [See Housk, vol. ii. p. 1105.] 

G. 

KOBE (nb?aq, chabatstseUth : uplvov, 
&yOos; Aq. k(L\u('- fm, lilium) occur* twice only, 
namely, in Cant. ii. 1, “ I am the Rase of Sharon,” 
and in I*, xixv. 1, “the desert ahall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” There is much difference 
of opinion as to what particular flower is here 
denoted. Tremellius and Diodati, with some of 
the Rabbins, believe the rose is intended, but there 
seems to be no foundation for such a translation. 
Celsius (fliervb. i. 488) baa argued in favor of the 
Narcissus ( PolyanUm » narcissus). This rendering 
Is supported by the Targum on Cant ii. 1, where 

Chabntstselelh is explained by narkns 03p^3). 
This word, says Royle (Kitto’s Cyc. art “t'ha- 
baszeleth ”), is M the same as the Persian mu yus, 

the Arabic J, which throughout the East 

indicates Narcissus Tazetta , or the polyanthus 
narcissus.” Gesenius (The*, s. v.) has no doubt 
that the plant denoted is the “autumn ciocus” 
(Colchteum autumnal*). It is well worthy of re- 
mark that the Syriac translator of Is. xxxv. 1 
explains chabatstseUth by chamlsalyutho /» which is 
evidently the same word, m and b being inter- 
changed. This Syriac word, according to Michaelis 
(Snppl. p. 659), Gesenius, and Rosenmidler (Bib. 
Bi4. p. 142), denotes the Colchicum autumnal*. 
The Hebrew word points etymologically to some 
bulbous plant; it appears to us more probable that 
the uarcissuM is intended than the crocus, the 
former plant being long celebrated for its fragrance, 
while the other has no odorous qualities to recom- 
mend it. Again, as the chabatstseUth is associated 
with the lily in Cant. L c., ft seems probable that 
Sulomoii is speaking of two plants which blossomed 
about the same time. 'Die narcissus and the lily 
( I Moi >n cndidum) would be in blossom together 
in the early spring, while the Colchicum is an 
iiutniiin plant. Thomson (L'nd ami Book , pp. 
112, 514) suggests the possibility of the Hebrew 
name being identical with the Arabic Khubbaizy 





“the mallow,” which 


plant he saw growing abundantly on Sharon ; but 
this view can hardly be maintained : the Hebrew 
term is probably a quadriliteral noun, with the 
harsh aspirate prefixed, and the prominent notion 
implied in it is betsel. “ a bulb,” and has therefore 
no connection with the above-named Arabic word. 
Chateaubrisnd (itinera ire, ii. 130) mentions the 
narcissus as growing in the plain of Sharon ; and 
Strand (Flor. PnLrst. No. 177) names it as a plant 
of Palestine, on the authority of Rauwolf and 
Ifasselquist; ace also Kitto’s Phys. Hut. of Palest. 
p. 21G. Hiller (HierophyL ii. 30) thinks the cha- 
6 'tstttUih denotes some species of asphodel (Asj>ho- 


6 • " From the locality of Jericho,” says Mr. Tris- 
tan* "and the situation by the waters, this rose Is 
mi*? probably the Oleander, the RJuxiodenrtm a , or 
irw-nwe of the Greeks, one of the most beautiful and 


delta); but the finger-like noli of tfcfa gewreef 
plants do not well accord with Ike u bdt" asst 
implied in the original word. 

Though the rose is apparently not msntinwd in 
the Hebrew Bible, it is re ferre d to in Eeehm. urt. 
14, where it is said of Wisdom that she is cashed 
“as a rose plant (At pvrh fi&ov) in Jerieke” 
(comp, also eh. L 8; xxxix. 13; Wied. ii. §>.* 
Rosea are greatly priced in the East, more espe 
daily for the sake of the rose-water, which is ia 
much request (see Hassdquist, Trow. p. 948). IV. 
Hooker observed the following wild roees in Syria: 
Rosa eylanteria (L.), R. sempervirens (L.), Jt 
Utnktliann , R. Phcsnicia (Rotas), R. striae e*, Jt 
nngust folia , and R. Ubanotiau Some of the* 
are doubtful species. R- cadfoUn and dnmmaem 
are cultivated ever)- where. The ao-caRed “Bore 
of Jericho ” is no mac at all, but the AmetsMic* 
Hi&'och untinn , a cruciferous plant, not aneemnam 
on sandy soil in Palestine and Egypt. W. H. 

ROSH (trrfl [htady. "P»»: Hu,). In tW 
genealogy of Gen. xlvi. 21, Rosh is reckooed asny 
the sous of Benjamin, but the name does not occv 
elsewhere, and it is extremely probable that “ Ehi 
and Rosh” is a corruption of “ Ahiram” (eocnp. 
Num. xxvi. 38). See Burlington's thncnloyics, i. 
281 . 

ROSH : *PAt, Ea. xxxriii. 2, 8, nxh 

1 : translated by the Vulg. capitis, and by the A. 

V. “chief,” as if tTH"!, “head”). The whole 
sentence thus rendered by the A. V. “ Magog the 
chief prince of Meshech and Tubal,” ought to rue 
“ Magog the prince of Roeh, Mesech, and Tubal: " 

the word translated “prince” being K'tT^, the 
term usually employed for the bead of a non:*! 
tribe, as of Abraham (in Gen. xxiii. 6), of the 
Arabians (Gen. xvii. 20), and of the chiefs of the 
several Israelite tribes (Num. vii. 11, xxxiv. 18), or 
in a general sense (1 K. xi. 34; Ex. xii- 10. xlv. 7, 
xlvi. 2). 'Hie meaning is that Magog is the bead 
of the three great Scythian tribes, of which “ Rosh " 
is thus the fiist Gesenius considers it l«}oud 
doubt that by /fo*A, or *P4s v is intended the trite 
on the north of the Taurus, so called from their 
neighborliood to the Rha, or Volga, and that in 
this name and tril>e we have the first trace of the 
Russ or Russian nation. Von Hammer idem tides 
this name with Rtss in the Koimn (xxv. 40; L 12„ 
“ the peoples A ad, lliamud, and the Arehabir (or 
inhabitants) of Ram or Roes.” He considers that 
Mohammed had actually the passage of Eaekiel ia 
view, and that “Assbabir” corresponds to Musi, 
the “ prince ” of the A. V., and ipxorrn of the 
LXX. ( Bur Us Otiyints Russes, Petersburg. 1825, 
pp. 24-29 ). The first certain mention of the Rus- 
sians under this name is in a Latin Chronicle andrr 
the year A. D. 839, quoted by Bayer (Oriyt"** 
Russia*, Comment . Acad, PetrcpoL 1726, p. 4tti >. 
From the junction of Tiros with Meahech awl 
Tubal in Gen. x. 2, Von Hammer conjectures the 
identity of Tints and Rush (p. 26). 

The name probably occurs again under the 
altered form of Raises, in Judith ii 23 — this tin* 


attractive plants of Palestine, which abounds h 
the wanner parts of the country by the side ef | 
and streams, and nourishes especially at Jerirno, \ 

I have not seen our rose ” {Sat. Hist, oj tke Bf* 
p. 477). B 
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k tW sncomt Latin, and possibly ako in the 
^■at taaow, m connection with Thins or Than. 
Bat the fWMLTt ia too corrupt to admit of any 
H> deducting from it. [Rasae*] 

Tha sarit BiUieal notice of ao great an empire 
a 4m Uy interesting from ite being a solitary 
•anei. No other name of any modem uation 
ten hi U* J'KT.pturea, and the obliteration of it 
bt Uw A. V. it one of the many remarkable varia- 
aaae of oar version from the meauiug of the sacred 
Ml of the Old Testament. tor all further in- 
bematioc are the above-quoted treatiees of Von 
Hammer and Bayer. A. 1\ S. 

RObLN. Properly “naphtha," aa it ia both 
i* the LXX. and VnU (rapflo, naphlln), a a well 
a* the l*whito Syriac. In tlie Song of the Three 
tkiktm (B3 k the tenant* of the king of Babylon 
■© mid lo have •• erased u**t to make the oven hot 
nth nea, pitch. tow, and imall wood. 1 ’ Pliny 
a- 101) mentions naphtha ns a product of Ikby 
ha ia. aitiibr in 0 [*pe« ranee to liquid bitumen, and 
knag a remarkatik affinity to fire. To tlila 
mtml product (known ako aa Persian naphtha, 
EWTrkam, rock oil, Rangoon tar, Burmeae naph- 
um, we. ) r ef en net ia made in the passage in ques- 
taa. Stf K. K. Porter thus describes the naphtha 
qvuio at Kirkouk in Ia>wer CourdisUn. mentioned 
by hmho urii. 7d8>: “ They are ten in number. 
Fw a com denbk distance from them we felt the 
m ■dphtm’us: but in drawing near it became 
are. aad we were aO instantly struck with ex- 
nratmg hem laches. The springs consist of sev- 
inl pits or well*, seres or eight feet in diameter, 
wd tew or twelve deep. Ite whole number are 
rUm the cotu;Am of five hundred yards. A 
feht cf Wcps lias twen cut into each pit for the 
pr?<» of aiqiroachiug the fluid, which rises and 
bis araedmg to the dryness or moisture of the 
mwhw. The natives Ur© it out with Indies into 
w-s aud© of skins, which are carried on the backs 
4 sua lo Kirkouk, or to any other mart for its 
■h . . . . The Kirkouk naphtha is prin- 

t»It rrosunied by the markets in the southwest 
4 • cnr!i*taii, while the pits not far from Kufri 
Bo^Ud and iU environs. The Bagdad 
fi il is ■ Usrk ** ( Tntr. ii. 440). It is deseriled 
b» fi. HI) as the dregs of the IIaIm- 

a^alr, and white in color. According to 
ft ws r k Ai*x p V>) Alexander first saw it in the 
«» s t l/tataiu, where the inliabitants exhibited 
» ftsn ibi— effects by strewing it along tlie street 
•Wri kd to his headquarters and netting it on 
IW then tried an experiment on a page who 
i w ii^ u l him, putting him into a bath of naphtha 
•4 wttng figbt to it (Strabo, xvii. 743), which 
**w-i revolted in the hoy’s death. Plutarch sug- 
fr* Uat it was naphtha in which Medea steeped 
■ft -*«wn sod mbe which she gave to the daughter 
* ■ ww, . and *‘a*das sett that the < i reeks called 
4 * H i h t • ad," but the Modes •* naphtha." The 

NMmwmnwk (»»/>). Posidonius (in 

kfti rdwi i that In Rahi Ionia there were springs 
( tfcrk sod white naphtha. The former, sa\ s 
kftbs trti. 743*. arcs of liquid hitumon, which 


• TW CW4 T* JMb. k •), whwh tbs A. V. 
ftftm ‘ •bia.' and whfaft seems to b* tisotkal with 

1 * J* t 

hsirnm 4m*, " poaris ; ” durroA, " a 
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they burnt in lamps Instead of oiL The latfcr 
were of liquid sulphur. W. A. W. 

• ROWERS. [Ship (6.)] 

* ROWS, Cant i. 10. [Ornaments. Per- 
aoNAL, note s.j 

RUBIES (D:»?9, plmygim; O' 1 ?'?'?, pM- 
nim: A. voAunKtit- cunctai opts,' cuncla 

prttiosUsitna, ytuiuut, dt ulUmis Jinibus , tbor an- 
tiquum), the invariable rendering of the above- 
named Hebrew words, concerning the meaning of 
which there is much difference of opinion and great 
uncertainty. “ The price of wisdom is above ptni- 
niM ” (Job xxviii. 18; see also Pruv. iii. 15, riii. 
11, xxxi. 10). In Ijuu. iv. 7 it is said, “the 
Naxarites were purer than snow, they were whiter 
titan milk, they were more ruddy in body than 
ptninitH .” A. Boute (Aniinad. Sac. iv. 3), on 
account of the ruddiness mentioned in the last 
(taasage, supposed “coral” to be iuteuded, for 
which, however, there appears to be another Hebrew 
word. [Coral.] J. L>. Michaelis (Sujtpi p. 3023) 
is of the same opinion, aud compares the Hebrew 
0 

n with the Arab. “ a branch." Gem- 

nius ( Thes. s. v.) defends this argument Bochart 
(Hitroz. iii. 601) contends that the Hebrew term 
denotes pearls, and explains the “ ruddiness " al- 
luded to above, by supposing that the original word 

*7') signifies merely “bright in oolor,’’ or 
“color of a reddish tinge." This opinion is sup- 
ported by Koaenni tiller ( Schul. in Thrtn.), and 
othetw, but opposed by Maurer ( Comment.) and 
(leseniua. Certainly it would lw no compliment 
to the great people of the land to say that their 
(todies were ss red ns coral or rubies, unless wo 
adopt Maurer’s espl (nation, who refers the u rud 
diness” to the bk>«vl which flowed in their veins. 
On the whole, considering that the Hebrew word 
is always used in the plural, we are inclined to 
adopt liochart’s explanation, and understand pearls 
to be intended.* [Pearls.] W. H. 

• RUDDER-BANDS, Acts xxvii. 40. 
[Ship (2.)] 

RUE (w^topop: rutn) oocurs only in Luke n 
42: “ Woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye tithe mint 
and rue and h 11 manner of herbs." The rue here 
spoken of is doubtless the common Ruin */r tre- 
oUns, a shrubby plant about 2 feet high, of strong 
medicinal virtues. It is a native of the Mediter- 
ranean coasts, and has been found by Hasselquist 
on Mount l abor. Dioncorides (iii. 45) describes 
two kinds of w^yapep, namely, w. ipt ip3p and ». 
wowfurop, which denote the Ruta tmtutnna and 
R. yraetoUri* resfiectlvely. Rue was in great 
repute amongst the ancients, both as a condiment 
and as a medicine (IMiny, .V. //. xix. 8; Columell. 
R. Rus. xii. 7. § 5: I Moseorides, /. c.). 'Hie Tal 
mud enumentrs rue amongst kitchen -berlw (She- 
faith, ch. ix. § 1), and regards it as free of tithe, 
os being a plant not cultivated in gardens. In our 
Ixmi’s time, however, me was doubtless a garden- 
plant, and therefore tithablc, os is evident from 
our lx>rd’s words, “these things ought ye to have* 


pearl,” Is by some understood to moan ” mother of 
pearl,” or the kind of oisbastar called In German 
PeeienmmiiersUen s. The LXX. has vimas Ki$o%. Sm 
GbsboIus, and Winer {&X. Hmiw. 1. 71). 
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dooe.” The me is too well known to need de- 
scription.* W. H. 

BUTUS (*Potyor [red, reddish ] : Rufus) is 
mentioned in Mark xv. 21, along with Alexander, 
as a son of Simon the Cyrenieau, whom the Jews 
compelled to bear the cross of Jesus on the way to 
Golgotha (Luke xziii. 26). As the Evangelist 
informs his readers who Simon was by naming the 
sons, it is evident that the latter were better 
loiowu than the lather in the circle of Christians 
where Mark lived. Again, in Rom. xvi. 16, the 
Apostle Paul salutes a Rufus whom he designates 
as “elect in the li)rd ” (IjcAerrh? 4w K upltp)> end 
whose mother he gracefully recognizes as having 
earned a mother's claim upon himself by acts of 
kindness shown to him. It is generally supposed 
that this Rufus was identical with the one to whom 
Mark refers; and in that case, as Mark wrote his 
gospel in all probability at Rome, it was natural 
that be should describe to bis readers the father 
(who, since the mother was at Rome while the 
hither apparently was not there, raav have died, or 
have come later to that city) from his relationship 
to two well-known members of the same com- 
munity. It is some proof at least of the early 
existence of this view that, in the Adis Awirnr rt 
Petti, both Rufus and Alexander appear as com- 
# panions of Peter in Rome. Assuming, then, that 
the same person is meajit in the two passages, we 
have before us an interesting group of l>elievern — 
a father (for we can hardly doubt that Simon 
Iwcame a Christian, if be was not already such, at 
the time of the crucifixion), a mother, and two 
brothers, all in the same family. Yet we are to 
bear in mind that Rufus was not an uncommon 
name (Wetstein, Nov. Test., vol. L p. 684); and 
possibly, therefore, Mark and Paul may have had 
in view different individuals. II. B. H. 

ruha'mah [ commiserated ]: 

ifAt iipi rn: miseiicorditim consecuta). The mar- 
gn of our version renders it “having obtained 
mercy ” (Hot. ii. 1). The name, if name it be, is 
l.ke Lo-rubamah, symbolical, and as that was given 
to die daughter of die prophet Hoeea, to denote 
that God's mercy was turned awsy from Israel, so 
die name Ruhanaah is addressed to the daughters 
of the |ieople to denote that they were still the ob- 
jects of his love and tender compassion. 

HU 'MAH (HD-n [hiyh, exalted]: 'PovfU : 
Joseph. *A£otVa : Ruma). Mentioned, once only 
(2 K. xxtii. 66), as the native place of a certain 
Pedaiah, the father of Zebudah, a member of the 
h:uvm of king Josiah, and mother of Eliakiui or 
Jehoiakim king of Judah. 

It has been conjectured to be the same place as 
Aru mail (Judg. ix. 41), which was apparently near 
Shechem. It is more probable that it is identical 
with Dumah, one of the towns in the mountains of 
Judah, near Hetron (Josh. xv. 52), not far distant 
(him Libnah, the native town of another of .losiah’s 
wives. The Hebrew D and R are so similar as 
often to be confounded together, and Dumah must 
have at any rate been written Rumah in the He- 
.brew text from wbich the LXX. translated, since 
they give it as Rernna and Houma. 

Josephus mentions a Rumah in Galilee (/#. ./. 
iU. 7, §21). G. 


• • "Wi eoUwtid,” says Tristram. ** four species 

»iU In Palestine. Rmta ftaeeoUns is cultivated ‘ ( Nat. 

Hist, a/ Iks BibU, p. 478). U. 


RUTH 

BUSH. [Rkcd.1 

RUST (0 pants, id»; aerugo) occurs as 4 he trans- 
lation of two different Greek words in Matt. vi. 19, 
20, and in Jam. v. 3. In the former pa*asge tW 
word /SpcMTir . which is joined with Hjs, “ moth." 
has by some been understood to denote the larva of 
some mo:h injurious to com, as the Tinea grant IL 
(see Stainton, Jnsectn Hriion. iii. 60). The He- 
brew try (Is. L 9) is rendered 0p£ais by Aqsik; 
comp, also EpisL Jerr/tt. v. 12, Ark lov cal 0gtr 
futrwv, “ from rust and moths” (A. Y. Bar. vi 12k 
Scultetus ( Extrc . Entry, ii. 35, Criu Sat. n.) 
believes that the words oh* col 0p£xr is are an hca- 
diadys for chs 0 pActcuv- The word, can seaicdj 
be taken to signify “ rust,” for which there is 
another term, Ut , which is used by Si- James te 
express rather the “tarnish” which oimpadt 
silver than “ rust,” by which name we now under- 
stand “ oxide of iron.” Sprats » no doubt ia- 
tended to have reference in a general sense to say 
corrupting and destroying substance tliat may si- 
tack treasures of any kind which bare long been 
suffered to remain undisturbed. The allusion of 
St. James is to the corroding nature of Us on met- 
als. Scultetus correctly observes, “ mrugins de- 
foraiantur quideni, sed non eomiinpuntur nunuui; * 
but though this is strictly speaking true, the in- 
dents, just as ourselves in common parlance, spoke 
of tlie corroding nature of “ rust ” (comp. Ham- 
moud, AnnotaL in Matt. vi. 19). W. H. 

RUTH (npn : ’toit; probably for my?,* 
“a friend,** the feminine of Reu). A MoaDiiefc 
woman, the wife, first, of Million, secondly of Boas, 
and by him mother of Obed, the ancestress of Da- 
vid and of Christ, and one of the four womca 
(Tharoar, Raliab, and Uriah*s wife being the other 
three) who are named by St. Matthew in the gen- 
ealogy of Christ. [Raiiab.] 'Hie incidents ia 
Ruth’s life, as detailed in the beautiftil look that 
bears her name, may be epitomized as follows. A 
severe famine in the land of Judah, caused pevhsfs 
by the occupation of the land by the Moabites wa- 
der Fig Ion (as Ussber thinks possible),* induced 
Elimelech, a native of Bethlehem Kphratah, to emi- 
grate into the land of Moab, with his wile Naomi, 
and his two sons. Million and Chilion. At the 
end of ten years Naomi, now left a widow and 
child)***, having heard that there was plenty again 
in Judah, resolved to return to Bethlehem, and 
her daughter-in-law, Ruth, returned with her. 
“ Whither thou goest, l will go, and where thou 
lodgest, l will lodge; thy people shall be my peopfe, 
and thy God my God: where thou diest 1 will die, 
aid there will 1 be buried : the Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught hut death part thee and me;** 
was the expression of the unalterable attachment 
of the young Moabitish widow to the mother. Is 
the land, and to the religion of her lost husband- 
They arrived at Bethlehem just at the beginning 
of hurley harvest, and Ruth, going out to gfcwa 
for the support of her mother-in-law and hene*. 
chanced to go into the field of Boax, a wealthy man, 
the near kinsman of her father in-law Elimefcch- 
The story of her virtues and her kindness and 
fidelity to her mother- in-law, and her p t ifown re 
for the land of her husband’s birth, had gone before 


6 Some think It Is for TT'K"?, " beanty.“ 

<* l*n trick suggests the famine (o the days of QMres 
(Judg. vl. 8, 4). 
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Ur; suJ Immediately upoo kerning who the atrange 
xmmg women was. Ikes treated lier with the ut- 
■a* kindness end respect, and aeut her home 
hdao with corn which she had gkaned. Encour- 
<«d by this incident, Naomi instructed Ruth to 
efcim at the hand of Boa* that be should perform 
v* pvt of her huabend** near kinsman, by pur- 
rfeae^ig the inheritance of Klimelech, and taking 
«r to i* bit wife. But there was a nearer kins- 
■a than Hons, and it was necessary that he 
ttadd have the option of redeeming the inheritance 
hr kumeh. He, however, declines I, fearing to mar 
mm inheritance. I' pun which, with all due 
Boas took Ruth to le bis wife, amidst 
tkr hit-tangs and eongratulations of their neighbors. 
U « bogufar example of virtue and piety in a rude 
qpr sud uuo>nt an idolatrous people; ss one of the 
fat-fruits of the Gentile harvest gathered into the 
Cbareh; as the heroine of a story of exquisite 
toast v and simplicity ; as illustrating in her history 
the workings of Divine Providence, snd the truth 
4 the skiing, that »* the eyes of the Lord are over 
tie righteous; ** and for the many interesting rev- 
duirms of ancient domestic and social customs 
vhvfc sv% associated with her story, Ruth has al- 
held a foremost place among the Scripture 
thtfmtors. St. Augustine has a curious specula- 
tes oa the relative blessedness of Ruth, twice mar- 
rad, and by her second marriage becoming the an- 
■sti ■ of Christ, and Anna remaining constant in 
tor widowhood (IM burn Yu/ tut.). Jerome ob- 
«m that we can measure the greatness of Ruth’s 
•vtaa by the greatness of her reward — M Ex qus 
mmm i tirisf i— oritur *' xxii. nd Paulam). 

u the gfeat-arandmotber of King David, Ruth 
*•4 ka*« ILaruItel in the latter part of Eli's 
.•.^ftlnp, or the beginning of that of Samuel. But 
•J mn «rm to be no particular notes of time in the 
^•4, by which her age can be more exactly defined. 
TV man «u put into its present shape, avowedly, 
mg after her lifetime: see Ruth i. 1, iv. 7, 17. 
lartheoa on Kuth, in the Extg. Unndb.\ Rosen. 
mL rm Lib Ruth; Parker’s Ds Wette; 

Uald, Gnek. i- 2U5, UL 760 ff.) A. C. H. 

• KUTH. BOOK OF. The plan of the Die - 
amery require* that some account should be given 
4 in* Ua* of which Ruth is the heroine. The 
which claim remark are — its place in the 
Ua age. authorship, object, sources of the hi*- 
hr;. Its Mirhwdogy sad the additional literature. 

TV pomtsoa of this book in the English Bilik 
w.th that of the Septuagint, H being very 
jr^rL i—nlrri between Judges snd 1 Samuel a» 
■—Italy a swppV »ent to tlie former and au in- 
>4stin V Uw hater, for though Eli and Samuel 
m (tor nawlaie prrrursors of the kings occupy a 
m 1 Samuel, the book of Ruth forms a 
— rtiag Ink let ween the period of the judges 

• J tkto «f the monarchy. If Obed the son of 
%«i m the father of Jesae (iv. 17) the events 

* -a -W booh of Ruth relates must have taken 
m m tV tost century of the age of the judges. 
*W vrw^wnt in our ordinary Hebrew Bibles at 
wms tdwws this history, without any regard to 
V rtoa kg y, among the hogioyntftkn or sacred 
■eaagt |‘«jaw. Proverbs, Job, Solomon's Soog, 
Iwh, 1 mwiiitkn* F/vlniiatM, Esther, Daniel, 
lav TsVmish. Chrootefcs), so classified with 
efew to Umst ethical or practical contents. 
I iwn ’ V«S some critics maintain that the 
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IM. 


vu that of the Septusgint 


and the other a later transposition. (See against 
that view Cassel, D .<« Buck Ruth, p. 301 f.) 

The date of the composition it is impossibk to 
ascertain with much precision. It must have been 
written after the birth of David (iv. 17) and prob- 
ably after his reign ; for the genealogy at the close 
presupposes that he had acquired at the time a 
historical and theocratic importance which belonged 
to him only after be had finished his career as war- 
rior, king, and prophet. It is no certain proof of 
much later authorship than this that the custom 
of - plucking off the shoe ” as a legal form had be- 
come obsolete when the book was written (iv. 7, 8), 
for many changes in the life of the Hebrews must 
have taken place rapidly after the establishment of 
the monarchy, and in addition to this, if Boas was 
the immediate ancestor of Obed, and Obed was the 
father of Jesse (iv. 17) an interval of three genera- 
tions at least lay between Boaz and the doee of 
David's reign. Some critics point out certain words 
and grammatical forms ill the book which they allege 
to be proof of a later composition, and would even 
bring it down to the Chaldee period of Jewish his- 
tory. Examples of this are 

(a. 8, si), rnfeir (u. »), 'in?® '^-p; 

lid. 3), '!???$ (iii. 4), K}Q Uutead of iTT^ . 

(i. 20), * n * l ** < * °f 157’ * n ^ others, but u 

these and some other expressions, partly peculiar 
and portly infrequent only, either do not occur at 
all in the later books, or occur at the same time in 
some of the earlier books, they surely cannot be 
alleged with any confidence as marks of a Chaldee 
style (see Keil’s Einl. in dot A. Tt$t. p. 415 f-, and 
Wright s Book of Ruth , p. xli. ff). The few un- 
common words or phrases are found in fact in the 
passages of our book where the persons introduced 
appear as the speakers, snd not in the language of 
the historian, and may l*e considered as relics of 
the conversational phraseology of the age of the 
judges, which happen to be not elsewhere pre- 
served. Bleek decides in like manner that the lan- 
guage of the book settles nothing with regard to 
the time when the book was written. The earlier 
origin of the book of Ruth, as De Wette admits 
(RiuL iu dus A. Trtt. $ 194), is manifest from the 
entire eleence of any repugnance to intermarriage 
lieUeen the Hebrews and foreigners. The extrac- 
tion of Ruth is not regarded as offensive or requir- 
ing so much as a single word of apology. It is 
impossibk on this account that it should belong to 
the time of Ezra and Nebemiah, when so different 
a feeling prevailed in regard to such alliances (see 
Ext. ix. and x. and Neh. xiii. 23 ff.). Hie au 
tbor is unknown. One of the Jewish traditions 
names Samuel as the writer; but, as has been sug 
gested already, David was comparatively unknown 
till after the death of Samuel. 

With regard to the sources of the history we can 
only say with Bleek (Ain/. »» dm A . Tt$L p. 355 J 
that we cannot decide whether the writer found 
and used an extant written document or merely 
followed some tradition preserved in the family of 
David wbicii came to his knowledge. Nothing in 
the significance of the personal Hebrew names casts 
any doubt on the truthfulness of the narrative. 
Out of all the names occurring there only two, 
Mahlon and t hilion, give the least semblance of 
truth to that allegation. The correspondence be- 
tween the meaning of these tas usually defined) 
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and the early death of the peraou* w1h> bear them, region, and especially on the aoath and caet ih 
may be accidental, or the original names may have is almost precipitously cot off from its anvil— 
been changed alter their death. On this point — The gleaning alter the reapers (ii. 3, 7, 16) wee 
Cuiuox and Name* (Amer. ed.}. allowed to the poor among the Hebrews (a right 

The object of the book has been variously guaranteed by an express Mosaic statute;, and k 
stated. That the author merely intended to up- still practiced in the East Dr. Thomson bring 
hold the authority of the levirate law requir- in the vicinity of Beth-lehem at the time *d 
big a brother-in-law to marry the widow of a bariey-harveet states that he saw women and chd- 
dooeasad brother (Gen. xxxviii. 8; DeuU xxv. 5 ff.) dreu gleaning after every company of res pen 
is entirely improbable; for the assumption of that (bind and ii. 606). The “perched com ** 
relationship appears bore only as an incident of the which Boss gave her at their rustic repast was uu 
history, and in reality Hoes was not the brother such in our sense of the expression, but eonsisted 
of Mali ion, the husband of Ruth (iv. 10), but only of roasted heads of grain. The mode of peeper- 
a remote kinsman of the family, and his action ing the food we learn from the methods still «m- 
in the case was voluntary and not required - by any ployed. Mr. Tristram descrilies ooe of them which 
Mosaic statute. To regard also the object as he saw in Galilee near l-ake Uuleh. “A few 


merely that of tracing the genealogy of David's 
fiuuily is certainly too limited a view. We must find 
the explanation of the purpose in the facts them- 
selves which the history relates, and the narrator's 
manifest interest in precisely these facts as shown 
in the tone and coloring which he baa given to the 
history, it is the pious, genuinely theocratic spirit 
exhibited by the actors in the little book, which con- 
fers upon it its higher importance and characteristic 
unity. This aim and tendency appear most con- 
spicuously ui ii. 11, 12. Kuth has left her heathen 
native land; the God of her mother-in-law is her 
God (L 16). She has gone to an unknown people, 
has taken refuge under the wings of the God of 
Israel, has looked to llim for help, and has found 
more than she could expect or conceive of iu being 
permitted to become the mother of the royal house 
of David. (See llavernick's hint in da* A. TVs/. 
U. 113.) The fact that Matthew (i. 3-6), who adds 
however the names of Tbauiar and Rahab, and 
Luke (iii. 31-33) insert the genealogy of David 
as given at the end of the book in the tables 
of the genealogy o» Christ, not only shows that the 
book of Ruth formed a recognized part of the He- 
brew Scriptures, but that God's arrangements in 
providing a Saviour for all the races of mankind 
held forth a significant foretoken of this uni- 
versality in the character of the Saviour's lineage 
as derived from Gentile ancestors as well as Jewish. 
David's descent from Ruth is known to us only from 
this book. The books of Samuel are silent on this 
point, and Chronicles, though they mention Boaz 
as one of his ancestors, say nothing of Ruth 
(1 Chr.ii. 11, 12). 

The illustrations of oriental life furnished by 
modem traveller* impart to this book a character 
of vividness and reality which deserves attention. 
Naomi and Ruth arrived at Reth-lehem from 
the land of Moab “in the beginning of barley 
harvest’" (i. 22). It was about the first of April 
therefore, for the cereal crops are generally ripe iu 
the south of Palestine at that time. Beth-lcbem, 
which signifies “ house of bread " with reference to 
its fertility, is still famous for its fields of grain, 
which occur especially on the plains eastward as 
one approaches I rum the valley of the Jordan. 
Such fields now, as was true anciently, are not en- 
closed by walls or hedges, but separated by single 
stones set up here and there, or by a footpath only ; 
and hence it is said that it was “ the hap ” or lot 
of Kuth to light upon the part of the field which 
belonged to Hoax (it 3). Notice the local pre- 
sis ion of the narrator. To reach the grain-fields 
sr threshing-floor from her home in Beth lehem 
Both “went down” from the city (iii. 3, 0); for 
Beth-lehem is ou higher ground than the adjacent 


sheaves of wheat were tossed on the fire, and as 
soon as the straw was consumed the charred heads 
were dexterously swept from the embers on to a 
cloak spread on the ground. The women of the 
party then heat the ears and tossed them into the 
air until they were thoroughly winnowed, when the 
wheat was eaten without further preparation. 

. . . The green ears had become half charred by the 
roasting, and there was a pleasant mingling of 
milky wheat and a fresh crust flavor aa we chewed 
tl*e parched corn ” (M of Jtrncl, p. &90). Ac- 
cording to another method some of the best ears, 
with the stalks attached, are tied into small par- 
cels, and the corn-beads are held over the fin 
until the chaff is mostly burned off; and, after 
being thus roasted, they are rubbed out in Uh 
hand and the kernels eaten (Thomson, ii- 610,. 
The Hebrew terms for com thus roasted are 

and (Lev. xxiii. 14; Ruth iL 14: 

1 Sam. xvii. 17, xxv. 18; and 2 Sam. xvii. 18). 

The chomets or vinegar in which the eaten 
dipped their morsel (ii. 14) was sour wine mingled 
with oil, still a favorite beverage among the people 
of the East (see Keil’s Bibl Archasoloyie^ ii. 16). At 
the close of the day Ruth beat out the grain of the 
ears which she had gathered (ii. 17 ). “ It is a com- 
mon sight now,*’ says Thomson, “to see a poor 
woman or maiden sitting by tlie way-side and beat- 
ing out with a stick or stone the grain-stocks which 
she has gleaned ” (Lmw/ and Book, Ii. 606). As hue 
as May 21, not for from Gaxa, says Robinson, “we 
found the lazy inhabitants still engaged in treading 
out the barley harvest, which their neighbor* had 
completed long before. Several women were beat- 
ing out with a stick handfuls of the grain which 
they seemed to have gleaned ” (Bibl Re*, ii. 3S5). 
In another field the next day he saw “ 200 reapers 
and gleaners at work; a few were taking refresh- 
ments and offered us some of their parched 
corn ” (Bibl. Ret, iii. 394). The winnowing took 
place by night in accordance with the agricultural 
habits of the land at present; for the beat being 
oppressive by day the farmer* avoid its power aa 
much as possible, and the wind also is apt to tw 
stronger by night than during the day. The 
Hebrew term (gortn) describes the thresh ing-flore 
as simply s plot of ground in the open air, smoothed 
off and beaten hard, such as the traveller now sees 
everywhere as be passes through the country. It 
might seem strange that a rich proprietor, like 
Boaz, should be said to hare slept at night in suck 
a place; but that is the custom still, rendered 
necessary by the danger of pillage and the un trust- 
worthiness of the hired laborers. Robinson, speak- 
ing of a night spent iu the mountains of Uebros, 
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■si: «H*vv ue needed no guard* around the 
net; the owner* of the crop* came every night 
tad dept upoo their threshing-floors. We were 
Wee ia the midst of e ce n e * precisely like those 
d th* book of Ruth (tii. 2-14); where Doaz win- 
barley and laid himself down at night to 
rvsri the heap of corn ” (Bibl Bet. ii. 446). 44 It 
a sot uausoal for the husband, wife, and all the 
hath to encamp at the baiders or threshing- floors, 
and the harvest is over” (Thomson, ii. 611). 

I v •* rail *’ in which Rath carried home the u six 
■ asms of barley ” given to her by tioaz, was a 
asetls aa well as veil, “ a square piece of cotton 
doth " sueh as eastern women still wear: “ and I 
haw often seen it used,** says Thomson, 44 for just 
neb sarviee sa that to which Ruth applied hers '* 
<*. AW). Barley Is rarely used for purposes of 
hod a Syria except by the poor; and that Ruth 
ad Naomi are represented as glad to avail them- 
adms of sock means of subsistence comports with 
the esadkioa of poverty which the narrative **- 
wiws to them. [Hahlky.J The scene in the 
sjaaraat the gate (iv. 1-12) is thoroughly orien- 
tal It is hardly necemary to say that the gate in 
aSirs dues ia now and has l«cen from time imme- 
swfial the place of concourse where the people 
jw tocether to bear the news, to discuss public 
to traffic, dispense justice, or do an} thing 
chat pertains to the oommon welfare ((ien. 
m 1, visit. 2d; Drat. xvi. 18; xxi. 19). 

varf >4 the writers ou this book are mentioned 
• the article on Him. The following may be 
dhrf: l mledt, Urber deist a Zweck des 
hrti Rmth. in the Stm&en u. Kritike n, 1834. 

J06-X8. F. Renary, Be f/ebresorwn Levi- 
ewa^pp. 1-70 (1835). C. L. F. Metzger, Lib. Ruth 
<s thkr. ia Lot errs, perpetunqne interpr, illusir. 
iTah 1864 b Ksift, BiU. Conmuntar , lil. 357- 
■1 md transL in Clark's Foreign TktoL library, 
ne ff. 483-424. Paulas Caaari, Oat Buck der 
tr*irr m. Rutk, In Lange's Bibrlwtrk, pp. 198- 
91 IMA). C. H. H. Wright, Book of Rath in 
rw mmd C%*Uf (pp. vii.-xlviii. and 1-76, 1-49 ), 
aasmansg a critically revised text to the Chaldee 
Iwgn ef Rath and valuable notes, ex)>knatory 
md thhhprsl (1863). Christopher Wordsworth, ' 
>•*••», Judges, Rmth , in his Holy Bible, with 
f* hwf' ■< and Notes, U. pi. i. pp. 158-170 
MW «. Hmbop Hall, two sermon# on Naomi and 
m4 A«u tmd Ruth, in hk Conte mpln turns, 
M CL Kt antsy's Lectures on the Jewish Church, 
t W-M. H. 


*TK emstemrth: fad, fo opa: far, \ 

***' ann in u. ix. 32; Is. xxviii. 25; in the 
Me th* margin reads 44 sprit-” In Ex. iv. 9 the 
*wb brn ** Air bet " and the margin 44 rie.” There 
** May opinions aa to th* signification of cus- 
•wrf* . anas* authorities maintaining that fitches 
m foaai a d, others oats, and others rye. Celsius 
m Am that in all prolwhility 44 spelt ” is 
«mdad < //»rral U. 98), and this opinion .is aup- 
v.i the I JLX. and the Vulg. in Ex. ix. 32, 
•A i h» Sjrise vandona. R}e is for the most 

Vt s awthirs plant, and was prohaMv not culli- 
Md m Egypt or Palestine in early times, whereas 
has ham long cultivated in tbs East, where it 


* us • %* Ah phrase which dstsnntoed tbs use 
f Athhm ss a (haakagivtag for victories* 

* N hi ysmfa which follow, ih* writer Is la* 
Ml to tm tetaftaam sr a ft t swA. 
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is held in high estimation. Herodotus (ii 86) 
•ays the Egyptians 44 make bread from sprit (hub 
Aa vpiwv), which some call zea.” See also Pliny 
( H . N. xviii. 8), and Dioscoridea (ii. Ill), who 
speaks of two kinds. The cussemeth was culti- 
vated in Egypt; it was not injured by the hail- 
storm of the seven tii plague (Ex. L c.), as it was 
not grown up. This cereal was also sown in Pal- 
estine (Is. 1. c. ), on the margins or “headlands” 

of the fields (vVj?23); it was used for mixing 
with wheat, barley, etc., for making bread (Es 
/. c.). The Arabic, Chirsanal , 44 sprit,” is regarded 
by Geeenius as identical with the Hebrew word, 
m and n being interchanged and r inserted. 
44 Spelt ” ( Tvidcum spelta ) is grown in some part# 
of the south of Germany; it differs but slightly 
from our oommon wheat ( T. rulgare). There are 
three kinds of sprit, namely, T. n/arlta, T. dicoc • 
cum (rice wheat), and 7. monocvccum. [Kit, 
Amer. ed.] W. H. 


S. 

SAB'AOTH, THE LORD OP (Ktp.os «ra- 
$ at*B- Dominus Sabaoth). The name is found in 
the English Bible only twice (Rom. ix. 29; Jam** 
v. 4). It is probably more familiar through its 
occurrence in the Sanctus of the Te Deum a ~ 
44 Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth.” It is 
too often considered to be a synonym of, or to have 
some connection with Sabbath, and to express the 
idea of rest. And this not only popularly, but in 
some of our roost classical writers. 6 Thus Spenser, 
Faery Queen, canto will. 2: — * 
n But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the Ood of Sabaoth bight: 

O that great Sabaoth Ood, grant me that Sabaoth *B 
sight” 

And Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 24 : — 
44 . . . sacred and inspired Divinity, the Sabaoth 
and port of all men’s labors and peregrinatiour " 
And Johnson, in the 1st edition of whose Dit+*m 
ary (1755) Sabaoth and Sabbath are treated as the 
same word. And Walter Scott, Ivanhoe, i. ch. 11 
1 ( 1st ed.): — 4 *a week, aye the space between twe 
Sabaoth*.” But this connection is quite fictitious 
The two words are not only entirely different, but 
have nothing in common. 

Sabaoth is the Greek form of the Hebrew won 
tubdbth, 44 armies,” and occurs in the oft-repeatet 
formula which is translated in the Authorized Ver 
sion of the Old Test by 44 Ix>rd of hosts,” 44 Ix>n 
God of koett.” We are apt to take 44 hosts n (prob 
ably in connection with the modern expression tiu 
“heavenly host”) as implying the angels — l»u 
this is surely inaccurate. Tsebdoth is in coustan 
nse in the O. T. for the national army or force »>f 
fighting-men, r and there can be no doubt that if 
the mouth and the mind of an ancient Hebrew, Je 
liOvah-ttebtMh was the leader and commander of 
the armies of the nation, who 44 went forth will 
them” (Pa. xliv. 9), and led them to certain vie 
tory over the worshippers of Baal, Chenioah, Mo 
lech, Ashtaroth, and other false god*. In Ut«i 
times it lost this peculiar significance, and becantt 
little if amthing more than an alternative title for 
God. The name Is not found in the Pentateuch, 


* rVHjy. 8 m 1 8am alb 9, 1 K. I 19, and pus 
urn la Borg&'s Commdmnet, p. 1068. 
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or the books of Joshua, Judges, or Roth. Tt is 
frequent in the books of ‘Samuel, rarer in Kings, 
is found twice only in the Chronicles, and not at 
■n in Ezekiel; but in the Pmlms, in Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and the minor Prophets it is of constant oc- 
currence, and in feet is used almost to the exclusion 
of every other title. [Tbevaoth, Am. ed.] G. 

SA'BAT (Hcupdy; Alex. 2o$or; [Aid. 2a- 
Phatphat). L The sons of Sahat are 
enumerated among the sons of Solomon's servants 
who returned with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. v. 34). 
There is no corresponding name in the lists of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

2. (2a$dr' Sabath.) The month Skiiat (1 
Msec. xvi. 14). 

SABATE'AS [AV.ed. 16 1 l.S ABATERS] 
(2a0areuos * Alex. 2afi$aratatl [Aid. 2afiar- 
ro/of •] Sobbatheus). Siiahbkthai (1 Esdr. ix. 
48; comp. Neh. viii. 7). 

SAB'ATUS (2dBaBo$: [Aid. 2d0axot:] Znb- 
di » ). Zabad (1 Esdr. ix. 28; comp. Ezr. x. 27). 

SAB'BAN (la&dvvot: Batmi). Bjnnui 1 
(1 Esdr. viii. 63; comp. Ext. viiL 33). 

8ABBATH (73^lE7, «a day of rest,” from 

njtj? | M to cease to do,” M to rest**). This is the 
obvious and undoubted etymology. The resem- 
blance of the word to 372E7, “ seven,” misled Lac- 
tantius (Inst. iii. 14) and others; but it does not 
seem more than accidental Bahr (Symbolik, ii. 

533-34) does not reject the derivation from 71207, 

but traces that Ur 230?, somewhat needlessly and 
fenciftilly, as it appears to us. Plutarch’s associa- 
tion of the word with the Bacchanalian cry <ra£oi 
may of course be dismissed at once. We hare also 

(Ex. xvL 23, and I^ev. xxiii. 24) ^37320*, of more 
intense signification than 73207; also 73207 

} 3 73207, u a Sabbath of Sabbaths ” (Ex. xxxi. 15, 
and elsewhere). The name Sabbath is thus ap- 
plied to divers great festivals, but principally and 
usually to the seventh day of the week, the strict 
observance of which is enforced not merely in the 
general Mosaic code, but in the Decalogue itself. 

'Hie first Scriptural notice of the weekly Sab- 
bath, though it is not mentioned by name, is to be 
found in Gen. ii 3, at the dose of the record of the 
six days’ creation. And hence it is frequently ar- 
gued that the institution is as old as mankind, and 
is consequently of universal concern and obligation 
We cannot, however, approach this question till we 
have examined the account of its enforcement upon 
the Israelites. It is in Ex. xvi. 23-29 that we find 
the first incontrovertible institution of the day, as 
>ne given to, and to be kept by, the children of Is- 
rael. Shortly afterwards it was reenacted in the 
Fourth Commandment, which gave it a rank above 
that of an ordinary few, making it one of the signs 
rr the Covenant. As such it remained together 
with the Passover, the two forming the most sol- 
emn and distinctive features of Hebrew religious 
life. Its neglect or profanation ranked foremost 
among national sins; the renewed observance of it 
was sure to accompany national reformation. 

Before, then, dealing with the question whether 

a VUle Patrick in loc ., and Salden, Df Jan Nat. ft 
•font. Ui. 9. 

b Vide Q md as in /or., who refers to Abeo-ftara. 
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its original institutiou co m pr i sed mankind at bige, 
or merely stamped on Israel a very marked bad?* 
of nationality, it will be well to trace somewhat of 
its position and history among the chosen people 

Many of the Rabbis date its first institution from 
the incident 0 recorded in Ex. xv. 25; and befievr 
that the “ statute and ordinance ” there mentioned 
as heing given by God to the children of Israel *w 
that of the Sabbath, together with the command- 
ment to honor father and mother, their p teviom 
law having consisted only of what are called the 
seven prece|it* <4 Noah.” This, however, sera* 
to want foundation of any sort, and the statute sad 
ordinance in question are, we think, sufficiently ex- 
plained by the words of ver. 26. •* If thou wilt dili- 
gently hearken,” etc. We are not on sure ground 
till we come to the unmistakable institution in ek. 
xvi. in connection with the gathering of mama. 
The words in this latter are not in th em se ho 
enough to indicate whether such institution was al- 
together a novelty, or whether it referred to a <fei 
the sanctity of which was already known to tbur 
to whom it was given. There is plausibility cer- 
tainly in the opinion of Grotius, that the daj was 
already known, and in some measure otwerved t» 
holy, but that the rule of abstinence from work was 
first given then, and shortly after w a r ds more n- 
plicitly imposed in the Fourth Commandmait 
lliere it is distinctly set forth, and extended to tie 
whole of an Israelite’s household, bis son and feas 
daughter, his slaves, male and female, his ax and 
his ass, and the stranger within his gates. It 
would seem that by this last was understood the 
stranger who while still uncircumcised yet wor- 
shipped the true 6 God; for the mere bcatim 
stranger was not considered to be under the la* of 
the Sabbath. In the Fourth Commandment, too, 
the institution is grounded on the revealed troth 
of the six days’ creation and the Divine rat aw 
the seventh; but iu the version of it which w» 
find in Deuteronomy a further reason b added: 
“ And rememlier that thou wait a stranger in tbr 
land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought 
thee forth w ith a mighty hand and by a stretched- 
out arm; therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath day ’* (Deut v. 15). 

Penalties and provisions in other parts of tbs 
I .aw construed the abstinence from labor prescribed 
in the com mane men t. It was forbidden to light s 
fire, a mao was stoned for gathering sticks, on the 
Sabbath. At a later period we find the Prophet 
Isaiah uttering solemn warnings against profaning, 
and promising large blessings on the due observ- 
ance of the day (Is. lviii. 13, 14). In Jeremiah's 
time there seems to have been an habitual violation 
of it, amounting to transacting on it such an a* 
tent of business as involved the carrying burdeus 
about (Jer. xvii. 21-27). His denunciations of 
this seem to have led the Pharisees in their bond- 
age to the letter to condemn the impotent mtn for 
carrying his bed on the Sahliatii in obedience to 
Christ *wbo had healed him (John v. 10) We 
must not suppose that our Ix>rd prescribed a ral 
violation of the Ijiw: and it requires little thought 
to distinguish between such a natural and alwo** 
necessary act as that which He commanded, and 
the carrying of burdens in connection with busi- 
ness which is denounced by Jeremiah. By Ezekiel 
(xx. 12-24), a passage to which we must shortly 
I return, tiie profanation of the Sabbath b made fts» 
most among the national sins of the Jews. Frau 
I Nehemiah x. 31, we learn that tbs peiqde enteral 
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fete a covenant to renew tbe observance of the Lew, 
at which the* pledged themselves neither to bay 
ear te3 ririusls on the Sabbath. The practice was 
ii*» out infrequent, and Nehemiah tells us (ziii. 
15-8) of the snoressful steps which be took for its 
*•*»«*• 

Heaesforward there is no evidence of the Sabbath 
leug neglected by the Jews, except such as (1 
Mare. L 11-15, 59-45) went into open apostasy. 
IV fcithful remnant were so scrupnlous concerning 
t,uto bet-car fighting in self-defense on that day 
1 Mace. ii. 56). and it was only tbe terrible conse- 
qwrrrts that ensued which led Mattathias and his 
friends to decree the lawfulness of self-defense on 
the fei.Uth (1 Mace. u. 41). 

When we come to tbe N. T. we find the most 
Mvfccd stress hud on the Sabbath. In whatever 
•at* It* Jew might err respecting it, he bad al- 
together crvwd to neglect it. On tlte contrary, 
vhmw bo went its ohserrance lecame tbe most 
mibk of his nationality. The passages of 

Laua literature, such as Ovid, Art Amn t., i. 415; 
Jneaal, Sat, xir. 96-106, which indicate this, are 
lea well known to require citation. Our Lord's 
■ode of observing tbe Sabbath wus one of the main 
Waives of his life, which his Pharisaic adversaries 
wd eagerly watched and criticised. They had 
' y that time invented many of those fantastic pro- 
s.N4i«ia whereby the letter of the commandment 
mwwd to l« honored at the expense of its whole 
qwit. dignity, and value; and our Lord, coming 
w rind Kate and fulfill the Law in its real scope 
md uiratKsi, must needs some into collision with 
them. 

bc'tre proceeding to any of the more curious 
yw*tK*M rtmnerled with the Sabbath, such as that 
d tu alleged pee- Mosaic origin and observance, it 
•dl be well to consider and determine what were 
Ss trwt idea and purpose in that law of which 
fcrrmd doubt it Conned a leading feature, and 
■Mug that people Cor whom, if Cor none else, we 
touv that it designed. And we shall do this 
■U u«at advantage, as it seems to oa, by pursu- 
it the mqmrv in the following order: — 

I. Ity rtN.aidrring, with a view to their elimina- 
te*. ilw t’bari«a>c and Rabbinical prohibitions. 

•» bate the highest authority for rejecting, 
m Mnotnit with the true scope of the law. 

II By tab mg a survey the general Sabbatical 
prW* ./ H cl rrw time Tl* weekly Sabluth stood 

• tbe vriatiosi of ke; -note to a scale of SaUatical 
*fr*'Mi s, wmufitiiig to the Sabbatical year and 
ttt y*r of Jubilee. 0 It ki but reasonable to sus- 
fwt that time can in some degree interpret each 

Ml By examining the actual enactments of 
**njej** rasperting l he seventh day, and the mode 

• *bd such oharrvanee was maintained by the 
^ lewsus. 

L Nesriy rwrr one is aware that the Pharisaic 
md kah oi cal school* invented many prohibitions 

• ^iUlc tV S*l Isith of which we find nothing in 

** unw.totion. Of these some may have 

Wr>t.nuU en foremen ta in detail of that insti- 
mrh sa the Scribes and Pharisees “sitting 
*■ ■! ’* 'Matt. xxiii 2, 5) bad a right to 

*wsa. How a gmerml law is to be carried out in 
cun, must often l« determined for 


• b w sSvSnus tram tbs whole scope of the chapter 

hw «W Ite* - V* Shall heap mj mbbaU*," la Lev 
1 will I to all tbass. la the tosuinf thraat of 
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others by such as have authority to do so. To 
this class may belong tbe limitation of a Sabbath- 
day’s journey, a limitation not absolutely at vari- 
ance with tbe fundamental canon that the Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabhath, al- 
though it may have proceeded from mistaking a 
tem]K>rary enactment for a permanent one. Many, 
however, of these prohibitions were fantastic and 
arbitrary, in the number of those “ heavy burdens 
and grievous to l-e Itome” which the later ex- 
pounders of the I.aw “ laid on men’s shoulders." 
We have seen that tbe impotent man's carrying his 
bed was considered a violation of the Sabbath — a 
uotion probably derived from Jeremiah’s warnings 
against the commercial traffic carried on at the 
gates of Jerusalem in bis day. Tbe harm less act 
of the disciples in tbe corn-field, and the beneficent 
healing of the man in the synagogue with the 
withered hand (Matt xii. 1-13), were alike re- 
garded as breaches of the Law. Our Lord’s reply 
in the former case will come before us under our 
third head ; in tbe latter He appeals to the prac- 
tice of tbe objectors, who would any one of them 
raise his own sheep out of the pit into which the 
animal had fallen on the Sabbath-day. From this 
appeal, we are forced to infer that such practice 
would have been held lawful at tbe time and place 
in which lie spoke. It ia remarkable, however, 
that we find it prohibited in other traditions, the 
law laid down being, that in this case a man might 
throw some needful nourishment to tbe animal, hut 
must not pull him out till the next day. (See 
lleylin, Hi$i. of Sftbbntk , i. 8, quoting Buxtorf.) 
This rule possibly came into existence in conse- 
quence of our Lord's appeal, and with a view to 
warding off the necessary inference from it. Still 
more fantastic prohibitions were issued. It was 
unlawful to catch a flea on tbe Sabbath, except 
the insect were actually hurting his assailant, or to 
mount into a tree, lest a branch or twig should 
be broken in the pieces*. Tbe Samaritans were 
especially rigid in matters like these; and I’osi- 
theus, who founded a sect amongst them, went so 
far as to maintain the obligation of a man’s re- 
maining throughout the Sahkuth in the posture 
wherein he chanced to lie at its commencement — 
a rule which most people would find quite destruc- 
tive of its character as a day of rest. When minds 
were occupied with such microfofry, as this Hm been 
well called, there was obviously no limit to the 
number of prohibitions which they might deriiw, 
oonAising, as they obviously did, abstinence from 
action of every sort with rest from business and 
lal>or. 

ThU this perversion of the Sabbath had become 
very general in our Saviour's time is apparent both 
from the recorded objections to acts of his on that 
day, and from bis marked conduct on occasions to 
which tl>o*e objections were sure to be urged. There 
is no reason, however, for thinking that the Phar 
bees had arrived at a sentence against pleasure of 
every sort on tbe sacred day. The duty of hospi- 
tality was remembered. It was usual for the rich 
to give a feast on that day; and our lord’s attend- 
ance at such a feast, and making it the occasion of 
putting forth his rules for the demeanor of guests, 
and for the right exercise of hospitality, show that 
tbe gathering of friends and social enjoyment were 


judgment In case of d eg Wet or violation of the law, 
tbe babbatkal >aar would mmu to he mainly rvfcm4 
to (w. 84, 85). 
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not deemed inconsistent with the true scope and 
spirit of the Sabbath. It was thought right that 
the meats, though cold, should be of the best and 
choicest, nor might the Sabbath be chosen for a 
fast. 

Such are the inferences to which we are brought 
by our Ijord's words concerning, and works on, the 
sacred day. We have already protested against 
the notion which has been entertained that they 
were breaches of the Sabbath intended as harbin- 
ger* of its abolition. Granting for argument’s sake 
that such abolition was in prospect, still our lord, 
44 made under tbe Law/* would haw violated no 
part of it so long as it was Law. Nor can any- 
thing be inferred on the other side from the Evan- 
gelist's language (John v. IS). Tbe phrase “ lie 
had broken the Sabbath/* obviously denotes not 
the character of our Saviour's act, but the Jewish 
estimate of it. He had broken the Pharisaic rules 
respecting tbe Sabbath. Similarly his own phrase, 
*• the priests profane the Sabbath and are blame- 
lea*,” can only be understood to assert the lawful- 
ness of certain acts done for certain reasons on that 
day, which, taken in themselves and without those 
reasons, would be profanations of it There re- 
mains only his appeal to the eating of the shew- 
bread by David and hb companion*, which was no 
doubt in its matter a breach of the Law. It 
does not follow, however, that the net in justifi- 
cation of which it b appealed to was such a 
breach. It b rather, we think, an argument a 
fortiori , to tbe effect, that if even a positive law 
might give place on occasion, much more might an 
arbitrary rule like that of the Rabbb in tbe case iu 
question. 

Finally, the declaration that •* the Son of Man 
b Lord also of the Sabbath,” must not he viewed 
aa though our lx>rd held Himself free from the 
Law respecting it. It b to be taken in connection 
with the preceding words, “ the Sablmth was made 
for roan/’ etc., from which it b an inference, as is 
shown by the adverb therefore ; and the Son of 
Man b plainly speaking of Himself as the Man, the 
Representative and Exemplar of all mankind, and 
teaching us that the human race is lord of the 
Sabbath, the day being made for man, not man for 
the day. 

If, then, our Lord, coming to fulfill and rightly 
interpret the Law, did thus protest against the 
Pharisaical and Rabbinical rules respecting the Sab- 
bath, we are supplied by thb protest with a large 
negative view of that ordinance. The acta con- 
demned by the Pharisees trere not viola l ions of it. 
Mere action, aa such, was not a notation of it, and 
far less was a work of healing and l*a:eficence. To 
thb we shall have occasion by and l»v to return. 
Meanwhile we must try to gain a positive view of 
the institution, and proceed in furtherance of thb 
to our second head. 

II. Tbe Sablath, aa we have said, was the key- 
note to a scale of Sabbatical observance — consist- 
ing of itself, the seventh month, tbe seventh year, 
and the year of Jubilee. As each seventh day 
was sacred, so was each seventh month, and each 
seventh year. Of the observances of the seventh 
month, little needs be said. That month opened 
with the Feast of Trumpets, and contained the I by 
of Atonement and Feast of Tabernacles — tbe bst 
named being tbe most joyful of Hebrew festivals. 
It b not apparent, nor likely, that the whole of 
the month was to be characterised by cessation 
from labor; but it certainly has a place in the 
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Sabbatical scale. Its great centra was the Feat 
of Tabernacles or Ingathering, the year and the 
year’s labor having then done their work and 
yielded their issues. In thb lust respect its asst 
ogy to the weekly Sabbath b obvious. Only a 
this part of tbe Sabbatical cycle do we find say 
notice of humiliation. On the Pay of Atonnant 
the people were to afflict their »oule (lev. uai 
27-29). 

Tbe rules for the Sabbatical year are my pre- 
cise. As labor was prohibited on the seventh day. 
so the land was to rest every seventh year. Aud 
as each forty-ninth year wound up seven of nek 
weeks of years, so it either was itself, or it i n h ere d 
in, what was called 41 the year of Jubilee.** 

In Exodus xxiii. 10, 11, we find the Sabbatacd 
year placed in dose connection with the Sabbath- 
day, and tbe words in which the former b pre- 
scribed are analogous to those of the Fourth Com- 
mandment: 44 Six years thou slialt sow thy bad 
and gather in the fruits tin rcof : hut tbe seventh 
year thou sbalt let it rest and lie still ; that the 
poor of thy people may eat : and what they leave 
the beasts of tbe field shall eat.” Thb b imme- 
diately followed by a renewed proclamation of the 
law of tbe Sabbath, 44 Six days thou shah do thy 
work, and on tbe seventh day thou shalt rest: that 
thine ox and thine aas may rest, and the son of thv 
handmaid, and the stranger may be refreshed.” It 
b impossible to avoid perceiving that in them pea- 
sages the two institutions are put on the same 
ground, and are represented as quite homogeneous. 
Their aim, as here exhibited, b eminent Iv a benefi- 
cent one. To give rights to classes that uuu’d 
otherwise hare been without such, to the bond- 
man and bondmaid, nay, to tbe beast of the field, 
is viewed here as their main end. 44 The stranger.** 
too, b comprehended in the benefit. Many, we 
suspect, while reading the Fourth Commandment, 
merely regard him as subjected, together with hb 
host and family, to a prohibition. But if wo oen- 
sider how continually the etrongrr b referred Is 
in the enactments of the Law, and that with a 
view to his protection, the instance* being one-nafi- 
twenty in numlier, we shall be led to regard hb 
inclusion in the Fourth Commandment rather as a 
benefit conferred than a prohibition imposed oa 
him. 

Tbe same beneficent aim b still more apparent 
in the fuller legislation respecting the SaM 
year which we find in Ijev. xxv. 2-7, 44 W hen tv 
come into the bnd which I give you, thee slat 
the land keep a sabbath unto the Lord. Six yess* 
thou shalt sow thy field, and six jean tbon dak 
prune thy vineyard, and gather in the fruit thereof: 
but in the seventh year shall be a sabbath of rmt 
unto tbe huid, a sabbath unto the Lord; tb* 
shalt neither sow thy field nor prune thy vineyard 
That which groweth of itn own accord of thy* har- 
vest thou sbalt not reap, neither gather the gripes 
of thy vine undressed: for it b a year of re* 
unto tbe bnd. And the sabbath of the land shall 
be meat for you ; for thee, and for thy alare, and 
for thy maid, and for thy hired servant, and for thy 
stranger that sojoumeUi with thee, and for thy 
cattle and for the beasts that are in thy bad 
shall ail the increase thereof be meat.** One great 
aim of both institutions, the Sabbath-day and the 
Sabbatical year, dearly waa to debar the Hebrew 
from the thought of alwolute owner sh ip of any- 
thing. 11b time was not lib own. as waa shown bin 
by each seventh day being tbs Sabbath of tbs Usd 
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kb Got; his land vai not hit own but God’s (Ler. 
m. 23), as vu shown by the Sabbath of each 
aanftk year, during which it was to have rest, 
sod si individual right over it was to be sus- 
pasted- It was also to be the year of release from 
dri* (neat. xv.). We do not read much of the 
nj m which, or the extent to which, the Hebrews 
ot serred the Sabbatical jeer. The reference to it 
it l hr. xxxvi. 21 ) leads us to conclude that it had 
been mack neglected previous to the Captivity, but 
it was certainly not lost sight of afterwards, since 
Alenadar the Great absolved the Jews from pay- 
tribute on it, their religion debarring them 
fro® acquiring the means of doing so. [Sabbat- 
ical Yeab.] 

Tbs year at Jubilee must be regarded as com- 
fkug this Sabbatical scale, whether we consider 
it as really the forty-ninth year, the seventh of a 
eeek of SablwticaJ years, or the fiftieth, a questiou 
oa which opinions are divided. [Jubilee, Yeah 
or.] The difficulty in the way of deciding for 
the latter, that the land could hardly lw*ar enough 
yatmaisdy to aoffioe for two years, seems dis- 
pamA at by ref ere nce to Isaiah xxxviL JO. Adopt- 
therefore, that opinion as tl» most jirobable, 
«e mmt consider each week of Sabbatical years to 
have ended in a double Sabbatical period, to which, 
se w er , increased emphasis was given by the pe- 
rmkar enactments respecting the second half of 
■rk period, the year of Jubilee. 

Those enactments have been already considered 
m the article just referred to, and throw further light 

* the beneficent character of the Sabbatical Ijvw. 

111. We must consider the actual enactments of 

Vr.ptnrw rua pe cti n g the seventh day. However 
h ■ gmwm the different Sabtiatical periods may 
t*. tU weekly Sabltath is, as we have said, the 
fc*** or key-note. It alone is prweriled in the 
fmafogwe, and it alone lias in any shape survived 
the asrthly common wealth of Israel. We must 
paatpooe the question of its otoarvance by the 
■ainarrtn, and commence our inquiry with llie 
sftjtathm of it io the wilderness, in connection 

• as ti>» gathering of manna (Ex. xvi. 2-i). The 

e— i to gather the manna on the Sabbath 
m mtw ipanieri by one to bake or to seethe on that 
fsi TW fourth Commandment gives us but 
v-* pswilrj, **aB manner of work,” and, seeing 
: m wtiM of one kind or another is a necessary 
»■ « pamment. of waking life, and cannot there- 
m ifeaslf be intended, as the later Jews im- 


righta to the slave, to the despised stranger, even 
to the ox and the ass. 

This beneficent character of the Fourth Com- 
mandment is very apparent in the version of it 
which we find in Deuteronomy: “ Keep the Sab- 
bath-day to sanctify it, as the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee. Six days thou shalt labor and 
do all thy work, but the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
nor thy bondman, nor thy bondwoman, nor thine 
ox, nor thine ass, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates: that thy bondman and thy bond- 
woman may rest as well as thou. And remember 
that thou waat a slave in the land of Egypt, and 
that the Lord thy God brought thee out thence 
through a mighty hand and by a stretched -out 
ann: therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath-day” (Deut. v. 12 -Lij. 
But although this be so, and though it be plain 
that to come within the scope of the command- 
ment was to possess a franchise, to share in a privi- 
lege, yet does the original proclamation of it iu 
Exodus place it on a ground which, closely con- 
nected no doubt with these others, is yet higher and 
more comprehensive. The divine method of work- 
ing and rest is there proposed to man as the model 
after which he is to work and to rest. Time then 
presents a perfect whole, is then well rounded and 
entire, when it is shaped into a week, modeled on 
the six days of creation and their following Sab- 
Itttth. Six days' work and the seventh day’s rest 
conform the hie of man to the method of his Cre- 
ator In distributing his life thus, man may look 
up to God as his Archetype. We need not sup- 
jwse that the Hebrew, even in that early stage of 
spiritual education, was limited by so gross a con- 
ception as that of God working and then resting, 
as if needing rest. The idea awakened by the 
record of creation and by the Fourth Commandment 
is that of work that has a consummation, perfect 
in itself and coming to a perfect end; and man's 
work is to be like this, not aimless, indefinite, and 
incessant, but having an issue on which he can 
repose, and see and rejoice in iu fruiU. God’s 
rest consisU in his seeing that all which He has 
made is very good; and man’* works are in their 
measure and degree very good when a six da) s’ 
faithful labor has iu issue in a seventh of rest 
after God’s pattern. It is most important to re- 
memlier that the Fourth Commandment is not 


by Uw prohibition, we are left to seek 
» (or the particular application of the 
principle. That general principle in itself, 
, ohviusaly cm brute au abstinence from 
or o cewp al hei , and from the «&- 
l nek am ser va nts or dependents, or on the 
pr. By him, as we have said, is moat prob- 
tk* partial proselyte, who would not 
aioeh co nsi deration from the Hebrews 
they bean left to themarlres, as we must infer 
i the itu qs laws enacted for his protection. 
mam imm ihaa regarded by him as made for 
not Um Sabbath for man, that is, hod 
at the commandment been viewed 
en of a yoke, not the conferring of a 
amm at the dominant nee would probably 
mm trim laiuw to placing such a stranger 
ft yoke. The naming him therefore in 
wwdewnt helps to interpret iU whole 
md limifire to He haring been a benefi 
fer all who came within it. It gave 
171 


limited to a mere enactment respecting one day. 
but prescribes the due distribution of a week, 
and enforces the six days* work as much as the 
seventh day’s rest. 

This biglter ground of observance was felt to 
invest the Sabbath with a theological character, 
and rendered it the great witness for fciith in a 
personal and creating God. Hence iU supremacy 
i over all the law, being sometimes taken as the 
| representative of it all (Neb. ix. 14). The Twl 
i mud says that “the Sabbath is in importance 
I equal to the whole law;” that »* be who dese- 
■ crates the Sabloth openly is like him who trails 
| gresaea the whole Law; ” while Maimouides winds 
l up his discussion of the subject thus: “ He who 
| breaks the Sabbath openly is like the worshipper 
[of the stars, and both are like heathens in every 
respect.’’ 

| In all this, however, we hare but an assertion 
I of the general principle of resting on the Sabbath, 
and must seek elsewhere for information m to lb* 
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iatails wherewith that principle 'waa to be brought 
oat. We bare ahead y seen that the work forbidden 
la not to be confounded with action of every aort. 
To make this confusion was the err or of the later 
Jews, and their prohibitions would go for to render 
the Sabbath incompatible with waking life. The 
terms in the commandment show plainly enough 
the sort of work which is contemplated. They are 

•nsn utd nDwbo, the former denoting servile 
work, and the latter business (see Gesenius mb 
toe. ; Michaelis. Laws <f Moses, iv. 195). The 
Pentateuch presents us with but three applications 
of the general principle. The lighting a fire 
in any bouse on the Sabbath was strictly forbid- 
den (Ex. xxxt. 3), and a man was stoned for gath- 
ering sticks on that day (Num. xr. 32-36). The 
former prohibition is thought by the Jews to be 
of perpetual force; but some it least of the Kabbis 
have held that it applies only to lighting a fire for 
culinary purposes, not to doing so in cold weather 
for the sake of warmth. The latter case, that of 
the man gathering sticks, was perhaps one of more 
labor and bustuts * than we are apt to imagine. 
The third application of the general principle 
which we find in the Pentateuch was the prohibi- 
tion to go out of the camp, the command to every 
one to abide in his place (Ex. xvi. 29) on the Sab- 
batb-day. This is so obviously connected with the 
gathering the manna, that it seeius most natural 
to regard it as a mere temporary enactment for the 
circumstances of the people in the wilderness. It 
was, however, afterwards considered by the He- 
I trews a permanent law, and applied, in the ab- 
sence of the camp, to the city in which a man 
might reside. To this was appended the dictum 
that a space of two thousand ells on every side of 
a city belonged to it, aud to go that dbtance 
beyond the walls was permitted as “a Sabbath- 
days journey.” 

The reference of Isaiah to the Sabbath gives us 
no details. Those in Jeremiah and Neheuiiah show 
that carrying goods for sale, and buying such, were 
equally profanations of the day. 

There b no ground for supposing that to engage 
the enemy on the Sabbath was considered unlaw- 
ful before the < aptivity. On the contrary, there is 
much force in the argument of Michaelb (Laws of 
Motes, iv. 196) to show that it was uot. Hb 
reasons are as follows : — 

1. The prohibited service, docs not even 

suggest the thought of war. 

2. The enemies of the chosen people would have 
continually selected the Sabbath as a day of attack, 
bad the Utter been forbidden to defend themselves 
then. 

3. We read of long-protracted sieges, that of 
Rabboh (2 Sam. xb, xii.), and that of Jerusalem in 
tl«e reign of Zedekiah, which latter lasted a year 
and a half, during which the enemy would cer- 
tainly hare taken advantage of any such abstinence 
from warfare on the part of the chosen people. 

At a subsequent period we know (1 Macc. ii. 
34-38) that the scruple exbted and was acted on 
with most calamitous effects. Those effects led 
(1 Macc. ii. 41) to determining that action in self- 
defense was Uwful on the Sabbnth, initiatory at- 
tack not. The reservation was, it must be thought. 

«. in this light the Sabbath has found a champion 
\r r> oe who would not, we suppose, have paid it much 
sa»p** to Its theological character ; we mean no less 


nearly as great a misconception of the inatitafiee 
as the overruled scruple. Certainly w ar fare ha 
nothing to do with the servile labor or the workH* 
business contemplated in the Fourth Coomaad- 
ment, and is, as regards religious obamaaea, a kv 
to itself. Yet the scruple, like many other seraph*, 
proved a convenience, and under the Roman Em- 
pire the Jews procured exemption from military 
service by means of it It waa not, h ow ev er , with- 
out its evils. In the siege of Jerusalem by FW 
pey (Joseph. Ant . xiv. 4), as well as in the feel one 
by Titus, the Romans took advantage of it, nd, 
abstaining from attack, prosecuted on the Sabbath, 
without molestation from the enemy, such works as 
enabled them to renew the assault with bwat 
resources. 

So for therefore as wa bare yet gone, so iv m 
the negative side of Sabbatical observance h con- 
cerned, it would seem that servile labor, whtohu 
that of slaves or of hired servants, am) all wwt flj 
business on the part of masters, was suspend*! on 
the Sabbath, and the day was a common right la 
rest and be refreshed, possessed by all chases in 
the Hebrew community. It was thus, as we hare 
urged, a beneficent institution. 0 As a sign ktvws 
God and bis chosen people, it waa also a 
of frith, keeping up a constant witness, oo the 
ground taken in Gen. ii. 3, and in the Fourth Com- 
mandment, for the one living and personal G*4 
whom they worshipped, and for the truth, in op- 
position to all the cosmogonies of the heathen. Uni 
everything was created by Him. 

We must now quit the negative for the poavti** 
side of the institution. 

In the first place, we learn from the PrUafamh 
that the morning and evening sacrifice were twth 
doubled on the Sabbath-day, and that the irvdi 
shew-bread was then baked, and subMitnterf mi the 
Table for that of the previous week. And thn to 
once leads to the observation that tlie n egat ive 
rules, proscribing work, lighting of fires, rtc, did 
not apply to the rites of religion. It became s 
dictum that there was no Sabbath 
1 o this our Saviour appeals when He says that the 
priests in the Temple profane the Sabbath usd see 
blameless. 

Next, it is clear that individual ofc rii^a were 
uot breeches of the Sabbath ; and from this daufat- 
Icss came the feasts of the rich on that day, which 
were sanctioned, as we hare seen, by oar Saviour * 
attendance on one such. It was, we may be pretty 
sure, a feast on a sacrifice, and th ere fore a t eBgwa a 
act. AD around the giver, the poor as well m 
others, woe admitted to it. Yet further, is te cwn 
of illness, and in any, even the remotest lin^u 
the prohibitions of work were not held to apply. 
The general principle was that “ the Sabbath k de- 
livered into your hand, not you into the hreJ «/ 
the Sabbath ” (comp. Mark ii. 27, 28 V. 

We hare no ground for supposing that anything 
like the didactic institutions of the iji^na 
formed part of the original obs er v an ce of tk Swk 
bath. Such institutions do not come into bdto 
while the matter to which they relate is itaaif «sh 
in process of formation. Expounding the Law 
presumes the completed existence of the Law aad 
the removal of the living lawgiver. The aaasrttea 
of the 'Talmud that “ Motet ordained to the Ismaft- 

* person than M. Proudhon (fit to CWwwito da 

Dimrnnekr). 
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I** tkat they should read the Law on the Sabbat h- 
Aais, the fcaits, and the new moons/* in itself ini- 
pohahle, ti utterly unsupported by the I’entn* 
leach. The rise of such custom in after times i« 
cxpEcahle enough. [Synagogue.] But from an 
■Ht period, if not, as is most probable, from the 
wry institution, occupation with holy themes was 
wg ar ded ss an essential part of the observance of 
the Sabhath. It would seem to have been an 
hjbftasl practice to repair to a prophet on that 
A»t. in inter, it must 1 « presumed, to listen to his 
Vjcbmg (2 K. iv. 21). Certain Psalms too, r. g. 
»v :chl. vere con i| weed for the Sahhath, and 
used in private as well as in the Taber- 
awda, At a later |*-rio«l we come upon precepts 
that on tb* Sahlnth the mind should be uplifted 
bet and bof > themes — to God, his character, 
k* rweLtion* ot HirnwH his mighty works. 
Mill the thoughts with which the day was in- 
'•Sid mere ever thoughts, not of restriction, hut 
W fmvioui aim I of joy. Such indeed would seem, 
flrooi Nch. u i. 1 2, to have l>een essential to the 

Mtias of a day. We have more than once 
puatwi out that pleasure, as such, was never con- 
tained by the Jews a breach of the Sabbath; and 
their practice in this respect is often animadverted 
ss by the early Christian Fathers, who taunt them 
with atwt*raing on that day only from what it 
c«d and useful, but indulging in danciug and 
ttnrv. Soane of the heathen, indeed, such as 
Twain, imagined that the Sabbath was kept by 
than as a bat, a mistake which might have arisen 
ham their abstinence from cookery on that day, 
sad perhaps, as Heylin conjectures, from their 


pwpaaement of their meals till the more solemn 
• mas s of religion had been performed. But 
thtf* can be no doubt that it was kept as a feast, 
asd the phrase Am* Sabbntoriu* % which we find 
is Sadonras ApoUinaris (i. 2), and which has been 
t ha tt t a p r ov er b ial one, illustrates the mode in 
shark they celebrated it in the early centuries 
4 ««r era. I he following is Augustine's descrip- 
M of their practice: “ Kcce bodienius dies Sab- 
‘sUaat: hui*e in prweenti tempore otio quodam 
-rpankurr Uuguido et fluso et luxurio*o celebrant 
J ■»4K. Vacant mini ad nugaa, et cunt I >eus prse- 
m ish Sablmtum. Ob in his qn« l!«u prohibet 
ooabt SaJdmtum. Vaeatio nostra a fualis open- 
ilfontm a bonis operibus est Melius 
quam salt are. Uli ab opere bono 
nugatorio non vacant" (Aug. 
xri.: see, too, Aug. Dt 
ih. I: l hrysost. HomiL I., Dt 
and other references given by Bingham 
dal hb. xx. cap. ii. ). And if we take what 
atw* is la the I-aw. we shall find nothing to be 
mm*ad aheotateiv obligatory but reel, cessation 
labor. Now, as we have more than once 
U i ws i n to observe, rest, ceesation from labor, 
m the waking moments mean avoidance of 
•A art am Thia, therefore, would lie the question 
^■tiac the stupe and purpose of the Sabbath 
•bwk wild alwaia denial .d to be devoutly eon- 
■bw i ami mtdugeotly answered — what is truly 
sa. that is that reamt irm from la lor which ia 
wl* >ol4etiraP And it It plain that, in ap- 
hem and ia detail, the answer to this must 
Mefy vary with u*en‘a varying cir- 
and familiar aaso- 


ah opera nugatot 
im PmUum, Fa 


*e base aaaa thm, that, for whomsoever alas the 
mrnam wm Intended, the ehnam race wen in 
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possession of an ordinance, whereby neither a man's 
time nor bis property could be considered abso- 
lutely his own. the seventh of each week being 
holy to God, and dedicated to rest after the pattern 
of God's rest, and giving equal rights to all. We 
have also seen that thia pm vision was the tonic to 
a chord of Sabbatical observance, through which 
the same great principles of God's claim and ao- 
| dety's, on every man’s time and every man's prop- 
erty, were extended and developed. Of the Sab- 
batical year, indeed, and of the year of Jubilee, 
it may be questioned whether they were ever 
persistently observed, the only indications that we 
possess of Hebrew practice respecting them being 
tbe exemption from tribute during the former ac- 
corded to the Jews l»v Alexander, to which we baTt 
already referred, and one or two others, all, how- 
ever, after the Captivity. [Sabbatical Year; 
Year of Jubii.ke.] 

But no doubt exists that the weekly Sabbath 
was always partially, and in the Pharisaic and sub- 
sequent times very strictly, however mistakenly, 
observed. 

We hare hitherto viewed the Sabbath merely as 
a Mosaic ordinance. It remains to ask whether, 
first, there be indications of its having been pre- 
viously known and observed ; and, secondly, whether 
it have an universal scope and authority over all 
men. 

Tbe former of these questions is usually ap- 
proached with a feeling of its being connected with 
tbe latter, and perhaps therefore with a bias in 
favor of the view which the questioner thinks will 
support his opinion on tbe Utter. It seems, how- 
ever, to us, that we may dismiss any anxiety as to 
the results we may arrive at concerning it. No 
doubt, if we see strong reason for thinking that tbs 
Sabbath had a pre-Mosaic existence, we see some- 
thing in it that has more than a Mosaic character 
and scope. Hut it might have bad such without 
having an universal authority, unless we are pre- 
pared to ascriiie that to the prohibition of eating 
blood or things strangled. And again, it might 
have originated in the Law of Moses, and yet 
possess an universally hitman scope, and an au- 
thority over all men and through ail time. Which- 
ever way, therefore, the second of our questions 
is to be determined, we may easily approach the 
first without anxietr. 

Tbe first and chief argument of those who 
maintain that the Sabbath was known before 
Moses, U the reference to it in Gen. ii. 2, 3. This 
is considered to represent it ss coeval with man, 
being instituted at the Craitinn, or at least, as 
IJgbtfoot views the matter, immediately upon the 
Fall. This Utter opinion is so entirely without 
rational ground of any kind that we may dumb* 
it at once. Hut the whole argument U very pre- 
carious. We have no materials for ascertaining or 
even ooqfecturing, which was put forth first, the 
record of the < rest ion, or the Fourth Command- 
meet. If tbe Utter, then the reference to the 
Sabbath in the former U abundantly natural. Had, 
indeed, tbe Hebrew tongue the variety of preterite 
tenses of tbe Greek, the words in Genesis might 
I require careful consideration in that regard; but as 
tbe case is, no light can lie had from grammar; 
and on tbe supposition of these being written after 
the Fourth Commandment, their absence, or that 
of any equivalent to them, would be really mar- 
velous. 

Tbe next indication of e pre- Mosaic Sabbath has 
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been found in Gen. iv. 3, where we read that “ in 
pro ces s of time it came to pass that Cain brought 
af the fruit of the ground an offering unto the 
Lord." The words rendered in pioceu of time 
mean literally “ at the end of days/* and it b con- 
tended that they designate a fixed period of days, 
probably the end of a week, the seventh or Sab- 
bath-day. Again, the division of time into weeks 
seems recognised in Jacob's courtship of Rachel 
(Gen. xxix. 27, 28). Indeed the large recognition 
of that division from the earliest time b considered 
a proof that it must have had an origin above 
and independent of local and accidental circum- 
stances, and been imposed on man at the beginning 
from above. Its arbitrary and factitious character 
b appealed to in further confirmation of this. The 
aacredness of the seventh day among the Egyptians, 
as recorded by Herodotus, and the well-known 
words of Hesiod respecting it, hare long been cited 
among those who adopt thb view, though neither 
of them in reality gives it the slightest support, 
lastly, the opening of the Fourth Commandment, 
the ii\j unction to remember the Sabbath-day, b 
appealed to as proof that that day waa already 
known. 

It b easy to see that all this is but a precarious 
foundation on which to build. It b not clear that 
the words in Gen. iv. 3 denote a fixed division of 
time of any sort. Those in Gen. xxix. obviously do, 
but carry us no further than proving that the week 
was known and recognized by Jacob and Laban; 
though it must be admitted that, in the case of time 
so divided, sacred rites would probably be celebrated 
on a fixed and statedly recurring day. The argu- 
ment from the prevalence of the weekly divbion of 
time would require a greater approach to univer- 
sality in such practice than the facts exhibit, to 
make it a cogent one. That divbion was unknown 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans, being adopted 
by the latter people from the Egyptians, as must 
Iw inferred from the well-known passage of Dion 
Cassius (xxxvii. 18, 19), at a period in hb own 
time comparatively recent; while of the Egyptians 
themselves it b thought Improbable that they were 
acquainted with such divbion in early times. The 
aacredness of the seventh day mentioned by Hesiod, 
b obviously that of the seventh day, not of the 
week, but of the month. And even after the 
weekly division was established, no trace can be 
found of anything resembling the Hebrew Sab- 
bath. 

While the injunction in the Fourth Command- 
ment to remember the Sabbath-day may refer only 
to its previous institution in connection with the 
gathering of manna, or may be but the natural 
precept to keep in mind the rule about to be de- 
livered — a phrase natural and continually recur- 
ring in the intercourse of life, as, for example, be- 
I ween parent and child — oo the other hand, the 
prr)Jexity of the Israelites respecting the double 
supply of manna on the sixth day (Ex. xvi. 22) 
lead* us to infer that the Sabbath for which such 
extra supply waa designed was not then known to 
them. Moreover the language of Ezekiel (xx.) 
seems to designate it as an ordinance distinctively 
Hebrew and Mosaic. 

We eannot then, from the uncertain notices 
which we possess, infer more than that the weekly 
division of time was known to the Israelites and 
others before the Law of Mosss [Win.] There 
b prolahility, though not more, in the opinion of 
iruliue, that the seventh day was dca msd Mend 


to religious observance; but that the Sabfcathal 
observance of it. the ovation from kbot, was 
superinduced on it in the wilderness. 

But to come to our second question, it by no 
means follows, that even if the Sabbath were no 
older than Hoses, its scope and obligation are Iba- 
ited to Israel, and that itself belongs only to the 
obsolete enactments of the Levitical Law That 
law contains two elements, the code of a particular 
nation, and commandments of human and uni- 
versal character. For It must not be forgotten 
that the Hebrew was called out from the world, 
not to live on a narrower but a for wider footing 
than the children of earth ; that be was called out 
to be the true man, bearing witness for the destiny, 
exhibiting the aspect, and realizing the blemednes*, 
of true manhood. Hence, we can always see, if 
we have a mind, the difference between such feat- 
ures of hb Law as are but local and temporary, 
and such as are human and univenaL To which 
class belongs the Sabbath, viewed simply in HsctC. 
b a question which will soon come before us, and 
one which does not appear hard to settle. Mean- 
while, we must inquire into the ease as exhibited 
by Scripture. 

And here we are at once confronted with the 
fact that the command to keep the Sabbath baa 
part of the Decalogue. And that the Decalogue 
had a rank and authority above the other enact- 
ments of the Law, b plain to the most oir nn 
readers of the Old Testament, and b indicated by 
its being written on the two Tables of the < ow 
nant. And though even the Decalogue b of tried 
by the New Testament, it b not so in the way 
of repeal or obliteration. It b raised, trans- 
figured, glorified there, but itself remains in ite 
authority and supremacy. Not to refer Just wow 
to our Saviour's teaching (Matt. xix. 17-19), of 
which it might be alleged that it was deftvend 
when, and to the persons over whom, the Old Law 
was in force — such passages as Rom. xiH. 8 , 9, 
and Eph. vi. 2, 3, seem decisive of thb. In wn 
way, therefore, the Fourth Commandment baa an 
authority over, and b to be obeyed by, Christian*, 
though whether in the letter, or in some kite 
spiritual sense and scope, b a question which st.il 
remains. 

The phenomena respecting the Sabbath pre- 
sented by the New Testament are, 1st, the frrqmsil 
reference to it in the four gospeb; and idly, the 
silence of the epistles, with the exception of <st 
place (Col. ii. 16, 17), where Us repeal twU 
seem to be asserted, and perhaps one other (He. . 
iv. 9). 

1st The references to it in the fonr are, 

it needs not be said, numerous enough. We bw 
already seen the high position which H took in the 
minds of the Rabbb, and the strange coda of pro- 
hibitions which they pot forth in eouneetiom with 
it. The consequence of thb was, that no put of 
our Saviour's teaching and practice would — « te 
have been so eagerly and narrowly watched aa tint 
which related to the Sabbath. He seetrw even te 
have directed attention to thb, thereby btianlhg 
surely that on the one hand the mimpprebeasfca. 
and on the other the true fulfillment of the $bb- 
bath were matters of deepest cooeern. We hare 
already seen the kind of prohibitions against which 
both hb fetching and practice were directed ; mnd 
hb two pregnant declarations, ** Tbs SahbaAh an 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” aad 
u My Father woriceth hitherto, and I moth,'* aterij 
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■Ufafc Id m the Uv of the Sabbath a a human 
mi aimaL The former aeta it forth as a priv- 
fegv tad a blessing, and were we therefore to sup- 
pose it stent from the provision* of the covenant 
of grac e, we most suppose that covenant to have 
stated man of something that was made for him, 
wsrthing that conduces to his well-being. The 
fatter woodcrftiUy exalte the Sabbath bj referring 
it, even aa do the record of creation and the 
forth Commandment, to God as its archetype; 
mi m showing us that the repose of God does 
art exclude work — inasmuch as God opens his 
ted daily and ftllrth all things living with plen- 
teomnrw — shows m that the rest of the Sabbath 
d mi not exclude action, which would be but a 
forth, hut only that week day action which requires 
to be wound np in a rest that shall be after the 
pattern of hk, who, though He has rested from 
rt the work that He hath made, yet 44 worketh 
hitherto." 


My. The epistles, it must be admitted, with 
the tr-p***— 000 pi* 06 * and perhaps another to 

vttdfa we hate already referred, ate silent on the 
mhjeet of the Sabbath. No rules for its observ- 
ance arc ever given by the Apostles — its violation 
is never denounced by them. Sabbath •breakers 
■v never included in any list of offenders. Col. 
fa. K, 17, s tem s a for stronger argument for the 
sMjfinsi of the Sabbath in the Christian dispensa- 
(fon than is furnished by Heb. iv. 9 for its con- 
tismmi and while the first day of the week is 
■see than once referred to aa one of religious 
otmrvsnee, it is never identified with the Sabbath, 
aer are any prokibifions issued in connection with 
the former, while the omission of the Sabbath from 
far fist of “ necessary things ” to to observed by 
foe <*n tiles (Acts xv. 29) shows that they were 
ngirded by the Apostles ss free from obligation in 
ttm matter. 


turn to the monuments which we 
i of the early Church, we find ourselves on 
in tto same direction. The 
day of the week continued, indeed, to be 
being kept as a feast by the greater part 
rf tto Church, and as a Cut from an early period 
Iv that ef Borne, and one or two other churches 
V tto Wert; bat not as obligatory on Christians 
■ tto same way as on Jews. The Council of 
! « flora prohibited all scruple about working on 
X: and there was a very general admission among 
foe surly Fathers that Christians did not Sabda- 
Vjc ia the letter. 

1 fwm the observance of the Lord's Day as a 
tobbath would have been well-nigh impossible to 
tto majority of Christians in the first ages. The 
mmv of the heathen master, and the child of the 
hmttosi father, could neither of them hare the 
artnl ef his own conduct in such a matter; while 
tto (tofatfan in general would hare been at onoe 
and dragged into notice if he was found 
ton labor of every kind, not on the 
fart the find day of the week. And yet 
s is dear that many were enabled without blame 
Is hnp their Christianity long a secret; nor does 
foes mam Id have been any obligation to divulge 
t, aatfl toathsn In t errogation or the order to 
— fo ur dru gg ed it brio daylight 
Wfawi the early Fathers speak of the Lord's | 
Ohy they Mmerinsrs, perhaps, by comparing, con- 
es* it with the Sabbath: but we have never found 
► the conversion of Constan- 
r of »*»v work or occupation on the 
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former, and any such, did it exist, would have 
been in a great measure nugatory, for the reasons 
just alleged. [Lord's Day.] After Constantine 
things become different at once. His celebrated 
edict prohibitory of judicial proceedings on the 
Lord's Day was probably dictated by a wish to 
give the great Christian festival as much honor as 
was enjoyed by those of the heathen, rather than 
by any reference to the Sabbath or the Fourth 
Commandment; but it was followed by several 
which extended the prohibition to many other oc- 
cupation, and to many forms of pleasure held 
innocent on ordinary days. When this became the 
case, the Christian Church, which ever believed the 
Decalogue, in some sense, to be of universal obliga- 
tion, could not but feel that she was enabled to 
keep the Fourth Commandment in its letter as well 
as its spirit; that she had not lost the type even 
in possessing the antitype ; that the great law of 
week-day work and seventh-day rest, a law do 
generous and do ennobling to humanity at large, 
was still in operation. True, the name Sabbath 
was always used to denote the seventh, as that 
of the Lord’s Dfay to denote the first, day of the 
week, which latter is nowhere habitually called the 
Sabbath, so far as we are aware, except in Scotland 
and by the English Puritans. But it was surely 
impossible to observe both the fiord's Day, as was 
done by Christians after Constantine, and to read 
the Fourth Commandment, without connecting the 
two; and, seeing that such was to be the practice 
of the developed Church, we can understand how 
the silence of the N. T. epistles, and even the 
strong words of St. Paul (Col. ii. 16, 17), do not 
impair the human and universal scope of the 
Fourth Commandment, exhibited so strongly in the 
very nature of the I aw, and in the teaching re- 
specting it of Him who came not to destroy the 
I aw, but to fulfill. 

In the East, indeed, where the seventh day of 
the week was long kept as a festival, that would 
present itaelf to men's minds as the Sabhath, and 
the first day of the week would appear rather in 
its distinctively Christian character, and as of 
apostolical and ecclesiastical origin, than in con- 
nection with the old Law. But in the West the 
seventh day was kept for the most part as a fast, 
and that for a reason merely Christian, namely, in 
commemoration of our Lord's lying in the sepul- 
chre throughout that day. Its observance therefore 
would not obscure the aspect of the fiord's Day as 
that of hebdomadal rest and refreshment, and as 
consequently the prolongation of the Sabhath in 
the essential character of that benignant ordinance; 
and, with some variation, therefore, of verbal state- 
ment, a connection between the Fourth Command- 
ment and the first day of the week (together, as 
should be remembered, with the other festivals 
of the Church), came to be perceived and pro- 
claimed. 

Attention has recently been called, in connection 
with our subject, to a circumstance which is im- 
portant, the adoption by the Roman world of the 
Egyptian week almost contemporaneously with the 
founding of the Christian Church. Dion Cassius 
speaks of that adoption as recent, and we an 
therefore warranted in conjecturing the time of 
Hadrian as about that wherein it must have estab- 
lished itself. Here, then, would seem a signal 
Providential preparation for providing the people 
of God with a literal Sabbatismos; for prolonging 
in the Christian kingdom that great institutioe 
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which, whether or not historically older than the 
Mosaic Lew, it yet in its essential character adapted 
to all mankind, a witness for a personal Creator 
and Sustainer of the universe, and for his call to 
men to model their work, their time, and their 
tives, on his pattern. 

Were we prepared to embrace an exposition 
which has been given of a remarkable passage 
already referred to (Heb. iv. 8-10), we should find 
it singularly illustrative of the view just suggested. 
The argument of the passage is to this effect, that 
the rest on which Joshua entered, and into which 
be made Israel to enter, cannot lie the true and 
final rest, inasmuch as the Psalmist long after 
wards speaks of the entering into that rest as still 
future and contingent. In ver. 9 we have the 
words “there remoineth, therefore, a rest for the 
people of God.” Now it is important that through- 
out the passage the word for rest is norduavett, 
and that in the words just quoted it is changed 
into cafiHarurpdsy which certainly means the 
keeping of rest, the act of sahlatizing rather than 
the objective rest itself It has accordingly been 
suggested that tiiose wurds are not the author’s 
conclusion — which is to be found in the form of 
thesis in the declaration “ we which have believed 
do enter into rest ” — but a parenthesis to the 
effect that “to the people of God,” the Christian 
community, there remaineth, there it left , a snb- 
bathing , the great change that has passed upon 
them and the mighty elevation to which they have 
been brought as on other matters, so as regards the 
rest of God revealed to them, still leaving scope 
,for and justifying the practice. 0 This exposition 
it in keeping with the general scope of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; and the passage thus viewed will 
seem to some minds analogous to xiii. 10. It is 
given by Owen, and is elaborated with great in- 
genuity by Dr Wartllaw in bis Discourses on the 
Sabbith. It will not be felt fatal to it that more 
than 300 years should have passed liefore the 
Church at large wan in a situation to discover the 
heritage that had lieen preserved to her, or to 
enter on its enjoyment, when we consider how de- 
velopment, in all matters of ritual and ordinance, 
must needs be the law of any living body, and 
much more of one which had to struggle from 
its birth with the impeding forces of a heathen 
empire, frequent persecution, and an unreclaimed 
society. In such case was the early Church, and 
therefore she might well have to wait for a Con- 
stantine before alie could fully open her eyes to 
the fact that sahliatizing was still left to her; 
and her members might well l>e permitted not to 
see the truth in any steady or consistent way even 
then. 

The objections, however, to this exposition are 
many and great, ooe being, that it has occurred 
to so few among the great commentators who have 
labored on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Chrysostom 
(m loe. ) denies that there is any reference to heb- 
domadal sabbatizing. Nor have we found any 
commentators, besides the two just named, who 
admit that there is such, with the single exception 
of Ebrard. Dean Alford notices the interpretation 
only to condeniu it, while Dr. Hessey gives another, 
and that the usual explanation of the verse, sug- 
gesting a sufficient reason for the change of word 


° According to this exposition the wonts of ver. 
10, " for be that hath enteml.' etc. ere referred to 
Obrist 
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from ko rdwavais to caHfiarurpAs. It wcoU Ml 
have been right, however, to have pamed it oral 
in this article without notice, as it relates to a 
passage of Scripture in which Sabbath and Sab- 
batic il ideas are markedly brought forward. 

It would be going beyond the scope of this arti- 
cle to trace the history of opinion on the Sabbath 
in the Christian Church. Dr. Heraey, in his Hamp- 
ton Lectures , has sketched and distinguished every 
variety of doctrine which has been or still is main- 
tained on the sutyech 

The sentiments and practice of the Jews subse- 
quent to our Saviour’s time have been already re- 
ferred to. A curious account — taken from Dax- 
torf, De Synag. — of their superstitious, scruples, 
and prohibitions, will be found at the close of the 
first part of Heylin's Hist, of the Sabbath. Cat- 
met (art. “ Sabbath ”) gives an interesting sketch 
of their family practices at the beginning and end 
of the day. And the estimate of the Sabbath, its 
uses, and its blessings, which is formed by the mom 
spiritually minded Jews of the present day may be 
inferred from some strikiug remarks of Dr. Kalisrh 
( Comm, vn Exodus ), p. 273, who winds up with 
quoting a beautiful passage from the late Mia. 
Horatio Montefiore’s work, A Fno Words to the 
Jews. 

Filially, M. Proudhou’s striking pamphlet, fk 
la Celebration du Dimanche console tye m*hu let 
rapports de l" Hygiene publiq tie, de la J/ondr, J+s 
relations de FamiUe et de Cite , Paris. 1850, may 
be studied with great advantage. His remarks 
(p. 67) on the advantages of the precise propor- 
tion established, six days of work to one of rest, 
and the inconvenience of any other that could h> 
arranged, are well worth attention. 

The word S<tbbaih seems sometimes to denote > 
week in the N. T. Hence, by the Hebrew mgr 
of reckoning time by cardinal numbers, 4w rp ptl 
Tuy aafi&aTwy, means on the Jirst day of tire 
week. The Rabbis have the same phraseology, 
keeping, however, the word Sibbaih in the sin- 
gular. 

On the phrase of St. Ioike, vi. I, fr ry <re££dry 
bevr*powpwT^ t see Sabbatical. Ykar. 

This article should be read in connection with 
that on the Lokd’s Day. 

Literature . — Critics Sacri. on Exod.; Heyfin's 
Hist, of the Sabbath ; Selden, De Jure Sntur. H 
Gent. ; Buxtorf, De Synag. ; Barrow, of 

the Decalogue ; Paley, J dural an i Political Philos- 
ophy, v. 7; James, On tie Sacraments and S*b- 
b tti ; Whately’s Thoughts on tie Sabbath ; Ward- 
law, On tie Snbbatlt ; Maurice, On the Sabbat* : 
Michaelia, Jsncs of . Hoses, arU. cxciv.-vi., dxviii.; 
Oehler, in Herzog’s Jleal-EncykL “Sabhath”; 
Winer, Pealw&rterbuch , “ Sabbath ” ; liahr, Sy^ 
bolik des Mos. CulL vol. ii. bk. ir. ch. 1 1, § 2; Ka- 
liach. Historical and Critical Comment uy on O. 
T. y in Exod. XX. ; Proudhon, De bt Cclebratim 
du Dimanche; and especially Dr. Hessey 's N«n- 
day ; tie Hampton Lecture for 1860. K. G. 

• Historical Sketch of the Christian SobL'h, 
by Rev. L. Coleman, BibL Sacra, i. 628-652, and 
Change of tie Sabbath from tie Seventh to tie 
First Day of tie Week , by John S- Stone, I>. I 
TheoL Eclectic , ir. 61 2-570, are vnlualde articles 
on ibis subject. The literature is given with greet 
fulln ess in R. Cox’s Literature if the Sabhith 
Question. 2 vola., Ed mb. 1865. H 
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§ trm Ms, Acts L 12). On occasion of a viola- 
tin sf tbs commandment by certain of the people 
vt» wont to look for manna on the seventh day, 
Moses enjoined every man to “ abide in hi* place/' 
md ferlede auy man to “go out of hi* place " on 
(tat day (Ex. xvi. 2 0- It teem* natural to look 
m tki* a* a mem enactment jrrv re natd , and liav- 
ag aa bearing cat any stale of affairs subsequent to 
Iht journey through the wilderness and tin; daily 
plhrag of manna. Whether the eari.tr Hebrews 
Ad or did not regard it thus, it is not easy to . 
X sR tl hel eaa. the uatural inference from 2 K. iv. 23 
is against the auppositiou of tneh a prohibition be- 
ing known to the spokesman, Elisha almost cer- 
tahJy living — as may be seen from the whole nar- 
rative — much more than a Sabbath-day's journey 
from Shunum. Heylin infers from the incidents of 
band's flight from Saul, and Elijah's from Jeze el. 
that neither felt bound by such a limitation. Their 
however. Iwiiig one of extremity, cannot 
k ddj argued from. In after times the precept 
a El xvi was undoubtedly viewed as a permanent 
U». But as some departure from a man s own 
pbee was unavoidable, it was thought necessary to 
iUeruune the allowable amount, which was fixed 

* IftOO paces, or about six fbrlouga, from the wall 
V the city. 

Bsough such aa enactment may have proceeded 
from an erroucous \iew of Ex. xvi. 2d, it is by no 
means so superstitious and unworthy on the face of 
k as am most of the Kahbinical rules and prohibi- 
tsssa respecting the Sabbath-day. In the case of a 
fsami few, like that of the Sabbath, some author- 
ity must settle the application in details, and sucti 
■a authority ** the Scribes and Pharisees sitting in 
Masai' amt '* were entitled to exercise. It is plain 
that the hmits of the Sabliaf b-day's journey must 
boss tern a great check on the profanation of the 
dav in a ouuutry where business was entirely agri- 
■iharsl or pastoral, and must have secured to “ the 
ex and the ass ’* the rest to wbic.i by the lour they 
wwe entitled. 

Our Saviour aeons to refer to this law hi warn- 
ing the disciples to pray that tbeir flight I rum Je- 
resdum in the time of its judgment should not 
W -mi the Sal’baih-daj " (Matt. xxiv. 20). The 

• hriutanns of Jerusalem would not, as in the case 

Gentiles . feel free from the restriction* on jour- 
aeyhig on that day; nor would their situation en- 
sUs them to comply with the forms whereby such 
Jim si j mg when nece ssa r y was sanctified; nor 
vnald assistance from those around be procurable. 

The permitted distance seems to have been 
ruanrted on the space to be kept between the Ark 
md the people (Josh, iii 4) in tire wilderness, which 
trefltffen mid was that between the Ark and the 
imta To repair to the Ark being, of course, a 
*e» an the Sabbath, the walking to it was no vio- 
Wboa of the d*r ; and it thus was taken as the meat- 
ntda lawful Sabbath-day's journey. We find the 
mar di s tance given as the circumference outside the 
ouh of the licrities] cities to be counted ss their 
iWh (Xam. rrxv. 5). The terminus a quo was 
thus ant a man's own house, but the wall of tbe 
•*r where he dwelt, and thus tbe amount of lawful 
Wadnisyi joorneving must t h erefore bare v»- 
mdgremly: the movements of a Jew in one of the 
ml chars of his own land being restricted indeed 
uhre compared with those of a Jew in Alexandria. 
«*A ur Roane. 

When a am was obliged to go fhrtber th in a 
Mthmh-duy's journey, uu some good and allow- 
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aide ground, it was incumbent on him on the even- 
ing before to furnish himself with food enough foe 
two meals. lie was to sit down and eat at tbe ap- 
pointed distance, to bury what be had left, and ut- 
ter a thanksgiving to God for the appointed bound- 
ary. Next morning he was at liberty to make 
this point bis Urviinus a quo. 

The Jewish scruple to go more than 2,000 paces 
from his city on tlie Sabbath is- referred to by 
Origen, wtpl & px**t * v * 2; Jerome, atl Alga - 
siam, quest. 10; and by (Ecumenius — with 
some apparent difference between them as to the 
measurement. Jerome gives Akiba, Simeon, and 
Hillel, as the authorities for the lawful distance. 

F. G. 

8 ABB ATH E'US (2o&8 acorn*: S Maikteus). 
Shabbethai the Levite (1 Esdr. ix. 14; corap. 
Ear. x. 15). 

8ABBATIGAL YEAH. As each seventh 
day and each seventh month were holy, so was eaoh 
seventh year, by the Mosaic code. We first en- 
counter this law in Ex. xxiii. 10, 11, given in 
words corresponding to those of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, end followed (ver. 12) by the reen- 
forcement of that commandment. It is impossible 
to read the passage and not feel that the Sabbath 
I toy and the Sabbatical Year are parts of one gen- 
eral law. 

I*he commandment is, to sow and reap for six 
years, and to let tbe land rest on tbe seventh, “that 
the poor of thy people may eat; and what they 
leave the beasts of the field shall eat." It is added, 
“ In like manner shalt thou deal with thy viueyan) 
and thy oliveyard." 

We meet next with the enactment in Lev. xxv. 
2-7, and finally in I tout, xv., in which last place 
the new feature preseut* itself of tin seventh year 
being one of release to debtors. 

When we ooiuhine these several notices, we find 
that every seventh year the land was to have 
rest to enjoy her Sabbaths. Neither tillage nor 
cultivation of any sort was to be practiced. The 
spontaneous growth of the soil was not to be 
reaped by the owner, whose rights of property 
were in abeyance. All were to have their share in 
the gleanings: the poor, the stranger, and even the 
cattle. 

I This singular institution baa tbe aspect, at first 
sight, of total impracticability. This, however, 
wears off when we consider that in no year was 
toe owner allowed to reap the whole harvest (l^ev. 
xix. 9, xxiii. 22). Unless, therefore, the remainder 
was gleaned very carefully, there may easily hare 
been enough left to ensure such spontaneous de- 
posit of seed as in the fertile soil of Syria would 
produce some amount of crop hi the succeeding 
year, while the vines and olives would of course 
yield tbeir fruit of themselves. Moreover, it is 
deartbat the owners of land were to lay by corn 
in previous years for their own and tbeir families' 
wants. This is the unavoidable inference from 
Lev. xxv. 20-22. And though the right ot 
property was in abeyance daring the Sabbaths! 
year, it has been suggested that this only applied 
to the fields, and not to the gardens attached to 
bouses. 

Tbe claiming of debts was unlawful during this 
year, as we learn from [tout. xv. The exceptions 
laid flown are in tbe case of a foreigner, and that 
of there being do poor in the land This latter, 
however, it is straightway said, is whit will never 
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Happen. But though debts might not be churned, J 
It is not said that they might not be voluntarily 
paid ; and it has been questioned whether the re- 
lease of the seventh year was filial or merely lasted 
through the year. This law was virtually abro- 
gated in later times by the well-known prvnbol n of 
the great Hillel, a permission to the judges to al- 
low a creditor to enforce his claim whenever he re- 
quired to do so. The formula is giveo in the! 
Mishna ( Skcviith , 10, 4). 

The release of debtors during the Sabbatical 
year must not be confounded with the release of 
slaves on the seventh year of their service. The 
two are obviously distinct — the one occurring I 
at one fixed time for all, while the other must 
have varied with various families, and with various 
slaves. 

The spirit of this law is the same as that of the 
weekly Sabbath. Both have a beneficent tendency, 
l im i ti ng the rights and checking the sense of prop- 
er. the one puts in God*s claims on time, the 
ether on the land. The land shall “ keep a Sab- 
bath unto the Lend.*' “ The land is mine ” 

There may also have been, as Kalisch conjec- 
tures, an eye to the benefit which would accrue to 
the land from lying fallow every seventh year, in a 
time when the rotation of crops was unknown. 

The Sabbatical year opened in the Sabbatical 
month, and the whole Law was to be read every 
such year, during the Feast of Tabernacles, to the 
assembled people. It was thus, like the weekly 
Sabbath, no mere negative rest, but was to lie 
marked by high and holy occupation, and con- 
nected with sacred reflection and sentiment. 

At the completion of a week of Sabtatical years, 
the Sabbatical scale received its completion in the 
year of Jubilee. For the question whether that 
was identical with the seventh Sabbatical year, or 
was that which succeeded it, i. e. whether the year 
of Jubilee fell every forty-ninth or every fiftieth 
year, see Jubilee, Year ok. 

'ITie next question that presents itself regarding 
the Sabbatical year relates to the time when its ob- 
servance became obligatory. It has been inferred 
from I^viticus xxv. 2, “ When ye come into the 
land which I give you, then shall the land keep a 
Sabbath unto the I.ord," that it was to be held by 
the people on the first year of their occupation of 
Canaan ; but this mere literalism gives a result in 
contradiction to the words which immediately fol- 
low: “ Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six 
years thou shall prune thy vineyard, and gather in 
I he fruit thereof; but in the seventh year shall be 
a Sabbath of test unto the land.” It is more rea- 
sonable to suppose, with the best Jewish authorities, 
that the law became obligatory fourteen years after 
the first entrance into the Promised I And, the con- 
quest of which took seven years and the distribu- 
tion seven more. 

A further question arises. At whatever period 
the obedience to this law ought to have com- 
menced, was it in point of fact obeyed ? This is 
an inquiry which reaches to more of the Mosaic 
statutes than the one now before us. It is, we ap- 
prehend, rare to see the whole of a code in full op- 
eration; and the phenomena of Jewish history pre- 
vious to the Captivity present us with no such 


« ■» probably wpoficvA^ or wpo^fioAyj. 

for this and other curious speculations on the ety- 
mology of the word, see Boxtorf, Lrz. TaLmwd. 1807. 


spectacle. In the threatenings contained In Lev 
xxvi., judgments on the violation of the Sahhstical 
year are particularly contemplated (w. 33, 34;, 
and that it was greatly if not quite neglected ap- 
pears from 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20, 21 : “ Than tint es- 
caped from the sword carried be away to Babylon: 
where they were servants to him and his sons until 
the reign of the kingdom of Persia: to frxlfifl the 
word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah, until 
the land had enjoyed her Sabbaths; for as long as 
she lay desolate the kept Sabbath, to fulfill three- 
score and ten years.” Some of the Jewish com- 
mentators have inferred from this that their fore- 
fathers had neglected exactly seventy Sabhatieti 
yean. If such neglect was continuous, the fov 
must have been disobeyed throughout a period of 
490 years, ». e. through nearly the whole duration 
of the monarchy; and as there Is nothing m the 
previous history leading to the inference that the 
people were more scrupulous then, we must look ts 
the return from Captivity for indications of the Sab- 
batical year being actually observed. Then we know 
the former neglect was replaced by a punctilious at- 
tention to the Law; and as its hauling feature, tbs 
Sabbath, began to be scrupulously revere n ced, so 
we now find traces of a like observance of the Sab- 
batical year. We read (1 Macc. vi. 49) that** they 
came out of the city, because they had no victuals 
there to endure the siege, it being a year of rest to 
the land.” Alexander the Great is said to have 
exempted the Jews from tribute during it, tine* it 
was unlawful for them to sow seed or reap harimt 
then; so, too, did Julius Cesar (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 
10, § 6). Tacitus (Hist. lib. v. 2, § 4), having 
mentioned the observance of the Sabbath by the 
Jews, adds: “Deiu blandienti inertia septimam 
quoque annum ignavin datum.” And Si. Paul, a 
reproaching the Galatians with their Jewish tend- 
encies, taxes them with observing yearn as well as 
days and months and times (Gal- iv. 10), from 
which we must infer that the teachers who com- 
municated to them those tendencies did mors or 
less the like themselves. Another allusion in the 
N. '1*. to the Sabbatical year is perhaps to be foaud 
in the phrase, 4v aoBfidryt d«vr«powp4rw (Lake 
vi. 1). Various explanations have been given of 
the term, but one of the most probable is that it 
denotes the first Sabbath of the second year in the 
cycle (Wieseler, quoted by Alford, vol i.). 

F. G. 

8ABBF/US ([Vat] 2a00*ia%: [Bom. Aid] 
Alex. 2 aj 3 j 3 a 4 Jx: *S«wicf?#), 1 Ksdr. ix. 32. [Sx&- 

MAIAH, 14.J 

SABK'ANS. [Skua; Siikba.] 

SA BI ([Vat. lajSvm, with vneedae 

word: not] Xafirfv [see errata in Mai: Knm. 
Aid.] Alex. 2a0t4i : Snbnthrv). “The children <4 
Pocbereth of Zebaim ” apfiear in I Eedr. v. 34 
as M the sons of Pbacaretb, the sons of SaU.” 
[Sabie.] 

• SATttE (3 syl.), the reading of the A V 
ed. 1611 and other early editioos in 1 Esdr. v. 34, 
representing the Greek 2o£i4* b®™ iapoprlf 

changed in later editions to Sabi. A 

SABTAH in 21 MSS. 

Geo. x. 7; 1 Chr. i. 9 [see hefowl. A. V 

Sabta: 2o£o6d : [Vat. in 1 Chr., Iafor» 1 
Snb'itMn ). The third in order of the too* uf « 

In accordance with the identi fica tion s of the srttia- 
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B of the Capites in the article Akabia and 
, Sabtah should be looked for along the 
«t nf Arabia. The writer has found 
,v> trace* in Arab write™ ; but the statements of 
Hfar (vi 32. § 155, xii. 32), Ptolemy (ri. 7, p. 411), 
•ral Amm, PtripL (27), respecting Sabbatha, Sa- 
1.4^, or Sobotaie, metropolis of the Atramitse 
:T>al4y the Chatnmotitae), seem to point to a 
trare of the tribe which descended from Sabtah, 
Jeiff supposing that this city Sabbatha was not a 
ocrmpUtxi or dialectic variation of Saba. Seba, or 
sfert*. This point will be discussed under Sheba. 
U is only neeewory to remark here that the indi- 
aixios stymied by tlie (.reek and Homan writers 
< Arabian geography require very cautious hand- 
log. presenting, u they do, a mass of contradic- 
tui and transparent travellers’ tales respecting 
tW unknown regions of Arabia the Happy, Arabia 
Tburifera, etc. ITolemy places Sabbatha in 77° 
bog. 16® •30' Ut- It was an important city, con- 
taining no lew than sixty temples (Pliny, N. //• 
•i. e. xxiii. § 32); it was also situate in the terri- 
tory of king Elisar-us, or Kleazus (comp. A mm. 
PrripL op. Mnller, Geoy. Min. pp. 278, 270), sup- 
pled by Fresnel to be identical with “ Ascharides,” 
m “ Aloocliarissoan," in Arabic (J*mcn. Aai>t. 
Sew. Srrie, x- 191). Winer thinks the identifi- 
of Sabtah with Sableitha, etc., to he proh- 
ibit: Mid it is accepted by Bunsen ( Mbthrtrk , Gen. 
x . sod Adna). It certainly occupies a position in 
i we should expect to find traces of Sabtah, 
ore traces of Cushite tribes in very early 
m their way, as we hold, from their earlier 
rioobo in Ethiopia to the Euphrates. 

(Demins, who sees in Cush only Ethiopia. “ has 
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before him in the order of the Cushites. [Raa 
mah, Dkdan, Sheba.] He has not been identw 
tied with any Arabic place or district, nor satis- 
factorily with any name given by classical writers. 
Hochart (who is followed by Bunsen. Bibelw ., Gen. 
x. and Adna) argues that he should be placed in 
Carmania, on the Persian shore of the gulf, com- 
paring Sabtechah with the city of Samydace of 
Steph. Byz. (So/uScUr; or SajuuKaSr] of Ptol. vi. 
8, 7). This etymology appears to lie very far- 
fetched. Gesenius merely says that Sabtechah is 
the proper name of a district of Ethiopia, and adds 

the reading of the Targ. Pseudojonathan OS22T, 
Zinyitnni). E* &. K 

SA'CAR ("Otp [Aire, reward] : A x&P' A * ex * 
2a X op : Snchnr). L A Hararite, father of Ahiam, 
one of David’s mighty men (1 Chr. xi 35). In 
2 Sara, xxiii. 33 he is called Siiarar, but Kcn- 
nicott regards Sacar as the correct reeling. 

2. (laxAp J [Vat. » A ^ ex * 2ax<o p]) 

The fourth son of Obed-edoni (1 Chr. xxvi. 4). 

SACKBUT (S3?D, Dan. iii. 5; 

Dan. iii. 7, 10, 15: aa/xfivtcq' aambuca). The 
rendering in the A. V. of the Chaldee anbbicA. 
If this musical instrument be the same as the 
Greek cofifibicn and Latin anmbuca* the English 
translation is entirely wrong. The sackbut was a 
wind-instrument; the tambucn was played with 
strings. Mr. Chappell says (/ > <y>- Mua. i. 35), 
“ The sackbut was a bass trumpet with a slide, like 
the modern trombone.” It hail a deep note ac- 
cording to Drayton ( Polyolbion , iv. 365): — 

,f The hoboy, sa»but deep, recorder, and the flute.” 
that .Sabtah should be compared with 2a- The amnbuca was a triangular instrument with 
Ibr, Strmb xvi. p. 770, Casaub : I four or more strings played with the fingers. 

Ku4. i« 10 1, ou the shore of the Arabian Gulf. According to Athenseua (xiv 633b Masurius de- 
utuled just where Arkiko is now, in the neigh- wriled it ns having a shrill tone; and Euphorion, 
of which the Ptolemies hunted elephants, j,, |ji s book on the Isthmian Gaines, said that it 

was used by the Parthians and Troglodytes, and 
had four strings. Its invention is attributed to 
one Sambyx, and to Sibylla its first use (A then, 
xiv. 637). Juba, in the 4tli book of his Thr ttricnl 

__ ^ HiaUny, says it was discovered in Syria, but Nean- 

(Anl. I e, § 1) understands it to bT the the* of Cyzicum, in the first book of the thrura, 


; the ancient tnuislatore, Pseudojonathan 
mw the true meaning, rendering it 'NTED, for 

vfcaeh read •. t. the SembriUe, whom 

(Le. dt. p. 786 ) places in the same region 




i of AsUhora ” (Gesenius, ed. Tregelles, 
Here the etymology of Sabtah is compared 
pteoatly with 2a&dr : but when probability is 
<uM bu being found in Ethiopia, etymology is 
sf small value, especially when it is remembered 
lha( Sabot snd its variations (Sahax, Sabai) may 
>m related to Srba, which certainly was in Ktlii- 
epM. On the Kahbinical authorities which he 
fMwepUe no value. It only remains to add 
*M Mieharire < SuppL p. 1712) removes Sabtah to 
IjbM opposite Gibraltar, called in Arabic Sebtah, 

* 9 ~ 

ir. comp. Marisid. • r.); and that Bocliart 
I Pinky, L 114, 115, 252 ff.), while he mentions 
prefers to place Sabtah uear the western 
Acre of the Persian Gulf, with the Saphtha of 
the name also of an island in that gulf. 

E. S. P. 

SABTBCHA, and SABTECHAH 
[see above]: laBadcucd, 2t£«0ax<* ; 
[Am. *n <r«n.. 2*£axa0a: Vat. in 1 Chr., 2«/9<- 
amtm:] TalrtTrAft. SabntM^chn, Gen. x. 7, 1 Chr. 
u t The fifth in order of the sons of Cush, 
vkv smtlrenenta would prolmblv he near the lVr- 
cw. * ,aif. a! ere are those of Kiuuuali, the next 


assigns it to the poet Ibycus of Rliegium (Athen. 
iv. 77). This last tradition is followed by Suidaa, 
who descril** the aambmcn as a kind of triangular 
harp. That it was a foreign instrument is clear 
from the statement of Strabo (x. 471), who says 
its name is barbarous. Isidore of Seville {Orty. 
iii. 20) appears to regard it as a wind instrument, 
for be connects it with the aambuca*, or elder, s 
kind of light wood of which pipes were made. 

The aambmcn was early known at Rome, for 
Plautus ( Stick . ii. 2, 57) mentions the women who 
plaved it (anmbuctt, or awnbuciatrux , as they are 
caljeil In Livy, xxxix. 6). It was a favorite among 
the Greeks (Polyb. v. 37), and the Rhodian women 
appear to have l>een celebrated for their skill on 
this instrument (Athen. iv. 129). 

There was an engine called aambmcn used in 
siege operations, which derived its name from th« 
musical instrument, because, according to Atbe- 
nft‘U§ (xiv. 634), when raised it hail the form of 
a ship snd a ladder combined in one. 

VV. A. W. 


a Compare ambubaia, from 9y r abhbbb 

a flute, where the m occupies the place of the vl u^ah 
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SACKCLOTH (pip: adteosi $acais). A 
coarse texture, of a dark color, made of goats* 
hair (Is. 1 3; Rev. vi. 12), and rmembling the 
cilicium of the Romans. It was used (1) for 
making sacks, the same word describing both the 
material and the article (Gen. xlii. 25; Lev. xi. 
32; Josh. ix. 4); and (2) for making the rough 
garments used by mourners, which were in extreme 
cases worn next the skin (1 K. xxi. 27 ; 2 K. ri. 
30; Job xvi. 15; Is. xxxii. 11), and this even by 
females (Joel L 8; 2 Macc. iii. 10), but at otlter 
times were worn over the coat or cethuntth (Jon. 
iii. 6) in lieu of the outer garment The robe 
probably resembled a sack in shape, and fitted close 
to the person, as we may infer from the application 
of the term chagar a to the process of putting it 
on (2 Sam. iii. 31 ; Ex. vii. 18, Ac.). It was con- 
fined by a girdle if similar material (Is. iii. 24). 
Sometimes it was worn throughout the night (1 K. 
xxi. 27). W. L. a 

SACRIFICE. Tlie peculiar features of each 
kind of sacrifice are referred to under their re- 
spective beads: the object of this article will be: — 

I. To examine the meaning and derivation of 
the various words used to denote sacrifice in Scrip- 
ture. 

II. To examine the historical development of 
sacrifice in the Old Testament 

III. To sketch briefly the theory of sacrifice, 
as it is set forth both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with especial reference to the Atonement 
of Christ 

I. Of all the words used in reference to sacrifice, 
the most general appear to be — 

(« ) nrinchak , from the obsolete root 

nj9. “to give;** used in Gen. xxxii. 13, 20, 21, 
of a gift from Jacob to Ksau (I. XX. 8£por); in 2 
Saiu. viii. 2, 6 ({fW). in 1 K. iv. 21 (8£pa), in 2 
K. xvii. 4 ( fiayai ), of a tribute from a vassal 
king; in Gen. iv. 3, 5, of x sacrifice generally 
(Scepor and Bvrrla, indifferently); and in Lev. ii. 
1, 4, 5, 6, joined with the word burban, of an 
unbloody sacrifice, or •* meat-offering ” (generally 
foepjw imrla ). Its derivation and usage point to 
that idea of sacrifice, which represents it as an 
eucharistic gift to God our King. 

(6.) derived from the root 

“to approach,** or (in Hiphil) to “make to ap- 
proach; ” used with mincknh in Lev. ii. 1, 4, 5, 6, 
(LXX. beepoy Bvela), generally rendered Bcopoy 
(see Mark vii. 11, gop/Sor, 3 4<rri bcepoy) or i rpotr- 
{xfpa. The idea of a gift hardly seems inherent 
in the root; which rather points to sacrifice, as a 
symbol of communion or covenant between God 
and man. 

(c.) (rg», tebnch , derived from the root 
to “ slaughter animals,'* especially to “slay in sacri- 
fice,** refers emphatically to a bloody sacrifice, one 


- 

b See, for example (as in Faber's Origin of Sam fire), 
Um elaborate reae oning on the translation of jHHtSn 
In Gen iv. 7 Even supporting the version, a " sin- 
offering coueheth at the door,'’ to be correct, on the 
ground of general usage of the word, of the curious 
Tendon of the LXX., and of the remarkable gram- 
nciftc*! construction of the masculine participle, with 
(he feminine noun (as referring to the feet that the 
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In wlich the shedding of blood it the cwatiil 
idea. Thus it is opposed to mtnckak, in Pa. xl t 
(Buclav koI Tpoorbopd*), and to Sink (tht whole 
burnt-ofiering) in Fix. x. 25, xviiL 12, fee. With 
it the expiatory idea of sacrifice is naturally con- 
nected. 

Distinct from these general terms, and often 
appended to them, are the words denoting special 
kinds of sacrifice: — 

(d) blah (generally fiAmravresjaaX the 

“ whole burnt-offering.** 

<«•> Db£, il/tlrm (Bool* <r„ rgpfov). need fre- 
quently with TOT, and sometimes called 
the “peace- *’ or “ thank-offering.** 

(/.) PM^P, ckataUh (generally rep} 

War), the “sin-ofibring.*' 

<*•> nry AshAm (generally rAi)/^eAefa),the 
“ trespass-offering.'* 

For the examination of the derivation and mow- 
ing of these, see each under its own head. 

II. (A.) Origin of Sacrifice. 

In tracing the history of sacrifice, from Me find 
beginning to its perfect development in the Mamie 
ritual, we an at once met by the loog-dispwfel 
question, as to the origin of sacrifice ; shtthw it 
arose from a natural instinct of man, mnetinmd 
and guided by God. or whether it was the subset 
of some distinct primeval revelation. 

It is a question, the importance of which has 
probably been exaggerated. There can be no doafal 
that sacrifice was sanctioned by God's Law, with s 
special typical reference to the Atooement of Cbriat; 
its universal prevalence, independent of, and often 
opposed to, man's natural reasonings on his reftatioa 
to God, shows it to have been primeval, and deeply 
rooted in the instincts of humanity. Whether it 
was first et (joined by an external command, or 
whether it was based on that sense of sin and lost 
communion with God, which is stamped by his 
hand on the heart of man — is a historical qnm- 
tion, perhaps insoluble, probably one which cannot 
be treated at all, except in connection with same 
general theory of the method of primeval rei d a- 
tion, but certainly one which does not affect the 
authority and the meaning of the rite itself. 

The great difficulty in the theory which refers 
it to a distiuct conntiand of God, is the total silence 
of Holy Scripture — a silence the more remark- 
able, when contrasted with the distinct itfcim cs 
made in Gen. ii. to the origin of the Snbhntk. 
Sacrifice when first mentioned, in the case of Cam 
and Abel, is referred to as a thing of course; it is 
said to have been brought by men ; there is we 
hint of any command given by God. This con- 
sideration, the strength of which do ingenuity* 
has l>een able to impair, although it does not setw- 
ally disprove the formal revelation of sacrifice, yet 


»ln -offering was actually a male), still it does not mode 
the matter. The Lord even then speaks of aertfer 
as existing, and as known to exist : He does aot tnrti 
tute it. The supposition that the ” skins of bees** * 
in Geo. iii 21 were skins of animals sacrificed by W » 
command, is a pure assumption. The argument « 
Heb. xi. 4. that frith cao rest only on a distinct Dtriae 
command »■ to the special occasion of tie mid w 
is contrtulkted by the general definition of It girea m 
v. 1. 
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« knt faWi the — er t ion of it, uof a positive 
mi byatnt doctrine. 

5«r ■ the fret of the mysterious and super- 
■tani character of the doctrine of Atonement, 
tid which the sacrifice! of the O. T. are expressly 
MB s ct c d, say cooelosive argument ou this side 
of the yrrtkin All allow that the eucharistic 
wd deprecatory ideas of sacrifice are perfectly 
■tanl to man. The higher view of its expiatory 
ehaneter, dependent, as it is, entirely on its typical 
nsim, appears but gradually in Scripture. It is 
■fled nailer other ideas in the case of the patri- 
anhal sacrifices. It U first distinctly mentioned 
a the Law <Lev. xvii. 11, Ac.): but eren then the 
*«jk *7 of tbs sin offering, and of the classes of 
us to which it referred, is allowed to be obscure 
sad dfffiralt; it is only in the N. T. (especially in 
the Epstle to the Hebrews) that its nature is 
fhari* txn'olded. It is ns likely that it pleased 
tied gradually to euperadd the higher idea to an 
avium uo, derived by man from the lower ideas 
•kwh most eventually find their justification in 
the higher ), as that He originally commanded the 
■stiff ion when the time for the revelation of its 
bl uniting waa not yet come. The rainbow was 
jnt ae truly the synil ol of God’s new promise in 
ties. is. 11-17, whether it had or had not existed, 
■ a natanl phenomenon I efore the Flood. What 
<nd sate kie aral to, He makes a part of his revela- 
taa, whatever its origin may be. It is to be 
■< ua f ieee Wsrburton s /tic. Leg. ix. c. 2) that, 
swept in Gen. xv. 9, the method of patriarchal 
■oifios is left free, without any direction on the 
of God, while in all the Mosaic ritual the 
Station and regulation of sncriftoc, ss to time, 
fUee, and material, is a roost prominent feature, 
«•> «Lkh much of its distinction from heathen 
r crifrw depended. The inference is at lesst prob- 
« as. that when God mnetioned formally a natural 
r>. Lite*, and not till then, did He define its 
m-thod. 

rhe question, therefore, of the origin of sacrifice 
«* '**t left in the silence with which Scripture 

vmnttdi it. 

B » Awts-Mocaic History or Sacrifice. 

Is examining the various sacrifices, recorded in 
’^rjanre before the establishment of the Law, we 
that the words specially denoting expiatory 

-rife (non ud otfH) art not applied to 
tfrm. This fret does not at aB show, that they 
nst actually expiatory, nor even that the 
Aisi had not that idea of expiation, which must 
*** hssn vaguely felt hi all sacrifices; but it justi 
in the inference, that this idea waa not then the 
rwmsl one in the doctrine of sacrifice. 

The nerihs of Cain and Abel h called mmchak , 
• p hagk ia the ease of the latter it was a bloody 
■ndes. (So in Heb. it 4 the word frr(s is 
nffemed by the rm fidpo ir below.) In the case 

( «h it wosdd appear to have bean eocharistic, 
ad the di s tincti on between the offerers to bare 
*a a thrir -faith” (Heb. xL 4). Whether that 
h*h ei Abel referred to the promise of the Re- 
4 m«t, and waa connected with any idea of the 
— n i ng of sacrifice, or whether it waa a 
***** md humble frith in the uneeen God, as the 
cmr sad protniaer of all good, we are not author- 
■* ky Scri ptur e to decide. 

TW mrrifes of Noah after the Flood (Gen. riii. 
T- • esfe-d barnt-oAring (Mnk). This mcrifics 
• '■unacted with the institution of the 
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Covenant which follows in ix. 8-17. The same 
ratification of a covenant is seen in the burnt 
offering of Abraham, especially enjoined and de- 
fined by God in Gen. xv. 9; and is probably to be 
traced in the 44 building t f altars " by Abraham 
on entering Canaan at Bethel (Gen. xii. 7, 8) and 
Mamre (xiii. 18), by Isiac st Heei-aheba (xxvi. 26), 
and by Jacob at Sliecbem (xxxiii. 20), and in 
Jacob’s setting up and anoint ng of the pillar at 
Bethel (xxviii 18. xxxv. 14). The sacrifice (ztbach) 
of Jacob at Mizpab also marks a covenant with 
Laban, to which God is called to be a witness 
and a party. In all these, therefore, the prom- 
inent idea seems to hare I een what is called the 
federative , the recognition of a bond between the 
sacrificer and God, and the dedication of himself, 
as represented by the victim, to the service of the 
Lord. 

The sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. xxii. 1-13) stands 
by itself, as the sole instance in which the idea of 
human sacrifice was even for a moment, and as a 
trial, countenanced by God. Yet in its principle 
it appears to have been of the same nature as 
before : the voluntary surmider of an only son on 
Abraham's part, and the willing dedication of him- 
self on Isaac's, are in the foreground : the expiatory 
idea, if recognized at all, holds certainly a second, 
ary pos tion. 

In the burnt-offerings of Job for bis children 
(Job i. 6) and for his three friends (xlii. 8), we 
for the first time find the expression of the desire 
of expiation for sin accompanied by repentance and 
prayer, and brought prominently forward. 'Jlie 
same is the case in the words of Moses to Pharaoh, 
as to the necessity of sacrifice in the wilderness 
(Ex. x. 26), where sacrifice ( zebach ) is distinguished 
from burnt-offering. Here the main idea is at least 
deprecatory; the object is to appease the wrath, 
and avert the vengeance of God. 

(C.) The Sacrifices of the Mosaic Period. 

Theee are inaugurated by the offering of the 
Passover and the sacrifice of Ex. xxiv. The 
Passover indeed is unique in its character, and 
seems to embrace the peculiarities of all the various 
divisions of sacrifice soon to be established. Its 
ceremonial, however, most nearly resembles that of 
the sin-offering in the emphatic use of the blood, 
which (alter the first celebration) was poured at 
the bottom of the altar (see Lev. iv. 7), and in the 
care taken that none of the flesh should remain 
till the morning (see Ex. xii. 10, xxxiv. 26). It 
was unlike it in that the flesh was to be eaten by 
all (not burnt, or eaten by the priests alone), in 
token of their entering into covenant with God, 
and eating -at his table," as in the case of a 
peace-offering. Its peculiar position as a historical 
memorial, and its special refe r en ce to the future, 
naturally mark it out as incapable of being referred 
to any formal class of sacrifice; but it is clear that 
the idea of salvation from death by means of sacri- 
fice is brought out in it with a distinctness before 
unknown. 

The sacrifice of Ex. xxiv., offered as a solemn 
inauguration of the Covenant of Sinai, has a sim- 
ilarly comprehensive character. It is called a 
-burnt-offering" and 44 peace-offering" in v. 6; 
bat the solemn use of the blood (comp. Heb. ix. 
18-22) distinctly marks the idea that expiatory 
sacrifice was needed for entering into covenant 
with God, the idea of which the sin- and trespass 
offerings were afterwards the symbols. 
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The Law of l^eviticus now unfolds disti n ctly the 
tvious forms of sacrifice: — 

(a.) The bumt-offering. Self- dedicatory. 

(A) The meat-offering (unbloody) J Eucharis- 
The peace-ifftring {bloody) J Tic. 

(e.) The tin-offering I Expiatory 
The tretpau-offering j “ PIATOBT - 

To these may be added, — 

(</.) The incense offered after sacrifice in the 
Holy Place, and (on the Day of Atonement) in tlie 
Holy of Holies, the symbol of the intercession of 
the priest (as a type of the Great High Priest ), 
accompanying and making efficacious the prayer 
of the people. 

In the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lev. 
viii.) we find these offered, in what became ever 
afterwards the appointed order : first came the 
sin-offering, to prepare access to God; next the 
burnt-offering, to mark their dedication to bis 
service; and thirdly the meat-offering of thanks- 
giving. The same sacrifices, in tbe same order, 
with the addition of a peace-offering (eaten no 
doubt by all tbe people), were offered a week after 
for all the congregation, and accepted visibly by 
the descent of fire upon the burnt-offering. Henoe- 
forth the sacrificial system was fixed in all its parts, 
until He should come whom it typified. 

It is to be noticed that the I aw of Leviticus 
takes tbe rite of sacrifice for granted (see Lev. L 2, 
ii. 1, Ac., “ If a man bring an offering, ye shall, M 
etc.), and Is directed chiefly to gtiide and limit its 
exercise. In every case but that of the peace- 
offering, the nature of tbe victim was carefully 
prescribed, so as to preserve the ideas symbolized, 
but so as to avoid the notion (so inherent in 
heathen systems, and Anding its logical result in 
human sacrifice) that the more costly the offering, 
the more surely must it meet with acceptance. 
At the same time, probably in order to impress 
this truth on their minds, and also to guard against 
corruption by heathenish ceremonial, and against 
the uotion that sacrifice in itself, without obedi- 
ence, could avail (see 1 Sara. xv. 22, 23), the place 
of offering was expressly limited, first to the Taber- 
nacle/ 1 afterwards to the Temple. 'Ihis ordinance 
also necessitated their periodical gathering as one 
nation before God, and so kept clearly before their 
minds their relation to Him as their national King. 
Both limitations brought out the great truth, that 
God Himself provided the way by which man 
should approach Him, and that the method of 
reconciliation was initiated by Him, and not by 
them. 

In consequence of the peculiarity of the Law, it 
has been argued (as by Outran), Warburton, etc.) 
that the whole system of sacrifice was only a con- 
descension to tbe weakness of the people, borrowed, 
more or less, from tbe heathen nations, especially 
from Egypt, in order to guard against worse super- 
stition and positive idolatry. The argument is 
mainly baaed (see Warh. Div. Leg. iv., sect vi. 2) 
on Ex. xx. 25, and similar references in tbe O. and 
N. T. to tbe nullity of all mere ceremonial. Taken 
as an explanation of tbe theory of sacrifice, it is 
weak and superficial; it labors under two fatal 
difficulties, the historical fact of the primeval exist- 
ence of sacrifice, and its typical reference to the 

* tee fa stances of infringement of this rule uneen- 
swrsd, see Jodg. ii. 6, vi. 26, xiii. 19; 1 Sam. xi. 15, 
xvL 6 ; 2 Sam. vi. 13 ; 1 K. ill. 2, 3. Most of these 


ooe Atonement of Christ, which was fctwriii u d 
from the very beginning, and had been ahead? 
typified, as, for example, in the sacrifice of lame. 
But as giving a reason for the mumtewess and 
elaboration of the Mosaic cere m onial, ao remark- 
ably contrasted with the freedom of patriarchal 
sacrifice, and aa furnishing an explanation of err- 
taiu special rites, it may probably have some vs be. 
It certainly contains this truth, that the crui:* 
for visible tokens of God's p resence, and visible 
rites of worship, from which idolatry proceeds, wa* 
provided for and turned into a safe channel, by the 
whole ritual and typical system, of which ascribe* 
was tbe centre. The contact with the gigantic 
system of idolatry, which prevailed in Egypt, and 
which had so deeply tainted tbe spirit of tbe Israel- 
ites, would doubtless render such provision thm 
especially necessary. It was one part of the pro- 
phetic office to guard against its degradation tarts 
formalism, and to bring out its spiritual nwaniag 
with an ever-increasing clearness. 

(D.) Post-Mosaic Sacrifices. 

It will not lie necessary to pursue, in detail, the 
history of Post-Mosaic Sacrifice, for its main prin- 
ciples were now fixed forever. 'Hie most remark- 
able instances of sacrifice on a large scale are l-t 
Solomon at the consecration of the Temple (l k. 
viii. 63), by Jehoiada after the death of Athsfish 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 18), and by Hesekiah at his gram 
Passover and restoration of the Temple- worship 
(2 Chr. xxx. 21-24). In each case, tbe lavish aar 
of victims was chiefly in the peaoe-oflbringa, whtah 
were a sacred national feast to the people at thr 
Table of their Great King. 

The regular sacrifices in the Temple terries 
were: — 

(a.) Bubet-Offerings. 

1. Tbe daily burnt-offerings (Ex. xxix. 38-42 

2. The double burnt-offerings on the SabUa 
(Num. xxviii. 9, 10). 

3. The burnt-offerings at the great fea rival# 
(Num. xxviii. 11-xxix. 39). 

(6.) Meat-Offerings. 

1. The daily meat-offerings accompanying the 
daily burnt-offerings (flour, oil, and wine) (Ex. 
xxix. 40, 41). 

2. The shew- bread (twelve loaves with frankm- 
cense), renewed every Sabbath (I^ev. xxiv. 5-9). 

3. Tbe special meat-offerings at the Sabbath 
and the great festivals (Num. xxviiL, xxix.). 

4. Tbe first-fruits at the Passover (l^ev. xxiii. 
10-14), at Pentecost (xxiii. 17-20), both “wave* 
offerings ; ” the first-fruits of the dough and thrash- 
ing -floor at tbe harvest-time (Num. xv. 90. 21; 
Deut. xxvi. 1-11). called “ heave-offerings.” 

(c.) Sin-Offerings. 

1. Sin -offering (a kid) each new mooo (Nam. 
xxviii. 15). 

2. Sin-offerings at tbe Passover, Pentecost. Kcwt 
of Trumpets, and Talemacles (Num. xxviiL 22. 
xxix. 5, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31, 34, 38). 

3 The offering of tbe two goats (tha 
sacrificed and tbe scape-goat) for tbe people, mrd 
of tbe bullock for the priest himself, on tbe Gnu 
Day of Atonement (l.ev. xvt). 

(</.) Incense. 

1. The morning and evening i nce n s e \Ex. ul 
7-8). 

cases art special, some authorised by special res 
mand ; but the Law probably did not at tain Sa lb tail 
strictness dll tbs fooulitfcm of tbs T emple 
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B. The iaeeust on the Great Day of Atonement 

(tit. iri 12 b 

Baidas these public sacrifice*, there were offer- 
no of the people for themselves individually; at 
the pwification of women (I>ev. xii. ), the presenta- 
Iwvt ef the first-born, and circumcision of all male 
riuMrea. the cleansing of the leprosy (Ijbv. xiv.) or 
my gpcl e apn e— (Lev. xr.), at the fulfillment of 
Kaaritie and other vows (Xum. vi. 1-91), on oc- 
enuivw of marriage and of burial, etc., etc., besides 
the trv q ae n t offering of private sin-offerings. These 
have kept up a constant succession of sacri- 
tsm every day; and I ruught the rite home to 
every aian‘s thought, and to every occasion of 
hwnaa life. 

• ill.) la examining the doctrine of sacrifice, it 
» wary to remember, that, in its development, 
the ceder of idea is not neces sa rily the same as the 
wder of time. By the order of sacrifice in its per- 
fect form (as in Lev. riii.) it is clear that the sin- 
the most important place, the 
i next, and the meatoffering or 
of alL The second could only 

«M alter the first bad been accepted: the 
thwd wee only a sebaidiary part of the second. 
1st, in aetnal order of time, it has been seen, that 
Uw patriarchal sacrifices partook much more of 
the bsot ef the peace offering and burnt-offering ; 
•d that, axsder the Iaw, by which was “the 
ki i afedgt of sin (Rom. iii. 20). the sin-offering 
m tar the first time explicitly set forth This is 
hat aaterml, that the deepest ideas should lie the 
few a order of development. 

It » aho obvious, that thoee who believe in the 
»ty of the O. and N. T., and the typical nature 
4 the Mosaic Covenant, must view the type in 
i referen ce to the antitype, and be prepared 
la find in the former vague and reeon- 
i no, which are fixed and manifest'd by 
Ihc s acrifices must be considered, not 
i nt i m they stand iu the law, or even as they 
•cvi have sppsered to a pious Israelite; but as 
c<rv am illustrated by the lYopbeU, and per- 
wcuy interpreted la the N. T. (c. p. in the Kpis- 
e a tk Hebrews). It follows from this, that, 
m uksgac to a system which was to embrace all 
«w*red m its biflnmce. they should be also com- 
pwvd ead a o a tra s Ud with the ncrifices and wor- 
*9 ef God In other nations, and the ideas which 
a tiows wire dimly and confusedly expressed. 

h w Medina to dwell on the universality of 
hswfeM mrrifieas,* and difficult to reduce to any 
Mjfe theory the various ideas involved therein, 
b a char, that the sacrifice was often looked upon 
m s sr tribute to the gods: an idea which (for 
through all Greek literature, from 
i hi Homer to the caricatures 
d Axiiiphaanw or Lwctan, against the perversion 

VM* M- I*anl protested at Athens, when be 
t ah wwd that God » ceded nothing at human hands 
fote n. Sfi>. It Is also dear that sacrifices 
ma» asad as prayers, to oltaiii IwnefiU, or to avert 
is corrupted into the 
I by bsathen satirists as well 
vt Itrorew prophets, that by them the gods* 
pur ch ase d for the wicked, or their 
1 be evseiaf from the prosperous. On the 
ad, that they were regarded as thank-offer - 
* on their fleeh as a partaking 
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of the “table of the gods” (comp. 1 Cor. x. 90 
21), is equally certain. Nor was the higher idea 
of sacrifice, as a representation of the self-devotion 
of the offerer, body and soul, to the god, wholly 
lost, although generally obscured by the grosser 
and more obvious conceptions of the rite. But, 
besides oil these, there seems always to have been 
latent the idea of propitiation, that is, the belief iu 
a communion with the gods, natural to man, broker 
off in some way, and by sacrifice to be restored 
The emphatic “ shedding of the blood,” as the es- 
sential part of the sacrifice, while the flesh was 
often eaten by the priests or the sacrificer, is no t 
capable of any full explanation by any of the ideas 
alcove referred to. Whether i^ represented the 
death of the sacrificer, or (as iu cases of nations 1 
offering of human victims, and of thoee seif-de 
voted for their country) an atoning death for him* 
still, in either case it contained the idea that 
“ without shedding of blood is no remission,” and 
| so had a vague and distorted glimpse of the great 
central truth of Revelation. Such an idea may be 
(as has been argued) “unnatural,'' in that it could 
not be explained by natural reason; but it cer- 
tainly was not unnatural, if frequency of existence, 
and accordance with a deep natural instinct, lie 
allowed to preclude that epithet. 

Now the essential difference between these 
heathen news of sacrifice and the Scriptural doc- 
trine of the O. T- is not to be found in its denial 
of any of these ideas. The very names used in it 
for sacrifice (as is seen above) involve the concep 
tion of the rite as a gift, a form of worship, a 
thank offering, a self-devotion, and an atonement. 
In fact, it brings out, clearly and distinctly, the 
ideas which in heathenism were uncertain, vague, 
and perverted. 

But the essential points of distinction are two 
First, that whereas the he.ithen conceived of their 
gods as alienated in jealousy or anger, to be sought 
after, and to he appeased by the unaided action of 
man, Scripture represents God himself as ap- 
proaching man, as pointing out and sanctioning 
the way by which the broken covenant should 
lie restored. Iliis was impressed on the Israelites 
at every step by the minute directions of the Ij»w, 
at to time, place, victim, and ceremonial, by its 
utterly discountenancing the “will-worship,” which 
in beathrtd-ou found full scope, and rioted in the 
invention of costly or monstrous sacrifices. And 
it is esperialh to be noted, that this particularity 
is increased as we approach nearer to the dceo 
propitiatory idea; for that, whereas the patriarchal 
sacrifices generally seem to have been undefined 
by God, and even under tbe I .aw. the nature of 
the peace-offerings, and (to some extent) the burnt- 
otferinga, was determined by the sacrificer only, the 
1 solemn sacrifice of Abraham iu the inauguration 
1 of his covenant was preooril*ed to him, and the 
1 sin-offerings under the la»w were most accurately 
j and minutely determined. (See, for example, the 
whole ceremonial of l^ev. xvi.) It is needless 
to remark, how this essential difference purifies 
all the ideas atiove noticed from the corruptions, 
i which made them odious or contemptible, and sets 
; on its true basis the relation between God and 
fallen man. 

The second mark of distinction is closely con- 
nected with this, inasmuch as it shows sacrifice U 


* ftai mi Hmrr , rn|. 1 . dfes. v., and 1 ffecriflce. quoted In notes 28, 2ft, to Thomson's Bsmp 

fewa ms Issitn Timlfes on Unsafe and feeanao ton Lteixrtt, 1868. 
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be a scheme proceeding from God, mod, in his 
foreknowledge, connected with the one central fact 
of all human history. It is to be found in the 
typical character of all Jewish sacrifices, on which, 
as the Epistle to tbe Hebrews argues, all their 
efficacy depended. It roust be remembered that, 
like other ordinances of the I aw, they had a two- 
fold effect, deluding on tbe special position of 
an Israelite, as a member of the natural Theocracy, 
and on his general position, as a man in relation 
with God. On the one hand, for example, tbe 
sin- offering was an atonement to tbe national law 
for moral offenses of negligence, which in “pre- 
sumptuous," «. e. deliberate and willful crime, was 
rejected (see Num. xr. *7-31 : and comp. Hob. x. 
80, 27). On tbe other hand it had, as the pro- 
phetic writings sham us, a distinct spiritual sig- 
n i fi — nee, as a means of expressing repentance and 
receiving forgiveness, which could have belonged to 
it only as a type of the Great Atonement. How 
for that typical meaning was recognized at differ- 
ent periods and by different persous, it is useless 
to speculate; but it would be impossible to doubt, 
even if we bad no testimony on the subject, that, 
in the face of the high spiritual teaching of the 
Law and the Prophets, a pious Israelite must hare 
felt the nullity of material sacrifice in itself, sod so 
lielieved it to be a+ailing only as an ordinance 
of God, shadowing out some great spiritual truth, 
or action of his. Nor is it unlikely that, with 
more or less distinctness, be connected the evolu- 
tion of this, as of other truths, with the comiug 
of the promised Messiah. But, however this 
be, we know that, in God's purpose, the whole 
system was typical, that all its spiritual efficacy 
depended on the true sacrifice which it represented, 
and could be received only on condition of Faith, 
and that, therefore, it passed away when the Anti- 
type was come. 

rbe nature and meaning of the various kinds 
of sacrifice is partly gathered from the form of 
their institution and ceremonial, partly from the 
teaching of the IYophets, and partly from the 
N. T., especially tbe Epistle to the Hehrews. All 
had relation, under different aspects, to a Covenant 
between God and man. 

Tbe Sisc-ofkekixg represented that Covenant 
as broken by man, and as knit together again, by 
God's appointment, through the “shedding of 
blood." Its characteristic ceremony was the 
sprinkling of the blood before the veil of tbe 
Sanctuary, the putting some of it on tbe horns of 
the altar of incense, and the pouring out of all the 
rest at tlte foot of the altar of burnt-offering. 'Ihe 
flesh was in no case touched by the offerer; either 
it was consumed by fire without the camp, or it 
was eaten by the priest alone in tbe holy place, 

snd ererj thing that touched it was holy (ITT^).** 
This latter point marked the distinction from the 
j*-.»ce-oHering, and showed that the sacrificer had 
t-een rendered unworthy of communion with God. 
The shedding of the 1 Io*kI. the symlol of life, sig- 
nified that the death of the offender was deserved 
for sin, hut that the death of the victim was ac- 
cepted for his death by the ordinance of God'* 


• gome render this (like Sacrr) " arrurwd ; M but 
the primitive meaning ’’ clean/' and the imtjce of the 
word, seem decisive against this. LXX. myim. (r id 
Os— o. $ r.). 

* In Lev. I- 4, It is said to ~ atooe ’’ «. «. to 
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mercy. This Is seeo most dearly in tha earn- 
monirnl of the Day of Atonement, when, ate the 
sacrifice of the one goat, the high-priest's hand urn 
laid on the head of the scape-goat — which was 
the other part of the sin-offeriug — with coufcaffm 
of the sins of tbe people, that it might visibly bear 
them away, and so bring out explicitly, what la 
other sin-offerings was but implied. Accordingly 
we find (see quotation from the Mishas in Ovtr. 
Dt Sacr. i. c. xv., § 10) that, in all cases, it was 
the custom for the offerer to lay his hand on tbs 
head of the sin-offering, to confeas generally «r 
specially his sins, and to say. “ Left this ho a if » 
piation." Beyond all doubt, the sin-offering das- 
tinctly witnessed, that sin existed hi man, that ths 
“ wages of that sin was death," and that God had 
provided an Atonement by tbe vicarious snffiring 
of an appointed victim. The referen ce of ths 
Baptist to a “ Lamb of God who takeih away the 
•ins of tbe world/' was one understood and hailed 
at once by a “ true Israelite." 

The ceremonial and meaning of the Bvext- 
okfering were very different Tha idea of ex- 
piation seems not to have been absent from it 
(for the blood was sprinkled round about the altar 
of sacrifice); 6 snd, before the Levitieal ordmanor 
of the sin-offering to precede it, this idea —ay 
have been even prominent. But in the system cf 
lAviticus it is evidently only secondary. Ths 
uiaiu idea is the offering of the whole victim Is 
God, representing (as the hying of the hand m 
its bead shows) the devotion of the sacrificer, body 
and soul, to Him. Tbe death of the victim was 
(so to speak) an Incidental feature, to signify ths 
completeness of tbe devotion ; and it is to be no- 
ticed that, iu all solemn sacrifices, no burnt-offering 
could be made until s previous sin-offering had 
brought the sacrificer again into covenant with 
God. The main idea of this sacrifice must ham 
been representative, not vicarious, and tha but 
comment upon it is the exhortation in Rom. xh. L. 
“ to present our bodies s living sacrifice, holy and 
aoorptable to God." 

The MRAT-oFFKitKfoa, the peace or thank- 
offering, the first-fruits, etc., were simply of feri ngs 
to God of bis own best gifts, as a sign of thankfid 
homage, and as s means of maintaining his service 
and his servants. Whether they were regular m 
voluntary, individual or national, independent or 
subsidiary to other offerings, this was still the lead- 
ing Idea. The meat offering, of flour, oil, and 
wine, seasoned with salt, and hallowed by frankin- 
cense, was usually an appendage to tha devotion 
implied in the burnt-offering ; and tbe peace-offer 
ings for the people held tbe same place in Aaron's 
first sacrifice (Lev. ix. 8*2), and in all others of 
special solemnity. 'Hie characteristic ceremony — 
tbe peace-offering war the eating of tha flesh by 
the sacrificer (after the fot had been burnt before 
the Lord, and the breast and shoulder given Is the 
priests). It betokened tbe enjoyment of com- 
munion with God at “ the table of the Lord," — 
tbe gifts which his mercy bad bestowed, of which 
a choice |>ortion was offered to Him, to his aerrsnta, 
and to his poor (sea DeuL xir. 88, SB). To this 


" cover/’ sod so to n do away ; ” LXX. jfiAtomd— * 
The saute word Is used below of the sta -offe rin g ; and 
the later Jews distinguish the hnrat offnlng as earn- 
ing for thoughts sad designs, tha ffn off— lag for as— 
of tmnsgresdoo. (See Jnonth. Parngfer on toe. 

17, etc., q u ote d by Outrun.) 
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rim «f sacrifice aHosioa k made l»y St. Paul in mod cell upon me in time of trouble.*' In P». A 
Phil if. 18: Heb. xiii. 16, 16. It follows natu- 16, 17, it is similarly contrasted with true repent- 
nBj from the other two. ance of the heart: u The sacrifice of God b a 

It is dear from this, that the idea of sacrifice troubled spirit, a broken and a contrite heart." 
is a couplet idea, involving the propitiatory, the Yet here also the next verse alters that sacrifice 
dsfseatory, and the eucharistic dements. Anyone was not superseded, but purified: u Then shalt 
cf these, taken by itself. would lead U> error and thou be pleased with burnt-offerings and oblations; 
upsntitioa. The propitiatory alone would tend then shall they offer young bullocks upon thine 
to the idea of atooeiuent by sacrifice for sin, as altar." Tbcee passages are correlative to the other*, 
Idag dliilnil without any condition of repent- expressing the feelings, which those others in God's 
asm sad faith; the self-dedicatory, taken alone, name require. It is not to be argued from them, 
spares the barrier of sin between man and God, that this ides of self-dedication is the main one of 
sad sadenahaes the whole idea of atonement; the sacrifice. The idea of propitiation lies below it, 
uehackue alone lead# to the notion that mere gifts taken for granted by the Prophets as by the whole 
mm mtisfy God’s service, and is easily perverted people, but still enveloped in mystery until tin? 
si« the hea t hen kit attempt to “brioe " God by Antitype should come to make all clear. For the 
mmt and offerings. All threw probably were more evolution of this doctrine we must look to the N. 
«r km implied in each sacrifice, each element pro- T. ; the preparation for it by the Prophets was (so 
kiwis itinz in its turn: all must be kept in mind to speak) negative, the pointing out tbe nullity 
m maideriuf the historical influence, tbe spiritual of all other propitiations in themselves, and thru 
susiir*. Mixi the typical value of sacrifice. leaving the warnings of the conscience and the 

Now tbe Israelites, while they seem always to cravings of tbe heart to fix men's hearts on the 
ksvt rvtaiocvl the ideas of propitiation and of l etter Atonement to come. 

csehir sue offering, even when they perverted these Without entering directly on the great subject 
*y half 'heathen tab superstition, constantly ignored of the Atonement (which would be foreign to tin* 
iw» writ dedication which is the link between the scope of this article), it will be sufficient to refer 
tsu, sod which the regular burnt-offering should to tlte connection, established in the N. T., between 
k*we hnprmnl upon tliem as their daily thought it and the sacrifices of tbe Mosaic system. To do 
sad duty. It is therefore to this point that the this, we need do little more than analyze the Epis- 
Imddag of the Prophets is mainly directed ; its tie to the Hebrews, which contains tbe key of tbe 
ssy-noto k contained in the words of Samuel : M Be- whole sacrificial doctrine. 

baU, Is obey is IwUer than sacrifice, and to hearken In the first place, it follows tbe prophetic books 
ibm tbe fet of rams ** (1 Sam. xv. 22). So Isaiah by stating, in the most emphatic terms, the in- 
dsekros (ss in i. 10-20) that “ the Lord delights trinsic nullity of all mere material sacrifices. Tbe 
•at k the blood of bullocks, or lambs, or goats; " “ gifts and sacrifices " of tbe Ant Tabernacle could 
that to those wlto M cease to do evil and learn to “ never make tbe sacrificen perfect in conscience " 
ds writ, .... though their sins be as (jearb ow*t&ri<riv)i they were but “ carnal ordi- 
aorik, they shall be white ss snow." Jeremiah nances, imposed on them till the time of reforma- 
imndi them (rii. 22, 28) that the Ixwd did not tioo" (Ziooridatms) (Heb. ix. 0, 10). Tbe very 

- r i ■man \ burnt-offerings or sacrifices " under fact of their constant rqwtition is said to prove 
Bn—, lot said, “ Obey my voice, and I will be this imperfection, which depends on tbe funda- 
jnsrGod. * Ezekiel k fell of indignant protests mental principle, “ that it is impossible that the 

mm xx. 2J-I4) against the pollution of God's blood of bulk and goats should take away sin" 
— • by offerings of those whose hearts were with (x. 4). But it does not lead us to Infer, that they 
ih— idols. Hoaea seta forth God’s requirements actually had no spiritual efficacy, if offered in ra- 
ti 4) in words which our lword himself sane- pen fence and faith. On the contrary, the object 
u— ed: ** I d en ie d mercy and not sacrifice, and of tbe whole epistle is to show their typical and 
tm knowledge of God more than hurnt-offerings." probationary character, and to assert that in virtue 
Vmoe (v. 21-27) puts it even more strongly, that of it alone they had a spiritual meaning. Our 
Gad “ bains ** their sacrifices, unless “judgment Lord k deckled (see 1 Pet. i. 20) “ to have been 
ren down Hke water, ami righteousness like a foreordained " as a sacrifice “ before tbe foundation 
stream." And Micnh (vi. 6-6) answers of tbe world;’’ or (as it is more strikingly ex- 
lbs qarafirwi whieh lies at the root of sacrifice, pressed in Rev. xiii. 8) “shun from the foundation 
* W hoa w i th shall I come before the Ixml ? "by of tbe world." The material sacrifices r epres ented 
«W nurds, ** What doth the Lord require of thee, this Greet Atonement, as already made and me- 
ss is do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly oepted in God’s foreknowledge; and to those who 
nab thy God?" All these passages, and many griwped tbe ideas of sin, pardon, and self-dedica- 
wfcwu. are directed to one object — not to die- tion, symbolized in them, they were means of entor- 
'urafi sacrifice, bat to purify and spiritualize the ing into the blessings which the One True Sacrifice 
kiLsgs at tbe offerers. alone procured. Otherwise the whole sacrificial 

Tbs asms truth, here enunciated from without, system could have been only a superstition and a 
■ iwoognked from within by the Psalmist. Thus snare. Tbe sins provided for by tbe sin-offering 
m mym, in Ft- xl. 6-11, “ Sacrifice and meat- were certainly In some cases moral [See Six- 
.a nag , burnt-offering and sin-offering, Tbou bast OprKMixo.] Tbe whole of tbe Mosaic description 

— laqpaired ; ’’ and contrasts with them the bom- of sacrifices dearly implies some real spiritual beoe- 
agt ft the heart — “ mine ears hast Thou bored," fit to be derived from them, besides tbe temporal 
md the acthfv service of life — “ !/>! ( come to do privileges belonging to the national theocracy. 
TV wOL O God." lu Pa. I. 18, 14, sacrifice k Just as St. Paul argues (Uml. iii. 16-29) that tiie 
«Mlad with prayer and adoration (comp. Ps. Promise and Covenant to Abraham were of pri- 
txfo I : -Tbmkest thou that I will eat bulk' flesh, mary, tbe l-aw only of secondary, importance, so 
sad Irak the hlnml of goats? Offer unto God that men had wmier tbe Izv more than they bad 
tmafcggrvbag. pay thy vows to the Must Highest, 1 6y the Jaw; so it must be said of tbe lAvideal 
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sacrifices. They could convey nothing in then- 1 
wives; yet, m types, they might, if accepted by s j 
true, though necessarily imperfect, faith, be means j 
of conveying in some degree the blessings of the 
Antitype. 

This typical character of ail sacrifice being thus 
set forth, the next point dwelt upon is the union 
in our lord’s person of the priest, the offerer, and 
the sacrifice. [I*mik*t.] Ihe imperfection of all 
sacrifices, which made then), in themselves, liable 
to superstition, and even inexplicable, lies in this, 
that, on the one hand, the victim seems arbitrarily 
chosen to be the substitute fur, or the representa- 
tive of, the aaerificer; * and that, on the other, if 
there be a barrier of sin let ween man and God, 
be has no right of approach, or security that his 
sacrifice will be accepted ; that there needs, there- 
fore, to be s Mediator, L r. (according to the defi- 
nition of Heb. t. 1-4), a true Priest, who shall, 
as being One with man, offer the sacrifice, and 
accept it, as being One with God. It is shown 
that this imperfection, which necessarily existed in 
all types, without which indeed they would have 
been substitutes, not preparations fur the Antitype, 
was altogether done away in Him; that in the 
first place He, at the representative of the whole 
human race, ofiered no arbitrarily chosen victim, 
but the willing sacrifice of his own blood ; that, in 
the second, He was ordained by God, by a solemn 
oath, to be a high-priest forever, “ after the order 
of Mdchizedek,” one “ in all points tempted tike 
as we are, yet without sin,” united to our human 
nature, susceptible to its infirmities and trials, 
vet, at the same time, the True Son of God, ex- 
alted for above all created tilings, and ever living 
to make intercession in heaven, now that his sacri- 
fice is over ; and that, in the last place, the barrier 
between man and God is by his mediation done 
away forever, and the Most Holy Place once for 
all opened to man. All the points, in the doctrine 
of sacrifice, which had before been unintelligible, 
were thus made clear. 

This being tlie case, it next follows that all the 
various kinds of sacrifices were, each in its meas- 
ure, re pr e se n tatives and types of the various aspects 
of the Atonement It is clear that the Atonement, 
in this eptstia, as in the X. T. generally, ia viewed 
in a twofold tight 

On the one hand, it is set forth distinctly as a 
vicarious sacrifice, which was rendered necessary by 
the sin of man, and in which the l.ord “ hare the 
sins of many.” It is its essential characteristic, 
that in it He stands alnolutely alone, offering bis 
sacrifice without any reference to the faith or the 
conversion of men — offering it indeed for those 
who “were still sinners” and at enmity with God. 
Moreover it is called a “ propitiation ” (lAcurpot or 
lAowr^pcor, Rom. iti. 25; 1 John H. 2); a “ran- 
som” (foroAurpwo’ir, Rom. iti. 94; 1 Cor. 1. 30, 
Ac.): which, if words mean anything, must imply 
that it makes a change in the relation betwe en 
God and man, from separation to onion, from 
wrath to love, and a change in man's state from 
bondage to freedom. In it, then, He stands out 
alone as the Mediator between God and man ; and 
his mcrifice is ofiered once for all, never to be imi- 
tated or repeated. 

Now this view of the Atonement is set forth in 


« It may be rwnsmbind that device*, sometimes 
ludicrous, scsnetimss horrible, were adopted to make 
the vfetka appear willing ; and that voluntary sacri* 
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' the Kpistle to the Hebrews, as typified by ths da- 

I offering: especially by that particular un-oArinc 

| with which the high-priest entered the Most Hulj 
Place ou the Great Ha) of Atonement (ix. 7-19 : 
and by that which hallowed the inauguration of 
the Mosaic covenant, and cleansed the trsecli of ha 
ministration (ix. 13-21). In the same way, Chrwt 
is called “ our Passover, sacrificed for us ” (] Car. 
v. 7 ) ; and is said, in even more startling languor, 
to have been “made sin for us,” though He -knew 
no sin ” (2 Cor. v. 21). This typical relation b 
pursued even into details, and our Lord's an flsicw 
without the city is compared to the bunting of the 
public or priestly sm-ofieringa without the easy 
(Heb. xiii. 10-13). The altar of sacrifice (dbwr 
curHipioy) it said to have Its antitype in hh Pas- 
sion (xiii. 10). All the expiatory and propitiatory 
sacrifices of the Law are now for the first tins 
brought into full tight. And though the prin- 
ciple of vicarious sacrifice still remains, and mow 
remain, a mystery, yet the feet of its existence ia 
Him is illustrated by a thousand tjpea. As the 
sin-offering, though not the earliest, is the ommi 
fundamental of all sacrifices, so the aspect of tW 
Atonement, which it symbolises, b the one on wLrt 
all others rest. 

On the other hand, the sacrifice of Christ b art 
forth to us as the completion of that perfert 
obedience to the will of the Father, which b tiv 
natural duty of sinless man, in which He b the 
repr es entative of all men, and in which He call* 
upon us, when reconciled to God, to “ take ap the 
Cross and follow Him.” “ In the days of kb fid 
He ofiered up prayers and supplications . . . 

and was beard, in that He feared ; though fie wen 
a Son, yet learned He obedience by the thingi 
which he suffered: and being made perfect " (h? 
that suffering; see il. 10), “ He became the anther 
of salvation to all them that obey Him” (v. 7, &. 
0). In thb view hb death b not the principal 
object; we dwell rather on bb lowly incarnation, 
and hb life of humility, temptation, and nigging , 
to which that death was but a fitting clone la 
the passage above refe rr ed to the allusion b not to 
the Cross of Calvary, but to the agony in Gethsem- 
ane, which bowed bb human will to the will of 
his Father. The main idea of thb view of the 
Atonement b repr es entative, rather than v icari ous. 
In the first view the “ second Adam ” undid by 
hb atoning blood the work of evil which the fine 
Adam did ; In the seoond He, by hb perfect obe- 
dience, did that which the first Adam left undone, 
and, by hb grace making us like Himself, nk 
upon us to follow Him in the same path. This 
latter view b typified by the burnt-offering: m 
respect of which the N. T. merely quotes and en- 
forces the language already cited from the (>. T-. 
and especially (see Heb. x. 6-9) the words of P» 
xl 6, fee., which contrast With material sacrifice tie 
“ doing th? will of God.” It b one, which c ann ot 
be dwelt upon at all without a previous implies*** 
of the other; as both were embraced in ooe act, so 
are they inseparably connected in idea. Thus it is 
put forth in Rom. xii. 1, where the •* merrie s of 
God” (i. e. the free salvation, through the sin- 
offering of Christ's blood, dwelt upon ia aB the 
preceding part of the epistle; are made the ground 
for calling on us “ to pres en t our bodlm, a An<> 

flee, such as that of the fed, wae haM a h ti 
noblest of all. 
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market, buly and acceptable to God,” inasmuch 
• «• in all (tee v. 6) one with Christ, and mem- 
bers of hk body. In this sense it is that we are 
aid to be “crucified with Christ” (Gal. ii. 20; 
Rom ri. 6); to have u the sufferings of Christ 
stand in vs ” (2 Cor. L 5); even to u fill up that 
vfcieh is behind ” (rfi herspdipara) thereof (CoL i. 
14); and to “be offered” (o-riy&taticu) “ upon the 
•crifiee of the fiuth ” of others (Phil. ii. 17 ; comp. 
1 run. ir.fi; 1 John iii. 16). As without the 
M-ederiag of the Cross, this, our burnt-offering, 
voaid be impossible, so also without the burnt- 
rdfaring the ain-oflering will to us be unavailing. 

With these views of our Lord's sacrifice on earth, 
m typified in the Levitical sacrifices on the outer 
altar, is also to be connected the offering of his in- 
maaao for os in heaven, whkh was represented 
by the ineensr. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
this part of his priestly office is dwelt upon, with 
partiraiar r e feren ce to the offering of incense in 
the Most Holy Place by the high-priest on the 
«j«Tai Hay of Atonement (Heb. ix. 24-28; comp, 
ir. 14-14, n. 19, 20, vii. 25). It implies that the 
•coffering has been made once for all, to rend 
loader the veil (of sin) between man and God; 
and that the continual burnt offering is now ac- 
o ap t ed by Him for the sake of the Great Interced- 
ing High priest That intercession is the strength 

oar prayers, and u with the smoke of its in- 
flenoe” they rise up to heaven (Kev. viii. 4). 
Pbateu.J 

The typical sense of the meat-offering, or peace- 
4eriig, is leas connected with the sacrifice of 
• brat himself, than with those sacrifices of praise, 
thanksgiving, charity, and devotion, which we, as 
tlhnatiaiu, offer to God, and with which be is 
■el pleased " (Heb. xiii. 15, 16) as with 41 an odor 
<d swet smefl, a sacrifice acceptable to God ” (Phil, 
n. Iff). They betoken that, through the p^ice won 
»r the ain-oflering, we have already been enabled 
lo dedirate omarlves to God, and they are, as it 
me, the ornaments and accessories of that self- 


Sadb is a brief sketch of the doctrine of Sacri- 
fice It is seen to have been deeply rooted in 
wen's hearts: and to have been, from the begin- 
r a*, accepted and sanctioned by God, and made 
Hun one channel of his Revelation. In virtue 

- Ust sanction it had a value, partly symbolical, 
partly actual, but in all respects derived from the 
w free Sacrifice, of which it was the type. It 

the expiatory, the self-dedicatory, and 
ideas, each gradually developed and 
explained, bat all capable of full explanation only 
back from the Antitype. 

On the antiquarian part of the subject valuable 
■ffrim may be found in Spencer, De Leyitms 
Virorvi, and Outran), Dt Sacrifidit. The 
i rwttai « 4 the origin of sacrifice is treated clearly 

— sit her side by Faber, On tht ( Divine ) Origin of 

s and by Davidson, Inquiry into tkt Origin 

Aaert/frr ; and Warburton, Div. big (b. ix. 
’ I- On the general subject, see Magee's DLser- 
w mm Atonement ; the Appendix to Tholuck's 
•’tan mm the H threats ; Kurts, Dtr AlUest i- 
■nf rfii Opf eremites, Mitau, 1862 [Eng. tranala- 
tmm by Jamas Martin, Edinb. 1868, in Clark's 
f«npt ThmaL Ubr.\ comp. Bibi Sacra, ix. 27- 
11) : ami the catalogue of authorities in Winer's 
‘ * Opfisr.” But it needs for iU eon- 

i fettle but the careful study of Scripture 
A B. 
176 
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* For other works on this subject see the refer- 

ences under Leviticus (Amer. ed.), vol. ii. p. 
1653 6, and the list prefixed to the work of Kurtz, 
just referred to. See also an article by Dr. G. £»• 
Noyes, The Scripture Doctrine of S icrijice, in 
the Christian Examiner (Boston) for Sept. 1855, 
and the learned and elaborate discussion of the 
subject in Kalisch’s Leviticus , part i. (I>ond. 1867), 
pp. 1-416. A. 

SAPAMTAS ( Sadanias ). The name of 
Shallum, one of the ancestors of Ezra, is so writ- 
ten in 2 Esdr. i. 1. 

SA'DAS i'Apyat; Alex. Acrraa', [AM. 2a5a*:] 
Archad). Azgau (1 Esdr. v. 13; comp. Esr ii 
12). The fonn Sad as is retained from the Gens** 
version. [This form, it will be observed, is the 
reading of the Aldine edition. — A.] 

SADDE'US (AoSfeuot: [Vat. AoSaioy;] Alex. 
AoAfiaior; [Aid. Aafifialot ] Loddees). •• the 
chief at the place t asiphia,” is called in 1 Esdr viii. 
45, 44 Saddeus the captain, w ho was in the place of 
the treasury.” In 1 Esdr. viii. 46 the name is 
written 44 Daddeus ” in tlie A. V., as in the Ge- 
neva Version of both passages. 

• SADDLE. [Camki.; Fl i;m itke; House; 
Mule.] 

SAD'DUO (2a3iov/cos; [Vat. SaSSovAovKor, 
Mai, Errata:] Stu/oc). Zai><»k tlie high-priest, 
ancestor of Ezra (1 Esdr viii. 2). 

SADDUCEES (2a55 qvkcuoi' Benkhstndt 
Matt. iii. 7, xvi. 1, 6, 11, 12, xxii. 28, 34; Mark 
xii. 18; lAike xx. 27; Acts iv. 1, v. 17, xxiii. G, 7, 
8). A religious party or school among the .lews 
at the time of Christ, who denied that the oral law 
was a revelation of God to the Israelites, and who 
deemed the written law alone to be obligatory on 
the nation, as of Divine authority. Although fre- 
quently mentioned in the New Testament in con- 
junction with the Pharisees, they do not throw 
such vivid light as their great antagonists on the 
real significance of Christianity. Except on one 
occasion, when they united with the Pharisees in 
insidiously asking for a sign from heaven (Matt, 
xvi. 1, 4, 6), Christ never assailed the Sadducees 
with the same bitter denunciations which he ut- 
ters against the Pharisees; and they do not, like 
the Pharisees, seem to have taken active measures 
for causing him to be put to death. In this re- 
spect, aud in many others, they have not l*een so 
influential as the Pharisees in the world's history; 
but still they deserve attention, as representing 
Jewish ideas before the Pharisees became tri- 
umphant, and as illustr.iti g one phase of Jewish 
thought at the time when the new religion of 
Christianity, destined to produce such a moment- 
ous revolution in the opinions of mankind, issued 
from Judea. 

Authorities. — The sources of information re- 
specting the Sadducees are much the same as for 
the Pharisees. [Phaubkes, vol. iii. p. 2472.] 
There are, however, eon exceptions negatively. 
Thus, the Sadducees are nut *(>oken of at all in the 
fourth Gospel, where the Pharisees are frequently 
raentioned, John vii. 32, 45, xi. 47, 57, xviii. 3, 
viii. 3, 13-19, ix. 13; an omission which, as Geiger 
suggests, is not unimportant in reference to the 
criticism of the Gospels ( L’rschdft end Ueherseb 
tungen der Bibel , p. 107 i. Moreover, while St. 
Paul had been a Pharisee and was the son of a 
Pharisee; while Joeephus was a Pharisee, and the 
Mishna was a Pharisaical digest of Pharisaical 
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opinions and practices, not s single undoubted 
writing of an acknowledged Sadducee has come 
down to us, so that for an acquaintance with their 
opinions we are mainly dependent on their antago- 
nists. This point should be always borne in mind 
in judging their opinions, and forming an estimate 
of their character, and its full bearing will be duly 
appreciated by those who reflect that even at the 
present day, with all the checks against misrepre- 
sentation arising from publicity and the invention 
of printing, probably no religious or political party 
in England would be content to accept the state- 
ments of an opponent as giving a correct view of 
its opiuions. 

Origin of the namr. — Like etymologies of 
words, the origin of the name of a sect is, in some 
cases, almost wholly immaterial, while in other 
cases it is of extreme importance towards under- 
standing opinions which it is proposed to investi- 
gate. The origin of the name Sadducees is of the 
latter description; and a reasonable certainty on 
this point would go Jar towards ensuring correct 
ideas respecting the position of the Sadducees in the 
Jewish state. The subject, however, is involved in 
great difficulties. The Hebrew word by which they 
are called in the Mishua is Ttedukim, the plural of 
Tsddbk, which undoubtedly means “just," or 
“ righteous," but which is never used in the Bible 
except as a proper name, and in the Anglican Ver- 
sion is always translated “Zadok " (2 K. xv. 33; 
2 Sam. viii. 17 ; 1 (Jhr. vi. 8, 12, Ac. ; Neh. iii. 4, 
29, xi 11). The most obvious translation of the 
word, therefore, is to call them Zadoks or Zadok- 
ites; and a question would then arise as to why 
they were so called. The ordinary Jewish state- 
ment is that they are named from a certain Zadok, 
a disciple of the Autigonus of Socho, who is men- 
tioned iu the Mishna {Aroth i.) as having received 
the oral law from Simon the Just, the last of the 
men of the Great Synagogue. It is recorded of 
this Antigonus that he used to say : “ Be not like 
servants who serve their master for the sake of re- 
ceiving a reward, but be like servants who serve 
their master without a view of receiving a reward ; " 
and the current statement has been that Zadok, 
who gave his name to the Zadok i tea or Sadducees, 
misinterpreted this saying so far, as not only to 
maintaiu the great truth that virtue should be the 
rule of conduct without reference to the rewards of 
the individual agent, but likewise to proclaim the 
doctrine that there was no future state of rewards 

and punishments. (See Buxtorf, s. r. 


• Arufky or \Jrfte (^VTOn), means "arranged,” 
or " set In order.” The author of this work wee an- 
other Rabbi Nathan Ben Jechirr, president of the Jew- 
ish Academy at Rome, who dird in 1106. a. d. (See 
Bartolocci, Bid/. Robb, iv 261.) The reference to 
Rabbi Nathan, author of the tree Use on the AvOth, is 

made In the Aruck under the word The 

treatise itself was published in a Latin translation by 
T. Tayler, at London, 1667. The original passage re- 
specting Zadok s disciples is printed by Geiger in He- 
brew, and translated b\ bim, Urschrift , etc., p. 106. 

• Dr. Ginaburg. In his valuable article SacMvctts, 
In the 8d edition of Kino's Cylop. of Bib/. Ur Hi. 781, 
note, corrects Mr. Twistletou's statements n**|*-i ting 
"the earliest mention ” of Rahhi Nathan, end the 
time when be lived. He aaya: "This Rabbi Nntlian 
or Nathan ha-Babli, as he is called in the Talmud, 
because be was a native of Meshao In Beb\ Inn (Baba 
Botkra. 78 d), was one of the moat distingui-hed Mish- 
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Lightfoot’s Hon* ffebraica on Matth. itt. S; sat 
the Note of Maimonides in Surenhusiua's Jfisfam, 
iv. 411.) If, however, the statement is tneed op 
to its original source, it is found that then is so 
mention of it either in the Mishna, or in any othv 
part of the Talmud (Geiger's U rechrtfi, ete^ p. 
105), and that the first mention of something sf 
the kind is in a small work by a certain Rabbi 
Nathan, which be wrote on the Treatise of tbs 
Mishna called the Arvth, or “ Fathers." Bat tbs 
age in which this Rabbi Nathan lived is «***—***« 
(Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Magna RabUmca, voL So. 
p. 770), and the earliest mention of him is la a 
weli-kuown Rabbinical dictionary called the Anuk* 
which was completed about the year 1105, a. n. 
The following are the words of the above-mentioned 
Rabbi Nathan of the Atcth. Adverting to tbs 
passage in the Mishna, already quoted, mpdbf 
Antigonus's saying, he observes: “Antagonaa of 
Socho had two disciples who tanght the saying U 
their disciples, and these disciples again taught it 
to their disciples. At last these began to ecrati- 
nize it narrowly, and said , 1 What did our Fatben 
mean in teaching this saying? Is it possible that 
a laborer is to perform his work all the day, aad 
not receive his wages in the evening ? Truly, if 
our Fathers had known that there is another world 
and a resurrection of the dead, they would not have 
spoken thus.* They then began to separate thesr- 
selves from the Law; and so there arose two sects, 
the Zadokites and Baithusians, the former from 
Zadok, and the latter from Baithos." Now it is 
to be observed on this passage that it does not jm- 
tify the once current belief that Zadok himself mis- 
interpreted Antigonus's mjiug; and it muftsti no 
reason why the followers of the supposed new doc- 
trines should have taken their name from Zadok 
rather than Antigonus. Bearing this in mind, in 
connection with several other points of the mma 
nature, such as, for example, the total aileoos re- 
specting any such story in the works of Josephus 
or in the Talmud ; the absence of any othsr global 
information respecting even the existence of tbs 
supposed Zadok; the improbable and childishly il- 
logical reasons assigned for the departure of Zadek's 
disciples from the Law; the circumstances that 
Rabbi Nathan held the tenets of the Pbariesm. 
that the statements of a Pharisee respecting the 
Sadducees must always be received with a attain 
reserve, that Rabbi Nathan of the AvOtk, for aught 
that has ever been proved to the contrary, may 
have lived as long as 1000 yean after the fast ap- 


nalc doctors. In consequence of his high birth, m 
his father was Prince of the Captivity in Ikbjka, 
and ills marvellous knowledge of the law, both divine 
and human, . . he was created vicar of the patri- 

arch Simon II. b. Gamaliel II., a. n. 140-168, or p rvh 

dent of the tribunal (]'"! /V2 28 ). Be to few 
quentiy quoted in the Talmud as a profo u n d scholar 
of the law ( Horajoth , 18 b ; Baba Kan to, 28 a ; fofe 
Mr *>a. 1)7 b>, and has materially contributed to the 
compilation of the Mishna, as be blmsetf complied a 
Mishna, which Is quoted by the name of Muhmrnh Sb 
Rahbt Nathan, and which Rabbi Jehodah the bafy 
used for the redaction of the present Mishna' Bus 
after all. Dr. Ginsburg is disponed to regard the pun- 
sage about the Sadducees In the ArUh of Mh We 
than as by s later hand, n like many other pieces Iu 
the same work,” and thinks that its author must 
probably flourished towards the sod of the 7th usu- 
tury (p. 788). He himself adopts the view ef GsQpm 
respecting the origin of the ft ed d ur eas 4. 
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pmrapc* of the Sadducees u a party in Jewish his- 
tory, tod that be quotes no authority of any kind 
far bit account of their origin, it seems reasonable 
to rqert this Rabbi Nathan’s narration as unwor- 
thy of credit Another ancient suggestion concern- 
tar the origin of the name “ Sadducees ” is in Epi- 
piuiiia [Adtersus licenses, xiv. ), who states that 
the Sadducees called themselves by that name from 
- righteousness,” the interpretation of the Hebrew 
«ord Zedek; “ and that there was likewise an- 
esratly a Zadok among the priests, but that they 
•.id not continue In the doctrines of their chief.” 
Hut this statement is unsatisfactory in two re- 
dacts: 1st It does not explain why, if the sug- 
gested etymcdugy was correct, the name of the Sad- 
C ogee s wss not Tsaddtkim or Zaddikites, which 
would hare l<e« the regular Hebrew adjective for 
the - Just.” or *• Righteous ”; and 2dly. While it 
eralently implies that they once held the doctrines 
«f a sudnit priest, Zadok, who is even called their 
ekaf or master Urtwrdnys), it does not directly 
amrrt that there was any oonnectiou between bia 
mat aid theirs; nor vet does it say that the co- 
iwcsdeoce l«twecu the two names was accidental. 
Mamnrr. it does not give inforniatioii as to when 
Zadok bred, nor what were those doctrines of his 
whrh the Sadducees once held, but suloequently 
drpwted from. The unaatisfoctorinesa of Kpipha- 
aib’» tiatetueni is increased by its beipg coupled 
vab an assertion that the Sadducees were a branch 
fanAm off from I Vwitheus; or in other words Schis- 
msua frtau l*o*ith«-us (iw6<rrcurpm 6ms Awb Ao- 
nfrti * ; for Ifoaitheus was a heretic who lived about 
te tiioc of < Imet I Origeri, contra Ctlsum , lib. i. c. 
IT; ( Vnntt, RtciMjH U. ii 8 : Pbotius, Biblioth. c. 
ui . and thus, if Epiphaniua was correct, the 
7 a • mm ebarar brittle of the Sadducees were pro- 
fart na of the Christian era; a supposition con- 
Wwr to the express decUratioo of the Pharisee 
Iw^ia, and u> a notorious fact of history, the 
of llyreanus with the Sadducees more 
tea 1 U 0 'nn I «fore Christ (See Josephus, AnL 
!&).(«, and xvhi. 1 , § 2 , where observe the 
jfrw 4m rs* wiry • • •) Hence Kpipha- 

«ai capiktzatMxt of the origin of the word Saddu- 
mm bnA be rejected with that of Rabbi Nathan 
d the ArJtk In these circumstances, if recourse 
• tel to eonjecture, the first point to be oonsid- 
wwd m whrttwr the word is likely to have arisen 
ba tie uAj.ug of “ righteousness,” or from the 
«f an individual lhis must be decided iu 
tew rf the taller alternative, inasmuch as the word 
ZahA arm ocrora in the Ik Me, except as a proper 
■sr. and then we are led to inquire as to who 
im ?ite> of the Sadducees is likely to have been. 
*•«, aceurdmg to the existing records of Jewish 
terj, there was out Zadok of transcendent ira- 
W ia, and only one; namely, the priest who 
•te *jrh a prominent part at tbs time of David, 
te mwm hi fared in force of Solomon, when Ahia- 
fer mA ttw (art of Adonijah as successor to the 
te II 1 1 L ^2-44). This Zadok was tenth in 
terns, astedmg to the genealogies, from the 
foch pn—a Amo ; and whatever may be tbs cor- 
ns iyhi tine of the statement in the 1 st Book 
4 i. *4. that Solomon put him io the room 

g ikaa il Mr although on p erilo us occaelons be 


had, when named with him, been always mentioned 
first (2 Sam. xv. 35, xix. 11; cf. viii. 17), his line 
of priests appears to have had decided preeminence 
in subsequent history. Thus, when in 2 Chr. 
xxxi. 10, Hezekinh is represented as putting a ques 
tion to the priests and Levites generally, the an- 
swer is attributed to Azariah, “ the chief priest of 
the house of Zadok : ” and in Ezekiel’s prophetic 
vision of the future Temple, “ the sons of Zsdok ” 
and “ the priests the Levites of the seed of Zadok ” 
are spoken of with peculiar honor, as those who 
kept the charge of the sanctuary of Jehovah, when 
the children of Israel went astray (Ezek. xl. 48, 
xliii. 19, xliv. 15, xlviii. 11). Now, as the transi- 
tion from the expression “ sons of Zadok ” and 
“ priests of the seed of Zadok ” to Zadokites is easy 
and obvious, and as in the Acts of the Apostles v. 
17, it is said, “ Then the hiyh-prieti rose, and all 
they that were t nth him , which is the sect of the 
Sadducees , and were filled with indignation,” it has 
been conjectured by Geiger “that the Sadducees 
or Zadokites were originally identical with the sens 
of Zadok, and constituted what may be termed a 
kind of sacerdotal aristocracy ( Urschrifl, etc., p. 
104). To these were afterwards attached all who 
fbr any reason reckoned themselves as belonging to. 
the aristocracy ; such, for example, as the families 
of the high-priest ; who had obtained consideration 
uuder the dynasty of Horod. These were for the 
most part judges/ 1 and individuals of the official 
and governing class. Now, although this view of 
the Sadducees is only inferential, and mainly con- 
jectural, it certainly explains the name better than 
any other, and elucidates at once in the Acts of the 
Apostles the otherwise obscure statement that the 
high-priest, and those who were with him, were the 
sect of the Sadducees. Accepting, therefore, this 
view till a more prohable conjecture ia suggested, 
some of the principal peculiarities or supposed pe- 
culiarities of the Sadducees will now tie noticed in 
detail, although in such notice some points must 
be touched upon, which have been already party 
discussed in speaking of the Pharisees. 

I. The leading tenet of the Sadducees was the 
negation of the leading tenet of their opponents. 
As the Pharisees asserted, so the Sadducees denied, 
that the Israelites were in possession of an Oral 
I^aw transmitted to them by Moses. The manner 
in which the Pharisees may have gained acceptance 
for their own view is noticed elsewhere in this work 
[vol. iii. p. 2474) ; but, for an equitable estimate 
of the Sadducees, it is proper to bear in mind 
emphatically bow destitute of historical evidence 
the doctrine was which they denied. 'Hut doctrine 
is at the present day rejected, probably by almost 
all, if not by ail, Christians; and it is indeed an 
foreign to their ideas, that the greater number of 
Christians have never even beard of it, though it 
is older than Christianity, and has been the sup- 
port and consolation of the Jews under a series of 
the most cruel and wicked persecutions to which 
any nation has ever been exposed during an equal 
numlwr of centuries. It is likewise now main 
tained, oil over the world, by those who are called 
the orthodox Jews. It is therefore desirable, to 
know the kind of arguments by which al the 
present day, in an historical and critical age, the 
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doctrine it defended. For Lhb to oppor ton itj htt 
been given during the but three jetn by t learned 
French Jew, Grand-Rabbi of the circumscription 
of Colmar (Klein, Lt Judaism e, ou la Verite sur 
U Talmud , Mulboute, 1859), who still aaserta at a 
fact, the existence of a Moaaic Oral Law. To do 
full justice to hit views, the original work should 
be perused. But it it doing no injustice to his 
learning and ability, to point out that not one 
of hit arguments has a positive historical value. 
Thus he relies mainly on the inconceivability (as 
will be again noticed in this article) that a Divine 
revelation should not have explicitly proclaimed the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, or that it should have promulgated laws, 
left in such an incomplete form, and requiring so 
much explanation, and so many additions, as the 
laws in the Pentateuch. Now, arguments of this 
kind may be sound or unsound ; based on reason, 
or illogical; and for many they may have a philo- 
sophical or theological value; but they have no 
pretense to be regarded as historical, inasmuch as 
the assumed premises, which involve a knowledge 
of the attributes of the Supreme Being, and the 
manner in which He would be likely to deal with 
man, are far beyond the limits of historical verifi- 
cation. The nearest approach to an historical 
argument is the following (p. 10): “In the first 
place, nothing proves better the fact of the exist- 
ence of the tradition than the belief itself in the 
tradition. An entire nation does not suddenly 
forget its religious code, its principles, its laws, the 
daily ceremonies of its worship, to such a point, 
that it could easily be persuaded that a new doc- 
trine presented by some impostors is the true and 
only explanation of its law, and has alwuys de- 
termined and ruled its application Holy Writ 
often represents the Israelites as a stiff necked 
people, impatient of the religious yoke, and would 
it not 1« attributing to them rather an excess of 
docility, a too great condescension, a Mind obe- 
dience, to suppose that they suddenly consented to 
troublesome and rigorous innovations which some 
persons might hare wished to impose on them 
some fine morning ? Such a supposition destroys 
itself, and we are obliged to acknowledge that the 
tradition is not a new invention, but that its birth 
goes bock to the origin of the religion ; and that, 
transmitted from father to son as the word of God, 
it lived in the heart of the people, identified itself 
with the blood, and was always considered as an 
Inviolable authority.'* But if this passage is care- 
ftilly examined, it will be seen that it does not 
supply a single fact worthy of being regarded as a 
proof of a Mosaic Oral Law. Independent testi- 
mony of persons contemporary with Moses that be 
had transmitted such a law to the Israelites would 
be historical evidence; the testimony of persons in 
the next generation as to the existence of such an 
Oral Law which their fathers told tliem came from 
Moses, would have been secondary historical evi- 
dence; but the belief of the Israelites on the point 
1,900 years after Moses, cannot, in the absence of 
any intermediate testimony, be deemed evidence of 
an historical fact. Moreover, it is a mistake to 
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Msnme, that they who deny a Mosaic Oral Lav, 
imagine that this Oral Law was at some one time, 
as one great system, introduced suddenly amongst 
the Israelites. The real mode of conceiving what 
occ ur red is far different After the return frees 
the Captivity, there existed probably amongst ths 
Jews a large body of customs and decisions not 
contained in the Pentateuch ; and these Itad prac- 
tical authority over the people long before they 
were attributed to Moses. Ihe only phenomenon 
of importance requiring explanation is not the ex- 
istence of tbe customs sanctioned by the Oral lav, 
but tbe belief accepted by a certain portion of tbs 
Jews that Moses had divinely revealed th.se cus- 
toms as laws to the Israelites. To explain this 
historically from written records is impossible, from 
tbe silence on the subject of the very scanty his- 
torical Jewish writings purporting to be written 
between the return from tbe Captivity in 538 before 
Christ and that uncertain period when tbe canon 
was dosed, which at the earliest could not bare 
been long before the death of Antiochos Kpi phases, 
b. c. 164. For all this space of time, a period of 
about 374 years, a period as long as from the te n- 
sion of Henry VII. to the present year (1862) we 
have no Hebrew account, nor in fact any coo- 
temporary account, of the history of tbe Jews in 
Palestine, except what may be contained in ths 
short works entitled Ezra and Kebemiah. And 
the last named of these works does not carry 
the history much later than one hundred yean 
after the return from tbe Captivity: so that there 
is a long and extremely important period of more 
than two centuries and a half before the heroic 
rising of the Maccabees, during which there is a 
total absence of contemporary Jewish hUtory. In 
this dearth of historical materials, it is idle to 
attempt a positive narration of tbe circumstaaore 
under which the Oral Law became assigned to 
Moses as its author. It is amply sufficient if a 
satisfactory suggestion is made as to bow it might 
have been attributed to Moses, and in this there is 
not much difficulty for any one who bean in mind 
bow notoriously in ancient times laws of a much 
later date were attributed to Minos. I.yeurgua, 
Solon, and Numa. The unreasonableness of sop- 
posing that tbs belief in the oral traditions being 
from Moses must have coincided in point of time 
with tbe acceptance of tbe oral tradition, may bn 
illustrated by what occurred in England during 
tbe present century. During n period when the 
fitness of maintaining tbe deigy by tithes was 
contested, the theory was put forth that the origin 
of tithes was to be assigned to “an unrecorded 
revelation made to Adam.” ° Now, let os suppo se 
that England was a country as small as Jodsas; 
that the English were as few in number as the 
Jews of Judaea roust have been in tbe time of 
Nehemiah, that a temple in London was the centre 
of the English religion, and that tbe popuktxet 
of London hardly ever readied 50,000. [Jm- 
8 a lem, it 1320.] Let os further suppose tkt 
printing was not invented, that manuscripts were 
dear, and that few of the population could read 
Under such circumstances it is not impossible that 
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&• assertion of mo unrecorded revelation made to 
Adam, might bare been gradually accepted by a 
brge Minions party in England aa a divine author- 
ity for tithes. If this belief had continued in the 
turn party during a period of more than 2,000 
ju are, if that party had become dominant in the 
Ea~h*h (*hurrh, if for the first 250 yean every 
aootrmporxry record of English history became lost 
la mankind, and if all previous English writings 
mod/ condemned the belief by their silence, so 
that the precise date of the origin of the belief 
a«U not be ascertained, we should have a parallel 
to the way in which a belief in a Mosaic Oral Law 
may pomiUy have arisen. Yet it would have been 
wry iUojkal for an English reaaoner in the year 
40 v) k. n. to have argued from the burden and 
annoyance of paying tithes to the correctness of 
tt* theory that the institution of titbes was owing 
to this unrecorded revelation to Adam. It is not 
Muf by this illustration to suggest that reasons 
aa tpcese wa could be advanced for such a divine 
Witts of titbes as even fcr a Mosaic Oral Iaw. 
Tto min olject of the illustration Is to show that 
da existence of a practice, and the belief as to the 
wtgie of a practice, are two wholly distinct points; 
mA that there t* no necessary connection in time 
tot naen the intn-luetion of a practice, and the in- 
fevdsctKin of the prevalent Mief in its origin. 

this bervl we may add that it must not be 
■awd tii at the Svi (lucre*, because they rejected 
>r.tl I aw. rejected likewise all traditions 
ami ad <Jrci«j>n« in rxpluiation of passages in the 
fWalro-'h. Although tliey protested against the 
a— rt»« that such points had been divinely settled 
to U.M. they pndafdy, in numerous instances, 
Ui nd prartici lly the aame tnulitions as the 
IVj-iwrw. 'Hits will explain why in the Mishna 
fwV* points of difference between the Pliarisere 
md ^•AJuo-ws are mentioned, which are so unim 
p a nsm ; such r y. aa wbetlier touching the Holy 
torftara male the liands technically unclean," 
m ite Lentiroi senve, and whether the stream 
which (tors worn water is poured from a clean 
mat tabs an unclnui one is itself technically 
- rim * or - unclean " ( Yatimtm, iv. 8, 7). If 
U* Phar—e* and Saddi icers had differed on all 
■ <tm not directly contained in the Pentateuch, 
s sretod raroely hare been lAceaaary to partic- 
iwuv pants of differ*! ice such as these, which 
to ♦ Lnstians imbued with the genuine spirit of 
<hr*sa teaching (Matt. xv. 11; Luke xi. 37-40), 
mast apfmr *> Unfit ng, as almost to resemble the 
pwdsito of a disairl imagination.* 

11 Dm mound distinguishing doctrine of the 
Gaidar— a tbs denial of man's resurrection after 
doth, i tlowwd in their conceptions as a logical 
■mi— im from their denial that Moses had re- 
—tod la* the lararlit#« the Oral I aw. For on a 
put m mewnentous as a second life beyond the 
!*■«, co r*t,i ■«« party among the Jews would 
tom to—1 tbemadves lound to accept any doc- 
tr— m am article of faith, unless it had been 
ptowb ■ wil by Uom, their great legislator ; and it 
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Is certain that in the written Law of the Penta- 
teuch there is a total absence of any assertion by 
Moses of the resurrection of the dead. The ab- 
sence of this doctrine, so far as it involves a future 
state of rewards and punishments, is emphatically 
manifest from the numerous occasious for its in- 
troduction in the Pentateuch, among the promises 
and threats, the blessings and curses, with which a 
portion of that great work abounds. In the Law 
Moses is represented as promising to those who are 
obedient to the commands of Jehovah the most 
alluring temporal rewards, such as success in busi- 
ness, the acquisition of wealth, fruitful seasons, 
victory over their enemies, long life, and freedom 
from sickness (Deut. vii. 12-15, xxviii. 1-12; Ex. 
xx. 12, xxiii. 2o, 26); and he likewise menaces the 
disobedient with the most dreadful evils which can 
afflict humanity, with poverty, fell diseases, dis- 
astrous and disgraceful defeats, subjugation, dis- 
persion, oppression, and overpowering anguish of 
heart (Deut. xxviii. 15-68); but in not a single 
instance does be call to bis aid the consolations 
and terrors of rewards and punishments hereafter 
Moreover, even in a more restricted indefinite sense, 
such as might be involved in the transmigration 
of souls, or in the immortality of the soul ns 
believed iu by Plato, and apparently by Cicero, 6 
there is a similar absence of any assertion by Moses 
of a resurrection of the dead. This fact is pre- 
sented to Christians in a striking manner by the 
well-known words of the Pentateuch which are 
quoted by Christ in argument with the Sadducees 
on this subject (Ex. iii. 6, 16; Mark xii. 26, 27; 
Matt. xxii. 31, 32; Luke xx. 37). It cannot be 
doubts I that in such a case Christ would quote to 
his powerful adversaries the most cogent text in 
the Ijiw ; and yet the text actually quoted does not 
do more than auggest an inference on this great 
doctrine. Indeed it must he deemed proltable that 
the Sadducees, as they did not acknowledge the 
divine authority of Christ, denied even the logical 
validity of the inference, and argued that the ex- 
pression that Jehovah was the Cod of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, did not 
necessarily me ui more than that Jehovah had been 
the God of those patriarchs while they lived on 
earth, without conveying a suggestion, one way or 
another, as to wliether they were or were not still 
living elsewhere. It is true that in other parta of 
tlie Old Tc*Uraent there are individual passages 
which express a belief in a resurrection, suijli as ill 
Is. xxri. It): Dan. xii. 2; Job xix. 26, and iu some 
of the Psalms: and it may at first sight be a sub- 
ject of surprise that the Sadducees were not con- 
vinced by the authority of those passages. But 
although the Sadducees regarded the hooks which 
contained these passages as sacred, it is more than 
doubtful wbetlier any of the Jews regarded them 
as sacred in precisely the same sense as the written 
I aw. There is a danger here of confounding the 
ideas which are now common amongst Christians, 
who regard the whole ceremonial law as abrogated, 
with tlie ideas of Jews after the time of Ezra, 
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while the Temple was still standing, or even with 
the ideas of orthodox modem Jews. To the Jews 
Moan was and is a colossal Form, preeminent in 
authority above all subsequent prophets. Nc% only 
did his aeries of signs and wonders in Egypt and 
at the Red Sea transcend in magnitude and brill- 
iancy those of any other holy men in the Old 
Testament, not only was he the centre in Mount 
Sinai of the whole legislation of the Israelites, but 
even the mode by which divine communications 
were made to him from Jehovah was peculiar to 
him alone. While others were addressed in visions 
or in dreams, the Supreme Being communicated 
with him alone mouth to mouth and face to face 
(Num. xii. 6, 7, 8; Ex. xxxiii. 11; Deut. v. 4, 
xxxiv. 10-12). Hence scarcely any Jew would 
have deemed himself bound to believe in man's 
resurrection, nnless the doctrine had been pro- 
claimed by Moses; and as the Sndducees disbe- 
lieved the transmission of any oral law by Moses, 
the striking absence of that doctrine from the 
written Law freed them from the necessity of ac- 
cepting the doctrine as divine. It is not meant by 
this to deny that Jewish believers in the resurrec- 
tion had their faith strengthened and confirmed by 
allusions to a resurrection in scattered passages of 
the other sacred writings ; but then these passages 
were read and interpreted by means of the central 
light which streamed from the Oral I aw. The 
8adducees, however, not making use of that light, 
would hare deemed all such passages inconclusive, 
as being, indeed, tbe utterances of holy men, yet 
opposed to other texts which had equal claims to 
be pronounced sacred, but which could scarcely be 
supposed to have been written by men who believed 
Id a resurrection (Is. xxxviii. 18, 19; Ps. vi. 5, 
m. 9, Ixxxviii. 10, 11, 12; Eccl. ix. 4-10). Tbc 
veal truth seems to be that, as in Christianity tbc 
doctrine of the resurrection of man rests on belief 
in tbe resurrection of Jesus, with subsidiary argu- 
ments drawn from texts in the Old Testament, and 
from man’s instincts, aspirations, and moral nature; 
•o, admitting fully the same subsidiary arguments, 
the doctrine of the resurrection among Pharisees, 
and the successive generations of orthodox Jews, 
and tbe orthodox Jews now living, has rested, and 
rests, on a belief in the supposed Oral Jaw of 
Moses. On this point the statement of the learned 
Grand-Rabbi to whom allusion has been already 
made deserves particular attention. “ What causes 
most surprise in perusing tbe Pentateuch is tbe 
silence which it seems to keep respecting the most 
fundamental and the most consoling truths. The 
doctrines of the immortality ef the soul, and of 
retribution beyond the tomb, are able powerfully to 
fortify man against the violence of the passions and 
the seductive attractions of rice, and to strengthen 
his steps in tbe nigged path of virtue: of them- 
selves they smooth all the difficulties which are 
raised, all the objections which are made, against 
the government of a Divine Providence, and account 
for tbe good fortune of the wicked and tbe bad 
fortune of the just But man searches in rain for 
these truths, which be desires so ardently; he in 
vain de\oun with avidity each page of Holy Writ; 
he does not find either them, or the simple doc- 
trine of the resurrection of tbe dead, explicitly 
announced. Nevertheless truths so consoling and 
of such an elevated order cannot have been passed 
over in silence, and certainly God has not relied 
on the mere sagacity of the human mind in order 
lo announce litem only implicitly. He hat trant- 
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mitied them verbally , with the meant ef faaaf 
them in the text. A supplementary tradkum mm 
necessary , indispensable : thit tradition exists 
Motet received the Law from Sinai, transmitted 
it to Joshua , Joshua to the elders, the elders trans- 
mitted it to the prophets, and the prophets to At 
men of the great synagogue ” (Klein, Le Judaisms 
ou la Verite tur le Taltuud, p. 15). 

In connection with the disbelief of a nsontetin 
by the Sadducees, it is proper to notice the state- 
ment (Acta xxiii. 8) that they likewise denied then 
was “ angel or spirit." A perplexity arises as Is 
the precise sense in which this dental ia to be aa- 
derstood. Angels are so distinctly mentioned is 
the Pentateuch and other books of the OU Tan- 
ment, that it is hard to understand bow those ako 
acknowledged the Old Testament to have dhiu 
authority could deny the existence of angels (an 
Gen. xvi. 7, xix. 1, xxii. 11, xxviii. 12; Ex. xxiii. 
20; Num. xxii. 23; Judg. xiii. 18; 2 Sam. xxiv. 
16, and other passages). Tbe difficulty ia incremerf 
by the fret that no such denial of angels ia reeovded 
of the Sadducees either by Josephus, or ia the 
Misbna, or, it is said, in any part of the Talmadinl 
writings. The two principal explanations whwk 
have l>een suggested are, either that the Saddams 
regarded the angels of the Old Testament as tna 
sitory unsubstantial representations of Jehwah. or 
that they disbelieved, not the angels of thr okl 
Testament, but merely the angelical system slu-fa 
had become developed in the popular letirf of thr 
Jews after their return from the Babylonian ( 'ap- 
tivity (Herzfeld, Grtchichte det Vulirt JisntL, m 
364). Either of these explanations may pernor 
be correct ; and tbe first, although there are nnuer 
ous texts to which it did not apply. would fcne 
received some countenance from passages whom 
the same divine appearance which at one time n 
called the “angel of Jehovah " is afterwards caHsJ 
simply “ Jehovah ” (see the instances pointed sal 

by Gesenius, *. r. Gen. xvi. 7, U, xxii. 

11, 12, xxxl. 11, 16; Ex. lii. 2, 4; Judg. ri. 14, 
22, xiii. 18, 22). Perhaps, however, another sug- 
gestion is admivible. it appears from Acts xxm. 
9, that some of the scribes on the aide of the 
Pharisees suggested the possibility of a spirit or 
an angel having spoken to St- Paul, on the mr 
occasion when it is asserted that the Seddnoras 
denied tbe existence of angd or spirit. Now the 
Sadducees may have disMieved in the o munaw 
of any such phenomena in tbeir own time, akhoqgfc 
they accepted all the statements respecting a a gd b 
in the Old Testament; and thus the key to the 
assertion in tbe 8th verse that tbe Sadducees donri 
“ angel or spirit ” would he found exclusively ia 
the 9th verse. This view of the Sadduosos may he 
illustrated by the present state of opinion aaaeng 
Christians, the great majority of whom do not a 
any way deny the existence of angels as w wrfol 
in tbe Bible, and yet they certainly dhbrfinv that 
angels speak, at the present day, even In tha aaS 
virtuous and pious of mankind. 

III. The opinions of the Sadducees rrsparting 
the freedom of tbe will, and tbe way in which 
those opinions are treated by Joaephua ( AnL xm. 
5, § 9), hare been noticed elsewhere [Pnanucaa, 
iii. 2478], and an explanation has been thsrs sag- 
Rested of tbe prominence given to a di ftwaa ia 
this respect between tbe Sadducees and the Phari- 
sees. It may 1* here added that posnljj the greed 
stress bid by the .>.tJducei» uu the freedom «f the 
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«{| taaj hare bad aotne connection with their 
farming neb a large portion of that clan from 
which criminal judge* were selected. Jewish phi- 
tou ipb m in their study, although they knew that 
punishments as an instrument of good were un- 
avoidable, might indulge in reflections that man 
nemsd to be the creature of circumstances, and 
might regard with compassion the punishments 
iaflrtod on individnnl* whom a wiser moral train- 
ing and a more happily ImlanceJ nature might have 
mads useful meniUr* of society. Those Jews who 
e«e almost exclusively religious teachers would 
mfardly insist on tlie inability of man to do any- 
Uiag good if God's lh.|v Spirit were taken away 
ftam him fPs. U. 11, 12). and would enlarge on 
fts peril* which surrounded man from the tempta- 
tions of Satan and evil angels or spirits (1 ( hr. 
cri. 1; Toh. lii. 17 V. But it ia likely that the 
Imdeac i e i of the judhul clam would be more prac- 
tical and direct, and more strictly in acconiance 
with the idea* of the Levitical prophet Ezekiel 
(nui 11-10) in a well-known passage in which he 
r*m the responsibility of bad actions, and seems 
•» attribute tlte power of performing good actions, 
Tvdantely to the individual agent Hence the 
mfiwiit of the lines — 


■ Oar arts oar Angels are, or good or ill, 

Oer beat shadow* that walk by us still,” 

that portion of truth on which the 
, in inflicting punishments, would dwell 
w«h nog emphasis: and as, in some sense, they 
dhbsbrved in angels, these lines have a peculiar 
<fem to to regarded as a correct exponent of Sad- 
dusaa* thought* And yet perhaps, if writings 
•are ertant in which the Kadducees explained their 
«wi adeaa, we might find that they reconciled these 
Kwci iAa , as we may be certain that Ezekiel did, 
r-ih other [soign apparently of a different import 
» tto < JtJ I'estaroent, and that the line of demar- 
•adim between them and the Pharisees was not, 
• tboory. so very sharply marked aa the account 
d I so p h i s s would lead us to suppose. 

IV. Nusae of the early Christian writer*, such 
m [lltffnL FkiU+ytkuin. ix. 29, and the spu- 
rwm add-on to TcrtulL Ih Prater. Hard. c. 
1 (a 45 ,] Epiphanius (Hat a. xiv.), Origen 
and J mwe < ia tlieir respective Commentaries on 
Vast. can. 41, 12. S3) attribute to the Sadducees 
st|irtin*i of all the Sacred Scriptures except the 
l‘ aesiiTt Sorb rejection, if true, would un- 
- w m a d ly constitute a most important additional 
tAsaw between the Sadducees and Pharisees. 
IV Wsasmsit of these Christian writers is, how- 
dy admitted to have been founded 
of the truth, and probably to 
a confusion of the Sadducees 
mat ike fwsrifns, See Ughtfoot's Harm Ht- 

1 «■ Matt. ih. 7; HersfekTs GtmchirkU da 

fdb J^a-mmi, it. Ml. Josephus is wholly silent 
m m aa istifosisa on this point between the 
» awd Pharisees: sod it is absolutely in- 
t that on the three several occasions when 
to win imat an aecoont of the opinions of the 
toe wek he should have been silent respect- 
fag tm antagonism if It had really cx- 
ad . ia xiiL 1, { 9, xviii. 1, § 3; B. J. ii. 8, 



§ 14). Again, the existence of such a momentous 
antagonism would be incompatible with the man- 
ner in which Josephus speaks of John Hyrcanus, 
who was high-priest and king of Judaea thirty-one 
yean, and who nevertheless having been previously 
a Pharisee, became * Sudducee towards the close 
of bis life. This llvrcauus. who died about 106 
u. c., bad been so iuveterately hostile to the Sa- 
maritans, that when about three years before hit 
death he took their city Samaria, he razed it to 
the ground; and he is represented to have dug 
caverns in various parts of the soil in order to sink 
the surface to a level or slope, and then to have 
diverted streams of water over it, in order to efface 
marks of such a city having ever existed. If the 
Sadducees had come so near to the Samaritans 
as to reject the divine authority of all the books 
of the Old Testament except the Pentateuch, it is 
very unlikely that Josephus, after mentioning the 
death of Hyrcanus, should have spoken of him 
as be does in the following manner: “ lie was 
| esteemed by Hod worthy of three of the greatest 
privileges, the government of the nation, the dig- 
nity of the high-priesthood, and prophecy. For 
God was with him and enabled him to know fu- 
ture events.” Indeed, it may be inferred from 
this passage that Josephus did not eveu deem it 
a matter of vital importance whether a high priest 
was a Sadducee or a Pharisee — a latitude of tolera- 
tion which we may he confident he would not have 
indulged in, if tiie divine authority of all the books 
of the Old Testament except the Pentateuch, had 
been at stake. What probably had more influence 
than anything else in occasioning this misconcep- 
tion respecting the Sadducees, was the circumstance 
that in arguing with them on the doctrine of a 
future life, ( hriat quoted from the Pentateuch only, 
although there are stronger texts in favor of the 
doctrine in some other books of the Old Testament. 
But probable reasons have been already assigned 
why Christ, in arguing on this subject with the 
Sadducees, referred only to the supposed opinions 
of Moses rather than to isolated passages extracted 
from the productions of any other sacred writer. 

V. In conclusion, it may be proper to notice a 
fact, which, while it accounts for misconceptions of 
early Christian writers respecting the Sadducees, is 
on other ground* well worthy to arrest the atten- 
tion. This fact is the rapid disappearance of tbe 
Sadducees from history after the first century, and 
the subsequent predominance among the Jews of 
the opinions of the Pharisees. Two circumstances, 

| indirectly, but powerfully, contributed to produce 
|tbis result: 1st The state of the Jews after the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus; and 2dly. The 
growth of the Christian religion. As to the first 
point it is difficult to over-estimate the consterna- 
tion and dismay which the destruction of Jerusalem 
occasioned in the minds of sincerely religious Jews. 
Their holy city was in ruins; their holy and beau- 
tiful Temple, tbe centre of their worabip and their 
love, had been ruthlessly burnt to the ground, and 
Dot one stone of it was left upon another: their 
magnificent hopes either of an ideal king who was 
to restore the empire of David, or of a Son of Man 
who was to appear to them in tbeclouda of heaven, 


• tW foniai Him would to aqaally applicable, 
C a • Mt tmprhtmhh. tw Ukevfaa ro- 

n S mm Ofafasss toa*f la astrology, so common 
■wg to* to* i md Ckrtsttaua of tbs Middle Ago* : — 


** Man la hU own gur i and the tool that can 
Bsa<ier an honeal and a perfect man, 

Commuadi all light, all lnftnsnea, all feta i 
Nothing to him felta early, or too late." 

FusTcnia's Linas “ Wpo* mm UtmM Mam'a Artsn.* 
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seemed to them for a while like empty dream*; and 
the whole visible world whs, to their imagination, 
black with desolation and despair. In this tbeir hour 
of darkness and anguish, they naturally turned to 
the consolations and hopes of a future state, and the 
doctrine of the Sadducees that there mas nothing 
beyond the present life would have appeared to 
them cold, heartless, and hateful. Again, while 
they were sunk in the lowest depths of depression, 
a new religion which they despised as a heresy and 
a superstition, of which one of their own nation 
was the object, and another the unrivaled mission- 
ary to the heathen, was gradually making its way 
among the subject* of their detested conquerors, 
the Homan*. One of the causes of its success was 
undoubtedly the vivid belief in the resurrection of 
Jesu», and a consequent resurrection of all man- 
kind, which was accepted by its heathen converts 
with a |uuftioii3te earnestness, of which those who 
at the present day are familiar from infancy with 
the doctriue of the resurrection of the dead can 
form only a faint idea. To attempt to check the 
progress of this new religion among the Jew* by an 
appeal to the temporary reword* and punishments 
of the Pentateuch, would have been as idle os an 
endeavor to check an explosive power by ordinary 
mechanical restraints. Consciously, therefore, or 
unconsciously, many circumstances combined to 
inducr the Jews, who were not Pharisees, but who 
resisted the new heresy, to rally round the stand- 
ard of the Oral Low, and to assert that their holy 
legislator, Moses, bad transmitted to his faithful 
people by word of mouth, although not in writing, 
the revelation of a future state of rewards and 
punishments. A great lielief was thus built up on 
a great fiction ; early teaching and custom supplied 
the place of evidence; faith in an imaginary fact 
produced results as striking as could have flowed 
from the fact itself ; and the doctriue of a Mosaic 
Oral Law, enshrining convictions and hopes deeply 
rooted in the human heart, has triumphed for 
nearly 1800 }ears in the ideas of the Jewish peo- 
pie. This doctrine, the pledge of eternal life to 
them, as the resurrection of Jesus to Christians, is 
•till maintained by the majority of our Jewish con- 
temporaries; and it will pndml ly continue to be 
the creed of millions long utter the present genera- 
tion of mankind has passed away front the earth." 

K. T. 

• Literature . — It should be noted, perhaps, 
that the Jewish sects are treated of in the lately 
discovered Philosophumena or Refutatio omnium 
fhtrrtium, now generally ascribed to Hippolytus, 
lib. ix. cc. 18 — 30. The Sadducees are not named 
by Philo, but (IrcHMimnn, Dt PhiUs. Sadducaorum , 
4 partt Ups. 1836-38, 4to, has collected from this 
Author a Urge number of passages which he sup- 
poses to relate to them. Hi* conjectures, however, 
have not been generally adopted by scholars (see 


a Io Germany and elsewhere, some of tbs most 
learned Jews disbelieve in a Mosaic Oral Law ; and 
Judaism seem* ripe to enter oo a new phase. Based 
oo the Old Tee lament, but avoiding the mistakes of 
the Karaites, it might still have a grsat future ; but 
whether it could last another 1800 years with the be- 
lief in a future life, a- a revealed doctrine, depending 
not oo a supposed reveiatiou by Moees, but solely on 
scattered texts, in the Hebrew Scriptures, Is an is- 
Greeting subject for speculation. 

b The primary meaning of according to 

9asmtM and Dietrich, is " pure ; ” according to FUrst 


SAINTS 

Winer, BAL Reabc&rterb. and Beam hi Hsnsg'i 
ReaLEncykL, art. Sadducder). The own mart 
writers respecting the Sadducees an merit inaeH 
under the art. Pharisees, voL iii. p. 247V 
Among these, Keim, Deraibourg and Hasanth 
may be specially referred to for a view of the ktnt 
researches and opinions. See also Funt‘s Ot- 
ic fiicht* dt s Karderthums, 2 rob. Letps. 1963-45, 
and J. R. llanne, Die Pharisder u. Sntkhdrr 
alt pniiL Parteun , in Hilgeufeld'a Zmisckr. /. mm. 
Thtol, 1867, x. 131-179, 239-263. A 

SAT)OC ( Sndoch ). L Zadok the aueailsr 
of Ezra (2 Esdr. i. 1; comp. Ear. vii. 2). 

2. (2o3&c: Sadoc.) A descendant of Znb 
babel in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt LIT 

SAFFRON caredm: upduot' cream) 

U mentioned only in Cant. iv. 14 with other odona 
substances, such as spikenard, calamus, cinnamon, 
etc.; there Is not the slightest doubt that * saf- 
fron ” is the correct rendering of the Hebrew word: 
the Arabic Kurkum is similar to the Hebrew, sad 
denotes the Crocus satins, or “saffron crocus." 
Saffron has from the earliest times been in Ugh 
esteem as a perfume: “ it is used,** says Roma- 
mu Her ( Bib. Bvl. p. 138), u for the same p ur pose* 
as the modern pot-pourri.** Saffron was also wed 
in seasoning dishes (Apicius, p. 270); it catered 
into the composition of many spirituous extracts 
which retained the scent (see Beckmann's ffiSL t/ 
Intent. L 175, where the whole subject is very falh 
discussed). 'Hie port of the plant which was aaed 
was the stigma, which was pulled out of the flower 
and then dried. Dr. Hoyle says, that “ sometimes 
the stigmas are prepared by being submitted to 
pressure, and thus made into cake saffron, a fore 
in which it is still imported from Persia into la- 
dia.** Hasselquist (Trot. p. 36) states that is 
certain places, as around Magnesia, large quali- 
ties of saffron are gathered and exported to differs* 
places in Asia and Europe. Kitto (Phys. flisL ef 
Paltst. p. 321) sajs that the safflower (Car d m m 
tinctwius), a very different plant from the crocus, 
is cultivated in Syria for the sake of the flowers 
which are used in dyeing, but the Karb&m no doubt 
denotes the Crocus satins. The word saffron a 
derived from the Arabic Znfran , “ yellow.** This 
plant gives its name to Saffron- Walden, in Eton, 
where it is largely cultivated. It belongs to tha 
Natural Order hidactcs. W. H. 

• SAINTS (derived, through the French, fore 
the I.atin sanctus ) occurs io the O. T. six tan 

times as the translation of EPVTp or its cognatoa. 

and nineteen tiroes as the translation of TCT 1 . 
which Hebrew words are with a few exceptions rep- 
resented in the LXI. by Bryiot and tries rapn- 
ively. 6 In some instances when to we\ 


" pure,” "fresh ; ** according to Meter (Hr* UV- 
zefro., p. 896) n separated. 1 ' HupfcM ascribe* to 

TDH (Comm, oo Ps. Iv. 4) a passive form, "to 
vondT* *Aytor (from o£», a£opai, rvaeroto, akin to 
ay* fuu. Buttmann's Lsxilogus, i. 236 ; F. tians r 4' 
seems by derivation to signify " very pure,** itom 
M holy.*’ The derivatton of oner. " hallowed.'’ w tow 
certain (see Benfoy, OriteM. Wvrxtltj |. 49* f 
*0<ri<K, cotntnoo io the classics, in MbUcal Gnek w- 
cede* from use. As a personal epithet it to a jp i tot ar 
Christian* but ooce in the N. T., and then la S ^rfo 
lug the offlcUl characta* of a bishop (TIL i 8). *Apn 
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4acrii«ft their inherent personal character (Pa. 
ax. 4, ixxi. 23, xxxiv. 9, xxxvii. 28, etc.). But 
■i the majority of cun it seems to be used in a 
theocratic rather than a moral tense ; so that, while 
taring often a secondary reference, more or less 
•vied. to holiness as the prescribed and appropri- 
ate character of those who bear it, it is applied in- 
dwriniLnaldv (especially in the later books) to the 
hnri lies, as a nation consecrated to God (Pa. 1. 6, 
nxxii. 9; Dan. vii. 18, 21, 22, 25, 27; cf. viii. 24, 
cl 7; Exod. xix. 6; Num. xvi. 3; 1 Eadr. viii. 
79 ). 

la the X. T., where it is found Cl times, it uni- 
fcrailv corresponds to the Greek iyiot, and in its 
application to Christiaus it is not used to designate 
them distinctively as respects either their nation, 
duj or their locality, nor doe* it denote outward 
Mfantiuu, nor does it refer — at least primarily — 
to their moral characteristics, whether they be 
ffcmt as pardoned sinners, or as the possessors of 
«a i ai pa ted boliness, or of some degree of actual 
hobaroa, or as predestined to perfect holiness, or as 
constituting a community the greater or more im- 
portant number of whom are holy; but it is an 
^p rfl i t awi of all ( hristians as Christians. On be- 
soming Christians tiiey become also 14 saints” (cf. 
At ose of the singular in Phil. ir. 21). Vet as 
is the o. T. the inherent sense of the word often 
{imam through the theocratic, so in the N. T., 
qpani-h to the spiritual nature of the Christian 
dapmsat**!. the theocratic sense is regarded as 44 ful- 
ifed * m tlie spiritual, the consecration b viewed 
ftnrr as internal and personal, the &yioi are also 
fytsrM«r 9 ( (cf. 1 Cor. i. 2; Eph. i. 1, 4; 1 
PM. tl 9.) (Note the fluctuation in the meaning 
«f ky*i(w in John xvii. 17, 19; and see Heb. ii. 
11) T bis sense, however, is one which does not so 
math W in the won! itself, as result from the na- 
•■rt of the ** people of God/* which 44 the saints *’ 
■Miiute ; accordingly it comes to view wilh dif- 
faswt <fa j pw ea of distinctness in different passages. 
TW i sloe of the term for moral uses is greatly 
a ynste d by this very flexibility and possible com- 
pnhss'cwa of signification. 

rw urm is *b» applied in the O. T. several 
tomm IVruL xxxiii. 2; Job v. I, xv. 15; Ps. 
kmt 5. 7 ; Zee h. xiv. 5) to the angeb as preemi- 
•mdf “ h*4y and In one olecura passage. Hot. 
xl 11 iui. 1, LXX. ymbf (yiot), to God himself 
m jr4. cf. Josh. xxhr. 19; Prov. ix. 10, xxx- 
t l» the X. T., abo, it b thought by many 
■patir i to be nsed of holy anyth in 1 These, iii. 
U <m* Jode, eer. 14); in Rev. xv. 3 the reading 
‘sun " m aneostained by the MSS. 

(r-iosfh the term b used in some passages 
•bi vrirr chief! r, if not exclusively, to the con* 
•sneion of the Messiah's kingdom in the world 
to aas Kph. l 18; Col l 12; cf. Acts xx. 32, 

a to* «<Ur bawl, though found as sariy as Herod., 
a la rrol *jm Greek, but Tery eouunon In ths 
^** — sr«rini by tb« sacred writers apparently be- 
ea* u paaaia holiness under the aspect of awe 

nwsads a pmwea. Its eerrelais (ttf’Tj?) lint occurs 
« essSsi ef tbs appearance of God* to Moses ( Ex 
* *. flee O v ZrssrhwUa, PtnfnntnrtlaS, etc., p 
>1 t Tlitasss, 4* ,**a. fa So r. 7>*f. i. 22 f. ; Cre 
w It H 4*r S. T. (irarilat, pp 27 f , 

Tsemrii ^ra mf S. 7\ f KlxeUi p. 812 If , 
ttf US f Km mr sd ) 

• TW aaresrrtcssd appltearie* of the torn assme to 
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xxvi. 18), yet it b nowhere used to designate the 
people of God in heaven, as distinguished from 
those on earth. Nor b it ever restricted to the 
eminently pious in distinction from the mass of 
■ believers. 4 * 

| in the saints Christ will be glorified at hb com- 
ing (2 Thess. i. 10 ), and they will be in some tense 
participants in the judgment (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3; cf. 
Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30). Nowhere in the 
Scriptures are they represented ns objects of wor- 
ship, nor is their agency invoked. 

The resurrection of saints, mentioned Matt 
xx vii. 52, 53, has raised many q*te.«tioiis, very few 
of which can lie answered confidently. That the 
saints spoken of were brought to life Irom the dead, 
and that they went into Jerusalem after Christ's 
resurrection and were seen by many, the language 
leaves no doubt That their tombs were iu the 
vicinity of Calvary and were ojieued contempora- 
neous! i with the earthquake, appears to be implied 
(cf. v*r 54 ). That they were not or at least were not 
solely, departed disciples of Christ seems probable; 
for as yet 44 many ” of the in could hardly have 
dioft Further, the term “saints” applied thus in 
a Christian document to deceased Jews who at the 
same time are spoken of as wswoijiTuafiwr, 6 still 
more the cougruities of the case, make it probable 
that the word has here a distinctive force and de- 
notes Jewish roorthie* (cf. 1 Let iii. 5). The 
arrangement of the words favors the interpretation 
that “ they caine forth from their sepulchres after 
the lord's resurrection;” accordingly i/ytpdjjcap 
has been regarded by some expositors as antici- 
patory, by others more naturally as signifying 
merely “ raised to and so distinguishing the 
vivification from the quitting the tombs. The 
majority, however, have considered the reaninmtion 
and the resurrection ax simultaneous: some hold- 
ing that Itoih took pluce at Christ's death, and 
that the risen saint* first 44 came into the holy city 
after his resurrection;” while others, and by far 
the greater number, have preferred to make the 
assumption that both were postponed until after 
Chriat had risen. Possibly we may find in cAftcna 
support for the supposition that they bad died 
recently (and so were recognized by those to whom 
they appeared ). Certainly there b nothing either 
in the use of thb word or of ivt$a*i<r(h)<Tayf nor 
in the context of historic realities in which the 
incident lies imbedded, to lavor the theory that 
tlieir appearance was by dream or vision, and con- 
fined to the mind of the “ many ” who saw them. 
These last we may, in accordance with Acts x. 41, 
plausibly infer to have been fullowets of Jesus or in 
sympathy with him. Whetlier the risen saints 
were clothed with immortal bodies and ascended 
with their I.ord (as the commentators have been 
commonly pleased to assume), or rose to die again; 

bars cnntinue.1 down to tbs times of Irenwu* and 
TertullUn (Herzog, Reai-Ennsk. v. 670) The civ use 
in the Apostle*’ Creed relative to "the communion of 
saints ” is not found in the more ancient forms of that 

Coo fr*- ion 

5 Tliis word, while It does not seem to vnrmnt any 
doctrinal inference* respecting the nature of the in ter- 
med inte state, doe* appear to be need in the New Test, 
specifically of the righteous dead 

v 'Ep+«» 't'fm would be appropriately used, Indeed, 
of a spectral appsarance (ef \Vl*d. of Sol. aril. 4), 
but may designate no lees appropriately an tppsannos 
Id ths body. See John xiv 22. 
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whether they were the only owes among the tie* 
parted whose condition was affected immediately 
by the death of Christ, or were bat specimens of 
an effect experienced by all the righteous, or the 
ante-Christian, dead a — we have no meant of 
knowing. 

But however perplexing our ignorance may be 
respecting details, the substantial facts stated above 
must be accepted by all who accept the inspired 
record. To discard that record as an Interpolation, 
as a few critics bare done, is a procedure in direct 
violation of all diplomatic evidence in the case, cor- 
roborated as that evidence is by one or two iiitetmd 
characteristics (particularly r\y aylay *6\iy t cf. 
It. 5). Nor ia there any pretext for regarding it as 
a mythical amplification of the fact that graves were 
opened by the earthquake. Matthew, to be sure, 
is the only evangelist who mentions the incident; 
bat Marie and Luke concur with him In stating 
that tbs vail of tbc Temple was rent. Why, then, 
should we not here as in other cases consider par- 
ticulars not manifestly false, rather as confirmed by 
the ctmcurrence of the other testimonies ill refer- 
ence to a port of the story, than as discredited by 
their silence respecting the remainder f And why 
should the existence of apocryphal appendages 6 
bring suspicion upon this any more thxn npon 
other portions of the sacred narrative upon which 
such excrescences were formed ? Nor can the hy- 
pothesis of Strauss lay claim to plausibility. He ! 
conceives that the story was fabricated to answer a 
twofold Messianic expectation of tbe times which 
had not been fulfilled by Jesus during bis ministry, 
namely, that the Messiah would effect a general 
resurrection of the pious dead, and that, too, a res- 
urrection to immortal life. Vet the narrative is 
made to meet the first requirement only by exag- 
gerating improbably the numerical force of woAAd ; 
and concerning a resurrection to immortal life it 
gives, ss has been already intimated, no hint. Ob- 
viously the incident ought not to be contemplated 
as an isolated fact, hut as one of the accompani- 
ments of the crowning event in the history of a 
being whose entire earthly career was attended l>y 
miracles. Viewed thus, its blended strangeness 
snd appropriateness, its “ probability of improba- 
bility, M affords a presumption of its truth. 

For a list of the treatises which the passage has 
called forth, the reader may see IJaae's LeUn Jesu , 
1865, § 119 (5th ed.). An idea of the speculations 
in which writers hsve indulged here may be gath 
end from Calmet's dissertation, translated in the 
Journal of Sacred Lit. for Jan. 1848, pp. 112-125. 

J. H. T. 

SA'LA (JoAd: Sale). Salah, or Shklah, 
the father of Eber (Luke ill. 85). 

SAXAH (n^B? [» missile, weapon ; also 
sprout]; SoAd: Sale). Tbe son of Arphaxad and 


ft A I. A M IR 

fotbre oT fiber (Gen. x. 24, xL 12 14; Luka I L 80 
Tbe name is significant of extension, the regress 
verb being applied to tbe spreading out of tbs 
roots and branches of trees (Jer. xvii. 8 ; Es. xvu. 
6). It thus seems to imply the historical fcetsf 
the gradual extension of a branch of the fim Mir 
race from its original seat in Northern Areyria 
towards the river Euphrates- A place with a 
similar name in Northern Mesopotamia is notassi 
by Syrian writers (Knobei, m (Jen. xl); hut we 
can hardly assume its identity with the Salah ef 
the Bible. Ewald (Greek. L 854) and Von Bohhn 
(Ini rod. to (Jen. ii. 905) regard the name as partly 
fictitious, the former explaining it as a son or 
spring , the latter as tbe father of a race. That 
the name is significant does not prove it fietitisre, 
and the conclusions drawn by these writers are 
unwarranted. [The proper form of thia name is 
Shklah, which see. — A.] W. L. & 

8AL/AMIS (SoAopir [prob. fr. Aa,, are, m 
being near tbe shore]: Salamis ), a city at lbs 
east end of the island of Cyprus, and the first floss 
visited by Paul and Barnabas, on the fowl ariuieu- 
sry journey, after leaving tbe mainland at Selsreia. 
Two reasons why they took this course o b viorely 
suggest themselves, namely, tbe foot that Cyprus 
(and probably Salamis) was tbe native place of 
Barnabas, and tbe geographical proximity ef tkh 
end of the island to Antioch. But a further non 
is indicated by a circumstance io the nanuthe 
(Acta xiii. 5). Here alone, among all the Urmk 
cities visited by St. Paul, we read expressly of ** syn- 
agogues ” in the plural. Hence we eoodsle that 
there were many Jews in Cyprus. And this ■ M> 
harmony with what we read elsewhere. To rey 
nothing of possible mercantile relations ia very 
early times [Chittim; Cnicua], Jewish treilrsb 
in the island are mentioned during the period 
when the SefouckUs reigned at Antioch (1 Mw 
xv. 23). In the reign of Augustus tbe Cyprus 
oopper-mines were farmed to Herod the Gnat 
(Joseph. Ant. xvi. 4, § 5), and this would proU 
ably attract many Hebrew fomiliea: to which v* 
may add evidence to the same effect from Philo 
(Legal, ad Caium) at the very time of 8t l*auU 
journey. And again at a later period, in the 
reigns of Tn^an and Hadrian, we are informed st 
dreadful tumults here, caused by a vast tuakMufo 
of Jews, in tbe course of which ** Uie whole popu- 
lous city of Salamis become a desert** (Milreau* 
Hist, of the Jem, iii 111, 112). We moj wefi 
believe that from the Jews of Salamis cant asm* 
of those early Cypriote Christiana, who are as 
prominently mentioned in the aoeount of the Aral 
spreading of the Gospel beyond Palestine (Ads 
xl 19, 20), even before the first missionary expe- 
dition . Mnsson (xxi. 16) might he one of three. 
Nor ought Mark to he forgotten here. He was si 
Salamis with Paul, and his own kinsman Banahos; 
and again be was there with the same hi— ■**■» afore 


• There is no propriety in associating, ss many 
commutators do, this incident in Matt, with the state- 
ment relative to " the spirits in prison ** (1 Pet. iii. 19). 
Although Peter's language is generally rendered in the 
versions sad commentaries, ,f who were sometime dU- 
ebedicot," sod so Christ's prea c hing represented as 
having taken place after his death, yet such s trans- 
ition to given la dmegsid of the fort that «*«« Cijcrtun, 

■gree t ag as it does with a noun which has the article 
yet wanting it. Is property a ptedkotive. not aa 
atln'uittre. participle. Says Donaldson (Greek Gram. 


8d sd., p 582): "Tbs participle without *» ar*h 
can never be rightly rendered by the re Is live endure 
with a definite antecedent, which is equivalent to the 
participle icitA aa article" (cf. The AVer Osryto, f 
894 f.). Green in his N. T. Grammar (p. 64, «d 180) 
renders the passage, ” lie went and preached te tbs 
imprisoned spirits on their being ooce on a tfoi dis- 
obedient, when/* etc. 

6 On this point are Entnf. Hired. (2d Part) e. 17 t{ 


Thllo, Cod. A port. AT. 7*, pp. 780 t, 840 t; lb* 
Eeang Apaer. p 801 C. 
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ht wtsendereUndiug with St. Paul and tbs tepon- 
ioa xr. 39). 

Sahsiis was not Car from the modern Fama- 
f mmta. It was situated near a river called the 
ftdins, oo low ground, which is in fact a con tin - 
jstMi of the plain running up into the interior 
wwwd the pbce where Nicotin, the present capi- 
tal of Cyprus, stand*. We must notice in regard 
ts Salaam that its harbor is spoken of by Greek 
arters u very good ; and that one of the ancient 
IsMai lays down a road )«tween this city and 
Pattr**, the next place which Paul and Boruabas 
nrited on their journey. Salami* again has rather 
«a raniH-Tit position in subsequent Christian his- 
R*v Constantine or hi* successor rebuilt it, and 
mik'd it Constantia (“ Salami*, qua* nunc Con* 
* srth dicitar," Hieronytn. Philem. ), and, while it 
had this name, Kpiphanius was one of its bishops. 

Of the traveller* who have visited and described 


fishiaii, we most particularly mention Pococke 
ftnsc. <f tke Fast, U. 214) and Rovs (Urixen nock 
Are, //tit tm »**<*, Rhoifn$, umi Cy/*»u, pp. 1 IS— 
CO- These traveller* notice, in tl»e neighborhood 
rf >aUmi», a village named St. Srrgius , which is 
kmktirm a reminiscence of Sergius Panins, and a 
targe HmoUnf church hearing the name of St. 

and associated with a legend concerning 
tb* discnrrrv of his relic*. The legend will be 
fawd in t Valrrtius (i. 618, ed. Bonn). [Barna- 
rd; Seitcirs pAixra J J. S. H. 

SAL AS' A DAI [4 .yl .] ([Alex ] AoAowa&u; 
[T*l Hoca.J XofawaSaf: [Sin, Aaptwa&ai, MS. 
D] Infwsh i, a variation for Sunpidii (Aovpiw* 
•K Nam. L 6) in Jud. viii. 1. [Zckisiiaddal] 

B. F. W. 


i ALA -THIEL <S [Vn)tf:] 
l*kj#dU S-dnlkith *• I have asked God ** «), son 
sf Jwhuuwi king of Judah, and father of Zorobo- 
M. is i Him to Matt. L 12; but sou of Neri, and 
h as ir <4 Zarobahet, according to Luke UL 27; 
viih fkr genealogy in 1 Chr. ill. 17-19, leaves it 

* dtf *l Whether he Is the son of Amir or Jecho- 

m 4 makes ZorohoM his nephew. (Zekub- 
tau.) ( pan the Incontrovertible principle that 
•» would assign to the true son and heir 

* • fctog sny irdrrior and private parentage, whereas, 
m «h» auacnrv, the son of a private person would 
«*ara*T be placed in the royal pedigree on his be- 
■ ■ ; dm rightful heir to the throne ; we may 
eon. rth the utmost confidence, that St. Luke 

m the true date of the ease, when be informs 

* cm ?wlsih*c4 wae the eon of Neri, and a de- 
•wSmt W NsAhao the son of David. 6 And from 


i ta the royal pedigree, both in 1 Chr. 
re Gospel, alter the childless Jecho* 


nks, e we infer, with no less confidence, that, on the 
failure of Solomon’s line, he was the next heir to 
the throne of David. The appearance of Salathiel 
in the two pedigrees, though one deduces the 
descent from Solomon and the other from Nathan, 
is thus perfectly simple, and, indeed, necessary; 
whereas the notion of Salathiel being called Neri’s 
son, as Yardley and others have thought, because 
he married Neri’s daughter, is palpably absurd on 
the supposition of his being the son of Jechouias. 
On this last principle, you might have not two 
but about a million different pedigrees between Jo- 
chouias and Christ;* and yet you have no ra* 
tioual account, why there should actually be more 
than one. It may therefore be considered as cer- 
tain, that Salathiel was the sou of Neri, and the 
heir of Jechoniah. The question whether he was 
the father of Zerubbabel will be considered uuder 
that article. 0 Besides the passages already cited, 
Salathiel occurs in 1 Esdr. v. 5, 48, 56, vi. 2; 2 
Esdr. v. 16. 

As regards the orthography of the name, it has, 
as noted above, two forms in Hebrew. The con- 
tracted form [Shaltiel] is peculiar to Haggai, who 
uses it three times out of five; while in the first 
and last verse of bis prophecy be uses the full form, 
which is also found in Ezr. iii. 2; Neh. xii. 1. 
The LXX. everywhere have AoAoli^A, while the 
A. V. has (probably with an eye to correspondence 
with Matt, and Luke) Salathiel in 1 Chr. iii. 17, 
but everywhere else in the O. T. Siieai.tikl. 
[Genealogy of Jesus Christ; Jkiioiachin.] 

A. C. II. 

8AL'CAH/ (n^O [nxtndering, migration, 
Flint]; 2**x<d> *Ax<f» 2«A<f [Vat. EAy*]? Alex. 
AfffAxcu, EA x«, SfAxa: Sdrcha , SrlcJia). A 
city named in the early records of Israel as the ex- 
treme limit of Bashan (Deut. iii. 10; Josh. xiii. 
11) and of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. v. 11). On 
another occasion the name seems to denote a dis- 
trict rather than a town (Josh. xii. 6). By Eu- 
sebius and Jerome it is merely mentioned, appar- 
ently without their having had any real knowledge 
of it. 

It is doubtless identical with the town of SdL 
kkad, which stands at the southern extremity of 
the Jebel H&uran, twenty miles S. of Kumnoat 
(the ancient Keuath), which was the southern out- 
post of the Leja, the Argob of the Bible. Sillkad 
is named by both the Christian and Mohammedan 
historians of the middle ages (Will, of Tyre, xri. 
8, M Selcath ; M Abulfeda, in Schultens’ Uultx 
gtogr. “Sarchad”)* It was visited by Bmrkhardt 
(Syria, Nov. 22, 1810), Seetzen and other*, and 
more recently by Porter, who describes it at some 


• b illy «ut> aa aliusta* to 1 8mm. i. 10, 27, 28. 

li i agsi— i Om Lontt Family. 
k US vwth waling that Joseph os speaks of Zoro- 
* the no of SalathUI, of the posterity of Da- 
si tte tribe of Judah " (A. J. x J. 8, I 10) 

•a* an hft rd Rio to be the eoo of JeeonUh, of 
•ee W bad spake* (x. 11, § 2), be could hardly 
RU tm my m Cemp x. 7, $ 1. 

' * of ‘rV - God mn that he sboold die leav- 
mt a* «*lRl Rebind him ; wbeiefcce It w«te Oat athe- 
n * pnR tba* be n*te rally became father to Sala- 
Tli sgh At Lake bed never left us 8alathkTs 
tarn*- ap se Xathan, whole brother to goloauw, to 
mrnm mas helefeirl ew of aoother Sunilv, Gnd’i oath 
bond wake ae h a lW vv that. wUhoat any further rac- 
ed' f* Rs. as «r») 


d See a curious calculation In Blarkstone's Gmt- 
m«*/. U. 2W, that in the 20th degree of ancestry every 
man has above a million of ancestors, and In U.e 40th 
upwards of a million millions. 

• The theory of two 8alsUtlels, of whom each had 
a eoo called Zerubbabel, though adopted by ilottiuxer 
and J. G. Vues) us, is scarcely worth mentioning, ex- 
cept as s curiosity. 

/ One of the few Instance* of oar translators hav- 
ing represented the Hebrew Caph by e. Their com- 
mon practice is to use tk tor it — as indeed they have 
done on one occurrence of this very name [Suriua; 
and compare Cauls ; Caputos ; Caemo, ; Coat ; 
Cuts, etc ] 
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bngth (Five Yeare, ii. 176-116). Its identifica- 
tion with Salcah appears to be due to Geeenius 
(Burckh&rdt’s Rtisen, p. 507). 

Immediately below S&lkhnd commences the plain 
of the great Euphrates desert, which appears to 
stretch with hardly an undulation from here to 
Busnt on the Persian Gulf. Ilie town is of consid- 
erable size, two to three miles in circumference, 
surrounding a castle on a lofty isolated hill, which 
rises 300 or 400 feet above tbe rest of the place 
(Porter, pp. 178, 179). One of the gateways of the 
castle hears an inscription containing the date of 
A. i>. 24U (180). A still earlier date, namely, A. i>. 
196 (Septimius Severus), is found on a grave-stone 
(185). Other scanty particulars of its later history 
will be found in Porter. The hill on which the 
castle stands was probably at one time a crater, and 
its sides are still covered with volcanic cinder and 
blocks of lava. G. 

• Mr. Porter describes the pr e s e nt condition of 

this city in his Glint Cities of Bathan , p. 76 f. 
Though long deserted, “ five hundred of its booses 
are still standing, and from 300 to 400 families 
might settle in it nt any moment without laying a 
•tone, or expending an hour’s labor on repairs. 
The circumference of the town and castle together 
is about three miles. The open doors, the empty 
bouses, the rank grass and weeds, the long, strag- 
gling brambles in the doorways and windows, 
formed a strange, impressive picture which can 
never leave my memory. Street after street we 
traversed, the tread of our horses awakening mourn- 
ful echoes and startling the foxes from their dens 
in the palaces of Salcah. The cattle rises to tbe 
height of 300 feet, the southern point of the moun- 
tain range of Bashan. Tbe view from the top em- 
braces the plain of Bashan stretching out on the 
west to Ilermon; the plain of Moab on the south, 
to the horizon; and the plain of Arabia on the 
east beyond the range of vision. . . . From this 
one spot I saw upwards of 30 towns, all of them, 
so far as I could see with my telescope, habitable 
like Salcah, but eutirely deserted.” See the 
prophet’s remarkable prediction of this deeolation, 
Jer. xlviii. 15-29. H. 

SAI/CHAH (rO^D : 'eax® ! Stlcha). The 
form in which the name, elsewhere more accu- 
rately given Salcah, appears in Deut. iii. 10 

only. Tbe Targum Pseudigon. gives it 
i. e. Selucia; though which Seleuda they can have 
supposed was here intended it is difficult to im- 
agine. G. 

SAXEM i. e. Shalera [whole, perfect] : 

2oA.4m : 1* The place of which Mel- 

chizedek mas king (Gen. xiv. 18; Heb. vii. 1, 2). 
No satisfactory identification of it is perhaps possi- 
ble. The indications of the narrative are not suffi- 
cient to give any dew to its position. It is not 
safe even to infer, as some have done, 0 that it lay 
between Damascus and Sodom; for though it is 
said that the king of Sodom — who had probably 
regained his own city after the retreat of tbe As- 
syrians — went out to meet Abram, 

yet it ia also distinctly stated that tibia was after 
Abram had returned from tbe 

daughter of the kings. Indeed, it Is not oertain 

• Tor instance, Bochart, PkaUg , U. 4 ; Kwald, Gtsek. 

1.410. 


that there is any connection o ( time or plane be- 
tween Abram’s encounter with the king of Sod— 
and the appearance of Mrichizedeh. Nor, sap- 
posing this last doubt to be dispelled, is any dew 
afforded by tbe meutiou of the Valley of Shareh. 
since the situation even of that is more than on- 
certain. 

Dr. Wolff — no mean authority on oriental 
questions — in a striking passage in hie bet work, 
implies that Salem was — what the anther of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews understood it to be — a 
title, not tbe name of a place. u Mdchiaedek et 
old . . . had a royal title; be was * King of 
Righteousness,’ in Hebrew Melchizedek. Aid he 
was also * King of Peace, ' Me let- Salem. And 
when Abraham came to his tent he came forth 
with bread and wine, and was called * the Pried of 
the Highest,' and Abraham gave him a portion <rf 
his spoil. And just so Wolff’s friend in the da wi t 
of Meru in the kingdom of Khiva . . . vhev 
name b Abd-er-Rabman, which means 4 Slave of 
the merciful God ' . . . has also a royal title. He 
is called Shahe-Adaalat, 1 King of Rights— ’ 
— the same as Mrlchizedtk in Hebrew. And when 
he makes peace between kings be bears the tits. 
Shahs Soolkh, 4 King of Peace ’ — in Hebrew 
Uk-Salem.” 

To revert, however, to the topographical ques- 
tion ; two main opinion! have been current frw- 
the earliest ages of interpretation. 1. That of tw 
.Jewish commentators, who — from Onkek» { T 
gum) and Josephus ( B . J. vi. 10; Amt. i. 10. § 1 
vii. 3, § 2) to Kalisch (Comm, on Gem. p. 3tSO) — 
with one voice affirm that Salem is Jernaalra. an 
the ground tlint Jerusalem is ao called in Pa. hero 
2, the Psalmist, after the manner of poets, or from 
some exigency of kb poem, making use of the ar- 
chaic name in preference to that ill commce na 
This is quite feasible; but it b do argument for 
tbe identity of Jerusalem with the Salem of Md- 
chizedek. Sec this well put by Rriand ( PaL p. 
833). The Christiana of tbe 4th century held thr 
same belief with tbe Jews, as b evident from an ex- 
pression of Jerome (“ nostri omnea,” Ap. ad 
geluui, § 7). 

2. Jerome himself, however, b not of the mm • 
opinion, lie states (Ap. ad Eeang. $ 7) without 
hesitation, though apparently (as just observed 
alone in bis belief, that the Salem of Mdchisadsk 
was not Jerusalem, but a town near Scythopefe. 
which in his day was still called Salem, and where 
the vast ruins of tbe palace of Mdchiaedek were 
still to be seen. Elsewhere ( (Mom. * Salem ” , he 
locates it more precisely at eight Roman tuiln fnm 
Scythopolb, and gives its then name as Salami— 
Further, be identifies this Salem with the Saiaa 
(2a\*lp) of St. John tbe Baptist. That a Sab*, 
existed where St Jerome thus placet it there nrm 
be no doubt Indeed, the name has l«een recovered 
at the identical distance Idow BeisAn by Mr. Vos 
de Velde, at a spot otherwise suitable for Aaoa 
But that thb Salem, Salim, or Salumbs was the 
Salem of Melcliizedek, b as uncertain as that Jeru- 
salem was so. Tbe ruins were probably as mock 
the ruins of Melchizedek's palace as the remain* at 
Ramet eUKhnlil , three miles north of Hdewi. m 
those of “ Abraham’s house.” Nor b the drrsn 
by a consideration of Abram’s 1 ocurward 
route. He probably brought back hb party by 


6 Tbs fores of this word U oe r mrert m il n s w (Os 
stoius, Tkes. p. 1388 6). 
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As nd along the Ghor a* far as Jericho, and than 
>n— H the right ascended to the upper level of 

(fee csutn In the direction of Mature; but whether 
k crewed the Jordan at the Jisr Bennt Yakub 
uw the l-ake of Genr.esaret, or at the Jisr Me - 
below it, be would equally pass by both Scy- 
tbofshi and Jerusalem. At the same time it must 
U aob'etfed that the distance of Salem (at least 
qi dr« from the probable position of Sodom) 
iwi it difficult to suppose tliat the king of Sodom 
as Late advanced so far to meet Abram, adds its 
•w/fcl to the statement that the meeting took 
pbe* tAc t Abram had returned, — not during his 
mam, — and is thus so far in favor of Salem being 

■ Ws eal rm . 

1. iVdrmor Ewald (GcsckicJtte, i. 410, mote) 
r — m that Salem is a town on the further 
*dr of Jordan, on the road from Damascus to 
quoting at the same time John iii. 23, but 
•re order h** in rain endeavored to discover any 
•aJarity far this, or any notice of the existence of 
ire ft m that direction either in former or re- 


4. A tradition given by Eupolemus, a writer 
twn only through fragments preserved in the 
fmnytlica of Eusebius (ix. 17), dif- 
ks m some important point* from the Biblical 
•crmmmL According to this the meeting took 
jfam m the mactuary of the city Argmrizin, which 
a merprrted by Kupoirtnu* to mean 4 * the Moun- 
trn d tie Most « High.** Argarizin 6 is of 
wane Aar OVrczxM, Mount Gerizim. The 
■ of the tradition is, therefore, probably Sa- 
tire encounter of A bra in and Mel- 
ts ana of the events to which the Samari- 
um ky ckim for Mount Gerizim. But it may 
ate yroeaad from the identification of Salem with 
focka, which lying at the foot of Gerizim would 
m»lv W confounded with the mountain itself. 
W Ml tLXW J 

* A >akm is mentioned in Judith iv. 4, among 
’— <• pkam which were seized and fortified by the 
re the approach of I lolofernes. 44 The valley 
< kia." as it appears iu the A. V. (rhr a&Awra 
!• pomitdv, as ICeknd has ingeniously 
** Salem.'* p. 977), a corruption of 
i •« » XaAfoi — 44 into the plain to Sa- 
If u here, according to frequent 

the Jordan r Valley, then the Salem referred 

* em sndi to that mentioned by Jerome, and 
wmi« nutaced But in this passage it may be 
■u wyreJ protmUlity the hnuad plain of the 

wharh atretcim from Kl«d and Gerixim 

• ire mm band, to the hills on which Salim stands 

n the other, which is said to be still called the 
*ssm W (Porter, Hamtbunk , p. 340 a), 

md if fh which runs the central north road of 
m man. Or. as is perhaps still more likely, it 
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refen to another Salim near Zerin (Jezreel), and to 
the plain which runs up between those two places, 
ns Car as Jenin , and which lay directly in the route 
of the Assyrian army. There is nothing to show 
that the invaders reached as for into the interior of 
the country as the plain of the Mukhnn . And the 
other places enumerated in the verse seem, os for as 
they can he recognized, to be points which guarded 
the main approaches to the interior (oue of the 
chief of which was by Jezreel and En-gannim), not 
towns in the Interior itself, like Shechem or the 
Salem near it. 

2. : 4p rip^rp: in pace*\ Ps. hxvi. 2. 

It seems to be agreoi on all hands that Salem is 
here employed for Jerusalem, but whether as a 
mere abbreviation to suit some exigency of the 
poetry, and point the allusion to the peace (stlem) 
which the city enjoyed through the protection of 
God, or whether, after a well-known habit of poeta/ 
it is an antique name preferred to the more modem 
and familiar one, is a question not yet decided. 
The latter is the opinion of the Jewish commen- 
tators, but it is grounded on their belief that the 
Salem of Melchizedek was the city which after- 
wards became Jerusalem. This is to beg the 
question. See a remarkable passage in Geiger's 
Urschrifl , etc., pp. 74-76. 

Tbe antithesis in verse 1 between 44 Judah ** and 
44 Israel ’* would seem to imply that some sacred 
place in the northern kingdom is being contrasted 
with Zion, the sanctuary of the south. And if 
there were in tbe Bible any sanction to the identifi- 
cation of Salem with Shechem (noticed above), tbe 
passage might be taken as referring to the con- 
tinued relation of God to the kingdom of Israel 
But there are no materials even for a conjecture 
on the point. Zion the sanctuary, however, being 
named in the one member of the verse, it is toler- 
ably certain that Salem, if Jerusalem, must denote 
tl»e secular part of the city — a distinction which 
has l>een already noticed [vol. ii. p. 1321] as fre- 
quently occurring and implied in tbe Psaluis and 
Prophecies. G. 

* In the passage quoted above, 44 In Judah is 
God known, his name is great in Israel,” we recog- 
nize not 44 antithesis ** but the synonymous parallel* 
Urn of Hebrew poetry — each term being generic 
and designating the whole nation, as in Ps. cxiv. 
2 — 44 Judah was his sanctuary, and Israel his 
dominion ** — where the words will bear no other 
construction. In the next verse — 44 In Salem also 
is his tabernacle, and his dwelling-place in Zion ’’ — 
we understand the names as alao n»i/wi/f, not 4 * con- 
trasted,'* each indicating tbe Holy City as tlie 
special seat of divine worship. We are not able 
to trace in the sacred writings, referred to above, 
any clear distinction between the secular Jerusalem 


•I ey mom to bare bora the first to 
i (if P,p. 249). fire Eupoiemi 
U. A. Knhlmey (Berlin, 1640); 
■ erellrel reooograp'u which we owe to 
ileal ft on of demanding a trea- 
> la honor*. 


1 rmf mm nmrl y the same form — Argaris (H. 
» • Ui. 


* uwe k mhmsIj emp l oyed In Palestine topog- 
am* tv ere great valley of tbe Jordan (aee Boashloa 
eg Joreme. Ctammmttimm, * Auloo ”). Bat In the 
've d Jnffitk is k reed wttb mneb tern preekloo In 
re gremk rerev «f a reiky or plain. 

* Ike ntk een l d net encased 0a ISO) la eBeMng 


thk name for any part of tbe plain. The name, given 
la answer to repeated question*, for the eastern branch 
or leg of the Mukhnn was always Wn lp Sijba. 

• The above Is the reading of the Vulgate and of 
tbe r Oalllcan Psalter.” But In the Liber Fm! mortem 
juxla Hebmicnm reniaUm, in tbe Du ma Btbhoihrea 
Included in the Benedictine edition of Jerome * works, 
tbe reading U Salem. 

f Tbe Arab poets are mid to use tbe same abbre 
viation (Oereoios, The* p 1422 b). The preference 
of an archaic to a modern name will surprise no 
student of poetry. Few things are of more oonstaal 
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and the sacred Zion, but find the phrases used in- 
terchangeably, each sometimes with a secular refer- 
ence, and each sometimes in a spiritual relation. 

S. W. 

SA'LIM (JoAelft; Alex. XaWeifi- Salim). 
A place named (John Hi. 23) to denote the situa- 
tion of JSnon, the scene of St. John's last bap- 
tisms — Salim l>eiiig the well-known town or spot, 
and jEnon a place of fountains, or other water, 
near it There is no statement in the narrative 
itself fixing the situation of Salim, and the only 
direct testimony we possess is that of Eusebius and 
Jerome, who both affirm unhesitatingly ( Onom. 
“ yEnon **) that it existed in their day near the 
Jordan, eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis. 
Jerome adds (under “ Salem ” ) that its name was 
then Salumias. Elsewhere (Ep. ad Evangelum , 
§§ 7, 8) be states that it was identical with the 
8alem of Melchuedek. 

Various attempts have been more recently made 
to determine the locality of this interesting spot. 

1. Some (as Alford, Greek Test ad ioc.) pro- 
pose StiiLiiiM and Ain, in the arid country far 
in tlie south of Judwa, entirely out of the circle 
of associations of Su John or our Lord. Others 
kleutify it with the Siialim of 1 Sam. ix. 4, but 
this latter place is itself uuluiowu, and the name 

in Hebrew contains V, to correspond with which 
the name in St John should be 2eya\slfi or 
2aa\fifi. 

2. Dr. Robinson suggests the modem village of 
SaUtn, three miles E. of Nablis ( Bibl . Ret. iii. 
333), but this is no less out of the circle of St 
John's ministrations, and is too near the Samari- 
tans; and although there is some reason to believe 
that the village contains “two sources of living 
water*' (ibid. 298), yet this is hardly sufficient for 
the abundance of deep water implied in the narra- 
tive. A writer in the Colonial Ch. Chron No. 
exxvi. 464, who concurs in this opinion of Dr. 
Robinson, was told of a village an hour east (?) of 
Salim “ named Ain-&n, with a copious stream of 
water.** The district east of Salim is a blank 
in the maps. lomm lies about 1| hour S. E. 
of Salim, but this can hardly be the place in- 
tended ; and in the description of Van de Velde, 
who visited it (ii. 303), no stream or spring is 
mentioned. 

3 . Dr. Barclay ( Gty, etc., p. 564) is filled with 
an “ assured conviction *’ that Salim is to be found 
in Wady Seltim, and iEnon in the copious springs 
of Ain Farah (ibid. p. 559), among the deep and 
intricate ravines some five miles N. E. of Jerusalem. 
This certainly has the name in its favor, and, if 
the glowing description and pictorial wood-cut of 
Dr. Barday may be trusted — has water enough, 
and of sufficient depth for the purpose. 

4. lhc name of Salim has been lately discov- 
ered by Mr. Van de Velde (Syr. <f Pal ii. 345, 
•146) in a position exactly in accordance with the 
notice of Eusebius, namely, six English miles south 
of BeisAn, and two miles west of the Jordan. On 
the northern base of Tell Redghnh is a site of 
ruins, and near it a Mussulman tomb, which U called 
sy the Arabs Shtykh Salim (tee also Memoir, p. 
345). Dr. Robinson (iii. 333) complains that the 
name is attached only to a Mussulman sanctuary, 
and also that no ruins of any extent are to be 
found on the spot: but with regard to the first 
objection, even Dr. Robinson does not dispute that 
the uame is there, and that the locality is in the 
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closest agreement with the notice of EMU» 
As to the second it is only necemary to point to 
Kefr-Saba, where a town (Antipairis), which m 
bite as the time of the dmtroction of Jenmlee* 
was of great sire and extensively fortified, Ms 
absolutely disappeared. The c a reer of Si. Jcha 
hsa been examined in a former part of this week, 
and it has been shown with great probability thsft 
his progress was from sooth to north, and that tin 
scene of his last baptisms was not for distant ftwei 
the spot indicated by Eusebios, and now tww i eri 
by Mr. Van de Velde. [Jordan, voL H. p. 1457 .J 
Salim fulfills also the conditions implied in the 
name of Ataon (springs), and the direct 
of the text, that the place contained abundant* 
of water. “The brook of Wady Ckmtmk runs 
dose to it, a splendid fountain gushes out beddr 
the Wely, and rivulets wind about in iH d ii e Uaj as. 
.... Of few places in Palestine could It 
so truly be said, * Here la much water * ** (Syr. f 
Pal ii. 346). [jEnon, Amer. ed.) 

A tradition is mentioned by Reland (Palmdf* i. 
p. 978) that Salim was the native place of Shmo 
Zelotes. This in itself seems to imply that ita peri 
tion whs, at the date of the tradition, l«firrad lo 
be nearer to Galilee than to Judasa. G 

SAI/LAI [9 ,jrl.] ('VP, in pun* 5 foot 
basket-maker, Gas.]: 2n\h [Vat. FA., tbo^fc 
not properly separated from preceding word,] Ain. 
2nA«t* Settat). L A Benjamite, who with 90 
of his tribe settled in Jerusalem after the Captrakv 
(Neh. xi. 8). 

2. CEoAof; [Vat Alex. FA. 1 omit; FA * 2mX- 
Aeu.] ) The head of one of the courses of prices 
who went up from Babylon with Zerubhabd (Nsh. 
xii. 20). In Neh. xii. 7 he is called Saixb. 

8ALXU GlvP [weighed] : 2oAAp, 3,xri 
Alex. 2a\m in 1 Chr.: Sab, Sell* on). 1. TW 
•on of Meshullam, a Benjamite who returned aad 
settled in Jerusalem after the Captivity (1 Chr. is. 
7; Neh. xi. 7). 

2. (Om. in Vat MS.; [also in Rom., Alex.. 
FA. 1 ; FA. 8 ] SoAovat; [Comp. 2*Ao£:] Setknm j 
The head of one of the courses of priests who tv- 
turned with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 7 ). Called afe 
Sallal 

SALLU'MUS (2a\ovptos; [Vat Aid.] Aim. 
2nAA ovpoti Saltumu). Shallux (1 Eedr. ix. 
25; comp. Ear. x. 24). 

8AI/MA, or 8AI/MON (npbtp, 

or [efcrtodi n garment. Goo.] : [in Bntk] 

2n\ pjbv [Vat 2sA/uv]; [in 1 Chr. 0. 11,] Ahes. 
2m\ judr, but 'XnXmyu&v both MSS. in Rath is. 
[rather 1 Chr. U. 51, 54; in N. T., ls*^dr]~ 
Salmon [in Roth and N. T., Salma in 1 Chr.jv 
Son of Nahsbon, the prince of the children at 
Judah, and father of Boas, the husband of Rath. 
Salmon's age is distinctly marked by that of Mb 
father Nahsbon, and with this agree* the staSsemufi 
in 1 Chr. ii. 51, 54, that he waa of the sons a t 
Caleb, and the father, or head man of BrlMrl— 
Ephratah, a town which seems to have been within 
the territory of Caleb (1 Chr. ii. 50, 51). [Ens- 
ratah; Bktiii.eiifm.] On the entrance of the 
Israelites into Canaan, Salmon took Rahab of Jeri- 
cho to be bis wife, and from this anion sprang She 
Christ [Rahab ] From the rirrnmsrsaes of Set 
mon having lived at the timr of the cistqnrat ef 
Canaan, as wed as from hie being the first pan 
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pfetar of BKhlrfwm, where hit family continued to 
mmr centuries, perhaps till the reign of I >omitian 
(Fieri A •'lie*. fl'uL ii. 20), he may lie called tlie 
hwhr of the house of David. Betides Beth- 
hh tm, the Xetophathites, the house of .Joab, the 
ZoriiA. and several other families, looked to Sal- 
ats as their head (1 Chr. ii. 54, 55). 

Too ercamstanees connected with Salmon bare 
esaad some perplexity: one, the variation in the 
wtfeesraphy of his name, the other, an apparent 
umalso* in bis genealogy. 

As regards the first, the variation in proper 
aaaea (whether caused by the fluctuations of copy- 
■ta a whether they existed in practice, and were 
hand by the significance of the names), is so 
mtnmslj common, that such alight differences ss 
that is the three forms of this name are scarcely 
math noticing. Compare e. g. the different forms 
d the same Skimeo, the eon of Jesse, in 1 Sam. 
ml; 1 Sam. xiii. 3; 1 Chr. ii. 13: or of Simon 
Pis, ia Luke v. 4, Ac.; Acta xv. 14. See other 
enapke ia Herrey’e GenooL of ottr told, cc. vi. 
sad a. Moreover, in this case, the variation from 
hatai to SoLmom takes place in two consecutive 
»w*e*. asnriv, Rath iv. 20, 21, where the notion 
d tm different persons being meant, though in 
«•* degree sanctioned by the authority of Dr. 
I me i ff H (Assert. i. 184, 543), is not worth re- 
As regards the Salma of 1 Chr. ii. 51, 54, 
ba n wsn u iou with Bethlehem identifies him with 
tie m of Nahahon, and the change of the final 


^ *aio H belongs doubtless to the late data of the 
M «f < 'hroosdes. Tbs name ia so written also 
a I (hr ii. 1 1. Bat the truth is that the sole 
mmm for eudeavering to make two persons cut of 
Vhaa and Salmon, is the wish to lengthen the 
•w between Salma and iHivid, in order to meet the 
bn dnookgT of those times. 

Tbs sanation in Salma's genealogy, which has 
w dsisd mmbs to think that the Salma of 1 Chr. ii. 
H. 54 a a different person from the Salma of 1 
( hr. a 11. is more apparent than real. It arises 
him the circumstance that Bethlehem Ephratah, 
•hah awe Salmon's Inheritance, was part of the 
>-nsan ml ( aieb. the grandson of Ephratah ; and 
-*• mused him to he reckoned among the sons of 
Hot it hi complete misunderstanding of 
ft* l a gs igs of soeh topographical genealogies to 
that tt is meant to lie smelted that Salma 
■m the Ltrral mu of Caleb. Mention is made of 


<wtwu s mh m Both iv 20. 21: 1 Chr. ii. 11, 51, 

* Mast, i 4. ft; l.uke iii. 32. The questions 

* ha age sad identity are discussed in the GenooL 

d ** « iv. and ia.; Jackson, Chnm, 

1 171: Hales. Au U^u, iU. 44; Burring- 
but i. III; I hr. Mill, ti mdie. of our Lord's 

f. 124, Ac A. C. H. 


fiALMAX A "8 AH ( S^lmowttnr). Shalmaw- 
■n. khf of Auvm <2 Esrfr. xiii. 40). 

ULSON (V^V? l»t>. ttr- 


raee-likt, Kiirst] : jA/xw*; [Vat. Alex. Eptuar:] 
Salmon, Judg. ix. 48). Ihe name of a hill near 
Sbecbem, on which Abimelech and his followers 
cut down the boughs with which they set the 
tower of Sbechetn on fire. Its exact position is 
not known. 

It is usually supposed that this hill is mentioned 
in a verse of perhaps the most difficult of all the 
Psalms 6 (Ps. Ixviii. 14); and this is probable, 
though the passage is j>eculiariy difficult, and the 
precise allusion intended by the poet seems hope- 
lessly lost. Commentators differ from each other; 
and Fiirst, within 17C pages of his Handwdrtcr- 

buch, differs from himself (see and 
Indeed, of six distinguished modem commentators 
— De VVette, Hitxig, Ewald, Hengstenberg, De- 
li Inch, and Hupfeld — no two give distinctly the 
same meaning; and Mr. Keble, in bia admirable 
Version of the Psalms, gives a translation which, 
though poetical, as was to lie expected, differs from 
any one of those suggested by these six scholars. 
This is not the place for an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the passage. It may be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the literal translation of the words 

I'm 1 ??? nbtpn is “ Tliou makest it snow,*' or 
“ It snows,” with liberty to use the word either in 
the past or in the future tense. As notwithstand- 
ing ingenious attempts, this supplies no satisfactory 
meaning, recourse is had to a translation of doubt- 
ful validity, “ Thou makest it white as snow,’* or 
“ It is white as snow ” — words to which various 
metaphorical meanings have been attributed. The 
allusion which, through the Lexicon of Gesenius, Is 
most generally received, is that the words refer to 
the ground being snow-white with tones after a 
defeat of the Canaanite kings; and this may be 
accepted by those who will admit the scarcely per- 
missible meaning, “ white as snow,” and who can- 
not rest satisfied without attaching some definite 
signification to the passage. At the same time H 
Is to be remembered that the figure is a very harsh 
one ; and that it is not really justified by passages 
quoted in illustration of it from Latin classical 
writers, such as, “ canipique ingen tec ossihus al- 
bent ” (Virg. A£n. xii. 36), and ** humanis ossibus 
albet humus ” (Ovid, Fast. i. 558), for in them 
cases the word “ tones ” is actually used in tbs 
text, and is not left to to supplied by the imagina- 
tion. Granted, however, that an allusion is made 
to bones of the slain, there is a divergence of 
opinion as to whether Salmon was mentioned sim- 
ply because it had been the battle-ground in some 
greet defeat of the Canaanitish kings, or whether 
it ia only introduced as an image of snowy white- 
ness. And of these two explanations, the first 
would be on the whole most probable; for Salmon 
cannot have been a very high mountain, aa the 
highest mountains near Sbechem are Ehal and 
Gerixim, and of these Ebal, the highest of the 
two, is only 1,028 feet higher than the city (see 


(mmmm. Uk I. IS) has no m 
i t» Ik* Meadt? of tmiam 
a met. S? Baum, thrmdu and tttkzigm P*Um, 
Me 'ZTfK/irVr So/k end Krnnst, tm Ehrm 
msM tmm/l, Jena, 1851. Independent!? of its 
. the 68th Pasla contains thir- 



abtfj-i. It may be 


color; for these words have a signification of color In 
IU1. The rsally analogous word Is Ttppn, * he 
makee it min,” which bears the same relation to 
' rain,” which bears lo 

" snow.” Owing, probably, to Hebrew religious con- 
ception* of natural phenomena, no Instance occurs o t 


Olphils of 


^t?pn used a* a neuter In the sense of rt it sataw ; ** 
though this would be gmmmatkaltv admlmftbte. 
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Ebal, vol. i. p. 640; and Robinson's Gesemus, p. 
806 a). If the poet had deaired to use the Image 
of a snowy mountain, it would have been more 
natural to select Henuon, which is risible from the 
eastern brow of Gemini, is about 10,000 fret high, 
and is covered with perpetual snow. Still it is not 
meant that this circumstance by itself would be 
conclusive; for there may have been particular asso- 
ciations in the mind of the poet, unknown to us, 
which led him to prefer Salmon. 

In despair of understanding the allusion to Sal- 
mon, some suppose that Salmon, i. e. Tsolmdn, is 
not a proper name in this passage, but merely sig- 
nifies “ darkness ;" and this interpretation, sup- 
ported by the Tsrgum, though opposed to the 
Septuagint, has been adopted by Ewald, and in 
the first statement in his lexicon is admitted by 
Fiirst. Since tsclem signifies “ shade,'' this is s 
bare etymological possibility. But no such word 
as Isalmon occurs elsewhere in the Hebrew lan- 
guage; while there are several other words for 
darkness, in different degrees of meaning, such as 
the ordinary word choshek, Oftkel, aphelah , and 
'arajthtL 

Unless the passage is given up as comipt, it 
seems more In accordance with reason to admit 
that there was some allusion present to the poet‘s 
mind, the key to which is now lost; and this ought 
not to surprise any scholar who reflects how many 
allusions there ore in Greek poets — in Pindar, for 
example, and in Aristophanes — which would be 
wholly unintelligible to us now, were it not for the 
notes of Greek scholiasts. To these notes there is 
nothing exactly analogous in Hebrew literature; 
and in the alisenoe of some such assistance, it is 
unavoidable that there should be several passages 
in the O. T. respecting the meaning of which we 
must be content to remain ignorant. K. T. 

SALOMON the father of Boax (Ruth iv. 20, 
21; Matt. i. 4, 5; Luke iii. 32). [Salma.] 

SALMO'NE (1a\u4ry\'. Salmone). The 
East point of the island of Crete. In the ac- 
count of St. Paul's voyage to Rome this promon- 
tory is mentioned in such a way (Acts xxvii. 7) as 
to afford a curious illustration both of the naviga- 
tion of the ancients and of the minute accuracy of 
St. lake's narrative. We gather from other cir- 
cumstances of the voyage that the wind was blow- 
ing from the N. W. (trarriovs, ver. 4; $pa&v- 
rXoovrm, ver. 7). [See Myra.] We are then 
told that the ship, on making Cnidus, could not, 
by reason of the wind, hold on her course, which 
was past the south point of Greece, W. by S. 
She did, however, just fetch Cape Salmone, which 
bears S. W. by S. from Cnidus. Now we may 
take it for granted that she could hare made good 
a course of less than seven points from the wind 
[Skip]: and, starting from this assumption, we 
are at ooce brought to the conclusion that the wind 
must hare been between N. N. W. and W. N. W. 
Thus what Paley would bare called an “ unde- 
signed coincidence ” is elicited by a cross-examina- 
tion of the narrative. 'Ibis ingenious argument is 
due to Mr. Smith of Jordanhill ( 1 by. and Ship- 
wreck of SL Paul, pp. 73, 74, 2d ed.), and from 
him it is quoted by Conybeare and Howson {Life 
and Kpp. of St. Paul, ii. 393, 2d ed.). To these 
hooks we must refer for fuller details. We may 


« Accor di ng to ooc account she was the daughter 
ef Joseph by * former narrbfs (Xpiphan. Hm. 


SALOME 

just add that the ship had had tha advantages g 
a weather shore, smooth water, and a favoring tm* 
rent, before reaching Cnidus, and that by nuwiag 
down to Cape Salmone the sailors obtained situ the 
advantages under the lee of Crete, as for as Pad 
Havens, near Lasjca. J. 8. H. 

* The northeast point of Crete is the p res e nt 
Cape Sidero, and has generally been supposed (as 
shore) to be Luke*s Salmons. Captain Spruit, 
R. N., dissents from thfo opinion ( Travels oml Re- 
searches in Crete , Lond. 18G5). He admits that 
the ancient writers, generally at least, applied the 
name to that Cape, but thinks that Lake r efer s to 
the promontory — jutting out toward the east 
some miles to the south of Cape Sidero, and called 
Plaka. HU reasons for this conclusion in the 
case of Luke a n, frst, “that Cape Sidero b, ia 
truth, not the headland or point bb ship woold 
keep nearest to in coming from ( 'nidus ; and, srr- 
om/ty, that this promontory south of Grandes Bay, 
called Plain by the natives, b indeed now by com 
Levantine navigators called ('ape Sabnooe, to dis- 
tinguish it from Cape Sidero.** Portly (New 
Sailing Directions, etc., p. 69, IxxkL 1834) wri te s 
the name Salomon, but must refer, of course, ts 
the same place. LL 

SAXOM (2aAdp : Salom). The Greek form 
1. of Shallum, the fether of llilkiah (liar. i. 7} 
[Shallum.] 2. (Saltmine) of Salu the father of 
Zimri (1 Macc. U. 26). [Sai.u.J 

SALO'MR (lakApri [Heb. peaceful]: Sa- 
lome). L Tbe wife of Zel edee, as appears from 
comparing Matt, xxvii. 56 with Mark it. 40. It b 
further tbe opinion of many modern critics that ah* 
was tbe sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus, to whom 
reference b made in John xix. 25. The words ad- 
mit, however, of another and hitherto generally 
received explanation, according to which they refer 
to tbe “ Mary tbe wife of Clvoplias " immediately 
afterwards mentioned. In behalf of the for m er 
view, it may be urged that it gets rid of the <M- 
culty arising out of two sbtera hiring (be same 
name — that it harmonizes John's narrative with 
thorn of Matthew and Mark — that this arruitoaa 
manner of describing hb own mother b in char- 
acter with St John's manner of describing him- 
self — that tbe absence of any connecting Hah 
between tbe second and third designations may l« 
accounted for on the ground that the four are 
arranged in two distinct couplets — and, fawtiv, 
that the Peshito, the Persian, and the iEUuofsr 
versions mark the distinction between the wend 
and third by interpolating a conjunction. On the 
other band, H may be urged that the diffienky 
arising out of the name may be disponed of by 
assuming a double marriage on the part of tin 
father — that there b no necessity to harm on br 
John with Matthew and Mark, for that the time 
and tbe place in which tbe groups are i noticed dif- 
fer materially — that the language addreaaed re 
John, “ Behold thy mother! ” favors the idea * f 
the absence rather than of tbe presence of hi* t»»- 
ural mother — and that tbe varying tradition* • 
current in the early Church as to Salome's pamta. 
worthless as they are in themaelvea, yet bear a 
negative testimony against the idea of her being 
related to the mother of Jesus. Altogether wv 
can hardly regard tbe point as settled, though tfor 


lxxriil. 8) : according to another, tbs wife sf Jss t0k 
(Niesph. H B.iL 8). 
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■righ t of modern criticfem fa decidedly in favor of 
tW farmer >ief (tee W leader, &*£. a. ATnV. 1840, 
p. 848). Tbo only event* recorded of Salome are 
(hot rite p r efe rre d a request on behalf of her two 
dm for Mta of honor in the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. ix. 20), that she attended at the crucifixion 
flf Jem* (Mark zv. 40), and that the visited his 
wpalekre (Mark xvi 1). She is mentioned by 
same ooly on the two latter occasions. 

3. The daughter of Herodias by her first hut- 
Ua4, Herod Philip (Joseph. Ant xviii. 5, § 4). 
She is the “ daughter of iierulias” noticed in Matt 
dr. 4 as dancing before Herod Antipas, and as 
pronmng at l>er mother's instigation the death of 
iekn the Baptist. She married in the first place 
Phifip the fctrnrrh of Trarhonitia, her paternal 
ax-ic. sod aecondlv Aristobulua, the king of Clial- 
a. W. L R 


SALT (rib-,: Sa,: « .7). Indispensable as 
aril is lo ouneha, it was even more so to the 
being to them not only an appetizing 
. m the food both of man (Job vi. 0) and 
lean (la xxx. 34, aee margin), and a most vahia- 
Ife antidnSe to the effects of the heat of the cli- 
asfe <m animal food, but alar entering largely into 
tkrir nditfons services as an accompaniment to the 
an y offerin g * pr es ented on the altar (Lev. ii. 
Ul They poas e m ed an inexhaustiUe and ready 
•Sfffv flf it on tlie soathem shores of tjie Head 
JWa Here may hare been situated the Valley of 
fell fl Sam viii. 13), in proximity to the moun- 
ts* of fraril salt which Kubinaon {Rrsenrchet, ii. 
If* 4i T r i be* as fire mile* in length, and as the 
nar ce of the salt in the sea itself. Here 
w (Is mhpks (Zeph. ii. 0). probably formed In 
vhs Marshes at thr southern end of the lake, which 
w* nnsapirlrly eon fed with salt, deposited period - 
nii by the rising of the water*: and here also 
tlw wrotute pilLr* of salt which tradition 
*■* to* tiue to time identified with lout's wife 
*W. a 7: Josrph. Ant i. 11,$ 4). [>k.\, tiik 

4 »i T ) Sah might also be procured from tl>e 
Mriarnnw Sea, and from this source the Phce- 
«« nai» * aoald natnraNr olrtain the supply necea- 
mn few ashing fish (Neb. xiii. 16) and for other 
The Jew* appear to have distinguished 
and that which was gained by 
as the Talmudists particularize one 
fprwtmhly the latter) as the 11 salt of 
^4w * Amrym*, Appar. p. 718). The notion 
this lapwmion means bitumen rests on no 
— 4 wim llae mlipiU formed an important 

srs * *f msi us to the rulers of the country 
'wyk Ant xiii. 4, § 9 ), and Antioch us conferred 
inWJh boon an Jerusalem by presenting the 
■*> • ti 778 ieihfk of wilt for the Temple ter* 
•** A**, ni 8, $ 3 b lu addition to the uses of 
«* sheafy specified. the inferior sorts were ap- 
n*4 ss s manare U> tlie soil, or to hasten (lie 
ssaymitws of dung (Matt. v. 13; l.uke xiv. 
3 . Too kargr on admixture, however, was held 
a pariwas Metalily. as exemplified on the sliore* 
f *W Hand <Heut xxix. 23; Zeph. ii. 9): 

a - snh " land aras synonymous with barren- 
m Ufa nan 4, see margin : Jer. xrii. 6 ; comp. 
A / h. 1 1 1 A A^isprifof f «ol fey# rot ) ; 
wsfv rin arcs* the custom of sowing with 
^ the fauaristirwis of a destroyed city (Judg. ix. 
4 a* a trim *f its Irretrievable ruin. It was 

* irifri tbs Jew* that asli would, by exposure 

• fee sac. hue k» rirtue (pmpnrt$ w Matt. v. 18) 

178 
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and become saklese (feeoAoe, Mark x. oO). The 
same fact is implied in the expressions of Pliny, 
i'll inerg (xxxi. 89), gal tabescere (xxxi. 44); and 
Maundrell {Early Travels, p. 512, Bohn) asserts 
that he found the surface of a salt rock in this 
condition. The associations connected with salt 
in eastern countries are important As one of 
the moot essential articles of diet, it symbolised 
hospitality; as an antiseptic, durability, fidelity, 
and purity. Hence the expression, •* covenant of 
salt” (l.ev. ii. 13; Num. xviii. 19; 2 Chr. xiii. 
5), as betokening an indissoluble alliance between 
friends; and again the expression, “ salted with 
the salt of the palace” (Kzr. iv. 14), not neces- 
sarily meaning that they had “ maintenance from 
the palace,” as the A. V. has it, but that they 
were bound by sacred obligations of fidelity to the 
king. So in the present day, 44 to eat bread and 
salt together” is an expression for a league of 
mutual amity (Bussell, Aleppo , i. 232); and, on 
the other hand, the Persian term for traitor is 
nemtkhiram , 44 faithless to salt” (Gesen. Thes. 
p. 790). It was probably with a view to keep this 
idea prominently before the minds of the Jews 
that tlie use of salt was enjoined on the Israelite* 
in their offerings to God ; for in the first instance 
it was specifically ordered for the meat-offering 
(Ijev. ii. 13), which consisted mainly of flour, and 
therefore was not liable to corruption. The ex- 
tension of its use to burnt sacrifices was a later 
addition (Ks. xliii. 24; Joseph. Ant, iii. 9, § 1), 
in the spirit of the general iiyunction at the close 
of l*v. ii. 13. Similarly the heathens accom- 
panied their sacrifices with salted barley -meal, tlie 
Greeks with their ovAoxotoi (Horn. 1L i. 449), 
the Homans with their mUa snls i (Hot. Sat. ii. 3, 
200) or their salsa fruyet (Virg. Ain. ii. 133). 
It may of course be assumed that in all of these 
cases salt was added as a condiment; hut the 
strictness with which the rule was adhered to — 
no sacrifice lieing offered without salt (Plin. xxxi. 
41), and still more tlie probable, though perhaps 
doubtful, admixture of it in incense (Kx. xxx. 35, 
where the word rendered 44 tempered together ” is 
by some understood as 44 salted ” ) — leads to the 
conclusion that there was a syml’olical force at- 
tached to its use. Our Ix>rd refers to tlie sacrifi 
cial use of salt in Mark ix. 49, 50. though some 
of tlie other associations may also be implied. 
Hie purifying property of salt, as opposed to cor- 
ruption, led to its selection as the outward sign ia 
1 Jiftha's miracle (2 K. ii. 20, 21), and is also 
developed in tlie N. T. (Matt- v. 13; Col. iv. 6). 
'Hie custom of rubbing infants with salt (Kz. xvi. 
4) originated in sanitary considerations, but re- 
ceived also a symbolical meaning. W. L. R 

SALT, CITY OP (nbpiTTT : ml irJAfit 

later; Alex. os woAit oAssr: eiritag salts). The 
fifth of the six cities of Judah which lay in the 
“wilderness” (Josh. xv. 62). Its |»roximity to 
Kn-gedi, and the name itself seem to point to its 
being situated close to or at any rate iii the neigh- 
lorbood of the Salt Sea. l>r. Hohinson ( HiU. Res. 
ii. 109) expre s se s his belief that it Ur somewhere 
neer the plain at the south end of that Uke, which 
he would identify with the Valley of Salt. Thie, 
though possibly supported by the reeding of the 
Vatican I.XX., “the citie* of Sodom,” is at present 
a mere conjecture, since no trace of the name or the 
city has yet been discovered in that position. On 
the other bend, Mr. Van de Velde {Syr. 4 Pal a 
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10 ; Memoir, p. Ill, and Map) mention* a Nahr 
Malek which he pawed in hia route from Wady 
sr-Rmail to SebbeJi, the name of which (though the 
orthography it not certain) may be found to con- 
tain a trace of the Hebrew. It it one of four 
ravines which unite to form the Wady eUBedun. 
Another of the four, W. * Amreh (Syr. <f P. ii. 99; 
Memoir, p.lll, Map), recalls the name of Gomor- 
rah, to the Hebrew of which it it very similar. G. 

• 8ALT SEA. [Ska, the Salt.] 

SALT, VALLEY OF (rf?© K'3, but 

twice with the article, nV®rt Jj : r*P*\4n, 
r«/u«A&, koi Aflit, and d>dpay^, r«r aXSiv; Alex. 
IWAo, rcupcAa: Valiit Snivtarum). A certain 
valley, or perhaps more accurately a “ ravine,” — the 
Hebrew word He appearing to bear that significa- 
tion, — in which occurred two memorable victories 
of the Israelite arms. 

1. That of David over the Edomites (2 Sam. 
▼111. 13; 1 Chr. xviii 12). It appears to have im- 
mediately followed his Syrian campaign, and was 
Itself one of the incidents of the great Kdomite war 
of extermination. 0 The battle in the Valley of 
Salt appears to have been conducted by Abishai 
(1 Chr. xviii. 12), but David and Joab were both 
p res en t in person at the battle and in the pursuit 
and campaign which followed ; and Joab was left 
behind for six months to consummate the doom 
of the conquered country (1 K. xi. 15, 16; Ps. lx. 
title). The number of Edomites slain in the bat- 
tle is uncertain: the narratives of Samuel and 
Chronicles both give it at 18,000, but this figure is 
lowered in the title of Ps. lx. to 12,000. 

2. That of Amaziah (2 K. xiv. 7; 2 Chr. xxv. 
11), who is related to have slain ten thousand 
Edomites in this valley, and then to have pro- 
ceeded, with 10,000 prisoners, to the stronghold of 
the nation at kat-Sela , the Cliff, *. e. Petra, and, 
after taking it, to have massacred them by hurling 
them down the precipice which gave its ancient 
name to the city. 

Neither of these notices affords any clew to the 
situation of the Valley of Salt, nor does the cursory 
mention of the name (“ Gomel* ” and “Mbla”) 
in the Onomatticon. By Josephus it is not named 
on either occasion. Seetzen (Re wit, ii. 356) was 
probably the first to suggest that it was the broad 
open plain which lies at the lower end of the Dead 
Sea, and intervenes between the lake itself and the 
range of heights which crosses the valley at six or 
eight miles to the south. The same view is taken 
(more decisively ) by Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Ret. ii. 109). 
I*he plain is in fact the termination of the Gkdr or 
valley through which the Jordan flows from the 
Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea. Its N. W. cor- 
ner is occupied by the Kknthm UtdAm, a mountain 
of rock salt, between which and the hike is an ex- 
trusive salt marsh, while salt streams and brackish 


springs pervade, more or km, the entire we+m 
half of the plain. Without presuming to contra- 
dict this suggestion, which ye* can hardly be 
affirmed with safety in the very imperfect eoaditim 
of our knowledge of the inaccessible regions S. sod 
S. K. of the Dead Sea, it may be well to call atten- 
tion to some considerations which aeetn to aland in 
the way of the implicit reception which most writ- 
ers have given it since the publication of Dr. L i 
Re tear cket . 

(a.) The word Ge (K*2), employed for the place 
in question, is not, to the writer's knowledge, else- 
where applied to a broad valley or sunk plain of 
the nature of the lower Gkdr. Such tracts tn 
denoted in the Scripture by the words Lmtk or 
Rika' ah , while Gt appears to be r e ser ved for clefts 
or ravines of a deeper and narrower chancier 
[Valley.] 

(6.) A priori, one would expert tbs tract in 
question to be called in Scripture by the pacukar 
name uniformly applied to the more northern pans 
of the same valley — ka-Ardbak — in the aaase 
manner that the Arabs now call it eLGkbr — Gkdr 
being their equivalent for the Hebrew Arbbak. 

(c.) The name “Salt,” though at first sight 
conclusive, becomes leas so on reflection. It doss 
not follow, because the Hebrew word mtlnek signi- 
fies salt, that therefore the valley was salt. A case 
exactly parallel exiata at eUMilk, the rcpreaeotalit* 
of the ancient Moladaiv, some sixteen miles ■oath 
of Hebron. Like melnch , milk signifies salt; hwt 
there is no reason to believe that there is any mil 
present there, and Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Ret. iL 2U1, 
note) himself justly adduces it as “ an instance of 
the usual tendency of popular prooundaiiou to re- 
duce foreign proper names to a significant form. ' 
Just as el- Milk is the Arabic representative of the 
Hebrew Moladah, so possibly was yt-mtlack the 
Hebrew representative of some archaic Edomite 
name. 

(d.) What little can be inferred from the narra- 
tive as to the situation of the Ge- Melach is m 
favor of its being nearer to Petra. Amumiac 
Selah to be Petra (the chain of evidence for whin 
is tolerably connected), it seems difficult to hriinv 
that a large body of prisoners should haws ban* 
dragged for upwards of fifty miles through the 
heart of a hostile and most difficult country, 
merely for massacre. G. 

8A'LU [nigktd]-. JuXpd,; Ala 

[Comp. Aid.] SaAd: Salu). TT»e fiahsr cf 73mn 
the prince of the Simeouites, who was slain H 
Phinehas (Num. xxv. 14). Called also Stum. 

SAXUM (2a\ovp; [Vat. corrupt:] Ktme* 
nut ). L Shallum, the head of a family of gate- 
keepers (A. V. “ porters ”) of the Temple (1 Eadr. 
v. 28; comp. Ezr. ii. 42). 

2. (Xakrjfios; [Aid. laAev^te* :] Safam* ] 


® The Received Text of 2 Sam. viii. 18 omits the 
mention of Edomites ; but from a comparison of the 
parallel pa s sa g es in 1 Chr. and tn the title of Ps. lx. 
there te good ground for believing that the verse origi- 
nally stood thus : " And David made himself a name 
[when he returned from smiting toe Armmitee] [and 
when he returned be *tnote the Edomitee] in the Val- 
ley of Salt — eighteen thousand;' the t*o clauses 
within brackets having been omitted by the Greek and 
Hebrew scribe* respectively, owing to the very cloee 
resemblance of the words with which each clause 

fitesbes - and D'BTR This Is the con- 


jecturs of Tbenlus (Exeg. Handbrehy, and Ii 
by Bunsen (Bibelwerk, not# to tbs passage), 
has shown ( Qtteh. Hi. 201, 202) that tbs whols ftm 

1 is very much disordered. Dtrfiryn*-* 4 v 
ably be rendered "and set up a osooussent," In m 
of "and gat a name r Geeeo. ( The*, p. 14211); WWfea 
(Suppl. No. 2601, and note to Btul fir On c*0; 
Wette (BiM); L XX. Coial., cal SO**** 1st^>w« 
Jerome (Q***t. Hebe.), erexit fo re tew tr iu mp ha l 
Rash! Interprets It " reputation," sad amkaa 
reputation to have arisen from David'S feed aaS 
burying the dmd even of his swouafca. 
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Bm Alum, tbs father of llilkiah and ancestor of 
fain (1 Ladr. viii. 1; Comp. far. vii. 2). Called 
afco Sadamlas and S.umjm. 


SALUTATION. Salutations may be H 
■mfar the two heads of conversational and epistolary. 
Tbr sahrtatioa at meeting consisted in early times 
•f various expressions of Messing, such as “ God be 
graeions onto tbee" (Gen. xliii. 29); •• Blessed be 
ihoaof the Lord'* (Hath iii. 10; 1 Sam. xv. 13); 
- Tbs Lord be with you,'* “ The Lord bless thee ” 
(Koth iL 4); 4 * The blessing of the Lord be upon 
you; tt bless you in the name of the Lord ” (Ps. 
redx. 8>. Hence the term “bless” received the 
«saadsry sense of “ salute,” and is occasionally so 
fwdend in the A. V. (1 Sam. xiil. 10, xxv. 14; 
i K. it. 29, l 15), though not so frequently as it 
might haw b eso (e. g. Gen. xxvii. 23, xlvii. 7, 10; 
I fcL nu. 66). The blessing was sometimes ac- 
coaqjauisd with inquiries as to the health either of 
thr person addrused or his relations. The Hebrew 
term wed in these instances (aA<Udm«) has no 
qaetil reformer to “ peace,” as stated In the mar- 
C*‘»l translation, but to general well-being, and 
<ritfjy answers to our “ welfare,” as given in the 
text (pen. aiiii. 27; Ex. xviii. 7). It is used not 
■*J' in the case of salutation (in which sense it is 
frvqw-mU rendered “to salute,” e. g. Judg. xviii. 
li: 1 .Nun. x. 4; 2 K. x. 13); but also in other 
sbere it Is designed to soothe or to encourage 
t person (Gen. xliii. 23; Judg. vi. 23, xix. 20; 
1 thr. ud. 18; Dan. x. 19; compare 1 Sam. xx. 
tl. where it is opposed to “hurt;” 2 Ssm. xviii. 
* is well;” and 2 Sam. xl. 7, where it is 
TOtcd Id the progress of the war). The saluta- 
taa el parting consisted originally of a simple bless- 
ag «iew. xxiv. 80, xxriii. 1, xlvii. 10; Josh. xxii. 
4 bwt in later times the term thAldm waa Intro- 


^wd here also In the form “ Go in peace,” or 
■thv - farewell ” (1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42; 2 Sam 
t» 9y This* was current at the time of our 
S*W» ministry (Mark v. 34; fake vii. 50; 
Aits xvi. J8 jl and is adopted by Him in his parting 
sddns to his disci plea (John xiv. 27). It had 
pawed into a salutation on meeting, in such 
as - Peace be to this bouse” (Luke x. 5), 
t anto you” (fake xxiv. 36; John xx. 
I» . The more common salutation, however, at 
Um period was bammed from the Greeks, their 
mwd gmpsaf being need both at meeting (Matt, 
on 19, xxriu. 9; Luke i 28), and probably *l »o 
a l^wtsn. la modern times the ordinary mode 
* d k m ewrrant In the fast resembles the He- 
*mw : fa-sriem a i ry tm rn, •• Peace be on you ” 
Law's Hod. tig. IL 7), and the term “Bakun” 
ka ham m t rod n eed into our own language to de- 
■kt tftw Oriental salutation. 

TW forms erf greeting that we have noticed 
mss My exch a n ged among persons of different 
■ska «a the snrarinu of a casual meeting, and this 
•m whoa they were strangers. Tims Boas ex- 
Mgarf fleeting with his reapers (Kuth ii. 4), the 
^ fow on the read saluted the worker in the 
kaf • Pk exxix. 8). and members of the same fiuu- 
h I wit mg nt gratings on rising in the morn- 
hw xxvii. |4i. The only restriction aj>- 
!■» *» bat (wm in regard to religion, the Jew 
^ di ns the Mohammedan of the present day, 


paying the compliment only to those whom he con- 
sidered “ brethren,” i. t. menders of the same re- 
ligious community (Matt. ▼. 47; Lane, ii. 8; Nie- 
buhr, 7 >tsa i/tf. p. 43). Even the Apostle St 
John forbids an .nterchange of greeting where it 
implied a wish for the success of a bad cause 
(2 John 11 !. In modern times the Orientals are 
famed for the elaborate formality of their greetings, 
which occupy a very considerable time; the in- 
stances given in the Bible do not bear such a char- 
acter, and therefore the prohibition addressed to 
persons engaged in urgent business, “ Salute no 
man by the way ” (2 K. iv. 29; fake x. 4), may 
best be referred to the delay likely to ensue from 
subsequent conversation. Among the Persians the 
monarch was never approached without the salu- 
tation *• O king! live for ever” (Dan. ii. 4, Ac.). 
There is no evidence that this ever became cur- 
rent among the Jews : the expression in 1 K. i. 31 
was elicited by the previous allusion on the part of 
David to his own decease. In lieu of it we meet 
with the Greek x<ujpf) “hail! ” (Matt, xxvii. 29). 
The act of salutation was accompanied with a va- 
riety of gestures expressive of different degrees of 
humiliation, and sometimes with a kiss. [Adora- 
tion; Kiss.] These acts involved the necessity 
of dismounting in case a person were riding or 
driving (Gen. xxiv. 64; 1 Sam. xxv. 23; 2 K. v. 
21). The same custom still prevails in the East 
(Niebuhr’s Descvijd. p. 39). 

The epistolary salutatnus in the period subse- 
quent to the O. T. were framed on the model of 
the fatin style; the addition of the term “ peace ” 
may, however, be regarded as a vestige of the old 
Hebrew form (2 Macc. L 1). The writer placed 
his own name first, and then that of the penmn 
whom he saluted ; it was only in special cases that 
this order was reversed (2 Macc. i. 1, ix. 19: 
1 Esdr. vi. 7). A combination of the first and 
third persons in the terms of the salutation was not 
unfrequent (Gal. i. 1 , 2; Philem. 1; 2 Pet. i. 1 ). 
The term used (either expressed or understood ) in 
the introductory salutation was the Greek y**P**> 
in an elliptical construction (1 Macc. x. 18; 2 Macc 
ix. 19; 1 fadr. viii. 9 ; Act* xxiii. 26); this, however, 
was more frequently omitted, and Uie only Apoe 
tolic passages in which it occurs are Acta xv'. 23 
and James i. I, a coincidence which renders it 
probable that St. James composed the letter in 
the former passage. A form of prayer for spiritual 
mercies waa also used, consisting generally of the 
terms “grace and peace,” but in the three Pastoral 
Epistles and in 2 John “grace, mercy, and peace,” 
and in Jude “ mercy, peace, and love.” The con- 
cluding salutation consisted occasionally of a trans- 
lation of the Latin vaUtt (Acts xv. 29, xxiii. 30). 
but more generally of the term iunrd(ofjMi , *• l 
salute,” or the cognate substantive, accompanied by 
a prayer for peace or grace. St. Paul, who availed 
himself of an amanuensis (Rom. xvi. 22), added 
the salutation with his own hand (1 Cor. xvi. 
21; Col. Iv. 18; 2 Thee. iii. 17). The omie- 
•ioa of the introductory salutation in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is very noticeable. 

W. L. B. 

SAM'AEL (SoAofu^A; [Sin. Sa/uyuiyA; Aid. 
Sapa^A:] Sabi/hitl), a variation for (margin) 




i Is wridsnUjr borrowed from 
wot Urtokaaduf 


the stats into which, but answering to Um Hebrew 
*7, in whiete Um person departs. 
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Sabmlri [Shkujmikl] in Jud. viii. 1 (comp. Num. 

L 6), The form in A. V. is given by Aldus. 

B.F. W. 

SAMAI'AS [3 syl.] (Zapatas: Semeiag). 1. 
Bhp.siaiah the Invite in the reign of Josiah (1 
Eadr. i. 9; comp. 2 Chr. xxxv. 9). 

2. Shkmaiah of the sons of Adonikam (1 Esdr. 

viii. 39; corap. Her. viii. 13). 

3. (Ztpiti [Vat Ztptasl Sin. ZtptKtasi AW. 
Sofio/as ;] Alex. Ztpiias'- ora. in Vulg. ) The 
“ great Samaias,” father of Ananias and Jonathan 
(Tob. v. 13). 

8AMARIA i. «. SboroeiCn [we 

Itelov]; Child. ■ 2a jiAptta, hpripwv. 

Zopdpwo; a [Alex, very often Zapapi a, end so Sin. 
or FA. in Is., Jer., Obad.; Sin. -««ia in Jud. i. 9, 
hr. 4;] Joseph. Zapdptia, but Ant. viii. 12, $ 5, 
X*pap*6o’- Sai/uiria ). 1. A city of Palestine, 

'Hie word Sknmervn means, etymologically, “ per- 
taining to a watch,” or “a watch-mountain; " and 
we should almost be inclined to think that the 
peculiarity of the situation of Samaria gave occa- 
sion to its name. In the territory originally lie- 
longing to the tribe of Joseph, about six miles to 
the northwest of Sbechem. there is a wide basin- 
shaped valley, encircled with high hills, almost on 
the edge of the great plain which borders upon the 
Mediterranean. In the centre of this basin, which 
is on a lower level than the valley of Shechem. 
rises a less elevated oblong hill, with steep yet 
accessible sides, and a long flat top. This hill was 
chosen by Oiuri, as the site of the capital of the 
kingdom of Israel. The first capital after the seces- 
sion of the ten tribes had been Shechem itself, 
whither all Israel had come to make Kehoboam 
king. On the separation being fully accomplished, 
Jerolioani rebuilt that city (1 K. xii. 25), which 
had l*eti raz»*d to the ground by Abimelech (Judg. 

ix. 45). But be soon moved to Tirzah, a place, as 
Dr. Stanley observes, of great and proverbial beauty 
(Cant. vi. 4); which continued to be the royal resi- 
dence until Zimri burnt the palace and perished 
in its ruins (1 K. xiv. 17, xv. 21, 33, xvi. 6-18). 
Omri, who prevailed in the contest for the kingdom 
that ensued, after “reigning six years’* there, 

** bought the hill of Samaria QYTpttf "inn ; 

Spot rb Ztprfpt&r) of Shetner 0^53? : Zip4)p* 
Joseph. Zipapos) for two talents of silver, and built 
on the hill, and called the name of the city which 
he built, after the name of the owner of the hill, 
Samaria*' (1 K- xvi. 23, 24). [Omri, Amer. ed.] 
This statement of course dispenses with the ety- 
mology above alluded to; but the central position 
of the hill, s§ Herod sagaciously observed long 
afterwards, made it admirably adapted for a place 
of oUeivatitMt and a fortress to awe the neighbor- 
ing country. And the singular beauty of the spot, 
upon which, to this hour, travellers dwell with 
admiration, may have struck Omri, ss it afterwards 
struck the tasteful Idumean (B. J. L 21, § 2; AnL 
xv. 8, $ 5). 

From the date of Omri’s purchase, b. c. 925, 
Samaria retained its dignity ss the capital of the 


« The prevailing LXX. form in the 0. T. Is Sapa- 
S*ta, with tbs following remarkable exceptions : 1 K. 
tv!. M, Ztptp m o . . . XcMSP**' (Mai, ; 

'Alex. Faipoe . . , lopqpwr ;) In*, tv. 10, 
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ten trilies. Ahab built a temple to Beal tlwea 
(1 K. xvi. 02, <33); and from this circumstance a 
portion of the city, possibly fortified by a separate 
wall, was called “ the city of the house of Baal ** 
(2 K. x. 25). Samaria must hare been a plan 
of great strength. It was twice besieged by the 
Syrians, in n. c. 901 (1 K. xx. 1), and in B. c. 892 
(2 K. vi. 24-vii. 20); but on both occasions thr 
siege was ineffectual. On the latter, infeed, it 
was relieved miraculously, but net until the inhab- 
itants had suffered almost incredible horrors from 
famine during their protracted resistance. The 
jKxwessor of Samaria was considered to be dt facto 
king of Israel (2 K. xv. 13, 14); and woes de- 
nounced against the nation were directed against 
it by name (is. vii. 9, Ac.). In b. c. 721, Sama- 
ria was taken, after a siege of three yean, by Shal- 
maneser, king of Assyria (2 K. xviii 9, 10), and 
the kingdom of the ten tribes was put an end to. 
[See below, No. 3.] Some years afterwards the 
district of which Samaria was the centre was re- 
peopled by Ksarliaddon ; but we do not bear rape- 
daily of the city until the days of Alexander the 
Great. That conqueror took the city, which seems 
to have somewhat recovered itself (Euseb. Onm. 
ad anu. Abr. 1684), killed a large portion of tbs 
inhabitants, and suffered the remainder to sett It 
at Shechem. [Siikchkm; Stciiar.] He wpfoesd 
them by a colony of S) ro- Macedonians, and goes 
the adjacent territory ( Zapapurts pedpw) to the 
Jews to inhabit (Joseph, c. Ap. iu 4 b Thom 
Syro-Macedonians occupied the rity until the time 
of John Hyrcanus. It was then a place of con- 
siderable importance, for Josephus describes it (AnL 
xiii. 10, § *2) as a very strong dty (wdMt ix**** 
rdrr))- John Hyrcanus took it after a year's ssegs, 
and did his l*est to demolish it entirely. He iwtsr- 
seeled the hill on which it lay with trenches: into 
these he conducted the natural brooks, and thns 
undermined its foundations. “ In fed,” soys the 
Jewish historian, “ be took away aU evidence of 
tlie very existence of the city.” This story aft finft 
sight seems rather exaggerated, and iocoosuUst 
with the hilly site of Samaria. U may haw 
referred only* to the suburbs lying aft its fed. 
“But,” says Prideaux (Omul b. c. 109, mO > 
“ Benjamin of Tudela, who was in the 
us in his Itinerary b that there were upon the top 
of this bill many fountains of water, and from 
these water enough may have been derived to fiB 
these trenches.” It should also be recollected thsA 
the hill of Samaria was lower than the hills in its 
neighborhood. This may account for the existence 
of these springs. Josephus describes the exuem 
ities to which the inhabitants were reduced daroc 
this siege, much in the same way that the aatfee 
of the Book of Kings does during that of Brn- 
hadad (comp. AnL xiii. 10, § 2, with 2 &. vi. 25 . 
John Hyrcanus' reasons for attacking Samaria um 
the usuries which its inhabitants had done to the 
people of Marian, colonists and allies of the Jen 
This confirms what was said above, of the nesurm 
of the Samaritan neighborhood to the Jews by 
Alexander the Great 

After this disaster (which occurred in m. c. IDOL 
the Jews inhabited what remained of the city; al 


pm» (Mai, Nsh. iv. 8; U. vU. «, 1mA 

poo- _ 

* No such passage, however, now iTtsSi la toh 
n in of To Ida. 8ft ths tdMeaa ef Astos aai of 

1 4m. 
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faMt we find ft ill their possession in the time of 
Akxander Jsnturu* {Ant. xiii. 15, § 4), and untH 
Pooi pry pre it back to the descendants of its 
•njmal inhabitants (rolf oUdrropeiv). These 
m*jr^r9fft may possibly have been the Svro- Mace- 
donians, bat it is more probable that they were 
Samaritans proper, whose ancestors had been dis- 
pomewed by the colonists of Alexander the (ireat. 
By directions of Gabinius, Samaria and other de- 
molished cities were rebuilt {Ant. xiv. 5, § 3). But 
*» more effectual rebuilding was undertaken by 
Herod the Great, to whom it had been granted by 
Angmttw. on the death of Anton v and Cleopatra 
< 4mt xiii. 10, § 3, re. 8, § 5; B.J. i. 20, § 3). 
lie called it Sdxis/e, 2*jkurr(i = Auptubt, after 
tise name of his patron {Ant. xr. 7, § 7). Josephus 
p*es an elahorate description of Herod’s improve- 
ments. The wall surrounding it was 20 stadia in 
fcnftk la tbe middle of it was a close, of a 
*adiam and a half square, containing a mag- I 


nifioetit temple, dedicated to the Caesar. It was 
colonized by G,000 veterans and others, for whose 
support a most beautiful and rich district snrround- 
ing the city was appropriated. Herod’s motive! 
in these arrangements were probably, first, the 
occupation of a commanding position, and then 
the desire of distinguishing himself for taste by 
the embellishment of a spot already so adorned 
by nature (/Inf. xv. 8, § 5; B. J. i. 20, § 3; 21, 
§ 2 ). 

How long Samaria maintained its splendor nfter 
Herod's improvements we are not informed. In 
the N. T. the city itself does not appear to be 
mentioned, but rather a portion of the dint rid to 
which, even in older times, it had extended it! 
name. Our Version, indeed, of Acts viii. 5 says 
that Philip the deacon “ went down to the city of 
Samaria; ” hut the Greek of the passage is simply 
c is w 6\tv rrjs 2etftaptlat. And we may (airly 
I argue, both from the absence of the definite article, 



Srfrtfj/lyeA, the ancient Samaola, from the E. N. K. 


tatai «b» rty an tbs mountains of Ephraim, verging on the Plain of Sharon. The Mediterranean Sea Is 
ta a> ftgfkwt dtetaneo.* The original sketch from which this view Is taken was made by William Tipping, 
feq , ta IMS, and Is engraved by his kind permission. 


W ur mvr. 


i tbe protmltility that, had the city Samaria 
d, the term employed would have been 
#r. Utal wmie one city of the district, the 
> of which ta not specified, was in the mind 
In verve 9 of the same cltapter 

• tar p— p A t of Samaria *' represents rh ffiroi rrjs 
*■ — f and lite phrase in verse 25, “many 

• Ivgrs W the Nunaritajis,'* shows that the 0 |>era- 

id e emn gv i iring were not confined to the city 
g tanshs itarif, if they were ever carried on 
tam Coop Matt. x. &, “Into any city of the 
*WMsrwams ester »e not:** and John iv. 4, 5, 
• vs, ■ fyr a has Iwen said, “And He must needs 
r* SamariA." obvious!;. the district, it is 

- Then «*nHh He to n city of Santana 
Henceforth its history is very un- 
Srptimitis Srnrus planted a Homan 
the beginning of the third century 



(Ulpian, Ley. I. de Omnibus, quoted by Dr. Rob- 
inson ). Various specimens of coins stnick on the 
! spot have leen preserved, extending front Nero to 
i ( i eta, the brother of Caracalla (Vaillant, in iVu- 
1 min/H. huper ., and Noris, quoted by Kelattd). But. 

; though tiie seat of a Homan colony, it could noi 
have been a pltce of much political importance. 
We find in the G*lrx of Theodosius, that by A. r>. 
40!) the Holy Ijind had l*en divided into Piilwxtina 
Prima, Secunda. and Tertia. Palastiua Printa 
iiieluded the country of tlte Philistines, Samaria 
(the district), ami tlte northern part of Jtidnn; 
but its capital was not Srhaate, but (’apnarea. In 
an eccled isticnl point of view it stood rather higher. 

I It was an episcopal see prohably as early as the 
third century. At any rate its bishop was present 
* amongst those of Palestine at the Council of Niciva, 
a. i>. 32 .’), and aubitcril>ed its acts as “ Maximus 
(al. Marin us) Selisutenti*.'* ’ITte nantes of some 
of his successors have l»een preserved — the latest 
1 of them mentioned is Pelagiua, who attended the 
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Synod at Jerusalem, a. d. 536. Tbe title of the 
•ee occurs in tbe earlier Greek Notitke , and in 
tbe later Latin ones (Reland, Pal pp. 214-229). 
Sebaste fell into the hands of the Mohammedans 
during the siege of Jerusalem, in tbe course of 
the Crusades a ljrtin bishopric was established 
there, the title of which was recognized by the 
Roman Church until the fourteenth century. At 
this day the city of Omri and of Herod is rep- 
resented by a small village retaining few vestiges 
of the past except its name, Stbiutieh, an Arabic 
corruption of Sebaste. Some architectural remains 
it has, partly of Christian construction or adapta- 
tion, as the ruined church of St. John the Baptist, 
partly, perhaps, traces of Idunuean magnificence. 
M A long avenue of broken pillars (says Dr. Stan- 
ley), apparently tbe main street of Herod's city, 
here, as at Palmyra and Damascus, adorned by a 
colonnade on each side, still lines the topmost ter- 
race of the hill” But tbe fragmentary aspect of 
the whole place exhibits a present fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Micah (i. 6), though it may have been 
fulfilled more than once previously by the ravages 
of Shalmaneser or of John Hyrcanus. “ I will 
make Samaria as an heap of tbe field, and as 
plantings of a vineyard : and 1 will pour down tbe 
•tones thereof into the valley, and I will discover 
the foundations thereof’ (Mic. i. 6; comp. Hos. 
xUi. 16). 

St Jerome, whose acquaintance with Palestine 
imparts a sort of probability to the tradition which 
prevailed so strongly in later days, asserts that 
Sebaste, which he invariably identifies with Samaria, 
was the place in which St John the Baptist was 
imprisoned and suffered death. He also makes it 
tbe burial-place of tbe prophets Elisha and Obadiah 
(see various passages cited by Reland, pp. 980, 981). 
Epiphaviius is at great pains, in his work Adv . 
If (treses (lib. i.), in which he treats of the heresies 
Of the Samaritans with singular minuteness, to 
account for the origin of their name. He inter- 
prets it as 4>vAo*ff, or “keepers.” The 

hill on which the* city was built was, he says, 
designated Somer or Soroeron (2eefif>p t Zwpdp&r), 
from a certain Somoron the son of Somer, whom 
he considers to have been of the stock of the an* 
cient l’erixxite* or Girgaahites, themselves descend- 
ants of Canaan and Ham. But he adds, the 
inhabitants may have been called Samaritans from 
their guarding the land, or (coming down much 
later in their history) from their guarding the law, 
as distinguished from the later writings of the 
Jewish Canon, which they refused to allow. [See 
SAMARITAN8.] 

For modern descriptions of the condition of Sa- 
maria and its neighborhood, see Dr. Robinson's 
Biblical Researches , ii. 127-133; Reland's Palces- 
tina, pp. 344, 979-982 ; Kaumer’s Paldstina, pp. 
144-148, notes; Van de Velde’s Syria and Pales- 
tine , L 363-388, and ii. 295, 296, Map, and Me- 
moir ; Dr. Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine , pp. 
242-246: and a short article by Mr. G. Williams 
b the Diet, of Geog . Dr. Kitto, in his Physical 
History of Palestine , pp. cxvii., cxviii.. has an in- 
teresting reference to and extract from Sandy s, 
illustrative of its topography and general aspect at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

2. Tbe Samaria named b the present text of 
1 Macc. v. 66 (rbr lafxdpuar'. [Sin. Alex, -puurx] 
^amaiittm) is evidently an error. At any rate 
the well-known Samaria of the Old and New Tes- 
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taments cannot be intended, for it is obvious id 
Judas, in passing from Hebron to the lend at tht 
Philistines (Azotus), could not make ee immm ss t 
detour. The true correction is doubtless a a ppfced 
by Josephus (Aaf. xii. 8, $ 6), who has Marin 
(». e. Marks ha), a place which lay b the nad 
from Hebron to the Philistine Plain. One «f tU 
ancient Latin Versions exhibits the same r e a ding; 
which is accepted by Kwald ( Gesch . iv. 361) m d s 
host of commentators (see Grimm, Kurzy. A*ry. 
Handb on the passage). Draaaos proponed She 
araini ; but this is hardly so feasible as Marafaa 
and has no external support. 

3. Kama'kia (['XapapelaX Alex, very often 2r> 
papiaj and so Sb. ini Mace, and N. T-, followed 
by Tiach. in his 8th ed. of the N. T.; — “the 
country of Samaria,” 1 Mace. x. 30, xL 28, 44, j 
lapapuns, Alex, -pert *, and so Sin. except 1 
Macc. xi. 28; — (woman) “of Samaria,” John iv. 
9, XapapeiTis, but Tech, in his 8th ed. of the N. 
T., 'lafxapWitX — ] Joseph. x&P* SofiapJttr; Pld 
hapapit, JLapuLpua’- Samurta). 

Samar itans (D^ptP : l^pmpeereu; [Aim. 

Hapaptreuy end so Sin. and T&sch. (8th ed.) h 
thcN. T.;] Joseph. 2opop«<y: [Sdawnste]). 

There are few questions b Biblical philology 
upon which, b recent times, scholars have new t* 
such opposite conclusions as the extent of the terri- 
tory to which the former of these words b appfim- 
ble, and the origin of the people to which the blur 
is applied in the N. T. But a pro) sable solution of 
them may 1>e gained by careful attention to the 
historical statements of Holy Scripture and of J«- 
tephus, and by a consideration of the geographical 
features of Palestine. 

In the strictest sense of the term, a Sam amt 
would be an inhabitant of tbe city at Saxran*. 
But it is not found at all in this sense, ndwhth 
at any rate, in the <). T. In fact, it only octwi 
there once, and then in a wider signification, m 
2 K. xvii. 29. There it is employ ed to designate 
those whom the king of Aas)ria had M placed b 
(what are called) the cities of Samaria (whatever 
these may be) instead of the children of Israel” 

Were tbe word Samaritan found el sewhere b the 
0. T., it would have designated those who be- 
longed to the kingdom of the feu tribes, which b 
a large sense was called Samaria. And as tb ea- 
ten t of that kingdom varied, which H did very 
much, gradually diminishing to tbe time of Shal- 
maneser, so the extent of the word Samaritan would 
have varied. 

Samaria at first included all the tribes over 
which Jeroboam made himself king, whether east 
or west of the river Jordan. Hence, even before 
the city of Samaria existed, we find tbe ** «4d 
prophet who dwelt at Bethel ” describing tbe pre- 
dictions of “the man of God who came trvm 
Judah,” b reference to tbe altar at Bethel, as 
directed not merely against that altar, bat 
“ against all the bouses of the high-places which 
are in the cities of Samaria ” (1 K. xiii. 32 \ * e. 
of course, the dUre of which Samaria waa, ce was 
to be, the head or capital In other places ro t « 
historical books of the (). T. (with the eaceptwn 
of 2 K. xvii. 24, 26, 28, 29) Samaria seme «a 
denote tbe city exclusively. But the prophets me 
the word, much as did tbe old prophet of Bethel 
in a greatly extended sense. Thus the ** calf at 
Bethel ” is called by Hoeea (viii. 5, 6) the -cab 
of Samaria ”; in Amos (iii. 9) tbe M «noQGtauw at 
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are spoken of; and the “ captivity of 
i and her daughters ” is a phrase found in 
(xvt 53). Hence the word Samaritan 
mat have denoted every oue subject to tlie king of 

U« aortheru capital. 

Bat, whatever extent the word might have ac- 
qsaai. k nriw— rily became contracted as the 
hauls of the kingdom of Israel became contracted, 
la all probability the territory of Simeon and that 
o4 l**n sere my early absorbed in tbe kingdom of 
Jwfah. this would be ooe limitation. Next, in 
a c- 771 and 740 respectively, “ Pul, king of As- 
sort a. aad I ilgatfa-PUueser, king of Assyria, carried 
ssay the Krubenitea and the Gaditea, and the half- 
tnW of Manaaaeh, and brought them unto Halah, 
w«l Habor, and Hara, and to the river Gocan ” 
Chr. f. W). This would be a second limitation. 
But the lather of these kings went further: *» lie 
h*i |pa, and Abel-beth-maarhah, and Janoah. and 
k ^ki , sod Uasor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all 
lU bad of Naphtali. and carried them captive to 
\*rru ‘ (2 K. xv. 39). This would be a third 
tio t s twi . Nearly a century before, n. c. 860, 

- the Usd bad begun to cut Israel short; ” for 

- Hasari, king of Syria, smote them in all the 
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through “ the cities of Manaaaeh, and Ephraim, 
and Simeon, even unto Naphtali ” (3 Chr. xxxiv. 
6). Such a progress would have been impractica- 
ble had the number of cities end villages occupied 
by the persons then called Samaritans been at all 
large. 

This, however, brings us more cloeely to the 
second point of our discussion, the origin of thoee 
who are in 3 K. xvii. 39, and in the N. T., called 
Samaritans. Shalmaneser, as we have seen (3 K. 
xvii. 5, 6, 36), carried Israel, ». e. the remnant of 
the ten tribes which still acknowledged Hoshea’a 
authority, into Assyria. This remnant consisted, 
as has been shown, of Samaria (the city) and a 
few adjacent cities and villages. Now, 1. Did be 
carry away all their inhabitants or no? 3. 
Whether they were wholly or only partially des 
olated, who replaced the deported population? 
On the answer to these Inquiries will depend our 
determination of the questions, were the Samari- 
tans a mixed race, composed partly of Jews, partly 
of new settlers, or were they purely of foreign ex- 
traction ? 

In reference to the former of these inquiries, It 
may be observed that the language of Scripture 
mate of hnd; from Jordan eastward, all tbe land J admits of scarcely a doubt “ Israel was carried 


^ G il fd , the Gaditea, and tbe Keubenites, and the 
Msaamkea, from Aroer. which is by the river Ar- 
am. ewa Gilead aod Bashan ” (2 K. x. 32, 33). 
7km however, aa we may conjecture from the di- 
wrauy of exp r essio n, bad been merely a passing 
aaaak. and had involved no permanent subjection 
W the won try or deportation of its inhabitants. 
Ike ‘ ‘ “ 


i of l*ul and of Tilgatb-piineser were 
i of the population. The territory 
by them was probably occupied by 
i by the pushing forward of the neighboring 
by stmicghng families of tbe Israelites 
la reference to the northern part of 
r wm know that a heathen population pre- 
Hence the phrase 14 Galilee of the Ne- 
ar * (*en tiles " (Is. ix. 1: 1 Msec. v. 15). 

i the case also beyond Jor- 


ttac we have yet to arrive at a fourth limitation 
d the hiaglam of Samaria, and by consequence, of 
ih» ward Samaritan. It is evident from an occur- 
mmm m lleaekiah's reign, that just before the dep- 

• s— end death of I lost**, the last king of 1s- 
nt the authority of the king of Judah, or, at 

recognised by portions of 
, sad Zebolun, and even of Ephraim 
•ad Manaaaeh (2 Chr. xxx- 1-26). Men came 
rm ah thins tribes to the Passover at Jerusalem. 

The ans link a. c. 736. In foci, to such miser- 
the kingdom of Samaria been re- 
that when, teo or three yean afterwards, 
uil that ** Shalmaneser came up through- 
• tend,’* and after a siege of three >«rs 
aod carried Israel away into As- 
thetn In Halah, and in Hsbor by 
aod in the cities of the Medea " 

1 fL ni 5, 6 ), and when again we are told that 

* W waa earriad away out of their own land i of the calamity. 

— t a vrii " (2 K- xvii. 23), we must suppose > I We msy then conclude that the cities of Sama- 
w» — aD fisM operations. Samaria (the city >, 1 ria were not merely partially, but wholly evacuated 

* few adjacent cities or villages only, repre- of their inhabitants in R. c. 721, and that they re- 
satesi feat < h an m > on which had once extended | mained in this desolated state until, in the words 
I ten northwards, and from tbe 1 of 2 K. xvii. 24, »* the king of Am> ria brought 
to the borders of Syria and Am- j men from Dsb\ Ion, and from Cuthah, and from 
Ibis la farther confirmed by | Ava (Irah, 2 K. xviii. 34), and from Hamath, and 
m mad of Jokab s pr ogra m , in b. c. 641, i from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of 


away ” (2 K. xvii. 6, 33), and other nations were 
placed •» in the cities of Samaria instead of the 
children of Israel'' (2 K. xvii. 34). There is no 
mention whatever, as in the case of the somewhat 
parallel destruction of the kingdom of Judah, of 
41 the poor of the land being left to be vine-dressers 
and husbandmen ” (2 K. xxv. 12). We add, that, 
had any been left, it would have been impossible 
for the new inhabitants to have been so utterly 
unable to acquaint themselves with *» tbe manner 
of the God of the land," as to require to be taught 
by some priest of tbe Captivity sent from the king 
of Assyria. Besides, it was not an unusual thing 
with oriental conquerors actually to exhaust a land 
of its inhabitants. Comp. Herod, iii. 149, “ Tbe 
Persians dragged (aayrivtwravTcs) Samos, and 
delivered it up to Syloson siript of all its men ; ” 
and, again, Herod, vi. 31, for the application of 
the same treatment to other islands, where the 
process called aayr)viviiv is described, and is com- 
pared to a hunting out of the population (frffijptv- 
ttr). Such a capture is presently contrasted with 
the capture of other territories to which <raynrci/- 
ct p was not applied. Josephus's phrase in refer- 
ence to the cities of Samaria is that Shalmaneser 
“ transplanted all the people " (AnL ix. 14, $ 1 >. 
A threat against Jerusalem, which was indeed only 
partially carried out, shown bow complete and sum- 
mary the desolation of the last relics of the sister 
kingdom roust have been: “1 will stretch over 
Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the plummet 
of the house of Ahab: and I will wipe Jerusalem 
as a man wipeth a dish: he wipeth snd turneth it 
upon the face thereof" (2 K. xxi. 13). This wtw 
uttered within forty years after u. c. 721, during 
the reign of Manaaaeh. It must have derived 
much strength from the recentness and proximity 
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Samaria instead of the children of Israel : and they 
po ss essed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof." 
Thus the new Samaritans — for such we must now 
call them — were Assyrians by birth or subjuga- 
tion, were utterly strangers in the cities of Sama- 
ria, and were exclusively the inhabitants of those 
cities. An incidental question, however, arises, 
Who was the king of Assyria that effected this 
colonization? At first sight, one would suppose 
Shalmaneeer; for the narrative is scarcely broken, 
and the repeopling seems to be a natural sequence 
pf the depopulation. Such would appear to have 
been Josephus’ view, for he says of Shalmaneser, 

When he hod removed the people out of their 
land, be brought other nations out of Cuthah, a 
place so called (for there is still in Persia a river 
of that name), into Sumaria and the country of 
the Israelites" {Ant. ix. 14, §§ 1, 3; x. 9, § 7); 
but he must have been led to this interpretation 
simply by the juxtaposition of the two transactions 
In tlie Hebrew text. The Samaritans themselves, 
in Kzr. iv. 2, 10, attributed their colonization not 
to Shalmaneser, but to “ Ksar-hsddon, king of As* 
■ur," or to “ the great and noble A snapper,” either 
the king himself or one of his general*. It was 
probably on his invasion of Judab, in the reign of 
Mauasseh, shout R. C. G77, that Esarhaddon dis- 
covered the impolicy of leaving a tract upon the 
very frontiers of that kingdom thus desolate, and 
determined to garrison it with foreigners. The 
fact, too, that some of these foreigners came from 
Ilahylon would seem to direct us to Ksarliaddon, 
rather than to his grandfather, Shalmaneser. It 
was only recently that Babylon had come into the 
hands of the Asatrian king. And there is an- 
other reason why this date should be preferred. It 
coincides with the termination of the sixty-five years 
of Isaiah’s prophecy, delivered R. c. 742, within 
which •* Ephraim should be broken that it should 
not be a people ” (Is. vii. 8). This was not effect- 
ually accompli sited until the very land itself was 
orcupied by strangers. So long as this had not 
taken place, there might be hope of return : after it 
bad taken place, no hope. Josephus {Ant. x. 9, § 7) 
expivsidy notices this difference in the cases of the 
ten and of the two tribes The land of the former 
became the possession of foreigners, the land of the 
latter, not so. 

These strangers, whom we will now assume to 
have lieen placed in “the cities of Samaria" by 
Eaarhaddon, were of course idolaters, and wor- 
shipped a strange medley of divinities. Each of 
the five nations, says Josephus, who is confirmed 
by the words of Scripture, had its own god. No 
place was found for the worship of Him who bad 
once called the bind bis own, and whose it was 
still Hod’s displeasure was kindled, and they were 
infested by beasts cf prey, which had prol>ably 
increased to a great extent before their entrance 
upon it. “The Lord sent lions among them, which 
slew some of them." On their explaining their 
miserable condition to the king of Assyria, he de- 
spatched one of the captive priests to teach them 
“how they should fear the Ix>rd." The priest 
came accordingly, and henceforth, in the language 
if the sotTed historian, they “ feared the Ixml, and 
wired their graven images, both their children and | 
their children's children: as did their fathers, so 
io they unto this day " (2 K. xvii. 41). 'litis lost 
sentence was probably inserted by Ezra. It serves 
two purposes: 1st, to qualify the pretensions of the 
Samaritans of Ezra’s time to be pure worshippers 
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of God — they were no more exclusively hfa m 
rants, than was the Homan e m peror who doM 
to place a statue of Christ in the Pantheon enti- 
tled to be called a Christian ; and, Mly, to show 
bow entirely the Samaritans of biter days differed 
from their ancestors in respect to idolatry. Jsss- 
phus’s account of the distress of the Samaritans, 
and of the remedy for it, is very similar, with tht 
exception that with him they are afflicted with 
pestilence. 

Such was the origin of the post-captivity or new 
Samaritans — men not of Jewish extraction, hot 
from the further East: “the L’uthwana had far- 
meriy belonged to the inner parts of Persia sod 
Media, but were then called 4 Samaritans,* takisg 
the name of the country to which they were re- 
moved," says Josephus {Ant. x. 9, § 7). And 
again be tays (via/, ix. 14, § 3) they are called *■ 
Hebrew ‘ Cutiueans,’ bat in Greek * Samaritans.’ ** 
Our Lord expressly terms them ixXaytwtls (Inks 
xvii 18); and Josephus* whole account of three 
shows that he believed them to hare been jirrssw 
&AAoc0rc<f, though, as he tells us iu two pfacre 
(AnL ix. 14, $ 3, and xi. 8, § 6), they aometirere 
gave a different account of their origin. Bat of 
this by-and-by. A gap occurs in their history 
until Judah has returned from captivity. They 
then desire to be allowed to participate in the re- 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem. It is esri- 
ous, and perhaps indicative of the tre a t bt rem 
character of their designs, to find them even then 
called, hy anticipation, “ the adversaries of Jadah 
and Benjamin" (Kzr. Iv. 3), a title which they 
afterwards fully justified. Bat, so far ns profes- 
sions go, they are not enemies; they are ax <4 
anxious to be friends. 'Hteir religion, they awn. 
is the same as that of the two triles, therefore 
they have a right to share in that great religiose 
undertaking. But they do not coll it a i nntnmni 
undertaking. They advance no pretensions to Jew- 
ish blood. They confess their Assyrian dreccwt, 
and even put it forward ostentatiously, (wrfcaps fa 
enhance the merit of tlieir partial conversion fa 
God. That it was hut partial they give no bioL 
It may hare become purer already, bat we have ns 
information that it had. lie this, however, as it 
may, the Jews do not listen favorsldy to their over- 
tures. Ezra, no doubt, from whose pen we have s 
record of the transaction, saw them through mi 
through. On this the Samaritans throw of the 
mask, and liecome open enemies, frustrate tbs 
operations of the Jews through the reigns of two 
Persian kings, and are only effectually silenced is 
the reign of Darius llystaopis, n. c. 310. 

The feud, thus unhappily begun, g rew rear by 
year more inveterate. It is probable, too, that th 
more the Samaritans detached themselves from 
idols, and became devoted exclusively to a sort ef 
worship of Jehovah, the more they re se n ted thi 
contempt with which tl>e Jews treated their odhn 
of fraternization. Matters at length came te r 
climax. About R. c. 409, a certain Msnssreh, s 
man of priestly lineage, on being expelled firew 
Jerusalem by Nebemiah for an unlawful mi ni m 
obtained permission from the Persia!) king of bh 
day, Darius Noth us, to build a temple on Mown! 
(Jerizim, for the Samaritans, with whom he has 
found refuge. The only thing wanted to crystal- 
lize the opposition between tht two rarea, namely 
a rallying point for sehistnatical worship, betef 
now obtained, their animosity became more lul s w 
than ever. The Samaritans are said te have dsaa 
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wvythiag in tbeir p our to iomj the Jowl. 
iWj raid refute hospitality to pilgrims on tbeir 
mi to JtmtV.ni, u m oar lord's cate. They 
amU mo w»>kay them in tbeir journey (Joeeph. 
A’t al{ 1 ); and many were com pelted through 
irtr to take the longer route by the east of Jordan. 

< Samaritans were said to have once pane- 
mtnl u i tii the Temple of Jerusalem, and to have 
Mlel it by Mattering dead men's honee on tbe 
Mnd purmeiit ( A*L xviiL 2, § 2). We are told 
to* of a rtrange piece of mockery which must have 
hem aperially resented. It was the custom of the 
Jews to communicate to their brethren still in 
Bkbyfan the exact day and hour of tbe rising cf 
t* paschal moon, by teacoo-fire* commencing from 
Uoast Otiiet, mod flashing fomrard from hilt to 
•J sntil they were mirrored in the Euphrates. 
» the (itvtk poet represents Agamemnon as con- 
nrriag tbs news of lVoy*s capture to tbe anxious 
eatrhm at M y cense. Those who “sat by the 
•Men «f Babylon ” looked for this signal with 
sad interest. It rumbled them to share in tlie 
hwt ims of thoee who were in their father-land, 
mi it jrwui to them that they were not forgotten. 
T># Swurl tins thought scorn of these feelings, 
■s4 n< unfiequeutly deceive and disappoint 
tiwm, by kindling a rival flame and perplexing tbe 
wndfrr* on the mountains.* Their own temple 
<<eruim they eonsidered to be much superior to 
'*-* at Jerusalem. There they sacrificed a pass- 
* t Towards the mountain, even after the tem- 
ph on it bad Allen, wherever they were, they 
Averted their worship. To theii copy of the Law 
Uey n rogi t afl an antiquity and authority greater 
llaa attached to any copy in the possession of the 
hwm. The Ijsw (L t. the five books of Moses) 
m» their sole code; for they rejected every other 
tafc a the Jewish canon. And they professed to 
w a cne H letter than did the Jews themselves, 
repfcmng tbe expression not unfrequently, “ Hie 
Jess indeed do so and so; but we, observing the 
Vtte of the lav. do otherwise.” 

Tbe Jews, on the other hand, were not more 
soaniafory in tbeir treatment of tbe Samaritans. 
Tbs eepy of tbe Law poss es sed by that people they 
Adsred to be tbe legacy of an apostate (Manasseh j, 
mi east grave suspicions upon its genuineness. 
( >nmm other Jewish renegades had from time to 
tra taken refuge with the Samaritans. Hence, 
Vy Agree*, the Samaritans claimed to partake of 
JewiA blued, especially if doing so happened to 
«* tbrir interest (Joseph. AnL xi. 8, $ 6; ix. 14, 
M- A remarkable instance of this is exhibited 
« » rsqw uS which they made to Alexander the 
*Mt, atuwt n. c. 332. They desired to be excused 
^ r eest ef tribute in the sabbatical year, on the 
)fcu ltd as tree Israelites, descendants of Ephraim 
mi Msneeseh, sons of Joseph, they refrained from 
wdbvstng their land in that year. Alexander, on 
*M*-qacathming them, discovered the hollowness 
2 their ptrshnm . (They were greatly discon- 
v*f st their fisilure, and their dissatisfaction 


• " TVs At," «y« Or. Treoeh. n is msutfooed by 
m D* Sacj! Cool. Arab*. Li 169), who 
+rm cast It was tub which put the Jews on making 
■m* airskhooi to determine the moment of the 
*■» am e appearance (.comp Schoettgen’s Hor. He 6. 
«•< 

A * imshK(. for the dhctplu had gooe to 8yehar 
• Aad. while our Lord was talking with the 
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probably led to the conduct which induced Alex- 
ander to besiege and destroy the city of Samaria. 
Sbechem was indeed their metropolis, but tbe de * 
•traction of Samaria seems to have satisfied Alex, 
ander.) Another instance of claim to Jewish 
descent appears in the words of the woman of 
Samaria to our Lord (John iv. 12), “Art Thou 
greater than our Ather Jacob, who gave us the 
well ? ” A question which she puts without recol- 
lecting that she had just before strongly contrasted 
the Jews and tbe Samaritans. Very Ar were the 
Jews from admitting this claim to consanguinity 
on the part of these people. They were ever remind- 
ing them that they were after all mere Cuthteans. 
mere strangers from Assyria. They accused them 
of worshipping the idol-gods buried long ago under 
the'oak of Sbechem (Hen. xxxr. 4). They would 
have no dealings with them that they could possi- 
bly avoid. 6 “Thou art a Samaritan and hast a 
devil,” was the mode in which they expressed 
themselves when at a km for a bitter reproach. 
Everything that a Samaritan had touched was as 
swine's flesh to them. The Samaritan was pub- 
licly cursed in their synagogues — could not be 
adduced as a witness in the Jewish courts — could 
not be admitted to any sort of prueelytism — and 
was thus, so for as the Jew could affect his posi- 
tion, excluded from hope of eternal life. The tra- 
ditional hatred in which the Jew held him is 
expressed in Ecclus. 1. 23, 26, “ 'There be two man- 
ner of nations which my heart abhorreth, and the 
third is no nation : they tliAt sit on the mountain 
of Samaria; and they that dwell among the Philis- 
tines; and that foolish people that dwell in Sichem.” 
And so long was it before such a temjier could be 
banished from the Jewish mind, that wre find even 
the Apostles believing that an inhospitable slight 
shown by a Samaritan village to Christ would lie 
not unduly avenged by calling down fire from 
heaven. 

“ Ye know not what spirit ye are of,” said the 
large-hearted Son of Man, and we find Him on no 
one occasion uttering anything to the disparage- 
ment of the Samaritans. His words, however, and 
the records of his ministrations confirm roost 
thoroughly the view which has been taken above, 
that the Samaritans were not Jews. At the first 
sending forth of the Twelve (Matt. x. 5, 6) He 
charges them, “ Go not into the way of the Gen- 
tiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye 
not, but go rather to tbe lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.” So again, in his final address to them 
on Mount Olivet, “ Ye shall he witnesses to Me in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth ” (Acts i. 8). 
So tlie nine unthankful lepers, Jews, were con- 
trasted by Him with the tenth leper, the thankful 
stranger who whs a Samaritan. So, 

in his well-known parable, a merciful Samaritan is 
contrasted with the unmerciful priest and Levite. 
And tbe very worship of the two races b described 
by Him as different in character. “ Ye worship yt 


woman of Samaria by ths wall to Its suburb (John It. 
8). And from Luka ix. 62, wa learn that tha disciples 
went before our Lord at bis oommand Into a certain 
village of the Samaritans ,f to make ready ” for Him. 
Unlees, indeed (though, as we see on both occasions, 
our Lord's influence over them was not yet complete), 
we are to attribute this partial abandonment of their 
ordinary temples to the change which hit exam pis 
had already wrought in thsm. 
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know not what,” this it said of the Samaritan*: 
** We know what we worship, for salvation is of 
the Jews” (John iv. 22). 

Such were the Samaritans of our Lord's Day: a 
people distinct from the Jews, though lying in 
the very midst of the Jews; a people preserving 
their identity, though seven centuries had rolled 
away since they had been brought from Assyria 
by (Csarhaddon, and though they had abandoned 
their polytheism for a sort of ultra Mosaicism; a 
people, who — though their limits had been grad- 
ually contracted, and the rallying place of their 
religion on Mount Gerixim bad been destroyed one 
hundred and sixty yean before by John Hyrcanus 
(b. c. 130), and though Samaria (the city) had 
been again and again destroyed, and though their 
territory bad been the battle-field of Syria ‘and 
Egypt — still preserved their nationality, still wor- 
shipped from Shecbem and their other impoverished 
settlements towards their sacred hill; still retained 
their nationality, and could not coalesce with tlie 
Jews; — 

*Q£of r iXst+d r Tarry icvrti, 

AtxoeTBTOvrr* is ov TpotrrrWrotf. 

Not indeed that we must suppose that the whole 
of the country called in our Lord's time Samaria 
was in the possession of the Cuthaeau Samaritans, 
or that it had ever been so. “ Samaria,” says 
Josephus ( B . J. iii. 3, § 4), “lies between Jud*a 
and Galilee. It commences from a village called 
Ginsea (Jenin), on the great plain (that of Esdra- 
elon), and extends to the toparchy of Acrabatta," 
ill the lower part of the territory of Ephraim. 
These points, indicating the extreme northern and 
the extreme southern parallels of latitude between 
which Samaria was situated, enable us to fix its 
boundaries with tolerably certainty. It was bounded 
northward by the range of hills which commences 
at Mount ('armel on the west, and, after making a 
bend to tlie southwest, runs almost due east to the 
valley of the Jordan, forming the southern border 
of the plain of Eadraelon. It touclied towards the 
south, as nearly as possible, the northern limits of 
Beqjamin. Thus it comprehended tlie ancient ter- 
ritory of Eplinim, and of those Manassitea who 
were west of Jordan. “ Its character,” Josephus 
continues, “ is in no respect different from that of 
Judea. Both abound in mountains and plains, 
and are suited for agriculture, and productive, 
wooded, and full of fruita both wild and cultivated. 
They are not abundantly watered; but much rain 
falls there. The springs are of an exceedingly 
sweet taste ; and, on account of the quantity of 
good grass, the cattle there produce more milk 
than elsewhere- But the best proof of their rich- 
ness and fertility is that both are thickly pop- 
ulated.” Tlie accounts of modem travellers con- 
firm this description hy the Jewish historian of 
the “ good land ” which was allotted to that pow- 
erful portion of the house of Joseph which crossed 
the Jordan, on the first division of the territory. 
The Cuthsean Samaritans, however, possessed only 
a few towns and villages of this Urge area, and 
these Uy almost together in the centre of the dis- 
trict. Shecbem or Sychar (as it was contempt- 
uously designated ) was their chief settlement, even 
before Alexander the Great destroyed Samaria, 
probably because it Uy almost close to Mount 
Uerixim. Afterwards it became more prominently 
•o, and there, on the destruction of the temple on 
Uetirim, by John Hyrcanus (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9, 


1 1), they bnflt themselves a temple. The modus 
re p res en tative of Shecbem U NAbkm, a corrupt*** 
of Neapolis, or the “ New Town,” tuQt by Ves- 
pasian a little to the west of the older town which 
was then rained. At NdNsts the Samaritans hsvw 
still a settlement, consisting of about 900 p ersona 
Yet they observe the law, and celebrate the Pass- 
over on a sacred spot on Mount Gerixim. with as 
exactness of minute ceremonial which the Jews 
themselves have long intermitted : 

n Quatiquam dints, sarval 
Ignsm Trojan um. et Vcstam colit Alba atoona." 


The Samaritans were very troublesome both to 
their Jewish neighliors and to their Roman as- 
ters, in the first century, a. i>. PiUte rhntoisud 
them with a severity which led to hU own down- 
fall (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4, § 1 ), and a slaughter ef 
10,600 of them took place under Vespasian (3. J. 
iii. 7, $ 32). In spite of these mum they in- 
creased greatly in numbers towards its trrminntisn, 
and appear to have grown into importance under 
Dositheus, who was probably an apostate Jew. 
Epiphaniu* (ndv. Hcereses, lib. i.), in the famth 
century, considers them to be the chief and nod 
dangerous adversaries of Christianity, and bo enu- 
merate* the several sects into which they had hy 
that time divided themselves. They were pops 
Urly, and even by some of the Fathers, confounded 
with the Jews, insomuch that a legal interpruUtaoa 
of the Gospel was described as a tendency to 
XaftaptiTur/jAs or 'IovUmt^i. This confusion, 
however, did not extend to an identification of the 
two races. It was simply an assertion that their 
extreme opinions were identical. And previously 
to an outrage which they committed on the i' 
tians at NespolU in the reign of Zeno, 
the end of the fifth century, the distinction I 
them and the Jews was sufficiently known, and 
even recognised in the Theodosias Code. This 
was so severely punished, that they sank Into no 
obscurity, which, though they are just noticed hy 
travellers of the twelfth and fourteenth omtorie* 
was scarcely broken until the sixteenth 
In the latter half of that century a < 
with them was commenced by Joseph Scofigvr. 
(De Sacy has edited two of their letters to that 
eminent scholar.) Job Ludolf received a letter 
from them, in the latter half of the next century 
These three letters are to be found in hirhborw s 
Repertorium ftir BibUsche t end M<*rpt o&rwdiggds 
Litterotur , voL xiii. They are of great sre ho s 
logical interest, and enter very minutely into the 
observances of the Samaritan ritual. An 
points worthy of notice in them is the in 
displayed by the writers in valuing 
not being Jews, and yet claiming to be i 
of Joseph. See also De Sacy’s 
det Samoritnbu . etc., in Notices ft Extr. de* 
dc la Biblioth . du Roi, etc., voL xiL And, ter 
more modern accounts of the people thwodita 
Robinson's Biblical Researches, U. 280-411, hi 
129-30: WiUon's Lands of the Bible, H 44-78. 
Van de Velde’s Syria and Palestin e, ii. 296 srq . 
Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, p. 240: Roger** 
Notices of the Modern Samaritans, p 23: Grovr * 
account of their Day of Atonement in F»r 
Tourists for 1861: and Dr. Stanley's, of tkcsr 
Passover, in bis Lectures on the Jeicisb Owtik 
App. iii. [Pamover, voL iii. p. 9337 L, Ann. 
ed.J 

live view maintained in the above mm 
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to (to pmij Assyrian origin of the New Samari- 
tM, m Umi of Juicer, Reland, Hammond, Drueins 
to (to L'ritici Sacri, Maldonatua, Hengstenberg, 
Hmick, Robinson, and Dean Trench. The 
rmier to refer r e d to the very dear but too brief 
kwtoi of the sutyect by the last-mentioned 
Wanxd writer, in his Parodist, pp. 310, 311, and 
to the authorities, especially De Sacy, which are 
ikm quoted. There is no doubt in the world 
itoit it vat the ancient view. We have seen what 
Wpbos said, and Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
t VrwMicau and Theodore* , say the same thing. 
>«raiA, it must be admitted, calls the Samaritans 
vtoiwto Tovtoiwr, but he stands almost alone 
MTiq: the aodrott in making this assertion. Ori- 
gm sad < ynl indeed both mention their claim to 
imaemt from Joseph, as eridenced in the statement 
4 the woman at the well, but mention it ouly to 
fetors at onfbunded. Others, as Winer, Dbllin- 
pr, and Dr. Davidson, bate held a different view, 
stock nay he expressed thus iu Dellinger's own 
ssife: - la tbs northern part of the Promised 
Lend <a» opposed to Judea proper) there grew up 
a wstojad r»v which drew its origin from the 
SHsavat of ibe l«raelites who were left behind in 
tto Nsntn on the removal of the Ten Tribes, and 
ton the heathen colonists who were trans- 
pfeited into the cities of Israel. Their religion 
m m hriwid ai their extraction; they worshipped 
Jebovah. bat, in addition to Him, also the heathen 
toeto uf Phoenician origin which they had brought 
few th«r native land " < f/eidentkum umi Juden- 
pL 7JW, § 7 ). If the words of Scripture are 
to W taken atone, it does not appear how this view 
a t» be maintained. At any rate, as I husius ob- 
vr«. the only mixture was that of Jewish apos- 
toto long after Kaarliaddou's colonization, 

sst si tike time of the colonization. But modern 
m i tm rwm to. it has for some years Wii the pop- 
tosr and even I>r. Stanley seems, though 
fjtu ttodm tally, to have admitted it (S. tf P. 
a He docs not, however, enter upon Its de- 

hm Mr. brovt b also in favor of it. See his 
bus Already mentioned. 

r-e Authority doe to the oopy of the law poe- 
«d by the 'Samaritans, and the determination 
fVttor t tor Samaritan reading of Deut. xxvii. 4, 
'.e-ia*. or that of the Hebrew, Ebnl, b to be 
pnkr r* 1 . are discussed in the next article. [See 
Maitm* PrxTATEuen; Ebal; Gkkizim; 
touvrv: SinixM: Stciiak.) J. A. H 

* • to tosuris and the Samaritans see the elab- 

orate srtwto of J. II. Petermann in Herzog's Und- 
tmrykl tiu Iftfe- 191 ■ c^Mnp. lib /{risen im Orient , 
towa 18I0-A1. L 269-222). See also John Milk's 
first If sdi /?cav/» net in X’tiAus, Lond. 1864, 
md s w rit s of learned articles by Dr. Geiger in 
Ife Zr 't'Ar. <L atuisehen mvrytnL (Jtsellschafl 
fe ItoJ to 1868 A. 

• SAMARITAN. (Samaiua, 3.] 

SAMARITAN PRNTATRUOH, a Recen- 
Ss d tto rto n ponlr r wrirel Hebrew text of the 
Mower tm m, in use with the Samar t ins. and writ- 
m in Ife anrtont Hebrew (//«■/■. or to called 
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Samaritan character." This recension is found 
vaguely quoted by some of the early Fathers of th 
Church, under the name of 44 UaXaiSraroy *E/3 paJh 
icbv rb wapb ZapapeiTcus," iu contradistinction to 
the 44 ”2f&paiicbr t b wo pb ‘IouSoloiti ” further, as 
44 S&maritanorum V olumina,” etc. Thus Origen on 
Num. xiii. 1 ,....“ A *a! aurk 4k robrecy 2a- 
ftape ir&y 'EjSpako? jttfrij3<iAofiir;" and on Num. 
xxi. 13, ... “ & 4y u6pou r£y Sa/uapeiTws effpo- 
M fik t ” etc. Jerome, Prol. to Kings: “ Samaritani 
etiara Pentateuchum Moyab totidem (? 22, like 
the “Hebrews, Syrians and Chaldieans”) litterb 
habent, figurb tan turn et apicibus discrepautes.” 
Abo on Gal. iii. 10, 44 quam ob causarn ” — (viz. 
’Ewucordparor war bs ovk 4up4yu 4y woiri rots 
yeypafifi4yoii t being quoted there from Deut. xxvii. 

26, where the Masoretic text has only ~U7K 

nwtn mnn "nan na D'P' ab— ••cumd 

be he that confirmeth not b the words of this Law 
to do them ; ” while the LXX. reads wo s feffywwot 
. . wain toTt \4yoiS ) — 44 quam ob causam Sa- 
maritanorum Hebnea volumina relegens invent 

bD scriptuiu esse; ” and he forthwith charges the 

Jews with having deliberately taken out the blD, 
because they did not wish to be bound individually 
to all the ordinances : forgetting at the same time 

that thb same blD occurs in the very next chajr 
ter of the Masoretic text (Deut. xxviii. 15) — “AU 
hb commandments and hb statutes.” Eusebius 
of Cesarea observes that the LXX. and the Sain. 
Pent, agree against the Received Text in the num- 
ber of years from the Deluge to Abraham. Cyril 
of Alexandria speaks of certain words (Gen. iv. 8 ), 
wanting in the Hebrew, but found in the Samari- 
tan. The same remark is made by Procopius of 
Gaza with respect to Deut. i. 6; Num. x. 10, x. 
9, Ac. Other passages are noticed by Diodorus, 
the Greek Scholiast, etc. The Talmud, on the 
other hand, mentions the Sam. Pent, distinctly 
and contemptuously as a clumsily forged record: 
44 You ha ve falsified c your Pentateuch ,” said R. 
Eliezer b. Shimon to the Samaritan scribes, with 
reference to a passage in Deut. xi. 30, where the 
well-understood won! Shechem was gratuitously 
inserted after 44 the plains of Moreh,” — 44 and you 
have not profited aught by it” (comp. Jer. Sotnh 
21 b, cf 17; Bnbli 33 b). On another occasion 
they are ridiculed on account of their ignorance of 
one of the simplest rules of Hebrew Grammar, dis- 
played in their Pentateuch ; namely, the use of the H 
locale (unknown, however, according to Jer. Meg. 
6, 2, aim to the people of Jerusalem). “ Who has 
caused you to blunder f ” said R. Shimon b. Elie- 
zer to them; referring to their abolition of the 
Mosaic ordinance of marrying the deceased broth 
er's wife (I>euU xxv. ft ft ), — through a misinter- 
pretation of the paasAge in question, which enjoins 
that the wife of the dead man shall not be 44 with- 
out ” to a stranger, but that the brother should 

marry her: they, however, taking ni'TiH 
( = \nnb) (o 1 * an epithet of fUTH, “wife,” 


iwV, ma? arc « <u»- 
itttv, miTH ana. c«n P 

sSt> Jfef. A 2; TosiJU 9ynh 4; Synhtd* 

. M 1, % Ala Jet. 7, 2, sq. 


b Tbe A. V., folio wing the LXX., and perhaps Us 
ther, has Inserted the word all. 

* D ns**. 
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translated “the onitr wife" i. e. the Oetmthed 
only ( Jer . Jebatn, 8, 2, Ber, R ., etc.)* 

Down to within the last two hundred ar.d fifty 
years, however, no copy of this divergent Code of 
laws bad reached Europe, and it began to be pro- 
oounced a Action, and the plain words of the 
( hurch Father* — the better known authorities — 
who quoted it, were subjected to subtle iuterpre- j 
tat ions. Suddenly, in 1616, Pietro della Valle, 
one of the first discoverers al*o of the Cuneiform 
inscriptions, acquired a complete Codex from the 
Samaritans in Damascus. In 1G23 it was pre- 
sented by Achilla Harley de Snncy to the library 
of tbe Oratory in Paris, and in 1628 there ap- 
peared a brief description of it by J. Morinus in 
his preface to tbe Roman text of the LXX. Three 
years later, shortly before it was published in the 
Paris Poiyglott, — whence it was copied, with few 
emendations from other codices, by Walton, — 
llorinus, the first editor, wrote hit ExtrciUdUmet 
Ecdrtiasliece in utnmque Satnnritanoi'um Penta - | 
tevchuM, in which be pronounced the newly found j 
Codex, with all its innumerable Variants from the | 
M anoretic text, to be infinitely superior to the lat-! 
ter: in fact, the unconditional and speedy emends- , 
turn of tbe Received Text thereby was urged most 
authoritatively. And now the impulse was given 
to one of tbe fiercest and most barren literary and ' 
theological controversies: of which more anon. 
Between 1620 and 1660 six additional copies, partly 
complete, portly incomplete, were acquired by 
Dasher: five of which he deposited in English 
libraries, while one was sent to l)e Died, and has 
disap|)cnred mysteriously. Another Codex, now in 
llie Ambrosian Library at Milan, was brought to 
Italy in 1621. Peiresc procured two more, one of 
which was placed in the Royal Library of Paris, 
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and one in the Barberinl at Rome. Thus the tmm 
ber of MSS. in Europe gradually grow to salsa 
During the present oentury another, bat ren frag* 
men Ur j copy, was acquired by tbe Gotha library. 

A copy of the entire ( ?) Pentateuch, with Tsrguw 
(? Sam. Version), in parallel columns, 4te, o* 
parchment, waa brought from N&bbu by Mr. Grow 
in 1861 for the Count of Puis, in whose library it 
is. Single portions of the Sam. Prat, in a twee 
or less defective state, are now of no rare occur- 
rence in Europe. 

Respecting the external condition of these MSS., 
it may be observed that their sixes vary from 12m» 
to folio, and that no scroll, such a the Jews and 
tbe Samaritans nee in their synagogues, it to V* 
found among them. Tbe letters, which are of » 
sire corresponding to that of the book, exhibit 
none of those varieties of shape so frequent in lbs 
Maeor. Text ; such as mqjusculee, minuacwles, sus- 
pended, inverted letters, etc. Their material is 
vellum or cot ton* pn per; the ink used is black » 
all cases save the scroll u*ed l>y the Samaritans si 
MdUus, the letters of which are in gold. That 
are neither vowels, accents, nor diacritical pom it 
'Hie individual words are separated from each other 
by a dot Greater or smaller divisions of the text 
are marked by two dots placed one alore the other, 
and by an asterisk. A small line al«nw a conso- 
nant indicates a peculiar meaning of the word, sa 
unusual form, a passive, and tbe Uke : it is. in foeL 
a contrivance to bespeak attention.* Tbe whole 
Pentateuch is divided into nine hundred and sixty- 
four paragraphs, or A»»xx<«, the UrunnaUn of 
which is indicated by these figures, = , .*., or <. 
At the end of each book the number of iU dri j- 
ions is stated thus: — 


(250) Tl DVTHO "pSp 
(200) DWG ” 

< 130 , D'iD'ibcDi ting ” 

(218) m • 1 ” 

(166) • P » 


: pi&Nirr -icd ntn [Masowt. 
'Dtrn * ” [ * 

*t£7 N bi£?n ” » [ » 

” ” t n 

"iironn * » t *• 


1. 12 Sidras (Parehloth), GO Chapters. 


11 

»* 

40 


10 


27 

f* 

10 

n 

as 


11 


Si 

f* 


Tlie Sam. Pentateuch is halved in I*v. vii. 15 sou of Pinehas, son of Kleazar, son of Aaron ths 
(viii. 8, in Hebrew Text), where the words u Middle Priest, — upon them he the Grace of Jehovah ! Ta 
of tbe Tborah " b are found. At the end of each his honor have I written this Holy Ijsw at the ea- 
MS. the year of the copying, the name of the scril>e, trance of the Taliernade of Testimony on tbe 
and slso that of the proprietor, are usually stated. Mount Gerixim, Beth HI, in the thirteenth year at 
Yet their dates are not always trustworthy when , the taking possession of tbe Imid of Canaan, sad 
given, and very difficult to be conjectured when en- 1 all its l>oundaries around it, by the Children cf Is- 
tirely omitted, since the Samaritan letters afford no 1 rael. I praise Jehovah." (letter of Mewhehnek 
internal evidence of tbe period in which they were b. Ab Srebuab, Cod. 19,791, Add. MSS. Brit. Mm 
written. To none of the MSS., however, which Comp. E]>isi. Sam, Sieitemitarum ad Jvh km Lm* 
have as yet reached Europe, can be assigned aj dofjtfinm, Cizxe, 1688; Antiq. EccL Orient, p. 123: 
higher date thaii tbe 10th Christian century. The 1 Huntingtoni Ejfisi. pp. 49, 56: Kichharn'a Refer* 
scroll used in NdUw bear* — so the Samaritans | toriumf. bibL vmj iHory. Lit., tom. ix M etc.) Haft 
pretend — the following inscription : “ 1, Abisha, no European r has ever succeeded in finding it m 


« n^n and nan, ip and IV, iqfj and I 

bw ««><i bn, b>5' ui b?rf', Kip'! 

•®d KJP!, XD and ID, the suffixes at the end of a ' 
word, the n without a dagesh, etc , are thus pointed I 
*wt to the reader. 

* wrime wbs. 

* It would appear, however (see Archdeacon rat- 
iso's notice in tbe Parthenon, No. 4, May 24, 1862), 


that Mr. Levysobn, a person lately attached *w the 
Russian staff in Jerusalem, Mat found the towripuas 
la question " going through ths middle of the hasty el 
the Text of the Decalogue, and extending through 
three column*.'' Considering that tbe Suusritus 
themselves told Huutiugtoo, " that this iue rriptssu 
had been in their scroll once, but mart here bsn 
erased by some wicked hand." this startling pis ns of 
information must bs received with svtrssse castles * 
no less so than tbe other more or leas vagvse elu^ 
men ts with respect to tbs labors and pntsadsd discov- 
eries of Mr. Lsvysohn. See note, p. 2810. 
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tfck acnQ, however great the paint bestowed upon 
At starch (comp. Etchburn, EinUit. iL 132); and 
en if it bad been found, it would not have de- 
■wd the slightest credeioe. 

We bate briefly >Uted above that the Erti'ciia- 
taxuf of M<mi'ua, which placed die Samaritan Pen- 
wrjrh far above the Received Text in point of 
faainowaa, — partly on account of its agreeing in 
■any placet with the L\X., and partly on hc- 
ewat <*f iu superior “ hicidtx and harmony,” — 
ftrrted and kept up for iiearly two hundred years 
«a* of the rt.a*r extraordinary controversies on rec- 

< haracteriat. cdly enough, however, this was 
mi at rest once for all by the very first systematic 
trmn.ntjoti of the point at issue. It would now 
sfprar as tf the unquestioning rapture with which 
**n cew literary discovery was formerly hailed, 
tfo in ate animosity against the Masoretic (.Jewish ) 
Tnt. the general preference for the 1,XX., the de- 
fective state of Semitic studies, — as if, we say, 
•£ thne pot together were not sufficient to account 
far the phenomenon that men of any critical acu- 
■ai cosid for one moment not only place the Sam. 
Peat, on a par with the Masoretic Text, hut even 
raw u, unconditionally, far above it There was 
ndrrd another cause at work, especially in the first 
pwv-l of the dispute : it was a controversial spirit 
vbarb prutnpted Mori mis and his followers, Cap- 
priks wad others, to prove to the Reformers what 
arm! of value was to he attached to thtiv authority : 
the i rcr n ed form of the Bible, upon which and 
vfcafa skate they professed to take their stand ; — 
a wm now evident that nothing short of the Di 
rmr >p«nt, under the influence and inspiration of 
•* -a the Scriptures were interpreted and ex- 
P'.fded by the Roman Church, could be relied 
» < fo the other hand, most of the “ Antimo- 
r ** ** — - iJe Mays, lloUinger, SC Morinus, 

factual Fuller. Leosden, Pfeifler, etc. — instead 

* >'*v.tly sixl critically examining the subject 
v* rr 4 itjifg their adversaries by arguments which 

vithiu their reach, as Uiey are within ours, 
tx^ jrd their attacks against the persons of the 
lh#*fitajas, and thus their misguided zeal left the 
pin ■ of the superiority of the new document 
mmn the utd where they found it. Of higher value 
■are, it is true, the labors of Simon, Le Clerc, 
VfotM, foe., at a Uier period, who proceeded ec 
krtakr, rejecting many readings, and adopting 
Am whisk aaamed preferable to those of the old 
taKL liontifuit, however, with unexampled igno- 
nn awd obstinacy, returned to Morinus's first 
ba i— — already gmersflr abandoned — of the un- 
fwsaadk and thorough s uperiority, lie, again, 
«as faAvwed users or less closely by Kennlcott, AL 

* M. Ajfaiimo, Ixkbstetn, Geddes. and others. The 
fa ■■ n was taken up once more on the other 

rhw#y by Kailua, who succeeded in filially 
4apass< «f this point of the superiority ( ExerciU. 
'W m PrU. lojgri. IfoL 1755). It was 

ha hm day forward allowed, almost on all hands, 



3 * amt fas a misprint. 

* thus CT h fouad la fas Saaaar. for tT of ths 

m t i m *r rr-i ombn 
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that the Masoretic Text was the genuine one, but 
that in doubtful cases, when the Samaritan had an 
“ unquestionably clearer ” reading, this was to be 
adopted, since a certain amount of value, however 
limited, did attach to it. Michaelis, Kicliliom, 
Bertboldt, .Jahn, and the majority of modem crit- 
ics, adhered to this opinion. Here the matter 
rested until 1815, when Gesenius (Dc Pent, €am. 
Orifine, Im/ole , et Auctorit Ue) abolished the ; em- 
uant of the authority of the Sam. Pent. So mas- 
terly, lucid, and clear are his arguments and his 
proofs, that there has been and will be no further 
question as to the absence of all value in this Re- 
cension, and in its pretended emendations. In 
fact, a glance at the systematic arrangement of the 
variants, of which he first of all lethought himself, 
is quite sufficient to convince the reader at once 
that they are for the most part more blunders, 
arising front an imperfect knowledge of the first 
elements of grammar and exegesis. That others 
owe their existence to a studied design of couform* 
ing certain passages to the Samaritan mode of 
thought, speech, and faith — more especially to 
show that tlie Mount Gerizim, upon which their 
temple stood, was Me spot chosen and indicated by 
God to Moses as the one upon which He desired to 
be worshipped « Finally, that others are due to a 
tendency towards removing, as well as linguistic 
shortcomings would allow, all that seemed obscure 
or in any way doubtful, and towards filling up all 
apparent imperfections: either by repetitions or by 
means of newly-invented and badly-fitting words 
and phrases. It must, however, be premised that, 
except two alterations ( Ex. xiii. 7. where the Sam. 
reads “ Six dais shalt thou eat unleavened bread,” 
instead of the received 11 Seren days,” and the 

change of the word 7T*nn, “ There shall not 5e,” 

into rmn, •* //re,” Deut. xxiii. 18), the Mosaic 
laws and ordinances themselves are nowhere tam- 
jiered with. 

We will now proceed to lay specimens of these 
once so highly prized variants before the reader, in 
order that he may judge for himself. We shall 
follow in this the commonly received arrangement 
of (iesenius, who divides all these readings into 
eight classes; to which, as we shall afterwards 
show, Fnuikel has suggested the addition of two or 
three others, while Kirchheim (in his Hebrew work 

enumerates thirteen, 6 which we 

will name hereafter. 

1. The first class, then, consists of readings by 
which emendations of a grammatical nature bava 
been attempted. 

(a.) The quiescent letters, or so-called matres 
UrtkmUy are supplied.* 

(6. ) The more poetical forms of the pronouns, 
probably leas known to the Sam. are altered into 
the more common oner* 


^ an^j nvriKD *» rhVw •*. : «■». 

times a *1 is put even where the Heb. T. has, in ac- 
eordaaee with the graannattcai rules, only a short 
vowsl or a sheva : Y0D1H Is found for j 

mow fo» nrqfli 

* ana, on, hm* otdh, non, 
nSn 
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( c .) The same propensity for completing upper- i 
ently incomplete forms is noticeable in tbe flexion I 
of the verbs. The apocopated or short future is 
altered into the regular future.* 

(<£) On the other hand tbe paragogical letters 1 

and ' at the end of nouns, are almost universally 
struck out by the Sam. corrector;* and, in tbe igno- 
rance of the existence of nouns of a common genfler, 
be has given them genders according to his fancy . c 

(«. ) Tbe infin. absol. is, in the quaintest manner 
possible, reduced to the form of the finite verb. d 

For obeolete or rare forms, the modern and more 


* I* 00 ™* "T3TT i HOT la emenda t ed 

mo nwi: ht' («rb n*b) into ; tb. 

Anal of the 3d pen. fern. plor. fot into 13. 
b *333^07 Is shortened into JD107, VVJ1 Into 

rrn. 

C Maeculine are made the words Oflb (Oen. xllx. 
90), 137 07 (Dent xr. 7. etr.), 713710 (Gao. xxxil. 
9 ) ; feminine the wonla ^1S (Oen. xiii. 6), *J11 
(Dent, xxvfll. 25), 0?E3 (Oen. xlvi. 25, etc.) ; wbere- 
ever the word "1373 oocurs In the sense of « girl,” a 
n is added at the end (Oen. xxlv. 14, etc.). 

* 3W1 "pbn laitr'l, «• Um intan rotanml 
continually ” is transformed into iDbn Taw*) 
113071, " they returned, they went and they re- 
turned ” (Oen. riii. 8). Where tbe infln. in ueed ae 
an adverb, c. g. pmH (Oen. xxl. 16), " far off,” it 
is altered Into TIp'mTI, ,r the went far away,’' 
which xeodscs the passage almost unintelligible. 

* OH37 for Q1'37 (Oen. HI. 10, 11); lb' for 
ibl (xl. 80); D'HCS for tbe collective 1152 
(xr. 10) ; HIOS, " female servant*/' for jliriQS 

(xx. i7); raio 'D Tirroo si'i for the ad- 

vertdal 310 (xllx. 15); NT13 for DW3 
(Ex. xxvt. 98, making it depend from '*37) ; Dt^O, 
In the unusual senes of " from it ” (comp. 1 K. xrii. 
18>, Is altered Into 71J$0 (Lev. U. 2); TTSI 

Is wrongly put for * (3d p. s. m. of **n » » 

137 , the obsolete form. Is replaced by the more recent 
1*37 (Nam. xxl. 15) ; tbs unusual fern, term! nation 
^ (comp. bO'2S) b*3'3S, Is elongated into 
n v “» 171U7 1» the emendation for 1'07 (Dent 
xxiL. 1); 'IT! for 'im (Dent. xxxiH 15), etc. 

/ S107S1 0?*S, "man and woman,” used by 
Sen. tH. 2 of animals, Is changed Into ST3p21 IDT, 
’ mate and female ; » 1*S3U7 (Oen. xxir. 00), « his 
safari,” becomes 1*3'1S, " bit eosmiee ; ” for HO 
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oommon ones have been substituted to a gvml 
number of places * 

2. 'Ihe teevnd class of variants co nsis t s of glow r. 
and interpretations received into the text: g iosa. 
moreover, in which the Sam. not unfreqocntly 
coincides with the LXX., and which are in many 
cases evidently derived by both from some aariat 
Targurn./ 

3. The third class exhibits conjectural em ends, 
tioos — sometimes for from happy — of real or im- 
aginary difficulties in the Masoretic Text-* 

4. The fourth class exhibits readings in which 
apparent deficiencies have been corrected or sap- 


(indefln.) Is substituted 7101KD i HI', *to 
see, chooss,” Is amplified by a Sb, "for himself ; p 
1$n l^n Is transformed Into * 12* " ""-1 

<ut. nil. io) j nrba bn Vibn <■-. 

xxiiL 4), « And God met Blleam,” bec om e s with the 

8am. 'a ns bv THbD HSD'I, "ato ~ 

Angd of the Lord found BUeant ; ” 7107871 bl? 
(Gen. xx. 8), "for the woman,” Is amplified fats 

Tiorsn mis b37, « for the «he or o»e ; * 

for 'lD3bl,from 1D3(obeol. .comp. Jdo),*** 
133b, " those that are before me,” In rowfmto 
ti action to " thorn who will come after me ; 0 IpFll, 
" and she emptied ” (her pitcher into the trough, Qm 
xxlv. 20 ), has w made room for *T1W1, "and she 
took down ; ” 71007 VYT3713, " I will m eet thee* 
(A. V., Ex. xxlx 48), Is made D07 '*107113, "I 
shall be [searched] found there ; ” Hum. ml 15, 
before the words J13p3 bS Dil'Tin, "Haw 
you spared the life of every female?” e Jlttb, 
"Why,” Is inserted (LXX.) ; for HITT* Q07 '3 
Sips (Dent, xxxil. 8), « If I cell the mass ef Jeto- 
vah,” the flam, has 0070, " In the name,” ete. 

0 The elliptic me of 

brew and Arabic, being evidently unknown to the 
emends tor, he alters tbe ib^* 71307 HHD ^bl 
(Gen. xrii. 17), " shall a child be bora nolo him fast 
Is a hundred years old ? ” into TbV, " shall 1 be- 
get ? ” Gen. xxlv. 02, S1330 SO, " he caws from 
going ” (A. Y. « from the way ”) to the weU of Utot- 
roi, the Sam. alters Into 13TOO hO, "torn 
through tbe deeert ” (LXX., fed rye ip+puo)- In h* 

xxx. 34 , -pisis 'ST ib ]n, may 

it be according to thy word,” the lb (Arab, y}' * 
transfonned into Sb, "and If not — let It to toe 

thy word.” Geo. xU. 82, ClbllTI nO^TH b3T\ 
" And for that the drmm was doubled,” toesmss 
n n'307 nb37\ "Tbe diwam rose a mnmi 
time,” which Is both un-Hebrew, end dlaiestrhegy 
opposed to tbe me and construction of tb* pmm^ 
Better b tbe eme odh t too Gen xMx. la 7**7 
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fWtapniU pmiga in the common text i 
(is. rriii. 25*, 30, for 4 * I shall not do it," ° “ I 
•ball not destroy 6 is substituted from Gen. xriii. 

ft 31, 32. <i«n. xxxrii. 4, tTIK, “ his brethren," 

■ nplurud b y V33, * his sous," from the former 
tom. One of the most curious specimens of the 
nht w n of the Samaritan Codex to render the 
imriiiy as smooth and consistent as possible, is 

'm u n ifo rm spelling of proper noons like V1*V, 

Jetkn, occasionally spelt “V * in the Hebrew text, 
Hoses’ father-in law — a man who, according to 
tbs Midrash (<Si/W), had no less than seam names; 

5B7VT* (Jeboahua), into which form it corrects 

the shorter 7OT71 (lloebea) when it ocean in 
the Mmarwtse Codex. More frequent still an the 
seditions of angle words and short phrases in- 
erted from parallel passages where the Hebrew 
lea appeared too concise : c — unnecessary, often 
mirtdj absurd interpolations. 

i Tbs fifth, class is an extension of the one im- 
mm fairly preceding, and comprises huger phrases, 
wkfitinno, and repetitions from parallel passages. 
Iffasmr anything is mentioned as having been 
dear or mad previously by Moses, or when a com- 
mand at God is related as being executed, the 
vbofa speech bearing upon it Is repeated again at 
(si length. These tedious and always superfluous 
npetitioos are most frequent in Exodus, both in 
tbs l eoor d of the plagues and In the many interpo- 
httoao from Deuterooomy. 

1 To the tur/M dam belong those “em e ndations" 


of passages and words of the Hebrew text which 
contain something objectionable in the eyes of the 
Samaritans, on account either of historical improb- 
ability or apparent want of dignity in the terms 
applied to the Creator. Thus in the Sam. Pent, 
no one in the antediluvian times begets his first 
son after he has lived 160 years: but one hundred 
yean are, where necessary, subtracted before, and 
added after the birth of the first son. Thus Jared, 
according to the IMtrew Text, begat at 162 years, 
lived afterward* 800 years. and “ all his years were 
962 yean; " according to the Sam. he begot when 
only 62 yean old, lived afterwards 786 yean, “ and 
all bis yean were 847." After the Deluge the 
opposite method is followed. A hundred or fifty 
yean are added before and subtracted after the be- 
getting: o. y. Arphaxad, who in tip Common Text 
is 36 yean old when he ltegeis Shelah, and lived 
afterwards 403 yean: in all 438 — is by the Sam. 
made 136 yean old when he begets Shelah, and 
lives only 303 yean afterwards = 438. (The LXX. 
has, according to its own peculiar psychological and 
chronological notions, altered the Text in the op- 
posite manner. [See Skituagint.]) An exceed- 
ingly important and often discussed emendation of 
this class is the passage in Ex. xii. 40, which in our 
text reads, “ Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel who dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and 
thirty yean." The Samaritan (supported by LXX. 
Cod. AL) has “the sojourning of the children of 
Israel [and their father t who dwelt in the land qf' 
Canaan and in the land of t.yypt — leyr} Klyinrry 
ml 4 r yjj Kcumdr] was four hundred and thirty 
yean:" an interpolation of very late date indeed. 


"few between Ms fast,” into "from 
mm* to. rbn 1'3Q. Kx. XT. 

H, til bwt tre of ths Sun. Codd. read Dbl1?b 
T!7\ " for wvse mmd tenter” Instead of "TOI, ths 
'’^moa fbrm, "evermore.” Kx. uxiv. 7, HjvT) 
" that will by no means clear the sw,” 

Naas *|b rTjTfy " and the innocent to 

* n mall be' innocent,” a^Unt both the parallel pas- 
«ps and the o b vious eeoae. The somewhat diflkult 
KT hVl "and they did not cease " (A. V., Nam. 
a Si, map peers as a still more obscure conjectural 
w.. which we would venture to translate, rf they 
earn m »lbwwd la,” la the sense of " killed ” : In- 
nd of e ith e r ths 11273 DH, " congregated,” of the 
taw. Vera, or Caste) Pa " coodnoeruat,” or Iloubiganta 
a* Dsshe's ” cocveoerant.” Num. xxL 28, the 

* 4r ” 'MoahK fa eme n ds te d Into w as far as,” 

e ffa uly mmnlnglem reading ; only that the 1^, 
' a* we av above, wes a word unknown to the 
la The sum* what uncommon words (Num. xl. 82), 
ritC anb VTDBT^I, "and they (the people) 
e«4 Asm sB abroad,” are tranepoeed Into 
njflngy onb Itjnrn^l, "and they afangh- 
and far to *—*!?■ a slaughter.” Dent xxviiL 87, 
he mft n^p8#b* " “ slQPh hm eut ” (A. Y.), very 
maty mad in thfa smwe (Joe. xix 8, xxv. 91, boooaam 
Zsb, ■ la a aama,” a. a. a bad uamo. Dent xxxML 6, 


1DDO IVTIJ} n May hfa mm be a multi- 

tude," the Sam., with Its characteristic aversion to, or 
rathsr Ignorance of , the use of poetical diction, reads 
"15D23 1TIN23 S 7V\ ” May there be from Atm a 
multitude,” thereby try log perhaps to encounter also 
the apparent dlflkulty of the word “1DD23, standing 
for " a groat number.” Anything mors absurd than 
the inH23 la thfa place oould hardly be Imagined. 
A few verses farther on, the uoeoaunon uoo of 

in the phrase ]23 (Dtrt. xxxiil. 11), as 

" lest,” " not,” caused the no lee* unfortunate altera- 
tion *23, *o that the latter part of the pas- 

sage, " smite through ths loins of them that Has 
against him, and of them that bate him, that they rue 
not again.” becomes "» rko wiU raise them ?” — barren 
alike of meaning and of poetry. For the unusual and 

poetical (Dent. xxxiiL 26; A. V. " thy 

strength *’), fa su gg e ste d ; a word abort the 

significance of which the co mm enta t o r s are at a 
greater lorn even than about that of the original. 

* row vb. * nvTOH vb. 

. Thus to (ton. 1. U, th. words VT THflb 
vnwn,«to give light upon the earth,” are inserted 
from ver. 17 ; Oen. xl. 8, the word " and a 

tower,” Is added from ver 4 ; Oen. xxiv. 22, b? 

TICK "on her face ” (note), fa added from ver. 47, sc 
that the former verse reads "And Urn man took 
(np'l for CUTI) a golden ring upon her face. ” 
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Again, in Gen. ii 2, « And God [? had] finished 
pluperf.) on the seventh day,” 

is altered Into 'ITim, ** the sir/A,” lest God’s 
rest on the Sabbath-day might seem incomplete 
(LXX.). In Gen. xxix. 3, 8, “ We cannot, until 
all the flocks be gathered together, and till they 
roll the stone from the mouth of the well,” 

0*^37, “ flocks,” is replaced by D'3731, u ^ep- 
herds,” since the flocks could not roll the stone 
from the well: the corrector not being apparently 
aware that in common parlance in Hebrew, us in 
other languages, “ tliey ” occasionally refers to cer- 
tain not particularly specified persons. Well may 
Gesenius ask what this corrector would have made 
of Is. xxxvii. [not xxxvi.] 36: “And when they arose 
in the morning, belioid Utey wwe all dead corpses.” 
The surpassing reverence of the Samaritau is 
shown in passages like Ex. xxiv. 10, “and they 
beheld God,”* 1 which is transmuted into “and 
they held by, clung to, God” 6 — a reading cer- 
tainly leas in harmony with the following — “ and 
they ate and drank.” 

7. The seventh class comprises what we might 

• o-nbn rw urn. * irn»r"i. 

« Tbs gutturals and AArrt-lettere an frequently 
changed : — 221171 becomes 12118 (Gen. Till. ft); 
>13 is altered Into '372 (xxili. 18); 712227 Into 
372127 (xxvtl. 19); '*2717 stands for '^ITT (Deut. xxxLL 
2ft) ; the n is changed Into fl in words like 2712 
D s n23, which become 2113, E'n23 ; 11 is altered 
Into 37 — 12211 becomes 12237. The ' Is frequently 
doubled (? as a mater lectlouis) : 2't2’ '71 Is snheti- 

tuted for 3'22H; tn"Sfor KI'S; "5 for *r. 
Many words are Joined together : — 1311122 stands 
for im 122 (Ex. xxx. 28) ; ]82713 for JN 1712 
(Geu. xU. 46); DT12 171 is always CI'IIUTI. 
The prooooas F.S and ]J-.8, M P* f«n sing, and 
plur., are ch a n g e d Into Y38, (the obeo- 

lete Heb. forms) respectively ; the enff. TJ luto THj 
into 'J' ; the termination of the 2d p. s. fern, 
praet. J1“, beoomee 'J1, Uke the first p. ; the verbal 
form Aphel is need for the Uiphil ; Y312TH for 
'm2TH ; the medial letter of Ore verb 3 37 Is 
sometimes retained a* 8 <*', instead of being dropped 
*s in the ilsb. Again, verbs of the form have 
the ' frequently at the end of the Infin. frit and part., 
Ins t ead of the 71. Noons of the schema ^^{2 
etc.) are often spelt Vt2j2, into which the 
form V'CJl Is likewise occasionally transformed. 
Of distinctly Samaritan words may be mentioned: 
TH (Oen. xxxiv. 81) - *^8, (Chald ) « like ; ” 

o'nn, for Heb. orm, ««s«i;» nmba, 

'as though It budded,” beoom«nmSH2-Tai». 
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briefly call Saroaritanisms, «. «. certain Hctiew 
forms translated into the idiomatic Samaritan 
and here the Sam. Codices vary eonorimllT 
among themselves, — as far as the very imperfect 
collation of them has hitherto shown — some hav- 
ing retained the Hebrew in many places where the 
others have adopted the new equivalents.* 

8. The eiyhth and last class contains a)tmt*k«s 
made in favor or on behalf of Samaritan tbculogj, 
hermeneutics and domestic worship. Thus the 
word A lolnm, four times construed with the plural 
verb in the Hebrew Pentateuch, is in the Sam- 
aritan Pent, joined to the singular verb (Gen. xx. 
13, xxxi 63, xxxv. 7; Ex. xxii. 9); and further, 
both anthropomorphisms as well as anthropupulb- 
isms are carefully expunged — a practice very com- 
mon iu later tiroes.*' The last and perhaps the 
most momentous of all intentional alteration a 

the constant change of all the 1112', - God will 
choose a spot,” into 1112, “ He hm chosen,” 
namely, Gerizim, and the well known substitution 
of Gerizim for Ebal iu Dent, xxvii. 4 : “It shall 
be when ye be gone over Jordan, that ye ret 

nrrcN 13 ; D3n, nad» trori; 
137, w spoil,” '137; rntS', "days,” JT ^3\ 

* rranbo un*, ««« «r •»,- u 

used of Ood (Ex. xr. 8), becomes 22 1321, n hm a <f 
war,” the former apparently of Irreverent tan perl is 
ths Samaritan ear ; for n P,8 ] 227 37' (Beat, xxix 
19. A. V. 20), lit. rr And the wrath (noes) of the Load 
■ball smoke,” 71 *]8 Tl', « the wrath of the Lmd 

will bs kindled,” is substituted ; ^bVTID 135 
(Dout. xxxii. 18), « the rock (God) which begat thee,” 
is changed into ibbrra - 112 , ««h. n** .u* 

(lorillM tfaM ; ” On. six. U, D'U73Kn, ■ lb. mm.- 
used of w ths angels,” has been replaced by 
O'D^Ven, "the angels.” Extreme ww w w 
for ths patriarchs changed 13H8, *C®reed bs 

their (Simeon and Levi's) anger,” into -11H, 
" brilliant is their anger” (Gen xlix. 7) A flagrati 
fohdflcation is the alteratioo, in an opposite arm* 

which they ventured in the passage ]22£' *71 T*T 

neob, " Ths beloved of God [Betgamim, the 
founder of the Judmo-Davtdlan empire, hatifel tr 
the Samaritans] shall dwell securely,” Tnerfrrmi J 
by them Into the almost s ensei m a J1 T T 
nt22b p227% " The hand, the kmmd of Ood w 

rest [if Hlpb. : * will cause to rest ’] securely ** 

(Deut. xxxili. 12). Revereoce for the law and tta* 
Sacred Becords gives rise to mors — mndstious : — 
V*2272r 2 (Deut. xxv. 12, A. V. ll),«by hh aecseta. 
becomes. 3112722, w by his flesh;” 7VfcyS\ 
"eoibit cornea.;” (Deut. *xv«. 10), 7TO37 32gT, 

" coocnmbet cum ea ; ” ]33'Vl27n 2b3b, "to the 
dog shaU ys throw it” (Ex. xxM. ID) (A. T. SU 
'bj7n lbt27n, Wye shall toted threw h 
[awgyJ-* 
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which I command you this day oo 
Maui Ebal (Sam. G’crtam), and there shall thou 
todd m altar unto the Lord thy God,” etc. This 
paagi guM a certain interest from Whiston and 
LnaieoU having charged the Jett* with corrupt- 
hf it from Gcrixim into Ebal. This supposition, 
W a ste r, wan met by Rutherford, Parry, Tycbsen, 
Lsfctaa, Veraehuir, and others, and we need only 
add that it is completely given up by modern Bib- 
Eol scholars, although it cannot be denied that 
Wot is mm* prima f trie ground for a doubt 
•pm the subject. To this class also belong more 
Afeoafly interpolations of really existing pas- 
cups, dragged out vf their oootsxt for a special 
p w pos c . In Exodus as well as in Deuteronomy 
tW Sea. has. immediately after the Tea Coro- 
BaodacnU, the following insertions from Dent 
irrit 3-7 mad ai. 4 O: 44 And it shall be on the 
day vhm ye shall paa over Jordan ... ye shall 
nt sp them staoes ... on Mount 6'mem . . . 
and there shall thou build an altar . . . ‘Thai 
nmmfin ’ m the other side Jordan by the way 
•has the son goeth down ... in the champaign 
•w apfest Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreh, 

* *rr ■ ftiimM Hhechem: ' ” — this last superfiootis 
addition, which as also found in Deut. xi. 30 of the 
Sam Beat., being ridiculed in the Talmud, ss we 
Wmaet*i above. 

Fraa the immense number of these worse than 
wtkfcm variant* Geseniua has singled out four, 
«*wb he thinks preferable on the whole to those 
W the Masoaetic Text. We will confine ourselves 
to amtinsiiwg them, and refer the reader to the 
mat nommantarif upon them : be will find that 
they too bars since Iwen, all but unanimously, 
"jwtad.* ( 1 .) After the words, u And Cain spoke 

to hn brother Abel” (Geo. iv. 8 ), the 
''■•a. nhk,‘-lrt us go into the field,” 6 in ignorance 

* the shoslutr use of "TOM, “ to say, speak ” 

mmp Ex. mix. 25; 3 Chr. U. 10 (A. V. 11)), and 
the dsuL "U'l (Gen. ix. 22). (2.) For 

Gca. xxiL 13) the Sam. reads "1TTH, L e. instead 
d - behind him a ram,” 44 one ram.” (3.) For 
^lOTT (Gen. xfix. 14), u an am of bone,” 
l c a strong ass, the Sam. has ’T'DTl 

T«g. DHJ, Syr. And (4.) for JTW 

Gm. xiv. 14), 44 be led forth his trained ser- 
maSa,” the Sam. reads pT\ 44 be numbered.” 
We amt briefly stat e , in concluding this por- 

• KaH, la «fra Wiese aditfoe of hto p. 600, 

7, says, " Evsa the few variants, which Gsesnius 
t» press gas dna, fen to tbs pound on closer 

♦ m »n naba. 

* x *• anpn •* a-?r qb.su.4B); wa' 

(la. xxxv. 10). 

rw for -rot (lx. t«. 18); >03-) 
frv mn (Warn XV. 86 ). 

•fi< ipm for 8pm (Om. V«L 22) ; pjl 

* P® (Qaa. xxxvf. 28); 8| M9H tor 8)170771 

0m. wL Hi ha. 
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lion of the subject, that we did not choose this 
classification of Geseniua because it appeared to us 
to be either systematic (Geseniua says himself: 
44 Ceterum facile perepicitur complures in bis esse 
lectiones quaruru singulas alius ad aliud genus 
refeire forsitan maiit .... in una vel altera 
lectione ad aliam daesem referenda hand difficiles 
erirous . . . . ”) or exhaustive, or even be- 

cause the illustrations themselves are unassailable 
in point of the reason he assigns for them; but 
because, deficient as it is, it has at once and for- 
ever silenced the utterly unfounded though time- 
hallowed claims of the Samaritan Pentateuch. It 
was only necessary, as we said before, to collect a 
great number of variations (or to take them from 
Walton), to compare them with the old text and 
with each other, to place them in some kind of 
order before the reader and let them tell their own 
tale. Thai this was not doue during the two 
hundred years of the contest by a single one of the 
combatants is certainly rather strange: albeit not 
the only instance of the kind. 

Important additions to this list have, aa we 
hinted before, l«een made by Frank el, such as the 
Samaritans* preference of the imperat. for the 3d 
pers . ; e ignorance of the use of the abl. absol. ; •* 
GaJUe&nisms, — to which also belongs the permu- 
tation of the letters AUexi • (comp. trub. p. 53, 

*TOn, in the Samaritan Cod. ; the 

occasional softening down of the 5 into of D 

into 3 3? into 7, etc., and chiefly the presence 
i of words and phrases in the Sam. which are not 
interpolated from parallel passages, but are entirely 
wanting in our tcxt.0 Frankel derives from these 
passages chiefly the conclusion that the Sam. 
Pent was, partly at least, emendated from the 

I.XX., Onkelos, and other very late sources. (See 
below.) 

We now subjoin, for the sake of completeness, 
the lieforementioned thirteen classes of Kirrhheim, 
in the original, to which we hare added the trans- 
lation: — 

1. n'rna -in nbvob D"iaBn roeem 

[Additions and alterations in the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch in favor of Mount Geririm.] 

2. HlwVob niCDVl* [Additions for the 
purpose of completion.] 

3. [Commentary, glosses.] 

a co' cm D'bssn nibn. [chu*. 

of verbs and moods.] 

/ 27 nm for (Qeo.xxxl.a6); 710073 

for 715073 (Kx. xv. 10). 

9 Oen. xxiih 2, after WW the 

word, pn? b« added ; xxvii. 27, after 71*10771 
tb. nri HbtS la found (LXX.); xllll. », th* pbnaa 

trnbHb Him trrwn fna i> ina^tad 

Iba Btbneb; xlrU. 21, C'lCVV T'CVH, tad 

Bx. xxxU. 82, H'j7 D.-l Hen Ntpn OH la Mi 
An exceedingly dUVcult and un-Uebvew psaage Is 

found in Bx. xxlll. 18, reeding TINT 71 27 17 *3 

ap . ' 'nbwb wn man natty na»a. 
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a mewn rpbn. [Change of nouns.] I 

6. HH 127H. [Emendation of seeming irreg- 
ularities by assimilating forma, etc.] 

7. nvnwn /vnon. [Permutation of 
Iftten.] 

8. D*'*OD. [Pronouns.] 

8. VD. [Gender.] 

10. n^DD^n nvnv. [Letter* added.] 

1L DTTn nVniK. [Addition of preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, article*, etc ] 

18. TPQ1 \fT2p. [Junction of separated, 
and separation of joined words.] 

13. 0*712 niiy. [Chronological alterations.] 

It may, perhaps, not be quite superfluous to ob- 
serve, before we proceed any further, that, since 
tip to this moment no critical edition of the Sain. 
Pent., or even an examination of the Codices since 
Kenukott — who can only be said to hare begun 
the work — has been thought of, the treatment of 
the whole subject remains a most precarious task, 
and l«esct with unexampled difficulties at every 
step; and also that, under these circumstances, a 
more or less scientific arrangement of isolated or 
common Samaritan mistakes and falsifications ap- 
pears to us to be a subject of very small conse- 
quence indeed. 

It is, however, this same rudimentary state of 
investigation — after two centuries and a half of 
fierce discussion — which has left tbe other and 
much more important question of tbe Aye and 
Origin of the Sam. Pent, as unsettled to-day as it 
was when it first came under the notice of Eu- 
ropean scholars. For our own part we cannot but 
think that as long as (1) the history of the 
Samaritans remains involved in the obscurities of 
which a former article will have given an account; 
(8) we are restricted to a small number of com- 
piratively recent Codices; (3) neither these Codices 
themselves have, as has just been observed, been 
thoroughly collated and recollated, nor (4) more 
than a feeble beginning has been made with any- 
thing like a collation between the various readings 
of the Sam. Pent and tbe LXX. (Walton omitted 
the greatest number, “cum uulbun sensus vane- 
tateni constituent”); so long must we have a 
variety of tbe most divergent opinions, all based 
on “ probabilities,” which are designated on the 
other side ms u false reasonings ” And “ individual 
crotchets,” and which, moreover, not unfrequently 
start from flagrantly false premises. 

We shall, under these circumstances, confine 
ourselves to a simple enumeration of tbe leading 


a E. g. Is. xl 16, D'*2 Instead of 02*2 
(adopted by Oeeenlus in 7V*. p. 1017 a, without s 
mention of its source, which be, however, distinctly 

H 

avowed to Rosenmliller — comp. 227 2, P 107, note 
H) : Jer. UL 8, Instead of N1TH ; 1 Sun. 

xxiv. ii, onm for onhO; vt 4, mn 

for Kiri; ■*• xxfl. ®, 'nram for VTTOTH ; 

Jodg xv. 90, 0*1227* — Samson's reign during the 
ttnie of the Philistines being given as twenty yean 
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opinions, and the chief remans and argwmmta at 
leged for and against them: — 

(1.) Tbe Samaritan Pentateuch can Into the 
hands of tbe Samaritans as an inheritance from 
the ten tribes whom they succeeded — so the pap- 
ular notion runs. Of this opinion me J. Morions, 
Walton, CappeUus, KetmicoU, MiehacBa, Efchherm, 
Bauer, Jahn, Bertholdt, Steodel, Meieds, Stuart 
Davidson, and others. Their rsmoos for it may W 
thus briefly summed up: — 

(ft.) It seems improbable that the Samaritans 
should have accepted their code at tba hmsds af tbs 
Jews after the exile, as supposed by nu oritia, 
since there existed an intesme hatred batmen tbs 
two nationalities. 

(6.) The Samaritan Canon hae only the Ptats 
teuch in common with the Hebrew Camw: bad 
that book been received at a*period when tba He- 
giographa and tbe Prophets were in the Jews* 
bauds, it would be surprising if they hnd not the 
received thoae 

(c.) Tbe Sam. letters, avowedly the more an- 
cient, are fouad in the Sam. Cod.: therefore it va 
written before the alteration of the rhariftrr inis 
tbe squdre Hebrew— which dates frees the end af 
the Exile — took place. 

[We cannot omit briefly to draw attention has 
to a most keen-eyed suggestion of S. D. Lanfo 
contained in a letter to R. KJrehheim (Game 
Skotntvn , p. 106, Ac.), by tbe adoption of wbieb 
many readings in tbe Hcb. Codex, now ahneat m- 
intelligible, appear perfectly clear. Ha aaMmss 
that tbe copyist who at some time or other aft* 
Ezra transcribed the Bible into tba modern eqame 
Hebrew character, from the ancient copses writtas 
in so-called Samaritan, occasionally mistook Samsr- 
itan letters of similar form.® And since owr Sam. 
Pent lias those difficult readings in common with 
the Mas. Text, that other moot point, whether it 
was copied from s Hebrew or Samaritan Codex, 
would thus appear to be solved. Ifts constant 

changes of *1 and "T, * end \ H and P! — let- 
ters which are similar in Hebrew, but not in Sa- 
maritan — hare been long used as a powerful asgu 
merit for tbe Samaritans having received the Pant 
at a very late period indeed ] 

Since the above opinion — that the Pent, cams 
into the hands of the Samaritans from tba Tea 
Tribes — is tbe most popular one, we w31 new 
adduce some of the chief reasons brought again* 
it, and the reader will see by the so m ewh at fee- 
ble nature of tbe arguments on either aide, that 
tbe last word has not yet been spoken in the mat- 
ter. 

(".) There existed no religions animosity what- 
soever between Judah and Israel when they arp 
are ted. Tbe ten tribes could not therefore have 


instead of forty (comp. Jer. Sot * », 1), screwefai for 
by the Q (numerical letter far forty) In Mm w fo m l 

being mistaken far 2 (twenty). Again, 2 Chr. xxSL 
2, forty is put instead of twenty (comp. 2 K. vfaL 28); 
2 K. xxli. 4, Dm far "fm? KlULU, 
far DVD, etc. ; all them fatten -jjjaaf 

A and A, J and ^ssd^f- w m tih f n 

each ot^s.* v*ry clnse’y. 
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sack an animosity to those who roe-' 
I them, and who, we may add, probably eared 
m mb originally for the disputes between Judah 
md brad, aa eotonist* from far off countries, be- 
faagbc in nttcriy different raeea, are likely to care 
far tka quarrels of the aborigines who formerly in- 
babriad the country. On the contrary, the contest 
If saa tfaa slowly jodaixed Samaritans and the 
Jm ealy dates from the moment when the latter 
■Ana* to reoogniae the claims of the former, of 
Irin agfaig So the people of God, and rejected their 
•id in 1— i idj ag the Temple: why then, it is said, 
fdd they not Ant have received the one book 
•hack weald bring them into still closer conformity 
ritb fee ret u rned exiles, si their hands ? That the 
•lews should yet hare refased to receive them as 
aqmh is aa mo re surprising than that the Saraari- 
maa from that thus forward took their stand upon 
•ha very Law — altered according to their cirruni- 
Wsasai; and proved from it that they and they 
abas were the Jews «rr* 

•A.) Their not possessing any other book of the 
llrirew Canon ia not to be accounted for by the 
vww aa l a a t 1 that ihsra was no other book in exist- 
met st the time of the schism, because many 
prelaw of iJnvid, writings of Solomon, etc., must 
ha been circulating among the people. But the 
jmi w my with which the Samaritans regarded Jeru- 
•dw, and the intense hatred which they naturally 
raoived against the post- Mosaic writers of na- 
tana! Jewish history, would sufficiently account for 
thar rejecting the other books, in all of which, sate 
iw hsa , Judges, and Job, either Jerusalem, as the 
> of worship, or David and his House, are 
If, however, Loewe has really found with 
there, as be reports in the AUgtm. Zttiuny d. 
7 Wrath. April 18th, 1839, our Hook of Kings and 
Wmw’i Hong of Songs, — which they certainly 
rosM mi have received subsequently, — all these 
S|umoU are perfectly gratuitous. 

<«• > The present Hebrew character was net in- 
■ w fe n w l by Kara after the return from the Exile, 
bat wai into use at a much later period. The 
fe wsrit — might therefore bars received the Pen- 
taimek at the hands of the returned exiles, who, 
•coordmg to the Talmud, aflmoardt changed their 
•none, and in the Pentateuch only, so aa to dis- 
t reg u wh it from the Samaritan. “ Originally,” 
■p Mar Sutra {Snmktdr. xxi. b), 44 the Pentateuch 
ms pws to Israel in /Art writing and the Holy 
iH« brew } h ag— get it was again given to them 
* the days of Kara in the AeJmrith writing and 
dr — ■ r l a n g ua g e . Israel than selected the Asb- 
rift writing and the Holy language, and left to 
IW fUd«*rt Cllwrrari the Ibri writing and the 
Aramaic language. Who are the HediotesV The 
, «th— 'Samaritans*. What Is Ibri writing? 
TW Db—h (Samaritan).** It is well known 
that the Afaccah ea n coins bear Samaritan in- 
— tftta— : so that M Hediotes *' would point to the 
ass of the Samaritan character for ordi- 
san p rpnw a, down to a my late period. 

2 The second leading opinion on the age and 
■*■ af the Ham. Pent, is that it was introduced 
by Maaaamh (comp. Josephus, AnL xi. 8, $| 9, 4) 
■ tto turn of the foundation of the Samaritan 
’wmimi i on Mount Gerixim (Ant van Dale, K. 
* rere» lYateaax, Fulda, Haase, De Wette, Gese- 
^ Huffctd, Hcngstenberg, Keih eta). In sup- 
J"* «f this opinion are aUrged, the ichhitry of the 
■m IWtoe they received a Jewish priest 
free hadden (9 K. xvii. 94-33), and the 
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immense number of readings common to the LXX. 
and this Code, against the Maaoretic Text 

(3.) Other, but very isolated notions, are thorn 
of Morin, Le Clerc, Poncet, etc., that the Israelit- 
ish priest sent by the king of Assyria to instruct 
the new inhabitants in the religion of the country 
brought the Pentateuch with him. Further, tuaA 
the Samaritan Pentateuch waa the production of 

an impostor, Dositbeus ('NtSDUin Talmud), wha 
lived during the time of the Apostles, and who fal- 
sified the sacred records in order to prove that be 
was the Messiah (Ussher). Against which there 
is only this to be observed, that there is not the 
slightest alteration of such a nature to be found! 
Finally, that it is a very late and fruity recension, 
with additions and corruptions of the Masoretie 
Text (6th century after Christ), into which glosses 
from tlie LXX. bad been received (Frank el). Many 
other suggestions have been made, but we eanndl 
here dwell upon them : suffice it to have mentioned 
those to which a certain popularity and authority 


Another question has been raised: Have aft 
the variants which ww find in our copies been in- 
troduced at once, or are they the work of many 
generations ? From the number of vague opinio— 
on that point, we have only room here to adduce 
that of Azariah de Rossi, who traces many of the 
glosses (Claas 2) both in the Sam. and in tlie LXX. 
to an ancient Targura in the hands of the people 
at the time of Kara, and refers to the Talmudical 
passage of Nedar. 37 : 44 And he read in the Boo* 
of tlie Law of God — this is Mikra, the Pentateuch; 

explanatory, this is Tar gem." [Van- 
810X8 (Taroum).] Considering that no Maeorah 
fixed the letters and signs of the Samar. Codex, 
and that, as we have noticed, the principal obpot 
was to make it read as smoothly as possible, it Is 
not easily seen why each succeeding century should 
not have added its own emendations. But 
too, investigation still wanders about in the masse 
of speculation. 

The chief opinions with respeot to the agreeme nt 
of the numerous and as yet uu investigated — even 
uncounted — readings of the LXX. (of which lik* 
wise no critical edition exists as yet), and the Sam. 
Pent, are: — 

1. That the LXX. have translated from the 
Sam. (De Disu, Selden, Hottinger, Hssefncamp» 
Eichbom, etc.). 

9. That mutual interpolations have taken pises 
(Grotius, Ussher, Raviua, etc.). 

3. That both Versions were formed from Hebrew 
Codices, which differed among themselves as well 
as from the one which afterwards obtained public 
authority in Palestine; that however very many 
willful corruptions and Interpolations have crept In 
in later tiroes (Gesenius). 

4. That the Samar, has, in the main, been al- 
tered from the LXX. (Frankei). 

It must, on tlie other hand, be stated also, that 
the Sam. and LXX. quite as often disagree with 
each other, and follow each the Masor. Text. Also, 
that the quotations in the N. T. from the LXX.. 
where they coincide with the Sam. against tlie 
Hel>r. Text, are so small in number and of so un- 
important a nature that they cannot bt adduced as 
any argument whatsoever. 

The following is a list of the MSS. of the Sam 
Pent now in Luropenn libraries [Keunlcctl]: — 
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No. 1. Oxford (Ussber) fiodl., fol., No. 3127. 
Perfect, except the first twenty and last nine verses. 

No. 2. Oxford (Umber) Bodl., 4to, No. 3128, 
with an Arabic version in Sara, characters. Imper- 
fect. Wanting the whole of Leviticus and many 
portions of the other books. 

No. 3. Oxford (Ussher) Bodl., 4to, No. 3129. 
Wanting many portions in each book. 

No. 4. Oxford (Ussher, Ijuid) Bodl., 4to, No. 
624. Defective in parts of Deut. 

No. 5. Oxford (Marsh) Bodl., 12 mo, No. 16. 
Wanting some verses in the beginning; 21 chapters 
obliterated. 

No. 6. Oxford (Pocock) Bodl, 24 mo, No. 6328. 
Parts of leaves lost; otherwise perfect. 

No. 7. London (Ussher) Br. Mus. Claud. B. 8. 
Vellum. Complete. 264 leaves. 

No. 8. Paris (Peiresc) Imp. Libr., Sam. No. 1. 
Recent MS., containing the Hebr. and Sam. Texts, 
with an Arab. Vers, in the Sam. character. Want- 
ing the first 34 cc., and very defective in many 
places. 

No. 9. Paris (Peiresc) Imp. Libr., Sam. No. 2. 
Ancient MS., wanting first 17 chapters of Gen.; 
and all Deut from the 7th ch. Houbigant, how- 
ever, quotes from Gen. x. 11 of this Codex, a rather 
puzzling circumstance. 

No. 10. Paris (Harl. de Sancy) Oratory, No. 1. 
The famous MS. of P. della Valle. 

No. 11. Paris (Dorn. Nolin) Oratory, No. 2. 
Made-up copy. 

No. 12 Paris (Libr. St. Geu&v.). Of little 
value. 

No. 13. Rome (Peir. and Barber.) Vatican, No. 
106. Hebr. and Sam. texts, with Arab. Vers, in 
Sam. character. Very defective and recent Dated 
the 7th century (?). 

No. 14. Rome (Card. Cobellutius), Vatican. 
Also supposed to be of the 7th century, but very 
doubtful 

No. 16. Milan (Ambrosian Ubr.). Said to be 
very ancient; not collated. 

No. 16. Leyden (Golius MS.), fol, No. 1. Said 
to be complete. 

No. 17. Gotba (Ducal Libr.). A fragment only. 

No. 18. London, Count of Paris' Library. With 
Version. 

Printed editions are contained in the Paris and 
Walton Polyglots; and a separate reprint from the 
latter was made by Blayney, Oxford, 1790. A 
Facsimile of the 20th ch. of Exodus, from one of 
the N6biu$ MSS., has been edited, with portions 
of the corresponding M mo retie text, and a Russian 
Translation and Introduction, by Levysohn, Jeru- 
mkm, I860.* 

II. Versions. 

1. Samaritan. — The origin, author, and age of 
the Samaritan Version of the Five Books of Moses, 
has hitherto — so Rich horn quaintly observes — 
“ always been a golden apple to the investigators, 
and will very probably remain so, until people leave 
off venturing derisive judgments upon historical 
subjects which no one has recorded in antiquity." 
And, indeed, modem investigators, keen as they 
have been, have dooe little towards the elucidation 


a Tbs original intention of the Russian Government | 
to publish the whole Codex in the same manner seems 
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of the sutyect According to the S amaritan s than 
•elves (De Sacy, Mem. 3; Paulas; Winer), th* 
high-priest Nathaniel, who died about 20 a. ■ 
its author. Geseniua puts its date a few yean sft* 
Christ. Juyuholl thinks that it bad long been in 
use in the second post Christian century. Franks! 
places it in the post -Mohammedan time. Other in- 
vestigators date it from the time of Eaarbaddou's 
priest (Schwarz), or either shortly before or aft* 
the foundation of the temple on Mount Gerizim. 
It seems certain, however, that it was compcwd 
before the destruction of the second temple; and 
being intended, like the Targums, for the use of the 
people exclusively, it was written in the pop nl * 
Samaritan idiom, a mixture of Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Syriac. 

In this version the original baa been followed, 
with a very few exceptions, in a slavish and noma- 
time* perfectly childish manner, the senes evidently 
being of minor consideration. As a very striking 
instance of this may be adduced the translation a! 

Deut ill. 6: u The Zidonisns call H croon fT® 
(Shirion), and the Amorites call it "l'DR? (Shea*).” 
The translator deriving 7^37 from “prince, 

master," renders it u masters; " and fading 
the letters reversed in the appellation of the Amer* 
ites as 'T'DtD, reverse s also the sense in his ver- 
sion, and translates it by “ slaves" 

In other cases, where no Samaritan eq ui va l ent 
could be found for a Hebrew word, the transbter, 
instead of paraphrasing it, simply transposes its 
letters, so as to make it iouk Samaritan. Occa- 
sionally be is misled by the orthography of th* 

original: l 81E8 EK, “ If so, where ...?** 
he renders HUDS D8, “If so, I shal be 

wrath:" mistaking K)£8 for 1CH, from *)N 
“ anger." On the whole it may be considered a 
very valuable aid towards the study of the Samar. 
Text, on account of its very dote verbal adherence 
A few ca s es , however, may be brought forward, 
where the Version has departed from the Text, 
either under the influence of popular rrlitrioo* no- 
tions, or for the sake of explanation. “ We pray ~ 
— so they write to Scaliger — “ every day to the 
morning and in the evening, as it is said, the am 
lamb shall thou prepare in the morning and the 
second in the evening; we bow to the ground and 
worship God." Accordingly, we find the tramJstrw 
rendering the passage, “ And Isaac went to * walk * 

(rntrb) in the field," by — “ and Isaac went tn 
pr »7 (rrsbsnV) in the field.” “And Abate* 

raee in the morning Ppl33),” ia tendered 
“in the prayer," etc. Anthropomorphism mv 
avoided. “The image (TQTQD) of God" it 

rendered “the glory." HVT T, 

“The month of Jehovah,” is tranifarmsd fed* 
mm “the word of Jehovah." F* 


troduetkm. brief as It is, shows him to W sfaf 
wanting both In scholarship and la eritkal mnm, 
to have bean given up for the present. We can only I and to be, moreover, entirety nnecqaalnWd with fa 
nope that. If the work Is ever taken up again, It will fat that his new disc o verie s have been dtapsnd M 
fall lots more w enpe t snt hands. Mr. Lsvysohn's In - 1 some hundred end fifty yean face. 
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rrsK'rn, •< Aug«v’ u &*- 

I hbUj foood, etc. A great difficulty ia offered hr 
lb f wpg names which this version often substi- 

Oaktloi in PotygUtt. Nnm. 

E7 Vbo : ->a'nb n®3D as mm V?D3 

ICHH V -oa jvib mV33 bK-IB?' 1 '33 

np *nab mu ix -nob ®no' 'ik 
* n ir p'rnn mn iono : mrr 
'nsr wb jr.-iv xm bm rnn iom 
l'ss'\ 'n®' nb i'335 nrrna bs3 
.Vo" nb i'ir'3'i 7 ' 2 'tsi 

Bat m safe conc lnd oo at to the respective rek- 
tiaaef the two nnioM can be drawn from this. 

Tina Vernon has likewise, in pasaing through 
Iks kawda of copyists and commentators, suffered 
ny interpolations and corruptions. The first 
myj a f it was brought to Europe by De la Valle, 
together with the Sam. Text, in 1616. Job. Ne- 
dnaaa Brat published H together with a faulty I Atin 
fnaakfinn in the Paris Polyglott, whence it was, 
with a few emendations, reprinted in Walton, with 
•sms notes by Castcfios. Single portions of it 
^psued m Halle, ed. by Cellanua. 1705, and by 
l Umn a, Lei pa., JS37. Compare Geaenius, De 
Pent. Sms. Oi tytue, etc., and Winers monograph, 
De Vermows PenL Sam, Jnduie , etc., Leipzig, 
1*17. 

1 Th lejiiyirriTifr The hatred between the 
fi-s anta as and the Jews ia supposed to have caused 
ths farmer to prepare a Greek translation of their 
fW in opposition to the LXX. of the Jews, in 
this way at least the existence of certain fragments 
d s Greek Version of the Sam. Pent., preserved in 
as> MSS. of the LXX., together with portions of 
iyrih, Symmnehus, Theodotaon, etc., is accounted 
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tutes, they being, in many cases, less intelligible 
tbau the original ones. 0 The similarity it has will 
Onkelos occasionally amounts to complete identity, 
for instance— 

1. 1, 2. 8am. Ten. in Barberini IYtglott. 

as bbo : lo'cb n®3s as mn’ bbti 
nrw ik 133 iinb m'm bKitr '33 
mnnnb 1x3 ns nob ®is' a? 
iom 'nn in' tsrm ion : mmb 
nn® mo b33 kh®' Kb orrn 'em 
r®'3'3 7'3't31 ]'33»3 nn®' sb 1'335 

.b3" Kb 

for. These fragments are supposed to be alluded to 
by the Greek Fathers under the name Sopopfi- 
tik6w. It is doubtful, however, whether it ever ex- 
isted (as Gesetiius, Winer, Juynboll, suppose) iu 
the shape of a complete translation, or only desig- 
nated (as Caatellus, Voss, Herbs t, hold) a certain 
number of scholia translated from the Sam. Version. 
Other critics again (Havemick, Hengstenberg, etc.) 
see in it only a collected edition of certain passages 
of the LXX. 

3. In 1070 an Arabic Version of the Sam. Pent, 
was made by Abu Said in ICgypt, on the basis of 
the Arabic translation of Saadjah haggaon. Like 
the original Samaritan it avoids anthropomorph- 
isms and anthropopathisms, replacing the latter 
by euphemisms, besides occasionally making some 
slight alterations, more especially in proper nouns. 
It is extant iu several MS. copies in European 
libraries, and is now in course of being edited by 
Kueneti, Leyden, 1850-64, Ac. It appears to have 
been drawn up from the Sam. Text, not from the 
Sam. Version; the .Hebrew words occasionally 
remaining unaltered in the translation. 6 Often 
also it renders the original differently from the 


■ 1 Bit of tbs m or e remarkable of these, in tho 
mm s f geographical names, is sutyoioed : — 

faa vtfL 4, for Ararat, Saiaodib, ^TJ^D. 

s. 16, w 8hiaar, Taofoh, HOIS (? Zobah). 

1L - Assbwr, Aston, ]1tDD7. 

— « Bakoboth, Bateau, ]0t3D (? Sit- 

taesoah 

— a CaJah, Laksah, TTDp\ 

H, « *—*, Asfoh, HODS. 

*0, - Mats, Meabal, b^DD. 
si. 9, « Mai, LUak, pVb. 

MB. *, « Ai, Osfrah, 7T“)DD C Oephlrmh, 
Josh. lx. 17). 

Mr. 6, u Ajfal ai oth K a rn alm , Aflnlth Ka rn i a h, 

rroip rrwm. 

M a., lishah, ilW'\ 

«, « ■ Parma, Pslfatoh, afe, DUO 

3 ibob rrobo. 

-H,. Baa. Banks, DFT32. 

— M, « Bofcafa, Fogah, H310. 

— D, - Shasak, MUhsk, TOCO. 


Gan. xv. 18, for Euphrates, Shalmah, nSObttf, 

— 20, o Rephalm, Chasah, nHOfl. 
xx. 1, u Gerar, Aakolun, JlbpDl?. 

xx vi. 2, « Mitsraim, Neflk, fT*03 (? **odus). 
xxxvi.8,9,foo.«» 8oir, Gabkh, TlblD (Jobol). 

87, “ Rehoboth, Fathi, MO. 
Nom.xxl.83. »* Basban, Bathnin, ^3H2 ( Bst a n — ). 

xxxlv. 10, 8hepham, ’Abamlab, HOOP (Apa- 
nuea). 

11, u Shepham, ’Afiunkh, 71*002. 
Dent. U. 9, «« Ar (12), Arahah, HUTTH. 

BL 4, •» Argob, Bigobaah, 7TN213*1 (Pa- 
ya£«)- 

— 17, •< Chlnuerath, Geoesar, '1D33. 

Iv.48, <* 8loi», Tftr Telga, N3bi1 HO (Ja- 
bel et TeU). 

b K. g . Bx. xlli. 12, OTD 1130 bD (8am. Tar. 

Dm 'mnD bD) remains Kh a, 

b^2 (8am. Tor Hiltf k (Iran 

sl^el Jju. 
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Version.* Principally noticeable is its 
excessive dread of assigning to God anything 
like human attributes, physical or mentaL For 

mn\ “ God,** we find (as in Saadlah 
sometimes) &JLH “ the Angel of God; " 

Cor “the eyes of God" we have (Deui. xL 12) 
«JUI “the Beholding of God.” 

For “Bread of God," j*^bK‘th© necessary,' 

etc. Again, it occasionally adds honorable epithets 
where the Scripture seems to have omitted them, 
etc. Its language is far from elegant or even cor- 
rect; and its use must likewise be confined to the 
critical study of the Sam. Text. 

4. To this Arabic version Abu Baracbat, a 
Syrian, wrote in 1208 a somewhat paraphrastic 
commentary, which has by degrees come to be 
looked upon as a new Version — the Syrinc, in 
contradistinction to the Aru6»c, and abich is 
often confounded with it in the MSS. On both 
Recensions see Kichhoro, Gesenius, Juynboll, etc. 

111. Samaritak Litkkatukk. 

It may perhaps not be superfluous to add here 
a concise account of the Samaritan literature in 
general, since to a certain degree it bean upon our 
subject. 

1. Ckronicnn Somati^mtm. — Of the Penta- 
teuch and its Versions we have spoken. We have 
also mentioned that the Samaritans bare no other 
hook of our Received Canon. “There is no 
Prophet but Moses *’ is one of their chief dogmas, 
and fierce are the invectives in which they indulge 
against men like Samuel, “a Magician and an In- 
fidel,” yiS [ 6 (Chum. Sam,); Eli; Solomon, “ Shi- 
loh” (Gen. xlix. 10), “i. t. the man who shall 
tpoil the Law and whom many nations will follow 
because of their own licentiousness” (tie Sacy, 
Mtm, 4); Ears “cursed for ever” (LttL to llun- 
tmgto n, etc.). Joshua alone, partly on account of 
his being au Ephraimite, partly because Shecbem 
was selected by him as the scene of his solemn 
valedictory address, seems to have found favor in 
their eyes; but the Book of Joshwi , which they 
perhaps p o m e n ed in its original form, gradually 
came to form only the groundwork of a fictitious 
national Samaritan history, over g r o wn with the 
most fantastic and anachronistic legends. This 
ia the so-called “ Samaritan Joshua,” or Chrvni- 

eon SamariUmun f***) 

sent to Scaliger by the Samaritans of Cairo in 1584. 
It was edited by Juynboll (Leyden, 1848), and bis 
acute investigations have shown that it was redacted 
into its present form about a. d. 1300, out of four 
•pedal documents, three of which were Arabic and 
one Hebrew (». e, Samaritan). The Leyden MS. 
in 2 pts., which Gesenius, Dt Som. TktoL p. 8, n. 
18, thinks unique, ia dated a. if. 764-919 (a. d. 
1362-1513); — the Cod. in the Brit. Museum, 


• Thus Geo. xUx. 11 (Sam. Vsr. HHIp, 

" his city ”), the Arab, renders b^AP ; Gen. xli. 48, 
(Sam. Vsr. TVO - *4pv£), the Arab, trass- 

w- ’ T 2K. 
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lately acquired, dates A. )i. 908 (A. D. 1502). Ik 
chronicle embraces the time from Joshua to abed 
A. d. 350, and was originally written ta,sr snbm 
quently translated into, Arabic. After sight ekp 
ter* of introductory matter begins the esriy hiriwy 
of “ Israel ” under “Amp Joshua,” who, aseq 
other deeds of arms, wages war, with JOQJ0) 
mounted men — “half Israel” — against two Idsp 
of Persia. The last of his five “royal ” we— i 
is Sbimshon (Samson ), the handsomest and set 
powerful of them all. These reigned for the span 
of 250 years, and were followed by five high- prints, 
the last of whom was U« ( ? = Uzxi, Ex. vii. Al 
With the history of Eli, “the seducer,” which 
then follows, and Samuel “a sorcerer," the as* 
count, by a sudden transition, runs off* to Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch. 45), Alexander (ch. 46), and Ha- 
drian (47), and closes suddenly at the time of 
Julian the Apostate. 

We shall only adduce here a single sped— 
out of the 45th ch. of the book, which t rests 4 
the subject of the Pentateuch : — 

Nebuchadnezzar was king of I'cnia (Msandt, 
and conquered the whole world, also the king* of 
Syria. In the thirteenth year uf tb«4r ssfajsp- 
tion they rebelled, together with the kings sf Jeru- 
salem (Kodsh). Whereupon the Ssnmritaas, Is 
escape from the vengeance of their pursuer, fed, 
and Persian colonists took their place. A case, 
however, rested upon the land, and the new imarf* 
grants died from eating of its fruits (Joseph. M 
ix. 14, § 8). 'Hie chiefs of Israel (i. s. Saanvi- 
tans), lieing asked the resaou of this by tbs kia£ 
explained it by the abolition of the wonhip of 
God. 'l*he king upon this permitted them to future 
and to erect a temple, in which work bo fmind 
to aid them, and he gave them a letter to all thrir 
dispersed brethren. *i*he whole D is peta i oo new 
assembled, and the Jews said, “ We will now gs 
up into the Holy City (Jerusalem ) and five Urns 
iu unity." But the sons of tlarfrn (Aaron) sud 
of Joseph (i. e. the priests and tlte Samaritan) 
insisted upon going to the “ Mount of Blnsing,” 
Gerixim. The dispute was referred to the king, and 
while the Samaritans proved their cam from tho 
books of Moses, the Jews grounded their p wh— 
for Jerusalem on the post-Mosaic books. Tbs supe- 
rior force of the Samaritan argument was fully recog- 
nized by the king. But as each side — by the i 
of their spokesmen, San ballot and Zero Label i 
tively, — charged the other with baaing its t 
on a forged document, the sacred books sf each 
party were subjected to the ordeal of fire. The 
Jewish Record was immediately consumed. whBs 
tbs Samaritan leaped three times from the hm 
into the king s lap: the third time, however, a par* 
tiou of the scroll, upon which the king bed spat, 
was found to hare been consumed. Thirty-six 
Jews were immediately beheaded, and the J 
tans, to the number of 300,000 wept, and iD I 
worshipped henceforth upon Mount Gerixim — 
“ and so we will ask our help from the grass sf 
God, who has in his mercy granted all these thieys 
and in Him we will confide.” 

2. From this work chiefly has been cwnyiM an- 
other Chronicle, written in the 14th century (18551, 


5 A word, it may be observed by 
taken by tbs Mohammedans from the 1 

rp'yj) -icir. 
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kj Abu’l Fault. 41 ThU comprises the history of 
lha Jews sod Samaritans from Adam to A. ft. 756 
md 798 (a. D. 1355 and 1397) respectively (the 
ivty-tvo years must have been added by a later 
hiaori^rapher). It is of equally low historical 
tube; its only remarkable feature being its adop- 
tion of certain Talmud ical legends, which it took 
■* mod hand from Josippon beu (Jo non. Accord- 
tag to this chronicle, the deluge did not cover 
(ieruim, in the same manner as the Midrash (Be, 
JUk > exempts the whole of Palestine from it. A 
qocimen, likewise on the subject of the Penta- 
tmeh, may not be out of place : — 
la the year of the world 4150, and in the 10th 
jear of Phibdelpbus, tliis king wished to learn the 
dtCrcuce between the Law of the Samaritans, and 
°f the Jews. He therefore bade both send 
ium some of their riders. The Samaritans dele- 
pied Akron, Sum la, and Hudmaka, the Jews 
or dj- The king assigned houses to them, 
wd gam them each an adept of the Greek language, 
i« wavier that he might assist them in their transla- 
*> * The Samaritans rendered only their Penta- 
teweh mto the language of the land, while Kleanr 
rndarnd a translation of the whole Canon. Ihe 
km €* 9 ®®erring variations in tlie respective Penta- 
osked the Samaritans the reason of it. 
Wfcenepoa they replied that these differences chiefly 
tamed upon two points. ( I.) God had chosen the 
Hmmi of Geririin: and if the Jews were right, 
aky waa them no mention of it in their Thors? 
*■1 TW Samaritans read, Ueut. xxxii. 35, 

2p3 crb, **to the day of vengeance and re- 

mi" the Jews Dpi 'b, « Mine is vengeance 
sad reward M — which left it uncertain whether 
t3at reward was to lie given here or in the world 

* The king tlien asked what was their 
alout the Jewish prophets and their writ- 

•C** *°d the> replied, 44 Either they must have said 
aad contained what stood in the Pentateuch, and 
Ihm thair aaying it again was superfluous; or mow; 
m km:* either of which was again distinctly pro- 
in the Thorn; or finally they most have 
laws, and tliese wvre unchangeable.*’ 
1 Gemk who stool near, olwerved that laws must 
W adapted to different times, and altered acoord- 
■c»j; whereupon the Samaritans proved that this 
only the ceee with human, not with divine 
baa aismover, the seventy Elder* had left them 
tk* r spirit emnmand not to accept a word beside 
Ur Thorn. The king now fully approved of their 
WMdstkMi. and gam them rich presents. But to 
l *» J*«* hr tfrietl v et\joined not even to approach 
Mama < sarin—. There can be no doubt that there 

* * mrtain historical bet. however contorted, at 
I of thi« (comp, the Talmudical and other 

i of thr LXX.), but we cannot now further 
A lengthened extract from 
f — the original test with a German 
**mblion — ie given by Schnurrer in Psulae' 
Xmm feptrloruus, 1790, 117-159. 

* ^**11 yd 

4^ -i y JI (BodLi Imp. 

») Two sop*— *• Berlin Library (Po- 
SS| v— itty acquired. 

published, with the 
at Qoos Arabics 
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3. Another “ historical ” work is the wUr 

on the hbtory and genealogy of the 

patriarchs, from Adam to Mooes, attributed tr 
Moses himself ; perhaps the same which Petennann 
saw at NdUus, and which consisted of sixteen 
vellum leaves (supposed, however, to contain the 
hbtory of tlie world down to the end). An anony- 
mous recent commentary on it, a. it. 12(H), a. D. 
1784, b in the Brit. Mus. (No. 1140, Add.). 

4, Of other Samaritan works, chiefly in Arabic — 
their Samaritan and Hebrew literature having 
mostly been destroyed by the Emperor Com mo- 
dus — may be briefly mentioned Commentaries upon 
the whole or parts of their Pentateuch, by Zadaka b. 
Manga b. Zadaka further, by Maddib Kddin 
Jussuf b. Abi Said b. Khalef; by G hazel Ibn Abu- 
l-Surur Al-Safawi Al-Ghazzi (a. h. 1 167-68, a. d. 
17 53-54, Brit. Mus. ), Ac. Theological works chiefly 
in Arabic, mixed with Samaritanisms, by Abtn 
Haasan of Tyre, On the religious Mansurs and 
Customs of the Samatitans , and the World to 
come ; by Mowaflek Kddin Zadaka el IsrailS, A 
Compendium of Jtedyion , on the Nature of the 
Divine Being , on .Van, on the Wot ship of Cod ; 
by Amin Kddin Abu l Baracat, On die Ten Com- 
mandments ; by Abu’l Hassan Ibn El Markum 
Gonajem ben Abulfarqj’ ibn Chatar, On Penance; 
by Muhaddib Kddin Jussuf Ibn Salmaah Ibn 
Jussuf A1 Askari, An Px/n>eition of the Mosaic 
Laws, etc., etc. Some grammatical works may 
be fUrther mentioned, by Abu Isliak Ibrahim, 
On the Hebrew Istugu tye ; by Abu Said, On 

reading the Hebrew Text \y$ ). 

This grammar begins in the following character- 
istic manner: — 

** Thus said the Sheikh, rich in good works and 
knowledge, the model, tlie alwtemious, the wril- 
guided Abo Said, to whom God be merciful and 
compassionate. 

M l^raito be unto God for his help, and I ask for 
bis guidance towards a clear exposition. I have 
resolved to lay down a few rules for the proper 
manner of reading the Holy Writ, on account of 
the difference which I found, with reepect to it, 
among our oo- religionists — whom may God make 
numerous and umpire to oliedienee unto Him ! — 
and in such s manner that I shall bring proofs for 
my assertions, from which the wise could in no 
way differ. But God knows best! 

“ Kule 1 : With all their discrepancies about 
dogmas or religious views, yet all the confeeson of 

the Hebrew religion agree in this, that the H of 
the first per*, (sing, perf.) is always pronounced 
with Kasra, and that a N follows it, provided it has 
no suffix. It is the same, when the suffix of the 

plural, D, is added to it, according to the unani- 
mous testimony of the MSS., etc.” 


edUUt,cum ProU. Lstine vertit et Coalmen tario il lus- 
tra vit Dr. &] Vilmar.” Gotha, 1865. Hro. A. 

4 Compare the well-known dictum of Omar on the 
Alexandrian Library (Utbboo, ob. 61). 

Jjil! yLJI ^ (13th century, Bodl.) 
'( Under the title ^ 1 ^, ml a > ^ 

v j»i r ji ; i r .r 
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The treatise concludes, at the end of the 12th 
Canon or Rule: — 

“ Often also the perfect is used in the form of 
the imperative. Thus it is reported of a man 
of the best reputation, that be had used the 
lorm of the imperative in the passage (Ex. Hi. 13), 

ID® rro 'b nnwi— • And they ehall any to 
me, What b hb uame ? ’ He who reported thb 
to me b a man of very high standing, against 
whose truthfulness nothing can be brought forward. 
But Cod knows best ! 

“ There are now a few more words to l>e treated, 
of which, ho* ever, we will treat rivd roc e. And 
llessed be Ilia name forevermore.*' 

5. Their liturgical literature is more extensive, 
and not without a certain poetical value. It con- 
sists chiefly of hymns (Defter, Durr&n) and |»rayert 
for Sabbath and Feast-da} s, and of occasional 
prayers at nuptiab, circumcisions, burials, aud the 
like. We subjoin a few specimens from MSS- in 
the British Museum, transcribed into Hebrew char- 
acters. 

The following b part of a Litany for the dead : — 


• -pi • terra • c'nbH • mm • 'ais 

• oman • fa'amcii • Truaai • -iDtean 

'ian • n»o • p-arwi • rips'i • pns'i 

Lord Jehovah, Etohim, for Thy merry, end for Thine 
Own mke, end for Thy name, end for Thy glory, end 
for the soke of our Lords Abraham, end Isaac, and 
Jacob, and our Lords Moses end Aaron, and Eleazar, 
and Ithamar, and Pinches, and Joshua, end Caleb, 
end the Uoly Angels, and the seventy Elders, and the 
holy mountain of Geriiiu, Beth El. If Thou accept- 


ed lO'ttJHj this prayer [K“)pG «= reeding], may 
there go forth from before Thy holy countenance a 
gift sent to protect the spirit of Thy servant, 

[N. the son of N.J, of the sous of 

[ ], daughter [ ] from the sons of [ ]. 0 

Lord Jehovah, in Thy mercy have compassion on him 

(jf [or] have compassion on her), and rest his (her) 

soul in the garden of Eden ; aud forgive him f 

[or] her), and all the congregation of Israel who flock 
to Mount Oerizim, Beth EL Amen. Through Moses 
the trusty. Amen, Amen, Amen. 


The next b part of a hynm (see Kirchheim's 
Qtrme Shomro *, emendations on Ciesenius, Cann. 
8am. iii. ) : — 


1. 


inw nb» nbw mb 
nn'jp o'nbw 
obsb D'2?m 
rVnbabr nbw 

Db»b 'DO! 


Thera is no God but one, 

The everlasting God, 

Who Uveth forever ; 

God above all powers, 

Aod who thus remaineth 
forever. 


2 . 


fmroro'nbva 


In Thy grea» power shall 
we trust, 


po 'in nw-r 
nw lmnbna 

n®'"> id rrobT 


For Thou art our Lord ; 


In Thy Godhead ; for 
Thou hast conducted 


The world from begin- 
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A 

rPDD imtD Thy power waa MMm, 
Ttmi And Thy gkwy and na^ 

nnsD3i nns'ba 7'ba >.mMmiMka> 

things that an » 

reeled, and then 

that era suntoM 

”i3i imnbs 7ob®a iw*>r. 

Thy Go d head, rtr 

IV. We shall only briefly touch here, iu con- 
clusion, upou the stiangely contradictory rat Uniesl 
laws framed for the regulation of the uitrvroum 
between the two rival nationalities of Jews and 
Samaritans in religious aud ritual matters; dis- 
crepancies due partly to the eter-ahifting phases of 
their mutual relations, partly to the modifications 
brought about iu the Samaritan creed, and partly 
to the now less now greater acquiescence ot the 
Jews in the religious state of the Samarium. 
Thus we find the older Talinudical authorities dis- 
puting whether the Cuthirn (Samaritans) am la 

le considered as “Real Converts” J"I22N 
or only converts through fear — u lion Converts " 

HVnS — in aOusiou to the incident reblad 
in 2 K. xvii. 25 (Bobu K. 38; Kidmah. 75, Ac.; 
One Rabbi holds 'HID, “A Samaritan b 
to be considered as a heathen;” while R. bm-ci 
b. Gamaliel — the same whoee opinion on the Sam. 
l’ent. we had occasion to quote lefeww — pro- 
nounces that they are “to be treated in every 
respect like Israelites” (Dtm. Jtr. ix.S; A'thi 
11, Ac.). It would appear that notwit betaix! ii g 
their rejection of all hut the Pentateuch, they lad 
adopted many traditional religious practice* ttvc 
the Jews — principally such as were dented direct 
from the books of Moses. It was acknowledged 
that they kept these ordinances with even greater 
rigor than those from whom they adopted them 
'I’lie utmost confidence was therefore pieced in them 
for their ritually slaughtering animals, even fowW 
{CliuL 4 a); their welb are pronounced to ha 
conformed to all the conditions p ev a c ri lwd by the 
Mbbnah (Totepk. Mi Jew. 6; comp, Mihe. 8, 
1). See, however, Abudnk Znmk ( Jrr . v. 4^ 
Their unleavened bread for the iWtrr b eoro- 
n tended (OU. 10; CkuL 4); their ehceae 
Cutk. 2); and even their whole food is allowed 
to the Jews (Ab. Zttr. Jer. r. 4). Compart Jo hm 
iv. 8 , where the disciples are reported to hn\T gam 
into the city of Samaria to buy food. ILcir testi- 
mony was valued in that most stringent matter at 
the letter of divorce (Mug. Odk. ii.). They wera 
admitted to the office of circumcising Jewish bu 
(Afn$. Cutk . i.) — against R. Jehudah, who aarrt* 
that they circumcise “in the name of Mraat 
Geririm” ( Abodak Zaruk, 43). The criminal 
law makes no difference whatever between them nd 
the Jews (i/as. Cuth. 2; Mulct. 8); and a Se- 
maritan who strictly adbervs to hb own spec ial 
creed b honored with the title of a Cutln-C babes 
(Gi/fr’w, 10 6: Midtfak, 33 6). By degrees, how- 
ever, inhibitions began to he kud upon the am 
of their wine, viuegar, bread (.!/««. taxi, ft; 
Togrjtk. 77, 5). Ac. Thu intermediate stage at 
uncertain and inconsistent treatment, which mart 
have lasted for Dearly two centimes, b best char- 
acterized by the small rabbinical treatise qmuad 
above — Mamccktlk Cutkim (ftd ctat a d.) — 
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fen xfiKd br Kirch brim (HUBf? 'OB V2W 

fc*53TTT) Krmncf. I8S1 — tlte beginning of which 
«4s: *• The ways (treatment) of the Cutliim (Sa- 
■sriuns , ao*nei*mtt like Goyim (heathens) some- 
time* like Israel. ’* No lees striking is its conclu- 


“ \A why are the Cuthim not permitted to come 
the ntid< of the Jems? Because they have 
emed mith the priests of the heights'* (idolaters). 
It I unset ca\s: “They were at Jirst pious con- 

wrts = real Israelites), and why is 

the intercourse with them prohibited ? Because of 
their illegally begotten children," and because they 

4s so* fulfill the duties of 33^ (marrying the 
Vurasnl toother's wife); ” a law which they under- 
<w*d, as we saw above, to apply to the betrothed 
oaly. 

- At what period are they to be received (into 
the < omtu unity » ? ” ** When they abjure the Mount 
• rfrninj. recognize Jerusalem (namely, its su{*Tior 
daunt i, and tofieve in the Resurrection.” 6 
We bear of tlieir exclusion by R. Melr ( ('hul. 
€ , in tJie third generation of the Tanaim, and 
hter again under R. Abbuba, tlie Amora, at tiie 
tout a( I Diocletian ; this time the exclusion was 
VMklitbHal and Anal (.Jer. AUtdah Zarah , 5, 
Ac. Partaking of their bread c was considered a 
to be punished like eating tlie flesh 
tstiie \Z*b. 8, 6). The intensity of their 
■utaJ b tired, at a later period, is l**st shown by 
i*-t* iikr that in M eg. 28, 6. “ May it never 

U*«i to tue that 1 behold a Cuthi.” “ Whoever 
•wwon a Xuuantan hospitably in his house, de- 
that bit children go into exile ” (Synh. 

1 In Mitt x. 5 Samaritans and Gentiles 
wvsirvadt mentioned together; and in Luke xvii. 
U the Samaritan is called “a stranger” (oAAo- 
ytrtt Tl»e r*a**i for this exclusion is variously 
They arc said by some to have used and 
the mine of heathens for sacriAcial purposes 
•r itod ; : by others they were charged with 
ws'tgr-'ng the dare sacred to Venus; an iniputa- 
tw o»rr tto errrectneas of which hangs, up to this 
a certain mysterious doubt. It lias, at 
■I rrwits. oner l«een brought home to them, that 
tW* mJlf worshipped this image, although it was 
vrn with them, even by recent travellers. 
i«sk. v.Va — 1. Original texts. Pentateuch in 
P^Tgfaas of Paris, and Walton ; also (in Hebr. 
taws by IIUi nry. 8vo, Ox. 1790. Sam. Version 
■ sh PolijfoUi of Walton and Paris. Arab. 
Twv U Abo Said, Libri Gen. Ax. et Aer. by 
Cwm. 8tx>, luigd. 1851-64; also Van Vloten, 
ete., 4U>, lotgd. 1803. Literae ad ScaL 
V" etc by IV Sacy), and Ejns/ola ad Ludulph. 
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SAM'ATUS {’iaparis- Semedius). One of 
the sons of Ozora in the list of 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 
The whole verse is very corrupt. 

9 SAMECH, one of the Hebrew letters em- 
ployed in the alphabetic compositions. [Poetry ; 
Wkitixo.] H. 

SAMETUS [3 syl.] (X^iaiot [Vat. 0aiuuof ; 
Aid. 2apuos})> Shkmaiah of the sons of il&rira 
(1 Esdr. ix. 21; comp. Err. x. 21). 

SAM'GAR-NE'BO [see be- 

low] : Semeg irwtbu). One of the princes or gen* 
ends of the king of Bab} ion who commanded the 
victorious army of the Chaldwans at the capture 
of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix. 3). The text of the 
LXX. is cor nipt. The two names “ Samgar- 
nebo, Sarsechim,” are there written lap aymB 
[Alex. EureapayaB] aol N a&ouodx*p. I'he Nr bo 
is the Chaldiean Mercury; about the Samgar, opin- 
ions are divided. Von Bolden suggested that fh>m 
the Sanskrit sangara, “war,” might to formed 
sdngara, “ warrior,” and that tbb was the original 
of Samgar. 


• TW Uei wdw e t — ii H ag of «blch we 

• 0^ —a fun s ifkiltwi of Um term would ox- 

1 ms* wtprt the hat ootitelos nothing ex- 
•w TW? «t tnt rs^i utel that dogma, but adopted 

• • • hwr farted, f wtnp steet Dosttlwus ; eotnp. 


the my logs of Jehudda-hadaatl and Mawindi. that one 
of tlie two Samaritan sects believes In tbe Resume- 
tlon ; Epiphanius, Leontius, Gregory ths Great, testify 
unanimously to tbetr former unbelief la this artiete 
of their present fkith- 

e H*, Ugh (foot " buotlla ” (!) 
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SAMI (Tm#r, [Vat T«0n>; Aid. Sa^O 
Alex. JmBef. Tebiy Sbobai (1 lid r. v. 88; 
•ompu Kxr. tt. 48). 

8A^MI8 (XfUtsi [Vat 2 o/acc(s; Alex. Zo- 
wu; Aid Zop*»:] om. in Vulg.). Shimei 13 
(1 Eadr. ix. 34; comp. Err. x. 38). 

SAMXAH [garment] : Zoftafii dl 

Alex. JLmkmpm: [in l’Chr., Kora. Z*/8Ad; Vat. 
Alex. Impm*-] Semla), Geo. xxxvi. 36, 37; 1 Chr. 
i- 47, 48. One of tin kings of Edom, successor to 
Ha dad or Radar. Samlab, whose name signi- 
fies “a garment," was of Masrekah; that being 
probably the chief city daring bis reign, lids 
Mention of a separate eky as belonging to each 
(almost without exception) of the “kings’* of 
Edosn, suggests that the Edomite kingdom con- 
afeted of a confederacy of tribes, and that the chief 
city of the reigning tribe was the metropolis of the 
whole. E. 8. P. 

SAM 'MU 8 (lavish; [Vat. Joju^ov:] Sa- 
ms). Shema (1 Esdr. ix. 43; comp. Neb. viii. 
4). 

SA'MOS (Zd/oos [height: Soma#]). A very 
illustrious Greek island off that part of Asia Minor 
where Ionia touches Cakia. For its history, from 
the time when it was a powerful member of the Ionic 
confederacy to its recent struggles against Turkey 
during the war of independence, and since, we must 
refer to the Diet, of Greek and Jt<m. Geoy. a Sa- 
mos is a very lofty and commanding island; the 
word, in fact, denotes a height, especially by the sea- 
short: hence, also, the name of Samothracia, or 
M the Thracian Samos.” The Ionian Samos comes 
before our notice in the detailed account of St. 
Paul’s return from his third missionary journey 
(Acts xx. 15). He had been at Chios, and was 
about to proceed to Miletus, having passed by 
Ephesus without touching there. The topograph- 
ical notices given incidentally by St. Luke are 
most exact. The night was spent at the anchor- 
age of Tuogyluum, in the narrow strait between 
Santos and the extremity of the mainland -ridge of 
Mycale. This spot is famous both for the great 
battle of the old Greeks against the Persians in B. 
c. 479, and also for a gallant action of the modern 
Greeks against the Turks in 1824. Here, however, 
It is more natural (especially as we know, front 1 
Maoe. xv. 23, that Jews resided here) to allude to 
the meeting of Herod the Great with Marcus 
Agrippa in Samos, whence resulted many privi- 
leges to the Jews (Joseph. AnL xvi. 2, §§ 2, 4). 
At this time and when St. Paul was there, it was 
politically a “ free city ” in the province of Asia. 
Various travellers (Toumefort, Pococke, Dallaway, 
Ross) have described this island. We may refer 
particularly to a very recent work on the subject, 
Description dtlUede Patmos et dt file de Samos 
(Paris, 1856), by V. Gulrin, who spent two 
months in the island. J. S. H. 


8AMOTHRA CIA (V^ [pn*. krip k 

of Thrace ] : Samotkrada ). The mention of this 
island in the account of 8t Paul's first ros ^t Is 
Europe (Acts xvi 11) is for two reasons asfij sf 
careful notice. In the first pboe, being a any 
lofty and ooos p icnons iafcnid, it is m rtrelh tfad 
mark for sailors, and must have been full la vies 
if the weather waa dear, throughout that wy y 
from Troas to Neapolis. From the shore at Tress 
Samothrace is seen towering over Imbros (Hem. 
IL xiiL 12, 13; Kingkke's hdtken. p. 64), and it is 
similarly a marked object in the view from the kills 
between Neapoiis and PhiHppi (Clarke's Tt weds 
ch. xiii.). There allusions tend to give vmdoem 
to one of the most important voyages that ns 
took place. Secondly, this voyage was reads with 
a fair wind. Not only are we told that it orcnpwd 
only parts of two days, whereas on a sabaaqreaA 
return-voyage (Acts xx. 6) the time spent at set 
was five: but the technical word here used 1 irfsljs 
H+iaap*r) implies that they ran before the wind. 
Now the position of Samothrace is exactly sack a 
to correspond with these notices, and thus incid u d 
ally to confirm the accuracy of a moot artlsst ure- 
rative. St. l*aul and his companions anchored nr 
the night off Samothrace. The ancient city, and 
therefore probably the usual anchorage, was on the 
N. side, which would lie sufficiently sheltered fha 
ft 8. E. wind! It may be added, as a further prac- 
tical consideration not to be overlooked, that sash 
a wind would be favorable for overcoming the 
opposing current, which sets southerly after leaving 
the Dardanelles, and easterly between Samotfnwa 
and the mainland. Fuller details are gfraa a 
Life and Kpp. of St. Paul, 2d. ed. i- 33V-H8 
The chief classical associations of this bkad are 
mythological and connected with the myafeama 
divinities called Cabeiri. Perseus took r ef u g e haw 
after his defeat by the Romans at Pydna. In Si. 
Paul's time Samothrace had, according to Flint, 
the privileges of a small free state, though it was 
doubtless considered a dependency of the prov inc e 
of Macedonia. 6 J. S. H. 

8 AMP'S AMES ([Rom. Sin.] Zhp+d*^ 
[Alex.] Xap^atcn%: Lampeacns, Samp ones), a 
name which occurs in the list of thorn to w h os u the 
Romans are said to have scot letters in favor of the 
Jews (1 Macs. xv. 23). The name is prohaUr not 
that of a sovereign (as it appears to be taken in 
A. V.), but of a [Usee, which Grimm identiftre with 
Samsun on the coast of the Black Sea, kilesire 
Sinope and Trebisond. 11 F. W. 


SAM 'SON (yurpirf, «. Shhuhoa: 

[Samson,] •* little sun,” or “ sanEke ; * 
according to Joseph. AnL v. 8, § 4 “ stnmg: 
the root shemeth has the signification of •* i 
which Gesenius ascribes to it, the 
would seem naturally to allude to the 44 awe 
“ astonishment ” with which the father and i 


■ A curious illustration of the renown of the Sa- 
mian eartbeaware is furnished by the Vulgate render- 
ing of Is xlv. 9 : ,f Testa de Sami Is terne.” 

6 • Samothrace lies Id the trsck of the • teamen 
from Constantinople to Neapoiis ( KavaUa ) and Thessa- 
loniea. The work of A. Couse. Rt <« n- f den Imuln 
dee Tkraktechen Metres, contain# the results of a visit 
in 1858 to Thasos, Samothrace, Imbros. and Limnos, 
lialnly for the purpose of copying monumental sculp- 
tures and inscriptions. Some of those in Samothrace 
are specially interesting on account of their great an- 


tiquity aad their symbolic Import as nasriH wtm 
the remarkable religious rites of which that Mai 
was the seat. Fr. W. J. SchelUng malwtalas the he 
mi tic origin of these rites and of some of the Mochai 
teachings In his noted lecture, V*ber di* ff un i w h s 
i Samotkmke. See also Creuwr** E 

802 tt. It Is worth mentioning that the aid fetre af 
the Greek future which has generally dapfwai 
from the modern Greek Is found to bo tewess M 
t hese rarely visited retreats of the old U sl h uio ma 
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mM apto the mfel who announced Samson's 
tot* — me Judg. suL 6, 18-90, and Joeeph. 2. c.), 
am of MmwJi, a mu of the town of Zorah, in the 
tribe of Dan, on the bonier of Judah (Joah. xv. 
Q, ul 41 ). The miraculous circumstances of his 
birth are recorded in xiii. ; and Uie three fol- 

I w isg chapters are devoted to the history of his 
He and exploits. Samson takes his place in Scrip- 
ture, (I) as a judge — an office which be filled for 
Sweaty s tar s (Judg. xv. 90, xvi. 81); (2) as a Naa- 
«*• (Judg. xiii. 6, xvi. 17); and (8) as one en- 
h erd with supernatural power by the Spirit of the 
Lard (Judg. xiii. 25, xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14). 

( 1. > Aa a judge his authority seems to have Wen 
I— tied to the district bordering upon the country 
sf the Unlit Wes, and his action as a deliverer does 
mt arsi to hate extended beyond desultory attacks 
upo* the dominant Philistines, by which tbeir hold 
^dsi lan d was weakened, and the way prepared 
Aw the future emancipation of the Israelites from 
Amt toko. It ie evident from Judg. xiii. 1,5, xv. 
A- 11, 90, and the whole history, that the luraditea, 
and Don, which are the only 
were sul ject to the Philistines 
i of Samson's judgeship; so that, 
n*s twenty yean of office would be 
I m the forty years of the Philistine domin- 
ua Krau the angel s speech to Samson's mother 
xiii. 5), it appears further that the Israelites 
urns ahuudy subject to the Philistines at his birth; 
and m cannot have begun to be judge be- 

tas* he wau twenty yean of age, it follows that bis 
ast about have coincided with the last 
of Philistine dominion. But when 
i to the Kmt Book of Samuel, and especially 
t» vd, 1-14, we find that the Philistine dominion 
uusad uuafter the judgeship of Samuel. Hence it is 
iudr that tlie early part of Samuel s 
c*drd witli tiie latter part of Sam- 
l the capture of the ark by the Phi- 
> hi the time of Eli occurred during Samson's 
Them are besides several points in the 
a sw stives of the times of Samson and 
indicate great proximity. First, 
prominence of the Philistines 
to Israel. Secondly, there is the 
aotaeidence of both Samson and Saro- 
mm being Kuwitu (Jndg. xiii 5, xvi. 17, oom- 
psaud with 1 Sosn. ill). It looks as if the great 
mpmrte of the young Lkuiite Naxarite had suggested 
to Hwsah the ooose cra tion of her too in like mau- 
se. «r, at a| events, as if for some reason the 
hauunhe sow wae at that time prevalent. No 
smbUos of Naxarites occurs in the Scripture 
buuy ttl Amos ii 11, 12; and even there the al- 
haa spuuna to W to Samuel and Samson. Thirdly, 
Awe n a ofanilar notice of the house of I>agon in 
Jufe ni 98. and 1 Sun. v. 2. Fourthly, the 
Ms sf the Philistines are mentioned In a similar 
we* m Jndg xvi 8, 18, 27, and in 1 Sam. vii. 7. 
U ef wtuch, taken together, indicates a close 



proximity between the times of Samson and Sam- 
uel There does not seem, however, to be any 
means of fixing the time of Samson's judgeship 
more precisely. The effect of his prowess must 
have been more of a preparatory kind, by arous- 
ing the cowed spirit of his people, and shaking the 
insolent security of the Philistine^ than in the way 
of decisive victory or deliverance. There is no 
allusion whatever to otlier parts of Israel during 
Samson’s judgeship, except the single fact of the 
men of the border trilve of Judah, 8,000 in number, 
fetching him from the rock Etarn to deliver him 
up to the Philistines (Judg. xv. 9-18). The whole 
narrative is entirely local, ami, like the following 
story concerning Micah (Judg. xvii., xviii.), seems 
to be taken front the annals of tlie tribe of Dan. 

(2.) As a Naxarite. Samson exhibits the law in 
Nurn. vl. in full practice. [Nazahite.] The 
eminence of such Nazarites as Samson and Samuel 
would tend to give that dignity to the profession 
which is alluded to in I jam. iv. 7, 8. 

(8.) Soiiisoii is one of those who are distinctly 
spoken of in Scripture as endowed with supernat- 
ural power by the Spirit of the Lord. “ The 
Spirit of the Lord began to move him at times in 
Mahaneh-Dtn.” “The Spirit of tlie Lord came 
mightily upon him, and the cords that were upon 
his arms became as flax burnt with fire.” “ Tlie 
Spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he went 
down to Ashkelon, and slew thirty men of them.” 
But, on the other hand, after bis locks were cut, 
and his strength was gone from him, it is said 
“ He wist not that the Lord was departed from 
him ” (Judg. xiii. 95, xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14, xvi. 20). 
The phrase, “the Spirit of the I>ord came upon 
him,” is common to him with Othniel and Gideon 
(Judg. iii. 10, vi. 34); but the connection of super- 
natural power with the integrity of the Nazaritie 
vow, and the particular gift of great strength of 
body, as seen in tearing in pieces a lion, breaking 
his bonds asunder, carrying the gates of the city 
opon his hack, and throwing down the pillars which 
supported the house of Dngon, are quite peculiar 
to Samson, indeed, his whole character and his- 
tory have no exact parallel hi Scripture. It is 
easy, however, to see how forcibly the Israelites 
would be taught, by such an example, that their 
national strength lay in their complete separation 
from idolatry, and consecration to tlie true God; 
and that He could give them power to subdue their 
mightiest enemies, if only they were true to his 
service (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 10). 

It is an interesting question whether any of the 
legends which have attached themselves to the 
name of Hercules may have l»een derived from 
Phoenician traditions of the strength v>f Samson. 
The combination of great strength with submis- 
sion to the power of women; the slaying of the 
NemrtHui lion; the coming by his death at the 
hands of his wife; and especially the story told by 
Herodotus of the oaptivity of Hercules in Egypt, 0 



mm m( to Bgypt. aod User* the iobab- with the lose of all hit hair , Is also curious, and mom 
, end, putting a chaplet on his heed, I to be a compound of the etoriee of 8amsoo and Jooah. 
mtmmm p r o c ess io n, Intending to ofler To this may be added the connection between 
•a Joy Swr Far awhile be submitted ‘ considered as derived from ShsmesM, " the sun," and 


they lad him up to the altar, and 
ha put forth his strength and 
sttoe, Ha W. book U 46). 
i Lveophron, with the echo lion, 
pars U. lib. v. eap. ail ), 
Is aasd to have keen three- nights la 
see airi iter, end to here come oat 


the designation of Moal, the Kgvptien Hercules, as 
” Son of the 8nn," worshipped also under the name 
firm, which Sir Q. Wilkinson com pares with 8ameoi». 
The Tyrian Here n lee (whom temple at Tyre Is de- 
scribed by Herodot. II. 44), he also tells us. " wae 
originally the Sun, and the same as Baal " (Bawl. 
Herod. U. 44, note 7). The connection betw«m the 
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are certainly remarkable coincidences. Phoenician 
traders uii^bt easily have carried stories concerning 
the Hebrew liero to the different countries where 
they traded, especially Greece and Italy; and such 
stories would have been moulded according to the 
taste or imagination of those who beard them. 
The following description of Hercules given by C. 
O. Muller ( Dorians , b. ii. c. 12) might almost 
have been written for Samson : “ The highest de- 
gree of human suffering and courage is attributed 
to Hercules: his character is as noble as could be 
cooceived in those rude and early times: hut he is 
by no means represented as free from the blemishes 
of human nature; on the contrary, be is frequently 
subject to wild, ungovernable passions, when the 
noble indignation and anger of the suffering hero 
degenerate into frenxy. Every crime, however, is 
atoned for by some new suffering; hut nothing 
breaks his invincible courage, until, purified from 
earthly corruption, he ascends Mount Olympus.” 
And again : “ Hercules was a jovial guest, and not 
backward in eqjoying himself. .... It was 
Hercules, above all other heroes, whom mythology 
placed in ludicrous situations, and sometimes made 
the butt of the buffoonery of others. The Cercopes 
are represented as alternately amusing and annoy- 
ing the hero. In works of art they are often rep- 
resented as satyrs who rob the hero of his quiver, 
bow, and dub. Hercules, annoyed at their insults, 
binds two of them to a pole, and marches off with 

his prize It also seems that mirth 

and buffoonery were often combined with the festi- 
vals of Hercules: thus at Athens there was a 
society of sixty men, who on the festival of the 
Diomean Hercules attacked and amused themselves 
and others with sallies of wit.” Whatever is 
thought, however, of such coincidences, it is certain 
that tlie history of Samson is an historical, and 
not an allegorical narrative. It has also a dis- 
tinctly supernatural element which cannot be ex- 
plained away. The history, as we now have it, 
must have been written several centuries after Sam- 
son’s death (dudg. xv. 19, 20, xviii. 1, 30, xix. 1), 
though probably taken from the annals of the tribe 
of Dan. Josephus has given it pretty fully, but 
with alterations and emltellishments of bis own, 
after his manner. For example, he does not make 
Samson eat any of the honey which he took out 
of the hire, doubtless as unclean, and unfit for a 
Naxarite, but makes him give it to his wife. The 
only mention of Samson in the X. T. is that in 
Heb. xi. 32, where he is coupled with Gideon, 
Barak, and Jephthah, and spoken of as one of 
those who “ through faith waxed valiant in fight, 


SAMTJKL 

and turned to flight the armies of tbs das' 
See, besides the places quoted in the course of tfafo 
article, a full article iu Winer, Arohcff.; EnU 
( ie$chickt€ % ii. 510, Ac.; Bertheau, On Jw djea . 
Beyle's Diet A. C. H. 

SAMTJKL (bssetfj, i. «. ShaaOd: V 
oxrfjK- [Samuel:] Arabic, SamwH, or Auehmm/j, 
see D'Herbelot, under this last name). Different 

derivations have been given. (1. ) DQ7 , u mam 

of God:” so apparently Origen (Eos. U. A n 

25), 9«oKAiyrJx. (2.) *28 OTB7, * p la ce d by 

God.” (3.) btf Visa?, u asked of God” a 
Sam. L 20). Josephus ingeniously makes it ov- 
respond to the srell-knowu Greek name ThoaUta a 

(4.) VM2W, “beard of God.” Thk, vhieb 
may have the same meaning ss the p revio u s deriva- 
tion, is the most obvious. The lost Judge, the fast 
of the regular succession of Prophet*, end tin 
founder of the monarchy. So important a position 
did be hold in Jewish history as to have given kn 
name to the sacred liook, now divided into tn 
which covers the whole period of the first establish 
ment of tlie kingdom, corresponding to the uut> 
ner in which the name of Motes has been eerie""* 
to the sacred book, now divided into fire, whirl 
covers the period of the foundation of the Jew *-* 
Church itself. In fact no character of equal mac 
nitude had arisen since the death of the gr ea t 
lawgiver. 

He was the son of Elkanah, an Fpkntkile at 
Kphraimite, and Hannah or Anna. Hie father h 
one of the few private citizens in whose bouarkok! 
we find polygamy. It may possibly have wiser, 
from the irregularity of the period. 

The descent of Elkanah is involved in great o*~ 
scurity. In 1 Sam. i. 1 he it described a* si 
Kphraimite In 1 Chr. vi . 22, 23 be i* ruwde • 
descendant of Korah tlie Ixsvite. Hengstenbevg 
(on Ps. Ixxviii. 1) and Ewald (ii. 433) explain tU 
by supposing that the Levites were oc casionall y in- 
corporated into the tribes amongst whom thn 
dwelt The question, however, is of no pndi a 
importance, because, even if Samuel were a Lnik, 
be certainly was not a Priest by deseent 

His birthplace is one of the vexed question s sf 
sacred geography, as his descent is of ea creH gene- 
alogy. [See Kamaii, and Kamathaim-Zotmiis ] 
AU that appears with eertainty from the s rc i s — tt 
is that it was in the hills of Ephraim, and (as may 
be inferred from it* name) a double height, mat 
for the purpose of beacons or out lookers (1 Sam. t 


Phomielan Baal (oallad Baal Shemso, Baal Shemesh. 
and Baal Hxmman), sod Hercules is well known. 

Qesentus (TVs. a v. ^7372) tells us that, in certain 
Phoenician Inscriptions, which are accompanied by a 
Greek translation, Ena) is rendered HmkUt , and that 
** the Tyrian Hercules ” is the constant Greek designa- 
tion of the Baal of Tyre. lie also gives many Car- 
thaginian inscription* to Baal Qammtin, which he 
renders Baal Solaris ; and also a sculpture in which 
Baal Ham man's hsad is surrounded with rays, and 
which has an image of the suu on the upper part of 
the monument ( Mon Phan. i. 171; ii. tab 21). 
Another evidence of the identity of the Phoenician 
Baal and Hercules may be found in Bnuli, near Babe, 
a place sacred to Hercules (" locus Herculla,” Ssrv.), 
hut evidently so called from Baal. Thirl wall (Hist, of 
Onset) aacribes to the numerous templet built by the 


Phoenicians in honor of Baal In their d 
meats the Greek tkble* of the labors and journey* sf 
Hercules. Bochart thinks the custom duoftwl k* 
Ovid (Fast. liv.)of tyiog a lighted torch bat e sew tss 
foxes in the circus, in memory of the tmifi we 
done to the harvest by a fox with b urnin g buy and 
straw tied to it, was derived from the Ptmekhsa end 
is clearly to be traced to the history of ham ( #f*»n. 
pars. i. lib. ill. cap. xlUA Prom all which aim a 
considerable probability that the Greek and lads con- 
ception of Hercules In regard to hie strength «u de- 
rived from Phoenician stories and reminfereeeea o t the 
great Hebrew hero Samson. Some learned anew con- 
nect the name HtrtmUs with S*tmmn etymohtg hn By 
(See 8ir O. Wilkinson's note In RawUasonh Meet ft 
48 ; Patrick, On Jndf. xvi. 30 ; Cornel, a I spiff s, eut 
But noos of thee* etymologies am vary * 
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IX Ailk foot of the hill «u a well (1 Sam. xix. 
Bl On the brow of its two summits waa the 
oc y. It never lust its hold ou Samuel, who in later 
Me mode it hia fixed abode. 

The eoeobtned family must have been large, 
fniaush had several children, and Hannah had, 
tides Sanori, three sons and two daughters. 
Bet of these nothing is known, unless the names 
«f the mmo are those enumerated in 1 Chr. vi. 

*r. 

li a aa the mother of Sunuel that our chief 
stnftn m fixed in the account of bis birth. She 

• hmt«d aa a woman of a high religious mis- 
ta Ahnoat a Naxarite by practice (1 Sam. i. 
Ii, and a prophetess in her gifts (1 Sam. ii. 1), 
kt sought from God the gift of the child for which 

longed with a passionate devotion of silent 
of which there is no other example in the 
<1 T., and when the son was granted, the name 
•fcieh he bore, and thus first introduced into the 
w-rid, uprraacd her tense of the urgency of her 
otnaij — Siasd, ** the Asked or Heard of God.'* 
Living in the great age of vows, she had before 
kfc kfth dedicated him to the office of a Nazarite. 
As men aa ha waa weaned, she herself with her 
timid bright him to the Tabernacle at Shiloh, 
•M aha had received the first intimation of his 
toxh, and tbare solemnly consecrated him. The 
l rm at airntion was uraiLv to that with which 
l* magular priesthood of Jeroboam was set apart 
m inr times fi Chr. xiiL 9) — a bullock of three 
am <M LXX.), loaves (LXX.), an ephah of 
km. and a skin of wine (1 Sam. i. 24). First 
v-4 pAsee the ostial sacrifices (LXX.) by Elkanah 
. after the introduction of the child, 
sacrifice of the bullock. Then his 
1 * 4.1 b*W him over to Kli (i. 25, 28 ', and (ac- 
sw~_»* to the Hebrew test, but not the LXX.) 
tar 'i tid ki m If performed an act of worship. 

T* hymn which followed on this consecration 

• iwhadth kind in (be sacred volume. It is 
p aide UoL like many of the Psalms, it may have 
m wkyed in later times to suit great occasions 
4 nrun ewd the like. Hut verse 5 specially ap- 
rfm to this event, and verses 7, 8 may well express 
£ m ima wUeruined by the prophetess of the com- 
*C twrelatson in the fortuoes of her son and of her 
11 msiy fHjL»XAti.j 

tmm thje time the child is shut up In the 
thnak The prie*ta furnished him with a 
mow4 gar seat, an ephod, made, like their own, 
4 liaan. though of inferior quality, and his 

war, apparently at the only time of 
gave him a little mantle reaching 
wt, each as was worn only by high 
over the other dress, and 
ss he retained, ae his badge, till the latest 
ma «f has (d> (kiAXTUt, vol. ii. p. 1782 b.) 
W mmm to hare dept within the Holiest Place 
>.11 , 1 Haas, hi 4', and his special duty was to 
■ <a ii wild seem, the sacred candlestick, 
•w to qas the doors at sunrise. 

la *hs way hie childhood was p ai d. It was 
•toAa tone sleeping in the Tabernacle that be re- 
fives prophetic calL The stillness of the 
oiee — the childlike m ia coocep- 
KU — the contrast between the 
and the gentle creature who has to 


announce it — give to this portion of the narrative 
a universal interest. It is this side of Samuel’s 
career that has been so well caught in the well- 
known picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds- 

From this moment the prophetic character of 
Samuel was established. His words were treasured 
up, and Shiloh became the resort of those wh; 
came to hear him (iii. 19-21). 

In the overthrow of the sanctuary, which fo 
lowed shortly on this vision, we hear not wha 
became of Samuel.® He next appears, probably 
twenty years afterwards, suddenly amongst the 
people, warning them against their idolatrous prac- 
tices. He convened an assembly at Mizpeh — 
proliably the place of that name in the tribe of 
Benjamin — and there with a symbolical rite, ex- 
pressive partly of deep humiliation, partly of the 
libations of a treaty, they poured water on the 
ground, they fasted, and they entreated Samuel tc 
raise the piercing cry, for which he was known, in 
supplication to God for them. It was at the 
moment that he was offering up a sacrifice, and 
sustaining this loud cry (compare the situation of 
Pausanias before the battle of Plata*, Herod, ix. 
61), that the Philistine host suddenly burst upon 
them. A violent thunderstorm, and (according to 
Josephus, Anl , vi. 2, § 2) an earthquake, came to 
the timely assistance of Israel The Philistines 
fled, and, exactly at the spot where twenty years 
before tbey bad obtained their great victory, they 
were totally routed. A stone was set up, which 
long remained as a memorial of Samuel's triumph, 
and gave to the place its name of Ebeu-ezer, “ the 
Stone of Help," which has thence passed into 
Christian phraseology, and become a common namo 
of Nonconformist chapels (1 Sam. vii. 12). Tlio 
old Canaanites, whom the Philistines had dispos- 
sessed in the outskirts of the Judaean hills, seem to 
hare helped in the battle, and a large portion of 
territory was recovered (1 Sam. vi. 14). This was 
Samuel's first and, as far as we know, his only 
military achievement. But, as in the case of tbs 
earlier chiefs who bore that name, it was appar- 
ently this which raised him to the office of “Judge" 
(comp. 1 Sam. xii. 11, where he is thus reckoned 
with Jenibhaal, 13edan, and Jephthah; and Ecclus. 
xlvi. 15-18). He visited, in discharge of his duties 
as ruler, the three chief sanctuaries (ty waat rots 
Tfyieurutyoit rovroit) on the west of the Jordan — 
Bethel Gilgal, and Mizpeh (1 Sam. Til 16). His 
own residence was still his native city, Kainah or 
Ramathaiin, which he further consecrated by an 
altar (vii. 17). Here he married, and two sous 
grew up to repeat under his eyes the same per- 
version of high office that be had himself witnessed 
in his childhood in the case of the two sons of Eli. 
One was Abiah, the other Joel, sometimes called 
simply “ the second " (tvuAifi, 1 Chr. vi. 28). In 
his ok) age, according to the quasi-hereditary prin- 
ciple, already adopted by previous judges, he shared 
bis power with them, and tbey exercised their Amo- 
tions at the southern frontier in Beer-sheha (1 Sam. 
riii. 1-4). 

2. Down to this point in Samuel's life there is 
but little to distinguish his career from that of hia 
predecessors. Like many characters in later days, 
had be died in youth his fame would hardly lwve 
been greater than that of Gideoo or Samson. He 


; to (to Minima tradition, Semael's 
I to amr to tin peajvn of tbv patios 
w 4 tto aartasq sad ton of the ark 


(DHerbelot, Asckmowyt). This, though kiss If the 
letter, la true to the spirit Samuel’s life. 
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mi a judge, a NasariU, a warrior, and (to a«r- 
tain point) a prophet. 

But hk peculiar portion in the aacred Dam tire 
turns oo the events which follow. He k the in- 
augurate* of the transition from what k commonly 
called the theocracy to the monarchy. The mis- 
demeanor of his own sons, in reoriviag bribes, and 
in extorting exorbitant interest on loans (1 Sam. 
viii. 3, 4), precipitated the catastrophe which had 
been long preparing. The people de ma nded a king. 
Josephus (AnL vi. 3, § 3) describes the shock to 
Samuel's mind, “ because of hk inborn sense of 
justice, because of hk hatred of kings, ss so for 
Interior to the aristocratic form of government, 
which conferred a godlike character on those who 
lived under it." For the whole night he ky fast- 
ing and sleepless, in the perplexity of doubt end 
difficulty. In the vision of that night, ss recorded 
by tbs sacred historian, k given the dark aide of 
the new institution, on which Samuel dwells on the 
following day (1 Sam. viii. 9-18). 

Thk presents hk reluctance to receive the new 
order of things. Tbs whole narrative of the recep- 
tion and consecration of Saul gives hk acq u iesc en ce 
iu it. [Saul.] 

The final conflict of feeling and su rre n der of hk 
office k given in the last assembly over which he 
presided, end in bis subsequent relations with Saul. 
The assembly was held si Gilgal, immediately after 
the victory over the Ammonites. The monarchy 
was a second time solemnly inaugurated, and (ac- 
cording to tbs LXX.) “ Samuel " (in the Hebrew 
text “Saul' ) “and all the men of Israel vqjoiced 
greatly." Then takes place hk forewell add rasa. 
By this time the long flowing locks on which no 
razor had ever passed were whits with age (xii. 2). 
lie sppeak to their knowledge of bk integrity. 
Whatever might be the kwiecs habits of the chiefs 
of those times — Hophni, Phinehas, or hk own 
sons — be bad kept aloof from alL No ok or are 
bad be taken from their stalk — no bribe to obtain 
hk judgment (LXX., 4{fXa0>ta) — not even a 
sandal (fordltyia, LXX., and Ecclos. xlri. 19). It 
k thk appeal, and the response of the people, that 
bas made Grotius call him the Jewish Aristides. 
He then sums up the new situation in which they 
have placed themselves; and, although “the wick- 
edness of asking a king" is still strongly insisted 
‘oo, and the unusual portent" of a thunderstorm 
In May or June, in answer to Samuel's prayer, k 
urged as a sign of Divine displeasure (xii. 16-19), 
the general tone of the condemnation is much 
softened from that which was pronounced on the 
first intimation of the change. The first king is 
repeatedly acknowledged as “ the Messiah ” or 
anointed of the Lord (xiL 8, 6), the future pros- 
perity of the nation k declared to depend on their 
use or rakuss of the new constitution, and Samuel 
retires with expressions of goodwill and hope: “ I 
will teach you the good and the right way . . 

. . only fear the Lord . . . . " (1 9am. xii 

23, 24). 

It is the most signal example afforded in the 
O. T. of a great character reconciling himself to s 
changed order of things, and of the Divine sanction 
resting on hk acquiescence. For thk reason it k 
that Athanasius k by Basil called the Samuel of 
tbs Church (Basil, Kp. 82). 


• According to the Muaralmaa traditions, his anger 
was occasioned by ths people reacting Baal as not 
>dof of the tribe of Jodah. The sign that Baal was 


A Hk subasgni relations with Mm «f ths 
same mixed kind. The two iasHfretimi which day 
respectively represented ran on aids by tide. fore- 
uel was still Judge. He judged Israel M «fl tit 
dny§ of kis life " (vil. 16), and from flare to tires 
came across the king's path. But there k tenre 
tions are chiefly in another capacity, which thk h 
the place to unfold. 

Samuel k called emphatically “the Prophet" 
(Acts ill. 24, xiU. 20). To a certain exte n t thh 
was in consequence of the gift which he timed k 
common with others of hk time. He was ops 
daily known in hk own age ss “ Samuel the Saw" 

(1 Chr. ix. 22, xxvi. 28, xxix. 29). -I an the 
seer," was hk answer to those who asked “ Where 
is the seer?" “Where k the seer's boast?" a 
Sam. ix. 11 18, 19). “Seer," the aackat mm, 
was not yet supersede d by “Prophet" (1 Sure. h.). 
By thk name, Samuel Videng and Samuel 4 $iJ~ 
trwr, be k called In the Acta Stm ct ormm Of the 
three modes by which Divine co mmunk a rine e wav 
then made, “ by dreams, L’rhn and Thumaure, red 
prophets," the first was that by which the Wrist 
will waa made known to Samuel (1 Sam. ffi. 1, A 
Jos. AnL v. 10, § 4). “ The Lord rewu d Hi 

ear " to whisper into it In the stillness of tire sight 
the messages that were to be delivered. It h tW 
first distinct intimation of ths idea of “AcwJ* 
lisa" to a human being (see Gesenhre, re rec. 

n v3). He waa consulted for and asar oa ths 
small affairs of life; loaves of “bread," or “ths 
fourth part of a shekel of silver," wars paid for ths 
answers (1 Sam. ix. 7, 8). 

From thk faculty, combined with his offire «f 
ruler, an awful reverence grew up roared bka 5k 
sacrificial feast was thought complete wi th ou t hk 
bleating (1 Sam. ix. 13). Where he appeared sud- 
denly elsewhere for the tame purpose, ths ril s g — 
“ trembled " at hk approach (1 Sam. xvi. 4, 51 A 
peculiar virtue waa believed to reside ire hk inte rn 
tion. He was conspicuous in later times among* 
those that “ call upon the name of the Lord ” (IV 
xeix. 6; 1 Sam. xii. 18), and waa placed uhh 
Moses ss “ standing " for prayer, in a special ream, 
“ before the Lord " (Jer. xv. IV It was ths hd 
consolation lie left in hk parting reddrere that ht 
would “ pray to the Lord " for the people (1 Srea 
xii. 19, 23). There was something prruhsr hi ths 
long sustained cry or shout of supydirsfku, whsti 
seemed to draw down as by force the Divine an- 
swer (1 Sam. vil 8, 9). All night long, hi agi- 
tated moments, “ he cried unto the Lord " (1 Bern 
xv. 11). 

But there are two other points wfcrefc arete so- 
cially placed him at the bead of the pcephefekredre 
as it afterwards appeared. The find k b r ou ght 
out in bk relation with Saul, the areared ire hk 
relation with David. 

(a.) He represents the independence of ths mad 
law, of the Divine Will, as distinct from regal m 
sacerdotal enactments, which k so re re rerhah tr » 
characteristic of all the later prophe t s. As ee 
have seen, he was, If a Levite, yet rertairely not s 
Priest ; and all the attempts to identify hk op pud 
tion to Saul with a hierarchical in te rest are foire fo d 
on a complete misconception of ths forts of ths 
ease. From the time of the turth rre ef SUhk 


the king was the Mqnsfcctioo of thv tarred dl h lb 
pwreucs and the recovery of the TWteruarls (ITfore 
helot, Aschus uy O . 
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b m > iffa n in the remotest connection with 
Ok prist 1/ order. Amongst sU the places in- 
fodad io his personal or administrative visits, 
aether Shiloh, nor Nob, nor Gibeou, the seats of 
(he miawWsI caste, are ever mentioned. When 
h. amefaSaul.it is not as the priest, but as the 
pp^feet; when he rectifiers or blesses the sacrifice, 
a a not as the priest, but either as an individual 
hnctie c 4 eminence, or as a ruler, like Saul bim- 
w£ Saul's sin in both eases where he came into 
oolhMi with .Sannrel, was not of intruding into 
•nvdotal functions, but of disol *edieooe to the 
pnphrtk mice. l"be first was that of not waiting 
far Jwmurfs arrival, according to the sign given 
fcj Sauud at bis original meeting st Hamah (1 
Nam. x. A siiL 8); the second was that of not car- 
mag cot the stern prophetic inunction for the 
Arerortiea of the AmaJekites. When, on that 
wnrem. the aged Prophet called the captive • prince 
reisre hire, mud with hi* own bands backed him 
re* hare luuh.^ in retribution for the desolation 
hr had krooght into the botnet of Israel, and thus 
4bwd ep him mangled remains almost as a human 
rein (** before the Lord in Gilgal *'), we see the 
nyt—tiliw of the older part of the Jewish his- 
iwr. Hut it is the tree prophetic utterance, such 
■ tredhre through the psalmists and prophets, when 
s» my% k> Seal in words which, from their poetical 
sa, faest have become fixed in the national toeiu- 


• 7 , - To obey m better than sacrifice, and to 
frrehra thaa the fiat of rams.*' 

TW parting was not ooe of rivals, but of dear 
ifoagh dnidad friends. The King throws himself 
« iVophri with all his force ; not without a 
mm st c4Lrt (Jos. Ant vL 7, § 5) the prophet 
■res k-nradf a way. The long mantle b j which 
e ere always known is real in the struggle; and, 
-a* A-b>jah after him, Samuel waa in this the 
res td (he coming rent in the monarch/. The/ 
pwad rech to bis bourn to meet no more. But 
s hag ■ bartow of grief foil o\er tbs prophet. 
* Smsrei mourned for Saul.** *• It grieved Samuel 
W hs^." “ How long wilt thou mourn for Saul ? ** 
1 tern xt. 11, 85, xri H 
<t iW m the firm of the regular suc ce ssion of 
regtrea. - AH the pro|»het* from Samuel and 
lure tiet Ufaw after ” (AcU iii. 24). “Ex quo 
■areas Samuel prophets ccrpit et deinceps donee 
iqda Israel in Uab) foniam captirua veheretur, 
. . trtnre eat tetupus prophetanim ” (Aug. 

Im, r*ii- 1 k Muses, Miriam, and Deborah, 
rwhaps Brad, bad been prophets. But it wax onl / 



that the oontinuous succession waa 
This re/ have been morel/ from the 
► of has appearance with the beginning 
t of things, of which the prophet- 
re >Mm wm the chief expression. Son* predia- 
rref muses there am/ have been in bis own 
»sci • mJ larthplaoa. Ilw mother, as we have 
rea. tfcsagh nut eapreml/ so called, was iu fact a 
Fpsare; tha word ZupJina, as the affix of Ka- 
*ama, has been explained, not unreason al>l} , to 
ms - san: *’ and httuureh, his hither, is by the 
mMm ^rophrast on 1 Sam. i. 1, said to 1* “a 
<^a d iis prophets.' * But the connection of 


• trei h dsarHWd hy Jompbre (Ant. vl. 7, § 2) sa 
■ met g macallmU sppaa rapes ; sod banes rsaeosd 
*re Srearew. This Is perhaps aa inference from 

•• vhfoh tt 


the continuit/ of the office with Samuel appears to 
be still more direct. It is in his lifetime, long after 
be bad been ** established as a prophet ’’ (1 Sam. 
iii. 20), that we hear of the companies of disciples, 
called in the 0. T. “ the sous of the prophets,” by 
modern writers “ the schools of the prophets.** All 
the peculiarities of their education are implied or 
expressed — the sacred dance, the sacred music, the 
solemn procession (l Sam. x. 5, 10; 1 Chr. xxv. 1, 
6). At the bead of this congregation, or 44 church 
as it were within a church ** (LXX. tV 4km cAir 
alar, 1 Sam. x 6, 10), Samuel is expresal/ de- 
scribed as “ standing appointed over them ” (1 Sam. 
xix, 20). Their chief residence at this time 
(though afterwards, ss the institutiou spread, it 
struck root io other places) was at Samuel's own 
abode, Hamah, where the/ lived in habitations 
(Nnioth, 1 Sam. xix. 19, Ac.) apparent!/ of a rustic 
kind, like the leaf/ huU which Elisha's disciples 
afterwards occupied by the Jordan (Naiuth — 
44 habitations,’ * but more specifically used for 44 pas- 
tures*). 

In those schools, and learning to cultivate the 
prophetic gifts, were some whom we know for cer- 
tain, others whom we may almost certainly conjec- 
ture, to have beeu so trained or influenced. One 
was SauL Twice at least be is described as hav- 
iug been in the company of Samuel's disciples, and 
as having caught from them the prophetic fervor 
to such a degree aa to have 44 prophesied among 
them " (1 Sam. x. 10, 11), and on ooe occasion to 
have thrown off hit clothes, and to have passed the 
night in a state of prophetic trance (1 Sam. xix. 
24 ) : and even in his palace, the prophesying min- 
gled with his madness on ordinary occasions 
(1 Sam. xviii. 9). Another was David. The 
first acquaintance of Samuel with David, wax when 
he privately anointed him at the house of Jens 
[see David]. But the connection thus begun 
with the shepherd boy must have been continued 
afterwards. David, at first, fled to “ Naioth in 
Hamah,'* as to his second home (1 Sam. xix. 19), 
and the gifts of music, of song, sod of prophecy, 
here developed on so large a scale, were exactly 
such as we find in the notices of those who looked 
up to Samuel as their father. It is, further, 
hardly possible to escape the conclusion that David 
there first met his font friends and companions 
in after life, prophets like himself— Gad and 
Nathah. 

It is needless to enlarge on the importance with 
which these incidents invest the appearance of 
Samuel. He there becomes the spiritual father of 
the Psalmist king. He is also the Founder of the 
first regular institutions of religious instruction, 
and communities for the purposes of education. 
The schools of Greece were not yet in existence. 
From these Jewish institutions were developed, by 
a natural order, the universities of Christendom. 
And it may be further added, that with this view 
the whole life of Samuel is io accordance. He is 
the prophet — the only prophet till the time of 
Isaiah — of whom we know that be was so from 
his earliest \rerx. It is this continuity of his own 
life and diameter, that makes him so fit an instru- 
ment for conducting his nation through so great 
a change. 

The death of Samuel is described as taking place 


I 1 Sam. xv. The LXX. softens this la to fofoti ; 
bat the Valf. translation, m frusim ro*eidit, "cut of 
fato retail pla ce s,” arena to be the true meaning. 
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in the year of the dote of David's wanderings. It 
is said with peculiar emphasis, as if to marie the 
loss, that “ aU the Israelites " — all, with a uni- 
versality never specified before — “were galbered 
together 1 ’ from all parts of this hitherto divided 
country, and “ lamented him,” and “ buried him, 1 * 
not in any consecrated place, nor outside the walls 
of bis city, but within his own bouse, thus in a 
manner consecrated by being turned into his tomb 
s (1 Sam- xxv. I). His relics were translated “from 
Judaea 11 (the place is not specified) a. d. 406, to 
i ’onstantinople, and received there with much pomp 
by the Emperor Arcadius. They were landed at 
the pier of Chalcedon, and thence conveyed to a 
church, near the palace of Hebdomoa (see Acta 
Satfchrrwky Aug. 20). 

The situation of Hamathaim, as has been observed, 
is uncertain. But tbe place long pointed out as bis 
tomb is tbe height, most conspicuous of all in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, immediately above tbe 
town of Gibeon, known to the Crusaders as “ Motit- 
joye,” as the spot from whence they first saw 
Jerusalem, now called Neby Samtcil , “ the Prophet 
Samuel.” Tbe tradition can be traced back as 
far as tbe 7th century, when it is spoken of as tbe 
monastery of St Samuel (Robinson, BibL Ret. ii. 
142), and if once we discard the connection of 
Raniathaim with the nameless city where Samuel 
met Saul (as is set forth at length in the articles 
Ramaii ; Ramathaim-Zopi iim ), there is no reason 
why the tradition should be rejected. A cave is 
still shown underneath the floor of tbe mosque. 
“ He built tlie tomb in his lifetime,” is the account 
of tbe Mussulman guardian of the mosque, “ but 
was not buried here till alter the expulsion of the 
Greeks.” It is the only spot in Palestine which 
claims any direct connection with the first great 
prophet who was born within its limits; and its 
commanding situation well agrees with the impor- 
tance assigned to him in the sacred history. 

His descendants were here till the time of David. 
Heman, his grandson, was one of the chief sing- 
ers In the Levitical choir (1 Chr. vi. 33, xv. 17, 
xxv. 6). 

The apparition of Spmuel at Kndor (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 14; Keel us. xlvi. 20) belongs to the history 
of Saul. 

It has been supposed that Samuel wrote a Life 
of David (of course of his earlier years), which was 
still accessible to one of the authors of the Book of 
Chronicles (l Chr. xxix. 29); but this appears 
doubtful. [See p. 2828 6.] Various other books 
of tbe O. T. have been ascribed to him by the 
Jewish tradition: tbe Judges, Ruth, tbe two Books 
of Samuel, the latter, it is alleged, being written 
in the spirit of prophecy. He is regarded by the 
Samaritans as a magician and an infidel (Hottin- 
ger, HitL Orient, p. 52). 

Tbe Persian traditions fix his life in the time 
of Kai-i-Kobad, 2d king of Persia, with whom be 
Is said to have conversed (D'Herbelot, Kai Kobad). 

A. P. 8. 

* The prophet Samuel lived at a great transi- 
tional period of Jewish history. The Israelites bad 
been intended for a great nation, bring under tbe 
immediate Divine government, and closely knit to- 
gether by religious ties. Through their unfaith- 
fulness to God, they bad become little more than a 
collection of independent tribes, continually en- 
gaged in harassing wars with their neighbors, and 
often foiling for long periods together under their 
power. It was therefore a natural desire that they 
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should have a king to reunite them in one net ide- 
ality, and enable them to make head against tbrii 
foes. To this Samuel was earnestly opposed, nor 
did be acquiesce in their wish until expressly di- 
rected to do so from on high. God saw that ths 
people were too sinful for tbe great destiny offered 
them, and therefore it was fitting that in this 
matter of government they should be reduced to 
the level of oilier nations. It was by no means re 
“ example of tbe Divine sanction resting on [^Ma- 
ori's] acquiescence; 11 but rather of a Divine com- 
mand to him to let a stiff-necked people hare their 
way. 

In the Tabernacle Samuel probably slept m ore 
of the chambers over, or at the side of, the Taber, 
nade [Temi*lk]. The extreme improbability that 
be should have slept in the Holy of Holies is en- 
hanced by tbe fact that he was evidently in a 
different apartment from Eli (1 Sam. ais. 4-10 , 
and if tbe latter was not within the vail, much loa 
the former. There is nothing in 1 Sam. in. 3 to 
suggest such a supposition. Tbe “ Temple ** is there 
particularized as the place “ where tbe ark of God 
terr*, ” and the time it fixed as “before the lamp of 
God 11 — which was outside tbe vail — “ went oat 
in the Temple of tbe Lord. 11 No hint is given of 
tbe place of Samuel's chamber. At a later (fate, 
when the Ark was taken into the battle with the 
Philistines, it does not appear that the TaLemaeb 
was otherwise disturbed, or that Samuel then gass 
up his residence there. It is not likely that Sam- 
uel himself ever actually engaged in military opera- 
tions. In the successful battle with tbe Phibstrim 
(1 Sam. vii.) be assisted by his prayers, but coaid 
hare taken no part in the battle itself, as he was 
engaged at tbe time in offering sacrifice (ver 10;- 
'Hie name “ warrior ” must therefore be omitted 
from the list of bis titles. 

Tbe nsnatire in 1 Sam. lx. 7, 8, affords m 
ground for tbe supposition that either he or other 
inspired propliets received compensation for their 
utterances as a qvid pro qtto after the fashion of 
heathen soothsayers or modern necromancers. 
Saul, a young man not of distinguished birth, mi 
an entire stranger to Samuel, did not think fa 
fitting, according to oriental etiquette, to approach 
the great judge of Israel and divinely appointed 
prophet without a present. This appears in the 
narrative much more as a tribute to the rank and 
station of Samuel than as a proposed pavmrut for 
his counsel — a thing abhorrent to the whole idea 
of tbe prophetic office. 

In 1 Sam. xiii. the narrative distinctly makes the 
sin of Saul “ his intruding into sacerdotal func- 
tions.” Saul says (ver. 12), “ Therefore, mid I, ths 
Philistines will come down now upon me to GUgal 
and I hare not made supplication unto the Usd; 
I forced myself therefore, and offere d a burnt offer- 
ing. 11 Samuel replies — making no t» 

tbe not waiting for bis coming, — “ Thou host done 
foolishly : thou hast not kept the commandment of 
tbe Ix>rd thy God.” 

It is impossible that Saul, and improbable that 
David bad any training in the schools of the 
prophets under Samuel. Tbe first passage sddsnd 
in the article shore in evidence of soch training 
(1 Sam. x. 10) reads that “a company of the 
prophets met” Saul as be went borne after ha 
anointing (when be spent one night with Sssisri 
whom he had hot before known) and “the q>rx 
of God came upon him, and be prophesied among 
them.” The only other pamage given (1 Sam. 
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lh 24) a quite late In the reign of Saul when be | Norway obtained the name of “ Heimskringla," 
mm to Naioth in pursuit of David, and there > the World's Circle, because Heimskringla was the 
fat a day and a night, while the spirit of proph- first prominent word of the MS. that caught the 
ecj was upon him. In loth cases the astonish- I eye (Laing’s Heimskringla , LI), 
west of the beholders is expressed by the exrhnta- I Author thip and Date of the Book. — The most 
tea, “ la Soul also among the prophets? ” — which | interesting points in regard to every important hU 
of coate e contradicts the supposition that he had | tori cal work are the name, intelligence, and charao- 
tem trained among them. In regard to David, ; ter of the historian, and his means of obtaining 
k is iiian ara i rl y said that he fled to “ * Naiotb in I correct information. If these points should not be 


Hamah’ as to his second home (1 Sam. xix. 19)/' 
What is said is that 14 lie came to Samuel to Ra- 
aah and told him all that Saul bad done to him. 
And he and Samuel went and dwelt in Naiotb.” 
David s p u r p oee was to seek refuge with Samuel, 
the aged judge whom Saul still feared and re- 
jected. He went to his residence at Ratnah. 
►*r muons not mentioned, but probably from pru- 
dmtial cooskhrutious. they left then together and 
•was tod dwelt at Naioth.” 

bom e other slight inadvertencies in the above 
article the reader will readily correct for himself. 

F. G. 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF (VWDtf*: 
IwiXfMw n pdrf , Aevrfpa • Liber Reywn 
i'rxmme, Secnstdns). Two historical books of the 
Old latanmt, which are not separated from each 
slhrr m the lie brew MSS., and which, from a 
cntacal point of view, moat be regarded as one 
Uofc. The p rea ent division was first made in the 
hipfeagwit translation, and was adopted in the Vul- 
gate tnm the Srptoagint. But Origen, as quoted 
If baabiw (//tWor. A cefes. vi. 25 ), expressly states 
Ihsa they formed only one book among the He- 
len*. Jerome {ParJ\ in Lib* tw Samuel et Mai- 
vt«s) implies Uie same statement ; and in the 
Tstewd {ttobn B^tkra, fol. 14, c. 2), wherein the 
aatfcomhip as attributed to Samuel, they are desig- 
■tad by the name of his book, in the singular 

■Bttr (T1CD 3TIS VlCW). After Um in- 
umttm of printing they were published aa one 
book, m the first edition of tlie whole Bible printed 
at Sweii in m 14H8 i».,and likewise in theCom- 
|— - Pulygl.* printed at Alcala, 1502-1617 
a. d.; and it was not till the \ear 1518 that the 
foakca of the Septuagint was adopted in Hebrew, 
w the edition of the Bible printed by the Bom- 
kaegs at Venice. The l«ook was called by the He- 
Wew« - ?*aod," probably bccauae the birth and 
b of Stood were the subject! treated of lh the 
- irwesny, of the work — just as a treatise on fca- 
Wik in the Miahna bears the name of BtiUah, an 
arg beeaose a question connected with the eating of 
a egg is the firrt subject discussed in it. [Phari. 
KXS, vU. in. p. 2476 a.] It baa been suggested 
•dead by Alerland, as quoted by Carpxov (211), 
tea the hook was called by Samuel’s name be- 
som all things that occur in each book may, in a 
wen acner, lc referred to Samuel, including the 
•Os «f Seal and David, inasmuch aa each of them 
so minted by him, and was, aa It were, the 
ewk of Us hand*. This, however, seems to be a 
nhanst of explanation for a fact which is to be 
mmmrned for m a lea artificial manner. And, 
qeilr, it aa to be observed that the logical titles 
* Wats adopted in modern times must not be 
hoed km ia Eastern works, nor indeed in early 
eris «f iwh m Europe. Thus David’s Lameu- 
aaa ever Nad and Jonathan was called “ The 
he/ fir seie reason connected with the occur- 
aaa of that rad ia hie poem (2 Sam. L 18-22); 
ad float* Sfiorlaoa’s Chronicle of the Kings of 
17fl 


known, next in order of interest is the precise pe- 
riod of time when the work was composed. On all 
these points, however, in reference to the book of 
Samuel, more questions can be asked than can be 
answered, and the results of a dispassionate inquiry 
are mainly negative. 

1st, as to the authorship. In common with all 
the historical Imoks of the Old Testament, except 
the beginning of Nebomiah, the book of Samuel 
contains no mention in the text of the name of Ha 
author. The earliest Greek historical work extant, 
written by one who has frequently been called the 
Father of History, commences with the words, 
" This is a publication of the researches of Herod- 
otus of Halicarnaaus; ” and the motives which 
induced Herodotus to write the work are then set 
forth. Thucydides, the writer of the Greek his- 
torical work next in order of time, who likewiso 
specifies his reasons for writing it, commences by 
•tiding, “ Thucydides the Athenian wrote the his- 
tory of the war betweeu the Peloponnesians and 
Athenians,” and frequently uses the formula that 
such or such a year ended — the second, or third, 
or fourth, as the case might be — “of this war of 
which Thucydides wrote the history ” (ii. 70, 103 1 
iii. 25, 88, 110). Again, when he speaks in one 
passage of events in which it is necessary that he 
should mention his own name, be refers to himself 
os “ Thucydides son of Olorus, who composed this 
work ” (iv. 104). Now, with the one exception 
of this kind already mentioned, no similar informa- 
tion is contained in any historical book of the Old 
Testament, although there are pnssnges not only in 
Nebemiah, but likewise in Ezra, written in the first 
person. Still, without any statement of the author- 
ship embodied in the text, it is possible that bis 
torical books might come down to us with a titk 
containing the name of the author. This is the 
case, for example, with Livy’s Homan History, and 
Cjcaar’s Commentariti of the Gallic War. In the 
Utter case, indeed, although Clear mentions a long 
series of his own actions, without intimating that 
be was the author of the work, and thus there is an 
snteoedsnt improbability that be waote it, yet the 
traditional title of the work outweighs thU improb- 
ability, confirmed as the title is, by an unl*oken 
chain of testimony, commei icing with contempo- 
raries (Cicero, Brut. 75; Ca*sar, De Bell. (JalL 
viii. 1 ; Suetonius, JuL Pees. 66 ; QuinctiUan, x. 1 ; 
Tacitus, 6‘erm. 28). Here, again, there U noth- 
ing precisely similar in Hebrew history. The five 
books of tbs Pentateuch have in Hebrew no title 
except the first Hebrew words of each part; and 
the titles Genesis, Exodus, I Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, which are derived from the Sep- 
tuagint, convey no information as to their author. 
In like manner, the book of Judges, the books of 
tbs Kings and the Chronicles, are not r efer red to 
any particular historian ; and although six works 
bear respectively the names of Joshua, Ruth, Sam- 
uel, Ears, Nebemiah, and Esther, there is nothing 
in the works thems elv es to preclude the idea that 
in each case the euk^ect only of tbs work my lit 
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indicated, and not its authorship; as is shown eon- 
ehisively by the titles Ruth and Esther, which no 
one has yet coustraed into the assertion that those 
celebrated women wrote the works concerning them* 
■elves. And it is indisputable that the title 44 Sam- 
uel ” does not imply that the prophet was the au- 
thor of the book of Samuel as a whole; for the 
death of Samuel is recorded in the beginning of 
the 25th chapter; so that, under any circum- 
stances, a different author would be required for 
the remaining chapters, constituting considerably 
more than one half of the entire work. Again, in 
reference to the book of Samuel, the absence of 
the historian's name from both the text and the 
title is not supplied by any statement of any other 
writer, made within a reasonable period from the 
time wbeu the book may be supposed to have been 
writteu. No mention of the author's name is 
made in the hook of Kings, nor, as will be here- 
after shown, in the Chronicles, nor in any other 
of the sacred writings. In like manner, it is not 
mentioned either in the Apocrypha or in Josephus. 
The silence of Josephus is particularly significant, 
lie published his Antiquities about 1100 years 
after the death of David, and in them he makes 
constant use of the book of Samuel for one 
portion of his history. Indeed, it is his exclusive 
authority for bis account of Samuel and Saul, and 
his main authority, in conjunction with the Chron- 
icles, for the history of David. Yet be nowhere 
attempts to name the author of the book of Sam- 
uel, or of any part of it. There is a similar silence 
in the Misbna, where, however, the inference from 
such silence is far less cogent And it is not until 
we come to the Babylonian Gemara, which is sup- 
posed to have been completed in its present form 
somewhere about 500 A. D., that any Jewish state- 
ment respecting the authorship can be pointed out, 
and then it is for the first time asserted {Bubo 
Bathrn , fol. 14, c. 2), in a passage already referred 
to, that 44 Samuel wrote his book,” L t. as the words 
imply, the book which bears bis name. But this 
statement cannot be proved to have been made 
earlier than 1550 years after the death of Samuel — 
a longer period than bas elapsed since the death of 
the Emperor Constantine; and unsupported as the 
statement is by reference to any authority of any 
kind, it would be unworthy of credit even if it 
were not opposed to the internal e\ idence of the 
book itself. At the revival of learning, an opinion 
was propounded by Abarbanel, a learned Jew, 
t A. D. 1508, that the book of Samuel was written 
by the prophet Jeremiah 0 (Lat. by Aug. Pfeiflfer, 
Leipzig, 1686), and this opinion was adopted by 
Hugo Grotius (Pref. nd IJbrvm prior* in Sam- 
ueiu), with a general statement that there was no 
discrepancy in the language, and with only one 
special reference. Notwithstanding the eminence, 
however, of these writers, this opinion must be re- 
jected as highly improbable. Under any circum- 
itances it could not be regarded as more than a 
mere guess ; and it is in reality a guess uncoun- 
tenanced by peculiar similarity of language, or of 
style, between the history of Samuel and the writ- 
ings of Jeremiah. In our own time the most 


« Professor HitxJg, in like manner, attributes some 
of the Psalms to Jeremiah. In support of this view, 
he points oat, 1st, several special instances of striking 
Wmilarity of language between thoee Psalms and the 
writings of Jeremiah, and, 2dly, agreement between 
historical feet# la the life of Jeremiah and the sttua- 
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prevalent idea in the Anglican Chunk seen* Is 
have been that the first twenty-four ehaptcmef 
the book of Samuel were written by the psptet 
himself, and the rest of the chapters by the pnplnh 
Nathan and Gad. This is the view formed hj 
Mr. Home (Introduction to the Holy Scriptum^ 
ed. 1846, p. 45), in a work which has had very ex- 
tensive circulation, and which amongst many read- 
ers has Iteen the only work of the kind consulted 
in England. If, however, the authority addemd 
by him is examined, it is found to be ukhaatdT 
the opinion 44 of the Talmudists, which was adopted 
bv the most learned Fathers of the Christas 
Church, who unquestionably bad better aieem «f 
ascertaining this point than we have.” Norths 
absence of any evidence for this opinion in the 
Talmud has been already indicated, and it is difo- 
cult to understand how the opinion could have bsa 
stamped with real value through its adoption by 
learned Jews called Talmudists, or by leaned 
Christians called Fathers of the Christian Cbatch, 
who lived subsequently to the publication of tbs 
Talmud. For there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing that in the year 500 a. d either Jews or 
Christians had access to trustworthy docu asserts oa 
this subject which have not been transmitted Is 
modem times, and without such documents K can- 
not be shown that they had any better means sf 
ascertaining this point than we have. Two cir- 
cumstances have probably contributed to tbs adop- 
tion of this opinion at the present day : 1st, ths 
growth of stricter ideas as to the im p ort an ce «f 
knowing who was the author of any historical wwfc 
which advances claims to be trust worthy; nd 
Ally, the mistranslation of an ambiguous pawqt 
in the First Book of Chronicles (xxix. fi»), respect- 
ing the authorities for the life of David. The first 
point requires no comment. On the vc oed pob* 
it is to be observed that the following Appears t» 
l« the correct translation of the passage in ques- 
tion : 44 Now the history of David firet and fan, 
behold it is written in the history U Ssaisd the 
seer, and in the history of Nathan li»e proplre, 
and in the history of Gad the seer " — in wbarit 
the Hebrew word dibrei , here translated “fere- 
tory,” baa the same meaning given to it mA <d 
the four times that it is used. This agrees with 
the translation in the Septuagint, which is partkre- 
larly worthy of attention in reference to the C hros 
idea, as the Chronicles are the very last work ire the 
Hebrew Bible; and whether this aroee from tkr 
haring been the last admitted into the Canon, m 
the last composed, it is scarcely probable that any 
translation in the Septuagint, with ooe great ex- 
ception, was made to soon after the composstiore of 
the original. The rendering of the Septre^wt a 
by the word X&yoi, in the aroee, so well known 
in Herodotus, of “history” (L 184, IL 161, »- 
137), and in the like sense in the Apocrypha 
wherein it is used to describe the history of T.k«*, 
/3//3Aov \6yt*r Treflir. The word ~ history 
((•rschichte) is likewise the word four trerea wared 
in the translation of this passage of the (.farauas 
in Luther's Bible, and in the modern vtrsd u re «d 
the Gennan Jews made under the auperintoudarect 


lion In which tbs writer of tboas hslwi Aspteta bre- 
M-lf is having besn placed (Hitrig, ft* frsteia, pw 
4H-85). Whether tbs ooocluitoQ Is wnwl «r hsw 
n* t, this Is s legitimate mods of reasoreAag, are* ttere 
is a sound bests for a critical sspsssli siireaa te* 
I’ftrtUu* mi . xxxv.. si. 
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l utiml Dr. Znnx (Bolin, 1858). In the 
bflfisb V croon, kowover, the word dibrei U tnuis- 
bod m the Ant untanee “acts” m applied to 
lfcrid, and then « book” as applied to Samuel, 
Balkan, and Gad; and thus, through the ambt- 
patr the word M book ” the possibility is sug- 
faflsd that each of these three prophets wrote a 
boat respecting his own hie and times. This 
dm* r e n der in g of the nune word in one passage 
was wholly inadmissible; as is also, though in a 
lea degree, the translation of dibrei as u book,” 
hr which these is a distinct Hebrew word — 
<fhr. And it may bo deemed morally certain 
that this paarage of the (lironides it no authority 
hr the soppoation that, when it was written, any 
wk waa in astoxe of which either Gad, Na- 
hn, or Samel waa the author. i * * 4 * 


Although the authorship of the book of Sam- 
wot be asoertaioed, these are some indica- 
te to the date of the work. And yet even on 
writ ao precision is attainable, and we must 
tasted with a conjecture as to the range, not 
an or derad r a, but of centuries, within which 
■story was probably composed. Evidence on 
wad is either external or internal. The earii- 
sdsaiable external evidence of the existence of 
ook would seem to be the Greek translation 


m the Septuagint. The exact date, however, 
t traaUrion itself is uncertain, though it must 
been made at some time between the transU- 
of the Pentateuch in the reign of Ptolemy 
H wisi h lp b aa, who died B. c. 947, and the century 
Mae the birth of Christ. The next best external 


Wfiasiy is that of a passage in the Second Book 
«r lhwbw (u. 13), in which it is said of Nehe- 
wok, chat “ be, founding a library, gathered to- 
pakm thw set a of the kings, and the prophets, 
sad of Ustid, and the epistles of the kings con- 
sohbg ths holy gifts.** Now, although this pas- 
mgs son not be relied on for proving that Nebe- 
omh khnsalf did is fret ever found such a library, 6 
^t it is good wv i deoce to prove that the Acts of 
** kis p t *A wepl rwr ftoriAfwr, were in exist- 
as when ths passage was written; and it can- 
' be doubted that this phrase waa in- 
the book of Samuel, which is 
I to ths two Aral books of Kings in the 
h^aosgfa*. Hanes there is ex ternal evidence that 
for kw ok of Samuel was written before the Second 


Bash of Maccabees. And lastly, the passage in 
Ife Chraaadss already quoted (1 Chr. xxix. 99) 
■a Hum to prove externally that the beok 
* mod was written before the Chronicles. This 


a aa« sfodwuiy certain, but it seems to be the 
sat ssTwril inference from the words that the bis- 
a «7 sf i%nd, Ant and last, is contained in the 
kusy of Ssarnri. the history of Nathan, and the 
IWsy of Gad. For aa a work has come down to 
as, ■ titled Samel, which contains an account of 
fo* fefr of Ikarid till within a short period before 


bis death, it appears most reasonable to oonchale 
(although this point is open to dispute) that tbs 
writer of the Chronicles referred to this work by 
the title History of Samuel. In this case, admit- 
ting the date assigned, on internal grounds, to the 
Chronicles by a modem Jewish writer of undoubted 
learning and critical powers, there would be exter- 
nal evidence for the existence of the book of Sam- 
uel earlier than 947 b. c., though not earlier than 
319 b. c., the era of the Seleucide (Ztma, £H* 
GotUedie nstHcJien Vortr&ge der Jwkn, p. 39). 
Supposing that the Chronicles were written earlier, 
this evidenoe would go, in precise proportion, 
further back, but there would be still a total ab- 
sence of earlier external evidence on the subject 
than is contained in the Chronicles. If, however, 
instead of looking solely to the external evidence, 
the internal evidence respecting the book of 
Samuel is examined, there are indications of its 
having been written some centuries earlier. Oft 
this liead the following points are worthy of nw- 
tice: — 

1. The book of Samuel seems to have been writ 
ten at a time when the Pentateuch, whether it waf 
or waa not in existence in its present form, was at 
any rate not acted on as the rule of religious ob- 
servances. According to the Mosaic Law as finally 
established, sacrifices to Jehovah were not lawful 
anywMere but before the door of the Tabernacle of 
the congregation, whether this was a permanent 
temple, as at Jerusalem, or otherwise (Deut. xii. 
13, 14; Lev. xvii 3, 4; but see Kx. xx. 24). But 
in the book of Samuel, the offering of sacrifices, or 
the erectiou of altars, which implies sacrifices, it 
mentioned at several places, such as Mkpeh, Rw- 
mah, Bethel, the threshing- place of Anumah the 
Jebusite, and elsewhere, not only without any dis- 
approbation, apology, or explanation, but in a way 
which produces the impression that such sacrificed 
were pleasing to Jehovah (1 Sam. vii. 9, 10, 17, 
ix. 13, x. 3, xiv. 35; 9 Sam. xxiv. 18-25). This 
circumstance points to the date of the book of 
Samuel as caiifer than the reformation of Josiah, 
when Hilkiah the high-priest told Shaphan the 
scribe that he had found the Book of the l>aw ia 
the house of Jehovah, when the Pmmover was kept 
aa waa enjoined in that book, in a way that no 
Passover had been hokien since the days of the 
Judges, and when the worship upon high-places 
was abolished by the king's orders (9 K. xxii. 8, 
xxiii 8, 18, 15, 19, 91, 29). The probability that 
a sacred historian, writing after that reformation, 
would have expressed disapprobation of, or would 
have accounted for, any seeming departure from tlie 
laws of the Pentateuch by David, Saul, or Samuel, 
is not in itself conclusive, hut joined to other com 
sideratkms it is entitled to peculiar weight. The 
natural mode of dealing with such a religious scan- 
dal, when it shocks the ideas of a later generation, 
is followed by the author of the book of Kings, who 


i Mbit die word dibrei in each of 

is tranriatad " ac* ” ( Ormiagar), 
word which la used to deslg- 
icB of tbo Apostles to ths New Testament. 

Is —If consists nt and admissible, 

translations, supported aa they are 
it, mb preferable. 

Swald and Blech have accepted the 
Wshemish founded such a library, and 
ranees bora tbo account of the library 

whan earfeta books of tbo Old Teeta- 



ever, ths following reasons for re j ec ti ng the state- 
msnt: 1st. It occurs in a letter fen* rally d eem e d 
spurious. 2dly. In the same letter a Ikbulous story 
is recorded not only of Jeremiah (U. 1-7), but likewise 
of Nebemiah himself. 8dly. An erroneous historical 
statement is likewise made in the seme letter, that 
Nebemiah built the Temple of Jerusalem (1. 18). Ne 
witness in a court of justice, whose credit bad been 
shaken to a similar tfxtent, would, unices corroborated 
by other ev i den ce , be railed on es aa authority for any 
Important flat. 
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■ndoubiedly lived later than the reformation of Jo- 
aiah, or than the beginning, at least, of the captiv- 
ity of Judah (2 K. uv. 21, 27). This writer men- 
tion* the toleration of worship on high-places with 
disapprobation, not only in connection with bad 
kings, such as Manaaaeh and Abax, but likewise as 
a drawback in the excellence of other kings, such os 
Asa, Jehoshapbat, Jehnash. Amaziab, Azariah, and 
Jotham, who are praised for having done what was 
right in the sight of Jehovah (1 K. xr. 14, xxii. 44; 
2 K. xii. 3, xiv. 4, xr. 4, 35, xri. 4, xxi. 3); and 
something of the tame kind might ba\e l<en ex- 
pected in the writer of the book of SamucL, if he 
had lived at a time when the worship on high- 
places bad been abolished. 

2. It is in accordance with this early date of the 
book of Samuel that allusions in it even to the 
existence of Moses are so lew. After the return 
from the Captivity, and more especially after the 
changes introduced by Kara, Moses became that 
great central figure in the thoughts and language 
of devout Jews which he could not foil to be when 
all the laws of the Pentateuch were observed, and 
they were all referred to him as the divine prophet 
who communicated them directly from Jehovah. 
This transcendent importance of Moses must al- 
ready have commenced at the finding of the book 
of the Law at the reformat i<»n of Josiah. Now it 
is remarkable that the t>ook of Samuel is the hit 
torical work of the Old Testament in which live 
name of Moses occurs most rarely. In Joshua it 
occurs 50 times; in Chronicle*. Kzra, and Nehe- 
mUh, 31 times; in the book of king* ten times; 
In Judges there times; but in Samuel only twice 
(Zunr, 1 ortruye, 35). And it is worthy of note 
that in each cate Moses is merelv mentioned with 
Aaron as having brought tiie Kmtbtc* out of the 
land of hg>pC but nothing whatever is said id the 
/>ne of Mnwcs (1 Sam. an. t>, 8). It may l«e 
thought that no inference can l* drawn from this 
ocnuuioii of the name of Moses, lecause. inasmuch 
•• the Ijiw of Mosea, si a whole, was evidently not 
acted on in the time of Samuel, David, and Solo- 
mon, there waa no occasion for a writer, however 
late he lived, to introduce the name of Moaea at all 
in connection with their life and actions, lfut it is 
very rare i mired for later writers to refrain in this 
way from importing the ideas of their own time 
into the account of earlier transactions 'I bus, 
verv earl) in the book of Kings there is an alltuion 
to what is •• written in the law of Moses ( 1 K. 
d 3). Thus the autinir of the book of Chronicles 
makes, for the retgn of Dawd, a rah illation of money 
m do rirj, a Persian com. not iikriv to hate I ecu 
in common use among the Jews until the l’rr>,an 
domination had lem fully established. liius. 
tivofe tiian once, J<»«-phu*, in his Antu/uttu$ of 
tit Jrtct, attribute* expressions to personages in 
tl»e Old Testament which are to 1* accounted for 
bv what waa familiar to his own mtnd, although 
the) are not justified bv his authoriliea. for ex- 
an i pie. evidently cvpvmg the huloc) of a tmn«ac- 
Uon frvm the book of Samuel, be rcpreertils the 
frofdiet Nvinnei as exhorting the |*ople to tear in 
mind “the code of laws which M<*et had given 
them” (rvji MsrSwvsrf rsnoficitti, vi ft, $ •*>, 
though there is no ii.cn* m»i» of M*-*rs, or of his leg 
tala Urn, In tl*e fomi(» tiding passage of Samuel 1 1 
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> Sam. xii. 90-25). Again, in giving an i 
| the punishments with which the Israelites mi 
! threatened for disoledience of the Ijiw by Mcaaa m 
the book of Deuteronomy, Josephus attributes la 
Moses the threat that their temple should tr t orw 4 
{Anf. iv. 8, § 4fi). But no passage can lw 
out in the wlmle Pentateuch in which such a threw! 
occurs; and in fact, according to the received c uri- 
nology (1 K. vi. 1), or according to any ci 
ogv. the first temple at Jerusalem was not l -out ul 
some centuries alter the death of Mosea. ^ et thw 
allusion to the burning of an unbuilt temple oeghs 
not to be regarded as an intentional murrj cesrutw- 
tioo. It is rather an instance of the Imdrary m 
; an historian who describes past events to give un- 
consciously indications of bis living himsrtf nt n 
later epoch. Similar remarks apjJy to a [swift 
of Josephus (Amt. vrii. 4, § 4). in which, givu^r an 
account of David s project to build a temple at Je- 
rusalem, he says that Itevid wislied to prepare n 
temple for God, “as Moses commanded.* ttxwi^n 
, no such command or injunction is found to be m tfo 
: Pentateuch. To a religious Jew, when the be* 
the Pentateuch were observed, Moaes o uld out U 
to be tbe predominant idea in bis mind; but 11^ 
would not necessarily be of equal importance te> a 
Hebrew historian who lived before the rd<.c 
of Josiah. 

I 3. It tallies with an early date for the 
sit ion of tin* look of Samuel that it is one of tks 
lest specimens of Hebrew prose in the fohlm ace 
of Hebrew literature. In pnwe it bold* the anaae 
place which Joel and the undisputed pn<f>ocrta» W 
Isaiah hold in poetical or prophetical language is 
is free from the peculiarities of tiie Imm 4 of JtMkcea, 
which it is proposed to account for bv 
that tliev belonged to the poplar dialect of N^exisrem 
Palestine; and likewise from tbe slight prcoluntM* 
of the Pentateuch, which it is pro|»«rd to rvya jxi » 
archaisms a (Gesenius, iJtbrttr (<nraw>rr, | 2L i . 
It is a striking contrast to the Unguage of the baa 
of ( hronirlem, which undoubted!) leksiga U» Lb 
silver age *4 Hebrew prose, and it dies nut nontax 
as maiiv alleged ( haldaisms as tl>e tew in tiw t««t 
of Kings. Indeed the number of t ImMaimus in 
book of Samuel which the most rigid srrut.nv Lm 
suggested do not amount to more tiian siaut sa 
instances, some of them doubtful ones, in !*» 
of our modem Hebrew Bible. And, res *>• imng Lb 
general punty of the language. it is rw t osJf pc^- 
hle. hut (irolwhle. that tbe trilling residuum v4 t bb 
dai»ms ma) be owing to tie inadvertence o 4 « 
dee copvisLs, wlen Hebrew bail ceased lo be a L - ;ef 
language. At the same tune tins argument tr**m 
language must not be pushed so tar as t* in f. « 
that, standing alone, it would le rue rltMvp; a. a 
some writings, the date of which is aUait lt« r:«* 
uf tiie < apt iv itv. are in pure lleirew, suck ^ 
prophecies of Halxikkuk, the Paslms cix . exwxv 
cxxxit., pointed out by Gesenius. sod bv foe u« 
largest ptrtMi of tbe latter |wrt of the 
attributed to “ Isaiah ” (xl.-lxvi.i. Ar*d 
not suthi lent knowinlge of the corditxai of tW . 

at tbe time of the i sptmt v. or for a few m.i — , 

after. to entitle any one to aaaert that tier* se r p (• 
indiv idusls among them w!m» wrote the i>ums 
I rew. Still the l>alanreof jwolalditv imlir^* 
contrai) direction, and, as a sulaidiarj argLLw^i 


a As eemparad with Sm u* I . the (wcuiiaritiss of parallel which has bswo suegawtsd hi 
Qm Pvataivurh art not as sinking as Uis JlfWr- r* seems lo have been sUmji 14 ««a 

» t** CM-ifr kslwf ii Lucretius and Virgil . Lbs , Lucretius' grssl poaa was p i h. i rt sS 
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St parky of language of the book of Samuel ia 
•titled to some weight. 

A mm nog, then, that the work was composed at 
a prioii not later than the reformation of Jotiah, — 
• 7 , a. c. ttl, — the question arisen as to the very 
avife* point of time at which it could have existed 
b k» pre s e n t form. And the answer seems to be, 
that the earliest period wae subsequent to the seces- 
boo of the Ten Tribes. This results from the pas- 
ser b 1 Sam. xxrii. 6 , wherein it is said of I hi- 
nd, ** Then Achish gave him Ziklag that day: 
ak e i f fo re Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of Ju- 
dah ante this day : ’’ for neither Saul, David, nor 
Mumni is in a tingle instance called king of Ju- 
dah amply. It b true that David is said, in one 
aarstire respecting him, to have reigned in Hebron 
area years and six months over Judah (2 Sara. v. 
I) before be reigned in Jerusalem thirty-three 
jmtt oar afl Israel and Judah ; but be is, notwith- 
suodiag. never designated by the title King of 
Jadah. Ildnte the secession, the designation of 
the kings wan that they were kings of Israel (1 
Sam. xiiL I. xv. 1. ivi 1:2 Sam. v. 17, viii. 15; 
1 A iL II, hr. 1 . vi. 1 , xi. 42). It may safely, 
Itarffw. be assumed that the l>ook of Samuel 
ssaU sot have existed in its present form at ail 
mr far period than the reign of Kehoboam, who as- 
■ii Ini tha throne a. c. 1)75. If we go beyond 
tim, and endemro r to assert the precise time be- 
tan >75 a C. and <122 a. c., when it sras com- 
pnrd. aB certain indications fail us. The expres 
mm. - aat o this day," used several times in the 
bask (1 Sam. v. 5 , vi. 18, xxx. 25; 2 Sam. iv. 3, 
b *k b addition to the use of it in the psssage 
ahwady quoted, b tno indefinite to prove anything, 
— yt that the writer who employed it lived suhte- 
fwwdv to tha events be described. It is inade- 
^aa* ta prove whether he lived three centuries, or 
m*y Uk a cent ary, after those events. The same 
assort applies to tha phrase, “ Tlierefore it lecanie 
a pM iw U , • la >*»ul among the Prophets ? ’ ” (1 


hm 


a 1 . 12 k and to the verse, “ Beforetime in la 
1 ab a a man went to enquire of Hod, thus he 
the, l ow. and let us go to the seer : for be that 
«»« ended a Prophet waa heforvtime called a 
rr ** 1 Sam. ix. 9). In both case* it it not cer- 
l that the writer lived more than eighty years 
m the bcadanta to which he alludes. In like man 
r. tW ranuo* traditions respecting the manner 
■hack J"wul fin* leewme acquainted with Ifevid 
Iss. m 14-2T, x*ii. 55-58) — respecting the 
wmm * Sassl's dsuth (1 Sam. xxxi. 2-8, 8-13 
Sn L 2 - I 2 i — do not necessarily show that a 
7 hng tjnsa <«%» even a century) ebpaed between 
rents and tha record of tha traditions, 
anterior to the existence of newspapers 
mAttm of printing, and when pro*>ably 
read, thirty or forty years, or even less, 
■dnifit, for the growth of different t ra- 
the mme historical fact. 1 jutly, 
at language lends no assistance 
In tha period of 55.1 years within 
bars been written; for the 
writings belonging to that pe- 
el t few, and not one of them is 
. wtnrh would prevent the best points of 
TWy embrace scarcely more than 
mi Joel, Amos, Hose*, Micah, Nahum, 
of tha srritbgs under tha tide 
TW whole of these writings together 
W sati mated as occupying more than 
mt mm IMrvw Bibles, and whatevar 
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may be their peculiarities of language or style, they 
do not afford materials for a wife inference as to 
which of their authors was likely to have been con* 
temporary with the author of the hook of Samuel. 
All that can be asserted as undeniable is, that the 
l>ook, as a whole, can scarcely have been composed 
later than the reformation of Josiah, and that it 
could not have existed in its present form earlier 
than the reign of Kehoboam. 

It is to he added that no great weight, in oppo- 
sition to this conclusion, is due to the bet that the 
death of David, although in one passage evidently 
implied (2 Sam. v. 5), is not directly recorded in the 
hook of Samuel. From this fact Hiivemick (A 'in- 
Itituny in dug Altt Tcgtamtnt , part ii., p. 145) 
deems it a certain inference that the author lived 
not long after the death of David. But this is a 
very slight foundation for such an inference, since 
we know nothing of the author's name, or of the 
circuinskmces under which be wrote, or of his pre- 
cise ideas respecting what b required of an histo- 
rian. We cannot, therefore, assert, from the knowl- 
edge of the character of his mind, that his deeming 
it logically requisite to make a formal statement 
of David's death would have depended on his living 
a short time or a long time after that event. Be- 
sides, it b very possible that he did formally record 
it, and that the mention of it was subsequently 
omitted on account of the more minute details by 
which the account of David's death is preceded 
in the First Book of Kings. There would have 
lieen nothing wrong in such an omission, nor in- 
deed, in any addition to the book of Samuel; for, 
as those who finally inserted it in the Canon did 
not transmit it to posterity with the name of any 
particular author, their honesty was involved, not 
in the mere circumstance of their omitting or 
adding anything, hut solely in the fact of their 
adding nothing which they believed to be false, 
and of omitting nothing of importance which they 
believed to lie true. 

In this absolute ignorance of the author's name, 
and vague knowledge of the date of the work, 
there has been a controversy whether the hook of 
Samuel b or is not a compilation from preexist- 
ing documents ; and if this is decided in the af- 
firmative. to what extent the work is a compilation. 
It is not intended to enter fully here into this con- 
troversy, respecting which the reader is referred to 
Dr. Davidson's Jnft'oduction to Oie Critical Study 
ttnd KmacUdyc <>J’ the Holy Scripturrt. London, 
longman, 1856, in which this subject is dispas- 
sionately and fairly treated. One otwervation. how- 
ever, of some practical importance, is to be horns 
in mind. It does not admit of much reasonable 
doubt that in the book of Samuel there are two 
different accounts (already alluded to) respecting 
Saul's first acquaintance with David, and the cir- 
cumstances of Saul's death — and that yet the 
editor or author of the hook did not let his mind 
work upon these two different accounts so far as tc 
make him interpose his own opinion as to which 
of the conflicting account* was correct, or even to 
point out to the reader that the two accounts were 
apparently contradictory. Hence, in a certain 
sense, and to a certain extent, the author must !•« 
regarded as a compiler, and not an original his- 
torian. And in reference to the two m count* of 
Saul s dentil, this is not the less true, even if the 
second account he deemed reconcilable with the first 
hy the supposition that the Amalekite had fabri- 
cated the story of hb having killed Saul (2 Sant. 
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l 0-10). Although possibly true, this U an un- 
likely supposition, because, as the Anialekits’s ob- 
ect in a lie would have been to curry favor with 
pavid, it would hare been natural for him to have 
forged some story which would have redounded 
more to his own credit than the clumsy and im- 
probable statement that he, a mere casual spectator, 
bad killed Saul at Saul's own request. But whether 
the Amaiekite said what was true or what was 
false, an historian, as distinguished from a compiler, 
•ould scarcely have failed to oouvey his own opinion 
on the point, affecting, os ou one alternative it did 
materially, the truth of the narrative which he had 
just before recorded respecting the circumstances 
under which Saul's death occurred. And if com- 
pilation is admitted in regard to the two events 
just mentioned, or to one of them, there is no 
antecedent improbability that the same may have 
been the case in other instances; such, for exam- 
ple, as the two explanations of the proverb, “ Is 
Saul also among the Prophets? " (1 Sam. x. 9-12, 
xix. 22-24), or the two accounts of David's having 
forborne to take Saul's life, at tbs very time when 
lie was a fugitive from Saul, and his own life was 
in danger from Saul's enmity (X Sam. xxiv. 3-15, 
xxvi. 7-12). The same remark applies to what 
mem to he summaries or endings of narratives by 
different writers, such as 1 Sam. vii. 15-17, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 47-52, compared with chapter xv.; 2 Sam. 
viii. 15-18. In these cases, if each passage were 
absolutely isolated, and occurred in a work which 
contained no other instance of compilation, the 
inference to be drawn might be uncertain. But 
when even one instance of compilation has been 
dearly established in a work, all other seeming 
instanoes must be viewed in its light, and it would 
be unreasonable to contest each of them singly, on 
principles which imply that compilation is as un- 
likely as it would le in a work of modern history. 
It is to be added, that as the author and the 
precise date of the l*»k of Samuel are unknown, 
Its historical value is not impaired by its being 
deemed to a certain extent a compilation. Indeed, 
from one point of view, its value is in this way 
somewhat enhanced ; as the probability is increased 
of its containing documents of an early date, some 
of which may have been written by persons con- 
temporaneous, or nearly so, with the events de- 
scribed. 

Sources of the Book of Samuel — Assuming that 
the book Li a compilation, it is a subject of rational 
inquiry to ascertain the materials from which it 
was composed. But our information on this bead 
is scanty. The only work actually quoted in this 
book is the hook of Jaaher; ». e. the book of 
the Upright Notwithstanding the great learning 
which has been brought to bear on this title by 
numerous commentators [vol. ii. p. 1215], the 
meaning of the title must be regarded ss absolutely 
unknown, and the character of the book itself as 
uncertain. The best conjecture hitherto offered as 
an induction from facts is, that it was a hook of 
Poems; hut the facts are too few to establish this 
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as a positive general coodusioo. It is only go* si 
twioe in the whole Bible, once ss a work eostsiswg 
David's Lamentation over Saul and Jousthre <2 
Sam. i. 18), and secondly, is an aothority far tbs 
statement that the sun and moon stood still at tbs 
command of Joshua (Josh. x. 13). There am W 
no doubt that the 1 a mental ion of David is a pna; 
and it is most probable that the other pausge 
referred to as written in the book of Jadber is- 
eludes four lines of Hebrew poetry,* though thr 
poetical diction and rhythm of the angina) an 
somewhat impaired in a translation. But tbs eafy 
sound deduction from those facts k, that the bosk 
of Jaaher contained some poems. Wbal afar it 
may hare contained we cannot say, era Mg* 
tively. Without reference, however, to the book sf 
Jaaher, the book of Samuel contains several postal 
compositions, on each of which a few nhssrutiiw 
may be offered ; commencing with the peetry sf 
David. 

(1.) David's Lamentation over Soul and Jssa 
than, called “ The Bow." This extremely li—s trtsf 
composition, which seems to have been p und 
through David's baring caused it to be tnagfat to 
the children of Judah (2 Sam. L 18), is ireiwly 
admitted to be the genuine production s 4 Deri* 
In this respect, it has an advantage* fa 
Psalms; as, owing to the unfortunate in w nne 
of some of the inscription*, no one of the pnhi 
attributed to David has wholly escaped rhslbiwe 
One point in the lamentation especially m r rm 
attention, that, contrary to what a later pari wwdf 
have ventured to represent, David, in the guarari 
and tenderness of his nature, sonadu the ari— d 
Saul. 


(2.) David's lamentation on the death of A baa 
(2 Sam. iii. 33, 34). There is no reason to dates 
the genuineness of this short poetical ijwbtm 

(3.) 2 Sam. xxii. A Song of Iftarid. which u 
introduced with the inscription that f lurid g*Ae 
the words of the song to Jehovah, in the dev tbte 
Jehovah had delivered him out of the hand sf te 
his enemies and out of the hand of SauL Tkb 
song, with a few unimportant verbal dift mwu n 
merely the xviiith Psalm, which bean sabot anUJy 
the same inscription. For poetical beauty, tbs 
song is well worthy to be the productioa s 4 iterid. 
The following difficulties, however, are ensuld 
with it. 

(a.) The date of the oompositiosi is sugsd ta 
the day when David bad been de l ivered not ash 
out of the band of all his enemies, but B i m 
“ out of the band of Soul." Now David wip d 
forty yean after Saul’s death (9 Sum. ▼. 4 , 5 . mi 
it was as king that be achieved the sun i win cm- 
quests to which allusion is mode in the pufe 
Moreover, the psalm is evidently iutrndmed m 
composed at a late period of his life; and it me- 
diately precedes the twenty-third chapter, aback 
commences with tbs passes, ** Now three le tbs 
last words of David." It sounds sfmgi tbuv- 
fore, that the name of Soul should he retredresd. 
whose hostility, so fer distant in lime, but fere 


• Any llebrew scholar who will write out the orig- 1 
Inal four lines commencing with " Sun, stand thou 
■rill upon Oibeon ! ” may satisfy himself that they 
bwloof to a poem. The last Una, " Until the people 
bad avsogsd themselves noon their enemies," which 
is the A. V. is somewhat heavy, Is almost unmistak- 

ably a Una of poetry in the original In a narrative 
respecting the Israelites In oroes they would not have 


been described as '13 (gM), wHfaeut wren mm** 
Moreover, there is ns other Instsu re In which the m- 
pis accusative of tbs person on whore reugoreas h 

taken Is yard altar Dp3 (wslrni) In rirepfa yreu 

)D (mm) intervenes, and. lilts the irtkfa fa sg 
hare been hare omitted for mud it— ■ 
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, m h *uc, by David in bla noble Lmen- 



(M la ibe dosing Terse (9 Sun. xxii. 61 ), Je- 
bnh is spoken of u showing “ mercy to his 
■itefeil, onto David and his seed for evermore.” 
Thus words would be more naturally written of 
M than by Ihtrid. They may, however, be a 
haw addition ; as it may be observed that at the 
yranac day, notwithstanding tiie safeguard of print- 
lag. tbs poetical writings of living authors are occa- 
Wwsflj altered, mud it must be added disfigured, 
is printed bjnin-buoks Still, as far as they go, 
lit wards tend to raise a doubt whether the psalm 
■■■ written by David, as it cannot be proved that 
they m an addition. 

(c.) In mm psamgf of the psalm, the strong- 
Mt ssarrliiwis are made of the poet's uprightness 
mi purity. He says of himself; “ According to 
Ike daaaM of my hands hath He recompensed 
■t For I have kept the ways of .Jehovah, and 
ta* a U videeily departed from my God. For all 
has jadgmmU were before me: and as for bis 
, I did not depart from them. 1 was also 
Him, and have kept myself from 
4 (xxii 21-24). Now it is a subject 
d wssn—lih s urp r is e that, at any period after the 
fondU in tado rts of his life in the matter of Uriah, 
Iferid dsnlrf bare used this language concerning 
Admitting fully that, in consequence of 
sure and bitter contrition. “ the princely 
t of i nn ocence ” may have been freely bestowed 
i boa, it is difficult to understand bow this 
base influenced him so for in his assertions 
ting bio own uprightness in past times, as to 
him forgot that be had once been betrayed 
into adulten and murder. These 
if made by llavid himself, would form 
L to the tender humility and self- 
i with the same subject by 
s put bring genius of spotless character. (See 

* Cfentian Year,'* S/A JSumkry ajUr Trimly — ad 

I 

*4.1 A song cubed “last words of David” (2 
fwn xxm. 2-7 b According to the Inscription, it 
«m (mpoed by * 4 David the son of Jesse, the man 
was raised up on high, the anointed of the 
sf Jacob, and the sweet psalmist of Israel, 
h «s — egaolrri by Bleek. and is in itself very prob- 

• «. that both the psalm and the inscription were 
tofoa bn some coUrctiou of songs or psalms. 
Thao ■ not sufficient reason to deny that this song 
■ wsertiy ascribed to David. 

&■ ) Otoe ot he r song remains, which is perhaps 
ife moot ingplrring in the book of Samuel. This 
« Ue Soskg of Hannah, a wife of Hlkanah (1 Sam. 
ft- 1-16 i- One difficulty arises from an allusion 
<■ sms 10 to the existence of a king under Jebo- 
•ftk, many yean before the kingly power was 
nfetflffied among the Israelites. Another equally 
two ithTs nlty aris es from the internal character 
•f the sang. It purports to lie written by ooe of 
uii as as a song of thanksgiving for having 
maa a duld, after a long period of barrenness, 
bad canard her to be looked down upon by 
r wife of her husband. But, deducting a 
n, in verse 6, to the barren baring 
, there is nothing in the song peculiarly 
to the suppoaed circumstances, and by 
hr foe g w a l l r portion of it seems to be a song of 
mmyk for dehwmnoe from powerful enemies in 
bndr s w. 1, 4. 10>. Indeed, Tbeaius does not 
( that It waa written by David 


after be had slain Goliath, and the Philistines had 
been defeated m a great battle ( ExegetUcke* Hand- 
buck, p. 8). There is no historical warrant for 
this supposition ; but the song is certainly more 
appropriate to the victory of David over Goliath, 
than to Hannah’s having given birth to a child 
under the circumstances detailed in the first chap- 
ter of Samuel It would, however, be equally 
appropriate te some other great battles of this 
Israelites. 

In advancing a single step beyond the songs of 
the book of Samuel, are enter into the region of 
conjecture as to the materials which were at the 
command of the author; and in points which arise 
for consideration, we must be satisfied with a sus- 
pense of judgment, or a slight balance of proba- 
bilities. For example, it being plain that in some 
instances there are two accounts of the same trans- 
action, it is desirable to form an opinion whether 
these were founded on distinct written documents, 
or on distinct oral traditions. This point is open # 
to dispute; but the theory of written documents 
seems preferable; as in the alternative of mere 
oral traditions it would have been supereminently 
unnatural even for a compiler to recoixl them with- 
out stating in his own person that there were differ- 
ent traditions respecting the same event. Again, 
the truthful simplicity and extraordinary vividness 
of some portions of the book of Samuel naturally 
suggest the idea that they were founded on con- 
temporary documents or a peculiarly trustworthy 
tradition. This applies specially to the account 
of the combat between David and Goliath, which 
has been the delight of successive generations, 
which charms equally in different ways the old and 
the young, the learned and the illiterate, and which 
tempts us to deem it certain that the account most 
have proceeded from an eye-witness. On the other 
hand, it is to be remembered that vividness of 
description often depends more on the discerning 
faculties of the narrator than on mere liodily 
presence. M It is the mind that sees,” so that 200 
yean after the meeting of the Long Parliament a 
powerful imaginative writer shall portray Cromwell 
more vividly than Ludlow, a contemporary who 
knew him and conversed with him. Moreover, 

Iivy has descri!>ed events of early Homan history 
which educate*! men regard in their details as 
imaginary; and Defoe, Swift, and the authors of 
The Amtn in Night* have described events which 
all men admit to be imaginary, with such seem- 
ingly authentic details, with such a charm of 
reality, movement, and spirit, that it is sometimes 
only by a strong effort of reason that we escape 
from the illusion that the narratives are true. In 
the absence, therefore, of any external evidence on 
this point, it is safer to suspend our judgment as 
to whether any portion of the book of Samuel is 
founded on the writing of a contemporary, or on a 
tradition entitled to any peculiar credit. Perhaps 
the two conjectures respecting the composition of 
the book of Samuel which are most entitled te 
consideration are— 1st. That the list which it 
contains of officers or public functionaries under 
David is the result of contemporary registration; 
and 2d!y. That the book of Samuel was the com- 
pilation of some one connected with the schools of 
the ]»rophets, or penetrated by their spirit. On 
the first point, the reader is referred to such pas- 
sages as 2 Sam. viii. 16-18, and xx. 28-26, in 
regard to which one fact may be mentioned. It 
has already bee* slated [Kixc, voL ii. p. 1540 b\ 
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that under the kings there existed an officer 
sailed Recorder, Remembrancer, or Chronicler; in 
Hebrew, mnzkiv. Now it can scarcely be a mere 
accidental coincidence that such an officer is men- 
tioned for the first time in David's reign, and that 
it is precisely for David's reign that a list of public 
functionaries is for the first time transmitted to 
os. On the second point, it cannot but be ob- 
served what prominence is given to prophets in 
the history, as compared with priests and Levites. 
This prominence is so decided, that it undoubtedly 
contributed towards the formation of the uncritical 
opinion that the book of Samuel was the produc- 
tion of the prophets Samuel, Nathan, and Gad. 
This opinion is unsupported by external evidence, 
and is contrary to internal evidence: but it is by 
no means improbable that some writers among the 
sons of the prophets recorded the actions of those 
prophets. This would be peculiarly prohahle in 
reference to Nathan's rebuke of David after the 
murder of Uriah. Nathan here presents the image 
of a prophet in its noblest and most attractive form. 
Boldness, tenderness, inventiveness, and tact, were 
combined in such admirable proportions, that a 
prophet’s functions, if always discharged in a sim- 
ilar manner with equal discretion, would have been 
acknowledged by all to lie purely beneficent. In 
his interposition there is a kind of ideal moral 
beauty. In the schools of the prophets he doubt- j 
less held the place which St. Ambrose afterwards ! 
held in the minds of priests for the exclusion of the 
Emperor Theodosius from the church at Milan after 
the massacre at Thessalonica. It may be added, 
that the following circumstances are in accordance 
with the supposition that the compiler of the book 
of Samuel was connected with the schools of the 
prophets. The designation of Jehovah as the 
'* Lord of Hosts,” or God of Hosts, does not occur 
in the Pentateuch, or in Joshua, or in Judges; but 
it occurs in the book of Samuel thirteen times. In 
the book of Kings it occurs only seven times; and 
In the book of Chronicles, as far as this is an 
original or independent work, it cannot be said to 
occur at all, for although it is found in three pas- 
sages, all of these are evidently copied from the 
book of Samuel. (See 1 ( ’hr. xi. 9 — in the orig- 
inal, precisely the same words as in 2 Sam. v. 10; 
and see 1 Chr. xvii. 7, 24, copied from 2 Sam. rii. 8, 
28.) Now this phrase, though occurring so rarely 
elsewhere in prose, that it occurs nearly twice as 
often in the book of Samuel as in all the other 
historical writings of the Old Testament put to- 
gether, is a very favorite phrase in some of the 
great prophetical writings. In Isaiah it occurs 
sixty-two times (six times only in the chapters xl- 
hvi), and in Jeremiah sixty-five times at least. 
Again, the predominance of the idea of the pro- 
phetical office in Samuel is shown by the very sub- 
ordinate place assigned in it to the Levites. The 
difference between the Chronicles and the book of 


* It is worthy of not* that the prophet Ksekiel never 
u«*rs the expression "Lord of Hoe tv ” On the other 
I uu>d, there is no mention of the Levites in the undis- 
puted writings of Isaiah 

ft Tacitus records it as a distinguishing custom of 
the Jews, " corpora coodere quatu cremare, ex more 
Jiigyptio ” (Hist. v. 6). And it is certain that, in later 
times, they buried dead bodies, and did not burn 
them ; though, notwithstanding the instance in Gen. 

I. 2, they did not, strictly speaking, embalm them, 
Uke the Egyptians. And though It may be suspected, 
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i Samuel in this respect is even more striking fine 
their difference in the use of the expression “ Lxd 
of Hosts ;*' a though in a reverse proportion, fa 
the whole book of Samuel the Invites are men- 
tioned only twice (1 Sam. vi. 15; 2 Sam. xv. 24 1 
while in Chronicles they are mentioned aiarat thirty 
times in the first book alone, which contains the 
history of David's reign. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that it is very 
instructive to direct the attention *x» the passage* 
in Samuel and the Chronicles which treat of the 
same events, and, generally, to the manner in which 
the life of David is treated in the two historic*. A 
comparison of the two works tends to throw light 
on the state of the Hebrew mind at the time wbre 
the book of Samuel was written, compared with 
the ideas prevalent among the Jews some hundred 
years later, at tint time of the compilation of the 
Chronicles. Some passages correspond almost pre- 
cisely word for word ; others agree, with alight hot 
significant alterations. In some case* there are 
striking omissions; in others there are no leas re- 
markable additions. Without attempting to ex- 
haust the sul ject, some of the difference* b et ween 
the two histories will he now briefly pointed oat: 
though at the same time it is to lie home fa mind 
that, in drawing inferences from them, it would W 
useful to review likewise all the diflerences between 
the Chronicles and the hook of Kings. 

1. In 1 Sam. xxxi. 12, it is stated that the mm 
of Jabesh Gilead took the body of Saul and tha 
bodies of his sons from the wall of Betb-ehan. and 
came to Jaliesh and burnt them there. The com- 
piler of the Chronicles omits mention of the hom- 
ing of their bodies, and, as it would seem, de- 
signedly; for he says that the valiant men at 
Jabesh Gilead buried the Umn of Saul and fas 
sons under the oak in Jaliesh; whereas if there 
had been no burning, the natural expression wonld 
have been to have spoken of burying their fcnfica, 
instead of their bones. Perhaps the chronicler 
objected so strongly to the burning of bodies the! 
he purposely refrained from recording such a fart 
respecting the bodies of Saul and his sown, err* 
under the peculiar circumstances connected with 
that incident. 6 

2. In the Chronicles it is assigned as one of the 
causes of Saul's defeat that he had asked coonari 
of one that bad a familiar spirit and **had net 
inquired of Jehovah” (1 Chr. x. 13, 14); whereas 
in Samuel it is expressly stated (1 Sans, xxviit 3. 
that Saul hml inquired of Jehovah liefore he cow- 
suited the witch of Endor, but that Jehovah had 
not answered him either by dreams, or by Una. 
or by prophets. 

3. 'Hie Chronicles make no mention of the mil 
war between David and Isbbosheth the son of Sow), 
nor of Abner's changing sides, nor his assassin »- 
tion by Joab, nor of the amassinatiou of l*i* 
bosbeth by ltechab and Baanah (2 Sam. ii- 

ii»., iv.). 


It cannot bo proved, that they ever burned tMr lad 
In early times. The paseage In Am. vi. 10 m aaeUc- 
uous. It may merely refer to the horning of bodr> 
as a sanitary precaution in a plague; but it I*m 
undoubted that burning is alluded to See Funt a r. 

The burning far Asa (2 Chr. xri. ]4) is de- 
ferent from the burning of his body. Compare Jar 
xxxiv. 5 ; 2 Chr. xxl. 19, 29; Joseph. Am. aw. A §4 
Dc B*U. J*d. i. 88, | 9. 
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4. David's adultery with Bath-abeba, the ex- Elhanan the son of Jaare-oregim, a Bethlebemite 
prerev of Uriah to certain death by David’* order*, (in the original Beit hnUnchmi ), slew Goliath the 
the wham rebuke of Nathan, and the penitence of Gitiite, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver's 
Eferid, are all passed over in absolute silence in the beam.’ 1 In the parallel passage in the Chronicles 
dfosides (2 Sam. xi., xii. 1-25). (1 Chr. xx. 5) it is stated that “ Elhanan the son 

ft. Ia the account given in Samuel (2 Sam. ri. of Jair slew Laclimi the brother of Goliath the 
1-11) of David's removing the Ark from Kiijath- Gittite.” Thus Eachmi, which in the former case 
jreriat, no special mention is made of the priests is merely part of an adjective describing Klbanan's 
m Lrritea. David's companions are said, genemllv, place of nativity, seems in the Chrouicles to be 
i» hate teeu 44 all the people that were with him,” the substantive name of the man whom Elhanan 


red ■* *• all tbe bouse of Israel *’ are said to have 
pfaytd before Jehovah on the occasion with all 
■naff at musical instruments. In the corre- 
gea fling peonage of U»e Chronicles (1 Chr xiii. 
1-14, David is represented as having publicly pro- 
posed to and an invitation to the priests and 
I antes in their cities and “ suburbs,” and this is 
sud to have been assented to by all the congrega- 
bon. Again, in tbe preparations which are made 
far the reception of the Ark of the Covenant at 
Trrsmli in. nothing is said of the Levites in Sam 
ad; whereas in the Chronicles David is introduced 
as aayiug that Done ought to carry tbe Ark of 
God bat the Devitos; the special numbers of the 
Lsritcs and of tbe children of Aaron are there 
given: sod names of Cevites are specified as hav- 
ing been appointed singers and players on musical 
■ah amnia in connection with the Ark (1 Cbr. 

xrL 1-6). 

f. Tbe incident of David's dancing in public 
*rfh all his might before Jehovah, when the Ark 
ess brought into Jerusalem, the censorious remarks 
rf bis wife Mirhnl on 1 hind's conduct, David's 
aaawer. and MichaTs punishment, are fully set 
fteth m Samnd >2 Sam. vi 14-23); but tbe whole 
siJyrt is noticed in one verse only in Chronicles 

• 1 llr xv. 2.1). Ou the other hand, no mention 
w mads in Samuel of David's having composed a 
treks m this great event; whereas in Chronicles a 
frefai is art forth which David is represented as 
b srfa g delivered into the hand of Asaph and his 
wttbrew on that day (1 Chr. xri. 7-36). Of this 
freba tbe first fifteen verses are almost precisely 
tar same as in I*a- cv. 1-15. The next eleven 
seres an the same as in l's- xevi. 1-11; and the 
rest three concluding verses are in Ps. cvi. 1, 47, 
A The last rerae but one of this psalm (1 Chr. 
xri. B) appears to have been written at the time 
f the ( 'apthrit y. 

7. It is stated in Samuel that David in his con- 
frere <4 Ufltb put to death two thirds either of 
tbe inhabitants or of the Moabitish army (2 Sam. 
ri. 2*. This fact is omitted in Chronicles (1 Chr. 
srih. 2 k though the words used therein in men- 
horeog the oooqnest are so nearly identical with 
fas beginning and the end of the passage in Sam- 
ad, that in the A. V. there i* no difference in the 
bareiatioD of the two texts, And he smote Moab ; 
red the Moabites became David's servants, and 
ta <Bhl gifts.'' 

1 la 2 Sam. rxi. 19, it is stated that u there 
are a battle is Gob with tbe Philistines, where 

• * lb Paster (De Wette, band, to the O. T. ii. 

• fabi of "re amoving mistake” in 2 Sam. 
s*a TL as eore pared with 1 Chr. xl. 28. But there 
bwhrelifliiu tor this, unless It bs his own singular 
Bfiretag. "a re s p e ctab le man,” where the Hebrew is 

JV19 ITH, " a men of appearance ” ( a 
■farems r*tm\ tm the A. V. ” a goodly man,” because 
thready as defined in 1 Chr. xL 28, he was vary tali, 

*• bo ef sot m, five cubits high,-' etc. H. 


•lew, and is so translated in the LXX. [Elha- 
nan, i. 696 f.; Lahmi, ii. 1581.] 

9. In Samuel (2 Sam. xxiv. 1) it is stated that, 
the anger of Jebovah having been kindled against 
Israel, He moved David against them to give orders 
for taking a census of the population. In tlie 
Chronicles (1 Chr. xxi. 1) it is mentioned that 
David was provoked to take a census of the popu- 
lation by Satan. 'Hits last is the first and the 
only instance in which the name of Satan is intro- 
duced into any historical book of tbe Okl Testa- 
ment. In the Pentateuch Jebovah himself is 
represented as hardening Pharaoh's heart (Ex. vii. 
13), as in this passage of Samuel He is said to have 
incited David to give orders for a census. 0 

10. In the incidents connected with the three 
days' pestilence upon Israel on account of tin* cen- 
sus, some facts of a very remarkable character are 
narrated in the Chronicles, which are not men- 
tioned in the earlier history. Thus in Chronicles 
it is stated of the Angel of Jebovah, that he stood 
letween the earth and the heaven, having a drawn 
sword in bis hand stretched over .Jerusalem ; that 
afterwards Jebovah commanded tbe angel, and 
that the angel put up again his sword into its 
sheath 6 (1 Chr. xxi. 15-27). It is further stated 
(ver. 20) that Oman and his four sons bid them- 
selves when they snw the angel: and that when 
David (ver. 26) had built an altar to Jehovah, and 
offered burnt-offerings to Him, Jebovah answered 
him from heaven by fire upon the altar of bumt- 
offering. Regarding all these circumstances there 
is absolute silence iu the corresponding chapter of 
Samuel. 

1 1. 17ie Chronicles make no mention of the hor- 
rible fact mentioned in the l>ook of Samuel (2 Sam. 
xxi. 3-9) that David permitted the Gibeonites to 
sacrifice seven sons of Saul to Jebovah, as an atone- 
ment for the ii\juries which the Gibeonites had for- 
merly received from Saul. This barbarous set of 
superstition, which is not said to bare been com- 
manded by Jebovah (ver. 1), is one of the most 
painful incident! in tbe life of David, and can 
scarcely be explained otherwise than by tbe suppo- 
sition either that David seized this opportunity to 
rid himself of seven possible rival claimants to the 
throne, or that he was, for a while at least, infected 
by the baneful example of the Phoenicians, who 
endeavored to avert the supposed wrath of their 
gods by human sacrifices [Phoenicia]. It was, 
perhaps, wholly foreign to the ideas of the Jewa 
at tbe time when the book of Chronicles was com- 
piled. 

h Tbe statue of the archangel Michael on the top 
of the mausoleum of Hadrian at Rome is In accordance 
with the same idea. In a procession to St. Peter’s, 
during a pestilence, Gregory the Great saw the arch- 
angel in a vision, as he is supposed to be represented 
in the statue. It is owing to this that the fortress 
subsequently had tbe name of the Castle of St. An- 
gelo. See Murray's Handbook for Romo p. 67, 6tfc 
•d. 1882. 
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It only remains to add, that in the numerous 
instances wherein there is a close verbal agreement 
between passages in Samuel and in the Chronicles, 
the sound conclusion seems to be that the Chroni- 
cles were copied from Samuel, and not that both 
were copied from a common original. In a matter 
of this land, we must proceed upon recognized 
principles of criticism. If a writer of the 3d or 
4th century narrated events of Roman history al- 
most precisely iu the words of Livy, no critic would 
hesitate to say that all such narratives wow copied 
from livy. It would be regarded as a very im- 
probable hypothesis that they were copied from 
documents to which Livy and the later historian 
had equal access, especially when no proof what- 
ever was adduced that any such original documents 
were hi existence at the time of the later historian. 
The same principle applies to the relation in which 
the Chronicles stand to the book of Samuel. There 
is not a particle of proof that the original docu- 
ments, or any one of them, on which the book of 
Samuel was founded, were in existence at the time 
when the Chronicles were compiled ; and in the ab- 
sence of such proof, it must be taken for granted 
that, where there is a close verbal correspondence 
betwesu the two works, the compiler of the Chron- 
icles copied passages, more or less closely, from the 
book of Samuel At the same time it would be 
unreasonable to deny, and it would be impos*il>le 
to disprove, that the compiler, in addition to the 
book of Samuel, made use of other historical docu- 
ments which are no longer in existence. 

Literature. — The following list of Commen- 
taries is given by De Wette: Serrarii, Seb. 
Schmidii, Jo. Clerici, Maur. Ctmunenti. ; Jo. Dru- 
•ii, AnnotatL m Loco* diffic. Jo*.,, Jud., et Sam. ; 
Victorini Strigelii, Comm, in IJbr. Sam., Reg., 
et Paralipp., Lips. 1591, fol.; Casp. Sanctii, 
Comm, m IV. Lib. Reg. et Paralipp., 1624, fol. ; 
llensler, Erlauterungen de* I. B. Sam. u. <L Sa- 
lem. Denhpi’ucbe, Hamburg, 1795. Th# best 
modern Commentary seems to be that of Thenius, 
Ereyetisches HancUmch, Leipzig, 1842. In this 
work there is an excellent Introduction, and an 
interesting detailed comparison of the Hebrew text 
in the Bible with the Translation of the I .XX. 
There are no Commentaries on Samuel in Roeen- 
mulier's great work, or in the Compendium of his 
ScJwita. 

The date of the composition of the book of Sam- 
uel and its authorship is discussed in all the ordi- 
nary Introductions to the Old Testament — such 
as thorn of Horne, Havemick, Keil, De Wette, 
which have been frequently cited in this work. To 
then may be added the following works, which 
have appesued since the first volume of this Dic- 
tionary was printed: Bleek’s Emleihmg in do* 
AlU Testament, Berlin, 1860, pp. 355-308; Star 
belin's Spede/le EinUitung in die Kanonischen 
Bucher de* Alien Teitaments, Elberfek), 1862, pp. 
83-105; Davidson's Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, London and Edinburgh, 1862, pp. 491-536. 

E. T. 

• The alleged “ mistranslation ” (see the article 
above) of 1 Chr. xxix. 29, is of a technical rather 
than a practical character. The same Hebrew word 
is indeed rendered by different terms in English, 
but only in order to express more clearly the dif- 
ferent senses in which the Hebrew word ’must nec- 
essarily be understood. “ The history of David " 
which is written somewhere, must of course take 
kittorg in the sense of hiograpby ; while “ the bte- 
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tory of Samuel," in which it is written, mat hi 
the written record. The passage certainly amato 
that the prophets mentioned did write an snout 
of David and his reign which waa mill extant h 
the time of the writer of the bonk of flinsikhs 
The question whether that account was the same 
with our present books of SamaeJ turns upon the 
probability or improbability of still another binary 
(beside Samuel and Chronicles) having been rat- 
ten of the same events when one from sock author- 
ity was already in existence. PoariMy the original 
work may have been more full, and the present 
books have been more or less abridged ; but iu tha 
case they still remain substantially, contcmpsrv 
neoui history. 

The arguments given above in favor of an curiv 
date of these books are entitled to more might 
than is there allowed to them ; especially the mgw 
ment from the language does not require to be as 
much qualified. The instances of pure Hebrew cited 
as belonging to the time of the Captivity, with tbs 
single exception of Ps. cxxxvii. (which is too brief to 
support the inferenoe from its language) all belong 
to a much earlier date. At least, if the opinion «f 
Gesenius and some other scholars be considered as 
offset to the solid arguments lor their curlier dele, 
the question must be considered an open «ue; rod 
these books cannot therefore be legitimately re- 
ferred to as evidence of compositions in purs He- 
brew as late as the time of the Captivity. 

On the other hand, the arguments in favor «f • 
comparatively late date require important qualifhn- 
tion. The expression in 1 Sam. xxrii. 6, “ w here- 
fore Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of JwM 
to this day," relied on to prove that the book coutt 
not have been composed before the accarioo sf 
Rehoboam (b. c. 975), will not sustain the ink- 
ence. Such a clause might be a marginal note, 
crept into the text; but this supposition is uuure- 
essary. As Judah was the leading tribe, it is tM 
unlikely that king * of Judah was sometimes and 
instead of kings of Israel to designate the msc- 
archs, even before the secession. The coutmy u 
asserted above: “ Before the secession, the designa- 
tion of the kings was that they were kings sf Is- 
rael." But not one of the nine reference s grim 
happens to contain the exact ex pr essi on. Tbn an 
all “ king over Israel," or 44 king over au Is- 
rael," and this is quite another matter when tbs 
question is one of a precise title. There are iadwd 
three passages (none of which are given above) is 
which the construction is the same as in the lam- 
ent instance, the exact title ** king of Israel " bring 
used, with tbs word king in Hebrew in ounati ss 
tion with Israel (1 Sam. xxiv. 14, xxvi. 20, 2 Sam. 
vi. 20). But thorn instances of this tkis along with 
one of “ kings of Judah " do not form u 
basis for an induction. There is, too, a qsril 
reason why u kings of Judah " should be twrv amd 
Ziklag was one of the cities originally amiguod to 
Judah (Josh. xv. 31), and subsequently albOed 
out of bis territory to Simeou (xix. 5). When k 
came back from the Philistines as the private prop- 
erty of David aud his descendants, it did ust be- 
long to the kings of Israel as suck, but only » 
those of the tribe of Judah, and particularly, it Ad 
not pass to the inheritance of Simeon. Tbs fcto 
king was of the tribe of Benjamin ; then far mu 
years his rm, of course a Hetgamite, reigned asm 
** all Israe " (1 Sam. ii. 9) while David reigned 
only over Judah; during five more years Band 
continued to reign over Judah only, while the m 
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md m mka t m to the sovereignty over the other 
I Rbo ; a*d then at last David became king over all. 
Cmttalj it was natural in hie reign to speak of 
Z&fc* ae pertaining “ unto the kings of Judah.” 

It u truly said that from certain expressions in 
the book - it is not certain that the writer lived 
■at than eighty yean after the incidents to which 
to altotou'* It should have been added that these 
ecpraa»j't« furnish no probable inference that the 
writer Ihed more than twenty yean after the 
nesta. 


The *• various traditions respecting the manner 
m whirh haul first became acquainted with David 
(1 Sam. sri. 14-23, xrii. 55-58), respecting the 
■rorocr of Saul’s death (l Sam. xxxi. 2-6, 8-13, 
i toro L 2-12),** are easily shown to be quite har- 
monicas. It is evident that the passage in 1 Sam. 
m- 12-23 is chronologically later than that in 
xvh. (or rather, xvii. 55-xviii. 9); for in the 

hater David is represented as an unknown stripling, 
wtok in the former (var. 18) be is ** a mighty val- 
mwl man, and a man of war, and prudent in mat- 
accordingly in some chronological ar- 
, as in that of Townsend, the passage is 
d, and there is then seen to be no 
mcnasMUMcy whatever in the story. In the nar- 
■ tt itsdf, however, tbs former passage is a nar- 
nOM by anticipation in order to complete without 
■amruptMi the narrative l«egun in ver. 14. 

TW other supposed inconsistency depends en- 
totoy opoci the assumed truthfulness of an Amalek- 
m wto, according to his own story, had just com- 
muted a great crime. His fabrication may have 
torn ** riimay and improliahle,” as lies are apt to 
to; ar it may bate t*cen. under the circumstances, 
towr His «i*je.-t was to curry favor with l>avid 
t«f 2 "wm. rv 10), and nothing seemed to him 
mm* to the purpose than to sat that in Saul's ex- 
rwft be had himsrif actually dispatched him 
TW to had to reconcile with facts as lest he 


fto t h eo ry of »- a compilation ” has surely but 
debt Hpfort in the mention of Saul's baring !>een 
•fcd wuh the spirit of prophecy at the only times 
■baa to was brought Into cloae contact with the 
aapur of the prophets, and of his having twice 
Man nto the power of David. There is nothing 
■rpnrimg in the fact that both these events should 
tom o t car ved twice in the life of Ssul : and even 
woe Lto acco unts of them given in separata books, 
to sew yet so dearly distinguished in time and in 
Mi >g em-mnstai***, that we should still be 
mipfid to retard them as separate events. 

TW w nothing then to forbid, but much to fa- 
me. tto sw pfn a iti oo that the earlier part of the 
tots to Sawncl was written by the prophet of 
tom som*. and the later parts by his successors in 
to ynykeUe oto, Nathan and (iad ; or at least 
tos the* wrote the original history, of which the 
pmwat took*, if an atoidgment at all, must have 
to* sn authorised abridgment, since none other 
md l to * * tom Ekrly to supplant the original. 

In mm piling tto narrstive of Samuel with that 
d ' tomrto. (h e ro points of difference are roen- 
aW two or three of which are worthy of further 
■sija The first instance ninv aril to clawed 
m*r ttone *• undesigned coincidences " which *o 
towri fly 31a*txais the trustworthiness of the 
totpuro asmtim In Chronicles no mention is 
routs to tto burning of the bodies of Saul and bis 
rom ro — i iil by Hamad; yet the fact is recog- 
mmd m vying that tto men of Jatosh Gilead 


buried — not their bodies, but only — their bones. 
In the second instance both accounts agree in the 
foot, although there is a superficial verbal opposi- 
tion in the manner of stating it. Both assert that 
Saul did not obtain counsel of the Lord, Samuel 
only mentioning that be vainly attempted to do so. 
Tlte fact is thus expressed by Samuel: he inquired, 
but obtained no answer because of his wicked heart, 
which led him into the further sin of inquiring of 
the witch of Endor; the same fact is more briefly 
expressed in Chronicles by saying that he sinned in 
not inquiring of the I»rd (». e. in acting without 
his counsel), but seeking counsel of the witch. 
Most of the other instances are merely the fuller 
relation of eveuts by one or other of the writers, 
stowing that the author of Chronicles had access 
to other sources of information in addition to our 
present books of Samuel, and that he did not think 
it necessary to transcribe everything he found in 
that book. 

We dissent from the representation, under tto 
11th head, of the event narrated in 2 Sam. xxi. 
3-9. as a human sacrifice to Jehovah. It was such 
in tto same sense in which the destruction of the 
Cansanites, or any other guilty people, was a sac- 
rifice. Saul bad broken tto ancient treaty with 
the Gibeonites, and for this sin God afflicted tto 
land. To remove the famine David offered Die 
Gibeonites any satisfaction they might demand, 
and Diey chose to have seven of Saul*^ descendants 
given up to them. These they hung “ up unto the 
tord in Gitoah,” not with the remotest idea of a 
sacrifice to Him ; but as a public token that they 
were themselves appeased. If this punishment of 
Saul's sins upon his descendants incidentally re- 
moved a danger from David's throne, it was an ad- 
vantage not of his own devising, but brought utout 
by the sin and cruelty of Saul rankling in Dio 
minds of the Gibeonites. K. G. 

• Recent Literature. — On the books of Samuel, 
we may also refer to Palfrey’s I^ect. on the Jewish 
Scripture*, ii. 236-300, iii. 1-43 (Boston, 1840-52); 
Niigelsbach, art. Satnutii s, Bucher , in Herzog's ReoL 
tneyki xiii. 400-412 (Gotha, I860); And Kuenen, 
Hist. crit. de* lime* de tAncim Test., i. 374-399, 
567-680 (Paris, 1866);— F.wald, (Jrsch.de* Volkes 
Israel , 3* Ausg., Bde. ii., iii.; and Stanley, Hist, aj 
the Jewish Church, rols. i., ii. Tto latest commen- 
taries art by Keil, Die BAcher Samuels , toipa. 
1864 (Theil ii. Bd. U. of tto BibL Comm, by Kell 
and Delitxsch), Eng. trans. Edinb. 1866 (Clark’s 
For. Theol. Libr.), and Wordsworth, Holy Bible , 
with Notes and Introductions, vol. ii. pt. ii. (tond. 
1866). A new edition of Ttonius’s commentary 
( Kurtyef '. ex eg. f/nndb. iv.) was published in 1864. 
Other works illustrating these liooks are referred to 
under Chroniclks and Kin<;s. A. 

SANABAS'SAR ('iapardtrerapos ; Alex. 2o- 
raRdtnrapos ' Salmanasarus). Sir KsunAZZAR 
(1 Esdr. ii. 12, 15: comp. Ezr. i. 8, 11). 

SAN ARAB'S ARUS (2aj3av<hr<rapor; Alex. 
'Xaya&datrapoi : Saltnanasarus). Shksh bazzar 
(1 Esdr. vi. 18, 90; comp. Exr. v. 14, 16). 

SAN / ASIB ( ’laraalQ ; [Vat. 2ara£m; Aid. 
2axaasi$;) Alex. Araxeifi: F.litsib). The sons 
of Jeddu, the son of Jesus, art reckoned “ among 
the sons of Sanasib,” as priests who returned with 
Zorobatol (1 Esdr. v. 24). 

8 AN B ALL AT : WoBaXAir; 

[FA. 2ora3sAar, etc.:] Sassaballnt). Of uncer- 
tain etymology; according to Gesenius after Von 
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Bohfew, meaning In Sanskrit u giving strength to 
the army,'’ hat according to Fiirst ** a chestnut 
tree.” A Moabite of Horonaim, as appears hj his 

ifnatioo 44 SanbaUat the Horonite ” (Neb.it. 
10. 10. xiii. 28 v. AU that we know of him from 
Scripture is that be had apparently some civil or 
tn.iitary command in Samaria, in the service of 
Artaxerxes (Neb. iv. 2), and that, from the tno- 
ajctit of Nehemiahs arrival in Judea, he set him- 
•th to oftpose e\rry measure for the welfare of Je- 
rusalem. and was a constant adversary to the 
I irsLitha. His companions in this hostility were 
T<>Uah tl»e Ammonite, and Gesbem tbe Arabian 
(Neh. ii. 19. iv. 7). For the details of their oppo- 
ctjoo tbe reader is referred to tbe articles Neiik- 
n i ah and Nehemiah, Book of, and to Nch. vi., 
when the enmity between Sanballat and the Jews 
is ^uuirbt out in tbe strongest colors. Tbe only 
other incident in his life is his alliance with the 
Ligh-priest’s family, by tbe marriage of bis daugh- 
ter with ooe of the grandsons of Kliashib, which, 
from the similar connection formed by Tobiah the 
Ammonite (Neh. xiii. 4), appears to have been part 
of a settled policy concerted between Kliashib and 
the Samaritan faction. The expulsion from the 
prestbood of tbe guilty son of Joiada by Nehemiah 
n tst have still further widened the breach between 
him and Sanballat, and between tbe two parties 
in the Jewish state. Here, however, the Scriptural 
narmite eijds — owing, probably, to Nekemiab's 
return to Persia — and with it likewise our knowl- 
edge of Sanballat. 

But on turning to the pages of Josephus a 
wholly new set of actions, in a totally different 
time, ia brought before us in connection with San- 
ballat, while his name is entirely omitted in the ac- 
count there given of the government of Nehemiah, 
which is placed in the reign of Xerxes. Josephus, 
after interposing the whole reign of Artaxerxes 
I > ngimanus between the death of Nehemiah and 
tb* transactions in which Sanballat took part, and 
utterly ignoring the very existence of Darius Nothus, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ochus, etc , jumps at once to 
the reign of “ Darius the last king,” and tells us 
(Ant. xi. 7, § 2) that Sanballat was his officer in 
Samaria, that be was a Cuthemn, t. e. a Samaritan, 
by birth, and that be gave his daughter Nicaso in 
marriage to Manasseh, tbe brother of tbe high- 
[>nest Jaddua, and consequently tbe fourth iu de- 
scent from Kliashib, who was high-priest in the 
time of Nehemiah. He then relates that on the 
threat of his brother Jaddua and tbe other Jews to 
expel him from the priesthood unless he divorced 
his wife, Manasseh stated the case to Sanballat, who 
thereupon promised to use his influence with king 
Darius, not only to give him SanbalUt’s govern- 
ment, but to sanction the building of a rival temple 
on Mount Gerizim, of which Manasseh should be 
the high-priest. Manasseh ou this agreed to retain 
his wife and join Sanballat’s faction, which was fur 
ther strengthened by tbe accession of all those 
priests and Levites (and they were many) who bad 
taken strange wives. But just at this time hap- 
pened the invasion of Alexander the Great; and 


* He says that Alexander appointed Andromachus 
governor of Judaea and the neighboring districts ; that 
tin! Samaritans murdered him ; and that Alexander on 
bis return took Samaria in revenge, and settled a col- 
ony of Macedonians in it, and the inhabitants of Sa- 
maria retired to Sic hem. 

ft Such r time, e. g ., as when the book of Kcclesiae- 


SaubaUai, with 7,000 men, joined bins, and iw 
no u need his allegiance to Darios (Ant. xi. 8 . § 4 . 
Being favorably received by the conqueror, he took 
tbe opportunity of speaking to him in behalf at 
Manasseh. He represented to him bow much it wee 
for his interest to divide the strength of the Jew- 
ish nation, and how many there were who wiahad 
for a teuiple in Samaria ; and so obtained Alexan- 
der's permission to build the temple on Moon* 
Geriziiu, and make Manasseh the hereditary high- 
priest. Shortly after this, Sanballat died ; hoi the 
temple on Mount Gerizim remained, and the She 
chemites, as they were called, continued also as s 
permanent schism, which was continually fed by al 
the lawless and disaffected Jews. Such is Joaephos’ 
account. If there is any truth in it, of course the 
Sanballat of whom he speaks is a different pevar* 
from the Sanballat of Nehemiah, who fk w iriw d 
fully one hundred years earlier: but when we p* 
together Josephus' silence concerning a SanlwJUt 
in Nehemiah's time, and the many coincidences a* 
the lives of the Sanballat of Nehemiah and that of 
Josephus, together with the inconsistencies in Jose- 
phus’ narrative (pointed out by Prideaux, Cowwect 
i. 466, 288, 290), and its disagreement with what 
Eusebius tells of tbe relations of Alexander with 
Samaria" (Ckron. Can. lib. post. p. 846), and re- 
member how apt Josephus is to follow any narra- 
tive, no matter how anachronistic and inconsistevu 
with Scripture, we shall have no difficulty in eor- 
cluding that his account of Sanballat is not histor- 
ical. It is doubtless taken from some apocryphal 
romance, now lost, in which the writer, living undo- 
the empire of the Greeks, and at a time when the 
enmity of the Jews and Samaritans was at its 
height, 6 chose the downfall of the Persian empire 
for the epoch, and Sanballat for the ideal instru- 
ment, of the consolidation of tbe Samaritan < 'hurt ft 
and the erection of the temple on Geriziiu. To her- 
row events from some Scripture narrative and 'ratn- 
duce some Scriptural personage, without any regard 
to chronology or other propriety, waa the regular 
method of such apocryphal look*. See 1 Eadrea. 
apocryphal Esther, apocryphal additions to th* 
book of Daniel, and the articles on them, and the 
story inserted by the LX X. after 2 K. xii 24. ir . 
with the observations on it in the art. Kix<;&. voL u- 
p. 1550. To receive as historical Josephus* narra- 
tive of the building of the Samaritan temple by 
Sanballat, circumstantial as it is in its account </ 
Manasseh's relationship to Jaddua, and SanUaflat*! 
intercourse with both Darius Codomanus and Alex 
ander tbe Great, and yet to transplant it, as Pri- 
deaux does, to tbe time of Darius Nothus (a. i 
409), seems scarcely compatible with sound criti- 
cism. For a further discussion of this subject. «er 
the article Nehemiah, Book ok, iii. 2096: Pri- 
deaux, Connect . i. 395-396; (JmtnL of our 
p. 323, Ac.; Mill's I'indic. of our Lard » 
p. 165; Hales* Analy. ii. 534. A. t 11 

• SANCTUARY. [Tabkrxacue 5 

PLE.J 

SANDAL (^?3 : triSv^ mUwl. IV 


ticos was written, in which wa read <ch. Ltt, 

" Thera be two manner of nations which mim heart 
abhoirrtb, and the third is no natfou : they that a* 
upon the mountain of Samaria, and they that d*v4 
among the Philistines, ant* that foolish people hU 
dwell in Sfchem.’* 
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■U fyw to haw been the article ordinarily 
mad by the Hebrews for protecting the feet It 
■■Hied MMpI « o f a sole at ta ched to the foot by 
feonga. The Hebrew tens wt'nl ® implies such an 
■nde, its proper sense being that of confining or 
towrtiag is the foot with thongs: we have also 

npm eotiee of the thong * (TfVHp: Ifxdt : A.V. 
-fese-htebet ") in several passages (Gen. xiv. 23; 
lav. 17; Mark L 7). The Greek term forJfityia 
properly applies to the sandal exclusively, as it 
sea what is bound under the foot; but no stress 
we be hid on the use of the term by the Alma- 
thee writers, as it was applied to any covering of 
fee foot, even to the military caliga of the Romans 
Jampfc. A J. vL 1, $ 8). A similar observation 
^phes to wwrldAior, which is used in a general, 
and aot in its strictly classical sense, and was 
sifted in a Hebraized form by the Talmudists. 
W« base no description of the sandal in the Bible 
tortf, bet the deficiency can be supplied from col- 
html awe t* . Thus we learn from the Talmud- 
ms that the materials employed in the construction 
•f the sole were either leather, felt, cloth, or wood 
Mifen. Jek tea 12, §f 1, 2), and that it was occa- 



remdfy shod with boo (8M. 8, § 2). In Egypt 
wsw Armas substances, such as palm leaves and 
ppyrss stalks, were used in addition to leather 
Bend. ii. 37; Wilkinson, ii 332, 333), while in 
Assyria, wood or leather was employed (Layard, 
•La a. 323, 324). In Egypt the sandals were 
■■1; turned up at the toe like our akatce, though 
«hw fanus, rounded and pointed, are also exhib- 
«ai la Amyria the bed and the aide of the foot 
sew record, and sometimes the sandal consisted 
d IttJt fee than this. This does not appear to 
base been the case in Palestine, for a heel- strap was 
WMetial to a proper sandal (Jebam. 12, $ 1). 
•wsat attention was paid by the ladies to their san- 
feh. they were made of the skin of an animal 
aauad t+dmik (Ea. xri. 10), whether a hyena or 
• seal (A. V. ** badger ”) b doubtful: the skins of 
s fek is species of Halioore) are need for this pur- 
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pon in the peninsula of Sinai (Robinson, Bibl. Rtt. 
i. 116). The thongs were handsomely embroidered 
(Cant. viL 1; Jud. x. 4, xri. 9), as were those of 
the Greek ladies (Did. of Ant. s. v. “Sonda- 
lium ” ). Sandals were worn by all classes of soci- 
ety in Palestine, even by the very poor (Am. vlii. 
6), and both the sandal and the thong or shoe- 
latchet were so cheap and common, that they passed 
into a proverb for the most insignificant thing (Gen. 



xiv. 23; Ecclus. xlvi. 19). They were not, how- 
ever, worn at all periods; they were dispensed with 
in-doors, and were only put on by persons aliout to 
undertake tome business away from their hornet; 
such as a military expedition (Is. v. 27 ; Eph. vL 
15), or a journey (Ex. xii. 11; Josh. ix. 5, 13; 
Acts xii. 8): on such occasions persons carried an 
extra pair, a practice which our Lord objected to as 
far as the Apostles were concerned (Matt. x. 10; 
comp. Mark vi. 9, and the expression in Luke x. 4, 
“ do not carry,” which harmonizes the passages). 
An extra pair might in certain cases be needed, as 
the soles were liable to be soon worn out (Joeh. ix. 
5), or the thongs to be broken (Is. v. 27) During 
meal-times the feet were undoubtedly uncovered, as 
implied in Luke vii. 38 ; John xiii. 5, 6, and in the 
exception specially made in reference to the Paschal 
feast (Ex. xii. 11): the same custom must have 
prevailed wherever reclining at meals was practiced 
(comp. Plato, Symjx)t. p. 213). It was a mark of 
reverence to cast off the shoes in approaching a 
place or person of eminent sanctity : c hence the 
command to Moses at the bush (Ex. iii. 5) and to 
Joshua in the presence of the angel (Josh. v. 15). 
In deference to these injunctions the priests are 
said to have conducted their ministrations in the 
Temple barefoot (Tbeodoret, ad Ex. iii. quasi. 1\ 
and the Talmudists even forbade any person to pew 
through the Temple with shoes on (Mishn. Brrock. 
9, § 5). This reverential act was not peculiar to 
the Jews: in ancient times we have instances of it 
in the worship of Cybele at Rome (Prudent. Peris. 
154), in the worship of Isis as represented in a pic- 
ture at Herculaneum (AnL (tErcoL ii. 320), and 
in the practice of the Egyptian priests, according 


• h to A. ▼. tfcis term Is is variably m oto r e d 
* toss *■ Them Is, however, Uttfe reason to think 
tos to Jrws iwslly were shoes, sod the expressions 
•tore Garpasv (d p p er u f . pp. 781, 782) quotes to prove 
tos thsy did — (ns reefy, « pwt tbs blood of war in 
to toss," 1K.H.S; " make mo go over in sboee,” 
b ii U), ere eqwaUy a d apt e d to the sandal — tbs 
toe dgalfrtog that tbs blood was sprinkled m the 
tord lbs sandal, the essood that awn should cross 

to tore re fm* Instead of to boats. Tbs shoes found 
■ %yy* prahaMy hslo^d to Greeks (Wllkbwoo, «. 


4 Tbs terms applied to the removal of the shoe 
(V^n. xxv. 10 ; Is. XX. 2 ; ud Rath 

Iv. 7) Imply that the thoogs were either so numerous 
or so broad ss almost to cover tbs top of tbs foot. 

e It is worthy of observation that tbs term used 
for ” putting off” tbs shoes oo there occasions Is pe- 
culiar (bpj), and conveys tbs notion of vtotaosa 
and haste. 
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to SiL Ital. ni. 28. In modem tiroes we may com- 
pare the similar practice of the Mohammedans of 
Palestine before entering a mosque (Robinson’s 
Researches, ii. 36), and particularly before entering 
the Kaabe at Mecca (Burckhardt's Arabia, L 370), 
of the Yezidia of Mesopotamia before entering the 
tomb of their patron saint (Layard’s Nin. i. 282), 
and of the Samaritans as they tread the summit of 
Mount Gerizhu (Robinson, ii. 278). The practice 
of the modern Egyptians, who take off their shoes 
before stepping on to the carpeted leewan, appears 
to he dictated by a feeling of reverence rather than 
cleanliness, that spot being devoted to prayer (Lane, 
i. 35). It was also an indication of violent emo- 
tion, or of mourning, if a person appeared barefoot 
in public (2 Sam. zv. 30; Is. xz. 2; Ez. zziv. 17, 
23). This again was held in common with other 
nations, as instanced at the funeral of Augustus 
(Suet Aug. 100), and on the occasion of the sol- 
emn processions which derived their name of Nudi- 
ptdalia from this feature (Tertull. Apoi. 40). To 
carry or to unloose a person’s sandal was a menial 
office betokening great inferiority on the part of the 
person performing it; it was hence selected by 
John the Baptist to express his relation to the 
Messiah (Matt. ill. 11; Mark i 7; John i. 27; 
Acts xiii. 25). The expression in Ps. lx. 8, cviii. 

9, ** over Edom will I cast out my shoe,” evidently 

signifies the subjection of that countiy, but the 
exact point of the comparison is obscure ; for it may 
refer either to the custom of handing a sandal to a 
slave, or to that of claiming possession of a property 
by planting the foot on it, or of acquiring it by the 
symbolic action of casting the shoe, or again, Edom 
may be regarded in the still more subordinate posi- 
tion of a shelf on which the sandals were rested 
while their owner lathed his feet. The use of the 
shoe in the transfer of property is noticed in Ruth 
iv. 7, 8, and a similar significancy was attached to 
the act in connection with the repudiation of a Le- 
vitate marriage (I)eut. xxv. 9). Shoe-making, or 
rather strap-making (». e. making the straps for the 
sandals), was a recognized trade among the Jews 
(Mishn. Pesach. 4, § 6). W. L. B. 

SAN'HEDRIM (accurately Sanhedrin, 

J'TTTW?* formed from cruvitipiov’ the attempts 
of the Rabbins to find a Hebrew etymology are 
idle; Buxtorf, Lex. ChaltL s. v.), called also in the 
Talmud (he great Sanhedrin, the supreme council 
of the Jewish people in the time of Christ and 

earlier. In the Miahna it is also styled fT?, 
Beth Din , “ bouse of judgment.” 

1. The origin of this assembly is traced in the 
Miahna ( Sanhedr . i. 6) to the seventy elders 
whom Moses was directed (Num. xi. 10, 17) to 
associate with him in the government of the Israel- 
ites. This body continued to exist, according to 
ti e Rabbinical accounts, down to the close of the 
Jewish commonwealth. Among Christian writers 
Sehickhard, Isaac Caaaubon, Salmaaius, Selden, 
aud Grotius have held the same view. Since the 
time of Vorstius, who took the ground ( De Syn~ 
kodrtis, §§ 25-40) that the alleged identity between 
the assembly of seventy elders mentioned in Num. 
xi. 16, 17, and the Sanhedrim which existed in 
the later period of the Jewish commonwealth, was 
simply a conjecture of the Rabbins, and that there 
are no traces of such a tribunal iu Deut. xviL 8, 

1 0. nor in the age of Joshua and the Judges, nor 
during the reign of the kings, it has l*en gener- 
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ally admitted that the tribuwal ratahhkil by 
Moses was probably temporary, and dad not csw- 
tmue to exist after the Israelites had flood hl> 
estine (Winer, Reahobrterb. art. ** Synedriam **> 

In the lack of definite historical info r m a t ion aa 
to the establishment of the Sanhedrim, it esn «dy 
be said in general that the Greek ety tuoiogy of the 
name seems to point to a period sulweqneot to the 
Macedonian supremacy in Palestine. Livy ex- 
pressly states (xiv. 32), “ pronuntiatum quod ad 
statu n i Macedonia pertinebat, sen stores, qnos-sp*- 
drot vocant, legendos ease, quorum cousOio rapab- 
lica admin istraretur.” Ihe feet that Herod, when 
procurator of Galilee, waa summoned Iwfbre the 
Sanhedrim (b. c. 47) on the ground that in pot- 
ting men to death be bad usurped the authority 
of the body (Joseph. Ant xiv. 9, f 4) shows thtt 
it then possessed much power and waa not of very 
recent origin. If the ytpooala rfo IwItiW. 
iu 2 Macc. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27, designates the Saa- 
hedrim — aa it probably does — this is the art** 
historical trace of its existence. On these grounds 
the opinion of Vorstius, Witalua, Winer, 1*6 
and others, may lie regarded aa probable, that tW 
Sanhedrim described in the Talmud arose after 
the return of the Jews from Babylon, and in the 
time of the Seleucida or of the flmiunwas 
princes. 

In the silence of Philo, Josephus, and the Mhfcaa, 
respecting the constitution of the Sanhedrim, w* 
are obliged to depend upon the few incidental no- 
tices in the New Testameut. From these we gathre 
that it consisted of Apvi speTs, chief priests, or the 
heads of the twenty- (out classes into which the 
priests were divided (including probably thorn who 
had been high-priests), Tptof&vrtpoi, ridere, men s t 
age and experience, and ypaftpmttTt, m itts , law- 
yers, or those learned in the Jewish bw (Matt, 
xxvi. 57, 59; Mark xe. 1; I.nka xxiL 66; Am 
v. 21). 

2. The number of member* is usually given as 
seventy-one, bat this is a point on which there is 
not a perfect agreement among the learned. The 
nearly unanimous opinion of the Jews b given b 
the Mishna (Sanhedr. i. 6): “the great San ho 
drim consisted of seventy-one judges. How fis thb 
proved? From Num. xi. 16, where it b mad. 
‘gather unto me seventy men of the riders sf 
Israel.* To these add Moses, and we have eereety- 
one. Nevertheless It. Judah says there woe 
seventy.” The same difference made by the addi- 
tion or exclusion of Moses, appears in the w o r ks 
of Christian writers, which accounts for the vaca- 
tions in the books between seventy and seventy- 
one. Barouius, however (Ad. Ann. 31, § 10>, sad 
many other Roman Catholic writers, together with 
not a few Protestants, as Drains, Grottos, Pri- 
deaux, Jahn, Bret schneider, etc., bold that the 
true number was seieuty-two, on the ground thsc 
Eld ad and Medad, on whom it is expressly said tftw 
Spirit rested (Num xi. 26), remained in the amp 
and should he added to the seventy face Hataam, 
Verbituhmg de* A. T. p. 182: Selden, Dt Sf ud 
lib. U cap. 4). Between these three noadwra. 
that given by the prevalent Jewish tradition is ew- 
tainly to he preferred; but if, aa we have assn, 
there is really no evidence fur the identity ct the 
seventy elders summoned by Moses, and the 
Sanhedrim existing after tlie Babylonish Captivity, 
the argument from Num. xi. 16 in resp e ct to tha 
number of members of which tW latter body sow- 
listed, has no force, aud we ire left, as K*d nab 
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trim (JrtAm ivy i*, it § 259 ), without iqj certain 
■fcneabm on the point. 

The president of this body was styled K'JUJ. 
ffm si, and, according to Mai mon ides and Lightfoot, 
was chosen on account of his eminence in worth 
ad wisdom. Often, if not generally, this pro- 
mamma* was accorded to the high-priest. That 
As high prism presided at the condemnation of 
Jems (Matt on. 62) is plain from the tuurre- 
The rice- p r es ident, called in the Tahnod 

H 2^ u father of the bouse of judg- 

mmLT sat at the right hand of the president 
Some writers speak of a second vice-president, styled 

3JP, *• wise,** but this is not sufficiently eon- 
(see S cl ds n , De Symedr. p. 156 ff). The 
maan (ietura states that there were two 
t, mm of whom registered the votes for ao 
. the other those for condemnation. In Matt 
Mark sir. 54, Ac., the liotors or attend- 
mm of the Sanhedrim are referred to under the 
asms a# bwm trot- While in session the Sanhe- 
feia aat iw the form of a half-circle (Gem. Hie ms. 
. hi. md Sanhedr. i), with all which agrees 
din not of Maimonides (quoted by Vor- 
a): •* bun who excels all others in wisdom they 
l head over them and bead of the assembly, 
tad W it is whom the wise everywhere call Nasi, 
md he is in the place of our roaster Moses. like- 
m him who Is the oldest among the seventy, they 
Hma on the right hand, and him they call * father 
d Ike boom of judgment’ The rest of the 
^mtfy sit befo re these two, according to their 
. in the form of a semicircle, so that the 
til and rice-president may have them all in 


K s.,. 


A The place in which the sessions of the San- 
fodrim wow ordinarily held was, according to the 

Tstaad. a hall called .T**, GoxzUM (Sonhedr. x.), 
by Ligbtfoot ( 1 Forks, i. 2005) to have 
t atnaled in the southeast corner of one of the 
ts near the Temple building. Iu special exi- 
r, it seems to hare met in the resa- 
dmm of the high-priest (Matt xxvi 6). Forty 
.•wn before the destruction of Jerusalem, aud coo- 
lly while the Saviour was teaching in Pales- 
. the sessions of the Sanhedrim were removed 
i the hall (iaxxith to a somewhat greater dit- 
w from the Temple building, although still on 
i (Abud. jZirOy i. Gera. Babyl. ad Son- 
After several other changes, its seat was 
ad at Tiberias (lighdbot, Work*, 

iMi'. 

km a judicial body the Sanhedrim constituted a 
^ms euwt, to which belonged in the first 
the trial of a tribe fallen into idolatry, 
ha p ro p hets , and the high-priest (Mishna, San- 
•«+. L;; also the other priests (Middotk, v.). 
As as administrative council it determined other 
a *pmtant mutters. Jesus was arraigned before 
fea body as a false prophet (John xi. 47), and 
John. Stephen, and Paul as teachers of 
«re and dse aw n of the people. From Acts ix. 
t a appmrs that the Sanhedrim exercised a degree 
d mehunty beyond the limits of Palestine. Ac 
•fat to the Jerusalem Gemara (quoted by 
*diea. hb. H. e. 15, 111, the power of inflicting 
wpiml prni ishni M i l was taken away from this tri- 
^al fcety yean before the destruction of Jerusa- 
*■3- Wkh thfc a gre es the answer of the Jews to 
Pfefo (Jehu xviii. 31), ** It is not lawfal for us to 


put any man to death." Beyond the arrest, trial, 
and condemnation of ooe convicted of violating the 
ecclesiastical law, the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim 
at the time could not be extended ; the confirma- 
tion and execution of the sentence in capital cases 
belonged to the Roman procurator. The stoning 
of Stephen (Acts vii. 56, Ac.) is only an apparent 
exception, for it was either a tumultuous proceed- 
ure, or, if done by order of the Sanhedrim, was 
an illegal assumption of power, as Josephus (AnL 
xx. 9, § 1) expressly declares the execution of the 
Apostle James during the absence of the procura- 
tor to have been (Winer, Rtalicb. art. “Syne- 
drium ”). 

The Talmud also mentions a letter Sanhedrim 
of twenty-three members in every city in Palestine 
in which were not less than 120 householders; but 
respecting these judicial bodies Josephus is entirely 
silent 

The leading work on the subject is Selden, Da 
Syneilriis ti Prafecturis Jutddicis veterum Ebrcs- 
orum , Loud. 1650, A mat 1679, 4to. It exhibits 
immense learning, but introduces mneh irrelevant 
matter, and ia written in a heavy and unattractive 
style. The monographs of Vorstius and Witsius, 
contained in Ugulini's Thesaurus , vol xxr., are 
able and judicious. The same volume of Ugolini 
contains also the Jerusalem and Babylonian Go- 
man*, along with the Mishna on the Sanhedrim, 
with which may be compared Duo Tituli Talmudici 
Sanhedritt et Maccoth , ed. Jo. Coch, Amst 1620, 
4to, and Maimonides, De Sanhedriis el Pants, 
ed. Houtiug. Amst. 1695, 4to. Hartmann, Die 
Ytrbinduny dts Alton Testaments mil dem Neutn , 
I Iamb. 1631, 8vo, if worthy of consultation, and 
for a compressed exhibition of the subject, Winer, 
Realvob., and Keil, AvchaologU. G. E. D. 

SANSAN'NAH [palmd>ranck,Ge±, 

Furstj: 2«0«wd#r; Alex. 2apcarra’ Sensenna). 
One of the towns in ths south district of Judah, 
named in Josh. xv. 31 only. The towns of this 
district are not distributed into small groups, like 
those of the highlands or the She/elaM ; and as 
only very few of them hare been yet identified, we 
have nothing to guide us to the position of San- 
sannah. it can hardly hare had any connection 
with Kibjath-Sajvnah (Kiijatb-Sepber, or De- 
bir), which was probably near Hebron, many miles 
to the north of the most northern position possible 
for Sansannah. It does not appear to be men- 
tioned by any explorer, ancient or modern. Ge- 
senius ( Thes. p. 962) explains the name to mean 
“ palm-branch ; " but this is contradicted by Filial 
(Hwb. ii. 86), who derives it from a root which 
signifies “ writing." The taro propositions aie 
probably equally wide of the mark. The ooqjee- 
ture of Schwara that it was at Simsim, on the val- 
ley of the same name, ia leas faasihle than usual 

The termination of the name ia s ing u l a r (comp. 
Madmannaii). 

By comparing the list of Josh. xv. 26-32 with 
those in xix. 2-7 and 1 Chr. iv. 28-33, it will l«e 
seen that Beth-marcaboth and Haxar-susim, or 
-suaah, occupy in the two last the place of Mad- 
man n ah and Sansannah respectively in the first. 
In like manner Shilhim is exchanged for Sharuben 
and Shaarairo. It is difficult to believe that tnese 
changes can have arisen from the mistake* of 
copyists solely, but equally difficult to aseign any 
other satisfactory reason. Prof. Stanley has sug- 
gested that Beth-marcabeih end Ihumorim are 
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tokens of the trade in chariots and bones which 
arose in Solomon's time; but, if so, how comes it 
that the new names bear so close a resemblance in 
form to the old ones ? G. 

SAPH [thrtihoU, dish, Ges.]: 

Alex. Saph). One of the sons of the giant 

('Pcvpd, AmpUn) slain by Sibbechai the Husba- 
thite in the battle against the Philistines at Gob 
or Gaza (2 Sam. xxi. 18). In 1 Chr. xx. 4 be is 
called Sippai. The title of Pa. cxliii. in the 
Pesbito Syriac is, “Of David: when be slew 
Asaph (Saph) the brother of GQlyad (Goliath), 
and thanksgiving for that he had conquered." 

SATHAT (2o4>dr: om. in the Vulg.). She- 
phatiah 2 (1 Esdr. v. 9; comp. Ezr. ii. 4). 

SAPH AT PAS (Xwparfas ; [Vat. So^oria*:] 
Saphatiat). Shei iiatiah 2 (1 Esdr. viii. 34; 
eomp. Ezr. viii. 8). 

SA'PHETH (2a4>uf; [Vat. 2tupuet; Aid. 
2o6f0:] Alex. JafiAU: Sephegi). Shkphatiah 
(1 Sadr. v. 33; comp. Ezr. ii. 67). 

8ATHIR (T21P, [i. e. Shaphir,/t**r, beau- 
tiful): k oA»j: pulchra , but in Jerome's Corn- 
mint. Saphir). One of the villages addressed by 
the prophet Micah (i. 11), but not elsewhere men- 
tioned. By Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast. 
“Saphir") it is described as “in tbs mountain 
district between Eleutheropolis and Ascalon." In 
this direction a village called e*-Satotyir still exists 
(or rather three with that name, two with affixes), 
possibly the representative of the ancient Saphir 
(Rob. Bibl. Jits. ii. 34 note ; Van de Velde, Syr. 

PaL p. 1 59 ). Et-Satcajir lies seven or eight miles 
to the N. E. of Ascalon, and about 12 W. of Bt it- 
Jibrin, to the right of the coast road from Gaza. 
Tobler prefers a village called Saber, close to S<i- 
xc&fir, containing a copious and apparently very an- 
cient well (3 ttt Wandti'ung, p. 47). In one impor- 
tant respect, however, the position of neither of 
these agrees with the notice of the Onomadicon , 
since it is not near the mountains, but on the open 
plain of the Shefelah. But as Beit-Jil/rin, the 
ancient Eleutheropolis, stands on the western slopes 
of the mountains of Judah, it is difficult to under- 
stand bow any place could be westward of it (/. e. 
between it and Ascalon ), and yet be itself in the 
mountain district, unless that expression may refer 
to places which, though situated in the plain, were 
for some reason considered as belonging to the 
towns of the n>ountains. We have already seen 
reason to suspect that the reverse was the case with 
some others. [Keilah; Nezib, etc.] 

Schwarz, though aware of the existence of Sa- 
(p. 116), suggests as the most feasible iden- 
tification the village of Safriyek, a couple of miles 
N. W. of I.ydda (p. 136). The drawback to this is, 
that the places mentioned by Micah appear, as far 
as we can trace them, to be mostly near Beit-Jibrin, 
and in addition, that Saftiyeh is in clear contra- 
diction to the notice of Eusebius and Jerome. 

G. 

SAPPHI'RA (2aw<f>ffpij = either tapphxre , 
from ffdwftipost or beautiful, from the Syriac 

HTCtP). Tbe wife of Ananias, and the partici- 
pator both in his guilt and in bis punishment 
(Acts v. 1-10). The interval of three hours that 
•lapsed between tbe two deaths, Sapphire's igno- 
rance of what had happened to her husband, and 
the predictive language of St Peter towards her, 


SARAH 

are decisive evidences as to the supernatant dor- 
acter of the wlwde transaction. The history of 
Sapphire's death thus *up| Jements that of Ananas 
which might otherwise have been attributed to 
natural causes. W. LE 

SAPPHIRE tnppb-. 

s tpphirus). A precious stone, apparently of s 
bright blue color, see Ex. xxiv. 10, where tbs God 
of Israel is represented as being seen in visraa by 
Moses and the Elders with “ a pared work of s 
tnpplr stone, and as it were the body of beami m 
its clearness" (comp. Ez. i. 26). The tnppirum 
the second stone in the second row of the high- 
priest's breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 18); it was ex- 
tremely precious (Job xxviii. 16); it was om «f 
the precious stones that ornamented the king «f 
Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 13). Notwithstanding the idm- 
titj of name between our sapphire and the 
pos and tapphirxu of the Greeks and Romans, it ■ 
generally agreed that the wppliinu of the anento 
was not our gem of that name, namely, the tan 
or indigo-blue, crystalline variety of Corundum, but 
our la/fU-hzuB {ultra-marine ) ; this punt any 
be regarded as established, for ITiny (//. X. xxxvii. 
9) thus speaks of the aapphinu: “It is refoiga* 
with spots of gold, of an azure color sometimes, 
but not often purple; the best kind comes from 
Media; it is never transparent, and is not nd 
suited for engraving upon when intersected with 
hard crystalline particles." This description an- 
swers exactly to the character of tbe lapbAazafi; 
the “crystalline particles " of Winy are crystal* tf 
iron pyrites, which often occur with this muni 
It is, however, not so certain that the fr «f 
the Hebrew Bible is identical with tbe lapis-Urnt; 
for the Scriptural requirements demand tnuupar- 
ency, great value, and good material for ths en- 
graver’s art, all of which combined characters tbe 
lapis- lazuli does not possess in any great degree. 
Mr. King ( Antique Gem*, p. 44) says that intagi 
and catnei of Roman times are frequent m tk» 
material, but rarely any works of muck nffit 
Again, the snppfr was certainly pellucid, ‘-■m 
apud Judseos," say's Braun ( De Ve*t. Sac. p. 680, ad. 

1680), “ saphiros pellucid as notes 

simum eat, adeo etiara ut peUucuhun Ulorum pke- 

losophis dicator TOD, s^pAtr." flnin— 
(UisL of Invent, i. 472) is of opinion that the 
tappfr of the Hebrews is tbe same as the bfsa- 
laxuli; RoeenmtiUer and Braun agree in fen* at 
its being our sapphire or precious Corundum. W« 
are inclined to adopt tins latter opinion, but ms 
unable lo come to any satisfactory conclusion. 

W.H. 

SA / RA (ldfiba: Sara). 1. Sarah, the w* 
of Abraham (Heb. xi. 11; 1 Pet. iii. 6). 

S. Tbe daughter of Ragucl, in the spnfTy|iknl 
history of Tobit. As the story goes, she had 
married to seven husbands, who were all skm on 
tbe wedding night by Asmodeus, the evil spar*, 
who loved her (Tob. iii. 7). Tbe breaking of 
tbe spell and tbe chasing away of tbe evil ^irit by 
tbe “fishy fume," when Sara was married ta 
Tobias, are told in chap, viii 

8ARABI AS (ZapaSUs: Snrr6in*\. Sum- 
blah (1 Esdr. ix. 48; comp. Neh. viii. 7). 

SA'RAH (rnjp, primetm: lift*-. iara.- 

originally lipa- SnraS). L TW dfc d 

Abraham and mother of Isaac. 
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Of Wr birth and parentage we have no certain 
aroronl in Scripture. Her name ia first introduced 
■ Gem. xL 23. aa follow: u Abram and Nabor 
task them wives: the name of Abram's wile was 
Sarai: and the name of Nabor’ • wife was Milcah, 
tW daughter of Haran, the father of Milcah and 
(W father of Iseah." In Gen. u. 12, Abraham 
ipaki of her as “ his sister, the daughter of the 
mm* father, but not the daughter of the same 
rochar." The common Jewish tradition, taken 
hr granted by Joaeplim ( Ah/, i. c. 6, § 6) and by 
SL Jew ( QmetsL tUbr. ad Gemeeim, vol iii. p. 323, 
sd. Ben. 1736 L is that Sarai is the same as Iscah, 
u* da u g h t er of Harm, and the sister of Lot, who 
is caied Abraham s “ brother ” in Gen. ziv. 14, 16. 
Judging from the fact that Rebekah, the grand- 
fro ghfrr of Nabor, was the wife of Isaac the son 
W i bra ham, there is reason to conjecture that 
Unlaw waa the youngest brother, so that his 
writ might not improbably be younger than the 
rife of Xahor. It is certainly strange, if the tra- 
dtiua hr true, that no direct mention of it is found 
is Gan. li. ±J. But it is not improbable in itself; 
a mpfdirs the account of the descent of the mother 
(hr c b oaro race, the omiaaion of which in such a 
fwap ia moat unlikely; and there ia no other to 
«t against it. 

Thschwgr of her name from “ Sarai " to “ Sa- 
nk ” uaw nuk at the same time that Ahraiu’s 
ms was cha n g e d to Ahrshain, on the establish- 
ant of the covenant of circtimcisioa between him 
rod God. That the name “ Sarah ” signifies “ prin- 
*ros ” ia anisemlly acknowledged. But the meen- 
at <f ** Sarai " is still a subject of controversy, 
rhe attar interpreters (as, for example, St. Jerome 
m <2ntW. ttebr^ and those who follow him ) tup* 
pmm it to mean “my princess: ” and explain the 
rkrow hum Sarai to Sarah, as signifying that she 
wro m> longer the queen of one family, hut the 
royal asmmtrrm of - all families of the earth." They 

t that the addition of the letter H, as 
a the sacred Tetragraromaton Jehovah, to 
i of Abram and Sarai, mystically signified 
into covenant with the Lord, 
i Hebraists there is great diversity of 
One opinion, keeping to the same 
I derivation aa that referred to above, explains 
■tm ~ as ** noble,” ** nobility," etc., an explana- 
i which, even more than (be other, labors under 
■ bjartsiu of giving little force to the change. 
mJmer opinion supposes Sarai to be a contracted 

■ — n 77? (SirAfdi). and to signify “ Jebo* 
m ndfar." * Bat this gi*** no force whatever to 
^mmqm, and besides introduces the same name J 
■TOo a proper name too early ia the history. 

tmd ffottowiag F.srald) derives it from rrft, 
is found in Gen. xxxii. 28, Hot. xii. 
me of “to fight," and explains it as 
(streiUmchtig). This last aeems to 
fly the most probable, and differs 
i in giving great force and dignity 
i of name. (See Get. The*, vol. iii. 

ia. of course, that of Abraham, 
am fooro Ur to Haran, from Harm 
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to Canaan, and accompanied him in all the wander* 
ingt of his life. Her only independent action is 
the demand that liagar and Ishmael should be east 
out, far from all rivalry with her and Isaae; a 
demand, symbolically applied in Gal. iv. 22-31 to 
the displacement of the Old Covenant by the New. 
The times in which she plays the most important 
part in the history, are the times when Abraham 
was sojourning, first in Egypt, then in Gerar, and 
where Sarah shared bis deceit, towards Pharaoh 
and towards Ahimelech. On the first occasion, 
about the middle of her life, her personal beauty is 
dwelt upon as its cause (Gen. xii. 11-15); on the 
secoud, just before the birth of Isaac, at a time 
when she was old (thirty seven years before her 
death), but when her vigor had teen miraculously 
restored, the tame cause is alluded to, as supposed 
by Abraham, but not actually stated (xx. 9-11). 
In both cases, especially the last, the truthfulness 
of tte history is seen in the unfavorable contrast 
in wbi^h the conduct both of Abraham and Sarah 
stands to that of Pharaoh and Abimelech. She 
died at Hebron at the age of 127 years, 28 years 
before her husband, and was buried by him in the 
cave of Machpelah. Her burial place, purchased 
of Epbron the Hittite, was the only possession of 
Abraham in the land of promise; it has remained, 
hallowed in the eyes of Jews, Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans alike, to the present day ; aiid in it the 
“shrine of Sarah " is pointed out opposite to that 
of Abraham, with those of Isaac and Hetekah on 
the one side, and those of Jacob and Leah oil the 
other (see Stanley's Led. on Jewish Church , app. 
ii. pp. 484-509). 

Her character, like that of Abraham, is no ideal 
type of excellence, but one thoroughly natural, in- 
ferior to that of her husband, and truly feminine, 
both in its excellences and its defects. She is the 
mother, even more than the wife. Her natural 
motherly affection is seen in her touching desire 
for children, even from her bondmaid, and in her 
unforgiving jealousy of that bondmaid, when she 
l«came a mother; in her rejoicing over her sou 
Isaac, and in the jealousy which resented the 
slightest insult to him, and forbade Ishmael to 
share his sonsliip. It makes her cruel to others as 
well as tender to her own,® and is remarkably con- 
tracted with the sacrifice of natural feeling on the 
part of Abraham to God’s command iu the last 
case (Gen. xxi. 12). To the same character belong 
her ironical laughter at the promise of a child, long 
desired, but now beyond all hope; her trembling 
denial of that laughter, and her change of it to the 
laughter of thankful joy, which she commemorated 
in the name of Isaac. It is a character deeply 
and truly affectionate, but impulsive, jealous, and 
imperious in its affection. It is referred to in the 
N. T. as a type of conjugal obedience in 1 Pet. iii 
6, and as one of the types of faith in Heb. xl 11 

A. B. 

*. (rnfr: [v*t.« m. k«^:] Sara.) 

Skua if the daughter of Asher (Num. xxri. 46). 

SA'RAI [8 »jfL] ('li? [•» below]: Uf.: 
Sarai). The original name of Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham. It is always used in the history from 


• Iro mm flgnlflnenl nroifc os Isaac's marriage 

XW* 67), * lease was comfort ed altar his moth* 

■re Ma. " Aero la a Jewish tradition, baaed ap* 


mediately after the sacrifice of Isaae, that the shock 
of it killed her, and that Abraham found bar dead oa 
his return from Moriah 


179 
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Gw.ii.S9 to xrii. 15, when it was changed to 
Sarah at the same time that her husband's name 
from Abram became Abraham, and the birth of 
Isaac was more distinctly foretold. The meaning 
of the name appears to be, aa Ewald has sug- 
gested, “contentious." [Sarah.] 

SARAIAS [3 syl.] (Zapatas : om. in Vulg.). 

L Skkalah the high-priest (1 Eadr. v. 5). 

2. ('Afopo/af; Alex. [Aid.] Zapatas : Azarins, 
Aznreus.) Sf.kaiah the father of Ezra (1 Eadr. 
riii. 1 ; 2 Eadr. i. 1 ). 

S AH' AM EL ([Rom.] Alex. ZapapiW [Sin. 
and] other MSS. '\oapapi\ : Asaramtl). The 
name of the place in which the assembly of the 
Jews was held at which the hlgb-priesthood was 
conferred upon Simon Maccabeus (1 Macc. xiv. 
28). The fhct that the name is found only in this 
passage has led to the conjecture that it is an im- 
perfect version of a word in the original Hebrew or 
Syriac, from which the present Greek text of the 
Maccabees is a translation. Some (as Castellio) 
have treated it as a corruption of Jerusalem: but 
this is inadmissible, since it is inconceivable that 
so well-known a name should be corrupted. The 
other conjectures are enumerated by Grimm in the 
Kurzgtf. extgelischtt llandb. on the passage. A 
few only need be named here, but none seem per- 
fectly satisfactory. All appear to adopt the read- 
ing AtnramtL 1. Hahatsav Millo , “the court 
of Millo," Millo being not improlmbly the citadel 
of Jerusalem [vol. iii. p. 1937]. This is the con- 
jecture of Grotius, and has at least the merit of 
iugeuuity. a 2. J/nhatur Am Ely “ the court of 
the people of God, that is, the great court of the 
Temple." This is due to Ewald (Cesch. iv. 387), 
who compares with it the well-known Sarbeth 
Sabanni Ely given by Eusebius as the title of the 
Maccnbfcan history. [See Maccabees, vol. ii. p. 
1718.] 3. IhtMhanr Am El , “the gate of the 

people of God," adopted by Winer ( Rmhcb .). 4. 

Haw ir Am El, “ prince of the people of God," as 
if not the name of a place, but the title of Simon, 
the “ in " hnving been inserted by puzzled copyists. 
This is adopted by Grimm himself, it has in its 
favor the fact that without it Simon is here styled 
high-priest only, and his second title, “captain and 
governor of the Jews and priests" (ver. 47), is 
then omitted in the solemn official record — the 
very place where it ought to be found. It also 
seems to be countenanced by the Peahito-Syriac 
version, which certainly omits the title of “high- 
priest," but inserts Rnbba de Israel, “ leader of 
Israel." None of these explanations, however, can 
be regarded as entirely satisfactory. O. 

SARAPH /cry, poison- 

ous] : 2apd<p; [Vat. 2am :] Jncendens). Men- 
tioned in 1 Chr. iv. 22 among the descendants of 
Sbelah the son of Judah. Burlington (Cental, i. 
179) makes Seraph a descendant of Jokim, whom 
he regards as the third son of Shelah. In the 
Targum of R. Joseph, Joash and Saraph are 
identified with M ah Ion and Chilion, “who mar- 

ii cd OlbjS) in Mo»b.” 

8ARCHEDONUS ([Rom. Vat] la X tp- 
9or6s, [Alex.] Zax*pM*i [Aid. 2apx*96vos 0 
Arch tthmnsmr, Achtnossar , Sarcedonas# ir), a col- 
lateral form of the name Eaar-haddon [Esak-iiad- 


• Juntos and TramslUus render it by m atria rnawt- 
- K Mae. 
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don], occurring Tob. i. 21. The form in A. F. hr 
Sachrrdonus appears to be an oversight. [»- can as 
from the Aldine edition. — A.] B. F. W. 

SARDE'US (Z« paXtas; Alex. Zapiam [® 
Tisch., but Zop&uof, Baber's ed.; Aid. 2nplom:j 
Tebedias). Aziza (1 Eadr. ix. 28; eooip. E*r 
x. 27). 

SARDINE. SARDIV8 (DT*», Utm: r*r 
8 iou* sttrdius) ia, according to the IJX. sad 
Joseph us (BtlL JucL v. 5, § 7), the correet render- 
ing of the Hebrew term, which occurs in Ex. ix'ih 
17, xxxix. 10, as the name of the stone which 
occupied the first place in the first row of the high- 
priest's breastplate; it should, however, be m ti eri 
that Josephus is not strictly consistent with hi® 
self, for in the Antiq. iii. 7, § 5, he says that the 
sardonyx waa the first fto** in the Inetfhti: 
still as this latter named mineral ia merely anotfcr 
variety of agate, to which alto the sard or ssrdras 
belongs, there is no very great discrepancy ia the 
statements of the Jewish historian. The idem b 
mentioned by Ezekiel (xxviii. 13) as one of the «e»- 
ments of the king of Tyre. In Rev. iv. 3, Si. John 
declares that he whom he saw sitting on the 
heavenly throne “ waa to look upon like a jnper 
and a sardine stone." The sixth foundation of 
the wall of the heavenly Jerusalem was a wm/iw 
(Rev. xxi. 20). There can scarcely be a douta 
that either the sard or the sardonyx is the none 
denoted by 6dein. The authority of Joseph* ia 
all that relates to the high-priest's breastplate bo 4 
the greatest value, for as Braun (Z*r IVst Sac. 
Htb. p. 635) has remarked, Josephus was noi colt 
a Jew but a priest, who might have seen the beeab- 
plate with the whole sacerdotal vestments a hun- 
dred times, since in his time the Temple was land- 
ing; the Vulgate agrees with his nomenclature: ia 
Jerome's time the breastplate wa* still to fee ia 
speefed in the Temple of Concord : hence it will 
readily he acknowledged that Ibis agreement of the 
two is of great weight. 

The sard, which is a superior variety of ags®. 
has long been a favorite stone for the engr>«fr» 
art: “on this stone,*’ sav* Mr. King (.4*/^' 
CmiSy p. 5), “ all the finest works of the 
celel rated artists are to he found ; and this 
without good cause, such is its toughneaa, fecil-ti 
of working, beauty of color, and the high polth 
of which it is susceptible, and whieh Pliny rtai® 
that it retains longer than any other gem." Saids 
differ in color; there is a bright red variety which, 
in Pliny’s time, was the most esteemed, and, pw 
hsps. the Heb. 6dem. from a root which means - »*• 
be red," points to this kind; there ia also a pak» 
or honey-colored variety; hut in sQ sards there » 
aiways a shade of yellow mingling with the red 
(see King's Ant. 6Vms, p. 6). The mrdiua. 
cording to Pliny (//. A”, xxxvii. 7>, derived r* 
name from Sardis in Lydia, where it was fr-* 
found; Babylonian specimens, however, were »' r 
most esteemed. The Ilehreas, in the time * 1 
Mcses. could easily have obtained their said 
from Arabia, in which country they were at re 
time the breastplate was made ; other precious storea 
not acquirable during their wanderings, mat hstv 
been brought with them from the land of the* 
bondage when “they spoiled the Egyptians." 

W. H- 

SARDIS [orSART>R8] (Sipteub A dry 
situated about two miles to the smith of the ris* 
Heron®, just below the range ef Tnsht (Bm 
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fr»y*b on m spar of which its acropolis was built. ' mi Turkish carpets. Some of the woolen rnairo- 
hw the ancient residence of the kings of Lydia, factures, of a peculiarly fine texture, were called 
After its conquest by Cyrus, the Persians always j \pi\ordmSff. 'Hie hall through which the king 
kept s garrison in the citadel, on account of its of Persia passed from his state apartments to the 
a*nl strength, which induced Alexander the gate where he mounted on his horse, was laid aith 
Gn* when it was surrendered to him in the these, and no foot but that of the monarch w:u 
■ysd of the battle of the Granicus, similarly to allowed to tread on them. In the description 
neopy it. Sardis was in very early timet, both given of the habits of a young Cyprian exquisite 
frm a the extremely fertile character of the neigh- of great wealth, he is represented as reposing upon 
Ucing region, and from its convenient position, a a bed of which the feet were silver, and upon which 
mmretal m ut of importance. Chestnuts were these \pi\ordmSfS laptiiayal were laid as a mat- 
fir* produced in the neighborhood, which procured tress. Sardis, too, was the place where the metal 
tv« the nan* of &d\avi XapHiavoi. The art eUctrum was procured (Soph. Antig. 1037); and 
<4 dyeing wool is said by Pliny to have been I it was thither that the Spartans sent in the sixth 
iswntcd there: and at any rate, Sardis was the , century b. c. to purchase gold for the purpose of 
nttTtpfr of the died woolen manufactures, of which I gilding the face of the Apollo at Amyclee. This 
ling* with its vast flocks (woAinrpo/Sarwrdri), 1 was proliably furnished by the auriferous sand of 
Herod. % furnished the raw material. Hence the l’actolus, a brook which came from Tuiolua, 
se hrar U the +oiruc(8*t 2ap3iaraJ, and Sappho and nm through the agon i of Sardis by the side 
*afta of the woutUoi fido$\ri$ Ai&* op icaXbp of the great temple of Cyliebe. But though its 
ifym % which was perhaps something like the mod- gold-washings may have heeti celebrated in early 
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fen. the greatness of Sardis in its 1«*t days was 
«• wS mare due to its general commercial irapor- 
aud its convenience as an entrepot. This 
•erne to follow from the statement, tint not only 
* »*r iad gold coins were there first minted, but 
'kerv also the class of «<f*nAo i (stationary traders 
•* ouwtradwainguished from the or travel - 

'*Z arrr hu nts) first arose. It was also, at any 
*s> b et ween the fisH of the Lydian and that of the 
f’Bwi dynasty, a slave-mart. 

Swfe reco v er e d the privilege of municipal gov- 
* r- s e i t /and, as was alleged several centuries | 
thrswds the right of a sanctuary) upon its sur- 
* skr to Alexander the Great, but its fortunes for 
ant three hundred yean are very obscure. It 
**ed hands more than once in the contests 
hmauB the dynariies which arose after the death 
4 Unander. to the year 314 b. c., it was taken 


cry, in obtaining possession of the person of the 
latter. After the min of Antiochus's fortunes, it 
passed, with the re»t of Asia on that side of Tau- 
rus, under the dominion of the kings of Pergamue. 
whose interests led them to divert the course of 
traffic I'd ween Asia and Europe away from Sardis. 
Its productive soil must always have continued a 
source of wealth : but its importance as a central 
mart appears to have diminished from the time of 
the invasion of Asia by Alexander. Of the few 
inscriptions which have been discovered, all, or 
nearly all, belong to the time of the Roman empire. 
Yet there still exist considerable remains of the 
earlier days. The massive temple of Cybebe still 
bears witness in its fragmentary remains to the 
i wealth and architectural skill of the people that 
1 raised it Mr. Cockerell, who visited it in 1813, 
1 found two columns standing with their architrave. 


mi — rfc u rt by the army of Antiochus the Great, 
»wdrgad his cousin A chants in K for two yean 



as he at lsat did through traich 


the stone of which stretched in a single block from 
the centra of one to that of the other. This stone, 
although it was not the largest of the srdiltrave. 
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be cslcu lale s must bare weighed 36 loot. The 
diameters of the columns supporting it are 6 feet 
4$ inches at about 35 feet below the capital The 
present soil (apparently formed by the crumbling 
away of the bill which backs the temple on its 
eastern side) is more than 25 feet above the pave- 
ment. Such proportions are not inferior to those 
of the columns in the Heneum at Samos, which 
divides, in the estimation of Herodotus, with the 
Artemisium at Kphesus, the palm of preeminence 
among all the works of Greek art. And as regards 
the details, “the capitals appeared,” to Mr. Cock- 
erell, “ to surpass any specimen of the Ionic be had 
seen in perfection of desipi and execution.” On 
the north side of the acropolis, overlooking the 
valley of the Hermus, is a theatre near 400 feet in 
diameter, attached to a stadium of about 1,000. 
This probably was erected after the restoration of 
Sardis by Alexander. In the attack of Sardis by 
Antioch us, descrilied by Polybius (vii. 15-18), it 
constituted one of the chief points on which, after 
entering the city, the assaulting force was directed. 
The temple belongs to the era of the Lydian 
dynasty, and is nearly contemporaneous with the 
temple of Zeus Panbellenius in ./Egina, and that 
of Herfc in Samos. To the same date may be as- 
signed the “ Valley of Sweets ” (y\wchs hryKAv), 
a pleasure ground, the fame of which Polycrates 
endeavored to rival by the so-called Isxurn at 
Samos. 

The modern name of the ruins at Sardis is Sert- 
KnlrtsL Travellers describe the appearance of the 
locality on approaching it from the N. W. as that 
of complete solitude. The Pactolus is a mere thread 
of water, all but evanescent in summer time. The 
WatUs-lchai (llemms), in the neighborhood of the 
town, b between 50 and 60 yards wide, and nearly 
3 feet deep, but its waters are turbid and disagree- 
able, and sre not only avoided as unfit for drink- 
ing, but have the load reputation of generating 
the fever which U the scourge of the neighboring 
plain*. 

In the time of the emperor Til>erius, Sardis was 
desolated by an earthquake, together with eleven, 
or as Kusebius save twelve, other important cities 
of Asia. The whole face of the country b said to 
have been changed by this convulsion. In the 
ease of Sardb the calamity was increased by a pe%- 
tilential fever which followed ; and so much com- 
passion was in consequence excited for the city at 
Rome, that its tribute was remitted for five years, 
and it received a benefaction from the privy purse 
of the emperor. This was in the year 17 a. n. 
Nine years afterwards the Sardians are found 
among the competitors for the honor of erecting, 
as representatives of the Asiatic cities, a temple to 
their ltenefector. [S.mykxa.] On thb occasion 
they plead, not only their ancient services to Rome 
in the time of tlte Macedonian war, hut tbeir well- 
watered country, their climate, and the richness of 
the neighboring soil: there is no allusion, however, 
to the important manufactures and the commerce 
of the early times. In the time of Pliny it was 
included in the same ctmrentns juti/Hcus with Phil- 
adelphia, with the Cadueni, a Macedonian colony 
ia the neighborhood, with some settlements of the 
old Meonian population, and a few other towns of 
less note. These Mroniant still continued to call 
Sanlb by its ancient name Hyd£, which it bore in 
the time of Ompbale. 

The only passage in which Sardb b mentioned 
in the Bible, b Rev. ill 1-6. There b nothing in 
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it which appears to have any special rdran to 
the peculiar circumstances of the city, or to mtp 
thing else than the moral and spiritual con d ilb e 
of the Christian community existing there, lbs 
latter was probably, in its secular vebtiou, patj 
nearly identical with that at Philadelphia. 

(A then® us ii. 48, vi. 231, xil 514, 510; Ar- 
rian , L 17 ; Pliny, //. N. v. 39, xv. 23 ; Siepka- 
nus Byz. v. "T&rj ; Paneanbs, iii. 9, 5; tiuto 
rus Sic. xx. 107; Scholiast, Arbtoph. Poe. 1174; 
lloeckh, / nscriptioHc s (Jrxccm, Nos. 3451-3471; 
Herodotus, i. 69, 94, iil 48, viii. 105; Steal o, xii 
$ 5; Tacitus, AnnaL ii. 47, iii 63, hr. 55; t «ker- 
ell, in Leake s Asia Minor, p 341: AnuideU, /**- 
catenet in Asia Minor , i. pp. 26-28; Icn.listchd^ 
Asit AI intuit, pp. 232-242 ) J. W. B. 

SARDITES THE Y * 

«8t [Vat- -3fi]: Saredita). The descendants rf 
Skkkd the son of Zebu Ion (Nom. xxvi. 26u 

SARDONYX (<rap96rvt : snrekmyr) b bms- 
tioned in the N. T. once only, namely, in Kev. 
xxi. 20, as the stone which garnished the fifth fcw- 
daiion of the wall of the heavenly Jerusalem. - By 
sardonyx,” says Pliny (//. N. xxxvii. 6), who do- 
scribes several varieties, “was formerly understood, m 
its name implies, a sard with a white ground 1 rawlk 
it, like the flesh under the finger-nail.” I be mr- 
donyx consbts of “ a white opaque layer, raprvm- 
posed upon a red transparent stratum of the ties 
red sard ” ( Antique (Jews, p. 9); it b. like the 
sard, merely a variety of agate, and b frequently 
employed by engravers for the purpose of a sigato 
ring. W. H- 

SA'REA (Sarea). One of the five scribes 

ready to write swiftly ” whom Eedras was com- 
manded to take (2 Esdr. xiv. 24). 

SAREPTA (idpewre: Snrepia: Syriac, 
Tsnrpnth ). The Greek form of the name which m 
the Hebrew text of the O. T. appears as Zau- 
phath. The place b designated by the same to 
mub on its single occurrence in the N. T. • lahs 
iv. 26) that it b when first mentioned in the LXX 
version of 1 K. xvii. 9, “ SaxepU of Sidoois." 

a 

SAR'GON (X*y [perh. Fbs., preset J 
the sen, Ges.] : 'Apr*: Snryom) wee one the 
greatest of the Assyriau kings. Hie nai.-e b real 
in the native inscriptions as Sergina, while a tow 
which he built and called after himself (mm Kboe- 
sabad) was known as Saryhun to the Aral we 
geographers. He is mentioned by name oedv >w« 
in Scripture (Is. xx. 1), and then not in an Lw *- 
ical Itook, which formerly led histuriana and er.tirv 
to suspect that be was not really a king dient 
from those mentioned in Kings and Gimmicks. : «t 
rather one of those kings under another name. V*. 
tringa, Oflerhaus, Kichhoru, and Huptfeld irlwstifird 
him with Shalmaneser; Grotius, Lowth. and K«I 
with Sennacherib; Perisonius, Kolinsky, and )h 
chaelb with Ksarbaddoo. All these cotijrctsees 
are now shown to be wrong by the A**v nan in- 
scriptions, which prove Sergon to have hern As- 
ti net and different from the several monarch* named, 
and fix his place in the list — where U lmd less 
already assigned by Rosenm idler, Geeroim, Kwali, 
and Winer — between Shalmaneser and Sennach- 
erib. He was certainly Sennacherib** Usher, sad 
there b no reason to doubt that be waa lb im- 
mediate predecessor. He a scended the ttosef 
Assyria, as we gather toon hb aimak, h the seas 
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yew that Merodacb-Bakufam ascended the throne 
m Habytan, which, according to Ptolemy's Canon, 
w a. c. Til. He seems to have been an usurper, 
mA of royal birth, for in his inscriptions he 
avoids all mention of his father. It has 
hasn conjectured that he took advantage of Shal- 
mmem r s absence at the protracted siege of Sama- 
na R. xviL 6) to effect a revolution at the seat 
«f fowwnent, by which that king was deposed, 
sod be h i msel f substituted in his room. [Shal- 
l) It is remarkable that Sargon claims 
of Samaria, which the narrative in 
Rmes ^ p«rt rs to assign to bis predecessor. He 
ftaro* the event in bis first year, before any of bis 
iihcr expeditions. Perhaps, therefore, be is the 
*- bog Of Aaayria ” intended in 2 K. xvii. 6 and 
trni. 1 1, who as not mid to be Shalmaneser, though 
•* might naturally suppose so from no other name 
taiag mentioned.* Or perhaps he claimed the 
(waqoeet as bis own, though Shalmaneser really 
■plashed it, because the capture of the city oc- 
’ be bad been acknowledged king in the 
At any mte, to him lieiongs the 
of the Samaritans (27,280 families, ac- 
•ardtag le hie own statement) in Halah, and on 
As Hahur (Kknbtmr)', the river of (iozan, and (at 
a taker period prohaMy) in the cities of the Modes. 

undoebtedly a great and successful 
In hta annals, which cover a sp.ice of 
an (from n- c 721 to b. c. 7'MP, he gives 
nt of his warlike expeditions against llahy- 
I S«iaiana on the south. Media on the east, 
i aa*4 < 'afipadoeia towards the north, Syria, 
PthWtMr. Arabia, and Egypt towards the west and 
Lw math we st. In Babylonia he deposed Mero- 

brk mtbn . and ratal Juhed a viceroy; in Media 
W »ell a number of cities, which lie peopled with 
»*f*j«eo from other quarters ; in Armenia and the 
esuntrie* he gained many victories; 
w*Ar in Use far west he redoced Philistia. peue- 
trsml d«rp into the Arabian peninsula, and forced 
Ink to aabmit to his arms and consent to the 
^mmt cf a tri>-ote In this hut direction lie 
s»m u> have waged three wars — one in bis sec- 
m4 i«or fis. c. 72*)). for the possession of Gaza: 
aiwr is bia sixth year (i». c. 715), when Egypt 
m>€ waa the otyeet of attack : and a third In his 
sms* i». * . 7 12 >. when the special sulked of con- 
*, which Sargon took by one of 
This is the event which causes the 
«f Sorgan s name in Scripture. Isaiah 
at the time of this expedition to 
• pst off Ins shoe, and go naked and larefoot,” for 
a mcm that - the king of Assyria should lend away 
l<^ptxans pr.wvwrt, and the Ethiopian* cap- 
tao. (snmg and old, naked and barefoot, to the 
dmtd igiit” (la xx. 2-1). We may gather 
ta* Ua rvther that Ethiopians and Egyptian* 
twmd part of the garrison of Aabdod and were 
•S* mod vttJh the city, or that the attack on the 
FUmw* levs was accompanied by an inrasion of 
Eryk Swff, which was disastrous to the Egyptian*. 
TW torn of the ■Clark, being a. c. 712, would fall 
tta Uo wif of the first Ethiopian king, Sslaeo 
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I M who probably conquered Egypt in b. c. 714 
(Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. 388, note 7, 2d ed.), 
and it is in agreement with this [that] Sargon 
speaks of Egypt as being at this time subject to 
Meroi 1 . Besides these expeditions of Sargon, bis 
monuments mention that he took Tyre, and re- 
ceived tribute from the Greeks of Cyprus, against 
whom there is some reason to think that he con- 
ducted an attack in person.* 

It is not as a warrior only that Sargon deserves 
special mention among the Assyrian kings. He 
was also the builder of useful works and of one of 
the most magnificent of the Assyrian palaces. He 
relates that he thoroughly repaired the walls of 
Nineveh, which be seems to have elevated from a 
provincial city of some importance to the first posi- 
tion in the empire; and adds farther, that in its 
neigh borhood he constructed the palace and town 
which he made his principal residence. This was 
the city now known as u the French Nineveh,” or 
u Khorsabad,” from which the valuable series of 
Assyrian monuments at present in the Ijouvre is 
derived almost entirely. Traces of Sargon't build* 
ings have been fouud also at Nimrftd and Koyun- 
jik ; and his time is marked by a considerable ad- 
vance in the useful and ornamental arts, which 
seem to have profited by the connection which he 
established between Assyria and Egypt. He probaldy 
reigned nineteen years, from b. c. 721 to b. c. 702, 
when he left the throue to his son, the celebrated 
Sennacherib. G. R. 

SARI1) (THip [one left, a survivor ]: *E«r«- 
8«rvflvAd, f 2f88o(/«r; Alex. 2ap$t8, 2api8: So rid). 
A cnief landmark of the territory of Zebulun, ap- 
parently the pivot of the western and southern 
lioundaries (Josh. xix. 10, 12). All that can be 
gatliered of its position is that it lay to the west of 
Chisloth-Tabor. It was unknown to Eusebius and 
Jerome, and no trace of it seems to have been 
found by any traveller since their day ( Onom. 
“ Saritli ”). 

The ancient Syriac version, in each case, reads 
Asdod. T*his may be only from the interchange, 
so frequent in this version, of R and D. At any 
mte, the Ashdod of the Philistines cannot be in- 
tended. G. 

SA'RON (rbw Sopsvra; in some MSS. arrr 
p*v a, i. e. VHyn [/Ae pilin'] : Sorona). The 
district in which Gydda stood (Acts ix. 35 only); 
the Sharon of the O. T. The absence of the ar- 
ticle from Eydda, and its presence before Saron, is 
noticeable. and shows that the name denotes a dis- 
trict — as in “ The Shefelah,” and in our own 
** Hie NVeald,” M The Downs.” G. 

• The Plain extended along the sra-oojwt from 
Joppa to Ciesarea, aliout 30 miles. Though con- 
nected by teat to Eydda, in Acts ix. 35, Saron in- 
cluded that city. It has been conjectured that there 
1 was a village of this name, but no trace of it has 
1 Iteen discovered. Luke‘i meaning is that not only 
I the inhabitants of Eydda hut of the Plain gener- 
ally, beard of the miracle and believed. H. 


* • p-r**arity of phraseology In 2 K xvlU. | 6 The statue of Sorgoo, now In tbv Berlin Museum, 

• • *++*• indtoaSeo a knowledge oo the port was found at Idaltum In pru* It l* not very likely 

2 Stalsainar was not the actual that the king's statue would hare baeo set up unless 

apw - la «tae foartfe soar of llraekUh,' he ea\s. he had made the expedition in person. 

kkwf <2 Aavyria earn* up against 8am*- <* ThU barbarous word l* obtained bj joining to 9a 

: and at ttaa sod of threw yoor*. * . , .. 

4 rid tbv first word of tba following vans, Hjy], 
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SABOTH1E [4syL] (2ap**t [V**- -§««]; I 
Alex. [AW ] XapmBit: Canm*U «). 44 The sous of | 

Barothie " are among the sons of tlie aerranU of | 
Solomon who returned with ZorobabeL according i 
to the list in 1 Kadr. t. 34. There is nothing cor- 
responding to it in the Hebrew. 

8AR'SECHIM (C'pP'O? \prmct <>f dr 
euMvdis] : Sat y dim). One of the generals of 
Nebuchadnezzar's army at the taking of Jerusalem 
(Jer. xxxix. 3). Hr npp«-ars to have held the office 
of chief euntieli, for diu’u saris is probably a title 
and not a proper name. In Jer. xxxix. 13, Nebu- 
shaaban is called Itab-saris, “ chief eunuch,*’ and 
the question arises whether Xelnishasban and Sar- 
sechim may not lie names of the same person In 
the LXX., verses 3 and 13 are mixed up together, 
and so hopelessly corrupt that it is impossible to 
infer anything from tlieir reading of N afiovcdx^p 
[but Comp. tia&ovaapcaxif*] for Sarsechim. In | 
Gesenius* Thttaurut it is conjectured that Saiw- 
chim and Hab-saris may be identical, and both 
titles of the same office. 

SA'RUCH ( Inpovx : SarMf/). Sf.ruc; the 
son of Keu (Luke iii. 35). 

SATAN. The word itself, the Hebrew 
Is simply an “adversary/' and is soused in 1 Sam. 
xxix. 4; 2 Sam. xix. 22: 1 K. v. 4 (IJCX. 4w»- 
$ov\o $ ) ; in 1 K. xi. 25 (I.XX. arr ucfiptvoi): in 
Nuni. xxii. 22, and l*s. cix. G J.XX. 8<d£oAos and 
cognate words); in 1 K. xi. 14, 23 (l -XX. wcrrcfy). 
Tliis original sense is still found in our Ijord's ap- 
plication of the name to St. leter in Matt. xvi. 23. 
It is used as a proper name or title only four times 
in the O. T., numely, (with the article) in Joh i. 6, 
12, ii. 1; Zcch. iii. 1, and (without the article) in 
1 Chr. xxi. 1. In esicli case the 1JCX. has 5 td&o- 
Aos, and the Vulgate S*tian. In the N. T. the j 
word is warorat, followed by the Vulgate Saturn*, 
except in 2 Cor. xii. 7, where aarar is used. It »k 
found in twenty-five places (exclusive of (Kirallcl pas- 
sages). and the corresponding word 4 itd&oAos in 
about the same nunilier. The title 4 a px 4 ** too 
Kdcfiov rovrov is used three times; 4 w otnjp6s is 
used certainly six times, probally more frequently, 
and 4 wti pd(*v twice. 

It is with the Scriptural revelation on tlie sub- 
ject that we are here concerned, and it is clear, 
from this simple en unit ration of passages, that it is 
to be sought in the New, rather than in the Old 
Testament. 

It divides itself naturally into the consideration 
of bis existence, his nature, and his power and 
action. 

(A.) Hu* Existexck. — It would be a waste if 
time to prove, that, in various degrees of clearness, 
the personal existence of a Spirit of Evil is revealed 
again and again in Scripture. Every quality, every 
action, which can indicate personality, is attributed 
to him in Language which cannot lie explained away. 
It is not difficult to see why it should l>e thus re- 
vealed. It is obvious tliat the fact of LL« existence 
is of spiritual importance, and it is also clear, from 
the nature of the case, that it could not be discov- 
ered, although it might lie suspected, by human 
reason. It is in the power of that reason to test 
any supposed manifestations of supernatural power, 
and any asserted principles of Divine action, which 
fall within its sphere of experience ( 44 the earthly 
things ” of John iii. 12): it may by such examina- 
tion satisfy itself of the truth and divinity of a Per- 
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•on or a book ; but, having done this, it siwt tfwa 
accept and understand, without being able to ftnl 
or to explain, the disclosures of this Divine aathur- 
ity upon subjects Iwyoiul this world (the ** he a venl y 
things,'* of which it is said that none can see m 
disclose them, sate the “ Sou of Man who is in 
heaven *’). 

It is true, that human thought can — at m 
a //» *»•#» probability or improl ability in such state- 
ments uinde, I ssed on tlie perception of a greater cr 
less degree of accordance in principle between tW 
tilings seen and the tilings unseen, between tie 
effects, which are visible, and the causes, which are 
revealed from tlie regions of mystery. But e»e» 
this power of weighing probability it appli—14r 
rather to the feet and tendency, than to the aieibni, 
of supernatural action. This is true cacti of natu- 
ral action ley on d tlie spliere of human ol wiu Us. 
In the discussion of the Plurality of Worlds, far 
example, it may l<e asserted without doubt, that 
in all the orlis of tlie universe the Divine p ow it. 
wisdom, and goodness must lie exercised ; hut the 
inference that the method of their exercise h fasusl 
there, aa here, in the creation of sen tin it mud rmiiooai 
lieinga, is one at hest of but moderate probability. 
Still more is this the case in the spiritual worfcL 
Whatever supernatural orders of beings may ex—, 
we can conclude tliat in their case, as in own, Uw 
Divine government nu»t l« carried on by the on— 
of individual freedom of action with the owmljg 
power of God, and must tend finally to that gmd 
which is his central attribute. But lieyond Ufa 
we can assert nothing to l* certain, and caw stanch 
even say of any part of the method of this govern- 
ment, whether it is antecedently probable or is>- 
prolable. 

Thus, on our present subject, man can ascertain 
by olwervMtion the existence of ev il, that is, of facta 
and thoughts contrary to the standard which con- 
science asserts to be the true one. bringing with 
them suffering and misery as their inevitable re- 
sults If he attempts to trace them to their can— a, 
he finds them to arise, for each individual, partly 
from the power of certain internal impulses which 
act u| on the will, partly from the influence of ex- 
ternal circu instances. These circumstances the— 
selves arise, either from the laws of nature and so- 
ciety. or hy the deliberate action of other — en. 
He can conclude with certainty, that t>oth serin d 
causes must exist by tlie permission of ( iod. mi 
must finally be overruled to his will. But whether 
there exists any superhuman but subordinate caret 
of the circumstances, and whether there he rev 
similar influence acting in the origination of the 
impulses which move the will, this is a qwratfan 
which he cannot answer with certainty. A wakey 
front the observation of tlie only ultimate re — 
which be can discover in the visible world, i— i«. 
the free action of a personal will, may lend k.ai. 
and generally has led him, to coi jerture in the af- 
firmative, but still the inquiry remains wnu s wuu wd 
by authority. 

'l*he tendency of the mind in its inquiry is gua- 
erally towards one or other of two extreme s . Ihe 
first is to consider evil as a negative imperfecta*, 
arising, in some unknown and inexplicable wav. 
front the nature of matter, or from some dfatwrUng 
influences which limit the actioo of goo d we— «n 
earth ; in fact, to ignore as much of evil — p o— ri te, 
and to decline to refer the residuum to awy preili— 
cause at all. The other is the old Ifensan or Ms— 
ichsean hypothesis, which traces the cswAcsx* si 
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at to a rind Crwtor, not subordinate to the Cre- 
mar of Good, though perhaps inferior to Him in 
pswar, and destined to be overcome by Him at last. 
Ibtweea these two extreme* the wind varied, 
iLroqgfc osuay gradations of thought and countless 
brms of saperstithm. Each hypothesis had its ar- 
iuu iU uf probability against the other. l*be first 
blond ouder the difficulty of being insufficient as 
aa acerau* of the anomalous fact*, and indeteruii- 
i-ai* in its aooount of the disturbing causes; the 
serse d aimed against that belief in the Uuity of 
(jod aod tiie natural supremacy of goodness, which 
a supported by the deepest instincts of the heart, 
ft* lath were bud in a sphere beyond human cog- 
aoaaee; aculwr could be peeved or disproved with 
etftamty. 

IV ICn elation of Scripture, speaking with au- 
thor* meets the truth, and removes the error in- 
herent in both these hypotheses. It asserts in the 
e wp » t terms the perfect supremacy of God, so 
last ouder h i pertutadon alone, and for his inscru- 
table purposes, eiil is allowed to exist (see for 
teuBpla, Prov. xvi. 4; Is. xlv. 7; Am. iii. 6: 
wap. Hum. ix. 22, 23). It regards this evil as an 
sisuly and corruption, to be taken away by a 
sww manifestation of Divine Love in the Incarna- 
tion sad Atonement. The conquest of it began 
'riadi in (jo 1's ordinance alter the Fall itself, 
■as efeted actually ou the Cross, and shall be 
f ri mi td m its results at the Judgment D^r. 
>til ynptsre recognizes the existence of evil in 
t-w world, not only aa felt in outward circum- 
•'wen ;** the world "), and aa iubom in the soul 
* man (*• tiie flesh ”), but also aa proceeding 
the influence of an Evil Spirit, exercising 
that mysterious power of free will, which God's 
rsbwhal creatures possess, to rebel against Him, 
md to draw others into the same rebellion (“ the 


In acour dance with the 44 economy " and pro- 
piwiuus of Gods rrrelaiiou, the existence of 
•'■Saw is bat gradually revealed. In the first en- 
trance of evil into the world, the temptation is 
r dwrwd only to the serpent. It is true that the 
waste narrative, mud especially the spiritual nature 
sf Ike tem pt a t i on ( M to be as gods "), which was 
waked to the sensusl motive, would force ou any 
ifc segtohd reader * the conclusion that something 
user than a m ere animal agency was at work; 
iwt the time was not tlien come to reveal, what 
■flu wants was revealed, that “he who sinneth 
ef the devil " (1 John iii. 8), that “the old 
■ r ps to ” o 4 (jenesi* was “ called the devil and 
'wftan. who deceireth the whole world ” (Rev. xii. 
Mtl). 


TWuoghoat the whole period of the patriarchal 
md Jewish disp ens at i on, this vague and imperfect 

of the Source of Evil alone was gi\en. 

Iae S«rw of all Good is set forth in all his su- 
fferer and unapproachable Merely ; evil is known 
«^rstr**G as the felling sway from Him ; and the 
-«m*v ** of idols, rather than any positive evil 
■flswii i , as represented aa the opposite to bis 
mt*y and goodness. The Law gives “ the knowl- 
dp ef tin ” in the soul, without referring to any 
■ n s m sl inflnmoe of evil to foster it; it denounces 


• flae Vlad. li. M, feb y M hsflbAsw fosrw cie^A- 

to«m«fesr. 


i s w s ibb, if for no other, it « 
t the In t er pretati on of " ltsssl, r fivso by 
, and others, la Lav. art 8, as 


idolatry, without even hinting, what the N. T. 
declares plainly, that such evil implied a “ powei 
of Satan.” 6 

The book of Job stands, in any case, alone 
(whether we refer it to an early or a later period) 
on the basis of 44 natural religion," apart from the 
gradual and orderly evolutions of the Mosaic reve- 
lation. In it, for the first time, we find a distinct 
mention of “ Satan," “ the adversary " of Job. 
But it is' important to remark the emphatic stress 
laid on hit subordinate position, on the absence of 
all but delegated power, of all terror, and all grand- 
eur in bis character. He comes among the “ aone 
of God" to present himself liefore the Lord; hit 
malice and envy are permitted to hare scope, in 
accusation or in action, only for God's own pur- 
poses; and it is especially remarkable that no power 
of spiritual influence, but only a power over out- 
ward circumstances, is attributed to him. All this 
is widely different from the dear and terrible reve- 
lations of the N. T. 

The Captivity brought the Israelites face to face 
with the great dualism of the Persian mythology, 
the conflict of Ormuzd with Ahriman, the co- 
ordinate Spirit of Evil. In the books written alter 
Use Captivity we have again the name of 44 Satan " 
twice mentioned; but it is confessed by all that 
the Satan of Scripture bears no resemblance to the 
Persian Ahriman. His subordination and inferi- 
ority are as strongly marked aa ever. In 1 Chr. 
xxi. 1, where the name occurs without the article 
(“ an adversary," not “ the adversary "), the com- 
parison with 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 shows distinctly that, 
in the temptation of David, Satan's malice was 
overruled to work out the “anger of the Ixird" 
against Israel. In Zech. iii. 1, 2, “Satan" b 
6 arrlBucos (aa in 1 Pet v. 8), the accuser of 
Joshua before the throne of God, rebuked and put 
to silence by Him (comp. l’s. cix. 6). In the cast, 
as of the good angels, so also of the Evil One, the 
presence of fable and idolatry gave cause to the 
manifestation of the truth. [Angels, i. 97 6.] 
It would bare been impossible to guard the Israel- 
ites more distinctly from the fascination of the 
great dualistic theory of their conquerors. 

It is perhaps not difficult to oonjecture, that the 
reason of this reserve aa to tiie disclosure of the 
existence awl nature of Satan is to be found in 
the inveterate tendency of the Israelites to idolatry, 
an idolatry based as usual, in great degree, on the 
supposed power of their false gods to inflict evil. 
The existence of evil spirits is suggested to them 
in the stern prohibition and punuhment of witch- 
craft (Ex. xxii. 18; DeuL xviii 10), and in tht 
narrative of the possession of men by an “ evil " or 
“lying spirit from the lxwd" (1 Sam. xvi. 14 
l K. xxii. 22); the tendency to seek their aid is 
shown by the rebukes of tbs prophets (Is. \ iii 
19, dpc.). But this tendency would have been in- 
creased tenfold by tbe revelation of tbe existence of 
the great enemy, concentrating round himself all 
the powers of evil and enmity against God. There- 
fore, it would seem, the revelation of the 44 strong 
man armed" was withheld until “the stronger 
than he" should be made manifest 

For in the New Test, this reserve suddenly vao- 


a reference to the Spirit of Evil. 8och a referenos 
would not ooly stand aiooe, bat would be entirety in- 
co n si s t ent with the whole tenor of tbs Mosaic ravels 
don. See Oat or Ayonxmxst. 
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■bet. !n the interval between the Old end New 
Tot the Jewish mind bed pondered on the scanty 
revelations already giveo of eril spiritual influence. 
Bat the Apocryphal Books (as, for example, Tobit 
and Judith), while dwelling on “ demons *’ (8a * po- 
rta). here no notice of Satan. The same may be 
observed of Josephus. The only instance to the 
. co ntrar y is the reference already made to Wisd. ii. 
tt It is to be noticed also that the Targums often 
introduce the name of Satan into the descriptions 
of sin snd temptation (bond in tke O. T. ; as for 
example in Ex- xxxii. 19, in connection with the 
worship of the golden calf (comp, the tradition as 
to the body of Moses, Dent, xxxiv. 5, 6; Jude 9, 
Michael). Bat, while a mass of fable and super- 
* st it ion grew np on the general subject of evil 
spiritual influence, still tlie existence and nature of 
Satan remained in the background, felt, but not 
understood. 

The N. T. first brings it plainly forward. From 
the beginning of the Gospel, when be appears as 
the personal tempter of our Lord, through all the 
Gospek, Epistles, and Apocalypse, it is asserted or 
implied, again and again, as a familiar and im- 
portant truth. To refer this to mere “ accommo- 
dation " of the language of the Lord and his 
Apostles to the ordinary Jewish belief, is to contra- 
dict facts, and evade the meaning of words. The 
wihject is not one on which error could be tolerated 
os unimportant ; but one important, practical, and 
even awful 'Hie language used respecting it it 
either truth or falsehood: and unless we impute 
emir or deceit to the writers of the N. T.. we must 
receive the doctrine of the existence of Satan as a 
certain doctrine of Revelation. Without dwelling 
on other passages, the plain, solemn, and unmeta- 
pborical words of John riii. 44. must be sufficient: 

“ Vc ore of your father the devil He 

was a murderer from the beginning, and abides 

(•wrtprfi') not in tbe truth When 

be speaketh a lie, be speaketh of his own, for he is 
a liar and tbe father of it.” On this subject, see 
Demoniacs, vol. i. p. 685. 

(11.) His Natukk. — Of the nature and original 
state of Satan, little is revealed in Scripture. Most 
of the common notions on the subject are drawn 
from mere tradition, popularized in England by 
Milton, but without even a vestige of Scriptural 
authority. He is spoken of as a u spirit ” in Eph. 
Ii. 2, as the prince or ruler of the “demons” 
(lat/udj'ia) in Matt. xii. 24-26, and as having 
“angels” subject to him in Matt. xxv. 41: Rev. 
xii. 7, 9. The whole description of his power im- 
plies spiritual nature and spiritual influence. We 
conclude therefore that he was of angelic nature 
[Angela], a rational and spiritual creature, super- 
human in |iower, wisdom, and energy; and not 
only so, but an archangel, one of the “ princes ” of 
heaven. Wc cannot, of course, conceive that any- 
thing essentially and originally evil was created by 
God. We find by experience, that the will of a 
free and rational creature can, by his permission, 
oppose his will: that tbe very conception of free- 
dom implies capacity of temptation; and that 
every sin, unless arrested by God's fresh gift of 
grace, strengthens the bold of evil on the spirit, 
till it may fell into the hopeless state of repro- 
bation. We can only coryecture, therefore, that 
Satan Is a fallen angel, who once had a time of 


a It Is refe r red by some to Gen. vi. 2, where many 
HS& of the LXX. have ayyvAot Ocov for " sons of 
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probation, but whose con d emnati on is wow Ins 

vocal dy fixed. 

But of tbe time, cause, and meaner of Us ML 
Scripture teds us scarcely anything. It Sails Is 
disclosures, as always, to that which we need Is 
know. Tbe passage on which al the fabric 
tradition and poetry has been raised is Rev. xfi. 7, 
9, which speaks of “ Michael and his ongek” as 
“ fighting against the dragon end Us angels,** til 
tbe “ great dragon, coded the devil and Satan,” 
was u cast oat into tbe earth, and bis ingrto art 
out with him.” Whatever be the meaning of tkn 
parage, it is certain that it cannot refer ta Ike 
original fed of Satan. The only other paaogv 
which refers to the fed of the angels is 2 Pet u. 4, 

“ God spared not the angels, when they had obnd, 
hut having east them into bed, del iv ered them to 
chains of darkness (attpals fd^sv raprapfen 
wupffiwrer), reserved unto judgment,” with fee 
parallel passage in Jude 6, “ Angels, who kept art 
their first estate (<rifr fouror apjffir), hot Id 
their own habitation, he hath reserved in in ihal 
ing chains under darkness unto the ju dgment af 
tbe Great Day.” Here again the (snyt m mys- 
terious; 0 hut it seems hardly possible to nnariflrr 
Satan as one of these ; for they are in rbsmi 
and guarded (rfTym/ifW) tiU L e Great Itoj; 
be is permitted still to go about as the Tempter 
and the Adversary*, until his appointed time W 
cfene. 

Setting these passages aside, we have still to con- 
sider the declaration of our Lord in Lake x. It. 
44 1 beheld (fflcdoow) Satan, aa lightning, fel 
from heaven.” This may refer to the fact of Us 
original fell (although the use of the imperfect 
tense, aud tbe force of the context, rather refer it 
figuratively to the triumph of the disciples over the 
evil spirits); but, in any ease, it telk nothing of ito 
cause or n»etbod. There is also the finssa|.f already 
quoted (John viii. 44) in which oar Lord fed — 
of him, that “he was a murderer from the be- 
ginning,” that “be stands not (cwTpwt) in the 
truth, beeause there is no truth in him,” “ that hr 
is a liar and the father of It.” But here it serum 
likely the words few* ipxvt nkr to *** leginamg 
of his action upon man; perhaps the sWuaiim is 
to his temptation of Cain to I* the first oiufem. 
an allusion explicitly made in a similar paomge in 
1 John iii. 9-12. The word «<rrqre (wrongly 
rendered “abode” in A. V.), and the rest of the 
verse, refer to present time. The passage t h ere fo re 
throws little or no light on the canoe and nr1 k *4 
of his folL 

Perhaps the only one, which has sny vol—. is 
1 Tim. iii. 6, “ lest bring lifted up by pride he fel 
into the condemnation of the deriL** It 

is concluded from this, that pride was tbe com e 
of the devil’s condemnation. The inference is a 
probable one; it is strengthened by the only anal- 
ogy within our reach, that of the fell of — in 
which the spiritual temptation of pride, the de- 
sire “to be as gods,” was the subtlest and mart 
deadly temptation. Still it is bat aa i nf erence : 
it cannot be regarded as a matter of certain Reve- 
lation. 

But, while these points ore pa— id by s tomal m 
silence (s silence which rebukes the i r r v u i u t 
exercise of imagination on the subject). Srrtptme 
describes to us distinctly tbe moral nature of tbs 


God ; ” especially because 2 Pet. tfl. 5, — to tfas 
Flood, seems closely connected with that punfs 
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M One This k no matter of barren speculation 
to those who by yielding to eril may become the 
‘children of Satan," instead of “ehildreu of God." 
TW ideal uf goodness is made up of the three great 
■oral attributes of God, Lore, Truth, and Purity 
or Holiness; combined with that spirit, which is 
the aatand temper of a finite and dependent crea- 
Iwc, the spirit of Faith. We find, accordingly, 
that the oppns^tes to these qualities are dwelt upon 
si the characteristics of the devil. In John viii. 
44. eoo ipar rd with 1 John iiL 10-15, we have 
hatred and falsehood; in the constant mention of 
the “anefaan** spirits, of which be is the chief, 
«e lad impurity; from 1 Ttm. Hi. 6, and the nar- 
rative of the Temptation, we trace the spirit of 
pide. Theta are especially the “sins of the devil;" 
■ them we trace Uie essence of moral eril, and the 
fastens of the reprobate mind. Add to this a 
^irrt of restless activity, a power of craft, and an 
desire to spread corruption, and with it 
death, and we have the portraiture of the 
Spirit of K«il as Scripture has drawn it plainly 
tafcre ota eyes. 

ft'-) Hu Power and Actio*. — Both these 
swats, being intimately connected with our own 
■fa sod sal ration, are treated with a distinctness 
sad ftribiaas remarkably contrasted with the ob- 
scurity of the previous subject. 

TW power of Satan over the soul is represented 
is uuiitad, either directly, or by his Instruments. 
Ha di rect influence over the soul is simply that of 
s powe rful and evil nature on those in whom lurks 
tW gum of the same evil, differing from the in- 
fcsaos exercised by a wicked man in degree rather 
than m kind ; twit it has the power of acting by 
^Opstion of thoughts, without the medium of 
steins or words — a power which is only in very 
sight degree exercised by men upon each other. 
Tfce influence is spoken of in Scripture In the 
ite stwi term*, as a real external influence, cor- 
adttire to, bat not to be confounded with, the 
witowwe of oil within. In the pnrable of the 
•saw I Visit, xiii- 19), it to represented as a nega- 
te* inlwMe, taking asray the action of the Word 
sf tad for good: in that of the wheat and the 
Mate xiii. 39 1, as a positive influence for 
wi, mtredaeing wickedness into the world. St. 
Ptori dues not hesitate to represent it as a power, 
prsit tol to dia)iute the world with the power of 
had; for be derkres to Agrippa that his mission 
•» “ to tarn men from darkness to light, and 
Itai the p ower (ffsowfat) of Satan unto (*od," 
md represents the excommunication, which cuts 
■m orf frnsn the grace of Christ in his t hureh, as 
I “defirersner of them unto Satan" (1 Cor. v. 5; 
1 r*. L The tame truth is conveyed, though 
fa s ladder and move startling form, in the Forties 
to tbs Oraches of the Apocalypse, where the body 
4 the mhetieving Jew* is called a “ synagogue of 
hta ’ Ker ii. 9. III. 9), where the secrets of false 
fcrtrtar are called “ the depths of Satan " (ii. 24 ), 
tad the - throat " and “ habitation " of Satan are 
■id to he met up in opposition to Uie Church of 
Utota. Another and even more remarkable ex- 
ttasa of the same idea is ftumd in the Epistle 
to tat l idnn , where the death of Christ is spoken 

ss itanded to baffle (mtrapyur) “ him that 
the power (rk mpdro t ) of death, that is, the 
far death is evidently regarded as the 
of sla." and the power of death as in* 
■fadk from the power of corruption. Nor is 
ton tomb osdy mpwniil directly and formally; 
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H meets us again and again in passages simply 
practical, taken for granted, as already familiar 
(see Rom. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. ii. 11; 1 Thess. ii. 18 
2 These, ii. 9; 1 Tim. ▼. 15). The Bible does 
not shrink from putting the fact of Satanic influ- 
ence over the soul before us, in plain and terrible 
certainty. 

Yet at the some time it is to be observed, that 
its language is very far from countenancing, even 
for a moment, the horrors of the Manichnan the- 
ory. T*be influence of Satan is always spoken of 
as temporary and limited, subordinated to the 
Divine counsel, and broken by the Incarnate Son 
of God. It is brought out visibly, in the form of 
possession, in the earthly life of our Ixrd, only in 
order that it may give the opportunity of his 
triumph. As for Himself, so for bis redeemed " 
ones, it is true, that “ God shall bruise Satan under 
their feet shortly" (Rom. xvi. 20; comp. Gen. Hi. 
15). Nor is this all, for the history of the book 
of Job shows plainly, what is elsewhere constantly 
implied, that Satanic influence ia permitted, in 
order to be overruled to good, to teach humility, 
and therefore faith. ’I*he niysttay of the existence 
of evil is left unexplained : but its present subordi- 
nation and future extinction are familiar truths. So 
accordingly, on the other hand, his power is spoken 
of aa capable of being misted by the will of man, 
when aided by the grace of God. “Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you," is the constant 
language of Scripture (Jam. iv. 7). It is indeed 
a power, to which “place" or opportunity “is 
given " only by the consent of man's will (Kph. iv. 
27). It is probably to be traced most distinctly in 
the power of evil habit, a power real, but not irre- 
sistible, created by previous sin, and by every suc- 
cessive act of sin riveted more closely upon the 
soul It is a power which cannot act directly and 
openly, but needs craft and dissimulation, in order 
to get advantage over man by entangling the will. 
The “wiles" (Kph. vi. 11), the “ devices " (2 Cor. 
ii. 11), the “snare" (1 Tim. iii. 7, vi. 9; 2 Tim. 
ii. 26) “of the devil," are expressions which indi- 
cate the indirect and unnatural character of the 
power of evil- It is therefore urged as a reason 
for “soberness and vigilance" (1 Pet. v. 8). for 
the ca refill use of the “whole armor of God" 
(Kph. vi. 10-17); but it is never allowed to obscure 
the supremacy of God's grace, or to disturb the 
inner peace of the ('hristian. “He that is bom 
of God, keepeth himself, and the wicked one touch- - 
eth him not" (1 John v. 18). 

Besides bis own direct influence, the Scripture 
discloses to us the fact that Satan is the leader of 
a host of evil spirits or angels who share bis evil 
work, and for whom the “everlasting fire is pre- 
pared" (Matt. xxv. 41). Of their origin and fall 
we know no more than of his, for they cannot be 
the same as the fallen and imprisoned angels of 
2 Pet U. 4, and Jrnle 6: but one passage (Matt, 
xii. 24-26) identifies them distinctly with the 
a (A. V. “devils"*) who had power' to 
possess the souls of men. The Jews there speak 
of a Beelzebub (BrcAfcfloi/A), “* prince of the 
demons," whom they identify with, or syml>olize 
by, the idol of Ekron, the “god of flies" (see 
Beelzebub], and by whose power they accuse our 
Lord of easting out demons. HU answer is, “ How 


n It U unfortunate that the A. V. should nee tbs 
word "devil,” not only for its proper equivalent 
fosfloAor, but also far tapdrtor. 
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cm Satan east out Satan ? ” Tbe inference Is dear 
that Satan is Beelzebub, and therefore the demons 
are 44 the angels of the devil; ” and this inference is 
strengthened by Acts x. 38, iu which St. Peter 
deKfibea the po t e a red as icarabvvturrtvofitvovs 
irvb rov StafrfA ov, and by laike x. 18, in which 
tbe mastery over the demons is connected by our 
Lord with the “ fall of Satan from heaven,*’ aud 
their power included by Him in the “ power of the j 
enemy ” (too txfyov); comp. Matt. xiii. 39). For 
their nature, see Demons. They are mostly spoken 
of in Scripture in reference to possession ; but in 
Eph. vi. 12 they are descrilied in various lights, 
as “ principalities ” (opxai), “powers” U^ovclcu\ 
“ rulers of the darkness of this world,” and 
“ spiritual powers of wickedness in heavenly places ” 
—’’lor “tilings”) (tA vvtvparucb rrjs votnjpias tv 
roit twoupavioit)', and in all as “wrestling*’ 
against the soul of man. Tbe same reference is 
made less explicitly in Horn. \iii 38, and Col. ii. 
16. In Kev. xii. 7-9 they are spoken of as fights 
ing with “ tbe dragon, tlie old serpent called tbe 
devil and Satan,” against •* Michael and bis angels,” 
and as cast out of heaven with their chief. Taking 
all there passages together, we find them sharing 
the enmity to God and man implied in tbe name 
and nature of Satan ; but their power and action 
are but little dwelt upon in comparison with his. 
That there is against us a power of spiritual wick- 
edness is a truth which we need to know, aud a 
mystery which only Revelation can disclose; but 
whether it is exercised by few or by many is a 
matter of comparative indifference. 

But the Evil One is not only the “ prince of the 
demons,” but also he is called the “prince of this 
world ” (6 Sipx*v rov *6cfiou robrov) in John xii. 
31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11, and even the “god of this 
world ” (3 $tbs too aitbvos rovrov) in 2 Cor. iv. 
4; the two expressions l>eing united in the words 
robs KoafiOKpdrooas rov ck6tov% too ai*vo% 
rovrov , used in Kpb. vi. 12 ® This power he 
claimed for himself, at a dtU gated authority , in 
tbe temptation of our l<ord (Luke iv. 6); and the 
temptation would have been mi real, had he spoken 
altogether falsely. It implies another kind of in- 
direct influence exercised through earthly instru- 
ments. There are some indications in Scripture of 
the exercise of this power through inanimate in- 
struments, of an influence over the powers of na- 
ture, and what men call the “chances” of life. 
Such a ]>ower is distinctly asserted in the case of 
Job, and proluhly implied in the case of the woman 
with a spirit of infirmity (iu Luke xiii. 16), and of 
St Paul's ♦» thorn iu the flesh” (2 Cor. xii. 7). 
It is only consistent with the attribution of such 
action to the angels of God (as in Ex. xii. 23 ; 2 
Sam. xxiv. 16; 2 K. xix. 35; Acts xii. 23); and, 
in our ignorance of tbe method of connection of tbe 
second causes of nature with tbe Supreme Will of 
God, we cannot even say whether it has in it any 
antecedent improbability ; but it is little dwelt 
upon in Scripture, in comparison with tbe oilier 
exercise of this power through tbe bands of wicked 
men, who become “children of the devil,” and 
accordingly “do the lusts of their father.” (See 
John viii. 44; Acts xiii. 10; 1 John iii. 8-10; 


• The word «3#po«, properly referring to the system 
a t the universe, and so used in John i. 10, is generally 
applied to 8cripture to human society as alienated 
Draw God, with a reference to the ” pomp and vanity ” 
ahteu makes it an idol (ess, e. g., 1 John ii 15) ; aim* 
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and comp. John vi. 70.) In this sense the Mp 
tore regards all sins as tbe “ works of the devil, ' 
and traces to him, through his min trim. «B 
spiritual evil and error (2 Cor. xi. 14, 15), and si 
the persecution and hindrances which oppore the 
Gospel (Rev. ii. 10; 1 These, ii. 18]k Most of si 
is this indirect action of Satan manifested in them 
who deliberately mislead and tempt men, and whs 
at last, independent of auy interest of .their ova, 
come to take an unnatural pleasure in the sight cf 
evil-doing in others (Rom. i. 32). 

Tbe method of his action is best discerned by 
an examination of the title by which he is deng- 
nated in Scripture. He it called emphatically 
6 SidfioAos, “ the devil.” The derivation of the 
word in itself implies only tlie endeavor to break the 
bonds between others, and “ set them at variauce ” 
(see, e. £., Plat. Syvtp. p. 222 c : &o£dAA«tr t>i 
itol ‘A ydfova); but common usage adds to tka 
general sense the special idea of “ setting at vari- 
ance by tlander .” in tlie N. T. the word 
is used three times as an epithet (1 Tin*, hi. U; 
2 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. ii. 3); and in each cam with 
something like the special meaning. In the appli- 
cation of tbe title to Satan, both the general and 
special senses should be kept in view. His general 
object is to break the bonds of communion beams 
God and man, and the bonds of truth and k*t 
which bind men to each other, to “ set ” each tod 
“at variance” both with men and God, and m 
reduce it to that state of self-will and trUUmcsi 
which is tbe seed-plot of sin. One special meant 
by which be seeks to do this, is slander of God te 
man, and of man to God. 

The slander of God to roan is seen best b the 
words of Gen. iii. 4, 5; “ Ye shall not surely dir: 
for God doth know, that in tbe day that ye m 
thereof your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall hr 
as gods, knowing good and evil.” Iltese words 
contain tbe germ of the fake notions, which keep 
men from God, or reduce their sen ice to Him to a 
hard and compulsory slavery, and which the hea- 
then so often adopted in all their hideousiwaa, whew 
they represented their gods as either carries* of 
human weal and woe, or “envious” of bunas ex- 
cellence and happiness. They attribute sdtlthwf 
and jealousy to tlie Giver of all good. 11>» it 
enough (even without the imputation of fabric uy 
which is added) to pervert man’s natural km<f 
freedom, till it relcla against that which is 
to appear as a hard and arbitrary tyranny, ami 
seeks to set up, as it thinks, a freer and nolier 
standard of its own. Such is the slander of God 
to man, by which Satan and bis agents still strive 
against his reuniting grace. 

The slander of man to God is illustrated by the 
book of Job (Job i. 9-11, ii. 4, 5). In refe vti w * 
to it, Satan is colled tbe “adversary” (erritoat 1 
of man in 1 Pet. v. 8, and represented in tba 
character in Zecli. iii. 1, 2; and more plainly sufl 
designated in Rev. xii. 10, as “ tbe accuser of <w 
brethren, who accused them* Icfore our God day 
and night ” It is difficult for ua to trodmcaad 
wliat can be tbe need of accusation or the jvwvr J 
slander, under tbe all-searching eye of God. TW 
mention of it is clearly an “ accommodating " «f 


refers to its transitory character, and Is tvUnip 
used above to qualify the startling tppHtsHn af 
the word ftroc, a "god of an age” bring e f rmmm 
no true God at all. It is used with sowpec la 
U 1 
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G*Ta judgment tu the analogy of our liuman expe- 
nraee; bat we understand by it a practical and 
awfaj truth, that every sin of life, and even the 
ataixtare of lower and evil motive* which taint* 
the beat action* of man, will ri*e up against us at 
ths judgment, to claim the aoul as their own, and 
is fceevrr that separation from God, to which, 
tkroagh the: ii. we have yielded ourselves. In that 
amauke • ?v»tan shall in some way bear a leading 
part plead ng against man with that wont of 
Aoder wi tch b Uised on perverted or isolated 
fats: am) shall be overcome, not by any counter- 
ed® of human merit, but *• by the blood of the 
1 scab " received in true and steadfast faith. 

(tot these points, important as they are, are of 
bn moment than tlie disclosure of the method of 
'ntack* art on u; on the heart itself. It may be 
mssnnd u;i in two words — Temptation and Poe* 

IV *yi jeet of temptation is illustrated, not only 
a>«tr*rt statements, but aUo by the record of 
the VmfSatheis of Adam and of our l>ord. It is 
nprewdt bid down (as in James i. 2-4 ) that 
** tr*jptai**n,'* projerly su called, ». e. “trial" 
>« essential to man, and is accord* 
ut'.t ordained for him ami sent to him by God 
m u <ifB. sail. I). Man’s nature is progressive; 
tas tarultirs, which exist at first only in capacity 
!•»**«* i mud V brought out to exist in actual 
stfrwcy ( inpy*i<f) by free exercise.® His appe- 
tia and pnouiii tend to their objects, simply and 
mnmrtrdh. without re»j*ct to the rightness or 
sew. go t as of their obtaining them ; they need to 
%• cVrfcwd by the reason and conscience, and this 
■d matitutes a trial, in which, if the conscience 
jrrrul. tbr spirit receives strength and growth; if 
a isr tnemxne, I lie lower nature tends to predomi- 
nate. umI the man his fallen away. Decides this, 
tha w.J n«rlf delights in independence of action. 
**.~h independence of physical compulsion is its 
privilege; but there is over it the Moral Power 
4 telf's Law, which, by the very fact of its truth 
md c I itnf . acknowledged as tliey are by the 
Maaon and ike eooaeience, should regulate the hu- 
«a • hL The need of giving up the individual 
w-l, (nd< and hv conviction, so as to be in har* 
a— at ■ itb the will of God, is a st.ll severer trial, 
ni tke reward of still greater spiritual progress, 
0 a* aatsm *, with the punishment of a su Idler 
m 4 dangerous fall If we succumb. Ill its 

wwa gi b the spirit of man can only gain and cus- 
tom ru — thnnty by that ocaistant grace of God, 
c m tkrowgh common ion of the lloly Spirit, 
e. ^ > the breath of spiritual life 

It is Ihja rentability of man, even in his original 
i is represented in Scripture as giving 
r b> the erd action of Satan. He is called the 
.as in Matt. hr. 3; 1 Thorn, iii. ft), 
fit hm prraar <as Hie record of Gen. iii. shows 
•war i . And. to present to the appetites or passions 
• jrets in mid and captivating forms, so as 
v- maa to seek Uirse objects against the 

to «<od - written in the lieart; " and next, to 
aa -f— thr false dcsirr of the will for indepen - 
bit ib desire - to tw as gods, knowing" (that 
a jrsrt jraH • , judging and detenuining) “good 
mej. It to a power which can be resisted, 
d to eudrr the control and overruling power 
d t^ad. as » mpbtksdy bid dowu in 1 Cor. x. 
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13; Jam. lv. 7, Ac.; but it can be so resisted only 
by yielding to the grace of God, and by a struggle 
(sometimes an “agony") in reliance on it* 
strength. 

It is exercised loth negatively and positively. 
Its negative exercise is referred to in the parable of 
the sower, ns taking away the word, the u engrafted 
word " (James i. 21) of grace, i. e. os interposing 
itself, by consent of man, l>etween him and the 
channels of God's grace. Its positive exercise is set 
forth in the parable of the wheat and the tares, 
represented as sowing actual seed of evil in the in* 
dividual heart or the world generally ; and it is to 
be noticed, that the consideration of the true n*- 
ture of the tares < {i(ayta) lends to the conclusion, 
which it declared plainly in 2 Cor. xi. 14, namely, 
that evil is introduced into the heart mostly as 
the counterfeit of good. 

This exercise of the Tempter’s power is possible, 
even against a sinless nature. We see this in the 
Temptation of our l.ord. ’Hie temptations pre- 
sented to Him appeal, first to the natural desire 
and need of food, next to the desire of power, to 
be used for good, which is inherent hi the noblest 
mind*; and lastly, to the desire of testing and 
realizing God’s special protection, which is the in- 
evitable tendency of human weakness under a real 
hut imperfect faith. 'Die ol jecta contemplated in- 
volved in no case positive sinfulness; the temptation 
was to seek them by presumptuous or by unholy 
means ; the answer to them (given by the laird as 
the Son of Man, and therefore as one like ourselves 
in all the weakness and fiuitencss of our nature) 
lay in simple Faith, resting upon God, and on his 
Word, keeping to his way, and refusing to con- 
template the issues of action, which lieloug to Him 
alone. Such faith is a renunciation ot all self- 
confidence, and a simple dejiendence on the will and , 
on the grace of God. 

Hut in the temptation of a fallen nature Satan 
has a greater power. Kvery sin committed makes 
a man the “ servant of sin " for the future (John 
viii. 34; Dorn. vi. 10); it therefore creates in the 
spirit of man a positive tendency to evil, which 
sympathizes with, and aids, the temptation or the 
Kail One. 'This is a fact recognized by ex|>erience; 
the doctrine of Scripture, inscrutably mysterious, 
but unmistakably declared, is that, since the Fall, 
this evil tendency is (atm in man in capacity, prior 
to a11 actual sins, and capable of being brought out 
into active existence by such actual sins committed. 

It )« this which St. i’aul calls “a law," i. e. (ac- 
cording to his universal use of the word) an exter- 
nal |«ower “of sin" over man, bringing the inner 
man (the root) into captivity (Horn vii. 14-24). 
Its power is broken by the Atonement and the gift 
of the Spirit, hut yet not completely cast out; it 
still “lusts against the spirit" so that men “can- 
not do the things which they woukl " (Gal. v. IT), 
j It is to this spiritual |*ower of evil, the tendency to 
i falsehood, cruelty, pride, and unWlief, independently 
of any benefits to I e derived from them, that Satan 
• is said to appeal in tempting us. If his tempt** 
i lions be yielded to without rejienUnce. it liecomes 
the reprobate (clSSki^os) mind, which delights in 
evil for its own sake (Horn, i 28. 32) and makes 
men emphatically “children of the devil" (John 
viii. 44; Acts xiii. 10; 1 John iii. 8, 10), and “ao* 


cursed" (Matt. ixv. 41), fit for “the fire pre* 


kith sod to vs by 1 and between kith and the works by which It Is 
(k i^w siwi) to Gab v. 6, < foe led (rtA/»oer*u) In Jam. U. 22. 
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pared for the devil and his angels.** If they to 
misted, as by God’s grace they may be resisted, 
then the eril power (the “ flesh ’* or the “ old 
man*’) is gradually “crucified” or “mortified,” 
until the soul is prepared for that heaven, where 
no evil can enter. 

This twofold power of temptation is frequently 
referred to in Scripture, as exercised, chiefly by the 
suggestion of evil thoughts, but occasionally by the 
delegated power of Satan over outward circum- 
stances. To this latter power is to be traced 
(as has been said) the trial of Job by temporal loss 
and bodily suffering (Job i., ii. ), the remarkable 
expression, used by our I.ord, as to the woman 
with a “spirit of infirmity” (Luke xiii. 1G), the 
thorn in the flesh,” which St. Paul calls 4he 
“ messenger of Satan ” to buffet him (2 Cor. xii. 7). 
Its language is plain, incapable of being explained 
as metaphor, or poetical personification of an ab- 
stract principle. Its general statements are illus- 
trated by examples of temptation. (See, besides 
those already mentioned, Luke xxii. 3; John xiii. 
27 (Judas); Luke xxii. 31 (Peter); Acts v. 3 (An- 
anias and Sapphire); 1 Cor. vii. 5; 2 Cor. ii. 11; 

1 These. iii. 5.) Hie subject itself is the most 
startling form of the mystery of evil; it is one on 
which, from our ignorance of the connection of the 
First Cause with Second Causes in Nature, and 
of the process of origination of human thought, 
experience can hardly to held to be competent 
either to confirm or to oppose the testimony of 
Scripture. 

On the subject of Possewdon see Dkmosiacs. 
It is sufficient here to remark, that although widely 
different in form, yet it is of the same intrinsic 
character as the other power of Satan, including 
both that external and internal influence to which 
* r< Terence has been made above. It is difu-losed 
to us only in connection with the revelation of that 
redemption from sin, which destroys it. — a reve- 
lation licgun in the first promise in Lden, and 
manifested, in itself at the Atonement, in its effects 
at the Great Day. Its end is seen in the A|>oca- 
lypse, where Satan is first “bound for a thousand 
years,” then set free for a time for the last conflict, 
and finally “cast into the lake of fire and brim- 
stone ... for ever and ever ” (xx. 2, 7-10). 

A. B. 

• The literature of this subject is extensive. 
Some of tbe works relating to it are referred to 
under the articles Angels, Demons, and Demo- 
niac's. Among the more recent books it may to 
Hiifhcient to name here G. Roskoff’s (Jtuhichte c/es 
I'tuftU , 2 vols. Leips. 1809, 8vo. A. 

SATHRABUZA'NES (2a $pafiov(dnt ; 

[Yal. once -&oup(avris‘-] Satrabuznutt). Siietii- 
akhoznai (1 Ksdr. vi. 3, 7, 27 [vii. 1]; comp. 
Let. v. 3, 6 , vi. 6 , 13). 

SATYRS (C' _ lT9?,»>[rfm: : pikm), 

the rendering in the A. V. of the above-named 
plural noun, which, haring the meaning of “ hairy ” 
or “rough,” is frequently applied to “ he-goats ” 
(comp, tbe Latin Ali ens, from A/rfue, hir tutus ) ; the 
fririiM, however, of Is. xiii. 21, and xxxiv. 14, 
where the prophet predicts the desolation of Baby- 
lon. hare, protohlv, no allusion to any species of 
goat wbethiR’ wild or tame. According to the old 
versions, and nearly all the commentators, our own 
translation is correct, and Satyrs, that is, demons 
of woods and desert places, half men and half 
goate, are intended. Comp. Jerome ( Onnmmt. ad 


SAUL 

It. xiii.), “ Seirim rd meu bones re! miyros sd 
sylvestres quoadam homines qoot nonnuDi fabn 
ficarioe vocant, aut demon um genera mteUtguBt'* 
Tills explanation receives confirmation from a pa* 
sage in l^ev. xrii. 7, “they shall no mure offer 
their sacrifices unto SJIrfcn,” and from a waukr 
one in 2 Chr. xi. 15. Tbe Israelites, H is prob. 
able, had become acquainted with a form of 
worship from the Egyptians (see Boehart, Hitt z. 
iii. 825; Jablonski, Pant. ACt/ypt. i. 273 f . 
The opinion held by Michaelis (&ar/p. p. 2342) aid 
Lichtenstein (( ommentaL de Siwuam^ etc., 1 1 



Cynoeephalus. (Vgrptian M win— Is ) 


50, sqq.), that the Sfirbn probably denote rat 
8)>ecies ot npe. lias lieeti sanctioned by Ifamiltea 
Smith in Kitto’s Cyc. art. “ Ape.” From a few pa* 
sages in Pliny (//. .V. v. 8: vii. 2; viii 54) it a 
clear that by Satyrs are sometimes to 1 e understood 
some kind of ape or monkey; Col. H. Smith has 
figured tbe Mac»mt Awbinu as letng the 
able satyr of Bullion. That some species of < y*- 
ctphaiut (dog-faced baboon) was an animal that 
entered into the theology of tbe ancient Kgxptnm. 
is evident from tlie monuments and from wtwi 
llorapollo (i. 14-16) has told us. Tbe other ex- 
planation, however, has the sanction of lies™ to. 
Boehart, Rosenmiiller, Park hurst, Maurer, Futo 
and others. As to tbe “ dancing ” satjra, easf 
Virg. A cl. v. 73, — 

n Sal tan too aatyros Imitahitor AJphssi boras. ~ 

w. u. 

SAUL (’W®, i. t. ShiQl /*■. 

toHfjht ] : 2aouA; Joseph. 2i*v Aot: n*n 

accurately Siiail, in which form It is gwrw ««> 
several occasions in tbe Authorized Version. L* 
name of various persons in tbe Sacred History 

1. Saul of Rehototh by the River was <** <' 

the early kings of Kdoni, and succnaor of >n». - 
(Gen. xxxvi. 37, 38). In 1 Chr. L 48 be is < 
Shall. <• 

2. The first king of Israel. The name h rr 
first appears in the history of Israel, though ta-J 
tofore in tbe Kdomite prince ahead} nenttoed 
and in a son of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 10: A- V 
Shaul). It also occurs among the KohathHn b 
tbe genealogy of Samuel (1 Chr. vi. 24 1, and b 
Saul, like the king, of the tribe of Benjamin, tetter 
known as the Apostle Paul (see below, p. 2837' 
Josephus (B. J. ii. 18. f 4) mentions a Said, fatha 
of one Simon who distinguished himarif at S cy l l ap 
olis in tbe early part of the Jewish war. 

In the following genealogy may be dbmnti • * 
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L TV rytitioc in two generation* of the names (6.) MalcJii-ehux -- Je-shua (c.) Eah-6W == Iah- 
rf Kwh and Xer, of Nadab and Abi-nadab, and of boeketh. (d.) Mepbi- (or Meri-) baal = Mephi- 
lbphihuahoth. 1 The occurrence of the name of | bothtlh. 4. The long oontiuuance of the family 
Ehd in three raeoeaive generation* : possibly in down to the times of Ezra. 5. is it possible that 
fcv, ss there were two Mephiboshetbs. 3. The Zimri (1 Chr. ix. 42) can be the usurper of 1 K. 
a— tsot of the names of Clod as incor- xvi. — if »o, the last attempt of the house of Saul 

paled in the proper names: (a.) J6>iel = Je-bieL to regain its ascendency V The time would agree. 

Apbiah. (18am. lx. L) • 


Zeror. (LXX. Jaord.) 

Abiel, or Jehlel — M s s c h sh. 
(1 Sara. lx. 1.) . (I Chr. ix.) 

(1 Chr. vlU. ».) 

~ Net. Naiab. God or. 

G Chr. lx. SS.) 


Zrchariah. Mikloth. 
(Zachor. (1 Chr. lx. ST.) 
1 Chr. vlll.) | 

Shlmaah. 


Shte — m - SAUL - Bspah. 

(1 Chr. Lx. 38.) 

l IefcaL. Makthi-ahea. AhJadab. Eatl-baaL uiab. Darld - Mlihal ^ PhaltteL AmoaL 
0 tea. lahbo»h«ih. | 

ii». m x Jaahaa iTeoovfl, Jos. AnL tL S, 1 6.) 5 aooa. 

ML a Chr. lx. «CL) 


hoadah. (Jsrah, 1 Chr. lx. St) 


Zimri. 

Moxa. 

Bile*. 

Bephar. (Baphalah, 1 Chr. lx. 4S.) 


Anti— Peak—. 


lahmaal. Shaarlah. 


Ulam. Jc 
ISO descend** t*. 


lWe ie a contradiction between the pedigree in insanity which ultimately led to his ruin. He was, 
1 S— . ix. 1, xiv. 61, which represent* Saul and like the earlier Judges, of whom in one sense he 
ihe ae the grew deons of Abiel, and 1 Chr. viii. may be counted as the successor, remarkable for hia 
U. is. 69, which re p re s ent s them aa hia great- strength and activity (2 Sam. i. 23), and he was, 
Pdna If we adopt the more elaborate pedi- like the Homeric heroes, of gigantic stature, taller 
pw ia the Otronidee, we must suppose either that by bead and shoulders than the rest of the people, 

* kak has been dropped between A bid and Kish, and of that kind of beauty denoted by the Hebrew 
■ 1 Sam. ix. 1. or that the elder Kish, the son of word “good ” (1 Sam. ix. 2), and which caused 
Abaci (| Chr. ix. 86), has been confounded with him to be compared to the gazelle, “the gazelle 
he joanger Kish, the son of Ner (1 Chr. ix. 39). of Israel." a It was probably these external quali- 
TV p edigree in 1 Chr. viiL is not free from con- ties which led to the epithet which is frequently 
Vim, es it omits, amongst the sons of A biel, attached to his name, “chosen" — “whom this 
Wr, who in 1 Chr. ix. 86 is the fifth son, and who Lord did choose " — “ See ye (i. e. Look at) him 

• helh is made the father of Kish. whom the Ijord hath chosen!" (1 Sam. ix. 17, 

His e V ra c fer is in part illustrated by the fierce, x. 24; 2 Sam. xxi. 6). 

reywasd, fitfal nature of the tribe [Benjamin}, The birthplace of Saul is not expressly meth- 
od in pvt a cco un ted for by the struggle between tioned ; but as Zelah was the place of Kish's sep. 
hr«U and new systems in which he found him- ulchre (2 Sam. xxi.), it was probably bis native 
«tf s s rob ed. To this we must add a taint of village. There is no warrant for saying that it 
■admo, which broke out m violent frensy at was Gibeah, 6 though, from its subsequent connec- 
ted, leaving hhn with long loeid intervals. His tion with him, it is called often “ Gibeah of Saul " 
*r* i u ns were strong, as appears in his love both [Gibeah]. His father, Kish, was a powerful and 
hr IWid — d his eon Jonathan, but they were wealthy chief, though the family to which be be- 
osyroi to the wild secerns of religious zeal or longed was of little importance (1 Sam. ix. 1, 21). 


• S h— . L 19, Um word translated « beauty," but with a very similar word, and render U IrjAeur or, 

hro.— f^)lalhn.lLU ami Maher* " °P * P ,IUr ” 

nA0 “ b When Able I, or Jehlel (1 Chr rill. 29, lx. 85), if 

-fttanMsd "roe." The LXX. have eoofounded it called the tether of " Oibeoa," U probably m mm 

founder of Uibmk. 
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innc mm 2*. i- 
nw« jl Jtt - TUa 
•' tr- iMn0 

. . . * - a ; ^ar iLci : Z _ in 

y » «rr.nnii^ 17 a xpwi. 

*-*V 9 C V TT'UTT LnJIUt. :oc was lx~ 

sx 1 i uat Brat. » lu «nrz?ws« 
~:-*i - ic m umr ucnut ansuc -a oaa 

■ k tue aoe 2 ue n* n — 
**c* w a iran s kinuB ju rf x 
u*w n<*tA. .iwy »w mcTj^^ 

• k Ui» tm*T -oai*uc«r n* r*r- 1 . *i.~ -r 
aaue wfi tf 'Ji? rai’ *: »*r.i *; » 
*n*re a «j*rr^fr*^ wjc v ut wsx- 
i 3 - li-l-l - A: 

jies Uffr im Lr u« frv t_ne — x 

<L‘i-»e ATr w toC xiTnCCC 

k» hw (te nrrjK* at< tie im et oscii <t 'tf 
. *— sb. v jy n t « a- r"»»r*- 
• - <r » cw u*y noror; to :*e 

■^e r«. cr oniv*nj at t*e vc 

- . urt/ ;*C LAI . rx- 27 fcc:^ LL Tty rr 

A*'- ii 4 . J 1 ir-rr :y jx* 
- wli.t Uwy t.*.k :1 b r_ *•. ;<»t. 

V kOf C.»L' «nr^». 

a? owa mmt x u/jk kxc^xr. 
a* tne ct-w-f ra***, *w i«m»t w 
miH I AX- rx- £J-i 4 . Tbfr 
to tt*e <t2t. aid a ,cd iv prepared 
- .Vxa*ei ■** At dx}irr»k >0^.-*% 
, >-y denuded acx-n to *be skirts 
»i^rt Lije irnut .at 
rV w«r Sa”!'s L*-si llb cw.*e- 
« *t a *-*» *f Aiiutax < at ■ ---.need 
as Lo < t> n.rt i:<j I AX. 

- rutMAi it. 2.?-x- 1 . Frxar» that 
rT*ed f *i Muxiid tbe hue* *‘.o;:ki«T 

• a**/»e Aii tbe rr»t t. if. IAX. . a 

up*n him. He returned l*y a 
r • • * •? that *4 !.:• search, it is itipus- 

ti /*it distiiidJi : ad at every *tep 

* rrjt,f.niA<i y ?Le ii.cidn.ts which 

* ' .1 ‘srl’s prediction. awaited him ix. 
\t i *ri*\ t sepiulchre i-e met two men,* 

* • d to him flie recmcry of the asses — 

■ rre to cease. At the oak c of 
l Alum. I'LAIX ok] he met three 
u* u'l /ifu *4 kids si»d bread, and a skin 

. < fWinjr to Beth-*l. Two of the 
•ere *Vrrd to him as if to indicate his new 
\f the hill of d d*x i” (whatever may 
. » * ) « r. l.y, j^^ss il.lv his own city, Gibeah), 

u.d fjf prophets deact'ndint; with niusi- 
aiai lie caiiirht the inspiration from 
■ iff his lies lde. e 



the fciaafc, tar 

iL The enter caH which m ntai 
of the other, was as talowa Aa 
txn ic ed I«t hwjuari ai Mrrprh, ms 
to «■ jtww prwrxaeed at that tine wm cm « w 
tmt u» rae u< the fan Fhr which was to famtmm 
zm «m^ >wt£ wws used — and. ly a Dnne •»► 
armtc Lie n- Uc dreie <4 lifj who 
njcimipQjnit -a. IT-fi’- Ha 
■aotatfad the pnhbc hduc, at 
i.r xie fnfi uxne the shewt aaa tawed, dtuauh 
sb r-.ea,*n. a m-dcrw thnea, • Ln| tar dr 

*jur ‘ x #4 . aval he reten ed to hie eta 
xieai, wniLJii «r*s t»y the hcntiuE peel/ •/ 

«k rk«. te was now U» be the eafweaa 
The v TTTuurs «f the wvrthtaa pat of o 
reused to adate tan with te 
ere soon dispelled r by aa 
H» justify the sehetaoa d Sot* 
Be was la» ^xz a;santlT returned to has pr im 
.i ca Ls vay buue, d ri v ing his herd of ne> 
•vs 1 * nears vow of those wfld hna ill alinai ■ 
a* tCT of u.:ea.. each as mark in eastern uw?a 
u» rr ia at a grr . at t.hn .tr. It was the tatarjs 
<4 tar liras word U X abash king of Aam 
wan .aei * >Aead Am vox >. The ata*- 

xuu if Aeta were con n ected with Bayu.r. 
;y iv i«d *u'n.n« recorded in Jade. ui. it 
• as as if .« ^srk was needed to awakes tto 
Lra^ct SyAXit of tbe “ The spirit of th 

L*cd case cpcaa him.” as on the ancient jdpa 
T.w jit. m*nx£ naxnre which we have oiotrwf 
Tax>hed never to return. He bad re c ours e to iW 
cxnrdwr.t of the earlier dais, and Hnaasomd *'♦ 
pc* tie ry the l-ews of two of the oxen bon t.e 
f.erd wLich he wm « J ri>ing: three iot six, IAX 
\ undrvd iKavsod t.»lL-wrd from Israel, and per 
!-T r < ixt in doe proportion » thirty lur •event}. 
IAX. tL» v'sa'id trxou Judvh: and Jahrsb «s 
rexnevL I :.e ct5r«ct was iiwtai taneoias on the pa*- 
pie : the pun^hiuent of (lie murmunerw mas <h- 
mat ded — but refused hr Saul, and the axe an 1 ’ 
was 11 _aturu rated anew at Ciiliral ixi. 1-1 5» ■ (l 
doo'd be, however, ol n erved that, accordifg v 1 
Sam xii. 12, the affair of Xahash prrcM^i aid 
v<ci> « • ol tie election of SouL He tomom kiwg 
of l>rxL Hut be still so far resexul lwa the earivr 
jud^rv, as to le virtually king only of ha oer 
, tine, Itt-t jauiin. or of the immediate netrbl «elew. 

, AliiKWt all his expdoits are confined to th»s cvitw 
of territory or aasuciathHiv 

! Samuel, who had up to this time leew aij 
uameil as ruler with Saul (xi. 7. 12, 14 L now wta 
drew, and Saul became the acknowledged chw4 A 
In the 2d year* of his reign, he began to orrxaor 
an attempt to shake off tbe Philistine yoke »K<A 
pressed 00 bis country ; not least on his own tr.* *. 
where s Philistine officer bad long been itatwri 
even in his own field (x. 6, xiii. 3h An army d 


• *orl Is “ 153 , '’servant,” not 

" tlava ” 

At /rtMli i/r d.XX.) " leaping for joy. n 
W.‘ | rm. In A. V. " plain. ’’ 

•/ lii a tuhnuA ha-E atom ; In x 10, kag-gibrah 
1 * |<ii Ant. vl 4, f 2) |?ives the name Ga- 
« hr cUewhere (lerigiAies Gibeah, Saul's 

dir 

» ^.r. for fill. K- aid (UI. 28-30). 

/ b'PH thr strength,’* liie boet, x. 26; comp. 
X lUin stir 2. The word "band” Is usually em- 


ployed Id tbe A. V. for TTT$, a very flfawat term, 
with a strict meaning of iu own. [Twoor ] 

9 The words which dose 1 Seim. a. 27 siw la tfcs 
Hebrew text " he wae as though he wesw dmf . ' ■ 
Joeeph. dnf. si. 6, § 1, and the LXX. (IdUrmeS h 
Bwald). ” and it came to pass aftef a month that. " 

A Aleo 2 Sam. x. 15, LXX., for "Lmd ” 
i Tbe expire mi 00 , xlli. ], r Saul was one year <M' 
(the too of a year) la his rrtgnl^, may he OThw 
(Ik be reigned one year ; or (2), the weed 20 mmj ban 
dropped out thence to xlli. 5, and It any have ten 
” he was 81 when be began to nrlgu.* 
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MM wm famed, which be eoon afterwards gath- 
•nd together round him; end Jonathan, apparently 
with Ida nactiuij, roee against the officer* and 
dm tom (xiii. 2-4). This roused the whole force 
af the Philistine nation against him. The spirit 
/ bid wm completely broken. Many concealed 
tW—lres in the caverns; many creased the Jor- 
faa: all were disarmed, except Saul and his son, 
nth their immediate retainers. In this crisis, 
Seal, now on the very confine* of his kingdom at 
Ogd, fo un d himself in the position long before 
fawriVd by Samuel; longing to exercise his royal 
fight of sacrifice, yet deterred by his sense of obe- 
Junes to the prophet 6 At last, on the 7th day, 
h* amid wait no longer, Imt just after the sacrifice 
am completed Samuel arrived, and prooounced the 
Int cu rse, on hia impetoous zeal (xiii. 5-14). 
Mcmwhile the adventurous exploit of Jonathan at 
Mkhmash tron?ht on the crisis which ultimately 
firm the Philistines back to their own territory 
[JoiiTHAX 1 It was signalized by two remark- 
•Us iaride.tLs in the life of Saul. One was the 
Ini s pp i n rm noe of his madness in the rash vow 
wtoeh al hot cost the life of bis son (1 Sam. xiv. 
M. 44 . The other was the erection of bis first 
•far, built either to celebrate the victory, or to 
npaate the as i age feast of the famished people 
tv. MU 

The expulsion of the Philistines (although not 
ntariv completed, xiv. 52) at once placed Saul in 
• pm h ii j u higher than that of any previous ruler 
tf Iwasl- Prolevblr frotn this lime was formed 
foe org an iaa t'on of royal state, whicli contained 
■ germ tone of the future institutions of the 
■march?. The host of 3JM)0 hat Icen already 
nmtaawd (1 Sam. xiii., xxiv. 2. xxri. 2; comp. 
I (hr. xii. 29b Of this Abner became captain 
1 Sam. sir. 60) A body guard was also formed 
•frwawn and messengers (aee 1 ?am. xvi. 15, 17, 
raL 14. 17. xxri. 22). e Of this David was after - 
•ards ntwla the chief. These two were the prin- 
cipal cAcevw of the court, and ante with Jonathan 
•t the lung's table (1 Sam xx. 25b Another 
•Acer is incidentally mentioned — the keeper of 
the ?i*y»l tnulra — the or ones t/a'/v'i. the “ consta- 
*4* ‘ of the king, inch as appears in the later 
■march y (1 (hr. xxrii. 30). He ia the first 
kwmee of a fore ig ner employed a1*out the court 
— being an Edomite or (LXX.) Syrian, of the 
mme <d Ifaeg (1 Sain. xxi. 7, xxii. 9). According 
la Jewish tradition (Jer. Qu. Htb. ad loc.) he was 
fat sen sac who accompanied Saul in his pursuit 
d toa father's a sse t . who counseled him to send 


hr I ‘acid (ix , xvi.). ard whose ton ultimately 
tifad tom '2 Sam. i. 10). The high priest of the 
bams of Ithamar (Ahimelech or Ah : jah) was in 
fa-d a ms. upon him with the ephod, when he 
famed it (xiv. 3). and felt himself bound to aarist 
bu amt eommiaskmera (xxl. 1-9, xxii. 14). 

The king himself was distinguished by a state 
•* before marked in the rulers. He bad a tall 
^ew, of the mine kind as that described in the 
t *md of Goliath. [Arms.] This never left him 
-a iwpom (1 Sam. xviii. 10, xix. 9); at hia meals 
00 . 0 ); at rest (xxri. 11\ in battle (2 Sam. i. 6). 

• TW w e e d may be rendered either "garrison " or 
'Mae ; *• fa meaning Is uu oort s io. 

I Tfa sosMBsud of fiamoal (x. 8) had apparently a 
Pfaui sbHgnrlna 18). It had baao glvao two 
fabfa and la the Interval tfay had both bam at 
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In battle be wore a diadem on hia head and a 
bracelet on his arm (2 Sam. i. 10). He sate al 
meals on a seat of his own facing his son (1 Sam. 
xx. 25; LXX.). He was received <i» his return 
from battle by the songs of the Israelite <* women 
(1 Sam. xviii. 6), amongst whom be was ow such 
occasions specially known as bringing back from 
the enemy scarlet robes, and golden ornaments for 
their apparel (2 Sam. i. 24). 

The warlike character of bis reign naturally still 
predominated, and he was now able (not merely, 
like his temporary predecessors, to act on the 
defensive, hut) to attack the neighboring tribes of 
Moab, Ammon, Edom, Zobab, and finally Amalek 
(xiv. 47 ). The war with Amalek is twice related, 
first briefly (xiv. 48), and then at length (xr. 1-9). 
Its chief connection with Saul's history lies in the 
disobedience to the prophetical command of Sam- 
uel; shown in the sparing of the king, and tlm 
retention of the spoil. 

The extermination of Amalek and the subsequent 
execution of Agng belong to the general question 
of the moral code of the O. T. There is no reason 
to suppose that Saul spared the king for any othev 
reason than that for which he retained the spoil — 
namely, to make a n>ore splendid show at the 
sacrificial thanksgiving (xv. 21). Such wm the 
Jewish tradition preserved by Josephus (Ant ri. 7, 
§2), who expressly says that Agag was spared for 
hia stature and l>eauty, and such is the general 
impression left by the description of the celebration 
of the victory. Saul rides to the southern Carmel 
in a chariot (LXX.), never mentioned elsewhere, 
and sets np a monument there (Heb. “a hand/* 
2 Sam. x\iii. 18), which in the Jewish traditions 
(Jerome, (Jm. Htb. ad loc.) was a triumphal arch 
of olives, im riles, and palms. And in allusion to 
his croauing triumph. Samuel applies to God the 
phrase. “'Hie Victory (Vulg. fnumphntor) of Israel 
w 11 neither lie nor repent” (xv. 29; and comp. 
I Chr. xxix. 11 ). This second act of disoliedienee 
called down the second curse, and the first distinrt 
intimation of the transference of the kingdom to a 
rival. The struggle between Samuel and Saul hi 
their final parting is indicated by the rent of 
Samuel's robe of state, as he tears himself away 
from Saul's grasp (for the gesture, see Joseph. Ant. 
vi. 7, § 5), and by the long mourning of Samuel 
for the ae|iaration — “ Samuel mourned for Saul.” 
“ How long wilt thou mourn for Saul?” (xv. 85, 
xvi. 1) 

'Hie rest of Saul s life is one long tragedy. The 
frenzy, which had given indications of itself before, 
now at times took almost entire possession of him. 
It is described in mixed phrases as “an evil spirit 
of God ” (much as we might speak of *» religious 
madness”), which, when it came upon him, almost 
choked or strangled him from its violence (xvi. 14, 
LXX.; Joseph. Ant. vi. 8, § 2). 

In this crisis l>avid was recommended to him by 
one of the young men of his guard (in the Jewish 
tradition groundlessly supposed to be Doeg. Je- 
rome, Qh. Htb . ad loc.). From this time forward 
their lives are blended together. [David.] In 
Saul’s better moments he never lost the atroug af- 

Oilgal (xt 15). N. B. — Tbs words r bad appointed n 
(xiii. 8) art inserted la A. V. 

< They were Benj unites (1 8am. xxH. 7 ; Joseph. Ant . 
vtt. 14), young, tall, and handsome (bid. ri. 6, f 6). 

d Joseph. (Ant. vl. 10, $ 1) makes the women ring 
the praises of Seal, the maiden*, of David. 
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ktka which be had contracted for David. “ He ' bat listened to her description of a god-like fow 
load bin greatly ” (xvi. 21 ). *♦ Seal would let of sn aged men, wrapped round with the royal or 

kin go do more home to his fathers bouse " (xviii. j sacred robe.* * 

2>. ** Wherefore cometh not the soa of Jesse to | On bearing the denunciation which the spps 

nest? ” <xx- 27 b “Is ibis thy voice, my son Da- > rition conveyed, Saul fell the whole length of his 

rid. . . . Return, my son David ; Ueased be thou, gigantic stature (.see xxviii. 20, margin) on the 

siy sow David ” (xxiv. Id, xxu. 17. 2o). Gcea- , ground, and remained nK>tionless till the woman 
BonaJy too his prophetical gift returned, blended 1 and hts servants forced him to eat 
with bit madness. He 44 prophesied ” or “ raved ” Tbe next day the latlle came on, and according 
in the midst of his bouse — “he prophesied and lay to Josephus (A*L vL If. f 7 ), perhaps according 
down naked all day and all night ** at Hamah (xtx. to tlae spirit of tbe acred narrative, hie courage 
24 . I Wit hie acts of fierce, wild seal increased, and self-devotion returned. Tbe Israelites were 
The manage of tbe priests, with all their families* driven up tbe side of Gilbon. Tbe three sons of 
(xxu. i — the massacre, perhaps at the same time, Saul were slain (1 Sam. xxxi. 2). Saul himself 

of the Gibeouites (2 Sam. xxi. 1 U and tbe violent with bis armor-bearer was pursued by the arehen 

extirpation of tbe necromancers (1 Sam. xxviii. 3, and tbe charioteers of tbe enemy (1 Sam. xxxi. 3: 
2 sane all of the same kind At last tbe monarchy 2 Sam. i. 6). He was wounded in tbe stomach 
kmrK. which be had raised up, l*roke down under (LXX-, 1 Sam. xxxi 3). His shield was cast away 
the weakness of its bead, Tbe Philistines reen- (2 Sam. i. 21). According to one account, be fell 
fared the country, and with their chariots and upon his own sword (1 Sam. xxxi 4). According 
horses occupied the Plain of Ksdrarlun. Their to another account (which may be reconciled with 
camp was pitched on the southern slope of the tbe former by supposing that it describes a later 
range now called Little Hem ion. by Khunem. On incident), an Amakkite r came up at the moment 
the opposite side, on Mount Gillwa, was tbe Israel- of his death-wound (whether from himself or the 
ite army, clinging as usual to the heights which I enemy), and found him “fallen,” but leaning on 
were their safety. It was near the spring of Gid- i his spear (2 Sam. i. 6, 10). Tbe dizziness of death 
eon's encam patent, hence called the spring of Harod 1 was gathered over him (I .XX., 2 Sam. i. 9>, hot 
or “ trembling ” — and now tbe name assumed an { be was still alive; and lie was, at bis owm request, 
evil omen, and the heart of the king as be pitched put out of his pain by the Amalekite. who took <4 
his camp there 44 trembled exceedingly * (1 Sam. his royal diadem and bracelet, and carried the mws 
xxviii. 5V. In the loss of all the usual means of to David (2 Sam. i. 7-10;. Not till then, accord- 
consulting tbe Divine will, be determined, with ing to Josephus (An/. vi. 14, § 7), did the faithful 
that watward mixture of superstition and religion armor-bearer fall on his sword and die with hub 
which marked his wliole career, to apply 6 to one of (1 Sam. xxxi. 5). The body on being found by 
the necromancers who had escaped his persecution. 1 tbe Philistines was stripped, and decapitated. Tto 
She was a woman living at Kndor, on the other armor was sent into the Philistine cities, as if ■ 
side of Little Herroon ; she is called a woman of retribution for the spoliation of Goliath, and finally 
u Ob,” ». e. of Lite skin or bladder, and this tbe deposited in tbe temple of Astarte, apparently ia 
LXX. has rendered by tyyaarpifxvdos or ventrilo- tbe neighboring Uanaanitbh city of Ikth-shan: and 
quid, and the Vulgate by Pythone**. According • over tbe walls of the same city was hung the naked, 
to the Hebrew tradition mentioned by Jerome, she headless corpse, with those of hb three sons ( vt. i. 
was the mother of Abner, and hence her escape i 10). The bead was deposited (probably at Ash- 
from the general massacre of the necromancers (see I dod) in the temple of I>ag on (1 Chr. x. 10 . fto 
leo Ailatius, Dr t.nynstrimytho, cap. 6. in Critici ! corpse was removed from lleth-ahan by the gratitude 
Stirri, ii.). Volumes have been written on the 1 of the inhabitants of Jabesh-gifewd, who came over 
question, whether in the scene that follows we are the Jordan by night, carried off the bodies, barwl 
to understand an imposture or a real apparition of them, and buried them under tbe tamarisk at Ja- 
SamueL Eustathius and most of the Lathers take besh (1 Sam. xxxi. 13). Thence, after the lapse <4 
the former liew (representing it, however, as a fig- several years, bis ashes and those of Jonathan wt» 
ment of the devil); Origen, the latter view. Au- removed by David to their ancestral sepulchre al 
gustine wavers. (See l^eo Allatius, *t tupra, pp. Zelah in llenjamin (2 Sam. xxL 14). [Murm- 
101)2-1114.) Tbe LXX. of 1 Sam. xxvii. 7 (by bosketii, vol. iii. p. 1889 A] A. P. S. 

the above translation) and tlie A. V. (by its omis- • On the history and character of Saul may to 
sion of “himself” in xxviii. 14. and insertion of mentioned Kwaki, Gtechnhtr dr s I’uAhe* Ifrrtk 
“when” in xxviii. 12) lean to the former. Jose- 3« Ausg. ( 18)36 ). iii. 22-76; Xagebbacb, art. Stsl. 
phus (who pronounces a glowing eulogy on the in Herzog's Htal-FneyL xiii. 432-437 ; Wonder- 
woman, A»L vi. 14. §§ 2. 3), and the LXX. of lich, in Zeller's UibL Wdrtrrb. ii. 407-9; lhstaf 
1 Chr. x. 13, to the latter. At thb distance of Hall, Cvntrmpl'tiont cm thr 0. imd .V. 7V*t nwratt. 
time it b impossible to determine the relative bks.xiii.-zv; Milman, Hts.'ory of thr Jm, i. J15- 
an>ount of fraud or of reality, though the obvious 331 (N. Y. 1865); Stanley, writer of the preceding 
meaning of the narrative itself tends to the hypoth- sketch, 44 House of Saul,” in hb Lrctmrn tm thr 
esb of some kind of apparition. She recognizes the Jrtcith Church, ii. 1-44: and Arehbishop Trench, 
disguised king first by the appearance of Samuel, Shipurtcks of Faith : Three Sermons p c— c to d 
seemingly from hb threatening aspect or tone as l«efore tbe University of Cambridge in May. 1867. 
towards hb enemy. r Saul apparently saw nothing, Thb last writer has drawn a asd picture of the ooa- 

• Thb fa placed bj Josephus — the climax of bis for, not hating, Saul. Usd the mas— res of tbs prisfa • 
guilt, brought on bj the intoxication of power (Amt. and tbe persecution of Us rid (xtx. 18) alfa— ted Mb 
ft. 12, § 7). d 'lepwrunjr UwkoLU (Joseph. Amt. vi. 14, § 2| 

4 Ufa companions were Abner and (Seder « According to Um Jewish tradition (Jsra—a, tju 

9 fawi, Meyer, p. 492). H>b. ad loc.j, he was tbs son of Doe* 

« When w« fast heard ot Samuel he was moucnlng 
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MWIaMi tbe beginning and the elose of Saul’s 
mm. Al the finer and nobler element* of bis 
Ana dm dkplayed t h em wi re* at the outset of his 
notfnl A; while at the end we have before us 
tbs noaraful spectacle of “the gradual bre-ikiig 
dsaa onder tbs wear and the tear of the world, 
mdm the mfinanm of nmesuted temptations, of a 
lofty soil: the unworthy close of a life worthily 
bigin.” H. 

3. The Jewish name of St. Paul. This was 


the Met distinguished name in the genealogies of 
the tribe of Benjamin, to which the Apostle felt 
mh pride in belonging- (Bom. xL 1; Phil. iii. 5). 
Be hamsaif leads ns to associate bis name with that 
ef the Jewish king, by the marked way in which be 
Marians Saul in his address at the Pisidian Anti- 


•A: " God gave onto them Saul the son of Cis, a 
naa of the tribe of Benjamin” (Acts xiii. 21). 
Theas isrfintifiii are in hanuony with tbs intensely 
Jovofa spirit of which the life of the Apostle ex- 
hibits so many signs. [Pauu] The early eoeiesi- 
Mticri writers did not fell to notice the prominence 
teas given by Si. Paul to his tribe. Tertullian 
' if tire. v. 1) applies to him the dying words 
of Jacob on Bc^smin And Jerome, in his A/e- 
'tfkittm Pamim (§ 9), alluding to the pres er v a tion 
if the six hood red men of Beitfamin after the af- 
fair ef Gibeak (Judg. xx. 49), speaks of them as 
-tiwntw (sic) virus propter Apostohtm reserva- 
a*" Compare the article on Bejuamih (voL i. 

Nothing certain is known about the change of 
lbs Apostle's name from Saul to Paul (Act* xiii. 

to w h i ch reference has been already made. 
[i’ALX, vcL tii p. 2369 «.] Two chief ooqject- 
■m« p rev a il concerning the change. (1.) That 
«f Jerome and Augustine, that the name was de- 
rimf from Sergius Faults, the first of his Gen- 
Uo ooamrts. (2-) That which appears due to 
Ufhtfcot, that Panins was the Apostle's Homan 
some as a arisen of Tareus, naturally adopted into 
Mamon am by Us biographer when his labors 
smang the heathen commenced. The former of 
Ihma is adapted by Oiahsussn and Meyer. It is 
afao the view of Evald (GsscA. vi. 419, 420), who 
mm to consider it seftfwrident, and looks on the 
shame* of any enplane firm of the change as s proof 
that it was so understood by all the readers of the 
Acts. [Sea voL iii p. 2369 a, and note, Amer. 
•Aj However this may be, after Saul has taken 
tb pfaMO definitively as the Apostle to the Gentile 
•odd, Us Jewish name is entirely dropped. Two 
tifirioas his IBs are well marked by the use of 
tae two names. J. LL D. 


SAV'ARAN (4 Soampdr; [Sin. o Avpatr, 
r -*mp. with 4 MSS. Awpor:] Jums Saura , Ava~ 
r M fU an erroneo us form of the title Avuran, 
Mn* fay Hearer the son of Mattathias, which is 
feend fas the common texts in 1 Msec. vi. 43. 
[Ilzazab 9, rot L p. 695 a.] & F. W. 

8 A VI 'AS (oo. in Vat.; Alex, laevia; om. in 
Vrig.W Uzxi the ancestor of Ear* (I Eadr. viii. 
*: comp. Ear. riL 4). 

SAVIOUR. The following article, together 
wdh the cm on the Son or God, forme the com- 
pares to the fifo of oar Lord Jesus Christ. 
[Uo eat L p. 1447.] An explanation is first 


given of the word “ Saviour,” and then of his work 
of salvation, as unfolded and taught in the New 
Testament [See also Messiah.] 

I. The Word Saviour. — The term “Sav- 
iour,” as applied to our Lord Jesus Christ, repre- 
sents the Greek after (<rwrfip)j which in turn rep- 
resents certain derivatives from the Hebrew root 

y&sh'a particularly the participle of the 

Hiphil form m&shi'a which is usually 

rendered “ Saviour ” in the A. V. (e. g. Is. xlv. 
15, xlix. 26). In considering the true import of 
“ Saviour,” it is essential for us to examine the 
original terms answering to it, including in our 
view the use of after in the LXX., whence it was 
more immediately derived by the writers of the 
New Testament, and Anther noticing the cognate 
terms “ to save ” and “ salvation,” which express 
respectively the action and the results of the Sav- 
iour’s office. (1.) The first point to be observed is 
that the term s&ttr is of more frequent occurrence 
in the LXX. than the term “ Saviour ” in the 
A. V. of the Old Testament It represents not 
only the word m&shi'a above mentioned, but also 

very frequently the nouns yesA’a 0?0^) andy£<Ad’4A 

which, though properly expressive of 
the abstract notion “ salvation,” are yet sometimes 
used in a concrete sense for “ Saviour.” We may 
cite as an example, Is. lxii. 11, “ Behold, thy salva- 
tion cometh, hi s reward is with him,” where evi- 
dently “ salvation ” = Saviour. So again in pas- 
sages where these terms are connected immediately 
with the person of the Godhead, as in Ps. Ixviii. 
20, “ the God our Saviour ” (A. V. “ God of our 
salvation ”). Not only in such cases as these, but 
in many others where the sense does not require it, 
the LXX. has soter where the A. V. has “ salva- 
tion ; ” and thus the word “ Saviour ” was mors 
familiar to the ear of the reader of the Old Testa- 
ment in our Lord’s age than it is to us. (2.) The 
same observation bolds good with regard to the 
verb <r4(fcv, and the subaUntive <r*m)p/o, as used 
in the LXX. An examination of the passages in 
which they occur shows that they stand as equiva- 
lents for words conveying the notions of well-being, 
succor, peace, and the Uke. We have further to 
notice otmipla in the sense of recovery of the kxi- 
Ug health (2 Maoc. iii. 32), together with the ety 
mological connection supposed to exist between the 
terms oorHip and <rwfui, to which St. Paul evi- 
dently alludes in Epb. v. 23; PhiL iii. 20, 21. (3.) 
If we turn to the Hebrew terms, we cannot foil to 
be struck with their comprehensiveness. Our verb 
“ to save ” implies, in its ordinary sense, the res- 
cue of a person from actual or impending danger. 
This is undoubtedly included in the Hebrew root 
yash'a, and may be said to be its ordinary sense, as 
testified by the frequent accompaniment of the 

preposition mm (?D; compare the <r4<r«i itw6 
which the angel gives in explanation of the name 
Jesus, Matt i. 21 ). But ydaA’a, beyond this, ex- 
presses assistance and protection of every kind - 
assistance in aggressive measures, protection against 
attack ; and, in a secondary sense, the results of 
such assistance — victory, safety, prosperity, and 
happiness. We may cite as an instance of the ag- 


r other theories, on of which mm j 
of Nlecphorus (Hist. EccL li. 47k 
m a contraction of Puaillas, and 
140 


supposM U to bare boon a nickname given to tbs 
Ap os tle oo account of his toriguMfe a n t statins t 
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grr smee teoae, Dent. xx- 4, “ to fehi for you • of a “ Swi n t ” who should Jar mg— in ho 
against joor enemies. to ore too: ” of pfArc+iun achievements the 44 saviours ” that had mtt( ip- 
against attack. Is. xxvi. 1, 44 salvation will God ap- peered. The mere sound of the word would con jin 
point for wails and bulwarks; ” of ri.-tt.ry, 2 Sam. op before his imagination visions of deliverance, ee- 
x iii- ft, “The I»rd preserved David,” L e. gave curitv, peace, and prosperity, 
him victory ; of pn^perity and k into, Is. lx. j IL The Work or the Saviour — 1. The 
18, 44 Thou shall call thy walla Salvation la. ixi. three fixit Evangelista. as we know, agree in shoe- 
10, 44 He hath clothed me with the garments of I ing that Jesus unfolded his message to the diso- 
sahatioo.” No better instance of this bat sense, pies by degrees He wrought the miracles that 
ran he adduced than the exclamation - Hosanna,’* I vwe to be the credentials of the Messiah; He hid 
meaning, u Save. I beseech thee,” which was uttered down tbe great principles of the Gospel morality, 
as a prayer for God’s blessing on any joyous occa- until He had established in the minds of the 
sioo < Pa. cxviii. 25:, as at our Lord s entry into ’ Twelve the conviction that He was the Christ of 
Jerusalem, when the etymological connection of the | God. Then a a the clouds of doom grew darker, 
terms Hosanna and Jesus could not have been lost and tbe malice of the Jews became move intense, 
on the ear of the Hebrew (Matt. xxi. 9, 15). It j He turned a new page in his teaching. Drawing 
thus appears thru the Hebrew and Greek terms had from his disciples the confession of their frith m 
their positive as well as their negative side, in ocher | Him as Christ. He then passed abruptly, so Is 
words that they expressed the presence of blessing J speak, to the truth that remained to 1 e learned ia 
as well as the absence of danger, actual security as the last few months of his ministry, that his work 
well as the removal of insecurity. 0 (4.) The histor-i included suffering as well as teaching (Matt rri. 
i<*al personages to whom the terms are applied fur- 90, 21). He waa instant in pressing this unjvd- 
tber illustrate this view. The judges are styled atable doctrine home to his disciples, from this 
** saviours.*’ as having rescued their country from a time to the end. Four occasions when He propb- 
state of bondage (,ludg. iii. 9, 15, A. V. u deliv- eaied his bitter death are on record, and they 
erer;*’ Xefa. ix. 27); a 44 saviour ” waa suloe- i are probably only examples out of many more 
quently raised up in tbe person of Jeroboam II. to (Malt. xvi. 21). We grant that in none of then 
deliver Israel from the Syrians (2 K. xiii. 5); and places does the word 44 sacrifice” occur; and that 
in the same sense Josephus styles the deliverance tbe mode of speaking ia somewhat obscure, aa ad- 
from Egypt a 44 salvation ” (Ant. iii. 1, § 1). dressed to minds unprepared, even then, to bear the 
Jo*hua on tbe other hand verified tbe promise con- full weight of a doctrine so repugnant to their 
t.vbied in hia name by his conquests over tbe Ca- hopes. But that He must (8«7) go and meet death: 
manites: the Ixrni was his helper in an aggressive that tbe powers of sin and of this world are let 
ven«e. Similarly tbe office of the 44 saviours ” prom- loose against Him for a time, so that He shaH be 
i* d in ( >bad. 21 was to execute vengeance on Edom, betrayed to the Jews, rejected, delivered l*v them to 
*ltie names Isaiah, Jeshua, Ishi, I loses. Hoshea, the Gentiles, and by them be mocked and scourged, 
and lastly. Jesus, are all expressive of the general crucified, and slain; and that all this ahaD be dons 
idea of n uistnnce from tbe Lord. The Greek sifter to achieve a foreseen work, and accomplish all thing* 
was in a similar manner applied in the double sense written of Him by the prophets — these we do «r- 
of a deliverer from foreign foes as in the case of tainly find. They invest the death of Jesus with a 
Ptolemy Soter, and a general protector, as in the peculiar significance; they set the mind inquiring 
numerous instances where it wav appended as the what the meaning can be of this hard necessity that 
title of heathen deities. (5 ) There are numerous is laid on Him. For the answer are look to other 
indications in the O. T. that the idea of a spiritual places; but at least there is here no cootsadirtfoa 
salvation, to be effected by God alone, was by no to the doctrine of sacrifice, though tbe Lord does 
means foreign to the mind of the pious Hebrew, not yet say, 44 1 bear tbe wrath of God against year 
In the Psalms there are numerous petitions to God sins in your stead ; I become a curse for you.” Of 
to save from the effects of sin (e. g. xxxix. 8, lxxix. the two sides of this mysterious doctrine, — that 
9). Isaiah in particular appropriates the term Jesus dies for us willingly, and that He dim to bar 
44 saviour” to Jehovah (xliii. 11), and connects it a doom laid on Him as of necessity, because same 
with the notions of justice and righteousness (xlr. one must bear it, — it is tbe latter side that is mad* 
21, lx. 1ft, 17): he adduces it as the special manner prominent. In all tbe passages it plena Jesus to 
in which Jehovah reveals Himself to man (xlv. 15): speak, not of his desire to die, but of the burden 
he hints at the means to be adopted fur effecting laid on Him, and the power given to others again* 
salvation in passages where he connects the term Him. 

44 saviour” with »* redeemer” (y*7), as in xli. 14, 2. Had tbe doctrine been explained no toller, 

xlix. 26, lx. 16, and again with 44 ransom,” as in there would have been much to wait for. But tiw 
xliii. 8. Similar notices are scattered over the pro- series of announcements in these passages leads ap 
phetical books (e. g. Zech. ix. 9; Hoa. L 7), and to one more definite and complete. [tcanx»4 l* 
though in many instances these notices admitted denied that the words of the institution of the 
of a reference to proximate events of a temporal Lord’s Supper speak most distinctly of a sacrifice 
nature, they evidently looked to higher things, and ** Drink ye all of this, for this is my blood of tW 
thus fostered in the mind of the Hebrew the idea new covenant,” or, to follow St. Luke, 44 the new 

a The Latin language possessed in the classical pa- to* in an inscription of the age of Trajea (Goiter, a 
riod no proper equivalent for the Greek aemjp. This 19, No. 6). This was adopted by Christian writ** m 
appears from the introduction of the Greek word Itself the most adequate equivalent for w«mfe, though Oh- 
io a latinised form, and from Cicero’s remark (in Verr. jecdons were evidently raised against It rAngweWn, 
An 2. ii. <*3) that there was no one word which ex- Serm. 299, § ft). Another term, salat t fa mtar, was 
pressed the notion qui taiutem drdit. Tacitus (Ann. occasionally need by Tertullian (De Rtsmwr. Ctow. 
xi 71) uses eftiv rvaior, and Pliny (xxii. 6) tetvaior. e. 47; De Cam. Ckr. e. 14k 
The term ml vat or appear* appended as a title of Jupi- 
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rwnent in my blood.” We ere carried back by 
these words to the first covenant, to the altar with 
terfve pillars, and the burnt offerings and peace- 
sftrin?s of oxen, and the blood of the victims 
frinkfed on the altar and on the people, and the 
vords of Mo*w u he sprinkled it: “ Behold the 
blood of the covenant which the Lord hath made 
with von concerning all these words ” (Ex. xxiv.). 
Ko interpreter has ever failed to draw from these 
1 — g w the true meaning: “ When my sacrifice is 
•eoMspitshed, my blood shall be the sanction of the 
nem covenant" The word “sacrifice” is wanting; 
*t sacrifice and nothing else is described. And 
lbs words are no mere figure used for illustration, 
sod kid aside when they have served that turn, 
-HO this m remembrance of Me.” They are the 
words m which the Church is to interpret the act 
sf Jem to the end of time. They are reproduced 
sadly by St Paul (1 (^or. xi. 25). Then, as 
now, Cbristsana met together, and by a solemn 
■et declared that they counted the blood of Jesus 
as a aerifice wherein a new covenant was sealed ; 
sad of the blood of that sacrifice they partook by 
hith, pr ofessi ng themselves thereby willing to enter 
the covenant and 1* sprinkled with the blood. 

fi. So far we have examined the three “ synop- 
tic” (kwpels. They follow a historical order. In 
the esrty chapters of all three the doctrine of our 
Lord * sacrifice is not found, because He will first 
saner the question about Himself, “ Who is 
before He shows them “What is his 
•wk?” But at length the announcement is 
■a*, enforced, repeated ; until, when the feet of 
the betrayer are ready for their wicked errand, a 
—iwand is given which secures that the death of 
Jam shall be described forever ss s sacrifice and 
asthiag rise, sealing a new covenant, and carry- 
ing pond to many. Lest the doctrine of Atone- 
s«t should seem to be an afterthought, as indeed 
tti Weite baa tried to represent it, St. John pre- 
sawa the conversation with Nicodemus, which took 
pkcemriym the ministry; and there, under the 
•rare of the brasen serpent lifted up, the atoning 
virtue of the Lord's death is frilly set forth. “ As 
Mom lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 

• mat the Son of Man be lifted up; that whoso- 
ever befieveth in Him should not perish, but have 
«mal fife ” (John iii- 14, 15). As iu this inter- 
tmmarv set, the image of the deadly, hateful, and 
amused (On. iii. 14, 15) reptile became by God’s 
drove the means of health to all who looked on it 
orsestly, so does Jesus in the form of sinful man, 
rf * dereiver of the people (Matt xxvii. fid), of An- 
bchrirt (Matt. xii. 24; Johit xviii. 33), of one ac- 
otssd <<»al iii. 13), become the means of our sal- 
vitino ; so that whoever fastens the earnest gaze of 
hub oa Him shall not perish, but have eternal life, 
tksre is even a significance in the word “ lifted 

the Lord used probably the word *)pT, 
shkh hi older Hebrew meant to lift up in the 
*>*■* sowa, but began in the Aramaic to have the 
■di i fed meaning of lifting up for punishment. 0 
*ith Christ the lifting up was a seeming disgrace, 

• ties triumph and deration. But the context in 
■h*ch time ver v es occur it ss important as the 


verses themselves. Nicodemus comes as an in- 
quirer; he is told that a man must be born again, 
and then he is directed to the death of Jesus as the 
means of that regeneration. The earnest gaze of 
the wounded soul is to be the condition of its cure; 
and that gaze is to be turned, not to Jesus on the 
mountain, or in the Temple, but on the Cross. 
This, then, is no passing allusion, but it is the sub- 
stance of the Christian teaching addressed to an 
earnest seeker after truth. 

Another passage claims a reverent attention — 
“ If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever, and the bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world ” (John 
vi. 51). He is the bread; and He will give the 
bread. 6 If his presence on earth were the expected 
food, it was given already; but would He speak of 
“drinking his blood” (ver. 53), which can only 
refer to the dead ? It is on the cross that He wifi 
afford this food to his disciples. We grant that 
this whole passage has occasioned as much dis- 
puting among Christian commentators as it did 
among the Jews who heard it; and for the same 
reason, — for the hardness of the saying. But 
there stands the saying ; and no candid person can 
refuse to see a reference iu it to the death of Him 
that speaks. 

In that discourse, which has well been called the 
Prayer of Consecration offered by our High Priest, 
there is another passage which cannot be alleged as 
evidence to one who thinks that any word applied 
by Jesus to his disciples and Himself must hear in 
both cases precisely the same sense, but which is 
really pertinent to this inquiry : «• Sanctify them 
through thy truth : thy word is truth. As Thou 
hast sent Me into the world, even so have I also 
sent them into the world. And for their saket I 
sanctify Myself, that they also might be sanctified 
through the truth ” (John xvii. 17-19). The word 
ayid( vi*, “sanctify,” “consecrate,” is used in the 
LaX. for the offering of sacrifice (Lev. xxii. 2), 
and for the dedication of a man to the Divine ser- 
vice (Num. iii. 15). Here the present tense “ I 
consecrate,” used in a discourse in which our l-ord 
says He is “ no more in the world,” is conclusive 
against the interpretation “ I dedicate my Uft to 
Thee; ” for life is over. No self-dedication, exoept 
that by death, can now he spoken of as present. 
“I dedicate Myself to Thee, in my death, that 
these may be a people consecrated to Thee ; ” such 
is the great thought in this sublime passage, which 
suits well with his other declaration, that the blood 
of his sacrifice sprinkles them for a new covenant 
with God. To the great majority of expositors 
from Chrysostom and Cyril, the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation through the death of Jesus is asserted in 
these verses. 

The Redeemer has already described Himself as 
the Good Shepherd who lays down bis life for the 
sheep (John x. 11, 17, 18), taking care to distin- 
guish his death from that of one who dies against 
his will in striving to compass some other aim: 
“ Therefore doth ray Father love Me, because I lay 
down my life that I might take it again. No man 
taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again.” 


So Tertullian aeons to have read " Pant* 
qoem ego dedero pro salute mundi oaro mea evt” 
The sense is the same with the omission ; but the re 


' Be Thotwefc. — d Knapp (Opu*c*da, i. 217). The: 
tftie ef Knapp oo this discourse is valuable workl ’ 


fir ryfe !•**», would read, ” And 
I k tbs he ad that Iwfll give for the life of the oeived reading may be successfully defended. 
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Other pa— gee that relate to hie death will oocar 
to the memory of any Bible reader. The corn of 
wheat that dim In the ground to bear much fruit 
(John si L 24) is explained by his own words else- 
where, where He says that He came “ to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many” (Matt 
sx. 28). 

4. Thus, then, speaks Jesus of Himself. What 

say his witnesses of Him ? “ Behold the Lamb 

ef God,” says the Baptist, “ which taketh away 
the sin of the world ” (John i. 29). Commentators 
differ about the allusion implied in that name. But 
take any one of their opinions, and a sacrifice is 
implied. Is it the Paschal lamb that is referred 
to? Is it the lamb of the daily sacrifice? Either 
way the death of the victim is brought before us. 
But the allusion in all probability is to the well- 
known prophecy of Isaiah (liii.) to the Lamb 
brought to the slaughter, who bore our griefs and 
carried our sorrows. 0 

5. The Apostles after the Resurrection preach no 
moral system, but a belief in and love of Christ, 
the crucified and risen Lord, through whom, if 
they repent, men shall obtain salvation. This was 
Peter's preaching on the day of Pentecost (Acts 
ii.); and be appealed boldly to the prophets on the 
ground of an expectation of a suffering Messiah 
(Acts iii. 18). Philip traced out for the Eunuch, 
in that picture of suffering holiness in the well- 
known chapter of Isaiah, the lineaments of Jesus 
of Nasareth (Acts viii.; Is. liii.). The first ser- 
mon to a Gentile household proclaimed Christ slain 
and risen, and added “ that through his name 
whosoever believe th in Him shall receive remission 
of sins ” (Acts x.). Paul at Antioch preaches “ a 
Saviour Jesus” (Acts xiii. 2d); “through this 
Man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins, 
and by Him all that believe are justified from all 
things from which ye could not be justified by the 
Iaw of Moses” (Acts xiii. 38, 39). At Thessa- 
lonica all that we learn of this Apostle’s preaching 
is “ that Christ must needs have suffered and risen 
again from the dead ; and that this Jesus, whom I 
preach unto yon, is Christ ” (Acts xvii. 3). Before 
Agrippa be declared that he had preached always 
u that Christ should suffer, and that He should be 
the first that should rise from the dead” (Acts 
xxvi. 23); and it was this declaration that con- 
vinces his royal hearer that he was a crazed fanatic. 
The account of the first founding of the Church 
in the Acts of the Apostles is concise and frag- 
mentary ; and sometimes we have hardly any means 
of judging what place the sufferings of Jesus held 
in the teaching of the Apostles; but when we read 
that they “ preached Jesus,” or the like, it is only 
fair to infer from other passages that the Cross 
of Christ was never concealed, whether Jews, or 
Greeks, or barbarians were the listeners. And this 
very pertinacity shows bow much weight they at- 
tached to the facts of the life of our lord. They 
did not merely repeat in each new place the pure 
morality of Jesus as He uttered it in the Sermon 
on the Mount: of such lessons we have no record. 
They took in their hands, as the strongest weapon, 
the feet that a certain Jew crucified afar off in 


• 8se this passage discussed folly Id the notes of 
Mayer, Lange ( Btbtlwrrk 1, and Alford. The reference 
to the Paschal Uunb finds fhvor with Grottos and 
others ; the r efe r en ce to Ieelah is approved by Chry- 
tastren and many others. The taking away of sin 

(aZpctv) of tbs Baptist, and tbs bearing it (+4p* tv, 
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Jerusalem was the Son of God, who had died la 
save men from their sms; and they offfeted to al 
alike an interest, through faith, in the resurrection 
from the dead of this outcast of his own people. 
No wonder that Jews and Greeks, judging in thwr 
worldly way, thought this strain of preachicig came 
of folly or madness, and turned from what they 
thought unmeaning jargon. 

6. We are able to complete from the eptatlei our 
account of the teaching of the Apostles on the doc- 
trine of Atonement. “ The Man Christ Jesus” m 
the Mediator between God and man, for in Him the 
human nature, in its sinless purity, is lifted up to 
the Divine, so that He, exempt from guilt, can 
plead for the guilty (1 Tim. ii. 5; 1 John ii. 1, 2; 
Heb. vii. 25). Thus He is the second Adam that 
shall redeem the sin of the first; the interests of 
men are bound up in Him, since He has power to 
take them all into Himself (Eph. v. 29, 30: Rom. 
xii. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 22; Rom. v. 12, 17). This sal- 
vation was provided by the Father, to ** reconcile 
us to Himself” (2 Cor. v. 18), to whom the name 
of “ Saviour ” thus belongs (Luke i. 47); and oar 
redemption is a signal proof of the love of God to 
ns (1 John iv. 10). Not leas is it a proof of the 
love of Jesus, since He freely lays down his life for 
us — offers it as a precious gift, capable of par- 
chasing all the lost (1 Tim. ii. 6; Tit. ii. 14; Eph. 
i. 7. Comp. Matt xx. 28). But then is awdhw 
side of the truth more painful to our natural rea- 
son. How came this exhibition of Divine tame to 
be needed ? Because wrath had already gooe out 
against man. The clouds of God’s anger gathered 
thick over the whole human race; they discharged 
themselves on Jesus only. God has made Him to 
tp sin for us who knew no sin (2 Cor. v. 21); He 
is made “ a curse ” (a thing accursed) for ua, that 
the curse that hangs over us may be re m oved < GaL 
iii. 13); He bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree (1 Pet. ii. 24). There are thorn who would 
see on the page of the Bible only the ennshine of 
the Divine love; but the muttering thunders of 
Divine wrath against sin are heard tltere also : sod 
He who alone was no child of wrath, meets the 
shock of the thunderstorm, becomes a cone for ua. 
and a vessel of wrath ; and the rays of love break 
out of that thunder-gloom, and shine on the bowed 
head of Him who hangs on the Cram, dead for am 
•ins. 

We hate spoken, and advisedly, as if the Now 
Testament were, as to this doctrine, one hook in 
harmony with itself. Thai then an in the New 
Testament different types of the one true doctrine, 
may be admitted without peril to the dootrina. 
The principal types are four in number. 

7. In the Epistle of James there is a remark sbh 
absence of all explanations of the doctrine of the 
Atonement ; but this admission does not — * to 
so much as may at first appear. True, the key- 
note of the epistle is that the Gospel is the Lnw 
made perfect, and that it is a practical moral sva- 
tem, in which man finds himself free to keep the 
Divine Law. But with him Christ is ne net 
Lawgiver appointed to impart the Jewish sjtasm 
He knows that Elias is a man like himself, bat ef 


LXX.) of Isaiah, have one meaning, and snssw m tot 
Hebrew word To take the Mae cm DnstT n 

to remove them from the dnners ; and how can tow 
be through his death except In the way ef esftaltaa 
by that death Itself? 
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At Pm of Christ he speaks in a different spirit. 
He calls thneetf M a servant of God and of the 
Laid Jesus Christ,” who is •* the lord of Glory.” 
He speaks of the Word of Truth, of whieh Jesus 
has been the utterer. He knows that faith in the 
Lord of Glory is inconsistent with time-serving 
■ad “inspect of persons” (James i. 1, ii. 1, i. 18). 
“ There is ooe Lawgiver,” be says, “ who is able 
to me and to destroy” (James iv. 12); and this 
refers no doubt to Jesus, whose seoood coming he 
holds up as a motive to obedience (James v. 7-9). 
These sod tike expressions remove this epistle far 
sot of the sphere of Ebiooitish teaching. The 
inspired writer sees the Saviour, in the Father's 
glory, preparing to return to judge the quick and 
dead. He pots forth Christ as Prophet and King, 
far he makee Him Teacher and Judge of the 
world; but the office of the Priest he does not 
dwell on. Far be it from ns to say that he knows 
it aoL Something must have taken place before 
he could treat his bearers with confidence, as free 
r restores, able to resist temptations, and even to 
■set temptations with joy. He treats “ your 
faith” as something founded already, not to be 
pyw d by this epistle (James i. 2, 3, 21 ). His 
purp o st Is a purely practical one. There is no 
krteotion to unfold a Christology, such as that 
which makes the Epistle to the Romans so valu- 
able. Assuming that Jesus has manifested Him- 
•riC and begotten anew the human race, he seeks 
Is maka them prey with undivided hearts, and 
ke nmaidrritr to the poor, and strive with lusts, 
far which they and not God are responsible; and 
fawife their tongues, and show their fruits by their 
sru ■ 

ft In the teaching of St Peter the doctrine of 
tie Person of our Lord is connected strictly with 
thsi of his work as Saviour and Messiah. The 
frwqwmt mention of his sufferings shows the prora- 
'mmA plans be would give them ; and be puts for- 
ward as tbs ground of his own right to teach, that 
W was M a witness of the sufferings of Christ” 
(I Pet- v. 1). The atoning virtue of those suf- 
ferings ha dwells on with peculiar emphasis; and 
sot lass so on the purifying influence of the Atone- 
eot on the hearts of believers. He repeats again 
md again that Christ died for ns (1 PeL ii. 21, 
it 18, »▼. 1); that He bare our sins in his own 
My oa the tree 4 (1 Pet. ii. 24). He bare them; 
M what does this phrase suggest, but the goat 
that ** shall bear ” the iniquities of the people off 
tils the fond that was not inhabited? (Lor. xvi. 
ft* or else the ftrUng the consequences of sin, as 
the weed Is used elsewhere (Lev. xx. 17, 19)? We 
hss* to eboowe between the cognate ideas of sacri- 
fce and substitution. Closely allied with these 
ntWM&ts are those which connect moral reform e- 
feoa with the death of Jesus. He bars our sins 
tist we might fire unto righteousness. His death 
b oar fits. We are not to be content with a self- 
ntfaftad contemplation of our redeemed state, but 
fa Svw a fife worthy of it (1 PeL ii. 21-25, iii. 
tt-lSt In them passages the whole Gospel is 
■ntaimd; we are justified by the death of Jesus, 
•he ban uor sins that we might be sanctified and 


• flaw Xeaoiar, Qlewtag, b. vi. c. 8 [Robinson's 
but p. 406 ft); Schmid, ZVotigw «Us N. 7., part 
A: sad Darner, Orutoferw, 1 06 

• If these were a ay doubt that ft for us ” (forlp 
Mn mm **«n our steed " (ere rer. 21), this 24th 
ware, watch expfcine the former, would set It at rest. 
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renewed to a life of godliness. And from this 
Apostle we hear again the name of “the Lamb,” 
as well as from John the Baptist; and the passage 
of Isaiah comes back upon us with unmistakable 
dearness. We are redeemed “with the precious 
blood of Christ, ss of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot” (1 PeL i. 18, 19, with Is. liii. 7). 
Every word carries us back to the Old Testament 
and its sacrificial system: the spotless victim, the 
release from sin by its blood (elsewhere, i. 2, by 
the sprinkling of its blood), are here; not the type 
and shadow, but the truth of them; not a cere- 
monial purgation, hut an effectual reconcilement of 
man and God. 

9. In the inspired writings of John we are struck 
at once with the emphatic statements as to the 
Divine and human natures of Christ A right 
belief in the incarnation is the test of a Christian 
man (1 John iv. 2; John i. 14; 2 John 7); we 
must believe that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
and that He is manifested to destroy the works of 
the devil (1 John ill 8). And, on the other hand, 
He who has come in the flesh is the One who alone 
has been in the bosom of the Father, seen the 
things that human eyes have never seen, and has 
come to declare them unto us (1 John i. 2, iv. 14; 
John i. 14-18). This Person, at once Divine and 
human, is “the propitiation for our sins,” our 
“ Advocate with the Father,” sent into the world 
“that we might live through Him;” and the 
means was his laying down his life for us, which 
should m ak e us ready to lay down our lives for 
the brethren (1 John ii. 1, 2, iv. 9, 10, v. 11-13, 
iii. 16, v. 6, i. 7; John xi. 51). And the moral 
effect of his redemption is, that “ the blood of 
Jesus Christ deanseth us from all sin ” (1 John 
i. 7). The intimate connection between his work 
and our holiness is the main subject of his first 
epistle: “Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin” (1 John iii. 9). As with St. Peter, 
so with SL John; every point of the doctrine of 
the Atonement comes out with abundint clearness: 
the suUtitution of another who can liear our sins, 
for us who cannot; the sufferings and death as the 
means of our redemption, our justification thereby, 
and our progress in holiness as the result of our 
justification. 

10. To follow out as folly, In the more volumi- 
nous writings of SL Paul, the passages that speak 
of our salvation, would far transgress the limits of 
our paper. Man, according to this Apostle, is a 
transgressor of the Law. HU conscience tells him 
that he cannot act up to that Law which, the same 
conscience admits, U Divine, and bindiug upon 
him. Through the old dispensations man remained 
in this condition. Even the Law of Moses could 
not justify him : it only by its strict behests held 
up a mirror to conscience that its frailness might 
be seen. Christ came, sent by the mercy of our 
Father who had never forgotten us; given to, not 
deserved by us. He came to reconcile men and 
God by dying on the (frost for them, and bearing 
their punishment in their stead c (2 Cor. v. 14-21; 
Rom. v. 6-8). He U “a propitiation through 
faith in hU blood ” (Rom. iii. 25, 26. Compare 


[It may be the Inferential, but not direct fores of force 
(comp. Philip, i. 29). See Winer, N. T. Gr., 7th ed., 
pp. 382. 383 (Thayer's trans. 1869). — H.] 
c There two p esmgse are decisive es to the feet 
of substitution : they might be fortified with many 
others. 
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Lev. xvi. 15. *1A curHipior means 44 victim lor I 
expiation”): words which most people will find) 
unintelligible, except in reference to the Old Testa- 
ment and its sacrifices. He is the ransom, or price 
paid, for the redemption of man from all iniquity a 
(Titus ii. 14). The wrath of God was against 
man, but it did not fall on man. God made his 
Son 41 to be sin for us ” though He knew no sin, 
and Jesus suffered though men had sinned. By 
this act God and man were reconciled (Kom. v. 10; 
2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 16; Col. i. 21). On 
the side of man, trust and love and hope take the 
place of fear and of an evil conscience ; on the side 
of God, that terrible wrath of his, which is re- 
vealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, b turned away (Kom. i. 
18, v. 9; 1 Them. i. 10). The question whether 
we are reconciled to God only, or God b also rec- 
onciled to us, might be discussed on deep meta- 
physical grounds; but we purposely leave that on 
one side, content to show that at all events the in- 
tention of God to punish man b averted by thb 
M propitiation ” and “ reconcilement.” 

11. Different views are held about the author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by modern 
critics; but its numerous points of contact with 
the other epistles of St. Paul must be recognized. 
In both, the incompleteness of Judabm b dwelt on ; 
redemption from sin and guilt b what religion has 
to do for men, and thb the Law failed to secure. 
In both, reconciliation and forgiveness and a new 
moral power in the believers are the fruits of the 
work of Jesus. In the Epistle to the Homans, 
Paul shows that the Law failed to justify, and 
that faith in the blood of Jesus must be the ground 
of justification. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
same result follows from an argument rather dif- 
ferent: all that the Jewbh system aimed to do b 
accomplished in Christ in a fair more perfect manner. 
The Gospel has a Utter Priest, more effectual sacri- 
fices, a more profound peace. In the one epbtle 
the Law seems set aside wholly for the system of 
faith ; in the other the Law b exalted and glorified 
in its Gospel shape; but the aim b precisely the 
same — to show the weakness of the Law and the 
effectual fruit of the Gospel. 

12. We are now in a position to see how far the 
teaching of the New Testameut on the effects of the 
death of Jesus is continuous and consbtent. Are 
the declarations of our Lord about Himself the 
same as those of James and Peter, John and Paul? 
and are those of the Apostles consbtent with each 
other? The several points of this mysterious trans- 
action may lie thus roughly described : — 

(1.) God sent hb Son into the world to redeem 
lost and ruined man from sin and death, and the 
Son willingly took upon Him the form of a servant 
for this purpose; and thus the Father and the Son 
manifested their love for us. 

(2.) God the Father laid upon his Son the weight 
of the sins of the whole world, so that He bare iu 
his owu liody the wrath which men must else have 
borne, because there was no other way of escape for 
them; and thus the Atonement was a manifestation 
of Divine justice. 

(3.) The effect of the Atonement thus wrought 
b, that man b placed in a new position, freed from 
the dominion of sin, and able to follow holiness; 


• Still stronger in 1 Tim. il. 6, "ransom instead 
‘d” (iyriAvTpor)' Also Eph. i. 7 (d?roAv7pc«MTif) » 1 Cor. 
rL 20, Til. 23. 
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and thus the doctrine of the Atooement ought ts 
work in all the bearer* a sense of love, of obedieaae, 
and of self-sacrifice. 

In shorter words, the sacrifice of the death of 
Christ b a proof of Divine fore, and of Divine jm 
tier , and is for us a document of obedience. 

Of the four great writers of the New Testament. 
Peter, Paul, and John set forth every one of them 
point*. Peter, the 44 witness of the sufferings of 
Chrbt,” tells us that we are redeemed with the 
blood of Jesus, as of a lamb without Uembh ami 
without spot; says that Christ bare our sins in uh 
own body on the tree. If we 44 hare tasted that 
the Lord b gracious” (1 Pet. ii. 3), we must net 
rest satisfied with a contemplation of our ratevsneri 
state, but must live a life worthy of it. No om 
can well doubt, who reads the two epistle*, that 
the love of God and Christ, and the justice of (i«d, 
and the duties thereby laid on us, all hare tl>esr 
value in them ; but the love b less dwelt on than 
the justice, whilst the most prominent idea of all a 
the moral and practical working of the C ross of 
Christ upon the lives of men. 

With St. John, again, all three points find place 
That Jesus willingly laid down hb life for us, si d 
b an advocate with the Father; that He b also the 
propitiation, the suffering sacrifice, for our 
and that the blood of Jesus Chrbt clean wth us 
from all sin, for that whoever b bom of < xxi doth 
not commit sin — all are put forward. The drwik 
of Chrbt b both justice and lore, both a pro- 
pitiation and an act of loving self-surrender; id 
the moral effect upon us b more prominent even 
than these. 

In the epbtles of Paul the three elements are all 
present, lu such expressions as a ransom, a pro- 
pitiation, who was 44 made sin for us,” the wrath 
of God against sin, and the mode in which it was 
turned away, are presented to us. Yet not wrslh 
alone. 44 The love of Chrbt constraint h ns ; le- 
cause we thus judge, that if one died for ail. thru 
were all dead: and that He died fur all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him which died for them, aad 
rose again ” (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). Love in Him be- 
gets love in us, and in our reconciled state the hoh- 
nesa which we could not practice before becomes 
easy. 

The reasons for not finding from St. James mad- 
Ur evidence, we have spoken of already. 

Now in which of these points b there the sem- 
blance of contradiction between the Apostles and 
their Master? In none of them. In the Go« p A 
as in the Epbtles, Jesus b held up as the sacrifice 
and victim, draining a cup from which hb human 
nature shrank, feeling in himself a sense of desola- 
tion such ss we fail utterly to comprehend on a 
theory of human motives. Yet no one takes from 
Him hb precious redeeming life; He lays it down 
of Himself, out of hb great love for men. Bat 
men are to deny themselves and take up their cross 
and tread in his steps They are his friends mJj 
if they keep hb commands and follow hb iu- 
steps. 

We most consider it proved that these three 
points or moments are the doctrine of the winds 
New Testament What b there about thb tearko* 
that baa provoked in times past and present ss 
much disputation ? Not the hardness of the doe- 
trine, — for none of the theories put in its pines 
are any easier, — bnt its want of Indira! corrpirt*. 
ness. Sketched out for us in a it I U :t 
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ftaapU the friwy to fill it in mod lend it color; end 
ve do oot always remember that the bends that 
rt tempt this ere trying to iueke e mystery into e 
taeory, eo infinite truth into e finite one, end to 
reduce the greet things of God into the nerrow 
hunts of oar little field of view. To whom wes the 
OMDtn paid? Whet was Satan's share of the 
transactiun ? How can one softer for another? 
How oooid the Redeemer be miserable when He 
was cooeeiuas that his work was one which could 
bring happiness to the whole human race ? Yet 
Um condition of indefiniteueas is one which is im- 
pound on us in the reception of every mystery: 
prayer, the incarnation, tl>e immortality of the soul, 
■e afl sol jcets that pass for lieyond our range of 
thought And here we see the wisdom of God in 
connecting so closely our redemption with our 
resunnation. If the object were to give us a com- 
plete theory of reltaiion, no doubt there would be 
to the Bible much to seek. The theory is gathered 
b? fragments <»ut of many an exhortation and warn- 
mg; nowhere does it stand out entire, and without 
k'jpcil Haw. But if we assume that the New Tes- 
tament is written for the guidance of sinful hearts, 
we find a wonderful aptness for that particular end. 
Jens is proclaimed as the solace of our fears, as 
the (Dander of our moral life, as the restorer of our 
lost relation with our father. If He had a cross, 
there' is a eroas for us; if lie pleased not himself, 
1st as deny ounrhev; if He suffered for sin, let us 
hale ho. And the question ought not to be, What 
do afl these mysteries mean? but, Are these 
thuoghta really such as will serve to guide our life 
sad to assuage oar terrors in the hour of death V 
The answer is twofold — one from history and one 
firm experience. The preaching of the Cross of 
the Lucd even in this simple fashion converted the 
•urid- The same doctrine is now the ground of 
say definite hope that we find in ourselves, of for- 
fmneas of sins and of everlasting life. 

H would he oat of place in a Dictionary of the 
Bhk to examine the History of the Doctrine or to 
m wr the modern oljjectious urged against it. For 
them adjects the reader is referred to the author's 
•my on the “ Death of Christ,*’ in Aids to Faith, 
which also contains the substance of the present 
article. [See also the arts. Jesus Christ, Mks- 
■ah, Son or God, and Sow or Man, in thia 
Dietaooary.] W. T. 

* SAVOUR as a verb oocurs in the A. V. 
•nly in Matt, xvi S3, and the parallel passage 
Mvk via. 13, in oar Lord's rebuke of Peter: “Thou 
mmmrtst not the things that be of God, but those 
that he of men.** The Greek, 90 Qporsts rl rov 
fiesw, etc , may be well rendered, as it is by Mr. 
(jtsca m his Twofold Sew Test., “ Thy mind is 
sot on the things of (Jod, but on those of men.” 
Ur. Johnson defines the word s**vuur here “to 
•fcihat a taste for,” and probably most English 
mm In so aodcnUnd it But it may have been 
•ad by oar translators in a more comprehensive 
was e, corresponding to the translation given above. 
Wydifie renders Cot in. 2 (Yulg. qua smrsum 
mm t, sopite), “wrrrr ye tbo thingis that ben 
■hose,” and sees the same word in his translation 
a f Kuos. riiL ft, xii. 3, 16; Phil. iii. 19, etc., where 


• 1 rPCP: — • from : only used In 

FmJ lLrt.9. 

1 -nc??: wpi—' errs 
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the A. V. has “ mind ** or “ think of.** The term 
is derived, ultimately, through the French noun 
saveur, O. F. savor, verb savurer, , from the Latin 
sdpere, meaning primarily to taste or smtU, then 
to discern, possess discernment or knowledge , etc. 

The noun savour occurs very often in the A. V.. 
and almost always in the sense (now becoming ob- 
solete) of “ odor.” A. 

8 AW.° Egyptian saws, so far as has yet been 
discovered, were single-handed, though St. Jerome 
has been thought to allude to circular saws. As 
is the case in modem oriental saws, the teeth 
usually incline toward the h&udle, instead of away 
from it like ours. They have in most cases, bronze 
blades, apparently attached to the handles by 
leathern thongs, but some of those in the British 
Museum have their blades let into them like our 
knives. A double-handed iron saw has been found 
at Nimrfid ; and double saws strained with a cord, 
such as modern carpenters use, were in use among 
the Romans. In sawing wood the Egyptians 
placed the wood perpendicularly in a sort of frame, 
and cut it downwards. No evidence exists of the 
use of the saw applied to stone in Egypt, nor with- 
out the double-handed saw does it seem likely that 
this should be the case; but we read of sawn stones 
used in the Temple. (1 K. vii. 9; Ges. Thts. p. 
305; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. ii. 114, 119; Brit. 
Mus. A gyp. Room, No. 6046; Layard, Sin. and 
Bob. p. 195; Jerome, Comm, in Is. xxviii. 27.) 
The saws “ under ” or “ in ” 6 which David Is said 
to have placed his captives were of iron. The 
expression in 2 Sam. xii. 31 does not necessarily 
imply torture, but the word “cut” in 1 t'hr. 
xx. 3 can hardly be understood otherwise. (Ges. 
Thes. p. 1326; Thenius on 2 Sam. xii. and 
1 Chr. xx.) A case of sawing asunder, by placing 
the criminal between boards, and then beginning 
at the head, is mentioned by Shaw, Tra r. p. 254. 
(See DicLof Antiq. “Serra.”) [Handicraft; 
Punishments, III. b. (3).] H. W. P. 

80 APE-GOAT. [Atonement, Day of.] 
SCARLET. [Colors.] 

SCEPTRE The Hebrew term she- 

bet, like its Greek equivalent <r«rijirrpor, and our 
derivative sceptre , originally meant a rod or staff 
It was thence specifically applied to the shepherd • 
crook (Lev. xxvii. 32; Mio. vii. 14), and to the 
wand or sceptre of a ruler. It has been inferred 
that the latter of these secondary senses is derived 
from the former (Winer, Realwb. “ Sceptre ”); but 
this appears doubtful from the circumstance that 
the sceptre of the Egyptian kings, whence the idea 
of a sceptre was probably borrowed by the early 
Jews, resembled not a shepherd's crook, but a 
plough (Diod. Sic. iii. 3). The use of the staff as 
a symbol of authority was not confined to kimr* ; 
it might be used by any leader, as instanced in 
Judg. v. 14, where for “pen of the writer,” as in 
the A. V., we should read “ sceptre of the leader.” 
Indeed, no Instance of the sceptre being actually 
handled by a Jewish king occurs in the Bible: the 
allusions to it are all of a metaphorical character, 
and describe it limply aa one of the insignia of su- 
preme power (Gen. xlix. 10; Num. xxiv. 17; Pi. 
xlv. 6; Is. xiv. 5; Am. i. 5; Zech. x. 11; Wiad. 
x. 14; Bar. vi. 14 [or Epist. of Jer. 14]). We are 


6 r? rpiem. (t&^ce ) : serrorit. 
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consequently unable to describe tbs article from 
»oy Biblical notices; we may infer from the term 
tkebet, that it was probably made of wood ; bat 
we are not warranted in quoting Ex. xix. 11, in 
support of this, as done by Winer, for the term 
rendered “ rods ” may better be rendered 44 shoots/’ 
or “sprouts” m = of spring. The sceptre of the 
Persian monarchs is described as u golden,” i. «. 
probably of massive gold (Esth. iv. 11; Xen. Cyrop. 
viii. 7, § 13); the inclination of it towards a sub- 
ject by the monarch was a sign of favor, and kiss- 
ing it an act of homage (Ksth. iv. 11, v. 2). A 
caned ivory staff discovered at Nimrud is sup- 
posed to have been a sceptre (Layard, Nin. and 
Bab. p. 195). The sceptre of the Egyptian 
queens is represented in Wilkinson's Anc. E§. 
i. 276. The term shebti is rendered in the A. V. 
44 rod ” in two panages where sceptre should be 
substituted, namely, in Ps. ii. 9, where 44 sceptre of 
iron ” is an expression for strong authority, and in 
Ps. cxxv. 8. W. L. B. 

SCE'VA (X**vaf. Seem). A Jew residing 
at Ephesus at the time of St. Paul’s seooud visit 
to tlust town (Acts xix. 14-16). He is described 
aa a 44 high-priest ” (iu>xt*p*vs)r either as having 
exercised the office at Jerusalem, or as being chief 
of one of the twenty-four classes. His seven sons 
attempted to exorcise spirits by using the name of 
Jesus, and on one occasion severe injury was in- 
flicted by the demoniac on two of them (as implied 
in the term bp$<ntp<*y, the true reading in ver. 16 
instead of ab rdy). W. L. B. 

• BCHOOL. Acts xix. 9. [Tyrahkus.] 

• SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. 
[Samuel, 3 ( b ); Prophet, ii.] 

SCIENCE : yyaaris’’ scientia). In 

the A. V. this word occurs only in Dan. i. 4, and 
1 Tim. vi. 20. Elsewhere the rendering for the 
Hebrew or Greek words and their cognates is 
44 knowledge,” while the Vulg. has as uniformly 
scientia. Its use in Dan. i. 4 is probably to be 
explained by the number of synonymous words in 
the verse, forcing the translators to look out for 
diversified equivalents in English. Why it should 
have been chosen for 1 Tim. vi. 20 is not so ob- 
vious. Its effect is injurious, as leading the reader 
to suppose that St. Paul is speaking of something 
else than the 44 knowledge” of which both the 
Judaizing and the mystic sects of the apostolic age 
continually boasted, against which he so urgently 
warns men (1 Cor. viii. 1, 7), the counterfeit of 
the true knowledge which he prizes so highly 
(1 Cor. xii. 8, xiii. 2; Phil, i 9; CoL ill. 10). A 
natural perversion of the meaning of the text has 
followed from this translation. Men have seen in 
it a warning, not against a spurious theosophy — 
of which Sweden borgian ism is, perhaps, the nearest 
modem analogue — but against that which did 
not come within St. Paul's horizon, and which, if 
it had, we may believe he would have welcomed — 
the study of the works of God, the recognition of 


• The following quotation from Tfndal Is derisive ee 
to the sense in which he need the word. It above 
that be contemplated no form of science (in the mod- 
em settee of the term), mathematical or physical, bnt 
the v«*ry opposite of this, — the attempt to bring all 
spiritual or divine truths under the formnUe of the 
logical understanding. He speaks of the disputes of 
Moutish theologians as the " contradictions of which 

Paul warned Timothy, calling them the oppositions of 
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Us Will working by laws in natu re. It has baa 
barfed suocemivriy at the beads of a stroooensn red 
geologists, whenever men hare been alarenrd at 
what they bare deemed the antagonism of pby ai ml 
44 science” to religion. It would be interesting to 
ascertain whether this were at all the meres ef 
the translators of the A. V. — whether they were 
beginning to look with alarm at the union of Arp- 
ticism and science, of which the common proverb, 
ubi ires medic* duo athei , was a witness. As it 
is, we most content ourselves with noting a few 
facts in the Biblical history of the Kngttsb word. 

(1.) In Wicklifle's translation, it appears Ire 
frequently than might bare been expected in a ver- 
sion baaed upoo the Vulgate. For the 44 know Wee 
of salvation ” of the A. V. in Luke L 77, we have 
the 44 science of health.” In Christ are hid M the 
treasures of wisdom and of science” (CoL n. *' r 
In 1 Tim. vi. 20, however, Wfekfiflfe has **kre- 
nynge.” 

(2.) Tindal, rejecting 44 science” as a ren de ring 
elsewhere, introduce* it here; and is followed by 
Cranmer’t and the Geneva Bibles, and by the 
A. V.« 

(8.) The Rbemish translators, In this fasten w 
adhering lees closely to the Vulg. than the Protot- 
ant versions, give 44 knowledge.” 

It would obviously be out of place to entgr here 
into the wide question what were the irrdfrtu 
ttjt i|rev8o trbfiov yr*G*u $ of which St Pan! 
speaks. A dissertation on the Gnosticism of tb* 
Apostolic age would require a volume. What ■ 
necessary for a Dictionary will be found and* 
Timothy, Epistles to. E. H. P. 

SCORPION 'atrib: wmmfwUf 

scorpio). The well-known animal of that eaev. 
belonging to the class Aradtnula and order /W- 
nvmaria , which is twice mentioned in the O. T- 
and four times in the N. T. The wilder*— ef 
Sinai is especially alluded to as being inhabited by 
scorpions at the time of the Exodus (DeoL viii. lit 
and to this day these animals are common ia tbs 
same district, as well as in sooie parts of Pa i rs!— 
Ehrenberg (Symb. Pkys.) enumerates free spawn 
as occurring near Mt. Sinai, some of which — 
found also in the Lebanon. Ezekiel (ii. 6> is laid 
to be in no fear of the rebellious Israel tics, hoe 
compared to scorpions. The Apostles were usdsad 
with power to resist the stings of serpents sod 
scorpions (Luke x. 19). In the virion of St- Jehu 
(Rev. ix. 8, 10) the locusts that came out of th* 
smoke of the bottomless pit are said to bare bad 
44 tails like unto scorpions,” while the pain rank- 
ing from this creature's sting is alluded to in rent 
5. A scorpion for an egg (Luke xi. 12) was preb- 
ably a proverbial expression. According to Eras- 
mus the Greeks had a similar proverb fhrr) 
icris CKOfrrioy)- Scorpions are genenOv fcwnd » 
dry and In dark places, under stones and ia ndaa. 
chiefly in warm climates. They are carnivorous m 
their habits, and more along in a threatening riti- 
tude with the tail elevated. The sting, which h 


a frise-oamed science, for that thrir srkalas ti eai dtnm t j 
must make objections against any truth, he It ssrer 
no plain, with pro and etmtm ” (SwrT* L*1, 

iii 284, Parker Soc. Edltioo). Tlmfol'e am sad «fri- 
cation of the word accounts, It may be rraadat he 
the choke of a different word by the lb— Wh Uwaris 
tors. Those of the ▲. V. way hare used M wife s 
different meaning. 
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started at the extremity of the tail, hai at rial eon, Anc. Egyp. abridgm. ii. 211). The inatru- 


oen a gland that s e cr e tes a poisonous laid, which 
* 4mhsrjed into the wound by two minute or- 
Asm at its extremity . In hot dimatea the ating 
ebm occasions much sufftring, and sometimes 
■hrattng symptoms. The following are the spe- 
cm ut scorpions mentioned by Ehrenberg: Scorpio 
micocen/rns, S. pil/tv it us, S. bicolor, 8. leptocht - 
bs. S. funtetus, all found at Mt. Sinai; 8. nitpro - 
rictus. >' melinnpkysa, 8. palmatus, Mt Lebanon. 0 
Besides these Palestine and Sinai kinds, five others 
we recorded aa occur, in ^ in Egypt 



Scorpion. 


The - scorpion* ” of 1 K. xiL 11, 14, 2 Chr. x. 
It. 14, have clearly no allusion whatever to the 
wiottl, but to some instrument of scourging — 
indeed, the expression is a mere figure. 
Oasaa (Hirrob. it 46) thinks the « scorpion ” 
“■V the apiny stem of what the Arabs cal) 

Jl^), the Solatium melongena , var. 
mlrsnut, egg-plant because, according to Abdul 
r «dh, this plant from the resemblance of its spines 
u ’ *he sting of a scorpion, was sometimes called the 

- *»rpi«» thorn ; ” but in all probability this iu- 
•rcueDt of punishment was in the form of a whip 
*rwd with iron points u Virga — si nodosa vel acu- 
ksta. aoorpso ra et ias imo nomine vocatur, qui arenato 
rii w in eorpos infigitur.” (Isidorus, Orig. I jut. 
k 27. and see Jahn, Bib. Ant. p. 287.) In the 
♦jiwk of 1 Msec. vi. 51, aome kind of war missile 
a Motioned under the n a me tntopwibior; but we 
*mt reformation both as to its fonn and the rea- 
bw of ita n a m e. (Sea Diet of Antiquities, art. 

- Tormentum/') W. H. 

SCOURGING . 4 The punishment of aoourg- 
** vas prescribed by the Law in the case of a be- 
d bondwoman guilty of unchastity, and per- 
»« the ease of both the guilty persons (Lev. 
***■ SO). Women were subject to scourging in 
Uy pt. ss t hey still are by the law of the Kor&n, 
hr motaneoce (Sale, Koran, chap. xxiv. and 
iv. ante ; Lane, Mod. Egyp. L 147; Wilkin- 

• animalists restrict the genus Storpio to 

•■■Made which have sU syss, Boathos to those 
baas sight, sad Androetouus to thoss which 

Ms la sts s. 

1 L To arourgs, ; ths neourgs, EDIK? ; |Ur- 
H M Simla A T. "whip.” 

1 S5® : 4asc : •ffewticulum; only In Josh. 


ment of punishment in ancient. Egypt, as it is also 
I in modem times generally in the East, was usually 
the stick, applied to the soles of the feet — basti- 
nado (Wilkinson, l c.; Chardin, vi. 114; Lane, 
Mod. Egyp . i. 146). A more severe scourge is 
possibly implied in the term “scorpions,” whips 
armed with pointed balls of lead, the “ horribUe 
flagellum ” of Horace, though H is more probably 
merely a vivid figure. Under the Roman method 
I the culprit was stripped, stretched with cords or 
thongs on a frame (divaricatio), and beaten with 
rods. After the Porcian law (b. c. 800), Roman 
citizens were exempted from scourging, but slaves 
and foreigners were liable to be beaten, even to 
death (Gesen. Thu. p. 1062; laid. Orig. v. 27, 
ap. Scheller, Lex. Ltd Scorpio; Hor. 1 Sat. ii. 
41, iil. 119; Prov. xxvi. 8; Acts xvi. 22, and Gro- 
tins, ad L, xxii. 24, 25; 1 K. xii. 11; Cic. Ver. 
iii. 28, 29; pro Bab. 4; Liv. x. 9; 8alL Cat. 51> 
[Punishments, III. c. (4.)] H. W. P 

SCREECH-OWL. [Owl.] 

SCRIBES : ypafsparsts' scribes). 

The prominent position occupied by the Scribes in 
the Gospel history would of itself make a knowl- 
edge of their life and teaching essential to any 
clear conception of our Lord’s work. It was by 
their influence that the later form of Judaism had 
been determined. Such as it was when the “ new 
doctrine” was first proclaimed, it had become 
through them. Far more than priests or Levi teg 
they represented the religious life of the people. 
On the one hand we must know what they were 
in order to understand the innumerable points of 
contrast presented by our Lord’s acts and words. 
On the other, we must not forget that there were 
also, inevitably, points of resemblance. Opposed 
as his teaching was, in its deepest principles, to 
theirs, He was yet, in the eyes of men, as one of 
their order, a Scribe among Scribes, a Rabbi among 
Rabbis (John i. 49, iii. 2, vi. 25, Ac. ; Scboettgen, 
Hor. Heb. ii. Christus Rabbinorum Summus). 

I. Name. — (1.) Three meanings are connected 
with the verb s&pknr the root of Sopheiim 

— (1) to write, (2) to set in order, (8) to count. 
The explanation of the word has been referred to 
each of these. The Sopherim were so called be- 
cause they wrote out the Law, or because they 
classified and arranged its precepts, or because they 
counted with scrupulous minuteness every clause 
and letter it contained. The traditions of tbe 
Scribes, glorying in their own achievements,* were 
in favor of the last of these etymologies ( Seknlim , 
5; Carpzov, App. CriL ii. 186). Tbe second fits 
in best with the military functions connected with 
the word in the earlier stages of its history (infra). 
The authority’ of most Hebrew scholars is with the 
first (Geeenius, s. r. ). The Greek equivalent an- 
swers to the derived rather than the original mean * 
ing of the word. The ypapparebs of a Greek 

xxiiJ. 18. Bther a subst. or ths Inf. In PM (Oss. p. 
1879). 

* They had ascertained that the central letter of the 
whole Law wae the com of )*YT| In Lev. xl. 42, and 
wrote it accordingly In a larger character. (Kiddu*. 
in Ughtfoot, On Luke x.) They conn ted np In like 
manner the precepts of the Law that answered to tbe 
number of Abraham’s servants or Jacob’s descend- 
ants 
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state was not the mere writer, but the keeper end 
registrar of public documents (Thuc. iv. 118, riL 
10: so in Acts xix. 35). Tbe Scribes of Jerusalem 
were, in like manner, the custodians and interpret- 
ers of the ypdfifjtara upon which the polity of the 
nation rested. Other words applied to tbe same 
class are found in tbe N. T. N opuKol appears in 
Matt. xxii. 35, Luke vii. 30, x. 25, xiv. 3; vofiott- 
IdcKaXoi in Luke r. 17 ; Acts v. 34. Attempts 
have been made, but not very successfully, to re- 
duce tbe several terms to a classification. 0 All 
that can be said is that ypofmartis appears tbe 
most generic term ; that in Luke xi. 45 it is con- 
trasted with vofiucdsi that rofioSiddovroAos, as in 
Acts v. 34, seems tbe highest of the three. Jose- 
phus ( AnL xvii. 6, § 2) paraphrases the technical 
word by ^rfyrfral viyvup. 

(2.) The name of Kirjath-Skphkr 
y pafifjJrvr, LXX., Josh. xv. 15; Judg, i. 12) 
may possibly connect itself with some early use of 
the title. In the Song of Deborah (Judg. v. 14) 
tbe word appears to point to military functions of 
some kind. Tbe “ pen of the writer ” of the A. 
V. (LXX. jy Ztrrrh<r**% ypapnarfos) is 

probably the rod or sceptre of the commander 
numbering or marshalling his troops* The title 
appears with more distinctness in the early history 
of the monarchy. Three men are mentioned as 
successively filling the office of Scribe under David 
and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 25; IK. iv. 3, 
in this instance two simultaneously). Their func- 
tions are not specified, but the high place assigned 
to them, side by side with the high-priest and the 
captain of the host, implies power and honor. We 
may think of them as the king's secretaries, writing 
his letters, drawing up his decrees, managing his 
finances (comp, the work of the Scribe under Jo- 
aah, 2 K. xii. 10). At a later period the word 
again connects itself with the act of numbering the 
military forces of the country (Jer. lii. 25, and 
probably Is. xxxiii. 18). Other associations, how- 
ever, began to gather round it about the same pe- 
riod. The zeal of Hezekiah led him to foster the 
growth of a body of men whose work it was to 
transcribe old records, or to put in writing what 
had been handed down orally (Prov. xxv. 1). To 
this period, accordingly, belongs the new signifi- 
cance of tl»e title. It no longer designates only an 
officer of the king’s court, but a class, students and 
interpreters of the Law boasting of their wisdom 
(Jer. viii. 8). 

(3.) The seventy years of the Captivity gave a 
frwh glory to the name. The exiles would be 
anxious above all things to preserve the sacred 
books, the laws, the hymns, the prophecies of the 
past. To know what was worth preserving, to 
transcribe the older Hebrew documents accurately, 
when the spoken language of the people was pass- 
ing into Aramaic, to explain what ’was hard and 

a Iightfcot's arrangement, though conjectural, is 
worth giving ( Harm f 77). The " Scribes,” as such, 
were those who occupied themselves with the Milcra. 
Next above them were the " Lawyers,” students of the 
MUh*a. acting as assessors, though not voting In the 
8 anhedrim. The " Doctors of the Law ” were ex- 
pounders of the Gemara, and actual members of the 
Sanhedrim. (Comp. Carpeov, App. Oit i. ^ ; L* ug _ 
den, Phil. Hrbr. e. 28 ; Lsyrer, in He rrog’s Eneyktop. 
Schriftgeishrte.”) 

* Kwald, however ( Pott. Bitch, i. 120 [182, 2* Aufl.]), 
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obscure — this was what tbe oecesritiescf the tmi 
damanded. Tbe man who met then ban* » 
pbatleafly Earn tbe Scribe, tbe priealy far t... 
ailing mto the background, as the pricstlv oni-r 
itself did before the ^ribeTas a dare. The ..** 
of Ea. vii. 10 describe the high idcd of tbs see 

office. The Scribe is “ to seek (2TH) the he of 
the Lord and to do it, and to teach in land aU- 
utes and judgments.” This, far mure than Lie 
priesthood, was tbe true glory of Ezra. In t* 
eyes even of the Persian king be was u s Seri v * of 
the Law of the God of Heaven” (vii. 12u He 
was assisted in his work by others, chied? Lrritea 
Publicly they read and expounded the Lnr, per- 
haps also translated it from the already ob*o 
Hebrew into the Aramaic of the people « iXsh 
viii. 8-13). 

(4.) Of the time that followed we hare baft 
scanty records. Tbe Scribes' office apparently be- 
came more and more prominent Tram are food 
in the Liter canonical books of their work aid in- 
fluence. Already they are recognized as *• 
of assemblies,” acting under “one shepherd,' bar- 
ing, that is, something of a corporate life u 
11; Jost, Judtnih. i. 42). As such tbev set tLrr 
faces steadily to maintain the authority of the law 
and the Prophets, to exclude from all equalitr with 
them the “many books' of which “three b » 
end ” (Eccl. xii. 12). They appear as a dbthrt 
class, ‘‘the families of the Scribe*,” with a loed 
habitation (1 Chr. ii. 55). They compile, as in tbs 
two books of Chronicles, xrcei-pla and epitomes 
of larger histories (1 ('hr. xxix. 29; 2 ('hr. ix. & . 
The occurrence of the word midraih (“the *t.v? 
— margin, ‘ the commentary ’ — of the PropM 
Iddo ”), afterwards so memorable, in 2 Clw. mi 
22, shows that the work of commenting and re- 
pounding had begun already. 

II. Devclo/rment of PtKtrine. — (1.) It b rb v 
acteristic of the Scribes of this period that, m i: 
the exception of Ezra and Zadok (Xeh. xiu. U 
we have no record of their name*. A Liter 
honored them collectively as the men of the < .mt 
Synagogue, the true successors of the preptw* 
(Pirkt Abolh , i. 1 ). but tbe men tliemsehre br 
whose agency the Scriptures of the O. T. m 
written in their present character*,* compiW * 
their present form, limited to their present uob- 
l»er, remain unknown to us. Never, periapa. w» 
so important a work done so silently. It has tore 
well argued (.lost, Judenlhum, i. 42 t that it was w 
of set purpose. The one aim of those tariv Series 
was to promote reverence for the Ijiw, to make a 
the groundwork of tbe people's Hfr. Tbe> wood 
write nothing of their own, lest leas worth? words 
should be raised to a level with there of the’ <** rire 
of God. If interpretation were needed, their team- 
ing should be oral only. No precept* aWd 
perpetuated as resting on their authority.? la ike 


•kea TfD ss equivalent to tSCtT, ' f a judge. 1 ’ 


e ^ w **e *o (and most commentator* aJ'W tt* 
view), we should have In this history the iutj”; 
point of the Targum. It has, however, bee 
Uooed. (Comp. Ley re r, /. c.) 

* Jost ( Jui/mth . |. 52) dra?rs attention to tbv raws 
lar, almost unique combinations of thi« petit* TV 
Jewish teachers kept to the old Ilebrvw. bat wm 
Aramaic characters. The Samaritan* »mk« j 
but retained the older Hebrew writing. 

* The principle of an unwritten tex blig « i 
ttined among the Rabbis of Palestine up to th 
ftruedoo of the Temple (Jost, i. 27, 357 *), 
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erefe «f kftcr Judaism, they devoted tliemselves to 
tk* Ultra (i «. recitation, reading, as in Neh. riii. 
I X the careful study of the test, and laid down 
nla for transcribing it with the moat scrupulous 
pecan (comp, the tract Sophcrim in the Jeni- 
toko Gemara). 

(LI A saying is ascribed to Simon the Just 
a c. 300-290), the last of the succession of the 
of the Great Synagogue, which embodies the 
pnripie co which they had acted, and enables us 
to trace the next stage of the growth of their sys- 
tem- “ Our fathers have taught us,” he said, 

* three things, to be cautious in judging, to train 
naaj scholars, and to set a fence about the Law ” 
sftrfc# AJboih, L 1; .lost, i. 95). They wished to 
asks the Lav of Hoses the rule of life for the 
•hole nation and for individual men. But it lies 
b the nature of every such law, of every informal, 
hrf mtrmatic code, that it raises questions which 
a dees oot solve. Circumstance* change, while the 
Ls» rscua ns the name. The infinite variety of life 
ymuiti eases which it has not contemplated. A 
Roman <v Greek jurist would have dealt with these 

• enure! principles of equity or polity. The 
Jewish teacher could recognize no principles beyond 
Ike precepts of the Law. To him they all stood 
«» the mine footing, were all equally divine. All 
pom 1 je cases mu«t be brought within their range, 
fended by their authority. 

<1.. The result showed that, in this as in other 
■tes s ers , the Idolatry of the letter was destructive 
rf tbs very reverence in which it had originated. 
Stop by step the Scribes were led to conclusions at 
•feeb »e may believe the earlier representatives of 
Iks order would have started lack with horror, 
thetoaas oo fresh questions were accumulated into 
s flnmpiex system of casuistry. The new precepts, 
transmitted orally, more precisely fitting in to 
the drevmsUnces of men’s lives than the old, came 
prertinHy to take their place. The “ Words of 

fes&rtre" (D^HO ^3?, now used as a tech- 
orel phrase for three decisions) were honored above 
the Lav (LightJboi, Harm. i. § 77; Joet, Judenth. 
1 It was a greeter crime to offend against 
thr» than against the Law. They were as wine, 
•kfe the precepts of the Law were as water. The 
fe* stop was taken towards annulling the com- 
■»fe n te of tkid for the sake of their own tra- 
dtossa The casuistry became at once subtle and 
preheat,* wading the plainest duties, tampering 
**h wm s cs e r. ee ( Matt xv. 1-6, xxiii. 16-23). The 
r wkt rvferinn of moral and ceremonial laws was 
■* rely forgotten, but absolutely inverted. This 
res the rank of the profound reverence for the 
fetor which gave no heed to the “ word abiding in 
fere" <J#hn v. 38b 

'A) The history of the frill development of these 
tonka rir s belongs to a history of the Talmud.* 
Hm it will be enough to notice in what way the 
treeing of the Scrilws in our Lord’s time was 

• U sag be profit'.*** to accumulate prooft of 

to* TV** vtio rare for them may find them in 
t-r wi. 5n«rar> Jrdoira ; M'Canl, Old Fath ». Re* 
**< * m n to. vs most re me m b er that It rose ont of 
to* that there can be no Indifferent action, 

fiat (tore m ust be a right or a wrong even for the 
^nearer rer—tlto, the merest animal functions of 
■re • Mt, that It was the work of the teacher to for- 
■tore (tees principle into rules. [Compare the Ro- 
am fW*v writers oo * Moral Theology.” — A.) 

* • far • partial view of the literature relating to 
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making to that result, 'their first work was to 
report the decisions of previous Rabbis. These 
were the IJalachoth (that which goes, the current 
precepts of the schools) — precepts binding on the 
conscience. As they accumulated they had to be 
compiled and classified. A new code, a second 
Covpus Juris, the Mishna (bevrepdcsis), grew out 
of them, to become in its turn the subject of fresh 
questions and commentaries. Here ultimately the 
spirit of the commentators took a wider range. 
The anecdotes of the schools or courts of law, the 
obitei' dicta of Rabbis, the wildest fables of Jewish 
superstition (Tit. i. 14), were brought in, with oi 
without any relation to the context, and the G’e» 
mara (completeness) filled up the measure of the 
Institutes of Rabbinic Law. The Mishna and the 
Gemara together were known as the Talmud (in- 
struction), the “ necessary doctrine and erudition ” 
of every learned Jew (.lout, Judenth. ii. 202-222). 

(5.) Side by aide with this was a development 
in another direction. The sacred books were not 
studied as a code of laws only. To search into 
their meaning had from the first belonged to the 
ideal office of the Scribe. He who so searched waa 
secure, in the language of the Scribes themselves, 
of everlasting life (John v. 39; Pirke Aboth, ii. 8) 
But here also the book suggested thoughts which 
could not logically be deduced from it Men came 
to it with new beliefs, new in form if not in essence, 
and, not finding any ground for them in a literal 
interpretation, were compelled to have recourse to 
an interpretation which was the reverse of literal/* 
The fruit of this effort to find what was not there 
appears in the Midrashim (searchings, investiga- 
tions) on the several books of the O. T. The 
process by which the meaning, moral or mystical, 
was elicited, was known as Hagadu (saying, opin- 
ion). There was obviously no assignable limit to 
such a process. It became a proverb that no one 
ought to spend a day in the Beth-ham-Midrash 
(“the house of the interpreter”) without lighting 
on something new. But there lay a stage higher 
even than the Hagada. The mystical school of in- 
terpretation culminated in the Kabbala (reception, 
the received doctrine). Every letter, every num- 
ber, became pregnant with mysteries. With the 
strangest possible distortion of its original mean- 
ing, the Greek word which had been the repre 
sentative of the most exact of all sciences was 
chosen for the wildest of all interpretations. The 
Gematria (= yettprrpla) showed to what depths 
the wrong path could lead men. The mind of the 
interpreter, obstinately shutting out the light of 
day, moved in its self-chosen darkness amid a world 
of fantastic Eidola (comp. ( arpxov, App. CriL i 
7; Schoettgen, Hot, Heb. dr .1 /ess. i. 4; Zuna, 
GottesdienstL Vortrdge , pp. 42-61 : Jost, Judenth, 
iii. 65-81; [Ginsburg, The KnbboUth: its Doo~ 
trines, Development, and Liteinfttrr, Loud. 1865: 
also his arts. Kabbalah and Afidrash in Kitto’s 
Cyclop, of BibL Lit, 3d ed.]). 

the Tklmud the reader may see the reference* under 
Paaat&res (voL 111. p. 2472, note b\ to which may be 
added the interesting and instructive article on The 
Jewish Reformation and the Talmud in Blackwood's 
Mag. for Nov. 1869, reprinted in IittelT* Living Age 
for Jan. 22, 1870, No. 1838. A. 

c Coop. *. g. the exposition which found in Ubaa 
and Balsam "going to their own place ” (Gen. xxxi 
55 ; Num. xxiv. 25) an Intimation of their being sen- 
tenced to Gehenna (Gill, Comm, on Acts, i. 25). 
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candor, sbowa bow easily eno a hir-mi sd s d mmm 

might come to recognise do bonds of irltomwk^ 
outside the limit* of hi* tact or order t 

227-233). 

(4.) The section of Hyrcmom involved tk* 
Pharisees, and therefore the Scribes a* a imi. m 
difficulties, and a period of cteifoswo ii/wi 
The meetings of the Sanhedrim ' 
tcrame predominantly Sadd ocean. l i 
ccasor, Alexander Jaimai. the influence at S.i«a 
l<en-Sbetarh over the queen -mother SaVusw rm* 
tablished for a time the ascendency of the 'vrniwa. 
Hie Sanhedrim once again meu»' W, with u a# 
to oppose the dominant Pharisaic (arty. The c ■ ▼ 
of meeting was olwrrved afterward* as a bat- - w 
only less solemn than thoae of Pimm and tha 
Dedication. The return of Alexander frnw km 
campaign against Gaza again turned the 
Eight hundred Pharisees took refuge in a i* 
were besieged, taken, and pot to death. 
I>en-Perachiah, the venerable bead *4 the 
waa driven into exile Sinton heo-SWtari km 
successor, bad to earn his livelihood by ej*r* • % 
flax. I'he Sadd acres failed, however, to am im 


III. ffittory. — (1.) The names of tb* earlier 
Scribe* pamed away, a* has Item said, unrecorded. 

Simon the Just (cir. n. c. 300-290) appears as 
the last of the men of the Great Synagogue, the 
beginner of a new period. The memorable names 
of the times that followed — Antigonu* of Socho, 

Zadok, Hoetbos — connect themselves with the rise 
of the first opposition to the traditional system 
which was growing up. [Sadih ckku.] The tenet 
of the Sadducres. however, never commanded the j 
adhesion of more than a small minority. It tended, 
by maintaining the sufficiency of the letter of the 
Law, to destroy the very occufwition of a Scrile." 
and the class, as such, Iwlonged to the party of its 
opponents. The words "Seri I**” and “Pharisees’* 
were bound together by the closest possible alliance 
(Matt xxiii. pnuim; Isike v. ;*)). [Piiakiheks.] 

Within that party there were shades and sub- 
divisions, and to understand their relation to each 
other in our l-ord’s time, or their connection with 
his life and teaching, we must look back to what is 

known of the fire pairs (H'W!?) of teachers who 
represented the scribal succession. Why two, and 
two only, are named in each case we can only confidence of the people. Having no body c4 ir4 

conjecture, but the Rabbinic tradition that one waa , traditions to fall back on, they l*-g*n to a 

always the Nasi or President of the Sanhedrim as code. Tl>ey were accused by thc.r (^^«en-u 4 

a council, the other the AM<eth-din (Father of 'Wishing to set up new laws on a level w.ta U- - — ■ 

the House of Judgment), presiding in the supreme I of Mones, and had to abandon the attmot * 

court, or in the Sanhedrim when it sat as such, is , the death of Jannai the influence of h * ««« « 
not improbable (.hist, Jwitnth. i. l»W)y. j Alexandra was altogether on the able <4 the Nerv^*, 

(2 ) The two names that stand first in order are { and Simon len-.Sbetach and J ud»h l<m T* 1 
Joses ben-Juezer. a finest, and Joses ben-Jochanan i entered on their work as joint teachers. I s 4r 
(cir. R. C. 140-130). Tl»e precepts aarriled to ' them the juristic able of the Smbe's f*-- *x » - 
them indicate a tendency to a greater elal*oration , I era me prominent. 'Hieir rules turn rhWJ* •*. 
of all rules connected with ceremonial defilement. ; the laws of evidence ( / *i rkr i 1 it tw 

Their desire to tr/mtraU them«r|\es and their dis- 1 memorable instances they shown! what nrr W-a* 
eifiles fn»m all occasions of dehletnent may have they wrrr ftrrpared to make in suif- rt *4 i>-— » 
furnished U»e start ing-pnitii for the name of Phari- , laws. Judah had, on one norm***., cfxirr 
see. The brave struggle with the Syrian kings false witnesses to death, lli* o-d agair.rt the — _ x 
had turned chiefly on questions of this nature, and led him to neglect the mle which oi.lt ptm. tsri 
U was the wish of the two teachers to premia re the that penalty when It would base l<ee». the nms 
peoftle for any future conflict by founding a fra- ] queries of the original tmisiha. Hu 
tmuty (the ( ’AnAerif*, or associate* i l-mnd to the did not shrink from ret >u lung him, - lb a kast 
strictest observance of the Law. Every member shed innocent blood.” 1 n*oi that day Juash sw- 
of ti*e onler on his admission pledged himself to solved never to gne ji>lgme»il wit howl mmltasg 
this In the presence of three t'A'*Vnm. They Simon, and every day threw himself sw tke yrw 
looked on each other as brothers. The rest of the of the man be had comletnned, imploring psiw. 
nation they looked on m •* the people of the Simon, in his turn, showed a Uk* W As 

earth.” The spirit of Scriladom was growing, supreme authority of the Iaw. His •** aa ass 

Hie preerpt associated with the name of Joses hen- brought l**fore hiui as an offender, and he as- 
Joerrr. “ l*t thy luxise he the assembly -place for teticed him to death. On the way to rssrasi ■ 

the wise; dust thv*elf with the dust of Uieir fret; the witnesses confessed that thev had ^ane 

dnnk eager 1 1 of thr«r words,” pointed to a further falsely; but the son. more anxkaas that tkr* at-.-msf 
growth i i'li it Aim x. i. 1; Just. i. 243). It was suflrr than that he himself should fws^s. urt«4 

hardly checked by the taunt of the .sadducers that round and entreated bis father not t» muy. a* 

“these Pharisees would purify the sun Itself ” completion of the sentence. The tks nrtw 4 »-* 
(Just, 1. 217). a man could th*t fail to injmrsa itself q*a is 

(4.i Joshua ben-Permchiah and Nithai of Ar- followers. To its influence may pr<4*>ly be tiwwf 
lela were contemporary with John llymanus (cir. the indomitable courage in defense of tke Tia,w, 

B. <\ 14-%-loM , and etipoed hi* favor till towards which won the a>lmir*tion even of tka fc mmm 

the close of his r^ign, whcti caprice or interest led gmrrals (.lost, I. 234-247 ). 

hitu U> (*sss over to the camp of t)ie Sadducres. (.V) Ihe two that followed, ShemaJak and t W 
1 !»e saying asmlwd to Jcahua, *• Take to thvselt a talion (tl»e names also appear under the f rm W 
trachsr i get to thvselt an aaannate t 1 AoArrl, Harness, Joseph. Amt. xiv. ft, § 4. and P * >*- 

jadge every man on his better side ” srph- Ant. nr. |, J 1 ). were enospsetsoas fcw . 

Aim*h, 1. 1 ', while its last clause attracts us by its other reason. Now, for the fir* 


• A striking tasunes of this Is seen In the history was the answer. n Rat what I 
mt Jobs lltreanus. A Rartdueee came to him with teaching of the Ut ’’ 1 ” Tbs Law ke we 
pm* of the SUaflsetioa of tbs PhartsMS Tbs king hand* of every maa. They, sad thev «w 
* Wbat then ua I u> <k> * ” " Crash thsss,' . keep It ta a oornsr M (Jost, / kill L flfek 
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m whe ml in Mows' sent were not even of tbe 
Hiv of Atmham. Proselytes themselves, or 
tw smb of proselytes, their preeminence in tbe 
twiedge of the I -aw raised them to this office. 
TW jratoory of the high-priest was excited. As 
the people flocked round their favorite Rabbis when 
a we has Auction to 'pronounce tbe blessing, he 
bated round and, taming his benediction into a 
■mm. said, with a marked emphasis, “ May the 
«*■ of the ah*n walk in peace ! ” The answer of 
-a two faarhers expressed tbe feeling of scorn with 
stock the one order was beginning to look upon 
us fcChsr: ** Tea, the sons of the alien shall indeed 
aaie m peace, for they do tbe work of peace. Not 
• the am of Aaron who follows not in the foot- 
m^» of his lather." Here also we have some sig- 
it-ms raying*. The growing love of titles of 
- ms sow c he c ke d by Shemaiah by the counsel 
-as! - men should low the work, but hate the 
tdi— hrp " Tbe teodeocy to new opinions (the 
>» sa, probably, of the freer exposition of the Ha- 
yaaa) was rebuked by Abtalion in a precept which 

■ a parable: * Take good head to thy words, 
hat, if thou wander, thou light upon a place where 
(he a«As an poisooed, and thy scholars who come 
dtor thss drink deep thereof and die" (Pirke 
tod. l ] The lot of then two also was cast 
W* 1 ml days. They had courage to attempt to 
tort the rioing power of Herod in his bold defi- 
aa d the .Nuihedrim (Joseph. AnL xiv. 0, § 3). 
*toa hr showed hi mar If to be irresistible they had 
to* viedfxn to roiunit, and were suffered to con- 
tow thetr work in peace. Its glory was, however, 
a put an— ura, guoe. The doors of their school 
smb a» longer thrown open to all comers so that 
swh aught listeu to the teacher. A fixed fee a 
W wb* paid on entrance. The regulation was 
jn+mJJj intended to discourage the attendance of 
th* fw m g men of Jerusalem at the Scribes’ classes ; 
md ippamlJy it had that effect (Jost, i. 248-253). 

4 to toe death of Shomaiah and Abtalion there were 
a fmftfled ranorasnes to take their place. 1 wo 

«f B e ther a , otherwise unknown, for a time oc- 
fW>d it, but they were themselves conscious of 
tosr iaaraijiHsunt A question was brought l>e- 
tos thsm whirh neither they nor any of the other 
Vnw auwid a nswer. At last they asked, in their 
arpfcraT, - Waa there none present who had been 

■ teepir <d tbs two who had been so honored ? " 
r w jaMmu waa answered by Hilled the Babylo- 


nian, known also, then or afterwards, as tbe son 
of David. He solved the difficulty, sppealed to 
principles, and, when they demanded authority 
as well as argument, ended by saying, “ So have 
1 heard from my masters Shemaiah and Abta- 
lion. " lliia was decisive. The sons of Bethera 
withdrew. Hillel was invited by aoclanmtion to en- 
ter on his high office. His alleged descent from the 
house of David may have added to his popularity. 

(6.) The name of Hillel (born circ. b. c. 112 6 ) 
has hardly received tbe notice due to it from stu- 
dents of tbe Gospel history. c The noblest snd 
roost genial representative of his order, we may see 
in him the best fruit which the system of the 
Scribes was capable of producing.** It is instruc- 
tive to mark at once how far he prepared the way 
for the higher teaching which waa to follow, how 
far be inevitably fell short of it. The starting 
point of his career is told in a tale which, though 
deformed by Rabbinic exaggerations, is yet fresh 
and genial enough. The young student had come 
from Golah in Babylonia to study under Shemaiah 
and Abtalion. He was poor and had no money. 
The new rule requiring payment was in force. For 
tbe most part be worked for his livelihood, kept 
himself with half his earnings, and paid the rest as 
the fee to the college-porter. On one day, how- 
ever, he had failed to find employment. The door- 
keeper refused him entrance; but his zeal for 
knowledge was not to be baffled. He stationed 
himself outside, under a window, to catch what he 
could of the words of the Scribes within. It was 
winter, and the snow began to fall, but he re- 
mained there still. It fell till it lay upon hint six 
cubits high ( ! ) and the window was darkened and 
blocked up. At last the two teachers noticed it, 
sent out to see what caused it, and when they found 
out, received the eager scholar without payment. 
“ For such a man," said Shemaiah, “ one might 
even break the Sabbath ” (Geiger, i U tujira, ; Jost, 
i. 254). In the earlier days of his activity Hillel 
had as his colleague Menahem, probably the same 
as the Esseoe Manaen of Josephus (Ant. xv. 10, 
§ 5). He, however, was tempted by the growing 
power of Herod, and, with a large number (eighty 
in tbe Rabbinic tradition) of his followers, entered 
the king’s service and abandoned at once their call- 
ing as Scribes and their habits of devotion. They 
appeared publicly iu the gorgeous apparel, glitter 
ing with gold, which was inconsistent with both' 


l Is aarertaln. Ths story of llillsl j 
i IS as half a but it is doubtful | 

t is squat to twies tbs dutrackma l 
, l>* HiU*U et Smmmai, in < 
TVs. xat )■ It was, at any rats, half ths i 


t tbs aani of fixing with any pro- 1 
s s i HUM'S birth. Tbs question is fully i 
BnM to bis G*r A. d. Volk,, l trad, 
i\ v. lt-M Assuming that ill i lei is ths j 
nto tbs Poitio of J oss p has (so Josippoa, 

• by BmU) bs is disposed to oonsldsr | 
from about (Dio. to 10 a. n. | 
Eton swr ran. d to ff 'Off. de to MSim, , 
l j think a chat tbs Hannas aod PoUio of | 
. through a eooflssJoo oo tbs part ( 
i and AbtaUoo. and 
Oin eb ur g, art HttUl ; 
i O to p mf &H. Lit., fid sd., says, without 
be waa born sboot 75, a c. 
really groat, hats bsso j 



this article), one may ass. in addition to ths works al- 
ready referred to in ths body of ths article, or Just men- 
tioned, Kwald s Jakrb. d. Btbi. unnemehaft , x. 50-88 
(substantially reproduced in his GeetkteAle, as above), 
and ths interesting little pamphlet of Delitzsoh, Jesus 
und Hitiel, mil HtlcksieAi an f Renan und Geiger txr- 
iheken, 2* Aufl., Erlangen, 1867. A. 

c The exhaustive treatise by Geiger to Ugolinl, Thee. 
xxl must bs meutioosd as an exception. 

d The reverence of later Jews for Hillel is shown in 
some curious forma. To him it was given to under 
stand ths speech of animals as well as of msn. He 
who hearkened not to the words of Hillel was worthy 
of death. (Geiger, Ml supra.) Of him too It was said 
that ths Divine Sherbinab rested on him : If ths 
heavens wees parchment aod all tbe trees of ths earth 
pens, aod all ths ssa ink, it would not bs enough to 
write down his wisdom romp. John xxi. 25). (See 
lieuboer, Ik Acad emus H»br«ornm, In Ugolinl, Thts 
xxi.) 

• We may perhaps find In this feci an explanation 
which gives a special force to words that have hitherto 
mew h al vaguely. 
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(Jetty L 259 V The place time w art «■ mo 
filled by Shamtnai. The two were Wid is ioHt 
eqmi honor. One. in Jewish tonzunee. wee tbr 
Xwi, the other the AK-beth-din of the Sar brdrlm. 
They did not teach, bowevtr, m their pre«iere*o r* 
had door, in entire har mo n y with each ether. 
Within the party of the Pharisee*. within the or- 
der of the .Nrrihe*. there came far the fir* time to 
he two «rlvr>k with distinctly oppoaed tendencies, 
one vehemently. rigidly orthodox, the other ortho- 
dox alto, but with an orthodoxy which, in the lan- 
guage of modern politics, might be darned aa Lib- 
eral Conservative. The points on which they dif- 
fered were almost ■nremrrmbte (comp. Geiger, w t 
amprn). [n moat of them, quest wo* as to tEe 
eanaes and d eg r ees of tmekanneee. as to the law of 
contracts or of wills, we can find little or no inter- 
est. On the farmer darn of subjects the school of 
Hhamsai represented the extranest development of 
the Pharisaic spirit. Everythin* that could poam- 
bly have been tooched by a heathen or an andean 
Israelite, became itsdf andean. - Defilement ” 
was as a contagions disease which it was hardly 
possible to avoid even with the careful scrupulosity 
described in Mark rii. 1-4. They were, in like 
manner, rigidly Sabbatarian. It was unlawful to 
do anything before the babbath which would, m any 
sense, be in operation during it, e. g. to put doth 
into a dye-vat, or nets into the sea. It was un- 
lawful on the Sabbath itself to give money to the 
poor, or to teach children, or to visit the sick. 
They maintained the marriage law in its strictness, 
and held that nothing but the adultery of the wife 
could justify repudiation (dost, i. 257-269). We 
must not think of them, however, aa rigid and 
austere in their lives. The religions world of Ju- 
daism presented the inconsistencies which it has 
often presented since. The “ straitest sect " was 
also the most secular. Shammai himself was said 
to be rich, luxurious, self-indulgent. Hillei re- 
mained to the day of his death as poor as in his 
youth (Geiger, L c.). 

(7. ) The teaching of HHle) showed some capac- 
ity for wider thoughts. Hi* personal character was 
more lovable and attractive. While on the one 
aide he taught as from a mind well stored with the 
traditions of the elders, he was, on the other, any- 
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thine hot a slavish fa low er of those ftrwfitm 
He was the first to lay down principles far v 
i -k curs* ruction of the Law with a dialect r 
pfwiw'n which seems almost to imply a Greek cob 
tare i. 257 *- When the letter of a tow, m 
«-_«• t hat of the year of reieue, waa no longvr 
suited to the times, and was working, so far as it 
«** kept at all. only for evil, he suggested an in- 
terpretation which met the difficulty or practically 
set it aside. His teaching as to divorce was in Eb 
manner an adaptation to the temper of the age. k 
was lawful far a man to put away his wife far my 
cause of disfavor, even for so slight an offense m 
that of apoilitig his dinner by her bad cooking* 
'Geiger, L t). The genial character of the mm 
eotues out m some of his saying*, which mnind m 
of the tone of Jesus the sou of Struck, and premrt 
some feint a pp ro xim ations to a higher teaching: 
“Trust not thyself to the day of thy doth.* 
“ Judge not thy neighbor till thou art in hk place." 
** Leave nothing dark and obscure, saving to thy- 
edt I will explain it when I have time; for bow 
knowest thou whether the time will come?" 
comp. James hr. 13-15). u He who gains a pood 
name gains it far himeetf, but he who gains a knowl- 
edge of the Law gains everlasting life*’ (comp John 
v. 39 ; Pirte AbotA, ii. 6 - 8 ). In one meroun * 
rule we find the nearest approach that had a* yd 
been m ad e to the great commandment of the < 
pd : u Do nothing to thy neighbor that thou wwii- 
est not that be should do to thee.” * 

<8.) The contrast showed itself in the conduct 
of the followers not leas than in the teacher*. TW 
disciples of Shammai were conspicuous for tlrw 
fiereenem, appealed to popular passions, used the 
sword to decide their controversies. Out of List 
school grew the party of the ZealoU, fierce, km 
ical, vindictive, the Orangemen of Pharisaism : Jest, 
i. 267-269). Those of llilld were, like their ns- 
ter (comp. e. g. the advice of Gamaliel, Acts v. W- 
42), cautions, gentle, tolerant, unwilling to asks 
enemies, content to let things taka their c o ai m 
One school resisted, the other was disposed to fas- 
ter the study of Greek literature. One sought to 
impose upon the proselyte from heathen ism the hi 
burden of the l-aw, the other that he should to 
treated with some sympathy and indu^enre 


contrasted the steadfastness and austerity of the Bap- 
tist with the Uvea of those who wore soft clothing, 
were gorgeously appareled, and lived delicately in 
kings’ house* (Matt. xi. 8 ; Luke vil. 24), those who 
beard Him may at once have recognised the picture. 
In the multitude of uncertain guesses aa to the He- 
rodians of the Gospels (Matt. xxii. 16) we may be per- 
mitted to hasanl the conjecture that they may be 
identified with the party, perhaps rather with the 
clique, of Menahem and his followers (Geiger, ut sup. ; 
Ottao, Hist. Doctor um Misnicorurrij in Ugolini, 7%es. 
ax!.). The fact that the stern, sharp words of a di- 
vine scorn which have been quoted above, meet us 
just after the first combination of Herodians and 
Pharisees, gives it a strong confirmation (comp. Mark 
Hi. 6; Luke vi. 11, vil. 19). 

« It Is fair to add that a great Rabbinic scholar 
maintains that this " spoiling the dinner ” was a 
well-known figurative phrase for conduct which 
brought shame or discredit on the husband (Joet, 1. 

aw>. 

t> The history connected with this saying is too 
charmingly characteristic to be passed over. A pros- 
elyte came to Shammai and begged for some Instruc- 
tion in the Law If it were only for as long as be, the 
learner, could stand on ooe foot. The Scribe was an- 


gry, and drove him away harshly. He went to BLto 
with the same request. He received the inquirer to- 
nignmntly, and gave him the precept above 
adding — "Do this, and thou hast ftohUkd (to U» 
and the Prophets ” (Geiger, ut supra}. 'Comp 
iv. 16, 5 purtU pr^ier'i woufwgc, and ■•* WtoUita » 
note on Matt. vii. 12. It to wall kaoea that to* 
same preoept appears repeatedly, in this egsmi 
form, among the sayings ascribed to O o n ft rl n to* 
the Lun-Yu, or " Confodan Analecta.** ns Or. Ut to 
calls the work, bk. v. c. 11 ; xii. 2 ; xv. 8 . Is to 
Ctomg- YWag. xUt. 8, 4, Confudus dell van the 
rule with a positive application, bat con fanes that to 
has not himself been able to practice it prefer}?. 
Comp, the Us- YW, Iv. 15, where the wboto feu to f 
Confucius is summed up In two weeds, ckmu? and **«, 
translated by Panthler (Otmfunns rt Jfaicu, Paris, 
1858, p 122) avoir la tboitur* 4u cxrur and ****** mm 
prockain nmtme soi-mhne. 8. W. WHSana, Ttow 
Diet, of the Chinese Lang in the Cbetoa Jbtowr, Chte 
ton, 1866, pp. 468. 464. gives among the nanhip sf 
$hUy " treating others as one wishes to be OaSi* 
and similar definitions are given by De Qwfcnss, far 
rtoon, Med hurst, and Legge (Wbdor does net sp* 
pear to have accepted the doctrlae of reenntof gas I 
for evil ( Um- fa, xiv. 86). — A.] 
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[Pw*lttk.] One subject of debate between 
tiw school* exhibits the contrast as going deeper 
ijuo time questions, touching upon the great prob- 
i» U Lite universe. “ Was the state of man so 
U< of misery that it would have been better for 
tn sever to have been V Or was this life, with 
*il ill wiring, still the gift of God, to be valued 
mH and as a training for something higher than 
** The school of Shammai took, as might 
he cpectcd, the darker, that of Hlllel the brighter 
mi tbs wiser view (Jost, i. 264). 

'I. . Outwardly the teaching of oar Lord mast 
kro ap pe ar ed to men different in many ways from 
joth. While they repeated the traditions of the 
*fcfcn, He ** spake as ooe having authority,” “ not 
w tas Scribes’ (Matt. vii. 29; comp, the con* 
umtJy reearriug »* 1 say unto you ” ). While they 
'wutwd their teaching to the class of scholars, He 

• bad rumpsanon on the multitudes” (Matt ix. 36). 

While they wow to be found only in the council or 
a their He journeyed through the cities 

■ad toWt* , Matt iv. 23, ix. 35, Ac., Ac.). , While 
'iei ipoke of the kingdom of God vaguely, as a 
' .a * Ur off, He proclaimed tliat it had already 

nigh to men (Malt. iv.. 17). Butin most of 
fartttU at sasue between the two parties, He 
. nt have appeared in direct antagonism to the 

• * of Shammai, in sympathy with that of Hil- 
«- la the questions that gathered round the law 
«f the Sabbath (Matt xii. 1-14, and John v. 1-16, 
he. „ sad the idea of purity (Matt xv. 1-11, and 
:u psraUa), this was obviously the case. Even 
•a the controversy about divorce, while his chief 

«u to vuert the truth which the disputants 
tw both tides were losing sight of, He recognized, 
l amt i* remembered, the rule of Hlllel as being 
‘tree interpretation of the Law (Matt xix. 8). 
Warn He summed up the great commandment in 
■kick the Law and the Prophets were fulfilled, He 
"produced and ennobled the precept which had 
Vea given by that teacher to his disciples (Matt. 
rJ- It ixii. 34—40). So for, on the other hand, 
« the temper of the Hlllel school was one of mere 
vdeptatiuo to the feeling of the people, cleaving to 
baddinn. wanting in the intuition of a higher life, 
the teaching of Christ must have been felt as un- 
eri >dj condemning it. 

l'i. • It adds to the interest of this inquiry to 
tmanbtr that Hillel himself lived, according to the 
tmdamo of the Rabbis, to the great age of 120, 
mi way therefore have been present among the 
4 rise* of Lake ii. 46, and that Gamaliel, his 
frwfeei ami s ucc essor, 0 was at the head of this 
wheel daring the whole of the ministry of Christ, 
■ wvi ss in the early portion of the history of the 
hu. We are thus able to explain the feet, which 

• asiv pa— grs in the Gospels lead as to infer, 
tas riieUim all along of a party among the 
vri b a themsrhea, more or less disposed to recog- 
»■ Jems of Nazareth as a teacher (John ill. 1 ; 
Wwk l 17 , not far from the kingdom of God 
*srk xiL 34 i, advocates of a policy of toleration 


(John vii. 51), bat, on the other hand, timid and 
time-serving, unable to confess even their half-belief 
(John xii. 42), afraid to take their stand against 
the strange alliance of extremes which brought 
together the Sadducean section of the priesthood 
and the ultra-Pharisaic followers of Shammai. 
When the last great crisis came, they apparently 
contented themselves with a policy of absence 
(Luke xxiii. 50, 51), possibly were not even sum- 
moned, and thus the Council which condemned our 
Lord was a packed meeting of the confederate par- 
ties, not a formally constituted Sanhedrim. AU its 
proceedings, the hasty investigation, the immediate 
sentence, were vitiated by irregularity (Jost, i. 
407-403 ). Afterwards, when the fear of violence was 
once over, and popular feeling had turned, we find 
Gamaliel summoning courage to maintain openly 
the policy of a tolerant expectation (Acts v. 34). 

| IV. Education arvJ Life. — (1.) The special 
training for a Scribe's office began, probably, aliout 
the age of thirteen. According to the* Pirkt 
Aboth (v. 24) the child began to read the Mikra at 
five and the Mishna at ten. Three years later every 
Israelite became a child of the Law ( Bnr-MitsvaJi ), 
and was bound to study aud obey it. The great 
mass of men rested in the scanty teaching of their 
synagogues, in knowing and repeating their Te- 
phillini, the texts inscribed on their phylacteries. 
For the boy who was destined by his parents, or 
who devoted himself, to the calling of a Scribe, 
something more was required. He made his way 
to Jerusalem, and applied for admission to the 
school of some famous Rabbi. If he were poor, it 
was the duty of the synagogue of his town or vil- 
lage to provide for the payment of his fees, and in 
part also for his maintenance. His power to learn 
was tested by an examination on entrance. If he 

passed it be became a “chosen ooe” ("nTQ, 
comp. John xv. 16), and entered on his work as a 
disciple (Carpxov, App. CriL L 7). The master 
and his scholars met, the former sitting on a high 

chair, the elder pupils (3'T'Qbn) on a lower 

bench, the younger (D'3l9p) on the ground, both 
literally M at his feet.” The class-room might lie 
the chamber of the Temple set apart for this pur- 
pose, or the private school of the Rabbi. In ad- 
dition to the Rabbi, or head master, there were 
assistant teachers, and one interpreter or crier, 
whose function it was to proclaim aloud to the 
whole school what the Rabbi had spoken in a whis- 
per (comp. Matt. x. 27). The education was chiefly 
catechetical, the pupil submitting the cases and 
asking questions, the teacher examining the pupil 
(Luke ii.). The questions might be ethical, “ What 
was the great commandment of all? What mast 
a man do to inherit eternal life? ” or casuistic, 
“ What might a man do or leave undone on the 
Sabbath ? *’ or ceremonial, “ What did or did not 
render him unclean ? ” 5 In doe time the pupil 
passed on to the laws of property, of contracts, and 


, the sou of Oamaliei, 

□tty for a short dm only. The 
i wWtber ha is to be Identified with the Simeon 


which pointed to a child of that house es n the Lord** 
Chriet.” There is something significant, too, In the 
silence of Rabbinic literature. In the Pirkt Aboth be 


*f Ufo ft. St, la one which we have not sufficient 
otators answer it in 
i probabilities 
One trained in the school of HU- 
•i might ant anna tu rally be looking for 

i d lmsl " Himself of the house and lineage 


le not even named. Oomp. Otho, Hist Doct. Misn. in 
UgoUni xxi. 

b We are left to wonder what were the questions 
and answers of the sehool-rootn of Lnke U. 46, but 
tboee propoeed to our Lord by his own disciples, or by 
the Scribes, as tests of his profi ci ency, may fltirly be 


d feffVL, ft» wonld readily accept the inward witness | taken as types of what was commonly discussed. The 
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of evidence. So far be was within the circle of 
the Halachab, the simple exposition of the tradi- 
tional “ Words of the Scribe*." He might re- 
main content with this, or might pass ou to the 
higher knowledge of the Beth -ham -Midrash, with 
its inexhaustible stores of mystical interpretation. 
In both case*, preeminently in the Utter, parables 
entered largely into the metliod of ii struction. 
The teacher uttered the similitude, and left it to 
his bearers to interpret for themselves. [I*ara- 
bllvj That the relation between the two was 
often one of genial and kindly feeling, we may 
infer from the saying of one famous Nribe, “ 1 
have learnt much from the Rabbis my teachers, 
I have learnt more from the Rabbis my colleagues, 
I have learnt most of all from my disciples " 
(Carpxov, App. L'riL i. 7). 

(2. ) After a sufficient period of training, prob- 
ably at tbe age of thirty, • the probationer was sol- 
emnly admitted to his office. The presiding 
Rabbi pronounced the formula, “ I admit thee, and 
thou art admitted to the Chair of the Scribe," 
solemnly ordained him by the imposition of hands 

(the m'OD = xfipelvwta)'* and ga\e to him, 
ae tbe symbol of his work, tablets on winch he waa to 
note down the sayings of the wise, and the *• key of 
knowledge " (oorap. I Alice xi. 62), with which he was 
to open or to shot the treasures of Divine wisdom. 
So admitted, be took his place as a < ’A«/#rr, or mem- 
ber of the fraternity, wae no longer ^ypd^uaros 
eal <8i«rnfv (Acte iv. 13). was separated entirely 
from the multitude, the brute herd that knew not 
the Ijsw, the •• cursed " u people of tbe earth " 
(John vii. 16, 49). c 

(3.) There still remained for the disciple after 
his admission the choice of a variety of function-*, 
the chances of failure and success. He might gne 
himarlf to any one of the branches of study, or 
ctnuhine two or more of them. He might rise to 
high places. Iwcurne a doctor of the Iaiw, an arbi- 
trator in family litigations i luike xii. 14). the bead 
of a *cb< «>1, a meuiiier of the Sanhedrim. Hr 
might have to emtnit himself with the humbler 
work of a tranecnlier. copying the Law and the 
IVopheU f*»r tbe use of ay n*g«*gue*, or Tepliilluu 
for that of the detout (<>tbo, l**x. Itibb. a. \. 
** l*hy larteria " j, or a notary writing out contracts of 
sale, covenants of es(»<usaU. btUs of repudiation. 
The pieition of the more fortunate was of course 
attract ne enough. Theoretically, indeed, tbe office 
of the Scribe was not to be a source of wealth. 
It is doubtful bow far the fee* paid by tlie pupils 
were ap|jrupn*led by the teach.-r Buxtorf, >ynny. 
Jwrf.ru cap. it#). Die great llillel worked as a 
day Lslrorer. St. Paul s work as a tent maker, our 
la#rd s work as a carprnUr, were quite compatible 
with the popular concepts*! of the nnwt honored 
Rabbi. Ibe indirect pawnents were, howeier, eoti- 
sidmdie eoougb. N-h< Lsrt brought gift*. Rich 


and devout widow* maintained a Rabbi an a ml 

of piety, often to tbe Iqjury of their own kindrarf 
(Matt. xxiiL 14). Kacb act of the Dutan s - 
or tbe arbitration of the jurist, would be titr^ 
by an honorarium. 

(4 ) In regard to aocial position there wee a 
contradiction between theory and [earner 1* 
older Scribes had had no lilies [Rahki ' ^ j-ax 
as we have seen, warned his dm ipfe» agi • *t t r« 
In our Lord s time the pessioo fur di*tn»ct«.o ««# 
insatiable. Ihe ascending scale of Rah. Rat i, 
Rabban (we are reminded of our own Re*-rsi l 
Very Reverend, Right Ueverend . presentee m 
many steps on tbe ladder of ambition *v-r.p*ja 
•U tiL H'iMp*, in t'gidini xxiL). Other fertn* if 
worldliness were nm far off * The wibUi-s* * 
tbe market-place (Matt, xxm 7 , the rnfmLs 
kiss ottered by tlie scholars to their master. <r s* 
Rabbi* to each other, tbs greeting of Am* faurr 
t Matt, xxiii. 9, and Ligbtioot, /At. 77m m be . 
the long irroAjd. as contrasted with the sc*:w 
y irwr and l^ifrisr of osir Ixsrd and his d-s’fs*, 
with tbe broad Idue Zixith or fringe the 
v«8or of Matt, xxiii. 6), the Trphibim osieraa- 
tiuus size, all these go to make up the pnsr# c 4 * 
Scribe’s life. Drawing to them relies. a* tt*-* 4 *1 
nearly all the energy and thought of J-^iatsm. u* 
close hereditary caste of the peu-*tl#uud *w 
less to compete with them. I mew th* poni 
came a Scribe also, he remained in <>t«cur.ti I he 
order. as such, l**e*nie cm item pit l*r ar,J \mm* 
lor the Scriln tberr were the te#l at InSi. 

the chief seats in synagogues .Matt mu h. la.** 
xiv. 7 ). 

(5.) The character of the order was m»-ved 
der these influence* by a deep. meurai.fe ) *p>rrw» 
all the more perilous because, in u*»t rw* .1 was 
unconscious. We must not infer tr>*u *fue that 
all were alike tainted, or that the wee* it . a Uei 
had done, and the worth of their < ft..-*, wet* at 
recognized by Him who ret Hiked th*-n. he tier 
evil. Some there were not far from the in • 
of liod, taking their place side by tide w th pej*b- 
ets and wise men, among the instrunM-ni* by wt-e* 
the wisdom of l»od was leaching men Wall xi - 
34). Tbe name was still lemur*) 4e. Ihe tps^ss 
them wives were to l«e Scribes in the m rf 

f »od i Matt. xiii. 62). Ihe lxrd lunwii «i 
refuse the salutations which hailed Him m a Rat' 
Jn “ /enas the lawyer " (re lit uu li mm 
Apollo* “mighty in tbe Seri |*<i ires.** sent ag*sr 
ently for tbe special purpose of dealing with the ^ 
X*i ropiKai which prevailed at t rrtr I a m ' 
we may recognize the work which am.'rti «f t-*» 
order were capaltle of doing fur the mid# mg f th* 
Church of < bnsl (comp. W in sc. Rem***., a*> 1W 
cog's Am c\iiup. ♦* Schrdtgefehrte * i. ). 11 1’ 

• lAUraturt. — Ibe prece*linc art.de s « 
and satisfactory that it u imiC worth «f 1# u e 
many references. We tuay name, b*»we*s*. ta* 


ApornphaJ (foepsta, as tuaai, a»ock our cuhosftj with 
the moat irriutitig purnlitMS. il'omp fc Jm- 
/mml r 46. to TWheo4«»rf, AVs*c^.ia Afsvrypvu.) 

s Thl* Is Inferred by SrhosUgvfi . Hur Hrtt l.e.) 
Root tbs analogy of tbs I^vtU • and from tbs 

fen that tbs Baptist and our Lord both entered on 
their mlnUtry at tht« ic 

S It was said of lltlfe. that be placed a limit on thU 
practice. It bad been sierrUed by any fferihs After 
hie Urn# II was r— rr»i for tbs Nasi or Presufeot of 
fee ban bed rim (Geiger, mi tvprel. 

t for all the details to tbs show aseGon, and many 


others, romp, tbe elaborate tmthn t>« I' 
(•Y7 H*> . and UeWborr, Zb irstreiu 
In Ugolml, 7V* ui 

* Th*' later RahMnfe saying that " tbe 
tbe wise have a right to a p»llr h we*, 
and a aoA couch." reflected pr4aW# Um 
aa earlier time. (Irani Amt^ //e a 
pern) 

• The feeling I* ourirmely promleent In I 

srsfe of p r a r e l en t* Tbe Wbs Man, « * 

Is htffbsr than Use Hlf 
/fenmeta, f 64.) 


d 

in«w d 
k-* 
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lfa»iw of the Jews (In German) by Herxfeld, 
Grads, and Evald; Zona, Die gottesdUntdiche 
FWtndye der Jmden, Berl. 1832; Hirschfeld, 
Hnhdti* c&e Kxrgete, Bert 1840, and UagndUche 
Ltegete, 1847 ; Ginsborg's art. 44 Scribes ” in Kitto's 
t fdp. of HtU. JJL 3d ed., roL iii. ; and ilaus- 
oth's ScuteM. Zcitgetckickte, L 75-114. A. 

SCRIP (EflpVv at tWoyhf wqpd'- P*ra). 

The Hebrew void* thus translated appears in 

1 San. nii. 40, as a synonym for D'y’in 'b? 
irk silver rb reyMj'urJr), the bag in which the 
shepherds of Palestine carried their food or other 
nwririi’s In Syuimaehus and the Vuig. /*ra, 
■Ml in the marginal reading of A. V. “scrip/’ 

appear in 2 IL ir. 42, for the which in 

lbs text of the A. V. is translated husk (comp 
Gen. s. r. ). The w^pa of the N. T. appears in 
ear Lard s oommand to bis disciples as distin- 
gaiahed from the (Matt. x. 10; Mark vi. 8) 
mi the /JoJUUmw (Lake x. 4, xxii. 35, 36). and 
its nature and use are sufficiently defined by the 
Mrieographert. The scrip of the Galilean peasants 
«ss of leather, used especially to carry their 
twd oa a Journey (q rvr dprwr, Suid.; 

Uppm. n AprofipoPy Ammon.), and slung over 
Ikrj shoulders. In the Tslmodic writers the word 

b'o-in is used as denoting the same thing, and 
a named as part of the equipment both of shepherds 
•a their oouxmoo life and of proselytes coming on a 
f-i^uuace to Jerusalem (Ughtfoot, Uor. Htb. on 
li*L x. 10 >. The (Avn, on the other hand, was 
the loose girdle, in the folds of which money was 
<dfaa kept for the sake of safety [Girdle]; the 
ItUirrser (saccahis, Vulg.), the smaller bag 
*»d exdumively for money (Luke xii. 33). The 
nriand given to the Twelve first, and afterwards 
to tta Seventy, involved therefore an absolute de- 
pmdr e c e upon God for each day's wants. 'They 
wn to appear in every town or village, as men 
■alike all other travellers, freely doing without that 
ahiek others looked on as essential. The fresh rule 
pm in Lake xxii. 35, 36, perhaps also the facts 
that Judas was the bearer of the bag {y\wTo6>co- 
uv, John xii. 6), and that when the disciples 
un without bread they were ashamed of their 
tirgiifhiaim (Mark viii. 14-16), show that the 
«■ mraanrf was not intended to be permanent. 

TW English word has a meaning precisely 
vfhakal to that of the Greek. Connected as it 
prshaMy is, with tempt, temp, the scrip was used 
s a sticks of food. It belonged especially to! 

• iqihsiils (At Yum Like It, act iii. sc. 2). It was I 
■ads of loather (Milton, Comas, 626). A similar 
■tide is Oil used by the Syrian shepherds (Por- 
■r's iMmnpcms. ii. 109). The later sense of 

• yas written certificate, is, it need hardly be 

wi <rf diArast origin or meaning; the word, on 
m in* uae in English, was written “script” 
•umr; E. H. P. 

SCK1FTCRB (Snj, Du. r. 91: ypatf, 
ir laowra. 2 Tim. fit 16: Scriptmra). The chief 
torn rttofmg to the books to which, iodiriduslly 
sad aoAeetrrdy. this title has been applied, will lie 
M an iter Bible and Canon. It will fell 


within the scope of this article to trace the history 
of the word, and to determine its exact meaning 
in the language of the O. and N. T. 

(1.) It is not till the return from the Captivity 
that the word meets us with any distinctive force. 
In the earlier books we read of the Law, the Book 
of the Law. In Ex. xxxii. 16, the commandments 
written on the tables of testimony are said to be 
“the writing of God” (y patp}) 6*ou), but there is 
no special sense in the word taken by itself. In 
the passage from Dan. x. 21 (iy ypeuprj fix iy 
Otlas), where the A. V. has “the Niripture of 
truth,” the words do not probably mean more 
than a “ true writing.” The thought of Me Scrip- 
ture as a whole is hardly to be fouud in them. 

This first appears in 2 Chr. xxx. 5, 18 
nark rifv ‘ypat^v, LXX., “ as it was written,” 
A. V.), and is probably connected with the profound 
reverence for the Sacred Books which led the tstrliet 
Scribes to confine their own teaching to oral tradi- 
tion, and gave therefore to “ the Writing ” a dis- 
tine live preeminence. [Scribes.] The same feel- 
ing showed itself in the constant formula of quota- 
tion, “ It is written,” often without tile addition of 
any words defining the passage quoted (Matt. iv. 4, 
6, xxi. 13, xxvi. 24). The Greek word, as will be 
seen, kept its ground in this sense. A slight change 
passed over that of the Hebrew, and led to the 

substitution of another. The O'lIRnp (cithubim 
— writings), in the Jewish arrangement of the 
O. T., was used for a part and not the whole of 
the O. T. (the Hagiographa; comp. Bible), while 
another form of the same root (dthib) came to 
have a technical significance as applied to the text, 
which, though written in the MSS. of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, might, or might not be recognized as 
kin, the right intelligible reading to be read in the 
congregation. Another word was therefore wanted, 

and it was found in the Mikra' Nell, 

viii. 8), or “reading,” the thing read or recited, 
recitation. 6 This accordingly we find as the equiva- 
lent for the collective ypa<pal- The boy at the 
age of fire begins the study of the Mikra, at ten 
passes on to the MUhna (Pivke Aboth, v. 24). 
The old word has not, however, disappeared, and 

3V"l3n» «the Writing,” is used with the same 
connotation (ibid. iii. 10). 

(2.) With this meaning the word ypajrfi passed 
into the language of the N . T. Used in the singu- 
lar it is applied chiefly to this or that passage 
quoted Drum the O. T. (Mark xii. 10; John vii. 38, 
xiii. 18, xix. 37 ; Luke iv. 21 ; Horn. ix. 17 ; Gal. 
iii. 8, et aL ). In Acts viii. 32 (rj vt ptox^l t^i 
ypafijx) it takes a somewhat larger extension, as 
denoting the writing of Isaiah ; but in ver. 35 the 
more limited meaning reappears. In two passages 
of some difficulty, some have seen the wider, some 
the narrower sense. (1.) naira ypeupb Btiwytva- 
tos (2 Tim. iii. 16) has been translated in the 
A. V. " All Scripture is given by the inspiration 
of God, ' as though ypatp-fi, though without the 
article, were taken as equivalent to the O. T. as a 
whole (comp. waaa oixobop-f), Eph. ii. 21; wStaa 
*Upoc6kvpa, Matt ii. 3), and 0«drr«wrof, the 
predicate asserted of iL Retaining the narrower 


w ( ska scrip, Is the quaint title of some of consisting of extracts from non than fifty older Jew* 
keened at the Rabbinical t ru s tle ss : for In- ish works iZuns, Gottetd. Vortrag* , cap. 18). 
m Ymtkm Sttmomi, a miscellaneous codec tioo k The same root, U may be noticed, is found In the 

smfeasy tneunti on the whole of the 0. T. , fills of tbs mend book of Islam (Kona m ted tattoo). 
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meaning, however, we might atiil take 0c6wv*urro$ 
as the predicate. 44 Every Scripture — sc. every 
separate portion — U divinely inspired.** it has 
i*een urged, however, that this assertion of a truth, 
which Loth St. Paul and Timothy held in common, 
would Le less suitable to the context than the as- 
signing that truth as a ground lor the further in- 
ference drawn from it; and so there is a prepon- 
derance of authority in favor of the rendering, 
*♦ Every ypaiplj, being inspired, is also profitable, 
...” (comp. Meyer, Allord, Wordsworth, Lllicott, 
Wiesiuger, in loc.). There does not seem any 
ground lor making the meaning of ypeufrij depend- 
ent on the adjective 0#d*r#v<rros ( 44 every inspired 
writing**), as though we recognized a ypa<pf) not 
inspired. The i uui loquendi of the N. 1'. is uni- 
form in this respect : and the word ypetyf) is never 
used of any common or secular writing. 

(2.) The meaning of the genitive in wcura 
vpo+irr*la ypa+us (2 Pet. L 20) seems at first 
eight, anarthrous though it be, distinctively collec- 
tive. “ Every prophecy of, i. e. contained in, the 
O. T. Scripture.** A closer exauiiiuition of the 
passage will perhaps lead to a different conclusion. 
The Apostle, after speaking of the vision on the 
holy mount, goea on, 44 We hare as something yet 
firmer, the prophetic word ” (here, probably includ- 
ing the utterances of N. T. wpo^^rcu, as well 
as the writings of the O. T.°). Men did well to 
give herd to that word. They needed one cau- 
tion in dealing with it. They were to remember 
that no wpwprfrtla ypttfrjs, no such prophetic 
utterance starting from, restiug on a ypagrfif 
came from the ifiia iwlAvcts, the individual power 
oi interpretation of the speaker, but was, like the 
y pafii itself, inspired. It was the law of wpo^iyrclo, 
ol the later as well as the earlier, that men ot God 
apake, •• borne along by tlic Holy Spirit.*’ 

(3.) In the plural, as might be expected, the 
collective meaning is prominent. Sometimes we 
hare simply at ypcufxu (Matt. xxi. 42, xxii. 29; 
John v. 39; Acts xvii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 3). Some- 
times vdcai at ypa<pal (l.uke xxiv. 27). The 
epitliets Srytcu (Horn. i. 2), w po^rfrucai (Rom. 
xvi. 26), are sometimes joined with it. In 2 Pet. 
iii. 16, we find an extension of the term to the 
rpistlea of St. Paul; but it remains uncertain 
w nether ai Aoiwol ypatpai are the Script urea of 
the O. T. exclusively, or include other writings, 
then extant, dealing with the same topics. There 
seems little doubt that such writings did exist. 
A comparison of Roin. xvi. 26 with Eph. iii. 5 
might even suggest the conclusion, that in both 
there is the same assertion, that what had not been 
revealed before was now manifested by the Spirit 
to the apostles and pnpheU of the Church ; and 
•o that the » 4 prophetic writings’* to which St. 
l*aul refers, are, like the spoken words of N. T. 
prophets, those that reveal things not made knowu 
before, the knowledge of the mystery of Christ 
It is noticeable, that in the [spurious] 2d Epistle 
of Clement of Rome (c. xi.) we have a long citation 
of this nature, not from the 0. T., quoted as 6 
vpojnfTiKbi A 6yo% (comp. 2 Pet i. 19), and that 


in the 1st EpUtle (c. xxiiL) the ana* is qaotrd as 
r\ ypatyti- Looking to the special tallness of llw 
prophetic gifts in the Church of Corinth tl < 

i. 6, xiv. 1), it is obviously protwble that aotue • t 
the spoken prophecies would be committed to writ- 
ing; and it is a striking coincidence, that loth be 
apostolic and post-apostolic refer e n c es are cuonectod, 
first with that church, and next with that of Knur, 
which was so largely influenced hy it. 

(4.) In one passage, rh iepA ypdppmm (2 Tim. 
iii. 15) answers to 44 The Holy Scriptures” ef Iht 
A. V. Taken by itself, the word might, as fo 
John vii. 15, Acta xxri. 24, hare a wider range, in- 
cluding the whole circle of Rabbinic education 
As determined, however, by the use of other Ud- 
lenistic writers, Philo {Leg. od Cams, vuL h. p- 
574, ed. Mang. ), Josephus M**- proam. 1, x. 10. 

§ 4; c. Apion. i. 26), there can be no doubt that 
it is accurately translated with this special mean- 
ing. E. H. P. 

• SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION. 

[Old Tkstamejit, voL ill. p. 2228 ff.J 

• SCURVY. [Mxdicixk.] 

SCYTHTAN Scytko) ocean in 

Col. iii. 11, as a generalized term for rode, igno- 
rant, degraded. In the Gospel, says Paid, * there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor anro- 
cumcision, barbarian, Scy Lilian, bond nor free: In* 
Christ is all and in all.*' The same view of Sevthaa 
barbarism appears in 2 Msec. iv. 47. and 3 Msec, 
vii. 5. I'or the geographical and ethnographies! 
relations of the term, see Did. of (Jeog. h- Md- 
945. The Scythians dwelt mostly on the north «f 
the ltlack Sea and the Caspian, stretching tbeaer 
indefinitely into inner Asia, and were regarded by 
tie ancients as standing extremely low in puim <a 
intelligence and civilization Josephus (e. Ap*m 

ii. 37 ) says, XkvQc u 54 tpdrots X a 'P°* rneS pmwm w 

KaX &paxv Twr Bijpimv otafe porres: and Par 
menio {op. A then. v. 221 >. dtrifp yip 
oieor, 4*j &&wp frvat 2«ud<#rl s4 i 

KcUva ytyyx&CKvr- Eor other similar tiatins—i 
see WeUtcin, AW. Ttsi. voL ii. p. 292. At tl* 
same time, bv tlie force of numbers, and hy thor 
wildness and savage ferocity, the Scythians m a 
dreaded foe, and often spread slaughter and dona- 
tion through the lands which they i n vndsd i«e 
Rawlinsoii’a Ancient Shmardiug, iL 50R-517). It 
is generally allowed that they are the hordes mnt 
under the name of Macoo in Ex. xxniiL and 
xxxix., and are also the warriors whom J c re m e d 
describes as so tetri 1 le (ir.-vi.j. Perhaps it ui 
l>e inferred from Col. iii. 11 that there were Sc* - 
Uiiaua also among the early converts to C hriataany 
Many of this people lived in Greek and Rama* 
lands, and could hare heard the (kwpel there, 

if some of the first preachers had not pi sail Hi 4 
into Scythia itself. According to one of the aariy 
Christian traditions it was the miasma ef the 
Apostle Andrew to go to the Scythians and preach 
to them the Gospel (Euseb. HiaL Arclr a. in. 1 V 

Herodotus states (i. 103-105) that the Srttbaa 
made an incursion through Palestine into Egypt. 


« ‘O wpopHfmcb* Aoyov 1* used by Philo of the words 
of Moms {Leg. AUeg. til. 14, vol. 1 p. 96, ed. Mang ). 
lie, of coarse, coaid recogn is e no prophets but those 
i .f the 0- T. Clement of Rome [ PwWo-Cleinent, A.] 
; It. 11) uses It of a prophecy not included In the 
I an 'O. 

* Ho In the ooly other Instance in which the genl- 
ht Is found (Rom. xv. 4), s rtfhcA^if rwr ypm +m v 


Is the counsel, admoolrtoo, drawn from l 
Adyoc eepeKAvwnsv appears in Acts xflL 15 as As re- 
ceived term for such an soirees, the Sanaa ef fos 
Synagogue. Ilape«A*rtc Itself wee so clammy sM 
with wpo+fnlm. (comp. Barns baa «. vibe epalusim — 
mbs vc^MAiffiet), that the expreoaftoae of ta* rev 
ApneUes may be regarded as « 
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SCYTHOPOLIS 

r Piammetichus, the contemporary of Jeeiab. 
la this way tome would account for the Gradk 
mm of Beth-shewn, 8cytkcpoiu, H. B. H. 

SOYTHOP'OLIS (Xnder w6\is '• Peehito- 

8yhac, B titan: dciint Scytkarum ), that is, “the 
•if of the Scythians,’’ occurs in the A. V. of Jud. 
it 10 and 3 Mace. xii. 39 only. In the LXX. 
4 Jwdg. L 37, however, it is inserted (in both the 
MSS.) aa tha synonym of Beth-ohkax, and 
taw identification is confirmed by the narrative of 
1 Maoe. v. 52, a parallel account to that of 2 Macc. 
u. S», as well as by the repeated statements of 
Jmspfcm (AnL v. 1, § 23, vi. 14, $ 8, xii. 8, $ 5). 
Me mUbnnly gives the name in the contracted 
(XrvddvaAjr) in which it is also given by 
(Omom, passim), Pliny (//. N. v. 18), 
i (xvi.), ate., etc., and which is inaccurately 
1 in the A. V. Polybius (v. 70, § 4) employs 
the fader farm of the LXX. Betb-abeao has now, 
she so many other pieces in the Holy Land, ro- 
psaed its ancient n a me , and b known as Beisdn 
mh. A monad close to it on the west is called 
T*£ Skit, in which it is perhaps just possible that 
a trace ef Seythopolb may finger. 

iht although there b no doubt whatever of the 
tintfity of the place, there b considerable difference 
d «pntuG as to the origin of the name.® The 
LkX- '«e b evident from the form in which they 
jmm* it) and Pliny (Q. N. v. 16 &) attribute it to 
tie Scythians, who, in the words of the Byzantine 
George SynceUus, ** overran Palestine, 
look poesmsaon of Baisan, which from them b 
I Scvthopoiis.*' Thb lias been in modern 
i generally referred to the invasion recorded by 
dotes (t 104-6), when the Scythians, after 
r ea cwp a ti on of Media, passed through Palm- 
on their road to Egypt (about b. c. 000 — a 
jmva before the taking of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
r). a statement now recognized as a real 
gh some of the details may be open to 
i ( Oict. Geogr. ii. 940 b; Kawlinson’s 
Btttd. L 346b It b not at all improbable that 
•*hw am their passage through, or on their return 
■fim being rrpnbed by Psammetichus (Herod, i. 
aanae Scythians may have settled in the coun- 
> Esaid, Gttrk. iii. 694, note ) ; and no place 
on likely to attract them than Britan 
Jet abundantly watered, and in an ex- 
«Amt mtfbary pos iti o n , In the then state of the 
Mdy Land they would hardly meet with much re- 

fefaad, how ever (apparently incited thereto by 
Mi <d the truth of Herodotus' account), db- 

this c ep h ut a tion , and suggested that Sey- 
fa^tfie wee a corruption of Succothopolb — the 
town of the district of Succoth. In thb be b | 
■fpmteri by G emn iu s (Notes to Bmrckkardt , p. 
H66i end by Grimm (Ezeg. Handbook on 1 Mace. 


• 1W - eiB i i s ra Greeks " are said to derive It from 
t, • bids (WUUema, la Diet, of Grogr.). Thb it, 
■a, s as tt i T appaarence of the legend so well 
i fea m an uri as with tha fcomfetion of Bvrm 
WS On rash has besu meotlooed in refer- 
HicswiMe (vot fi. p. 1739, 

> H.vsa, mentiooed in thb pae- 

rip m a l i a i appellation «f Scythopolis, b identi- 
Md fa BnH (G*rt If. 458) with JV««sA, an invar* 
*■ 6 (fafa-) fans, actually found oo coins. 
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v. 52). Since, however, the objection of Reland to 
the historical truth of Herodotus b now removed, 
the necessity for this suggestion (certainly most in- 
gsnMria) seems not to exist. The dbtance of Suc- 
coth from Beisnu, if we identify it with SuhU, is 
10 miles, while if the arguments of Mr. Beke are 
valid it would be nearly double as far. And it is 
surely gratuitous to suppose that so large, inde- 
pendent, and important a town as Beth-shean was 
in the earlier history, and as the remains show it 
to have been in the Greek period, should have taken 
its name from a comparatively insignificant place 
at a long distance from it Dr. Robinson (BihL 
Ret. iii. 330) remarks with justice, that had the 
Greeks derired the name from Succoth they would 
have employed that name in its translated form as 
'Xtcnvaly and the compound would have lieen Seen- 
opolis. Reload's derivation is also dbmissed with- 
out hesitation by Ewald, on the ground that the 
two names Succoth and Skythes have nothing in 
common ((inch. iii. 694, note). Dr. Robinson 
that, after all, City of the Scythians may 
be right; the word Scythia being used as in the 
N. T. as equivalent to a barbarian or savage. lu 
thb sense he thinks it may have been applied ts 
the wild Arabe, who then, as now, inhabited the 
0h6r % and at times may have had possession of 
Beth-shean. 

The Canaanites were never expelled from Beth- 
shean, and the heathen appear to have always main- 
tained a footing there, it is named in the Mithna 
as the seat of idolatry (Mishna, Ahodx Zara f i. 4), 
and as containing a double population of Jews and 
heathens. At the beginning of the Roman war 
(a. d. 65) the heathen rose against the Jews and 
massacred a large number, according to Josephus 
(B. J. ii. 18, § 3) no less than 13,000, iu a wood or 
grove close to the town. Scythopolis was the 
largest city of the Decapnlb, and the only one of 
the ten which by west of Jordan. By Eusebius 
and Jerome (Ononi. “ Bethsan ”) it b character- 
ized as wdAu iwlSrj/xos and urbt nobilit. It was 
surrounded by a district of its own of the most 
abundant fertility. It tweame the seat of a Chris- 
tian bishop, and its name is found in the fists of 
signatures ss late as the Council of Constantinople, 
a. d. 636. The latest mention of it under the 
title of Scythopolis b probably that of William 
of Tyre (xxii. 16, 26). He mentions it as if it 
was then actually so-called, carefully explaining 
that it was formerly Beth -« ban. G. 

• SCYTHOPOI/ITAJtfS (XridovoAirat •' 
Scythopolitas ), inhabitants of Scythopolis (2 
Macc. xii. 30). H. 

SEAu The Sea, ydmf b used in Scripture to 
denote — (1.) The u gathering of the waters ” (yd- 
mim) encompassing the land, or what we call in a 
more or less definite sense “ the Ocean.*’ (2.) Some 


from not used, 1. q. D$n,or H^n," roar,*' 

H sod * being interchanged. Connected with thb b 

a vrr] : IM( : abgtmuy * the deep ” (Oeo. I. 3 ; 
Jon. fi. 5 ; Gee- p. 871) It also means the west (Gee. 
pp. 800, 698). When used for the sea, it very often, 
bat not always, takec the article. 

Other words for the sea On A V. "deep”) are: (1) 

nbrop, nVnrtp (only to plural), or : 

ffo ww et, fiktm : ahy*r*$, profwndmm. (3.) buip: 
MrwAwsfe ; * water flood ” (Pa. trit. 10) 
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portion of this, at the Mediterranean Sea. (3.) In- 
land lakes, whether of salt or fresh water. (4. ) An y 
great collection of water, at the rivers Nile or Eu- 
phrates, especially in a state of overflow. 

1. In the first sense it it used in Gen. i. 2, 10, 
and elsewhere, at Deut. xxx. 13; 1 K. x. 22; Pa. 
xxiv. 2; Job xxvi. 8, 12, xxxviii. 8; see Horn. 11. 
si r. 301, 302, and lies. Thtog. 107, 109 ; and 2 Pet 
iii. 5. 

2. In the second, it is used, with the article (a) 
of the Mediterranean Sea, called the “ hinder,” « the 
“western,” and the “utmost” sea (Deut xi. 24, 
xxxiv. 2; Joel ii. 20); “sea of the Philistines ” (Ex. 
xxiii. 31); ** the great tea ” (Num. xxxiv. 6,7; Josh, 
xv. 47 ) ; “ the sea ” (Gen. xlix. 13 ; Ps. lxxx. 1 1, cvii. 
23; 1 K. iv. 20, Ac.). (6) Also frequently of the Red 
Sea (Ex. xv. 4; Josh. xxiv. 6), or one of its gulfs 
(Num. xi. 31; It. xi. 15), and perhaps (1 K. x. 22) 
the sea traversed by Solomon's fleet [Red Sea.] 

3. The inland lakea termed seas, as the Salt or 
Dead Sea. (See the special articles.) 

4. The term yam , like the Arabic bahr % is alto 
applied to great rivers, as the Nik (It. xix. 5; Am. 
viii 8, A. V. “flood; ” Nah. iii. 8; Ex. xxxii. 2), 
the Euphrates (Jer. li. 36). (See Stanky, S. <f P. 
App. p. 533.) 

The qualities or characteristics of the sea and 
•ea-coast mentioned in Scripture are, (1. ) Hie sand, 6 
whose abundance on the coast both of Palestine 
aad Egypt furnishes so many illustrations (Gen 
xxii. 17, xli. 49; Judg. vii. 12; 1 Sam. xiii. 5; 1 
K. iv. 20, 29 ; Is. x. 22 ; Matt vii. 26 ; Strabo, 
lib. xvi. 758, 759; Raumer, PaL p. 45: Robinson, 
U. 34-38, 464; Shaw, Trar. p. 280; Haaselquist, 
Trav. p. 119; Stanky, S. # P. pp. 255, 260, 264). 
(2.) The shore.'’ (3. ) Creeks d or inlets. (4.) liar 
bora.* (5.) Waves/ or billows. 

It may be remarked that almost all the figures 
of speech taken from the tea in Scripture refer 
other to its power or its danger, and among the 
woes threatened in punishment of disobedience, one 
may be remarked as significant of the dread of the 
sea entertained by a non-seafaring people, the being 
brought back into Egypt “ in ships ” (Deut. xxviii. 
68). The national feeling ou this subject may be 
contrasted with that of the Greeks in reference to 
the sea. [Commerce.] It may be remarked, that, 
as is natural, no mention of the tide is found in 
Scripture. 

The place “ where two seas met ” 9 (Act s xxvii. 
41 ) is explained by Conybeare and Howaon as a 
place where the island S^Lmonetta, off the coast of 
Malta in St Paul's Bay, so intercepts the passage 
from the sea without to the bay within as to give 
the appearance of two seas, just as Strabo repre- 
sents the appearance of the entrance from the Bos- 


* 1^0$ * (•aAaowa 4) hrx*nj : (mow) morris- 

w». 

» VYl: 


« *pTf, joined with D' : wopmXia yif : littus. In 
(Jen. xlix. 18, « haven ; ” Acts xxvii. 89, eiyiaAfc. 

d from "break,” only In Judg. 

v. 17, In plural : 6t«xorcu : portus : A. Y. " breeches.” 

* t V7?J t a place of retreat : ; portus : A. V. 

« haven.” 

/ (1.) bj, Ut a heap, in plural, waves: *vp«: 
lat^ftias, mart Jtmctuans. (2.) 'pTJ, or : hr*- 
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phorus into the Kunne; but it teems quite as VkAj 
that by the “ place of the double tea,'* is mrss* 
one where two currents, caused by the intermix a 
of the island, met and produced an eddy, which 
made it desirabk at once to ground the ship < Cooy- 
beare and Howaon, ii. 428; Strabo, fi. 124). 

H. W. P. 

• SEA, THE GREAT. [Sea, 2.] 


SEA, MOLTEN.* The name g i ven to the 
great braxen * laver of the Moeaic ritual. [Later.] 

In the place of the laver of the Tabernacle, Sal- 
mon caused a laver to be cast for a similar fsrpist. 
which from its size waa called a tea. It was mads 
partly or wholly of the brass, or rather to p per, 
which had been captured by David from “ Tibhreb 
and Chun, cities of Hadafwser king of Zotnh " 
(1 K. vii. 23-26; 1 Cbr. xviii. 8). Its d—emreus 
were as follows: Height, 6 cubits; diameter, 1# 
cubits ; circumference, 80 cubits ; thickness, 1 
handbreadth; and it k said to ha vs bom repabh 
of containing 2.000, or, according to 2 Cbr. iv &, 
3,000 baths. Below the Urim> there wae a de ath 
row of “ knops," * 10 (i. e. 5 + 5) in each cubit 
Ibese were probably a running b order or doolie 
fillet of tendrils, and fruits, said to be gourds, of on 
oval shape (Celsius, Ihervb. i. 397, and Iiwish au- 
thorities quoted by him). Ike brim itself, or hp 
was wrought “ like the brim of a cop, with loam 1 
of Hike,” t. e. curved outwards like a Ely or tofem 
flower. The laver stood on twelve oxen, three to- 
wards each quarter of the heavens, and all Irmhif 
outwards. It ans mutilated by Ahaa, by I hag 
removed from its basis of oxen and placed ou a 
stone base, and was finally broken up by the Amr 
ians (2 K. xvi. 14, 17, xxv. 13). 

Josephus says that the form of the sea was hemi- 
spherical, and that it held 3,000 baths; and he else- 
where tells us that the bath was equal to 72 Atts 
(fern*, or 1 fitrjnrrhi = 8 galfoos 5.12 press 
(Joseph. Ant. viii. 2, § 9, and 3, $ 5. The qwstau 
arises, which occurred to the Jewish writers there 
selves, bow the contents of the laver, aa they re* 
given in the sacred text, are to be reconciled wsu> 
its dimensions. At the rate of 1 bath = 8 gil — 
5.12 pints, 2,000 baths would amount to aloax 
17,250 gallons, and 8,000 (the more precise!* Mused 
reading of 2 Chr. iv. 5) would amount to 25JRM 
gallons. Now, supposing the vresri to Ire hm- 
spherieal, as Josephus says it was, the cubit to be 
= 20f inches (20.6250), and the palm or bund- 
breadth = 8 inches (22464, Wilkinson, Aar. jjL 
ii. 258), we find the following proportions; Fm 
the bright (5 cubits = 102 4 inches) subtract u# 
thickness (8 inches), the axis of the 


rptfetc : Jtuctus ; only In Ps. sett. A <8 | • 

nmupwi* : for^ts, Amtie : ” a brmkar ** (4 
(Job lx. 8) : JtuctHS : UL n a high pises * (fe el 2* . 

0 Tiros MaAamt : locus I ttmimmm . 

* : fusiHt. 

1 ntfnp : ; nano. 

JTlfipl XtlAor: fofrure. 

* : »> ■ o i/ rn p «* y»* are : sre^Urea r 

w gourds.” 

I rn?: dw vbtamrer: folium 

tilii. iha pa— go lltormUy fa, ** auf Ms Up • Ao 
work (sueh as) a cup's lip, a Wj •sere.’* 
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■ntf he 99l inches, and ita contents In gallons, at 
inches to the gallon, would be about 
"Aw gallons; or taking the cubit at 22 inches, the 
extents would reach 10,046 gallons— an amount 
tfil for Mow the required quantity. On the other 
band, a hemispherical vessel, to contain 17,250 gal- 
fo**» Mat hare a depth of 11 feet nearly, or rather 
*<** than 6 cubits, at the highest estimate of 22 
to the cubit, exclusive of the thickness of 
fo* wad. To meet the difficulty, we may imag- 
»* — 1 ) An erroneous reading of the numbers, 
v- . We may imagine the larrr, like Its prototype 
m the Taheniaele, to liave had a 44 foot,” which may 
hme tern a basin which received the water as 'it 
•as «*rawa out by taps from the laver, so that the 
priest* might t* said to wash 4 ‘ at ” « not “ in ” it 
(tx- m. 18, 19; 2 Chr. hr. 6). (3 ) We may 

■W* the laser to hare had another shape than 
the hemisphere of Josephus. The Jewish writers 
that it had a square hollow base for 3 
***** of it* height, and 2 cubit* of the circular 
afore (Ligbtfoot, I>tscr. Tempi vd. i. p. 
*47 1 . A for nvre pro liable suggestion is that of 
Thrums, in which Keil agrees, that it was of a 
Mring form below, but contracted at the mouth 
la the dunenrion* named in 1 K. viL 23 (4.) A 

fourth supposition is perhaps tenable, that when 
* is mid the laver contained 2,000 or 3,000 baths, 
tbs meaning is that the supply of water required 
fo r its me amounted, at its utmost, to that quan- 
tity- The quantity itself of water is not surpris 
i*C rieu me remember the quantity mentioned as 
supply of a private house for purification, 
tmely, 8 ampbone of 2 or 3 firkins (perprrral) 
oefo, i. t. from 16 to 24 gallons each (John ii. 6) 
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The form b mid to hare been supplied in earlier 
b? the Gibeonites, but afterwards by a conduit 
bms the pooh of Bethlehem. Ben-Katin made 
* i (ephtomia) for drawing off the water, 
a contrivance for keeping it pure 
am night (Joma, iii 10; Tamil, iii. 8; 
H- • ; Ligbtfoot, L c . ). Mr. Layard 
omaa circular vessels found at Nineveh, 
ff « fort an diameter and 2 feet in depth, which 
in point of use, to the Molten 
i for inferior in rise; and on the bas- 
it fo mmarkabfo that cauldrons are repre- 
mted mpported by oxen (Layard, Min. and Bab. 
► lft>; see Thenius on 1 K. vii. ; and Keil, Arc*. 
AM i 127, and pL 8, fig. i.). H. W. P. 

4f mimi : A. V. n thereat *» (fc. xxx. 19). 
T3 : m ary *2 Chr. Iv. 6). 
t b dm flsasiino Pentateuch also In iv. 40. 

h and Joel, as an antithesis to "the 
- the Mediterranean ; wheoce tbs ob- 
I of *b* A. V. 


SEA, THE 8ALT(nb$n C;: f, fix am 
tuv oA«k; $. f} hXvtcfi, and tt)t *A vicrjs; $. oA 6s: 
in Gen. mare gaits, elsewhere m. galsiggimum , ex- 
cept Josh. Hi. quod nunc vocatur mortuum). The 
usual, and perhaps the most ancient name for the 
remarkable lake, which to the Western world is 
now generally known as the Dead Sea. 

I. (1.) It is found only, and but rarely, in the 
Pentateuch (Gen. xiv. 3; Num. xxxiv. 3, 12; Deut. 
iii. 17 b ), and in the book of Joehua (iii. 10, xU. 3, 
xv. 2, 5, xviii. 19). 

(2.) Another, and possibly a later name, is the 
Ska ok thk Arabah (n^pyn D' : e&kaaaa 
''Apafkt; rj 0d\. "A pa&a', y) 0cU. ty)s *A pa&a‘ 
mare golttudinis , or dtterti ; A. V. 44 Sea of the 
plain ”), which is found .iu Deut iv. 49, and 2 K. 
xiv. 25; and combined with the former — 44 the sea 
of the Arabah, the salt sea” — in Deut iii. 17: 
Josh. iii. 16, iii. 3. 

(3.) In the prophets (Joel ii. 20; Ex. xlvu. 18» 
Zech. xiv. 8) it is mentioned by the title of thk 

EArfrc Sea OaSo-Jj ?n Djn : in E*. tV 0dA<ur- 
eray tV xpbs droroAdr *oiviKvvos\ d in Joel and 
Zech. r V 0iA. tV Tpdrrqv'. mare orientate). 

(4.) In Ez. xlvii. 8, it is styled, without previous 

reference, thk sea (D*n), and distinguished from 
1 the great sea” — the Mediterranean (ver. 10). 

(5. ) Its connection with Sodom is first suggested 
in the Bible in the book of 2 Esdras (v. 7 ) by tbe 
name “ Sodomitish sea” {mart Sodomiticum ). 

(6.) In tbe Talmudical books it is called both the 

“S« of s*if (Nnbm hd'), u d of 

Sodom ” (DITD 'PQ? HD'). See quotations from 
Talmud and Midrash Tehillim, by Reland (Pal. p. 
237). F 

(7.) Josephus, and before him Diodorus Siculus 
(ii. 48, xix. 98), names it tbe Asphaltic Lake — 
if *A<rd>a\rins A l/xnj (Ant. i. 9, iv. 5, $ 1, ix. 10, 

§ 1; B. J. i. 33, § 5, iii. 10, $ 7, iv. 8, § 2, 4), 
and once A. ^ aoQakro^poi (Ani xvii. 0, § 6) 
Also (Ant. v. 1, § 22) fi iobopuns kifivTf. 

(8.) The name 44 Dead Sea” appears to have been 
first used in Greek (edXaaaa vitcpd) by Pausanias 
(v. 7) and Galen (iv. 9), and in Latin ( mare mot'- 
t*um) by Justin (xxxvi. 3, § 0), or rather by the 
older historian, Trogus Pompeiius (cir. m. c. 10), 
whose work be epitomized. It is employed abo by 
Eusebius (Onom. 26Sofia). The expressions of 
Pausanias and Galen imply that the name was in 
use in tbe country. Aud this is corroborated by 
the expression of Jerome (Comm, on Dan. xi. 45), 
“mare .... quod nunc appeliatur mor- 
tuum.” The Jewish writers appear never to have 
used it, and it has become established in modern 
literature, from the belief in tbe very exaggerated 
stories of its deadly character and gloomy aspect, 
which themselves probably arose out of the name, 
and were due to the preconceived notions of the 
travellers who visited its shores, or to the implicit 


6 The version of the LXX. Is remarkable, as intro- 
ducing the name oi Phoenicia in both w. 18 and 19. 
This may be either an equivalent of En-gedl. originally 
Hanson- tamar, the "City of Palm-trees” 
or may arise out of a corruption of Ktutmoni inro 
Kanaan, which in this version is occasionally rendered 
by Phoenicia. The only warrant for it in the existing 
Hebrew text is the name Tamar (■= « a palm,” and 
rendered 0a spar cat foouctnev) in ver. 19. 
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faith with which they received the statements of 
their guides. Thus Maundeville (ch ix.) says 
it is called the Dead Sea because it moveth not, 
but is ever still — the fact being that it is fre- 
quently agitated, and that when in motion its 
waves have great force. Hence also the fable that 
no birds could fly across it alive, a notion which 
the experience of almost every modern traveller to 
Palestine would contradict 


(9.) The Arabic name is BtJtr Lut, the “Ssaof 
Lot." The name of L>t is also specially connected 
with a small piece of land, sometimes island soot- 
times peninsula, at the north eiul of the lake. 

II. (1.) The so-called Dkad Ska is the final re- 
ceptacle of the river .Ionian, the lowest and largest 
of the three lakes which interrupt the rush o f »U 
downward course. It is the deepest portion of that 
very deep natural fissure which runs like a farrow 


Map, and Longitudinal Section (from north to south), of the Dead Sat, from the Observation?, sum?*. aa* 
Soundings of Lynch, Robinson, De Saulcy, Van do Velde, and others, drawn under the nuprnuteoiwn d 
Mr. Grove by Trclawney Saunders, and eugraved by J. D. Cooper. 

Rt/rrenct*. — 1. Jericho. 2. Ford of Jordan. 3 Wady Goumran. 4. Wady Zurka Ma in 6 Raa «■:-*«*- 
kbah 6. Ain Terabeh. 7. Has Mersed. 8. Wady Mojib. 9. Ain Jidy. 10. Birket el KhuUi. 11 
beh. 12. Wady Zuaeir&h. 12. Urn Zoghal. 14. Khashin L'sduni. 15. Wady Fikrah. 16. Ja i 

17. Wady Tufileh. 18- Ghor es-Safleh. 19. Plain «*-5abkaU. 20- Wady ed-Dra’ah. 21. The Hsiwa 
22. The Lagoon. 23. The Frank Mountain. 24. Bethlehem 25. Hebron. 

The dotted lines crossing and recrossing the Lake show the places of the tranverse sections given on the «ff»> 

site page. 

from the Gulf of Akaba to the range of I^ebanon, country it may be called without exaggeratiuo the 
and from the range of I^ebanon to the extreme key to the physical geography of the Holy ! W 
north of Syria. * It is in fact a pool left by the It is therefore in every way an object of extrv mm 
ocean, in its retreat from what there is reason interest. 'Hie probable conditions of the fc-wmasi— 
to Itelieve was at a very remote period a channel of the lake will be alluded to in the course of tks 
connecting the Mediterranean witli the Red Sea. article: we shall now attempt todewrrih* its hw 
As the most enduring result of the great geological sions, appearance, and natural feature*, 
operation which determined the present form of the 1 2. Viewed on the map, the lake u of a*, suog 
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v f 1. From Ain Fssbkhah to B. shore. j JUkt 



1 Fra Ala Fsshkhah to Wady Z'irka Ma in. 



A From Ala Ter'ibeh to .Vad; SLtflb. 



A From Ain Jldy to Wsdv Mojib 



l ; 

III 


tin Jld»' to the N. point of Peninsula 


!5s : ; 


t (ton V (ton to the N. point of Peninsula. 


\ n J 


V- 


* ? 


Arm tSc I^roon from K. to W. 


to east) of the Dead 
far Um flret time, from the Sounding 
i tf Lfirt on the Mop In hl« yarrativ* of the 
%r ^4 etr , Lnodoa, 1 K 49 . The spots at 
a the famooe were taken are lodlrated on the 
■ apot * by the dotted line* The depth* art 
i to fafto fart. 

— For the tohe of eirarneto, the hnrixontal 
totol m a tes far there Hertioos hare been en 
hto thev adopted far the Map aad LoogHudi 
Am em the opposite page. 


form, of tolerably regular contour, interrupted only 
by a large and loug peninsula which projects front 
the eastern shore, near its southern end, and vir- 
tually divides the expanse of the water into two 
portions, connected by a long, narrow, and some- 
what devious passage. Its longest axis is situated 
nearly north and south. It lies between 31° 6' 
20" and 31° 46' N. lat., nearly; and thus its water 
surface is from N. to S. as nearly us possible 40 
geographical, or 46 English miles long. On the 
other baud, it lies between 35° *24' and 35° 37' 
east long., 1 * nearly; and its greatest width (some 3 
miles S. of ,4m JHy) is about 9 h geographical miles, 
or 10 $ English miles. The ordinary area of tlie up- 
l«r portion is al>out 174 square geographical miles ; 
of the channel 29 ; and of the lower portion, here 
alter st} led ** the, lagoon/* 46; in all about 250 
square geographical miles. These dimensions are 
not very dissimilar to those of the Lake of Oneva. 
They are, however, as will be seen further on, sub- 
ject to considerable variation according to the time 
of the year. 

At its northern end the lake receives the stream 
•of tl>e Jordan; on its eastern side the Zkvk t .l/a’lii 
(the ancient Callirrhoe, and possibly the more An- 
cient en-Egl&iui), the Mojib (the Aruon of the 
Bible), and the Beni-HenuicL On the south the 
Kurnhy or tl-Ahty ; and on the west that of Am 
July. These ore probably all perennial, though 
variable streams; but, in addition, the beds of the 
torrents which lead through the mountains east 
and west, and over the flat shelving plains on both 
north and south of the lake, show that in the 
winter a very large quantity of water must h« 
|M>ured into it. There are also all along the west- 
ern side a considerable number of springs, some 
fresh, some warm, some salt and fetid — which 
appear to run continually, and all find their way, 
more or less absorbed by the sand and shingle of 
the Ic.ich, into iU waters. 'Hie lake has no visible c 
outlet. 

3. Excepting the last circumstance, nothing has 
yet l>een stated about the Dead Sea that may not 
be stated of numerous other inland lakes. The 
depression of its surface, however, and the depth 
which it attains below that surface, combined with 
the alieence of any outlet, render it one of the most 
remarkable spots on the globe. According to ti e 
observations of Ueut. Lynch, the surface of the lake 
in May, 1848, was 1,316.7 d feet below the level of 


<J The longitudes and latitudes are given with cure 
by Van ds Velde (Mem. p. 66), but they cun none of 
them be implicitly trusted. 

t Lynch says 9 to 9j ; Dr. Robinson says 9 (1. 609} 
The ancient writers, as is but natural, estimated its 
dimensions very inaccurately. Diodorus states the 
length as 500 stadia, or about 60 miles, and bread' i 
6 ). or 6 miles. Josephus extends the length to 6*1 
stadia, and the breadth to 160. It Is not necessary to 
accuse him. on this account, of willful exaggeration. 
Nothing is more difficult to estimate accurately than 
the extent of a sheet of water, especially one which 
varies so much in appearance as the Deed Sea As 
regards the length, it is not impossible that at the 
time of Josephus the water extended over the southern 
plain, which would make the entire length over 60 
geographical miles. 

• Nor can there be any Invisible one : the distance 
of the surface below that of the ocean alone renders 
It impossible : and there is no motive for supposiug it, 
because the evaporation (see note to § 4 1 Is amply 
sufficient to carry off the supply from without. 

•/ Tau figure was obtained by running levels from 
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the Mediterranean at Jaffa (Report of Secretory of 
Navy, etc., 8 to, p. 23), and although we cannot 
absolutely rely on the accuracy of that dimension, 
•till there is reason to believe that it is not very 
far from the fact. The measurements of the depth 
of the lake taken by the same party are probably 
more trustworthy. The expedition consisted of 
•ailon, who were here iu their element, and to 
whom taking soundings was a matter of every day 
occurrence. In the upper portion of the lake, 
north of the peninsula, seven cross sections were 
obtained, six of which are exhibited on the pre- 
ceding page. 0 They show this portion to be a 
perfect baain, descending rapidly till it attains, at 
about one-third of its length from the north end, 
a depth of 1,308 6 feet Immediately west of the 
upper extremity of the peninsula, however, this 
depth decreases suddenly to 336 feet, then to 


Ain Terabek up the Wady Raj el- GHuweir and Wady 
en-Nar to Jerusalem, and theoce by Kamleh to Jafik. 
It seems to have been usually assumed as accurate, 
and as settling the question. The elements of error 
In leveling across such a couutry are. very great, and 
even practiced surveyors would be liable to mistake, 
unless by the adoption of a series of checks which it 
Is Inconceivable that Lynch's party can have adopted. 
The very fact that no datum oo the beach Is men- 
tioned. and that they appear to have leveled from the 
then surfhce of the water, shows that the party was 
not directed by a practiced leveler, and casts suspicion 
over all the observations. Lynch's observations with 
the barometer (p. 12) gave 1,284.689 feet — 82 feet lem 
depression than that mentioned above. The existence 
of the depression was for a long time unknown. Even 
Soetsen (1. 426) believed that it lay higher than the 
ocean. Marmont (Voyage, ill. 61) calculates the 
Mount of Olives at 747 metres above the Mediterra- 
nean, and then estimates the Dead Sea at 600 metres 
below the Mount. The feet was first ascertained by 
Moore and Beek in March, 1837, by boiling water; 
bat they were unable to arrive at a figure. It may be 
well here to give a list of the various observations on 
the level of the lake, made by different travellers : — 


Apr. 1837 

Von Schubert . 

Barom. 

Eng. ft. 
637. 

1838 

De Bertou . . . 

Barom. 

1,874.7 

1838 

Ruseegger . . . 

Barom. 

1,429.2 

1841 

Symonds .... 

Trignom. 

1,812.2 

1846 

Voo Wildenbruch 

Barom. 

1,446 8 

May, 184-8 

Lynch 

Barom. 

1 /234 6 

May, 1848 

Lynch 

tavel 

1,316.7 

Nov. 1850 

Rev. G. W. Bridge# 

Aneroid 

1J87. 

Oct. 27. 1856 

Poole 

Aneroid 

1.3136 

Apr. (?/ 1857 

Roth 

Barom. 

1374 6 


— 8ee Petermann, In Geogr. Journal , xrili. 90 ; for 
Roth, Petermann** Mitiheilungen, 1868, p. 8; for 
Poole, Geonr. Joun. xxvi. 68. Mr. Bridges has 
kindly communicated to the writer the results of his 
observations. Captain Symonds* operations are 
briefly described by Mr. Hamilton in his addresses to 
the Royal Geogr. Society in 1842 and 1843 He 
carried levels across from Jaffa to Jerusalem by two 
mutes, and thence to the Dead Sea by one route : 
toe ultimate difference between the two obeervations 
was less than 12 feet ( Geogr. Journal , xli. p. lx. ; xiii. 
p. txxlv.). One of the sets, ending In 1.312-2 feet, is 
given in Van de Velde's Memoir, pp. 75-81. 

Widely as the results in the table differ, there is yet 
enough agreement among them, and with Lynch's 
level-observation, to warrant the statement in the text. 
Th<*e of Symonds, Lynch, and Poole, are remarkably 
•lose, when the great difficulties of the case are con- 
sidered ; but it must be admitted that thorn uf De 
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114, and by the time tbe west point of tk p 
n insula la reached, to 18 feet Below Ibis the 
southern portion if a mere lagoon of almost eve* 
bottom, varying in depth from 12 feet in ike 
middle to 3 at the edges. It will be romrtnent u> 
use the term “ lagoon ” c in speaking of the sbetk- 
em portion. 

The depression of the lake, both of its surf** 
and its bottom, below that of the ocean is at («v» 
ent quite without parallel. Tbe lake Aval, on li» 
Somali coast of Eastern Africa opposite Aden, fur- 
nishes the nearest approach to it. Its surface is 
said to be 570 feet l»elow that of the ocean. ^ 

4. The level of the lake ia lial !e to tariiiaa 
according to the season of the year. Since it kaa 
no outlet, ita level is a balance struck between the 
amount of water (toured into it, and the snaa.m 
given off by evaporation.* If more water is sap- 


Bert on, Both, and Bridges axe equally class. Tbs 
time of year must not be overlooked. Lynch * ir*w 
was taken about midway between the whiter (mine sad 
the autumnal drought, and therefore is coocsttsl wvtfe 
that of Poole, taken 6 months later, et the very end d 
the dry season. 

o The map in Lynch's private Nmrmttt* (las**. 
1849), from which these sections have, for the 
tithe, been plotted. Is to a much larger scale, rowan s 
more details, and Is a more valuable dorosorni. thea 
that In his Official Report , 4to (Baltimore, 1*62*. «v 
his Report, 8vo (Senate Papers, 89th Coogr , fid ses- 
sion, No. 34). 

b Three other attempts have been mads to ohtais 
soundings, but in neither case with any very portae! 
result. (1) By Messrs. Moore and Beek. in March, lv 
They record a maximum depth of 2,400 ft bet were j a 
Terabek and W Zilrka, and a little north of the su 
2,220 ft. (See Palmer's Map, to which these uto urv w - 
tions were contributed by Mr. Beek bhasrtf : aas 
Geozr. Jo urn. vii. 466.) Lynch's soundings at meet? 
the same spots give 1,170 and 139 ft. respective!* , al 
once reversing and greatly diminishing tbe fepri* 
(2.) Captain Symonds, R. E, Is said So have to*e 
upon the lake and to have obtained soaadk^, 
deepest of which was 2,100 ft But for this the rrw 
can find uo authority bey ood tbe sta tem ent «d lr.*r 
( Erdkunde , "Jordan,” p. 704 h who does not mass 'is 
source of his information. (3 > lirut. Iftolyueus L 
N., in Sept. 1847, took three sound lug*. The fowl i 
these seems to have been about opposite A' n md 

gave 1,850 ft., though without certainly nerhmg to* 
bottom. Tbe other two were further north, and gave 
1,068 and 1,098 ft. (Geogr. Jo urn. xvlll rp 127 t> 
The greatest of these appears to be about ccea^ahe* 
with Lynch's 1.104 foet ; bat there is so much nfw* 
ness about the spots at which they were taken, that *• 
use can be made of the results. Lynch and fo—fc agm 
in representing tbe west side as more gradual in 
than tbe east, which has a depth of more than fi(k ft 
close to tbe brink. 

c Irby and Mangles always term this part 'r* 
back-water.” and reserve the name ” Dead Sue ' %* 
the northern and deeper portion. 

d Murchison In Geogr. Jour* a.', xh p. cm t 
brief description of this lake is given in an la ter—-, c 
paper by Dr. Buist oo the principal depr—eiem etf u# 
globe, reprinted in the Edinb. *Y. Pku. .h—u . Ap- 
1855. 

• This subject has been ably and caiwfuGy to wn- 
gated by tbe late Professor Marchand. tbe ieu<. t 
chemist of Halle. In his paper on tbe Dvm n rte 
Journal fiir prakt. Oierrne, Uipnf. 1849 fgs ATI 47* 
The result of his calculations, founded oo t e i to — » 
tioni of Shaw, A. voo Hum b oldt, and Bahrt k «•» 
wbiie the average quantity supplied mumd no* 

20.000. 000 cub. ft., the evapoemtloo may be Mm at 

24.000. 000 cub. ft per diem. 
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ftad than the evaporation can carry off, the lake 
vifl rite until the evaporating surface is so much 
i n er t— ad — to restore the balance. On the other 
haad, should the evaporation drive off a larger 
quality than the supply, the lake will descend 
aatil the surface becomes so small — airun to re- 
ttorr the Iwlance. 'l*b is fluctuation is increased by 
the fact that the winter is at once the time when 
the douds and streams supply most water, and 
when the evaporation is least; while in summer, on 
the other hand, when the evaporation goes on most 
fanoosly, the supply is at its minimum. The 
extreme d if fe r ences in level resulting from these 
cause*, have not yet been carefully observed. l>r. 
Kobuwoa, in May, 1838, from the lines of drift- 
wood which be found heiond the then brink of the 
water in the southern part of the lake, judged that 
the level must be sometimes from 10 to 15 feet 
kifhcr than It then was (Bibi Re $. i. 515, ii. 115); 
bat thm was only the commencement of the sum- 
aser. sod by the end of September the water 
wosid pro! «ably have fallen much lower. The 
writer, in the beginning of September, 1858, after 
a wery hot summer, estimated the line of drift-wood 
■bog the steep beach of the north end at from 
10 to 12 fact above the then level of the water. 
Robinson (u 606) mentions a hank of shingle at 
Am Jmij % 6 or 8 feet above the then (May 10) level 
sf the water, but which bore marks of baring been 
unwe d . Lynch ( Nurr. p. 289) says that the 
■arks on the shore near the same place indicated 
tkut the lake had already (April 22) fallen 7 feet 
that season. 

hj—iMv a more permanent rise has lately taken 
fku, since Mr. Poole (p. 60) saw many dead trees 
stood mg in the lake for some distance from the 
Answ opposite Kkn$hm Uulum. Ibis too was at 
the end of October, when the water must have been 
si tu lowest (for that year). 

5- The change in level necessarily causes a 
Asnge ia the dimensions of the lake. This will 
ckwflv aflbet the southern end. The shore of that 
»■« slopes up from the water with *n extremely 
padual tndine. Over so flat a beach a very slight 
rwt in the lake would send the water a considerable 
fa tince This was found to be actually the case. 
TW line of drift- wood mentioned by Dr. Kol itrnoti 
it ID' wae about 8 miles from the brink of the 
hgoow. I>r. Anderson, the geologist of the Amer- 
iesa expedition, conjectured tl.at the water occa- 
•owaJly extended — much as 8 or Id mile* south 
sf its then position (Official Nrpotf, 4to, p. 182). 
On the peninsula, the acclivity of which is much 
pwler than that of the southern shores of the la- 
r**>, and in the early part of the summer (June 
2;, Irby and Mangles found the “ high-water mark 
a tub distant from the water’s edge.'* At the 
— rtiiern aid, the shore being steeper, the water - 
fa* pmi ahly remains tolerably constant The va- 
riaiesi in breadth will not be so much. At the 
X W and N. E. corners there are some flats which 
■net be often overflowed. Along the lower pan 
sf the wntrm shore, where the beach widens, as at 
Add ei-Kkuld, it is occasionally covered in por- 
tions, \ ut they are probably not enough to make 
•y great variation iu the width of the lake. Uf 
Iks custom side hardly anything is known, but the 
hmch th~re appear* to be only jjarli&l, and confined 
fa the tarihen end. 

t- The mountains which form the walls of the 
put I ■».* m who— depths the lake is contained, 
■utfauss a nearly parallel course throughout its en- 
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tire length. Viewed from the beach at the north- 
ern end of the lake — the only view within tha 
reach of most travellers — there is little perceptible 
difference between the two ranges. ICach is equally 
bare and stem to the eye. On the left the eastern 
mountains stretch their long, hazy, horizontal line, 
till they are lost in the dim distance. The west- 
ern mountains, on the other hand, do not offer the 
same appearance of continuity, since the headland 
of Rns tUFethkhak projects so far in front of the 
general line as to conceal the southern portion of 
the range when viewed from most points. The 
horizon is formed by the water-line of tho lake 
itself, often lost in a thick mist which dwells on the 
surface, the result of the rapid evaporation always 
going on. In the centre of the horizon, when the 
haze permits it, may be discovered the mysterious 
peninsula. 

7. Of the eastern side but little is known. One 
traveller in modem times (Seetzen) has succeeded 
in forcing his way along its whole length. The 
American party landed at the W. Mojib and other 
points. A few others have rounded the southern 
end of the lake, and advanced for 10 or 12 miles 
along its eastern shores. But the larger portion 
of tbo*e shores — the flanks of the mountains which 
stretch from the peninsula to the north end of the 
lake - have been approached by travellers from 
the west only on very rare occasions nearer than 
the western shore. 

Both Dr. Robinson from Jin July (i. 502), and 
Lieut. Molyneux (p. 127) from the surface of the 
lake, record their impression that the eastern moun- 
tains are much more lofty than the western, and 
much more broken by clefts and ravines than those 
on the west. In color they are brown, or red — a 
great contrast to the gray and white stones of the 
wen tern mountains. Both sides of the lake, how. 
ever, are alike in the absence of vegetation — al- 
most entirely barren and scorched, except where 
here and there a spring, bursting up at the foot of 
the mountains, covers the beach with a bright 
green jungle of reeds and thorn bushes, or gives 
life to a clump of stunted palms; or where, — at 
Ain July or the Wady Mojib , a perennial stream 
betrays its presence, and breaks the long monotony 
of the precipice by filling the rift with acacias, or 
nourishing a little oasis of verdure at its embouch- 
ure. 

8. Seetzen ’s journey, just mentioned, was ac- 
complished in 18;i7. He started in Jauuary from 
the ford of the Jordan through the upper country, 
by Mkmr, Attnrrus , and the ravine of the II Wy 
Mojib to the peninsula; returning immediately 
after by the lower level, as near the lake as it was 
possible to go. He was on foot with but a single 
guide. He represents the general structure of the 
mountains as limestone, capped in many places by 
basalt, and having at its foot a red fcreoginous 
sandstone, which forms the immediate margin of 
the lake. 0 The ordinary path lies high up on the 
face of the mountains, and the lower track, which 
Seetzen pursued, is extremely rough, and often all 
but impassable. The rocks lie iu a succession of enor- 
mous terraces, apparently more verticil in form than 
those ou the west. On the loaeroneof these, but 
still far above the water, lies the path, if path it can 
l«e called, where the traveller has to scramble through 
and over a chaos of enormous blocks of limestone, 
sandstone, and basalt, or basalt conglomerate, tha 


« Tsrawd by Aodstrco (pp. 188, 180) the Uodseeilft 
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debris of tbe slopes shore, or is brought abruptly 
to a stand by wild clefts in the solid rock of the 
precipice. The streams of the Mcjib and Zurka 
issue from portals of dark red sandstone of roman- 
tic beauty, tbe overhanging sides of which no ray 
of sun ever enters. 0 The deltas of these streams, 
and that portion of the shore between them, where 
several smaller rivulets b flow L.to the lake, abound 
in vegetation, and form a truly grateful relief to the 
rugged desolation of the remainder. Palms in 
particular are numerous (Anderson, p. 192; Lynch, 
Sarr. p. 369 ), and in Seetzen's opinion bear marks 
of being tbe relics of au ancient cultivation ; but 
except near tbe streams, there is no vegetation. It 
was, says he, the greatest possible rarity to see a 
plant. The northeast corner of the lake is occupied 
by a plain of some extent left by the retiring moun- 
tains, probably often overflowed by the lake, mostly 


salt and unproductive, and called the Ghdr 
Btlka. 

9. One remarkable feature of the northern por- 
tion of the eastern heights is a plateau which dhirfea 
the mountains half-way up, apparently forming a 
gigantic landing-place in the slope, and stretching 
northwards from the Wady Zirka Mt in. It tm 
very plainly to le seen from Jerusalem, espe- 
cially at sunset, when many of the points of th*-ar 
fascinating mountains come out into unexpected 
relief. This plateau appears to l« on the same 
general level with a similar plateau on the western 
side opposite it (Poole, p. 68), with tbe top of the 
rock of Brbbfh, and perhaps with the Mediterra- 
nean. 

10. The western shores of the lake ha\e been 
more investigated than the eastern, although they 
cannot be Mid to have been vet more than very 



TBS Dus Sax. — View from Ain Jidy , looking south. From a drawing made m the spot la IMS, by w 

Tipping. Bsq. 


partially explored. Two travellers have passed i 
over their entire length : De Saulcy in January | 
1861, from north to south, Visage dans la Syrie, 
vtc , 1853; and Narrative of a Journey , etc., 
London, 1854 ; and Poole in November 1855, from 
south to north ( (Jeogr . Journal, xxvi. 55). Others 
have passed over considerable portions of it, and 
have recorded observations both with pen and pen- 
cil. l)r. Robinson on his first journey in 1838 
visited Ain July, and proceeded from thence to the 
Jordan and Jericho : Wolcott and Tipping, in 
1842. scaled the rock of Masada (probably the first 
travellers from the western world to do so), and 
from thence journeyed to Am Jidy along the shore. 
The views which illustrate this article have been, 
through the kindness of Mr. Tipping, selected from 


those which he took during this journey. Lin ft. 
Van de Velde, in 1852, also visited and 

(hen went south as for as the south end of Jebel 
L sdum, after which he turned up to the right mis 
tbe western mountains. Lieut. Lynch's party, ■ 
1848, landed and travelled over tbe greater part of 
the shore from Ain Ftsltkhoh to Cscfosa. Mr. 
Holman Hunt, in 1854, with tl»e Messrs timmost 
resided at Usdum for several days, and afterwards 
went over the entire length from l edum U» tbe 
Jordan. Of this journey one of the ultimate fnus 
was Mr. Hunt’s picture of the Dead Sea at anna, 
known as “ Tbe Scapegoat" Mias Kmily Hraofcst 
and her sister, in December 1860, aon>uiphahed lb* 
ascent of Masada, and the journey from throe* W 
Ain Jidy ; and tbe same thing, including CmJmm. 


• A rads view of the embouchure of the former of 6 Conjectured by See teen to be Use * springs af He 
ftses Is given by Lynch (JVamamw, p. 868). ph. n 
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•at 6mm la April, 1863, by a party consisting of 
Xr. G. Clowea, Jr., Mr. Stratoo, and others. 

U. The western range presen e* for the greater 
part of fcU length a course hardly less regular than 
tW eastern. That it does not appear so regular 
when viewed from the northwestern end of the 
lake is owing to tlie projection of a muse of the 
won tain eastward from the line sufficiently far to 
•hut rot from slew the range to the south of it. 
It is IT. KobioeotTs opinion ( BibL Ret. i. 510, 511) 
that the projection consists of the Rat ei-F etJ.khah 
ami its ** adjacent cliffs ” only, and that from that 
hssdhnd the western range runs in a tolerably di- 
iwt coarse as for as Utdum, at the S. W. corner 
of the lake The Ru r/- Feshkhah stands some 
sis miles lidow the bead of the lake, and forms the 
Burthen side of the gorge by which the Wady tn~ 
.V-.r (the Kidron) debouches into the lake. Dr. 
Eobintoo Is such an accurate observer, that it is 
ificsh to question his opinion, but it seems prob- 
skls that the projection really commence* further 
math, at the Rat Merted, north of Ain Jidy. At 
•ay rate no traveller • appears to have been able to 
pam slung the beach between Ain Jidy and Rot 
FttLkiu ik, and the great Arab road, which adheres 
to the shore from the south as far as Ain July, 
lures it at that point, and mounts to the summit. 
H is — — ■* to be regretted that Lynch's party, who 
bed encampments of several days* duration at Ain 
Fetkkkuk, Ain Terdbtk, and Ain Jidy , did not 
■eke each observation* as would bare decided the 
—figure! inn of the shore*. 

li The accompanying wood -cut represents the 
new southward fruni the spring of Ain J idy, 

a point shoot TOO feet ahoie (he water (Poole, p. 66). 
h b taken from a drawing by the accurate pencil 
«f Mr. Tipping, and ghes a g<«o l it lea of the course 
id thu portion of the western height*, and of their 
mdumrj character, except at a few such exceptional 
•pots as the headland* juat mentioned, or the iso- 
btad rock of SebbeJ), the ancient Macula. In their 
pwnt aspect they can hardly be termed •• vertical ” 
•r ~ perpendicular,” or even “ cliffs’* b (the favorite 
ten far them), though from a distant point on the 
erefece of the lake they probably look vertical 
eocerh (Molyueox, p. 127). Their structure was 
•rigmaily in huge steps or offsets, but the horizon- 
tri portion of each offset is now concealed by the 
dbpto of dbftrw, which hare in the lapse of ages 
SQ&d down from the vertical cliff above.* 

U. Tbs portion actually represented in this 
«bw it described by Dr. Anderson (p. 175) as 
b vary bag from 1,200 to 1,500 fret in height, bold 
m& tesryi. admitting nowhere of the ascent or de- 
Mat of bemfs of burden, and practicable only here 

a mi there to the moot intrepid climber 

The marked division* of the great escarpment, 
mdbtmmc from above, are: (1.) Horizontal layers 
«f inaotnnn from 200 to 300 fret in depth. (2.) 


• Pools appsais to havs tried hts utmost to keep 
toe stows, aad to have accompHabed more than other*, 
to* wife only email socceee. De 8an1ej was obliged 
a tote to toe height* at Am Teratxk, and keep to 
toM A he reached Am Jidy. 

* 1* I* a pity that travellers should so often Indulge 
to too mm ed such tonne as " vertical,*’ ” perpendleu- 
ter.” ** overhanging, n eto, to describe acclivltke which 
prove to he only moderate l y steep slopes. Kven Dr. 
iahtosea — asnsllj so modsrmt* — on mors than one 
aerates* speaks ef a mountain-side as " perpendicular,’* 
md boa i r Itetolj a f ter w ar d s describes the ascent or de 
mb* sf It by hte party ! 
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A series of tent-sbaped embankments of debit, 
brought down t (trough the small mines intersect- 
ing the upper division, and lodged on the ejecting 
terrace below. (3.) A sharply defined, well-marked 
formation, less perfectly stratified than No. 1, and 
constituting by its unbroken continuity a zone of 
naked rock, proltably 150 feet in depth, running 
like a vast frieze along the free of the cliff, aud so 
precipitous that the detritus pushed over the edge 
of this shelf-like ledge finds no lodgment anywhere 
on its almost vertical face. Above this zone is an 
interrupted bed of yellow limestone 40 feet thick. 
(4.) A bn ad and boldly sloping talus of limestone — 
partly bare, partly covered by debris from alove — 
descends nearly to the base of the cliff. (5.) A 
breastwork of fallen fragments, sometimes swept 
clean away, separates the upper edge of the beach 
from the ground line of the escarpment. (6.) A 
beach of variable width and structure — sometimes 
sandy, sometimes gravelly or shingly, sometimes 
made up of loose and scattered patches of a coarse 
travertine or marl — falls gradually to the border 
of the Dead Sea.” 

14. Further south the mountain sides assume a 
more abrupt and savage aspect, and in the Wady 
Zuweirah , and still more at Stbbeh — the ancient 
Masada d — reach a pitch of nigged and repulsive, 
though at the same time impressive desolation, 
which perhaps cannot l»e exceeded anywhere on the 
free of the earth. Beyond Utdum the mountains 
coutinue their general line, but the district at 
their feet is occupied by a mass of lower eminences, 
which, advancing inwards, gradually encroach on 
the plain at the south end of the lake, and finally 
shut it in completely, at about 8 miles below' Jtbel 
Utdum . 

15. The region which lies on the top of the 

western heights was probably at one time a wide 
table-land, rising gradually towards the high lands 
which form the central line of the country — He- 
bron, Beni-naim , etc. It is now cut up by deep 
and difficult ravines, separated by steep ami inac- 
cessible summits; but portions of the table-lands 
still remain in many places to testify to the orig- 
inal conformation. The material is a soft cre- 
taceous limestone, bright white in color, and con- 
taining a good deal of sulphur. The surfiice is 
entirely desert, with no sigu of cultivation: here 
and there a shrub of Retem , or some other desert- 
plant, but only enough to make the monotonous 
desolation of the scene more frightful. “ 11 ex isle 
au monde,” say's one of the most intelligent of 
modern travellers, U peu de regions plus dlsokes, 
plus abendonmfes de Dieu, plus fermles a la vie, 
que la pente rocailleuse qui forme le bord occi- 
dental de la Mer Morte” (Henan, Fie de Jesus. , 
ch. vii.). r 

16. Of the elevation of this region we hitherto 
possess but scanty observations. Between Ain Jidy 


c Lynch’s view of Ain Jidy (Narr, p. 290), though 
rough. Is probably not Inaccurate In general effect. 
It agrees with Mr. Tipping's as to the structure of the 
heights. That in De Saulcy by M. Belly, which pur- 
ports to be from the same spot as the latter, Is very 
poor. 

d This was the fortress In which the last remnant 
of the Zealots, or frnatkal party of the Jews, drfruded 
themselves against Silva, the Roman general, in a. n. 
71, and at last put themselves to death to escape cap- 
ture. The spot Is described and the tragedy related la 
a very graphic and impressive manner by Dean 11D> 
man {Hist, of the Jews, 8d ed., U. 385-389). 
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md Aim TerdUh the » remit Is a UHe-4and 740 i lake 4 Si ifedf presumptive etide a c e of this b 
feast mho** the Uke Poole, p. 67).« Further north, [ man? places the? hare complete!? disappeared, 
abn** Aim Ter&*Jk. the nmunit of the pass is doubtless washed into the lake by the action of 
J<h.‘5 75 >eet shore the lake (Lynch. Of. Rep. p. torrents from the hills behind, similar to. though 
47 . wt-un a few feet the height of the plain be- more violent than those which hare placed the 
tw*m the ITWy m-Sar and (Jjumrcn^ whkL is strange freaks just described: but they still Dngrr 
zyem by Mr. Poole 'p. 68) at 1,340 feet This on this part of the shore, on the peninsula * ppo- 
ap^an a ho to be about the height of the rock of site,* at the southern and western outskirts of tie 
h*wA, and of the ta!4e4and, already mentioned, j plain south of the lake, and prohally in a few 
so the eastern mountains i*orth of the Wady spots at the northern and northwestern end. to 
Zmrisi. (t it also nearly coincident with that of j testify to the condition which once existed al nnv d 
the ocean. In ascending from the lake to Ntbi \ the edge of the deep basin of the lake. The width 

of the beach thus formed is considerably greater 
than that above Ain Jliy. From the BiiAri ti- 


Jfdvr. Mr. Po»4e (p. 58 1 fasted over what he 
*• thought might be the original level of the old 
plain. ->>2. fret above the Dead Sea.” That these 
are the remains of ancient sea margins, chronicling 
•tepa in the history of the lake (Allen, in Gtoyr. 
Jemm. xxiii. 163 , may reasonably lie conjectured, 
but can only be determined by the ot serration of a 
competent geologist on the spot. 

17. A leach of varying width skirts the foot 
of the mountains on the western side. Above 
Ain Jidy it consists mainly of the deltas of the 
torrents — fan-shaped banks of dtb) u b of all sizes, 
at a steep slope, spreading from the outlet of the 
torrent like those which become so familiar to 
traveller*, in Northern Italy for example. In one 
or two places — as at the mouth of the Kidron and 
at Ain Trrabeh — the beach may be 1,000 to 1,400 
yards wide, but usually it is much narrower, and 
often is reduced to almost nothing by the advance 
of the headlands. For its major part, as already 
remarked, it is impassable. ttelow Ain July , how- 
ever, a marked change occurs in the character of 
the beach. Alternating with the shingle, solid 
deposits of a new materia], soft friable chalk, marl, 
and gypsum, with salt, begin to make their appear- 
ance. These are gradually developed towards the 
•oath, till at Btbbth and below it they form a ter- 
race 80 feet or more in height at the back, though 
■loping off gradually to the lake. This new mate- 
rial is a greenish white in color, and is ploughed 
up by the cataracts from the heights behind into 
very strange forms: here, hundreds of small manie- 
lons, covering the plain like an eruption; there, 
long rows of huge cones, looking like an encamp- 
ment of enormous tents; or, again, rectangular 
blocks and pillars, exactly resen/bling the streets 
of a town, with rows of houses and other edifices, 
all as If constructed of white marble * The*e 
appear to be the remains of strata of late- or post- 
tertiary date, deposited at a time when the wafer 
of the lake stood much higher, and covered a much 
larger area, than it does at present. The fact that 
they are strongly impregnated with the salts of the 


a De 8a u Icy mao tions 'this ss a small rncky table- 
land, 250 metres above the Dead Sea. But this was 
evidently nor the actual summit, as he (peaks of the 
sheikh occupying a post a few hundred yards above 
the level of that position, and further west ( Narr . 1. 
160) 

6 Lynch remarks that at Am tl~Fe*kkhnh there was 
a w total absence of round pebbles; the shore waa 
covered with small angular fragments of flint ” (Narr. 
P- 274). The same at Am Jidy (p. 290). 

* De Sauley, Narr. Ibid. ; Anderson, p 176. 8ee 
also a striking description of the " resemblance of a 
great city ” at the foot of Sebtoek, in Beamont's Diary , 
etc., ii. 62. 

d A specimen brought by Mr. Clowes from the foot 
Of SebtxA has been examined for the writer by Dr. 
Fries, sod proves to coo tain no 1 cm than 6 8 per cent. 


Khilil to the wady south of SeM*h % a distance of 
six miles, it is from one to two miles wide, sad is 
passable for the whole distance. The Birtat 
Khalil just alluded to is a shallow depremoo os 
the shore, which Is filled by the water of the lake 
when at its greatest height, and forma a natural 
salt-pan. After the lake retires the water evap- 
orates from the hollow, and the salt remains for 
the use of the Arsis. They also collect it from 
similar though smaller spots farther south,/ and 
on the peninsula (Irby, Jane 2) One feature of 
the beach is too characteristic to escape mention — 
the line of driftwood which encircles the lake, and 
marks the highest, or the ordinary high level d 
the water. It consists of branches of brash wo* d. 
and of the limbs of frees, some of conudcralJv 
size, brought down by the Jordan and othrr 
streams, and in course of time cast up on the 
beach. They stand up out of the sand and shingle 
in curiously fantastic shapes, all signs of Hfe gore 
from them, and with a chaired though blanched 
look very desolate to behold. Amongst them are 
said to be great numbers of palm trunks (Pool*, p. 
69); some doubtless floated over from the pah* 
graves on the eastern shore already spoken of. and 
others brought down by the Jordan in the distant 
days when the palm flourished along ita banka. 
The driftwood is saturated with salt, and nsneh cf 
it is probably of a very great age. 

A remarkable feature of the western shore has 
been mentioned to the writer by the members of 
Mr. Clowes* party. This is a set of 2 paraM 
beaches one above the other, the h ig hes t about 
50 feet above the water; which, though often in- 
terrupted by ravines, and by debris^ etc*, can be 
traced during the whole distance from Wady 
teeirah to Ain Jidy. These terraces are pcwwihfy 
alluded to by Anderson when speaking of the 
“ several descents ** necessary to reach the floor cf 
Wady Styal (p. 177). 

18. At the southwest comer of the lake, below 


of salts soluble In water, namely, eh lor. s od i u m . 4 AES. 
chlor. calcium, 208. chlor. magnesium. 0 211. Urnwins 
was distinctly found. 

* They are identified by Dr. A n derson. 

/ The salt of the Dead Sea was anciently much Is 
request for use in the Temple mrvtew. It was pre- 
ferred before all other kinds for its reputed eflsrt in 
hastening the combustion of the saeriflew, white It 
diminished the unpleamnt small of the burning Beat. 
Its deliquescent character (due to the chlorides of alka- 
line earths it contains) Is also noticed in the Talmud 
( Menacoth , xxi. 1: Jalkut). It was called Sodcm 
salt, ’ hut also went by the name of tho ** salt Chat 

d«M not nn» (nrow pn® nVs\ 

it was made on the Sabbath as on ©♦her days, Ifhe (he 
" Sunday salt ” of the English salt- wo ks. It Is stfi 
much esteemed in Jerusalem. 
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•kin Uw wadiaa Zmwrirak and Makauwat break 
kn through tbe inclosing heights, the beach is 
wrarhed on by the salt mountain or ridge of 
Kk* >s4m Umtum. This remarkable object if hith- 
erto but imperfectly known. It is said to be quite 
irJrpesideoi of the western mountains, lying in 
frunt of and separated from them by a considerable 
tract filled up with conical hills and short ridges 
af the soft, chalky, marly deposit just descriled. 
It is a long, level ridge or dyke, of several miles 
bat * Its northern portion runs S. S. £.: but 
after more than half its length it makes a sudden 
sad decided beod to the right, and then runs S. 
H . It is from 300 to 400 feet in height, of in- 
o.«£udcraUe width,* consisting of a body of crys- 
tallised rock-salt, more or leas solid, covered with 
* rapping of chalky limestone and gy psum. 'Hie 
feavr portion, the salt rock, rises abruptly from the 
tkjmy plain at its eastern base, sloping back at an 
■agle of not more than 45°, often less. It has a 
tfncgsly dislocated, shattered look, and is all fur- 
rowed and worn into huge angular buttresses and 
ridgea, from the face of which great fragments are 
acres* wiellv detached by the action of tbe rains, 
ad appear a ** pillars of alt,” advanced in front 
V the general mass. At the foot the ground is 
krewed with lumps mod misers of salt, salt streams 
<nm continually from it into the lake, and tbe 
wbulr of the beach is covered with salt — soft and 
sod of a pinkish hue in winter and spring, 
U*ogfc during the heat of summer dried up into 
s tiuuig, brilliant crust. An occasional patch of 
tbs kak plant {Stiltcornuz, etc.) is the only vegeta- 
u« to vary the monotony of this most monoto- 
aw q»0t 

between the north end of K. Utdum and the 
ha* ts s mound covered with stones and bearing 
iar uudjc of um-Zoyh"L e It is about 60 feet in 
taaeUT and 10 or 12 high, evidently artificial, 
•t*f rot improbably the remains of an ancient 
ej'ftrturr. A view of it, engraved from a plioto- 
r * pb i,\ Mr. James (irabam, is given in Isaac s 
I* rpw 21 ). This heap M. I>e Saulcy main- 

used to U a portion of the remains of Sodom. 
In same ts more suggestive of Zoar, but there are 
0 r«t obstacles to either identification. [Sodom ; 
Z<nw] 

Vx It follows from the fiset that the lake occu- 
pm a portion of a longitudinal depression, that 
s« asrtheni and sou them ends are not inclosed by 
tcUawd, as its east and west sides are. The floor 
4 tW II her or Jordan Valley has been already de- 
wn-ed. [pAi^anxa, iii. 2298.] Aa it approaches 
•w mrthern shore of the lake it breaks down by 
t*v c4Wu or terraces, tolerably regular in figure 
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and level. At the outside edge of the second of 
these a range of driftwood marks the highest level 
of the waters — and from this point tbe beach 
slopes more rapidly iuto the clear light-green watei 
of the lake. 

20. A small piece of land lies off the shore about 
halfway between the entrance of the Jordan and 
the western side of the lake. It is nearly circular 
in form. Its sides are sloping, and therefore its 
size varies with the height of the water. When 
the writer went to it in September, 1858, it was 
about 100 yards in diameter, 10 or 12 feet out of 
the water, and connected with the shore by a nar- 
row neck or isthmus of about 100 yards in length. 
The isthmus is concealed when the water is at its 
full height, and then the little peninsula becomes an 
island. M. He Saulcy attributes to it the name 
Rtdjum Lit — the cairn of Lot.* It it covered 
with stones, and dead wood washed up by the 
waves. The stones are large, and though much 
weather-worn, appear to have been originally 
rectaugular. At any rate they are very differ- 
ent from any natural fragments on the adjacent 
shores. 

21. Beyond the island the northwestern comer 
of the lake is bordered by a low plain, extending up 
to the foot of the mountains of Ntby Muta, and 
south as far as Rn» Fethkhah. This plain must 
be considerably lower than tbe general level of the 
land north of the lake, since its appearance implies 
that it is often covered with water. It is described 
hs sloping gently upwards from the lake; flat and 
l>arreu, except rare patches of weeds round a spring. 
It is soft and slimy to the tread, or in the summer 
covered with a white film of salt, formed by tlie 
evaporation of the surface water. The upper sur- 
face appears to be only a crust, covering a soft and 
deep substratum, and often not strong enough to 
t>ear the weight of the traveller.* In all these par- 
ticulars it agrees with the plain at tbe south of tbe 
lake, which is undoubtedly covered when the waters 
rite. It further agrees with it in exhibiting at tbe 
back remains of the late tertiary deposits already 
mentioned, cut out, like those al>out Stbbth, into 
fantastic shapes by tbe rush of the torrents from 
behind. 

A similar plain (the Ghdr tl-Btlka, or Ghor 
Seixtban ) appears to exist on the N. E. comer of 
the lake between the embouchure of the Jordan and 
the slopes of the mountains of Moab. Beyond, 
however, the very brief notice of Seetaen (ii. 373), 
establishing the fact that it is u aalt and stony,” 
nothing is known of it/ 

22. I "he southern end is, like the northern, a 
wide plain, and like it retains among the Arab# the 


• TWe M (Ml ssrafilnty about Its length. Dr. 
UtMa sum II al 6 atlas aod " a considerable dis- 
ease hfttftr *' U. 107, 111). Van da Table makes it 
m M 113b or 3} boars (ii. 116). Bat when these 
(Meet are applied to the map they are much too 
■»a m4 n m foMi all to believe that it can be more 
%a l mijm la alL 


* >r 



(p. 181) aya It ti about 2) miles 
Spears to contradict Dr. Robinson s 
V The la t t e r are corroborated by 
They also noticed salt in large 
the rocks In regular strata some con- 
bark from the lake. 


* ( RsH a son , U. 107). By De Sank? 

*a*e a (Han M)m el-Meaorrahl (the (h aod it 
• UO sonmpm la lapnaant the g kata). Tbe H Pil- 


grim ” in AMreowm, Apr. 2, 1864, expressly states that 
his guide called It Rut/jeim et-Zoqheir. 

d This island was shown to Maundrell (March 80, 
1607) sa containing, or having near it, the " monument 
of Lot’s wife.” It forms > prominent feature in the 
view of " the Dead Sea from its northern shore,” No. 
429 of Frith’s stereoscopic views in the Holy Land. 

v This was especially mentioned to the writer b> 
Mr. David Roberts, R. A., who was nearly lost in such 
a hole oo his way from the Jordan to Mar Saba. 

/ Tbe statement of the ancient traveller Thietmai 
(a. B. 1217), who c r ossed the Jordan at the ordinary 
ford, and at a mile from thence was shown the u salt 
pillar ” of Lot's wife, seems to imply that there are 
ms tees of rock-salt at this spot, of the same nature 
as that at Cfr/ewi, though doubtleas leas extensive 
(Thletmar, Prrrgr xi 47k 
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naea of El GMr .« It hat been visited by but few 
travellers. Sedxen crossed it from E. to W. in 
April, 1806 (Reiten, i. 436-429), Irby tod Mangles 
in May, 1818, De Saulcy in Jan. 1851, and Poole 
in Nov. 1855, all crossed it in the opposite direc- 
tion at a moderate distance from the lake. Dr. 
Robinson, on his way from Hebron to Petra in 
May, 1838, descended the Wady Zvteeirvk, passed 
between K . Utdum and the lake, and went along 
die western side of the plain to the Wady el-Jeib. 
The same route was partially followed by M. Van 
de Velde. The plain is bounded on the west side, 
below the Khaihm Umhtm , by a tract thickly 
studded with a confused mass of unimportant emi- 
nences, “ low cliffs and conical hills,” of chalky 
indurated marl (Rob. ii. 116), apparently of the 
same late formation as that already mentioned fur- 
ther north. These eminences intervene between 
the lofty mountains of Judah and the plain, and 
thus diminish the width of the GAdr from what it 
is at Am July. Their present forms are due to 
the fierce rush of the winter torrents from the ele- 
vated tracts l*ehind them. In height they vary 
from 50 to 150 feet, lu color they are brilliant 
white (Poole, p. 61). All along their base are 
springs, generally of brackish, though occasionally 
of fresh water, the overflow from which forms a 
tract of marshland, overgrown with canes, tama- 
risks, reteni, ghurkud, thorn, and other shrubs. 
Here and there a stunted palm is to be seen. Sev- 
eral principal wadies, such as the Wady Emaz, and 
the Wady File re h , descend into the Gbdr through 
these hills from the higher mountains behind, and 
their wide beds, strewed with great stones and 
deeply furrowed, show what vast bodies of water 
they must discharge in the rainy season. The hills 
themselves bend gradually round to the eastward, 
and at last dose the valley in to the south, lu plan 
they form “an irregular curve, sweeping across 
the Ghdr in something like the segment of a circle, 
the chord of which would le 6 or 7 geographical 
miles in length, extending obliquely from N. W. 
to S. E.” (Rob. ii. 120). Their apparent height 
remains about what it was on the west, but though 
still insignificant in themselves, they occupy here 
an important position as the boundary-line letween 
the districts of the Ghdr and the Avd/ah — the 
central and southern compartments of the great 
longitudinal valley mentioned in the outset of this 
article. Ihe Araboh is higher in level than the 
Ghdr. The valley takes st this point a sudden rise 
or step of about 100 feet in height, and from thence 
continues rising gradually to a point about 85 
miles north of Akabeb, where it reaches an ele- 
vation of 1800 feet above the Dead Sea, or very 
nearly 500 feet above the ocean. 6 

28. Thus the waters of two thirds of the Arabah 
drain northwards into the plain at the south of the 
lake, and thence into the lake itself. Ihe Wady 
tUleib — the principal channel by which this vast 
drainage is discharged ow to the plain — is very 
large, 44 a huge channel,” 44 not for from half a mile 
wide,” u bearing traces of an immense volume of 
water, rushing along with violence, and covering 
the whole breadth of the valley.” The body of de- 
tritus discharged by such a river must be enormous. 


• Rohr In the t pel lint adopted by De Bauley. 

6 See the section given by Petermann In Geogr 
k mrm . xvitl. 89. 

e Irby, I| hoar; De Hanley, 1 hr. 18 min. -(-990 
metres ; Poole, 1 hr. 6 min. 3 s creen , 8 hoars (I. 4281 
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We have no measure of the elevation of the phis 
at the foot of the southern line of m ounds, bet 
there can be no doubt that the rise from the hike 
upwards is, as the torrents are a pp roa ch ed, eoani 
erable, and it seems baldly possible to amid the 
coodu»k>n that the silting up of the lagoon which 
forms the southern portion of the lake itself is dor 
to the materials brought down by this gnat tor- 
rent, and by those hardly inferior to it, which, as 
already mentioned, disc hinge the waters of the ex- 
tensive highlands both on the east and west 

24. Of the eastern boundary of the plain we 
possets hardly any information. We know that it 
is formed by the mountains of Moab, and we can 
just discern that, adjacent to the lake, they corwmt 
of sandstone, red and yellow, with co ngl omer a te 
containing porphyry and granite, fragments of 
which bare rolled down and seem to o cewp y the 
position which on the western side is o ccup ied by 
the tertiary hills. We know also that the wadies 
Ghurunt/el and Tufileh , which drain a district of 
the mountains N. of Petrs, enter at the 8- E. ear- 
ner of the plain — but beyond this all is u ncer ta in. 

25. Of the plain itself hardly move is knows 

than of its boundaries. Its greatest width from W. 
to K. is estimated at from 5 to 6 miles, while Ha 
length, from the cave in the salt mountain to the 
range of heights on the south, appears to be about 6. 
Thus the breadth of the Ghdr seems to he here con- 
siderably less than it is anywhere north of the lakr, 
fir across the lake itself. That part of it which 
more immediately adjoins the lake consuls of two 
very distinct sections, divided by a line rnmmg 
nearly N. and S. Of these the we s t er a b a region 
of salt and barrenness, bounded by the salt mom- 
tain of Khathm L'pdvui, and fed by the liqveM 
salt from its caverns and surface, or by the drain- 
age from the salt springs beyond it — and over- 
flowed periodically by the brine of the lake itedt 
Near tlie lake it bears the name of es-&»4Jbvi, L e. 
the plain of salt mud (De Saulcy, p. 362 > Its 
width from W. to E. — from the foot of K . V rin 
to the U-lt of reeds which separate* it from tbs 
Ghdr — from 8 to 4 mile*. r Of Hs 

extent to the couth nothing b known, bat it is 
proi ntle that the muddy district, the 
pmjKT, does not extend more, at most, than 1 
miles from the lake. It b a naked, marshy phis, 
often so boggy as to be impassable for nark (Rok 
ii. 115), destitute of evrry species of vegetatior. 
scored at frequent interval** by the charnrb of 
salt streams from the Jtbtl TsArm, or the ask 
springs along the base of the hills to the vnsth 
thereof. As the southern boundary b approached 
the plain appears to rise, sod its surface b uwu si 
with a “ countless number ” of those conical masae- 
Ions (Poole, p. 61), the remains of late agisms 
deposits, which are so characteristic of the wbofe cf 
this region. At a distance from the lake a pavtad 
vegetation b found (Rob. ii. 108), dumps of reads 
surrounding and choking the springs, and y en I 
ing out as the water runs off. 

26. To this curious and repulsive picture the 
eastern section of the plain b an entire con Ir ate A 
dense thicket of reeds, almost impenetrable, divides 
it from the Sabkah. Thb past, the sg e d ef ike 


d Irby and Mangles r eport tbs nwmhsr sf hm 

n drains ” between Jet * I (Mum aad the *%s ef tee 

GhCr r»-SafuK at fix ; Pools at sbvsn ; DU Saadry te 

three, bat be evidently names only the mute hndhte 

ones. 
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*mi completely changes. It it a thick oopae of 
Arabs ritnilar to that around Jericho (Rob. ii. 113), 
rad, Ske that, cleared here and there in patches 
* hit® the Gkfurarintk* or Arabs of the 6’Adr, 
rekrrafts their wheat and durra, and set up their 
wretched village*. The variety of trees appears to 
to re ma r ka ble. Irby and Mangles (p. 108 f>) speak 
<d 14 an infinity of plants that they knew not 
how to nam e or describe.” De Saulcy expresses 
kimeelf In the same terms — “ one riche moisson 
botaniqne.*' The plants which thaw travellers 
same are dwarf mimosa, tamarisk, dom, osber, 
AarLjmaa procern, nubk, arek, indigo. Seetzen 
(L 427 ' names also the Thuja aphylUu Here, as 
to Jericho, the s ecret of this vegetation is an 
•Hmlanee of fresh water acting on a soil of ex- 
treme richness (Seetxen, ii. 355). Resides the 
naferronrae,* in which the belt of reeds flourishes 
'll* those north of the Lake of Huleh in the 
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marshes which bonnd the upper Jordan *), the 
Wady Kur&hy (or el-Ahty ), a considerable stream d 
from the eastern mountains, runs through it, and 
Mr. Poole mentious haring passed three swift 
brooks, either branches of the same,* or independ- 
ent streams. But this would hsrdly be sufficient 
to account for its fertility, unless this portion of 
the plain were too high to be overflowed by the 
lake; and although no mention is made of any 
such change of level, it is probably safe to assume 
it. Perhaps, also, something is due to the nature 
of the soil brought down by the Wady el- Ah ay , 
of which it is virtually the delta. This district, so 
well wooded and watered, is called the Ghirr e*- 
Sqfieh. f Its width is less than that of the Sobknh. 
No traveller has traversed it from W. to R, for 
the only road through it is apparently that to 
Kerok , which alone takes a N. E. direction imme- 
diately after passing the reeds. De Saulcy made 





fht Okas Sea. — View tram the heights behind S*bUh (Masada), showing the wide beach on the western side 
ef ibe lake, and the tongue-shaped peninsula. From a drawing made on the spot by W. Tipping, JBsq. 


the Marat approach to such a traverse on bis re- 
ton from Krrak ( Narrative , i. 492), and on his 
detailed map (fcuitte 6) it appears about 2} miles 
■ width. Its length is still more uncertain, as we 
•re eha ntut ely without record of any exploration 
d its southern portion. Seetzen (ii. 355) specifies 
k vsft seco n d band ) as extending to U»e mouth of 
the Wmdy tLUd—n (£. e. the el- A hey). On the 
toher band, De Saulcy, when crossing ibe Sabknh 


for the first time from W. to E. (iVorr. L 263), 
remarked that there was no intermission in the 
wood before him, between the Ghdr es-SaJiek and 
the foot of the bills at the extreme south of the 
plain. It is possible that both are right, and 
that the wood extends over the whole east of 
the Ghdr, though it bears the name of et-SaJiek 
only as far as the mouth of the el-Ahay. 

27. The eastern mountains, which form the back- 


* tto Ohoroey • of Irby and Mangles ; the Khaouar- 

• rfDt Staley 

* Probably the Wa4y et-Tn/ileh. 

' to* Da Staler, Harr. 1. 486. 

* Satpw Chat tbs Wa4 9 Mojib (Scetnen. I. 427) 

* tom <1L 966) act las that the stream, which hs 

wto to eoodue*ed In artifirtal ebannals 

'total tbreeagb the Adds (also I. 427). Poole 
Ms Mam An i A**hm. 

* Mr. T Vtotraa found aura aft tba foot of fha salt 

i I n sf that about 2 fast bate* tba mlt 

torfo** *tom was a *plaadtd slluvtsl soU ; and ‘Ho has 


suggested to the writer that there le an analogy be- 
tween this plain and certain districts in North Africa, 
which, though tortile and cultivated In Boman thnee, 
are now barren and covered with effioreecenca of na- 
tron. The cases are to a certain degree parallel, in- 
uuoeh as the African plains (also called SebkAa) bare 
their salt mountains (like the EJuukm l /Warn, "to* 
lated from the mountain range behind,” and flanked 
by small mamelons bearing stunted herbage), tba 
streams from which supply them with salt (The Grrmi 
fihAcre. p. 71, fir.). They are also, like the Sabkah of 
Syria, overflowed every wiotor by the agfolning taka 
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ground to this district of woodland, are do less 
naked and rugged than those on the opposite sale 
of the valley. They consist, according to the re- 
ports of Seetzen (ii. 354), Poole, and Lynch, of a 
red sandstone, with limestone shore it — the sand- 
stone in horizontal strata with vertical cleavage 
(Lynch, Nnrr. pp. 311, 313). To judge from the 
fragments at their feet, they must also contain very 
fine breccias and conglomerates of granite, jasper, 
greenstone, and felspar of varied color. Irb) and 
Mangles mention also porphyry, serpentine, and 
basalt; but Seetzen expressly declares that of basalt 
he there found no trace. 

Of their height nothing is known, but all travel- 
lers concur in estimating them as higher than those 
on the west, and as preserving a more horizontal 
line to the sooth. 

After passing from the Ghdr e$-Safifh to the 
north, a salt plain is encountered resembling the 
Sabkah, and like it overflowed by the lake when 
high (Seetzen, ii. 355). With this exception the 
mountains come down abruptly on the water dur- 
ing the whole length of the eastern side of the 
lagoon. In two places only is there a projecting 
beach, apparently due to the deltas caused by the 
wadies tn-Ncmrivnh and Uhtitnir. 

28. We have now arrived at the peninsula 
which projects from the eastern shore and forms 
the north inclosure of the lagoou. It is too re- 
markable an object, and too characteristic of the 
southern portion of the lake, to be passed over with- 
out description. 

It has been visited and described by three ex- 
plorers — Irby and Mangles in June, 1818; Mr. 
Poole in November, 1855; and the American expe- 
dition in April, 1848. Among the Arabs it appears 
to bear the names Ghur tl-Sfezra'ah and Ghfa- d- 
Lisdn . The latter name — u the Tongue ” « — 

recalls the similar Hebrew word //rsAon, 
which is employed three times in relation to the 
lake in the specification of the boundaries of Judah 
and Benjamin, contained in the book of Joshua. 
But in its three occurrences the word is applied to 
two different places — one at the north (Josh. xv. 
5, xviii. 19), and one at the south (xv. 2); and it 
is probable that it signifies in both cases a tongue 
of water — a bay — instead of a tongue 6 of land. 

29. its entire length from north to south is about 
10 geographical miles, and its breadth from 5 to 
6 — though these dimensions are subject to some 


a This appellation Is justified by the view on the 
preceding page. 

6 From the expression being In the first two cases 
" tongue of the sea,” and in the third simply 
" tongue,” M. de Saulcy conjectures that in the last 
case a tongue of ta*4 is intended : but there Is noth- 
ing to warrant this. It is by no means certain 
whether the two Arabic names just mentioned apply 
to different parts of the peninsula, or are given iodls- 
sriminately to the whole. GhCr el-Mezra'ah is the 
only name which See Lien mentions, and he attaches 
It to tbs whole. It is also the only one mentioned by 
Dr. Anderson, but he restricts it to tbs depression ou 
the east side of the peninsula, which runs N- and S. 
and intervenes between the main body and the foot of 
the eastern mountains (And. p. 184). M. de Saulcy is 
apparently the earliest traveller to mention the name 
Lt tan. He (Jan. 15) ascribes it to the whole penin- 
sula, though be appears to attach It more particu- 
larly to its southern portion, — n Le Lipin aotuel des 
An bee. c'cst-i-dire la points sud de la presqu’-Oa,” ( Koy- 
gf, i 290). And this is supported by the praotio* of 
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variation according to the time of year. It ippna 
to be formed entirely of recent aqueous dtfowta, 
late, or post-tertiary, very similar, if not kWntjral, 
with those which face it on the western shore, and 
with the “ mounds ” which skirt the plains at tbs 
south and N. W. of the lake. It consists a i a 
friable carbonate of lime intermixed with sand or 
sandy marls, and with frequent masses of sulphate 
of lime (gypsum). The whole is impregnated 
strongly with sulphur, lumps of which are found, 
as on the plain at the north end of the lake, and 
also with salt, existing in the form of lumps <* 
packs of rock-salt (And. p. 187). Nitre it repurtod 
by Irby (p. 139), but neither Poole nor Anderson 
succeeded in meeting with it. The si ratification is 
almost horizontal, with a slight dip to the cast 
( Poole, p. 63). At the north it is worn into a sharp 
ridge or mane, with very steep sides and serrated 
top. Towards the south the top widens infos 
table-land, which Poole (ibid.) reports as about * 
230 ft above the level of the lake at its soothers 
end. It breaks down on the W., S-, and N. E- safes 
by steep declivities to the shore. Auto wed b\ the 
rains which are gradually washing it into the lake, 
into cones and other fantastic forms, like those al- 
ready described on the we s tern beach near 
It presents a brilliant white appearance when lit up 
by the blaring sun, and contrasted with the deep bfce 
of the lake ( Beaufort, p. 104 j. A scanty growth of 
shrubs (Poole, p. 64) — so scanty as to be aims* 
invisible (Irby, p. 139 A) — is found over tbs table- 
land. On the east the highland descends to a de- 
pression of 1$ or 2 miles wide, which from tbs 
description of Dr. Anderson (p. 184) appears to ns 
across the neck from S. to N., at a level hardly 
above that of the lake. It will doubtiesa be uJb- 
mately worn dodm quite to the level of the water, 
and then the peninsula will become an island • An- 
derson, pp. 184, 189). Into this vaJlej lead the ur- 
rents from the ravines of the mountains on the 
east The principal of these is the WWy rd-Dra* 
or IP. Krmk, which leads up to the city gf that 
name. It is here that the few inhabitants of the 
peninsula reside, in a wretched village called Jfce 
ra'ah. The toil is of the most unbounded fertility, 
and only requires water to burst into riotous prodi- 
gality of vegetation (Seetzen, iL 351, 352). 

30. There seems no reason to doubt that this 
peninsula is the remnant of a bed of hue aqueous 
strata, which were deposited at a period when the 


Van de Velde, who ou his map marts tbs sulk | « wtfe a 
of the peninsula as Gk&r el-Mezra'mk, and the soufe 
GfiOr ei-I.itan M. de Saulcy also specifies with mmk 
detail the position of the former of these tv* ee el the 
opening of the Wady ed-Dm'm (Jsa. 16). Tbs pete* 
is well worth the attention of future trovwUero, for V 
the name Litin Is actually restricted to tbs south wfe, 
e curious confirmation of tbs accuracy of tbs saowu 
survey recorded in Josh. xv. 2 would be ftimut—d. 
as well as a remark able proof of the Sonority cfsaali 
name. 

e This dimension, which llr. Poole took with hfo uee- 
roid, Is strangely at variance with the udeah «f 
Lunch's party. Lynch hlmsstf, ou approaching It el 
the north point ( Sarr. p. 297), states it at (Teas SP Is 
60 feet high, with a sharp angular control ridgt erne 
20 feet above that. This last feature i» unteed eke 
by Irby (June 2). Anderson lucres see tbs dfoeoam 
of his chief to 80 or 90 ft. (Of. Bsp. p 18&i ; hut eveu 
this fills short of Poole. The peulnoufe pwtoHy 
slopes off considerably towards tbs north awd, at *Ud 
Lynch sad Anderson made their eetlroeSe. 
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•tor of tha lake stood vary much higher than it 
mm does, hot which, since it attained its present 
Iml, and thus exposed them to the action of the 
sfater torrents, are gradually being disintegrated 
md qvrie d down into the depths of the lake. It 
is ta fleet an intrusion upon the form of the lake, as 
•ritually determined by the rocky walls of the 
great ft— ire of the Gk&r. Its presence here, so 
k«x aiter the great bulk of the same formation has 
bss washed away, is an interesting and fortunate 
cimimstane*, since it furnisher distinct evidence of 
a stage in the existence of the lake, which in its 
atoeswe might hare been inferred from analogy, 
bat coaid never hare been affirmed as certain. It 
•sr hare been deposited either by the general ac- 
ini of the bke, or by the special action of a river, 
ptoddy Hi the direction of Wady Kerak % which 
■ that ease formed this extensive deposit at its 
•astb. just as the Jordan is now forming a similar 
task at its embouchure. If a change were to take 
pfcer which either lowered the water, or elevated 
tbr lotUHn of the lake, the bank at the mouth 
sf tto Jordan would be hud bare, as the Ut&n now 
a. and would immediately begin to undergo the 
p ror ea o of disintegration which that is undergoing. 

II. The extraordinary difference between the 
the two portions of the lake — north and 
•a Sh of the peninsula — has Iren already alluded 
to, sad mar be stun at a glance on the section 
dmm on page 2878. The former is a l>owl, which 
*«e plane attains the depth of more than 1,300 
tot. wh'le the average depth along its axis may Ir 
idn ai ant for short of 1,000. On the other hand 
fo* wwrthera portion is a flat pbin, with the greater 
pvt «f its area nearly level, a very few feet a only 
Wfcw the surface, shoaling gradually at the edges 
tat tto brink is reached. So shallow is this lagoon 
that 4 is •rmw'time* possible to ford right across 
tow the west to the east side (Seetren, i 428,- * ii. 
M. fob. i. 521 ; Lynch, Nnrr. p. 304). 

Tto channel connecting the two portions, on the 
wa d i m tote W the peninsula, is very gradual in 
m tsyt from S. to N.. r increasing in depth from 
I foLtoma to 13. and from 13 to 19, 32 and 56, 
•to it suddenly drops to 107 (642 feet), and 
pm* tto u pper portion. 

12 Thus tto circular portion above the penin- 
wds, and a part of the channel, form a mere la- 
tmm, snUrHy distinct and separate feom the basin 
4 ta* tout proper. This portion and the plain at 
dm bb nth as to as the rise or offset at which the 
tratoh ansaaseneet — a district in all of some 16 
■to to * — wou l d appear to hare been I eft by 
to tot great change hi the form of the ground 
• a less! not to below its present one, and 
m an |i— sly much higher than the bottom of the 
hto it tot But surrounded as it is on three tides 
r* Igtondi, tto waters of which have no other 
ou. is tos tooome the delta into which those 
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waters discharge themselves. On its south side aie 
the immense torrents of the Jti\ the (Jhui'vndtl, 
and the Fikrth. On the east the somewhat less 
important tl-Ahsy , Numeirah, f/umeir, and td~ 
Dra'ah. On the west the Zutctirah , Mubuyhyltik,* 
aud Stain. These streams are the drains of a dis- 
trict not less than 6,000 square miles in area, rery 
uneven in form, and composed of materials more or 
less friable. 'Ihey must therefore bring down 
enormous quantities of silt and shingle. There 
can be little doubt that they have already filled up 
the southern part of the estuary as lar as the pres- 
ent* brink of the water, and the silting up of the 
rest is merely a work of time. It is the same pro- 
cess which is going on, on a larger and more rapid 
scale, in the Sea of Azov, the upper portion of which 
is fast filling up w ith the detritus of the river Don. 
Indeed the two portions of the Dead Sea present 
several points of analogy to the Sea of Azov and 
the Black Sea. 

It is difficult to speak with confidence on any of 
the geological features of the lake, in the absence 
of reports by competent observers. But the theory 
that the lagoon was lowered by a recent change, 
and overflowed (Kobinson, Bibl. Ktt. ii. 18U), seems 
directly contrary to the natural inference from the 
fact that such large torrents discharge themselves 
into that spot 'Hiere is nothing in the appear- 
ance of the ground to suggest any violent change 
in recent (#. e. historical) times, or that anything 
has taken place but the gradual accumulation of 
the deposits of the torrents all over the delta. 

33. 'Hie water of the lake is not less remarkable 
than its other features. Its most obvious pecul- 
iarity is its great weight* Its specific gravity 
has been found to be as much as 12.28; that is 
to say, a gallon of it would weigh over I2j lbs. 
instead of 10 ibs., the weight of distilled water. 
Water so heavy must not only be extremely 
buoyant but must possess great inertia. Its 
buoyancy is a common theme of remark by the 
travellers who have been upon it or in it. Jose- 
phus ( B. J. ir. 8, § 4) relates some experiments 
made by Vespasian by throwing bound criminals 
into it; and Lynch, bathing on the eastern shore 
near the mouth of the Wady Zurkn, says (.Vwy. 
p. 371), in words curiously parallel to those of the 
old historian, “ With great difficulty I kept my 
feet down, and when 1 laid upon my back, and, 
drawing up my knees, placed tny hands upon them, 

I rolled immediately over." In the bay on the 
north side of the peninsula, “a horse could with 
difficulty keep himself upright Two fresh bens* 
e^gs floated up one-third of their length/’ L e. 
with one- third exposed ; “ they would have sunk in 
the water of the Mediterranean or Atlantic” 
(iVorr. p. 342). M A muscular man floated nearly 
breast high without the least exertion” (ilui. p 325). 
One of the things remembered by the Maltese ser- 


by Lynch, Its depth over tbs 

pmt of tto area was 12 tot. 

tare tto tod at j an hour north of tbs N. 

b mm c-jmm 

ffcw, ton, i tore Is a ford, described in some 
Ifto aad MaagWe (June 2). Tbs water uiust 
■ aw— a l ly low, daca they not only state 
able to from, but also that the 
Mt assent a mite, a natter io which the 
ef a pnrttal eallar Is not Ukdy to hare 
Lvarh coaid ftud do trace of either 
to reap Shows tto channel as fully two 


d Pronounced Muburrtk ; the Btnbamg of On 
Saulcy. 

• Of the salt lakes Id Northern Persia ( Urumiyrk , 
etc.) nothing is yet known. Wagner’* account Is rery 
vague. Those in Southern Russia have been folly 
Investigated by Goebel (Ktisr m, etc., Dorpnt, 1837). 
The heaviest water is that of the "Red 5foa, M near 
tVrekop in the Crimea (solid contents 87. 22 per cent ; 
•p gr. 1381). The others. Including the Ielton«koe 
or EHoo, contain from 24 to 23 per cent, of solid mat- 
ter In eolation, and range in sp. gr. from 12 07 to 
1168. 
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•m »» vzm «« '*»ir im Way « 

4m if Ute and A 

araH a/t m 4 ue mi 

sag twe ^ t»* Ttaa" Waen. 

Wvkwt, the vjj! abate*, she sew raptitly fc4: 
A* nttr. Crow, ru pr4»Vrj« ^dmxt. a rcin g as 
mm as t be agitat-T-g oaa u* censed *• act " 
(A **rr. pp. iSW. At 

wdLuwz rtmtflui/ie m the acuow sf the nriku <f 
the fcuut lu w**« nae and hut, and 
ms the m ore, jnst ufcc tae «eoe .W as u «itr 
Aaaimibr to that of toe an. The ruer ku a 
pm* ferj. owir^r possibly to the aspnr •ntina of 
the lime and other earthy aka with the perspira- 
tion of the skin, and this hoh to have led aoaae 
sbanm to attribute to it a greasy boh. Bat 
•nch a keA rv»«*« in imagination only. It is quite 
of an ofoleMtal pun tint, and as 
by Lynch (»rr. p. 3-T7 ) to diluted > 
Lynch < Nnrr. p. 296 , distinctly contra- " 
Acts the assertion that it has an y smdL noxious or , 
•at. go do the chemists • who hare analyzed it- j 
16. One or two phenomena of the surface may ! 
bs mentioned. Many of the old travellers, and ( 
same modern ones (as Osborn, PnL Past and 
Present, p. 443, and Churton, Land of the Mom- 
Asp, p. 149), mention that the turbid, yellow 
dnun of the Jordan is distinguishable for a long 
distance in the lake. Molyueux (p. 129) speaks of 
a ** curious brood strip of white foam which ap- 
peared to be in a straight line nearly N. and S. 
throughout the whole length of the sea . . . . some 
miles W. of the mouth of the Jordan ” (comp. 
Lynch, Nnrr. pp. 279, 295). M It seemed to be 
constantly bubbling and in motion, like a stream 
that runs rapidly through still water; while nearly 
over this track during both nights we observed in 
the sky a white streak like a cloud extending also 
N. and 8. and as for as the eye could reach.” 
Lines of foam on the surface are mentioned by 
others: as Robinson (i. 503); Horror (Journey, 
sic., p. 479); Lynch ( Nnrr . pp. 288, 289). From 
Ain Jidy a current was observed by Mr. Clowes’ 
party running steadily to the N. not for from the 
shorn (comp. Lynch, Nnrr. p. 291). It is pos- 
sibly an eddy caused by the influx of the Jordan. 
Both l>e Saulcy {Nnrr. January 8) and Robinson 
(I. 604) speak of spots and belts of water remain- 
ing smooth and calcn while the rest of the surface 
was rippled, and presenting a strong resemblance 
to islands (comp. Lynch, p. 288; Irby, June 5). 
The haze or mist which perpetually broods over 


THI SALT 

L Anthem* 

Ljach < 

ir-y Jme 1 am it is 

ejects sf mirage dm 
L nda£*Si pntsee* Ky the hart ad 
byte*. \arr. p. 329 u 
A Tie wiSiimie aorit «f tin water is da 
v at »fn arpe fauai «f r .metal safes which h 
jfieas m. atuu «. T W hum «f the i 
ywes sa rr*m» .• x 28tij 
ued W uji d mi aaii for eompasfaan. Fran 
uac d ue L - 5- npf aa * a sppran tlmt cad 
raka d the water. weighing 12j Am, eantfom 
aarty 3 ; 2a. A4Ir a# 
nett; whew a 
- ie- per gahun, < 

«X t£» 1; &*- nearly 1 Ah 

4jf sd.it : aiwwi 2 Ba. chloride of mag* 
mi. lea thaw jak chloride of cakima 
waaated H=e. The moat 
eat n cruuude d mugwraiaa. whs 
e xtra c e d amry yasnrit j ~ To its p r es en ce is da 
the therapeutic lepwtrtiow enjoyed by tlm khs 
whew in water wa sent *> Roae for wealthy b- 
»»Bds ■ Ga l en . in Bfhnd. PnL p. S42», at lepers 
flocked te its sberes (Ant- Mad. § x.). 
rank iJm. dt <_ Jkfnie, 1856, xlvifi. 168) i 
that if ever bromine should become an artitk d 
commerce, the Dead Sen wifi be the natural souns 
for it. It is the magnesian coapowwds which im- 
part so na ns eo ns and bitter a flavor to tlm wafor. 
The quantity of common safe in eolnkiom a vmy 
large. Lynch found (A»rr. p. 377) that wUs 
distilled water would dissolve 5-17tha of its weight 
of salt, and the water of the Atlantic 1-flth, ska 
water of the Dead Sea was so nearly artwratad as 
only to be able to take up 1-1 lth. 

37. The s o u rce s of the coaspooents of the wafem 
may be named generally without difficulty. Tbs 
lime and magnesia proceed from the dolomitic bt- 
stone of the surrounding mountains ; from the gyp- 
sum which exists on the shores, nearly pm, m 
large quantities; and from the carbonade «f kma 
and carljonate of magnesia found on the pesaaaah 
and elsewhere (Andenou, p. 185). The chlaride sf 
sodium is supplied from Kkask m r«Am, and the 
copious brine springs on both shores Bkfls sf 
nearly pure sulphur (probably ths depomt of same 
sulphurous stream) are found in the weight orbs ad 
of the lake, on the peninsula (Anderson, p. 1X7 j, 
on the western beach and the northwestern bnghaa 
{ibid. pp. 176, 180, 160), and on ths plain & d 
Jericho (Rev. G. W. Bridges). Nitre may sort, 
but the specimens mentioned by Irby and others 
are more probably pieces of rock salt, sines ns Isaac 
of nitric acid has been found in the water or md 
(Marc hand, p. 370).* Manganese, iron, and afo- 
mina have been found on the peninsula (Andaman, 
pp. 185, 187), and the other constituents me she 
product of the numerous mineral 
surround the lake/ and ths washings of ths s 


« With ths single exception of Moldenbaoer, who 
when he first opened the specimen be analysed, found | 
It to smell strongly of sulphur. 

6 Thk Is chosen because the water was taken from 
a considerable depth Id the centre of the lake, and 
therefore probably more fairly represents the average 
eoai position than the other*. 

r Adopting Marc hand's analysis, It appsan that tbs 
quantity of this salt In ths Dead flsa is 128 tfoass as 


great as in ths ocean and 74 tfosss as grant as Is fas 
Kreusaseh water, where Its strength Is eaaifort m> 
markable. 

d On the subject of the bitumen of the fobs, fls 
writer has nothing to add to what is mid unfa* Fair 
isms, 111. 2307, and 8uxz. 

« The bromine has not yet been ntUtimfo mart 
The salt of Kkmskm Unhtm has bean aas))wd far n 
discovery (Bob. tt- 106), but In vain. Maienand an 
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ARATIYE TABLE OF ANALYSES OF TUB WATER OF TUB DEAD SEA. 



1. 

a. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 


C. O. 
Gmelm, 
1AM. 

Aa recal- 
culated 
by Mar- 
cnand. 

Ajgohn. 

Mer- 

chant!, 

1847. 

Hem- 

path, 

1849. 

Booth, 
of Phila- 
delphia 
(U.S. 
Expcd.). 
1849. 

Boiitron- 

(Jharlanl 

and 

llenry. 

Prof. W. 

°rr' 

Molden- 
hauer, 
Nuv. 1854. 

Water o. 
tlie 

Ocean. 

isrtds ' Magnesium 

• Sodium . . 

12.100 

7.870 

10..V43 

7.82! 

14.589 

1.0SK1 

13.951 

6.831 


7. U W 

7.839 

0.37M 

12.109 

7.855 

11.008 

7.339 

2.957 

2 JOt 

• 

3.:ww 

2.4‘W 

2KM 

2.455 

•3.1(»7 

.»»> 

2.796 

1.471 

• 

• 

1.0N0 

.85-' 

1.398 

1.217 

.658 

.160 

.371 

2.391 

an 

• Manganese 

.161 

.003 

- . 

.(*« 

aw 

- 

- 

- 

m 

• 

.f 07 

• 

• 

.Ut»J 

• 

- 

— 

- 

m 

• 


- 

.018 

.avt 

• 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

- 

.003 

• 

• 

- 

- 

* 

fiftsts 


• 


- 

• 

• 

• 

.062 


• 

nai 

.075 

.088 

.068 

.070 

- 

.106 

- 

14t 

s Magnesia . . 

• 

• 

• 

- 

• 

.233 

- 

- 

J30 

■aide a 

• 

.442 

.301 

.251 

.251 

.137 

trace. 

.0G9 

.183 

.002 

jpaic i >a!tcr 

• 

_ 

— 

.082 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 


* 

.003 

“ 

- 

.200 

~ 


~ 


z 

I 

z 

_ 

z 

.953 

I 

I 

.(MB 










Ix>«* 025 

ml aakd controls . 

24.433 

1H.7K» 

tun 

24.055 

20.416 

14 927 

24.832 

13.895 

3.530 

+* ■ 

75.SU 

81.230 

78.227 

73.1H5 

73.584 

85.073 

73 168 

86.195 

96.47)0 


100.000 

loanoo 

| HD.000 

100.000 

! l oo.ouo 

100.000 

100.000 

100 000 

100.(0* 

■tie parity . 

1.302 

1.153 

1.1841 

1.172 

1.227 

1.099 

1.210 

1.116 

1.099 




at 0C V F. 


at 00° F. 


at UP F. 



foil 

- 

221* 

- 

227.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 


rival - 

_ 

} mile 

In 1847, 

In March, 

May 3. *48 
195 fath. 

April 2, 
1830, 

from 

in June, 

- 



from 

at the 

1849. 

Island at 

1854. 




Jordan, 

north 

i mile 

d oT 

** 2 hours 

N. end. 





late 

end. 

.V. W. of 

from the 

March 11, 





in rainy 


mnuth of 

A. Tori- 

Jordan.” 

j 1854. 





1 season. 


j Jordan. 

beh. 






■a. 1. The Ifom to the table art the recalc ula- 
Aw at Hair hand (Journal, etc., p. 859) on the basis of 
foe taptnd chemical science of bis time. The orig- 
hal newly ria is ha Natunotu. Abkandl TUbingen, i. 

5a 1 flee The Aiknurmm , Jane 15, 1889. 

W A A»Mi /hr pealci. Oumie, etc., Lelpsig, xlvii. 
1M9 BBS 

Be A Qriarterfy .formal of Oum. Soc. ii. (1850) 

Be A Off. Hrpori of V. 8. Expedition, 4to, p. 304. 

A Journal d* Pharmacie tt d* Chtmie , Mars, 

Be T Oalrakaied by the writer from the proper- 
Awto aUe a f ml to girea In Stewart's Tnu and Khan, 

am 

Be A Liebig and Wohler's Anna!** der Chrmie , 
o»l ■!**• *7; xlvtii. (1856) 129-170. 

W J fiagwanlta Cbers R/m dr Chimi r, U. 190. 

The oi le r a n a l yses hare not been reprinted, the 
wumadrn employed haring been imperfect and the re- 
ar compared with the more modern 
They are as follows : (1.) Marquer, La- 
r. mmd Leap ( M*m. da CAcod. drs Sciences , 
'll Maced l PktL Ttuna , 1807, p. 296, he .) ; (3. ) 
E»f drr Geteils. naitrrfnr. Frnendt tm 
a*. IS UP) ; (4 ) Oar Losaac (Ann. de Ckimie , 
l«e» Hr?) '6 ) Uansbstfldt (Sehweigger's Journal , 

■pels the omh ai nn of the analysis 
t *d water collected In spring, 1865 (Ann. 
sintt < 1806) 129-170), which corresponds 
nay emaaty with that of Omelin (namely, sp. gr. 
I IN . aa*» 22 786 per sent.), as well as that of Com- 
mrnm - ;■<■< ha the asms paper) of water collected lo 
foa, WU. sh ewing sp gr. 1.196 and salt* 18.26 per 
mm leethar mealy ria by Profo aso r W. Gregory, gir- 
h| BB per amt at aalta, la quoted by Kitlo (Pkys. 
p<74t 

The irttar has bees forored with spec im en s of 
esaw eaUaeSad IBlh Wore m ber, 1860, by the Bar. O. 
T foigp i. aa4 7th April, 1862, by Mr R. D Wilson. 

id. The former. 



which had been carefully sealed up until examination, 
exhibited ap. gr. 1.1812, solid contents, 21.586 per 
cent. ; the latter, sp. gr. 1.184, solid contents, 22.188 
the boiling point in both cases 220° 4 Kahr. — a singa 
lar agr eem ent, when it is remembered that one spec! 
men was obtained at the end, the other at the begin- 
ning of summer. For this investigation, and uiorh 
more valuable assistance in this part of his article, the 
writer is indebted to bis friend, Dr. David Simpeoo 
Price, F. C. 8. 

The inferiority in the quantity of the salts in Noe 
2, 6, and 8 is very remarkable, and most be doe lo the 
fact (acknowledged in the two first) that the water was 
obtained during the rainy eeason, or from near the 
entrance of the Jordan or other freeh water. Noe. 7 
and 8 went collected within two months of each other 
The preceding winter, 1863-64, was one of the wettas* 
and coldest remembered in Syria, and vet the earliet 
of the two analyses shows a largely preponderating 
quantity of salts. The-e is sufficient discrepancy in 
the whole of the results to render It desirable that 
a freeh set of analyses should be made, of water ob- 
tained from various defined spots and depths, at dif- 
ferent times of the year, and Investigated by the mass 
analyst. The variable density of the water was ob- 
served as early m by Galen (see quotations in Reland, 
Pal. p. 242). 

The best papers on this interesting « object are those 
of Omelin, Marc hand, Hera path, and Bonesingault (see 
the references given above). The second of these con- 
tains an excellent review of former analyses, and moat 
Instructive observations on matters more or leas con- 
nected with the subject. 

The a b sence of Iodine is remarkable. It was par- 
ticularly searched for by both Here path and Mar- 
chaod, but without effect In September, 1858, the 
writer obtained a large quantity of water from the 
island st tbe north end of the lake, which be reduced 
by boiling on the spot The concentrated aalta wave 
afterwards tested by Dr. D. 8. Price by bis nitrate o! 
potash test (see Ck*m. Soc. Journal for 1851), with the 
express view of detecting iodine, but not a trace could 
be discovered. 


xor-J 
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Ota deposit* on the shore* (tee § 17 K which are 
gradually restoring to the lake the salt* they re- 
ceived from it ages back, when covered by it* 
waters. The strength of these ingredients is 
heightened by the continnal evaporation, which (as 
already stated ) is sufficient to carry off the whole 
amoutit of the water supplied, leaving, of course, 
the salts in the lake; and which in the Dead Sea, 
as In every other lake which has affluents but no 
outlets, is gradually concentrating the mineral con- 
stituents of the water, as in the alembic of the 
chemist. When the water becomes saturated with 
salt, or even before, deposition will take place, and 
salt-beds be formed on the bottom of the lake." 
If, then, at a future epoch a convulsion should take 
place which should upheave the bottom of the lake, 
a salt mountain would be formed similar to the 
Khaihm Utdum ; and this is not improliably the 
manner in which that singular mountain was formed. 
It appears to have been the bed of an ancient sail 
lake, which, during tbe convulsion which depressed 
the bed of the present lake, or some other remote 
change, was forced up to its present position. Thus 
this spot may have been from the earliest ages Uit 
home of Dead Stag ; and tbe present lake but one 
of a numerous aeries. 

38. It has been long supposed that no life what- 
ever existed in tbe lake. But recent facta show 
that some inferior organizations can and do find a 
home even in these salt and acrid waters. Tbe 
Cabinet d’Hist. Naturrlle at Paris contains a fine 
specimen of a coral called Stylojdiora pistiUatn , 
which is stated to have been brought from the lake 
in 1837 by the Marq. de l'Kacalopier, and has every 
appearance of having been a resident there, and 
not an ancient or foreign specimen. 6 Ehrenberg 
discovered 11 species of Polygaster, 3 of Polytha- 
lamise, and 5 of Phytolithariie, in mud and water 
brought home by Lepsius ( Monntgb . d. Kdn. Pr. 
Ah id. June, 1849). The mud was taken from the 
north end of the lake, 1 hour N. W. of the Jor- 
dan, and tar from the shore. Some of the speci- 
mens of Polygaster exhibited ovaries, and it is 
worthy of remark that all the species were found 
in the water of the Jordan also. Tbe copious 
phosphorescence mentioned by Lynch ( Narr . p. 
280) is also a token of the existence of life in tbe 
waters. In a warm salt stream which rose at the 
foot of the Jtbtl Usdttm, at a few yards only from 
the lake, Mr. Poole (Nov. 4) caught small fish 
( Cypidnodon knmrrumit) 1} inch long. He is of 
opinion, though he did not ascertain the fact, that 
they ve denizens of tbe lake. The mtiandpsi* 
shells found by Poole (p. 67 ) at the fresh springs 


am toed a specimen of sail from a " salt-plain railed 
Xeph *’ | an hour W. of the lake, and found It to con- 
tain n an appreciable quantity of bromine ” (Journal 
f*tr prakt. Ckrmu t xlvii. 869, 870). 

In addition to the obvious sources named in the 
text, there art doubtless others less visible. The re- 
markable variation in tbe proportions of the constitu- 
ents of the water in the specimens obtained by differ- 
ent travellers (see the analyses) leads to the inference 
that In the bed of the lake there are masses of min- 
•cal matter, or mineral springs, which may modify the 
eocntltution of the water in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. 
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(? Am Terdbrk), tad which other tmedkm Vmm 
brought from the shore at Ain Jidy belong to the 
spring and not to the lake. Focus and nlva are 
spoken of by some of tbe travellers, but nothing 
certain is known of them. The docks seen diving 
by Poole most surely have been in s tar c h of some 
form of life, either animal or vegetable. 

39. The statements of ancient travelers and 
geographers to the effect that no living erratum 
could exist on the shores of the lake, or bind fy 
across its surface, are amply dL«f>roved by later 
travellers. It is one of the first things mentioned 
by Maundrell (March 30); and in our own days 
almost every traveller has noticed the fable to con- 
tradict it Tbe cane brakes of Ain FttMkMak, and 
the other springs bo the margin of tbe lake, har- 
bor snipe, partridges, ducks, nightingales, and othr 
birds, as well as frogs; hawks, doves, and bans 
are found along tbe shore (Lynch, pp. 374, 977, 
279, 287, 294, 371, 376); and tbe thickets of .4m 
Jidy contain “ innumerable birds,** among which 
were the lark, quail, and partridge, as well as bods 
of prey (BibL He*, i. 524). Lynch mentions the 
curious fact that “ all the birds, and most at the 
insects and animals ** which be saw on the wasAara 
side were of a stone oolor, so as to bo almost as- 
visible on tbe rocks of the shore (Xarr. pp 279, 
291, 294). Van de Velde (S. P. u. 119 v, Lynch 
(AW. pp. 279, 287, 308), and Poole (Nov. % I, 
and 7), even mention having seen ducks and othw 
birds, single and in flocks, swimming and diving m 
the water. 

40. Of the temperature of the water mors ob- 
servations are necessary before any in fer ences can 
be drawn. Lynch ( Report , May 5) states that a 
stratum at 59° Fahr. is almost invariably found si 
10 fathoms below tbe surface. Between H'i v 
Z&rka and Ain Teiribeh the temp, at surface *m 
76°, gradually decreasing to 62° at 1,044 ft deep, 
with the exception just named (A*«*rr. p. 374 
At other times, and in the lagoon, the trap 
ranged from 82° to 90°. and from 5° to 10° brim 
that of the air (ibid. pp. 310-320. Comp. Poria 
Nov. 2). Dr. Stewart (Tent and KM cm. p. 38U 
on 11th March, 1854, found the Jordan 60° Fahr, 
and the Dead Sea (N. end) 73°; the tempers! w* 
of the air being 83° in tbe former case, and 78° * 
the latter. 

41. Nor does there appear to be anything is 
imical to life in the atmosphere of tbe kks or Hi 
shores, except what naturally proceeds from tks 
great beat of the climate. The GMttwirimtM sad 
Hathaidth Arabs, who inhabit the southern end 


outlet , is said to bs concentrated to (or nearly Is) rtw 
point of saturation (Ed in. jV. Pktl. J+wm. Apri, 18- 
P- 268) 

b This interesting feet is mentioned by BanM* 
( Views of Nat. p. 270); bat tbe writer is irbisi to 
the kind courtesy of M- Yaleoc fenne*, keeper of fee 
Cabinet, for confirmation of it. UumUedr pn* fee 
coral the name of Porius aonfu’s, but U.* writor Ins 
the authority of Dr. P. Martin Duncan for fay rig that 
its true designation is SrptopMora put. L'afartasstofy 
nothing whatever is known of the place or ismr d 
its discovery ; and it is remarkable that aftor 31 ysul 
no second specimen should have been acq uir ed- D h 
quite possible for the coni in qu esti on to grew eat* 


s This is already occurring, for Lynch's sounding- 


the conditions p r aw n ted by tbe Dead Saw, sad t a 


laud several times brought up cubical cn stall of salt, true that it abounds afeo in tbe Red See; but R 
sometimes with mod, sometimes alone ( A’orr. pp. 281. »>°t be safe to draw any deduction tram mass fcf* 
W1 ; comp. Molyncux, p 127). The lake of Assal, on till other sp e ci mens of It have I 
the B. coast of Africa, which has neither affluent nor * lake, 
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ton todcs and the peninsula, ere described as a 
pw toted nee; but this k easily accounted for I 
fcy tbe beat and relaxing nature of the climate, and 
hy their meagre way of life, without inferring any* 
thief specially unwholesome in the exhalation* of 
the lake. They do not appear to be more stunted 
er togrs than the natives of Jericho, or, if more, 
a* more than would be doe to the fact that they 
■ hab i t a spot 600 to 600 feet further below the 
aufcee of the ocean and more effectually inclosed. 
Coandering the hard work which the American 
prtj accomplished in the tremendous beat (the 
thermometer on one occasion 106°, after sunset, 
Sttrr. pw 314), and that the sounding and working 
lha boats necessarily brought them a great deal 
isio actual contact with the water of the lake, their 
(metal good health k a proof that there is nothing 
pnuooos in the proximity of the lake itself A 
■rang smell of sulphur pervades some parts of the 
w tem shore, proceeding from springs or streams 
mynguated with sulphuretted hydrogen (De Saul* 
*7» AW. L 193; Van de Velde « iL 109 ; Beaufort, 
u 111). It accompanied the north wind which 
Uev m the evenings (Lynch, pp. 393, 294). But 
this odcr, though unpleasant, k not noxious, and 
is he! M. de Saulcy compares it to the baths of 
Bsrcges- The S'ibktih has in summer a “ strong 
aanhy Knell, ’’ from the partial desiccation of the 
Atcha which convey the drainage of the salt 
^rmgs and salt rucks into the lagoon; but this 
mtefl can hardly be stronger or more unhealthy 
thm it h in the marshes above the kke eLUuleh, 
sr k maoy other phcea where marshy ground 
cues under a sun of equal power; such, for exam* 
fh. as the marshes at Ithinderuu, quoted by Mr. 
l wier i Handbook % p. 201 a). 

42 Of the botany of the Drad Sea little or 
•Mhtag can be said. Dr. Hooker, in his portion 
<f the article Palestixx, baa spoken (iit 3312, 
fill) of the vegetation of the Gkar in general, and 
d that of Aim J it/y sod the N. W. shore of the 
hba to particular. Beyond these, the only porta 
•f the kke which he explored, nothing accurate k 
kaowa. A few plants are named by Seetsen as 
■kafaatog the G’A or es-SaJlek and the peninsula. 
Thme, such as they are, have been already men- 
tkned. In addition, the following are enumerated 

■ tbs lata* which accompany the Official Report 
(4to) of Lynch, and the Voyage of De Saulcy 
(Alla* At Planches, etc.). At Ain Jidy, Reseda 
hfaa, MnU V pylvestris, Glinus lohndts, Sedum 
ee imm , Sideriti § syri'ca, Eupalorium syrvicum, 
■to WiUumin s nmmifem. On the southeastern 
■to emtem shore of the lake, at the GhAr es* 

and on the peninsula, they name Zilla 
•rr** Zvh**' coccinea , Ruta bmcUosa,\ 
Zmypkm spina Orristi, Indigo/t ra, Tamnrtx, 
Amtm MaarkNK, Snhmiom pettier *, IJbga fon - 
■sou, Picridimn tlngitanum, SU mum viUosum, 
f y k r k i prphu, Erythi-ostictHS pundaiut , Corex 
toptytta, and Heludrvpum nUridmm, At Ain 
PaAkMth, Aim Glwittr, Ain Ter Abe h, and other 
*■■ an the western shore, they name, in addition 

■ those given by Dr. Hooker, Sida asinticn, 

• M. Taa 4s Yelde's watch turned black with the 
fepw to the air of the hUle and valleys south of 
toaeto. Um Rsaafhcl (at Btrket ei-Kkuiit) says It 
to'sejrtoMf* hamensely more nauseous than that 
d to* springs of TSdmor.” 

1 lunch's Ueto vws drown up by Dr. R. Rgtatokld 
feMto ; and Da Santoy’s by the Abbd Michoo, who 
ton tootT col tor ted the bulk of the specimens. 
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Knasdia arvensis, Soabiosa popposa, Eckium itrti- 
icum and creticum, Stvatice tinuatn, Anastat iea 
bierochuntina , HeU otrvpum rotundifolium, and 
PkragmiUt communis. At other places not speci- 
fied along the shores, Kakile and Crambe mariti- 
ma, Arenaria maritima, Chenopodium marUitnwn, 
Anabasis aphylla, Anemone corona via^ Ranunculus 
asiaticus , Fumaria miernntha , Sisymbrium trio, 
Cleons trmcroia, Anngyris fuotida, Chrysanthemum 
corona rut, Rhagadiolus steUatus , Anaya Uis arven- 
sis , Convolvulus siculus, Onosma syriaca, Lilho - 
spermum tenuiflurum, Hyoscyamus aureus , Ettpho r- 
bia heliotcopa , Iris caucasica , Moi'ea sisynnehium , 
Romulea bulbocodium and grandijlora. The mouth 
of the Wady Zuwtirah contains large quantities 
of oleanders. 

43. Of the zoology of the shores, it k hardly 
too much to say that nothing k known. 'Hie birds 
and animals mentioned by Lynch and Robinson 
have been already named, but their accurate identi- 
fication must await the visit of a traveller versed in 
natural history. On the question of the existence 
of life in the lake itself, the writer has already said 
all that occurs to him. 

44. The appearance of the lake does not fulfill 

the idea conveyed by its popular name. “ The 
Dead Sea," says a recent traveller,*' “did not strike 
me with that sense of desolation and dreariness 
which I suppose it ought. I thought it a pretty, 
smiling lake — a nice ripple on its surface." Lord 
Nugent (Lands, etc., ii. ch. 5) expresses himself in 
similar terms. Schubert came to it from the Gulf 
of Akabeh, and be contrasts the “ desert look " of 
that with the remarkable beauties of this, “the 
most glorious spot he had ever seen " (Ritter, p. 
657). This was the view from its northern end. 
The same of the southern portion. “ 1 expected a 
scene of unequaled horror," says Mr. Van de 
Velde (iL 117), “instead of which I found a lake 
calm and glassy, blue and transparent, with an un* 
clouded heaven, a smooth beach, and surrounded 
by mountains whose blue tints were of rare beauty. 
.... It bears a remarkable resemblance tc 
Loch Awe." “ It reminded me of the beautiful 
lake of Nice" (Paxton, in Kitio, Phys. Geogr. p. 
383). “Nothing of gloom and desolation," says 
another traveller, “ . . . . even the shore was 

richly studded with bright * yellow flowers growing 
to the edge of the rippling waters." Of the view 
from Masada, Miss Beaufort (ii. 110) thus speaks: 
“ Some one says there is no beauty in it . . . . 

but this view is beyond all others for tbe splendor 
of its savage and yet beautiful wildness." Seetxen, 
in a lengthened and unusually enthusiastic passage 
(il. 364, 365 ) extols tbe beauties of tbe view from 
tbe delta at the mouth of tbe Wady Mi jib, and 
the advantages of that situation for a permanent 
residence. These testimonies might be multiplied 
at pleasure, and they contrast strangely with the 
statements of some of the mediaeval pilgrims (on 
whose accounts the ordinary conceptions of tbe 
lake are based), and even those of some modern 
travellers, 9 of the perpetual gloom which broods 
over the kke, and the thick vapors which mil 

c Rev. W. Lea (1847), who has kindly allowed the 
writer the use of his MS. journal. See very nearly the 
■amt remarks by Dr Stewart ( Tent and Khan). 

d Probably Intdn ertihmoafe*. 

• he, for Instance, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
quoted by Rroeardus (a. t>. 1290), and Um terrific de- 
scription given by Quaxamlos (il. 769, foe.), as If from 
Brocardus, though It Is not In the R e cei ve d Text of hli 
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In It* w mUn Hke tba smoke of too* infernal lb- 
■MM, filling the whole neighborhood with a mite 
me which has destroyed all life within its reach 
4ft. The truth lies, as usual, somewhere between 
these two extremes. On the one hand the lake 
certainly is not a gloomy, deadly, smoking gulf. 
In this respect H does not at all fulfill the promise 
of its name. 0 The name is more suggestive of the 
dead solitude of the mountain tarns of Wales or 
Scotland, the perpetual twilight and undisturbed 
lingering decay of the Great Dismal Swamp, or tbc 
reeking miasma of the Putrid Sea of the Crimea. 
Death can never be aceociated with the wonderful 
brightness of tbe sun of Syria, with the cheerful 
reflection of the calm bo«om of the lake at tome 
periods of tbe dsy, or with the regular alternation 
of tbc breezes which ruffle its surface at others. At 
sunrise and sunset tbe scene must be astonishingly 
lieautiful. Every one who has been in the West 
of Scotland knows wbat extraordinary pictures are 
sometimes seen mirrored in the sea- water lochs 
when they lie unruffled in tbe calm of early morn- 
ing or of sunset. The reflections from the bosom 
of tbe Dead Sea axe said to surpass those, as far as 
the hues of the mountains which encircle it, when 
lit up by the gorgeous rising and setting suns of 
8yria, surpass in brilliancy and richness those of the 
hills around Loch Fyne and Loch Goyle. One 
such aspect may be seen — and it is said by com- 
petent judges to be no exaggerated representation 
— in “ Tbe Scapegoat ” of Mr. Holman Hunt, which 
it a view of tbe Moab mountains at sunset, painted 
from the foot of Jebtl Upturn, looking scrum the 
fewer pari of tbe lagoon. 6 But on the other hand, 
with all tbe brilliancy of ita illumination, its fre- 
quent beauty of coloring, the fantastic grandeur of 
Ita inclosing mountains, and tho tranquil charm 
afforded by tbe reflection of that unequaled aky on 
tbe no less unequaled mirror of tbe surface — with 
all them there is something in tbe prevalent sterility 
and tbe dry, burnt look of the shores, the over- 
powering heat, the occasional smell of sulphur, the 
dieary salt marsh at tbe southern end, and the 
fringe of dead driftwood round the margin, which 
must go far to excuse the title which so many ages 
have attached to the lake, and which we may be 
■ore it will never lose. 

46. It does not appear probable that the condition 
or aspect of the lake in Biblical times was mate- 
rially different from what it is at present. Other 
parts of Syria may have deteriorated in climate and 
appearance owing to the destruction of the wood 
which once covered them, but there are no traces 
either of the ancient existence of wood in the neigh- 
borhood of the lake, or of anything which would 
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s oeo unl for its dwtreetim, aup y oai B g it l» h wm 
ft feted A few tpoU, such as Am Jidf, tbs —is 
of the Wady Zumeirak, and that of the Wndf at 
Dra'a, were more cultivated, and roimqwfty mm 
populous than they are under the dinuwagfeg m- 
fluences of Mohammedanism. But such attempts 
must always hare been partial, confined to lha imme- 
diate neighborhood of tbe fresh springs and fee a 
certain degree of elevation, and ceasing directly irri- 
gation was neglected. In feet the climate ef tfe 
shores of the lake is too sultry and trying to afo* 
of any considerable amount of dviiixed oerupeUn 
being conducted there. Nothing will grew without 
irrigation, and artificial irrigation is too hhn« 
for such a situation. Tbe plain of Jericho, we bwt, 
was cultivated like a garden, but the plain of Jen 
cbo is very nearly on a level with the spring « f 
Ain Jkhf , some 600 feet above tbe Gk6r eL/Jsfe 
the Gkdr es-SaJieh, or other cultivable povtfeu d 
the beach of the Dead Sea. (X course, m far ss 
the capabilities of the ground are eooccrwd. pro- 
vided there is plenty of water, tbe hotter tbs 
climate tbe better, slid it is not too much to ■* 
that, if some system of irrigation could I w c arri ed out 
and maintained, the plain of Jericho, and, otifl mere, 
the shores of the lake (such as the pcninsA md 
the southern plain), might be the moot p en d netim 
spots in tbe world. But this knot possible, and tfe 
difficulty of communication with the external wU 
would alone be (as it must always hove berm ■ a 
serious bar to any great agricultural ofl u r ta in this 
district. 

When Machserus and Callirrboe were hihelstod 
(if indeed the former was ever more than a Mti o s , 
and the latter a bathing establishment ooomhmIi 
resorted to), and when tbe plain of Jericho res 
occupied with tbe crowded population ntr—n 
for the cultivation of ita balsam -gardens, risniris. 
sugar-plantations, and palm-groves, there ma* bn 
been a little more life on tbe shores. But this can 
never have materially affected the lake. The trrek 
along tbe western shore and over Ain Jmhf was tbre. 
as now, used for secret marauding expeditious. not ftw 
peaceable or commercial traffic. What tmyn 
there may have been between Idumma and Imrbs 
came by eome other channel. A doubtfbl pemsg* 
in Josephus,* and a reference by Edriei («d. Jsn- 
bert, in Ritter, Jordan, p. 700 ) to an ooerokmal ma- 
ture of tbe people of ** Zara and Dara ’* in the lfeh 
century, are all the allusions known to m 

tbe navigation of the lake, until Englishman md 
Americans d launched their boats on it within the 
last twenty year* for purposes of scientific jams 
tigation. The temptation to the d refo rm In the 
environs must always hare been to ainrart to the 


works (Amst. 1711); Sir R. Ouylforde (a. d. 1606); 
Schrers (a. d. 1846). It is, however, surprising how 
free the beet of the old traveller* are from such tkble*. 
The descriptions of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, ot Arcul- 
fas, MaundeviDe, Thletmar, Doubdan, Kaundrell, bar- 
fing a little exaggeration of tbe buoyancy of the water 
and of its repulsion to life, are sober, and, ss for ss 
they go, accurate It is to be lamented that tbe pop- 
ular conception of the lake was not founded on there 
accounts, instead of the sensation-description* of others 
at reeood hand. 

a " It Is not gloom but desolation that is its prevail- 
ing characteristic,” is tbe remark of Prof. 8tanley, in 
bis excellent chapter on the lake In Sinai and Palestine 
(eh. vil.) n 8o mournful s landscape, for one having 
real beauty, I have never seen ” (Hiss Marti nean, East I 
wm life, pt til eh. 4). I 


b The remarks In the text refer to tbe unreal 
which form the background to this remarkable p^refog 
The title of tbe picture and tbe scrUmti <d the fere- 
ground give the key to the sentiment which it reave is. 
which Is certainly that of tooeti pots and deslh But the 
mountains would form an appropriate background tea 
seen# of a very different description. 

c Qooted by Roland (/W p. 261)as ~ liber v htdt 
cap. 8.” But this — if II can be verified, which the 
writer has not yet so cc eeded in fiefte«-..|? fere 
that tbe Roman, on ooe o cca tion, eooner tfeen let dbm 


fugitives escape them, got i 


navigation. 

d Cost) gan in 1886, Moors and Bock In 1887, 
in 1841, Molyneux In 1847, Lynch In Udfi. 
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fcoMr air of the heights, lather than deeoend to 
the anfcry climate of the shore*. 

47. The connection between this singular lake 
aarf Che Efibfteal history is eery slight In the topo- 
graphical recor d s of the Pentateuch and the book 
•f Iseh— ,• it forma one among the landmarks of the 
b rand— i ca of the whole country, as well as of the 
bderior division* of Judah and benjamin ; and atten- 
tion baa ban already drawn to the minute accuracy 
with which, according to the frequent custom of 
theae remarkable records, one of the salient features 
«f the lake it singled out for mention. As a land- 
mark it ia once named in what appears to be a 
f sts t i o s from a lost work of the prophet Jonah 
<2 K- xhr. 25), itself apparently a reminiscence of 
the old Mosaic statement (Num. xxxiv. 8, 12). 
Bresdre this the name occurs once or twice in the 
Mgery of the Prophets.* In the New Testament 
•hare is not even an allusion to it. There is, bow- 
«w, one pawnee in which the *• Salt Sea *' is men- 


I ia adiflferent manner to any of those already 
dy, as haring been in the time of Abra- 
1 am the Valeof Siddim (On.xiv. 3). The narrative 
i* whseh this occurs is now generally acknowledged 
•- hr ooa of the most ancient of those venerable 
in -—sals from which the early part of the l>ook of 
•omii was compiled. But a careful examination 
shews that it contains a number of explanatory 
mSmaU which cannot, from the very nature of 
•he cam; hare come from the pen of its original 
amhar. The sentences, u Bela which is Zoar ” c 
'Toad 8 >; ** En-Mishpat which is Kadesb ” (7); 
- The Valey of Shareh which b the King's Valley 
IT ) : and the one in question, “ the Vale of Siddim 
•Mi b the Halt Hem** (3), are evidently explana- 
um added by a bter hand at a time when the 
■abbot n a me s had become obsolete. These remarks 
m. as they may lie termed, “ annotations ”) stand 
m a perfectly different fording to the words of the 
1 which they are intended to elucidate, 
f antiquity they enhance. It bears every 
i of being contemporary with the events it nar- 
l Thrj merely embody the opinion of a bter 
L stand or bill by their own merits. 

4 A. No m the evidence of the spot is sufficient to 
r tbt no material change has taken place in the 
r and deeper portion of the lake for a period 
’ to the time of Abraham. In the 
i — the lagoon and the plain below it — 
4 any change has occurred, it tppearx to have been 
* of redamation than of submersion — the 


grednal salting op of the district by the torrents 
discharge Uwir contents into it (see § 23 ). 
* ♦ base man that, owing to the gentle slope of the 
•fem. impsan fluctuations in the level of the lake 
•■fed aflaet thb portioo very materially ; and it is 
fssta i fc w lh to believe that a few wet winters fol- 
k-wad by eoid sommers, would raise the level of the 
bksaaftncntly to by the whole of the district south 
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of the lagoon under water, and convert it for the time 
into a part of the “ Salt Sea.** A rise of 20 feet be- 
yond the ordinary high-water point would probably 
do thb, and it would take some years to bring things 
back to their former condition. Such an exceptional 
state of things the writer of the words in Otn. xiv. 8 
may have witnessed and placed on record. 

49. This is merely stated as a possible explanation ; 
and it assumes the Vale of Siddim to have been the 
plain at the south end of the lake, for which there 
b no evidence. But it seems to the writer more 
natural to believe that the author of this note on 
a document which even in his time was probably 
of great antiquity, believed that the present lake 
covered a district which in historic times had been 
permanently habitable dry land. Such was the im- 
plicit belief of the whole modern world — with the 
exception perhaps of Re Land 4 — till within less than 
half a oentury. Even so lately as 1830 the for- 
mation of the Dead Sea was described by a divine 
of our Church, remarkable alike for learning and 
discernment, in the following terms : — 

“ The Valley of the Jordan, in which the citbe 
of Sodom, (fomomth, Adma, and T'seboitn, were 
situated, was rich and highly cultivated. It b 
most probable that the river then flowed in a deep 
and uninterrupted channel down a regular descent, 
and discharged itself into the eastern gulf of the 
Red Sea. The cities stood on a soil broken and 
undermined with veins of bitumen and sulphur. 
These inflammable substances set on fire by light- 
ning caused a terrible convulsion; the water- 
courses — both the river and the canals by which the 
land was extensively irrigated — burst their banks; 
the cities, the walls of which were perhaps built 
from the combustible materials of the soil, were 
entirely swallowed up by the fiery inundation, and 
the whole valley, which had been compared to Par- 
adise and the well-watered corn-fields of the Nibt 
liecame a dead and fetid lake " (Mil man, Hist, of 
the Jews , 2d ed., i. 15). 

In aimilar language does the usually cautious Dr. 
Robinson express himself, writing on the spot, before 
the researches of his countrymen had revealed the 
depth and nature of the chasm, and the consequent 
remote date of the formation of the lake: “ Shat- 
tered mountains and the deep chasms of the rent 
earth are here tokens of the wrath of God, and of 
hb vengeance upon the guilty inhabitants of Uuj 
plain" (BibL Res . i. 525).* 

Now if these explanations — so entirely ground - 
less, when it is recollected that the identity of the 
Vale of Siddim with the Plain of Jordan, and the 
submersion of the cities, find no warrant whatever 
in Scripture — are promulgated by persons of bant- 
ing and experience in the 19th century after Christ, 
surely it need occasion no surprise to find a similar 
view put forward at the time when the contradic- 
tions involved in the statement that the Salt Sea 


* fee «*• qrem ti oDS at tba bead of the article. 

* (bid c*am iEl xlvti i li remarkable for the man- 
■* *» wfer* the characteristics of the lake aod its en- 

— Om dry ravtaas of the w e ster n mountains; 


tte trim waters ; 

h*o*gbt 


the want of fish ; the southern 
out. flee Prof. Stanley’s notice 


* "Tfcyrn : such is the formate adopted 

* me* af the leiSeanw quoted. It Is the same which 

* «*d la few precis el y parallel case, " Hsmaoo-Tamar, 

^fe is " (IChr. x*.2l In other rasas, where 

^ Mi memo la hare proceeded from the original 


writer, another form is used — — as In " Kt 

Paran, which Is by the Wilderness*” (6), " Uobah, 
which is on the left hand of Damascus ” (16). 

4 See his chapter /> loot Arphaitite in Patastin a, 
lib. 1. cap. xxxviii — truly admirable, considering the 
scanty materials at bli disposal. lie seems to hare 
been the first to disprove the Idea that the cities of 
the plain were submerged 

• Kven Lieut. Lynch can pause between the nuts of 
the lead to Apostrophise the ” unhallowed -ea . . . tbs 
record of God's wrath, ” or to notice the ’ r sepulchral 
light" rest around by the phosphors noe, etc. sfit 
{Nan. pp 284, 288, 280). 
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bad once been tbe.Vale of Skidim could not here 
presented themselves to the ancient commentator 
who added that expla na tory note to the original rec- 
ord of Gen. xir. At the aaine time it must not be 
overlooked that the passage in qoestbti ia the only 
one in the whole Bible — Old Testament, Apocrypha, 
or New Testament — to countenance the notion that 
the cities of the plai u were submerged ; a notion which 
the present writer has endeavored elsewhere 0 to 
show does not date earlier than the Christian era. 

50. The writer has there also attempted to prove 
that the belief which prompted the statements just 
quoted from modem writers, namely, that the Dead 
Sea was formed by the catastrophe which over- 
threw the “ Cities of the Plain,” is a mere as- 
sumption. It is not only unsupported by Scrip- 
ture, but is directly in the teeth of the evidence 
of the ground itself. Of the situation of those 
cities we only know that, being in the 44 Plain of 
the Jordan,” they must hare been to the north of 
the lake. Of the catastrophe which destroyed 
them, we only know that it is described as a shower 
of ignited sulphur descending from the skies. Its 
date is uncertain, but we shall lie safe in placing it 
within the limit of 2,000 years before Christ. 
Now, bow tbs chasm in which the Jordan and its 
lakes were contained was produced out of the lime- 
stone block which forms the main body of Syria, 
we are not at present sufficiently informed to know. 
It may have been the effect of a sudden fissure 
of dislocation. 1 * or of gradual erosion , r or of a com- 
bination of both. But there can be no doubt that, 
bo never the operation was performed, it was of liar 
older date than the time of Abraham, or any other 
historic event.** And not only this, but the details 
of the geology, so far as we can at present discern 
them, all point in a direction opposite to the popu- 
lar hypothesis. That hypothesis is to the effect 
that the valley was once dry, and at a certain 
historic period was covered with water and con- 
verted into a lake. The evidence of the spot goes 
to show that the very reverse was tbs case; the 
plateaus and terraces traceable round its sides, the 
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| aqueous deposits of the f|| 
and southern shores, saturated with the safes « t 
' their ancient immersion, speak of a depth at ou 
I time far greater than it is at present, and ef » 
gradual subsidence, until the p r ese nt Irvd 'the 
, balance, as already explained, between snpply and 
I evaporation) was reached. 

Beyond these ami similar tokens of the action ef 
water, there are no marks of any geological acta* 
nearly so recent as the date of Abraham. Icws- 
perieoced and enthusiastic travellers have reported 
craters, lava, pumice, acorue, as marks of uxxkra 
volcanic action, at every step Bat those thrngs 
are not so easily recognised by inexperienced ob- 
servers, nor, if seen, is the dedurtion from them m 
obvious. The very few competent geologists whs 
have visited the spot — both those who have pub- 
lished their observations (as l>r. 
ogist to the American expedition'), a 
have not, coocur in stating that no < 
tiona exist in or about the lake, of volcanic i 
within the historical or human period, no i 
craters, and no confers of lava traceable 
vent. The igneous rocks described as lava i 
probably liasalt of great antiquity ; the 1 
the lake has nothing necessarily to do with \ 
action. The scorched, calcined look of the rocks 
in the immediate neighborhood, of which so many 
travellers have spoken / as an evident token ef ths 
conflagration of the cities, is due to natural nan 
— to the gradual action of the atmosphere on tin 
constituents of the stone. 

The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah may 
have been by volcanic action, bat it may bo a^dy 
asserted that no traces of it have yet been discov- 
ered, and that, whatever it was, it can harm had 
no connection with that Car raster and hr mom 
ancient event which opened the great rallsy of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, and at tone ntssi|nsl 
time cut it off from communication with the Bad 
Sea by forcing up between them the tract of ths 
Wady Arnbak.O U 

* The theory advanced in the preceding aructo. 



« Under ths beads of Soooic, SroDiu, Zoajl. 
b See the remarks of Sir 11. Murchison befbee the 
B. Association (In 29 Sept. 1849). 

r This is the opinion of Dr. Anderson. 

«* Dr Anderson Is compelled to infer from ths fea- 
tures of the eastern shore that the GhZr existed n be- 
fore the tertiary age ” (p. 189 ; and see his interesting 
remarks on pp. 190, 192). j 

• This Report Is ths only document which purports 
to give a scientific account of the geology of the Dead 
flea. The author was formerly Professor at Columbia 
College. U. S. It forms a part of his Geological Re- 
rmmaiuancf of those portions of the Holy Land which 
were visited by the American expedition. The wrtter 
to not qualified to pass judgment on its scientific merits, 
but he can speak to its fullness and clearness, and to 
the modesty with which the author submits his con- 
clusions, and which contrast* very fevorably with the 
loose bombast in which the chief of the expedition is 
loo prone to indulge. Its usefulness would be greatly 
increased by the addition of sections, showing the order 
of succession of the strata, and diagrams of some of 
the more remarkable phenomena. 

/ An instance of the loose manner in which these 
expressions are used is found iu Lynch's Narrative (p. 
283), where he characterise* as " scathed by fire "a 
rock near the mouth of the Kidron, which in the same 
sentence be states was in rapid progress of disintegra- 
tion. with a "sloping hill of half it* own height " at 
As base formed bt the dust of its daily decay. 

9 Par re to a slight correspondence, though probably 


but a superficial ooe, between the Dead Sea at tto 
apex of the Oulf of Akabeh and the Bit tar Ukw u 
the apex of the Oulf of Susa. Each was pmtoahlj ss 
ooe time a portion of the sea, and each toes Semi cm 
off by some change in the elevation of the land, and 
left to concentrate its waters at a distance km ife 
parent branch of the ocean. The change ia the tom 
case was probably for mote recent than in the tm ram, 
and may eveo have occurred since the Kxodra 

The parallel between the Buxine and the Dmi Ssa 
has been already spoken of. If by 
change the strait of the Bosphorus < 
closed, and the outlet thus stopped, the pa»iH wend 
in some respects be very dose — the Danube and ths 
Dnieper would correspond to the Jordan and ih* 
Z&rka : the Ssa of Asov with the 8Jvash would i u * e 
to tbe lagooo and ths SobkaA — the river Den ta> u* 
Wady el~Jctb. The process of attyustmont tones 
supply and evaporation would at once eommanae, and 
from the day the straits were closed ths mltaM at Us 
water would begin to cooceotrmte. 11, ftorahar, She 
evaporation should he greater than ths pseamt an 
ply, the water would sink and sink natal the gim* 
Buxine became a little lake iu a deep boliew hr hat* « 
the level of the Mediterranean ; and tbe y»*iH use 
then he complete. 

The likeness be 'ween tbe Jordan with th Isle aw* 
the river of Utah bn* been so often alhsdsd m, ther a 
need not be more than m ra tio ned here. 9se Bto Ida 
In Edin. N. PkiL Jour***, April, 1865; Bntonl Oq 
of the Saints, p. Di. 
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Art trie dittos of tbo plain “ moat have been to the 
sarth of the lake,” the reader will find critically 
—wind is tbo article* Soik>m and Zoar (Amer. 
ad >. Wo propose to review here the theory advanced 
ta the preceding article, and in the article* Sodom 
wd Siddcm, Tiik Valk of, respecting the tub- 
rntrytmc* of the ptai*. ITie question of the sub- 
— gw iv of the ate of the cities is distinct from 
that of the submergence of a portion of the valley. 
It a* only on the latter point that we claim any 
dor historical data; the former is a matter of in- 
fance merely. 

The evidences which bear on the question of 
sihrrgsni* are mainly of two classes, the his- 
isrieaiand the geological. The latter we pass over, 
(uncaring with Mr. drove in the conviction that 
the data as jet ascertained would not furnish the 
Most scientific observer with the basis of a solid 
sad adequate theory. It is sufficient that no point* 
riwe thus far been established by geological ex- 
pfaratwu which conflict with the historical testi- 
BN 5 as we understand it. 

TW earii s* historical evidence is contained in 
tbs rid rat record extant: “ All these were joined 
together hi the Vale of Siddim, which is the Salt 
Sea*' (lien. sir. 31. The writer here asserts that 
■km vu the Vale of Siddim at the time of the 
battle described, was at the time of his writing the 
Sak .Sea If we are to accept the unity of the 
■athursbip of the book, it was so when the original 
meord was made. If we ma y regard the book as 
a compilation, and the last cl tuse of this terse as 
the glow of the compiler, it was so when the com- 
paritioo waa made. Both theories leave us the an- 
ont, wdisfmiaUe, Biblical testimony to tlie iden- 
W', ta wbula or in part, of the site of the Vale 
* Stddun and of that of the Salt Sea. This in- 
twpnrtatioa is sustained by Uesenius, who defines 
ths Vais of Siddim (valley of the plains) as the 
than “ now occupied by the Deed Sea" (Ac*. 

trUpi. 

Mr. Grove ado; 4s the second of the theories just 
ranwd, bat be places on this passage the same in- 
Wrjsrtati*m that we do. He rejects the transla- 
taa of tin ar wl>o would construe the latter clause 
«f the verse, •* which is near, at, or by the Salt 
Sm,** and insists on the other interpretation. He 
«y»: **Tbe original of the passage will not bear 
^a this slight accommodation, and it is evident 
that in the mind of the author of the words, no 
Itos than of the learned and eloquent divine and 
hie IS Mil of our own time already alluded to, the 
•ak Sea rovers the actual space formerly occupied 
by the Vale of Siddim” (Siddim, the Valk of). 
rris is decisive: mod thus understanding the Scrip- 
tural testimony, which pointedly contradicts his 
theory, how does be dispose of it? His explana- 
tm given above is concisely repeated in the article 
jwt quoted, as follows: “ The words which more 
■yrrilly besw on the subject of this article (v. 3) 
4* eat form part of the original document. That 
e wnlh record has — with a care which shows 
hsw greatly it was valued at a very early date — 
bsm annotated throughout by a later, though still 
wry an c i en t chronicler, who has added what in bis 
4sy wire believed to be the equivalents for names 
d prices that had become obsolete. Bela is ex- 
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plained to be Zoar; En-Mishpai to be Kadesh ; tt* 
Emek-Shareh to be the Valley of the King; the 
Emek has-Siddim to be the Salt Sea, that is, in 
modem phraseology, the Dead Sea. And when 
we remember how persistently the notion has been 
entertained for the last eighteen centuries that tbs 
Dead Sea covers a district which before its submer- 
sion was not only the Valley of Siddim but also 
the Plain of the .Iordan, and what an elaborate 
account of the catastrophe of its submersion has 
been constructed even very recently by one of the 
most able scholars of our day, we can hardly I* 
surprised that a chronicler in an age for less able 
to interpret natural phenomena, and at the same 
time long subsequent to the date of the actual 
event, should have shared in the belief.” [Siddim, 
the Vale of.] 

This reasoning from the modem to the ancient, 
from Dean Milman to Moees, or the andeut chron- 
icler who wrote these words, is very unsatisfactory 
to those who believe in the integrity of the sacred 
canon .« Any theory which may be held respecting 
the authorship of the book is of no consequence in 
this matter, if we have here an unblemished copy 
of the Divine revelation. Any theory which gives 
ns this, leaves this testimony of equal value to us. 
If the authenticity of the record is conceded ill 
this passage, but it is alleged that the later, yet 
very ancient chronicler, who compiled or annotated 
the original document, and gave it to us in its 
present shape, was in point of fact mistaken, we 
consider the surmise wholly unwarranted and un- 
warrantable, and believe the writer to have had for 
better data for his statement than any modem 
critic can poasibly have for correcting him. The 
reason assigned for the supposed error, moreover, is 
irrelevant. The submergence of the Vale of Sid- 
dim, the conversion of its site to the waters of the 
Dead Sea, is simply a question of historic fact, the 
statement of which does not require a chronicler 
who is “able to interpret natural phenomena.” 
If, in the above extracts and in the remark in the 
present article that these “ annotations ” “ must 
stand or foil by their own merits,” the writer means 
to impeach the inspired record, or fasten the sus- 
picion of corruption upon it, it is an uncalled-for 
disparagement of the Received Text. 

The other glosses or annotations, as Mr. Grove 
claims them to be, he does not hesitate to accept 
as valid historic testimony. He says of Zoar, 
that “ its original name was Bela," of Bethlehem, 
that “ its earliest name was Ephrstb,” and ol 
Hazezon- Tamar, that it “afterwards became En- 
gedi,” on exactly the authority, and no other, which 
he rejects as inconclusive here. “ Bela, which is 
Zoar;” “the Vale of Siddim, which is the Salt 
Sea;” “En-Misbpat, which is Kadesh;” “the 
valley of Shaveh, which is the king's dale; ” 
“ Epbrath, which is Bethlehem ; ” “ Haxezon-Tamar, 
which is En-gedi ; ” annotations or glosses like these, 
if they are such (the first four occurring in the same 
narrative), are equally reliable or equally worthless. 
No law of interpretation will permit us to accept 
one and reject another on the ground that tbs 
writer was uot a naturalist Such a claim, if it 
were conceded, would establish the fact that prior 
to the composition or completion of our book of 


• • "Tto 



ttonas la found In all the ancient MSS. 
sad la Iris Targum of Onkeloa. Its 
•ta oa tbs very sains boats as ths other 
nanartm We have the arsis evidence 


of its Mosaic authorship aa we have of any other pat 
of the book " (Porter, KUto'i Bibt. Cyc. 111. 801). 

8. W. 
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Genesis, the belief was current that the chasm now 
filled by the waters of the Deed See bed been, in 
part at least, a valley or plain; and then the ques- 
tion would remain: Whence could such a belief 
have originated ? In attempting to withdraw from 
the view which be opposes the support of the an- 
cient record, the writer is obliged to grant it the 
weight of a tradition older than the chronicler. 

The sacred narrative names a single physical 
feature of the Vale of Siddim, namely, that it 
abounded with “ slime-pits ” (Gen. xiv. 10). These 
pits were wells of asphaltum, or bitumen, probably 
of various dimensions, u sufficient,” either from 
their number, or size, or both, “ materially to affect 
the issue of the battle.” These asphaltic wells 
hare disappeared ; but bitumen is still found around 
the southern section of the sea, and it rises to the 
surface of the water in large quantities, in that 
portion of it, when dislodged by an earthquake 
(BiU. Res. ii. 229); and the supply was formerly 
more copious than now. We have modern testi- 
mony to this effect, and we have that of three 
eminent ancient historians in the century before 
Christ, and the following : Diodorus Siculus, Jose- 
phus, and Tacitus, who represent the asphaltum as 
rising to the surface of the water in black and 
bulky masses. The theory that the Vale of Sid- 
dim is covered by the southern part of the sea 
reconciles the ancient record and the late phe- 
nomena. It sustains the statement that it was full 
of bituminous wells; it accounts for their disap- 
pearance, and it explains the occasional spectacle 
since, down to the present time, of large quantities 
of asphaltum on the surface of the water. Thus 
far we have a consistent, confirmed, uncontradicted 
testimony. 

As we pass from the simple affirmation of the 
sacred writer, with the confirmation, in subsequent 
ages, of the only physical feature of the territory 
which be names, we leave behind us, of course, all 
direct testimony. The only remaining evidence, 
exclusively historical, is of that secondary and con- 
firmatory kind which may be drawn from the in- 
vestigations and impressions of later writers most 
competent to form a judgment, who have exam- 
ined the subject, or who, as historians, have re- 
corded the prevalent tradition, or the most intelli- 
gent opinion. The testimony of these writers the 
reader will find quoted in an article by the present 
writer on “The Site of Sodom,” BiU. Saa-n 
(1868), xxv. 121-126. 

Whether the flame which kindled on Sodom and 
the guilty cities and consumed them, the inflam- 
mable bitumen entering largely into the composi- 
tion of their walls, devoured also the adjacent Vale 
of Siddim, whose soil, abounding with asphalt- 
wells, would under a storm of fire be a magazine 
of quenchless fuel, and thus bunted out a chasm, 
which in whole or in part, now forms the lagoon ; 
or whether some volcanic convulsion, an agency of 
which that region has been the known theatre, up- 
heaved the combustible strata, exposing them to 
tbe action of fire, and thus secured the result, each 
supposition confirming the sacred narrative that as 
Abraham, from his high point of observation sur- 
veying the terrible destruction, “looked toward 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of 
the plain, and behold, and lo, the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a furnace; ” or 
whether, in connection with the destruction of the 
cities by fire, some earthquake-throe, such as that 
stupendous crevasse has more than once felt, sunk 


a portion of the toil out of sight, h a v i n g tfcs stag 
nant waters above as its memor ia l, oetol saw fc 
known. Tbe agency which deployed Its earn 
was plainly igneous. The sg en c y which w — lei 
tbe Vale of Siddim into a sheet of wafer is erf 
stated. Any theory is admissftJe which seam- 
en tly explains the two facta 

The submergence of the Yak of Sfekfin wd fe 
submergence of tbe cities of the plain, or of tkv 
site, are distinct questions, because the chim nest 
not in this valley. On this point we ener nk 
the judicious Belaud : — 

“ The inspired writer does not my that tie few 
cities, Sodom and tbe rest, were situated ia the 
Valley of Siddim; on tbe cootrnry, the test Gm 
xiv. 3) leads to an opposite conclusion: mam the 
kings of these five cilice, after having collect e d thw 
armies, joined together towards the Valley cf Sit- 
dim. Supposing the translation to be «a the nlw. 
the meaning is still the same. The fvofcahfitv a 
then, that the Valley of Siddim was quits datfatf 
from the country in which the five cities ewe do- 
nated " (Pnlmatmo, t lftl). 

We nee not how any other opinion tkm tftu 
could have obtained currency among acholan. TVr 
vale and the territory of the cities, though dnuart. 
were evidently contiguous and may have feed, 
and to some extent probably did shoe a tonne 
catastrophe. The former may have been eonond 
with the latter, or the latter may have turn de- 
pressed with the former. Neither the esad fac- 
tion nor extent of the Vale of Siddim can be maeh 
tained. If it covered the whole breadth sf the 


southern part of the sea, the plain which tsrdm 
on the south, ten miles loug by six brand, «u 
ample enough for the cities; but in afi prafcabitv 
it was confined to a part of its width, fearing the 
rest for fruitful fields and walled towns, tbe aln 
of which are entombed by tbe sea. The tab wn 
the battle-field between Chedoriaomcr and hn afe 
and the confederate kings of the cities; and is the 
invaders apparently menaced the cities 6wn the 
present point of Ain Jw/y, and tbe longs wra* 
to meet them in this vale, it most have bis m* 
or north of the cities. 


If the rich vegetation of the weB-watered pfe® 
of tbe Jordan, on whose tropical luwrisnec L* 
looked down from the highlands of Judaea, rttcsjrf 
southward skirting fresh water along ibt nttci t 
part of the present basin of tbe Salt 
embosoming the Vale of Siddim with the an* 
which bordered it, the allusions in the Scripts* 
narrative are all adjusted and explained- ft* 
theory encounters no historic difficulty, 
insuperable scientific difficulty, so far as a 
if there be a fatal objection to it, it lies ■ 
that vast, mysterious fissure, and awaits the rmr- 
rection of some future explorer. Should grabc 
ever compel tlie substitution of a diflerrat tho*?. 
we may expect from some quarter the additx*»l 
light which will enable us to reconcile it with the 
inspired record. In tbe meantime we nd « 
hypothesis. [Siddim, tub Valk or. An** ** • 


SEAL.* The importance attached U> safe ■ 


• i. nnHn (A«ab. : **«*,••••*• 

ytopa: anntduM (Gso. xxxvtiL fifi). 

AojctvJuoc : mutate*. from OnTT, " 
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ftt East it to great that without one no document 
a nprded aa authentic (Layard, Ni a. <f Bab. p. 
M; Chardin, toy. v. 454). 'Ilka oae of tome 
■alhod of seating b obviously, therefore, of rctnote 
Mli q ii t y. Among toch methods used in Egypt 
as s very early period were engraved stones, pierced 
thr ou gh their length and hung by a string or chain 
how the am or neck, or set in rings for the finger. 
The nos ancient form used for this purpose was 
the maraieras, formed of precious or common stone, 
w ea of blue pottery or porcelain, on the flat bide 
d which the inscription or device was engraved 
<Yhoden of stone or pottery bearing devices were 
•ho osrd aa signets. One in the Alnwick Museum 
kmn the date of Osirtssen I., or between 9000 
md 1000 a. c. Besides finger-rings, the Kgyp • 
that, and aho the Aasyrians and Babylonians, 
■ads aae of cylinders of precious stone or terra- 
satta, which ware probably set in a frame and 
aid over the document which was to be sealed. 
TV document, especially among the two latter 
MkM, was itself often made’of licked clay, sealed 
■fids it was wet end burnt afterwards. Bui in 
■say cases the seal consisted of a lump of day, 
hpsari with the seal and attached to the docu- 
swt, whether of papyrus or other material, by 
hnart These day lumps often bear the imprexs 
d the finger, and aho the remains of the strings 
by which they bad been fastened. One such found 
•t Xnareud was the seal of Sahaco king of Egypt, 
a c 711, and another is l«eliered by Mr. Layard 
to hare been the seal of Sennacherib, of nearly 
to asms dale ( Birch, Did. of Pottery, l 101, 1 18 ; 
VTfcjttsoa, Ame. Egypt. ii. 341, 384; Ija\ard, Min. 

♦ fr<4. pp. 154-180). In a somewhat similar 
— nrr doors of tombs or other places intended to 
to toe d were sealed with lumps of clay. The 
ream pmloit among the Baby lonlans of carry 
«e sreh ia mentioned by Herodotus, *i. 195, who 
he satires the sr«h on tombs, 11. 121; Wilkin- 
•a, L |.V il 384; Matt. *tvU. 66; Dan. vi. 17 
TV res of day in sealing is noticed in tbe book 
d J«K (ixxTiii. 14), and tbe signet-ring as an 
dssn pert of a man’s equipment in the case of 
khi Hre. nsviii. 18), who probably, like many 
wsdrs Arabs, wore it suspended by a string • from 
ha sack or area. (See (ant riii. 0; (ies. pp. 538, 
1149: Kohnsoe, L 38; Niebuhr, Deter, de tAr. 
p 10; Chardin. L e Oh ari ua, Trnv. p. 317 ; Knobel 

• (ire nsviii. ha Exeg. Hdb.) The ring or 
fit wlskss erebkaro of authority both in Egypt, 
to ftnia. and elassvhere, b mentioned In the cases 
d Ptnfc with Joreph, Gen. xh. 42; of Abab, 

• LuLI; of Ahasuerus, Esth. iii. 10, 12, riii. 
t. sf Darios, I ton. i c., also 1 Msec vi. 1ft; 
A^h. An 1 u- f, f 2; Herod, iii 128; Curtius, iii. 
t 7. s. h, 4: Hand vs, Tran. p. 62; Chardin, ii. 
MI. * 4ftl. 402; and aa an evidence of a covenant 

* J* nth 10, 44; Neh. is. 38. x. 1; Hag. ii. 

* Its gwnl importance b denoted by the 
re t a p he nre l was of the word (Her. v 1, ix. 4). 
It's* sntb seals are mentioned in tha Mishits 

*- ton.) i. and earth or clay * aa used for seals 
d «o »m. ft). Seals of four sorts used in the 
Trejse. m well aa sfwrial guardians of them, are 
— n i 4 V SJukaL v. 1. 


3nn : rfinsyi fspsi : impnmm t, rig' 

t fosfcsrepito rt ag, nysg. 


Among modern Orientals the size and place of 
the seal vary according to the importance boil 
of tbe sender of a letter and of the person to whom 
it Is sent. In sealing, the seal itself, not the paper, 
is smeared with the sealing-substance. Thus illit- 
erate persons sometimes use the object nearest a 
hand — their own finger, or a stick notched for tin 
purpose — and, daubing it with ink, smear the 
paper therewith (Chardin, v. 454, ix. 347 ; Arvieux, 
Trav. p. 161; Kauwolff, Trav. in Raj, ii. 61; 
Niebuhr, L c. ; Robinson, i. 36). Engraved sig- 
nets were in use among the Hebrews in early times, 
as is evident in the description of the high-priest a 
breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 11, 36, xxxix. 6), and tb# 
work of tbe engraver as a distinct occupation is 
mentioned in Ecclua. xxxviii. 27. [Clay, i. 471.] 

H. W. 1\ 

• SEALED FOUNTAIN. [Fountain.] 

♦ SEALS’ SKINS. [Badgers’ Skins.] 

8EBA (S^P [see below]: lofla, 2^yyi 
[Vat. in 1 Chr! 2afiar:] Saba: gent. n. pL 

O'My? : [Is. xlv. 14,] 2a [FAA 2a&aur, 

Alex. 2ti 3«*ifi0 Sabaim: A. V. incorrectly ren- 
dered Saheans, a name there given with mors 

probability to the Joel iii. 8 [Heb. text, 

iv. 8] ; and to Shelia, used for tbe people. Job i. 
lft; but it would have been better bad the original 
orthography been followed in both cases by such 
renderings ns “people of Selia," “people of Sheba,’* 
where tbe gent, nouns occur). Scba heads the list 
of the sons of Cush. If Selia lie of Hebrew or 
cognate origin, it may be connected with the root 

“he or it drank, drank to excess,” which 
would not lie inappro|irinte to a nation seated, aa 
we shall see was that of Selia, in a well-watered 
country ; but the comparison of two other similar 

names of Cushites, Sabtah (H/HpO) and Sab- 
techah does not favor tikis supposition, 

as they were probably seated in Arabia, like the 
Cushite Sheba which is not remote from 

Seba (H JP), the two letters being not unfrequentlj 
interchanged. Geaenius has suggested the Kthiopic 
rt-ni: tdUny, “ a man," as the origin of both 
Seba and Sheba, but this seems unlikely. The 
ancient Egyptian names of nations or tribes, possi- 
bly countries, of Ethiopia, probably mainly, if not 
wholly, of Nigritian race, SAHA BA, SAHARA 
(Brugscb, Ceogr. Intckr. ii. 9, tav. xii. K. I.), arc 
more to the point; and it is needless to cite later 
geographical names of cities, though that of one 
of the upper continents of tbe Nile, Astaaohas, 
compared with Astahoraa, and Astapus, seems wor- 
thy of notice, as perhaps indicating the name of a 
nation. The proper names of the first and second 
kings of the Ethiopian XXVth dynasty of Egypt, 

SHEBEK (K'D) and SHF.BETEK, may also V 
compared. Gesenius was led, by an error of the 
Egyptologists, to connect Sevechus, a Crock tmn 
acription of SHKBETEK, with SABK or SB AK 


3. Ch. : firervAiov : annulus. 

e: • ’ 

a S^um : armiUa; A. V. * btnealrt » 

* HTD1H (•» Om. p. 27) 
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the croeodik-beudcd divinit y of Otnbos {Lex. *. v. 

NTD). 

The list of the tons of posh seems to indicate 
the position of the Cushite nation or country Seba. 
Nimrod, who is mentioned at the cloee of the list, 
ruled at first in Babylonia, and apparently after- 
wards in Assyria: of the names enumerated l>e- 
tween Sei«a and Nimrod, it is highly probable that 
mine belong to Arabia. We thus may conjecture 
s cuiveof Cushite settlements, one extremity of 
whieh is to be placed in Babylonia, the other, if 
prolonged far enough in accordance with the men- 
tion of the African Cush, in Ethiopia. The more 
exact position of Seta will be later discussed. 

Besides the mention of Seta in the list of the 
mo* of Cush (Gen. x. 7; 1 Chr. b 9), there are 
bat three, or, a< some hold, four notices of the 
nation. In Psalm lxxii., which has evidently a 
first reference to ti e reign of Solomon, Seta is thus 
spoken of amofiL' the distant nations which should 
do honor to the king: 4t The kings of Tarshisb 
and of the isles shall bring presents : the kings of 
Sheta and Seta shall offer gifts ” (10) This 
mention of Shelia and Seta together is to be com- 
pared with tta occurrence of a Sheba among the 
descendants of Cush (Gen. x. 7), and its fulfillment 
is found in the queen of Sheba's coming to Sol- 
omon. There can be little doubt that the Arabian 
kingdom of Sheta was Cushite as well as Joktan- 
ite; and this occurrence of Sheta and Seba together 
certainly lends some support to this view. On the 
other hand, the connection of Seta with an Asiatic 
kingdom is important in reference to the race of 
its people, which, or at least the ruling class was, 
no doubt, not Xigritian. In Isaiah xliii-, Seta 
is spoken of with Egypt, and more particularly 
with Cush, apparently with some reference to the 
ExmIus, where we read : u I gave Egypt [for] thy 
ransom, Cush and Seta for thee *• (3). Here, 
to render Cush by Ethiopia, at in the A. V., is 
perhaps to miss the sense of the passage, which 
does not allow us to infer, though it is by no 
means impossible, that Cush, as a geographical 
designation, includes Seba, as it would do if here 
meaning Ethiopia. letter in the book there is a 
passage parallel in its indications: u The labor of 
Egypt, and merchandise of Cush, and of the people 
at Sel«a, men of stature, shall come over unto thee, 
and they shall be thine " (xlv. 14). Here there is 
the same mention together of the three nations, 
and the same special association of Cush and Seba. 
The great stature and beauty of the Ethiopians is 
mentioned by Herodotus, who speaks of them as 
by report the tallest and handsomest men in the 
world (iii. 20; comp. 114); and in the present day 
some of the tribes of the dark races of a type inter- j 
mediate between the Nigritians and the Egyptians, 
as well as the Caucasian Abyssinian*, are remark- 
able for their fine form, and certain of the former 
for their height The doubtful notice is in Exe- 
kiel, m a difficult passage : “ and with men of the 
multitude of Adam [were] brought drunkards 

[0*H^np, but the Keri reads EL'KTlp, 1 people 
of Seba ’] from the wilderness, which put bracelets 
upon their hands, and beautiful crowns upon their 
heads ” ® (niii 42). The first clause would seem 
to farof the idea that a nation is meant, but the 


a Tbs reading of tbs A. V. in tbs tsxt Is, " with 
tbs mo of tbs common sort.’ 1 and In tbs margin 
* sitb tbs men of tbs mulUtods of men.” 
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reading of the text is rattier s np por t ed by what fal- 
lows the mention of the “drunkards.** Nor is a 
dear why people of Seta should eome from the 
wilderness. The passages we hast examined that 
seem to show (if we omit the hat) that Seta was a 
nation of Africa, 1 ordering on or included in Cu*l-. 
and in Solomon's time independent and of puiitir- 1 
importance. We are thus able to ccnjeetaw* n *• 
position of Seba. No ancient Ethiopian kirto *« 
of importance could have eaduded the kiawi r * 
Meroe, and therefore this one of Solomon's tons 
may be identified with that which roust bars an— 
in the period of weakness and division of EC* 
that followed the Empire, and tare hid the basis 
of that power that made SHEBKK, or Sataea, 
able to cotquer Egypt, and found the Ethiopia* 
dynasty which ruled that country as well as Ethi- 
opia. 

Josephus says that Saba (Xo/ld) was the an rim 
name of the Ethiopian island and city of Mew 
{A. J. ii 10, $ 2), but be writes Seta, in the no- 
tice of the Noaehian settlements, Sabas (iftsd. L 1 
§ 2). Certainly the kingdom of Mesne sncesrfaf 
that of Seta; and the ancient city of the ow> 
name may have been the capital, or one of the cap- 
itals, of Seba, though we do not find any of as 
monuments to be even as early as the XXVth dy- 
nasty. There can be no connection bet w een the 
two names. According to Josephus and otbm, 
Meroe was named after a sister of Umbras; but 
this is extremely unlikely, and we prefer taking it 
from the ancient Egyptian MERIT. an fafand 
which occurs in a name of a part of Ethiopia thtf 
can only be this or a similar tract, MERl'-PET. 
“ the island of PET [Phut?] the bow,” where Uw 
bow may have a geographical r ef e r e nc e to a beni 
of the river, and the word island to the country 
inclosed by that bend and a tributary [Pmrr). 

As Meroe, from its fertility, most have taeo tW 
most important portion of any Ethiopian Higta 
in the dominions of which it was included, it — ' 
be well here to mention the chief facts respective 
it which are known. It may be re marke d that it 
seems certain that, from a remote time, Ethkpk 
below Meroe oould never have formed a separate 
powerful kingdom, and was probably always de- 
pendent upon either Meroe or Egypt. The idanf 
of Meroe lay between the Astaboraa, the AUusa. 
the most northern tributary of the Nile, and tb» 
Astapus, the Bahr d-Axrek or “ Blue Rher." tbs 
eastern of its two great confluents; it is ah* de- 
scribed as bounded by the Astahovas, the Astapaa 
and the Astasotas. the latter two uniting to fora 
the Blue River (Strab. xrii. 821 ), but this is earn- 
tially the same thing. It was in the time «f fas 
kingdom rich and productive. The chief city am 
Meroe, where was an oracle of Jupiter Aana 
Modem research confirms these particulars. Tbs 
country is capable of being rendered very a iahfa y. 
though its neighborhood to Abyssinia has ehrriud 
its commerce in that direction, from the n s*«u 
dread that the Abyssinian* have of thrir i «— vy 
being absorbed like Kurdufan, Darfour, and Fay 
zoglu, by their powerful neighbor Egypt- FW re 
mains of the city Meroe have not been hkiiti fcd 
with certainty, but between N. kb J«o sad IT* 
temples, one of them dedicated to tbs rare tasik* 
Num, confounded with Ammon by the Greeks, tod 
pyramids, indicate that there nut have tare • 
great population, and at least one important city. 
When anoient writers speak of a ov migu* of Morse, 
they may either mean rulers of Maroe skua, or, k 
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aAfttion. of Ethiopia to tbs north nearly as for, or 
wfcraa Egypt B. S. P. 

8E3AT. [Mouth.] 

SECT AC AH (njJQ [tkichxt, Dietr.]: Afo- 
Xiifi: AkL 1#xox*i or Sochoeha). 

One of the n cities of Jodah which were situated 
■ the Midbar (“ wilderness ” ), that is, the tract 
h o rig ii g on the Dead Sea (Josh. it. 91). It oc- 
ean in the Hat between Middin and han-Nibsban. 
h was sot known to Eosebius and Jerome, nor has 
tit name been jet encountered in that direction in 
wen mod er n time*. From Smjii, among the 
highlands of Ephraim, near Seititn, Dr. Robinson 
av a place called Sthlkth (BibL Res. ii. 267, 
kSr\ G. 

SECHENI'AS (2* x *rias ; [Vat omits:] 
*vr i£r»\. 1. Shechakiah (1 Eadr. viii. 29; 

emp Ear. tul 3). 

2. ([Vat E«xortat •] Jechomas .) Shecha- 
*iah (1 Eadr. viii. 32; comp. Ear. viii. 5). 

arCHU With the article [the witch- 

hwj: 4r rtf 2*+( [Vst. 2eA«<]; Akx. rr 2ok- 
X*: SxboK A plaice mentioned once onlv (1 
Ma xix. 29). appasantlj aa lying oo the route !**- 
taeea Saul's reeideoee, Gibeah, and Hamah (Ra- 
■iWhaim Zophim), that of Samuel It was noto- 

ruas far “ the great well” (or rather cistern, *^21) 
■ bWh it contained. The name is derivable from a 
rant amplifying elevation, thus perhaps implying 
that the place waa situated on an eminence. 

l— .ming that Saul started from Gibeah ( Tultil 
and that Xeby Samuril is Ramab, then 
Mr Stb»Wi (the well of Neballa), alleged by a 
codon traveller (Schwarz, p. 127) to contain a 
mgr pit, would he in a suitable position for the 
mat vrQ of Sechu. Schwarz would identify it 
vih Astir, on the S. K. end of Mount Ebal, am) 
iW a«fl with Jacob's Well in the plain below ; and 
Vu da Velde (S. <f P. ii. 63, 54) hesitatingly 
pfecai it at Shut, in the mountains of Judah N. 
F. «f Hebron; but this they are forced into by 
thor mspeetire theories as to the position of Rama- 
haw Zophim. 

Ths Vat LXX. alters the passage, and has “ the 
wdl sf the threshing-floor that is in Sephei,” sub- 

rikating, in the first case, for Vo, or &A» 

for prydAww, and in the latter '-127 for T2U7. 
TW Ain. MS, as usual, adheres 'more closely to 

tha Hebrew. G. 

* SECT. This word is used fire times in the 
&hh,dwm 5 « in the singular, and always as a trans- 
^iao of rtr — f of the Sadduceea, Acta v. 17 : 
d the Pha ri sees, xv. 6, zxvi. 5; and of the Chris- 
tw (by Jews or heathen), xxiv. 5, xxviii. 22. 
AVens «nn ones more in the singular, xxiv. 14 
A V. - heresy**), and three times in the plural, 
I Cm. n. 19, GaL v. 20, 2 Pet. U. 1 (A. V. 
•bran." bet 1 Cor. xi. 12 “sects” in the mar- 
ch V The weed seems in the N. T. to be used in 
tbs tmfsU ma which it had before in classical, 
md Mb fills in acchaisstirsl Greek (ef. Sopbo- 
<hs: Gbmary of Otter and Byzantine Greek): 
hasting now a “chosen” set of doctrines or mode 
d Mi <«. p. Acta stfcr. H, t V hr Ktyowrir 

d| ir „ T 2 Pet iL 1, perhaps abo Acta xxviii. 22, 
iisL v. SDl now a party adhering to the doctrines. 

That dhewit denotes in the N. T. reiigwm 
pi sfaaii or partiae is ovidant from the six 
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cases in whioh it is used in the singular. The 
presumption therefore is that in the three other 
cases the alptaeis have the same characteristic* 
It is evident also that the word baa (as it did not 
have in classical Greek) a bad sense The reason 
for this is to be found in the N. T. conception of 
the Church as a unit, a body united to Christ the 
Head (1 Cor. xii. 27; Eph. i. 22), so that diver- 
sities of opinion which produce a schism in the 
body or divide any part of it from the Head (cf. 

1 Cor. xii. 25; Col. ii. 19) cannot be tolerated, as 
could differences on merely philosophical or indif- 
ferent matters. Especially instructive is 1 Cor. xi. 
18, 19. While Paul has spokon of (pities* i- 11, 
and of f^Aof *ol (pit, ill- 3, as undoubtedly ex- 
isting among the Corinthians, he is reluctant to 
give to the report that there are cxitrpara among 
them more than qualified credit (xi. 18, pjpos rt 
wtareM, and founds even this qualified belitf not 
l so much on the reports, as on the general principle 
(ver. 19) that there is a providential necessity that 
there should be even alpicreis (bet yip nod alp* 
rlrai), that the Mkiuoi may be made manifest 
(cf. 1 John. ii. 19). The Mxipoi are those who 
do not have Christ in them (2 Cor. xiii. 5). A ipioeis 
then are divisions (distinguished from cxiapara, 
as the cause from the effect) which imply or lead 
to a separation of false from true Christians. In 
strict accordance with this is the use of aipioeis in 
Gal. v. 20, and especially in 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; as also 
Paul's injunction (Tit iiL 10), to reject an alpm- 
xbr tripontov* 

The term edpeats, as far as parties in the Church 
are concerned, is in the N. T. confined to general 
or hypothetical statements, and is not applied to 
any particular heretical body, though the existence 
of heretical tendencies is recognized. But the 
prominent notion in the N. T. conception of 
aJpecris is that of apostasy from Christ. Mem 
variations in belief among those who “hold the 
Head” are nowhere branded with the name of 
alpetris (cf. Rom. xiv.; 1 Cor. viii.). C. M. M. 

SEOUN'DUS CXeKOvrbot' Seamdus) waa 
one of the party who went with the Apostle Paul 
from Corinth as far as Asia (&XP 1 r W *Acrlat) t 
probably to Troas or Miletus (all of them so far, 
some further), on his return to Jerusalem from bis 
third missionary tour (see Acts xx. 4). He and 
Aristarchus are there said to have ben Thesn- 
lonians. He it otherwise unknown. II. B. 11. 

• SECURE formerly differed from “ safe,” as 
the feeling of safety (which may be unfounded * 
differs from the reality. Thus, in Judg. xviii. 7, 
10, 27, the people of Laish are said to have been 
“secure’*; i* e. in their own belief, which their 
speedy and utter overthrow showed to be a delu- 
sion. It is in the same sense that the A. V. ren- 
ders bpas ip* pi proas wotdiaoper by “ we will se- 
cure you,” in Matt, xxviii. 14. (See Trench’s 
(llost'iry of English Words , p. 147, Amer. ed.) 

H. 

SEDECl'AS (lebeieias: Sedecurs), the Greek 
form of Zedekiah. 1. A man mentioned in Bar. 
i. 1, aa the father of Maaseiah, himself the grand- 
father of Baruch, and apparently identical with the 
false prophet in Jer. xxix. 21, 22. 

2. The “ son of Josiah, king of Judah ” (Bar.' 
i. 8). [Zedekiah.] B. F. W. 

• SEDITIONS, in the curat sense of the 
word, appears out of place in Paul’s catalogue of 
the sins of the fleah (GaL v. 19-21 ). It stands ka 
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t<X<OTwfai, correctly rendered “ divisions” in 
Bom. xvi. 16 end 1 Cor. iii. 3, u it should be in 
the tbove passage. The restricted political sense, 
if included at all in this instance, is only a part of 
the sense. Archdeacon Hare ascribes the mistake 
of the A. V. to Tyndale’s following Erasmus’ ver- 
sion, where sedition* $ means “ divisions ” as one of 
its Latin significations (Mission of the Comforter , 
p. 236 f. Aroer. ed.). H. 

SEER. [Prophet.] 

SEGUB (MI? : Kri , Mi V [elevated]: 
hryovfi [Yat. M. Ztyovfi'] Begub). L The 
youngest son of Hid the Betbelite, who rebuilt 
Jericho (1 K. xvi 34). According to Kabbinical 
tradition he died when his father bad set up the 
gates of the city. One story says that his father 
slew him as a sacrifice on the same occasion. 

2. (lepovx* Alex. Isyovf}.) Son of Hezron, 
by the daughter of Machir the father of Gilead (1 
Chr. ii. 31, 22). 

• SEIR rough, bristly: lijtlp; in 

1 Chr. 2iflp, Alex. Jn$ip: Beir ), a Horite chief, 
who, perhaps, gave his name to the mountainous 
region in which he dwelt (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 21 ; 1 
Chr. 1. 88). [Seir, Mount, 1.] A. 

8ETR, MOUNT O'VW, rough or rugged: 
2if elp- Beir). We have both 
“land of Seir” (Gen. xxxiL 3, xxxvi. 30), and 

'I'VW, “Mount Seir” (Gen. xiv. 6). L The 
original name of the mountain ridge extending 
along the east side of the Valley of Arabah, from the 
Dead Sea to the Elanitic Gulf. The name may 
either have been derived from Seir the Horite, who 
appears to have been the chief of the aboriginal 
inhabitants (Gen. xxxvi 20), or, what is perhaps 
more probable, from the rough aspect of the whole 
country. The view from Aaron’s tomb on llor, in 
the centre of Mount Seir, is enough to show the 
appropriateness of the appellation. The sharp and 
serrated ridges, the jagged rocks and cliffs, the 
straggling bushes and stunted trees, give the whole 
scene a sternness and ruggedness almost unparal- 
leled. In the Samaritan Pentateuch, instead of 

•vstff, the mime nbaa is used ; and in the Je- 
rusalem Targum, in place of “ Mount Seir ” we find 
HTHtD, Mount Gobla. The word Gnbla 
signifies “ mountain,” and is thus descriptive of the 
region (Reland, PaL p. 83). The name Gebala, or 
Gebalene, was applied to this province by Josephus, 
and also by Eusebius and Jerome (Joseph. AnL ii. 
1, §2; Onomast. “Idumaea”). The northern 
section of Mount Seir, as far as Petra, is still called 
Jebdl, the Arabic form of Gebal. The Mount Seir 
of the Bible extended much further south than the 
modern province, as is shown by the words of Deut. 
ii. 1-8. In fact its boundaries are there defined 
with tolerable exactness. It had the Arabah on 
the west (w. 1, 8); it extended as far south as 
the bead of the Gulf of Akabah (ver. 8); its east- 
ern border ran along the base of the mountain 
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range where the plateau of Arabia begins. Ir 
northern border is not so accurately dshaadaoi 
The land of Israel, as described by fnshin, a 
tended from “ the Mount Halak that forth ap tr 
Seir, even unto Baal Gad ” (Josh. xL 17). As ss 
part of Edom was given to Israel, Moost Hriri 
must have been on its northern border. Now thaw 
is a line of u naked ” ( halak signified “ asked " , 
white hills or cliffs which runs across the greet val- 
ley about eight mile* south of the Dead Sea, form- 
ing the division between the Arabah proper ted 
the deep Ghdr north of U. Tbs view of them 
cliffs, from the shore of the Dead Sea, it m y 
striking. They appear aa a line of hills shsttmg 
in the valley, and extending op to the lemtiia 
of Seir. The impression left by them on the msri 
of the writer was that this is the very “ Meant Ha- 
lak, that goeth up to 8eir ” (Robinson, BAL Jfo a. 
113, Ac.; see Reii on Josh. xi. 17). The northern 
border of the modern district of Jebdl is Wady 
Ahsy , which falls into the Ghdr a few miles forth* 
north (Burckhardt, Syr. p. 401). 

In Deut. xxxiiL 2, Seir appears to be nnswsl 
with Sinai and Panin ; but a careful eonridentina 
of that difficult |<sasage proves that the emordw 
is not a geographical one. Mosea there only sn 
up the several glorious manifestations of the Dim 
Majesty to the Israelites, without regard athr t» 
time or place (comp. Jodg. v. 4, 6). 

Mount Seir was originally inhabited by the 
Horites, or “ troglodytes,” who ware doohtlem the 
excavators of those singular rock-dwdhngt tod 
in such numbers in the ravines and efifil irond 
Petra. They were dispossessed, and ap pare nt ly 
annihilated, by the posterity of Fean, who ** dwt 
in their stead ” (Deut. ii. 12). The hi story 4 
Seir thus early merges into that of Edom. Though 
the country was afterwards called Edom, yet the 
older name, Seir, did not pass sway; it is fie- 
quently mentioned in the subsequent history of the 
Israelites (1 Chr. iv. 42; 2 Chr. xx. 10). to 
Seir is the subject of a terrible prophetic cam 
pronounced by Ezekiel (ch. xxxv.V, which asms 
now to l« literally fulfilled : “Thus ssilb the 
Lord God, Behold, O Mount Seir, I am agate* 
thee, and I will make thee most desnlsle I *4 
lay thy cities waste, .... when the whole art* 
iqjoiceth I will make thee desolate. .... I 
make thee perpetual desolations, and thy eta 
shall not return, and ye shall know that I sn the 
Lord.” J.LP 

2. "TH : Spot *A evdp; a Alex. e. 2**«r 

Mens Seir.) An entirely different piece from tks 
foregoing; ooe of the hmdmafhs oo tbs a to 
boundary of the territory of Judah (Josh. xv. W 
only). It lay westward of Kifysth-jaarisn, ted 
between it and Beth-sbemesh. If Kuriet d-feeh 
be the former, and Ainshems the latter of tto 
two, then Mount Seir cannot fail to be the trip 
which lies between the Wady Aly and the 
Ghurnb (Rob. HI. 156). A village cafisd ton* 
stands on the southern rite of this ridge, whisk Td* 
ler (3 tie Wamdenmg, p. 203) and Sehwsrs (p. IT 1 
would identify with Seir. The obstacle Is this is 
that the names are radically different. 4 The Ss’fr"* 


a 'Awvd#. This looks as if tbs Hah. name had ones 
had the ar ticle prefixed. 

b Possibly the which. In the Alex. MS., Is 

ooe of the eleven names inserted by the LXX. to Josh, 
xv. 60. The neighboring names agree. la the Vat. 
ltd. It Is 'to*. 


« ^Lui Is the or th og ra ph y «f ta 

Dr. Smith In leted. sf Robinson, WL App. 
talntng no Am and a duplicate a 
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on the south of the Wady Surar (Rob. 


BUsL Res. let ed. ii. 364), is nearer in orthogra- 
phy. but not so suitable in position. 

How the name of Seir came to be located so for 
to the north of the main seats of the Seirites we 


hsse mo means of knowing. Perhaps, like other 
■■aes occuring in the tribe of Beqjmuiu, it is a 
Monument of an incursion bj the Edomites which 
has escaped record. [Ophxi, etc.] But it is more 
probable that it derived its name from some pecul- 
fority in the form or appearance of the spot. Dr. 
B u hin oon (iii. 153), apparently without intending 
any allusion to the name of Seir, speaks of the 
■* ragged points which composed the main ridge” 
ef the mountain in question. Snch is the meaning 
ef the Hebrew word Seir. Whether there is any 
sounection between this mountain and Skikath 
or kus Stit ak (see the next article) Is doubtful. The 
■ne is not a common one, and it is not unlikely 
that it may have been attached to the more north- 
«u continuation of the bills of Judah which ran up 
brio Benjamin — or, as it was then called, Mount 
Ephraim G. 


• SEI'RAH. [Ski rath.] 

SKI 'HATH (rn'Tipn, with the definite 

article [<Ae A ru’ry, peril. = icoody] : 2*r*ipw$d; a 
Alex. X**ipm4a: Seirath). 'Hie place to which 
Kkad fled after his murder of Eglon (Judg. iii. 26), 
sad whither, by blasts of his cowhorn, he collected 
km countrymen for the attack of the Moabites in 
Jwirho (27 ). It was in “ Mount [mountains of j 
fcfhrarm ” (27), a continuation, perhaps, of the 
sune wooded, shaggy hills (such seems to be the 
tqpt.fic timn of Seir, and Seirnth ) which stretched 
«*n so far aouih as to enter the territory of Judah 
tJmh. xv. 10). The definite article prefixed to the 
um in the original shows that it was a well- 
known «pot in iu day. It has, however, hitherto 
MS^ed u» lervmiion in modern times. 6 G. 

BBT. A ind SE'LAH or SbpH: 

rtr^s. or k *4rp a), 2 K. xiv. 7 ; Is. xvi. 1: ren- 
fored ** the rock ” iu the A. V., in Judg. i. 36. 2 
Chr. xxv. 12, Obod. 3. Ifrubably the city later 
koovu as Petra, 500 Roman miles from Gasa (Plin. 
n. si the mine of which are found about two days* 
/wrury X. of the top of the Gulf of Akaba, and 
tkr-e «r four S. from Jericho. It was in the midst 
ef Mount >r.r, iu the neighliorboud of Mount Hor 
A at. ir. 4. $7), and therefore Edomite 
armory, token by Anuuiah, and called JoKTHKKL 
■mm therefore to be confounded with Joktheel, 
it. 38, which pertained to Judah in the time 
d JedaMb but teems to have afterwards come ui»- 
4r the dominion of Moab. In the end of the 
fourth centurj B. c. it appears as the bead-quarters 
M the Xahothseons, who successfully resisted the 
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attneksof Antigonus (Diod. Sic. xix. 731, ed. 
Hanov. 1604), and under them became one of the 
greatest stations for the approach of eastern com- 
merce to Rome {ibid. 94; Strabo, xvi. p. 799; Apul. 
Flor. i. 6). About 70 b. c. Petra appears as the 
residence of the Arab princes named Aretaa 
(Joeeph. Ant. xiv. 1, § 4, and 5, § 1; B. J. i. 6, 
§ 2, and 29, § 3). It was by Trqjan reduced to 
subjection to the Romnu empire (Dion Cass, lxviii. 
14), and from the next emperor received the uame 
of Hadriana/ os appears from the legend of a coin. 
Josephus (.Inf. iv. 4, § 7) gives the name of An» 
C'Apjrrj) as an earlier synonym for Petra, where, 
however, it is probable that *A ptcfifs or *A px4fs ,l 
(alleged by Euseb. Onom ., as found in Josephus) 
should be read. The city Petra lay, though at ;i 
high level/ in a hollow shut in by mountain cliift, 
and approached only by a narrow ravine through 
which, and across the city's site, the river winds 
(Pirn. vi. 32; Strabo, xvi. p. 779). The principal 
ruins are — (l.) el-Khtiznth ; (2) the theatre; (3) a 
tomb with three rows of columns; (4) a tomb with 
a la tin inscription; (5) ruined bridges; (6) a tri 
uinphal arch; (7) Zub For' on ; (8) Kusr Far'd* ; 
and are chiefly knowu by the illustrations of loi- 
borde and Linant, who also thought that they 
traced the outline of a naumachia or theatre for 
sea-fights, which would be flooded from cisterns, in 
which the water of the torrents in the wet season 
had been reserved — a remarkable proof, if the hy- 
pothesis be correct, of the copiousness of the watir 
supply, if properly husbanded, and a confirmation 
of what we are told of the exuberant fertility of 
the region, and its contrast to the barren Arabah 
on its immediate west (Robinson, ii. 169). Prof. 
Stanley (S. P. p. 95) leave* little doubt that Pe- 
tra was the seat of a primeval sanctuary, which he 
fixes at the spot now called the “ Deir ” or “ Con- 
vent,” and with which fact the choice of the site 
of Aaron's tomb may, he thinks, have Ivcen con- 
nected (p. 96). As regards the question of its iden- 
tity with Kadesh, see'KADKsii; and, for the gen- 
eral subject, Ritter, xiv. 69, 997 ff, and Robinson, 
i.. 1. H. H. 

8ELA-HAM/-MAHLEKOTH (i. e. 
“the cliff of escapes” or “of divisions,” 
npbrran: sr/rpa tj pepioBuoa, in both 51 SS. : 

Ptfra dividens). A rock or cliff in the wilderness 
of Mi ion, the scene of one of those remarkable ea- 
capes which are so frequent iu the history of Saul's 
pursuit of David (1 Sim. xxiii. 28). Its name, if 
interpreted as Hebrew, signifies the “cliff of 
escapes,” or “of divisions.” The former is tbe 
explanation of Gesenius ( Thrt, p. 485), tbe latter of 
the Targum and the ancient Jewish interpreters 
(Midrash; Kashi). The escape is that of David; 
the divisions are those of Saul's mind undecided 


• ffofo la thm reading of fho Vat Oodax according 
k la. U asewrele, U fornbbos an instance of the 

7 Mag npranM by r, which la of th# greatest 
—sa y , amd la not Mentioned by Frenkel ( Tor stud ten, 
M.aUfli y and« are the ordinary equivalents of 7 

SfoUL 

t • The —mo for ns U properly Sdreh, and not 
fonfo f which Is only the directive loeal form). It 
a— yeogerty a foetrlut father then a town, and was 
Mg mm »ena Mins ef %hwlm (the Heb. bring a 
fiSngwten a. 


c N annul In quibus AAPIANH IIHTPA MHTPO* 
nOAlS, Re land, i. c. 

d Eiueblus (Onom.), under a later article, Identi- 
fies Petra and 'P««<m, which appears (Num. xxxi. 8; 
as the name of a Midinoitish prince (see Stanley, 8 
f P. p. 94. no e). 

* Robinson (ii. 134) computes tbe Wady Mourn as 
about 2,000 fcet or more above the Arabah. 

/ One of the few cases In which the Hebrew article 
has been retained in our translation. Ilam-ro oi ek eth 
and Hrikath haa-Zurhn are eismplee of the same. 
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whether to remain in panoit of his enemy or to 
go after the Philistines; but such explanation*, 
though appropriate to either interpretation, and 
consistent with the oriental habit of playing on 
word*, are doubtleae mere accommodation*. The 
analogy of topographical nomenclature makes it 
almost certain that this cliff must have derived it* 
name either from it* smoothness (the radical mean- 
ing of pVf) or from some peculiarity of shape or 
position, such as is indicated in the translation* of 
the LXX. and Vulgate. No identification has yet 
been suggested. G. 

SEXAH (nbQ). Thi, word, which is only 
found in the poetical books of the Old Testament, 
occurs seventy one times in the Psalms, and three 
times in HabdUtok. In sixteen psalms it is found 
once, in fifteen twice, in seven three times, and in 
one four times — always at the end of a verse, ex* 
cept in Ps. iv. 19 [20j. lvii. 8 [4], and Hab. iU. 3, 
9, where it is in the middle, though at the end of 
a clause. All the psalms in which it occurs, except 
eleven (iii ,vii., xxiv., xxxii., xlvLi ,L, Ixxxii., lxxxiii., 
Ixxxvii., him., ciliiL), have also the musieal direc- 
tion, “ to the C hief Musician ” (comp, alio Hab. 
Hi. 19); and in these exceptions we find the words 

ICtQ, mizm&r (A. V. “Psalm ”), Shiggaion, or 
Maschil. which sufliciently indicate that they were 
intended for music. Besides these, in the titles of 
the Psalms in which Selah occurs, we meet with 
the musical terms Alamoth (xlvt), Altaschith (lvii., 
lix., Ixxv.), Gittith (Ixxxi., lxxxiv. ), Mahalath Lean- 
noth (Ixxxviii.), Mich turn (lvii., lix., lx.), Xeginah 
(lxi.), Neginoth (iv., liv., Iv., Ixvii., lxxvi. ; comp. 
Hab. iii. 19), and Shushan-eduth (lx.); and on this 
association alone might be formed a strong pre- 
sumption that, like these, Selah itself is a term 
which bad a meaning in the musical nomenclature 
of the Hebrews. What that meaning may have 
been is now a matter of pure conjecture. Of the 
many theories which have l»een framed, it is easier 
to say what is not likely to 1* the true one than to 
pronounce certainly upon what is. 'Hie Versions 
are first deserving of attention. 

In by Car the greater number of instances the 

Targutn renders the word by IPalmin, 

“for ever; ” four times (Ps. xxxii. 4, 7*; xxxix. 11 
[12]; 4 [8]) IfalmA ; one t (Pi. iliv. 8 

pi) rtf?* iFalmi 'aim in ; and (Ps. 

Ilriii. 8 [9]) 7'nbs '■g'lV T ?, '(id 'almi ' nl . 
mts, with the same* meaning, “ few ever and ever.’* 

In Pi. xlix. 13 [14] it bu VT^CJ U- 

'aim A diAthe , “for the world to eome;*” in Ps. 

xxxix. 5 [6] UcAnppd ’<M M for 

the life everlasting ; ” and in Ps. cxl.5 [6] 
tidirA. “ continually/’ This interpretation, which 
is the one adopted by the majority of Rabbinical 
writers, is purely traditional, and based upon no 
etymology whatever. It is followed by Aquila, who 
renders “Selah” &tl; by the Editio quinta and 
Editio sexto, which give respectively 8iawo rr6s 
and n't W Aofi* by Syramachus (tit rlr almva) 
and TbeodoUon (fit rfAot), in Habakkuk; by the 


« Except la Ps. lx. 16 [17], lxxv. 8 [4], lxxvi. 8, 9 
,4, 10], wtMfe Ed. btm ha* 4«t, Ps. xxl. 9 [8], where it 
has ttptnk, and la Hah. Hi. 8, 18, where it repro- 


reading of the Alex. MS. (els riXm) ire Hah. ft. 
13; by the Peshito- Syriac in 1 V in. 8 [9]. iv. t 
[3], xxiv. 10, and Hab. iii- 13; and by Jcrow*. 

who baa temper. In Ps. Iv. 19 [90] STT. 

kedeai selAk, is rendered in the Peshito “ from be- 
fore the world/* That this rendering is manifest]} 
inappropriate in some passages, as fur instance Pi. 
xxi. 2 [3], xxxii. 4, Ixxxi. 7 [8J. and Hal>. m. 4, 
and superfluous in others, as Ps. xlit. 8 [9J. iiuii 
4 [5], lxxxix. 4 [5], was pointed out lui.g unev i-j 
A ben Ezra. In the Psalms the uniform rendera* 
of the LXX. is SutyoAfta* Sj ru macho* and 1W 
dot ion give the same, except in IV ix. 16 [17], 
where Theodotion has and IV iii. 5 [7], vkn 
Symmachus has tls ad In flab iii. 13, the Akt 
MS. gives tit r 4\ot‘ In Ps. xxxriii. [in LXX. 
7, lx xx. 7 [8J, 8td+a\pa is added in the LXX- 
and in Hab. iii. 7 in the Alex. MS. In IV hii. it a 
put at the end of ver. 2; and in Ps. iii. 8 [V], xxh 

10, lxxxviiL 10 [11], it is omitted altogether, la 
all passages except those already referred to, .* 
which it follows the Targum, the I Wuto-SyrW hm 

KC&oit l) an abbreviation for 8id^a\por This *K 
breviation is added in Ps. xlriii. 13 [14], L 18 [Ml 
Ixviii. 13 [14], lvii. 2, ixxx. 7 [8], at the cad 
of the verse; and in Ps. Iii. 3 in the cuiddb tf 

the verse after 3^130 ; in Ps. xlix. H is pat 
after in ver. 14 [15], and In Ps. txviiL if- 

ter ntryj In ver. 8 [9], ami after CTtV? 

in ver. 82 [33]. The Vulgate omits K entirely 
while in Hab. iii. 3 the Editio stria and otbra 
give utrafiokii 8ia^dXparot. 

The rendering StctyoApa of the LXX. and other 
translators is in every way as traditional as that of 
the Targum “ for ever," and has no fouadatkre ia 
any known etymology. With regard to the Brew- 
ing of SidtyaA pa itself there are many optnreas- 
Both Origen ( Comm. ad. Ps., O/qKt d. lVkrer. 

11. 516) and Athanasius ($ymya. He/ ipt. Herr. un 
nre silent upon this point. Eusebius of ( wrens 
(Prarf. in Ps.) says it marked those pi resets re 
which the Holy Spirit ceased for a time to work 
upon the choir. Gregory of Kynre ( 7Y**rf. t n 
Ps. eap. x.) interprets it at a sodden hill is tk 
midst of the psalmody, In order to recent saes 
the Divine inspiration. Chrysostom \ rs. 
Moutfkucon, v. 540) takes it to indicate the per 
tion of the psalm which was given to another direr 
Augustine (on Ps. iv. ) regards it as an inlenal of 
silence in the psalmody. Jerome (tp nd Unreel 
lam) enumerates the various opinions which law 
been held upon the subject; that di oj m t bm i de- 
notes s change of metre, a cessation of the >pini » 
influence, or the beginning of another renae. Othm. 
be says, regard it as indicating a d iflm w d 
rhythm, and the sileoce of sotne kind of rearer re 
the choir; but for himself be Calk back spore tW 
version of Aquila, and renders Selah by temper. 
with a reference to the custom of the Jews u pa 
at the end of tbeir writings Amen, S* hh, or Ma. 
loro. In his commentary on IV iii. lie is dureUfsl 
whether to regard it as simply a musieal wen. » 
as indicating the perpetuity of the truth coretaread 
in the passage after which it k placed; so that hr 


duets tbs Hebrew —xd. In fa. ftz 16 [17] Mk •* 
has dre, la Pa. lxxv. 8 [4] Inererii, sad m H. ksst 
8 [4] itc rt rfAsr. 
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mp, “wheresoever Selak, that is diapsalma or 
mper t is pat, there we may know that what foi- 
ls**, as well as what precedes, belongs not only to 
tbs present time, bat to eternity.” Theodoret 
m Ps.) explains diapsalma by pi\ovs piT- 
« AM <* IvaXAerffi (as Suidas), “a change of tbe 
suMy." On tbe whole, the rendering 8i<tyaApa 
nthw iac wases the difficulty, for it does not ap- 
par to be the true meaning of Selah, and its own 
s^mi fixation is obacunr. 

Leaving tbe Version* and the Fathers, we come 
to the Rabbinical writers, the majority of whom 
fo&nr the Targutu and the dictum of R. Eliezer 
(Tabs. BsbL t.rubin, v. 54) in rendering Selah 
H far ever.” Bat A ben Ezra (on Ps. ill. 3) showed 
that in some passages this rendering wm inap- 
pnpnate, and expressed his own opinion that Selah 
ms a word of emphasis, used to give weight and 
hspurtanoe to what was said, and to indicate its 
tntLb: “Bui tbe right explanation is that the 
■ttoing of Selah is like * so it is’ or ‘thus,’ and 
‘ tbs matter is true and right/” Kimchi {Lex. 
a r.) doubted whether it had any special meaning 
in connection with the sense of the passage 
a stick it was (bund, and explained it as a musi- 
cal term. He derives it from to raise, 

draft, with 71 pangogic, and interprets it as aig- 
arfjtng a raising or elevating tbe voice, as much 
■* to my, in this place there was an elevation of the 

rent in soog. 

Among modern writers there is the same diver- 
sly of opinion. Gesenius ( The» . s. v.) derives 

Mi from sdlAk, to suspend, of which he 

thinks it is the imperative Kal, with H paragogic, 

7 * L py in panee nb P. But this form is sup- 
pvted by no parallel instance. In accordance with 
ka derivation, which is harsh, he interprets Selah 
to mean either ** suspend the voice,” that is, “ be 
■bm," a hint to tbe singers; or “raise, elevate 
tor rtringed instruments." In either case he re- 
pnfa it as denoting a pause in tbe song, which 
ms filed up by an interlude played by the choir 
«f Leritm. Ewald {DU Dichter de s A. B. i. 179) 
■rival at substantially the same result by a differ- 

mt process. He derives Selah from V?p, sdlal, 
to rim, whence the substantive bp, which with H 
paugugie b ao o s nes In pause n'jp (comp. iTin, 

hsm ~W1, root TTTT, Gen. xiv. 10). So for as 
tos fans of the word is concerned, this derivation 
» more tenable than the former. Ewald regards 
4* phrase ** Higgaion, Selah,” in Ps. ix. 16 [17], 
■ lbs fall form, signifying “ music, strike up ! ” — 
• mdicition that the voices of the choir were to 
«m vfade the instruments alooe came in. Heng- 
■mterg follows Gesenioa, De Wette, and others, 
a tW n mlsi ing p tuse l but refers it to tbe coo- 
tom* of the psalm, and undemands it of the silence 
d the mume in order to give room for quiet refleo- 
toa If this were the case, Selah at tbe end 
d s pasha would be superfluous. The same 
mmaiag of pome or end is arrived at by Fiirst 

‘ BsmAm. *. v.) who derives Selah from a root JlbO, 
■tiib, Is cat off (a meaning which is perfectly ar- 

kfoaryb «kawi the substantive bD, tel, which 
•tt 71 parsgngii 1 be c ome s in pause H^P; % 
183 


form which is without parallel. While etymolo- 
gists have recourse to such shifts as these, it can 
scarcely be expected that tbe true meaning of tbe 
word will be evolved by their investigations. In- 
deed tbe question is as for from solution as ever. 
Beyond the fact that Selah is a musical term, we 
know absolutely nothing about it, and are entirely 
in tbe dark as to its meaning. Sommer (BibL 
AbhandL i. 1-84) has devoted an elaborate dis- 
course to its explanation. 0 After observing that 
Selah everywhere appears to mark critical 
moments in the religious consciousness of the 
Israelites, and that the music was employed to 
give expression to the energy of the poet's sen- 
timents on these occasions, he (p. 40) arrives at 
the conclusion that the word is used “in those 
passages where, in the Temple Song, the choir of 
priests, who stood opposite to the stage occupied by 

the Invites, were to raise their trumpets (V?D), 
and with the strong tones of this instrument mark 
the words just spoken, and bear them upwards to 
the hearing of Jehovah. Probably tbe Levite 
minstrels supported this priestly intercessory music 
by vigorously striking their harps and psalteries; 
whence the Greek expression Std^aXpa. To this 
points, moreover, the fuller direction, 4 Higgakm, 
Selah’ (Ps. ix. 16); the first word of which de- 
notes the whirr of the stringed instruments (Ps. 
xcii. 3), the other the raising of the trumpets, both 
which were here to sound together. The lews im- 
portant Uiggaion fell away, when the expression 
was abbreviated, and Selah alone remained.” Dr. 
Davidson {IntrixL to the 0. T. ii. 248) with good 
reason rejects this explanation as labored and arti- 
ficial, though it is adopted by Keil in Hiiveniick's 
EinUitung (iii. 120-129). He shows that in some 
passages (as Ps. xxxii. 4, 5, lii. 3, lv. 7, 8) tbe 
playing of the priests on the trumpets would be 
unsuitable, and proposes the following as bis own 
solution of tbe difficulty: “ The word denotes U- 
vation or ascent, i. e. loud , clear. The music 
which commonly accompanied the singing was soft 
and feeble. In cases where it was to burst in more 
strongly during the silence of tbe song, Selah was 
the sign. At the end of a verse or strophe, where 
it commonly stands, the music may have readily 
been strongest and loudest.” It may be remarked 
of this, as of all the other explanations which have 
been given, that it is mere conjecture, based on an 
etymology which, in any other language than He- 
brew, would at once be rejected as unsound. A 
few other opinions may be noticed as belonging (o 
the history of the subject. Michaelts, in despair at 
being unable to assign any meaning to tbe word, 
regarded it as an abbreviation, formed by taking 
the first or other letters of three other words 
{SvppL ad Lex. llebr. ), though he declines to 
conjecture what these may have been, and rejects 
at once the guess of Meibomius, who extracts tbe 
meaning da capo from tbe three words which be 
suggests. For other conjectures of this kind, see 
Eichhorn’a Biblioihtk , v. 645. Mattheson was of 
opinion that the passages where Selah occurred 
were repeated either by tbe instruments or by 
another choir: hence be took it as equal to rilor- 
nello. Herder regarded it as marking a change of 
key; while Paul us Burgensis and Schindler as- 
signed to it no meaning, but looked upon it as an 


a • For a translation of this treatise by Prof. B. B 
Bd wards, set BiU. Sacra, v. |l 
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enclitic word used to fill up the verse. Buxtorf 
(Lex. Bebr.) derived it from n>?, sdlAh. to 
spread, lay low : hence used as a sign to lower the 
voice, like piano. In Eichhom’s Bibhothtk (v. 550) 
it is suggested that Selah may perhaps signify a 
scale in music, or indicate a rising or fulling in the 
tone. Roster (Stud, wui Krit. 1831) saw in it 
only a mark to indicate the strophical divisions of 
the Psalms, but its position in the middle of 
verses is against this theory. Augusti (Pract. 
h.inL in d. Pt. p. 125) thought it was an exclama- 
tion, like hnlUJujah ! and the same view was taken 
by the late Prof. Lee (Htb. Or. § 243, 2), who 
it among the interjections, and renders 
it praite / “ For my own part,” he says, “ I be- 

✓ X 

fieve it to be descended from the root <r u ‘ he 
blessed,' etc., and used not unlike the word amen, 
or the dietology among ourselves.” If any further 
information be sought on this hopeless subject, 
it may be found in the treatises contained in 
Ugolitii, vol. xxii., in Noldius (Concotd. PnrU 
Arm. et Find. No. 1877), in Saalschiits ( Utbv . 
Pott. p. 346) and in the essay of Sommer quoted 
above. W. A. W. 

SEXED Cl*?© Oa-wfr '*«>«] : Xahd8; [Vat. 
once AAcroAoS •] Soled). One of the sons of Nar- 
dab, a descendant of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 30). 

SKLEMFA (Salemin). One of the five men 
“ ready to write swiftly,” whom Esdras was com- 
manded to take (2 Esdr. xiv. 24). 

8ELEMFAS (Xe\ epla$: om. in Vulg.). 
Shelkmiah of the sons of Bani (1 Ksdr. ix. 34; 
eomp. Ear. x. 39). 

SELEU'CIA (2cA«i/*«ia: Seleucia) was 
practically the seaport of Antioch, as Ostia was 
of Rome, Neapolis of Philippi, ("enchrese of Cor- 
inth, and the Piraeus of Athens. The river Oron- 
tes, after flowing past Antioch, entered the sea not 
far from Seleucia. The distance between the two 
towns was about 16 miles. We are expressly 
told that St. Paul, in company with Barnabas, 
sailed from Seleucia at the beginning of his first 
missionary circuit (Acts. xiii. 4); and it is almost 
certain that he landed there on his return from it 
(xiv. 26). The name of the place shows at once 
that its history was connected with that line of 
Seleucidte who reigned at Antioch from the death 
of Alexander the (ireat to the clone of the Roman 
Republic, and whose dynasty had so close a con- 
nection with Jewish annals. This strong fortress 
and convenient seaport was in fact constructed by 
the first Seleucus, and here he was buried. It re- 
plied its importance in Roman times, and in St. 
Paul's day it bad the privileges of a free city (Plin. 
//. A\ v. 18). The remains are numerous, the 
most considerable being an immense excavation 
extending from the higher part of the city to the 
mn: but to us the most interesting are the two 
piers of the old harbor, which still bear the names 
of Paul and Barnabas. The masonry continues so 
good, that the idea of clearing out and repairing 
the harbor has recently been entertained. Ac- 
counts of Seleucia will be found in the narrative 
of the Euphrates Expedition by General Chesney, 
and in his papers in the Journal *f the Royal Geo - 


« • For a description of Seleucia, see Thomson s 
JhteeU t* Northern Syria, an article In the BiU. 


SEMIS 

graphical Society , and also In a paper by Dr. Tala 
in the Museum of Classical Antiquities.* 

J . 8. H. 

SELEU'CUS (21 Aeviwf: Setemcms) IV. 
Philo pa tor, “king of Asia” (2 Mace, iii. 3 *. that 
is, of the provinces included in the Syrian mon- 
archy, according to the title claimed by the Se l ee 
cidap, even when they had lost their footing in Asia 
Minor (comp. 1 Macc. riii. 6, xi. 13, xiL 39, xiil 
32), was the son and successor of Antioebus the 
Great. He took part in the disastrous battle of 
Magnesia (b. c. 190), and three yean afterwards, 
on the death of his father, ascended the throne 
He seems to have devoted himself to strengthening 
the Syrian power, which had been broken down at 
Magnesia, seeking to keep on good terms with Rome 
and Egypt till be could find a favoraUe opperta- 
nity for war. He was, however, murdered, after a 
reign of twelve years (b. c. 175), by Heiioderm, 
one of his own courtiers [Heliouokl'h], M neitbr 
in [sudden] anger nor in battle ” (Dan. xi ft), sad 
Jerome, ad be.), but by ambitious treachery, 
without having effected anything of importar.ee. 
His son Demetrius I. Soter [Demetrius], «b«s 
he had sent, while still a boy, m a hostage to Row, 
after a series of romantic adventures gained the 
crown in 162 b. c. (1 Macc. vii. 1 ; 2 Msec. xiv. 1 
The general policy of Seleucus towards the Jem. 
like that of bis father (2 Macc. iii. 2, 3, sal 
IthevKor), was conciliatory, as the possession of 
Palestine was of the highest importance in the 
prospect of an Egyptian war; and he undertook s 
large share of the expenses of the Temple-serrV* 
(2 Macc. iii. 3, 6). On one occasion, by the fch* 
representations of Simon, a Jewish officer [Slims, 
3], be was induced to make an attempt to cam 
away the treasures dqwsited m the Temple. 
means of the same Heliodorus who murdered km. 
The attempt signally failed, but it doe* out ifpcar 
that he afterwards showed any resentment agaitsi 
the Jews (2 Macc. iv. 5, 6); though his want ut 
money to pay the enormous tribute due to tks Ro- 
mans [Antiochus III., vol. i. p. 115] may haw 
compelled him to raise extraordinary r t wso, fce 
which cause he is described in Daniel as ** a nsm 
of taxes” (Dan. xi. L c.; Uv. xlL 19). 

R F. W. 

SEM (24a» : £* m )* Shem the patriarch (Lake 

iii. 36). 

SEMACHFAH (VTJDpD: j «£«xU; [V* 
2o£ax«a0 Alex. Xapaxtas' Samackias). (Joe 
of the sons of Sbemaiah, the coo of Obed edon 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 

SEM'EI (Xepe f; [Vat. Se/we*:] Sene* 

1. Shim ei of the sons of Haahum (1 Esdr. ix-^ ’ 
comp. Ezr. x. 33). 

2. (Xepftat; [Vat. Xeueewsl FA 
Shimei, the ancestor of Mordecai (Esth. xi 2^ 

3. (le p*t : [Tisch. Treg. Xepeel*)^ Tts 
father of Mattathias in the genealogy of Jew 

Christ (Luke iii. 26). 

SEMEI/LIUS (Xapi AAiss; [Ala. aim St 
peMios, 2«0€AA»of:] SabtUims). Shuunu tkc 
scribe (1 Esdr. ii. 16, 17, 25, 30; comp. Err. ri 

SE'MIS (Xepetsi [V at. Xenons'* Aid. In.! , 
Semeis). Shimei the Invite in the time of U» 
(1 Esdr. ix. 23; comp. Ear. x. 23). 


Sacra, v. 461 ff. He meotfoos the turd lm* * a A* 
of five hours from Seleucia to Ai»**oeH 3 
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SEMITIC LANGUAGES 
SEMITIC LANGUAGES. [She* me 

l-AXOUAGICa.] 

8K5A'AH (ntop [(tor*,]: []mi, *ar- 
aW, ’Award; VatJ Sacra, Xarara; [in Neb. 
■i- I, Vat Aaar, FA. Araraa; Akx< in Eir. 
lirraaQ Soon). The “children of Senaah ” 
an enumerated amongst the “ people of Israel ” 
« So returned from the < aptivity with Zerubbabel 
Ixr. iL 16; Neh. t iL 38). In Neh. Ui. 3, the 
■amt is given with the article has- Senaah. 

The names in these lists are mostly those of 
(owns; baft Senaah does not occur elsewhere in the 
lUhle as stlachcd to a town.® 

The MagdaTSeona, or “ great Senna ” of Eu- 
•tkim and Jerome, seven milea N. of Jericho 
(Oaasa. “Senna”), however, is not inappropriate 
m position. There is a variation in the numbers 
pm by Kara and Nehemiah ; but even adopting 
the smaller figure, it is difficult to understand 
how the people of Senaah should have been so 
Mch non numerous than those of the other places 
is the catalogue, Hertheau ( t.xrg. Handb .) sug- 
eafts that Senaah represe n ts not a single place but 
s district; but there is nothing to corroborate 
this. 

la the parallel passages of 1 Esdras (iv. 23) the 
same is given Axxaas, and the number 3,330. 

G. 

• SENATE occurs in the N T. only in Acts 
v. 21, the translation of ytpovcla* also peculiar to 
Oat place- As cvreftpior accompanies the term, it 
cannot be equivalent to Sanhedrim, but must denote 
s branch of that body, and no doubt, as the affinity 
«f meaning itself indicates, is interchangeable with 
Tper0rrlp« or, “ eldership,” one of the three classes 
prints, elders, scribes) collectively designated as 
the asnhedrim (see Acts iv. 6). We find yipoxtaia 
to 1 Maw. xii. 6; 2 Mace. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27; 
I Msec. L 8, where it designates the highest Jewish 
< ocmol of that earlier period, but whether the Couti- 

was then organized precisely like the Sanhedrim 
« the time of the Saviour is not easily determined. 
V Friftxsche, Htmdb. tn dm Apohyphm, iii. 
181 1 1 The I -atin V ulgate renders ytpoinr(a by 
»«iu and sraioi r* On the genera] topic, see in 
lW [ tictiemtry , Ei.Dfe.Rs; SAXHEnRIM. H. 

8ENKH [flora]; 2* rrd, [Vat. Er 

*wap:j Alrx. omits: 8m*). 'Hie name of ooe of the 
t»* jwdated rocks which stood in the “ passage of 
UiduMwh,” aft the time of the adventure of Jona- 
than and bis armor-bearer ( 1 Sam. xiv. 4). It was 
the mothern one of the two (ver. 5 ), and the near- 
•aieijri*. The name in Hebrew means a 44 thorn,” 
v thnrn b'mh, and is applied elsewhere only to the 
woaeable thorn of Horeb; but whether it refers 

• Uw iaetanre to the shape of the rock, or to the 
nveth of sracA upon it, we cannot ascertain. The 
hoar » more consistent with analogy. It is re- 
— dilils that Josephus ( B. J. v. 2. $ 1 ), in de- 
wntiag the route of Titus from the north to Jeru- 
tohm, mentions that the last encampment of his 
■toy was aft a spot ** which in the Jews tongue is 
tolsd the valley ” or perhaps the plain “ of thorns 
haavAwr otadr), near a certain village called Ga- 
^thmoolr,” L f. Gibeath of Saul. The ravine of 
Miahansh m about four miles from the hill which 

* with tolerable certainty, identified with Gibeah. 


• tbs rack sf Santo of 1 8am. xiv. 4 Is hardly ap- 
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This distance is perhaps too great to suit Josephus 
expression; still the point is worth notice. G. 

SE'NIR ("^3^7 [ooaf of mail] : [Jo vlfh Je* 
refp; Alex.] 2ov«ip» [end so Vat. in 1 Chr. :] Saniry 
This name occurs twice in the A. V., namely, 1 Chr. 
v. 23, and Ks. xxvii. 6 ; but it should be found in 
two other passages, in each of which the Hebrew 
word is exactly similar to the above, namely, Dent, 
iii. 9, and Cant. iv. 8. In these it appears in the 
A. V. as Shexir. Even this slight change is un- 
fortunate, since, as one of the few Amorite words pre- 
served, the name possesses an interest which should 
have protected it from the addition of a single letter. 
It is the Amorite name for the mountain, in the north 
of Palestine which the Hebrews called Hkkmox, ami 
the Phoenicians Sirion; or perhaps it was rather 
the name for a portion of the mountain than the 
whole. In 1 Chr. v. 23, and Cant iv. 8, Hermon 
and it are mentioned as distinct Abulfeda (ed. 
Kohler, p. 164, quoted by Gesenius) reports that 
the part of Anti-Lebanon north of Damascus — that 
usually denominated Jebtl tsh-Shurky , “ the East 
Mountain ” — was in his day called Senir. The use 
of the word in Ezekiel is singular. In describing 
Tyre we should naturally expect to find the Phoe- 
nician name (Sirion) of the mountain employed, 
if the ordinary Israelite name (Hermon) were dis- 
carded. That it is not so may show that in the 
time of Ezekiel the name of Senir had lost its orig- 
inal significance as an Amorite name, and was em- 
ployed without that restriction. 

The Targum of Joseph ou 1 Chr. v. 23 (ed. Beck ) 

renders Senir by 'THJ of which 

the most probable translation is “ the mountain of 
the plains of the Perizxitea.” In the edition of 

Wilkins the text is titered to 'TVQ ^P® 13, 
“ the mountain that corrupteth fruits,” in agree- 
ment with the Targums on Deut. iii. 9, though it 
is there given as the equivalent of Sirion. Which 
of these is the original it is perhaps impossible now 
to decide. The former has the slight consideration 
in its favor, that the Hivites are specially mentioned 
as “ under Mount Hermon,” and thus may have 
been connected or confounded with the Perizzites ; 
or the reading may have arisen from mere caprice, 
as that of the Sam. version of Deut. iii. 9 appear* 
to have done. [See Sam a kit ax Pextatkuch, 
p.2812 6.] G. 

SENNACH ERIB or SENNACHE RIB 
(^’TTpP [see below]: [Rom. in 2 K. and 2 
Chr.j 2*yraxriptp, [iu Is.] 2«rra [Vat. 
Alex, and Sin. J * vraxVfmp throughout, exc. 2 K- 
xviii. 13, Alex. Scrax.* *nd I*- xxxvii. 21, Sin. 
-X»)p‘^0 2*raxlipt&of, Joseph.; 2avax<ipt0ot* 
Herod.: Smwtchtrib) was the son and successor of 
Sargon. [Sargon.J His name in the original b 
read as Tun-aJdn-ir!o, which b understood to mean, 
“ Sin (or the Moon) increases brothers: ” an indica- 
tion that he was not the first-lorn of hb father. The 
IAX. have thus approached much more nearly to 
the native articulation than the Jews of Palestine, 
hsving kept the vowel-sounds almost exactly, and 
nterely changed the labial at the close from $ to 
Josephus has been even more entirely correct, hav- 
ing only added the Greek nominatival ending. 

We know little or nothing of Sennacherib during 
his father's lifetime. Prom hb name, and from a 
circumstance related by Polyhistor, we may gather 
that he was not the eldest son, and not the heir to 
the crown till the year before hb father's death. 
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Polyhistor (Mowing Berocus) related that the trib- teetion of Egypt, which seem to have ban u p riri 
titary kingdom of Babylon waa held by a brother by Sennacherib as the true cam of the > rai 
— who would doubtless be an elder brother — of troubles. Instead, therefore, of besieging Jerv 
Sennacherib's, not long before that prince came to salem, the Assyrian king marched past it to the 
the throne (Beros. Fr. 12). Sennacherib’s brother Egyptian frontier, attacked onoe more Lartash tad 
was succeeded by a certain Hagisa, who reigned Libnah, but apparently failed to take them, vat 
only a mouth, being murdered by Merodach-Bala- messengers from the former to Heaekah 2 & 
dan, who theh took the throne and held it six xviii. 17 ), and on their return without his sat /**- 
months. These events belong to the year b. c. 703, sion wrote him a threatening letter (2 K xix. 14 
which seems to have been the last year of Sargon. while he still continued to press the war soma 
Sennacherib mounted the throne b. c. 702. His Egypt, which had called in the ■— ‘s— » of Tr 


first efforts were directed to crushing the revolt of 
Babylonia, which he invaded with a large army. 
Merodach-Baladan ventured on a battle, but was 
defeated and driven from the country. Sennacherib 
then made Belibus, an officer of his court, viceroy, 
and, quitting Babylonia, ravaged the lands of the 
Aramcan tribes on the Tigris and Euphrates, 
whence he carried off 200,000 captives. In the 
ensuing year (b. c. 701) he made war upon the 
independent tribes in Mount Zagros, and penetrated 
thence to Media, where he reduced a portion of the 
nation which had been previously independent. In 
his third year (b. c. 700) he turned his arms towards 
the west, chastised Sidon, took tribute from Tyre, 
A rad us, and the other Phoenician cities, as well as 
from Edom and Ashdod, besieged and captured 
Ascalon, made war on Egypt, which was still de- 
jvndent on Ethiopia, took Libnah and Lachish on 
the Egyptian frontier, and, having probably con- 
cluded a convention with his chief enemy, 0 finally 
marched against Hezekiah, king of Judah. Heze- 
kiah, apparently, had not only revolted and with- 
held his tribute, but had intermeddled with the 
affairs of the Philistian cities, and given his support 
to the party opposed to the influence of Assyria. 
It was at this time that “ Sennacherib came up 
against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took 
them ” (2 K. xviii. 13). There can be no doubt 
that the record which he has left of his campaign 
against “ Hiskiah ” in his third year, is the war 
with Hezekiah so briefly touched in the four verses 
of this chapter (w. 13-16). The Jewish monarch 
was compelled to make a most humble submission, 
lie agreed to bear whatever the Great King laid 
upon him ; and that monarch, besides carrying off 
a rich booty and more than 200,000 captives, sp- 
linted him a fixed tribute of 300 talents of silver, 
and 30 talents of gold. He also deprived him of a 
considerable portion of his territory, which be be- 
stowed on the petty kings of Ashdod, Ekron, and 
Gaza. Having made these arrangements, he left 
Palestine and returned into his own country. 

In the following year (b. c. 699), Sennacherib 
invaded Babylonia for the second time. Merodach- 
Baladan continued to have a party in that country, 
where his brothers still resided ; and it may be 
suspected that the viceroy, Belibus, either secretly 
favored his cause, or at any rate was remiss in 
opposing It The Assyrian monarch, therefore, 
i<«ok the field in person, defeated a Chaldaean chief 
who had taken up anus on behalf of the banished 
king, expelled the king's brothers, and displacing 
Belibus, put one of bis own sons on the throne in 
his stead. 

It was perhaps in this same year that Sen- 
nacherib made his second expedition into Palestine. 
Hezekiah had again revolted, and claimed the pro- 

a The impression on clay of the seal of Sabaeo, found 
in Sennacherib’s palace at Koyupjik, had probably 
teeo appended to this treaty. 


hakab, king of Ethiopia (ifiid. ter. 9). Tirtojo. 
was hastening to the aid of the Egyptians, let pre- 
ably had not yet united his troops with iKj' 
when an event occurred which relieved both Isr * 
and Judaea from their danger. In one nick? •*- 
Assyrians lost other by a pestilence or bv • 
more awful manifestation of Divine power, i&V •• 
men ! The camp immediately broke up — the l r; 
fled — the Egyptians, naturally enough, as the de- 
struction happened upon their borders, ascribed h t 
their own gods, and made a boast of it centuries rw 
(Herod, ii. 141). Sennacherib reached hi* csi.-* 
in safety, and was not deterred, by the tern* i* cm- 
aster which bad befallen his anus, from eogsjv 
in other wars, though he seems thence f orw a rd u 
have carefully avoided Palestine. In bit fifth yes r 
he led an expedition into Armenia and Media: iAr 
which, from his sixth to his eighth year, hr 
engaged in wars with Susiana and Babylonia. Inn 
this point his annals foil us. 

Sennacherib reigned twenty-two yean. The daw 
of bis accession is fixed by the ('anon of Pudem? v 
b. c. 702, the first year of Belibns or Eh bo*. P* 
date of his death is marked in the tame dursar i 
by the accession of Asaridanua (Eaar-Haddan u 
the throne of Babylon in b. c. 680. The mooanaro’* 
are in exact conformity with these dates, for 
22d year of Sennacherib has been found o » 
them, while they have not furnished any wucr « 
a later year. 

It is impossible to reconcile these dates with tv 
chronology of Hezekiah’a reign, accord i tv to the 
numbers of the present Hebrew text. Thom nrr- 
hers assign to Hezekiah the space between a < T* 
and b. c. 697. Consequently the first iimtac * 
Sennacherib falls into Hesekiah'a rina/*## . 
year instead of his fourteenth, as stated ta i k 
xviii. 13, and Is. xxxvi. 1. Various solutions ha*v 
been proposed of this difficulty. According to ns 
there has been a dislocation as wefl aa an alterstxw 
of the text. Originally the words ran. *• Now '* 
came to pass in the fourteenth year of king H ra- 
kish, that the king of Assyria [Nugon] eaaar 
against the fenced cities of Judah.” Then fhJfi** 
ch. xx. ( Is. xxxviii. ) — “In those days waa Hearts* * 
sick unto death,” etc.; after which came the w 
rati v® of Sennacherib's two invasions. [ Nr H i z » 
kiah.] Another suggestion is. that the year » - 
been altered in 2 K. xviii. 13 and Is. xxxvi. 1. ‘ % 
scribe, who, referring the narrative in eh n U 
xxxviii.) to the period of Sennacherib * fru :»•■ 
sion, concluded (from xx. 6) that the wt« * h 
pened in Uezeki&h's fourteenth year KawLn*. • 
Herodotus , vol. i. p. 479, note 2). and thereto 
boldly changed “twenty-seventh” into ••fif- 
teenth.” 

Sennacherib was one of the moat mag ra fierat «4 
the Assyrian kings. He seems to have twev thr 
first who fixed the seat of government permanent!' 
at Nineveh, which he carefully repaired and ahnai 
with splendid buildings. His greatest rat ta the 
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phoi itKoyngjik, which covered a space of 
kwve ei gh t acres, and was adorned throughout with 
scu lptur e of finished execution. He built also, or 
wpaiwd, a second palace at Nineveh on the mound 
4 Xehbi Yanas, confined the Tigris to its channel 
by an embankment of brick, restored the ancient 
aqnadaets which had gooe to decay, and gave to 
Xinrveh that splendor which she thenceforth re- 
tained till the ruin of the empire. He also erected 
■miDieta in distant countries. It is his memorial 
which atill remains • at the mouth of the Nahr-tL 
on the coast of Syria, side by aide with an 
baaipcion of Raineses the Great, recording his con- 
fBBsta six centuries earlier. 

Of the death of Sennacherib nothing is known 
be^od the brief statement of Scripture, that “ at 
he was worshipping in the house of Nisroch (?), his 
god, Ad ramm e l ec h and Sharezer his sons smote him 
with the sword, and escaped into the land of Ar- 
menia ” (2 K- six. 37 ; la. xxxviL 38). It is curious 
tW M oses of Chorene and Alexander i’olyhistor 
s ho w I d both call the elder of these two sons by a 
«l.Amnt name (Ardumassnes or Argamoxanus); 
sad it is still mors curious that Abydenus, who 
renanfly drew from Beroeut, should interpose a king 
Nergfina between Sennacherib and Adrammelech, 
acd make the latter be slain by Esarhaddon (Euaeb. 
f Xr. Cat l i. 9; comp. i. 5, and see also Moe. Chor. 
•frw. fJisL i. 22 k Moses, on the contrary, confirms 
Us escape of both brothers, and mentions the parts 
d Armenia where they settled, and which were 
dhrwacde peopled by their descendants. G. R. 

BKNU'AH (HHSO!? {brMmg, G«.] :’A<ro- 
d* VwsrtK Properly Hasaenuah, with the def. 
■tide. A Benjamite, the father of Judah, who 
•w second over the city after the return from Baby- 
kn <Xeh- xi-9). In 1 Chr. ix. 7, 44 Judah the son 
d denuah ” ia “ Hodariah the ton of Hasenuah." 
[Hasxxuah.] 

SBOTtlM (O'nVr [Joriry]: [V»t 

I sap i s p ;] Alex. 3«« pi r: Seorim). The chief of 
the Mrth of the twenty-four courses of priests in- 
ssitd by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 8). 

SETH AH Pp9 [Aoot] : lo^pd; Alex. 2«- 
Sephar). It la written, after the enumera- 
te of the tons of Joktan, “and their dwelling was 
Masha so thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of 
«■* *’ (Gen. x. 30). The immigration of the 
Jo ktmitra was probably from west to emit, as we 
bass shown in Arabia, Mksha, etc., aod they oc- 
npwd the southwestern portion of the peninsula. 
IV undoubted identifications of Arabian places 
•ed tribes with their Joktanite originals are in- 
dadsd w i t hi n these limits and point to Sephar as 
««dem boundary. There appears to be little 
that the ancient sea-port town called Dha- 
f '* ri or Z\fan, and Dkafdr or Zfdr, without 
1 * •**fiexioual termination, represents the Biblical 
sr district: thus the etymology is sufficiently 
mw, sod the situation exactly agrees with the re- 
puuwuil* of the case. Accordingly, it has been 
MraJly accepted as the Sephar of Genesis. But 
Ur ftymofogical fitness of this site opens out an- 


• *» bee been Mated that to 1981 the French oocu- 
Syria d e stroyed this tablet, aod replaced It by 

■ fetwriptten ta their own booor ; bat such so act 
* dU hn *mm seamsiy p n ss fb li In the tune teen th 

k h e 1 FVI t has fslleo Into so absurd error In hie 
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other question, inasmuch as there are no less than 
four places bearing the same name, besides several 
others bearing names that are merely variations 
from the same root. The frequent recurrence of 
these variations is curious; but we need only here 
concern ourselves with the four first named places, 
and of these two only are important to the subject 
of this article. They are of twofold .importance, as 
bearing on the site of Sephar, and as being closely 
connected with the ancient history of the Joktanite 
kingdom of Southern Arabia, the kingdom founded 
by the tribes sprung from the eons of Joktan. 'The 
following extracts will put in a clear light what the 
best Arabian writers themselves say on the subject. 
The first is from the most important of the Arabic 
Lexicons: — 

44 Dhafdri (jUUd) is a town of the Yemen; 
* 

one says, ‘ He who enters Dhafdri learns the Him- 
yeritic.* .... Es-SdghAnee says, 4 In the Yemen 
are four places, every one of which is called Dha- 
fdri ; two cities and two fortresses. The two 
cities are Dhafdri-l-HakL, near Ant’d, two days’ 
journey from it on the sooth; and the Tubbaas 
used to abide there, and it is said that it is Ant’d 
[itself]. In relation to it is called the onyx of 
Dhafdri. (Ibn-es-Sikkeet says that the onyx of 
Dhafdri is so called in relation to Dhafdri- Asad, 
a city in the Yemen.) Another is in the Yemen, 
near MiibdL, in the extremity of the Yemen, and 
is known by the name of Dhafdri-s- Sahib [that is, 
of the sea-coast], and in relation to it is called the 
KuaI- D hafdri [either costua or aloes- wood], that 
is, the wood with which one fumigates, because it 
is brought thither from India, and from it to [the 
rest of] the Yemen.’ .... And it Yakoot meant, 
for be said, 4 Dhafdri .... is a city in the ex- 
tremity of the Yemen, near to Eth-Shihr As to 
the two fortresses, one of them is a fortress on the 
south of Am’d, two days’ journey from it, in the 
country of [the tribe of] Benoo-hfurad, and it is 
called Dhafdri-i- Wadiyryn [that is, of the Two 
Valleys]. It is also called Dhafdri-Zeyd ; and 
another is on the north thereof, also two days’ jour- 
ney from it, in the country of Hemddn , and is 
called Dhafdri dh-Dhahir" (7\p-ef-* Arous, MS., 
a. v.)J> 

Yakoot, in his Homonymous Dictionary (Et- 
Mushtarak, s. v.) says: 4 ‘ Dhafdri is a celebrated 
city in the extremity of the country of the Yemen, 
between ’ Oman and Mirbat, on the shore of the 
sea of India: I have been informed of this by one 
who has seen it prosperous, abounding in good 
things. It is near Esh-Shihr. Dhafdri-Ztyd is a 
fortress in the Yemen, in the territory of If abb, 
and Dhafdri is a city near to San d, and in relation 
to it is called the Dhafdri onyx; in it was the 
abode of the kings of Himyer, and of it was said 
‘ He who enters Dhafdri learns the Himyeritic;’ - 
and it is said that Ant’d itself is Dhafdri 

Lastly, in the Geographical Dictionary called the 
Marastd, which is ascribed to Y&koot, we read, 
s. v.: 44 Dhafdri: two cities in the Yemen, one of 


Geography, noticed by M. Fresnel (IV« Ltttrr, p. 817) 
He endeavors to prove that the two Zafaris were only 
one, by supposing that the inland town, which h« 
places only twsnty-foor leagues from Sba’o, wu ortg 
tnaily on the ssa coast. 
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(hen near to San' a, in relation to which ia oiled 
the Dkafari onyx : in it was the dwelling of the 
kings of Hirmer; and it is said that Dhnfdri is the 
eitj of San'a itself. And Dkafari of this day ia a 
city on the shore of the sea of India, between it and 
Mil -bat are five parasaugs of the territories of Esh- 
Skikr, [and it is] near to Sukar, and Mirbat is the 
other anchorage besides Dkafari. Frankincense is 
only found on the mountain of Dkafari of Esk- 
8/iikr.” 

These extracts show that the city of Dkafiri 
near Sana was very little known to the writers, 
and that little only by tradition : it was even sup- 
posed to be the same as, or another name for 
San'a, and its site bad evidently fallen into obliv- 
ion at their day. But the seaport of this name 
was a celebrated city, still flourishing, and identified 
on the authority of an eye-witness. M. Fresnel has 
endeavored to prove that this city, and not the 
western one, was the Himyerite capital; tnd cer- 
tainly his opinion appears to be borne out by most 
of the foots that have been brought to light. 
Niebuhr, however, mentions the ruins of Dkafari 
near Yereem, which would be those of the western 
city ( Otter . p. 206). While Dhafaii is often 
mentioned as the capital in the history of the Him- 
yerite kingdom (Caussin, Essai, i. pauim), it was 
also in the later times of the kingdom the seat of s 
Christian Church (Philostorgius, Hist. EccUs. iii. 4). 

But, leaving this curious point, it remains to 
give what is known respecting Dkafari the sea- 
port, or as it will be more convenient to call it, 
after the usual pronunciation, Zafar. All the evi- 
dence is clearly in favor of this site being that of 
the Sephar of the Bible, and the identification has 
accordingly been generally accepted by critics. 
More accurately, it ap|tears to preserve the name 
mentioned in Gen. x. 30, and to be in the district 
anciently so named. It is situate on the coast, in 
the province of Hadramawt, and near to the district 
which adjoins that province on the east, called / sb- 
Shikr (or, as M. Fresnel says it is pronounced in 
the modern Hiroyeritic, Skker). Wellsted nays of 
it, “ Doftir is situated beneath a lofty mountain ’’ 
(it 453). In the Marasid it is said, as we have 
seen, that frankincense (in the author’s time) was 
found only in the “ mountain of Dkafari ; '* and 
Niebuhr (Descr. p. 248) says that it exports the 
best frankincense. M. Fresnel gives almost all that 
is known of the present state of this old site in his 
Lettres sur t Hist. (Us Ambes aratU t ! slnmisme 
(V« Lettre, Joum. Asiat . iii« stfrie, tome v.). Zu- 
far, he tells us, prouounced by the modem inhab- 
itants “ isfor,’’ is now the name of a series of vil- 
lages situate some of them on the shore, and some 
close to the shore, of the Indian Ocean, between 
Mirbat and Bas-Sajir, extending a distance of two 
da>s’ journey, or 17 or 18 hours, from east to west. 
Proceeding in this direction, those near the shore 
are named TdJcah , t.d- Dakar ttz, El-RtUtd, El- 
Hafth , Snldhah , and Avckad. The first four are on 
the sea-shore, and the last two at a small distance 
from it EL-BeUed, otherwise called Harkam , is, 
in M. Fresnel’s opinion, the ancient Zafdr. It is 
in ruins, hut ruins that attest its former prosperity. 
The inhabitants were celebrated for their hospital- 
ity. There are now only three or four inhabited 


a Obtained by taking the prefixed preposition a* 
part of the name — T")£D2 ; and at the same time 
rqfrcttaf the final D. 
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booses in El-BtUed. It is on a small periasols 
lying between the ocean and a bay, and the put ■ 
on the land side of the town. In the present day 
during nearly the whole of the year, at least at lo* 
tide, the bay is a lake, and the peninsula so isth- 
mus, but the lake is of sweet water. In the rsisy 
season, which is in the spring, it is a gulf, of sweet 
water at low tide and of salt water at high tide. 

The classical writers mention Sapphar metrop- 
olis (Xaw fdpa tirrrpdwoXis) or Sapbar (in An 
PrripL p. 274), in long. 88°, 1st. 14° SO', actvruj< 
to PtoL, the capital of the Sappharitse (law^apra . 
placed by Ptol. (ri. 6, § 25) near the llomrrri*, 
but their accounts are obscure, and pruhall; lr*« 
hearsay. In later times, as we ha* e already mi, 
it was the seat of a Christian Church : one of Umt 
which were founded A. D. 34S, by permission of the 
reigning Tubbaa, in Dkafari (written 7ryd<in*, 
Tchpopor, by Pbikwtorgius, HisL EccUs . in 4 . i* 
'Aden, and on the shores of the Persian Gulf 
Theophihis, who was sent with an embassy by or- 
der of the emperor Constantine to effect this per- 
pose, was the first bishop (Caussin. i. Ill ff. u b 
the reigh of Abrahah (a. d. 537 - 6701 , S. Gregn- 
tius was bishop of these churches, having been mi 
by the Patriarch of Alexandria (ef. authorities cited 
by Caussin, i. 142-145). E. S. P. 

SEPH'ABAD (Tlpp [«e Wow]: Tir* 

i. t. u bpania ” : (.{ in U4k 

MSS. : in Bosporo). A name which ocean m 
Obad. ver. 20 only, as that of a place in which tie 
Jews of Jerusalem were then held in captivity, and 
whence they were to return to ponses i tbs citin vt 
the south. 

Its situation has always been a matter of un- 
certainty, and eaunot even now be said to l* 
settled. 

1. The reading of the LXX. given above. u»! 
followed by the Arabic Version, is probably a mere 
conjecture, though it may point to a modified fcru 
of the name in the then original, namely, >cpfw 
rath. In Jerome's copy of the LXX. it appease u> 
have been Ebfpdrris, since (Comm, m AU; be 
renders their version of the verse tmsusuyrario Js- 
rt isnlem usque Eupkrotkem. This is certainly ex- 
tremely ingenious, but will hardly bold water whew 
we turn it hack into Hebrew. 

2. The reading of the Vulgate, fln p tvi iy *m 
adopted by Jerome from his Jewish instruct'*, 
who considered it to be “ the place to which Ha- 
drian had transported the captive* Crum Jenauabm ’ 
(Comm, tfi Abdinm). This interpretation J tri m s 
did not accept, hut preferred rather to treat Scpb- 
arad as connected with a similar Amvrian siri 
signifying a “ boundary," and to consider tbs pus- 
sage as denoting the dispersion of the Jews into al 
regions. 

We have no means of knowing to which Bospo- 
rus Jerome's teacher alluded — the ( immman -r 
the Thracian. If the former (Strait of . 

which was in Iberia, it is not impc*>itk that tkm 
Rabbi, as ignorant of geography outside the H** 
Ijmd as most of his brethren, confounded it u*t> 
Iberia in Spain, and thus agreed with tie re* * 
the Jews whose opinions haveeusne down to u* 1' 
the Utter (Strait of Constantinople), then be r-»< 
be taken as confirming the most modem opu - « 
(noticed below ), that Sepharad was Sardis in Ljfa 

The Targum Jonathan (see above' sad tbs 
Peshito-Syriac, and from them the modem Jews, 
interpret Sepharad as Spain (lvpanda and l*fsu*» 
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Me common variation of which name, Hesperia 
< Gwgr, i. 10746). does certainly bear con- 

siderable resemblance to Sepharad ; and so deeply 
ha* this taken root that at the present day the 
Spanish Jews, who form the chief of the two 
great sections into which the Jewish nation 
divided, axe called by the Jews themselves the 
S^pkni-r/im^ German Jews being known as the 
Aakkrmstzim,. 

It is difficult to suppose that either of these can 
bs the true explanation of Sepharad. The proph- 
*7 of Olediah has every appearance of referring to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
■nd there is no reason to lelieve that any Jews had 
been at that early date transported to Spain. 

X Others have suggested the identity of Seph- 
■rad with Sipphara ui Mesopotamia, but that is 
more prohahly Seimiarvaim. 

4. The name has perhaps been discovered in 
the cunethrm Persian inscriptions of Nahh-i-Rus- 
a mi B*hj*tnn ; ami also in a list of Asiatic na- 
tMjos given by Niebuhr (Reiteb. ii. pi. 31). In the 
l»rt*r it occurs between Ka Ta Pa TUK. (Cappa- 
doaa) »nd Ta UNA (Ionia). De Sacy was the 
fire to prop** the identification of this with Seph- 
• rah, and sul sejuently it was suggested by Lassen 
tvt S Pa ka I) was identical with Sardis, the an- 
aent cap* Lai of l.yd a This identification is ap- 
proved of by Winer, and adopted by l>r. Pusey 
/•/rod. to O't vl. p. 232, wo/e, also p. 245). In 
rapport of this, burst (Hamitcb. ii. 95 a) points 
not that Antigunus (cir. b. c. 320) may very prob- 
*• ly have taken some of bis Jewish captives to Sar- 
4v; bat it i* more consistent with the apparent 
> of dad iab's prophecy to believe that he is 
to the event mentioned by Joel (iii. 6), 
wtaca •* children of Judah and Jerusalem** were 
to the “sons of the Javaniin ” (lonians), 
wt^ch — a* the first captivity that had befallen 
the kingdom of Judah, and a transportation to a 
•trance Und, and that beyond the sea — could 
fcard.y fail to m ak e an enduring impression upon 
u* utixm. 

X Kwaid ( PrapheUn , L 404) considers that 
Sepharad has a connection with Zarephath in the 
f*-«wrf.ng verse; and while deprecating the “ pen- 
etraLsuo “ of those who hare discovered the name 

a esne/'/m inscription, suggests that the true 
f a d i ng » Sephararu, and tliat it is to be found 
n a piaoe three liouri from Akbt, ». t. doubtless 
lav modrm She /* i ’ Omar % a place of much an- 
rrpute and veneration among the Jews of 
(•« Zunx, note to “ I’arcbi,” p. 428); 
*■! u is otA obvious bow a residence within the 
it «« Load ean hate been spoken of as a captivity, 
■»i there are considerable differences in the form 
•* the two names. 

4 b ls e ba rlis (.Si t/tpL No. 1778) has devoted 
to thu name; and, among other euu- 
, ingeniously suggests that the *♦ Spartans ” 
f I Mane. xii. 5 are accurately “ Sepharadite*." 
r us nggntw»n, however, does not appear to have 
wand the tat of later investigation. [Sec Spa li- 
ra**) G. 

Plnsy places liippara or Sippara on the 
'.Yah Ayam), Instsfcd of on the Euphrates, 
t Is to the artiBt Ui channel which branched 
bsra mm Euphrates at tfippera, and led to the 

i ve* ChsM excavated by Nebuchadnes- 

tSiUso* called this branch Ar acam is ’’ 

Mihiio [FV 10). 
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SEPHARVAIM (D^SD [see below]: 
1nr<papovatp,*Eir<papovaip' Sepfmt'cnim) is men- 
tioned by Sennacherib in his letter to Hezekiah as 
a city whose king had been unable to resist the 
Assyrians (2 K. xix. 13; Is. xxxvii. 13; comp. 
2 K. xviii. 34). It is coupled with Hena and 
Ava, or Ivah, which were towns on the Euphrates 
above Babylon. Again, it is mentioned, in 2 K. 
xvii. 24, as one of the places from which colonists 
were transported to people the desolate Samaria, 
after the Israelites had been carried into captivity, 
where it was again joined with Ava, and also with 
Cuthah and Babylon. These indications are enough 
to justify us in identifying the place with the 
famous town of Sippara, on the Euphrates above 
Babylon (Ptol. v. 18), which was near the site of 
the modern Mosaih. Sippara was mentioned by 
Boros us as the place where, according to him, 
Xithrus (or Noah) buried the records of the ante- 
diluvian world at the time of the Deluge, and from 
which bis posterity recovered them afterwards. 
( Frngm . Hitt. Gr. ii. 501, iv. 280.) Ahydenus 
calls it w6\iv 'Ximrapr\vu>v (/V. 9), and says that 
Nebuchadnezzar excavated a vast lake in its vicin- 
ity for the purposes of irrigation. Pliny seems to 
intend the same place by his “oppida Hippareno- 
rum” a — where, according to him, was a great 
seat of the Chnldaic learning (//. N. vi. 30). The 
plural form here used by Pliny may be compared 
with the dual form in use among the Jews; and 
the explanation of both is to be found in the fact 
that there were two Sipparas, one on either side 
of the river. Beroeus called Sippara, “ a city of 
the sun” ('HAfou w6\iy); and in the inscriptions 
it bears the same title, being called Tsi/tur thn 
Shnmns , or “ Sippara of the sun ” — the sun being 
the chief object of worship there. Hence the Se- 
pharvites are said, in 2 K. xvii. 31, to have “burnt 
their children in the fire to Adranunelech and 
Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim ” — these 
two distinct deities representing respectively the 
male and female powers of the sun, as Uunus and 
Luna represented the inale and female powers of 
the moon among the Homans. G. K. 

• SE'PH ARVITES 

ovatfix Vat- %«pq>apour ; Alex. XeAfapovcup. 

hi (/ui ernnt de Sepharvaim), 2 K. xviL 31. The 
people of Seimiakvaim. H. 

SKPHE'LA (if Sephela). The 

Greek form of the ancient word h»s-Sh?fildh 

(•^7^7^)’ nft *‘ ve name for the southern di- 
vision of the low-lying flat district which intervenes 
between the central highlands of the Holy Land 
and the Mediterranean, the other and northern por- 
tion of which was known as Shaiion. The name 
occurs throughout the topographical records of 
Joshua, the historical works, and the topographical 
passages in the Prophets; always with the article 
prefixed, and alwavs denoting the same region * 
(Ileut. i. 7; Josh. it. 1, x. 40. xi. 2, J6 n, xii. 8. 
xv. 33; Judg. i. 9; 1 K. x. 27; 1 ('hr. xxvii. 28; 
2 Chr. i. 15, ix. 27, xxvi. 10, xxviii. 18; Jer. xvii. 
26, xxxii. 44, xxxiii. 13; Obad. 19; Zech. vii. 7). 
In each of these passages, however, the word is 


h So absolute is this usage, that on the single o cca 
don where it Is used without the article <Jo*h. si. 166 
It evidently does not denote the region referred tr 
above, bat the plains surrounding tbo mo mums at 
Ephraim 
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treated in the A. V. not u a proper name, analo- 
gous to the Cantpagna , the WoLh, the Carse, but 
as a mere appellative, and rendered “ the vale," 
♦the ralley,” “the plain,” “the low plains,” 
and “ the low country.” How destructive this is 
to the force of the narrative may be realised by im- 
agining what confusion would be caused in the 
translation of an English historical work into a 
foreign tongue, if such a name as “ The Downs ” 
were rendered by some general term applicable to 
any other district in the country of similar forma- 
tion. Fortunately the book of Maccabees has re- 
deemed our Version from the charge of having 
entirely suppressed this interesting name. In 
1 Macc. xii. 38 the name Sephela is found, though 
even here stripped of the article, which was at- 
tached to it in Hebrew, and still accompanies 
it in the Greek of the passage. 

Whether the name is given in the Hebrew 
Scriptures in the shape in which the Israelites en- 
countered it on entering the country, or modified 
so as to conform it to the Hebrew root thnfal, and 
thus (according to the constant tendency of lan- 
guage) bring it to a form intelligent to Hebrews — 
we shall probably never know. The root to which 
it is related is in common use both in Hebrew and 
Arabic. In the Utter it has originated more than 
one proper name — as Mespila, now known as 
Koyunjik ; eb.Wetfale, one of the quarters of the 
city of Mecca (Burckhardt, Arabia, L 203, 204) ; and 
Seville, originally FlispaUs, probably so called from 
its wide plain (Arias Montano, in Ford, Handbook 
of Spain). 

The name Shefelah is retained in the old ver- 
sions, even those of the Samaritans, and Rabbi 
Joseph on Chronicles (probably as late as the 11th 
century a. d. ). It was actually in use down to 
the 5th century. Eusebius, and after him Jerome, 
( Onom. “ Sephela,” and Comm, on Obad. ), 
distinctly state that “the region round Eleuthe- 
ropolis on the north and west was so called.” 0 
And a careful investigation might not improbably 
discover the name still lingering about its ancient 
home even at the present day. 

No definite limits are mentioned to the Shefelah , 
nor is it probable that there were any. In the list 
of Joshua (xv. 33-47) it contains 43 “cities” as 
well as the hamlets and temporary villages depend- 
ent upon them. Of these, as Ur as our knowl- 
edge avaiU us, the most northern was Ekron, the 
most southern Gaza, and the most western Nezib 
(about 7 miles N. N. W. of Hebron). A Urge 
number of these towns, however, were situated not 
in the pUin, nor even on the western slopes of the 
central mountains, but in the mountains themselves. 
[Jarmutii; Keilah; Nezib, etc.] This seems 
to show, either that on the ancient principle of 
dividing territory one district might intrude into 
the limits of another, or, which is more probable, 
that, as already suggested, the name Shefebth did 
not originally mean a lowland, as it came to do in 
its accommodated Hebrew form. 

The Shtfhth was, and is, one of the most pro- 
ductive regions in the Holy Land. Sloping as it 
does gently to the sea, it receives every year a fresh 
dressing from the materials washed down from the 
mountains behind it by the furious rains of winter. 
This natural manure, aided by the great heat of 
Its climate, is sufficient to enable it to reward the 


a In his comment on Obadi&h, St. Jerome appears 
In exteod it to Lydda and Emmaus-Nicopolis ; and at 
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rude husbandry of its inhabitants year after ym 
with crops of corn which are described by the tm- 
ellers as prodigious. 

Thus it was in ancient times the corn- field of 
Syria, and as such the constant subject of wvUn 
between Philistines and Israelites, and the retags 
of the latter when the harvests in the central own- 
try were ruined by drought (2 K. ri'ii. 1-3). lint 
it was also, from its evenness, and from its situa- 
tion on the road between Egypt and Assyria, ex- 
posed to continual visits from foreign armies, nuti 
which at last led to the destruction of the Israel- 
ite kingdom. Iu the earlier history of the oh mtry 
the Israelites do not appear to have ventured into 
the Shefelah, but to have awaited the apprusch of 
their enemies from thence. Under the Maccabees, 
however, their tactics were changed, and it harms 
the field where some of the most hardly oontsslsd 
and successful of their battles were fought. 

These conditions have hardly altered in modcn 
times. Any invasion of Palestine must take place 
through the maritime plain, the natural and neh 
road to the highlands. U did so in Napolras s 
case, as has already been noticed under Palfatixi 
[iii 221*1 a]. The Shefebth is still one vast corn 
field; but the contests which take place oo it 
now reduced to those between the oppressed peas- 
ants and the insolent and rapacious officials ol the 
Turkish government, who are gradually pnttisc 
a stop by their extortions to all the industry 
this district, and driving active and willing hand* 
to better governed regions. [See Judah. toL i. 
p. 1490; Palestine, voL Iii. pp. 2290 L, 2196 i . 
Plains, 2547.] G- 

SEPTUAGINT. The Greek veraoo of Ue 
Old Testament known by this name, is like tU 
Nile, ftmtium qui ctlat ertyine*. Tbs cause* 
which produced it, the number and names of tt*r 
translators, the times at which different poftkci 
were translated, are all uncertain. 

It will therefore be best to launch oar skiff 
known waters, and try to track the stream upwards 
towards its source. 

This Version appears at the prese n t day la four 
principal editions. 

1. Biblia PolyglotU Compintensis, a. ik 1514- 
1517. [The publication of the work was not aa- 
thorized till 1520, and it did not get into gmrni 
circulation before 1522. — A.] 

2. The Aldine Edition, Venice, a. d. 151ft. 

3. The Roman Edition, edited under Pv» 
Sixtus V., A. D. 1587. [Some copies have u 
date 1586. These want the “Corrigenda iu N«a 
tionibus Psalterii,” etc., and the Print* jtmm .4 
Sixtus V., dated May 9, 1587. The copses if v. * 
later issue have the date 1586 changed to 1\*7 
with a pen. Before the work was puhli&hsd * 
was carefully revised, and many MS. corrects- • 
were made in all the copies. — A.] 

4. Fac-simile Edition of the Codex Mmw V 
nus, by H. H. Baber, a. d. 1816 [-1828]. 

1, 2. The texts of (1) and (2) wtfw profcat.y 
formed by collation of several MSS. 

3. The Homan edition (3) is printed from tW 
venerable Codex inrictnuu, but not without wany 
errors. The text has been followed in must sf tbit 
modern editions. 

A transcript of the Codex Vaticairaa. prvysrvd 
by Cardinal Mai, was lately published at Haase, ly 


ths sains time to exUod Sharon so for sooth saw 
clods ths Philistine cities. 
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ftrecfloot [Published In 1857, in 5 vols fol., 
iarfarimg the N. T.J It is to be regretted that 
this edition is not so accurate as to preclude the 
oKuritj of consulting the MS. The text of the 
Codex, sad the parts added by a later hand, to com- 
plete the Codex (among them nearly all Genesis), 
art printed in the same Greek type, with distin- 
gxsfaing notes. [See addition below.] 

4. I he Fac-simile Edition, by Mr. Baber, is 
printed with types made after the form of the let- 
ters in the (Wes AUxandrinus (Brit. Museum 
Library) far the Facsimile Edition of the New 
Tsstament, by Woide, in 1786. Great care was 
'ertoved on the sheets as they passed through the 
proa. 

* So me further account of the first three odi- 
um* ben mentioned seems desirable. The Com- 
pbrtsmian text has been supposed by many critics 
• a. y. Walton) to haw been arbitrarily formed by 
lbs editors, partly from the Septuagint and partly 
ftm the ocher Greek versions and even the Greek 
m i iam tatora. in order to make it more coo form a- 
Ur to the Hebrew or the Vulgate. The fact, bow- 
iw, is sow w«U established, that it represents a cer- 
tata cfasi of manuscripts, agreeing particularly with 
those buml*ned by Holmes and Parsons 19, 61, 72 
<■ part), 93, 108, 119, and 248. Of these we 
know that Nos. 108 and 248 were borrowed from 
the Vatican Library far the use of the editors. 
'.Set VerceUooe'a iWacc to Cardinal Mai’s Vet. 
st .Vcw. Trwt. e Cod. V r aL, Kom. 1857, vol. i. p. v.) 
The < ompluteoaian text was reprinted in the Ant- 
rap PoJyglott (1569-72), that of Vatable or rather 
C B. Bertram (ex ojtcina Snnctandreana [Heidel- 
berg], 1586 or 1587; ex off. Commeliniann [ibid.], 
15t», 1616 >, Wolder's (Hamb. 1596), and the Paris 
frJygJut 1 1628-45). It does not contain the 
fast ■ 1 Wy. third i book of Esdras. 

Is the dedication of the Aldine edition the text 
h aid to haw been formed from the collation of 
■as; my ancient manuscripts, u multis vetustiasi- 
us esempbribus collatis; ” but such expressions 
rnst le taken with large allowance. Its text in 
tie Pmuteurb accords with the MS. numbered by 
lUars £*. of the 10th or 11th century, belonging 
la the Lin- try of St. Mark in Venice, with which 
the ocher Vmice MSS. numbered by Holmes 68, 
120, 121, 122 agree, being all apparently tran- 
wripU of the same original. Copies of this edition, 
the first of the whole Bible in Greek, are now ex- 
asdagjy rare. There is one, however, in the Li- 
brary d Harvard College, deposited by the late 
George Livermore of Cambridge The variations 
d the Aldine text from that of the Roman edition 
■* gmn, though very imperfectly, in Walton’s 
Nick**, from which they have been copied by 
fas ia his edition of the Septuagint. As we haw 
fad frequent occasion to observe in this Dictionary, 
tfa ferns of the proper names in the common 
fcagfah ration of the Apocrypha generally agree 
*tth this edition, where it differs from the Roman 
tax Among the editions of the whole Bible in 
derived mainly from the Aldine, may be 
— * ■ mul those printed Argentorati, op. Wolf>h. 
CftfaM, 1526 some oopies dated 1529 ) ; 
faaha, per J. fftrroyium, 1545; ibid., per A”, 
fapfisyenus, 1550; and Franoof., ap. A. Wtcheli 
fared**. 1^97. The variations of the last from 
tie Akliar text are considerable. 

The Roman edition of the Septuagint has been 
pMnfly supposed to represent the text of the 
hams Vatican MS. No. 1209, and its readings 
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are continually quoted in the English edition of 
this Dictionary as those of that MS. But-this is 
a grave error. It is safe to say that in the forms 
of proper names alone it differs from the Vatican 
MS. in more than 1,000 places. The Vat. MS. 
was indeed used as the basis of the Roman edition, 
and was understood by the editors to be of the 
highest value; but many other ancient MSS. were 
collated for it, particularly one belonging to Cardi- 
nal Bessarion, an uncial of the 8th or 9th century, 
numbered 23 in the edition of Holmes and Par- 
sons, another in the possession of Cardinal Carafa, 
and several from the Medicean Library at Florence. 
The language of the Preface to the Roman edition 
(written by P. Morin us) might indeed lead the 
reader to suppose the text of the Vat. MS. to have 
been more closely followed than it really was 
though be admits that the editors have changed 
the old orthography, and have corrected evident 
mistakes of the copyist. The Preface of Cardinal 
Carafa to the Latin translation published the next 
year (1588) as a complement to the edition gives a 
more correct account of the matter. (See on this 
subject Vercellone’s Preface to Card. Mai's edition 
of the Vat MS., vol. i. p. vi., note, and comp. 
Tischendorf ’• Prole gom. to his 4th ed. of the Sept., 
p. lxxxix.) It should further be observed that the 
Vat. MS. wants the larger part of the book of 
Genesis (it commences with the word x6\iv, Gen. 
xlvi. 28), Ps. cv. 27-cxxxviii. 6, and the books of 
Maccabees. The poetical and prophetical books of 
the U. T. (with the exception of Job), and the 
apocryphal books of Baruch, Wisdom, and Eccleai- 
asticus, were not collated for the edition of Holmee 
and Parsons. The edition of Cardinal Mai men- 
tioned above is unsatisfactory (comp. Tischendorf, 
ut supra , p. lxxxix. ff.), though we may generally 
place confidence in its readings where its text dif- 
fers from that of the Roman edition. It will be 
wholly superseded by the magnificent edition now 
publishing at Rome under the direction of Vercd- 
kine, Cozza, and Sergio, to be completed in six volt., 
of which two at least (one containing the N. T.) 
have already (Feb. 1870) appeared. Comp, the 
art. New Testament, vob in. p. 2121 a. A. 

Other Editions. 

The Septuagint in Walton’s Polyglott (1657) is 
the Roman text, with the various readings of the 
Codex Alexandrinus. 

* The readings of other MSS. and of the Com- 
plutensian and Aldine editions are also given, and 
Walton reprints (vol. vi.) the valuable critical notes 
to the Roman edition, and to the Latin transla- 
tion by Flaminius Nobilius which accompanied it. 
The text of the Roman edition is not very faith- 
fully reproduced; see the Prolegomeua to Bus's 
edition of the Septuagint (1709). A. 

The Cambridge edition (1665), (Roman text,) is 
only valuable for the Preface by Pearson. 

An edition of the Cod. Alex, was published by 
Grade (Oxford, 1707-1720), but its critical value 
is far below that of Baber’s. It is printed in com- 
mon type, and the editor has exercised his judg- 
ment on the text, putting some words of the Codex 
in the margin, and replacing them by what he 
thought better readings, distinguished by a smaller 
type. This edition was reproduced by Brtitinger 
(Zurich, 1730 [-32]), 4 vols. 4to, with the various 
readings of the Vatican text [the Roman edition]. 

The edition of Bos (Franeq. 1709) follows the 
Roman text, with its Scholia and the various rea!- 
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Inga given in Walton's Polyglot*, especially those 
of the Cod. Alex. 

The valuable Critical Edition of Holmt * , con- 
tinued by Parson s, is similar in plan to the He- 
brew Bible of Rennicott ; it has the Roman text, 
with a large body of various readings from numer- 
ous MSS. and editions, Oxford^ 1798-1827 [in 5 
volt., fol.]. 

* For a full list of the MSS. used, see the end 

of vol. v.; they are described in the introductions 
to the different books. 1 he uncials are numbered 
I. to XIII., IX. also being numbered by mistake 
2J4, and XIII., 18. Nos. IV. and V. are really 
only parts of the same MS. To these are to be 
added Nos. 28, 27, 43, 258, and 262, making 17 
uncials in all. The whole number of cursives, after 
making allowance for these which are designated 
by two different numbers, appears to be 285; but 
several of these are either mere transcripts of others 
on the list, or copied from the same archetype. 
Very few, if any, of these MSS. contain the whole 
of the SeptqaginL A. 

The Oxford Edition, by Gaisfvrd, 1848, has the 
Roman text, with the various readings of the Codex 
Alexandrinus below. 

Tischendorf'* Editions (the 2d, 1856, [3d, 1860, 
4th, 1869,]) are on the same plan; be has added 
readings from some other MSS. discovered by him- 
self, ‘with very useful Prolegomena. 

* Besides the readings of the Cod. Alex., he 
has given those of the Coif ex Friderico-Aui/us- 
tanm, and of the Kphrem MS. (See note b be- 
low.) The 2d and subsequent editions contain the 
Septungint \ersion of the book of Daniel in addition 
to that of Theodotion. 'Hie first edition (1850) 
having been stereotyped, the important materials 


« There are some singular variations in 1 Kings 
(see the article on Kmos, vol. ii p. 1549 f.). 

b An uncial MS., brought by Tischendorf from St. 
Catherine’s Monastery, and named Codex Sinai tic us, is 
supposed by him to be as ancient as Cod- Vatican us (11.). 

• This important manuscript was published by 
Tischendorf at St. Petersburg in 1862 in 4 to Is. folio, 
the last containing the N. T. (For a description of 
the edition, see art. New Testament, Hi. 2120 6.) Of 
the Old Testament, It contains 1 Chr. ix 27-xi 22; 
Tobit ii. 2 to the end ; Judith, except xi. 14-xlii. 8 ; 
1st and 4th Mace. ; Isaiah ; Jer. i. 1-x. 25 ; the Minor 
Prophets from Joel to Mnlachi inclusive (wanting 
Ilosea, Amos, Micah); and all the remaining poetical 
books (Psilms, Prov., Eccle*., Cant., Wisdom of Sol., 
Kotlus., Job). The Codex Fruterico-Auffustanus, dis- 
covered by Tischendorf in 1844, and published in fac- 
simile at Leipxig in 1846, consists of 43 leaves of the 
same manuscript, containing 1 Chr. xi. 22-xix. 17 ; 
Bxr. ix. 9 to the end ; Neh. ; Esther ; Tobit 1. 1— ii. 2; 
Jer. x. 25 to the end : Lam I. I— ii. 20. A few more 
fragments, most of which had been used by the monks 
of St. Catherine for binding MSS., contain small por- 
tions of Gen. xxiii., xxiv., and Nutu. v., vi , vii., and 
were published by Tischendorf in bis Mon. Sarr. ined. 
Nov. Coll. vol. ii. p. 821 (1857), and Appendix Codd. 
Sin. Vat. Alex. pp. 3-6 (1867). The books of Tobit 
and Judith in the Sinaitic MS. present a recension of 
the text differing very widely from that in the Codex 
Tati ran its. 

Respecting the uncial MSS. mentioned in the text 
above, it should be stated that the fragments of the 
Coder Cot ton tan vs (I.), containing part of Genesis 
have been published by Tischendorf in his Mon. Sacr. 
ined. Nova Coll. vol. II. pp. 95-176 (1867). The new 
edition of the Codex Yaticanus (II.) by Vercellone and 
Others has already been referred to The Codex Am - 
I rostanus (Vll.), containing portions of the Pent, and 


gathered by Tischendorf since its pobbeabos b* 
not been used (except to a small extol is fca 
4th edition) in the apparatus of various isafise 
which accompanies the text. For a tnoskiice 4 
the ProUyomena to Tischendorf ’s first edition. 

Mr. Charles Short, see the BiU. Seen for On. 
1852 and Jan. 1853. A 

Some convenient editions have been pobbked 
by Mr. Bagster, one in 8vo, and others of m5r 
size forming part of his Polyglot! series of B.’r*. 
His text is the Roman. 

The latest edition, by Mr. Field (1859 1 difrit 
from any of the preceding. He takes as his fane 
the Codex Alexandrinus, but corrects all the was*- 
fest errors of transcription, by the help of otkr 
MSS. ; and brings the dislocated portions of tk* 
Septuagint into agreement with the order of tk* 
Hebrew Bible. 0 

Manuscripts. 

The various readings given by Holmes wd 
Parsons, enable us to judge, in some measure, <f 
the character of the several MSS. and of the hsfm 
of their accordance with the Hebrew text. 

They are distinguished thus by Holmes: the 
uncial by Roman numerals [see the exorpua* 
above], the cursive by Arabic figures. 

Among them may be specially noted, with tl* j 
probable dates and estimates of value as giret * » 
Holmes in his Prelace to the Pentateuch : — 



1. Cotton Linus. Brit Mas. (fragments) . 4 

II. Vaticaxus. Vat Library, Rome ... 4 

HI. Alixandxincs. Brit. Mas I 

VII. Ambkosiaxcs. Ambroa. Lib., Milan . . 7 

X. Co is unian us. Bibl. Imp., Parts ... 7 


Joshua, is in course of publication by Certain to »«■ 
ill. of his Monumenta sacra n pent ana a CW •* 
pnrsertim Biblioth. Ambrosian * , Milan, 1*^4 ff T - • 
endorf assigns it to the 6th century ln«tced at '*» 
7th; and he (with Montfkucou) regards tin 
Coislinianns (X.) as probably belonging to ih* 
century. The latter MS. has the Ilexaptar text. 

The fragments of the O. T. contained to the E p* m * m 
manuscript, a palimpsest of the 5th century be^ngfaf 
to the Imperial Library at Paris, — namely, par* * 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, the H akn d 
So loir on, and Ecclesiastic us, — were published by TV* a 
endorf in 1845. On his edition of the N. T pnrtws 
of the same MS. (designated by the letter Ck me We 
art. Nxw Testament, vol. iil. p. 2121. 

Among the uncial MSS. collated for the rditn */ 
Holmes and Parsons, we may mention further to 
Codex Sarrarianus (numbered by Uoftuea IT aed ' » 
of which 180 leaves are preserved at Leyden, 13 at 
Parts, and 1 at St. Petersburg. It has been peKx-M 
in part by Tischendorf in hi* Mon. Sarr. %n*d. W*e 
Coil. vol. Hi. (I860), — the 22 Paris hares are re«w4 
for vol. viii. , — and is referred by him to the 4th ere 
tury or the beginning of the 5th. This » d 
great importance for the Hexaplar text of Ongrs It 
contains parts of the Pentateuch , Joshua, sad J«4#s 
The Coder Marrhalianvs (XII. Holmes) of the 7th cre- 
tury, now in the Vatican library, is also aa ap«t»s 
Hexaplar MS., containing the Prophets. The j* - 
containing Daniel has been published by Th» brotort 
in vol. iv. of his Monum. (1869). Another era 
codex of the 8th or 9th century whirh has the Bn 
apiar text is Holmes's No. 23, belonging to the Uhrery 
of St Mark in Venice, containing P oorer b e asst ab the 
following books of the 0. T.. with part at the fact d 
Job. Next to the Vatican, this aw m s to hare has* 
the most Important MS. used for the Roman wh ore 
of the Sef t (1587). See above, p. 2918 A Ne fife 
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Mad. Uoiuntian lib., nor- 


CUtbaoi. Similar to Ooanplot. Tut 

ud 108.118 

Hootch keocU. Munich 

Tadeanos (bob. %.). Tat lib., similar 
to 72 


41 fodVuaoa. Uad 86, notse optima . 12 

44 . Partsinwfa (11). Imperial library . 10 or 11 

72. Wa. Maximi ferieodus .... 13 

TV f> rnnknris (Jaie. Coll 12 

*4 Vuicaaw (1901). optima oo 4m ... 11 

| * j Femrisn— These two agree . . J j J 

1 " | Vaocanus ( 380 ) I Similar to Comp. ( 14 
IH t Part lends Imp. Lib. I Tut and ( 19 ) ( 13 

The tnti of these MSS. differ considerably from 
mefc other, and consequently differ in various de- 
ems from the Hebrew original. 

The following are the results of a comparison 
ot the readings in the first eight chapters of Bl- 
ades: — 

1. Several of the MSS. agree well with the lle- 
tfw; others differ very much. 

2. The duef variance from the Hebrew is iu 
tie addition, or omission, of words and clauses. 

3. Taking the Roman text as the basis, there 
«* f ound 8ri places (a) where some of the MSS. 
4ftr from the Roman text, either by addition or 
maameo, m ae/reemsmt with the Hebrew ; 26 places 
3 when differences of the same kind are m4 in 
avntmsew* with tkt Hebrew. There is therefore a 
begs balance against the Roman text, in point of 
arasrdanee with the Hebrew. 

4. TVne MsS. which have the largest number 
•d dxffferovws of class (a) have the smallest num- 
‘**r of ckws iff). There is evidently some strong 
mean far this dose accordance with the Hebrew in 
tbms M.Vv 

5. The divergence between the extreme points 
J the aeries of MSS. may be estimated from the 

statement: — 


72 differs from the Roman < in 40 places, with Hebrew 
Text I in 4 w against K 

, a riu.n A\*r. f I® 40 " with * 

69 ditto ditto j j,, 9 « again* « 

Between these and the Roman text lie many 
shades of variety. 

The Alexandrine text Calls about halfway between 
the two extremes: — 

r ...j,,,, T >««» i in 25 P 1 * 06 ** wUA Uebrew - 

Differing from Roman Text j Jn lQ „ again* « 

The diagram below, drawn on a scale represent- 
ing the comparison thus instituted (by the test cf 
agreement with the Hebrew in 'respect of additions 
or omissions), may help to bring these results more 
clearly into view. 

The base-line R. T. represents the Roman text 


111 


The above can only be taken as an approxima- 
tion, the range of comparison being limited. A 


sad Punw i edition also repre s ents an uncial 
ti Mag tbs e e fa b r e e d Zurich Psalter, to be noticed 

lw«. 

9w m mamma l of 21 other very a orient MSS. of the 
Ms. not seed by Holmes, see Tfacbendorfs Prole- 
to bis 4th edition, p. lvti. If. Many of tbeee 
s»*» Seen pabhsbed by Tbchendnrf in vole. 1.- It. and 
*«. of his Mm. Sour. tned. N ri Coli. (1865-1869), 
M when use d es tined for vol. viii. or the same coilec- 
*« Ths—o* remarkable of them are the (1) Verona 
fc. ef tier Ihalms, of the 5th or 6th century, in 
(be ( iiwk tut fa written in latin letters, with 
be OU Laths venftoo In a parallel column. This was 
NfaM by Maochinu* (Blanch Ini; at Room in 1740, 
a >• appendix to hfa fimfteia Canon. Saipturantm. 

* hapsae of the Paalin* oo papyrus, in the Brit- 
Ime, se trib e d by Tfacheodorf to the 4th cen- 

mtt fo rmerl y, at lejist. regarded by him as the old* 

* fai n MbHrel M *. They are published in his 
•fae Aar iW. Non CnH voL 1. pp. 217-278 (1866). 
I ■ Pa smymot fragments of the book of Numbers (now 

* vt Pvsenbarg). at the 6th century, published by 

Ifa^mdorf ia bfa Mon. Soar. feed. Non CoiL vol. i. pp. 
71 !h 1K6) <4 ) Codex Tisthndarjianms II. (Leip- 

UC‘. a yaMyset, e o o t a hrin g fragments of Num., Dent., 
'fo. tad Judges, of the 7th osntury. Published 
v ’ TWfa sadarf ka the vol. just mentioned, pp. 141- 
U (b ) Tbe C o dex Oxomentis (Bodl. Ubr.) of the 


8 th century, discovered by Tischendorf in 1853, and 
published in his Mon. Saer. ined . Nora Coil. vol. il. 
pp. 179-308 (1867). It eontains the larger part of 
Genesis. (6 ) Codex Oypto/erratensu , a palimpsest 
of the 7 th centnry, containing fragments of most of 
the prophetical books, belonging to the monastery of 
I Grotta Ferrata near Rome, and published by Giuseppe 
Coosa in his Satrontm BtUiorum retustis*. Fragmenta 
Grata et Latina ex palimpsest is Co id. Btbliotk. Cryp- 
toferratenxis eruta , etc., Roinae 1867. The ZUricb 
Psalter (No. 262, llolmes), a beautiful MS. in silver 
letters with the titles in gold, oa purple vellum, has 
also just been published by Tbrhendorf in his Mon 
Sarr. ined. Nova CoH. vol. It. (1869). 

For further information respecting the MSS. of 
tbe Septuagint one may consult, in addition to the 
Prolegomena of Holmes and Parsons and Tisebendorf, 
F. A. S troth's Trrsuck tin's Verzeithniss drr Hand - 
sehriften der LXX, in Bchhorn's R'pertonum , v. 
94 IT., riii. 177 IT., xi. 46 IT. (1779, 1780, 1782); tbe 
Preface to Lagarde's Genesis Urate, Ups. 1868; and 
the review of that work by Kamphausen in the Theoi. 
Stud. m. Krit 1869, p. 721 IT. Valuable contributions 
towards a classification of these MSS., with reference 
to the character of their text, have been made by 0 . 
F. Fritssche in the works referred to at the end of thk 
article. A, 
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more extended comparison might enable ns to 
discriminate the several MSS. more accurately, but 
the result would, perhaps, hardly repay the labor. 

But whence these varieties of text? Was the 
Version at first more in accordance with the He 
bcew, as in 72 and 59, and did it afterwards de- 
generate into the less accurate state of the Codex 
Yaticanus? 

Or was the Version at first less accurate, like the 
Vatican text, and afterwards brought, by critical 
labors, into the more accurate form of the MSS. 
which stand highest in the scale? 

History supplies the answer. 

Hieronymus (Ep. ad Suniam. et Fret dam , tom. 
ii. p. 627) speaks of two copies, one older and less 
accurate, tcoirfi, fragments of which are believed to 
be represented by the still extant remains of the 
old Latin Version ; the other more faithful to the 
Hebrew, which be took as the basis of his own new 
Latin Version. 

M In quo illud breviter admoneo, ut sciatis, aliam 
esse editiouem, quam Origenes, et Ccsariensis Eu- 
sebius, omnesque Gnecie tract* tores id 

est, communem , appellant, atque vulgalam * et a 
plerisque nunc Kootcwwbs dicitur; aliam LXX. iu- 
terpretum, qu* et in {{otAois codicibus reperitur, 
et a nobis in Latinum aermonem fideliter versa est, 
et Hieroeolym* atque in Orientis Ecclestis decan- 
tatur .... Kotri) autem ista, hoc est, com- 
munis editio, ipsa est quse et LXX. sed hoc interest 
inter utramque, quod koik ^ pro locis et temporibua, 
et pro voluntate scriptorura, vetus corrupt* editio 
est; ea autem qu« habetur in d(a*Ao**, et quam 
not vert im us, ip6* est quse in eruditorum libris in- 
corrupt* et immaculata LXX. interpretum trans- 
late reservatur. Quicquid ergo ab hoc diacrepat, 
nulli dubium est, quin its et ab Hebraeoniui auc- 
torit*te discord et.” 

In another place (Prof at, in Paratip. tom. i. 
eoL 1022) be speak* of the corruption of the an- 
cient translation, and the great variety of copies 
used in different countries: — 

“ ('urn germana ilia antiquaque translate cor- 
rupta sit.” . . . . «* Alexandria et Algyptus 

in LXX. suis Hesychium laodant auctorem : Con- 
stautinopolia usque Autiochiam Luciani Martyris 
exempUria probat ; medic inter has provincic 
Pabestino* codices legunt: quo* ab Origene elab- 
orates Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt: to- 
tueqoe orbis hac inter se coo tram varietate com- 
pognat” 

The labors of Origen, designed to remedy the 
Conflict of discordant copies, are best described in 
his own words ( Comment, in Matt. tom. i. p. 381, 
ed. Huet.). 

“ Now there is plainly a great difference in the 
copies, either from the carelessness of scribes, or 
the rash and mischievous correction of the text by 
others, or from the additions or omissions made by 
others at their own discretion. The discrepance 
in the copies of the Old Covenant, we have found 
means to rentedy, by the help of God, using as our 
criterion the i*thtr versions. In all passages of the 
LXX. rendered doubtful by the discordance of the 
copies, forming a judgment from the other ver- 
sbms* we have preserved what agreed with them; 
and some words we have marked with an obelos as 
not found in the Hebrew, not venturing to omit 
them entirely; and some we have added with aster- 
isks affixed, to show that they are not found in the 
LXX., but added by us from the other versions, in 
Miwwdance with the Hebrew.” 
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The other «V3d<r«s, or versions, art that «f 
Aquila, Tbeodotion, and Symmaehus- 

Origen, Comm, m Joan a. (tom. ii. p. 131, mL 
Huet). “ The same errors in names mat be ob- 
served frequently in the Law and the Prrnhets, as 
we have learnt by diligent inquiry of the lUbeewv 
and by comparing our copies with their ctfset, as 
represented in the still unoorrupted versions ot 
Aquila, Tbeodotion, and Symtnachua." 

It appears, from these and other pasmgea, that 
Origen, finding great discordance in the aw^ 
copies of the LXX., hud this ver si on ride by wir 
with the other three translations, and, taking ti 
accordance tcith each other as the test of t*'i* 
agreement tcith the Hebrew* marked the eopv M 
the LXX. with an obelos* where be found 
perfluous words, and supplied the deficiencies uf the 
LXX. by words taken from the other versions, with 
an asterisk, *, prefixed. 

The additions to the LXX. were chiefly tsk 
from Tbeodotion ( Hieronymus, Prolog, is f#r*r**- 
tom. 1). 

u Quod ut audarem, Origen is me stwdhun 
vocavit, qui Edition! antique tranalationetn Tim*- 
dot ion is miscuit, asterisoo * et obefo d 
stella et veru, opus omne distingnene : dum ■ t 
illucescere facit quw minus ante furrant, ant *'i.«r* 
flua queque jugulat et oonfodit ** v see also /*. >* 
in Job, p. 795). 

From Eusebius, as quoted below, we Irani tli-* 
this work of Origen was called rnpcvAa, Ue /* 
fold Bible. The specimen which follows is grim 
by Montfaucon. 


Gen. L L 

AKYAAZ. 

ZYM- 

1IAXOS. 

Oi O. 1 «M»t— 

iv Kt^aXaitf 


"Mti , 

iierurtv 6 

cffTurvy o 

dwotwwir 

wvr rir 

0«bc rir 

A i# 

ovparity cat 

OhpfllfT Mu\ 


«rir rijr ys*. 

ri|r yiv. 

iii 

ill 

■ i 


But this was only the earlier and the unalw 
portion of Origen's labors; be rested not t£l fc 
had acquired the knowledge of Hebrew, and ow- 
pared the Septuagint directly with the Hrfevw 
copies. Eusebius (Hist. Fed. vi 16, p. 217. sfi 
Vales. ) thus describes the latiors which led fa* thv 
greater work, the Hexnpla ; the hat Am* tfo 
passage refers to the Tetrapla : — 

“ So cartful was Origen’s investigation tf tie 
sacred oracles, that he learnt the Hebrew a&cw. 
and made himself master of the original Script** 
received among the Jews, in the Hebrew beam 
and reviewed the versions of the other hbrprsn 
of the Sacred Scriptures, besides the LXX.; mm 
discovered some translation* varying from the we L 
known versions of Aquila, Srm machos, and TV*> 
dotion, which he searched out, and b roug ht b> I-r*t 
from their long concealment in neglected onw» 

. . . . and in hi* Hexnpla* after ths hwr 

principal versions of the Pmhna, added a fifth, at. 
a sixth and seventh translation, •*»**-£ that 
of these was found in a cask at Jericho, in the tm 
of Antoninus, son of Scverus : and brmr>> c 
all into one view, and dividing them hi e*l '*■-* 
over against one another, together with the Hibw 
text, he left to us the work called Hempi, : bs. 
arranged separately, in the Tetrapla, the mve* 
of Aquila, Sym machos, and T h o o dotkw, lyU* 
with the version of the Seventy.” 
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8a Jot i b (in CaiaL Script EocL tom. iv. P. 2, 
f. 114): “Quit igoont, quod tun turn in Scrip* 
tan* drrink baboarit stodii, at etura Hebneam 
bug mm oostn cinUa gentisqoe su* natunun 
•daunt ; at accept ii LXX. interpretibua, alias 
^aaqoa aiitirw in onotn voltuuen congregaret: 
kop rile sriBcat Potrtka proeelyti, at Theodotionis 
Dianna, at Symmachi qjusdem dogmatis. . . . 

l Y a l ma Quintus at Sex taro et Septimam Edi- 
•xww, qua ctaaro no* da ^jus Bibliotbec& habe- 
as*, roaro bfaore nperit, at cum caeteris editionibut 
u—fniit.** 


From another passage of Jerome (in Epist. ad 
Titum , tom. iv. P. 1, p. 437 ) we learn that in the 
Hexapla the Hebrew text was placed in one column 
in Hebrew letters, in the next column in Greek 
letters: — 

“Unde et nobis curse fuit omnes veteris legit 
libros, quoe vir doctus Adamantius (Origenea) in 
Hexapla digesserat, de Cssariensi Bibliotbeck de- 
scriptor, ex ipsis authenticis emendare. in quibus et 
ipea Hebrsea propriis sunt characteribus verba de- 
scripto, et Gnecis literis tramite expressa vicino.” 


Hxxapla (Ho*, xi. 1). 


T* UPA1KON. 

To EBP. 

BAAHNIKOI2 TP. 

AKYAA2. 

2YMMAX02. 

01 O. 

0EOAOTIQN. 

Sncr* *i53 '3 ! 

X«wp 

OT4 TCUJ 

ore waif | 

ort mrrios 

on vrprtos 

TTOTIK) 

IwpoqA 

IcptafXy 

IirpaqA 

l<rpar}\ xat 

I <rpai}k 

1 owo^qov 

let u rfttnrriea 

KCU I 

eyu rjyamjcra 

teat rryamjcu 

cnrooT 

ovpepsapaip 

avrov , not 

iryawrjptros avrov teat 

avrov leai 


mapaBi 

aro Ktyvrrov 

<4 Aiyvrrou «4 Aryvwrov 

txaXura 

A afian. 

«*oA«ra 

T OV t HOP flQV. 

KtieXrjreu ■ KexXrrrai 
utos pov. I VlOf poo. 

vi ov pov 
*4 Aitvwtov. 


It Aoold here be mentioned that tome take the 
T'tnqda as denoting, not a separate work, but 
•al* that portion of the Hexapla which contains the 
far aohunna filled by the four principal Greek ver- 
«L Valerias (Mates an Eusebius, p. 106) thinks 
lbs the Tetrapla was formed by taking those four 
mbu oat of the Hexapla, and making them into 
t separate book. 

Bat the testimony of Origan himself (i. 381, 
•l HI V, above cited, is dear that he formed one 
unreeled text of the Septuagint, by comparison of 
*• (Are* odUr Greek tertian* (A, 2, 0), using 
'it * «* kit criterion. If be had known Hebrew 
■t this time, would be have confined himself to the 
( <f«ek versaoos? Would be have appealed to the 
I k fcr s a, as represented by Aquila, etc. ? It seems 
*wy evident that be must have learnt Hebrew at a 
. and therefore that the Hexapla, which 
a comparison with the Hebrew, must have 
the Tetnpla, which was formed by the 
Mp cf Greek version* only. 

The words of Eusebius also ( H. E. vi. 16) ap- 
pm r to driringakh very clearly between the Hex* 
ipb mad Tetrapla as separate works, and to imply 
that tha Tetnpk preceded the Hexapla. 

The order of precedence is not a mere literary 
y— ticn ; the view ebove stated, which is supported 
W Moatfaaeoo, Umber, etc., strengthens the force 
■f Origu’s example as a diligent student of Scrip- 
•«, dneiig his increasing desire integros acct- 
*** /imte*. 

The labors of Origin, pursued through a long 
•we of years, first in procuring by personal travel 
ike Meriak for bis great work, and then in oom- 
pwmg and arranging them, made him worthy of 


Bat what was the result of all this toil ? Where 
a a*v ha greet work, the Hexapla, prepared with 
• noth care, sad written by so many skillful 
aak? Too large for transcription, too early by 
Marias for printing (which alone could have saved 
* , M was rl serin ad to a abort existence. It was 
fought foam Tyre end laid up In the Library at 
1 emeea, and there probably perished by the flames, 
X- a.tU. 


One copy, however, had been made, by Para- 
philus and Eusebius, of the column containing the 
corrected text of the Septuagint, with Origen’* 
asterisks and obeli, and the letters denoting from 
which of the other translators each addition was 
taken. This copy is probably the ancestor of those 
Codioes which now approach most nearly to the 
Hebrew, and are entitled Hexapltr ; but in the 
course of transcription the distinguishing marks 
have disappeared or become confused ; and we have 
thus a text composed partly of the old Septuagint 
text, partly of insertions from the three other chief 
Greek versions, especially that of Theodotion. 

The facts above related agree well with the phe- 
nomena of the MSS. before stated. As we have 
Codice* derived from the llexaphur text, e. g. 72, 
59, 58; and at the other extreme the Codex Vati- 
can us (II.), probably representing nearly the an- 
cient unconnected text, KOirf)i so between these we 
find texts of intermediate character in the Codex 
Alexandrinus (III.), and others, which may per- 
haps be derived from the text of the Tetrapla. 

To these main sources of our existing MSS. must 
be added the recensions of the Septuagint mentioned 
by Jerome and others, namely, those of Luciau of 
Antioch and Hesycbios of Egypt, not long after the 
time of Origen. We have seen above that each of 
these had a wide range; that of Lucian (supposed 
to be corrected by the Hebrew) in the churches 
from Constantinople to Antioch ; that of Hesychius 
in Alexandria and Egypt; while the churches ly- 
ing between these two regions used the Hexapltr 
text copied by Eusebius and Pam philus (Hieron. 
tom. i. col 1022). 

The great variety of text in the existing MSS. is 
thus accounted for by the variety of sources from 
which they have descended. 

I. History of thr V KRsrnic. 

We have now to pursue our course upwards, by 
such guidance as we can find. The ancient text, 
called Koirff, which was current before the time of 
Origen, whence came it? 

We find it quoted by the early Christian Fathers, 
in Greek by Clemens Romanos. Justin Martyr 
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Irencos; in Latin versions by TertnUisn and i 
Cyprian; we find it questioned as inaccurate by 
the Jews (Just. Martyr, Apol.), and provoking 
them to obtain a better version (hence the versions 
of Aquila, etc.); we find it quoted by Joeephus 
and Philo: and*thus we are brought to the time 
of the Apostles and Evangelists, whose writings are 
full of citations and references, and imbued with 
the phraseology of the Septuagint. 

But when we attempt to trace it to its origin, 
our path is beset with difficulties. Before we enter 
on this doubtful ground we may pause awhile to 
mark the wide circulation which die Version had 
obtained at the Christian era, and the important 
sendees it rendered, first, in preparing the way of 
Christ, secondly, in promoting the spread of the 
Gospel. 

1. This version was highly esteemed by the Hel- 
lenistic Jews before the coining of Christ. An an- 
nual festival was held at Alexandria in remem- 
brance of the completion of the work (Philo, Dt 
I tht .1 fosis, lib. ii.). The manner in which it is 
quoted by the writers of the New Testament proves 
that it had been long in general use. Wherever, 
by the conquests of Alexander, or by colonization, 
the Greek language prevailed : wherever Jews were 
settled, and the attention of the neighboring Gen- 
tiles was drawn to their wondrous history and law, 
there was found the Septuagint, which thus be- 
came, by Divine Providence, the means of spread- 
ing widely the knowledge of the one true God, and 
his promises of a Saviour to come, throughout the 
nations; it was indeed ostium gentibus ad Chris- 
turn. To the wide dispersion of this version we 
may ascribe in great measure that general persua- 
sion which prevailed over the whole EAst ( jtevere- 
buerat oriente toto) of the near approach of the 
Redeemer, and led the Magi to recognize the star 
which proclaimed the birth of the King of the Jews. 

2. Not less wide was the influence of the Sep- 

tuagint in the spread of the Gospel. Many of 
those Jews who were assembled at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost, from Asia Minor, from Africa, 
from Crete and Rome, used the Greek language; 
the testimonies to Christ from the taw ami the 
Prophets came to them in the words of the Septua- 
gint ; St. Stephen probably quoted from it in his 
address to the Jews; the Ethiopian eunuch was 
reading the Septuagint version of Isaiah in his char- 
iot (. • . . wi wpdjBaror M ijx<b ••••); 

they who were scattered abroad went forth into 
many lands speaking of Christ in Greek, and point- 
ing to the things written of Him in the Greek ver- 
sion of Moses and the Prophets ; from Antioch and 
Alexandria in the East to Rome and Massilia in the 
West the voice of the Gospel sounded forth in 
Greek; Clemens of Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, 
Justin Martyr in Palestine, Irenaus at Lyons, and 
many more, taught and wrote in the words of 
tlie Greek Scriptures ; and a still wider range 
was given to them by the latin version (or ver- 
sions) made from the IJCX. for the use of the tatiu 
Churches in Italy and Africa; and in later times 
by the numerous other versions into the tongues of 
*Egypt, .Ethiopia, Armenia, Arabia, and Georgia. 
For a long period the Septuagint was the Old 
Testament of the for larger part of the Christian 
Church.® 


• On this part of the subject see an Hubwan Prise 
Baser, by W. R. Cburton, On the Influent* of Uu 

LXX. on the Progress of Christianity, 
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Let ns now try to ascend towards the mmm. 
Can we find any dear, united, consistent testim*' 
to the origin of the Septuagint? (1) Wbert atd 
(2) when was it made? and (3) by whom? siv 
(4) whence the title? The testimonies of snrirl 
writers, or (to speak more properly) their tnd- 
dons, have been weighed and examined by msay 
learned men, and the result is well described by 
Pearson (Prerf. ad LXX ., 1665): 

“ Neque vero de qjus antiquitate dignitateqw 
quicquam ii)iprse*entiarum dicemna, de quibos nr 
docti multa, hue pneaertiui sseculo, acripsere; qw 
cum tnaxime inter sc dissentient, a* MU adkwc satis 
certi el er/dor >tt ritUntur trai/iJisor." 

1. The only point io which all agree is thrf 
Alexandria was the birthplace of the Version: thi 
Septuagint begins where the Nile cods his com 

2. On one other point there is a near agree- 
ment, namely, as to time, that the Vernon •« 
made, or st least commenced, in the time of t\r 
earlier Ptolemies, in the first half of the third on 
tury B. c. 

3. By wham was it made T The fcBoar,: 
are some of the traditions current among ur 
Fathers: — 

IrenKus (lib. iii. c. 24) relates that Ftulnxi 
lagi, wishing to adorn his Alexandrian Liiran 
with the writings of all nations, re q ues te d from a* 
Jews of Jerusalem a Greek version of their vnp 
tures ; that they sent seventy elders srell duOrd t* 
tbe Scriptures and in later languages; that tte 
king separated them from one "nether, and baht 
them all translate tbe several books. When tbs? 
came together before Ptolemy and showed thtw 
versions, God was glorified, for they aU aynm 
exactly, from beginning to end, in every pint 
and word, so that all men may know that 
Scriptures are tnmstaled by the layi'riTfsw ** 
God, 

Justin Martyr ( Cohort . ad Gramas, p, 34- gr*ei 
the same account, and adds that be vm takes u 
see the cells in which the interpreters worked. 

Epipbanius says that the translators were dhidd 
into pairs, in 36 cells, each pair being p r wn di d 
with two scribes; and that 36 versons, agrees* 
in every point, were produced, by the gift * f •* 
Holy Sjririt {De Pond, et Mens. cap. iii.-vi.). 

Among the tatiu Fathers Augustine adbtm tv 
the inspiration of the translators: “Non utw 
secundum LXX. interpretes, qui etiam ipti dine* 
Spiritu interpreted, ob hoc aliter video tor timA 
dixisse, ut ad spiritu alem aensura serwtandani ae- 
gis admoneretur lectoris in ten do i * 

Dortr. Christ iv. 15). 

But Jerome boldly throws adds the wbolr awn 
of tbe cells and the inspiration : ** Et atari: qaa 
primus sue tor Septuaginta ceOnles Afeusdne 
mend&cio suo extruxerit, quibus dirid cadrm amp 
ti tare i it, cum Aristieus qjusdem Ptdenuei fruar 
wurrf) s, et multo post tempore Josephus, mhfl tah 
retuleriut: sed in uuA basilicA congregate*. nti* 
lisse scrilwmt, non prophet ssse. Alhsd nt 
vatem, olitid esse interprotem. I hi apiritas mtrs 

prsedicit: hie eruditio et veri«oruia c opse «a qua 
intelligit transfert ” ( Prof ad PemL). 

Tbe decision between these conflicting m*wts m 
to tbe inspiration may be best made by cards! 
study of the Version itself. 

It will be observed that Jerome, whUr ry<*t 
the stories of others, r efer s to the rebt'«fn «f Am 
tieus, or A risteaa, and to Joseph ns, the ( nasr la 
log followed by the latter. 
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This (mk* Bed) letter of AriateM to bU brother 
Pttfaente* » still extant; it may be found st the 
beginning of the folio volume of Hod; (Dt BibU- 
nm T'fttim § Originalibus, etc., Oxon. MDCCV. ), 
md sspaiatrly in a smell volume published at Ox- 
ford (1693}. It gives e splendid account of the 
npn at the Septumgint; of the embassy and pres- 
®ti sent bj King Ptolemy to the high-priest at 
Jraafem, by the advice of Demetrius PkaUreus, 
to li bra ri an, 50 talents of gold and 70 talents of 
■her, etc. ; the Jewish slaves whom he set free, 
psritig their ransom himself; the letter of the 
bmg; the answer of the high-priest; the choosing 
or sis interpreters from each of the twelve tribes, 
md their names; the copy of the Law, in letters 
of gold; their arrival at Alexandria on the anni- 
*nurj <4 the king's victory over Antigonua ; the 
bart prepared for the seventy-two, which continued 
hr sewn days; the questions proposed to each of 
tW interpreters in turn, with the answers of each ; 
i^r k*ijfing by the sea s hore; and the accom- 
; * Suomi of their work in seventy-two days, by 
tvmjrrrmre amd comparison. 

Of SJ) frrtfAovr ttceurra trbpfmva w otovrret 
rtto soarrett rate brri0o\eus t rb 8) tie rrjs 
rvpfwrlav ytrdpsrov wprrbrras iraypafij » ob~ 
wj trvyxujea wapb row Aiffiqrptou’ .... 

fb* king rejoiced greatly, and commanded the 
««ki to be carefully kept : gave to each three robes, 
im> talents of gold, etc. ; to Flearar the high-priest 
to seat ten silver-footed tables, a cup of thirty 
ifisti, etc., and begged him to let any of the 
■arrysUiis who wished come and see him again, 
be be loved to have such men and to spend his 
'mdth upon them. 

This is the story which probably gave to this 
wraoo tbs title of the SeptuagirU. It differs from 
the htsr accounts above cited, being more embd- 
•bed, but less marvelous. It speaks mtich of 
ftial pomp and munificence, but says nothing of 
wysr-rtiw. Tbe translators met together and con- 
trol, sod produced the best version they could. 

A ampler account, and probably more genuine, 
a tkst given by Arutobulu* (3d century a. c.) in 

• fragment preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus 
'' •mtn. Eb. v. p. 595) and by Eusebius (Pixep. 

xiiL e. 12): — 

** It is manifest that Plato has followed our Law, 
studied diligently all its particulars. For be- 
Wt lVtuetrius l*balereus a translation had been 
■nfe, l»y others, of the history of tbe Hebrews’ 
fcrth out of Eg} pt, and of all that happened 
them, and of the conquest of the land, and of 
’to exposition of the whole Law. Hence it is 
fre t that tbe aforesaid philosopher borrowed 
■mj things ; for he wa* very learned, as wa< Py- 
tfegona, who also transferred many of our doc- 
truus bto his system. Hut the entire translation 
rf'wr whnls Law 8b 8\if bputinia rutv 8ih rod 
*mm vtiTsr ) was made in the time of the king 
*■*•4 Philadelphia*, a man of greater seal, under 
** firsetiub of Demetrius Phalereus." • 

Hm probably expresses the belief which pre- 
in the 2d century B. e., namely, that some 
P*tfens of the Jewish history had been published 

* bates Demetrius, but that in his time 
■wder his direction tbe whole Lew was trana- 

sad tins agrees with the story of Aristeaa. 

• Aswhta haw bsso raised of tbs genuineness 
tegnawt, has tt is well dstaoded by Talekeoaer 
ft e h 4s Jristsbmtm hfeo) 


The Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus tbe Son 
of Sirach (ascribed to the time of Ptolemy Phys- 
con, about 133 b. c.) makes mention of “ the Law 
itself, the Prophets, and the rest of the books ” 
having been translated from the Hebrew into 
another tongue. 

Tbe letter of Aristeas was received as genuine 
and true for many centuries: by Josephus and Je- 
rome, and by learned uieu in modem timee. The 
first who expressed doubts were Lud. de Vives 
(Note on Augustiu. De CitiL Dei, xviii. 42) and 
Julius Scaliger, who boldly declared his belief that 
it was a forgery: “ a Judct o quodmn Aristem nom- 
ine conftctam esse; "and the general belief of 
schoLfs now is, that it was the work of some Al- 
exaudriau Jew, whether with the object of enhan- 
e ng the dignity of his Law, or the credit of the 
Greek version, or for the meaner purpose of gain. 
The age in which tbe letter of Aristeas makes its 
appearance was fertile in such fictitious writings 
(see Bentley on Phalaris, p. 85, ed. Dyce). 

“ Tbe passage in Galen that 1 refer to is this: 
* When the Attali and the Ptolemies were in emu- 
lation about their libraries, the knavery of forging 
books and titles began. For there were those 
that, to enhance the price of their books, put the 
names of great authors before them, and so sold 
them to those princes.’ ’’ 

It is worth while to look through the letter of 
Aristeas, that the reader may see for himself how 
exactly the characters of the writing correspond to 
those of tbe fictitious writings of the Sophists, so 
ably exposed by Bentley. 

Here are the same kind of errors and anachro- 
nisms in history, the same embellishments, eminent 
characters and great events, splendid gills of gold 
and silver and purple, of which the writers of fic- 
tion were so lavish. These are well exposed by 
Hody ; and we of later times, with our inherited 
wisdom, wonder how such a story could have ob- 
tained credit with scholars of former days. 

44 What clumsie cheats, those Sibylline oracles 
now extant, and Aristeas' story of the Septuagint, 
passed without contest, even among many learned 
men ’* (Bentley on Phabtris, In trod p. 83). 

But the Pseudo-Aristeas had a basis of fact for 
hit fiction ; on three poiuts of his story there if no 
material difference of opinion, and they are con- 
firmed by the study of the Version itself: — 

1. The Version was made at Alexandria. 

2. It was l>eg«m in the time of the earlier Ptole- 
mies, about 280 b. c. 

3. The Law e. the Pentateuch) alone was 
translated at first. 

It is also very possible that there is some truth 
in the statement of a copy being placed in the royal 
library. ( ITie emperor Akbar caused the New 
Testament to l»e translated into Persian.) 

But by whom was the Version made? As Hody 
| justly remarks, “ it is of little montent whether it 
: was made at the command of the king or sponta- 
neously by the Jews; but it is a question of great 
importance whether the Hebrew copy of the Law, 
and the interpreters (as Pseudo- Aristeas and his 
followers relate), were summoned from Jerusalem, 
and sent by the high-priest to Alexandria." 

On tli is question no testimony can be so conclu- 
sive as the evidence of the Version itself, which 
bears upon its face tbe marks of imperfect knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, and exhibits the forms and pi irises 
of the Maoedonic Greek prevalent in Alexandria, 
with a plentiful sprinkling of EgypUsn words. i'Le 
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forms 1}\$o<ray, rapere&dhocay, bewray the i 
fellow-citizens of Lycophron, the Alexandrian poet, 
who closes his iambic line with tcbirb yrjs i<rx&(<>’ 
era*. Hody (it c. iv.) gives several examples of 
Egyptian renderings of names, and coins, and 
measures; among them the hippodrome of Alexan- 
dria, for the Hebrew Cibrath (Gen. xlviii. 7), and 
the papyrus of the Nile for the rush of Job (viii. 
11). The reader of the LXX. will readily agree 
with his conclusion, “ Sive regis jussu, sive sponte 
a Juda»is, a Judseis Alexandrinis fuisse fectam.” 

The question as to the moving cause which gave 
birth to the Version is one which cannot be so de- 
cisively answered either by internal evidence or by 
historical testimony. The balance of probability 
must be struck between the tradition, so widely 
and permanently prevalent, of the king's interven- 
tion, and the simpler account suggested by the 
facts of history, and the phenomena of the Version 
itself. 

It is well known that, after the Jews returned 
from the Captivity of Babylon, having lost in great 
measure the familiar knowledge of the ancient He- 
brew, the readings from the Books of Moses in the 
synagogues of Palestine were explained to them in 
the Chaldaic tongue, in Targums or Paraphrases; 
and the same was done with the Books of the 
i*rophets when, at a later time, they also were read 
in the synagogues. 

The Jews of Alexandria had probably still less 
knowledge of Hebrew; their familiar language was 
Alexandrian Greek. They had settled in Alexan- 
dria in large numbers soon after the time of Alex- 
ander, and under the earlier Ptolemies. They 
would naturally follow the same practice as their j 
brethren in Palestine ; the Law first and afterwards 
the Prophets would be explained in Greek, and 
from this practice would arise in time an entire 
Greek Version. 

All the phenomena of the Version seem to con- 
firm this view; the Pentateuch is the best part of 
the Version ; the other books are more defective, 
betraying probably the increasing degeneracy of 
the Hebrew MSS., and the decay of Hebrew learn- 
ing with the lapse of time. 

4. Whence the tide f It seems unnecessary to 
suppose, with Eichborn, that the title Septuagint 
arose from the approval given to the Version by 
an Alexandrian Sanhedrim of 70 or 72; that title 
appears sufficiently accounted for above by the prev- 
alence of the letter of Aristeas, describing the 
mission of 72 interpreters from Jerusalem. [For a 
different view of the origin of this name, founded 
on a curious Latin scholion, see art. Versions, 
Ancient (Greek). — A] 

II. Character op the Septuagint. 

We come now to consider the character of the 
Version, and the help which it affords in the crit- 
icism and interpretation of the Scriptures. 

The Character of the Version. — Is it faithful 
in substance ? Is it minutely accurate in details ? 
Does it bear witness for or against the tradition of 
He having been made by special inspiration ? 

These are some of the chief questions : there are 
others which relate to particulars, and it will be 
well to discuss these latter first, as they throw some 
light on the more general questions. 

M. Was the Version made from Hebrew MSS. 
with the vowel-points now used ? 

A few examples will indicate the answer. 


ncovrv » 

Bx. rl. 17. ' 35 b, Libni. hofiemL 

rl.l». 'Vi?, MechlL UookeL 

xiii. 20. DHS, Etham. O**- 

Deut. iii. 10. n^bp, Sakhah. *E* x i_ 

It. 48. ->£3, Baser. B#**. 

xxxiv. 1. njP?, Piagah. 

2. Oim Woans. 

Hebrew. Srpt ma gm e. 


Gen. i. fc Dp?, 

xv. 11. Ogh 2^**7* «u <nrm«a«fr srrw 
and he drove them away. (d*1H 2^*7). 
Rx. xii. 17. rifT crraXlyr rarr^ 


unleavened bread. 

Num. xri. 6. ** the likwim 

morning. 

Deut. xv. 18. naipQ, double, (TT^S'. 


Is. lx. 7. « word. tbmroo C"£T. 

Examples of these two kinds are ranummUx 
Plainly the Greek translators had not Heferr* 
MSS. pointed as at present. 

I 11 many cases (e. g. Ex. ii. 25; Nahum Hi * 
the LXX. have probably preserved the t roe pr* 
nu Delation and sense where the Masoretk potnuec 
has gone wrong. 


2. Were the Hebrew words divided from <« 


another, and were the final letter*, 2, "7, 

in use when the Septuagint was made? 

Take a few out of many examples: — 

Hebrew. Lll. 


{they Join Um rm 


Oipto- 


(1.) Deut xxiv. 6. "72H 

a perishing Syrian (72fcfr* CHS). 

(.2.) 2K.U 14. 

he also . 

(8.) 2 K. xxii. 20. 7pb, 
therefore. 

(4.) 1 Chr. xvtL 10. Yjb 

and I will tell thee. 

(6.) Ho. tL 6. *rw 

• T *♦***- 
Nij rm. 

and thy jwigmtnls (or. • Th* LXX. mi 
as) the light <uoi) -U. 

goeth forth. ~ 

(6.) Zocb. ii. 7. Jtisn '»35 75 V, «« *—• 
even you, O poor of the [they Jofai thf to* 
ftoek. list woe*) 


Here we find three cases (2, 4, 6 ) wfcws the 
LXX. read as one word what makes two is the 
present Hebrew text: one case <3) where <*• Be 
brew word is made into two by the LXX.: t* 
cases (1. 5) where the l AX. transfer a led* 
the end of one word to the b e gin n i n g of the sot 
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By iwpsction of the Hebrew in these cases it will 
b* cuiljr seen that the Hebrew MSS. must hare 
fatsi written without intervals between the words, 
ud that the present final forms were not then in 

IMS. 

la three of the above examples (4. 5, 6), the 
v^toigiat has probably preserved the true division 
m«se. 

In the study of these minute particulars, which 
ru^4e us to examine closely the work of the trails - 
Uiort, great help is afforded by CappeUi Critica 
Mem, sod by the Vorstudien of Frenkel, who has 
Wat diligently anatomised the text of the LXX. 
His projected work on the whole of the Versiou has 
not been completed, but be has pqbUshed a part of 
it ia bis treatise Veber den Einjiuss der Palos- 
baud** Exnjtse nuf die Alexandrinische Uer- 
meoeutik, in which be reviews minutely the Septu- 
igmi Version of the Pentateuch. 

We mm proceed to the larger questions. 

A. I* ike Septungint faithful in substance t 
Hen we cannot answer by citing a few examples; 
the question refers to the general texture, aud any 
opniau we express must be verified by continuous 
rmduig. 

L Aud first it has been clearly shown by Hody, 
Iraakel, and others, that the several books were 
tnmhted by different persons, without any com- 
jm»em\e revision to harmonize tlie several parts. 
Masses and words are rendered differently in dif- 

firvat hooks; e. g. nD§, the paasover, in the Peu- 
uinrh is rendered w Argo, * n 2 Chr. xxxv. 6, 

SWK- 

ST^H, Urim. Ex. xxriii. 30 (LXX. 28),34 Aw 
rn, Ont xxxiiL 8, 3qAoi, Ear* ii. 63, <pmri£ov- 
r*t, Xeh. vii. M, fsrim. 

Tkummim, in Ex xxviii. 30 (LXX. 23), 

* iA4#«*a; in Ear. ii. 63, WAeior. 

The Philistines in the Pentateuch and Joshua 
**■ fvAtrrae^s, in the other books, a\\6<pv\ot. 

TV books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings, 
we datfingttiahed by the use of 4y4 elpi t instead of 

That an a few out of many like variations. 

i Thus the character of the Version varies 
«*eh in the several books; those of the Pentateuch 
«* the best, as Jerome says ( Coafitemur plusquam 
< rm^n. I/ebmicis ctmsunnrt), and this a g re es 
■ril wish the external evidence that the Law was 
innshrmil first, when Hebrew MSS- were more cor- 
net sad Hebrew better known. Perhaps the sim- 
ply of the style in these early books facilitated 
tar fidefity of the Version. 

4 The poetical parts are, generally speaking, in- 
tnwr to the historical, the original abounding with 
rwr words and expressions. In these parts the 
of the LXX. must be continually on the 
**ch lest an imperfect rendering of a difficult 
•ed mar the whole sentence. The Psalms and 
Ihmrh are perhaps the best. 

t la the Major Prophets (probably translated 
narly 160 years after the Pentateuch) some of the 
wn* important prophecies are sadly obscured : e. g. 
b w. 1, ts vt s wpsrror wle raxb wsifi, X^P a 
*Vrt1 f r. c. r. A., and in ix. 6, Esaias nactus 
-W inyrd o i arse imdignmm (Zuingli); Jer. ixiii. 
4 sal vsert rh tfrspw airrov $ kuAIwu ovrhr 
Kwsi Iwralis fr rw wwo^rca. 

and the Minor Prophets (speaking gen- 
■nfiyi ssne to be better rendered The l.XX. ver- 
184 
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slon of Daniel was not used, that of Theodotion 
being substituted for it. 

5. Supposing the numerous glosses and dupli- 
cate renderings, which have evidently crept ftom 
the margin into the text, to be removed (e. g. Is. 
vii. 16; Hab. iii. 2; Joel i. 8), — for these are 
blemishes, not of the Version itself, but of the 
copies, — and forming a rough estimate of what the 
Septuagint was iu its earliest state, we may per- 
haps say of it, in the words of the well-known sim- 
ile, that it was, in many parts, the wrong side <ff 
the 11 threw tapestry , exhibiting the general out- 
lines of the pattern, but confused in the more deli- 
cate lines, and with many ends of threads visible; 
or, to use a more dignified illustration, tbe Sep- 
tuagint is tbe image of the original seen through 
a glass not adjusted to the proper focus; the larger 
features are shown, but the sharpness of definition 
is lost. 

B. We have anticipated the answer to the sec- 
ond question — Is the Version minutely accurate 
in details t — but will give a few examples ; 

1. The same word in the same chapter is 
often rendered by diffei'iny words, — Ex. xii. 13. 

'nrjDQ, “ I will pass over,” LXX. wK§w<Lwee t 

but 23, HpJ, “ will pass over,’ 1 LXX. wapeAeb- 
wrrat. 

2. Differing words by the same word, — Ex. 
xii. 23, i??, •* pass through,” and TIDS, “ pass 
over,” both by TapeAewrereu; Num. xv. 4, 6, 
nnjp, 11 offering.” and TTST, “sacrifice,” both 
by torfo. 

3. Tbe divine names are frequently inter- 
changed ; Kvpios is put for Q'nbH, Gon, and 

0#dt for njn% Jkhovah; and the two are often 
wrongly combined or wrongly separated. 

4. Proper uames are sometimes translated, 
sometimes not. In Gen. xxiii. by translating the 
name Machpelih (rh JirAoOv), the Version is 
made to speak first of the cave being in the field 
(ver. 9), and then of the field being in the ca\e 
(ver. 17), 6 ay pbs 'E<pp4r, Ijr 4r ry biw\y 
wrrjAalu, the last word not warranted by the He- 
brew. Zech. vi. 14 is a curious example of four 

names of persons being translated, e. g. rvzbtsb, 
“to Tobijah,” LXX. rots xprjtrfyioir avrrjt'* Piis- 
cah In DeuL xxxiv. 1 is <pawyd, but in Deut iii. 
27, too AeAafevpfrov. 

5. The translators are often misled by the sim- 
ilarity of Hebrew words: e. g. Num. iii. 26, 

Vnn'O, “the cord* of it,” LXX. vk travel* 
Aonra, and lv. 26, rk wepiwwd. In other places, 
ol arUoi, and Is. liv. 2, tc! wxoiriwfiara^ both 

rightly. Ex. iv. 31, TOPPT 1 , “they heard,” 
LXX. 4 X apV (VTP i?T); Num. xvi. 15, “I hare 
not taken ooe ass ” LXX. obx drifor 

piltxaCmrV) 9 XAii<pa; Dent, xxxil. 10, 

“he found him,” LXX. aurdpieri we* ain6*\ 1 
Sam. xii. 2, “ I am greyhended LXX. 

Ka&4)cop*u \ Gen. lit 17, TpTJQjJ* 

“ for thy sake,” LXX. 4* rots tpyo *t woo ("T for 
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Io very many case® the error may be thus tmeed 
to the similarity of some of the Hebrew letters, 

*T and *1, n and *\ s and \ etc. ; in tome it is 
dirticult to see any connection between the original 
and the Version : e. g. Dent, xxxii. 8, bHntZT '3$, 
“the sons of Israel,” LXX. ayyeXetv 6«ov. 
Aquila and Syiniuachus, viarv ’Jcpa^A. 

I«. xxi 11. 12. LXX. 

Watchman, what r*t the night ? +vAd<rwrr* 4*-4A£<«, 
Watchman, what of the night? tvAaoww rowpwt <to i 
The watchman said, rife vwrrn. 

The morning cooietto, and alao *E«* £iyrpf {ijm* 

the night : K«t wap* tfot oun. 

If ye will inquire, inquire ye. 

Return, come. 

8. Besides the nbovc deviation*, and many like 
them, which are probably due to accidental causes? 
the change of a letter, or doubtful writing in the 
Hebrew, there are tome passages which seem to ex- 
hibit a studied variation in the LXX. from the He- 

l»rew : e. y. Gen. ii. 2, on the eerenth H) 

day God ended hit tnnk, LXX. cuvet 4\ecev i 
Sebs Iv rfj tiptpq rp ixrp rh (pya airrou. The 
addition in Ex. xii. 40, koI iv rp yf, Xorcufr, 
appears to be of this kind, inserted to solve a diffi- 
culty. 

Frequently the strong expressions of the Hebrew 
are softened down ; where human parts are ascribed 
to God, for hand the LXX. substitute power; for 
mouth — i cord, etc. Ex. iv. 16, “ Thou shall be to 

bim (intend of God” LXX. <rt> « 

awry tap rh trpbt rbv &*6vi see Ex. iv. 15. 
These and many more savor of design, rather than 
of accident or error. 

The Version is, therefore, not minutely accurate 
in details; and it may be laid down as a principle, 
never to built any argument tm words or phrases 
of the Septuagint, without comparing them with 
the Hebrew. The Greek may be right; but very 
often its variations are wrong. 

T. We shall now be prepared to weigh the tra- 
dition of the Fathers, that the Version was made 
by inspiration: war* ixlwvoiav rou 0«oG, Ire- 
ncus; “divino Spiritu interpretati,” Augustine., 
Even Jerome himself seems to think that the LXX. I 
may have sometimes added words to the original, | 
** ob Spiritus tinned auctorit'ilem, licet in Hebrceis 
Vuluminibus non leyatur ” ( Prxe/at . in ParaHp. tom. 
L col 1419). 

I*t us try to form some conception of what Is 
meant by the inspiratum of translator s. It cannot 
mean what Jerome here seems to allow, that the 
translators were divinely moved to add to the orig- 
inal, for this would be the inspiration of Prophets ; 
as he himself says in another passage (Prolog, in 
Gene sin, tom. i.) “ aliud est enim vertere, aliud 
esse inlerpretem .** Every such addition would be, 
hi fact, a new revelation. 

Nor can it be, as some have thought, that the 
deviations of the Septuagint from the original were 
divinely directed, whether in order to adapt the 
Scriptures to the mind of the heathen, or for other 
purposes. This would be, pro tanto , a new revela- 
tion, and it is difficult to conceive of such a revela- 
tion: for, be it observed, the discrepance between 
t' f Hebrew and Greek Scriptures would tend to 
•ri .-irate the Jews of Palestine from those of Alex- 
andria. and of other places where the Greek Scrip- 
ture* aero l*\ 1; there would be two different eop- 
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ies of the same hooks dispersed throug h out the 
world, each claiming Divine authority; the sfyul 
to Moses and the Prophets would lose much c t tt» 
force; the standard of Divine truth would be ren- 
dered doubtful; the trumpet would give an muerr- 
tain sound. 

No! If there be such a thing ss aa w/wr-fi-w 
of translators, it must be an effect of the HUy 
Spirit on their minds, enabling them to do thnr 
work of translation more perfectly than by the* 
own abilities and acquirements; to omtnai thr 
difficulties arising from defective knowledge, from 
imperfect MSS., from similarity of letters, from 
human infirmity and weariness; sod so to p ro duct 
a copy of the Scriptures, setting forth the Word W 
God, and the history of his people, in its original 
truth and purity. This is the kind of inspinl** 
claimed for the translators by Philo ( I »#. .Vatu, 
lib. ii.): “ We look upon the persone who made tint 
Version, not merely as translators, but as pem* 
chosen and set apart by Divine appointment, to 
whom it was given to comprehend and express thr 
sense and meaning of Moses in the falht mi 
clearest manner.** 

The reader will be able to judge, firwn the ***- 
going examples, whether the Septuagint Vfrwcw 
satisfies this test. If it does, it will t« found not 
only suiwtantially faithful, but minutelj arrant* 
in details: it will enable us to correct the llrlev* 
in ever} place where an error has crep t is; ii wl 
give evidence of that faculty of inUiithai ia a* 
highest form, which enables our great critics i- 
divine In 'in the faulty text the true rending; it «u 
be, in short, a republication of the original lest, 
purified from the errors of human hai.ds and eym. 
stamped with fresh authority from Heaven. 

This is a question to be decided by bets, by tfe 
phenomena of the Version itself. We will sriip*’ 
declare our own conviction that, instead of sod s 
Divine republication of the original, we fad * 
marked distinction between the original aad tU 
Septuagint ; a distinction which is well exprasMd o. 
the words of Jerome (Prolog, in Gtftsu): - 1!< 
Spiritus venture predicit; hie ernditio et vmtwr-o 
copia ea qua intelligit transfert.” 

And it will be remembered that tLis agrem *i 
the ancisut narrative of the Version, known bi u* 
name of Aristeas, which represents the mtetpreur* 
as meeting in one liouse, forming one council, a ■ 
ferring together, and agreeing on the seas* »* 
Hody, lil>. ii. c. vi. ). 

There are tome, perhaps, .who will deem ti • 
estimate of the LXX. too k>w; who think that tW 
use of this version in the N. T. stamps it witk ■ 
authority above that of a mere translating. I fa 
as the Apostles and Evangelists do not iatwrV - 
cite the O. T. according to this version, we bit *% 
to judge by the light of frets and evidence- >*- 
dents of Holy Scripture, as well as studewta %■* t « 
natural world, should l-ear in mind the mia f 
Bacon a Sola sjies est in veri indoctiooe." 

UI. What, thkx, ark tub slu/th to m 

DKK1VKD FROM THE STUDY «T TUB Sir 

TUAUIXT ? 

After all the notices of i m perfec ti on shawe 
it may seem strange to say, but we Mkw B •» fe 
the truth, that the stodent of Scr iptu re caw wwh 
read a chapter without some benefit, mperiali rf ** 
be a student of Hebrew, and able, even m a my | 
bumble war. to compare tlie Venwaw ekh It* i 
Original. | 
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1. For the Old Testament We have seen 
iUn* that the Septuagint gives evidence of the 
tfc—r and condition of the Hebrew MSS. from 
*k*b it was made, with respect to vowel-points 
and the node of writing. 

This evidence often renders very material help in 
the correction end establishment of the Hebrew text. 
Bring made from MSS. fa r older than the Maeo- 
nbc recension, the Septuagint often indicates read- 
ho more ancient and more correct than those of 
w present Hebrew MSS. and editions; and often 
gMaks decisively between the conflicting readings 
«f the present MSS. 

£. g. Pa. xxii. 17 (in I .XX. xxi. 16), the printed 
lUbcew text is ; but several MSS. have a 

verb in 3d pert, plural, YTfcO: the LXX. steps in 
to decide the doubt, &py£ar xeipdr flow teal x6bas 
— , co n firmed by Aquila, ftrxurav. 

Ft xri. 10. The printed text is "pTOTT, in 
ths plural ; but near 900 MSS. have the singular, 
Tnsn, which b clearly confirmed by the evi- 
dmee of the LXX., ovftl Sdoeis rbr tci6v <rou 
ihlr I tmftopAr. 

In pa— ges like these, which touch on the cardi- 
nal troths of the Gospel, it is of great importance 
V» have the testimony of an unsuspected witness, 
» the LXX., long before the controversy between 
Christians and Jews. 

In Hosea vi. 5, the context clearly requires that 
the first person should be maintained throughout 
the mse; the LXX. corrects the present Hebrew 
text, without a change except in the position of one 
htter, rh epipa pov 6t <f>ws ffeAefa’rrai, render- 
ing unneee — rj the addition of words in Italics, in 
ocr English Version. 

More examples might be given, bat we must 
—tent ourselves frith one signal instance, of a 
cbm e omitted in the Hebrew (probably by what 
■ afcrt JpowWAsuTor), and preserved in the 
LXX. In Genesis iv. 8, ha pa— ge which in the 
Hebrew, and iu our English Version, it evidently 
lueomplete: — 

“Ajrf Cun Uliud 09^ k D with Abel bu 
tnaher; and it came to pass when they were in 
IW fold,** etc. 

Here the Hebrew word b the word oon- 

maij aaed as the in trod action to words spoken, 
* * sin nwf unto Abel but, as the text 

**«b. t he r e are no words spoken ; and the follow- 
er word* **.... a often they were in the Jield 
mm* ta abruptly. The LXX. fills up ibe lacuna 
coUicum (Pearson), «ol «?«•« Kdir 
'AfiiA rhr dfieAfhv atrrow, StdkBmp *p « It rb 
ester * — rrj^n np’pg). The Sam. Penta- 
tmeb sod the Syriac Version agree with the LXX., 
ad the passage b thus cited by Clemens Romanos 
If Lc. iv.). The Hebrew transcriber’s eye was 

psefaably misled by the word terminating 

Ml the rbnsrs [For a different view, see p. 
<% 9d par. (1). — A.] 

la all the foregoing cam, we do not attribute 
mj f— it authority to the I.XX. on aooount 
rf da aaperior antiquity to the extant Hebrew 
MvL ; but we take it as an evidence of a more 

• thaa of tha a— diligent stodsots of the LXX., 
•W has hwl d Us fife lo tha pr— otioa of this 
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ancient Hebrew text, as an eye-witness of the testa, 
280 or 180 years b. c. The derision as to any 
particular reading must be made by weighing this 
evidence, together with that of other ancient Ver- 
sions, with the arguments from the context, the 
rules of grammar, the genius of the language, ami 
the comparison of parallel passages. And thus 
the Hebrew will sometimes correct the Greek, and 
sometimes the Greek the Hebrew; both liable tc 
err through the infirmity of human eyee and hands, 
but each checking the other s errors. 

2. The close connection between the Old and 
New Testament makes the study of the Septuagint 
extremely valuable, and almost indispensable to the 
theological student. Pearson quotes from Ire- 
djbus and Jerome, as to the citation of the words 
of prophecy from the Septuagint. The former, as 
Pearson observes, speaks too universally, when he 
says that the Apostles, “ prophetic* omnia ita enun- 
daverunt quemadmodum Seniorum interpretatio 
continet.” But it was manifestly the chief store- 
house from which they drew their proofs and pre- 

| cepts. Mr. Grinfield « says that “ the number of 
direct quotations from the Old Testament in the 
Gospels, Acts, and Epbtks, may be estimated at 
350, of which not more titan 50 materially differ 
from the LXX. But the indirect verbal allusions 
would swell the uumber to a far greater amount ” 
(ApoL for LXX., p. 37). The comparison of the 
citations with the Septuagint b much facilitated 
by Mr. Grinfield's *• Kditio Hellenistic*” of ths 
New Testament, and bj Mr. Gough's New Ttel. 
Quotation*, in which the Hebrew and Greek pas- 
sages erf the Old Test, are placed side by side with 
the citations in the New. (On thb subject see 
Hody, pp. 948, 281 ; Kennicott, Diesert. Gen. § 84; 
Cappelli, Critica Sacra, vol ii.) [See abo Turpie's 
The Oil Te*t. in the New (Lond. 1868), which 
gives variou* readings of the Hebrew and Greek; 
Kautzsch, be Vet. Test. Lode a Paulo A post nl- 
legatis, Lips. 1869; and the works referred to at 
the end of the art. Old Tbstambbt, vol. iiL pp. 
2239 5, 2240 a. — A.] 

3. Further, the language of the LXX. b the 
mould iu which the thoughts and expression of the 
Apostles and Evangelists are cast In thb version 
Divine Truth has takes the Greek language as its 
shrine, and adapted it to the things of God. Here 
the peculiar idioms of the Hebrew are grafted upon 
the stock of the Greek tongue; words and phrases 
take a new s mi*j. The terms of the Mosaic ritual 
in the Greek Ver ion are employed by the Apostles 
to express the gre it truths of the Gospel, e. g. ap- 
X l *P*v Ooaia. o<rpb iwdfet. Hence the LXX. is 
a treasury of illustration for the Greek Testament- 

Many examples are given by Pearson (Prof, ml 
LXX.), e. g. rvevpa, 5 unuJw, ty>6n\pa r',s 

crap*6t. 4 * Frustra apud veteres Gnecos quant 
quid sit w ur revet* ry 0«y, vri us rbr 
quid sit #ts rbr K vpiov, vel sepbs tbyQfbv miern, 
qiue toties in Novo Feeders incalcautur, et ex kre- 
tione Seniorum facile intelliguutur.*’ 

Valckenaer abo (on Luke i. 51 ) speaks strongly 
on thb subject: “ Grsecum Novi TesUmeuti con- 
textum rite intrilecturo nihil est utilius quam dili- 
genter versasse Alexsndrinam antiqui Foederis in 
terpretationem, e qua uni plus pelt potent auxilii, 
quam ex veteribu* scriptoribus Gnecb siiuul sumtis. 
Ontena reperientur iu N. T uuaquatu obvia in 

bimneh of Scripture study, and has lately founded • 
Lecture on the LXX. in tin Uulrenftj of Oxford. 
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■ripticGraeoram retmmi, ted freqoeuUU in Alex*- 
Vmloue." 

A’. g. the sense of rb xdax* *vi* 2, 

including the sacrifices of the Paschal week, throws 
Hght on the question m to the day on which our Lord 
kept his last Passover, arising out of the words in 
John xviii. 28, Aaa* T va <f>dyv<rt rb wd/r^a* 

4. The frequent citations of the LXX. by the 
Greek Fathers, and of the Latin Version of* the 
LXX. by the Fathers who wrote in I^ttin, form 
another strong reason for the study of the Septua- 
gint. Pearson cites the appellation of Scarabcms 
6onus, applied to Christ by Ambrose and Augus- 
tine, as explained by reference to the LXX. in 
llabak. ii. 11, * rfWtaoov 4k EyKov- 

5. On the value of the LXX. as a monument of 
the Greek language in one of its most curious 
phases, this is not the place to dwell. Our busi- 
ness is with the use of this Version, as it bears on 
the criticism and interpretation of the Bible. And 
we may safely urge the theological student who 
wishes to be *• thoroughly furnished ’’ to have al- 
ways at his side the Septuagint. Let the Hebrew, 
if possible, be placed before him; and at his right, 
in the next place of honor, the Alexandrian Version ; 
the close and careful study of this Version will l*e 
more profitable than the most learned inquiry into 
its origin; it will help him to a better knowledge 
both of the Old Testament and the New. 

Objects to be attained by the Cbitical 
Scholar. 

1. A question of much interest still waits for a 
solution. In many of the passages which show a 
ttudied variation from the Hebrew (some of which 
are above noted), the Septuagint aud the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch agree together: e. g. Gen. ii. 2; 
Ex. xii. 40. 

They also agree in many of the ages of the 
post-diluvian Patriarchs, adding 100 years to the 
age at which the first son of each was bom, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew. (See C’appelli CriL JSacr. 
iii., xx., vii.) 

They agree in the addition of the words 8tfA0w- 
u«r elf rb veftfor, Gen. iv. 8, which we have seen 
reason to think rightly added. 

Various reasons have been conjectured for this 
agreement; translation into Greek from a Samar- 
itan text, interpolation from the Samaritan into 
the Greek, or tire versd ; but the question does not 
aretn to have found a satisfactory answer. [Samar- 
itan Pentateuch, p. 2811 6; Versions, An- 
cient (Greek ).] 

2. For the critical scholar it would be a worthy 
object of pursuit to ascertain, as nearly as possible, 
the original text of the Septuagint as it stood in 
the time of the Apostles and Philo. If this could 
lie accomplished with any tolerable completeness, it 
would possess a strong interest, as being the first 
translation of any writing into another tongue, and 
the first repository of Divine truth to the grent 
colony erf Hellenistic Jews at Alexandria. 

The critic would probably take as his basis the 
Roman edition, from the Codex Vatkanus, as rep- 
resenting most nearly the ancient ( Koirti ) texts. 
The collection of fragments of Ori gen’s Hrxapii y 
by Montfaucon and others, would help him to 
ehmiiiate the additions which have been made to 
the LXX. from other sources, and to purge out 
the glosses and double renderings; the citations in 
the New Testament and in Philo, in the early 
Christian Fathers, both Greek and Latin, would 
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render assistance of the same kind: and pertap 
the most effective aid of all would be found in ur 
fragments of the Old Latin Vernon collected D 
Sabatier in 8 vols. folio (Rheima, 1748). 

8. Another work, of more practical and p«m. 
interest, still remains to be done, namely, to pr * 
a Greek version, accurate and faithful to tb** lb- 
brew original, Tor the use of the Greek Church, and 
of students reading the Scriptures in that Ungrate 
for purposes of devotion or mental imprtnmf t 
Mr. Field's edition is as yet the best editor <4 
this kind: it originated in the desire to supply u* 
Greek Church with such a faithful cop' <>i tD 
Scriptures: but as the editor has followed the in* 
of the Alexandrian MS., only correcting, by t> 
help of other MSS., the evident errors of trsna-r *. 
tion (e. <j. in Gen. xv. 15, correcting rpm^sit .* 
the Alex. MS. to rafsts, the reading of the I **■»- 
pluL text), and as we have seen above that tie 
Alexandrian text is far from being the nearra t* 
the Hebrew, it is evident that a more faithful 
complete copy of the Old Testament in i»r*t 
might yet be provided. 

We may here remark, in conclusion, that «w 
an edition might prepare the way for the ctwrrrt. . 
of the blemishes which remain in our Autiwrwd 
English Version. Embracing the results of 
criticism of the last 250 years, it might exh a 
several passages in their original purity ; and lhv 
corrections thus made, l»eing approved by the j»4c- 
ineut of the best scholars, weald probably, alter s 
time, find their way into the margin, at Inst, of om 
English Bibles. 

One example only can be here given, in a pusg> 
which has caused no small perplexity and bads d 
commentary. Is. ix. 3 is thus rendered in the 
LXX.: rb wA«i<rror rov Aoov, b r s r ^ 'yey n « 
twppoovyg e rov *ol €v^pav0i,<rotrrai ivJvUv rm, 
us oi t : J<t>pcuy6fii*roi iv d/rip-p, col hr * 

bicupoi'fxtvoi <tkv Aa. 

It is easy to see how the faulty rendering of tW 
first part of this has arisen from the similarity W 

Hebrew letters, H and H, *T and and free, 
an ancient error in the Hebrew text. The follow- 
ing translation restores the whole pan aaf s te E» 
original dearness and foroe: — 

cwAy#vrac ri|r iyo. XXUnv 

iprpA v tm* rijr cv+paswo r* 

dfetuwnu ivm m vim wav ms at iv+pmvdjmm 

iv foufrp, 

!r rpotrar mymJJumrrm ai luunpw a — a*a. 

Thou hast multiplied the fi t do ses, 

Thou hast increased the joy ; 

They rsfoioe before thee as with the joy of hare*! 

As men are glad when they divide the ep^L 

‘ Here byaWlatris and jyAA ia r rsi , in the fr* 
and fourth lines, correspond lo fc '5 «nd 
vt+poctni and f^pairorras, In the send ant 
third, to T111QW and VT&p. 

The fourfold rntrorrrtrd p a r a UrHsm is em a sphai 
and the connection with the context of the pwflw' 
perfect. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that ta week 
an edition the apocryphal additions ta tbs 
of Esther, and those to the book of DtaaeL, whr> 
are not recognised by the Hebrew Canon, wwaad 
be either omitted, or (perhaps awv property. moss 
they appear to hare been IwooqwswSsd with the 
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Feptuagini at an early date) would be placed sepa- 
rately, aa iu Mr. Field's edition and our English 
Version. [See Apocrypha; Canon; Daniel, 
Apoc. Additions; Esther; Samaritan Pent.] 
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Apxhyy for the Se/ttuaginL Selwyn, W. f Notat 
( rv<>*e in Ex. L-xxiv., Xu menu, [hutetxmomium, 
1&56-58 (comparing LXX. with Hebrew, etc.). 
M/r. Hebr. on Is. ix. Churton, Hulsean Euny , 
1W1. Journal of Sacred Lit , P<t/nrs (by G. 
Parson) on LXX.’, Vols. i., iv., vii., 3d series. 

to Oil Test., Carpzov, Eichhorn, Ha- 
smivk. Davidson [De Wette, Keil, Block]. 

(..«n red antes, Kircber, 1607; Trommius, 1718. 

Leer a, Biel, 178U; Schletuner, 182.). 

tj% the Language of the LXX. — Winer, Ornm- 
uzr . Star x, de DiaUcto Macedonian ; Malthy. Ed., 
1 *» Servtcm before Unirertity of Durham, 1843. 

W. S. 

• We have as yet no critical edition of the 
Sapfaagint, — none in which the existing materials 
bm artilmg the text have been applied for that pur> 

The available materials are indeed inade- 
x ; Xx- It is to l»e hoped, however, that through 
uw labors of lUanchini, lUl*er, Tisclieudorf, Ver- 
and Com, Ceriaui, and others, we shall 
mum tease the text of all the known uncial M >S. 
W Un version published in a trustworthy form. 
H this is accumjdished, Tischendorf promises, 
4 \ « Lie is spared, to undertake a new edition, 

- tjWu quxVrn litter* ucr* poscuut et |*r irutru- 
tr -> a entn'a pertie: licebit *' (Pref. to his 4th ed., 
.s..i p. fii. . Hut Iwfore a thoroughly satidac- 
u i can be |»rrparpd a great amount of 

u. • r must slid he spent on Lite cursiie manuscripts, 
iw an-w-iit trrskwis made from the Creek (the Old 
lai.fi l-e^ptian in different dialects, .Ethiopic, 
Art ju and Hexajdar Syriac ), and on the quo- 

* • A *f*vi*l value of thb treatise by Dr. Thiersch 

to tfe* w-*»mcnij which It fund-lire to tiie accuracy 
rf iw prr-»n* Hebrew test Kin decision after an 
a>t - - • * i *tk>s of the two works Is, thst in the 

bi.k «< i he p s «nu the Greek SepUt.itfiiit of 
few P*~ t .ku» .» and the tra. Ittkmary Masoretic test 
ww^.#l u» swrh oiuer as nearly as the different 
fea*a* 4 Us* two kdfsagw will penult. Variations 
wh t* tm, but wa can refer these for tba moat 
0u~ \* p*\u cipim at translation on the part of the 
s u si » ^trhwaJ or dogmatic, which will account 
te Ue« etfbout asausuing the existence of different 
afeterw isaitwgs The coociuskm of Dr. Thieocu 
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tations from the Sept, in the writings of tM 
Fathers. The edition of Holmes and Parsons 
leaves very much to be desired iu all these respects. 
A formidable programme of the work required, and 
a small but thankworthy contribution towards it, 
are given by P. A. de Lagarde in his Oeuesis Oku- 
ce , e Fide Ed. Sixtina addita Scri/duras DUcre- 
pantia e Libris Manu scriptis a se ipso conit tit et 
Edd. Conipl. et Aid. adcuratissime cnutat i (Lips. 
1868); comp, the review by Kamphatiseu in the 
Tlteol. Stud. u. Krit 1869, pp. 721-758. Useful 
preliminary labor has also been performed by (3. F. 
Fritzsche, especially in regard to the classification 
of the MSS., in his editious of several books, namely, 
E20HP Duplicem Libri Text am atl optima* Cod- 
ices edidit, Turici. 1848; 'Poi/0 nark robs O', 
ibid. 1364 ; Liber ludicum secundum LXX. Inter - 
pretes. Triplicem Text us Omfoanationem recen- 
suit , etc. ibid. 1867, first published as two Univer- 
sity programmes with the title, Specimen nous Ed 
ait. LXX. Interprctum. H* has also paid partic- 
ular attention to the text in the Kurzyef. exey. 
Handb. zu d. Apokryphtn d. A. T., edited by him 
and C. L. W. Grimm (1851-59); and the valuable 
articles Alexandiinische Uebersei. my and I ul- 
gata in Herzog's Htnl~Encykl. are from his |>en. 

On the MSS. of the Sept, see before, p. 2914 f. 
and note b; see also Amersfoordt, De cards Lee - 
tionibus Holmesianis Ijocorum quorundam Pettbi- 
teuchi , Lugd. But. 1815. Respecting the Hexaplar 
text there are a number of important articUr* by 
Doederlein. Matthei, Eichhorn, Bruns, ami I >e 
Rossi in Eichhom's Repertorium ; see also Ver- 
sions, Ancient (Syriac), I, B, and the editions 
of Jeremiah (by Spohn) and Ezekiel mentioned 
below. The more important MSS. containing this 
text have already l*een referred to (p. 2914 f. note b). 
For the quotations of the Christian Fathers, see 

F. A. Stroth, BeUrdyt zur Kritik ub. d. 70 Dil- 
metscher, iu Eichhom's Reftert. ii. 66 ff., iii. 213 ff. 
vi. 124 tT., xiii. 158 tf; comp, ('miner's Beit edge 
zur Einl. in d. bibl. Sr/ui/hn (1838), Bd. ii. A 
new edition of the llexnpla has lavn begun by F. 
Field, Tom. ii. f;u»c. 1, 2, Ixmd. 1867-68, 4to. 

Among the monographs relating to the Septua 
gint version of particular books, we may also men- 
tion the following. G. Bickell, De Indole et Rat. 
Vers. Alex, in interpretamlo JJbro Jobi, Marh 
1863. J. G. Jiigcr, Obss. in Prov. Salomons* 
Vers. Alex. 1788. P. A. de Lagarde, Anmcrkun- 
gen zur griech. ubers. d. Panretinen, l^eipz. 1863. 

G. L. Spohn, Jeretnias Votes e Vers. Jml. Alex, 
ac reliq. Interp. Orxro>rum emend. Xotitque crit, 
iUustr. 2 vols. Lips. 1794-1824. F. C. Movers, 
De utriustpie Recens. Vatirin. Jerem. hulvle el 
Oriyine, Hainb. 1837. J. Wichelhaus, De Jerem. 
Wrs. Alex, hulole et Auctmitate, Hal. 1846. Jt- 
Zecitl sec until in LXX. ex Tetroplis Origtnis t 
sing ul ui C/tisiano Codice. . . . op. A. Vinctntii tie 


under this head is : ,f Hoc diuvrtilione videmur dw» 
uiouptnutse earn esse vcrnionls Pentateuchi Alex, 
sudrine indolcm, ut ad explicaudum qutdeui b’xtuiu 
Ma>on tnii’uui nou paruui couferat, mt rnufau ttim 
von) nid ma^iiu < uui touioritate sui 1 1 1 1 ri nrquoat. * 
The **ttior parts of Uio treatfeo relate to the char- 
acter of the Greek dialect represented in this verd«H», 
aud to the uncoosclouah tmu-U-rivd Ib-t.r »»*n»- whim 
are mixed with it. The auluor * view as U» the b.t»M 
of the Greek dialect In distinction Rom iu Hebrew 
coloring is substantially that I N;urx. LutUn-un, o i 
tier, and others. n. 
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tUgikmx, Bom. 1840, fbh Darnel me. LXX. ex 
TetraplU OrigenU nunc primum ed. e ting. Chi- 
done Codice , Horn. 177*2, fol., reprinted in several 
editions, the beet by Hahn, Ups. 1845. J. G. 
Hoepfiier, Curarum criL et exty. in LXX. virnUm 
Vert. Vaticin. Jonas Sj*cim. i.-iii. Upe. 1787-88. 
The Septuagint version of the books of Samuel 
and Kings is particularly diecueeed by Thenius 
(Kurzgef. exey. Handb. zum A. T. vob. iv., lx.}. 
He regards it as a very important help in the correc- 
tion of the Hebrew text. 

Other dissertations worth naming are by L. T. 
Spi tiler, De Utu Vert. Alex. op. Jvsejdium, Gott. 
1779; J. G. Scharfenberg, De JotrjJn et Vert. 
Alex. Contentu , Ups. 1780; and T. Studer, De 
Vert. Alex. Oriyine , I/ist. et Abtttu critico , lleni. 
1821. See also Geiger, UrtcJiHjlu. Uebcnetzun- 
yen tier Bibtl , Bred. 1857 ; Ewald, Geteh. det Volket 
Itrnel, 3« Ausg. (1888), iv. 32*2 ff.; and the art. 
\ motions, Ancikxt (Greek), in this Diction try. 

A good Lexicon to the Sept, is still a desidera- 
tum. The Nocut Thetanrut philuL tive Lex. tn 
LXX. etc. of .1. C. Bid, 3 voU. Haga-Com. 1779 
-8.t, and the Notut Thet. phiL-enttcut of J. F. 
Schletisner, 5 pts. Upe. 1820-21, reprinted at Glas- 
gow in 1822 in 3 rolls, 8vo, are but little more than 
collections of valuable materials for a dictionary, 
ruddy arranged. Much letter (for the Apocrypha) 
is C. A. Wahl’s Cbtrit Librorutn Vet. 'J est. A/*>cr. 
Philologies t. Ups. 1863. A. 

8EPULCHRE. [Burial.] 

SKRAH (rr^tp [nbutulance] : Zdpa in Gen., 
Zopi in 1 Chr. ; Alex., Zaap in Gen , Zapai in 
1 Chr.: Bara). The daughter of Asher (Gen. 
alvi. 17; 1 Chr. vii. 30); called in Nuin. xxvi. 46, 
Sakaii. 

SERAIAH [3 »)•!.] (iTnC? [warrivr vfJt- 
torciAJ: Zatrd ; [V»t Aira:] Alex. Z a pata s: Sara- 
ius). L Seraiali, the king’s scribe or secretary in 
the reign of David (2 Sam. viii. 17 ). In the Vat- 
ican MS. [Homan ed.] of the LXX. Zatrd appears 
to be the result of a confusion between Seraiali and 
Shisha, whose sons were secretaries to Solomon 
(1 K. iv. 3). 

2. (Zapatas f [So pa/a;] Alex. [2apaia,j Zapar 
las' Bnruios.) The high-priest in the reign of 
Zedekiah. He was taken captive to Bal»)lon by 
Nebuzarudan, the captain of the guard, and slain 
with others at Kibluh (2 K. xxv. 18; 1 Chr. vi. 14; 
Jer. lii. 24). 

3. ( [Zapaias ; Vat. in Jer., XapeuaO Sarnia , 
Siren. ) l'he »oii of Tnnliumeth the Netophatbite, 
according to 2 K. xiv. 23, who came with ishmael, 
Johanan, and Jaazaniah to Gedaliah, and whs per- 
suaded by him to submit quietly to the Chaldu-ans 
and settle in the land (Jer. xl. 8). 

4. {Xapata; [Alex, in ver. 14, 2opio:J >’»iwfu.) 
The son of Keuaz, brother of Otimiel, and lather 
of Joab, the father or founder of the valley of Cha- 
rathim (1 Chr. iv. 13, 14). 

5. (Zapav; [Vat. Xapaau;] Alex. Zapata ) 
Ancestor of Jehu, a chief of one of the Smeonite 
families (1 ( hr. iv. 35). 

6. (Zapatas', [Vat. A/xuor-]) One of the 
children ot the province who returned with Zerul*- 
babel (Ear. ii. 2). lu Neh. vii. 7 be is called Aza- 
KiAii, and in 1 Eadr. v. 8, Zachari as. 

7. [Xapo/aj] One of the ancestors of Ezra tlie 
•cnl*e (.Ext. vii. 1), but whether or not die same as 
ttrraiah the high-priest seems uncertain. Called 
also Saraiam (1 Esdr. viii. 1; 2 Esdr. i. 1). 


8BRAPHIM 

8. (mbs 'Aptda; Alex. [FA.] met lap mmfi 
[Sflmiai.] ) A priest, or priestly family, who mgmi 
the covenant with Neheuimh (Neh. x. 2). 

9. (Zapata: [Somia ] ) A priest, ths sew W 
Hilkiah (Neh. xi. 11), who was ruler at the boom 
of God after the return from Babylon. In 1 Chr 
ix. 11 bo is called Azariah. 

JO. (Zapata.) 'l'he head of a priestly boost 
which went up from Babylon with ZernbfcabeL 
His represen tative in the days of Joiakim the high- 
priest was Meraiah (Neh. xii. 1, 12 >. 

1L (Zapatas', [FA. in ver. 59, Sapsat.]) Tbs 
son of Nenali, and brother of Baruch (Jer. H 59, 
61). He went with Zedekiab to Babylon in tbs 
4th year of his reign, or, as the Tar-gum has it, 
“ in the mission of Zedekiah,” and b described m 

niTQp "lip, tar ptinuckah (lit. u prinee cf 
rest ; ” A. V. “a quiet prince: " niarg. •* or. princs 
of Menucha, or, chief chamberlain *’ ), a titb which 
is interpreted by Kimcbi as that of the office ft 
chamberlain, “ fur be was a friend of the king, sad 
was with the king at the time of his rest, to tab 
and to delight himself with hiui." 1 he LXX. 

»nd Targum read nH?p, mu ncldh, ** an oArbgG 
and so* Hash! , who says. “ under his hand wen 
those who saw the king’s free, who brought him a 
present" The Pcshito-Syriac renders ** chief sf 

the camp/* apparently reading Hpn^J, m oekomth, 
unless the translator understood mi much ah at ths 
baiting-place of an army, in which sense it acres* 
in Num. x. 33. Gesenius adopts the latter view, 
and makes Seraiah bold an office similar to tb* et 
“ quartermaster- general " in the Babylonian ana?. 
It is perfectly clear, however, that he was in attend- 
ance upon Zedekiah, and an officer of the Jewwfc 
court l’he suggestion of Maurer, adopted by II*- 
zig, has more to commend it, that he was an utter 
who took charge of the royal caravan on its ataidk 
and fixed the place where it should halt Hite 
( Onom.) says Seraiah was prince of Mennebsh, 
a place on the borders of Judah and Dan, eieevbwt 
called Manahath. 'Hie rendering of the Vulgate h 
unaccountable, piincep* jmythttne. 

Seraiah was commissioned by the prophet Jere- 
miah to take with him on his journey the roll b 
which he had written the doom of Bain km. sod 
sink it in the midst of the Euphrates, as a tube 
that Babylon should sink, never to rise again . Jer 
li. 60-64). W. A. W. 

SER'APHIM (C'SntP [an Mo.]: J*. 
pel pi Seraphim ). An older of crle*tial twzo. 
whom Isaiah beheld in vision standing above Jwte 
vab (not as in A. V., a above *7," L c. the thiw 
as He sat upon bb throne (Is. vi 2). They w* 
detailed as having each of them threw pairs * 
wings, with one of which they coveted their be 
(a token of humility; eomp. Ex. in. 6; 1 Xu- 
13; Plutarch, Quasi. Rom. 10); with the sero* J 
they covered their feet (a token of reaped: 
Loath on Is. vi. who quotes Chardin in Jlwtfrs- 
tion); while with the third they flew. Ihrv 
to have borne a general resemUanoe to the hmm* 
figure, for they are represented as having a fare. • 
voice, feet, and hands (ter. 6t. Their errapa’-m 
was twofold — to celebrate the praise* <4 * 

holiness and power (ver. 8), and to srt «• lb »• 
diurn of communication between bemeti and eanfc 
(ier. 6). From their anti phonal chant 
cried unto another") we may conceive tbewi 
i have Uen ranged in opposite rows un each ter A 
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SERED 

As the Seraphim are nowhere eks 
I in the Bible, oar conceptions of their ap- 
t most be restricted to the above particulars, 
by such uncertain light as etymology and 
Malory will supply. We may observe tliat the 
idea of a winged human figure was not peculiar to 
tbs Hdrews : among the sculptures found at 
Mourykaob in Persia, we meet with a representa- 
tion of a man with two pain of wings, springing 
from the shoulders, and extending, the one pair up- 
nnR the other downwards, so as to admit of 
coming the head and the fleet (Vaux's Nut. and 
Pmep. p. 122). The wings in this instance imply 
dedication; for speed and ease of motion stand, in 
mm's imagination, among (be most prominent to- 
kens of Divinity. The meaning of the word “ ser- 
spb ** ta estnmdy doubtful ; the only word which 
rambles it in the current Hebrew is sArafth* “ to 
kern." whence the idea of brilliancy has been ex- 
tracted. Such a sense would harmonize with other 
descriptions of ode»tial beings (e. y. Ex. i. 13; 
Matt. xxriiL 1) ; but it is objected that the Hebrew 
(«na never beam this secondary aeuae. Geseuius 
* 7%es. p. 1341) connects it with an Arabic term 
Minifying high or exalted; and this may be re- 
rtrded as the generally received etymology; but 
t.e aboenee of any cognate Hebrew term is certainly 
worthy at remark. The similarity between the 
(•■a Seraphim and Sarapu, led Hitzig (in Is. vi. 
i' to identify the two. and to give to the former 
t* figure of a winged serpent. But Sarapis was 
ns known in the Egyptian Pantheon until the time 
af Ptnlrmy Soter (Wilkinson's Anc. Eg. iv. 300 
C); and, even had it been otherwise, we can hardly 
that the Hebrews would have IxnTowed 
agrry from such a source. Knobel's con- 
t that Seraphim is merely a false reading for 
hdrdttt*,* * ministers," is ingenious, but the lat- 
te’ word is not Hebrew. The relation subsisting 
krtnnn the Cherubim and Seraphim presents an- 
other difficulty : the “ living creatures " described 
m Rev. iv. 8 resemble the Seraphim in their occu- 
istaoa and the nund<er of the wings ; and the 
iVroldm in their general appearance and number, 
» described in Ex. i. 5 ff, x. 12. The difference 
letwven the two may not, therefore, be great, but 
** ran not bei ere them to be identical so long as 
Ur di^iitctiun of name holds good. W. L. B. 

^B'BJBD [ft '/*] : 2cp<8 in Gen.. 2a- 

eiw Xnuu: &»r*dy. The first) torn of Zebulon, 
ancestor of the family of the Sahditks (Gen. 
ihi U; Nam. xxvt 26). 

* SERGEANTS occurs only in Acts xvi. 35, 
3* mw w iring to ^mfiSavxou properly “ rod-1 -earers ** 
a l^taa. Bdtores). They were the official attend 
■tei of the higher Roman magistrates, and exe- 
osd their orders, especially for the arrest and pnn- 
mmm% of criminal*. Their dutiea were civil 
r*her thaw nufitary, and “ sergeants,’’ in its older 
twgleh eenaa, was less inappropriate than it is at 
fmmt. In the colonies the lictors carried stares, 
wft /«scrs, aa at Rome. It was to them that the 
rtlns at Philippi gave the command to beat Paul 
md Sffis (fce'Affwer fa09i(ur)* Luke speaks of 
tae peeeaoes of “ rod-ltearere " only in bis account 
d what took place at Philippi; and it is almost 
>hs eniv place in hia narrative where be could 
*%btly mAradoee them. Philippi being a Roman 
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oolooy, unlike other Grecian cities, was governed 
after the Roman mode; its chief officers, though 
properly called according to their number duumviri 
or qualuortin , assumed the more honorary title of 
pixstovs (arparriyoi five times here in Acta), and 
in token of the Homan sovereignty, had rod-bear* 
ere or lictors as at liome [Cou>xy, Amer. ed.] 
'The lictors exercised their highest functions during 
the time of the republic, but atill existed under the 
emperors. (See Pauly’s Real Enc.ykl. iv. 1082 £.) 
Paul was at Philippi iu the time of Claudius, about 
a. d. 52. H. 

SERGIUS PAU'LUS (2^iot IlaOAoj: 
Sergios Paulus) was the name of the proconsul of 
Cyprus when the Apostle Paul visited that island 
with Barnabas on his first missionary tour (Acta 
xiii. 7 if ). He is described as on intelligent man 
(<rvrerds), truth-seeking, eager for information 
from all sources within his reach. It was this trait 
of his character which led him in the first instance 
to admit to his society Elymas the Magian, and 
afterwards to seek out the missionary strangers and 
learn from them the nature of the Christian doc- 
trine. The strongest minds at that period were 
drawn with a singular fascination to the occult 
studies of the East; and the ascendancy which 
Luke represents the “sorcerer " as haring gained 
over Sergiu* illustrates a characteristic feature of 
the times. For other examples of a similar char- 
acter, see Howson’s lift and Epistles of Paul , vol. 
b p. 177 f. But Sergius was uot effectually or long 
deceived by the arts of the impostor; for on becom- 
ing acquainted with the Apostle he examined at 
once the claims of the Gospel, and yielded hia mind 
to the evidence of its truth. 

It is unfortunate that this officer is styled “ dep- 
uty " in the Common Version, and not “ procon- 
sul," according to the import of the Greek term 
(ir$thraros)> Though Cyprus was originally an 
imperial province (Dion Cassius, liii. 12), and as 
such governed by propraetors or legates (ayrurrpd- 
nryob xpscBsvral), it was afterwards transferred 
to the Roman senate, and henceforth governed by 
proconsuls («al obrtot dvBvwaroi k a\ it lustra ri 
ft trrt xipw «r0<u ijp^arro, Dion Cassius, liv. 4). 
For the value of this attestation of Luke's accuracy, 
see Lardner’s CretEbility of the Gospel History , vol. 
i. p. 32 ff Coins too are still extant, on which 
th : s very title, ascril»ed in the Acts to Sergius 
Paulus, occurs as the title of the Roman governors 
of Cyprus. (See Akeruian's Numismatic Illustra- 
te ns, p. 41 ; and Howson's Lift and Epistles of 
Paul, vol i. pp. 176, 187.) II. B. H. 

SE'RON (2i,pwr: in Syr. and one Gk. MS. 
*Hpuri Senm), a general of Antiochus Epiph , .n 
chief command of the Syrian army (1 Msec. iii. 13, 
6 itp\<sr r. iur. 2.h who was defeated at Beth- 
horou by Judas Maccabeus (b. c. 166). as in the 
day when Joshua pursued the five kings “ in tiie 
going down of Heth-boron ’’ (1 Macc. iii. 24; Josh, 
x. 11). According to Josephus, he was the gov- 
ernor of Code-Syria and fell in the battle (Josh. 
AnL xii. 7, § 1 ), nor is there any reason to suppose 
that his statements ore mere deductions from the 
language of 1 Macc. B. F\ W. 

SERPENT. The following Hebrew words 
denote serpents of some kind or other. 'AcsAdV, 
pethen , ixtph T or tuph'bnt, skephi/Mn , nachask 
and e/dt'ek. There is great uncertainty with re 
spect to the identification of some of these terms, 
the first four of which are noticed under the arti- 
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des Ai>i>ek and Aap: the two remaining names 
we proceed to discuss. 

1 . NdchAsh : tyts, Bpdtcoov- terpent, 

oolubtr ), the generic name of any serpent, occurs 
frequently in the O. T. Tbe following are the 
principal Biblical allusions to this animal : its sub- 
tilty is mentioned in lien. iii. 1; its wisdom is 
alluded to by our Lord in Matt. x. lb : the poison- 
ous properties of some species are often mentioned 
(see Ps. lviii. 4; Prov. xxiii. 32): the sharp tongue 
of the serpent, which it would appear some of the 
ancient Hebrews 1 relieved to l»e the instrument of 
poison, is mentioned in Ps cxl. 3; Job xx. 1C, 
“ the viper's tongue shall slay him ; ” although in 
other places, as in Prov. xxiii. 32: Eccl. x. 8, 11; 
Num. xxi. 9, the venom is correctly ascribed to tbe 
bite, while in Job xx. 14 tbe gall is said to be tbe 
poison ; the habit serpents have of lying concealed 
in hedges is alluded to in Eccl. x. 8, and in holes 
nf walls, in Am. v. 19; their dwelling in dry sandy 
places, in Deut. viii. 15; their wonderful mode of 
progression did not escape the observation of the 
author of Prov. xxx. who expressly mentions it as 
** one of tbe three things which were too wonder* 
ful for him” (ver 19); the oviparous nature of 
most of the order is alluded to in la. lix. 5, where 
the A. V., however, has the unfortunate rendering 
of “ cockatrice.** The art of taming and charming 
serpents is of great antiquity, and is alluded to in 
Ps. lviii. 5; Eccl. x 11; Jer. viii. 17, and doubt- 
less intimated by St. James (iii. 7 ), who particu- 
larizes serpents among all other animals that 
“have been tamed by mail.” [Serpent-charm- 
ing.] 

It was under the form of a serpent that the devil 
seduced Eve; hence in Scripture Satan is called 
“ the old serpent ” (Kev. xii. 9, and comp. 2 Cor 
xi. 3). 

The part which the serpent played in the trans- 
action of the Fall must not be passed over without 
some brief comment, Iteing full of deep and curious 
interest. First of all, then, we have to note the 
subtilty ascribed to this reptile, which was the 
reason for its haring been selected as tbe instru- 
ment of Satan's wiles, and to compare with it the 
quality of wisdom mentioned by our Lord as be- 
longing to it, 44 Be ye wise as serpents,” Matt. x. 
16. It was an ancient l-elief, both amongst Orien- 
tals and tbe people of the western world, that the 
serf lent was endued with a lame share of sagacity. 
The Hebrew word translated ** subtle,” though fre- 
quently used in a good sense, implies, it is proba- 
ble, in this passage, “ mischievous and malignant 
craftiness,' ’ and is well rendered by Aquila and 
Tbcodotion by w arovpyos, and thus commented 
upon by Jerome, “ rnagis itaque hoc verbo calliditas 
et versutia quam snpientia demonstrator ” (see 
Uosenmiiller, L c.). The ancients give va- 

rious reasons for regarding serpents as being endued 
with wisdom, as that one species, the CVros/e/, 
hides itself in the sand, and bites the heels of ani- 
mals ns they j«xs, or that, as the head was consid- 
ered the only vulnerable part, the serpent takes care 
to conceal it under the folds of the body. Serpents 
have in all agts leen regarded as emblems of cun- 
ning craftiness. The particular wisdom alluded to 
•jy our Lord refets, it is probable, to the sagacity 
displayed by serpents in avoiding danger. The 
disciples were warned to be as prudent in not in 
earring unnecessary persecution. 

It has been stqqiosed by many commentators 
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that the serpent, prior to tbe Fall, move d ahqg is 
an erect attitude, as Milton (Par. Lott, ix. 4 Nl 
says,— 

" Not with iaftmesl wave 
Prone on tbe ground, as since, but on hts rear. 
Circular base of rising folds that tower’d 
Void above fold, a surging mass.” 

Compare also Josephus, Antiq. L 1. f 4, who I*- 
lieved that Cod now for the fint time inserted pit- 
son under the serpent's tongue, and deprived htai 
of the use of feet, causing him to crawl km on lie 
ground by the undulating inflexions of the budy 
(#c arA tt)j yrjs /Aixnr»ju«eor). Patrick i. 

L c.) entertained the extraordinary notion tba ibr 
serpent of the Fall was a winged kind (N 

It is quite clear that an erect mode of progres- 
sion is utterly incompatible with tbe structure U s 
serpent, whoee motion ou the ground is so bea*»- 
fuily effected by tbe mecluuitani of the wub nl 
column and the multitudinous rile which, fanning 
as it were so many pairs of lever*, enable the ani- 
mal to move its body from place to place; me- 
quently, had the snakes before the Fall moved ia 
an erect attitude, they must have been fanned on s 
different plan altogether. It is true that there ire 
saurian reptiles, such as the Snutxpki* Utr>vi- < 
tylus and the Chanuttavm nnyuhm of S. Africa, 
which in external form are very like serpents, hot 
with quasi-feet ; indeed, even in the boa-con*: rv- 
tor, underneath the skin near tbe extremity, tlwre 
exist rudimentary legs ; some have been disposed i* 
believe that the snakes before the Fall were usuUr 
to the Saurophis. Such an hypothesis, born rev. 
is untenable, for all tbe fossil ophklia that bare 
hitherto been found differ iu no essential mpri* 
from modem representatives of that onkr: it *s 
moreover, beside the mark, far tbe wur>U of lU 
curse, “ upon thy belly shalt thou go," are as cW- 
acteristic of the progression of a saurupboid i*Tj**.t 
before the Fall as of a true ophidian after a 
There is no reason whatever to eondude from t* 
language of Scripture that the serpent underwent 
any change of form on account of the part it ph>id 
in the history of the FalL The son and the 
were in the heavens long before they were appointed 
“ for signs and far seasons, and far days sod far 
years.” Tbe typical form of tbe serpent sad in 
mode of progression were in all prut *1 slit v C* 
same before the Fall m after it; bat su h seqae U t*. 
the Fall its form and progression were to bt re 
garded with hatred and disgust by ah reankml 
and thus the animal was cursed 4 * a' ore all cattle, 
and a mark of condemnation was forever rtamfW 
upon it. There can 1* no neceaaity to show kw 
that part of the curse is literally fulfilled whe- 
speaks of the “ enmity ” that was henceforth n 
exist between the serpent and mankind ; sr«i 
though, of course, this has more especial s!1dm>^ 
to the devil, whose instrument the serpent vu * 
his deceit, yet it is perfectly true of the ssvpetc 
Few will be inclined to differ with Hwooitai t < - 
xv 58): — 

Toe drvxp^r ofov TsjtiAtwra I wist— 

*Ek 

Serpents are said in Scripture to “ eat dmt ** 
(ien. iii. 14: U. Ixv. 25; Mic. rii. 17); tbv^e a-» 
mals, which for the most part take their k«*J • 
the grouud, do consequently swallow with it here 
portions of sand and dust. 

*• Almost throughout (he East,” writs* Dr h«F 
isch (Hitt, and CriU Comment. Gen. iii- 1), “tie 
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■p it was used as an emblem of the eril princi- 
ple, of the spirit of disobedience and contumacy. 
\ few exceptions only can be discovered. The 
Pbmicians adored tliat animal aa a beneficent 
(niut; and the Chinese consider it as a symbol of 
■prior wisdom and power, and ascribe to the 
tag* of heaven (tien-hoang*) bodies of serpents. 
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them, and aa the enemies of the gods, who either 
tear them in pieces or tread their venomous head 
under their nil-conquering feet. So contradictory 
is all auimal worship. Its principle is, in some 
instances, gratitude, aud in others fear, but if a 
noxious animal is very dangerous the fear may 
manifest itself in two ways, either by the resolute 
desire of extirpating the beast, or by the wish of 
averting the conflict with its superior power; thus 
the same fear may, on the one luuid, cause fierce 
enmity, and on the other submission and worship.'* 
(See on the subject of serpent worship, Vossius, de 
Orig. Id 4. i. 5; Bryant’s Mythology, i. 420-490; 
it is well illustrated in the apocryphal story of “ Be) 
and the Dragon : ” corap. Steindorff, tie ’O^ioAa- 
rpcff ; Winer’s Bib. Renlw&rt. ii. 488 ) The sub- 
[joined wood-cut represents the horned ceioefes, as 
very frequently depicted on the Egyptian mouu 
menu. 


i Ag Uhodw moo. denoting Immortality (see 
Uorapulio, i. 1). 

s «w other nations fluctuated in their conceptions 
rervning the serpent. Hie Egyptians represented 
tW eternal spirit Kneph, the author of all good, 
■* hr the mythic form of that reptile; they umler- 
*•4 the art of timing it, and embalmed it after 
; bat they applied the same symbol for the 
rrief nrrmge and punishment (Tithraml>o), and 
hr Typhuti, the author of all moral and physical 
*><1: aid in the Egyptian symbolical alphabet the 
repr es en t* subtlety and cunuing, lust and 
w pleasure. In Greek mythology it is cer- 
**•»?, on the one band, the attribute of Ceres, of 
Weveirr. an* I of i&sculipius, in their most benefi- 
quiLtie*; but it forms, on the other band, a 
■<rt <*f the terrible Furies or Kumenides: it appears 
.1 t# k»nu of a By then m a fearful monster, 
the arm c* of a god only were able to destroy ; 
ad it is i nr most hideous aud most formidable 
t*t* the impious giants who despite and I lan> 
fbtme the power of Heaven. The Indians, like 





tot’i deaos. from Egyptian Monuments. 

* **rrw4 nmhoj of the winged globs and serpent. 

* Had of li*t sar n mm tail by globs and serpent. 

T a gs tritws of Africa and America, suffer and 
■ssrwh. indee d , serpents in their temples, and even 
■» Uwfe ho us e t; they believe that they hring hap- 
’>» to the places which they inhabit; they 
i them as the symbols of eternity; but they 
thr*n also as evil genii, or as the inimical 
icf uitorw which is gradually depraved by 


Homed Orestes. From Egyptian Monuments. 

The evil spirit in the form of a serpent appears 
in the Ahriman, or lord of evil, who, according to 
the doctrine of Zoroaster, first taught men to sin 
under the guise of this reptile (Zendavettn, ed 
Kleuk. i. 26, iii. 84; see J. tteinh. Hus dt *rr 
genie seductore non naturali ted diabolo , Jen. 17 12, 
and Z. Grapius, dt tenUUione Rtxe el Chritii a 
diabolo in auumpto eorpore facta , Rostoch. 1712). 
But compare the opinion of Dr. Kalisch, who 
( Comment . on Gen. iii. 14, 15) says “the serpent 
is the reptile, not an evil demon that had assumed 
its shape .... If the serpent represented 
Satan, it would be extremely surprising that the 
I former only was cursed ; and that the latter is uot 
even mentioned .... it would be entirely 
at variance with the Divine justice forever to curse 
the animal whose shape it had pleased the evil one 
to assume.** According to the Talmudists, the 
name of the evil spirit that beguiled Eve was 

Samm&el (bs^pD); “ & Moses ben Mqjemon 
-erd.it in More lib. 2, cap. 30, Saminadem inequi- 
tJi*«e serpen ti antiquo et seduxkse Evam. Diclt 
etiam nomen hoc absolute nsurpari de Satana, et 
Sammae'em nihil aliwl eseequam ipsum Satanam ” 
(Bnxtorf. Lex. Talm. 1495). 

Much has been written on the question of the 

“ fiery serpents ” (D'c^ivn D'a?n?n) or 
Nuns. xxi. 6, 8, with which it is usual erroneously 
to identify the “ fiery flying serpent” of la xxx. 6, 
and xiv. 29. In the transaction recorded (Num. 
1. c. ; Deut viii. 15) as having occurred at the 
time of the Exodus, when the rebellious Israelites 
were visited with a plague of serpents, there is not 
a word about their ha\ ing been “ flying ” creatures; 
there is therefore no occasion to refer the venomous 
snakes in question to the kind of which Niebuhr 
( Dtsi'ript. de C Arab. p 156) speaks, and which 
the Ami* at Basra denominate fleie swrwrie, or 
Ueit Uiidre , “ flying serpents,” which obtained that 
name from their habit of “ springing ” from branch 
to branch of the date-trees they inhabit Besides 
these are tree-serpents ( Dendrophidie ), a harmless 
family of the ( dubrine snakes, and therefore quite 
out of the question. The Heb. term rendered 
“ fiery ” by the A. V. is by the Alexandrine edi- 
tion of the LXX. represe n ted by flonrrovrresi 
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“deadly; ” Onkelos, the Arabic version of Saadias, 
mud the Vulg. translate the word “burning,” in 
allusion to tbe sensation produced by the bite; 
other authorities understand a reference to the 
bright color of the serpents. It is impossible to 
point out the species of poisonous snake which de- 
stroyed the people in the Arabian desert. Niebuhr 
says chat the only truly formidable kind is that 
called Boston, a small slender creature spotted black 
and white, whose bite is instant death, and whose 
poisou causes the dead laxly to swell in an extraor- 
dinary manner (see Fonskil, Dt script. Animal, p. 
15). What the modem name of this serpent is we 
have been unable to ascertain ; it is obvious, how- 
ever, that either the Cerastes , or the Snia Itaje, or 
any other venomous species frequenting Arabia, 
may denote tbe “ serpent of the burning bite” 
which destroyed the children of Unul. The “ fiery 
flying serpent ” of Isaiah (L c.) can have no exis- 
tence in nature, though it is curious to uotice that 
Herodotus (ii. 75, iii. 108) speaks of serpents with 
wings whose bones be imagined be bad himself 
seen near Buto in Arabia. Monstrous forms of 
snakes with birds* Willi's occur on tbe Egyptian 
sculptures; it is probable tbat some kind of flying 
lizard (Draco, Dr'icoct/lt, or Dracunculus) tnay 
have been the “flying serpent ” of which Herodo- 
tus speaks; and perhaps, as this animal, though | 
. * ' ‘ •• ■ ‘ - ■ ' m ■ : Its , 

ap|ieorance, it may denote the flying serpent of the 
prophet, and have been regarded by tbe ancient 
Hebrews as an animal as terrible as a venomous 
snake. 

2. EpJt'ek (n*v r S u$is, aowts, &<mtI\i(tkos‘- 
vipera , ret/ulns) occurs in .lob xx. 1G, Is. xxx. 6, 
and lix. 5, in all of which passages tbe A. V. has 
“ vi|ier." There is no Scriptural allusion by means 
of which it is possible to determine tbe s|>ecies of 
serpent indicated by the lleb. term, which is de- 
rived from a root which signifies *• to hiss.” Shaw 



Common Viper. ( Vipera bents.) 


(Tear. p. 251) speaks of some poisonous snake | 
which Jbe Aral* call l^ffah (El-effah)'. »* it is the 
most malignant of the tribe, and rarely above a 
foot long.” Jackson also (Morocco, p. 110) men- 
tions this serpent; front bis description it would 
seetn to lie tbe Algerine adder (Echidna arittans 
var. Mnuritanica). The snake (f^iSi m) that fast- 
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ened on St Paul’s band when be was st Mdfei 
(Acts xxviii. 3 ) was probaldy the common ripe J 
this country (Ptlias bents), which b widdy dw 
t rib u ted throughout Europe and the islands of Ue 
Mediterranean, or else tbe lycm aspU, a not un 
common species on the coasts of the same sea. 

W. H. 

SERPENT, BRAZEN. Tbe familiar hn- 
tory of the brazen serpent need not le repeated 
here. The nature of the fiery snakes by which the 
Israelites were attacked has been discussed amkr 
Serpent. The scene of the history, determined 
by a comparison of Num. xxi. 3 and xxxiiL U 
must have been either Zalmonah or Punoo. The 
names of loth places probably connect thrmsehs 
with it, Zalmonah as meaning •* the place of the 
image,” Punon as prolwLly identical with the 
lauvol mentioned by Greek writers as fatuous far 
its copper- mi lies, and therefore possibly supplying 
the materials (Uochart, //im*z. fr. 3, 13 . [Puaos; 
Zalmonah.] The chief interest of tbe nairab** 
lies in the thoughts which have at ditfewut times 
gathered round it. We meet with these in dam 
distinct stages. We bate to a»k I y whal amoaa- 
tions each was connected with t'.e .<ibert 

l. The truth of tl*e history w ill, in this place. It 
taken for granted. J hose who pre.cr it may c!m*» 
among the hypotheses by which men baiting ■» 
tween two opinions l-nxe endeavored to retain t he 
historical and to ehuiiua'c the aupernatnral efa- 
ment.° They may look on the cmvs m bn< 
been effected by tbe fine ul .magmai* n. sLm 
the vbible symbol sened to heighten, or by tie 
rapid rushing of the serpent-bitten twin ell parts 
of the camp to tlie standard thus erected. cuw^ 
them, as men are said to 1* cured by dancii^ of 
the bite of the tarantula (Hauer, IJeb. Us>. a 
320; Paulus, Comm. IV. L 108, in Wiurr. 
Realwb . ). T hey may see iu the aerpetit the cm 
blcmatic signpost, as it were, of the camp lu<q tta. 
to which tbe sufierers were brought fi.r special ms 
rueiit, the form in tliis instance, as in that of the iu. 
of Aesculapius, 1 eing a sy mUd of the art of bealn r 
(Hoffmann, iu Sclierer’s »/«/#>>/©»> ik. i. J7*«. 
Winer, Btaltcb.). leaving these tonjrciurm ts 
one side, it remains for us to inquire into tbe fit- 
ness of the symbol tlm-* employed as the ujsn a mt 
of belling. To inv-M «>i the Israelites it n u*i 
seemed as strange (lien it did altrrwanls to tut 
later Kabbis,* that any *uch sy mlaxl should be cm 
ployed. Tbe Second Commandment appnfri W 
forbid tbe likeness of any living thing. The gxhew 
calf had been destroyed as an alioaiinaticm. Now 
the colossal serpent (tbe narrative inqj.es thee it 
was visible from all parts of tl»e mcsn<;cea. 
made, we may conjecture, by tbe bands of Tonka-: 
or Aholiab, was exposed to their gaze, mad tbrv 
were told to look to it as gifted with a supernal zrv 
[lower. W hut reason was tliere for the ddfcre u ca ' 
In part, of course, the answer may be. th*t tbw iwt- 
ond Commandment torliade, not all symiotte fcrww 
as such, but those that men made for thraarivn sc 
worship: but tbe question still remains, wfcv « j* 
this form chosen V It fa hardly enough to say, was 
Jewish commentators, that any outward mew— 


" The theory which ascribes the healing to myste- 
rious powers known to the astrologers or alchemists of 
pf may be mentioned, but hanlly calls for exam- 
ination (Marshaui, <Vi*. Chron. pp. 148, 149; R. Tirxa, 
Iu Dev ling, Ex*rrit Saer. Ii. 210) 
c f Uue of the Jewish interlocutors in the dialogue of 


Justin Martyr with Try pho (p. 322) Jwam tau to 
had often asked his teachers to soltc the 4Ara.t>, 
and had never found one who vxpUibai it wmisa 
rilyr . Justin himarlf, o! oojisr, exp Lux* It as s t)P 
of ChrtoL 
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•eight hare been chosen, like the lump of figs in 
Hodualis sickness, the aalt which healed the 
better waters, and tliat the brazen serpent made the 
siracie jet mote miraculous, inasmuch as the glare 
d burnished brass, the gaze upon the serpent form, 
were, of all things, most likely to be fatal to those 
who had been bitten (Gem. Bab. Jomn ; Aben Ezra 
jad other* in Buxtorf, Hist. ACn, Serp. c. 5). The 
u-t u doubtful, the reason inadequate. It is hardly 
et.<Mjgh again to say, with most Christian interpret- 
er*. that it was intended to be a type of Christ. 
>t*me meaning it must have had for those to whom 
it wm* actually presented, and we have no grounds 
*jt assuming, even in Moses himself, still less in the 
Biokitodr of Israelites slowly rising out of sensual- 
tty, nnlwlief, relwllion, a knowledge of the far-off 
my -ten of redemption. If the words of our l/>rd 
m John iii. 14, 15 point to the fulfillment of the 
tj pe, there must yet have lieen another meaning 
t*r the s\nil«il. Taking its part in the education 
d the Israelites, it must have bad its starting-point 
m the assueiatiotis previously connected with it. 
Two view*, very different from each other, have 
tw*n held aa to the nature of those associations. 
<*n the one ^de it has been maintained that, either 
to*n its simply physical effect* or from the mys- 
terious history of the temptation in lien, iii., the 
wrpmt was the representative of evil. To present 
tar serpent- form as deprived of its power to hurt, 
ajf-aird as the trophy of a conqueror, was to as- 
mn that nil physical and spiritual, had been over- 
come. and thus help to strengthen the weak faith 
d the Israelites in a victor over both. The ser- 
pent. on this view, expressed the tame idea as the 
fra in the popular representations of the Arch- 
Michael and St. (ieorge (Ewald, (Jesc/iichte , 
n _•» To M>me writers, a* to Ewrald, this has 
-* .tailed itself a* the simplest and most obvious 
It has lent adopted by some orthodox divines 
w*»> e teen unable to convince themselves that 
the as/ite form could ever really hive I een at once 
s t*pe of Satan and pf Christ < Jackson. I /until i- 
«** % f Uc (',o4. c. «'il : Patrick, Comm, in 

*«- . t^paguwua. Burmsnn, Vitringa, in I)eyling, 
**Wr r-r. S ue 11,15'. Other*, again, have started 
b-.i a different ground. Iliey raise the question 
■ w-'-er <»en. iii. was then written, or if written, 
ki wn t» the great l*odv of the Israelites. They 
*• 4 u> Eg* pc aa the starting-point for all the 
u *. u »hwh the aerpent could suggest, and they 
fed t>rre that it was worshipped as an nyothu /ce- 

* « tie *w»il«>l of health and life. 6 This, for 

espUins the mystery. It wn* aa the known 
*- ar-*» uf a power to heal that it served as the 
SCV' and mmotn.t on which the faith of the people 
a^i httn and sustain itself. 

« *e»trasSnd aa tl»ese views appear, they have, it 
m rd, a f«»int of contact. Ihe idea primarily 
•* -weird with the aerpent in the history of the 
V *J m throughout the jwmvrblsl language of 
'r- ,*jrw. u that of winlom (Gen. iii. 1; Matt. x. 
fi«e u 3). Wisdom, apart from obedience 

• la~'S«T view. v er g i ng almost on the ludicrous, 

hm w— ■ n»i italawl bj sons Je«uh writer*. The 
mrjn i w* up ia ttrrorrm, aa a tuan «ho ha* 

nu son hangs up tbs rod against Hie wall u 

• nrui^ mbo. Lntt, AaM»a s. v. Xi/mj), 

* > *umr. sod. la add It km to the author!- 
om abrnf to, Wilkinsons Ant. Reyphant. II. 

•It i v M, m ; Kurts, History of ikt Old Cor- 
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to a divine order, allying itself to man’s lower na- 
ture, passes iuto cunning. Man’s nature is enven- 
omed and degraded by it. But wisdom, the self- 
same power of understanding, yielding to the di- 
vine law, is the source of all healing and restoring 
influences, and the serpent-fonn thus becomes a 
symbol of deliverance and health. The Israelites 
were taught that it would he so to them in pro- 
portion as they ceased to be sensual and rebellious. 
There were facts in the life of Muses himself which 
must have connected themselves with this twofold 
symbolism. When he was to he taught that the 
Divine Wisdom could work with any instruments, 
his rod became a serpent (Kx. iv. 1-5). (Comp. 
Cyril. Alex. Schol. 15. Olajthyra in Kx. ii. ) r 
When be and Aaron were called to their great 
conflict with the perverted wisdom of Egypt, the 
many serpents of the magicians were overcome by 
the one serpent of the future high-priest. The 
conqueror ami the conquered were alike in outward 
form (Kx. vii. 10-12). 

11. The next stage in the history of the brazen 
serpent shows how easily even a legitimate sy mbol, 
retained beyond its time, after it had done its 
work, might become the occasion of idolatry. It 
appears in the reign of Hezekiali as having been, 
for some undefined period, an object of worship. 
The zeal of that king leads him to destroy it. It 
receives from him, or had l-onie liefore, the name 
Neh nth tan. [Comp. Nfciiu»iirAX.J We are left 
to conjecture when the worship began, or what was 
its locality. It is hardly likely that it should lane 
been tolerated by the reforming zeal of kings like 
Asa and Jehoshnphat It must, we may believe, 
have received a fresh character and become mors 
conspicuous in the period which preceded its de- 
struction. All that we know of the reign of Ahai 
makes it probable that it was under his auspioM 
tliat it received a new development/' that it thus 
became the object of a marked aversion to the 
iconoclastic party who were prominent among the 
counsellors of 1 Iezekiali. Intercourse with countries 
in which Ophiolatry prevailed — Sy ria, Assyria, 
possibly Egypt also — acting on the lecling which 
led him to bring together the idolatries of all 
neighboring nations, might easily bring alout this 
perversion of the reverence felt for the time 
honored relic. 

Here we might expect the history of the mat* 
rial object would cease, hut the passion for relics 
has prevailed even against the history of tho Bible. 
The t’hurch of St. Ambrose, at Milan, has boasted, 
for centuries, of possessing the brazen serpent 
which Muse* set up in the wilderness. Ihe earlier 
history of the relic, so called * matter for conjeo* 
ture. Our knowledge of it U-irs in the ' ear A . D. 
971, when an envoy wa* sent by the Milanese to 
the court of the Kmprn*r John /imisres, at (’on- 
stantinople. He w:im taken through the ini|icrial 
cabinet of treasures and inviUsl to make his 
choice, and he chose this, which, the Greeks as- 
sured him, was made of the same metal aa the 

mant, Hi. MS, Bog. tranai. ; Wits! us, JEiiyptiaeu y in 

L’golinl. i. 852. 

c The explanation given by Cyril is, as wight bs 
expected, more mystical than that in the text. T.is 
rod transformed into a serpent represents the Divine 
Word taking on Himself tbs liken**** nf sinful tk«h. 

d E*rald‘s conjecture ( (irtch. Iv. ^22) that, till then, 
tbs serpent may bare remained at Zalmomb, the o'> 
ject of ooeastooal pilgrimages, U probable enough. 
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original aerpeiit (Sigonius, ItisL Regn. /taL b. vii-)- 
On hit return it vru placed in the Church of St. 
Ambrose, and popularly identified with that which 
it professed to represent It it, at least * possible 
hypothesis that the Western Church has in this 
way been led to venerate what was originally the 
object of the worship of some Ophite sect 

III. When the material symbol had perished, its 
history liegmn to suggest deejter thoughts to the 
tuiuds of men. The writer of the Book of Wis- 
dom, in the elaborate contrast which he draws 
between true and false religions in their use of, 
outward signs, sees in it a vvpfrokor atnfplas, 
•if kpdfiyrftnp 4rro\ot v6fxov <rovl “he that 
turned himself was not saved by the thing that be 
saw ($<& rb Bestpov/itrov), but by Thee thst art 
the Saviour of all” (Wisd. xvi. 6, 7). The Tar- 
gum of Jonathan paraphrases Nura. xxi. 8, “ He 
shall be healed if be direct his heart unto the 
Name of the Word of the Ix>rd.” Philo, with his 
characteristic taste for an ethical, mystical interpre- 
tation, represents the history as a parable of man's 
victory over his lower sensuous nature. The 
metal, the symliol of permanence and strength, has 
changed the meaning of the symbol, and that 
which bad before been the emblem of the will, 
yielding to and poisoned by the serpent pleasure, 
now represents <raxpp<xruKTj, the irrtwaBh iuc o- 
Aaatas tpdpfiatcor (Oe AyiiculL ). The facts just 
stated may help us to enter into the bearing of 
the words of John iii. 14, 15. If the paraphrase 
of Jonathan represents, as it does, the current in- 
terpretation of the schools of Jerusalem, the devout 
Kabbi to whom the words were spoken could not 
have been ignorant of it. 'Hie new teacher car- 
ried the lesson a step further. He led him to 
identify the 44 Name of the Word of the Lord ** 
with that of the Son of Man. He prepared him 
to see in the lilting- up of the Crucifixion that 
which should answer, in its power to heal and save, 
to the serpent in the wilderness. 

IV. A full discussion of the typical meaning 
here unfolded belongs to Exegesis rather than to 
a Dictionary. It will be enough to note here that 
which connects itself with facta or theories already 
mentioned. On the one side the typical interpre- 
tation has been extended to all the details. The 
pole on which the serpent was placed was not only 
a type of the cross, I ut was itself crucial in form 
(Just. Mart. l)i l. c. Ttyph. p. 322). The serpent 
was nailed to it as Christ was nailed. As the 
symbol of sin it represented his being made sin fur 
us. The very metal, like the fine brass of Rev. i. 
15, was an emblem of the might and glory of the 
Son of Man (comp. Lampe, in Zoo. ). On the 
other it has been maintained (Patrick and Jack- 
son, ut supra ) that the serpent was from the begin- 
ning, and remains still, exclusively tbe symliol of 
evil, that the lifting-up of the Son of Man answered 
to that of the serpent because on the cross tlie vic- 
tory over tbe serpent was accomplished. The point 
of comparison Uy not between the serjient and 
Christ, but between the look of the Israelite to the 
outward sign, the took of a justifying faith to the 
cross of Christ, It will not surprise us to find 
that, in the spiritual, as in the historical interpre- 
tation, both theories have au element of truth. 
Tbe serpent liere also is primarily the emblem of 
the “ knowledge of good and evil.” To man, as 
having obtained that knowledge by doing evil, it 
has l«en as a venomous serpent, poisoning and 
oorrupling. Id the nature of the Son of Man it 
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is once more in harmony with the Divine w9, red 
leaves the humanity para and untainted. Tl« 
Crucifixion is the witneas that the evil bm fas* 
overcome by tbe good. Tboee who an bitten ky 
the serpent find their deliverance in leukmg to 
Him who knew evil only by subduing h, and wka 
is therefore mighty to rave. Weil would it ham 
been for tbe Church of Christ if it bad been era- 
tent to rest in this truth. Its history shows how 
easy it was for the old perversion to neprodurr 
itself. The highest of all symbols might share Ur 
fate of the lowo*. It was possible even for u» 
cross of Christ to pass into a Nehoshtau. iConf 
Slier, Wen dt of tie tot'd Jems. on John iii-, a-.i 
Kurtz, Hist, of Oid Carman f y iit *44-4.* 
Eng. transl.) £. H. P 

SERPENT-CHARMING. Some few re- 
marks on this subject are made under Aar >W 
i. p. 180 5), where it is shown that the petit* 

009) probably denotes the Egyptian eofen. 
There can be no question at all of the rerearWh 
power which, from time immemorial, has hem a 
ercised by certain people in the Knot ora peirea- 
ous serpents. Tbe art is most distinctly reeitiaasd 
in the Bible, and probably alluded to by St Jm 
(iii. 7). The usual species operated upon both a 
Africa and India, are the hooded makes (A-** 
tripudians , and Nout kajt) and the burned Ceras- 
tes. Tbe skill of tbe Italian Marsi and the Libyre 
Psylli in taming serpents was c e lebrated tbrvcgk- 
out tbe world ; and to this day, aa are are toU tn 
Sir G. Wilkinson (Rawliuson’s Herodotus. iii- lit 
note, ed. 1862), the snake- players of the trad «f 
Barbary are worthy successors of the Psylli >■* 
Pliny, viii. 25, xi. 25, and especially Iacu'i ac- 
count of the Psylli, PkarsaL ix. 892). Nr ri 
nierous references died by Bochart (Hienm. u. 
1(14, Ac.) on the subject of serpent-taming. 

That the charmers frequently, and po4u • 
generally, take tbe precaution of extracting u* 
poison fangs before the awakes are snt^ectoii n 
their skill, there is much probability for bebreov 
but that this operation is not always attowdorf to 
is dear from the testimony of Brace and nsasw 
other writers. “ Some people,” sajs the trawl* 
just mentioned, 44 have doubted that it was a trick 
and that the animals so handled had bere firs 
trained and then disarmed of their power of 
ing, and, fond of the discovery, they hate m** 1 
themselves upon it without experimesit, ia the W> 
of all antiquity. But 1 will not hesitate to s»w 
that I have seen at Cairo a man . . . wU> Ms 
taken a cerastes with his naked hand from a am- 
ber of others lying at the bottom of the tuh, ha* f* 
it upon hit bare bead, covered h with the oe ■■ 
red cap be wears, then taken it out, pot it is kw 
breast and tied it atiout his neck like a neekbea 
after which it has been applied to a hen aad Ut a. 
which has died in a few minutes.*' Dr. fltovy, ■ 
bis /nteiior of Ceylon. speaking of ths make- 
charmers, says on this autyect: 44 The igatrac* 
vulgar believe that these men really fmmem * 
charm by which they thus play without drew*, »V 
with impunity from danger. The turae ei .‘i 
ened, laughing at this idea, consider tbe o«n r 
posters, and that in playing their tricks there • '* 
danger to be avoided, it being removed M the ab- 
straction of tbe poison fangs. Tbe enligbnrred * 
this instance are mistaken, and tlw vulgar aw 
nearer the truth in their opinion. I hare ou tut 
the snake? 1 have seen exhibited, aad hare **- J 
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Mr poim fimfi in and uninjured. Tbett men | 
4» peeaeas a ch arm* though not a supernatural 
w — namely. that of eoofiden * and courage. . . . 

1 feet will pby their tricks with any hooded snakes 
i\t ij* tripwiiin*\, whether just taken or long in 
imftnrmi nt. bat with no other kind of poisonous 
—ike” See also Tennent, Ceylon , i. 199, 3d ed. 
nws hare supposed that the practice of taking 
oat or tweaking off the poison fangs is alluded to 
■ Ps. HriiL g, - Break their teeth, O God, in their 
amth.” 
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The serpent-charmer's usual instrument is a 
• n*. Shrill sounds. it would appear, are tlioee 
stuck serpents, with their imperfect sense of hear- 
wg. are able most easily to discern; hence it is that 
the < hineae summon their tame fish by whistling 
«r H ringing a beU- 

Tor reader will find much interesting matter on 
thr art of serpent-charming, as practiced by the 
atoenta, in Hoc hart (Hieroz. iii. 161) in the dis- 
crteimi by Khmer entitled De PayUorum , Mnr- 
«ra, ti Of>hv»jrmtm advtrtu* uipenle* vitiuD, 
l^ps. 1745; and in Kwmpfer's AmanitnU $ Exot- 
**, iii. ix. 565: see also Broderip’s Note Book 
if « Nntundist, and Anecdote* of Serpent *, pub- 
Usd by Chambers; lane's Model* Egyptian*, 
a. 106. Those who professed the art of taming 
aspects were called by the Hebrews mbidchatkim 

-'C CWt while the art itself was called lachath 

PC'r J«r. viii. 17; EccL x. 11; but these terms 
«ne not always used in this restricted sense. 
[BiruLanow; Enchaxtmknt.] W. H. 

SffBUG [sAnot, tendril ]: 'Xipobx 1 

(Serug]). [Gen. xi. 90-23; 1 Chr. i. 26; 
m Luke nL 35, Sarucii.] Son of Keu, and great- 
g n ndfkl h er of Abraham. His age is given in the 
Betas ■ Bible as 230 yean — 30 years before he 
tags! Kahor, and 200 yean afterwards. But in 
the LXX- 130 years are assigned to him before he 
> *n* Xibor (making bis total age 330), being one 
d those systematic variations in the ages of the 

^■•e perhaps tUtat aod At4p£mrr*s may ben be 

* la wasp passages tbs oorra et res fling would add 
^■ikiUli tat to tbs meaning, e. g. in Gen. ix. 26, 
* ' w®* ba Ghanaa ; a slave of alavee shall be be 
sa*e Us bmtkrm ; ** in Deal v 16, " Bemecnber that 
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patriarchs itetween Sbem and Tenth, as given by 
the LXX., by which the interval between the Flood 
and Abraham is lengthened from 292 (as in the 
Heb. B.) to 1172 (or Alex. 1072) years. [Chro- 
nology, vol. i. p 440.] Bochart (PArd. ii. cxiv.) 
conjectures that the town of Serttf, a day’s journey 
from Charrae in Mesopotamia, was named from this 
patriarch. Suidas and others ascribe to him the 
deification of dead benefactors of mankind. Epi- 
I phanius (Adv. Hares, i. 6, 8), who says that his 
name signifies “provocation,” states that, though 
in his time idolatry took its rise, yet it was con- 
fined to pictures; and that the deification of dead 
| met), as well as the making of idols, was suhso- 
{ que::t He characterizes the religion of mankind 
up to Serug’s days as Scythic; after Serug and 
H.r I adding of the 'Power of Babe), the Hellenic 
rr Civvk form of religion was introduced, and con- 
tinue ! to the writer’s ’time (see Petavius, Anita, 
dc. JpipA. Oper. ii. 13). The account given by 
1 John of Antioch, is m follows: Serug, of the race 
of Japbet, taught the duty of honoring eminent 
deceased men, either by images or statues," of wor- 
shipping them on certain anniversaries as if still 
living, of preserving a record of their actions in 
the sacred books of the priests, and of calling them 
god*, as being benefactors of mankind, lienee 
arose Polytheism and idolatry (see Fragm. I/isfw ic 
Gixec. iv. 345, and the note). It is in accordance 
with his being called of the race of Japbet that 
Kpiphanius sends Phaleg and Keu to 'Thrace (Epitt. 
ad Drier. Paul. $ ii.). There is, of course, little 
or no historical value in any of these statements. 

A. C. H. 

SERVANT (1??; rPITJ5). The Hebrew 
term, nn'jr and me$hiri!h, which alone answer to 
our “ servant,” iu as far as this implies the notions 
of liberty and voluntariness, are of comparatively 
rare occurrence. On the other band, '(bed, which 
is common and is equally rendered “ servant ” in 
the A. V., properly means a tbive. b Slavery was 
in point of fact the normal condition of the under- 
ling in the Hebrew commonwealth [Slavic], while 
the terms above given refer to the excepti nal cases 
of* young or confidential attendants. Joshua, for 
instance, is described as at once the na'ar and me 
shdvith of Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 11); Elisha's sen ant 
sometimes as the former ^2 K. iv. 12, v. 20), some- 
times as the latter (2 K. iv. 43, vi. 15). AinuoiTs 
servant was a mesAdreth (2 Sam. xiii. 17, 18), 
while young Joseph was a na'ar to the sons of 
Bilhah (Gen. xxxvii. 2, where instead of “ the lad 
was with,” we should read, “ he was the srrruNf- 
6oy to” the sons of Bilhah). The confidential 
designation mesAdretA is applied to the priests and 
Invites, in their relation to Jehovah (Ezr. viii. 17; 
Is. lxi. 6; Ex. xliv. 11), and the cognate u*rb to 
Joseph after he found favor with Potiphar (Gen. 
xxxix. 4), and to the nephews of Ahaziah (2 Chr 
xxii. 8). In 1 K. xx. 14, 15, we should substitute 
u servants ” (na’ar) for “ young men.” 

W. L. B. 

• SERVITOR, only in 2 K. iv. 43, used of 
Elisha’s personal attendant or servant. The He- 

1 

thou waat a slave io the land of Egypt ; ” In Job III 
19, «* The slave Is free from his master ; ” and par 
tleulaiiy In passages where the speaker usee the term 
of himself, as In Gen. xvtll. 8, * Pass not away, I pray 
tbes. from thy slave.’* 
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brew term, which is the A. V. commonly 

renders “ servant ” or “ minister.” H. 

SE'BIS (2* <rfr: [Vat 2«<rc<*;] Alex. Seowuf : 
om. in Vulg.). Siiashai (1 Esdr. ix. 34; oomp. 
Kzr. x. 40). 

SESTHEL (2«<rfl^A : Betrtl). Bk/albel 
of the sons of Paiiath-Moab (1 Esdr. ix. 31; Ezr. 
x. 80). 

SETH (HAT, i. e. Sheth [see below] : 2^8 : 
SrfA), Gen. iv. 25, v. 3; 1 Chr. i 1. The third 
sou of Adam, and father of Enos. The significa- 
tion of his name (given in Gen. iv. 25) is '* ap- 
pointed ” or “ put ” in the place of the murdered 
A1*l, and Delitzsch speaks of him as the second 
Abel; but Ewald (Gesck. i. 353) thinks that 
another signification, which be prefers, is indicated 
in the text, namely, “seedling,” or “ germ.” The 
phrase, “children of Sheth” (Num xxiv. 17) has 
been understood as equivalent to all mankind, or 
as denoting the tribe of some unknown Moal itish 
chieftain; but later critics, among whom are Kosen- 
m tiller and Gesenius ( The*, i. 346), bearing in mind 
the parallel passage (.Ter. xlviii. 45), render the 
phrase, “ children of noise, tumultuous ones,” u e. 
hostile armies. [Sheth.] 

In the 4th century there existed in Egypt a sect 
calling themselves Sethiuns, who are classed by 
Neander ( Ch. Hist, ii. 115, ed. Bohn) amoog those 
Gnostic sects which, in opposing Judaism, approxi- 
mated to paganism. (See also Tilleroout, Me- 
moirtt, ii. 318.) Irenseus (i. 30: oomp. Mass net. 
Dissert . i. 3, § 14) and Tbeodoret (/Awe/. Fab. 
xiv. 306), without distinguishing between them 
and the Ophites, or worshippers of the serpent, say 
that in their system Seth was regarded as a divine 
effluence or virtue. Epiphanius, who devotes a 
chapter to them (Adv. User. i. 3, § 39), says that 
they identified Seth with our Lord. W. T. B. 

SETHURCVR? [hidden] -, x&oip: SHvr). 
The Asberite spy, son of Michael (Num. xiii. 13). 

SEVEN. The frequent recurrence of certain 
numbers in the sacred literature of the Hebrews is 
obvious to the most superficial reader; and it is 
almost equally obvious that these numbers are as- 
sociated with certain ideas, so as in some instances 
to lose their numerical force, and to pass over into 
the province of symbolic signs. This is more or 
less true of the numbers three, four, seven, twehe, 
and forty; but seven so far surpasses the rest, both 
In the frequency with which it recurs, and in the 
importance of the objects with which it in asso- 
ciated, that it may fairly be termed the rtprt$enia 
tire symbolic numlcr. It has hence attracted 
considerable attention, and may be said to be the 
keystone on which tl»e s' ml olism of numbers de- 
pends. The origin of this symbolism is a question 
that meets us at the threshold of any discussion as 
to the numlier seven. Our limits will not permit 
us to follow out this question to its legitimate ex- J 
tent, but we may bi iefly state that the view* of 
Biblical critics may l»e ranged under two heads, 
according as the symbolism is attributed to theo- 
retical speculations as to the internal properties of 
the number itself, or to external associations of a 
physical or historical character. According to the 
former of these views, the symbolism of the num- 
ber seven would be traced back to the symbolism 
of its component elements three and four, the first 
of which = Divinity, and the seeoud — Humanity, 
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whence seven = Divinity -f- Humanity, er, in other 
words, the union between God and Man, as dkW 
by the manifestations of the Divinity m crat»a 
and revelation. So again the symbofin of t»w* 
is explained as the symbolism of 3 x 4. i «. <* 
a second combination of the snow two eimw o u 
though in different proportions, the rrpuntaiv 
number of Humanity, as a multiplier s— iaiii g * 
more prominent position (Bahr’s SymboUt, i. 1ST 
201, 224). This theory fe seductive from k* in- 
genuity, and its appeal to the imaginatiao, tm 
there appears to be little foundation far it For 
(1) we do not find any indication, in eariy tim u 
all events, that tlie number seven was mhvd ms* 
three and four, rather than into any other ar<fe 
metical elements, such as two and five. Bescri 
notes such a division as running through the b^- 
tads of the Apocalypse (Gnomon, tn Rex. xvt 1 . 
and the remark undoubtedly bolds good m estu 
instances, e. g. the trumpets, the three fetter l**nr 
distinguished from the four former by the trp* 
“woe” (Rev. viii. 18), but in other instances, t * 
in reference to the promises (Gnonww, *■ Re r. ii 7 . 
the dbtinction is not so well established, aid m 
if it were, an explanation might be found ir it* 
adaptation of such a division to the su’je't * 
hand. The attempt to discover such a dhtuc. 
in the Mosaic writings — as, for instance, where h 
set is to be done on the third day out «f ants 
(Num. xix. 12)— appears to le a failure. 1 h 
would be difficult to show that any assorisi*** 
of a sacred nature mere assigned to three s nd for 
previously to the sanctity of seven. This h tv* 
number is so far the sacred number «ur* 
that we should l« less s ur pr is ed it by s proms 
the reverse of the one assumed, sanctity had fen 
subsequently attached to three and four as t)« 
supposed elements of seven. Bat (3 sfi sura 
speculations on mere numbers are alien to tss 
spirit of Hebrew thought: they bring Is a de- 
ferent stage of society, in which qwcnfetmi ■ rfr. 
and is systematized by the existence of schnh ri 
philosophy. 

We turn to the second class of opinkns whirl 
attribute the symbolism of the number trwm a 
external associations. This class may be a 
subdivided into two, according as the symUha 
is supposed to have originated in the oUervstx* •< 
purely physical phenomena, or, on the other hssl 
in the peculiar religious enactments of komm 
The influence of the nuiulwr seven was not " 
stricted to the Hebrews; it prevailed *»n t l * 
Persians (Esth. i. 10, 14), among il* sc*wt 
Indians (Von Bohlrn's Alt. /w£c«, ii. 224 
among the Greeks and Romans to a certain 
and prolubly among *11 nations where it* seek d 
seven days was established, as in < bir-a. 
Arabia, etc. (Ideler** L'hixmnL i. 88, 17*. A 173 
'rhe wide range of llie word seven is in this irepR* 
an interesting and rignificant fiset: with th* «■ 
ceptiou of “ six,” it u the only numeral m+»r» tfe 
Semitic languages have in common with the Ixh* 
European; for the Hebrew sb*b*f htweotmh th> 
same as fwrri, septem, seven. and the Safari. 
Persian, and Gothic names for this number !'«<* ♦ 
Elym. Fur* ch. \. 129). In the c oun tries ***** 
enumerated, the institution of seven as a ntwfe 
number is attributed to the obeu ntm «f fe* 
changes of the moon, or to the nppsri mMef 
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thepisaeta. The Hebrews are held by tome writers 
l» have bu rrow ed their notions of the sanctity of 
■see from their heathen neighbors, either wholly 
ar parti illy (Von Bohlen's ItUrocL to Gen, i. 21ft 
t ; Heagsienberg's tial'utm, p. 393, Clerk's ed.) ; 
hot the peeufiarity of the Hebrew view consists in 
the y rii l dignity of the seventh, and not simply 
ia that of sere*. Whatever influence, therefore, 
■ay be assigned to astronomical observation or to 
fm mytin usage, in regard to the original insti- 
taftioa of the week, we cannot trace back the pe- 
ohr aaaocmtiims of the Hebrews farther than to 
the point when the seventh day was consecrated to 
As p ai pftw a of religious rest. 

Asssming this, therefore, as our starting-point, 
As flnt idea associated with seven would be that 
W reijwMw perm* licit y, The Sabbath, being the 
Month day . ooggested the adoption of seven as the 
®o to say, for the appointment of all 
awl period*; and we thus And the 7th month 
■tend in by the Feast of Trumpet*, and signal- 
ised by the rr lei ration of the Feast of Tabernacles 
md the great Day of Atonement; 7 weeks as the 
Mtonal between the Passover and the Pentecost; 
the 7th year as the Sabbatical year; and the year 
Mueeedlng 7x7 years as the Jubilee year. From 
ta< idea of periodicity, it pissed by an easy transi- 
l*jq to the dmr itiot t or repetition of religious pro* 
nsrfngi ; and thus 7 days were appointed as the 
hagth of the Feasts of PaaMver and Tabernacles ; 
7 days for the ceremonies of the consecration of 
frarta; 7 days for the interval to elapse between 
the occasion aud the removal of various kinds of 
fopd — deaunetH, as after childbirth, after coo tact 
with a esrpse. etc. : 7 times appointed for aspersion 
■ther of the bkxxl of the victim (e. g. Lev. iv. 6, 
ni 14b nr of the water of purification (l^ev. xiv. 
M; essup. 2 K. v. 10, U); 7 things to be offered 
is Mends* (oxen, sheep, goat*, pigeons, wheat, oil, 
*«•); 7 victims to he offered on any special occa- 
asa, as in Balaam's sacrifice (Sum. xxiii. 1), and 
■facially at the ratification of a treaty, the notion 
rf mss being emUidied in tlie very term 0 signify- 
ing to swear, literally meaning to do seven times 
•Gen. sxL 29; comp, ilrmd. iii. 8. for a similar 
atoa among the Arabian*). The same idea is 
father carried out in the ves*e!s and arrangements 
«f the Tabernacle — in the 7 amis of the golden 
nxftjtkk. and the 7 chief utensils (altar of burnt- 
dba^i. laver, ahewhread table, altar of incense, 
aadWeiuk, ark, mercy -seat ). 

The aomber seven, having thus been impressed 
sfeh the seal of sanctity as the symbol of ill con- 
sated with the Divinity, was adopted generally as 
s eyeCcii number, with the subordinate notions of 
pwfcctaon or completeness. It hence appears in 
mms where the notion of satisfaction is required, 
m is reference to punishment for wrongs (Gen. iv. 
U; Lev. uvi 19, 28: Ps. lxxix. 12: Prov. vL 31), 
s to fa s gi ie iras of them (Matt, xviii. 21). It is 
again asenUoned in a variety of passages too nu- 
ances for quotation (e. g. Job v. 19; Jer. xv. 9; 
Halt. xii. 45) in a sense analogous to that of a 
* mead number,” but witn the additional idea of 
■ h risiey and completeness. To the same bead 
m may refer the numerous instances in which per- 
■mb sr things are mentioned by sevens in the his- 
Mnml portions of the Bible — e. g. tbe 7 kine and 
dm 7 can of corn in Pharaoh's dream, the 7 
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daughters of tbe priest of Midian, the 7 sons of 
Jesse, the 7 deacons, the 7 sons of Sceva, the twice 
7 generations in the pedigree of Jesus (Matt i. 17); 
and again the still more numerous instances in 
which periods of seven days or seven yean, occa- 
sionally combined with the repetition of an act 
seven times ; as, in the taking of Jericho, the town 
was surrounded for 7 days, And on the 7th day it 
fell at tbe blast of 7 trumpets borne round tbe 
town 7 times by 7 priests ; or again at tbe Flood, 
an interval of 7 days elapsed between tbe notice to 
enter the ark and the coming of the Flood, the 
beasts entered by sevens, 7 days elapsed between 
the two missions of the dove, etc. So again in 
private life, 7 years appear to have been tbe usual 
period of a hiring (Gen. xxix. 18), 7 days for a 
marriage-festival (Gen. xxix. 27; Judg. xiv. 12), 
and the same, or in some cases 70 days, for 
mourning for the dead (Gen. 1. 3, 10; 1 Sant, 
xxxi. 13). 

The foregoing applications of the number seven 
become of great practical importance in connection 
with tbe interpretation of some of the prophetical 
portions of tbe Bible, and particularly of the Apoc- 
alypse. For in this latter book the ever-recurring 
number seven l>oth senes as the mould which has 
decided the external form of the work, and also to 
a certain degree penetrates into the essence of it. 
We have but to nin over the chief subjects of that 
book — the 7 churches, the 7 seals, the 7 trumpets, 
the 7 vials, tbe 7 angels, the 7 spirits before the 
throne, the 7 boms and 7 eyes of tbe (jimli, etc. — 
in order to see the necessity of deciding whether 
tlie number is to be accepted in a literal or a •met- 
aphorical sense — in other words, whether it repre- 
sents a number or a quality. Tbe decision of this 
question affect* not only the number seven, but also 
the number which stands in a relation of antagonism 
to seven, namely, the half of seven, which appears 
under the form of forty-two months, =3| years 
(Rev. xiii. ft), twelve hundred and sixty days, al*» 
= 3| years (xi. 3, xii. 6', and again a time, time*, 
and half a time — 31 years (xii. 14). We find this 
number frequently recurring in the Old Testament, 
as in the forty-two stations of the wildernes s 
(Sum. xxxiii.), the three and a half years of the 
famine in Elijah's time (Luke iv. 25), the 41 time, 
times, and the dividing of time/' during which tbe 
persecution of Antiochus Kpipbanes was to last 
(Dan. vii. 25), the same period being again de- 
scribed as 44 the midst of the week,” i. e. the half 
of seven years (Dan. ix. 27). 44 a time, times, and a 
half” (Dan. xii. 7), and again probably in the 
number of days specified in Dan. viii. 14, xii. 11, 
12. If the number seven express tbe notion of 
completeness then the number half-seven = incom- 
pleteness and tlie secondary ideas of suffering ami 
disaster: if the one represent Divine agency, the 
other we may expect to represent human agency. 
Mere numerical calculations would thus, in regard 
to unfulfilled prophecy, be either wholly superseded, 
or at all events take a subordinate position to the 
general idea conveyed. W. L. B. 

• SEVENTY DISCIPLES. A body of 
disciples whom Christ appointed for tbe immediate 
’ purpose of going “ two and two before his face into 
every city and place, whither He himself would 
come” (Luke x. 1). They are only mentioned by 
St Luke, and nothing further is said of them by 
him than is contained in the first half of the tenth 
chapter of his Gospel. Neither tlie whole body nes 
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any members of it are erer mentioned, at such, in 1 
the Acta of the A[*wt]rw, nor in any of the KpUtle*. 

The time of their appointment appear* to have 
teen near the cloae of our lord's ministry, just at , 
lie was taking hit final departure from Galilee 
(Luke ix. 51-x 1). lliffirrent chronological ar- 

mngetnenta of the life of our l>ord would, ol course, 
lead to a diflerenee of opinion herealM>: but the 
most probable supposition teems to te that Jesus 
himself, on finally lea\ing Galilee, made a rapid and 
somewhat |*ri*nte journey to Jerusalem to attend the 
1 cast of I ulernaele* (John vii. 2-H> , sending forth 
tlie seventy just aa He set out, probably into Perea, 
where they were to prepare the way for his own com- 
ing to teach during the greater part of the interval 
l<e!ore his last Passover. 

However this may I*. after the fulfillment of this 
their immediate nmd<*n the seventy returned again 
rejoicing in their possession of miraculous power* 
(Luke x. 17). Prom our lord’s answer, *• Hehold 
I give unto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions . and over all tlie power of tiie enemy : 
and nothing dial! by am means hurt you ” (\er. 
19), it is manifest tliat tbeir otfioe did not cease 
with the fulfillment of tbeir immediate and tem- 
porary mission, but was to continue, as indeed 
was already pro I a Lie from the use ot the technical 
arsdoftr in ver. 1. Vet we hear nothing further 
of litem in tlie U«»ks of the X. T. 

In the writings of Christian antiquity there is 
frequent ntenUou of them, sometimes as seventy, 
sometimes as seventy-two in uuinUr ( Jir>, -q. 
l um. i. 40i, and comparison is very naturally 
made to tlie seventy elder* of Israel iNum. xi. Hi 
appointed to assist Moses if. tj. Kuseh. />f Ar \ 
til. c. : i ; hut there is very little to throw light 
u js si their history or their names, 1 he earliest 
notice >4 this kind is by ( 'lenient of Alexandria, who 
model i tally mentions that Hanialia* was one of 
tin in i.vio-H. u. c. 20', and is also quoted by l.u*e- 
lnus i //. A. ». c. 12) assaying tlie same thing of 
NiMthenc*. and also of a certain Cephas whom Paul 
•* wiin*t«»«i to hi* face. ’ whom he, curious!* enough, 
stqifMm.'W to have Iwen not tlie A|*o*tir. but one u! 
tlie levrnti of tlie same name. Luwbius give* a 
vanrtv <f nqs'rts without himself appartntlv at 
ta< King any weight to them. In ad«litioii to th<«e 
aln-a.lv mentioned, lie says i //. A. i. c. 12»: •* .And 
that klal (bias, who was nmnlerrd with tlie Apos- 
tle* in jJ.ne of JihI.is, and he who liad bs-eii Ih»II- 
osrd tu lc a candnUte with him, is also said to 
have Iwwn deemed worthy of tlie same calling witii 
the seventy. Ihev also sav tiiat 1 hidden* was one 
of tlietn ” III tlie f« lb wing chapter he n|>raks of 
Iliaddcti* prtsititrly JS nia* of thetr liuudwr. Half 
a century later 1 piphamu# (Mercs. h ) »|**aks of 
Umr nuiuler as seventy -two. and of M ark and laike 
as aiiMSig t lieui . Aim /Aerrs. xx j. lie *nv « that 
our lsxd “sent forth a*-«o seventy two others to 
preach, of sbiw numlw-f were the seven a^mited 


over the widows, Stephen, Philip. lYo r bsm, Xka 
nor, Tiuion, Parmenas, and Nio-Uus: lefoew tkiw 
also Matthias, who was numlwred anong the Apcw> 
tie* in the place of Judas; but alter tlwsr t* and 
Matthias before them, M.irk, laike. Justus, lUmo- 
ba* and A { telle*, Hufus, Niger, and the frniairi*w 
of the seventy -two.” 

It doe* not appear wl.at nutlx nty 'chat to* 
had for these statements. He sorins to ir quite 
alone ill this sup|iosit u>ii as to tlie seven iie*n>na. 
Hie names ol tlie seven ii.di* ate that tl>*-y were 
Hellenists, and as such were m*t likily to have hem 
of the seventy. In regard to *one«»f the oil. era, 
Matthias and Justus, it is certain flat they were 
personal conqiaiiions of our la rd duru g hi* mini* 
try (Acta i. 21-2->\ and tl »iet* rr jniatie t)«t 
tliey were selected from among the sevent*. bar- 
Indus also rests on the much earlier antb* ntv mt 
Clement of Alexandria, and according to 1 usetuua, 
So*thene* also, but the origin d w» rk « »f f Irn-mt ta 
1 this case is lost- In r*-gard to the other* 1 ; qha- 
iiius must l»e coiniden-d to have sin ply gaC «rrd 
up tlie cunrnt trad it. out of Id* tine: tl «**.* art 
not quite the same with those hk nt earlier by 
Kusebius, but even those he doc* t A*t a|t*"*r to 
have considered aa of much author. ty. b tj 

SHAALAB-BIN l.ut i.. n.r. 

I MSS. [.Vy; vtj icl ijj flinm 

| SaAoufr: kat.) 2aAad<ie- Alex. 2 oAsmo' " 
Stitbtn), A town m me allotment of Pan. turned 
l>etween Iit-Mu vit i*n and Ajaia*m in. 

42K There is some nncertiunt* sl«*ut the K«rm <4 
the name. The Mw prej..n<irr»te in U»«w <4. 
Sil A At.BtM. in which form it is found in »*.- 
passage*. Ihit there is also some gr-urM! S* sow 
jweting that it was Moulton, [''ee Xiivuil 
and MIA U.miMITK ] 

SHA AI.'BIM (C-S^rr /am. 

i»r jock 0aAa^«ir/' Alex, mi sAmsiii ■ 
l K. (Pom. JaA adir, k *t J H^o'aun, Afcrw 
2aAad«iu : SonOtm . 1 Ik* r 

torni of the name ot a town of 1 >aii mm. n to om 
|Kunagc is totind as Mi mbthbiiu It tirun m sa 
ancient fragment of lu*torv inwrrirtl in Jiolg i 
enummtting tlie town* of which the <wigtnal if. hab- 
itants of Canaan sucre**»|»-i| m kerpn.g pwnww 
alter tlie general conquest. Mount Hr res/ C/a 
Ion. and Miaalbuii werr held ag*m»t tl «- 1 at 
by the All>»*rite* (Ver. do < tiU.the Itelp ol 11 k- gr«S 
tnl>e of I (Jiraun l<eing oilh-d in, Ihev sm *| k«S 
oouqiellrd to sucenmh. It )* liMttnw-en with Al- 
jalon again in Jtsdi xix. 42 - t j. » sj «1 «i*4 

1 trlh »heme*h Uith there and in 1 k ir 9 » thr 
l.\*t pioevgr as making up «w»e of .Sob>u««t's tmm 
mivitri-vt di*tricts. Hv I. .■*•!■> ;< ai>d Jrr> r* u » 
inentiotod in tl>e f n,...., <*n< >*w 1 " N-Ub as • 
large village in the <li*ir.. t >eba*te i * >od*» 
nau and as then cwlltd Ni-Ui >a. Hot this ts art 


■ A city eallrd lAA^.r. ne IaAa^**. formerly Lay 
at tlie e*»t «-«d «tf tt»^ of Cy | rui, h»-twr*-ii s ln< h 

an t |*tnrnWi*, or r*oa*n. tin* re wa* % cnnitant tnter- 
r«>urse sod cbw* (.*uneU*m. IVrtiip* till* also was 
&baaUM U» 

V Tun |*%**sf»* In VH# V*lb-*n Tn.Wi 'Mat's ml l roo- 
tains s rurliiUs i|»« iitsn « f a dmiKi# rwsnlutr. rsch of 
the 1*0 t»*lnr a iramjitluo th* Ust>resr proper 

(Mine* ' «» ty a +* . Ty a#ts* ■ yht n y si a*i «r 

2 a. (Amtmm ir ty M*srit***t, «o* <r WsAsfb.r i^° 

ftosB , sac 9sju/ki 1 list* srt^sse^i and Mi^stiws 


ar* both *Uetnp<* to iwoder reading I* JTT 

and re* peril *ely . Tb* tXy m t i Is 4 ss t* Ifcs 

In JtliiAlWn . ai «^«a, ** tb* sbe boars," It 
Ajalon. though that slmin<* cs r»M-:a* 

r • Tb* A V reprrernl* lUres a* sma****! W *(► 
lo*>. shtTSW a slum i »e|-« r»t» Itsns 

oirrrr'h /fi'-Vo. fr.m Aiyv -n* *» •».! a* b* 
other ottiKW which ThW mnluslow li a* e *4 

; at lews I u Lb* Bishop s Mb l* ■ 
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IdfAk far osft ■ the W tree aether* «e aoam&a& rrJt <ati t6o. Gtfa- 

< -A«f *■ L f ii . ibt she iJ <irU «f the xth itja tj faff it tie ST&rt m rj|t 

Ure T -tctL-'i . o&e mas *! atita. cu^c u*r x^irwaittxE** «f 
th« a »*hreg leni »* the heuef tin# mr* «f and ^reitati jc .r lear 1 <L ^ 

tfa» torei awe re vl aev 'MBara. etee tie wr- > - Cm & ira c-^e* *»c 1 / «*er.a ir tie iifuutt «f 

aaeal anencat *f 'cul m wri i’j: tie earee Watu Lena f a- ’ ie Lem 

fat rtrei l LXt roe* of sect at_ex *r rj La farther utrtr e e* -jrviauae 

**h tafarxhe ortwtT w ttic a rx^w uf li i* le «**a* kr eune** ie»» **sc J *». ur>*w. m 

•uo awt W J iTiai 1 n. * icr * c* T *rm*c it h Ue *>or* if tie i mu^rt tie;- eauedte 

■ *fa* * nrauT »r .a-, — r c ^ ^-rane. cc> tie rr»ar t * 

a ha ammmn^jr -■». l t - rust he ui*l- ** * ti .t tie icue near, r **< irr» a r» n i ±gg, 
ha the *i»«w i Ud aut >re i au i -Ti. v rw ;r tie ivri* if mar- n _ ir j* er-yj ny 

aNr>j>vL ■ a mcrera-a ru ^ nan. a tir— tie *aoie ;i:are rti su#t -*i -'uatau. a 

h. V i.r u of tar t/~ * id L*xa_ 5 t trars coon tie •rr^-h^.ciaiiir i*c* j *•,*.: - *r » lie 

•• hree beta vr c *r- n-n-i if ut caw y.an- :ci»y ulicunc if miu-w Dit n ' ie *.'»'*•' if ,-v 

a a the «e-rt'«rnnr»r rf f ^ re At- 6u_ naa 1 tuir* »r.ni if tie «►; f . iNUraoec 

ar afatb a»- m^rt ee. aw t k i iixt r * «• ttsc tie c-:e m ^nwi at 

-' e nrrairnc jcu: ryie-c r > - re u : .1 renare 

I */j ri. _ jurtiiiaetf a tie iA c ^ w a jka st'i.Mj n 1/ i/*e j ^ uje tea 

1 * 3-.ie*e t^ * ^ « 1 <. * /t oeure 

*> » tie _1 L tss^ ■nr t a 

1. T~t- X » Trru-r',.*. v '.; j. ; #- ~ -rj a 
tim k 1 *“ .• r r~~ n . rr • _ r>e- 

mn ner» a ra in ' _u ^ ^ 

.e irir *r ■ e, /-i ■ . . r . n 

eat evr 

r.r.rJ — u_ ' r t*e e*p.. *■ r. f "-i*! 
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any member* of il are ever mentioned, as such, in ' 
the Acts of the Apostles, nor in any of the Kpi»tle«. 

The time of their appointment appears to have 
been near the close of our Lord's ministry, ju*t as 
lie was taking his final dcjiarture from tjalilee 
(l.uke ix- 61-x. 1 )• different chronological ar- 
rangements of the life of our Ixird would, ol course. , 
lead to a difference of opinion here al»o; but the 1 
nm*t probable supped ion seems to le that Jesus 
himself. on finally leaving (ialilee, made a r»pid and 
somewhat private journey to .leruanlem to attend tl>e 
l east of lalernacles (John vii. 2-l<» , sending forth 
the seventy just as He set out, probably into Perea, 
where thev were to prejwre the way for his own com- 
ing to teach during tin* greater part of tiie interval 
belore his last Passover. 

However this may I#, after the fulfillment of this 
their immediate mission the seventy returned again 
rejoicing in tlu-ir possession of miraculous powers 
(Luke x. IT). From our lx»rd‘s answer, “ lVhold 
I give unto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy : 
and nothing shall hy any means hurt you ” ^ver. 
19), it is inaiiifcsi that their otfice did not cea»e 
with the fulfillment of their immediate and tern 
prary mission. twit was to continue, as iiulced 
was already pro I table fn»m the use of the technical 
artitifir in ver. 1. Vet we hear nothing further 
of tliem in the tiooks of the N\ T. 

In the writings of Christian antiquity there is 
frequent mentiuu of tliem, sometimes as seventy, 
sometimes as seventy-two in nuinWr (/fr «'«■*/. 
i. urn. i. 40 1 . and comparison is very naturally 
nuuie to the seventy eiders of Israel (Num. xi. 1U » 
appointed to assist Moses (e. o. Kuseh. l>t Am*#/, 
iii. c. i. \ hut lliere is very little to throw 
up >n their hidorv or their names. 'Hie earliest 
notice of (hi'* kind is by Clement of Alexandria, who 
incidentally mentions that Honialos was one of 
tlw-rn i ii. c. *20), and is also quoted hy Lu-*e- 1 

hius { //. A. i. c. 12) as saying tlx* same thing of 
Jvisttw’i***, and also of a certain Cephas whom l‘aul 
•• w it list* ■ si to hi« tare. ' whom he, curmmdv enough, 
supporw to have lw*rti not the Ap*tie. but one ol 
the tevrntv of tlie same name. f iiabius gives a 
variety of reports witlmut himself ap|wtmitlv at 
ta* lung any weight to them. In addition to th<>-*e 
aln.olv mentioned. lie says i /A A. i. c. 12>: “And 
that MatUuas, win* was numlerpd with the Apw- 
ties in |»UiT of Judas, and he who had been hon- 
ored to le a candidate with him, is also aid to 
have lent deemed worthy of the same calling with 
tlie seventy. 1 tiev also say that I holder is w at one 
of thrill" In tlie (• >tl« wing chapter hr »|wak* of 
Ibaddrii* pMitivrlv »« mr of their nuinl>er. Half 
a century Later I p pbanms (/Acres, li ) *j»*aks of 
the ir Minder as sen lit y two, ajtd of Mark and lnke 
as among them. \l«o < /Arrc*. xi.), lie #*ys that 
our la -id *• sent f*rth ai*o seventy -two others to 
preach, of wt**e nuinlrr were the tevru ajipuinted 

s A rift railed la>« 4 i,r. or farmer h lav 

St tlie ea«t rini of Mir i#<and of <\v j riw, brlween whl< li 
ant 1‘lernM »a. or » auaan. there was a n*n*Lant llitef- 
Murw #n4 coos ninlie tl<<C. I’vrliftl* this sivo was 
AhasltM iu 

* Tin* [*»*«*?#> In the Vatican 'Mai * el iron- 

tains a i|emen *»f a *l«*utue reading. each of 

th# two t«Si.g a tram-allno »*f th# Itsbrrw proper 
ns inrt ■ ## .yn u<t#sawl«i «r y al spaa iai ir 
e a4 tAevwn «e Mv^eown, esu iw •aAa/lor \ 
Ins., Vtr 9aAs/kr t tiers •rt^ssefyi Sod Mvpwvswr 


over the w idows, Stephen, Philip. lVlom, 
nor, 1 imon, Parmenat, and Nirnlaua: Lwfcw* tkm 
also Matthias, who was numliem! anmig tlie \ pi- 
ties in the place of Judas; but after tix-sr snui and 
Matthias before them, Mark, Uke, Justus, Ihna- 
ba* and Apelles, Kufus, Niger, and the n-mam*M 
of the seventy -two.” 

It doe* not apjiear wl.at autln nty Kp.i*hai «• 
had for these statements, lie sevins to - e q ou 
alone in this supp*<*itioii as to tlie seven ne*o.n». 
Ihe name* of the seven indi. ate tiiat they were 
Hellenists, and as such were not hktly to have fern 
of the seventy. Iii regard to some of the. -tier*. 
.Matthias and Justus, it is return that thev were 
personal companions of our L*rd duru g his uums- 
; try (Acts i. 21-24). and tl*m«re jniaiie Uai 
tlx‘v were selected from anwiiig tl»- ^evrt.tv. liar 
naluis also tr^U on the much emher a iti- ntv a< 
Clement of Alexandria mid arcor«lmg to I met-mw. 
Sisthcnes also, but the original work «d a kr^nt ta 
this case is lost. In regard to the •■them 1 ,>qfia- 
Ildus muiit l« condd*r*d to have simply gai.end 
up the current traditions of las tine: tl>e*r an 
not quite the same with tltovr mentioned earner bt 
I-use»-ius. hut even those be d**-s n*4 to 

have camsidered as of much author. ty. I t» 

; SHAALAB'BIN l.ut il, BW. 

i mss. C'abr^' [rtVy or J '< i U ] [ Uoai 

TaAcuiiri Nat.) iaXaBtir- Alex. 2oAsim r * 
Stltfjtn). A Uiwn iii tin- .nlotmeut «*f Inn. iLsmed 
let ween In-SiiKVir Nil and AjaioM xix 

* 42). I liere is some unrertamtv aU>ut ll>e lorm 
\ the name. Ilie Msv. prq->ndemre an t»v.e <4 
StlAAI.HtM. in which fonn it i* found m tw». 
pasaiiges. Hut there i» aJ«> some ground b>r »» 
jieclmg that it was Miaallon. [>« Miaauus 
and SllA Vl.lloNITK ] 

SHAALBIM (C'3^?r ( ; i .» .//am 

or j"<L 'h i): 0aAa^«<r/ Alex, mj tAwtcrn ■ 
1 K. (Lorn. SaAa^te, Nat J tun, A»e» 

SaAflU mi : Nn/afirwi, u*htm . tlie o 

t»»rm of the name of a town of Han win b ui um 
j Ms vi ge i* found aa Mi.uiLlibin. It i»rin m »a 
ancient fragment of history inserted in Ju.*f t 
enumerating theU#wiis «*f which tiie original .nVa*- 
Itanla of Canaan succeeded in kee|itng p wis*kS 
alter the general conqnmt. Mount llrm. 1 t j+ 
Ion, and >h*albiin were lield agsu.st tl»e I 
bv the Amontes (ver. >k*i ■ tiU,the lieip o< ti»e grew* 
tntie of Lphnutn lemg calird in. ttiev sm at aa#t 
coliifteDeil to suceumb. It Is liMO(i.«»e«l with kr 
jahm Dgaill III .ball . XIX- 42 1 >hv vUl * Ui ■ ai d *•<> 
|W*th shrmesli U»lh there anrl in I K i« *.* to >kr 
last pssaage as making up *me *4 W'ii - si • 
tmuaml di*tricts. Hy biiwli., * and n « ,t » 
meliliolxsl ill tlie (%«'»'■"« C‘>eUb a# • 
large village in tlie d . *t r o t ..f >el»a*te i t Nut* 
mi, and as Uien calird N-Ula. lUit thaa is ■*! 

are both attempts to iwodsr mating b 2' _, P 

and rrw |>er lively . Tbs kJW mn M «la* ts Us 

In Idtaal htn , ml «, ” tbs abs b«fs.‘ fes ft* 
Ajalon, (hough that ■tcnifov .ter tw ^ 

r • Ths A V M|>mrnli Here# a* •lluaini * S\|S 
Ion, whsTCOS a mnuiva shoii <| ■#i«r»l» lien# e# 
eoTTve'lv /fu'-Arirt ■ from Aq*.on o setl a# fr*« ’ *» 
other mines which ThW rontvievoa * S* - I 

! at least m» tbs Bah op • Mb Is M 
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intelligible, for except in the statement of Jo- ' two notices are consistent with each other. Goli- 
Mphos (Awf. v. 1, § 22), that the allotment of the ath probably fell in the Wady et-Sumt , on oppo- 
Duaitea extended as far north as Dor ( Tant uni ), ! site sides of which stand the representatives of 
there b nothing to lead to the belief that any of Socoh and Jarmuth; Gath was at or near Tell es- 
thete towns were at all near Samaria, while the per- Safieh, a few miles west of Socoh at the mouth of 
brteot enumeration of Shaalbim with Aijalon and the same Wady; whilst Ekron (if 'Akir be Ekron) 
Betb-ebeniesb. the sites of both which are known lies farther north. Shaaraitu is therefore probably 
with tolerable certainty as within a radius of 15 to be looked for somewhere west of Sh\uceikeh, on 
miles west of Jerusalem, is strongly against it. It the lower slopes of the hills, where they subside 
b abo at variance with another notice of Jerome, into the great plain. 0 

in his commentary on F.z. xlviii. 22, where he men- We find the name mentioned once more in a list 
twos the 44 towers of Ailon and Selebi and Emma- of the towns of Simeon (1 ( hr. iv. 31 ), ft occupying 
as-Nicopolia," in connection with Joppa, as three the same place with Sharuchcn and Saimnnah, in 
bod mar ks of the tribe of Dan. No trace appears the corresponding lists of Joshua. Lying as the 
tw have been yet discovered of any name resembling allotment of Simeon did in the lowest part of Ju- 
Shaaibitn, in the neighborhood of Ynlo or Ain- dah, many miles south of the region indicated 
•4mm, or indeed anywhere else, unless it be a place above, it is impossible that the same Shaaraim can 
** be intended, and indeed it is quite doubtful whether 

mentioned in the lists it be not a mere corruption ot one of the other two 
* names. 


«f Eli Smith and Robiuson ( Bibl. Res. 1st ed. iii. 

120 5) as lying next to Siriih, the ancient 
Anli, a position which is very suitable. 

The Shalt' bun, discovered by M. Kenan's expe- 
d ioa about 4 miles X. W. of Binl-Jcbdl \ in the 
Held Beskitrr ik (see the Carte dj-ensee p ir In 
bru/odt fiymyrTtphtr/ue, etc., 18G2), may l»e an an- 
cmatSha all 4m, possibly so named by the northern 
wofoey of Danites after the town of their original 
dwelling place. But it is obvious from the fore- 
roiaf description that it cannot be identical with 
■*- G. 

SHAAt/BOSITB, THE [re 

MowJ: [In 2 Sam., Rom.] 6 Xa.\a0cevlrijs [Vat. 
Iks -rn- ; in 1 ( hr., Horn. Alex. 6 XoAo/torf, 
4 at. • O^u, FA. o 2wuf<] i de Snlbnni % [• Snlabth 
Mf'i] IJuhl* the Shaaltwiiite was one of I)a- 
**d • thirty -»r»en heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 32; 1 ('hr. 
xi 4.1 , lie was the native of a place named Sha- 
•Iivj. which is unroeutioned elsewhere, unless it is 
■ier^cU with SlIAALMM OT SltAALARlIIX of the 
tn e of lAan. In ibis case it becomes difficult to 
dreble which of the three is the original form of the 
aaiae. G. 

SHA APH [Jicishm ]: Alex. 

1 [(kwup. Xai^.] Snnph). L The son of 

Jshdai I ( hr. ti 47). 

1 The man of Caleb the hrotberof Jerahmeel by 

oaneubtne Maachah. He is called the father, 
tut is, the founder, of the town Madman nah (1 
Car. it 4J). 

3HAABATM [in 1 

'baa.] rbr w»Awr In lioth MSS.; [in Chr , Vat. 
Akx J [Kora , joined with preceding 

•wd, : Comp 2apfiV : ] Saroiin, S't- 

****>. A city in tlie territory allotted to Judah 
sv. &l: in A. V. incorrectly Sharaim). It 
t* «oe of the first group of the towns of the Shefe- 
b* «r loeUud district, which contains also Zoreab, 
formats. SoooU, besides others not yet recognised, 
b b m»i.t woed again iu the account of the rout 
ufoeh Wh.wed the foil of Goliath, where the 
mmAmd Ml down on the road to Shaaraim and as 
hr as Gath and Ekroo (l Sam. xvii. 62). These 

• The ward bbtmrmim means " two fata ways M ; and 
hm hr tka ■atiflan of the lawn to Joshua, and tbs 
wSiii ij> mi Its poaltfoo with 1 8am xvtt. 63, tt 
warns ha p arttfi saw aatoraJ in that pemage to taka 
has mi at of « tea faiao af Oah aad Bfcroo, as the 

IK 


Taken as Htbrew, the word is a dual, and means 
“two gateways,” as the LXX. have rendered it in 
1 Sam. xvii. It is remarkable that the group in 
which Shaaraim Is included in Josh. xv. should con- 
tain more names in dual form than all the rest of the 
list put together; namely, besides itself, Adithaim, 
and Gederothaim, and probably also Enam and 
Adulhun. For the possible mention of Shaaraim 
in 1 Macc. v. GO, see Samaria, p. 2798 G. 

SHAASH'GAZ (TJtpyC? [Pers. semml oy 
the beautiful , Ges.J : not found in the LXX., who 
substitute r«i, Hegai, as ill vv. 8, 15: Susayntus) 
The eunuch in the palace of Xerxes who had the 
custody of the women in the second house, ». e. ot 
those who had been iu to the king (llsth. ii. 14). 
[Hegai.] A. C. H. 

SHAB'BKTHAI [3 syl.] 0098* [tnbbaih- 
b r/i] : [in Ezr.J Xa$$ a$dt\ Alex. K aB$a0ai; [Vat 
FA. 2o/fa0<u; in Neb., Koui. Vat. Alex. FA. omit; 
Comp. Xajiaddeuof, Aid. 2a/9a0aTos:] Stbethal in 
Ezr., SejfUta l in Neh.). 1. A Invite in the time 
of Ezra, who assisted him in investigating the mar- 
riages with foreigners which had taken place among 
the people (Ezr. x. 15). It is apparently the same 
wlto with Jeshua and others instructed the people 
in the knowledge of the I aw (Neh. viii. 7). He 
is called Sabiiatiikus (1 Esdr. ix. 14) and Saba- 
Tt as (l Esdr. ix. 48). 

2. (Ora. in LXX. [i. e. Rom. Vat. FA.i Alex.; 
but Comp. 3afia$ecuoi, Aid. 2a$a6cuo$, FA* 
J,o$$aBa0auos]’ Snbnthni.) Shahhcthai and Jo* 
zabad, of the chief of the Levites, were over the 
outward business of the house of God after the re- 
turn from Babylon (Neh. xi. 16). 1‘ossibly 1 
and 2 are identical, although Burrington (dental 
i. 1G7) regards ShaMiethai, who is mentioned in 
Neh. viii. 7, as a priest. 

• SHARIAH. [Shaciiia.] 

8HACHIA (nj?B7 [f,mt of J„h, Flint j . 
ZaiSia; [Vat. Ja fiial Alex. 2<0ia:] SeMi). 
l*ropeHy “Shabwh,” a sou of .s|i;iharaim by kia 
wife Ilodesh (1 Chr. viii. K>). This form of the 
name is retained from the Geneva Version. 11 m 
translators have followed the Vulgate in reading 

LXX. have done. In thst case, however, It ought to 
have the article, which it has not. 

6 Here there Is a slight difference In the vowels, 4wf 

toth. p.M.-D-nyn? — which b reflected In both 
LXX. aad Vulgate (see above, at head of erthb). 
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3 for 2. Sera of KeunicoU’s MSS. reed iVO— , 
and fifteen 7TDU7 [= announcement, Flint]. 

SHAD'D AI [2 syl] (n W , in pause, 

An ancient name of God, rendered “Almighty" 
ever} where in the A. V. In all passages of Gen- 
ius, except one (xlix. 26 a ), in Ex. vi. 3, and in Kz. 

x. 5, it is found in connection with bS, H, “ God,*’ 
4 KI Sbaddai being there rendered 41 God Almighty," 
or 4 * the Almighty God." It occurs six times in 
Genesis, once in Exodus (ri. 3), twice in Cambers 
(xxiv. 4, 16), twice in Ruth (i. 20, 21), thirty-one 
times in Job, twice in the Psalms (lxviii. 14 [15], 
xci. 1), once in Isaiah (xiii. 6), twice in Ezekiel 
(i. 24, x. 5), and once in Joel (i. 15).* In Genesis 
and Exodus it is found in what are called the 
Elohistic portions of those books, in Numbers in 
the Jebovistic portion, and throughout Job the 
name Sbaddai stands in parallelism with Elohini, 
and never with Jehovah. By the name or in the 
character of El Shaddai, God was known to the 
patriarchs — to Abraham (Gen. xrii. 1), to Isaac 
(Gen. xxviii. 3), and to Jacob (Gen. xliii. 14, xlviii. 
8, xlix. 25), before the name Jehovah, in its full 
significance, was revealed (Ex. vi. 3). By this 
title He was known to the Midiauite Balaam 
(Num. xxiv. 4, 16), as God the Giver of Visions, 
the Most High (comp. Ps. xci. 1); and the iden- 
tity of Jehovah and Shaddai, who dealt bitterly 
with her, was recognized by Naomi in her sorrow 
(Ruth i. 20, 21). Shaddai, the Almighty, is the 
< iod who chastens men (Job v. 17, vi. 4, xxiii. 16, 
xxvii 2); the just God (Job viii. 3, xxxiv. 10) 
who bears prayer (Job viii. 5, xiii. 26, xxvii. 
10); the God of power who cannot be resisted (Job 
xv. 25), who punishes the wicked (Job xxi. 20, 
xxvii. 13), and rewards and protects those who 
trust in Him (Job xxii. 23, 25, xxix. 5); the God 
of providence (Job xxii. 17, 23, xxvii. 11) and of 
forehknowledge (Job xxiv. 1), who gives to men 
understanding (Job xxxii. 8) and life (Job xxxiii. 
4): “excellent in power, and in judgment, and in 
plenty of justice," whom none can perfectly know 
(Job xi. 7, xxxvii. 23). The prevalent idea at- 
taching to the name in all these passages is that 
of strength and power, and our translators have 
probably given to “ Sbaddai " its true meaning 
when they rendered it “ Almighty." 

In the Targum throughout, the Hebrew word is 
retained, as in the Peebito- Syriac of Genesis and 
Exodus and of Ruth i. 20. The I.XX. gives 
l* ar4s, icxop4t, 0«fc, nvpios , vott owpdrwp, 
Kvpios narroiepdrup, 6 tA vdrra woifoas (Job 
viii. 3), jwovpdvtos (!**• lxviii. 14 [15]), 4 $ths too 
ouparov (Ps. xci. i.), <ra& 3af (Kz. x. 6), and ra- 
Kainmpia (Joel i. 15). In Job xxix. 5, we find the 
strange rendering vAc£3qy. In Geu. and Ex. “ El 
Shaddai " is translated 6 4s p ov t or erov, or ovrwr, 
as the case may be. The Vulgate has omnipotent 
in all cases, except Ibminut (Job v. 17, vi. 4, 14; 
Is xiii. 6), Drat (Job xxii. 3. xl. 2), Deutcali (Ps. 
xci. 1 ), tvblimtt Dent (Ex. i. 24), cctUtlit (Ps. lxviii. 
14 [15]), juntos (Joel i. 15), and digne (Job xxxvii. 
Wh Ihe Veneto Greek has eporaidy. The Peshito- 
Syriac, in many passages, renders “ Sbaddai " simply 

“God," in others i 1 chatind, “strong, 


• Bven bars sons H88. sad tbs Samaritan Text 

brt,*, fer ns, «*. 


SHAD BACH 

powrfal" (Job T. 17, Ti. 4, *0 ml mm 
'tUyi, “ Mod High •• (Job ri. 141 Tfai 
Samaritan Version of Geu. xrii. 1 has for “El Shad- 
dai," “powerful, sufficient," though in the other 
passages of Genesis and Exodus it simply maim 
the Hebrew word; while in Num. xxiv. 4. 16, the 

translator must have read tddtk, ** a field," 

for be renders 44 the vision of Shaddai," the “ risk* 
of the field," L e. the vision seen in the opts 
plain. A ben Ezra and Kimchi raider it *• power- 
ful" 

The derivations assigned to Shaddai are wns 
We may mention, only to reject, the RaMitatral 

etymology which connects it with 'J, dm, “saffi- 
ciency," given by Rashi (on Gen. xvii. 1>, M I«a 
He in whose Godhead there is sufficiency for tbs 
whole creation;" and in the Talmud t Chmgipt, 
fol. 12, col. 1), “ l am He wlio *nid to the world. 

Enough ! ” According to this, g, 

“ He who is sufficient," “the all-sut* rieut One; : 
and so “He who is sufficient in himself," md 
therefore self-existent. This is the origin of tbs 
I leap 4 s of the LXX., Theodore!, and Hesychim, 

and of the Arabic ^IXM, "Ikaf (, of SmSm. 
which has the same meaniug. Gemmas (Grrm 
§ 86, and Jetai •*, xiii. 6) regards thodda, 

as the plural of majesty, from a singular aeaa, 
Ttt*, thud, root thddad , of which the pri- 

mary notion seems to be, “ to be stroog " (Tum. 
ffnndtcb.). It is evident that this derivation «u 
present to the mind of tie prophet from the pk* 
of words in Is. xiii. 6. Ewald (Lehrk. § 155 a 

5te Autg.) takes it from a root iTTC* — TT^*, 
and compares it with dSnrrdi, from HTJ, 
ddrdA, the older termination being misread 
He also refers to the proper names *tE?, Task* 

(Jesse), and '55> Baemi (Neh. ill 18 'i. fiordt-w 
(Ges. Thtt* s. v.) disputes Evald s exphaatxw 
and proposes, as one less open to ol jection, U*t 
Shaddai originally signified “my pow<rtwl oui, 
and afterwards became the name of God A buck t 
like the analogous form Adana*. In law of U • 
is the fret that it is never found with the ikfi n 
article, but such would be equally the case if Mao 
dai were regarded as a proper name. On u 
whole there seems no reasonable objection to U* 
view taken by Gescnius, which Let aho kwju 
(Gram. 139, 6). 

Shaddai is found as an dement in the yo * y e 
names Ammisbaddai, Zurishaddai, and pom. ; 
also in Sbedeur there may be a trace of it. 

W. JL W. 

SH ADKACH [nmn* •/**** 

ttm-god, or royal one (?) Fiint]: [1JCI ] 3.4?., 
[in Dan. iii. (Theodot.) Alex. Sidr ''- • 

of uncertain etymology). The Chaldee warns «f 
Hananiah [Hanakiah 7; Snv>HfeAmB], tbs 
chief of the “ three children," whose song, as giwa 
in the apocryphal Daniel, forms part of the sen» 
of the Church of England, under the name «' 
“ Benedicite, omnia opera." A long prayer fo tfcs 
furnace is also ascribed to him in the I XX. sad 
Vulgate, but this is thought to be by a dMhm 
hand from that which added the song lisle 


J 
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tary ef Skadrach, or Hananiah, is briefly this. He 
mm taken eaptire with Daniel, Mishael, and Aza- 
rin, at the fait invasion of Judah by Nebuchad- 
mw, in the fourth, or. as Daniel (i. 1) reckon*, 
in the third • year of Jehoiakiro, at the time when 
the Jewish king himself was bound in fetters to be 
carried off to Babylon. [Jeiioiakim.] Being, 
•ith bis three corn pan ions, apparently of royal 
hath (Dan. i. 3), of superior understanding, and of 
goodly person, he was selected, with them, for the 
kiag s immediate service, and waa for this end in* 
Greeted in the language and in all the learning and 
aWdom of the Chaldeans, as taught in the college 
* the magicians. Like Daniel, he avoided the 
p-flatioa of the meat and wine which formed their 
dady pr ovisi o n at the king's cost, and obtained per- 
mtsrion to live on pulse and water When the 
time of hit probation was over, be and his three 
eompaniooa, being found superior to all the other 
Mcriim, were advanced to stand before the king. 
When the decree for the slaughter of sit the mar 
gtbans went forth from Nebuchadnezzar, we find 
fcdsidr a ch muting with his companions in prayer to 
God to renal the dream to Daniel; and when, in 
saawer to that prayer, Daniel had successfully in- 
terpreted the dream, and been made ruler of the 
province of Babylon, and bead of the college of 
raapriins. Shadrach was promoted to a high civil 
oOee. But the penalty of oriental greatness, 
especially when combined with honesty and up- 
rightnem, soon bad to to paid by him, on the me- 
ans* km of certain envious Chaldeans. For refus- 
ing to worship the golden image be waa cast with 
Mrsbach and Abed-oego, into the burning fur- 
wee. But his faith stood firm ; and his victory 
was complete when be came out of the furnace, 
with his two companions, unhurt, beard the king's 
testimony to the glory of God, and was “ promoted 
in the pros uice of Bab} lon. M We bear no more 
of Miadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego in the 0. T. 
sAkt this; neither are they spoken of in the N. T., 
nrrpt in the pointed allusion to them in the 
Fpiwlr to the Hebrews, as haring “ through faith 
Hwnrhcd the violence of fire” (Heb. xi. 33, 34). 
Ikt there an repeated allusions to them in the 
haer apocryphal books, and the martyrs of the 
lUredwu period teem to have been much en- 
manned by their example. See 1 Msec. ii. 59, 
*); 3 Ifnec. vt 6; 4 Msec. xiii. 9, xri. 3, 21, 
xvm. 12. Ewald (Getchichte, iv. 657) observes, 
■deed, that next to the Pentateuch no book is so 
eAen ref err e d to in these times, in proportion, as 
the book of DanieL The apocryphal additions to 
Iknd contain, as usual many supplementary par- 
ticulars shoot the furnace, the angel, and Nebu- 

besides the introduction of tbe prayer 

«f Shadrach , and tbe hymn. Theodore Parker 
dwnu with truth, in opposition to Bertholdt, 
that these additions of the Alexandrine prove that 
Ike Hebrew waa the original text, because they are 
ehviooaly inserted to introduce a better connection 
ks to the narrative (Joseph. Ant. x. 10; Prideaux, 
Owner* I. 59, 60; Parker’s De Wette, IntrotL ii. 
411-410; Grimm, on 1 Msec. ii. 60; Hitxig (who 
takes a thoroughly skeptical view), on Dan. iil. ; 
E«ak), iv. 106, 107, 557-659; Reil, EinleiL 
Dmmtl). A. C. H. 


• KsQ explains the discrepancy by supposing that 
fchwtedsswar nay bars set off from Babylon fo- 
sse* the swd of tbs third ysar, but not have reached 

lutes dith* fourth (fifth*, p. 687). 
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8HA'QE (NJHjJ [erring]: SwAd; Alex. *07*: 
Sage), Father of Jonathan the Hararite, one of 
David's guard (1 Chr. xi. 34). In the parallel 
list of 2 Sam. xxiii. 33, be Is called Sham m ah : 
unless, as seems probable, there la a confusion be- 
tween Jonathan the son of “Sbage the Hararite,” 
Jonathan tbe son of Shammah, David’s brother, 
and “ Shammah, the son of Agee the Hararite.” 
[See Shammah, 6.] 

SHAHARAIM (D^qiT [too *«*»]: 
Saapiri [V.U 2aopi)Ai] Alex, laaf rnb '■ Saha- 
ralm). A Benjaniite whose history and descent 
are alike obscure in the present text (1 Chr. 
viii. 8). It is more intelligible if we remove the 
full stop from the end of ver. 7, and read on thus: 
“ and begat Uzza and Abihud, and Shaharaim he 
begat iti the field of Moab,” etc. This would 
make Shaharaim the son of Gera. He had three 
wives and nine children. 

SHAHAZaMAH [height, 

Gee.]; but in the orig. text ( Ceikib ) nQISntZ?, 
i. e. ShahaUQmah : 'Xaklp [Vat. 2oA«ip] tu irk 6 
6d\ac(ray ; Alex. IcureiftaBi [Comp. Aid. Xaotftd'] 
Sthe-tiina). One of the towns of the allotment of 
Iasachar, apparently between Tabor and the Jordan 
(Joeh. xix. 22 only). The name it accurately Sha- 
hataim, the termination ah being tbe particle of 
motion — “to ShahaUitu.” G. 

SHAXEM (Db» [*./«, wW.]: Suw 

els 3«A 4if* : ** Salem), Gen. xxxiii. 18 
It seems more than probable that this word should 
not here be taken as a proper name, but that the 
sentence should be rendered, “ Jacob came safe to 
tbe city of Shechem.” Our tranalatora have fol- 
lowed the LXX., Peshito-Syriac, and Vulgate, 
among ancient, and Luther’s among modern ver 
sions, in all of which Sbalem is treated as a propel 
name, and considered ss a town dependent 00 or 
related to Shechem. And It it certainly remark 
able that there should be a modem village bearing 
tbe name of Salim in a position to a certain degree 
consistent with the requirements of the narrative 
when so interpreted : namely, three miles east of 
N&btu* (tbe ancient Shechem), and therefore be- 
tween it and the Jordan Valley, where the preced- 
ing verse (ver. 17) leaves Jacob settled (Bob. BibL 
Ret. ii. 279; Wilson, Lamit, ii. 72; Van de Velde 
Syr. and Pal. ii. 302, 334). 

But there are several considerations which weigh 
very much against this being more than a fortuitous 
coincidence. 

1. If Sbalem was the city in front of which 
Jacob pitched bis tent, then it certainly was the 
scene of the events of chap, xxxiv. ; and the well 
of Jacob and tbe tomb of Joeeph must to removed 
from tbe situation in which tradition baa so appro- 
priate!} placed them to some spot further eastward 
and nearer to Salim. Eusebius and Jerome felt 
this, and they accordingly make Sychem and Salem 
one and the same ( Onotn under both these 
heads). 

2. Though east of N&btns , S >Utn does not ap- 
pear to lie near any actual line of communication 
between it and the Jordan Valley. The road from 
SahtU to Ndbltu would be either by Wady MaUk, 


5 Rinding tbs final syllable as n^, «» th. 

a.” 
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through Ttyrmr, Tuba*, and the Wady Bid&x, or 
by Kcrmoa, Yawim, and Beit-Furik. The former 
panes two miles to the north, the latter two miles 
to the sooth of Salim, but neither approach it in 
the direct way which the narrative of Gen. xxxiii. 
18 teems to denote that Jacob's route did. 

3. With the exceptions already named, the unan- 1 
imous voice of translators and scholars is in favor j 
of treating skalem as a mere appellative. Among 
the ancients, Josephus (by his silence, Ant. i. 21. 
| 1 ), the Targums of Onkelos and Pseudojonathan, I 
the Samaritan Codex, the Arabic Version Among 
the modems, the Veneto Greek Version, Rathi, a 
Junius, and Tremeilius, Meyer (Annct. on Seder 
Olam ), Ainsworth, Reland ( Pal. and Dissert. 
Mi sc.). Schumann, Rosenmiiller, J. D. Michaelis 
( Bibrl fir Ifngtlehrt.), and the great Hebrew 
scholars of our own day, Gesenius ( The*, p. 1422), 
Zanz <24 Bicker , and Ilamhrb.). De Wette, Luz- 
satto, Knobei, and Kalisch — all these take skalem 
to mean 44 safe and sound,*' and the city before 
which Jacob pitched to be the city of Shechem. 

Salim does not appear to have been visited by 
any traveller. 6 It could be done without difficulty 
from Nablus, and the investigation might be of 
importance. The springs which are reported to be 
there should not be overlooked, for their bearing on 
Ha possible identity with the Salim of SL John 
the Baptist. G. 

SHAXIM, THE LAND OF (TT*? 
». e. Shaalim [land of foxet ] : [Vat.] 
ri|i yr\s Lac cue ift [Rom. 2iyaXift ] ; e Alex. r. y. 
ZaoAci/x: [Comp. r. y . 2ttay(ft’] terra Salim). 
A district through which Saul passed on his jour- 
ney in quest of his father's asses (1 Sam. ix. 4 only). 
It appears to have lain between the 44 land of Sha- 
balin* and the “land of Yemini’* (probably, but 
by no means certainly, that of Benjamin). 

In the complete uncertainty which attends the 
route — its starting-point and termination, no less 
than its whole course — it is very difficult to hazard 
any conjecture on the position of Shalim. The 
spelling of the name in the original shows that it 
bad no connection with Sbalem, or with the modem 
Salim east of Nablus (though between these two 
there is probably nothing in common except the 
name). It is more possibly identical with the 
“land of Shual,” d the situation of which appears, 
from some circumstances attending its mention, to 
be almost necessarily fixed in the neighborhood of 
Taiytbek, i. t. nearly six miles north of Michmasb, 
and about nine from Gibcah of Saul. But this can 
only be taken as a conjecture. [Ramah.] G. 

SHAL'ISHA, THE LAND OF 
nrbnJ, t. e. Shalishah [third-land, Flint]: ^ 
yrj 2«Axc(; Alex. ^ y. 2oA» <r<ra; [Comp. JaAwtD] 
terra Stdict). One of the districts traversed by 

a The traditional explanation of the word among 
tbs Jews, as stated by Rasbl, is that Jscob arrived 
before Shechem sound from his lameness (incurred at 
Peniel), and with his wealth and his frith atiks un- 
injured. 

6 • Tristram visited this village, which he repre- 
sents as n modern eod insignificant, ’’ but. as be says, 

" took only a hasty glance at it/' He thinks that 
Jacob may have crossed the Jabbok at one point 
whence his route would hare brought him to the vi- 
cinity of SaTim (Land of Itmel , p. 146). This possi- 
bility, however, to not sufficient to outweigh the op- 
posing e ons Mwretfone skated in the text above. H. 


SHALLUM 

Saul when In March of tha aosea of Ktoh (1 9 m. 

' ix. 4, only). It apparently lar between - Moot 
Ephraim ” and the 44 land of Shxalhn." a spmfi- 
cation which with all its evident preesaenev is «r- 
recogniz a ble, because the extent of Mount Eplrun 
is to uncertain; and Shaalim. though pro-abb 
near Taiyibek , b not yet definitely fixed there. 
The difficulty b increased by locating Shal Ju st 
Saris or Kkirbet Saris , a village a lew milr* vest 
of Jerusalem, south of Abm <i<*k (To* hr. VH 
Wand. p. 178), which some have proposed. If the 
land of Sbalbha contained, as it uot impow*uy 
did, the place called Baal-Sh ai.isha >2 E_ iv. 
42), which, according to the testimony of Kuseixos 
and Jerome ( Onom, 44 Beth Salisha ” ), by fifrees 
Roman (or twelve English) miles north of Ly*. 
then the whole disposition of Saul's route would he 
changed. 

The words Eglntk Skaliskiyok in Jer. xhiu. >4 
(A. V. 44 a heifer of three years old ") are by some 
translators rendered as if denoting a pbee mod 
Shaliaha. But even if tbb be correct, it b oimus 
that the Shaliaha of the prophet was on the coast 
of the Dead Sea, and therefore by no means appro- 
priate for that of Saul. <4. 

SHALLE'CHETH, THE GATE (“7? 

[Me below] : ^ tvAij wmm+opl ov: pvru 
qua ducit). One of the gates of the 44 house of 
Jehovah," whether by that expression be intended 
the sacred tent of David or the Temple of Solomon. 
It b mentioned only in 1 Chr. xxvi. 16, In vtot 
p u rport s to be a list of the staff of the so u n d 
establishment as settled by David (xxiii. 6, ti. 
xxir. 31, xxv. 1, xxvi. 31, 32). It was the gate 
44 to the causeway of the ascent,** that is, to the 
long embankment which led up from the centra) 
valley of the town to the sacred inclosure. As the 
causeway is actually in existence, though very reach 
concealed under the mass of hooves which fill the 
valley, the gate Shallecbeth can hardly fail to he 
identical with the Bab SUsilrk , or Sins/rk, which 
enters the west wall of the 1 Imrans area opprtot s 
the south end of the platform of the Dome of the 
Rock, about 600 feet from the eouthwest ew e 
of the Haram wall. For the bearing of this pres- 
tk>n on the topography of the Temple, an that 
article. 

The signification of skaQecetk b “fiiUmg or 
casting down.** The LXX., however, appies to 

have read 71^1$^,* the word which they osoafiy 
render by v« croQopior. This would point to the 
44 chambers ’* of the Temple. O. 

SHALXUM (CPfe© [rrfrahtfwa]: la 

\ovft‘ Sellum). 

1. The fifteenth king of Israel, too of Jafaedh, 
conspired against Zechariab, son of Jeroheow II . 
killed him, and brought the dynasty of Jehw to a 
close, b. c. 770, according to the prophe cy all. 

c Many MSS. have 2ryaAi#t or lrysAru < are Q'toe 
sod Parsoos), the reading followed by TtarbMKt'Tf *-» 
hto text (1866). The reading of tbe Alex to asasrt 

able for Ra soppresdon of the pre senc e of the T re 
the Hebrew weed, usually rendered In Qrerk by T 

d it will be seen that Shaitan contains tbe Atm wtxsrfr 
is afassnt from Shslwn. It to, kodmr, ywna in 
Shoal. 

s At the same Haw nVop, mmm 

way,” or coafoonffiig tt with tha wordfcoftee ft*. 
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«. 10, when it is promised that Jehu’s children 
should occupy the throne of Israel to the fourth 
generation. In the English version of 2 K. xv. 
10. we mad, “ And Shallum the son of Jabesh 
conspired against him, and smot* him before the 
pnfir, and slew him, and reigned in his stead.” 
And so the Vulg. percutsilquc eum palam et inter - 
frdL But in the LXX. we find KtfiKadfi in* 
stead of before the people , i. e. Shnllum and 
KcUum killed Zechariah. I*he common editions 
read Jr K«0Aad/4, meaning that shallum killed 
Zechariah in KeLlaum; hut no place of such a 
same is known, and there is nothing in the Hebrew 
te answer to Jr. The words translated before 

Ue people, palam, KsflA od/t, are DJ ^95* 
EwaU (Geechichle, iii. 608) maintains that 
•ever oocura in prose, 0 and that DV would be 

nyn if the Latin and English translation* were 
correct. He also observes thst in vv. 14, 25, 30, 
where almost the same expression is used of the 
deaths of Shallum, Pekahiah, and Pekah, the words 
before the people are omitted. Hence he accepts 
the translation in the Vatican MS. of the LXX., 
and considers that (JoIkiLio ) 6 or KtfiAadp was a 
frtiowr -conspirator or rival of Shallum, of whose 
•afcwpqneut fate we have no information. On the 
death of Zechariah, Shallum was made king, but, 
a.Vr reigning in Samaria for a month only, was in 
kis tom dethroned and killed by Men ahem. To 
these events Ewald refers the obscure passage in 
Zeeh. xi. 8: Three ihepherth al*> l cut off in one 
month, nwl my mml nbhoiTvd them — the three shep- 
herds being Zechariah, Qobolani, and Shallum. 
This is very ingenious: we must remember, how- 
ever, that Kwald, like certain English divines 
tMede, Hammond, Xewcoine, Seeker, Pye Smitli ), 
think* that the latter chapters of the prophecies 
W Zed ran ah belong to oil earlier date than the 
ihS of the book. G. E. L. C. 

A Alex. XtWovfA in 2 K.) The 

e**twnd (or son. according to the LXX. in 2 K.) 
U IlukUh the proplieteas (2 K. xxii. 14; 2 Clir. 
u tit 22; in tlie reign of Josiah. He appears to 
hit l«m keener of the priestly vestments in the 
Tvropb*. though in the IAX. of 2 Chr. this office 
is wrot.gly ataigned to bis wife. 

J- XoAwop: AWx. ImMoup-) A descendant 
«f She* han (1 ( hr. ii. 40, 41). 

A ([Kora. IsAov^i,] Alex. XaWovu in 1 Chr., 
[Wh] l«AA*p hi Jer.) lire tliird son of Josioh 
bag of Jodah, known in the honks of Kings and 
(hrooidfs aa Jeboahax (1 ( hr. iii. 16: Jer. xxii. 
11 . llcttgsSenlcrg {Christuluyy of the O. T. ii. 
4»»>. Eng. tran d. ) regards the name aa symbolical, 
• tie recompensed one.” and given to Jeboalias in 
Urnen ui hia Cate, as one whom God recompensed 
seo^dttig to bis desert*. 'ITats would be pUntilde 
swp« < b if it were only fotmd in the prophecy: but 
» C«anh<vcal table is the last place where we 
dfcaakt expert to find a symbolical name, and Shai- 
tan is n*>re pro) ably the original name of the 
l.!C abuh was changed to Jchoaliaz when lie 
sot to the crown. I’pon a coni|nrison of tlie 


• la t*U the otyrctlon rather that the word is Chal- 

It onrwr* nrvewtediy In Dante) (it 31 ; iii 3 ; tv. 
.. k P> wad also in tha Chaldew portions of Ear* (▼. 
U; n 13i. 

* Q is the bws* re pr — p tatjea of tbw Hebrew p. 
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ages of Jeboiakim, Jehoohsz or Shallum, and Zode- 
kiah, it is evident thst of the two last Zedekiah 
must have teen the younger, and therefore that 
Shallum wns the third, not the jourth , son of 
Judah, as stated in 1 Chr. iii. 15. 

5. (2aA«/i.) Son of Shaul the sou of Simeon 
(1 Chr. iv. 25). 

6. (2aA.cs/i in Chr., 2t\obp [ V at. 2aAov/t] in 
Err. ; Alex. 2eAAov/t) A high-priest, son of 
Zadok and ancestor of Ezra (1 Chr. vi. 12, 13; 
Ear. v ii. 2). Called also Salum (1 Esdr. viii. 1), 
and Sadamias (2 Eadr. i. 1). 

7. (2fAAoo/i; [Vat. 2aAw/i0#v.]) A son of 
Naphthali (1 Chr. vii. 13). He and his brethren 
are ca’leJ 44 sons of Bilhah,” but in the Vat. MS. 
of the LXX., Shallum and the rest are the sons 
of Naphthali, and Ualani (not Bilhah) is the son of 
Shallum. Colled also Siiillem. 

8- (2aAe$/i, Alex. 2aAA»ii in 1 (Itr. ix. 17; 
2fXAot//i [Vat. 2aAou/t] in kzr. ii. 42; 20X00/4, 
Alex. 2cAAoo/i in Nell. vii. *45.) The chief of a 
family of porters or gatekeepers of the east gate 
of the Temple, fur the camps of the sons of Levi. 
His descendants were among those who returned 
with Zerubliabel. In 1 Esdr. v. 28 he is called 
Sai.oi, and in Neh. xii. 25 Mksiiuixam. 

8. (2tK\ovfx [V»»t. 2 oAc*/4«k], 2aAw/i; Alex. 
2oAw/i.) Son of Kore, a Korahite, wlio with his 
brethren was keeper of the tliresholds of the Taber- 
nacle (l Chr. ix. 19, 31), “and their fathers (were) 
over the camp of Jehovah, keepers of the eutry.” 
On comparing this with the expression in ver. 18, 
it would appear that Shallum the son of Kore and 
his brethren were gatekeepers of a higher rank 
than Shallum, Akkub, Talmon, and Ahiman, who 
were only “for the camp of the sons of Levi.” 
With this Shallum we may identify Meshelemish 
and Shelemiah (1 Chr. xxvi. 1, 2, 9, 14), but ha 
seems to be different from the last-mentioned Shal- 
luiu. 

10. (2fAA4/i.) Father of Jehizkiah, one of 
the heads of the children of Ephraim (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 12). 

11. (2 oA/ 4 ^v; [Vat. r«AAi|/4: FA. ratAAei/*;] 
Alex. 20AA17/4.) One of the porters of the Tem- 
ple who hod married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 24). 

18. (2«AAot//i: [Vat. FA. 2 oAoi//a.]) Son of 
Ikuii, who put awsy his foreign wife at the com- 
mand of Ezra (Kzr. x. 42). 

13. (2aAAoo/i; [Vat.] FA. 2oAoi//x.) The son 
of Halohesh and ruler of a district of Jerusalem. 
With his daughters be assisted Nehemiah in re- 
building the wall of the city (Neh. Ui. 12). 

14. (2oAw/a: [FA. 2oA/iwk.]) The uncle of 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii. 7); perhaps the same Of 
Shallum the husband of Huldah the prophetess. 
[JfrJHKMIAH, vol. ii. p. 1254 <1.] 

13. (2tA « epi [FA. 1 A<Aw/ 4, FA.* 2o<Aw/4.]) 
Father or ancestor of Maoneisb, 44 keeper of tha 
threshold ” of the Temple in the time of Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxxv. 4); perhajw the some as 9. 

SHAL'LUN (pVtt? [|»rh. relrifmlwn) : 
[Korn.] [Vat. Alex. FA. omit : J Set- 

turn). ilie non of C« 1-huzeh, and ruler of a dis- 
trict of the Mizpah. lie assisted Nehemiah in 
repairing the spring gate, and “the wall of ths 
| mol of llt'vhcl.ich *’ (A. V. “Siloali”) tielonging 
to the king’s garden, “even up to the stairs that 
go down from the city of David ” (Neh. tit. 16). 

SHAL MAI [9 •)!.] Ktri ; V?# 
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In Eir., "D 1 ?® in Neh. [my Monks]: 2*\apl, 
MeApet; [Vat. Xa poor, 2oAo^i«<:] Alex. 2fAapct, 
Xt\fui [FA. 2apa«i]: Semlai, Selmnl). 'l*be 
children of Shalmai (or Shamlai, m in the margin 
of Ezr. ii. 46) were among the Nethinim who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 46; Neh. vii. 48). 
In Neh. the name ia properly Salmai. In 1 Eedr. 
v. 30 it U written Suoai. 

SHALMAN (ID 1 ??? [« lielow] : XaXa pAv'- 
Salmana). Shalmaneser, kiug of Assyria (Hoe. 
a. 14). The versions differ in a remarkable man- 
ner in their rendering of this verse. The LXX. 

reed ^27, tar (kp^wy), for "Tt2?, shod (in which 
they are followed by the Arabic of the Polyglot), 
and “Jeroboam” (Alex. “ Jerulbaal”) for “Arbel.” 
The Vulgate, reading “ Jerubbaal,” appears to have 
confonnded Shalman with Zalmunna, and renders 
the clause, ncvt vastalus esl Salma nn a doino ejxu 
qui juiHcavit Baal in die pi relit. The Targum of 
Jonathan and Peshito-Syriac both give “Slialma;” 

the former for rf*3, reading D'TgC?, 

“by an ambush,” the latter, *78 aTJ, “Beth-cl.” 
l’he Chaldee translator seems to have caught only 
the first letters of the word “ Arl>el,” while the 
Syrian only saw the last two. The Targum pos- 
sibly regards “ Slialman ” as an appellative, “ the 
peaceable,” following in this the traditional inter- 
pretation of the verse recorded by Itashi, whose 
note is as follows : “ As sailers that come upon a 
people dwelling in peace, suddenly by means of an 
ambush, who have not been wanted against them 
to flee before them, and destroy all.” 

SHALMAN E'SER [perh./rr- 

worgldpjter; see Ges. «. r.]: iaXapaycuradp ; [Vat. 
8 K. xvii., Xaptpyacaap\ Alex. Xakanavcurap, 
Xapatmatrap; ] Joseph. XaXfMycurcdpTjs ‘ Salma- 
nasnr) was the Assyrian king who reigned imme- 
diately before Sargon, and proltably immediately 
after Tiglath-pileser. Very little is known of him, 
since Sargon, his successor, who was of a different 
family, aud most likely a rel»el against his authority 
[Sargon], seems to have destroyed his monu- 
ments. He can scarcely have ascended the throne 
earlier thau b. c. 730. and may possibly not have 
done so till a few )ears later. [Tiglath pilkskh.] 
It must have been soon after his accession that be 
led the forces of Assyria into Palestine, where llo- 
sheu, the last king of Israel, had revolted against 
his authority (2 K. xvii. 3). No sooner was be 
come than Hoshea submitted, acknowledged him- 
self a “ servant ” of the Great King, and consented 
to pay him a fixed tribute annually. Shalmaneser 
upon this returned home; but soon afterwards be 
“ found conspiracy in Hoshea,” who had concluded 
an alliance with the king of Egypt, and withheld 
his tribute in consequence. In b. c 783 Shalmane- 
ser invaded Palestine for the second time, and, as 
Hoshea refused to submit, laid siege to Samaria. 
The siege lasted to the third year (b. c. 721), 
when the Assyrian arms prevailed; Samaria fell; 
Hoshea was taken captive and shut up in prison, 
and the bulk of the Samaritans were transported 
from their own country to Upper Mesopotamia (2 K. 
xvii. 4-6, xviii. 9-11 ). It is uncertain whether Shal- 


« In 2 K. xvii. 6, the expression is simply n the 
king of Assyria took it.” In 2 K. xviii. 9. 10, we 
tad,etlll more remarkably , " 8t ohnaneeer, king of As- 
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mrnmm conducted the siege to its date, or wWlW 
be did not loee his crown to Sargoa before the dtj 
was taken. Sargon claims the capture as his ova 
exploit in his first year; and Scripture, it will be 
found, avoids saying that Shalmaneser took tie 
place. 3 Per I laps Shalmaneser died before Samaria, 
or perhaps, hearing of Sargon’s revolt, he left his 
troops, or a part of them, to continue the siege, 
and returned to Assyria, where lie was drfrstsd 
and deposed (or murdered) by his enetuy. 

According to . Josephus, who professes to follow 
the Phoenician history of Menander of Kphema, 
Shalmaneser engaged in an important war with 
Phoenicia in defense of Cyprus ( .4 «/. Lx. 14, § it. 
It is possible that he may have done ao, ibotigfc we 
have no other evidence of the fact; but it ia perhaps 
more probable that Josephus, or Menander, made 
some confusion between him and Sargon, who cer- 
tainly warred with Phoenicia, and set up a memo- 
rial in Cyprus. [Sargon.] G. R. 

SHA'MA [kearing t i^etHen(] : Xnftm if; 
Alex. Xapfia' Sammn ). One of David's guard, sea 
of Uothan of Aroer (1 Chr. xi. 44). and Inotber of 
Jeliiel. Probably a Keubenite (see 1 Chr. i. 8). 

SHAM ARP AH [«*<«. Jthamk 

Xapoplai [Vat.] Alex. Xapapta' St>- 
tiun i/i). Son of Beholioam by Abihail the daugh- 
ter of FJiab (2 Chr. xi. 19)- 

• SHAMBLES. 1 Cor. x.25 (/td««AAsr from 

the Latin mactllum = xprcerwAwr as eifJLuned by 
Plutarch), Jle$h-marktt. Meat which had ben 
offered in sacrifice to idols was often l.rocrjbl te 
such places for sale. Some of tl>e first < bn*Uuj 
doubted whether tliey could lawfully eat such meat 
Paul decides that the scruple was unnecewry ; but 
if any one entertained it be was IkxuhI by it. and 
even if free from it should forego his own bterty 
out of regard to the weak consciences of others 
“Shambles” is from the Anglo Saxon scratch 
icarnal, which meant a bench or siooL H. 

SHA'MED (ID*? (pwh «“•/<*, 

[Vat. Comp. N.imrf. 

Properly Siiamek, or Sliemer; one of the warn of 
FJpaal the lleiyamite, who built Ono and ljod, with 
tlie towns thereof (1 Chr. viii. 12). 'l’he A. V. has 
followed the Vulg., as in the case of Shachix, and 
retains the leading of the Geneva Version. Thw- 

teen of KennicotPs MSS. have "TQB7. 

• SHAMEFACEDNESS is a curat mis- 

print or corruption in 1 Tim. ii. 9, for** Shuwkd 
ness,” in the sense of being fast or established m 
modesty and decorum, 'l'he old English unkaa 
(Wickliffe, 'l'yndale, Uranmer, Geneva), as wed m 
the original ed. of 1611, have ** danatonwi * 
l'he word is formed from shamefast, like stewdmm- 
ness from steadfast, rootfastneas from roottut, mx 
(See Trench On the Aoikori&d IVmta, p. tt i 
l'he Greek word is aftw*. which the A- V. railu 
“ reverence ” in Heb. xii. 88. H. 

• SHAMEFASTNESS. [Shamifach^ 

NESH-] 

SHA'MER CV" -• 

KIM ?] . itfitip: [VatJ Ale*. Stjipq,: 


syria, came up afainet Samaria, and brwtapd it; Mi 
at the end of three years the jr took It” 
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L A Mcrarite Levite, ancestor of Ethan (1 Chr. 

n 

2. ( Alex. Is^ijp.) Shomer the ton 
®f Ueber an Asberite (1 Chr. vii. 34). HU four 
mi an Mentioned by name. W. A. W. 

8HAM GAH OSQtt? [possibly, cup-learer ) : 
Jnptydpi [Vat. in Judg. iii. 31, 'Haparyap') Sam- 
par: of uncertain etymology; compare Samgar- 
aebob Son of Auatb, judge of Israel after Kliud, 
and before lUrak, though possibly contemporary 
with the latter, since he seems to be spoken of in 
Jodg. v. 6 as a contemporary of Jael, if the reading 
h coned.** It is not ioiprol«able from his patronymic 
that Sbamgar may have been of the tribe of Naph- I 
tali, Heth-anath U in that tribe (Judg. i. 33). I 
K.tUd conjectures that he was of Dan — an opinion 
ia which llertheau ( On Judy. iii. 31) does not coin- 
cide. And since the trilieof Naphtali bore a chief 
part in the war against Jabin and Sisera (Judg. iv. 
C, 10, t. 18), we scent to have a point of contact 
letween Sham gar and Barak. Anyhow, in tbe 
J-ts of Shasngar, Israel was in a most depressed 
the tril*utary Canaan ites (Judg. i. 33), 
in tagw* apparently with their indejieiident kins- 
U* n, the Philistines, rose against their Israelite 
•.tuters, and tbe country became so unsafe, that 
ii 4 highways were deserted, and Hebrew travellers 
•ere oUiged to creep unobserved bv cross-roads and 

ways. The open villages were deserted, *the 
wells were inaccc^iUe, and the people hid tbem- 
srbes in the mountains. Their arms were ap- 
l««rantli taken from tliem, by the same policy as 
adopted later by the same people (Judg. iii. 31, 
%. i: comp. with 1 Sain. xiii. 111-22), and the 
•t»4s nation wan cowed. At this conjuncture 
Shamgar was raised up to l« a deliverer. With no 
*r»s ut hi* hand but an ox-goad (Judg. iii. 31; 
amp. 1 Saui xiii. 21), lie made a desperate assault 
the Philistines, and slew 0(H) of them; an act 
W taior l*y which he procured a temporary respite 
fcr urn pe*pk, and struck terror into tlie hearts of 
uv Canaan ites and their Philistine allies. But it 
•w w ned for Delorah and Burak to com))lete 
iU ildneraiice; and whether Shamgar lived to wit- 
urm or |wrtiii|ate in it we have no certain iuforma- 
t»*i. Iron* the position of 4 * the Philistines ” in 
1 !sa. sit. 9. letweeu *• Moab ” and “ Hazor,” 
allmaon seems to be to the time of Shamgar. 
1-wxld olsmn with truth that the way in which 
'*anr*r m mentioned in l>el<orah’s song indicates 
i ai aw career sras very recent. The resemblance 
i- mom«, f ■•in ted out by him, does not seem to 
V ** to »ni tiling. A. C. II. 

* I: may bare t«en as leader and not bv his own 
a J* nw*d that sham gar slew the GOO Philistines. 

I * u jugmted Hebrews being disarmed (comp, 
i »*£ \ H . lie may have put himself at the bead 
M s tai d peasants armed with ox-goads, tbe only 
mm fwn* Hi to tiietn. and with such warriors may 
tor* w4iwsed the tietory. In common speech we 
■a-nle U» the k-ader what U done under his leader- 

; Sirs ( m s. ) i hie of Homer's heroes put to 
tfU I*wjo\sius ami the Bacchantes with his 
AwvAif < IL vi. MM. Mr. Porter states (Kitto's 
/*’ J j j HdJ* JUmstr. ii. 340) that he “once saw a 
r»i V a Druse (dough man, on tlie mountains of 
ILuw — of which tlie shaft was ten feet long 
m4 iwte of an oak sapling ; the goad appeared to 

• 1W MTtnn of Jael seams scarcely natural It 

tv siniil to to vrttwr to eot\)scturs far '£'2 
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be an old spear-bead, very sharp and firmly fast* 
ened. The Druse remarked that it was for tbe 
Arabs as well as tlie oxen. 1 * Thomson describes 
this formidable weapon in bis Land and Book, L 
600. [See also Ox-goai>.] H. 

SHAM'HUTH (r&TTOtt? [perh. desolation, 
waste): la^iawd'- [Vnt. 2oAao>0:J Samaoth). The 
fifth captain for the fifth month in David’s arrange- 
ment of his army (1 C’hr. xxvii. 8). HU designa- 
tion rnvn, hayyizrach , i. e. the Yizr&cb, Is 

probably for hazsarcki , the Zarhite, or 

descendant of Zeruh the son of Judah. From s 
comparison of the lists in 1 Chr. xi., *xxvii. y it 
would seem Umt Sliamhuth U the same as Sham- 
moth the Harorite. W. A. W. 

SHA'MIR ("PEtt? [thorn-hedy*]: [Rom. 
Xaptp; Vat.] Zatfiup: Alex, in Josh. la^« in, in 
Judg. Xa/iapeia' Samir). 'Hie name of two places 
in tiie lloly Land. 

1. A town in tlie mountain district, of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 48, only). It is the first in this division 
of the catalogue, and occurs in company with Jat- 
tiu in the group containing Socho and Ksiits- 
moh. It therefore probably lay some eight or ten 
miles south of Hebron, in the ueighliorhood of the 
three places just named, all of which have been 
identified with tolerable certainty. But it has 
not itself been yet discovered. 

2. A place in Mount K{»hraim, the residenee 
and burial-place of Tola the Judge (Judg. x. 1,2). 
It U singular that this judge, a man of Issachar, 
should have taken up his official residence out of 
his own tribe. We may account for it by sup- 
posing that tbe plain of Ksdraelon, which formed 
the greater part of the territory of Issachar, was 
overrun, ns in Gideon’s time, by the Cannanites or 
other marauders, of whose incursions nothing what- 
ever is told us — though tlieir existence is certain 
— driving ’Tola to the more secure mountains of 
ICphraim. Ur, as Manasseh had certain cities out 
of lssachar allotted to him, so Issachar on the 
o tiler hand may have possessed some towns in tlie 
mountains of Ephraim. Both these suppositions, 
liowevtr, are but conjecture, and have no corrobora- 
tion in any statement of the records. 

Shamir is not mentioned by the ancient topog- 
raphers. Schwarz (p. 151) promises to identify it 
with Saner , a place of great natural strength (which 
has some claims to be Bethulia), situated in the 
mountains, half-way between Samaria and Jenin , 
about eight miles from each. Van de Velde ( Mem . p. 
348) proposes Khii'bft Sommer, a ruined site in tbe 
mountains overlooking tlie Jordan valley, ten miles 
E. S. K. of XdMus. There is no connection be- 
tween the names Shamir and Samaria, as proposed 
in the Alex. I. XX. (see above), l»eyond the acci- 
dental one which arises from the inaccurate form 
of tlie latter in that Version, and in our own, it 
being correctly S/mmrv n. G. 

SHA'MIR [tried, proved, Flint]; 

fCeri, I la p^p: Samir). A Kohsthite, 

son of Micah, or Michah, the firatborn of Uzziel (l 
Chr. xxiv. 24). 

SHAM'MA (Srv' [f/rsofo/umjri^jtVat. 

bs', bin^'a, as la ver. 7. Dr. Dooal Ison (Jdtkmr, 
pp. 271, 272) conjectures ” and prsvtooslj.** 
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Icfta;] Ala. Xa^fia’ Setwma). One of the tost 
ef Zophar, an Asherito (1 Chr. rii. 37). 

SHAMMAH [cUtolaiun]'. 2ofU; 

Alex. ZofifM in 1 Chr. i. 37: Snmrrvt). L The 
•on of Heuel the son of Esau, and one of the chief- 
fains of his tribe (Gen. xxxri. 13, 17; 1 Chr. i. 37). 

2. (Zapdi Alex, iafifia' Sawmo.) The third 
Sta of Jesse, and brother of David (1 Sam. xvi. 9, 
trii. 13). Called also Siiimka, Siiimf.au, and 
Shimma. He was present when Samuel anointed 
David, and with his two elder brothers joined the 
Hebrew army in the valley of Elah to fight with 
the Philistines. 

3* (Sonata; Alex. Stmwi.) One of 

the three greatest of David’s mighty men. He was 
with him during his outlaw life in the cave of 
Adullam, and signalized himself by defending a 
piece of ground full of leutiles against the Philis- 
tines on one of their marauding incursions. This 
achievement gave him a place among the first three 
heroes, who on another occasion cut their way 
through the Philistine garrison, and brought 
David water from the well of Bethlehem (2 Sam. 
sxiii. 11-17). The text of Chronicles at this part 
b clearly very fragmentary, and what is there at- 
tributed to Elcazar the sou of Dodo properly be- 
longs to Shammah. There is still, however, a 
discrepancy in the two narratives. 'Hie scene of 
Shammah s exploit is said in Samuel to be a field 

of len tiles (D'tT’15), and in 1 Chr. a field of bar- 
ley Kennicott proposes in both cases 

to read 44 barley,” the words being in Hebrew so 
similar that one is produced from the other by a 
very slight cbange and transposition of the letters 
(DU*. p. 141). It is more likely, too, that the 
Philistines should attack and the Israelites defend 
a field of liarlcy than a field of lentiles. In the 
Peshito-Sy rise, instead of being called 44 the Ha- 
rarite,” be is said to be “ from the king’s mountain ” 

and the same is repeated 
at ver. 25. The Vat. MS. of the I.XX. makes 
him the son of Asa (vibs *A <ra 6 'A povxofos, 
where ‘ApovScuos was perhaps the original read- 
ing). Josephus {Ant. vi : . 1*2, § 4) calls him Cesa- 
beus the son of Hus (*IAoi) fiiv vibs Krteafkuos 
Sb foofia)- 

A. {'Xaifiid \ Alex. 'Xo^ipeu' Semnvt.) The Ha- 
rodite, one of David’s inighties (2 Sam. xxiii. 25). 
He is called 44 Shammoth the tlarorite ” in 1 
Chr. xi. 27, and in 1 Chr. xxvii. 8 “Shamhutii 
the Izrahite.” Kennicott maintained the true 
reading in both to be “Shamhoth the Ilarodite” 
(DU*, p. 181). 

5. (JofU'dy; Alex. 'Xafivat, [*u>d so Vat. 2 ; 
Comp. Aid. 2a/id>* Stmwi.]) In the list of David’s 
mighty men in 2 Sam xxiii. 32, 33, we find *• Jona- 
tban, Shammah the llnrarite; ” while in the cor- 
responding verse of 1 Chr. xi. 34, it is “Jonathan, 
the son of Sliage the lUrarite.” Combining the 
two, Kennicott proposes to read 44 Jonathan, the 
•on of Sharnha, the Hararite," David's nephew 
who slew the giant in Gath (2 Sam. xxi. 21). In- 
stead of “the Hararite,” the Peshito-S^riac has 

44 of the mount of ( Hives ” 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 33, and In 1 Cbr. xi. 34, 44 of 
Ifoant Carmel” ((1 ^3 ^20 J); but the 

origin of both these interpretations is obscure. 

W. A. W. 


SHAM'D! AI [8 syl.] [*sri*rf J. 

Softof; Alex. ’XappaJ: Srme f). 1. The son «f 
Onam, and brother of Jada (1 Chr. ii. tt, lit. 
In the last-quoted verse the IJCX. give ’Axtropdi 
for 44 the brother of Sbammai.” 

2. (Sammni.) Son of Kekem, sad father «t 
founder of Maon (1 Chr. ii. 44, 45). 

3* [Vat. 3i^nr;] Alex. ]ss^ts< ; 

mni.] ) The brother of Miriam and lakhoJi the 
founder of Ksbtemoa, in an ofasewrt genesis gi cf 
the descendants of Judah (1 Che iv. 17). Kahhi l», 
Kimchi eotijeetnres that these wen the rh-feno 
of Mered by bis Egyptian wife Uithish, the 4s mt- 
ter of Pharsob. [Meked.] The LXX. antos 
J ether the father of ah three. The tradition hi 
the (fwesf. in LUtr. PnmL Identifies Sknsd 
with Mooeo, and Ishbsh with Aaron. 

SHAM'MOTH (ITT tttr [</,***•«* Gm]: 
2ofuued; Alex, [Comp Ts^i^dff'j ka> 

moth). The Haronte, one of Ifetid’a guard (1 
Cbr. xi. 27). He is apparently the asm with 
44 Shammah the Harodite ” (2 Sam. 23 1 , 

and with 44 Shauihuth ” (1 Chr. xxvii. 8). 

8HAMMU A [rernmnetf] : law 

ovfiA; Alex. lo/ioAiqA: S'lrnmun). 1. The ms 
of Zaccur (Num. xiii. 4) and the spy selected Cron 
the trilie of Reuben. 

^ (2o/«ad; Alex, 'lappaoyi [FA. Tasssm ] 
Samwt ) Son of David by his wife Httkkk, 
l>om to him in Jerusalem (1 Chr. xi*. 4). la the 
A. V. of 2 Sam. v. 14 be is called Sham nr am, 
and in 1 Chr. iii. 5 Shim k a. 

3. (lapoui : [Vat.] FA. Sopovet: 

A Levite, the father of Abda (Neh. xi. 17 k He ■ 
the same as Shemaiah the father of Otwdkb -1 
Chr. ix. 16). 

A ('lafiovfx [Vat. Alex. FA. 1 omit :] 

The representative of the priestly family of BUgak, 
or Bilgai, in the days of the high-pricot Joiston 

(Xeh. xii. 18). 

SHAMMU'AH (yWttf [nm«<q: 
fiovf i Alex. 'Xafifiov* ' Sttmwi). Sen of Dnd 
(2 Sam. v. 14); elsewhere called Shammca, end 
Sihmea. 

SHAMS'HERAI [J.)K] [hw. 

Fiint]: Zafurapl; [Vat l«paraf<a':] ’ Ain. Jmm- 
trapta’ Sainton). One of the sons «f Jerubo, a 
Benjamite, whose family lived in Jerusalem \1 the. 

viii. 26). 

8HATHAM (-y© [pah. At «. Wt]i 3m- 
[Vat Sa^tri] SmpAm). A (iafrt. .W 
dwelt in Bashan (1 Chr. v. 12). He «s ssessd 
in authority in his tribe. 

SHATHAN [coney]: [V* J 

Alex. Xwpfap in 2 K. xxii. [exe. ver. A Akt- 
and 14, Vat. Alex. Sn^nr] Ro 

elsewhere both MSS. ha\e Tafrfr [exe. 2 * ». 
xxxiv. 15, Alex. Aeo4»]: ijik The *rr.lw m 

secretary of king Jo»iah. He was the son of Aw> 
liah (2 K. xxii. 3; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8 father of AK*- 
kam (2 K. xxii. 12; 2 Chr. xxxiv. Hud 
(Jer. xxix. 3), and Gemariah (Jer. xxxvi 10 11, 
12), and grandfather of Gedaliah (Jer. xxiii 14, 
xl. 5, 9, 11, xli. 2, xliii. 6), Miehoiah 'Jer um 
11), and probably of Jaaxaniah «iu li 

There seems to be no sufficient rmno fe ■■frwo 
ing that Shaphan the father of Ahikam and >kn- 
ptom the scribe, were different parsons. The sm 
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my ft SfaapWa brings oak some points with regard 
Is tto office of scribe which be held. He appears 
si bb equality with the governor of the city and 
tfci royal reeofder, with whom he was sent by the 
bag to Hilktah to take an account of the money 
rioah bad been collected by the I-erite* for the 
npair of the Tempi* and to pay the workmen (2 
k nii. 4; 3 Chr. xxxiv. 9; comp. 2 K. zii. 10). 
Evakl cafls him Minister of Finance (Heeck. iii. 
•7 ) It wa* on this occasion that Hilkiab eom- 
waakatrd his discovery of a copy of the Law, 
which he had probtl 1/ found while making prep- 
ntioos far the repair of the Temple. [Hilkiah, 
'dii. pu 1075 f.J Sbapltan was entrusted to de- 
lav it to the king. Whatever may have been 
the portion of the Pentateuch thus discovered, the 
wanner of ita discovery, and the conduct of the 
king spun bearing it read by Shaphan, prove that 
kr many years it must have been lost and its con- 
tests forgotten. The part read was apparently 
from iJcuteronomy, and when Shaphan ended, the 
king sen t him with the high-priest Hilkali, and 
other men of high rank, to consult Hu Id ah the 
popbetess. Her answer moved Joeiah deeply, and 
(he mrk winch began with the restoration of the 
decayed fabric of tlie Temple, quickly took the form 
t a thnroogfa reformation of religion and revival of 
the Lmlkal service*, while all traces of idolatry 
acre for a time swept away. Shaphan was then 
pnfasidy an old man, for Ilia son Ahifcam must 
brt lent in a position of importance, and his 
psndeoo Odaliah was already born, as we may 
iafar fro m the fact that tb.rty-five sears afterwards 
hi is made governor of the country by the (Jhaldw 
•as, aa office which would Ijtrdly be given to a very 
}oaag man, lie this as it may, Shaphan disap- 
fat i from the scene, and proliably died before 
tks fifth year of Jebolalrim, eighteen yean later, 
when we find hlisliama was scribe (Jer. xxxvi. 12). 
Than L» just one point in tlie narrative of the bum- 
lag of the rod of Jeremiah's * prophecies by the 
orier of the king, which seems to identify Shaphan 
ike father of Aiiikam with Shaphan the scribe. It 
a vdi kcown that Ahikam was Jeremiah's great 
tnmd and protector at court, aud it was therefore 
rawtfut with this friendship of bis brothv for 
the prophet that Getuariah the eon of Shaphan 
should warn Jeremiah and Baruch to bide tbem- 
mktm, ami should intercede with the king for the 
f— ri el i mi of the roll (Jer. xxxvi. 12, 19, 25). 

W. A. \V. 

•HATH AT (tS^ip L/*VJ: Xa+Ar : 8a- 
pkaf\. L The son of Hori, selected from the tribe 
i Sawon to spy out the land of Canaan (Xum. 
ns. iu 

X [V*L 1 K. xix. 10, 2a<pafl: 3 K. iil 11, I«- 
rsf sf see Errata in Mai.J The father of the 
pjftct KUha (l K. xix. 16, 19; 2 K. iii. 11, 
w.31^ 

X (2opd0: Alex. Xnpar.) One of the six sons 
t She-j.A.ah in the royal line of Judah (1 Chr. 
a- 22; 

C 4 7 fMpyt«re&; [Comp. Sa^de.]) One of 
ffii c±l*.» <rf tlie Gadites in Italian (1 Chr. v. 12). 


• Cafes A hers retains the y as the equivalent for 
tea which has disappeared from the name io Codex 
A Tm ft rat p. however. Is unusual. [Comp. Tidal ] 

* T«o kiigatar variations of this are found In the 
tea. UA . MfeV ed. ), namely, 1 Chr. v. 16, r«pt«* ; and 
U4 9,‘Wnlw [Robs* Xspwrb where the A ha retn- 


5. (3s f+irr ; [Vat. Xct+a*]) The son of Adb., 
who was over David's oxen in the valley* (1 Chr. 

xxvii. 29). 

SHA'PHER, MOUNT Optt?— 1H [see b*- 
low]: [Alex. Apca(pap t Xapaatpap’. mons 

Sepher ,] Num. xxxiii. 23, 24). I'he name of a 
desert station where the Israelites encamped, of 
which no other mention occurs. The name prob- 
ably means “ mount of pleasantness,” but no site 
has been suggested for it. H. H. 

SHA'RAI [2 syl ] [btgi**iny,o r *-- 

ferrse?]: Xapiov\ [Alex. Apov;] FA. 2a povt- Sa- 
rai). One of the sons of Bani who put away hia 
foreign wife at the command of Ezra (Err. x. 40). 
He is called Eskil in 1 Estlr. ix. 34. 

SHARA1M «. e. Shaaraim [two 

gtiUt] : [Rom. 2 wtaplv ; Vat ] ’loxapup . ; Alex. 
® 2 CLpyupttfii [Akl. 2apac<fi*] Sttrtm aud Swann). 
An imperfect version (Josh. xv. 36 only) of the 
name which ia elsewhere more accurately given 
Siiaakaim. I'he discrepancy does not exist in 
the original, and doubtless arose In the A. V. from 
adherence to the V ulgate. G. 

SHA'RAR O 79 ) (W,G«.]: *A ptii Akx. 
ApaS : S trar ). I’he father of Abiant the Harar- 
ite, one of David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 33). In 1 
Chr. xi. 35 be is called Sacar, which Kenuieott 
(l>iu. p. 203) thinks the true reading. 

SHARE'ZER [IVrs. princt of 

Jin]: 2 apeurdp; [in Is xxxvii. 38, Sin. Alex. 2a* 
pcurai] Sfirnt’tr) was a son of Sennacherih, whom, 
in conjunction with his brother Adraninielech, lie 
uiurdered (2 K. xix. 87). Moses of Chori ne calls 
him Sanaaar, and says that he was favorably re- 
ceived by the Armenian king to whom he fled, and 
given a tract of country on the Assyrian frontier, 
where his descendants lecauie very numerous 
(Hitt. Armen, i. 22). He is not mentioned aa 
engaged in the murder, either by Polyhistor or 
Ahydenua, who both apeak of Adranunelecb. 

G. R. 

SHA RON OViyn, with the dtf. article 
[the pi dn ]: 4 2 ap<*v\ h 4 Bpvposl rb w«8for: 
Sarvn, cmnprstria , cn input). A district of the 
Holy Land occasionally referred to in the Bible * 
(1 Cbr. v. 16, xxvii. 29; Is. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 2, lxv. 
10; Cant. ii. 1; Acts ix. 35, A. V. Saron). 'Hie 
name has on each occurrence, with one exception 
only, the definite article — hat-Shuron — as is the 
case also with other districts — the Arabah, the 
Sbefelah, the Ciccar; and on that single occasion 
(1 Chr. v. 16), it is obvious that a different spot 
must be intended to that referred to in the other 
passages. 'this will be noticed further on. It 
would therefore appear that *• tlie Slmron ” waa 
some well-defined regiou familiar to the Israelites, 
though its omission in the formal topographical 
documents of the nation shows that it was not a 
recognized division of the country, as the Shefelah 
for example. [Skphkla.] From the passages above 

nant of the Debrew def. article. It Is worthy of r mark 
that a more decided trace of the Ueb. article appears 
In Acts ix. 35, where some MSS. have awwapwm. 

c The Lssbaron of Josh. xli. 18. which some schol- 
ars consider to be Sharon with a preposition preflxnd, 
appears to the writer mors probably correctly given tfi 
the A. V. [UsRAioa.] 
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cited we gather that it was a place of pasture for 
cattle, when the royal herds of David grazed (1 
('hr. xxvii. 29); the beauty of which was as gener- 
ally recognized as that of Carmel itself (Is. xxxv. 
2); and the desolation of which would be indeed a 
calamity (xxxiii. 9), and its reestablishment a sym- 
bol of the highest prosperity (lxv. 10). The rose 
of Sharon (possibly the tall, graceful, and striking 
•quill) was u simile for all that a lover would ex- 
press (Cant. ii. 1). [Hose, rWr, Amer. ed ] Add 
to these slight traits the indications contained in 
the renderings of the IJCX. rb w «3/or, the plain/’ 
and 6 bpvpAs. “the wood/’ and we have exhausted 
all that we can gather from the Bible of the char- 
acteristics of Sharon. 

The only guide to its locality furnished by 
Scripture is its mention with Lydda in Acts ix. 
3d. There is, however, no doubt of the identifica- 
tion of Sharon. It is that broad rich tract of land 
which lies between the mountains of the central 
part of the Holy l^ind and the Mediterranean — 
the northern continuation of the Siikkklaii. Jo- 
sephus but rarely alludes to it, and then so ob- 
scurely that it is impossible to pronounce with 
certainty, from bis words alone, that be does refer 
to it. He employs the same term as the LXX., 
“ woodland.” Apvpo) rh x*pl° y *«A <frcu, mys 
he (Ant. xiv. 13, § 3; and comp. B. J. i. 13, § 2), 
hut beyond its connection with Carmel there is no 
clew to be gained from either passage. The same 
may be said of Strabo (xvi. 28), who applies the 
same name, and at the same time mentions Car- 
uicl. 

Shmvn is derived by Gesenius ( Thtt . p. 642) from 
#tra, £ht or even — the root also of 
.l/is/mr, the name of a district east of Jnrdsp. 
*ihe application to it, however, by the LXX., by 
Josephus, and by Strata, of the name Apvp6$ or 
Apvfxot — “ woodland,” is singular. It does not 
seem certain that that term implies the existence of 
wood ou the plain of Sharon. Keland has pointed 
out (Pal. p. 190) tliat the Saronicus Sinus, or Bay of 
Saron, in Greece, was so called (Pliny, //. A r . iv. 6) 
because of iU woods, cdpmvts meaning an oak. 
Thus it is not im|tossible that Apvfits was used as 
an equivalent of the name Sharon, and was not 
Intended to denote the presence of oaks or woods on 
the spot. May it uot be a token that the original 
meaning of Saron, or Sharon, is not that which its 
received Hebrew root would imply, and tlmt it hns 
perished except in this one instance? The Alex- 
andrine Jews who translated the LXX. are not 
likely to have known much either of the Saronic 
gulf, or of its connection with a rare Greek word. 
Kusebius and Jerome (Ommwtt. “Saron un- 
der the name of Soronas, specify It as the region 
extending from Ciesarca to Joppa. And this is 
corroborated by Jerome in bis comments on the 
three passages in Isaiah, in one of which (on lxv. 
10) he appears to extend it as far south as Jamnia. 
There are occasional allusions to wood in the de- 
scription of the events which occurred in this dis- 
trict in later times. Thus, in the Chronicles of 
the Crusades, the »• Forest of Saron ” was the scene 
of one of the most roimu *ic adventures of h’ichard 
(Michaud, Wstuin viii.;, the “forest of Assur” 
(». e. Arsuf) is mentioned by Vinisauf (iv. 16). To 
the S. K. of Kmtanyth there is still “a dreary 
wood of (natural) dwarf pines and entangled 
boshes” (Thomson, Utnd and Book , ch. 33). 
Hie orchards and palm -groves round Jimzu , Lydd, 


8HARUHKH 

and RamUh , and the dense thickets of db In Ae 
neighborhood of the two last — as wefl as the mai- 
berry plantations in the Valle}- of the Anyth a km 
miles from Jaffh — an industry happily increasing 
every day — show how easily wood might be sus- 
tained by care and cultivation (see Stanley, &. 0 
P. p. 260 notr ). 

A general sketch of the district b given nadir 
the head of Palkstixk (vol. iii. p. 2296 f.V Je- 
rome ( G nntn. on Is. xxxv. 2) cfaiuwcterins it bt 
words which admiralty portni} its aspects non at 
the present: t( Omnis igitnr candor (the white mod- 
hills of the coast), cultus I Vi (tlte wide crops of tbs 
finest com), et circtinicuiotm acientia (tbs mil 
trimmed plantations) et loca ulerrima et camp— 
tria (the long, gentle swells of rich red and hiadk 
earth ) quse appellantur Saron.” 

a. (rnp: [Vat.] repiop; [I*om.] Ales. 3r 
pmv: Saron.) The Siiauu.x of 1 ( hr. t. 16, is 
which allusion has already Iteen made, b <fistin- 
guished from the western plain by not having the 
article attached to its name as the other trraraaUv 
baa. It b also apparent from the pa— age bmt 
that it waa tome district on the east of Jordan is 
the neighborhood of Gilead and Basban. The ex- 
pression “suburbs” b in itself remark- 

able. The name has uot* 'teen met with is that 
direction, and the oidy approach to an rxjJsuatica 
of it b that of Prof. Stanley (>\ P. App. f 7\ 
that Sharon may here lie a sj non > m for the Jf>- 
titor — a word probably derived from the wmm* 
root, describing a region with some of the asms 
characteristics, and attached to the pastoral phuas 
east of the Jordan. (*. 

SHAHONITE, THE ('3TWn [ M 

above] : [Vat.] o 3apwvi it,*; [ Horn.] Ain I. 
pawn}*: Sartmiht). Shitni, who had charge «f 
the royal herds pastured in Sharon (1 Chr. xxd. 
29), b the only Sliaronite mentioned in the Hi. « 

G. 

SHARU'HEN (]rVPW iWjwf. 

Ges.]: ol hypo) ° avrnv. in tath MSS-: <Sm is* 
[VSarcAea]). A town named in Joah. xix. 6 self, 
amongst those which were allotted within Jsdsb 
to Simeon. Shamhen does not appear in tbe cat- 
alogue of the cities of Judah : but instead of it 
and occupying the same position with reg ar d * 
the other names, we find SiMLiiiM (it. ti . Is. 
tta list of 1 Chr. on tbe other hand, the same pe- 
tition b occupied b) Shaakaim (iv. 31 <. Wbrthsr 
these are different places, or different names of Iks 
same place, or mere \ariat ions of carries* nfvbm. 
and, in the last case, which b the original firm, it 
is perhaps impossible now to rfetcrmiie. Of tks 
three, Shaanum would seem to base the sfiiagstf 
claim, since we know that it was the wur a 
place in another direction, while Sliilhim and 
ruben are found once only. If so, tlien the Mo 
which exbts in Shaaraim has disappeared is tks 
others. 

Knobel ( Kxeg. flamtb. on Josh. rr. 32' calk 
attention to TtU 5Acrf«A, ataut 10 miles •*< ^ 
Bir es-5e6n,at the head of SAnf'i 'the 

“ watering-place ” ). Tbe position b rot awil 
able, but as to its identity with Sbisrain «r Ska* 
ruben we can say nothing. ^ 


a Probably isadlnf •• kksl 

tores. 
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SHASHAI 

SHA'SHAJ [8 «yl.J ('®® [pel*. <el,UM] : 

[Vat. FA. with preceding word, Na&ouec 
*++ ] &*rl). One of the son* of Bani who had 
Married a foreign wife and put her away iu the time 
af Em (Far. x. 40). 

SHA'SHAK (P®$ : [V»t. 2 »ki)A, 

Xrripr ] iWif). A Benjamite, one of the cons of 
tfarialt ( 1 ( hr. riii. 14, 25). 

SHA'CLt'W® [lonying, Sim. Gea.] : 2a- 
••a; Alex. lafiovrK in Gen.: Sadi). 1. The sou 
3 i Suncoii by a t’ainuuiitish woman (Gen. xlvi. 10; 
Ki. u. 15: Nnm. xxvi. 1.1; 1 Chr. iv. 24), and 
u sjntier of tlie family of tike Shaulitks. ITie Jew- 
traditions identify him with Zimri, “who did 
ti>r work of the Caiiaanites iu Shittim” (Targ. 
!'arud>*Jon. on Gen. xlvi.). 

Nhaul of Kehoboth by the river was one of 
ti*- kir»ira of Kdom, and successor of Samlab (1 
« Tr. i- 48. 49) In the A. V. of Gen. xxxvi. 37, 
hr m Ia=w# accurately called Saul. 

3. A Kohathite, son of Uxxiah (1 Chr. vi. 24). 

• SHATJLITES, THE (' 1 W®, patro- 

•ttl: 4 2 oovxf; Vat. Alex. -A#*: Snulitce), de- 
mdants of MIAUL, 1 (Num. xxvi. 13). A. 

SH A'VKH. THE VALLEY OF (“P? 
me* [ re note e below] ; the Samar. Cod. adds the 

■TtAcke. nia?n 37, Sam. Vers. 77350 :« tV 
rrAlta -r^r 2ovi) A ; Alex. t. a. r. laurfy: vallis 
.v* rr ^sr rat «*//« re#/is). A name found only iu 

* ^ tit. It is one of those archaic names with 
m* b tliia venerable chapter abounds — such as 

Pi>-Mi*hpnt, Ham. llazezon-tamar — so ar- 
- t tiiat many of them have been elucidated by 
l ^ of tlieir more modem c equivalents in 

t»* Jw-1i of the document, hy a later hut still very 
w~.t band. In tl»e present case the explanation 

* —• throw any light upon tl»e locality of Sha- 
*. j — l“be ralley of Shaveh, that is the Valley of 
i<* King*’ (rer. 17). True, the “ Valley of the 
h . iz '* ts mentHHied again in 2 Sam. xxiii. 13, as 
t „ a .tc of a pillar set up by Absalom; but this 

conveys no iiHlicatiou of its position, 
»—1 r h l*y no means certain that tlie two passage# 
to the Mine spot. ITie extreme oliseurity in 
« the whole account of Abram's mute from 
fkBM m<-ti is involved, has Iwen almulv noticed 
n Wr *•* u.s »». A nutioo has been long' 7 prevalent 

* -it*-' p*lUr of Absalom is the well-known pyrani- 

. •. rrurture which Arm* tlie northern member 
w *.,*• gyimp °f monuments at the we#tem foot of 
. « ibis is prrliap* originally founded on the 

of Joaepbus i .In/. \ii. 10, $ 3) that Ab- 
m*** etrelrd (ewnnrC a rtJumn (trr^At)) of mar- 
^ \i#sr pm+nn+lvoij\ at a distance of two stadia 
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from Jerusalem. But neither the spot nor the 
structure of the so-called “ Absalom's tomb ” agree 
either with this description, or with the terms of 
2 Sam. xviii. 18. The “ Valley of the King” was 
an Emek, that is, a broad, open valley, having lew 
or no features in common with the deep, rugged 
ravine of the Kedron. [Valley.] The pillar of 
Absalom — which went by the name of “ Absalom's 

hand ” — was set up, erected (217JJ), according to 
Josephus in marble — while the lower existing part 
of the monument (which alone has any pretension 
to great antiquity) is a monolith not erected, but 
excavated out of tlie ordinary limestone of the hill, 
and almost exactly similar to tlie so-called “ tomb 
of Zecbariah," the second from it on tlie south. 
And even this cannot claim any very great age, 
since its Ionic capitals and the ornaments of the 
frieze speak with unfaltering voice of Roman art. 

Shaveh occurs also in conjunction with another 
ancient word in the name 

SHA'VEH KIRIATHA'IM (nj«J 

0VV"}l? [ plain of the double city ] : Iv 2 aup ry 
*6\u: Sure Canathaim ), mentioned in the same 
early document (Gen. xiv. 5) ns the residence of 
the Emini at the time of Cbedorlaomer's incur- 
sion. Kiriatlmini is named in the liter history, 
and, though it has not been identified, is known 
to have lieen a town on the e:»st of the Jordan; 
and Shaveh Kiriathnim, which was also in the 
same region, was (if Shaveh mean “ valley ”) 



SHAV'SHA (Ktntr [wanior of Jehovah]: 
'loved : [Vat. Irprouy;] FA. lov%' Sum). The 
royal secretary in the reign of David (1 Chr. xviii. 
16). He is apparently the same with Skiiaiah 
( 2 Sam. viii. 17), who is called If tod hy Josephus 
{Ant. vii. 5, § 4), and 2curd in the Vat. MS. of 
the LXX. [2curcl in the Homan ed., but A <ra in 
the Vat. MS. (Mai). — A.] Shisha is tlie read- 
ing of two MSS. and of the Targum in 1 Chr. 
xviii. 16. In 2 Sain. xx. 25 be is called StiEVA, 
and in 1 K. iv 3. Siiimia. 

SHAWM. In tlie Praver-book version of Ps. 
xcviii. 6, “with trunqieta also and s/mtc/Ms” is the 
rendering of wlmt stands in the A. V. “ with truro- 
l»ets and sound of corm/.* 1 The Hebrew word 
translated “ cornet ” will be found treated under 
that head. The “shawm” was a musical instru- 
ment resembling the clarionet- The wool occurs 
ill the forms ghnhn, shat/nie, and it connected with 
the Germ, tcnla/neit , a reed-pi|*e. 

" With shaman and trumpet# nuJ .nth clarions sweL'* 
Shemsek, F. <j. i. 12. $ 18 

" Even from th* shrillest xfiaum unto the cornsuiut*/' 
Da\rrox, / tv. 3W. 


- Tsrfuoi at Ouke'o* xir*« the same eqiiira- 

p, . ■ itu a rnriooi adiition, rf th* plain of Me- 

- -- rn kkrS la the kiof • place of raring ; ’’ recalling 
^ jij so ilnapti; Inserted by th* L.\X. In 

m. * • u» 7 . 

• u eae of lb* nomcroos iovhnrc* in which 

X ^vss Cot (Mail sgTee* with tlie Alex., nnd dis- 
«tili t le onJlnan text, which in this case has 
^ ThU part of Oeoesis U tcantinz in the 

^ art. SVTC 40 OT, p 2913 6 ), and is 
t « M«i ■ wl from a comparatively modern MS. 

«* U. M I— — A.J 

- if th* o^aararton of Star** be n valley," as Oe- 
# Ml fame M ar t, than tts *xtrrn:* antiquity Is 


Involved In the very «|>rv**i«n " the Euiek-Shaveh," 
which shows that the word had ceased to be Intelli- 
gible to the writer, who added to it a modern word ot 
th* same meaning with itself. It is equivalent to 
such name* as " Puente d‘ Alcantara," ,r the Grveseo 
Steps," etc., where the one pirt of the name is a mere 
repetition or translation of the other, and which can- 
not exist till th* meaning of (be older term Is ob- 
solete. 

• Both Qeaenlus sod f drst define 777 C' as " plain " 
(plant tin, E^iv). U. 

<t Perhape first mentioned by Benjamin of Tudtla 
(a. d. 1160 ), and next by MauodtvilU ( 13211 ). 
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Mr. Chappell says (/><**. J/w. i. 35, note b\ “ The 
modem clarionet b an improvement upon the 
shawm, which wu jJayed with a reed like the 
wayte, or hautboy, but l*eing a boss instrument, 
with about the compass of an octave, had probably 
more the tone cf a bassoon/’ In the same note he 
quotes one of the “ proverbis ” written about the 
time of Henry VII. ou the wulls of the Manor 
House at Leckingfield, near Beverley, Yorkshire: — 

* A shawm# maketh a swete sounds, for he tunytbe 
the basse ; 

It moun tithe not to hye, but kepith rule and space. 

Yet > f it be blowne with to vehement a wynde, 

It makithe it to uiysgoverne out of his kiude.” 

Front a passage quoted by Xares (Glotmtnf) it ap- 
pears that the shawm had a mournful sound: — 
"lie — 

That never wants a Gilead full of balm 
For his elect, shall turn thy wofUl ikalm 
Into the merry pipe.” 

Q. Toou, Btlidtty p. 18. 

W. A. W. 

• SHEAF. [Passovkr, voL ill. p. 2346.] 

SHE'AL [aaking] : SoAovtai Alex. 

2aaA: S<titl). One of tlie sons of Bani who had 
married a foreign wife (Kzr. x. 29). In 1 Eadr. 
lx. 30 he is called Jasakl. 

SHEALTIEL (Vs'fl’pStT, but three tin*. 

in Hsggai [whom 1 atked of Cod] : 

SaAatMA: Snlatiitl). Father of Zerubbabel. the 
leader of the Return front Captivity (Kzr. iii. 2, 8, 
v. 2; Neb. xii. 1; Hag. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2, 23). 
The name occurs also in the original of 1 Chr. iii. 
17, though there rendered In the A. V. Sala- 
tiiikl. That is its equivalent in the books of the 
Apocrypha and the N. T. ; and under that head 
the curious questions connected with his person are 
examined. 

SHEARrAH (rr-jjr [«-a™ j<ho*.h **- 
tmaitt]: Zapata; [Vat. Sin.] Alex. Za pta in 
1 Chr. ix. 44: Snria). One of the six sons of 
Axel, a descendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 
44). 

. SHEARING-HOUSE, THE fV J 

:® Boiffcur d$ rear voifiJvmrl Alex. Bcu- 
ioaraS r. w.: camera /xi riorum). A place on the 
road between .lezreel and Samaria, at which Jehu, 
on bis way to the hitter, encountered forty-two mem- 
bers of the royal family of Judah, whom he slaugh- 
tered at the well or pit attached to the place (2 K. 
X. 12, 14). The translators of our version have given 
in tlie margin the literal meaning of the name — 
“house of binding of the shepherds/* and in the 
text an interpretation perhaps adopted from Jos. 
Kituchi. Binding, however, is but a sultordinate 
part of the operation of shearing, and the word 
aJcad is not anywhere used in the Bible in connec- 
tion therewith 'Hie interpretation of the Targum 
and Amhic version, adopted by Haslii, namely, 
“house of the meeting of shepherds,” is accepted 
by Simonis ( Omm . p. 18ti) and Gesenius (The*, 
p. 195 b). Other renderings are given by Aquila 
aod Symmachui. None of them, however, seem 
satisfactory, and it is probable that the origi- 


• The last word of the three is on. I tied io ver. 14 in 

dm original, and in both the Yeoions. 
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nal meaning has escaped. By the LXX-, bun 
bius, and Jerome, it is treated ae a proper noma, 
as they also treat the “ garden-boose ” of ix. 97. 
Eusebius (Onom.) mentions it as a village- U* Sama- 
ria “in the great plain [of KadraeionJ K* n-iVs 
from Legcun.” It is remarkable, that at a 
of precisely 15 Roman miles from b jjmm tlie u.<.r 
of Beih-kad appears in Van de Velde a map -v 
also Rob. BibL Jin. ii. 316); but this place, tb.- 
coincident in point of distance, is not on the pi 
nor can it either belong to Samaria, or be no ti# 
road from Jexreel thither. Icing behind (sooth «.< 
Mount Gilboa. The slaughter at the well recall* ti* 
mamacre of the pilgrims by Isbmarl len-Nethan^a 
at Mixpah, and the recent tragedy at C’swnport. 

G 


SHE'AR-JA'SBUB (3MTJ ”^*9? [• r«*. 

>ui»< thall ie/Kr»]: i WW|: y« 

derelict us tri Jaspb). The eon of Isaiah u* 
prophet, who accompanied him when be mt is 
meet Ahaz in the causeway of the fuller's field . la 
vii. 3). 'l*he name, like that of the prophet's other 
son, Maher shabl-hash-baz, had a mystical si~? li- 
cence, and appears to have been given with 
feelings of sorrow and hope — sorrow lor the cap- 
tivity of the people, and hope that in the end a 
remuant should return to the bod of their fmthms 


(comp. Is. x. 20-22). 

SHB'BA (V?W [<mm n arU]-. 

[Alex. 2 Sam. xx. 1, 7, A/fes ;] Joseph. 
tieba). The son of Hichri, a Benjauiite from the 
mountains of Kphraiiu (2 Sam. xx. 1-22;, the bn 
chief of the Absalom insurrection. He b described 
as a “uutn of Belial,” which seems [comp. Mr mi i 
to have been the usual term of invective cat n> at 
fro between the two parties. But he u.mt 
been a person of some consequence, (wen bv u. - 
mense effect produced by bis appearance. It mss 
in fact all but an anticipation of the revolt of . 
boam. It was not, as in the ease of AL 
mere conflict between two factions in the < 

Judah, but a struggle, arising out of 
ou the part of the tribe of Benjamin to i 
lost tscendaucy; a struggle of which 
tions bad Iteen already manifested in the < 
bitterness of the Benjamite Sliimei. The i 
seized by Sheba was the emulation, as if fnw b- 
alty, between the nortberu and southern tales *n 
David's return. Through the ancient custom, hs 
summoned all the (riles “to their tents; ** sad 
then, and afterwards, Judah alone muained blh 
ful to the house of David (2 Sun. xx. I, 2 *. fks 
king might well say, “Sheba the sew <f Ibckn 
hIirII do us more harm than dad Alaaluoi " ( ■*« * *• . 



What he feared was Slielts's occupation of the kr 
tified cities. This (car was justified by the nsai- 
Sl>ela traversed tlie whole of Fairs! ine, ifpsnr.v 
rousing the popubtioti, Joab following huu m tal 
pursuit, and so deeply impressed with the gm*y 
of the occasion, that the murder even cf the tn d 
A mass waa but a passing incident in the rmm )wigv 
He stayed but for the moment cf the m 

“pursued after Sheba the sou of l'x-hri * I hr 
mass of the army halted for an Instant ly the 
bloody corpse, and then they abo “ went on «V 
Joab to pursue after Slid* the son cf It* * n H 
seems to have been his intention toe*tai4j*I. a -- 
self in the fortress of A)eJ-Itrtb-<naw*h. ts. us 
northmost extremity of Palestine, pomUy >ftal m 
the cause of Aiwa lorn through kb nstbr Msank 
and famous for the p ru d enc e of its inhabitants jj 
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9mm. n. 18). That prudence was put to the test 
aa the prevent occasion. Joab’s terms were — the 
1 of the insurgent chief. A woman of the place 
the mission to her city, and proposed 
the execution to ber fellow-citizens The head of 
Sheba was thrown over the wall, and the insurrec- 
tion coded. 

S- <%*fi*i\ Alex. 2oi8a8«: Sebe.) A Gadite. 
one of the chiefs of bis tribe who dwelt in liaslian 
<1 Chr. v. 13>. A. P. S. 

SHE'S A (HJllp [aea below]). The name 
of three fathers of tribes in the early genealogies 
mf < k pw i» , often re fer r e d to in the sacred books. 
They are: — 

1. tx> fii\ [Vat in 1 Chr. Xafiar'] Saba.) A 
• 0*1 of Kaamah, son of Cush (Gen. x. 7 ; 1 Chr. 

».9'- 

2. < Alex. 2oB«v, 2a£ar.) A son of Joktan 
itica. x. 88; 1 Chr. i. 22); the tenth in order of 

3. I2atot, 2«torf; Alex. 2 afiar, Sofia.) A 
mom of Joksban, son of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3; 1 
tir. i- 3i>. 

We shall consider, first, the history of the Jok- 
kaut* Sheta: and, secondly, the Cuahite Sheba 
aad t fee Keturah ite Sheba together. 

1 It has leen shown, in Arabia and other 
that the Joktanites were among tlie early 
i of •oolbern Arabia, and that the kingdom 
wtrteh they there founded was, for many centuries, 
•fed the kingdom of She!*, after one of the sons 
mf Joktan. They appear to have lieen preceded by 
aa sl«>(X’iiisl race, which the Arabian historians 
ib* at a peo|4e of gigantic stature, who culti- 
the hnd and peopled the deserts alike, living 
vrU the Jinn in the “deserted quarter,” or, like 
*a tni« of Thamood, dwelling in caves. This 
cxjmwponil, in their traditions, to the abo- 
rt, r »l new of whotn remains are found wherever 
nation has supplanted and di*posso*Hed 
race. But besides these extinct triU-s, 
the evidences of Cushite settlers, who 
•o have passed along the south coast from 
to east, and who probably preceded the Jok- 
a. and mixed with them when they arrived ii 
«»a try. 

fea see ms to have been the name of the great 
Arabian kingdom and the peoples which 
1 it, until that of Himyer took its place in 
On this poiot much obscurity re- 
sbm; bat the Sahwon* are mentioned by I)iod. 
«ac. who refers to the historical books of the 
aao Egypt in the Alexandrian Library, And 
m ij ■tcthrnrt, as well as Artemklorm, or Aga- 
(iii. 38, 40), who la Strabo’s chief au- 
nd the llomeriUe or Hiuiyerites are first 
by strain, in the expedition of AClius 
' » c. 24). Nowhere earlier, in titered or 
pfev records, are the fetter people mentioned, 
mmm^S fe? the Arabian historians themselves, who 
Himyer tsry high in their list, ami ascribe 
to his family from that early date. 

' arorad, in other articles, to sliow 
that in this very name of 
> we hate the tod Man, and the origin of 
fe j i mrm. Kritbrsom Sea, FbranicUns, etc. [See 
aaxmji . ICslii Ska.] The apparent difficulties of 
•w mm «ra mnnied by supposing, as M. Causain 
hr hnatl t /jwi, i. 54, 85) has done, that the 
;fca ■ «d a* prapfe raeai m l the name of Sheba 
, bat that Ms ahisf and •Ofnctims 




reigning family or tribe was that of Himyer; and 
that an old name was thus preserved until the 
foundation of the modem kingdom of Himyer or 
the Tubbaas, which M. Caussin is inclined to place 
(but there is much uncertainty about this date) 
about a century before our era, when tlie two great 
rival families of Himyer and Kalilan, together with 
smaller trilies, were united under the former. In 
support of tlie view that the name of Sheba ap- 
plied to the kingdom and its people as a generic 
or national name, we find iu the Kantoos 44 the 
name of Sebh comprises the tribes of* the Yemen 
in common” (s. r. Seba); and this was written 
long after the later kingdom of Himyer had flour- 
ished and fallen. And further, as Himyer meant 
the 44 Red Man,” so probably did Sebh. In Arabic, 

the verb seWr, Uum, said of the sun, or of a 
journey, or of a fever, means 44 it altered ” a man, 
L e, by turning him red ; the noun as well as 
sibd and sebee-aJi, signifies 44 wine ” ( Taj el-' Anot 
MS.). The Arabian wine was red; for we read 
44 kumeyt is a name of wine, liecause there is iu it 
blackness and redness” ( Sihdh MS.). It appears, 
then, that in Seba we very' possibly have the oldest 
name of the Red Man, whence came poi«a£, Him- 
yer, and Krythrus. 

We have assumed the identity of the Arabie 

Sebh, Laam, with Sheba (S^tZ7). The pL form 

C'lOC? corres|>oiids with the Greek Safiatos and 
the Latin Sabaei. Gesenius compares the lleb. 
with Etb.lVOih “man.” The Hebrew $hin is, 
in by far the greater num!>er of instances, sin in 
Arabic (see Gesenius); and the historical, ethno- 
logical, and geographical circumstances of the case, 
all require tlie identification. 

In the Bible, the Joktnnite Sheba, mentioned 
genealogically in Gen. x. 28, recun, as n kingdom, 
in the accouut of the visit of the queen of Sheba 
to king Solomon, when she heard of his fame con- 
cerning the name of the Lord, and came to prove 
him with hard questions (1 K. x. 1); 44 and she 
came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with 
camels that bare spices, and tery much gold, and 
precious sUmes” (v„»r. 2). And, again, “she gave 
the king an hundred and twenty talents of gokl, 
and of spices very great store, and precious stones: 
there came no more such abundance of spices as 
these which the queen of Shelia gave to king Solo* 
mon ” (ver. 10). She wns attracted by the fame 
of Solomon’s wisdom, which she had heard in ber 
own land; hut the dedication of the Temple had 
recently l>een solemnized, and, no doubt, the people 
of Arabia were desirous to see this famous house. 
Thai the queen was of Slieba in Arabia, and not of 
Seba the Cushite kingdom of Ethiopia, is unques- 
tionable; Josephus and some of the Rabbinical writ- 
era® perversely, as usual, refer her to the latter; and 
the Elhio|>iaii (or Abyssinian ) Church lias a con- 
venient tradition to the same effect (romp. Joseph. 
Ant. viii. 6, § 5; Ludolf, Hist. .Kthiop. ii. ;j; Har- 
ris’s Abyssini a ii. 103). The Aral* oil her Bilkees 
(or Yelkaniab or Balkamah; Ibn Khaldoou), a 
queen of the later Himyerites, who, if M. Causein'a 


• Abeu-Kxra (on Dsn. xl. 6k however, remarks that 
the quseu of Hheba earns from the Yemen, for ehe 
•poke an lahmoeUte (or father a Shemltfe) Uagueft. 
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chronological adjustments of the early history of 
the Yemen be correct, reigned in the first century 
of our era (A«ai, i. 75, Ac.); and an edifice at 
Ma-rib (Mariaba) still bears her name, while M. 
Fresnel read the name of “ Almacah ” or “ Ral- 
macah ” in many of the llimyeritic inscriptions. 
The Arab story of this queen is, in the present 
state of our knowledge, altogether unbistorical and 
unworthy of credit; but tlie attempt to make her 
Solomon's queen of Sheba prolably arose (as M. 
(aussin conjectures) from the latter being men- 
tioned in Uie Kur-an without any name, and tbs 
commentators adopting Uilkees os the most ancient 
queen of Sheba iu the lists of tLe Yemen. Tbe 
Kur-in, as usual, contains a very poor version of 
tbe Biblical narrative, diluted with nonsense and 
encumbered with fables (cb. xxvii. ver. 24, Ac.). 

Tbe other paamges in tbe Bible which seem to 
refer to the Joktanite Sheba occur in Is. far. 6, 
where we read,. “ all they from Sbeha shall come : 
they shall bring gold and incense,” in conjunction 
with Midian, Kpbah, Kedar, and Nehaioth. Here 
reference is made to tbe commerce that took the 
road from Sheba along tbe western borders of 
Arabia (unless, as is possible, the Cushite or Ketu- 
rahite Sheba l>e meant); and again in Jer. vi. 20, 
it is written, 44 To what purpose cometb there to 
me incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a 
bur country ? ” (but compare Ex. xxvii. 22, 23, and 
see below). On tbe other hand, in Ps. lxxii. 10, 
tbe 'Joktanite Sheba is undoubtedly meant; for 
the kingdoms of Sbeba and Seba are named to- 
gether, and in ver. 15 the gold of Sheba is men- 
tioned. 

Tbe kingdom of Sheba embraced the greater 
part of the Yemen, or Arabia Felix. Its chief 
cities, and probably successive capitals, were Sebk, 
San’a (Uzal), and Zaftr (Sephar). Sebh was 
probably the name of tbe city, and generally of the 
country and nation; but the statements of the 
Arabian writers are conflicting on this point, and 
they are not made clearer by tbe accounts of the 
classical geographers. Ma-rib was another name 
of tlie city, or of tbe forties or royal palace in it: 
** SelA is a city known by the name of Ma-rib, 
three nights 1 journey from Saira” (Fx-Zqjaj, in 
the Tuj-tU' Airtot MS.). Again, “Sebh was tbe 
city of Ma-rib ( MusJitat'ak , •. v.), or the country 
in the Yemen, of which tbe city was Ma-rib” 
(J/ardan/, in voc ). Near Sebfc was tbe famous 
Dyke of Kl-'Arim, said by tradition to have been 
built by iAikman the ’Adite, to store water for the 
inhabitants of the place, and to avert the descent 
of the mountain torrents. Tbe catastrophe of the 
rupture of this dyke is an important point in Arab 
history, and marks the dispersion in the 2d century 
of tlie .loktanite tribes. This, like all we know of 
SebA, points irresistibly to the great importance of 
the city as tlie ancient centre of Joktanite power. 
Altliougli 1’aal (which is said to be tbe existing 
San’tt) lias been supposed to be of earlier founda- 
tion, and Zufar (Skpiiar) was a royal residence, 
we cannot doubt that SebA was the most important 
of these chief towns of the Yemen. Its value in 
tlie eves of the old dynasties is shown by their 
struggles to obtain and hold it; and it is narrated 
that it passed several times into the bands alter- 
nately of the so-called Humeri tes and tbe people 
of Iiadrmiuiiwt (Hazar-mavkth). Eratosthenes, 
Artemidorus, Strabo, and Pliny, speak of Mrtriaba ; 
Diodorus, Agatharcbidea, Stepb. Byxant, of Saba. 
Ufimi (Stepfa. Bysant.). Mfii$ (Agatfa.). PtoL 
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(vi. 7, H 42), and PKn. (vi. M, f *4) mbs 
But the former all mj that liaraaU wm 
the metropolis of the Saban; and we may coach** 
that both names applied to the same place, one l* 
city, tbe other its palace or fortr es s (tbnogh pru- 
ably these writers were not aware of this fort 
unless indeed tbe form Sabota (with the rvimti 
Sabatha, Sobatale, etc.) of Pliny (//. .V. ri 28, J 
32), have reference to Shibam, capital of Hadxv 
mawt, and the name also of another cefcLntd 
city, of which the Arabian writers (ifardsvf, s t 
give curious accounts. Tbe Hutici are general* 
agreed in ascribing to the Sabci the chief ricim 
the best territory, and the greatest naaiios «f tfo 
four principal peoples of the Arabs which for* 
name: the Sabsei, Atiamitae (= Hadraanavt ^ b- 
tabeni (= KahUn =■ Joktan ), and llinwi fo 
which see Diklah). See Bochart { PkaUg , xxtl . 
and Muller's Ocog. Min. p. 18$ C 

Tbe history of the Salmans has been exan-twi 
by M. Caussin de Perceval (Asms tmr t //»'„ ->t 
Arabtt), but much remains to be adjusted Mat 
its details can be received as trustworthy, for 
earliest safe chronological point being about tie 
commencement of our era. An rrnminstitw *- 
the existing remains of Sabcan and Huayvrw 
cities and buildings will, it cannot be *U 

more facts to our preseut knowledge; and a fartlw 
acquaintance with the language, from inarrtptwa 
aided, as M. Fresnel believes, by an di^sL 

will probably give os some safe ground* for pfocaw 
the building, or era, of the dyke. In the wt 
Arabia (vol. i. p. 142 5), it is stated that 
are dates on tbe ruins of the dy Ice, and the <*** * 
•ions which De Sacy and Caussin bare drawn tnw 
those dates aud other indications t.* 

date of tbe rupture of tbe dyke, which kn» 
then an important point in Arabian history ; 
it must be placed in the 2d century of our era, as* 
the older era of the building is .altogether mtu* 
or indeed any date before tlie expedition of .U - 
Gallus. Tlie ancient buildings are of sjmm 
masonry, and evidently of Cushite vorimnSLy 
or origin, l.ater temples, and pslirr twpfca rf 
which the Arabs give us descriptions, wort js**- 
ably of less massive character; bat Swlewn art ■ 
an almost unknown and interesting sutyeet «f -» 
quiry. Tbe religion celebrated in tbuae wmpk* 
was cosmic; but this subject is too otwrore an. tm 
little known to admit of -Tmisriim in fos p^n. 
It may be necessary to ol<serve that wl—q u i em» 
nection there was in rtliyhm between the Sa v «e* 
and the Sabiana, there was none in raw .* m 
race. Kes peering the latter, the rendu may ew 
suit Cbwolsoo'i Ssabier, a work that any fo 
recommended with more confidence than the ew 
author s NnbnOuBan Agriculture. Nix^ 

IOT 1 I.] Some curious papers haws aUn upymr* 
in tbe Journal of the German Oriental Sok< 
Leipsic, by Dr. Osiander. [Arabia, L lit. um 
c, Anier. ed.] 

II. Sheba, son of Ramah sou of Cosh, mtiu* 
somewhere on the shores of the IVniu U 

the .4 fardtid (s. r.) tbe writer has found an 
Aeation which appears to be ■stidactnry — tm «a 
the island of Awml (one of the M Bahrryn bfosds 
are the ruins of an ancient eky cdM tfoAa 
Viewed in connection with Kaamah, and tfo okv 
facts which we know respsrtiag Sheba, txwesa d 
his sKtletuenU ought to be hand an or on m (fo 
shores of the gulf. It was this Sheba tl^ and 
on tbe great Indian traffic srith Fifo-a i, a nm 
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Jwwtiwi with, m we bold, the other Sheba, non of 
IdtAin eon of Keturah, who, like Dedan, appears 
lo have formed with the Cushite of the same name, 
nee tribe: the Cushites dwelling on the shores of 
Use Fenian Gulf, and carrying on the desert trade 
t!»ee to Palestine in conjunction with the nomade 
KeUmhite tribes, whose pasturages were mostly on 
the western frontier. The trade is mentioned by 
Es. uvil 22, 23, in an unmistakable manner; and 
po—ibly by Is. lx. 6, and Jer. vi. 20, but these 
hatter, we think, rather refer to the Joktauite Sheba. 
The predatory bauds of the Keturahites are men- 
tioned in Job i. 15, and vi. 19. in a manner that 
recalls the forays of modem Bedawees. [Comp. 
Arabia, Dedan, Teman, etc.] B. S. P. 

SHE'BA (373^ [screw, on oath]: 2 apaa: 
Ain. : Sabee). One of the towns of the 

allotment of Simeon (Josh. xix. 2). It occurs be- 
tween Beer-shelia and MoUdah. In the list of the 
drties of the south of Judah, out of which those 
of Simeon were selected, no Sheba appears apart 
fn*n IVeT-ibeba: but tliere is a Shema (xv. 2b) 
«hi<*h stands next to Moladah, and which U prob- 
ably the Sheba in question. This suggestion is 
wppo rttil by the reading of the Vatican LXX. 
The change from b to m is an ensy one both in 
peaking and in writing, and in their other letters 
the words are identical- Some have supposed that 
lb* name Sheha is a mere repetition of the latter 
portion of Ute preceding name, Beer-sheba, — by 
tbe common error called hoinoiritlt u/un, — and this 
m supported by the facts that the number of names 
green fn xix. 2-ti is, including Sheba, fourteen, 
Usrwsgb the numler stated is thirteen, and that in 
tbr l»*i of Simeon of 1 Chr. (iv. 28) Shel a is 
entirely omitted. Gewnius suggests that the words 
in xix. 2 may be rendered “ Beer sheba, the town, 
wwh Sheba, tl.e well ; ” but this seems forced, and 
m beside* inoons ntent with the fact that the list is 
a fast of “dtic*" ( 77#es. p. 1355 «, where other 
■Sggrstiims are cited ). G. 

SHE'D AH <n^3 »\ r. Shib*ikh [fern, acre* 
*w ew t»rfh] : opKOf Abumlnntai). The famous 
sell abicli gave its name to the city of Beer-sheba 
«■«. xxv i. .VI 1 . According to this version of the 
«TUTwi4-e. shelaib, or more accurately, Shiheah, 
wm the fourth of the series of wells dug by Isaac's 
and received its name from him, apparently 

■1 aAnaion to tlie oaths (31, ^73^t yiuhdbe’u) 
shirk had passed between himseif and the Philis- 
tine chieftains the day le.ore. It should not be 
wrri.iAed that according to the narrative of an 
■riser chapter the well owed its existence and it a 
war to Isaac’s father <xxi. 32). Indeed, its pre- 
law natoKt may lie said to be implied in the 
■nipt «k»w directly tinder consideration (xxri. 
B . IW tao transactions are curiously identical 
m aa m of ihrtr circumstances — the rank and 
c-'iars of tie Phili*tine chieftains, tlie strife be- 
'*«« the sut ordinates on either side, the covenant, 

1 - a *i rente -ns, the city that took iU name from 
wriL They differ alone in the fact that the 
•aorf few in the one case is Abraham, in the 
■bar Imar. Some commentators, as Kaliach 
* p MW 1 looking to tlse fact that there are two 
fawya wvAs aft bir e» propow to consider the 
la* u—rt i niM as distinct, and as belonging the 
mm to the owe well, the other to the other. Others 
■ m Uw two narra tiies merely two versions of 
cm 1 WI — Imera aodar which this renowned well 


eras first dug. And certainly in the analogy of the 
early history of other nations, and in the very close 
correspondence between the details of the two ac- 
counts, there is much to support this. The various 

plays on the meaning of the name 37HB7, inter- 
preting it as “ seven ” — as an “ oath ” — as “ abun- 
dance ” a — as “a lion ” h — are all so many direct 
testimonies to the remote date and archaic form of 
this most venerable of names, and to the fact that 
the narratives of the early history of the Hebrews 
are under the control of the same laws which regu- 
late the early history of other nations. G. 

SHE'D AM (OJtp, 1 . e. Sebdm ; 2f faux 
Saban). One of the towns in the pastoral district 
on the east of Jordan — the “ land of Jazer and 
the land of Gilead *' — demanded and filially ceded 
to the tribes of Keuben and Gad (Num. xxxii. 3, 
only). It is named between Elealeh and Nebo. 
and is probably the same which in a subsequent 
verse of the chapter, and on later occasions, appears 
in the altered forms of Shibsiaii and Sibuaii. 
The change from Sebam to Sibmah is perhaps due 
to the difference between the Amorite and Moabite 
and Hebrew languages. G. 

SHEBANI'AH (H^33^ [whom Jehovah 
built up ] : in Neh. ix , [Vat. Zapafiia, 

hA. 2apa8ia,] Alex. 2axav ia; in Neh. x., 2a- 
jSaeia, [Alex. FA. 2c/SaviaO Sabanin , Stbuia 
in Neh. ix., Sebenia in Neb. x.). 

1. A Levite in the time of Ezra, one of those 
who stood upon the steps of the Levites and sang 
the psalm of thanksgiving and confession which is 
one of the last efforts of Hebrew psalmody (Neh. 
ix. 4, 5). He sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 10). In the IJCX. of Neh. ix. 4 he is 
made the son of Sherehiali. 

2. (2«/8 avl [Vat. -***, FA. with preced. word 
rovoafiaru] in Neh. x , 2 egcWa [Korn., hut Vat. 
Alex. FA A omit] in Neh. xii. 14: Srbenia.) A 
priest, or priestly family, who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 4, xii. 14). Called Shk- 
chaniaii in Neh. xii. 3. 

3. (2f/Sovia: Sabania.) Another Invite who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 12). 

4 . lofivia ; Alex. 2 [FA. 

Xofiyua’] Sebeniag.) One of the priests appointed 
by David to blow with the trumpets before the ark 
of God (1 Chr. xv. 24). \V. A. W. 

SHEB ARIM (3 with the def. 
article [ breaches , ru/w] : cuvtTpu^ay: >. 

A place named in Josh. vii. 5 only, as one of the 
points in the flight from Ai. The root of the word 
has the force of “dividing" or “breaking," and 
it is therefore suggested that the name waa at- 
tached to a spot where there *»ere fissures or rents 
in the soil, gradually deepening till they ended in 
a sheer descent or precipice to the raviue by which 
the Israelites had come from Gilgul — “ the going 

down " see verse 5 and the margin of 

the A. V.). The ground around the site of Ai. on 
any hypothesis of its locality, was very much of 
this character. No trace of the name haa, how- 
ever, l>een ret remarked. 

Keil {Jotua, ad loc.) interprets Shelaritn by 

0 This la Jsrom«*s ( Queen, tn (Jrn^nm sod Yul^aU) 
as If the word was H^3?i •• in Bi xvl. 40. 

h Tbs modern Arabic B r 
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44 alone qnaiTies;” but this dost not appear to be 
sup por t ed l»y other eoniuientaton or by lexicog- 
raphers. The ancient interpreters usually discard 
it as a proper name, and render it 44 till they were 
broken up/’ etc. G. 

SHE'BBR njT' [breaking, rauii] : 

Alex. tp: Saber). Son of Caleb ben-Hezron 
by his concubine Maachah (1 Chr. U. 48). 

8HEB7IA [gonlb, G«.]: 

[exc. 2 K., Roui. Sw^ctr; Is. zxxvi. 3, Vat. 2oi 8- 
rarO Subum), A person of high position iu 
Hezekiah's court, holding at sue time the office 
of prefect of the pnlnce (Is. xxii. 15), but subse- 
quently the subordinate office of secretary (Is. xxxvi. 
3; 2 K. xviii. 37, xix. 2). This change appears 
to have been effected by Isaiah’s interposition; for 
Sbeboa had incurred the prophet’s extreme dis- 
pleasure, partly on account of his pride (Is. xxii. 
16), his luxury (ver. 18), and his tyranny (as im- 
plied in the title of 44 father ” bestowed on his suc- 
cessor, rer. 21), and partly fas appears from his 
successor being termed a “servant of Jehovah *’ 
ver. 20), on account of his belonging to the political 
party which was opposed to the theocracy, and in 
favor of the Egyptian alliance. From the omission 
of the usual notice of his father's name, it has been 
conjectured that be was a mwt u homo. XV. L. Ik 

8HEBITBL (bwa?? [eaptice of God] ). 

1. (2ooMK . [1 Chr. xxvi.*24, Vat. Inq\:] Sttbutl, 
SubaiU) A descendant of Gersbotu (4 Chr. xxiii. 
16, xxvi. 24), who was ruler of the treasures of the 
house of God; called also Shubakl (l Chr. xxiv. 
20). The Tnrgum of 1 Chr. xxri. 24 has a strange 
piece of confusion : 44 And Shebuel, that is, Jona- 
than the son of Gershoui the son of Moses, returned 
to the fear of Jehovah, and when David saw thnt 
be was skillful in money matters he appointed him 
chief over the treasures.” He is the last descendant 
of Moses of whom there is any trace. 

2. [XjvBo^A: £e4*W.] One of the fourteen 
sons of Heman the minstrel (1 Chr. xxv. 4); called 
also Shubakl (l Chr. xxv. 20), which was the read- 
ing of the 1XX. and Vulgate. He was chief of 
the thirteenth band of twelve in the Temple choir. 

8HECANIAH [familiar Kill, 

Jtboeab]: 2<x<Wai; [Vil. Itr^aria :] Secbenia). 
1, The tenth in order of the priests who were ap- 
pointed by lot in the reign of David ( 1 Chr. xxiv. 11 ). 

2. (SfxortoG Stchenias.) A priest in the reign 
of Hezekiah, one of those appointed in the cities of 
the priests to distribute to their brethren their daily 
portion for their service (2 Chr. xxxi. 15). 

8HECUAKI'AH (i"P3?tp [„« abort]-. 3«- 
X*rla t [Vat. -*«,] : Secbeniat). L A descendant 
of Zerubbabel of the line royal of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 
21 , 22 ). 

2. CEaxorfar [«r -r(a: Vst Saray**’ w 

"X 4 ®* J ) descendants of Sltechaniah sppear 

to have returned with Ezra (Exr. viii. 3).. He is 
called Seciikmas hi 1 Jisdr. viii. 29. 

3. (Jtxsvfoj: [Vat. omits.]) Tlie sons of She- 
cnaniali were another family who returned with 
Ezra, three hundred strong, with the son of Jaha- 
sid at their iiead (Ext. viii. 5). In this verse some 
name appears to have been omitted. 'll>e LXX. 


a From ths foot of the mountains on either side of 
the town can be discerned on the ooe hand the mage 
bqrood Jordan Valley, and on the other the bine waters 


SHBCHBM 

has “of the sons of Zatboe, Seeherias ths mm of 
Asiel,” and in this it is followed by 1 Fair vui V. 
44 of the sons of Zatboe, Seclwuiat Use wm «/ ie- 
tel us.” Perhaps the reading should l«: -of the 
sons of Zattu, Sbechaniali. the son of JaharieL” 

4. The son of Jehicl of the sons of KJam, who 
proposed to Ezra to put an end to the foreign mar- 
riages which had been contracted alter the retura 
from Babylon (Ezr. x. 2). 

6. The father of Sbemaiah the keeper of ths 
east gate of Jerusalem (Neb. iii. 23). 

6. The son of Arab, and father-in-law to Tobah 
the Ammonite (Neh. vi. 18). 

7. (2fx*v(a: Sebenias . ) The head of a priestly 
family who returned with Zerubbahel (Neh. xii. 3. 
He is also called Shkbamah, and Mikcaxiak, 
and was tenth in order of the priests in the reign 
of David. 

SHE'CHKM (2???, shoulder, rhlpe, Ekt 

dorsum in Latin : Dlost passages, but ah> 

tj Xluipjs in 1 K. xii. 2-*», and rh Shri^to, as in J„*s 
xxiv. 32, the form used by Josephus and Eusrb la. 
with still other variations [as X^ttifisu ami u» 
xxiv. 1, 25, 3qAd]: NiV/rew, [NicAiwn tUtb sing 
and pi.)]), There may lie some doubt rnq*wuv 
the origin of the name. It has I wen made a quest** 
whether the place was so called from Sbecbeta ths 
son of Hamor, head of their tribe in the time rf 
Jacob (Gen. xxxiii. 18 ff ). or whether be rawmJ 
his name from tlie city. The import of the mat 
favors certainly tlie latter supposition, am cr the po- 
sition of the place on tlie “ saddle ” or “ ahoalhr " 
of the heights which divide Uie waters there that 
flow to the Mediterranean on the west and ths Jor- 
dan on the east,* would naturally originate such s 
name; and the name, having been thus intnahwed, 
would be likely to appear again and again ■ u* 
family of the hereditary rulers of the city or rvgi*. 
The name, too, if first given to the city tn the us 
of Hamor, would have Iwen taken, acrordmg w 
historical analogy, from the father rather than tW 
son. Some interpret Gen. xxxiii. 18, 19 as shew 
ing that Shechem in that passage may bars bsr 
called also Shalem. But this opinion 1ms os 
port except from that passage; and (ha suss m 
even there more naturally is, that Jaoob cams m 

safety to Sbecbem as an adjective, -/♦ 

comp. Gen. xviii. 21): or (as recognized is ths 
Eng. Bible) that Shalem belonged to Sberbtn as » 
dependent tributary village. [Siial*m.] Thaaaaa 
is also given in the Auth. Version in the farm sf 
Sichkm, sod Syciikm, to which, as well as St- 
char, the reader is referred. 

The etymology of the Hebrew word Sheewm ab- 
dicates, at the outset, that the place was staid 
on some mountain or hill-skD; and that psraanf- 
tioo agrees with Josh. xx. 7, which plans a a 
Mount Ephraim (see, also, 1 K. xii- 25 u sad sJU 
Jodg. ix. 7, which represents it as under ths sw 
mit of Gerixira, which belonged to the Eph nm 
range. Tbe otlier Biblical intimations in ictsrd w 
its situation are only indirect. They are worth aw 
tidng, though no great stress is to I* Uid os thsm. 
Thus, for example, Sbecbem mart bare hues art 
far from Sbiloh, since Shiloh is add (Jade ui- 11 
to be a little to the east of “ the highway " ahad 
lad from Beth-el to Sbecbem. Again. tf Shakm 


of ths MeiHsmasaa ThshtWr appasm (alhsWi a 

(radon to thlsartWa. 
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b Gm, xxxiii. 18 be a proper name, at our version ' 
mruds , and identical with the preaent Sntini on 
the bit of the plain of the Mukhnn, then Shechem, 
which is said to be east of Shalim , must have been 
aauog the hittt on the opposite tide. Further, 
JAsehetn, as we learn from Joseph’s history (Gen. 
xxztii. I at, Ac. ), most hare been near Dothan ; and, 
tmamuif Dothan to be the place of that name a 
few miles northeast of NdLulus, Shechetn mutt 
have been among the same mountains, not far dis- 
tant. So, too, as the Sychar in John iv. 5 was 
probably the ancient Shechem, that town mutt 
kme been near Mount Gerizim, to which the Sa- 
usritan woman pointed or gbnoed m the stood by 
the well at its foot. 

Bnt the historical and traditional data which 
exist outside of the Bible are abundant and decisive. 
Josephns (AnL ir. 8, § 44) describes Shechem as 
between Grata and Ebal: ttjs Iik ipm* wdAcws 


' firralb tivotr &po7r, r api(cdov row 4k 

Cft/Acrou, row 8’ 4k Kat&y rifidXov wpocayoptwy- 
fitvov- 'rhe present Ndbulus is a corruption 
merely of Neapolis; and Neapolis succeeded the 
more ancient Shecbem. All the early writers who 
touch on the topography of Palestine, testify te 
this identity of the two. Josephus usually retains 
the old name, but has Neapolis iu B J. iv. 8, § 1. 
Epipbanius says (Adv. Hat\ iii. 1055): 4v XikI- 
punt, tout’ f<mr, 4v rfj vvv\ NcdroA«. Jerome 
says in the Epit. Paula: “ Trausivit Sichem. que 
nunc Neapolis appellator The city received its 
new name (NfdwoAir= Nabulus) from Vespasian, 
and on coins still extant (Eckhel, Doctr. Xmu/n. iii. 
483) is called Fl&via Neapolis. It had been laid, 
waste, in all probability, during the Jewish war* 
and the overthrow had been so complete that, con- 
trary to what is generally true in such instances 
of the substitution of a foreign name for the native 



Tas Tansy awd Town of Vi Mm, the ancient Shechetn, fron t’te southwestern Hank of Mount Kbnl, took ins 
wmmnl. The mountain on the left is Gerisiiu T.»e Mediterranean U JUceruibie iu the dUtai..* 
Frau u sketch by W. Tipping, |sq. 


-wt, the original appellation of Shechem never j 
r^simd it* currency among the people of the 
T .JMb ts >. Its situation accounts for another name | 
wbeh it bore among the natives, while it was 
iawwn chiefly at Neapolis to foreigners. It is 
midway between Judaea and Galilee; and, 
4 being curtomary to make four stages of the 
jwucy between those provinces, the seeond day’s 
h* eeenrs most conveniently at this place. Being 

*se a “thoroughfare” (= HJ-HJjg) on this 
mfnrtant route, it was called 0 also Mo BopBd or 
M s fl spfl d . at Josephus states (B. J . iv. 8; § 1). 
•Is mys there that Vespasian marched from An- 
■■AS $*A rw» XmfsmpslriZoi sal wmpk tV N sd- 
sakm smAwwpirpr, M aflopflt 14 M res Art- 


• this h a p py eoaOeetars. in explanation of a n*m « 
MM tns the laaniow KeUnd, is das to Ole- 

basBPu (IMhr, as above}. 

183 


j *• 13) writes the same 

unnie “ Manxprtlia.” Others would restrict the term 
somewhat, and understand it rather of the 44 pass " 
or 44 gorge ” through the mountains where the t 4 »wu 
was situated (Ritter's Erdkunde, Pal. p. 64G). 

The ancient town, in its most flourishing age, 
may have filled a wider circuit than its modem 
representative. It could easily bare extended 
further up the side of Gerizim, and eastward nearer 
to the opening into the valley from the plain. But 
any great change in this respect, certainly the idea 
of an altogether different position, the natural con- 
ditions of the locality render doubtful That the 
suburbs of the town, in the age of Christ, ap- 
proached nearer than at present to the entrance 
into the valley between Gerizim and E)>al, may 
he inferred from the implied vicinity of Jacob's 
well to Sychar, in John's narrative (iv. 1 ff*.). 

| The impression made there on the reader la, that 
I propleeould l« readily seen as they came forth 
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bom the town to repair to Jesut at the well, wbereae 
NabuUt is more than a mile distant, and not vis- 
ible from that point The present inhabitants 
have a belief or tradition that Shecbem occupied a 
portion of the valley on the east beyond the limits 
ef the modern town ; and certain travellers speak 
of ruins there, which they regard as evidence of the 
mine fact *J*be statement of Eusebius that Sychar 
lay east of Neapolis, may be explained by the cir- 
cumstance, that the part of Neapolis in that quar- 
ter had fallen into such a state of ruin when he 
lived, aa to he mistaken for the site of a separate 
town (see Reland's Patout. p. 1004). The portion 
of the town on the edge of the plain was more ex- 
posed than that in the recess of the valley, and, in 
'the natural course of things, would be destroyed 
first, or be left to desertion and decay. Joseph us 
says that more than ten thousand Samaritans (in- 
habitants of Sbechem are meant) were destroyed 
by the Romans on one occasion ( B . J. til. 7, § 32). 
The population, therefore, must have been much 
greater than NaOulut with its present dimensions 
would contain. 

'l*be situation of the town is one of surpassing 
besuty. ** The land of Syria,” said Mohammed, 
M is beloved by Allah beyond all lands, and the part 
of Syria which He loveth most is the district of Je- 
rusalem, and the place which He loveth most in the 
district of Jerusalem is the mountain of N&blus ’* 
(Furntyr. dei Orients, ii. 139). Its appearance has 
called forth the admiration of all travellers who have 
any sensibility to the charms of nature. It lies in a 
sheltered valley, protected by Gerizim on the south, 
and Ebal on the north. The feet of these moun- 
tains, where they* rise from the town, are not more 
than five hundred yards apart. The bottom of the 
valley is about 1800 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the top of Gerizim 800 fret higher still. Those 
who bsve been at Heidelberg will assent to O. von 
Richter’s remark, that the scenery, a* viewed from 
the foot of the bills, is not unlike that of the beauti- 
ful German town. The site of the present eity, 
which we believe to have been also that of the He- 
brew city, occurs exactly on the water- summit; and 
streams issuing from the numerous springs there, 
flow down the opposite slopes of the valley, spread- 
ing verdure and fertility in every direction. Travel- 
led vie with each other in the language which they 
employ to describe the scene that bunts here so 
suddenly upon them on arriving in spring or early 
summer at this paradise of the Holy land. The 
somewhat sterile aspect of the adjacent mountains 
becomes itself s foil, as it were, to set off the effect 
of the verdant fields and orchards which fill up the 
valley. “ There is nothing finer In all Palestine,” 
says Dr. Clarice, ** than a view of N&bultu from the 
heights around it. As the traveller descends to- 
wards it from the hills, it appears luxuriantly em- 
bosomed in the most delightful and fragrant bow- 
ers, half concealed by rich gardens and by stately 
trees collected into groves, all around the bold and 
beautiful valley in which it stands.” “The whole 
valley,” says Dr. Robinson, “ was filled with gar- 
dens of vegetables, and orchards of all kinds of 
fruits, watered by fountains, which burst forth in 
various parts and flow westwards in refreshing 
streams. It came upon us suddenly like a scene 


of fairy enchantment. We saw uochiag to asm 
pare with St in all Palestine. Here, bensoth Iks 
shadow of an immense mulberry-free, by the adv 
of a purling rill, we pitched our teat forth » 
mainder of the day and the night. . . . 

We rose early, awakened by the mugs of nightm- 
gales and other birds, of which the gardens wound 
us were full.” “ There it no wilderness here," 
says Van de Velde (i. 38t>), ~ there art ue wild 
thickets, yet there is always verdure, alwajs i‘ 
not of the oak, the terebinth, and the carob-tm, \ 
of the olive-grove, so soft in color, so 
in form, that, for its sake, we can willingly < 
pense with all other wood. There Is a smguhriftv 
about the rale of Sbechem, and that is the pend 
iar coloring which ohjecta assume in it. Tan 
know tliat wherever there is water the air 
charged with watery particles, and that i 
| jects beheld through that medium sees* to be en- 
veloped in a pale blue or gray mist, such as 
contributes not a little to give a charm to tbs knd- 
tcape. But it is precisely those atmospheric tiaU 
that we miss sc much in Palestine. Fiery ttoto 
are to be seen both in the morning and the « 
ing, and glittering violet .** purple colored 
where the light falls next to the long, deep 
ows ; bnt there is an absence of coloring, and « 4 
that charming dusky hue in which objects assume 
such softly blended forms, and in which afoo the 
transition in color from the foregro un d to the 
furthest distance loses the hardness of enftfin* pe- 
culiar to the perfect transparency of an eortmsky. 
It is otherwise in the vale of Sbechem, at haul in 
the morning and the evening. Urn the wish- 
Lions remain hovering among tbs branches and 
leaves of the olive trees, and hence that lovely blu- 
ish haze. The valley is far from brad, not 
ceeding in some places a few hundred fort, 
you find generally induced on all sides; hem, 
wise, the vapors are condensed. And so 
advance under the shade of the fofiace, afctag 
living waters, and charmed by the melody ef a 
of singing birda — for they, too, know who* la 
find their best quarters — while the penpuettt* 
fades away and ii lost in the damp, vapory atem- 
phere.” Apart entirely from the historic baton* 
of the place, such are the natural attractions of th • 
favorite resort of the patriarchs of ok I, such Ih 
beauty of the scenery, and the indescribable air «f 
tranquillity and repose which bangs over the scow, 
that the traveller, anxious as be may be to haatos 
forward in his journey, feels that be would ghfo 
linger, and could pass here days and weeks whhart 
impatienoe. 

The allusions to Sbeehem in the Bile an nu- 
merous, and show how important the place was s 
Jewish history. Abraham, on his f 
to the Land of Promise, pitched his tent and 
an altar under the Oak ° (or TweUuth » of T 
at Sbechem. M The Cxnaaaite wwa then to the 
land; ” and it is evident that the region, if net toe 
city, was already in possession of the uberigind 
race (see Gen. xii. 6). Some have inferred from 

the expression, “ place of Shecbem,* 4 (CVQ 
D]3tr), that it was not inhabited as a dty to tbs 


o Th# rendering * f plains of Moreh ” in the Auth. 
fits. Is incorrect. Th# S a m a r itan Pentateuch trans- 
om* TlS* mtifo. xxav. 4 " bow n or " areh ; ” and 

T *• 


on the basis of that error the i 
show a a true turn of that sort 
Gcrtsim, which they my w 
buried the Mm>| otamiao Mole. 
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time at Abraham. But we have the nme exprea- 
rioa need of eitiea or towns In other instances (Gen. 
rriii. 24, six. 12, xxix. 22); and it may have been 
int erc h anged here, without any difference of mean- 
ing, with the phrase, 44 city of Shechem,” which 
o c cur s in xxxiii. 18. A position affording such 
natural advantages would hardly fail to be occupied. 
m noon as any population existed in the country. 
The narrative shows incontestably that at the time 
at Jacob's arrival here, alter his sojourn in Meso- 
potamia (Gen. xxxiH. 18, xxxiv.), Shechem was a 
Hirite city, of which Hamor, the father of Shechem, 
wu the head-man. It was at this time that the 
patriarch purchased from that chieftain 44 the parcel 
at the field/* which he subsequently bequeathed, as 
a special patrimony, to bis son Joseph (Gen. xliii. 
22 ; Josh, xxiv. 32: John iv. 5). The field lay un- 
doubtedly on the rich plain of the J/tiF/mf, and 
Ms value was the greater on account of the well 
which Jacob had dug there, so as not to be depend- 
ent on hi* neighbors for a supply of water. The 
defilement of Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, and the 
capture of Shechem and massacre of all the mnfl 
inhabitants by Simeon and I«evi, are events tliaj 
belong to tliia period (Gen. xxxiv. 1. f.). As tills 
k foody art, which Jacob so entirely condemned 
'«•**». xxxiv. 30) and reprobated with his dying 
t r u th <<ien. xlix. 5-7), is ascribed to two persons, 
•one urge that aa evidence of the very insignificant 
character of the town at the time of that transac- 
ting Hut the argument is by no means decisive. 
Tboae ions of Jacob were already at the heat! of 
b mmm l« 4 dt of their own, and may have had the 
support, in that achievement, of tbeir numerous 
■Its and retainers. We speak, in like manner, 
.•fa commander as taking this or that city, when 
a* s w m i that it was done under his leadership. 
TW oak muter which Abraham had worshipped, 
serwhed to .Jacob's time; and the latter, as he was 
■ l w oi t to rrmo\ e to Beth-el, collected the images and 
■wtilets wh eh some of his family had brought with 
them from Dndan armm, and buried them 14 under 
oak which waa by Sbecbem ” (Gen. xxxv. 1-4). 
Thw ** oak of the monument ” (if we adopt that 

rf 3?^ jV* in J«d*. ix. 6 ), where 
ilw Sbrcbemitcs made Ahimelech king, marked, 
psrbapM, the tetwnuion with which the Hebrews 
Uakad lock to them earliest footsteps (the mamalh 
atm 5 ant**) of the patriarchs in the Holy Land . 4 
Lbrag Jacob's siponi at Heliron, bis sons, in the 
mw of tbeir pastoral wanderings, drove their 
fcrki te Shechem, and at 1 >othan, in that neigh- 
iwhul. Joeeph, who had Iwen sent to look after 
ilM welfare, was seised and sold to the Ishmaelites 
‘-m. isi'ii 12 , 28). In the distribution of the 
had after iU conqiMet by the Hebrews, Shechem 
Mi t* the lot of Kphraim (Josh. xx. 7), but was 
Mwgwd to the Lrritea, and became a city of 
nf*r« tJoah. xxi. 20 , 21 ). It acquired new im- 


I portance as the scene of the renewed promulgation 
of the Law, when its blessings were heard from 
Gerisim and its curses from Kl ml, and the people 
bowed their heads and acknowledged Jehovah aa 
their king and ruler (Deut. xxvii. 11 ; and Josh, 
viii. 83-35 t b It was here Joshua assembled the 
people, shortly before his death, and delivered to 
them his last counsels (Josh. xxiv. 1, 25). After 
the death of Gideon, Abimetech, his bastard son, 
induced the Shechemites to revolt from the Hebrew 
commonwealth and elect him as king (Judg. ix.). 
It was to denounce this act of usurpation and trea- 
son that Jotliam delivered his parable of the trees 
to the men of Shechem from the top of Gerixim, 
ss recorded at length in Judg. ix. 22 f. The pic- 
turesque traits of the allegory, as Prof. Stanley 
suggests (S. tf P. p. 236; JewitJt C/tutrh , p. 348), 
are strikingly appropriate to the diversified foliage 
of the region.* In revenge for his expulsion, after 
a reign of three yeora, Abimelech destroyed the city, 
and, as an emblem of the fate to which he would 
consign it, sowed the ground with salt (Judg. ix. 
134-45). It was soon restored, however, for we are 
[told in 1 K. xii. that all Israel assembled at 
Shechem, and Kehoboam, Solomon's successor, 
went thither to be inaugurated as king. Its cen- 
tral position made it convenient for such assemblies; 
its history was fraught with recollections which 
would give the sanctions of religion as well as of 
patriotism to the vows of sovereign and people. 
The new king’s obstinacy made him insensible to 
such influences. Here, at this same place, the ten 
tribes renounced the bouse of David, and trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Jeroboam (1 K. xii. 16), 
under whom Shechem became for a time the capi- 
tal of his kingdom. We come next to the qioch 
of the exile. 'Hie people of Shechem doubtless 
shared the fate of the oilier inhabitants, and were, 
most of them at least, carried into captivity (2 R. 
xvii. 5. 6 , xviii. 9 f.). But Shalmaneser, the con- 
queror, sent colonies from Babylonia to occupy the 
place of the exiles (2 K. xvii. 24). It would seem 
that there was another influx of strangers, at a 
later period, under Kaar-haddon (Kzr. iv. 2). The 
** certain men from Shechem,” mentioned in Jer. 
xii. 5, who were slain on their way to Jerusalem, 
were possibly Cuthites, i. e. Babylonian immigrants 
who had l»econie proselytes or worsIiip|iers of Jeho- 
vah (see Hitzig, t/er Prvph. Jrr. p. 331). These 
Babylonian settlers in the land, intermixed no 
doubt to some extent with the old inhabitants, were 
the Samaritans, who erected at length a rival tem- 
ple ou Gerizim (n. c. 300), and lietweeii whom and 
the Jews a hitter hostility existed for so many ages 
( Joseph. .!«/ xii. 1, § 1 , xiii. 3, § 4). The son of 
Sir.icli (1. 26) says, that “a foolish people/* i. e. 
the Samaritans, ‘‘dwell at Shccliem ” (ri 2i«i pa) 
From its weinity to their place of worship, it be- 
came the principal city of the Samaritans, a rank 
which it tuaiuUined at least till the destruction of 


* Hi m agalw the Ante. Term., which renders ” the 
(Ms of tew glhr/ la certainly wrong. It will not 
mmmmr a» mmw am the explanation s u g g es t ed In the 
test at tee article The Hebrew express io n may re- 
fer t» * tee s to ne n which Joshua erected at Sbeehem 
to a Wt fees sf tee eemsst between God and his pen. 
e» -tete *df 23) ; or may tesan " the oak of the 
pewoa/' • 0 the owe where a military post waa ea- 
ottoi t+m On. MA J>r. a. v.) [PlLLsa, 
Ptsa ee ram. nl w. p MB ] 

* * The poarifeMty of he ari ng anrh rieponslre 
•teen tss tea gnaatfonad ; tet I re ro l lo re have now 


frequently made the experiment and find they can 
bear others with perfect distinctness from the opposlts 
heights. See JVpp’s Jrrtu. u. da* keil. Lanl, it 29 ; 
and Tobler** Dntt c Wanderung, p. 164 f II. 

* • Dr. Rosen points out a huge perfecting crag of 
Oertsim which overlooks Sbeehem and the entire vaft. 
ley, aa in all probability the rork-pnlpit from which 
Jot ham addressed the Shechemites (Judg. ii. iff) 
from that position as " he lifted op his voice ” he 
could easily be beard by the dwellers In the city. The 
same tilng occurred In a recent attempt there to l ud 
gate a revolt. H. 


/Google 
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their temple, about b. c. 139, a period of nearly 
two hundred years (Joseph. AnL xiii. 9, § 1 ; B. J. 
I 2, 6). It is unnecessary to pursue this sketch 
further. From the time of the origin of the Sa- 
maritans, the history of Shecbem blends itself with 
that of this people and of their sacred mount, 
Gerizim; and the reader will find the proper in- 
formation on this part of the subject under those 
heads (see Herzog, RtaUKncyk. xiii. 362). [Sa- 
maria; Samaritan Pent.] 

As intimated already, Sbechem reappears in the 
New Testament. It is the Sychar of John iv. 5, 
near which the Saviour converse! with the Samari- 
tan woman at Jacob's Well. 0 2uydp, as the place 
is termed there (2<x4> m Jfcc- 7Vxf is incorrect), 
found only in that passage, was no doubt current 
among the Jews in the age of Christ, and was 

either a term of reproach u * lie,’*) with 

reference to the Samaritan frith and worship, or, 
possibly, a provincial mispronunciation of that 
period (see Lucke’s Comm. ib. Johan, i. 577). The 
Saviour, with his disciples, remained two .days at 
Sychar on his journey from Judaea to Galilee. He 
preached the Word there, and many of the people 
believed on Him (John iv. 39, 40). In Acts rii. 
16, Stephen reminds his bearers that certain of 
the patriarchs (meaning Joseph, as we see in 
Josh. xxiv. 32, and following, perhaps, some tra- 
dition as to Jacob's other sons) were buried at 
Sycbem. Jerome, who lived so long hardly more 
than a day's journey from Shechera, says that the 
tombs of the twelve patriarchs were to be seen 6 
there in his day. The anonymous c city in Acts 
wifi. 5, where Philip preached with such effect, may 
have been Sychem, though many would refer that 
narrative to Samaria, the capital of the province. 
It is interesting to remember that Justin Martyr, 
who follows so soon alter the age of the apostles, 
was born at Sbechem. 

It only remains to add a few words relating 
more especially to Nabulut, the heir, under a dif- 
ferent name, of the site and honors of the ancient 
Shechem. It would be inetcusahle not to avail 
ourselves here of some recent observations of Dr. 
Rosen, in the Ztit$chr . der D. M. GeselUchnft , 
for 1860 (pp. 622-639). He has inserted in that 
journal a careful plan of Nabulus and the environs, 
with various accompanying remarks. The popu- 
lation consists of about five thousand, among 
whom are five hundred Greek Christians, one hun- 
dred and fifty Samaritans, and a few Jews. The 
enmity between the Samaritans and Jews is as 
inveterate still as it was in the days of Christ. 
The Mohammedans, of course, make up the bulk of 
the population. The main street follows the line 
of the valley from east to west, and contains a well- 
stocked bazaar. Most of the other streets cross 
this: here are the smaller shops and the workstands 
of the artisans. Most of the streets are narrow and 
dark, as the booses hang over them on arches, very 


much as in the closest parts of Cairo. The hmm 
are of stone, and of the most ordinary style, with 
the exception of those of the wealthy sheikh* sf 
Samaria who live here. There are no public band- 
ings of any note. The Keuisek or synagogue sf 
the Samaritans is a small edifice, in the interior sf 
which there is nothing remarkable, unless it be aa 
alcove, screened by a curtain, in which their sacred 
writings are kept The structure may be these 
or four centuries old. A description and sketch 
| plan of it is given in Mr. Grove's paper ** On tbs 
Modern Samaritans'* in Vacation T<w>x$t$ for 1961. 


N&bulm has five mosques, two of which, according 
to a tradition hi which Mohammedans, Christiaaa, 


and Samaritans agree, were originally ch urches . 
One of them, it is said, was dedicated to John the 
Baptist; its eastern portal, still well preserved, 
shows the European taste of its founders. Ths 
domes of the houses and the minarets, as they 
show themselves above the sea of luxuriant vegsta 
tion which surrounds them, present a striking view 
to the traveller approaching from the east or ths 


Hbr. Rosen says that the inhabitants boast of the 
IWistenoe of not 1 ess than eighty springs of watar 
within and around the city. He gives the Hirers 
of twenty-seven of the principal of them. One of 
the most remarkable among them is 'Ain 
which rise* in the town under a vaulted dome, to 


which a long flight of steps leads down, from which 
the abundant water is conveyed by canals to two of 
the mosques and many of the private bouses, and 
after that serves to water the gardens on the north 
side of the city. The various streams denied from 
this and otlier fountains, after being distnbntad 
thus among the gardens, fell at length into a uigk 
channel and turn a mill, kept going summer aad 
winter. Of the fountains out of the at*, thres 
only belong to the eastern water shed. One of 
them, ’Am Baldta , close to the hamlet of that 
name, rises in a partly subterranean chamtwr sup- 
ported by three pillars, hardly a stone's threw 
from Jacob’s Well, and is so large that IT. Rm 
observed small fish in it. Another, * A ■» 'A*k 
issues from an arched passage which leads u *. 
the base of Ebal. and flows thence into a task 


inclosed by hewn stone, the workmanship *4 wh*t, 
as well as the archway, indicates an anornt orgn 
The third, ’Am Ot/na y which comas front ths sat 
mountains, reminds us, by its name ( QsqrV W 


the time when Shechem was called 
Some of the gardens are watered from the 



while others have a toil so moist as not to s*A 


such irrigation. The olive, aa in the days 
Jotham delivered his famous parable. is stall the 
principal tree, figs, almonds, walnota, aihiw mr 
grapes, oranges, apricots, protnegrunatea, at* sms- 
dank The valley of the Nik itself hardly myov* 
Sdbnim t in the production of ngflshhe sf «*w* 
sort. 

Being, as it is, the gateway of the trade Wtoom 


• * Boom suppose 8bechsm and Sychar to be differ- 
ent places. See ths arguments for that view under 
Srcasa. Dr. Robinson reaffirm* hi* belief that they 
am Identical (LaUr Ru. lib 181 ; see also ii. 290-292). 
And Mr. Tristram says : " Jacob's well is only half 
an hour from ths modern city ” (Mtbulu.% SascasM), 
while n It is evident that the ancient town lay more 
to ths asst, among ths rough rocks and stoos that 
vtmw the nnlnnlnaad and scattered olive yards for 
a mils and a half" (Land of ferosi, 2d ed. p. 146). 

Ii. 


6 Probably at tbs JtyW d-Amhd, a *rWy at the few 
of Geririm. east of ths city, which Is still bilm l m 
contain ths remains of forty eminent Jewfcfc ahs 
(Rosso, as above). Dr. Stanley appears So hues bam 
the first to notice the possible oonasrtlis tarns 
the name ArnUd, r ’ pillar," attached So Ms as 
well as to one os the west end of ■bal, sad ths 
Hebrew locality tbs "oak of ths Pillar." 

c The Autb. Van. inseooraSsij adds the irthh ft 
is din ply n a sity of Samaria." 
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BeiriU o: the one aide, end the trans- i 
ievtfauue districts on the other, and the centre also 
•f a province so rich in wool, grain, and oil, Nab- 
mUs becomes, necessarily, the seat of an active 
commerce, and of a comparative luxury to be fouud 
in very few of the inland oriental cities. It pro- 
duces, in its own manufactories, many of the 
eoarser woolen fabrics, delicate silk goods, cloth of 
camel's hair, and especially soap, of which last com- 
modity large quantities, after supplying the imme- 
diate country, are seut to Egypt and other parts 
U the East. The ashes and other sediments 
thrown out of the city, as the result of the soap 
manufacture, have grown to the size of hills, and 
gi\e to the environs of the town a peculiar aspect. 
[Asuks, Amer. ed.J 

Dr. Rosen, during hi* stay at Ndbulu x, examined 
•new the Samaritan inscriptions found there, sup- 
posed to be among the oldest written monuments 
in Palestine. He has furnished, as Professor Rodi- 
ger admits, the best copy of them that has been 
taken (see a Cso-simile in Zeiticki^fl, as above, p. 
lib- The inscriptions on stone- tablets, distin- 
guished in his account as No. 1 and No. 2, belonged 
originally to a Samaritan synagogue which stood 
just out of the city, near the Samaritan quarter, 
of which synagogue a few remains only are now 
ML They are thought to lie as old at least as 
ths age of Justinian, who (A. i>. 5*29) destroyed 
a» many of the Samaritan places of worship. Some, 
with leas reason, think they may have been aaved 
feoro the teuipie on Gerizim, having been transferred 
aAerwanfe to a later synagogue. One of the tab- 
lets is now inserted in the wall of a minaret ; « the 
other was discovered not long ago in a heap of 
rubbish not far from it. The inscriptions consist 
sf brie/ extracts from the Samarium Pentateuch, 
probably valuable as pal&ographic documents. 

feuuuar slabs are to be found budt into the walls 
sf several of the sanctuaries in the neigh borhood 
of Vdbalus ; as at the tombs of Eleazar, Phinebas, 
md Ithamar at AttrUih. H. B. H. 

To the preceding account some notice should lie 
spurn fed of tl»e two spots in the neighborhood of 
as which bear the names of the Well of Jacob 
sad the Tomb of Joseph. Of these the former is 
ths uon remarkable. It lies alout a mile sihI a 
half east of the city, close to tlie lower road, and 
beyood the wretched hamlet of Uniat i. 
Aung the Mabommedans and Samaritans it is 
known as Mr tl~ Yakub, or ’ Ain Yakub ; the Chris- 
tnoi sometimes call it Mr e$-8atnoriyeb — “the 
well of the Samaritan woman." “ A low spur pro- 
pus from the l«se of Gerizim in a northeastern 
dweetsoo, between the plain and the opening of the 
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valley. On the point of this spur is a little mound 
of shapeless ruins, with several fragments of granite 
columns. Beside these is the well. Formerly there 
was a square hole, opening into a carefully-built 
vaulted chamber, about 10 feet square, in the floor 
of which was the true mouth of the well. Now a 
portion of the vault has fallen in and completely 
covered up the mouth, so that nothing can be seen 
above but a shallow pit half filled with stones and 
rubbish. The well is deep — 75 feet* when last 
measured — and there was probably a considerable 
accumulation of rubbish at the bottom. Sometimes 
it contains a few feet of water, but at others it is 
quite dry. It is entirely excavated in the solid 
rock, perfectly round, 9 feet in diameter, with the 
sides hewn smooth and regular " (Porter, Handbook, 
p. 340). 44 It has every claim to be considered the 
original well, sunk deep into the rocky ground by 
4 our father Jacob.* " This at least was the tradi- 
tion of the place in the last days of the Jewish peo- 
ple (John iv. 6, 12). And its position adds proba- 
bility to the conclusion, indicating, as has been well 
observed, that it was there dug by one who could 
not trust to the springs so near in the adjacent 
vale — the springs of Min Baldta and 1 Ain D*f- 
neli — which still lielonged to the Canaanites. Of 
all the special localities of our lord's life, this is 
almost the only one absolutely undisputed. 44 'The 
tradition, in which by a singular coincidence Jews 
and Samaritans, Christians and Mohammedans, all 
agree, goes back," says Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Rea. ii. 
284), »*at least to the time of Eusebius, in the 
early part of the 4th century. That writer indeed 
speaks only of the sepulchre; but the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim in A. d. 333, mentions abo the well; and 
neither of these writers has any allusion to a church. 
But Jerome in Epitajkhtwn P tuLe, which is re- 
ferred to A. D. 404, makes her visit the church 
erected at the side of Mount Gerizim around the 
well of Jacob, where our Lord inet the Samaritan 
woman. The church would seem therefore to have 
been built during the 4th century ; though not by 
Helena, as is reported in modern times. It was 
visited and is mentioned, as around the well, by 
Antoninus Martyr near the close of the 6th cen- 
tury; by Arculftis a century later, who describes it 
as built in the form of a cross; and again by St. 
Willibald in the 8th century. Yet Saewulf about 
a. d. 1103, and Phocas in 1185, who speak of the 
well, make no mention of the church ; whence we 
may conclude that the latter had beeu destroyed 
before the period of the crusades. Brocardua spades 
of ruins around the well, blocks of marble and col- 
umns, which he held to be the ruins of a town, 
the ancient Thebcz; they were probably those of 


* • A aort |»Hkt copy of this tablet " Immured 
W down) is tu« Kouthrm wall of tho minaret’’ 
tea* falely taken ilnib) by the explorers of the 

Merinr lUplormUoo fund. Dr Rosen* copy left 
mane ef Us ten lines Incomplete, with some of the char- 
seams In other parts very indistinct. Mr. Deutech of 
hi Knte j Muerutn, to whom the photograph was sub- 
aiM he* favored u» with a report of the contents of 
to sow Ttww* are, flr*t, an abbreviated form of 
to In i mutoudueaU as found In the Samaritan 


ImiMii n <i) Unmi; secondly, a sentence taken from 
toe tnterpfasled pa mega following three command- 
maato ia toe Samaritan Codes (line 9) ; and finally 
few toe formula, "Art**, O Lord! Return, 0 Lord * 
wtoto I* «f frequent occurrence to Samaritan worth Ip 
>( |* pretaMy toe oldest Samaritan epigraph to exist- 
ma i*m kwaese, June 30,1866.) H. 


b The well Is fast filling up with the stones thrown 
In by travellers and others. At Msundrell's visit 
(1697) It was 106 feet deep, and the same measure- 
ment U given by Dr. Robinson a* having beeu taken 
in May, 1838. But, five years later, wheu Dr. Wilson 
recovered Mr. A. Bonar's Bible from it, the depth 
had decreased to "exactly 76” (Wilson s Uinrt\, ll. 57). 
Maundrell (March 24) found 15 feet of water standing 
In the well. It appears now to be always dry. [Tbs 
water varies from time to time, but appears to be 
rarely If ever entirely gone. Near the end of De- 
cember, says Mr. Tristram, "there was no water, 
but broken stones and some wet mud, showing that it 
had recently contained water, which Indeed was found 
there afterwards In the month of March ” (Land uf 
laaeK 2d ed., p. 147). - U. J 
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tbe church, to which be make* no allusion. Other 
traveller!, Iioth of that age and later, speak of. the 
church only as destroyed, and the well a* already 
deserted. Before the days of Eusebius, there seems 
to be no historical testimony to show the identity 
of this well with that which our Saviour visited ; 
and tbe proof must therefore rest, so far as it can 
be made out at all, on circumstantial evidence. I 
am not aware of an) thing, in the nature of tbe 
case, that goes to contradict tbe common tradition; 
but, on the other hand, I see much in tbe circum- 
stances, tending to confirm the supposition that 
this is actually the spot where our Ixird held 
his conversation with the Samaritan woman. 
Jesus was journeying from Jerusalem to Galilee, 
and rested at the well, while * his disciples were 
gone away into tbe city to buy meat' Hie a ell 
therefore lay apparently before the city, and at 
some distance from it. In passing along the east- 
ern plain, Jesus bad halted at the well, and sent his 
disciples to tbe city situated in the narrow valley, 
intending on their return to proceed along tbe 
plain on his way to Galilee, without himself visit- 
ing the city. All this corresponds exactly to the 
present diameter of tins ground, 'ihe well too 
was Jacob's well, of high antiquity, a known and 
venerated spot; which, after having already lived 
for so many ages in tradition, would not be 
likely to be forgotten in tbe two and a half cen- 
turies intervening between N't John and Euse- 
bius.”" 

It is understood that the well, and the site around 
it, have lecn lately purchased by the Russian 
Church, not, it is to 1* lioped, with the intention 
of erecting a church over it, and thus forever 
destroying the reality and the seutineut of tbe 
place.* 

Hie second of the spots alluded to is the Tomb 
of Joseph. It lies about a quarter of a mile north 
of the well, exactly in the centre of the owning of 
tbe valley Idween (ierizini and Ebol It is a small 
square inclosure of high whitewashed walls, sur- 
rounding a tomb of tbe ordinary kind, but with 
tbe peculiarity that it is placed diagonally to the 
walls, instead of parallel, as usual. A rough pillar 
used ns an altar, and black with the traces of fire, 
b at the head, and another at the foot of the tonih. 
in the left-hand comer as you enter is a vine, 
whose branches “run over the wall,” recalling 
exactly the metaphor of Jacob's blessing (Gen. xlix. 
92). In the walls are two slabs with Hebrew in- 
scriptions, 0 and the interior is almost covered with 
the names of Pilgrims in Hebrew, Arabic, and Sa 
maritan. Beyond this there is nothing to remark 
in the structure itself. It purports to cover the 
tomb of Joseph, buried there in tbe “ parcel of 
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gtound ” which his father bequeathed e^wehiyfls 
him his favorite ton, and in which his Gates mm 
deposited after tbe conquest of the country saw 
completed (Josh. xxiv. 32). 

The local tradition of the Tomb, like that of the 
well, is as old as the beginning of tbr 4th rraiun 
Both Eusebius (0w»#*«sf. 2ux*p) and the Bor 
ilenux Pilgrim mention its existence. S» do Bn 
jamin of Tudehi (1 100-79), and Maundeulle '1322). 
and so — to pass over intermediate trstrikn — 
doe* Mauudrell (1697). All that is wanting in 
these accounts is to fix the tomb which tl-ej Mo- 
tion to the present spot. But this is difficult — 
Maitndrell describes it as on bis right hand, is 
leaving Nablus for Jerusalem: “ just witinot the 
city ” — a small mosque, *• built o\er the wfoldn 
of Joseph ” (March 25). Some time alter passing 
it be arrives at Ute well. This deweription is qn*» 
inapplicable to the tomb just described, bat perfectly 
suits tbe Wely at the northeast foot of Gcrixtok 
which also bears (among the Moslems) the asms 
of Joseph. And when tbe express ions of the tas 
oldest authorities d cited above art examined, it val 
l e seen that they are quite as suital Je, if m 4 mar* 
so, to tli is latter spot as to tbe tomb on the opr* 
plain. On the other band, the Jewish travelers* 
from hap-Parvbi (cir. 1320) downwards, aprrift lha 
tomb as in tbe immediate neighborhood of the ul- 
lage 1 1- Bn lain./ 

In this conflict of testimony, and in the atoms 
of any information on tbe date and nature of the 
Moslem * tomb, it is impossible to come to a def- 
inite conclusion. Hiere is some force, and that is 
favor of the received site, in tlie remarks of a lonal 
and intelligent Jewish traveller (lorwe, m AS* 
Z* ituny det Jutimfkum s, I.e prig, 1839, No 5Ut 
on tbe peculiar form and nature of tbe ground am- 
rounding the tomb near the well : lie move a» ke- 
en use they are suggested by tbe uaiural traun 
of tbe spot, ns reflected in tbe curious! t wui , 
the almost technical language, of the ancei.t rec- 
ord, and not based on any mere tnuiii.o*.*! or arti- 
ficial considerations. “ The thought.” sa\s ka. 
“ forced itself upon me, bow impoaaii Ir H is to un- 
derstand the details of the Bible without muiwq 
them on the spot. This place is called in Ihe 
Scripture, neither emtk (*\alley') *<or 
(‘ plain * ), but by the individual name of ( Jriito 
har-Satlc ; and in the whole of PklestiLe tins is 
not such another plot to l« found, — a drsd torel 
without tbe least hollow or swelling in a ewcual d 
two hours. In addition to this it is tha totwbto 
and most fertile spot I have ever aeesi.” 

SHE CHEM. Tha names of thrco prams 
the annals of Israel. 

L (C.^ [sfojuUcr, rw/yc]: 2ex«>: P® *** 


a * Among the proofk of this identity one should not 
overlook the striking incidental connection between 
John's narrative and tbe locality (iv. 20). Oenrim 
Is not named by the Evangelist ; but as we read the 
words "our fathers worshipped in this mountain," 
how iwadily do we think of the woman’s glance of the 
Cjre or outstretched hand in that direction, which 
made the expression definite on the spot tliungh in- 
definite to us. Uertxim stood at that moment within 
foil sight only a short distance Aram the scene of the 
conversation. II. 

* • No church or chapel has yet been erected there 
(1870), as was feared might be done at the time of 
writing the above article. U. 

c One of these Is given by Dr. Wilson (Lands, eto., 

a. 61 ). 


d E n e e hi ns : «r wpoaer ««m Nmc iilir, Ms am 4 
rifot hutrmi row 

Bordeaux Pilgrim : « Ad pedcas antklwvoKV 
omen eat Sec him : ibl posit am eat 
posit os eat Joseph. lade pare 
teum,” etc. 

t Benjamin of ToMa (Hr. 1166) my*. * TW 
maritaoe are la poasmriou of the tooth cf J re ffc 
righteous ; ” but does not define Its psiltfa 
/ 8ee the itin er aries entitled J*rdm s Asr^nh 
(a. P. 1561), and JifSmt So-ASoOh (16S«U la C*rmm 
Ltntrmirts 4 • to Tart SmiuU. 

o It appears from a aeto la Pwf Smote? h B 
{ Pni. p 241. that a later Joarpta la also 
in this sanctuary . 
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pi :] SicJtnn.) The son of Hatnor the 
chiefum of tiie Hi vile settlement of Sliechem at 
the time of Jacob's arrival (den. xxxiii. ID, xxxiv. 
f- 28; Joslu xxiv. 32; Judg. ix. 28). 

2. (2jx*t* : >><*/<* tM. ) A man of Manaewh, of 
the dan of Gilead, and head of tlie family of the 
ShecbeutiU* (Niiui. xxvi. 31). His family are 
again mentioned as tlie liene-Shechein [sons of S.] 
(Jonh. xvii. 2). 

3. (2vx^A* : ^VoAem.) In the lists of 1 Chr. 

soother Sliechem i* named amongst the Gileadites 
m a sen of Shetuida. tlie younger brother of the 
foregoing (vii. It*). It must have l een the recol- 
lection of one of these two Gileadites which led 
Cyril of Alexandria into his strange fancy (quoted 
by Krhmd, PttL p. HKi7, from his Comm, on Hosea) 
of placing the city of Sliecbeui on the eastern side 
«f the Jordan. G. 

SHE'CHEMITES, THE OOPSTH [patr., 
sne above]: 4 X ■'X*** 1 ' [^ at * -fiu, l m -/aee« • ] 
.secAenutz). 1 be family of Sechetn, son of Gilead : 
ooe of tlw minor clans of tlie Eastern Manasseh 
(Non. xxvi. 31; oouip. Josh. xvii. 2;. 

8HECHTNAH (in Cluddee and nco-Ilebrew, 
r^ar, mnjestns Dti , pr.ru nth I hi, Sjdritu* 
tea, Uuxtorf, from and “to rest, 1 ’ 

** scttlr,” “dwell,” alienee “a tent,” the 

Tabernacle : eontp. weyrijl- This term is not 
han d in the Bible. It was used by tlie later Jews, 
end borrowed by Christians from them, to express 
the visible majesty of the Divine 1‘rvsence, esjie 
c'jJJy wlien resting, or duelling, lo-tween the clier* 
at hu uvi tlie mercy-ae.it in the Tabernacle, and in 
u-e Temple of .VJomon; but not in XertiMialicl's 
implr. for it was one of tlie five |s«rt icul.tro which 
i .«e Jews reckon to have In-en wanting in the sec- 
teo p|4r * (T.a«tefl. Ltxir. s. v.: iVideaux. C""- 
**"t. L 1.18). The use of the term is first found 
m lie Tafgutus. wImtp it forms a frequent peri- 
I'lru** for 4 owl, conmdered as dtctllint/ amongst 
u* rLiidrm of Israel, and is thus used, especially 
by < Hjkdus, to avoid ascribing corjioreity 6 to God 
basrlf. as < astell tells us, and may be oom|Kired 
t** tiw analogous prriplirxds so frequent in the 
Twgwai of Jisi.it hsu. “the Woid of tlie Ix>rd.” 
Many t 'hristian writers have thought that this 
tbraefuld e*|icrs»i**i for l lie l>e tv — tlie I xml, tlie 
word of tlie I/joI. ami the Mlivcliinah — iiulicates 
t*ie knowledge of a trinity of I'entons in tlie Ciod- 
hrad, and accordingly, following some lhtbbinical 
vr.tm, identify the Miechitiah with tlie Holy 
Others, however, deny this (Cal met s but. 

tse H*k ; Job. >iaul*Tt, On the />«/<*, § xix. in 
t. niric. &ter. ; Glass. PhiluUnj. ti ter, lib. v. 1, vii. 
ru i. 

Will *out stopping to discuss this question, it 
• X total cuslnce to give an accurate knowledge 
of the uw of tlie term Micrhiiiah by tbe Jews 
i> iwrim, if we produce a few of the most strik- 
es passages in tlie Targums where it occurs. In 
ix xxv S, where the Hebrew lias “ Let them make 

s —rf i —7 that I may «/«•«// (Vjl3?lT3) among 


them,” Onkelos has, I will make my Sliecbinah 
to dwell among them.” In xxix. 45, 46, for tbe 
Hebrew “ I will dwell among tlie children of Is- 
rael,” Onkelos has, “ I will make my Shecliinah to 
dwell,” etc. In Ps. Ixxiv. 2, for “ this Mount 
Zion wherein thou hast dwelt,” the Targuni has 
“ wherein thy Sheeliinah hath dwelt.” In the de- 
scription of the dedication of Solomon's Temple 
(IK. viii. 12, 13), the Turgum cf Jonathan runs 
thus: “'Hie Ix>rd is pleased fo make Ira Shecliinah 
dwell in Jerusalem. I have built tbe bouse of the 
sanctuary for the house of thy Shecliinah for ever,” 
where it should be noticed that in ver. 13 the He- 
brew is not used, but and 

And in 1 K. vi. J3, for the Heb. “ I will dwell 
among the children of Israel,” Jonathan has u I 
rill make my Shecliinah dwell,” etc. In Is. vL 
5 be lias the combination,* “ tlie glory of tlie She- 
cliinah of the King of ages, the Ixmlof Hosts;” 
and in the next verse he paraphrases “ from off the 
altar,” by “from before his Shecliinah on the 
throne of glory in the lofty heavens that are above 
tlie altar.” Compare also Num. v. 3, xxxv. 34; 
Pi. Ixviii. 17, 18, cxxxv. 21; Is. xxxiii. 6, lvii. 15; 
Joel iii. 17, 21, and numerous other passages. On 
tlie other hand, it should l« noticed tliat the Tar- 
gums never render “ tlie cloud ” or “ the glory ” 

by Sliecbinah, hut by NJJJ and 71^0?, and that 
even in such passages as Ex. xxiv. 16, 17; Num. 
ix. 17, 18, 22, x. 12, neither the mention of the 

cloud, nor the constant use of tlie verb in 

tlie Hebrew provoke any reference to tlie Sliechi- 
nah. Hence, as regards the use of the word She- 
chtn»k in the Tnrgums, it limy lie defined as a 
periphrasis for God whenever He is said to dwell 
on Zion, amongst Israel, or between the chern 
biin, and so on, in order, as l>efore said, to avoid 
tlie slightest approach to materialism. Ear nmst 
frequently this term is introduced when the verb 

occurs iu the Ileb. text; but occasionally, 
in some of the above-cited instances, where it does 
not, but where the Pnraphnist wished to intcriMm* 
an attraction, corresponding to Pn newer, to break 
tlie bolder autliropo|Mitliy of the Hebrew writer. 

Our view of tlie Targunmtic notion of tbe She- 
chiuah would not le complete if we did not add, 
that though, ns we kave st-en, tlie Jews reckoned 
the Shecliinah among the marks of the Divine fa- 
vor which were wanting to tbe second temple, they 
manifestly expected the return of tbe Sliecliinali in 
tbe da)s of tlie Messiah. Thus Hag. i. 8, “ Build 
tlie house, and I will take pleasure iu it, mid I will 
t« glorified, saith tlie Ixird,” is paraphrased by 
Jonathan, “ 1 will cause my Sliecbinah to dwell in 
it in glory.” Zech. ii. 10, “ lx> I come, and I will 
dwell in the midst of thee, saith the lx>rd,” is para- 
phrased “ I w ill lie revealed, and will cause my 
Sliecbinah to dwell in the midst of thee; ” and viii. 
3. “ I mu returned unto Zion, and will dwell in the 
midst of Jerusalem,” is paraphrased “ I will make 
my Shechiuah dwell iu the midst of Jerusalem; ” 
and lastly, in Ex xhii. 7, 0, in the vision of the re- 
turn of tlie Glory of God to tlie Temple, Jonathau 


la his noiea oo Josephus, tri«* to 
•vs thing* were all In tbe second 
> Jssrphe* my the Urita and Thutn- 
ftn Wot ton’s Timiiiiom *, etc., p. xl 
• f , Sl falx. 17, and Kslisch on £x. ixlv. 


* In Ps. Ixviii. 17 (ltf, A. V.), the Targuni has ,f the 
W’ord of the Lord has desired to place hi* Shechiuah 
upon Zion.” 

d Always (as ter as I have observed) rendered hy 
the Chaldee PHC?. 
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pamplr.i*,- “Son of man, tbb b the place 1 
of Hit* house i t tlie throne of my glory , and thin b 
the place of the hon«e of the dwelling of my 
hhecbinali, where 1 will make my Shechitiah dwell 
In the uiiiUt of the children of Israel for ever. . . . 
Now let them nut away their idoU . . . and I 
will make my Shechin *h dwell in the midat of them I 
lor ever.” Compare la. iv. 5, where tlie return of 
the pillar of cloud hy day and fire by night b 
foretold as to take place in the days of ti e Messiah. 

As regard* the visible manifestation of the Di- 
vine Presence dwi lluig amongst the Israelites, to 
which the term >lwvhiuah ha* attached itself, the | 
Idea which the ditlnent accounts in Scripture con- | 
vey i* that of a most brilliant and glorimi* light,® 
envek |«ed in a cloud, and usually concealed hy the] 
ch nd. s<> that the cloud itself was for the most part 
alone \ bible : hut on particular occasions the glory * 
ap|*aivd. '11(11* at the Exodus, “the l>oid went 
before ” the Israelites “ by day in a pillar of cloud 
.... and by night in a pillar of fire to give 
them light ’* And again we read, that thb pillar 
“was a cloud and darkne**” to the Egyptians, | 
• * hut it gave light hy night ” to the Israelites, 
flut in tlie morning watch ’‘tlie l/*rd kinked unto 
tlie host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire j 
and of the cloud, and troubled the host of the 
Egyptians: " *. t. as Plulo 'quoted by Patrick) ex- J 
plain* it, “the fiery apjwaranoe of tlie lVity slione 
forth from the cloud.” and by its amazing bright- 
ness eon founded them. .V* too in the Pirke Elic/er 
it is said. “The Blessed «.•*! *p{>cared in his 
gk-ry upon the sra, and it fled l^ k: *’ with which 
Patrick cotn|»arc* Ps Ixxvii. 1G, “ The water* taw 
thee, o hod, the waters saw tlier; they were 
afnud: ” where the Targutn has, “They saw thy 
Sheclnnalt m the midst of tlie water*. “ In Ex 
xix. 9, “the laud said to Mow*, lo>, 1 come unto 
tliee in a thick ckmd,” and accordingly in ver. 1G 
we read that “a thick ck*ud ” resteil •* upon the 
mount.” and in vcr. 18, that “ Mount Sinai wa» 
altogether < •«* a smoke, Urjinr the laird descended 
ii|mn it in firr ” And this i* further expUined, 
Ei. xxiv 1**, wlit-rr we read that •• the gk*ry of the 
lowd xh-le upon Mount Mnai. and the ckmd cov- 
ered it (». t as Al<n E/ra etpl.iins it. the glory ) 
six this ” Put uj«»*i the vexenth day. when the 
1 oed edits! ••unto Moses out of the midst of the 
cloud.” lb. re wii a breaking forth of the glory 
thn ugh the rk.ud; for *• the sight of the gk»ry of 
the latnl was like devouring fire on the top of the 
mount in the eyes of tlie children of Israel,'* ver. 
17- N» again when hod as it were t« x »k [*>*«e*«ioii 
of the I almiarU* at it* first coinplrtioii fl.x. xl 34. 
.Vi , *• the c|, ..id covrrrd the tent of the congrega- 
tion 'extern »!lv*. and the gk-rr of the lord filleil 
the Ta!<mulr w if h 111 .and M.^e* *\« not ible to 
enter ml., the tent • f the congregation ” rather, 
of meet imi, ; just a* 4 I the did m it >< m of S k loon's 
Temple ( 1 K viu in. II '. ‘ the cloud bh d the 
bouse of the |»rd. *o that the prnst* could l,"t 
slain! to minister leesusr of the « hod. hr the gh>ri 
t *f the |>*fd I vl f ihd the bon*«* of the la.fd " III 
tlie Tahm* k-. I snrr. as in the !eii pie, I li i* wns 
otd* a tmjsmri si ite of t h mgs , for throughout 
t 1 h* h«k* of leiltl us and N’t mler* We find M<»*«w 
(sH.sIsntlt eiitrfii g 11 to the I I’srnai le Ami when 
he <lid •*». t fie cl d s fi . ft p-ste i our it extern ill \ . 
lark by day, and tumorous at night (Xuni. ix. 1 

• Tlw Armine e « |.re**e*<i , eocrespondlnf lo Ihs 

the i(««A uf Ui* Tsrj(uui«, U a ward *tfmfj I of /14 */, 
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16 ), esme down and stood at the door of tlie Tala*- 
nacle, and the laml hiked with Moan inside. “ Ww 
to face, aa a man talk«tb with his friend” 1 Ex 
xxxiii 7-11). It was tin «m b ••reasHiut that Moaas 
“ heard the voice of 01 e *peaLuig onto hint froia 
off the mercy-seat that w ** mum iltr ark of teat* 
mony, from between the two r! rrubim* ” iNom 
vii. 89), in accordance with kb xxt. 22; Ijct xvi 
2. But it does not ap;*-..r that liiegt. n vxtfn it- 
ually seen either by Mt.v* or ll»e people. tVcw n- 
ally, however, it flashed forth from tbe cloud whsrh 
concealed it; as Ex. xvi. 7. 10; Irr ix. H. 23, whew 
“ tlie glory of the loud ap;mred unto all the pro- 
pk*,*’ according to a previous promise; or a* Nom. 
xiv. 10, xvi. 19, 42. xx. 6, suddenly, to strike tame 
io the people in their rrlelliou. ITe bst ocean* mi 
on which the gk*ry of tlie lx>rd ap|«ml was that 
mentioned in Sum. xx. G, wl rn they were m k»- 
desh ill live 40th year of the Isoliiv si*i munu tired 
for want of water: and the last exprea* ment .00 of 
tlie cloud a* v id) ly present over the I alwmarie b 
in l>eut xxxi- lft, just l>efore the death of M'wea 
Tbe cloud had not been mention'd ieh re sirce tbw 
second year of tl»e Kx«m1uv fNum. x 11. 34. xu ft. 
10 v ; but as the description in Nun*, 't. E p * 23 . lx 
xl. 38, relates to the whole Unicoi tl.eir vuv'cnsfi 
in the wilderness, we may eonchu e tf.at si all 
events the cloml vitil ly a*xoiu(iam«si tlwm thnargh 
all tbe migratiiuui non tinned in Xuut. uiia.. t d 
they rem'hdl the plains ot M.*ab, ami t.U M 
died. Eroin this time we hate |m mel.t., i, w‘» 
ever in the history either of the » k nd. < r of t.w 
gk*ry, or of tfie voj< e from Iwtwcen the clienn .tu. 
till the devlievtmn of Nolmnou « lemple l tut 
it b certain that the \ik was still Uie spe, ud 
be»l of hod's presence and power '.b«h in . iv . vi . 
1 Nam. iv.; P* Uvui. 1 tf . : c*uo|*arrti with Nun* 
X. 35: P*- cxxxii 8. Ixii. 1. xat 1 . and sii.ee su< h 
|*t**age* as I Sun o 4, 21. 22 2 v a>n vi 2. IN 
Xeix. 7; 2 K. xix. 15 *e*lll lo in 1 p| 1 csTtM iwd 
manifestation of hod * Pn****!.^ m tl*e > ksnl 1 #- 
tweetl the rlierubim, And that la-s 1 v 1 2 sreo^si 
to promise so much, and that ue-re general ctj-rew- 
tioiis, such aa IV it. 1 1. cxixii. 7, 8. 1 l, 1 4. hi* 1 
2: It. viii. 18, Ac . thus anju rr much m* tv |« i*t. 
we may {A-rfi.i|o c. nr Jude that the ebanj rf-l 
continue, though wuh shorter or k 1 *ger tntrtrup 
tH»U*. to dwrll |**tw«eu *• t he efirru .ins «*f ghc* 
shallowing the mercy seat.” until tf*c deatns* t»« 
of the Temple by Nd uchadm tj*r [Uuua, 
MorjtT ui 2249 U ] 

ITe allusions in the N*. T to tlie N|,ecf r \b arw 
not unfre,|iHuit I fms in the »ri,*iit tfe N* 

tivity. the wopts, •* I > ». I he* angel of the l/vtl rsnj 
U|mn tliem. and the gk rv of I tic la»nl dnwie n****** 
ahitit them” d.nke li 9 . f,Jk<wn] hr the a^fwJV 
tioii uf “the multitmle of the liearenb b*^t. r. 
call the afifwarani'e of the |h\ine glory <wi S * 
when ** lie *liincd forth frmu and r*'t* w.ti 

ten t In 1 Usjnds of saints” « I Vnt xxxiu 2. c\ • • 
P» I w v in. 17; \cts\in 5 1: Heb n 2. kx xua t 
I he “ hod of gk >r r ” 1 Vets »n 2. 55 . “ t 
ubiins of gk»rv ” 'llrb. it 5 , •* the g*ex Ihe 
it. 4 1 , and other hke p«*»age<r air d,*l,net rr* r 
ences lo the m*nif*-stat on* of tie gkey in the » 1 
T. NVhen we reod ill -lohn 1 14. tk*i • the \V l 
was made f!esb, and dm It an -mg us <• r«trw«* 
ir r.Mir • and w« t “ lie UI hi* gk rr. or ir, 2 * W 
xu. 9, ** that the |»iwer uf l Lrisi mat r«*t tpit 


» la Mrbrww Cba44*. 
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■•‘'"(Arifnji'iap /*' fyj); or ui Her. xxi. 3, 

• BohoLd the taUn.acle of God is with men, and 
Ha will dwell with them ” (j) tncifiAi rod 0«oC 

• . « • tral <rrv}Kte<rei fitr* currant), we have not 
•qIj re fe r en ces to tha Shechinah, but are dis- 
tinctly taught to connect it with the incarnation 
■ad future coming of Messiah, as type with anti- 
type. Nor can it be doubted that the constant 
connection of the second advent with n cloud, or 
doods, and attendant angels, points in the same 
direction (Matt. xxvi. 64; Luke xxi. 27; Acts i. 9, 
11; 2 The*, i. 7, 8; Rev. i.7). 

It should also be specially noticed that the at- 
tendance of angels is usually associate 1 with the 
shechinah. These are most frequently called (Ez. 

xi. ) cherubim; but sometimes, as in Is. vi., 
•craphiin (comp. Rev. iv. 7, 8). In Ex. xiv. 19, 

• the angel of God ” is spoken of in connection 
with the cloud, and in l>euL xxxiii. 2, the descent 
■poo Sinai is described as being “ with ten thou- 
■tads of saints ” (comp. Ps. lxviii. 17 ; Zeeli. xiv. 

I . The predominant association, however, is with 
the cherubim, of which the golden cherubim on the 
merry-scat were the representation. And this 
pat fcrve to the interpretation that hus l-een put 
apon <•€». iii. 24, 6 as being the earliest notice ol 
the bhrehinah, ouder the symbol of a pointed 
line , dwelling let ween the cherubim, and consti- 
tetang that local Presence of the I^ord from which 
t his went forth, and before which the worship of 
Adam and succeeding patriarchs Wats performed 
i*e Hale's CMnmoL ii. 94; Smith's Stu r. Annal. 

1 173, 176. 177 ). Parkhnrst went so far as to im- 
agine a talemacle containing the cherubim and the 
giurv all the time from Adam to Mo*e* (Heb. Lex. 
p 623). It it, however, pretty certain that the 
renous appearances to Abraham, and that to Moses 
m the bush, were manifestations of the Itivine 
Mystv similar to thoae later ones to which the 
la* >b«rhinah is applied (see esjtecially Acts vii. 

2 . lor further information the reader is referred, 

> rsfn the works quoted a Noe, to the articles 

• uh d, Aw*, t’liKHirs, to Wilier, Realtcb. art. 

lloskw; to Bishop Patrick's («■ mmentary; to 
Iwniorf. ///*/. Arc. F<od. c. xi. ; and to lowmsn, 
in Us /UoiiKfll, A. C. H. 

SHEDEUK n*ritr [dtvimyofjire, Ges.; 
trader of n rrv*t •(!**», 1 lint] : Jfliovp! [Vat. 

wrmf m Nam vii. 30;] Alex. Eftiovp in Nuiu. 
l i. a. 10: Spirit i ). The father of Elizur, chief 
4 the trite dt Kruten at the time of the Exodus 

• Sara. i. 5, ii. 10, ni. 30. 35, x. 18). It hasheeu 
nvjectored {jUttMhr. d. /hut. Movy. <>tt. xv. 

• r* , that the name is compounded of Shaddsi. 

SHEEP. I'be well-known domestic animal 
from the earliest perusl has contributed to 
the wants <4 mankind. Si -rep were an important | 
pert of i Ur peswiont of the ancient Hebrews and 

• •weUm nations genenlly. Tlie tir*i mention 
W sharp urviin in Gen. iv. 2. The following are 
ttw pnsn)ai Biblical allusions to these animals. 
TWt were used In the sacrificial offerings, loth the 
•dak animal (Ex. it 24; 1 K. viii. 63; 2 Cbr. 

nh 23 and the lamb, IPIjJS* u. “a male 


• TW wpewrion of St. Paul's has a stogular re- 
mtaaw to the Rabbinical « log. that of eighty 
pmtmm W tfiUwi tba elder, thirty were worthy that tkt 
•w-kasl sA r+ut r, ■! (Ann ; and of tbsas Jona- 

j*mm Mibv of i he Targum) was tbs flnt (Wolt &b. 
a v a. lift). 
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from one to three yean old,*’ but young lambs of 
the first year were more generally used in the offer- 
ings (see Ex. xxix. 38; Lev. ix. 3, xii. 6; Num. 
xxviii. 9, Ac.). No lamb under eight days old was 
allowed to be killed (I*v. xxii. 27). A very young 

lamb was called nbij tah h (see 1 Saiu. vii. 9; 
Is. Ixv. 25). Sheep and Lambs formed an impor- 
tant article of food ( 1 Sam. xxv. 18 ; 1 K. i. 19, iv. 
23; Ps. xliv. 11, Ac.). The wool was used as 
clothing (I^v. xiii. 47; Deut. xxii. 11; Prov. xxxi. 
13; Job xxxi. 20, Ac.). [Wool.] Trumpets may 
have been made of the horns of rams (Josh. vi. 4) 
though the rendering of the A. V. in this passage 
is generally thought to lie incorrect. 44 Roms' 
skins dyed red ” were used as a covering for tlie 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 6). Sheep and lambs were 
sometimes paid as tribute (2 K. iii. 4). It is very 
striking to notice the immense numbers of sheep 
that were reared in Palestine in Biblical times: see 
for instance 1 Chr. v. 21 ; 2 Chr. xv. 11, xxx. 
24: 2 K. iii. 4; Job xlii. 12. Especial mention 
is made of the sheep of liozrah (Mic. ii. 12; 
Is. xxxiv. 6) in tlie laud of Edom, a district well 
suited for pasturing sheep. 44 Baahati and Gilead " 
are also mentioned as pastures (Mic. vii. 14). 
“ I«arge parts of Carmel, Knshan, and Gilead, ” sa 's 
Thomson (Land and Book, p. 205), 44 are at their 
proper seasons alive with countless Hocks ” (see 
also p. 331). ‘‘The flocks of Kedar*' and 44 the 
rams of Nebaiotb,” two sons of lshmael (lien. xxv. 
13) that settled in Arabia, are referred to in Is. lx. 7. 
Sheep- shearing is alluded toGcu. xxxi. 19, xxxviii. 
13; Deut xv. 19: 1 Sam. xxv. 4: Is. liii. 7, Ac. 
Sheep dogs were employed in Biblical times, as is 
evident from Job xxx. 1, “ tlie dogs of my flock.” 
From the manner in wbicli they are spoken of by 
the ]*itriarch it is clear, as Thomson (/.and *m>l 
Book , p. 202) well observes, that the oriental shep- 
herd-dogs were very different animals from the 
sheep-dogs of our own land. Ihe existing breed 
are described as lieing “ a mean, sinister, ill-con- 
ditioned generation, which are kept at a distance, 
kicked about, and half-starved, with nothing noble 
or attractive about them." They were, however, 
without doubt, useful to the shepherds, more espe- 
cially at night, in keeping otf the wild lieasts that 
prowled al>out the hills and valleys (comp. Theoc. 
Id. v. 106). Shepherds in Palestine and the East 
generally go before their flocks, which they induce 
to follow by calling to them (comp. John x. 4: Ps. 
lxxvii. 20, lxxx. 1), though they also drove them 
(lien, xxxiii. 13). [Shkmikiuk] It was usual 
amongst the ancient Jews to give names to sheep 
and goats, as in England we do to our dairy entile 
(aw John x. 3). This practice prevailed amongst 
the ancient Greek* (see 1‘heoc. Id. v. 103): — 

| Ovk Tat ipvoi o&roc 4 Kwtwpoc, a r* Kmd« ; 
The following quotation from Hartley’s Rt$<nrchrt 
in ( irtect >•,» ! the l.*nnt. p 321, is so strikingly 
illustrative of tlie allusions in John x 1-16, that we 
cannot do letter than quote it: 44 Having had my 
attention directed last night to the word* in John 
x. 3, I asked my man if it was usual in Greece to 
give names to the sheep, lie informed me that it 


b " 11s drow out tbs man, and stationed his Stw* 
rhlnah of olii between the two ebrrubtm ” (JerusaL 

Targum) ; (Heb Mb.> 

See Patrick On Qm. 1U.96. 
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wu, and (bat the sheep obeyed (be shepherd wlien | 
lie called them by tlieir names. This rooming I 
bad an opportunity of xerifxing the trutli of tbi* 
remark. Passim; by a flock of sheep, I asked the 
sbeplierd the Mine qiMttiun which I had put to 
the senanf, and he gate me the Mine answer. I 
then I«de him call one of his sheep. He did so, 
and it instautlx led its |io storage and )U coni|mn- 
ions and ran up to the bands of the shepherd 
with signs of pVasure ami with a prompt obedience 
which 1 bad noter l*(bre ol*served in any other 
animal. It is ainn true in this country that 4 a 
■trai ler will they not follow, but will flee from 
him.* Fite d»e /herd told me that many of bis 
sheep were still wild, that thev had not let learned 
their names, but that hr teaching them they would 
all learn them.” See also Thom (p 201 ) : 44 The 
sbeplierd calls sharply from tin e to time to remind 
the sheep of his presence: they know his voice and 
follow on: but if a stranger call they stop short, 
lift up their heads in alarm, and if it is repeated 
they turn and flee, I .oca use they know not the 
voice of a stranger.** * 



It -talk'd tthrep 


Tie ci »in iimni slierp of Svria and Palestine are 
tlie bm**l-l ill < Ont l */<mrsr/ ttut |. and a \:inrtr of 
tie r>>M n ^ to sheep of this conntrv iOr i$ weirs' 
the ac*^*rding to |{tiwll f .(/»/*/*», 

li 1(7) (be t*e**»d tailed kind has long G*rti 
reared in Syria. Arutoile, who lixed more thin 
2,min years ago, ei|*reMly mentions Syrian slieep 
Wltii tail* a esil it axle 111 is «»r another xarictx of 
ttir i|n us i* ai*o mit i<~rd In lirmlolili nil llJiaa 
orruir ng in Arabia. Hk fat tail of the slieep is 
1*0**141 alhnle.1 to in la*x. Ill !l. »ll. •*!. etc., as the 
lat aid the » I • U* rump tint was to I* taken off 
bar I 1>X tl>e l.i<k I ■me, and was to l*r roliiilinnl on 
ti*e altar I lie h..». hi Syria use this mass of tat 
iiatn«l tif Aral* butUr, which i* often ran* id see 
*1 homoai, Js'tmi a>*U p. I# 7 J - [UirikK, 

Auier. *»l J 

• • Dr T>ow ’•»***'* rwv*«*rt* In I l*»*»H»Uf*e» nf these 
•rails of (■••tor*. \,U m Hi* Kast ars ter) Interesting 
U— * ami /» w «4 .13 « Mi II 

t Non* «»f lliw iii'Uiiort rl'nj bi Jerome and oltiers 
ars sivt parsitrl* with that in question Tbs 
tttMM wblurwl. with I be sin»|>ll. n < t Hi«*w Wli*. h speak 
wt Sslninl Ui'S|et ir* tetrft 'par tan women imtrr ran- 
rsbr ro eaaww in slurb **< <»{ anluiats tbsui- 


The whole passage in Gen. xxx which bwn «■ 
the subject of Jacob's stratagem with 1 jtf«n*» dwf 
is involved in coushleraUe perplexity, and Jacob e 
conduct in this matter has tern severely and un- 
compromisingly condemned hi some writers VI • 
touch upon the quest .on briefly in its it- k^veml 
tearing. It is altogether ini|»u**iblr to arevKint far 
the complete success which intruded Jarm. • dn<v 
of setting peeled rods liefore tlie ewe* .umI %he~c*s*t* 
as they came to drink iu the watering trough*, ou 
n liural t/ruundt. Tire Greek fattier* h>r the n*.w( 
part ascribe the result to the direct ^eriii..i, „t ttm 
Oeity, whereas Jerome and the latiti lathers regard 
it as a mere natural operatiuii of the itnagiiat ttm. 
adducing as illustrations in point xanous devices 
that have been resorted to by the ancient* in U* 
cases of mares, asses, etc. (see Op|asn. i %"cy ». 
•127, 307; Pliny, //. X. \ii. 10, and the ptwaam 
from Quintilian, Hippocrates. and Galm, as cAmd 
by Jerome. Grotiu*, and itucliart). Kien :ruitug 
lire general truth of Liirse iiniincrt, ami ir^*o%h 
edging tiie curious eflrct winch prmhir *.giiu bf 
the power of the imagination do «wva*.o*-.ui « psw> 
duce in tlie fetus of minx amiiuti*. x rt mr n»«al 
agree with tlie Greek fa fliers and axri'c ti« prv- 
I diictiou of Jacob s *j lotted *d.erp ,ind g«ota to 1 *i* > b* 
| agency. Tlie whole «|iie*:i«.ii ha* Urn cairj.ii* 

| considered by Nltschinann i /Ac ( • ayo m 

| 7 Acs. .W. Ti r->L J'ttil. i. 2 >2-2'G . from skua 
we quote tlie following postage : •• latrnmr itaq «. 
cum Yo*sio aiusque pit* xir is.hu-* /trtaumm u» 

a<,IHOU fl» in (ant ttut in 'tat iOaUltH n>lj HCa/r »*, at 
plus in b«ic negotio dixuia* tnhuenduui rwrurtuii. 
quw silo concurs!! sic deb lelu causa seem.** i.a 
adauxit ut quod ea sola secundum naturm. p rm- 
stare lion x air ret id dixin.t lined .ti..ic • pr* u*. 
i luram pia-»tarel; ” and then NiI*k. insnn nus ti s* 
passage III (sell. XXXI. o-lJ, wlirfr Jam*. merwu. 
states that his auece»s was due to lux me ii.nr^t 
ence: for it is hard to lehrxe that J t« 

I uttering nothing but a tissue of w i. . 

| .ip|M-nrs U> l*e the »»plMo|i of haii*<*i ■//■*' n. • 
l ii/. ('••mmrnt. Gen. xu. and mi . w. .• r*. re- 
sents the patrimh a* *• ini’ In-J.i g * rm .t. g 
fraud* suggested i>\ hi* fertile u.*«i t « n. ai .1 ti--* 
abusing tbe suth< nil of (,od in cuirr.i g * r jwC. 
fxmglhcm.” Mr jit aware that a *t. . _r-»*rv 
• 1 1 rti« nil \ in the imiid* «*f am e f* r» * « r* * >.». if 
the si o*e rtpl m.it «*n I e .nl« p’**1 . b> l wr ..a'* ns 
other alternstiie. f« r, a* p*tr.< k h.»* o' **r* r»l * b* 
anx sbefiberd n**w Irx 1 1 1 • * d«-x ire. in. 1 h- w d r ^4 
find it do w hat it did then bx a I ix u.e .a«re .» ^ • 

I hr greater dith*ultt » 1 1 '•!•-« I t<* t* I . •* •’w-i-C 

that t»o*l would h*»e d i»- tlx u f»r «t»'i t.. *■ -y Jn- 

oil* to act Ir.iudnk titlx towmis In* rle I t sfw 
wr quite sure th *t liirre wa« anx / « i- t l*i»t • 

•inti. III Ine milter/ Ma*l i*e*4* I «4 Ion ism 
side,! he in. t'l hair n*n..ui nl llw d w ..f * a 1 ** • 
Hlgg irdl» ct iiomt all in* dsxs lie I ** srr«ro t.« 
nionex |*»* mg ill « ir 1 . 1.1 1 1 • 1 i I * (**f t...if*erw» inn. 

I jban r*.|it«-»-rs in* cxtllr 1* mI 11 r»e**r>f o- »»Ur- 
al.|x Ululrf Js<'"** s in *n igrlnent . t*i*l *0 liw ret .m 
he got w.ta imlur treat meiil sod s rtw stsnt df-ls 

trim, sml uni rrfl— lU>n« of |*k*nitr*i> *.' ».*• •— 1 

l*ie rausr of —him* trial br*l |*<i,l**r-li In 1 , b * 
K.W4-uin iUrr. h*>«r*rr * V **’ *• < i**s ItM'Ssr 

1 /> ti* roiur.-i. I,r rinsii x»r»*.a* rj. 1 1 J 4.1 4* 

m* a writer by wti.-n !’*•> r *n*r*r* «<|* *• •*, is ewn 
firmed. Ms bars btsu ui.«t*s to gmm s*<sw Is Ikfe 
| work. 
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m tk put of fjkn to strike a liard bargain with 
kia (Gen. xxxi. 7 U God vouchsafed to deliver 
Jacob out at the bauds of his hard master, and to 
pa ris h Lalion for his cruelty, which He did by 
pinlif out to Jacob how he could secure to him- 
self krga Hacks and abundant cattle. God was only 
***** Jacob to olitain that which justly belonged 
so kins, but which Laban's rapacity refused to 
gnat. •• Were it bwfol," says Stackhouse, “ for 
asy private person to make reprisals, the injurious 
hast limit Jacob bad received from Laban, iioth in 
knporiug a wife upon hiiu and prolonging his servi- 
tude without wages, was enough to give hiui both 
tbs provocation and the privilege to do so. God 
Almighty , 'however, was pleased to take the deter - 
aimum of the whole matter into his own hands." 
This seems to ns the best way of understanding 
this disputed subject.* 

The following Hebrew words occur as the names 
ef sheep: -,K2, fX?, or HJS, a collec- 

bw noun to denote “a flock of sheep or goats," 
Is which is opposed the noun of unity, 7107, “ a 
ket p " or “ a goat," joined to a mnsc. where 

- raise" or “he^unts" are signified, and with a 
ha. when “ ewes " or 44 she-goats " are meant, 
though ewn in this case sometimes to a muse, (as 

to Gen. xul 10): 44 a ram;" Vn, «» 

rwe;** Q3QS or 44 a fomb," or rather «» a 

Amp at a year okl or above." opposed to 

- s sucking or very young lamb; " "TS »• another 

tor. applied to a lamb as it tkijm (*V]3) in the 


As the sheep is an emblem of meekness, patience, 
and submission, it is expressly mentioned as typi- 
fying these qualities in the person of our blessed 
Lord (Is. liii. 7 ; Acts viii. 32, Ac ). The relation 
that exists between Christ, “ the chief Shepherd," 
and bis members, is beautifully compared to that 
which in the East is so strikingly exhibited by the 
shepherds to their flocks (see Thomson, Land and 
Book, p. 203). W. H 

• SHEEPCOTE. [SiiEKPfoi.D.] 

• SHEEPFOLD. The original woiils for 
this expression in the Old Testament are iTT TJ, 
nb?p, ETnptpp (dual, with reference to the 

troughs which divided them), nnd HVn?? 
and in the N. T., aoA^ t wpoftirw (John xL 
1) and owA^ and wotfiyri (the latter erroneously) 
(John x. 1G). Sheepfolds as usually constructed 
in the East, according to Thomson {Land and 
Book, i. 299), are 44 low, flat buildings, erected on 
the sheltered side of the valleys, and, when the 
nights are cold, the flocks are shut up in them, 
but in ordinary weather they are merely kept 
within the yard." During the day of course they 
are led forth to pasture by the shepherds. The 
folds 44 are defended by a wide stone wall, crowned 
by sharp thorns which the wolf will rarely attempt 
to scale. The leopard and panther, however, when 
pressed with hunger, will overleap the thorny 
hedge," and make havoc of the flock. Many little 
villages in Syria, especially in the Buka* a between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lel<mon, consist of sheepcotes or 
have sprung from them, anil have the syllable 
Hauth (herd-fold) prefixed to their names. In 
Greece the writer has seen folds built merely of • 



jampot oT bunhes or branches, placed at the en- 
trmw of com, natural, or made for the purpose 
to the side of kills or rocky ledges. A porter kept 
u» Aw at the larger sheepfolds. [Porter, Amer. 


A soistra 
Ugoity 


■lotion In John x. 1(1, or at least am- 
id " being susceptible of a twofold 
the exquisite beauty of tbe passage, 
than shall be ooe fold and one shep- 


herd," it should read : “ and there shall be one 
flock, one shepherd." The A. V. confuses avAlj 
end Totprri, and we necmsarily lose in nny render- 
ing tbe alliterative succession of Totfiyti nnd wot- 
The Saviour no doubt refers more immedi- 
ately in ths figure to the union of dews and Gentiles 
in the faith and blessings of the gospel. “ Sheep- 
cote " occurs in the A. V. three times interchange- 
ably with “ sbeepfold." 11 


• VtlsVM 


this perplexing question to 


with the grmrmlbt received opinion that 
k Um work of ooe and the same 
sow floss, we must allow that there 
Ky that those portions of the narra- 


tive which relate to Jacob's stratagem with tbs 
" peeled rods," are etrributable, not to the Ktohistn 
or ancient source, but to the supplementary ft loviatu 
writer. 
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• SHEEP- MASTER (2 K. iii. 4). [Siiw- 

SHEEP GATE, THE (l^SH IJ??: 
tvA^ ^ wpo0mri$cJi ■ porta yreyte). One of the 
irate* of Jerusalem as rel •uilt by Ncbemiab (Neh. 
iii. 1, 32; xii- 39). It stood between the tower or 1 
Mrth and the chamler of Uie comer (iii- 32, 1 ) or ! 
ijate of the guard-lumae (iii- 39, A. V. *• prison- 
gate”). ihe Utter serin* to have been at the 
angle formed by the junction of the wall of the city 
of lUvid with that of the city of .lenutaleni pro|ter. 
Iiaving the >berp tiate on tlie north of it. (S*e tin* 
diagram in p. 1322. voL ii. ) According to the view 
taken in the article Jhfil>Ai.kM, tf the city of 1 Hs- 
vid occupied a space on the mount Moriah al*>ut 
coinciding with that Iwtweeii the south wall ot the 
platform of the 1 Suite of the Hock and the south 
wall of the //am, a »*->/*** if* Die position of the 
hlieep Itste mat therefore have I ceil on or near that 
of tlie Hah tl k- fxtmn. Ikrtle-iu (Lxey. //and- 
bud r, on Nehemiah, p. 144 i is right in pUcing it 
on the east side of the city and on the north of the 
corner; but is wrong in pi icing it at the present 
St. MepU’ii ■ 4i.de, since no wall existed near I \ so 
far to tite east as that, till after tlie death ot Christ- 
[J MilvW.KM] 

I lie po»4 which w.4s near the Sheep tiate (John 
r 2; A- V. inaccurately “ market") waa pml—hly 
tlw present Hamuuim iJi-Shefa. (j. 

8HKKP-M ARKKT. THR (John r. 2). 
The word ** market *’ is an interfs >laUon of our 
translators. pt-smly after Luther, who has SchaJ 
Au»a. 1 he words ot the original are 1 rr} wpo~ 
Harney % to which should probably be supplied not 
market but gate, wvAy, ■* in tbe LXX. version of 
the [HAsaage* in Nehcimah quoted in the foregoing 
article. llie Vulgate connects the wpoHarnci\ 
with tlie «oAvu£i,#i>a. and reads /VoAwuu p<*- 
fiN * ; while the Synar omits all mention of the 
tUep. and names only **a pUce of f*aplism.” 

ii. 

• SH KKTS, only in Judg. xiv. 12, 13, and there 
*• slort* ” in tlie margin. The Hebrew it 

r Ur where* only in l*rov. xxii. 24 ami (s. iii. 23, 
where the A. V render* •• fine linen.’ The LXX. 
has ill the different pi or* oir&orit or /Jovrtnra, 
and tlie Yulg. «><</. mi. It «u something worn 
bv men and woii'«n, as the jiua^es show, 

aiid must hate ii an article of dre*»a. It may 
hair I writ a thm covering of linen woni next to tlie 
Udy as a shirt (tint. Knl >. or a h-*ae night- 
wrajpjrT thrown .iround oiie on taking oft his other 
garments iVid«*hut/' In tlie Utter case it cor- 
re»|«>n<U lieorly t*» tie lifirk turbmr comp. Mark's 
0 irS<s*a Vwl yuuroi , n*. **1 • It formed rt of 

tlie rotund will, h V*n.«.u was to give to tlie 
I'hllid i es if tlirv six -id. I discover ins riddle « it ii in 
tlie ani" ilited time Jndg. Xiv 1 2 It It Was 
rvulcMiv at t Ii at fwr.*«d an article of v alue or lux- 
ury among 1 tie Lhuidnc*. as It was still later 
among t; e H« trews • Is ill 23: I’m*, ixxi. 24 u 

w • S r^irist tills rv"*i»etjng the site of " the 

rili of Ifettl — uieWr JitmUH, J is., Mar ths 
rtd Amo r*l 1 S W’ 

• Tbe rharar'rr nearly re— mtdes that of .^amarl'an 
MAA . *llb“ II,'I| II Is (I. I .jUi'e l.lentWsl "till It. Tlie 

ll.het* stvl w*mar 1 Uti ■ s i r to tie diver- 

ged fepeswentM lives of s*ai— niilrr fl«nn ss nut he 
Ialwn 4 free- wuni -4 Uwr letter* Tbos Uts Zeis 


SHEKEL 

Filret calls In question the c o studj wmmmk wH 
finity between cuMv end (Lex. s. w.). 

H. 

• SHEFELAH [Sktokla.] 

SHEHARI'AH (PP“ W# [J'komJ, *rO»J 
laapiat ; [Vat. 2wp4SA«;J Alex. Xmmpex' «S* w '* k - 
A llenjamite, son of Jemham (1 i’l.r rui. 

20). 

SHEKEL. In a former article [Mo.nt I a 
full account lias been given of tlie enn* e^Ard 
•liekels, w hich are found with in- npf;*<i* in th* 
Samaritan 6 character : so that the present art 'ie 
wrill only contain iHdicew of a few particuUr* ivtat 
ing to the Jewish coinage which did rn4 Ub 
within tbe plan of the former. 

It may, in tbe first place, be desirable to mew 
tion, that although some shekels are tout*! with 
Hebrew letters instead of .Samaritan, these are un- 
doubtedly all forgeries. It is the nwre levnLul to 
make this statement, as In some t*»4s of h gh 
reputation, e. y. Walton’s /‘< <ly t /< *f t, these sLrtdi 
are eugraird as if they were genuine. It is bardli 
necessary to suggest tbe reasons which may has* 
le«l to this sene* of forgeries. But tbe dirWmxw 
let ween the two is i*ot confined to the irttrrs o*,;» . 
the Hebrew shekels are much br^cr ai^f thir i«t 
than the Samaritan, so that a per— m might dis- 
tinguish them merely by the touch, even ui^irr a 
covering. 

Our attention b. in the »»ext pbce. dirwrievl to 
the early notice* of these shekrb in lUldonmi 
writers. It might le tup|«*ed that in the M.dns, 
wlure one of the trraii*e» tears ll»e Utlr of •• *>***••- 
Inn" or we should fin«l w*me n.i<e». mit.« 

on the nibjf-ct. Hut this Imtie, I sung Om>trd to 
the consideration of tlie laws relating to the 
ment of the hclf-ahekel for the Ten |Jr, is of ci<j« 
useless fur our puq-we. 

j Some referener* are given to tlie w.eks <f Kwsi 
and Matuioiiides io»nteui|siriry writer* <4 ti»e la (tfe 
century i tor information relative to shrkcb tod tto 
forms ot Hebrew letters in ancient Lines: t^it Lae 
most important Hsbbiincal qmriatMm c.in, tvs 
Haver is tliat from It uab-iu, i e. Hotel** W -* 
// tr-S ’< /.«» n, who (reed al*<jt the reo.riA-nnr 
incut of tlie Idth century. lie d*»mtes a shekel 
which lie had tern, and of which tie '*•—*« 
read the inscription with ease. I le e»j —test 
which they gave of llie inscrifitX'fi was. «se -air 
I Mr id ha->htl flint, ** tie shekel *4 sfesns/' wd 
| <4i the other •• Jr rusalem the ll«4v " I be Anuf 
j was doubtless a mi»inter]»rrtal msi of the usuaJ i— ■■ 

| script Ion •* the shekel of Israel; ” lait the Utter 
c*<rrc*j*<-nds with the inscription <« o»*r •f#i#w 
(Haver, be .Vwrurs. p. 11) In tie l*Uh «»v t»sr* 
H. Aranas de lb**ii states that IL M<se* IW-Us 
had arraiigtAl a 4 iitlirsn, » e. NnnanLstt. a*; » «4 

from nuns, and |{. Mi n es Alaska/ ii the. I *l» 
It known I IS quotrvl by Haver as having re — i m- 
-me >« man tan ctuns. M in such a v ear of the re— - 
-datum of Israel, in such a yemr of aueh a k.i< 
And tie same K War. as iW lCe-w *<r Ac 

as be b cdkd by Harh kACi, fi*t4. H %*A i* p. 

and seven! other fetters sis rniisLj ktots- I— 
their origto. And the C ' *L*i of the II* tee- ayas 
bet la the —true aa that of tlte UsawrUaa . fce tf — 
make the two an. idle stroke- of the Ss—AAlu bate 
re— trace, It takes the llrbre- far— i 
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Ufik in hU 2WTM, “The Light of the 
E ye**” ;u« /’c*i Ocularum, u Beyer translates 
Os which would require not ’"HHO), 

lien— the Transform! or Samaritan letter*, end 
fimeribas m shekel of Israel which he bed seen, 
fitat the moet important passage of all is that in 
aback this writer quotes the description of a shekel 
■■a by Ham ban at St. Jean d’Acre, a. d. 1210. 
Hs gives mscriptioos as abo\e, “the Shekel of 
'asfcds,'* and 44 Jenaalem the Holy ; ” but he also 
dmarmines the weight, which he makes about half 

We find, there fore , that in early times shekels 
•me known to the Jewish Rabbis with Samaritan 
■■■riptiram, cor r es pon ding with those now found 
raeupt in one point, which is probably an error), 
wd corresponding with them in weight. These 
■* im p or ta nt eoosiderationa in tracing the his- 
•ey of this coinage, and we paas on now to the 
wheat mention of these shekels by Christian writ- 
n. We brim that W. Posted is the first Chris- 
tae writer who saw and described a shekel. He 
«as a Parisian traveller who visited Jerusalem 
ewfj in the 16th oentury. In a curious work pub- 
dsd by him in IMS, entitled Alphnbetum Duo - 
Lis Lmgmnntm, the following passage occurs, 
tftir dating that the Samaritan alphabet was the 
«vmal form of the Hebrew, he proceeds thus: — 

- 1 draw this inference from silver coins of great 
vdapjxty, which 1 found among the Jews. They 
w each store by them that I could not get one of 
tlen not othe rwis e worth a quincunx) for two 
r-J pecea. The Jews say they are of the time of 
s * — and they added that, hating the Samari- 
tan as tbry do, worse than dogs, and never speak- 
er to Lbetu. nothing endears these coins so much 
to Urn* as the consideration that these characters 
ms« t»oce in their common usage, nature, as it 
•re, yearning after the things of old. They say 
tarn st f miss Inn, now called Chus or Chuuetn- 
t'.-acA, in the masonry and in the deepest part of 
*«W rains, these coins are dug up daily.** ° 

PosLcfi give* a very bad wood-cut of one of these 
ukeis, but the inscription is correct. He was un- 
its to explain the letters over the vase, which 
•m became the subject of a discussion among the 
hwned man of Europe, which lasted for nearly two 
msmiea. Their attempts to explain them are enu- 
■■ dad by Bayer in his Treatise De Numis He - 
vw^owriraiii, which may be considered as the 
hw work which placed the explanation of these 
m on a aathfoctory basis. But it would obvi- 
»y ks a s rlrs* here to record so many unsuo- 
*w*d gneseea as Bayer enumerates. The work of 
foyer, although some of the authors nearly solved 
cafied forth an antagonist in Professor 
Tyetoem of Rostock, a learned Orientalist of that 


• Nall appears to have armoged his Samaritan 
•vhafcal tmm thaw colas. 

t Is fe sfee, «. f-, the following psassgs Aram the 

»— 1 1 : 7 to cno») v -n» vatan 

Vno) -jVid w wama 7a; -jutok.- 

foa (hanhs) noway, like that of Bw Cost be, does 
**• h*b n The moaning of this Is not very obvious, 
■w dsee Tyrt e e l svphaariuo appear quite aatisfoo- 
wt Oe adds, "does no* dedie, if need os an amu- 
* Vo AnU rather twqahne whether the expres- 
may ess havo asms rotation to that of « defiling 
hs heh," ea applied ts the oaaoofoal books of tbs 
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period. Several publications passed between them 
which it is unnecessary to enumerate, as Tychsen 
gave a summary of bis objections, in a small pam- 
phlet, entitled O. G. Tychsen, De Numis H*> 
braids Diatribe , qua simul ad Nuperas ill F. P. 
Bayerii Objectiones requmdctur (Rostochii, 1791). 
His first position is — That either (1) all the 
coins, whether with Hebrew or Samaritan inscrip- 
tions, are false, or (2) if any are genuine, they 
belong to Harcocebu — p. 6. This be modifies 
slightly in a subsequent part of the treatise, pp. 
52, 53, where he states it to he bis conclusion (1) 
that the Jews had no coined money before the time 
of our Saviour; (2) that during the rebellion of 
Bitrcocebtt (or B trcoziba)^ Samaritan money was 
coined either by the Samaritans to please the Jews, 
or by the Jews to please the Samaritans, and that 
the Samaritan letters were used in order to make 
the coins desirable as amulets! and (3) that the 
coins attributed to Simou Maccabeus belong to 
this period. Tychsen has quoted some curious 
passages, 6 but bis arguments are wholly untenable. 
In the first place, no numismatist can doubt the 
genuineness of the shekels attributed to Simon 
Maccabeus, or believe that they belong to the same 
epoch as the coins of Barcoceba. But as Tychsen 
never saw a shekel, be was not a competent judge. 
There is another consideration, which, if further 
demonstration were needed, would supply a very 
strong argument. These coins were first made 
known to Europe through Postell, who does not ap- 
pear to have been aware of the description given of 
them in Rabbinical writers. The correspondence 
of the newly-fonnd coins with the earlier descrip- 
tion is almost demonstrative. But they bear such 
undoubted murks of genuineness, that no judge of 
ancient coins could doubt them for a moment. 
On the contrary, to a practical eye, those with //e- 
brew inscriptions bear undoubted marks of spuri 
ousnesa. c 

Among the symbols found on this sefies of coins 
is one which is considered to represent that which 
was called Lubtb by the Jews. This term was ap- 
plied (tee Maimon. on the section of the Mishna 
called Bosh Hashanah , or Commencement of the 
Year , ch. vii. 1, and the Mishna itself in Succah , 

HD7D, or Booths , cb. ii. 1, both of which passages 
are quoted by Bayer, De Sum . p. 129) to the 
branches of the three trees mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 
40, which are thought to be the Palm, the Myrtle, 
and the Willow. These, which were to be carried 
by the Israelites at the Feast of Tabernacles, were 
usually accompanied by the fruit of the Citron, 
which is also found in this representation. Some- 
times two of these Lulabs are found together. At 
least such is the explanation given by some authori- 
ties of the symbols called in the article Mokkt by 

0. T. See Ginsburg, Commentary on the Son& of 
fibags, p. 8. The word for polluting is different, but 
the expressions may be analogous. Bui, 00 tbs other 
baud, tbsse col ts are often perforated, which gives 
countenance U the notion that they were need as 
amulets. Tht passage b from the division of the 

Jerusalem Talmud entitled *3127 Manser 

Sheni, or " The Second Tithe.’' 

e The statement here made will not be disputed Uy 
any practical numismatist. It is made on the au- 
thority of the late Mr. T. Burgoo, of the British Mu- 
seum, whose knowledge and skill in these question* 
was known throughout Korops. 
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t*e name ef S A emo m. The mkgee* it involved tu 

much difficulty and obecutity, and we apeak there- 
fore with tome beaiUtion and diffidence, especially 
m experienced numismatists differ in their explana- 
tion*. Thu explanatioii is, however, adopted by 
Bayer ( De Nttm. pp. 128, 219, Ac.), and by C’ave- 
doni (BiU. Num . pp. 31, 32 of the German transla- 
tion, who adds references to 1 Mace. iv. 59; John 
x. 22), as he considers that the LttLtb was in use 
at the Feast of tlie Dedication on the 25th day of 
the 9th month as well as at that of Tabernacles. 
He also refers to 2 Mace. i. 18, x. 6, 7, where the 
celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles is descril>ed. 
and the branches carried by the worshippers are 
specified. 

The symbol on the reverse of the sliekels, repre- 
senting a twig with three buds, appears to bear 
more resemblance to tlie buds of the pomegranate 
than to any other plant. 

The following list is given by Cavedoni (p. 11 of 
the German translation) as an enumeration of aU 
the coins which can be attributed with any cer- 
tainty to Simon Maccabseus. 

I. Shekels of three years, with the inscription 
Shekel Israel on the obverse with a vase, over 
which appears (1) an AUjjh ; (2) the letter Shin 
with a Beth ; (3) the letter Shin with a GbneL 

K. On tlie reverse is tlie twig with three buds, 
and the inscription Jerusalem Kedushxh or link- 
keduskah .* 

II. The same as the above, only half the weight, 
which is indicated by the word ^n, chdlsi, “ u 
half/' These occur only in the first and second 

years. 

The above are silver. 

in. nrn 33-** row, shinath ch&t*. 

The fourth year — a half A Citron Iwtween two 
Ltdabs. 

R. pVsu'?, Legeullath Ts'um , “ Of the 
liberation of Zion." A palm-tree betweeu two 
baskets of fruit. 

iv. jro-i w** rocs, shinath 

Rein'd. The fourth yAr — a fourth. Two Lm- 
labs. 

R. nbbClb — as before. Citron-fruit 

V. S3"* 1 * HOW, Shinath Arb'a. The fourth 
year. Lulnb between two citrons. 

r. nbwb, legeullath Teton, as before. 

Tlie vase as on the shekel and half-shekel. 

Tliese nre of copper. 

The otlier coins which belong to this series have 
been sufficiently illustrated in tlie article Money. 

In tlie course of 1862 a work of considerable 
importance was published at Breslau by Dr. 51. A. 

I >evv, entitled (ieschivhte der Judischen M ament 
It appears likely to lie useful in tbe elucidation of 
the questions relating to the Jewish coinage which 
have been touched upon in the present volume. 


a Tbe spelling varies with the year. The shekel 
of tbe Jinx year has ooly 

while those of tbe stcend and third years have tbe 
taller form, HiS TTPH The ' of tbe 

Jerusalem Is important aa showing that both m ods a 
of spelling were In use at the mine time. 

* From the time of t'e puUteatVm. It was wst 
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There are one or two points on which ft a imstdk 
to state the views of the anther, opemlt ■ h 
quotes coins which haswoaly bessme kaset wdf 
Some coins have been dtsn i ld ia frs Jboi 
Numismadque (1860, p. 260 sef.t, Is tM 4 
name of Eleaar coins Ins been gives. A «* W 
pnblished some time ago by lie hmln risk I 
supposed by that author to be a cetntet 
It is scarcely legible, bat it appears Is m* t 
tbe name Fleaxar on one side, sad tbt 4 
Simon on tbe other. During the to esM n od 
preceded the final destruction of Jcnmho, Ebe 
ear (the son of Simon ), who was a pint a| 
Simon Ben Giora, were at the head of br*M 
tions. It is suggested by Dr. Levy tb asm 
may have been struck which bnae the mmm 4| 
both these leaders; but it seems sated; 
ss they do not appear to have acted n oosafr 
But a copper coin has been published is Ik M 
Numismatique which undoubtedly bean tk m 
scription of w Eleaaar the print" Its tvyn m •* 

I. A vase with one handle and the barrel 
inon -Trrbs, « Ehascr the pries.' • 
Samaritan letters. 

R. A bunch of grapes with the immp* 

[bhn]©' nbHjb m ktqb?, -?* 

one of tlie redemption of land.'’ 

Some silver coins also, first published by fork* A \ 
bear tbe same inscription on tbe obverw. *| 
palm-tree, but tbe lkters run from kfr to nek. 
The reverse bean the same type and iasenpJ* • 
the copper coins. 

These coins are attributed, as wc9 as sossr ut 
bear tbe name of Simon or Simeon, to ths paid 
of this first rebellion, by Dr. Levy. It k bwn« 
quite clear that some of the conn tearing ullM 
inscriptions belong to tbe period of IfcMwk* 
rebellion (or Batxocrb i's as the name is dim 
spelt) under Hadrian, because they are itwd 
upon denarii of Trajan, his predecessor. TV 
of Dr. l^evr will be found very usetal as cofoctsg 
together notices of all tliese coins, and threat* 
out very useful suggestions as to their ktrikmm. 
but we must still look to farther it wanks mi 
fresh collections of these coins for fol mtsArtm 
on many points. c Tbe attribution of the date* 
and half shekels to Simon Ifaccaterus n»a; V «w 
tidered as well established, and several of the 
coins desc rib e d In tbe article Moser «*e w 
grounds for hesitation or doubt Bat ths 
series is very much isolated from other e'jsm d 
coins, and the nature of the work hardly run^iwfo 
in some cases with the periods to whkk we m 
constrained from the existing evidence to itrik 
tbe coins. We must therefore stffi kok fcr hatkw 
light from future inquiries. Drawings <f dAA 
are given in the article Money. U- J- E 

• SHEXACH. [Silo a ii, The Print or ; 
SHEXAH (nbc^ [petliia «] : 1^. [Jr 
Acer, Vat. Alex, in Num M Vat 1 Cbr. it Comp 


available for ths article Mom ; bwt I am Wkd u 
tbe author of that article for catling aj a mem* ■ 
thi* book I was, howwver, nnahfc la pate an « ■**' 
the artirle iNmxa was in ty f*. ■ J * 

f Tbe pa mage from tlie Jerusalem frlak P* - 
In a funner note, k eooAdmd by Dr. tn? < E Ml 
and a di Street expleuartnu gtvwa. The m< 
latad by Tyehsea H to pollute,” Is traaeamd * ^ 
« I# p*f'' «r n redeem the tftfre,* sAkb •>• **** 
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SHELANITES, THE 

»0kr^2^u(:] Seta), L The youngest son of 
s4sk by Use daughter of Shuah the Cauaanite, 
id aoorvtur of the family of the Shklakites 
jo. uxriii. 6, 11, 14, 26, xlvi. 12; Num. xxvi. 
9 ; 1 Chr. ii. 3, iv. 21 ). Some of his descendant* 
* ennoated in a remarkable passage, 1 Cbr. iv. 
1 -U 

i (nb#: 2oXd: Sale.) The proper form of 
he tom* of Salah the son of Arphaiad (1 Chr. 

is, in 

SHEXANITES, THE ('?bt»n [pair., tee 
hwej: 4 SijAwrt [Vat. -ret): StlaUas). The 
■BHKbnta of Shelah 1 (Num. xxvi. 20). 

SHELEMI'AH (rH?b» [whom Jehovah 
2cA«/da; Alex SsAf/uat; [FA. 2«Ar- 
m<] &rltniits\. L Uueof the sons of liani who 
ad iaarhed a foreign wife in the time of Kara 
Ear x. X* . Called Ski.kmias in 1 Kadr. lx. 34. 
2. 2«A«>ua: Alex. 2«tyua; [Vat. Tv 

tsfua; I'A. T«A«/u«sO StUmke.) The father of 
Uauiah (Neb. iii. 30), who assisted in restoring 
he vaQ of Jerusalem. If this Hananiah be the 
■aw as is mentioned in Neh. iii. & Shelemiah was 
at <f the priests who made the sacred perfumes 
ad incense. 

A [(iea. SrAffua ; Vat BAf jua » FA. I*Ac~ 
ws: hoc. S'Liiua>H.\ A priest in the time of Ne- 
■atak, who was made one of tlie treasurers over 
hi treawrin of the l^vitical tit lie* (Neh. xiii. 13). 

4- [SsAffdat-J The fatlier of Jehucal, or Jucal, 
■ the time of Zeddriah (Jer. xxxvii. 3). 

5. The father of frijab, the captain of the ward 
■4* arrested Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvii. 13). In Jer. 
oxnu 1, his name appears in the lengthened form, 
fe Uk following. 

• S«A#/J«; [Vat. SoAofitia*]) 
TWwBess'MuiiKLKMiAH and Shallum 8 (1 

CV. mi 14). 

([Idt/Jo, Alex. -puaT, FA. -pet a •*] Stle* 
■•41 Another of the sons of Baui who had 
d s foreign wife in the time of Ezra (Ear. x. 

41 .. 

4 ^SsAipfat; Alex. SoAofuay: Selemui [or 
■!* Ancestor of Jehudi in the time of Jehoia- 

** Jer. ixxvi. 14). 

9 Oni. in LXX.) Son of Abdeel; one of those 
rvcnied the orders of Jehoiakim to take Baruch 
■dJoemiah (Jer. xxxri. 26 ). 

SHbXEPH [dm tang out, plucking ]: 

* **»•» Bom. 2oA<0, in Chr., omits, with Vat. ;] 

loArf [in both]: S tlepk), Gen. x. 26; 1 
»■ i). The secoud in order of the sons of 

***** The tribe which sprang from him has 
nthfacterUj identified, both in modem and 
■■al imm, u well as the district of the Ye- 
M«*d *;ter him. It lias been shown in other 
* t *h* [Arasia ; Joktan, etc.] that the evidence 

* *** * ***** »• • e fonizatioti of Southern Arabia is in- 
4 ^*liUy proved, and that it has received the 
*^4 <f critics Sbelepb is found where we should 
***** hi meet with him, in the district (MikkldJ\ 
" seats* divisions of the Yemen are called by 

- 9 

inks) of Sdif A fords*/, s. v.), 

qqsm to be t'ie same as Niebuhr s Salfie 
****■ F 81 J l, written in bis map Selfta. He 

^tk» Arabic lUA.U^ with the vowels prob- 
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ably Sulafeeyeh. Niebuhr says of it, “grande 
c ten due de pays gouvemfa par sept Schecht:” it 
is situate in N. lat. 14° 30^, and about 60 miles 
nearly south of San k. 

Besides this geographical trace of Sbeleph, we 
have the tribe of Shelif or Shulaf, of which the 
first notice appeared in the ZtitsdtriJX <!. Deutsche* 
Mttrgenlandischen < ir$rll*ch<tfl y xi. 153, by Dr. 
Osiauder, and to which we are indebted for the 
following information. Yrikoot in the Moojam , s. 
v., says, “ Ea-Selif or E»-$ulaf they are two ancient 
tribes of the tribes of Yemen; Htsbam lbn-Mo- 
hammed says they are the children of Yuktiin (Jok- 
tan); and Yuktan was the son of Eber the son of 
Salab the son of Arphaxad the son of Shem the 
son of Noah .... And a district in KLYemen is 
named after the Sulaf." Kl-Kalkasander (in the 
British Museum library) says, “El-Sulaf, called 
also Beni-s-Silfan, a tribe of the descendants of 
Kahtdn (Jok tan). . . . The name of their father 
has remained with them, and they are called Es- 
Sulaf: they are children of Ks-SuUf son of Yuktan 
who is Kahtan. . . . F.s-Sulaf originally signifies 
one of the little one* of the partridge, and Es-Silfau 
is its plural; Use trilie was named after that on ao- 
count of translation." Yakoot also says (s. v. 
Muntdbik) that El-Mnntahik was an Idol belong- 
ing to Es-Sula£ Finally, according to the Kdmout 
(and the Lubb-el-Lubn6, cited in tlie Mardsid, s. 
v.), Sulaf was a branch-tribe of Dhu-l-Kilaa: [a 
Himyerite family or tribe (Oiussin, Essdi i. 113), 
not to be confounded with the later king or Tub- 
baa of that name.] 

Tills identification is conclusively satisfactory, 
especially when we recollect that Ilaxarmavetb 
(Hadramawt), Sheba (Seba), and other Joktnnite 
names are in the immediate neighborhood. It is 
strengthened, if further evidence were required, by 
the classical mention of the 2a\ amjyo(. Salapeni, 
also wriften *AA air^yof, Alapeni (Ptoj. vi. 7). Bo- 
chart puts forward thi* people, with rare hrevit) 
The more recent researches in Arabic MSS. ha ve, 
as we have shown, confirmed in this instance his 
theory ; for we do not Lay much stress on the point 
that Ptolemy's Salapeni are placed by him in N. 
lat. 22o. E. S. P. 

SHEXBSH [tri-ul, G»]: 2e*Mt: 

[Vat Z epn-] Stiles). One of the sons of I Idem 
the brother of Shamer (1 Chr. vii. 35). 

SHEL'OMI ( 'abtr [^/fc] : 2,x,^ [V»*. 
-M«] : Snlomi). Father of Ahihnd, the prince of 
the tribe of Asher (Num. xxxiv. 27). 

SHEL'OMITH (n'n’lbtP [Innofpwe-]-. 
2oA Solumith). 1. 'Die daughter of Dibri 
of the tribe of Dan (Lev. xxiv. 11). She had 
married an Egyptian, and their son was stoned for 
blasphemy. 

2. (2aAw/uc0f , [Vat -0fi; Comp. 2oA*ftf0:] 
Sniomith.) The daughter of Zerubbabel (l Chr. 
iii. 19). 

3. (2oAv/m 69; Alex. 2aAovu*0 ) Chief of the 
Ixharites, one of the four families of the sons of 
Kohath (1 Chr. xxiiL 18). He is called Sheu>- 
motii in 1 Chr. xxiv. 22. 

*. (rm^i Ktri n'pbn? in 1 Chr. xxvi. 

95 j niobtti in 1 Chr. xrri. 98; in 1 

Chr. xxvi. 28; f2aAw>ut0;] Selemitk ) X de- 
scendant of KUeser the son of Moses, who with his 
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brethren had charge of the treasure* dedicated for 
the Temple in the reign of David. 

5. (mnbtp; A'.// rrobtf : 

[Vat. AAerffip;] Alex. SoXw/Afitf: Sabmith.) A 
Uershoiiite, son of Shiiuei (1 Cbr. xxiii. 9). 
‘•Shimei ” is probably a mistake, as Shelomith and 
his brothers are afterwards dt-sc riled as chief of the 
fathers of Laadan. who was the brother of Shimei, 
and the sons of Shimei are then enumerated. 

0. (fTD'Ptp : JfX ifiovti [Vat. -Afi] ; Alex. 
1 aXtiii 9 u$i Sebmtith.) According to the present 
text, the sons of Shelomith, with the son of Josi- 
phiah at their head, returned from Babylon with 
Kara (Ear. viii. 10). Ihere appears, however, to 
lte an omission, which may be supplied from the 
LXX., and the true reading is probably, “ Of the 
sons of Bani, Shelomith the son of Josiphiah." 
See also 1 Esdr. viii. 36, where he n called “ Assa- 
(4 moth son of Joeapbias.” 

SHBL'OMOTH (rnnb?J [lore of peace] : 
ZaXtepmB' SnUmoih ). The same as Shelomith 
3 (1 ('hr. xxiv. 22). 

SHELUMIEL (bjfob?* [fntvdn/God] : 
XoAofu^A : Salamiel). Tlie son of Zurishaddni, 
and prince of the tribe of Simeon nt the time of 
the Exodus. He had 59,300 men under hint 
(Num. i. 6, ii. 12, vii. 36, 41, x. 19). (ti Judith 
(viii. 1) he is called Samael. 

S HEM (Dtp «V»] : The 

eldest son of Noah, born (Gen. v. 32) when his 
father had attained the age of 500 years. He was 
98 years old, married, and childless, at the time of 
the Hood. After it, he, with his father, brothers, 
sisters-in-law, and wife, received the blessing of 
(>od (ix. 1), and entered into the covenant. Two 
years afterwards lte became the father of Arphaxad 
(xL 10), and other children were born to hint sub- 
sequently. With the help of his brother Japheth, 
he covered the nakedness of their father, which Ca- 
naan and Ham did not care to hide. In the 
prophecy of Noah which is connected with this in- 
cident (ix. 25-27), the first llesslug falls ou Client. 
He died at the age of COO jears. 

Assuming that the years ascribed to the patri 
archs in the p r e sen t copies of the Hebrew Bit ie are 
correct, it appears that Methuselah, who in his first 
243 years was contemporary with Adam, had still 
nearlv 100 years of his long life to run after Shem 
was tom. And when Shem died, Abraham was 
148 years old, and Isaac had been 9 rears married. 
There are, therefore, but two links — Methuselah 
and Shem — between Adam and Isaac. So that 
the early records of the Creation and the Fall of 
Man, which can>e down to Isaac, would challenge 
(apart from their inspiration) the same confidence 
which is readily yielded to a tale that reaches the 
hearer through two well-known persons between 
himself and the original chief actor in the events 
(dated. 

There is no chronological improha' il!ty in that an- 
cient Jewish tradition which brings Shem and Abra- 
ham into pereonal conference. [Melchizedek.] 

A mistake in translating x. 21, which is admit- 
ted into the Septuagint, and is followed by the A. 
V. and Luther, has suggested the supposition that 
Shem was younger than Japheth (see A. Pfei fieri 
Ofxrn, p. 30). There can be, however, no doubt 
(see RoeenmuDer. in be ., with whom Getenius, 
Tie eat -ns, p. 1 433, seems to agree) that the trans- 
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lation ought to be, according to grammatical rah, 

the elder hrotJier of Japheth." In the six phaa 
(v. 32, vi. 10. vii. 13, ix. 18, x. 1; 1 Cbr. L 4 
where the three sons of Noah are named together, 
precedence is uniformly assigned to Shem. In ek. 
x. the descendants of Ham and Japheth are at. 
(iterated first, possilly because the sacred hutorha, 
regarding tlie Shemitic people a* his }«r*prr sotjre 
took the earliest opportunity to disenru'ider fc» 
narrative of a digression. The verve v. 32 crr.t- 
pared with xi. 10 may I e fairly understood to 
that the three sons of Noah were horn after tier 
father had attained the age of oOO yean; but a 
cannot be rcasona* ly inferred from thence elibrr 
that Shem was the second son, or tbit tbeywre 
all horn in one tear. 

The portion o! the earth occupied by the de- 
scendants of Shem fx. 21-31) in inverts the 
lions < f Japl eth and Ham, and stretches in an vo- 
lute erupted line from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Indian Ocean. Beginning at its northwestern ex- 
tremity with Lydia 'according to all ancient aath r- 
itiea, though doubted by Mirlmclis ; see Gan 
The*, p. 745), it includes S>rU (Aram), Cfcaldaa 
(Arphaxad), parts of Assyria ( Author), of Peru 
(FJam), and of the Arabian Peninsula fJoktar. 
The various questions connected with the diaper 
sion of the Shemitic people are discussed in thr 
article Shemitic Languages. 

The servitude of Canaan under Sbem, predir M 
by Noah (ix. 26), was fulfilled primarily is ti* 
subjugation of the people of Palestine ( J<«b nu 
4, and 2 Cbr. viii. 7, 8). It is doul*t!ul ibtbr 
in verse 27 God or Japheth is mentjoned m 
dweller in the tents of Sbem: in the ft-m^er tew 
the verse may refer to the special preset** *4 
with the Jews, and to the descent of < "brat fr- 
tbem; or, in the latter sen«e, to the «*vopati« ^ 
Palestine and adjacent countries by the Rerauu 
and (spiritually understood » to the m<w»iou c i ti* 
Gentiles to the Church of God (Eph. iii. 6 » ?we t 
Pfeifferi Opera, p. 40; Newton, Oh U*t P, fyserww 
I>iss. i. W. I.E 

8HE"M A [hearing, rumor ] : [in Jod * 

2 cl \pdai Alex. Ja/uas! [in 1 Cbr., Rotu. 2aa*A 
Vat. Alex. 2fpaa’] Some). One of the to*u d 
Judah. It lay in the region of the sooth, aad ■ 
named between Amam and Moladah (Josh, n 
26). In the list of the towns of Simeon sriertef 
from those in the south of Judah. Sheba takes tk» 
place of Sbema, probably hr an error of tmsrf- 
tion or a cltattge of pronunciation. The girefry 
ical list* of 1 ('hr. (ii. 43, 44 ) inform us that Shss 
originallv proceeded from Ilehron, and b> ha tm 
colonixed Sfaoo G. 

8HEMA ('S'irr [nrmnr]: Xm**'. 

L A Reubenite, ancestor of Bela (l Chr. v. Ii 

2. (Sam *.) Son of Elpaal, and one of the heads 
of the fathers of the inhabitants of A^aka *b* 
drove out the inhabitants of Gath (I Chr. mi 1J' 
Probably the same as Shim m. 

3. (Jauatas- Srmtfn.) One of thnm who 

at Kami's right hand when be read the Law la the 
people (Neh. viii. 4). Called Sammuk l Eadr ix 
43. 

SHEMAAH (nV'ZV* [fcm. see sbra*’ 
'Affndl [Vut] FA. Aua: [Alex. Japaa] 

A Benjsnute of Gibeah, and father of (bar ** * 
Joash. two warriors of thetr tribe who jwnrd Ihrii 
at Ziklag (l Chr. xiL 3). His nave is mimm 
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vtlk Um article, and ia properly “ Haesheinaah.” 
The margin of A. V. gives “ Hasruaah.” 

SHKMA I AH [3 syl.] (njyp# [Jthovah 
Aeon]: "Xaftalasl [Vat. in 1 Clir. xii., Jtafifiaiat'] 
Sewtetng). L A prophet in the reign of lCehoboam. 
When the king had assembled 180,000 men of Ben- 
jamin and Judah to reconquer the northern king- 
dom after its revolt, Shetnaiah was commissioned 
to charge them to return to their homes, and not 
to war against their brethren (! K. xii 22; 2Chr. 
xi. 2 b His second and last appearance upon the 

■tage was upon the occasion of the invasion of Judah 
and siege of Jerusalem by Shishak king of Egypt. 
Hu* message was then one of comfort, to assure the 
princes of Judah that the punishment of their 
idolatry should not come by the hand of Shishak 
r2 * hr. xii. 5, 7). This event is in the order of 
narrative subsequent to the first, hut from some 
wircru instances it would soeni to have occurred before 
tke> disruption of the two kingdoms. Compare xii. 
U where the people of Kehol>oam are called “ Israel,’’ 
and xii- 5. 6, where the princes are called indiffer- 
ently “of Judah” and “of Israel.” He wrote a 
ch ro n icle containing the events of Reholioam’s reign 
Chr. xii. 15). In 2 Chr. xi. 2 his name is 

g. i an la the lengthened form 

2- (2o#tdfa; [in Neb., FA. 2e/xeia‘] Stmth t, 
The son of Shechaniah, among the de- 
•emdsnti of Zerubhahel (1 Chr. iii. 22). He was 
krr,<«T (4 the east gate of the city, and assisted 
NV ^miah in restoring the wall (Neh. iii. 2!))- Iz>rd 
i. Herrey (fitmtnl. p. 107) proposes to omit the 
wjr<i* at the lieginning of 1 Chr. iii. 22 as spurious, 
Mkd to consider Shemaiah identical with SillMK.l 
V tirf brother of ZeruhbaM. 

3 ■Xmjuum. j; [Vat. 2» tfitwv’) Stmnln.) An- 
Of Zixa, a prince of the tribe of Simeon (1 
i Mr ir. 37). Perhaps the same as SliIMfcl 6. 

4- (It* of; [Vat. Alex. 2ffici>' : ] Sn- 

an.} Son of Joel a Keubenite; perhaps tbe same 
m > if km a (1 Chr. v. 4). See Jokl 6. 

6. Omjudm; Scmrla.) Son of Hasshub, a Me- 
raruw Invite who lived in Jerusalem after the 
impurity U 1 hr. ix. 14; Neh. xi. 15), and had 
oversight of the outward business of the house of 

* mjA- 

8. [Vat. 2apiua; Alex. 2o#uaf: St’ 

to/ij) father of < Modioli, or Abda, a Levite who 
Mined to Jerusalem after tbe Captivity ( 1 Chr. 
i*_ 14 . lie is elsewhere called Sham mu a (Neh. 
u IT). 

7 (2s^*t, [Vat. Xafieuasi EA. 2a- 

»w, Xaguuat -] Alex. O'Mata. 2 *m«* Stmting,) 
mi of and chief of his house in tbe 

•ww of David <1 (hr. xv. 8. 11). He took part 
m um orrvmonbd with which the king brought the 
Vrfr from the bouse of Obed-edom. 

4 (lw^atsi ; Alex. Is^niat: [Semewu.]) A 
/iitt. son of Nethaneel, and also a scribe in the 
Dwrid. He registered tbe divisions of the 
prw 4« in k* into twenty-four orders (1 Chr. xxiv. 0). 
ft Xaasisi: [Rom. Vat. ver. 7, 2a fiat;) Alex. 
[.Sfaou, 5emri.]) The eldest ton of 
* twrf mlmm the * .i trite. He and his lwethren and 
ws eons were gala- keepers of the Temple (1 Chr. 

wtU.7)- 

U>. '(Imso/as;) Alex. Xmfinat’ [Srmtias.] ) 
A ftmanuAent at Jeduthun the singer who lived in 
As rwgn of Hewekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 14). He ss 
tad m the pwriicetkm of the Temple and the 
187 
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reformation of tbe service, and with Usziel repre- 
rented his family on that occasion. 

U. (2a fiat a ; Alex. 2apa*ia; Sunning.) One 
of the sons of Adonikam who returned in the second 
caravan with Exra (Ezr. viii. 13). Called Samaiaa 
in 1 Esdr. viii. 39. 

12. (2e fietas; [Vat. 2ajuaia$:] Semelat.) 
One of the “ heads ” whom Ezra sent for to his 
camp by the river of Ahava, for the purpose of ob- 
taining Invites and ministers for the Temple from 
“the place Casiphia ” (Ezr. viii. 1G). Called Mao- 
man iu 1 Esdr. viii. 43. 

13. (2afiata- Stmeia.) A priest of the family 
of Harim, who put away his foreign wife at Ezra's 
bidding (Ezr. x. 21). He is called Samkius iu 
1 Esdr. ix. 21. 

14. (So/uuar ; [Vat. Jo fxaial FA. 2tfita •’] 
Stinting.) A layman of Israel, son of another Ha 
rim, who also had married a foreigner (Ezr. x 31#. 
Called Sahbeus in 1 Esdr. ix. 32. 

15. (2tfi «f; [Vat. FA. 2c/ic«: Sewmfos.]) Son 
of Delaiah the son of Mehetabeel, a prophet in the 
time of Nehemiah, who was bribed by Sanballat 
and bis confederates to frighten the Jews from the r 
task of rebuilding tbe wall, and to put Nebemiah 
in fear (Neh. vi. 10). In his assumed teiror he 
appears to have shut up his house and to have pro 
posed that all should retire into the Temple and 
close the doors. 

16. (lauat a, 2 tfilasi Alex, [rather FA. 3 ] 2*- 
fitiai in Neh. xii. [6, 18; Vat. Alex. FA. 1 omit, 
and so Rom. ver. 6; in Neh. xii. 35, 2a#iata:] &- 
wicia, [Sanwia or -ns.]) The head of a priestly 
house who signed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 8). His family went up with Zeru Mabel, 
and were represented in the time of Joiakim by Je- 
honathan (Neh. xii. 6, 18). l’rolably the same 
who is mentioned again in Neh. xii. 35. 

17. (2a#iaiar; [Vat. Alex. 2apaia:) Alex. 2aa- 
fialas- [Scroeia.]) One of the princes of Judah 
who went in procession witli Ezra, in the right 
hand of the two thanksgiving companies who cele- 
brated the solemn dedication of the wall of Jeru- 
salem (Neh. xii. 34). 

18. (2a#iata’. [Sewiefo.]) One of the choir who 
took part in the procession with which the dedica- 
tion of the new wall of Jerusalem by Ezra was ac- 
companied (Neh. xii. 36). He appears to have been 
a Gershonite Levite, and descendant of Asaph, for 
reasons which are given under Mattaniaii 2. 

10. (Om. in Vat MS. [also Rom Alex. FA. 1 ]; 
Alex, [rather FA. 4 ] 2«M«<ay>) A priest who blew 
a trumpet on the same occasion (Neb. xii. 42). 

20. (2oitai'af ; [FA. 2a#t<ay:] Stmrint.) She 
maiah the Nehelamite, a false prophet in the time 
of Jeremiah. He prophesied to the people of the 
Captivity in the name of Jehovah, and attempted 
to counteract the influence of Jeremiah’s advice that 
they should settle quietly in the land of their exile, 
build bouses, plant vineyards, and wait patiently for 
the period of their return at the end of seventy 
years. His animosity to Jeremiah exhibited itself 
in the more active form of a letter to tbe high-priest 
Zephaniah, urging him to exercise the functions of 
his office, and lay the prophet in prison and in the 
stocks. The letter was reiul by Zephaniah to Jer- 
emiah, who instantly pronounced the message of 
doom against Shemaiah for his presumption, that 
be should have none of hie family to dwell among 
the people, and that himself should not live to tee 
their return from oaptivity (Jer. xxix. 24-32). lile 
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MBM It written in ver. 24 in the IcngtbtMd form 

vryistp. 

21. (Xafiala%; [Vat. Softooar ; Alex. Sauotr 

tas ]) A Invite in the third year of Jeho-diaphat, 
who wm sent with other Invites, accompanied by 
two priest* and some of the princes of Judah, to 
tench the | ample th*» liook of the Iaw (2 ( lir. xvii. 8 1 . 

22. [Vat. Sffiur:] Srmtint . ) One of 
tlie I .eiitea in the reign of Hezeliiah, who were 
placed in the citie* of the priest* to distribute the 
lithe* among their brethren (2 (’hr. xxxi. 15). 

23. (2o,uaiaf.) A Invite in the reign of Joaioli, 
who assi-tod at the solemn pasaover (2 (’hr. uiv. 11 i. 
lie it called the brother of (onaniah, and in 2 ( hr. 
xxxi. 12 we find Coiioniah and Shiraei his brother 
mentioned in the reign of I lezekiah a* chief Lerites ; 
but if Cononiah and Conaninh are the name* of 
persons and not of families, they cannot be identical, 
nor can JShemaiab be the tame a* Shiroei, who 
heed at least eighty-five years before him. 

24. ([FA. Mafftat ] Semti.) The father of 
Urijah of Kirjath-jeanm (Jcr. xxri. 20). 

25. FA. 2«8«*ias; [(’omp. 2e- 

Mttat ) . s f mein#. ) The father of !>elaiah (Jer. 
xxxvi. 12 . W. A. W. 

SHKMARI AH JeMovah 

ktff** J: 2auapa1a: Alex. | F A. ) 2apaptm'- S<i nut- 
ria i. 1. One of the Henpuuite warrior*, “helpers 
«f the battle, " who came to L>avid at Xiklag (1 ( hr. 
tiLb). 

2- (" ^ : 'Xapapla [Vat. -p«ia]: Sama- 

ria*.) One oi the family of Ilarim, a layman of 
Israel, who put away hi* foreign wife in the lime 
of Kira i Fir. x. *12 i. 

3. ((Vat. FA. 2afiap«ia; Alex. XapaptMt'] 

Stine t i i ) One of the family of Haiti, under the 
wmc circumstances a* tlie preceding (Far. x. 41). 

BHKMK'BKR P3«W [ty G«-] : 
"JmnoBup StiheUr). King of ZeUdm. and ally 
of the k*ng of Nahmi when be was attacker! by the 
northraatrni invaders under ( hedoriaomer (<»en. 
xiv. 2) Ihc >ani. Text and Version give “ She- 
mebel." 

SHK'MER [Fe/< tlienee Ut$ o/* trine] : 

[Vat on e Ja>inp 1 The owner 

of the hill on a Inch the city of >amaria was built 
(1 K- xvi. 24*. and afier whom it was called >/>«•- 
am* bv it* founder i hun. who I- »uir?»t tlie site for 
two silver talent*. We stmuM rather have exjwcted 
that the name of thentv would have teen >hmnn, 
from Sterner; for Choate nm Would bate leen the 
name given after an owi.er rr. This latter 

form, winch occur* 1 < hr. vii. (2. np|ear» to le 
tint adopted ||\ the Vulgite .UhI Shiu\ who md 
ami <iir rr*|«-i tjvrlv ; lint tlie \ at. M.V 
of the |.\\. retain* tlie present form •• Nlictuer,’ 
sod change* tlie name of tiie t ity to Xtptpwr or %t- 
mnp<#r v*** lioin., t ul V at. Xwunpwr j- ^ • A. W . 

SHKMIT>A fTyr?* [ tome ofbtmrb'l.,,) : 

^ at -pitn ] : Alex. 2«^ipa« ini 
J««li >< • u i r \ *<>n ofOih td. and ancestor of | 
the fan ilv of the V 1 mmUilrs Num xx»i. J2 ; Ju*h. , 
ivn 2). 4 sllrsi mu wu» vii iii tlie [later edition* 

of tlie] A. V. of 1 i hr * at. I*-*. j 

HHKMI DAH (7TCIT [sec ahore) : Jtptpd: I 
[VaL 2 «m*i pm ) Hie wunc as Shenmla i 

|fo son of i * i lr*d 1 1 l "hr. rii. Itt ) ( I he name U I 

bw Mhemtda fo A. V. «t HU - A.) * 


8HEMIDAITES, THE ( TT?*? 

[patr., above]: 4 2vpa*pl [VaL-psi]: Stmidnita 
Ihe descendants of Shemida the sou of (sihv-J 
(Num. xxv i. J2). They obtained iheir lol among 
the male children of Miuiassrh (Juwh. xni. 2j. 

8HEM1XITH tn'3'2tfn [i*. „,/a. M 

bel«»wj). The title of I*s. ti. contain* a direcUi* 
to the leader of the atringed instruoienl* of the 
| Temple choir concerning the manner in which the 
Psalm was to I* sung. “To the chief Mtxasriaa 
Ion Neginoth upon Sbeminith,” or ** the eighth. 

! a* the margin of the A. V. ha* it. A similar di- 
| rection is found in the title of Ps. xii. The LXX- 
in loth passage* rvn<Kr* irt ip ri it aad 

the Vulgate pro oci>t r»j. Tlie 4»cneva V«r**o*i pits 
“upon tlie eighth tunc.” Hefrmng to 1 ( hr. it 
21, we find certain lerite* wm* appointed by tiarid 
to play “with harp* on the Sbrnunith." which tbs 
Vulgate rvnders a* alore. and (lie l.XX by 
0 §yl 0 . which is merely a corruption of tin- Hebrew. 
The (letieva Version explains in tlie margin. - which 
was the eighth tune, over the wlhch be that was 
I the m*ht excellent had charge. ” A* w# hixrw 
nothing whatever of the music of the Ilrljeew*. ah 
I conjectures as to the meaning of ibeir n.ins vl terms 
, are necessarily vague and contnulicti.n . U iLh re- 
spect to .sheminith. most HalJnincal writer*. »• 
Kashi and Alien F-ira. follow the Tairnm oo the 
Psalms in regarding it as a harp with eight atrugs: 
but this lias ih> foundation, aitd depeird# up o a 
misconstruction of 1 ( hr. xv. 21. (•esruusa \ /in. 

*. v. HT3) says it denotes the in opp*«t«w 

to Alamoth (1 ("hr. nr. 2<»*. whi»-h *igT i6«-s Lhw 
frrtJr, Hut as the meaning of Ahm< th iterlf is 
very obscure, we cannot make use of it foe deter- 
mining the meaning <d a Imn which though dis- 
tinct from, is not neccssardv cv nlrnstn! with it 
tubers, with the author of >hil/r // >• < t» 

I teiyiret “the tJtrmttufk ■ as the isrmrc; Sot threw 
1 is no evidence that the a/ icier it llcterws were ac- 
' quainn*! with the oetaie as under*t<»^I bv 
selves. (>n eon t| wring the manner in »ki<'i the 
word occurs in the titles »»f the Iwrv (Mints »lrv-w«i» 
mentioned, with the |*<**.iti»Hi of the trm • At^iei* 
Shahar, ftittith, .lomib -clem m fo*k.m , etc. w 
other psalms, winch arc gencTailv n gjf<le«l aa iw 
dtcatmg the melodv t«* l«e em|ib>vrii ' v llw m 
it teems most pnJ-vhle that Miemir.ith is of the 
vs roe kind, and denotes a certain air kix/ww as t;* 
rlghth. or a certain kev In which the paaiM » *s 
to le sung. M.uitvt (f omw*. i* /'$ »i r*^»-*s 
!*hentimth as an imminent of deep t#>e# Ur t * 
V|« 4* •ocelli* while Aliriwth be e*-n (*arew with o# 
violin: and such d*o spfewrs to 1^ tie vw-w take* 
hi Jutmi* and 1 rctoell irs. It is in.i>w fo ** •-✓* 
a ease l«> do more tl.an pant to the ir*sl pr- * m 
conjecture W A H 

811 KM IK A. MOTH (.1^57*??? 

iwif Ar A. ties., nomt <f tke h".‘f Jeh'd 
F ur*>t I ■ 2*u<pflnicd: Alex. 1 * Fr s* 

18; (Vat | b A. 2«u<<po**«4, 1 « hr s» !»■ Vat 
2 aii« 4 <au«^uf, I Siiiipsns^iif. 1 f Fr t» | 
i*: (Nat JauSfiouwf, FA] 2sav>»e#, I • '»• 
xvi 5: S» merottwOt ). K A I o itr if the wo«d 
degree. np(«>iii|csl to plav with a j m! terv *• >w tW- 
nu th." in the ehoir bervesl by ISwd He wsw m 
the division which Amph led with cym'wki Hkf 
it. H. 20, xvi 5t. 

2. {hfupmM&i [X’al. ls^« yy» f ] ) A 
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rie ■ the mjcn of Jahoahaphal, who was sent 3. Varieties of the great Sbemitie language- 
site ethers through the cities of Judah to teach family are to be found in uee iu the following 
tee hade a f the Low to the people (3 Chr. xvii. 8). localities within the area named. Id those ord)> 
sratrric LANGUAGES and WRIT- narily known as S^ria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia. 
I NO. lamooccnow. 1-6. — 1. Tbeexpres- Assyria, there prevailed Aramaic dialecU of 
U Shemide Jfcnily,” and “ Shetnitie lan- different kinds, e. g. Biblical Chaldak — that of 
gw*ea," are baaed, as is well known, on a reference the Targuros and of the Syriac versions of Scrip- 
la Gen. x. 91 ft [See Shkm.] Subsequently, tun — to "Web may be added other varieties of 
the obvieee inaccuracy of the expression has led to the same stock — such as that of the Palmyrene 
m attempt to substitute others, such as Western inscriptions — and of different Bahian fragments. 
Adobe, or Svro- Arabic — this test a happily chosen Along the Mediterranean seaboard, and among the 
tmgmtisn.aa bringing at once before us the two tribes settled in C anaan, must be placed the borne 
geographical extremes of this fondly of languages, of the language of the canonical books of the Old 
Hat the carter, though incorrect one, has main- Testament, among which were interspersed some 
team! its ground: and for purposes of convenience relict of that of the Phoenicians. In the south, 
m teal co n tinu e to use it.* amid the seclusion of Arabia, was preserved the 

1 It is impossible to lay down with accuracy dialect destined at a subsequent period so widely 
the boundaries of the area occupied by the tribes to surpass its sisters in the extent of territory over 
wpbpi* so-called SbemiUc dialects. Various which it is spoken. A variety, allied to this last, 
teeibiiU, guises led to fluctuations, especially (as is found to have been domiciliated for a long time 
m the northern side) in the neighborhood of rest- in Abyssinia. 

bn Aryan tribes. For general purposes, the high- In addition to the singular tenacity and excla- 
im* of Armenia may be taken as the northern siveness of the Shemitic character, as tending to 
teuadmy — the river Tigris and the ranges beyond preserve unaltered the roam features of their hn- 
k m the eastern — and the Bed Sea, the Levant, guage, we may allow a good deal for the tolerably 
ml certain portions of Asia Minor as the western, uniform climate of their geographical locations 
Within throe Omits lies the proper home of the But (as compared with variations from the parent 
rtmube foaily, which has exercised to mighty an stock in the Japlietisu fandly), in the case of the 
trims et on the history of the world. The area Shemitic, the adherence to the original type is very 
saari my seem small, in comparison with the remarkable. Turn where we will, from whatever 
aider regions occupied by the Aryan stock. But causes springing, the same tenacity is discernible — 
ib geographical position in respect of to much of whether we look to the simple pastoral tribes of the 
tee old world — its two noble rivers, alike focilita- wilderness — the fierce and rapacious inhabitants 
foreign ml internal intercourse — the extent of mountain regions — the craftsmen of cities, (lie 
f usboanl and d e s ert , presenting long lines of tillers of the soil, or the traffickers in distant marts 
TntocUou against foreign invasion — have proved and haven s. e 

roarnUj fororabJe to the undisturbed growth and The following table is taken from P rofessor M. 
fcwliymut of this fondly of languages, as well as Muller's late volume On the Science of Language 
■’vriag some branches (at certain periods of their (p. 881) — a volume equally remarkablt for re- 
btewy) with very considerable influence abroad. 6 search, fidelity, and graphic description : - 


Owmacu Taxis or rax tamo Family or Lahouaqxs. 

four f wrwro. Dead Languages. 

W tete CW of Arabic . Kthiopk . . . * 

teterie .... Himvaritie Inscriptions 

( Biblical 11 « brew 

Samaritan I’entateuch 

ObrthagfnSan-PhamlebQ Inscriptions 

! Chaldea, Masora. falmod, Targum, Biblical C haldee . 

8 . riae (Peehito, 9 d cent. a. d.) 

Coueiform Inscriptions of Baby loo and Nineveh . . . 



few jngniriro would be more interesting, were | 
•riomSly trustworthy mean* at hand, than that 
ate the ariginnl Shemitic dialect, and' as to 
ritehm or not the Anunaic was — not only in the 
fob huftauee, but more long and widely than we 
•teueriJv euppnar — the principal means of inter- 
wuueaii sLinn among all tribes of Shemitic origin, 
the exception perhaps of tboee of the Arabian 
ptemmla. The historical books of the Old Tastn- 
tees ekam plainly, that between the occupation of 
<^ea end the victoriee of Nebuchadnezzar, many 

•Ms dS nw I n e ft oo de steal tlquoi oe pent avoir 
fhaswtest, do moment qo'oo la prsod com me 
te> teupte sppsibHou couveotJonnelle et que l oo 
mpBquS ear ee qa‘eUe reo feme de profbodtenent 
tea* ** (bem, Hut Oe a. das Longues 
1 t ffigteh a r bi ters have lately adopted, from dm 


causes led to the extension of the Aramaic, to the 
restriction of pure Hebrew. But there b much 
that ie probable in the notion held by more than 
one scholar, that the spoken dialect of the Shemitic 
tribes externa! to Arabia (in the earliest periods of 
their history) closely resembled, or was in foci a 
better variety of Aramaic. This notion is cor- 
roborated by the traces still discernible in the 
Scriptures of Aramaiems, where the language (as 
in poetical fragments) would seem to have been 
pres er ved in a form most nearly resembling its 

why mv should abandon tbo Hebrew sound bseaum 
the French Bud the pr ouuu ei Hou difficult 

* Berthes u, iu Beraog’s Reed-Eneykinpadie^ t. 008, 
013 ; Fleet, Le knrb ande der Aramm taken Id in me, § t. 

<■ Sehote, EinieitHna in dm A. T, 061a, 1888, U 

West, Lstegsfr H 
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original one:* and also from the resemblance* 
which may be detected Iwtween the Aramaic and 
the earliest monument of Arabic speech — the 
Uimynritic fragment*.* 

4. The history of the Sbemitic people tells us of 
rarious movements undertaken by them, but sup- 
plies no remarkable instances of their n^iiuiUitiny. 
Though carrying with them their language, insti- 
tutions, aud habits, they are not found to have 
•truck root, but remained strangers and exotics in 
several instances, passing away without traces of 
their occupancy. So late as the times of Augus- 
tine, a dialect, derived from the old Thcenician 
settlers, was spoken in some of the more remote 
districts of Homan Africa. But no traces remained 
of the power, or arts of the former lords of sea 
and land, from whom these fragments were in- 
herited. Equally striking is the absence of results, 
from the occupation of a vast aggregate of coun- 
tries by the victorious armies of Islam. The cen- 
turies since elapsed prove in tl e clearest manner, 
that the vocation of the Arab brunch of the Sbem- 
itic family was not to leaven the nations whom 
their first onset laid prostrate. They brought 
nothing with them but their own stem, subjective, 
unsocial religion. They borrowed many intellect- 
ual treasures from the conquered nations, )et 
were these never fully engrafted upon the alien 
Shemitic nature, but remained, under the most 
favorable circumstances, only externa) a^micta and 
ornaments. And the same inveterate isolation still 
characterizes tribes of the race, when on new soil. 

0. The peculiar dements of the Shemitic char- 
acter will be found to have exercised considerable 
influence on their literature. Indeed, accordance 
is seldom more close, than in the case of the 
Shemitic race (where not checked by external 
causes) between the generic type of thought, and 
its outward expression. Like other languages, this 
one is mainly resolvable into monosyllabic prim- 
itives. These, as fitf as they may be traced by 
research aud analysis, carry us back to the early 
times, when the broad line of separation, to which 
we have been so long accustomed, was not yet 
drawn between the Japhetian and the Sbemitic 
languages. Instances of this will be brought for- 
ward in the sequel, but sulwequent researches have 
amply Confirmed the substance of Halhed's predic- 
tion of the ultimate recognition of the affinities 
Mween Sanskrit (= the Indo-Germanic family) 
and Arabic (= the Shemitic) u in the main ground- 
work of language, in monosyllables, in the names 
uf numbers, and the appellations of such things, 
os would be first discriminated on the immediate 
dawn of civilization." « 

These monosyllabic primitives may still be traced 
in particles, and words least exposed to the ordi- 
nary causes of variation. But diff er ence s are ob- 
servable in the principal parts of speech — the verb 


and the noun. Secondary notions, and tknr * 
relation, are grouped round the pr i mar y once of 
meaning in a single word, suseejitiLle of varum 
internal changes according to the porfirahr re- 
quirement. Hence, in the Sbemitic family, the 
prominence of formation, and that mainly intmnl 
(or contained wilhin the root form). By tsach t»- 
strumehtality are expressed the difference* between 
noun and verb, a<\jective and substantive. This 
mechanism, within certain limits, invests the Sbrm- 
itic languages with considerable fminiem and sharp- 
ness ; hut, as will be seen in the sequel, tins ho- 
guage-family does not (for higher p urp os es ) f mn 
distinct powers of expression equal to thorn pee- 
tested by the Japhetian family. Another leafing 
peculiarity of this branch of Ungnsgco is u* 
absence (save in the esse of proper names) of oa 
pound words — to which the sister family is in- 
debted for so much life and variety, In the .Shem- 
itic family — agglutination, not logical wqwen — 
independent roots, not compound appropriate drr, 
rations from the same root, are used to exp— 
respectively a train of thought, or dif fer ent au d- 
cations of a particular notion. Logical sign— 
is replaced by simple material sequence. 

Both language-families are foil of life; but tie 
life of the Japhetian is organic — of the ^bemtue, 
an aggregate of units. The oue looks arossnd t» 
be taught, and pauses to gather up its leunn — 
form aud shape: the other contains a lose wit— 
itself, and pours out its thoughts and fancies m 
they arise. - 

§§ fi-13. — Hebukmt Laxciuaoic. — Pkrioo or 
Growth. 

6. Tlie Hebrew language is a branch of the as- 
called Shemitic family, extending over a large per- 
tion of Southwestern Asia. The dev tl a pme W 
and culture of this latter will be found to haw 
been considerably influenced by the aitmtfea « 
fortunes of its different districts. In the noth 


(or Aram, under which designation are i s wye 
bended Syria, Mesopotamia, Baby ksiia i. and oafs 
a climate partially cold and ungmial — in the «W 
proximity of tribes of a different origin, tu, v 
frequently masters by conquest — the Shew * 
dialect became in places harsher, and iu gm era. 
character less pure and distinct. Towards the 
south, opposite causa contributed tn me tilais the 
language in its purity. In Arabia, pnsmwd by 
many causes from foreign invasion, the hngwsgs 
maintained more euphony and deficacr, sad ex- 
hibited greater variety of words and conserves** 
A reference to the map will serve to explain in- 
lying as did Judsea between Aina and Arabia, or J 
chiefly inhabited by the Hebrew race, with ti# 
exception of Canaanite and Phoen i c ian triftwa. * ' 
the language of these last few distinctive nw 
have hitherto been brought to light.* Bus * 


u “ Un autre felt, non moina digue da remarqoe, 
east Penalogte ftmppente qu'oot tout** cat iiWgu- 
laritea provincials* avec rArainSen. II semble qua, 
mhm a rant la captivity, le patois popolairs ea imp* 
prochalt beaueoup de eetto langua, ea sorts quTl nous 
set malotenaot Impossible ds sparer Men nettement, 
tans le style de certains Merits, ce qui appartleot au 
dfcUacte popolairs, on au patois do royaunw d'lsrael, 
oo 4 rinfloencedr* temps de la captivity.” * r II est i 
nmoarquer, do rest*, qo* fee languee sCmlttques dif- 
IfiMt roots* daw la booche da people que dans las 
Brrr* ’* (Renan, I. 141, 143 aud also fOist, UkrgrA. 
H3,U lli- 


b Hoffmann, Gramm. fip fp.fi, 6; 8rkh» L p.41 
ULp.8,9; Ossenlus, L t k r?rhgwi t tlSIT), pp W • 
Ffirrt, Lfkrgeb H 4, 14 ; fiawttooon, A s mr omi of A*—* 
Sodtty, xv. 283. 

e Ualbed's Grammar of At Bmgmt CA 

quoted Id Delitxseb, hnnrs, p III ; Phot, htqw 
Z welter UaupttheU. 

d Bwald, Grtipw. f. A. T. 18K, pp 4-8 ; ferRwa 
In Herxog, v. fill, fill; U s—, pp fK •» 
Vimaek, StmAa Onmtmkt , p 887. 

* "The no— of their eon try, n&o -• 

land of — pel— Si the fees fits* — 
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jPMtl itHBbkM to that of the Terachite set- neighborhood of Cushite thought and habits. It 
Ihn ■ beyond all doubt, both in the case of the may be that the active cause of the movement re- 
Haariftt tribes, and of the Philistine tribes, another corded in Gen. xi. 81 was a renewed manifestation 
taneb ef the now stock. of the One True God, the influences of which were 

Orig in ally, the language of the Hebrews pre- to be stamped on all that was of Israel, aud not 
mtmi more affinities with the Aramaic, in accord- least palpably on its language in its purity and 
tass with their own family accounts, which bring proper development. The leading particulars of 
th» Patriarchs from the N. E., — more directly from that memorable journey are preserved to us in 
aarthem Mesopotamia. In consequence of vicinity, Scripture, which is also distinct upon the fact, that 
m vaa to be anticipated, many features of resein- tlie new comers and the earlier settler* in Canaan 
Uanee to the Arabic may be traced ; but subee- found no difficulty in conversing. Indeed, neither 
pacfl), the Hebrew language will be found to have at the first entrance of Terachites, nor at the re- 
h b i u d an independent course of growth and de- turn of their descendants after their long sojourn 
wkpuwnt. in Egypt, does there appear to have been any diffi- 

7. I wo questions, in direct connection with the culty in this respect in the case of any of the nu- 
•srir motemetts of the ancestors of the subsequent merous tribes of either Sheiuitic or Hamitic origin 
Hebrew tuUtoa, hate been discuased with great of which mention is made in Scripture. But, as 
sw— tin ii by many writers — the first bearing ou was to be expected, very great difference of opinion 
tW esases which srt the Terachite fiunily in mo- is to be found, and very much learned discussion 
u« towards the south and west ; the second, on has taken place, as to whether the Terachites adopt- 
tW origin and language of the tribes in possession ed the language of the esrlier settlers, or established 
if I anon at the arrival of Abraham. their own in its place. The latter alternative is 

la Gen. x. and xi. we are told of five sons of hardly probable, although for a long time, and 
Skm— Ham, A ash or, Arphoxad, Lud, and Aram, among the earlier writers on Biblical subjects, it wae 
The hit of these (or rather the peoples descended maintained with great earnestness — Walton, for 
bambini) will be considered snbcequently. The example, bolding the advanced knowledge and civ- 
bmib has been supposed to lie either the progeni- ilixation of tlie Terachite immigration in all im- 
fcr (or the collective appellation) of the tribes portant particulars. It may be doubted, with a 
wbrn originally occupied 1 anaan and the so-called writer of the present day/' whether this is a sound 
Sbeantic regions to the south. Of the remaining line of reasoning, and whether “ this contrast he- 
lper, the tribes descended from Klam and called tween the inferiority of the chosen people in all 
b; ha name were probably subjugated at an early secular advantages, and their preeminence in re- 
pr-d.for in Gen. xir. mention is made of the ligious priv leges, * is not “ an argument which 
tedfoip of an anti-Teracbite league being vested cannot be too strongly insisted on by a Christian 
a tee king of Khun, Cbedoriaontcr, whose name advocate.' '* The whole history of the .Jewish pco- 
pi*u to a Cushite origin. Whether Shemitic oc- pie anterior to the advent of Christ would seem tb 
i^tiiw was sueeeedcd at once tin tlie case of indicate that any great early amount of civilization, 
Hiss* 1 by Aryan, or whether a Cushite (Handle) being built necemrily on closer intercourse with 
ter s iil inp intervened, cannot now be decided, tlie surrounding peoples, would have tended to re- 
Bw to the owe of the second, Assbur, there cun be turd ruther th in promote the object for which that 
Idle duolit, ou the showing of Scripture (Gen. x. people was chosen. Tlie probability is, that a 
H’. tbit bis descendants were disturbed in their great original similarity existing between the din 
has* by the advance of the clearly traceable Cush- lects of the actual possessors of the country in 

* Ufeaa of population, flowing upwards on a re- their various localities, and that of the immigrants, 
tw* ewne through Arabia, where plain marks am the Utter were less likely to impart than to borrow 
to W bond of its prwnce.* When we bear in from their more advanced neighbors. 

wd the strongly marked differences existing be- On wb;it grounds U the undoubted similarity 
Months Shemitte and Cushite ( = Haniite) races of the dialect of tlie Terachites to that of the oo- 

* bhiu and thoughts and the manifestation of cupants at the time of their immigration, to be ex- 
‘krfT wrath left on record, we can well understand plained ? Of the origin of its earliest occupants, 
ss madness and a desire of removal among the known to us in the sacred records by the inysteri- 
Itadtie population of the plains by the river, ous and boiling names of Ncphiliiu, Zatuzunuuim, 

only tdU us led in a way which they and the like, aud of whose probable Titanic sisfc 
Us dot, ebosen >bem'itic wanderers of the lineage traces have been brought to light by recent traveb 

* krphsrsrt act Ibrtli on the journey fraught with Urs, history records nothing certain. Some assert 
mh adoring consequences to the history of the that no reliable traces of Siieinitic Language are to 
mrW, m recorded in Scripture, iu its second stage l*e bund north of Mount Taurus, and cUiiu for the 

* fwwcms. There is at least nothing unreason- early inhabitants of Asia Minor a Japhetian origin. 

n the thought, that the movement of Terah Others affirm the descent of these early tribes 
frww It of the Chaldees (if modem scholarship is from Lud, the fourth son or Sbern, aud their rol- 
tb in the locality selected ) was caused by Divine gration from u Lydia to Arabia Petnea and the 
agwiia, acting on a mind ill at ease in the southern borders of Palatine."* But these must 

4*1 not t ea ch tbs lio« of coast from the Hawlinson, J. A. S. xv 231. Does the cunriform or- 
at sit mutt ** ( Ktc. lxxriU. 172). tbography Dob- II M '* tlie pita of God,” point to the net 

•Tbe«>rS Ktaa Is simply tlie pronunciation, ae- of Titanic audacity rerorled in Gwn.? sod la the puui*h- 
Ma H( to to* or gam of Wwurrn A4a, of Iran = Airy- moot recorded lu the coufu-ion exp r essed to a Shemitto 
*•4 njsav Renan. L 4L ou tue authority of word of kiudreJ i-ouud ? Q'l.itrara&re, M^langts <f Hit- 
*MQaf add M Muller; J O. Muller, K. E. xlv. toir* . 113. l‘U 

■ . laefta eon, Jomrual mf AsttuU Snotty, xv. 222. tf Bl-tmp of St. David's Islttr to tkt Ret. R . Ifi). 
k 1 L 84. 812, 815; Spiegel. la llenog, x. 885, ham*, DO, p 85. 

** * Kensa. I. 46, 107 : Arnold. In Her mg, vi. 8’ J 

* Mspn Qm xi 6 with Geo. xrifl. 20, and noto 1, II ; Uri*iw i, OtmUhlfi Simp, 1868. 
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have disappeared at an early period, no mention 
being made of them in Gen. x., and their remains 
being only alluded to in references to the tribes 
which, under a well-known designation, we find in 
occupation of Palestine on the return from Egypt. 

8. Another view is that put forward by our coun- 
tryman Itawlinson, and shared by other scholars. 
“ Either from ancient monuments, or from tradi- 
tion, or from the dialects now spoken by their de- 
scendants, we are authorized to infer that at some 
very remote period, before the rise of the Shemitic 
or Aryan nations, a great Scythic " (= Hamitic) 
“ population must have overspread Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, speaking languages all more or less dis- 
similar in their vocabulary, hut possessing in com- 
mon certain organic characteristics of grammar 
and construction . 9 * a 

And this statement would appear, in its leading 
features, to be historically sound. As was to be 
anticipated, both from its* importance and from its 
extreme obscurity, few subjects connected with Bib- 
lical antiquities have been more warmly discussed 
than the origin of the Canaanitish occupants of 
Palestine. Looking to the authoritative records 
(Gen. ix. 18, x. 6, 16-20) there would seem to be 
do reason for doubt as to the Hamitic origin of 
these tribes. 6 Nor can the singular accordances 
discernible between the language of these Canaan- 
itiah (= Hamitic) occupants, and the Shemitic 
family be justly pleaded in bar of this view of the 
origin of the former. u If we examine the inval- 
uable ethnography of the book of Genesis we shall 
find that, while Ham is the brother of Sbem, and 
therefore a relationship between bis descendants and 
the Shemitic nations fully recognized, the llamites 
are described as those who previously occupied the 
different countries into which the Aramaean race 
afterwards forced their way. Thus Scripture (Gen. 
x. ff.) attributes to the race of Ham not only the 
aboriginal population of Canaau, with its wealthy 
and civilized communities on the coast, but also the 
mighty empires of Babylon and Niueveb, the rich 
kingdoms of Sheba and liavilah in Arabia Felix, 
and the wonderful realm of Egypt. There is every 
reason to believe — indeed in some cases the proof 
amounts to demonstration — that all these Hamitic 
nations spoke languages which differed only dialec- 
tically from those of the Syro- Arabic family.” c 

9. Connected with this subject of the relation- 
ship discernible among the early Noacbida is that 
of the origin and extension of the art of writing 
among the Shemites. the branch with which we 
ore at present concerned. Our limits preclude a 
discussio n upon the many theories by which the 
student is still bewildered ; the question would 
seem to be, in the case of the Terachite branch of . 
the Shemitic stock, did they acquire the art of 
writing from the Phoenicians, or Egyptians, or 
Assyrians — or was it evolved from given elemeuts 
among themselves? 

But while the truth with respect to the origin 
of Shemitic writiog is as yet involved in obscurity, 


there can be no doubt that an indefcbin talm 
was exercised by Egypt upon the Teradhite btmdk 
in this particular. The language of Egypt onset 
be considered ss a bar to this theory, far, in the 
opinion of roost who have studied the 
Egyptian language may claim an 
deed a Shemitic origin. Nor can 
wrought be justly attributed to the Hykeoo, I 
of the Egyptians. These people, when 
after their loug sojourn, doubtless carried w ns 
them many traces and results of the superior ed~ 
ture of Egypt: but there is no evido>ce to shew 
that they can be considered iu any way as i iwun 
tors of the Terachites. The claim, so luug aeqo- 
esoed in, of the Phoenicians in this respect, hie 
been set aside on distinct grounds. What was its 
precise amount of cultivation, in re sp ect of the m 
of writing, possessed by the Terachites at the im- 
migration or at their removal to Egypt, we < 
now tell, — probably but limited, when 
by their social position. But the Exodus 
them possessed of tha^ priceless treasure, the gam 
of the alphabet of the civilized world, hoik ae • 
pure Shemitic basis, but modified by Egyptian cul- 
ture. “ There can be no doubt that the pfaosouc 
signs are subsequent to the otgcctire and dilaa 
native hieroglyphics, and shown ug as they 4» a 
much higher (tower of abstraction, they mmrn m 
considered as infinitely more valuable oontrihousas 
to the art of writing. Hut the Egyptians ha m 
conferred a still greater boon on the world, if thaw 
hieroglyphics were to any extent the origin of the 
Shemitic, which bps formed the basis of alnom 
every known system of letters. The long onsla 
uance of a pictorial and figurative system a t 
writing among the Egyptians, end their low, and 
after all, imperfect syllabarium, must be nfer isd w 
the same source as their pictorial and fesnLw 
representation of their idea of the Deity: jaw an, 
on the contrary, the early adoption by the pfk 
of Israel of an alphabet properly so called, mm* 
be regarded as one among many proofs wtocfc they 
gave of their powers of abstraction, and ewe 
queutly of their fitness for a more 
ship.” d 

10. Between the dialects of Aram and 
that of the Terachites occupied a middle pfsee — 
superior to the first, as being the language m 
which are preserved to us the inspired oatpomp 
of so many great prophets and porta — na 
learned, and eloquent — and different Ha IW 
second (which does not appear in history wbl a 
comparatively recent period) in its enrique mm 
piicity and majesty. 

The dialect which we are now nwisidarwg %m 
been ordinarily designated as that of the lidnat 
rather than of the Israelites, apparently for the la- 
loving reaeons. The appellation Hebrew addi 
standing, but has uo refe ren c e to the bietary ef tbs 
people, as connected with iu glories or wwhs 
while that of Israel is bound up with its hiebraJ 
grandeur. The people is addressed as Ur^l by tfcor 


« Kawlinaoo, J. of A. S. xv. 230. 282. 
b "All the Canaan i tea were, 1 am satisfied, Sey tbs ; 
end the inhabitants of Syria retained their distinctive 
sfchnie character until quite a late period of history. 
According to the inscriptions, the Khetta or liirtites 
were the dominant Scythian race from the earliest 
Itanst.” Rawlinson, J. A. S xv. 230. 
e QwerrrHy H*v. Ixxriii. 173. dev a quotation In 


J. A. S. xv. 238, oo the corruption of sauna <■■■ S 
from the advanced civilization of tba Usicitns. 

<t (l R , iwviil. 156; Kweld, i. 479-TS 

Hoffmann, (fratnm. Sfft or. pp. fiCMfil ; laywr, to ' 
sog, xiv. 858. 309 ; Lepsios, Zwti AUew if — g — . m 
40, 66, 66 ; J. O. Mdller, in llerwog. xiv SB 
•on, J. A. & xv 222, 223, 290 ; Ssatara ita. to 
tehicJu* d. R*ch*t*6*n3ekn/l, || 6, 17, IS, VaAhgv 
In Hersog, xL 80S. 
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friata and prophets, on solemn occasions, while by 
hwig u ms they era designated as Hebrews (On. xl. 
lit, sad indeed by some of their owu early writers, 
when ao paint is raised in connection with their 
ichgioa (Gen. xliii. 32; Kx. xxu 2; a Sam. xiii. 
A 7, xiv. 21). It was long assumed that their 

fekgnwtioo = #1 wtpdrtu) had reference 

to Eber. the an c estor of Abrahaiu. More probably 
it ihooU be regarded as designating all Ute Sheiu- 
itic yiiinn tribes, which bad migrated to the 
■nth from the other side of the Euphrates; and in 
tht ease, might have been applied by the earlier 
inhabitants of Uanaan. But iu either case, the 
tens “ Hebrews ” would comprise all the descend* 
snu of Abraham, and their language therefore 
shield be designated as the Hebrew, in accordance 
with the mote usual name of the people. “ The 
hngeaga of Canaan * is used instead (Is. xix. 18), 
Ut is this passage the country of Canaan is con- 
trasUkl with that of Egypt. ’Hie expression “ the 
Jess’ language” (la xxxvi. 11, 13) applies merely 
u the dulect of the kingdom of Judah, in all 
irobahility, more widely used alter the fell of 


1L Many causes, ill obvious and intelligible, 
Mmbiat to make difficult, if not impossible, any 
tml or detached account of the Hebrew lan- 
gmgs anterior to its assuming a written shape, 
fat various reasons occur to tender difficult, even 
within this fetter period, such a reliable history of 
Ur Hebrew language as befits the exceeding in- 
ks^ of the subject. In the first place, very little 
km come down to us, of what appears to have been 
so extensive and diversified literature. Where the 
ku requisite for a judgment are so limited, any 
•Kempt of the kind is likely to mislead, as being 
fenk on speculations, erecting into characteristics 
if sn entire period what may 14 simply the pecul- 
■rities of the author, or incidental to bis subject 
«r style. Again, attempts at a philological history 
<f the Hebrew language will be much impeded by 
(hi feet — that the chronological order of the ex- 
Ian Scriptures is not in all instances dear — and 
Ust the history of the Hebrew nation from its 
■ tt k m e u t to the seventh century u. c. is without 
changes or progress of the marked and promi- 
asnt nature required for a satisfactory critical 
uL Unlike languages of the Japhetian 
cb aa the Greek or German, the Hebrew 
, like all her Shemitic sisters, is firm and 
hand ns from a mould — not susceptible of change, 
la sddilhm to tliese characteristics of their Lh.ii- 
ewags. the people by whom it was spoken were 
J a retired and exclusive cast, and, for a long time, 
camp! fruan foreign sway. The dialects also of 
its few ooatenuinoua tribes with whom they bad 
my htcmsixe were allied closely with their own. 

The extant remains of Hebrew literature are 
hstitalL of any important changes in language, 
dmag the period from Moors to the Captivity. A 
i and iutrUigibfe amount of progress, but no 
iMw or remarkable difference (according to 
dk Is really observable in the language of 
At PSatataoeh, the books of Joshua, Judges, Kuth, 
haw! the Rings, the Psalms, or the prophecies 
d leuah, Hoaea, Amos, Joel, Micah, Nahum, 


Habakkuk, and Jeremiah — widely separated from 
each oilier by time as are many of theae writings 
Grammars and lexicons are confidently referred to 
as supplying abundant evidence of unchanged ma- 
terials and fesbioniug; and foreign words, when 
occurring, are easily to be recognized under their 
Sheraitic drees, or their introduction as easily to 
be explained. 

At the first sight, and to modern judgment, 
much of this appears strange, and possibly unten- 
able. But ail explanation of the difficulty is sought 
in the unbroken residence of the Hebrew people, 
without removal or molestation — a feature of his- 
tory not unexpected or surprising in the case of a 
people preserved by Providence simply as the guar- 
dians of a sacred deposit of truth, not yet ripe for 
publication. An additional illustration of the im 
munity from change, is to be drawn from the hie 
ton of the other branches of the Sbemitic stock. 
The Aramaic dialect, as used by various writers for 
eleven hundred years, although inferior to the He- 
brew in many respects, is almost without change, 
and not essentially different from the language of 
Daniel and Ezra. And the Arabic language, sub- 
sequently to its second birth, in connection with 
Mobanintedauism, will be found to preeent the 
same phenomena. 

12. Moreover, is it altogether a wild conjecture 
to assume as not impossible, the formation of a 
sacred language among the chosen people, at ee 
marked a period of tlieir history as that of Moeeaf 
Every argument leads to a belief, that the popular 
dialect of the Hebrews from a very early period 
wae deeply tinged with Aramaic, and that it con- 
tinued so. But there is surely nothing unlikely 
or inconsistent in the notion that he who was 
*• learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians" 
should have been taught to introduce a sacred 
language, akin, but superior to the every-day dia- 
lect of his people — the property of the rulers, and 
which subsequent writers should be guided to copy. 
Such a language would be the sacred and learned 
one, — that of the few, — and no clearer proof of 
the limited hold exercised by this classical Hebrew 
on the ordinary language of the people can be re- 
quired than its rapid withdrawal, after the Cap 
tivity, before a language composed of dialects 
hitherto disregarded, but still living in popular 
use. It has leen well said that ** literary dialects, 
or what are commonly called classical languages, 
pay for their temporary greatness by inevitable de- 
cay.” **If later in history we meet with a new 
body of stationary language forming or formed, we 
may be sure that its tributaries were those rivu- 
lets which for a time were almost lost to our 
sight.” • 

13. A few remarks may not be out of place here 
with reference to some leading linguistic pecul- 
iarities in different books of the O. T. For onli- 
ii ary purposes the old division into the golden and 
silver ages is sufficient A detailed list of pecul- 
iarities observable in the Pentateuch (without, 
however, destroying its close similarity to other 
O. T. writings) is given by Scbolz, divided under 
lexical, grammatical, and syntactical beads. With 
the style of the Pentateuch (as might be expected) 
that of Joshua my closely corresponds. The foet- 


« 1L Hollar, Stieme* •/ IjtAxmafr. pp. 67-68: a most 
Veict of h/asl, 77 
n srstso Hals in den j der 
i Wsltaeit bsgsgost, mag 707. 


wohl iltsr seyn, absr damals susrst aus dem Dunks! 
dsr Volkssprmcbs, die > liberal! reiebsr 1st als dftt 
Beans, la Hsrsig, ? 
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log of hostility to the neighboring peoples of mixed I ing of the canon, tend to stabs (Im eo«ptf»U»»h 
descent, so prevalent at the time of the restoration. recent date which it haa been ao ctuUmarj to ao 


makes strongly aguinst the asserted late origin ut 
the Itook of Kutli, in which it cannot be traced. 
But (with which we are at present concerned) the 
st)le points to an earlier date, tiie asserted Are- 
main ms lemg pmlwxblv relics of tlie popular dia- 
lect. 4 The same linguistic peculiarities are oh 
sen able (among other merits of *t)le) in the books 
of Samuel.'' 

'Hie l-uok* of Job and Krdesiatte* contain many 
asserted Araimiism*, which have l*ecn ph*a«icd in 
support of a late origin of these two |iorms. In 
the case of the hr.t, it is argued (on the other side) 
that these peculiarities are not to be considered so 
much poetical ornaments as ordinary expressions 
and tiaige* of the early Hebrew language, affected 
necessarily to a certain extent b) intercourse with 
■eighl-onng tril-es. And tbe asserted want of 
*<uH and pluh in tl>e diction of this look leads 
to the sime com-hidon. As res|iects tlie look of 
Kcclesia*tr* the case is more obscure, as in many 
Instances the fieculianUes of st»le seem rather ref- 
erable to the secondary Hebrew of a late period 
of Hebrew history, than to an Ammnic origin. 
Hut our acipia ntance with Hebrew literature is too 
limited to allow tlie form ition of a positive opinion 
OO the sulject, in opposition to that of ecclesiastical I 
antiquity c In addition u> roughness o( diction, 
growing pro) ably out of the same cause — close in* j 
lercour«e witu the |wople — so-called Arainaitins are 
In \< found in the remains of Jonah and Hosea, 
and expressions closely albed in those of Amo*.'* 
This is not the case in the writings of Nahum, 
/rphanuh, mid Habakkuk, and in the still later 
ooes of the minor [•rophrla; the treasures of past 
times, which filled their hearts, sened as models 
of stile.* 

As with rrsjwct to the Imok of Ixclcdastes fat 
the band* of m<«h-m critics), so. in tlie case of 
Ksekiel. Jewish er.tica haxe sought to sssign it* 
peculiarities <*f style ar.d expression to a secondary 
Hebrew or gm / I tut the references aliore gi>en 
suv serve to .iid tie o >nsider»tioii of a nu«t in- 
teresting question, os to the extent to which Ara- 
maic eteu t uts entered into the oidinary dialect of 
the Hr rrw |voplr, from early limes to the i up 
lltilv 

I hr i*-' idurides of language in Ihmiel I -clone 
to aititi.er tu hi of inqn rx : and under impartial 
euotnier.it n>ii more il irtu nit u-s may be found to dis- 
Sp|«r. as m the rase of timer with regard to the 
Oasertfi! t.rrvk words. lie language and snbj-ti- 
msttrr of Hanoi ir%j*« allv tbe latter i, in the 
opinion of side lars. led iara and Nrhemuh to 
place tnu k rlwwlore than among the prophet- 
ical writings |o tbetr minds, the xpc.ib ptc char- 
acter of the U-.k might seem to a**ign it ratner to 
the II agn-gr v dia t)i »n tlie roll ot f-rof.lieex. |W«'p 
eriy so cail> d, lnqu.ne*. with rr»|^vt to the rlos 


sign to this book.? 

With these except inn* rif so to l« eonnderrd ) 
few traces of dialects are discennl le in the snuUI 
remains still extant, for the nn<*t pirt o mpwed us 
Judah and Jerusalem. ll.e di.ilrvts of t*< oorta- 
ern district* probably yiere in finer .ml bv tbnr Ar»> 
| tunic ncighlmrs; and local exprew*o»i** are to fw 
j detected in Jmlg. r. and xii C. At a bter 
| Philistine dialect* are alluded to * Neh. xin J) it ^ 
and that of Galilee 'Matt. xxvi. 7-1). 
j As has been remarked, the Aramaic eln.*-rta 
iil-ove alluded to. sre ui<st pbxinlv i4srr« i 1 W m tbs 
remains of some of the lev educated writers. 7 he 
general style of Hel rew prose litmture is fdxrw 
and simple, hut It* * I v and pictorial, and n*mg with 
tbe subject, at times, to oHisidenblr rlnatn*n But 
the strength of the Hebrew language l»e* in its 
poetical and prophetical remains, tor simple and 
historical narrative, ordinary words aid tocuixi 1 *** 
sutbeed But the requisite flex at ion of purt-roi 
composition, and tbe necessity (growing out of tlwr 
general use of |>arallch%m) for enlarging tbe snjiL? 
of striking words and express on* at commit d. ird 
to the introdm t <m of mans rx|*Tw*i..n* «l e h •» 
do not commonly find in IM rrw pr “*e literature 4 
Kor the origin* and existence of tl»cac we n.^-st 
look especially to the Arama r. from w’o ch etprrs- 
sions were I -oi rowed, wln^e 1< rrr and pc l.*r te* 
might gixe an additional ornino nt and punt t»4 
otherwise attainable, t l*s»ii resembling t» *i *i 
tlie p*tnal |<*>ks, in its general char*et«-r. n tU 
style of the prophetical writings, but, as might *w 
anticipated, more oratorical, and ntrmng n to 
longer sentences. N--r should it fw f« r gotten, *y 
tlie s.de of so much that is uni'- im in Ur.gusgw 
and construction tliroiiglmut so long a penal uat 
diversities of ii.div nlu.d di»|«o*it»oiit aid ( 

ure strongl- marked, in tbe instances of sr^t-rsl 
writers. But front tlie earliest pm si of tlie exist- 
ence of a literature among tlw* Hebrew to 

H. o. tiOO, tbe Hel rv w language continuesl * i gw- 
larly exempt fr»*m cb mge, in all tnding ai^d *,-n- 
eral featun's, and in the genrnl law* of its exjwew- 
sion, forms, nod com! ma! ion* 

I- nun that pi tod the IM-rrw diossrX will W 
found to gne way t-etore the Aramaic, in what t as 
teen pir-wered to us of its literature, alt t ->>tigh. m 
is not nnlrnjtir-titlr tlie rase, some later wr.ters 
‘'.•pv . with alm**st regretful arcunui. ttw rUaawei 
and conseiratvtl language of a brighter jer***d 

14 111. Aumiii I„\m.i .xi. i . — Ns in I.U 1 H 
r»nn»i*. 

14. I be lingirige onhnardt r.dl»*l \r»n W SI 
dtab-cl of tbe i.r«-nt Mirmilir fanob . I'ffnthj Ms 
linnie fn -III the d.*Tr..-t oxer wtiieii it waa «f» Aee, 
\ram the high or bid com trv m < ar.aan u* 
k>w coi i n t ry ). But the name is apj t%4h t J 


m Vh--‘« h.tmi. 3bX ami Dole , NagvlsUacti, |u liar 

tot xni lv* 

i- Sag. .slAfh .» / 412 

' N t *•. /v-io in iT Pi PI. KwabJ, ffii/>,'U> 
•1 K, ... I. ' i / “s'* I . ’-»7. .‘-V» 

« V.--.L tOti •■>>, Kwald, ( ifttk 111 t ‘J, 

| 213 

> t ill!, ti *'t** 1 1 "**’ - *# V **1r iz* tiff Jmtt*. 1*^2 
« fW al*o liawiinMat, J A S ar 247 , U ii'wr!i, 
m It-raof . ui *274, Vuuiii(*r, StuA. a lot. la£*7. pp 
R-mS. 


h " l. lnifwirtmor* Ju *r r*rt dans kSils 4 n k^wMS 
•»( la mo i> ms pr. uv* <lu uvanqua a<«-Su 4m om 
• IriKtMiii ml- rleure qai rsrartrri** **v»r pl» r *** 4# 

Vrrset n a rtrii lc f-Hiintiiii a»*e >• p rv>1* •* 

Unite, piiiM|ti u n oit-e (as* ui* *un* 4* ■»*..' -ws 
J. |*-ift.nts i*. tif.s *Us svilre* * rsl «i« * *■'+ * 

jwu pr< • ar) iT»lre «l*u» u»»» •» rv» <W fm 
s,|«r>e« |nr .Ves « rg»|.« RrUSli I 21 

• Keuss, to llrn-f. r OW »»*5 . Blswfc, S tf 

Pf> *> O 
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■Hbal and other writon, in a wider and a more they may be naturalized relics of the Assyrian au- 
mat ratal sente. ’Hie designation — Aram — was premacy. 

^per f ectly known to the Greeks and Romans, by 'Hie same question has been raised ns to the 
whom the country was called Syria, an abbrevia- Shemitic or Aryan origin of the vernacular language 
Uoq of Assyria, according to Herodotus (vii. 63) a of Assyria — i. e. the country to the E. of the Eu- 
ln general practice Aram was divided into Eastern phrates. As in the case of Babylonia, the language 0 
sad Western. The dialects of these two districts appears to have been, ordinarily, that of a blended 
»we severally calle 1 (Jhaldaic and Syriac — desig- Shemitic and * ’ushite popuLvion, and a similar dif- 
aation* not Itappily chosen, but, as in the case of ficulty to he connected with the ordinary proper 
Shemitic, of too long currency to be changed with- names — Nibchaz, l*ul. Sulmauassar, Sardanapalus, 
out great inconvenience. No traces remain of the Sennacherib, Tartak, and Tiglath-Pileser. Is. xxxiii. 
moMTuai dialects which must have existed in so 19, and Jer. v. 15, have I ecu referred to as estab- 
Urge an aggregate of many very populous districts, lishing the difference of the vernacular language of 
Votliing cui be more erroneous than the applira* Assyria from the Shemitic. Our knowledge of the 
tun of the word “Chaldaic” to the East Aramaic so-called Cushite stock in the basins of the two rivers 
dialect. It seems pro* able that the Chaldeans is but limited; but in any case a strong Shemitic if 
were a people of .laphetian extraction, who proba- not Cushite element is so clearly discernible in many 
.4* look the name of the Shemitic tribe whom they old Jocal and proper names, as to make an Aryan 
dislodged before their connection with Babylon, so or other vernacular language unlikely, although in- 
long. «o varied, and so full of interest. But it corporations may be found to have taken place, from 
would be an error to attribute to these conquerors some other language, probably that of a conquering 
any great or early amount of cultivation. The ori- race. 

grn at the peculiar and advanced civilization to be Until recently, the literature of these wide dis 
traced in the Itasin of Mesopotamia must he as- tricts was a blank. Vet “ there must have been 
wgwd to another cause — the influences of Cushite a Baby Ionian literature, as the wisdom of the 
rni migration. 'Hie colossal scientific and industrial Chaldeans had acquired a reputation, which could 
esnrm> UT.it es of Assyrian civilization are not rea- hardly have been sustained without a literature. 
sowaJJ* iMucible from .laphetian influences, that If we are ever to recover a knowledge of that an- 
rae*. to those early times, having evinced no re- cient Babylonian literature, it must be from the 
asri i 1 ^ tendency for construction or the study of cuneiform inscriptions Lately brought home from 
tfcr *j»i4w-d science*. Accordingly, It would seem Bab; loti and Nineveh. They are clearly written in 
u* anmsona' le to place on the two rivers a popu- a Shemitic langu ge ** (M. Muller, S. if L. p. 263). 
1 blk*i of »‘udiite ril smite) accomplishments, if not As has I een la-fore remarked [Babylonia, § 16J, 
sr*gin, «r sequent to the Shemitic occupation, the civilization of Assyria was derived from llahy- 
•t»rh eKCUdi«hed its own language as the ordinary Ionia in its leading features — Assyrian art, bow- 
mm «4 tliese districU; and thirdly a body of war- ever, being progressive, and marked by local fea- 
tures, such ns the substitution of alnliaster for 
bricks as a material for sculpture. With regard to 
the dialects used for the class of inscriptions with 
which we are concerned, namely, the Assyrian, aa 
distinguished from the Zend (or Persian) and Tar- 
tar (?) families of cuneiform memorials, the opin- 
ion of scholars is all but unanimous — lessen, 
Bumouf (as far a* be pronounces an opinion), 
laiyard. Spiegel, all agree with the great authority 
above cited. Renan differs, unwillingly, from them. 

From what source, then, does it seem most 
probable thnt future scholars will find this peculiar 
form of writing dedticible? One of the latest writ- 
ers on the subject, Oppert, dirides the family, instead 
of three, into two large rinses — the Aryan or Old 
Persian, and another large class containing various 
suMivisions of which the Assyrian forms one. The 
character itself he asserts to he neither An an nor 
M-vr are few more interesting linguistic questions | .Shemitic in its origin, but ancient Central Asiatic, 

%imm the nature of the trrnacttl ir language of this and upplied with difficulty, as extraneous and ex- 
hat named region, at the |**r off of the -Jewish de- otic, to the languages of totally different races- But 
parutm-m bv Nelmrbvlnrzz »r It was, mainly and it is quite as likely that tbc true origin msy lie 
awmicaCJS-dr. shemite: but by the side of it an found in an exactly different direction — tbc S. W. 

Art in m.e. chiefly oflkhl. is said to be discern- — for this peculiar system of characters, which, be- 
lac. [* MAU»r.i; t ilALltKANb ] Tlie passages sides occupy ing the great river )>*&iits of which we 
rriied on (Han. 4. ii. 4) are not \ery have spoken, may he traced westward as far aa 
•nri^.tr in «u|^iort ot this Utter theory, which Beyreut and t'yprus, and eostwanl, although leas 
Awur* n«orr aid from the taet.th.it many proper plainlv, to Bactra. S< boUrs, ineiuding U|ipeat, 
■cm c4 ordinary uerurrence ( Belshazzar, Mere- incline to the judgment, that (as Hebrew, Greek, 
hh UuUdan. Sal*ouasa.u\ NabopoLissar, Nebo, and Arabic writers all show) frem a Cushite stock 
K^admdnexar i are certain Iv not Shemitic. As (Gen. x. 8-1*2) there grew up Babylon and Nine* 
Inis, prrbape, are they Aryan — but in any case veil, and other great homes of ciriluatiou, extend* 

• Ottw 4sr1vmftons are given and reflated by Quatre- A Renan, p. 311. Qua tremors, <f ffu t ew e 

mm* M wgo p. IS. pp. 68-190, and especially 118-1*4. 


n*e» And influential men of .laphetian origin, the 
trwe * t, a 4 1 an ns, wiuwe name has been applied to a 
Steroitc district and dialect. 6 

TV eastern boundary of the Shemitic languages 
■ u*<~urr: hot this much may be safely assumed, 
Ums Ui« fannlv hail its earliest settlement on the 
*r**r U«n of tlie Tigris, from which extensions 
•are -liras made to the south. And (as has 
hmm uid i history points to another stream, 

frsw isg northward (at a subsequent but equally 
ta*a histone period), of Cushite population, with 
*• dutmrtive accomplishments. T hese settlements 
soolf arrm to comprise the wide extent of country 
from tlie ranges bounding the watershed 
d Use I rgn* to Pie X. and E , to the plains in the 
W. mo4 W . towards the lower course of tlie ** great 
•«*v. * -- Assyria to a great extent), Meso|iotamia 
IW .i kaua, with its southern district, < lial lira. 
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bg from the level plains of Chaldea far away to | 
the N. and E. of Assyria. In these districts, far j 
anterior to the deportation of the Jews, but down 
to that period, flourished the schools of learning 
that gave birth to results, material and intellectual, 
stamped with affinity to those of Egypt. It may 
well be, that in the progress of discovery, from 
Shemitic-Cushite records — akin to the Uimjaritk 
and Kthjopic — scholars may carry back these re- 
searches to Shemitic-Cushite imitations of kindred 
writing from southern lands. Already the notion 
has obtained currency that the so-called primitive 
Shemitic alphabet, of Assyrian or Babylonian ori- 
gin, is transitional, built on the older formal and 
syllabic one, preserved in cuneiform remains. To 
this (act we shall in the sequel recur — passing now 
to the condition of the Aramaic language at the 
time of the Captivity. little weight can be attrib- 
uted to the argument that the ancient literature of 
the district being called 44 Chaldean," an Aryan 
origin is implied. The word “Cbaldsean" natu- 
rally drove out 44 Babylonian," after the establish- 
ment of Cbakhean ascendency, in the latter country ; 
but as in the case of Greece and Rome, intellectual 
ascendency held its ground after the loss of mate- 
rial power and rule.® 

15. Without entering into the discussions re- 
specting the exact propriety of the expressions, it 
will be sufficient to follow the ordinary division of 
tke Aramaic into the Chaldaic or Eastern, and the 
Western or Syriac dialects. 

The term 44 Chaldaic " is now (like “Shemitic") 
firmly established, but 44 Babylonian " would appear 
more suitable. We know that it was a spoken lan- 
guage at the time of the Captivity. 

A valuable outline of the different ages snd styles 
observable in the Aramaic branch of the Shemitic 
family has been given by both Delitzscb and Flint, 
which (with some additions) is here reproduced for 
the reader. 6 

(1.) The earliest extant fragments are the well- 
known ones to be found at Dan. ii. 4-vii. 28 ; Ear. 
hr. 8-vi. 18, vii. 12-26. Affinities are to be traced, 
without difficulty, between these fragments, which 
differ again in some very marked particulars from 
the earliest Targums. c 

To those who in the course of travel have ob- 
served the ease, almost the unconsciousness, with 
which persons, living ou the confines of cognate 
dialects, pass from the use of one to another, or 
who are aware how close is the connection and how 
very slight the difference between conterminous di- 
alectical varieties of one common stock, there can 
be nothing strange in this juxtaposition of Hebrew 
and Aramaic portions. The prophet Daniel, we 
may be sure, cherished with true Israelite affection 
the holy language of his early home, while his high 
official position must have involved a thorough 
acquaintance not only with the ordinary Babylon- 


ish-Aramaic, „ut with the Chaldaie (properly ■ 
called). Accordingly, we may trodentand how Iks 
prophet might pass without remark from the lb 
of one dialect to the other. Again, in the am 
of Ezra, although writing at a later period, when 
the holy language bad again been adopted as a 
standard of style and means of f rprv inn by Jew- 
ish writers, there is nothing difficult to he under- 
stood in his incorporating with his own com- 
position accounts, written by an eye-witness a 
Aramaic, of events which took place before his ewa 
arrival. 4 * 

(2.) The Syro-Chaldaic originals of seve r al a 
the Apocryphal books are loot; many llebntsse 
were engrafted on the Aramaic as spoken by ue 
Jews, but the dialect of the earlier Target tu < 
tains a perceptibly smaller amount of inch i ‘ 
ture than later compilations. 

(3. ) The language of the Gemaras 
composite — that of the Jerusalem Gcmara Wag 
less pure than that of Babylon. Still bra m As 
scale, according to the same authority, am that 
of the feat-expiring Samaritan dialect, and that d 
Galilee. 

(4.) The curious book Zohar — an adapts tine d 
Aramaic expressions to Judaixing Gncsfirisn — 
among its foreign additions contains very assy 
from the Arabic, indicative (according to Dektad 
of a Spanish origin * 

(5.) The Masora, brief and symbolical, is chafy 
remarkable for what may be called urn si afas pe- 
culiarities. 

(6.) The Christian or ecclesiastical Aramaic w 
that ordinarily kuowu as Syriac — the langrauc* d 
early Christianity, as Hebrew and Arabic, leput 
ively, of the Jewish religion and Mohammedanism 

The above classification may be useful as a gmfo 
to the two great divisions of the Aramaic dish* 
with which a Biblical student is directly i miatraid 
For that ordinarily called the Samaritan —— — — 
very little calculated to afford illustratkn naoac 
its scanty remains ; snd future discoveries is lb 
branch of pagan Aramaic known as the dmbet d 
the Naballueans, Mendaltes, or /abbas «f Mm 
potamia (not the Sabeans of Southern Arabia v, «a 
only exercise a remote or secondary in in rw is «a 
the study of Aramaic as connected with the Sob 
ture*. 

The following sketch of the three oris 

ties of the West- Aramaic dialect, is both ea lb 
account given by KiiisU/' 

(a. ) What is known of the condition of hails 
corroborates the disparaging statements etna by 
the Talmudists of the sub-dialect (for it is as 
more) of this district, ( loss and *«■— a ms- 
munication with the tribes to the north, sad a 
large admixture of heathens among the iiihiissmfo 
would necessarily contribute to this. The 4 
of Galilee appears to have been marked by < 


a Lepsius, Zxeei Abhandlun^en , p. 58. Quatram&re, 
Etudfs Hittoriqurs, as quoted above. Beoan, pp. 
56-79. Hersog’s ReaUEne., vol. i. Babel, Babytonien 
(Euetschi) ; vol. U. Chaldaa (Arnold) ; voL x. Ninive 
(Spiegel), pp. 863, 879, 881. Bleek, Eud. i. <L JL T. 
pp. 48-48. 

6 Delitrach, Jtiurwa, pp. 66-70; FVlrst, LtArgtb. 
§19. 

c Hengs ten berg, Daniel , pp. 802-806. 
d Hug* t e n berg, ibid. p. 298. Hence in our own 
time, Uttin and Welsh, and Latin and Saxon passages, 
are to be found in the same Ju xtap osition in ehartu- 


lariee and historical records ; but the loans i r see 
more apposite (given in Detirzx-h, bn. 

Judtnlkutn, p. 266 ff.) of the shnultsoeo— mm m t lb- 
brew, Babbhiic, and Arabic, among Ja na rntmm 
after the so called revival of literature wafer lldm 


« * This book U now clearly proves Is hsee hem 
the production of Mosas de Lsoa, a Spouts* Jve ef tn 
18th century. See Cinsbury The Istfasl v IbS 
1866), p 90 ff. A 

/ Ltkrgeb. §| 15-19. 
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4m at lettm — 9 and 2, 3 with p (u in van- 
sue Karopean dialects) — and aptae resit of the gut- 
tanl — a habit of connecting words otherwise 
cpnte (also not uncommon in rude dialect#); 
cBsisaaieat about rowel-sounds, and the substitu- 
te o f inal for 

{b.) The Samaritan dialect appears to have hetm 
s compound of the vulgar Hebrew with Aramaic, 
aa might have been anticipated from the elements 
of which the population was composed, remains of 
the a Epbraiinite " occupiers, and Aramaic immi- 
grate. A confusion of the mute letters and also 
4 the gutturals, with a predilection foy the letter 

7, has been noted. 

(e. ) The dialect called that of Jerusalem or Ju- 
dea. bet warn which and the purer one of the Bab- 
yftnufc Jews so maty invidious distinctions have 
been drawn, s e ems to have been variable, from fre- 
qant changes among the inhabitants, and also to 
Imre eoriaincd a large amount of words different 
from them in use in Babylonia, besides being some- 
what incorrect in its orthography. 

Each rtisliri, it will be seen, was directlv influ- 
enced by the c ircums tances — physical oraucal — 
of its foeakty. For instance, in the remote and 
aatottmd Galilee, peculiarities and won Is could 
set foil In he engrafted from the neighboring tribes. 
The bitter hatred which existed between the Sa- 
mmfcane and the Jews effectually precluded the 
of any leavening influences from the 
A dialect originally impure — the 
> in course of time largely inter- 
ganed with Aramaic words. That of Judna, 
abac being spoken by Jews to whom nationality 
•a* most precious, was pr es erved in tolerable im- 
■noitr from corresponding degradation, until over- 
powered by Greek and Roman heathenism. 

The small amount of real difference between the 
t«e t r an c hes of Aramaic has been often urged as 
m wg um e n t for making any division superfluous. 
Bet tft has ten wtU observed by F first, a that each 
• miniated by a very diflerait spirit. The chief 
reties of < or Eastern Aramaio — the Tar- 

fSBse — are filled with traditional faith in the va- 
n») pages of Jewish history: they combine much 
4 the better Pharisaism — nourished as it was on 
srely eosseeptiom of hallowed, national lore, with 
«sna, earneet longings for the kingdom of the 
Mresiih. Western Aramaic, or Syriac literature, 
m the other hand, is essentially Christian, with a 
at tarsBmology espeeially framed for its neeetsi- 
kw. Aeeordingly, tbs tendency and linguistic 
rkwiBtir of the first is essentially Hebrew, that of 
fee rente Heteie. On* is fall of Hebraisms, the 
ter of Hflhnlwns 

14. Perhaps few hoes of demarcation are traced 
wnh greater difficulty, than those by which ooe age 
d a laagnagw is separated from another. This is 
remarkably the east in respeet of the cessation of 
fee H eb rew, and tha ascendency of the Aramaic, 


or. as it may be put, in respect of the date at whioh 
the period of growth terminates, and that of expo- 
sition and scholasticism begins, in the literature of 
the chosen people. 

Much unnecessary discuss ion has been roused 
with respect to the introduction of interpretation. 
Not only in any missionary station among the 
heathen, but in Europe at the Reformation, we can 
find substantially the germ of Targums. During 
the 16th century, in the eastern districts of the 
present kingdom of Prussia, the desire to bring the 
Gospel borne to the humbler classes, hitherto but 
little touched by its doctrines, opened a new field 
of activity among the non-German inhabitants of 
those provinces, at that time a very numerous body. 
Assistants were appointed, under the name of ToU 
ken (interpreters ', who rendered the sermon, sen- 
tence by seuteuce, into the vernacular old Prussian 
dialect 6 Just so in Palestine, on the return, an 
eager desire to bring their own Scriptures within 
the reach of the people led to measures such as 
that described in Nehemiah viii. 8, a passage of dif- 
ficult interpretation. It is possible, that the ap- 
parent vagueness of this passage may represent the 
two methods, which would be naturally adopted for 
such different purposes as rendering Biblical He- 
brew intelligible to the common people, who only 
spoke a dialect of Aramaic — and supplying a com- 
mentary after such deliberate reading. 

Of the several Targums which are preserved, the 
dates, style, character, and value are exceedingly 
different. An account of them is given under 
V KB 810 NS, AlCCIKNT (TARGUM). 

17. In the scholastic period, of which we now 
treat, the schools of the prophets were succeeded by 

« houses of inquiry,” — ttTTTO N??* For with 
Vitringa, in preference to Rabbinical writers, we 
prefer considering the first named institutions as 
pastoral and devotional seminaries, if not monastic 
retreats — rather than schools of law and dialectics, 
as some would explain them. It was not until the 
scholastic period that all Jewish studies were so 
employed. Two ways only of extending the bless- 
ings hence derivable seem to have presented them- 
selves to the national mind, by commentary — 

O^J-I, and inquiry — ttH?. In the first of 
these, Targumic literature, but limited openings 
occurred for critical studies ; in the second still 
fewer. 0 The vast storehouse of Hebrew thought 
reaching through so many centuries — known by 
the name of the Talmud — and the collections of a 
similar nature called the Midrashim, extending in 
the case of the first, dimly but tangibly, from the 
period of the Captivity to the times of Rabbi Asher 
— the closer of the Talmud (a. d. 426), contain 
comparatively few accession * to linguist io knowl 
edge. The terms by which serious or philosophical 
inquiry is described, with the names of its subor- 
dinate branches — Halacha (rule) — Hagada (what 
Is said or preached ) — Tosiphta (addition ) — Bo- 
nd tha (statements not in the Mishna) — MechiHa 


• 1 14. 

* D. G. tm ZfiUtiler d. Reformation , b. It. 

*•#. *, p 479 ; fe te w s y 84. Hilaire, Lt Bouddka 
*s ss Paris, 1800, p- 886. ” Ordinal remeot 

re as write qw la text* Pali toot seal, #t alow le 
prejfe a 'are compete pas on mot ; male qneiqoefois 
sari, gate Is texts Pill a 4M rSeffe, on pritre so 
treat ares ImtirptC tattoo so Wnghslsls pour Is ml- 


e Yitrioga. De SynagofA, 1696, p. 1, caps. v. rl. ▼!!., 
p. 11, caps, r.-vlli. — do scholar should bs without 
this storehouse of learning ; Cosset, in Hereof, lx. B£&- 
699 ; French, Etudes On+nta fs, p. 127 ; Oehler, in 
Hereof, xii. 216, 226 ; Hun*. Qottes tienstlidu Vortrage 
der Judin, cap. 10. This last volume Is most valuable 
as a guklinf summary, in a little known and bewilder* 
inf field. 
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(measure, fbrm) ; the *ucce*aive designation* of 
Itemed dijniitaria — Sopherim (scribe* ) — Chaca- 
nin (sages) — lannaim ( = Shonim, teachers) — 
Amoniiiii (speakers) — Seburmim (diipuUuiti' --i?e- 
onini (eminences) — all liear reference to the study 
and exposition of the rule* and Iwaring of the Mo- 
saic law, with none. or very little to the critical 
•tndv of their own prised language — the vehicle of 
tV liw. The two component purts of the Talmud, 
tlie Minima and tiemara — rrpublication and final 
explanation — are conceived in the tame spirit- 
The atyle and composite nature of these work* be- 
long to the history of Hahhnical literature. 

18. Of tlie other ma : n division of tin? Aramaic 
language — tlie Western or Syriac dialect — the 
earliest existing dorunient Is the Feshito version 
of the Scripture*, which i»ot improbably belong* to 
the middle of the second century. Various sub- 
dialect* prolably eri-ted within the wide area over 
which this Western one was current: but tliere are 
no means now attainable for pursuing the inquiry 

— what we know of the I'alun rene being only de- 
rivalde from in«rri|*tions ranging from A. D. 49 to 
the middle of the third century. Tlie Syriac dia- 
lect is thicklv Mudded with foreign words, Arabic. 
FiTsian, tireck, ni d I atin. is|eci«II* with the third. 
A comparison of this dialect with the Kaslem branch 
will show that they are chicly ailed in all the most 
important peculiarities of irrauiniar and syntax, a* 
well as in their store of original words — the tnie 
standard in linguistic researches. 

A few lines may Iw liere alios able on the G>r- 
tunes of a dulcet w hirh (as a ill Iw* shown hereafter ) 
has teen so conspicuous an instrument in extend 
Ing a knowledge of the truths originally given, and 
to long pre»mrd in the sacred language of the He- 
brew*. >u sequent Iv to the fall of Jeruiilctii it* 
chief seat of learning and literature waa at Kdea*a 

— from a. D. 440. at NiaiUs. |teft*re the 8th and | 
9th erntnries its decline had commenced, in spite 
of the protests nude by James of l*le*sa in fa'or 
of t» «o*u classical writers. Hut, a* of old tlie He- 
brew language had gi\en way to tlie Aramaic, so 
in her turn, the Western Aramaic was drneit out 
by tbe ad* ances of tlie Arabic during the 10th and 
lltb centuries. Sunewhat later it may lie said to 
ha*e dll'*! out — its last wnter of mark. Harhrbnrus 
(or tbnlpharsgiuii composing in Arabic a* well as 
8 m«c * 

19. Hie < h*l I air paraphrase* of Scrifdtire are 
vsrrcdmgi* valuable for tlie light winch that throw 
on Jewish manners *i*d customs, and ll*e meaning ( 
of |ss*«.iges otiirrwisr ol^*nirr. a* bkewiv for main | 
Iranpv renderings of tlie onguul text. Hot tlwv 


which were applied by their own teachers tn tlw 
Messiah, and are incapahle of any other hn if : i.- 
cation sate to Him in whom they all nn trr are 
not unfrrquently warped into meanings im-e* - -it- 
ahie alike with tbe truth, and the judgment at the** 
own most valued writers.” * 

A comjiarativc estimate ia not yet attains) le. mm 
to what in Targumic literature ia tlie pure rv|4>-»- 
*ion and development of the Jewish mind, and w*iat 
is of foreign growth. But, a* ha* lerti said, t’ m 
Targums and kindred writings are of considers ** 
dogmatical and cxegetical value; and a simiUr c> ■ -1 
work ha* Iwen effected by means of tbe e-«c»»Te 
dialect. Western Aramaic or Svriae. Imm tlw 
3d to thcDth century, Syriac was to a great j**rt 
of Asia — wlial in their sphere* Hellenic (im4 sid 
medirral latio have resjiectivelv been — the ocso 
ecclesiastical language of the district named. Ha 
tween the literally preserved records of H«4v Scrip- 
ture, aa delivered to the Terschitat in I Ur mfaiwe 
of the world, and tlie understandings and heart* >4 
Aryan profile*, who were intended to share in th«w 
treasures full* and to their latest |*wt*ritv, s**n w 
connecting medium was nere*«ry. This was m p 
fdied by tlie dialect in question — neither to spe- 
cific nor so cletr. nor so sharply subjective as the 
purr Hebrew, but fur those very reasons (white 
itself esacniiallv ShenilUc) open to unfa rauww and 
thought* aa well as words from without. si-1 tlwre- 
fore well calculated to act a* tbe pioneer r»l :i.i re- 
ducer of Itildical thoughts and IhU^aJ truOw 
among minds, to whom these treasure* w-*iAf 
otherwise long have remained olwcure and umi.tri 
ligible. 

§5 20—24. Arabic Laju.I'acil — Pnmm «*r 
1U.\ i> au 

20. Ihe earlv population of Arabia, it* aniwr**- 
tie* ami peculiarities, have been dearntrd ur. W 
ARABIAN We find Arabia occupied bv * roc 
nice of trilcw, the leading one of undoubted I*K 
maelitith descent — tbe other* of tbe sal cw lm 
rage of Abraham, and bln* led bv tllisnrr. 
neighlorhuod. and habit*. Before thew an* ab- 
original inhabitant* must have disappeared u lie 
t'auaaniti«h nations lcf"re il»e»r brrtbren, the c*> * 
dim of the greater promise — a* the *!>:*■* 
snd lshmaelite* were of a l easer, lw»t eqadl* orrta.m 
one. 

We hair seen [Arabia] that the peem^ols • # 
tnyl is lav in ihe track of t'ushite rrinuat»*i. m 
it* supiMwcil retum-courve toward* the n n^-ie 
A* in the Iststn of Mesopotamia, w in trs'a m 
ha* left trace* of it* eoustnirtivv tendmoc* and 


sre valuable *i«» on higher rrawxi* — the t linstian 
ii.icrjcci .ilton f wit »*v llicir aotlMirs on rontruyertrel 
p*M*„'c* ll>*-.r |»—lm*«Niv is of (lie greatest Value, 

as shewing that Mcmishic ii<tcrpretati<Nis < 4 n»any 
unfa rrsr.t pv**agc* must h**e l»en current ainorig 
lie Jew* ut tite jicrioii. W sUildmg to Jew- 

ish s(lctiif«<« to r* adc tiicir <*s n ifllintloi Iriulilioi*, 
■ii (hit “ iiuny such |*u*jigr*. ' i. I of th* later 


pre-l ie. turns for grand and onbesal undertsk -'em 
Mokn nr *e.in~h ha* linwight to light tn s-v-t i«*a 
iiisiiv nlua)*le reoiiin*, full *4 phikAt-gv-ai ti ii i is* 

I Itcre in *v im*« )■- found absin-lsitt iUu*lr-t- ss •/ 
the reUtioudiip >4 the lliiuyantie snth the rae+* 
>hrinii < tef' iv .vludrtl to; ami the Ur.rur» / 
' tlie l.iikdi or Malirali i. on which so irn^h 
. has recri tly Iwii thrown, praaent* m with uw «*> 


and e*s*i*e kind, •* nuglit i< }>r<alured wi.ich find giiLtr plH*n<*mcfion, not nierriv of a sfe-r-uien <f 


no aaiKtion among the Jews. lluac 'er* (outages, what tlie Hiniianlic <or language of Vm <u n «a* 

a UUaA. K rUummc, pf> M '.7. ' (onip for fh*«srli hUlorv a 4 the Arm I-*' wsfwsp 

* . Pm til la, slso Dviltaseh, Wn the rerrul work, by 4 - re*Uf H-niw. |**»K aikks rwasart- 


ass *rww'/, kitstl Jrn itmtAmm . p 17a fl. lit* fr« I eel of s>u# for Infereat sim| |*wwi*h. •• da* Mm 

Chrwuso uiik-i|rti|>oi la Ihe Tse/urns and H* u*g-<»l */ non ./.r 4'<*k«^S/a *M kUkmmm td MS 4 U WB 

devoiK-oai |M»ir* k and also p ll*i, mue in respect of I Ton spxcsr. 
radars u unm> of Tsluunh ; Mrhlrr, In llers-’g. Is 431 1 


Ml i and WaetreU, /s/ro^ios, pp, 119 1 ii* 
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bare been before iU expulsion by the Koreishite, 
bet of a dialect less Arabic than Hebrew, and poe- 
wring dose affinity with the Ghez, or Ethiopi- 
sn.® 

21. The affinity of the Ghes (Cush? the sacred 
language of Ethiopia) with the Shemitic has been 
bog remarked. Walton supposes its introduction 
to hare been co n sequent on that of Christianity. 
But the tradition is probably correct, according to 
which Ethiopia was colonised from 8. W. Arabia, 
aid according to which this language should be 
souaidered a relic of the liimyaritic. In the O. T., 
Cosh, in addition to Ethiopia in Africa, comprises 
S Arabia (Gen. x. 7, 8; 2 Chf. xiv. 9, xxi. 16; 
lisb. iii. 7), and by many the stream of llamite 
u> lUxation is supposed to have flowed in a northerly 
crane trorn that point into Egypt. In its lexical 
pculiaritiea, the Gbex is said to resemble the Ara- 
stuc, in its grammatical the Arabic. The alpha- 
bet is very curious, differing from .Shemitic alpha- 
bets in the number, order, and name and form of 
tbs letters, by the direction of the writing, and 
•specially by the form of vowel notation. '1'hU is 
sxtmnely singular. Each consonant contains a 
abort r — the vowels are expressed by additions to 
Ow cocifexiaiits. The alphabet is, by this means, 
n-tiertcd into a “ s)Ualtarium ” of 202 signs. Va- 
ruAis points of resemblance have been traced be- 
ts rvu this alphal-et and the Samaritan; but recent 
ii-^uvcnrs cstablsli its kindred (almost its identity) 
vnb that of the Him^oritic inscriptions. The lan- 
guage and character of which we have spoken 
trxflj. have now been succeeded for general pur- 
ser* by the Amharic — probably in the first in- 
•t uk» a kindred dialect with tlie Gbex, hut now 
titered by subsequent extraneous additions. 6 

22- Internal evidence demonstrates that the 
Arabic language, at the time when it first appears 
m the Arid of history, was being gradually de- 
veloped in it© remote and barren peninsular home. 
Xu to dwell oo its broken (or internal) plurals, 
sad its system of cases, there are peculiarities iu 
iW earliest extant remains, which evince progress 
amis in the cultivation of the language, at a date 
bag aatcriur to the period of which we s|>eak. 

A weDkoown legend speaks of the present 
ArWnc language as being a fusion of different 
foah rt s, effected by the tribe of Koreiah settled 
Mbad Mecca, and the reputed wardens of the 
' ah In any case, the paramount purity of the 
Ksrashite dialect is asserted by Arabic writers on 
(msaar, m whose judgment the quality of the 
^lim dialects appears to have declined, in pro- 
pstm to their distance from Mecca. It is also 
fried, that the stores of the Koreisliite dialect | 
•m kurRswd by a sort of philological eclecticism 
— all tfnktng elegancies of construction or expres- 
■«, oWnxltk in the dialects of the many dif- 
wac tribes nsiting Mecca, being engrafted upon 
tbe ost m question.* But tbe recognition of the 
ts ra a, as the u ltimat e standard in linguistic as in 
^ tio na matters, established in Arabic judgment 
jm sapertor purity of the Koreishite dialect. 

TW the Arabs p n es e se ed a literature anterior to 
tW ksrth of Mohammed, and expressed its a Ion* 

• hm. I flOg-617. 

• fW. tt.M6; Jooss, Otmm. 1774, p. 18 ; 

1 m *s. t Js» MX pp. 78, 79; Booon. I. 817-880; 
frv mj Hitt, of Jfoahmd, U. 169. quoted 

• rws rS i (ad. Whim, Oxford), pp. 167. 168. 


guage marked with many gramraatica. peculiarities 
is beyond donbt. There is no satisfactory proof of 
the assertion, that all early Arabic literature was 
destroyed by the jealous disciples of IsIaui. w Of 
old, the Arab gloried in nothing but bis sword, his 
hospitality, and his fluent speech /’ d The last gift, 
if we may judge from what has been preserved 
to us of the history of those early times, seems 
to have been held in especial honor. A zealous 
purism, strange as it rounds amid the rude and 
uneducated children of the desert, seems, os in 
later times, to have kept almost Masoretic watch 
over the exactitude of the transmission of these 
early outpourings.* 

Even in our own times, scholars have seemed un- 
willing altogether to abandon the legend — how at 
the fair of Oc&dh (“the mart of proud rivalry”/) 
goods and traffic — wants and profit — were alike 
neglected, while bards contended amid their listen- 
ing countrymen, anxious for such a verdict as should 
entitle their lays to a place among the Moallakat, 
the hyofrhuara of the Caaba, or national temple at 
Mecca. But the appearance of Mohammed put an 
end for a season to commerce and bardic contests; 
nor was it until the work of conquest was done, 
that the faithful resumed the pursuits of peace. 
And enough remains to show that poetry was 
not alone cultivated among the ante-Mohammedan 
Arabians. “ Seeds of moral truth appear to have 
been embodied in sentences and aphorisms, a form 
of instruction peculiarly congenial to the temper of 
Orientals, and proverbially cultivated by the inhab- 
itants of the Arabian peninsula.” 9 Poetry and 
romance, as might be expected from the degree of 
Arab civilization, wpuld seem to have been the 
chief objects of attention. 

Against tltese views it has been urged, that 
although of such compositions as the Moallakat, 
and others less generally known, the substance may 
he considered as undoubtedly very ancient, and 
illustrative accordingly of manners and customs — 
yet the same antiquity, according to competent 
judges, cannot reasonably be assigned to their 
present form. Granting (what is borne out from 
analogy and from references in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures) the existence of philosophical compositions 
among the Arabs at an early period, still no traces 
of these remain. The earliest reliable relics of 
Arabic literature are only fragments, to lie found 
in what has come down to us of pre-Islamite com- 
positions. And, os has been said already, various 
arguments have been put forward against the prob- 
ability of the present form of these remains being 
their original one. Their obscurities, it is con- 
tended, are less those of age than of individual 
style, while their uniformity of language is at vari- 
ance with the demonstrably late cultivation and 
ascendency of the Koreishite dialect. Another, 
and not a feeble argument, is the utter absence of 
allusion to the early religion of the Arabs. Most 
just is Kenan's remark that, skeptical or volup- 
tuaries as were most of their poets, still such a 
silence would be inexplicable, but on tbe supposi- 
tion of a systematic removal of all traces of formes 
paganism. No groat critical value, accordingly. 


4 Poeoeke, pp. 166-168. 

« 0 at brat l tn Tkeoioriath* 9tmf. n. Kritikm 1841, 
pp. 228, 224 ; *w old, Orach . L 24, 26. 

/ Fresnel, Ira Lettrr am lot irstri, p fli 
9 Vocaier, U. 2M, 819. 
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mm fairly be assigned to any Arabic remains ante- 
rior to the publication of the Koran.* 

It is not within the scope of this sketch to touch 
upon the theological teaching of the Koran, its 
objects, sources, merits, or deficiencies. But it* 
style is very peculiar. Assuming that it re p re sen ts 
the lest firms of the Koreishite dialect about the 
middle of the 7th century, we may say of the 
Koran, that its linguistic approached its religious 
supremacy. The Koran may I# characterized as 
marking the transition from versification to pmse, 
from poetry to eloquence. Mohammed himself ha* 
admted to his want of poetical skill — a blemish 
which required ex|4anation in the judgment of his 
countrymen — but of the effect of his forcible lan- 
guage and powers of adders* (we can hardly call it 
oratory) there can l** no douU. The Koran itself 
contains distinct traces of the change (to which 
allusion has Iwen made) then in progress in Arabic 
literature. The InUnce of proof inclines to the 
conclusion, that the Suras of the Koran, which are 
placed last in order, are earliest in point of com- 
position — outpourings bearing some faint rearm - 
itlance to those of Hebrew prophecy > 

23. It would lead to discussions foreign to the 
present subject, were we to attempt to follow the 
thoughts rrqiectiiig the future, suggested by the 
almost universal prevalence of the Arabic idiom 
over so wnie a portion of the globe. A comparison 
of some leading fra t urr* of the Arabic language, 
with its two sisters, is reserved for the nest division 
of this sketch. With regard to its value in illus 
tratioo two different judgments obtain. Accord- 
ing to one. all tl>e IrxicaJ riche* ami grammatical 
varieties of tlie Nhemitie family are to be found 
combined in tl>e Arabic. What elsewhere i* im- 
perfect or except ioual is here said to l* fully 
devrk*j«cd — forms elsewhere rare or anomalous are 
here found in regular use. Great faults of style 
canm-t tw denied, but its superiority in lexical 
riclir* and grammatical precision and variety is 
incontestable. Without this means of illustration, 
the |*«>t*wi of the Hebrew student may he likened 
to Dial of the geologist, who should have nothing 
whereon to found a judgment heiond the scat- 
tered and inijwrfoct remains of some few jvimeval 
creature*. Hut tl»e Arabic, it is maintained, for 
pur|«*«rs of illu«tratH*n, is to the Hebrew precisely 
what. U* «t>rh an inquirer, would le the discovery 
of an itnioddnl multitude of kindred creature* in 
all llirir Iwllira and rum pi*- (meat — even more, for 
the Ar:diw' i it is urged i — as a menu-* of comparison 
and ilhtotmtion — is a hung. )<rratbing rrohtv. 

24. Ai**<I*t Sr)***! maintain* icrv different opin- 
ion* with n-qvet to tlw mine of Arabic in ilhrs- 
trsiKMi 1 !*■ oom|oratixelv recent Hate fin their 
piew-nt Hv-m st |en.«tt and limiteil amount of Arabic 
remain* are ffea.U-d sgmtst it* claim*, a* a stand 
afd <4 M. in.ee III rmjject of the Hebrew. Its 
VerisU r*<p**»u*i rm, rtaf-or»te mechanism. *uhtleti 
of thought, « ule and dn crofted held* of literature, 
cannot l*» c*lic*t m quest mu. Ifot it is urged (and 
v4*vaf4i > tiiat its nrlm are not all pure metal, 
and that ik> great »UoiIk»ii to rtut»o|<oi baa been 


(in the cast of Rabbinical writers) IJind us to t* e 
superior purity of the spirit by which the He) 
language is animated, and the reflected inffan m. 
for elevation of tone and character, from the sub- 
jects on which K was so long exclusively employed 
“My doctrine shall drop as the ndn. nn speech 
shall distil as the dew, as the small rain upti the 
tender herb, and as the shower* upon the gra ss * 
No more fitting description of the spirit and power 
of the holy language can be found than the«e «<wd* 
of the lawgiver's last address to his people. I be 
Arabic language, on the other hand, is first, that 
of wandering lubbers and herdsmen, destitute of 
religion, or filled with second-hand super*! it***; 
in its more cultivated state, that of a self *ati*6rd. 
luxurious, licentious people, the vehicle of a t*w- 
rowed philosophy, and a dogmatism of the nwwt 
wearisome and captious kind.* 1 

Undoubtedly schools such as that of Albvt 
Schuiten* (d. 1730) have unduly exalted the rain* 
of Arabic in illustration: but in whit may U 
designated as the field of lower criticism its tm- 
portance cannot he disputed. The total ext e nt «f 
the canonical writings of the Old Testament is m 
very limited as in this respect to make the u*x*- 
ance of the Arabic at once vrlcone, trust won h * . 
and copious. Nor can the proposed substitute 
accepted without demur — the bier Hebrew. «h*-fc 
has found an advocate so lesrned and a> V as 
Ifelitz-srh.* That its claims and usrfulne** hair 
l«een und e se r vedly overlooked few will di*fMjte <w 
deny: but it would seem to he recent, unor-i-tam, 
and heterogeneous, to a degree which lam it <^oi 
to many objection* taken by the admirers of the 
| Arabic, as a trustworthy means of tlhutrstxm 

§§ 25-33. Stp.cctukk or t»»k Shrmitic I-*»- 
guaous. 

25 The question, as to whether any brgw aassMl 
of primitivea in the Sbemitic languages is forty 
deduciMe from imitation of sounds, has been mm- 
■weted very differently by high autheitie*. ( ie*w 
! tiius thought instances of onomatoptria icry rare ta 
[extant mnains, although pm)«)4y more n ut m rows 
1st an sarly period. Hoffmann's judgment is lb 
I same, in respect of Western An mi*- tin lb 
Witlier hand. Kenan qualifies his admiM*«i the 
identity of numerous Nhrmitie and Jt|*beiiah pnw- 
I itiies by a suggestion, that thrsr. fur the n*<**t part 
j may be assigned to bi literal word*. *«r*g'» j’ - n» 
j the imitation of tl»e *im|4e*t sod nn«4 o*\-**s 
sound*. Sr boh also has mi interesting passage » 

; which be maintaitis the same propnotton w.tn 
I sidcrable force, and attempts to )■ Ifow. m w*w 
* |«rticular cases, ll»e m**4<v between Dk* • r -b 
original sign and its distant deniable*. flu . m a 
careful examination, it i* r*»t tinlikeli that, shi- ogh 
many are lost, or unpaid, <* rv> longer a* *t va- 
riable by our organ* as by the keener ones >4 rc «v 
races, yet the truth t* as the case has lee*- j--t ‘ v 
a grevt bring eoinparatiie philologist — - 1W lit) 
or Mat mot* which remain a* the const it newt ske 
merits in different families of language* are *s4 
interjections, nor art they mutation*. Thee see 


enticed In mine sr.ter* oti the Unguage. Nor J pk<mrt%<" types, produced by a poww htvml 
should llw fob tv* and penmtun* of sclndasticiaro human nature." * 


s |hm, lj*»r I I* e II, a iwM smssry 4 JW , pp ® 10* 

fwrawt iwrwlii* rm this swt*>*rt • Uesemus. fe fo*** *^, PP tfifi-W : tbb 

: Iwu, pp UmbrHt, m Krit tMl, Or. Hr P 7; Imm, pf 44*. 454; frVt 

Iff I 11, 32, 37 ; U. Mnlbr. V ^ „ M* 

r ftshf h, Aiwvs, pp 76-8ff HO. 
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The deeply eorioa* inquiry, as to the ex- 
tMft of affinity still discernible between Shemitic 
ok! Japhetian roots, belongs to another article. 
[Tosoum.] Nothing in the Scripture which bean 
■poo the subject, can be fairly pleaded against such 
an affinity being possible. A literal belief of Bibli- 
cal records does not at all call upon us to suppose 
an entire abrogation, by Divine interference, of all 
n siting elements of what must hare been the com- 
ma language of the early Noachidae. a That such 
rasrinHinrrr is not dimly to be traced cannot he 
denied — although the means used for establishing 
hstasirnn, by Drlitzseh and the analytical school, 
eunot be admitted without great reserve. 6 But 
in trading the Shemitic languages in connection 
with Scripture, it is most prudent to turn away 
frnsn this tempting field of inquiry to the consid- 
mtion of the s : tuple elements — the primitives — 
true base of e%en language, in that these, rather 
rtqn the mechanism of grammar, are to be regarded 
m exponents of internal spirit and character. It 
m no < denied, that these apparently inorganic bodies 
uty very frequently be found resolvable into con- 
■t tjnent parts, and that kindred instances may be 
SMily found in conterminous Japhetian dialects. 0 

47 Humboldt has named two very remarkable 
r»4nt« of difference between the Japhetian and 
''bcroitic language families — the latter of which he 
afoo. for the second reason about to be named, 
Mngns to the number of those which have deviated 
CrusD the regular course of development. The first 
poruliarriy is the triliteral root (as the language is 
at prevent known ) — the second the expression of 
{ration* by consonants, and relit ion* by rowels 
— U*b forming port of the flexions within words, 
•» remarkable in the Shemitic family. Widely dif- 
ferent front the Japhetian primitive, a folly formed 
independent word — the Shemitic one (even in 
it* pmmt triliteral state) appears to have consisted 
of thror separate articulations, aided by an indefinite 
mnmd hkr the Shova of the Hebrews, and to have 
varied in tite sliailes of its meaning according to 
the v o wel s auigned to it. In the opinion of the 
mow vrbuJar, the prevalent triliteral root was sub- 
tfitxsted for an earlier or hiliteral. as being found 
inr practicable and obscure in use. d 

Tram of this survive in the rudest, or Aramaic, 
Waneh, where what U pronounced as one syllable, 
m the Hebrew forms two. and in the more elaborate 
Arahw three — e. */. ktal, katal, katala. It is need- 
hm to say, that much has been written on the 

qm m oif this peculiarity being original or sec- 

«caiarv. A writer among ourselves has thus stated 
Ur<sr: ** An uniform root- formation by three 
■uses or two syllable* developed itself out of tbe 
cr final mun**A llabic state by the addition of a 
Uurd This tendency to enlargement presents 

m ti»e Indo-Germanic also; but there is this 
ihm/v. that in the latter monosyllabic roots 
imun Insides those that have been enlarged, while 
ib the <Ahrr they lua\e almost disappeared.'’ • In 
thw judgment most will agree. Many now triliteral 


root-words (especially those expressive of the pri- 
mary relations of life) were at first biliteral only. 

Thus 2S is not really from 7T3S, nor OS from 


DOS. In many cases a third (assumed ) root-letter 
has been obviously added by repetition, or by the 
use of a weak or movable letter, or by prefixing the 
letter Nun. Additional instances may be found in 

connection with the biliterals OO, "7*7, and *73, 
and many others. Illustrations may also be drawn 
from another quarter nearer home — in the Japhe- 
tian languages of Europe. Fear is variously ex- 
pressed by <p p i u or ^ p [ c <r », poverty peur,pa- 
ura,paror (Span. ), f ear./urcht, /rykt (Scandin ), 
and bra to (Old Celtic). In all these cognate words, 
the common rudimentary idea is expressed by the 
same two sounds, the third corresponding with tbe 
various non-essential additions, by which apparent 
triliteral uniformity is secured in Shemitic dialects. 
Again, in the Shemitic family many primitives 
may be found, having the same two letters in 
common in tbe first and second places, with a dif- 
ferent one in the third, yet all expressive of different 

modifications of the same idea, as 1. '"O nnd it* 


family ; 2. ITT = ^<3, etc. ; 3. e,c 5 

4. = Jb£, etc. — each with a similar train of 


cognate words, containing the same two consonants 
of the biliteral form, but with a third active con- 


sonant added./ 

28. We now approach a question of great inter- 
est. Was tbe art of writing invented by Mosea 
and his contemporaries, or from wliat source did 
the Hebrew nation acquire it? It can hardly be 
doubted, that the art of writing was known to thq 
Israelites in tbe time of Moses. An art, such a* 
that of writing, is neither acquired nor invented at 
once. No trustworthy evidence can be alleged of 
such an exception to the ordinary course. The 
writing on the two tables of the law (Ex. xxiv. 4) — 
the list of stations attributed to the hand of Moses 
himself (Nuro. xxxiii. 2) — the prohibition of print- 
ing on the body (Lev. xix. 28) — the writing of 
“ the curses in a book ” by the priest, in the trial 
of jealousy (Num. v. 23) — the description of the 
land (literally, the writing) required by Joshua 
(Josh, xviii. 6) — all point to the probability of tbe 
art of writing being an accomplishment already 
possessed by the Hebrews at that period. So com- 
plex a system mm alphabetic writing could hardly 
have been invented in the haste and excitement of 


the desert pilgrimage. 

Great difference of opinion has prevailed as to 
which of the Shemitic peoples may justly claim the 
invention of letter*. As has l»een said, the award 
to the Phoenician*, so long unchallenged, is now 
practically set aside. The so-called Phcrnician al- 
pha) *et bears no distinctive traces of a Phcenicisn 
origin. None of the selected objects, whose initial 
letter* were to rule tbe sounds of the several pho- 
netic characters, are in keeping with the habits and 


(mL IVrmoftuua), i. 121. v Hoc 
itaoviun Mt, ut Deo* io illo loco 
nvt, ubi Unfuarum dlwrsltatem 
mm nrpto opera progredereutur Proba- 




u«v a 


motoo loteMgeveat, et 
it.” M. Mill ter, St. of 


b Comparative tables nre to be found in Dditrsch, 
Jrwtrun, p. Ill ; Renan, pp. 4 r »l-464; Sobols, I. 87- 
r Mertan, Prinriftrs <te /' Etude Comparutict rf«l 
Paris, 1828. pp. 10, 14. 19, 20. 

d Umboidt, Ober die YeneAttdrnArtl 4. men* Uiekem 

Spmthbamfs, pp. 807-811. 

« Davldeoo, Btbheai CHtiWns, I U. 

/ Gesenins, Lrkrx ** **, P 18* : Renaa, Long 
Smm.pf 100,412,460. M Mtlllrr, .V nf Lnm t f fM 
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joenpttioni of the Phtenicuuis. On Uie contrary, 
while no refrrwMti to the sea and commerce are to 
Oe found, tlie majority of the objects •elected are 
such ms would suggest themselves to an inlsnd and 
nomadic fieople, e. <j. Alepli = an ox, Ginid = a 
camel, Tetli — a snake, I aimed — an ox-goad. 

A more probable theory would aeera that which 
represents letters as hating passed from the Kgvp- 
liant to the Phoenicians and Hebrews. Hither 
people may have acquired this accomplishment from 
the same source, at the same time and independ- 
ently — or one mar hate preceded the other, and 
sultsequently imparted the acquisition. Hither 
case is quite possible, on the assumption that the 
Kgyptian nlphalwt consisted of only such characters 
aa were equivalent to those u»ed by the Hebrews 
and Phoenicians — that is, that the multiplicity of 
signs, which is found to exist in the Kgyptian at- 
phalwt, was only introduces! at a later period. But 
the contrary would teem to he the case — namely, 
that the Hgvjitiiui alphalwt existed at a eery early 
period in its present form. And it is hard I v likely 
that two tribes would separately hare made the 
same selection from a larger amount of signs than 
they required. But as the Hebrew and Phcetiiciau 
alphabets do eorrrqiond. and (as has been said) 
the character is l«* PlHmician tlmn Hebrew — the 
latter people would seem to have been the first 
possessor! of this accomplishment, and to have im- 
parted it aulisrquentlv to the Him nicians. 

Hie tlieory (now alimat jsissrd into a general 
belief) of an early uniform language overspreading 
the range of countries comprehended in tien. x. 
•me* to illustrate this question. 'Ilicre can be no 
doubt as to the fact of the I l.i mite occupants of 
F.gypt having migrated thitlier trim Asia: nor (on 
llit* htpitlin;il can there Iw m.v diHicul ty in ad- 
mitting, in a orrtain degree, the • ormqiondeiire of 
their written character with the Hebrew. Hist 
changes slumld sul«srquently bate been introduced 
in the Hgyptian character*, is (rrfoctly inttlhgit l<\ 
wlien tb« ir alliances in c»\ ilioutt is u are considered 
— so dirtmtil from tlie nomadic, unK Urml con- 
dition of the Hebrew | ample. t hi such a primary, 
generic agreement tvs tins U-twnn tlie advanced 
language at lg\ pt, and tliat of tlie Hebrews — in- 
formr from nrrc**sin caii*e* at tbr time, tl*e might v 
intellect of M«mcv divinely guided for tucb a task 
las ha* I wen Iwhtfe suggested ', would find little 
difficulty in grafting im proven tents. I lie theory 
lit at tlie llyksoa l n i It a syllabic alphslwi on tlie 
Hgy|4ian. is lull of difficulties " 

Acronimg to tlie rlaUwate si sly sis of I^epsius, 
the original alpl alwt of ti»e language family, of 
which tlie Mienntic formed a part, stood as fol- 
lows: — 

W«ii fiwttmmtu DMatu 

Alrph . A Beth -f Cilmel + Dalcttl • Madia 

lie K -f I . \»» -f Ilrth + Tetb m Aspirates 

UiiAin . O -fi t» IV q. Kupb q. Taa • Trouw 

As tlw |irorr»ses of enunciation lecame more 
delicate, tlie liquids lovnied. Mem, Nun, were aj*- 
parentlv mtrrjs«rd as tlie fAird row, with tlie 
sngmal M Saioech, from winch were derived /am, 
Tasddi, and Man — < *|4i (soft k\ % from its limited 


functions, is apparently of later growth ; and tbs 
separate existence of Iteah. in many languages, m 
detuonstmhlv of compiritivelv recent tlaie. a* dis- 
tinguished from the kii dred souimI (aimed- In 
this manner (according to Ijrpaiu*'. and by snob 
Shcmite equivalents, may )<e traced tlie progress of 
the parent alphaiiet. In the one letter yet to ha 
mentioned — Yod — as in Kuph and fo-mw-d. tha 
same scholar finds remains of tlie anon t towel 
strokes, which carry u* hack to the early sUUbana. 
whose existence lie maintains, with great lures and 
learning. 

Apparently, in the case of all Indo tin uanw 
and Shemitic alphalteta, a parent alphilet may tw 
traced, in which each letter possessed a touitmed 
vowel and consonant sound — evdi in fart fi*rru.ng 
a distinct, well understood syllable. It is cur>*aa 
to mark the different processes, by which m tha 
instances given by laqoius) these early • * itabana 
have Iwen affected by the course of nmi>c.it»oQ ta 
different fannl.es. What has Iwrn said shots 
(§ 21), mav serve to show how far the svstem is 
still in force in the Hthiopic. In tlie lnd<> «Wr- 
uiaiiic languages of Eurojie, where a stn i.g la- 
denev existed to draw a line of dennrra»H*o U-tweaw 
vowel* and consonant*, the primary sy U t ie* aleph. 
he, glio — a, t, tt, were m*>u stnpjwd of iV.r wrwA 
guttural (or cons Slant) element, to tnr^ird *.t*- 
ply as the rowel sounds nameil. in o>m uutiuo 
with tlie more obvious coimut mt siHimi* A wry 
simiLtr course was folfownl by iIm* Men .ti<- far., i > , 
tlie vowel element U ing in nwwt letter* d t -r»varded, 
l»ut tlie guttural one m the breath syb* V* was 
apparently too congenial, and Uv frn.ly f.ved u 
allow of tliese l**mg t'ouvcrtnl a* in thr of tiw 
lndodtermamc faimh ) into simple v«»«ei* AciA, 
the weakest, for that reason tv ctrei;/,. «i_ 

As afipareutlr containing disc the I * ' irug-vn 
traces of its pe*»|)U- * si II d»vr*un». ** ■»(! Mi 
nn\)estic forms, lefitting lUb;!* mm fovr*. <,•, l^- 
sius with otliers attiii ntr* a \rTy 1 .jb k t- t aity 
to the square Hebrew character. B t l| * w dif- 
ficult to I* maintained 6 

29. Passing from llie gn>wth of tbe is 

tlie history of tlie format. on of their wiricu ct^sr- 
artrrs among the thme Imd.ng lraic.<* of lh* 
Miemitic family, that of the He 1 n-»* li.u lias 
sketched. *‘ In it* «-l<lr»t tlH>ugh n**t it* -c.g 
state, it exi*t* in IMurnic an nutum et t*. * - 
sbmes and coins. It consist* «>f Wtt-r* wr 'res 
from right to left, aid is char^cter./ed ud' t r 
stiff straight down *tn*ke*, wtth>.i,t rrg’.-»r. t » and 
hrautv. aiul by close»l Iwndt n*nnd < r u.trd W# 
have also a twofold n>me»naJ of it. tbs 

inscriptions on Jewish nun*. *tnuk under tbe Mae 
caliean pr.nces, where it is rvdmt tf at .1* char 
arters rrwmMe tl'e Plirnnim, aihI the M» u u» 
character, in winch ti e Pn t »tr> ch of ifo Si*.*n 
tans is written r Tins litter ilir’ers fnm the 
named, nierrly by a few frier and ftio-r *tr*4ea 
Il>e development of the wn’trn chsraeter ir tW 
Aramaic branch of tf»e s b*in.tk* fan iW ih is'raJe* 
the passage trim the *tif! esrii cb»rarter. *p»ae* 
of altove, to the more fullv k>me»t ir;'.l»r nee «f 
inter times in the esse of the llehrrw f*r ilr and 
in tiuit of the Aral ic, to tlie t uftc and Nnfcli 


m m Anwt-e* Us llikm*. *Im 4 qs* la swpposa M. I der JWMsfoiwfort. K n)|»lst| |v3s, f| It, tl, II 


t«*U qul firrnt (awr 1 •-rniuiw #gy pttmne 6m I’eSat 
pboao Uqus A Petal *i Uabiqu* ow alphabeilqaa, roan km 
M JipmsW H la* 1 ofrs®* fowl hit poar I *rmur* 
vkenan, p. llZy MaalssMttta, tm foirsaiU/ 


Comp also leim In Ibme, sit V 
• Lapaloa, fre PP 3 

v DwvWlane, ki-Uxmi Omnwn, I M. 
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Amuic writing may be divided into two principal and was obviously well-known to Jerome and the 
families — (1.) ancient Aramaic, and (2.) Syriac, Talmudists The latter writers, aided powerfully 
mors projerly so called. Of the first, the most early hy the ceremonious (not to say superstitious) tone 
yeiaen extant is tlie well-known Oarpentras stone, engendered among the Jews by the fall of Jeni- 
p r earne d at that place in France, since the end of salem, secured the exclusive use of its square char- 
the 17th century.® Its date is very doubtful, but acter for sacred purposes. All that external care 
■exterior to those of the inscriptions from Falm^ra, and scrupulous veneration could accomplish for tha 
which extend from a. D. 49, to the 3d century, exact transmission of the received text, iu the oon- 
Tbe first very closely resembles the Phoenician secrated character, was secured. It is true that 
character — the tops of the letters being but slightly much of a secondary, much of an erroneous kind 
o;jmrd ; iu the second, these are more fully opened, was included among the objects of this devout ven- 
&txJ many horizontal strokes of union added, sliow- eration; hut in tlie absence of sound principles of 
ing iu cursive character. From these remains may criticism, not only iu those early, but many sub- 
le fairly deduced the transitional nature of tlie sequent generations, this is tlie less to be deplored, 
wntleo character of tlie period preceding the iu- The character called Kabbiuic is best described as 
ration (or according to others the revival) of the an attempt at Hebrew cursive writing, 
square character. The history of the diameters ordinarily used io 

Hnptdd, Fiirat, and all leading writers on tlie the Syriac (or Western) bnutch of tlie Arautaio 
■abject, ooncur in designating this last as a gradual family, is blended with that of those used in Judara. 


drrduficneat from the sources mentioned above. A 
refe r enc e to these authors will show how confused 
w e r e even Jewish notions at an early period as to 
iu origiu, from the different explanations of the 

word (Assyriaca), substituted by the 

liaMa as for (“square”), by which this 

character was distinguished from their own — 
'*o? ** round writing,” as it was called. 

Hut arenming with Hupfeld and Fiin»t, the presence 
of i wo active irinriple* — a wish to write quickly, 
ar» I to write pictorial!)' — the growth of tlie square 
Hebrew character from tlie old Phoenician is easily 
diaceruiUe through the Carpeutr.is and Palmyrene 
rehca. “ Thus we find in it the points of tlie letters 
diluted off, the horizontal union-strokes enlarged, 
figures that had been di\ irlecfl rounded and closed, 
(hr position ami IctigtJi of many cross lines altered, 
smd final letters introduced agreeably to tachyg- 
raphf . On the other hand, the caligraphical prin- 
opie is seen in tlie extraordinary uniformity and 
rrmmrtrj of the letters, their separation from one 
another, and in the peculiar taste which adorns 
thews with a stiff ami angular form.” * 

Few important clianges are to bo found from 
the period of Kzra, until the close of tlie 5Ui cen- 
Iwrr of our era During this period, tlie written 
character of the text (as well as tlie text itself) was 
e*iW a* at present, and likewise, to a great ex- 
t" X tlie reading and divisions of tlie text During 
X-* period, the groundwork of very much oou- 
twiwd in the subsequent Masom was laid, but as 
'«s only in an unwritten, traditional shape The 
•hi character gave way to the square, or Assyrian 
tUneUr — not at once and by the authority of 
Fox Imt (as has I run proved with much clearness) 
t? gradual transitions. 0 Tlie square character is, I 
fi r s— itrably, not an exact copy of any existing 
i n w i i r st)le. hut grew by degrees out of the , 
■sr far one, although greatly modified by Aramaic I 
■4mm. No exact date can lie assigned to the 
mtaml change, which probably was very gradual; 
fat that the new character had become generally 
■dsp s s l hy the first century of our era, may be 
mlmnmi from the Gospels (Matt. v. 18). It is, 
aawnr, silmlail to in the Misliua as tlie Assyrian 
tfasreresr, and hy Origin as settled by long usage, 

• A mm of It Is givwo la Iftnt, l*kr *+. p. 28. 

* fasMin, Oitiresm, ft. S3 ; Hoffmann, 

fare fares, f fi. M; and Ftart, L i hy . ft. f f 

m 


Like the square characters, tliey were derived from 
the old Phoenician, but passed through some inter- 
mediate stages. The first variety is that known 
by the name of Kstrangelo — a heavy, cumbrous 
character, said to lie derived from the Greek n|j. 
orpoyyvAoh hut more proliahly from two Arabic 
words signifying tlie writing of the Gos|iel. It is 
to be found iu use in the very oldest documents. 
Concurrently with this, are traces of the existence 
of a smaller and more cursive character, very much 
resembling it 'The character called tlie ** double " 
(a huge, hollow variety ), is almost identical. 'There 
are also other varieties, slightly differing — the 
Nestorian for example — but that iu ordinary use 
is the Peshito = simple (or lineal according to 
some). Its origin is somewhat uncertain, but 
probably may be assigned to the 7 th century of 
our era. It is a modification of tlie Kstnuigelo, 
sloped for writing, and iu some measure altered 
by use. This variety of written characters in ths 
Aramaic family is jirobably attributable to the fact, 
that literature was more extensively cultivated 
among them than among kindred t riles. Although 
not spared to us, an extensive literal ure prolrebly 
existed among them anterior to the Christian era; 
and sulwequetitly foi a long period they were tlie 
sole importers of knowledge and learuiug to West- 
ern Asia. 

The history of the Arabic language has another 
peculiar feature, beyond it* excessive purism, which 
lias been alluded to, at first sight, so singular 
among the dwellers in the desert. Until a com 
paralively short time liefore the days of Moham- 
med, the art of writing appears to have been practi 
cally unknown. For tbe Himyarites guarded with 
jealous care their own peculiar character — tire 
“uiusnad,” or elevated :«* in itself unfitted for 
general use. Possibly different tribe* might have 
pos ses sed approaches to written characters; but 
about the beginning of the 7th century, the heavy, 
cumbrous Cufic character (so called from Cufa, tbe 
city where it was most early used ) appears to have 
been generally adopted. It was said to liave lieen in- 
vented by Muramar lbn-Murrat, a native of Baby- 
lonian Irak. But tire shapes and arrangement of 
the letters indicate their derivation from the Ke- 
trmngelo; and tlie name assigned to their intro- 
dueer — containing tbe title ordinarily born# by 

« Lsjrrsr, ts tleraog. xiv. 11 

4 Another etymology of this word Is given by Lap 

riue, JULuUf, from iX AiW "Iwifa-” 
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87 riim ecclesiastics — is also indicative of tbeir 
real origin. Hut it is now only to be found in 
tbo documents of the early ages of IsUmism. 

The well-known division of ** the people of the 
book ” = Christians, who were educated, and the 
common people '* who could not read = the tribes 
round Mecca, and the summary way in which an 
authoritative text of the Komu was established 
(in the Caliphate of Othmau ), alike indicate a very 
rude state of society. It is generally asserted that 
Mohammed was unable to write: and this would at 
first sight appear to lie borne out by his description 
of himself as an illiterate prophet. Modern writers, 
however, generally are averse to n literal interpre- 
tation of these aud kindred statements. In any 
ease, about the 10th century (the fourth of the 
Hegira), a smaller and more flowing character, the 
Niahki, was introduced by Ibn Moklah, which, 
with considerable alterations and improvements, is 
that ordinarily in present use.* 1 

30. As in the Hebrew and Aramaic branches, so 
la the Arab branch of the Shemitic family, rations 
causes rendered desirable the introduction of dia- 
critical signs and vowel points, which took place 
toward the close of the 7th century of onr era — 
not however without considerable opposition at the 
outset, Iroiu Shemitic dislike of innovation, and 
addition to the roll of instruction already complete 
in itself, lint the system obtained general recogni- 
tion after some modifications in deference to popular 
opinion, tbongh not earned out with the fullness of 
the Masoretes.*' 

Kwald, with great probability, assumes the ex- 
istence and adoption of certain attempts at vowel 
marks at a very early period, and is inclined to 
divide their history into three stages. 

At first a simple mark or stroke, like the dia- 
critical line in the Samaritan MSS., was adopted 

to mark unusual significations, ss "0*7, a “ pesti- 

lenoe,” as distinguished from ~Q*T, w to speak, ” 
or 44 a word/* A further and more advanced stage, 
like the diacritical points of the Aramaic, was the 
employment (in order to express generally the dif- 
ference of sounds) of a point ab<>tt the line to ex- 
sounds of a high kind, like a and o — one 
for feebler and lower ones like i and e — and 
a third in the centre of the letters for those of 
a harsher kind, as distinguished from the other 
two. c 

Originally, the number of rotctl toundt among 
the Shemitic races (as distinguished from tvtcel 
point*) was only three, and apparently used in com- 
bination with the consonants. Origen and Jerome 
were alike ignorant of vowel points, in the ordinary 
acceptation. Many readings in the 1 .XX. indicate 
the want of some such system — a want to wbioh 
some directions in the Talmud are said to refer. 
But until a later period, a regular system of punc- 
tuatiou remained unknown; and the number of 
vowel sounds limited. 'l*he case is thus put by 
Walton. 44 The modem points were not either 
from Adam, or affixed by Mooes, or the Prophets 
that were before tbe Captivity, nor after the Captiv- 
ity, devised either by Kzra, or by any other before 
the completing of the Talmud, but after five hun- 
dred years after Christ, invented by some learned 


• A much saiiior existence is claimed for this char- 
acter by Forster, On* Pnm. Lasjr. I. 167. 

* Poeocks, Ateri/Ms, ed. White ; Walton, JVetf. D* 

Umgnd A mbicA ; Lsyrsr, Hefsof, xiv. IX 1 


Jews for the help of those who wesw ignorant of tW 
Hebrew tongue.'* 44 Wo neither affirm that tbo 
vowels and accents were invented by the Mssonta, 
but that the Hebrew tongue did always eoaafct of 
vowels and consonants. Aleph, Van, and Yad wms 
tbe vowels before the points were invented, aa they 
were also in the Syriac, Arabic, and other KwkTi 
tongues /’ d 

We will add one more quotation from the mms 
author with reference to the alleged swr i tsht j 
introduced into the rendering of tite text, by any 
doubts on tlte antiquity of the system of voate 
points, a question which divided the scholars e t ha 
day. 44 The Samaritan Pentateuch, ( ’balde— Para- 
phrase of tbe Peutateoch and Prophets, ml tbo 
Syriac translation of tbe Bible, cootinaad above s 
thousand years before they were pointed/* - Tkm 
tbe true reading might l-e preserved shewn a Ihsa- 
sand years, is not against all rraaoa. since wa mm 
tbe same done in the Samaritan, Syriac, and Chal- 
dee, for a longer time; and the same may be an 4 
of the Arabic, though not for so long a time Mte 1 
the Alcorau was written/* • 

31. The reverence of the Jews for their nod 
writings would have been outraged by aay at- 
tempts to introduce an authoritative system mi in- 
terpretation at variance with existing ones. Fs 
reduce the reading of the Scriptures to awtborim- 
tive and intelligible uniformity was tbe olyert td 
the Masoretes, by means of a system of vowels and 
accents. 

What would have suggested itself to ahkn 
not of Shemitic origin, wss at niter variance vxb 
Hebrew notions, which looked upon the estahfabed 
written characters as sacred. No ocher plm «aa 
possible than the addition of different extend 
marks. Aud, in fact, this (dan was adopted ky 
the three great divisions of the Slwmitk fan-i? 
probably being copied to a certain extent by the 
Hebrew and Arabic branches from the Syriac, 
among whom there existed schools of some rryote 
during the first centuries of our era. Of tbe atw 
of the inventors, or the exact time of their ictte- 
duction, nothing can be stated with certaisiy 
llidr use probably began at out tbe sixth watery, 
and appears to have been completed about tte 
tenth. The system has been carried oat with hr 
greater minuteness in the Hebrew, than in the ten 
sister dialects. The Arabic grammarians did mi 
proceed beyond three signs for «, •, « ; tbe Syria 
added e aud o, which tliey re p r es ented by Igmm 
borrowed from the Greek alpha) wt, not very nndl 
altered. In both these case* all the rowvfc mm. 
strictly speaking, to be considered aa sheet; wbfe 
the Hebrew lias five long as well as five shaft, md 
a half-vowel, and other auxiliary rigm. Oa- 
nected with this is the system c/ accents, which a 
involved in the same obscurity of origin. Bat It 
bears rather on the relation of words and iba m»- 
ber* of sentences, than on the cotMtnartioa of fe* 
vidual words. 

The chief agents in this kborioos and pmaftr 
undertaking were the c omp il er s of the Mooted* 
it is called = 44 tradition,** ss thstingihdwd ftm 
the word to be read. As tho Talmud has ft 
province of interpreting legal d lstiaette as sod flgw- 
lotions, under the sonctiou of the saend test, sad 


c Kwald. Orm$nmmtik (16ft), p. 6L 
A Waltoo, Ocmttderoimr ft si itete , ft. ft(ft 
« WaMoa, tM.tt.tX 
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the KaWnk iU peculiar function of dealing with 
theological and eeoteric tradition, to the object of 

the Maaora (TT^D^, “ tradition ") and ita com- 

pihn the Masoretea (or ^55, “ roasters 

of tradition") was to deal critically, grammat- 
ically, and lexically with a vast amount of tradition 
bearing on the text of Scripture, and to reduce this 
to a consistent (unit. Utile is known with accu- 
racy of the authors, or the growth of this remark- 
able collection. Tradition assigns the commence- 
ment (aa usual) to Ezra and the great synagogue; 
i»ut other authorities, Jewish and Christian, to 
Ue learned members of the school of Tiberias, 
atout the beginning of the sixth century. These 
learned collections, comprising some very early 
fragments, were probably in progress until the 
sferaath century, and are divided into a greater 
aaai law Maaora, the second a compendium of the 
hmir. M 11m masters of the Maaora,’ ’ in the well- 
known quotation of Elias Levita, “ were innumer- 
able. and tolls wed each other in successive getiera- 
twos for many yoare; nor is the beginning of them 
known to as, nor the end thereof." Walton, who 
una by uo means blind to its deficiencies, has lea 
rnm roourd a very just judgment on the real merits 
of the Maseru.* It is in truth a very striking and 
meritorious instance of the devotion of the Jewish 
aixi*d to the text of Scripture — of the earnest - 
am of its authors to add the only proof in their 
power of their zeal for its preservation and duci- 
4rtino> 

U A comparison of the Shemitic languages, as 


known to us, presents them as very unevenly de- 
veloped. In their present form the Arabic is un- 
doubtedly the richest: hut it would have been 
rivaled by the Hebrew had a career been vouch- 
safed equally long and favorable to this latter. 
Tlie cramping and perverting conditions of its 
labors depressed the Rabbinic dialect (child of 
the old age of the Hebrew) into bewildering con- 
fusion in many instances, but then are many 
valuable signs of life about it. Ancient He- 
brew, as has been truly said, possesses in ths 
bud almost all the mechanisms which constitute 
the riches of the Arabic. In the preface to his 
great work (Lehryebaude, p. vii.) Gesenius has 
pointed out various instances, which will repay the 
labor of comparison. It is true that to the Ara- 
maic has keen extended a longer duration than to 
the Hebrew; but (or various causes its inferiority 
is remarkable, as regards its poverty — lexical and 
grammatical — its want of harmony and flexibility, 
and the consequent necessary frequency of peri- 
phrases and particles in aid. 

A brief comparison of some leading grammatical 
and syntactical peculiarities, in the three main dia- 
lects of the Shemitic family, will not be out of 
place at the end of this sketch. To sclioUrs it will 
necessarily appear meagre: but, brief as it if, R 
may not be without interest to the general reader. 
The root-forms with the consonants and vowels 
have been already considered. 

Conjugations or Uteir Equivalent Verb form a.— 
The following is the tubulated form given by Ewald 
for the ordinary Hebrew verb: — 


1. (Simple form) KrnL 

(Forme extmnely segmented) j 


1 (Causative form 8. (Reflexive form) 

Hrpkii. w. Niphal. 

Passive HopAmi. I 


4. (Intensive form) 
Piet. w. 

pace. I Pu at 


6. (Reflexive and intensive form) 
Hithpaet. 


Ia the Aramaic the first, third, and fourth ofi 
dm appear, with another (= llithpael), all with | 
pastes, market I by a syllable prefixed. In thei 
AaW the verb-forms, at the lowest computation, 
as ear, but are ordinarily reckoned at thirteen, i 
mm d sometimes fifteen. Of these, the ninth and j 
fir* ruth forms are comparatively rare, and serve 
te exp rees colors and defects. As may be seen 
from the table given, the third and fourth forms in 
Hebrew alone have passives. 

IjymmUjUs U» ('•mjunctivt .1 /our/s, etc. — One 
ei the tuumt remarkable features of the Arabic lan- 
psff m what is ordinarily described as the “ futu- 
m f.j iritnnv" As in almost all Shemitic gram- 
mars fret b now substituted for future , this 
■st Lr rt|4iitid by stating tlint in Arabic there 
mm hor kems of the imperfect, strongly marked, 
bv vtueh tbs slaence of moods is almost compeu- 
mtesl The genus of this mechanism are to be 
foail in the eommou imperfect, the jussive, and 
the enfcortatrre of the Hebrew, but not in the 
Ansak. Again, a curious conditional and tub- 
^rf ire uuage (at first sight almost amounting to 


- h^ffl.17. 

1 AffwoM, la Bemeg, is. at.; Laymr. la H ereo f , 
m* IA 


an inversion) applied to the perfect and imperfect 
tenses by the addition of a portion, or the whole, 
of the suUtantive verb is to l*e found in both 
Hebrew and Arabic, although very differently da- 
v** loped. 

Manns. — The dual number, very uncommon hi 
the Syriac, it bos so in Hebrew, chiefly limit*), 
j however, to really </»"/ nouns, while in the Arabic 
I its usage may be di*<cril>ed as general. What Is 
called the status euipliaticus," ». e. the rendering 
a word definite by appending the article, is found 
constantly recurring in the Aramaic (at some lorn 
| to clearness in the singular). This usage brings to 
mind the addition of the definite article as a post- 
positive in Swedish — skib, ship; skibrt, the ship. 
In the Arabic it is loot In the inflections of cases, 
while in the Hebrew it may be considered as un- 
important. As regards nouns of attraction, also, 
the Aramaic is fuller than the Hebrew; but in this 
last particular, as in tlie whole family of nouns, 
the Arable is rich to excess. It Is in this last only 
1 that we find not only a regular system of caam, 
'and of comparison, hut especially the numerous 
plural formations called broken or Internal, which 
| form so singular a part of the language. Aa re- 
i ganl* their u leaving, the broken plurals art totally 
, different from tie regular (or, as they are tashai- 
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•Oj called, sound) plunk — Die latter demoting 
•nvnl individuals of a genus, the former a number 
of individuals viewed collectively, the idea of indi- 
viduality being Wholly suppressed. Broken plurals 
accordingly are singulars with a collective meaning, 
and are closely akin to abstract nouns." 

33. To the scholar, as !*fore remarked, this re- 
capitulation of some leading peculiarities may ap- 
pear unnecessary, while to those unacquainted with 
the Sheinitic languages, it is feared, these instances 
must unavoidably appear like fragments or speci- 
mens, possibly new and peculiar, but conveying no 
very definite instruction. But in any case some of 
the chief grammatical features of the family have 
been enumerated — all, moreover, illustrative of tlie 
internal, self-contained type so peculiarly Shemitic. 
In this respect, as with its formal, so with its syn- 
tactical peculiarities. Of one fertile jsirent of new 
words in the Japbetian language-family, — the 
power of creating compound words, — the Shemitic 
la destitute Different meanings are, it is true, 
expressed by different primitives, but these stand 
necessarily divided by impassable barriers from 
each other; and we look in vain for the shades and 

C ations of meaning in a word in the Shemitic 
uages which gives such copiousness and charm 
to the sister-family. It is so with regard to the 
whole range of privative and negative words. The 
prefixes of the oilier family, in conjunction with 
nouns, give far more life and clearness than do the 
collective verbals of the Shemitic. Kven the preg- 
nant and curiously jointed verb-forms, sfwemling 
out from the sharply defined root, with pronominal 
adjuncts of obvious meaning, and the aid of a deli- 
cate vowel system, have an artificial appearance. 
The Japhetuui, whose spiritual fullness would prob- 
ably never have reached him, hut that its sul>- 
•tance was long preserved in these very forms, will 
gratefully acknowledge the wisdom of that A1 
mighty Being who framed for the preservation of 
the knowledge of Himself — the One True God — 
so fitting a cradle as the language of the Old Tes 
lament. Of other families, the .laphetian vkis not 
ripe for such a trust. Of those allied with the 
8bemitic, the Aramaic was too coarse and indefi- 
nite, however widely and early spread, or useful at 
a later period as a means of extension and explana- 
tion, and (as has been before observed ) the Arabic 
in its origin waa essentially of the earth, earthy. 
The Japlietian cannot then but recognize the wis- 
dom, cannot but thank the goodness of God, in 
thus giving and preserving his lessons concerning 
Himself in a form so fitting and so removed from 
treachery. He will do all this, but be will see at 
the same time in his own languages, so flexible, so 
varied, so logical, drawing man out of himself to 
bind bim to bis neighbor, means far more likely to 
spread Use treasures of the holy language than 
even its general adoption. It is Humboldt who 
has said, in reference to the wonderful mechanism 
discernible in the consonant and vowel systems 
of the Shemitic languages — that, admitting all 
this, there is more energy and weight, more 
troth to nature, when the dements of language 
•an he recognised independently and in order, than 
when fused in such a combination, however re- 
Markable. 

And from this rigid, self-contained character the 
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Shemitic knguage-fiunily finds dUBctdty ftn depart- 
ing. The more recent Syriac has added uri c 
auxiliary forms, and repeated pronouns, to tie 
characteristic words by which the meaning m 
chiefly conveyed. But the general effect is rue- 
hrous and confused, and brings to mind some fea- 
tures of tbe ordinary Welsh version of the I set- 
tles. In Arabic, again, certain prefixes see fooad 
to be added for tlie sake of giving definitraea ta 
portions of the verb, and prepositions a* re fre- 
quently employed. But the character of the lan- 
guage remains unaltered — the additions stand <«* 
as something distinct from the original rinwuu U 
the sentence. 

In what consists the most marked point of de- 
ference between the Indo-Kuropean family fer- 
riages and tbe Shemitic family as known to os* 
The first has lived two lives, as it were: in its am 
a period of synthesis and complexity has lem mm- 
ceeded by another of analysis and deeov»}»>uUm 
Tbe second family has been developed (if the «<H 
may be used) in one way only. No other imtac* 
of a language-family can probably be found cast » 
a mould equally unalterable. Compared with the 
living branches of the Indo-Kuropean foruilv . thorn 
of the Shemitic may be almost designated as in- 
organic: they have not vegetated, have not grown; 
they have simply existed. 6 T. J. O. 

SHEMU'KL (btfaon? [= Savcitl, which 
see]: laXa^iik- Samvel)* L Son of AmmdnaL 
appointed from tbe tribe of Simeon to divds 
the land of Canaan among tbe tribes .Nam. 
xxxir. 20). 

2. (^afiov4i\.) Samuel tbe prophet (I Chr 
vi. 33). 

3. [Vat. IffapoirpA.] Son of Tola, and a 
of tbe chiefs of the tribe of Ismchar (1 Chr. 
rii. 2). 

SHEN OWn, with the def. article [*e Mod] 
rt)f woAojos: Sen), A pbee mentioned ady » 
1 Sam. vii. 12, defining the spot at which Sam 
set up the stone Kben-eser to eocnmefnonte the 
rout of the Philistines. Tbe pursuit had extend'd 
to *• lielow Beth -car,” and the stone waa evert'd 
•* between the Mispah and between the Sees 
Nothing is known of it. Tbe Targnra has 5iam 
The Peshito-Syriac and Arabic Versions vodfer 
both Beth-car and Shea by ilnWasit, had tat 
writer has not succeeded hi identifying the sane 
with any place in the lisle of Dr. Robinson (1st ed- 

App. to vol. iii.). Tbe LXX. read jdbttak 

old. G 

8HENAZAR {Jurgmti, G«1 

Xareadp; [Comp. Sarafdf : J Sewoearr). Sad 
Salat hiei, or Sbealtid (1 Chr. iii. 18). Aeoaedsag 
to tbe Vulgate he is reckoned as a son of Je ch s 
niah. 

SHEN IB OVOi f7, i «. Senlr [mar daal]. 

Sam. Vcts. 7T27B70: [Rom. Zmrxj ; T*t Afes.] 
lamp; [Sin. in CanL, Xnrceip*-] Th» 

name occurs in Drut. iii. 9, Cant. iv. t It Is m 
inaccurate equivalent for the Hebrew Sent', the 
A merit e name for Mount Hermon, and, bfce >hta- 
mah (for Sihmah), ha found its way into the Aa 


• Wright's Arabic Grammar , part I p. 189. " Cette 
partie de la grammalie Arabs eet ceils ok il ri p s le 
ptas d'evMtateo, at e4 fee rigfee gd nta efe s soot m* 


jsttee 4 mm plus grand i 
I 979 (ed. 1810b 
I * Menaa, L 438, 414. 
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Version without any apparent authority. 
Tto co m et form b fraud in 1 Chr. v. 23 and Ex. 
mi. 6. [Sesul] G. 

• SHE'OL. [Dead, The; Hell; Pit.] 

• SHEOL, BANDS OF. [Scares op 

Death, Amer. ed.J 

BHB'PHAM : 3tw [Comp. 

Aid. Trrfniid-] 8*pk*tmr i). A place mentioned 
•air fcn the specification by Hoars of tbe eastern 
hnaiwtary of the Promised IjuhJ (Sum. xxxlv. 10, 
11 ^ the fird landmark from Hafser-etian, at which 
the northern boundary terminated, and lying be- 
tewm it and iliblah. 'Hie ancient inter} >retera 
<Tsrg. Psradojra.; Seadiah) vender the name l>y 
Apaiew ; * bat it eeema uncertain whether by this 
they intend tbe Greek city of that name on tbe 
Or anlis, 60 mi Ira below Antioch, or whether they 
me it aa a synonym of Banins or Dan, as Schwarz 
Aw {Otter. Otogr. p. 27). No trace of tbe 
name appears, however, in that direction. Mr. 
Purler would Ax Hatsereoan at Kuryttein, 70 
um E. N. E. of Damascus, which would remove 
Stephana Into a totally different region, in which 
there b equally little trace of it. The writer veil- 
tress to dbagrvs with this and similar attempts to 
a ahn, w the bownde of the Holy land to an extent 
hr winds, in hie opinion, there is no warrant in 
Snptnsto G. 

8HKPHATHIAH (rHpE# [Jehovah 
/•V*, or ujaa/pr]: Xoparia-’ &iphatii). A 
Bea^uuite, father of SIksiiullam G (1 Chr. ix. 8). 
The inuue b properly Siietiiatiah [aa in A. V. 
d. 1*11 J. 

8HEPHATTAH [u abort] : Za- 

faria; [Vat. 2«0arii«:l Alex. Zafalia, Zatpa- 

tms &'/* ‘tkii, 8 ijtktiiint). 1. The fifth sou of 
Dmd by hia wife Abital (2 Stun. iii. 4; 1 Chr. 

A ‘Tap nWa‘ [in Ezr. it 4, Vat. Acro^; viii. 
t Xatorm:] Srphttin, &‘»/thaiia.) 'Hie family 
flf shqdiitiah, 372 in uuml>er, returned with Ze- 
ro 4nf«i i bar. ii. 4; Neh. vii. 9). A second de- 
. of eighty, witli Zelwdiah at their head, 
ip with Ezra (Far. viii. 8). Tlie name U 
S.vniAT (1 Eadr. v. 9), and Sai>iiatlvs 
1 Eadr. liii 34). 

A ([In Kcr. ii 57, Vat. So porem?] Saphatin.) 
Tto family of another SliephaUah were among the 
sUUraa of Solomon's servants, who came up with 
Zmbhnhd (Ezr. ii. 67; Neb. vii. 59). 

A A descendant of Perea, or Pbarez, the son 
4 Jofah, and ancestor of Athabb (Neh. xi. 4). 

A (Xnpwrins: Supkathe.) 'Hie son of Mat- 
ta: one *4 the princes of Judah who counselled 
£afofcwh to put Jeremiah in the dungeon (Jer. 
xxxrtn ] 

• (VT^BT: Za+arlati [V.t.] Ain. 3a- 
Owns; FA tm+mrum: S*pknti>i.) Tbe Haruph- 
Sa «r Uaripliite, one of tlie Beqjamite warriors 
•W^koanJ David in bb retreat at Ziklag (1 Chr. 
a. i 

7 .lapnrter: &*pkn(ui$.) Son of Maachah, 
*ad chef of tbe Simeonitea in tbe reign of David 
J Chr. xxi ii. 1$ > 
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8. (la<fHtrlas\ [Vat. Xo^oreiar] Alex. 2*- 
tparias) Son of Jehoehaphat (2 Chr. xxi. 2). 

SHEPHERD (rn/l; IJTia, Am. vii 14; 

*7(73, Am. i. 1). In a nomadic stAte of society 
every man, from the sheikh down to the slave, b 
more or less a shepherd. As many regions in the 
East are adapted solely to pastoral pursuits, tbe in- 
stitution of tlie nomad life, with its appliances of 
tents and camp equipage, was regarded as one of 
the moat memorable inventions (Gen. iv. 20). 'Hie 
progenitors of tbe Jews in the patriarchal age were 
nomads, and tlieir hbtory b rich in scenes of paa- 
toral life. 'Hie occupation of tending the flocks 
was undertaken, not only by tbe sons of wealthy 
chiefs (Gen. xxx. 29 flf , xxxvii. 12 fT.), but even by 
tlieir daughters (Gen. xxix. 0 fT.; Ex. ii 19). Tbe 
Kg> ptbn captivity did much to impiuit a love of 
settled abode, and consequently we find tbe tribes 
which still retaiued a taste for shepherd life select- 
ing their own quarters apart from their brethren 
in the Tran^oitlanb dbtrict (Num. xxxii. 1 tf.). 
Henceforward in Palestine Proper the stiepherd 
held a subordinate position ; tbe increase of agri- 
culture involved the decrease of pasturage; and 
tliough large Hocks were still maintained in certain 
parts, particularly on the lonlcra of the wilderness 
of Judah, as about Carmel (1 Sam. xxv. 2), Beth- 
lehem (1 Sam. xvi. 11; l«uke ii. 8), Tekouh (Am. 
i. 1), and more to the south, at Gedor (1 Chr. iv. 
3J), the nouiad life was practically extinct, and the 
shepherd became one out of many classes of the la- 
boring population. Hie completeness of the tran- 
sition (rum the pastoral to the agricultural state b 
strongly exhibited in tlioee postages which allude 
(o the presence of the sliepberd’s tent as a token 
of desolation (e. y. Vju xxv. 4; Zepb. ii. 6). ’Hie 
humble position of tbe theplterd at the same period 
is implied in the notices of David’s wondrous efe 
ration (2 Sam. vii. 8; Ps. Ixxviii. 70), and again 
in the self-depreciating confession of Amos (vii. 
14). ’Hie frequent and beautiful allusions to the 
shepherd’s office in the poetical portions of the 
Bibb (e. y. Ps. xxiiL; Is. xl. 11, xLx. 9, 10; Jer. 
xxiii. 3, 4; Fix. xxxiv. 11, 12, 21) rather bespeak 
a period when the shepherd had become an ideal 
character, such as tbe Homan poets painted tbe pas- 
tors of Arcadia. 

Hie office of the eastern shepherd, ss described 
in the Bible, was attended with much lumlabip, 
and even danger. He was exposed to the extremes 
of beut and cold (Gen. xxxi. 40); his food fra 
quently consisted of tlie precarious supplies afforded 
by nature, such as the fruit of tlie “ sycomore,” or 
Egyptian fig (Am. vii. 14), the ** husks ” of the 
carob-tree (loike xv. 16). and perchance the locusts 
ami wild honey which supported the Baptist (Mutt, 
iii. 4); he bud to encounter the attacks of wild 
beasts, occasionally of the larger species, such as 
lions, wohes. panthers, and bears (l Sam. xvii. 34; 
Is. xxxi. 4; ler. v. 6; Am. iii. 12) ; nor was he 
tree from tbe risk of robbers or predatory hordes 
(Gen. xxxi. 39 ). To meet tlieae various foes the 
sheplierd’s equipment consisted of tlie following 
articles: a mantle, made probably of sherp’s-skin 
with tlie fleece on, which lie turned inside out iu 
cold weather, aa iu plied in tlie oonipartaou in Jer. 


Tto «r a* (he wd of the LXX. v ocnoo of 
■ is parti? das to tfcseA (ptrttoloof motion) which 
bad la Is to tto original or ear. 10, sod partly 
tof Kibbh, whbh fol 


lows it In vsr. 11, sod which t sy have given wtthool 
its r, es B^Asu 

» ntf'DStf: iuAn a«i.T«, rro55, 
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sMii. IS (c l Jut. xiv. 187); a scrip or wallet, con* 
milling a small amount of food (1 Sam. xvii. 40: 
Porter's Damascus, ii. 100); a sling, which is still 
the favorite weapon of the Bedouin shepherd (1 
Sam. xrii. 40; Borckhardt's jXotts, i. 67); and, 
lastly, a staff, which served the doulde purpose of a 
weapon against foes, and a crook for the manage- 
ment of the flock (1 Sam. xvii. 40; Pa. xxiii. 4: 
Zech. xi. 7). If the shepherd was at a distance 
from his home, lie was provided with a light tent 
(Cant. i. 8; Jer. xxxv. 7), the removal of which 
was easily eflected (Is. xxxviii. 12). In certain 
localities, moreover, towers were erected for the 
double purpose of spying an enemy at a distance, 
and protecting the flock : such towers were erected 
by Uzziah and Jotham (2 Chr. xxvi. 10, xxvii. 4), 
while their existence in earlier times is testified by 
the name Migdal-Kder ((Jen. xxxv. 21, A. V. 44 tower 
of Edar; ” Mic. iv. 8, A. V. “ tower of the flock ”). 

The routine of the shepherd’s duties appears to 
have been as follows: in the morning he led forth 
his flock from tbe fold (John x. 4), which he did 
by going before them and calling to them, as is 
still usual in the East ; armed at the pasturage, lie 
watched the flock with the assistance of dogs (Jolt 
xxx 1), and, should any sheep stray, be hail to 
search for it until be found it (Ex. xxxiv. 12; Luke 
xv. 4); he supplied them with water, eitlier at a 
running stream or at troughs attached to wells 
(Gen. xxix. 7, xxx. 38: Ex. ii. 16; IV xxiii. 2); 
at evening he brought them back to tbe fold, and 
reckoned them to see tliat none were missing, by 
passing them 44 under tbe rod ” as they entered tlie 
door of tbe inclosure (Lev. xxvii. 32; Kz. xx. 37), 
checking each sheep as it passed, by a motion of 
tbe hand (Jer. xxxiii. 13); and, finally, he watched 
tbe entrauce of tbe fold throughout the night, act- 
ing as porter (John x. 3). We need not assume 
that the same person was on duty both by night 
and by day; Jacob, indeed, asserts this of himself 
(Gen. xxxi. 40), but it would be more probable 
that the shepherds took it by turns, or that they 
kept watch for a portion only of the night, as may 
possibly be implied in the expression in Utke ii. 8, 
rendered in the A. V. 44 keeping watch,** rather 
44 keeping the watches •’ (^i/Acf<r<roj'r<j ^i/Aowdy). 
Tbe shepherd's office thus required great watchful- 
ness, particularly by night (Luke ii. 8; cf Nali. 
ill. 18). It also required tenderness towards the 
young and feeble (Is. xl. 11), particularly in driv- 
ing them to and from the pasturage (Gen. xxxiii. 
13). In large establishments there were various 
grades of shepherds, tbe highest being styled 
44 rulers” ((Jen. xlvii. 6), or 44 chief shepherds” 
(1 Pet. v. 4): in a royal household the title of <»b~ 
6m*," 4 * mighty,” was bestowed on the person who 
held the post (1 Sam. xxi. 7). Great resj>onsihility 
attached to the office; for the chief shepherd bad 
to make good all losses (Gen. xxxi. 39); at tlx* 
same time be had a personal interest in the flock, 
inasmuch as he wss not pAid in money, but re- 
ceived a certain amount of the produce (Gen. xxx. 
<2; 1 Cor. ix. 7). The life of the shepherd was a 
monotonous one; he may perhaps hare wiled away 
an hour in playing on aome instrument (1 Sam. 
xvL 18; Job xxi. 12, xxx. 31), as bis modem rep- 
resentative still occasionally does (Wortaliet's Nyrri, 
L 234). He also had his periodical entertainments 
St tbe abcaring-tinie, which was celebrated by n 




general gathering of tbe ne ig hborhood for M* 

itiee (Gen. xxxi. 19, xxxviii. 12; 2 Sam. rift. St . 
but, generally speaking, tbe life moat have fen 
but dull. Nor did it conduce to centleweaa of am- 
tiers; rival shepherds contended for tbe pnwwct 
or the use of water with great acrimony d«en m 
25, xxvi. 20 ff. ; Ex. ii. 17); nor |irrb|s is tab a 
matter of surprise, as those who cvme fete to s vd 
frequently have to wait a long time until their tan 
comes (Borckhardt's p. 63). 

Tbe hatred of the Egyptians towards shrpferth 
(Gen. xhi. 34) may have been mainly doe to tfer 
contempt for tbe sheep itself, which appran to few 
been valued neither for food (Plutarch, !h /a 72, 
nor generally for sacrifice (Herod, ii. 42', the can 
district wliere they were offend leing slant tfe 
Natron lakes (Strah. xvii. p. 803). It may haw 
been increased by tbe memory of the Sbefdwid fe- 
vasion (Herod, ii. 128). Abundant ontnism 
of the fact of this hatred is supplied by the kw 
position which all herdsmen held in the casus * 
Egypt, and by tbe caricatures of them m Egypt* 
paintings (Wilkinson, ii. 169). 

The term *• shepherd ” is applied in a n>H*ri«r 
teal sense to princes (Is. xliv. 28: Jer. ii. 8 m./ 
xxii. 22; Ex. xxxiv. 2, Ac.), prophets (A eh x~ \ 
8, 16), teachers (Keel. xii. 11), and lo Jefeaat 
himself (Gen. xlix. 24; IV xxiii. 1, bxx. 1 a 
the same effect are the references to 44 fmLng * a 
Gen. xlviii. 15; Pa. xxviii. 9; Hos. iv. 16. 

W. n 

• SHEPHERDS, TOWER OF (Gra. 

xxxv. 21). [David, voL 1. p. 663 «-] 

SHE'PHI ( Cl* **. 

Alex. Zarfap'- Stpitiy. Son of Sbolwl, of Lbc ms 
of Seir (1 Chr. h 40). Called also SiiKrtto (** 
xxxvi. 23); which Burrington concludes Lo l< thi 
true reading (Gtuenl. L 49). 

SHE'PHOOCP (wm**,.*]: 1^4, 

phv). * Tbe same as Siikfiu ((Jen. xxxtt. 2: - 

SHEPHUTHAN [*^* ' ]■ lr 

fovfdfil Alex. 2s*+ar‘- Sr/Aw^my. Or* of tfe 
sons of Bell the fin>tloni of Benjamin ti « Lr na 
5). His name is also written Shm-iii i*«am X 
V. 44 Shupliani,” Num. xi'i. 3J), Siuitiu ,1 tlr 
vii. 12, 15), and Mutim (Cen. xhi. 21 Gwa 
A. Hervey conjectures that Sbephuphan w ha* 
been a son of Benjamin, whose family was mtfe 
with those of Iri the son of BeU. [Mi iti»/ 

SHEHAH (rP£«* L e. St..* ** -few 
icotwn ] : 2o pad*. Alex. Ssupa: 1^*. - 

ter of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 241, and focrd**w d 
the two Betli-borona. ami of a town wluefl ura 
called after her Uxzkx-Shkmavi. 

• SHERD. [Potxiiekd; Promt v] 

SHEREBI'AH [*'* V ’ 

Ges.] .* Sapata, Ktr. till. 24; lapAtf, u 
7, ix. 4; 2 apa£<a, Neb. x. 12, xR. 8. 24: Lhn 
2apa£ia, Neh. riii. 7 ; Sapafeit, Nek h. 4 
SftyttOint, Ext.: Seititi", Neh. \tii. 7, t t± x 
24; Sartbuis, Neh. ix. 4; S**rr**\ NVk. t . * 
A Invite in the time of Fxrm. oT the fan-d? Ma: 
the son of Merari (Ezr. viil. 18. 21 \ He was ■** 
of the first of the ministers of the Teirjfe *» * * 
Ezra at the river of A bars, and with ll**!*** 
and ten of their brethren * had the ehwrxw of 


b They ars cwtfeJ ” prisst* ; ” hut tbs Uw Is 
loosely, as in Jusb. tii 3. 
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meets and gilts which tbe king and hit court, and 
Ut people of Israel had contributed for the amice 
af Ik Temple. When Kut read tbe Law to the 
people. Sherebiah was among the Levites who u- 
ued him (Neb. viii. 7). He took part in the 
pmfai of eoaJeuioa and thanksgiving which was 
«Bf ah the aolenui Out after the Fetal of Tal*r- 
aarVa 4 Nek. ix. 4, 5), and signed the covenant 
with fSAcmiab (Neb. x. 12). He is again ruen- 
t mmt m among the chief of the Levites who be* 
loogad to the choir (Neb. xii. 8, 24). In 1 Esdr. 
vui 54 ftc is called Eoeukias. 


SHIrBESH (EHB7 in pause [roof] : Zovposi 
Ales. 2 >ai* SnrtsM Son of Machir the son of 
Manaama by hit wile Maacbah (1 Chr. vli. 16). 

SHBBK'ZKB. P££7?? [=*Shabezk*] : 
lyrdy * St nu tr). Properly »• Sharezer; ’* one 
mi the mmtengw tent in the fourth year of IMrias 
by the people who had rettwued from the Captivity 
la ioqoire concerning fits ting in the fifth month 
tftrh vii. 2). [Sea EicuiuniiCLECii.J 

• SHERIFFS only in Dan. iii. 2, 

A m— pn i t i l among the high officers of state 
at Babylon, Their exact province is unknown. 
The eftyosulogy (tea Funt, t. v.) is too obscure to 
dead* their puailion or duties. According to the 
F ag i ah deaignaUon they may have been an order 
d Jadgea, aa “ sheriff” has sometimes that mean* 
ag. They are more commonly supposed to have 
tem lawyers or juriaU who acted aa the king’s ad- 
nwi, or the state councillors, and as such held a 
high paint sudor the government. Gesenius 
<£«dr. a. Ck'tlL Lex, a. v.) compares them with 
the Mufti, the head doctors of tbe law in the 
TsskUb empire. De YVette translates the title 
MecUjffeicArtxH, and U. A. Perret-Geutil la juvU- 
r medic*, H. 

SHR'SHACH [see below] : [Comp, 

liriy, Xetrde :] Stptck) is a term which <*curs 
■1/ a> J er emiah (xxv. 26, li. 41), who evidently 
mm it aa a sinonjm either for BabHon or for Bab* 
vhoia. According to some eommeutaton, it rep- 
nuts - Halid ” on a principle well known to the 
har Jews — the substitution of letters according 
at their position in the alphabet, counting b tek- 
mrrdt from the Last letter, for those which hold the 
■am sumerirtl position, counting in the ordinary 

way. That H represents N, 07 represents 2, *1 
ayiwifi 3, and so on. It is tbe feet that iu this 

« TJITUJ wo ul d re p re sen t It may well 

he d s wUed , however, if this fanciful practice is as 
•hi as Jeremiah. At any rate, this explanation 
dot net mrs to be so mtUfactory a a to make any 
«c«r eaperffsooa. Now Sir H. Kawlinson has oh- 
wwfi that the name of the moon-god, which was 
•Imtaml, «r weariy so, with that of the city of 
InlsH, Ur (or Mar), “might have been read in 
**ef the ancient dialects of Babylon as NAwAoX-i,’* 
ml theft ao n aa q e en Uy “ a possible explanation is 
thmebtiinedof the Sheshach of Scripture ” (Kaw- 
msos Hrrariuhu, %ot L p. 016). Sheshach may 
**d hr Ur, Ur itself, the old capital, being taken 
'■ Hs Wi , the uew capital, was constantly) to rep- 
immft the iw—try. G. H. 

AHE'SHAI [I «yl] ('trttf [lekituk, Gw.] : 
Iwr» [Vat. *wti], Xum. ami Judg.; Zou^i [Vat. 
krh ; Alex. Zgpui, Zowrtu, T<M<: Sisai, 
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Num.; Saol), One of tbe three tons of Aoak 
who dwelt in Hebron (Num. xiii. 22) and were 
driven thence and slain by Caleb at the bead of the 
children of Judah (Josh. xv. 14; Judg. 1. 10 ). 

SHE'SHAN (1^07 (perb. e.Vy] : 2 «r«U; 
[Vat. twice Zotraji'l Sestm). A descendant of 
Jerahmeel the sou of Hezron, and representative of 
one of tiie chief families of Judah. Iii consequence 
of tbe failure of male issue, be gave bis daughter in 
marrhige to Jarha, bis Egyptian stive, and through 
this union the line was perpetuated (l Chr. ii. Hi, 
34 , 35 ). 

SHKSHBAZ ZAK H??## [Pm, /r«. 
worthtpprr^ Get.] : Zcura$atrdp ; [Joftavordp; 
Vat. Za&ayturap, Bayaaap, Zap$ayaoi] Aim. 
SeurajS •cunxap, [Aarafta atrapos ■] Saa ib t* ir : of 
uncertain meaning and etymology). The Chaldcean 
or Persian name given to Zerubbabel, in Ezr. i. 8 , 
11, v. 11, 16, 1 I’ls.lr. ii. 12, 15, after the analogy 
of Shadracb, Meahnrb, Abednego, Belteshazzar, 
and Esther. In like maimer also Joseph received 
tbe name of Zaphnatb-Fuaneab, and we learn from 
Manetho, as quoted by Josephus (c. A pi on. i. 28), 
that Moses* Egyptian name was Osaniph. 'l*hc 
change of name in the case of Jeboiakiut and Zed- 
ekiah (2 K. xxiiL 34, xxiv. 17) may also com- 
pared. That Sheshbazaar means Zerubbaltel is 
proved by his being called the prince of Judah 

(HNpSn), and governor (HIT;), the former term 
marking him as the bead of the tribe in the Jewish 
sense (Num. vii. 2, 10, 11, Ac.), and the fetter as 
the Persian governor appointed by Cyrus, lioth 
which Zerubbabel was : and yet more distinctly, by 
the assertion (Ezr. v. 16) that “ Sheshbazzar laid 
the found atiou of the House of God which is in 
Jerusalem,” compared with the promise to Zerub- 
lwbel (Zech. iv. 0 ), “ The hands of Zerubbabel 
have laid tlie foundation of this house, his hands 
shall also finish it.” It is also apparent, from the 
mere comparison of Ezr. L 11 with ii. 1 , 2, and tint 
whole history of the returned exiles. The Jewish 
tradition that Sheshbazzar is Daniel, is utterly 
without weight. [Zehubbabel.] A. C. 11. 

8 HETH (DO? [«» below]: 34 J: &'/■). 
L Tbe patriarch Seth (1 Chr. i. 1 ). 

2. In tbe A. V. of Num. xxiv. 17, Dtt7 is ren- 
dered as a proper name, but there is reason to re- 
gard it as an appellative, and to transfete, instead of 
“the sons of Sheth,” “the sons of tumult,” tins 
wild warriors of Moab, for in the parallel passage, 

Jer. xhriii. 45, sArDn, “ tumult,” occupies 

tbe place of »hith . thcf/i, is thus equivalent 

to HSU?, shitlt, as in Ijun. iii. 47 . Ewald pro- 
poses, very unnecessarily, to read **//< — 

nwp, amf to translate “ the sons of haughtiness ** 
( Hvchmmthujhne ). Rsshi takes the word as a 
proper name, and refers it to Seth tbe son of Adam, 
and this seems to have been tbe view taken by 
Onkelos, who renders, “ he shall rule all the «on« 
of men.” The Jerusalem Targurn gives, “nil tlie 
sons of the East ; ” the Targum of Jonathan lien- 
Uzxiel retains the Hebrew word Sheth, and ei- 
plains it of tbe armies of Gog who were to set 
themselves in battle array against Israel. 

YV. A. YY\ 

SHETHAR pntr [I'm. a War]: Xarn 
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ieuosi Ale*. 2aptw$*oti [FA. 1 Aptctcaos-] St- \ 
titan “a star,” Pers.). One of the seven princes 
of Persia end Media, who had access to the king’s 
presence, and were the first men in the kingdom, 
in the third year of Xerxes (K<»tb. i. 14). Compare 
Ear. vii. 14 and the #wri rwv Tltpcwv Mmipoi 
of Ctesias (14), and the statement of Herodotus 
with regard to the seven noble Persians who slew 
Smerdis, that it was granted to them as a privi- 
lege to have access to the king’s preseuce at all 
times, without being sent for, except when lie was 
with the women; and that the king might only 
take a wife from one of these seven families, iii. 84, 
and tiesen. t. v. [Caicsiikna ; Esther.] 

A. C. H. 

SHK'THAR-BOZNAI ('3^21 “ITItp: 

Za6ap-f}ou£avdt [Vat. -ava, -or]; Alex, -orryt, 
[ore, -orat:] Sthartmzani: “star of splendor”). 
A Persian officer of rank, having a command in 
the province ** on this side the river " under Tatnai 

the satrap (HnQ), in the reign of Darius Hyataspis 
(Kxr. v. 8, 6, vi. 6, 13). He joined with Tatnai 
and the Apharsachites in tryiug to obstruct the 
progress of the Temple in the time of Zerubbabel, 
and in writing a letter to Darius, of whieh a copy 
is preserved in Kzr. v., in which they reported 
that “ the house of the great God ” in Judea was 
being builded with great stones, and that the work 
was going on fast, on the alleged authority of a 
decree from C)rus. They requested that search 
might be made in the rolls court whether 
such a decree was ever given, and asked for 
the king's pleasure in the matter. The de- 
cree was found at Kglmtana, and a letter eras 
sent to Tatnai and Shethar-boznai from Da- 
rius, ordering them no more to obstruct, hut, 
on the contrary, to aid the elders of the Jews 
in rebuilding the Temple, by supplying them 
both with money and with beasts, coni, salt, 
wine, and oil, for the sacrifices. Sbethar- 
boznai after the receipt of this decree offered 
no further ohstnictiou to the Jews. The 
account of the Jewish prosperity in Kzr. vi. 

14-22, would indicate that the Persian gov- 
ernors acted fully up to the spirit of their in- 
structions from the king. 

As regards the name Shetbar-boznai, it 
seems to be certainly Persian. The first ele- 
ment of it appears as the name Shethar, one 
of the seven Persian princes in Kstli. i. 14. 

It is perhaps also contained in the name 
Pbanm-zathres (Herod, vii. G5) : and the whole name 
is not unlike Sati-barzanes, a Persian in the time 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon (C tesias, 57). If the names 
of the Persian officers mentioned in the Book of 
Ezra could l>e identified in any inscriptions or 
other records of the reigns of Darius, Xerxes, and 
Artaxerxes, it would he of immense value in clearing 
up the difficulties of that book. A. C. 11. 

SHE'VA Ktri; KJtf, 2 Sam. [Se- 

kaiaii]: X'vwd: [Vat. lvprous:] Alex. Itrovs' 
iSmi). 1. 'Hie scribe or mud secretary of David 
(2 Sam. xx. 25). He is called elsewhere Skuaiaii 
( 2 S«un. viii. 17), Small a (1 K. iv. 3), and Sh av- 
imi a (1 Chr. xviii. 1G). 

2. (2aov; Alex. 2aot/\: Sue.) Son of Caleb 
ben-Hezron by his concubine Maacliah, and founder 
or chief of Machbena and (Jiben (1 Chr. ii. 49). 


« Taking, ». e. the four finger*, when closed to- 
gether, as the measure of a hit uJ breadth, as we are I 


SHEW BREAD. (D'3C S r,\ m **; 

0\3Sn (Ex. xxv. 30, xxxv. 13, xzxix. 36, de. s 
literally “ bread of the face ” «r •* faces." 

onk. ra-.scn “b, c'cw cnb, « 

in order.” 1 Chr. ix. 32, xxiii. 29, 2 Ckr. 16, 
Neb. x. 34, lu Non. .- 7, we find 

Tann**?, “the perpetual lend.” la 1 bu. 
xxi. 4-6, it is called “holy bread.” S r. 

Ui 0710^21 « bread of tie 

Table of the 1-ord." The LXX. give u» Ufrm 
im&wm, Ex. xxv. 30; &pro« rvi» wpnwf oeit, 1 k 
vii. 48. N. T.: iproi t7,j wpoftwesrs, BaU xjL 
4, Luke vi. 4; rj wpofcVis rarr fprev, lick. ix. i 
The V ulg. panes pt • pusititmis. \V iclfie, “ bstu i i 
proposition.” Luther, Scimubt adt ; iroas wtart 
our subsequent English \m!ou have adopted lb 
title Siikw-iikkad ) 

Within the Ark it was directed that there efcenM 
1« a tulle of sliittim-wood, L e. acacia, two coLi» 
in length, a cubit in breadth, and a cwlnt and a 
half in height, overlaid with purs gold, sad bat- 
ing “a golden crown to the lunler thereof vwud 
about,” i. r. a border, or list, in order, as we wav 
suppose, to binder that which was phoni «w a 
from by auy accident falling off. The further de- 
scription of this table will Lie (bund in Ex. xxv. 
23-30, and a representation of it as it existed b 


the Herodian Temple forms an iiitfredmc lni»w 
in the Ims-reliefii within tlie Areh »< Titus. 11a 
I accuracy of this may, as is obvious, he tnakd. 
It exhibits one striking correspondence with the 
prescriptions in Exodus. We there find the Id- 
lowing words: “and thou shaft stake sat* it s 
liordcr of a hand breadth round alamt.” la the 
sculpture of the Arch the hand of one of the daw* 
who is carrying tlie Table, and tlie I -order, axe « 
about equal breadth." 'Phis TalJe is itself csJwd 

CMCn ;nVu7. - the t«ij* * iw vmmr - 

Num. iv. 7, »nd “IHCn JpVc. - the p*» 
table,” in l.ev. xxiv. 0; and 2 Chr. xiii. 11. T;« 

latter epithet is generally referred by roaama 
tors to the unalloyed gold with which m mack 
it was covered. It may, however, mean 


instructed to do by a comparison of 1 X vtL 31 and 
Jer. Ui. 21. 



Tabb of Shaw Bread (from relief on an Arch of 7V«*» 
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mm Cban this, and 1 war something of the force 
which it has in Mahchi i. 11. 

It «m thought by Philo and Clement of Alex* 
■tr ii that the table was a s* nibol of the world, 
hs fear sides or legs typifying the four seasons. In 
the otter abeenee of any argument in their sup- 
port, we may fori warranted in neglecting such fan* 
riftil conjecture*, without calling in the aid of 
Bahr's arguments against them. 

b 2 Cbr. ir. 19, we have mention of 44 the tables 
where on the shew bread wns set,*' and st ter. 8 we 
and of Solomon making ten tablet. This is prob- 
ably explained by the statement of Josephus (Ant. 
nfl. J, § 7 ), that the king made a number of tables, 
tmi one great golden one on which they placed the 
loam of God. [See Tkmi*lb.J 

The table of the second temple was carried away 
by Antioch os Kpiphanes (1 Marc. i. 22), and a new 
m * made at the refurnishing of the sanctuary under 
Jadas M*red«m (1 Mace. Ir. 49). Afterwards 
Ptolemy Pbibulrlphns presented a magnificent table 
(Jsmph. At*t . xX 2, 8, 9). 

TV table stood in the an actuary together with 
the seven- branched candlestick and the altar of in- 
one Every Sabtoth twelve newly-baked loaves 
were pot on it in two rows, six in each, and sprin- 
kled with incense (tlie I.XX. add soft), where they 
waaiwil till the following Sabbath. Then they 
wen replaced by twelve new ones, the incense wns 
banwsl, and they were eaten by the priests In the 
Holy Place, oof of which they might not be re- 
moved. Beside* these, the Shew-bread Tabic wns 
•domed with dishes, spoons, bowls, etc., which were 
«f pare gold (Kx. xxv. 2.1). These, however, were 
msaifosth subsidiary to the loaves, the preparation, 
presentation, and Mil sequent treatment of which 
manifestly constituted the orfUnnnct of the shew 
bread, whose prolmlJe purport and significance 
■amt now be considered. 

TV number of the loaves (twelve) is considered 
by I'biLo and Josephus to represent the twelve 
months If tliere was rucb a reference, it must 
orely I mve been quite suliordinate to Unit which is 
•britwm at once. The twelve loaves plainly answer 
to the twehe trills (compare Rev. xxii. 2). But, 
tokmg this for grant© I, we have still to ascertain 
Ik* meaning of the rite, and them it none which 
n taft m Scripture so wholly unexplained. Though 
it m amtoned, aa we have seen, in other parts of 
As O- T. I aside* the Pentateuch, it is never more 
than mentioned. Hie narrative of David and his 
— psniieis being permitted to eat the shew bread, 
dam bat illustrate the sanctity which was ascribed 
to k: and beside* our Saviours appeal to that 
sanative, the ordinance is only once referred to 
m the X- T. (Ilel>. ix. 2), and tliere it is merely 
■mod among the other appurtenances of the first 
mactiiiry. 

Bet, although unexplained, it la referred to as 
oae of the leading ami meet solemn appointment* 
«f tto unctnari . For example, tite appeal of Abi 
jus to the revolted tril es (2 Chr. xiii. 10, 11 ) nun 
tha* — «- but as for us, tlie l^ord is our God, and 
we bate not. forsaken Him; and the priests, which 
atonter imt*» the l»nl, are the sons of Aaron, 
and tie Ignites w.iit upon their business; ami 
they barn unto tlie l>ord every morning and every 
rvmhig burnt-sacrifice* and sweet incense; the 
toow I read also set the) in order upon the pure 
tobfc,* ft*., etc. 

la this absence of explanation of that which is 
^ npti k d as so solemn, we have but to seek 
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w h e th er the names bestowed on and tlie rites con- 
nected with the shew bread will lead us to some 
apprehension of its meaning. 

The first name we find given it is obviously the 
dominant one, Q'DD OfT?, “bread of the face, 
or faces." This is explained by some of the Rab- 
bis, even by Maiiuonides, ns referring to the four 
sides of each loaf. It is difficult to believe that 
the title was given on a ground which in no way 
distinguished them from otlier loaves. Besides, 
it is applied in Num. iv. 7, simply to the table, 

a'acn inbu?. not, as in the English version, the 
“table of shew bread," hut the “shew table," the 
“ table of the face, or facet." 

We have used the words face or facet, for 

D N 3S, it needs scarcely be said, exists only in the 
plural, and is therefore applied equally to tlie face 
of one person and of many. In connection with 
this meaning, it continually bears the secondary 
oue of prtitnee. It would be superfluous to cite 
any of the countless passages in which it does so. 
But whose face or presence is denoted V 'l*hat of 
the people? The nte of the shew bread, accotding 
to some, was performed in acknowledgment of 
God s being the giver of alt our brecul mid suste- 
nance, and the loaves by a)wa)s on the table as a 
memorial and monitor of this. But against this, 
besides other reasons, there is the powerful objec- 
tion that the shew bread was unseen by tlie people; 
it by in the sanctuary, and was eaten tliere by 
the priests alone. So that the first condition of 
symbolic instruction was wanting to the rite, bad 
this been its meaniug. 

The therefore, or Presence, is that not of 

the people but of God. 'l*be &prot ivvwtoi and the 
aprot r rjs w po<r<popas of the LXX. seem to indicate 
as much. To say nothing of 1 Sam. xxi. 9, where 

tbe wordt mrr> '3obo n'-oinn D'3En *b 

seem decisive of tbe whole question. But in what 
sense ? Spencer and others consider it bread offered 
to God ss was tlie Minchah, a symbolical meal for 
God somewhat ausweriug to a heathen JjectitUr- 
niui a. But it is not easy to find this meaning in 
the recorded appointments. The incense is uo doubt 
to be burnt on the appointed altar, but tbe bread, 
on the Sabliaih following that of its presentation, 
is to be eaten in the Holy Place by tbe priest*. 
Tliere remains, then, the view which has Iweu 
brought out with such singular force and lieauty 
by Btilir — a view brood and dear in itself, and 
not disturbed by those fanciful theories of numbers 
which tend to abate confidence in some parts of 
his admirable Syinkulik. 

He remarks, and justly, that the phrase 0^35 
is applied solely to tbe table and the bread, not to 
tlie otlier furniture of the sanctuary, the altar 
of incense, or the golden candlestick. Hiere is 
something therefore peculiar to the former which 

is denoted by the title. Taking D'3SH as equiva- 
lent to tlie Presence (of (iutl suborn!.), he views 
tlie application of it to tlie table and tlie bread 
us analogous to its application to tbe angel, 

3'3D (Is. lxiii. 9, compared with Ex. 

xxxiii. 14, 15; Dent. iv. 37). Of the Angel of 
God’s Presence it is said that God’s “ Name is In 
Him " (Kx. xxiii. 20). 'live Presence and the 
Name may therefore be taken aa equivalent. Both, 
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la reference to their cental, hdiote the MMb> > Bdac the hlwilei'w ef rewl pniih twhik 
taiioti of God to hit mature*. - The Xaae of ' took place out carter thee the 6th cent my v. n. 
God.’* be remark*. - it Hindrif, bat that, m to there oat oothine m Hebrew to disLmgniih tW 
few at He meads Himself. the Care ■ that wberem fetters ^hin and Nn, to it cuoid not he known by 
the 1 icing of a Dean (wv<l.m t itself. ud n-ikct j the eye ka reading abet) k was to le — 
known in individual pnvc4«*iitv. Hence, at Some t after a. jx»t at now io Eighth there ta 1*4 king ta 
s tands iur lie or Hioarif. to tare for P*rmm: to Horn that it ahooU le soui-ded in tie weak safer, 
aee the tare, fur, to tee LLe I'mca. The Bread /Yrs*.* ; or in Genian, act* rdiLg to thi 

of tlie Fare m therc^re uat tread through aLich moat common prot,unc.ation. after * in the ward* 
God ia seen. that is, with tbe parucipaix« of winch iy>nv*c, FpirL, £>irr at. M**j*i, ai d a large dm 
the arcing of (jod is Imn^i op. cr through the par- ' of similar wvwda. It is to l* ax4ed that the iub 4 
ticipatioci of which n.iii atuua the aigut of God. • si it unknown to the Greek language. a« the htg- 
W hence it follow* iL.t we Lave not to tbrnk of ) lub tk ia unknown to so many modern languages 
bread mere]} as Mich, as the meai.* of nourishing ; Hence in the Srptuagint |>rvfer name* u«>naa 
the toddy life, hut as «p r.tttal (ud. as a means of ! simjJy with a, which in Hebrew commerce «nk 
appropriating and rebt.ning tint 1 fe which ox.^Gts j sk ; and ooe result lm* teen that, tl. rough tie 2*p> 
fas arcing the face of God. Bread h therefore Ure tnagint and the Vulgate, some of tioe taia 
a symbol, and stands, as it so get «r».ly does in all such aa Sanmd. Samson. Simeon, and Nkosw 
lan g ua g es, loth (or life and Lfe*s ix*undime».t; hut ! having tecocue* naturalized in the Greek ken » 
hj leing entitled tk * tirttni •/ t,* Fact it le- tbe English language, Imve leeti retailed ia tka 
eomes a symbol of a life higher ttian the physical. ' ira in the English version of tbe O. T. I least, 


it is, since it lies on the tal le placed in the sym- 
bolic heaven, heavn.ly lread: they «Lo eat of it, 
and satisfy themselves with it see the face of God " 
(Bohr, JSynldiL, Uok i e. 6, § 2u It is to be 
rememiieral that the shew bread was u taken from 
the children of Israel by an everlasting covenant ” 
(Lev. xxiv. 8:. and may therefore be well ejected 
to bear the most solemn n eating. Bah r proceeds 
to show very leaut. fully tbe connection in Scrip- 
ture letween seeing God and being nourished by 
God, and points, as tl.e coping-stone of his argu- 
ment, to Lhrist Uing at once the perfect Image of 
God and the Bread of Ufe. 'I lie references to a 
table prepared for tlte righteous man, such as Pa. 
zxiii. 5, Luke xxii. 30, sliould also be considered. 

F. G. 

SHIBBOLETH SciUo'et/,\ 

Judg. xii. 6. Tbe Hel rew word which tlie Gilead- 
ites under Jephthali made use of at the passages of 
the Jordan, after a victory over the Epbraii uites, 
to test tbe jiroinuieiation of the sound sA by those 
who wished to cross over tlie river. Hie Lplintim- 
ites, it would ajijie:»r, in their dialect substituted 
for sA tlie simple sound *; and tiie Gileadites, re- 
garding every one who failed to pronounce sA as an 
Ephraiiuite mid therefore an enetnr, put lum to 
death accordingly. 

'Hie word •* .sliiblioletli,** which has now a sec- 
ond life in the English language in a new significa- 
tion. has two meanings in iiel rew; 1st, an ear of 
eoni: 2*1 lv, a stream or flood: and it was. perhaps, 
in the latter sense that this particular wonl sug- 


likewise, it is a singularity of the >epLnagu»t **' 
sion that, in the passage in Judg. sii. 6. tk 
translator could not introduce the weed ~5k*'» 
lofeth,” and has substituted one of its tru«is 
lions, wrdxvs, ** an ear of corn," which teak tie 
original story by analogy. It is nut iwp>w a 
that this word may have Uen irgn.tously preterm, 
to any Greek word signifying -stream," <■ 
- flood," from its first letters Icing rather Lsnfe 
souiidiitg, iiMlependenUy of its axulaiwii^ a cat 
tuisl. E. I. 

SHIB^MAH (nCDB?, ». e. Sibnmfa [e»k« 

or JfXfji^Turt ] : Zf&opd- '■»»'. One cf tk 
(daces on tlie east of Jordan which were take* 
possession of and reliuik by the trilw of Brahes 
(Nuiu. xxxii 38). It is pro! al ly the maw vttl 
Shebatu (i. e. Sel*am) named in the list at the !e 
ginning of the chapter, and is certaii It ic*»i:r 
with ^ibinab, so ceiel rated at a bter iLie hr rs 
vines. Indeed, tlie two names are preorty u* 
same in Hebrew, l bough our tnuisGton hu 
diosen to introduce a difference. Sin* ml, aaf 
not Shilmah, is the accurate re pr es e ntative of tk 
Hebrew original. U 

SHICHON (lVlJC? [ifrwrFewaes*]: S-r- 
Alex. Arsrapwra: >*er/ mwoi. {.He et Ik 
landmarks at tlie western cud of the north tsao- 
dary of Judah (Jusli. xv. 1), only '. It hy Ictwrrs 
bkron (Akir) ami Jalneel ( Yrlm < \ the port W 
which tire boundary ran to the sew. No trees m 
tlie name has been discovered letween there to* 
places, which are barely lour miles apart. TW 


gmled f«e |r to tlie <.il« ; li.e. .h e . Iordan Uin K a , ^T,„ XX . (wlth MIII | i,. ^ w . rt „ tt. 

“I* 1 nuT - n * ,ro, :■ , ' ,b » UlUT “ used I Hdim t„.) Im cidrn.lv ulrn M.«« . . 

repetition of Ekron. but the two naiun are ks 
essentially diflereut to alhm of tins, wbwh is Mt 
supported by any otlwr vmi<m> lie Urgui 
gives it Shicaron, and with th» agrees 1 ut k re 
( Onom . tliough no kiowhtige </ tk 

locality of the place is to be gained from Lw tthts 

G. 

shield (nf?j pc, cV, rrrr. 


twice in tlie G’Jth Psalm, in verses 2 and 15, where 
tbe translation of tlie A. V. is the overflow 
me," and “ let not the wat er-jlu*xl overflow me.” 
If in Englisdi tlie wonl retained its original mean- 
ing, tlie latter jki usage might be tramihited “ I^et 
not a shibloletli of waters drown ine." 'Ihere is 
no mystery in this jiarticular wonl. Any word be- 
ginning with the sound sJt would have answered 
equally well as s test. 

« In proper names not naturalised iu English 
•Urough the LXX.. the liebrew form is retained, as in 
Mephiboslieth. 1th bosh cth Tbe latter name is melted 
flown iu tbe LXX. to *1 sfleos# • as. with tbe e /trine 
Ibe F tench have softened many Latin words beginning 


with st, such as St odium ** Elmir, S^reorem tore* 

etc., etc. 

k • More probably tbe ini tal 1 was emitted sere 
dentally in tbe Alex MS. on orcount ef tbe Ell yre 
ceding. Ibe reading of Comp, and Ah’, k sis Sane 
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Tbt three first of the Hebrew terms quoted have 

vo alrwljr noticed under tlte head of Arms, 
■hoe it is stated that the tzinn&k was a large ob- 
emg shield or target, covering the whole body; that 
the mayen was a small, round or oval shield ; and 
chat the term thtUl b of doubtful import, applying 
to some ornamental piece of armor. To these we 
asay add mtkerah f a poetical term occurring only in 
P» id. 4. The ordinary shield consisted ol a frame- 
work of wood covered with leather; it thus admit- 
ted of l*ing Imnit (Ex. mix. 9). The Mayen was 
freqaei tly cosed with metal, eitlier brass or copper; 
its appearance in this case resembled gold," wlien 
the win tltone on it (1 Msec. vi. 39), and to this, 
vathtT tluui to the practice of smearing blood on the 
dikkl. we may refer the redness noticed by Nahum 
(ii- 3). Tlie surface of the shield was kept bright 
by the application of oil, ns implied in Is. xxi. 6; 
hence Nud's shirk! is deacrilod ns “not anointed 
with o l," i. r. dusty sud gory (2. Sam. i. 21). Oil 
would be ss useful lor the metal as for the leather 
dudd. In order to preserve it from the effects 
«f weather, tlie shield wav kept covered, except iu 
setml conflict (Is. xxii. G; comp. (' 04 . B. G, ii. 
tl; tie. X <>U /fnn\ ii. 14). TTie shield w.is worn 
«w the lrft snn. to which it was attached by a 
Wrap. It was used not only in the Held, but nlao 
hi lesieging towns, when it serial for the protec- 
tion of tl»e betwl, tlie combined sbiebls of the lie- 
■fegrre forming a kind of tedtu/o (Ex. xxvi. 8) 
Shields vf state were covered with beaten gold. 
Sofomon uia<le such for use in religious processions 
(1 K x IU, 17); when these were carried off they 
•«» repliced by shields of brass, which, as being 
Im lahiaMe, were kept in the guard- room (1 K. 
xn. 27 t. while tlie former had l>eeti sus|ieuded in 
the } alx e tor ointment. A Lirge golden shield 
was M-i.t as a jnesent to the Homans, when the 
Wean with them was renewed by Simon M.icc ileus 
<1 Marr. xiv. 24, xv. 18); it wav intended as a 
kAcn of a’l. Alice (ffvji&jAor r ?t% m/ftfiaxiaf, Jo- 
wph .1 */. xiv 8. § 5), hut whether any symbolic 
•rmficai.ee sm attached to tlie shirl 1 in pirticnlar 
» inng tlie weapon of protection, is uncertain. 
tttWr instances of a simiLir present occur (Suet. 

* . 16', ns well as of compliment iry presents of 

• different kind on the port of allies (Cic. IVrr. 
t Art. rr 2 b f 67). Shields were suspended about 
paMie buildings for ornamental purposes (1 K. x. 
17; 1 Mace. iv. 57. vi 2); this was jnrticularly 
fee osr with tlie shields (assuming $htUt to have 
to* otf-viingt which David took from lladadezer 

1 Nun 'in 7: t 'ant iv. 4), and which were after- 
fvninl to |iractical account <2 K. xi. 10; 2 

• br. xviii 9 ; the (iamttiadim similarly suspended 
tbrat al» mt their tower* ( K*. xxvii. 11; see G A M M A- 
uiv*> In the nietTp’iorical language of the Bible 
thv *. ie'd -generally represents the protection of (iod 
** * i‘*. iii A xx\iii. 7); but in Ps. xhii. 9 it is 

* ■ rd to cartidy rulers, and in Ejih. vi. 10, to 

La \V. L. B. 

SHIGGA'ION [3 syl ] flVjTC? : VaM*: 

I’s. « II. 1. A particular kind of psalm, 
fee «l*-c He clrsrwcter of which is now not known. 

Iv the smgnhr nnmler the word occurs no- 
fk m in Hebrew, except in the inscription of the 
7th holm, sisd there se ems to be nothing peculiar 

« la fee (MOfi qoctofi, the shields cwrrleil by the 
safeve «f laMenhwi ssv sold to hare bsva actually 
d §md Thto, ho wer s r , vsH have been a mistake, I 
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in that psalm to distinguish it from numeruos 
others, in whicli the author gives utterance to hia 
feelings against his enemies, and implores the as- 
sistance of Jehovah against them ; so that the con- 
tents of the psalm justify 110 conclusive inference 
us to the meaning of the word. In the inscription 
to the Ode of the Prophet Habakkuk (iii. 1 ), the 
word occurs in the plural numlier; but the phrase 
iu which it stands “ * 0 / thiyyt'mnfh ” is deemed al- 
most unanimously, as it would seem, by modern 
Hebrew scholars to mean “ after the manner of the 
Shiggaion," and to be merely a direction as to the 
kind of musical measures by which the ode was to 
be accompanied. 'l*his being so, tlie ode is no leal 
help in ascertaining tlie meaning of Shiggaion ; for 
the ode itself is not so called, though it is directed 
to be sung according to the measures of the shig- 
gaion. And, indeed, if it were called a shiggaion, 
the difficulty would not lie diminished; for, inde- 
pendently of the inscription, no one would have 
ever thought that the ode and the psalm lielonged 
to the same species of wo -red jioem; and even since 
their possible similarity has been suggested, no one 
has definitely pointed out in wlmt that similarity 
consists, so as to justify a distinct classification. 
In this state of uncertainty it is natural to en- 
deavor to font) a conjecture as to the meaning of 
shiggaion from its etymology; hut unfortunate)) 
there are no less than three rival etymologies, each 
with plausible claims to attention, (teaenin* and 

Fiirst, i. concur in deriviug it from H3B7 (the 

Pid of njr*) in the sense of magnifying or ex- 
tolling with praises; and they justify this deriva- 
tion by kindred Syriac words. Shiggaion would 
thus mean a hymn or psalm; hut its sjiecific mean- 
ing, if it has any, ns applicable to the 7tli Psalm, 
would continue unknown. Kwnld. /fit Poetisc/ten 
Bucher </et Aten Bumle *, i. 2); Hi diger, 1 . r. in 
his continuation of Gesenius* Thitiuru*; and De- 
litxsck, Cunnntnt tr ubtr lien /Vi'fer, i. 51, derive 

it from in tlie sense of reeling, as from wine, 

and consider the word to be somewhat equivalent 
to a dithyrambus; while De Wette, /fie /Wiocw, 
p. 34, I>ee, t. r., and llitzig, /fit Xu s 't/J‘ k/tintn 
Praphtfen, p. 2d, interpret tlie word as a psalm of 
lamentation, or a psalm in distress, ns derived (ram 
Arabic. Iliipfeld, on tlie other hand, l fie P* i/men, 
i. 109, 199, conjectures that shiggaion is identical 
with biggaion, Ps. ix. 10, in tlie sense of poem or 

song, from to meditate or compose; but even 

so, no information would be conveyed as to the 
sjiecific nature of the poem. 

As to the inscription of llnbakknk’* ode, “ '< 1 / 
the translation of the l.XX. is prri 
»8ifr, which conveys no definite meaning. The 
Vulgnte translates “ pro ignorantiis. M ns if the 
word hod Iseen */tei,tii/t th y traiisgi codons through 
ignorance (l^ev. iv. 2, 27; Num. xv. 27: Ecrl. v. 
0 ), or *h ryinth (Pa. xix. 14), which teems to Imre 
nearly the same meaning. Perhnjis the Vulgate 
was iiifiuenced by tlie Targum of .lon.nh in, where 

fh hy 'iii'fh seems to l*e translated 
Iu the A. V. of llah. iii. 1, the rendering is »• upon 
shigionoth," os if shigimioth were M»nte 1111 u 1 c. 1 l 
instrument. Out under any cirenmst.inces 'ol 

as even silver shkids were very rare (DDd. 3k. avtt 
67). 
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must not be translated “ upon,” in tbe sense 
of playing upon an instrument. Of this use there 
is not a single undoubted example in prose, although 
playing ou musical instruments is frequently re- 
ferred to; and in poetry, although there is one pas- 
sage, J*a. xcii. 3, where tbe word miybt be so trans- 
lated, it might equally well be rendered there “ to 
the accompaniment of” the musical instruments 
therein specified — ami this translation is preferable. 
It seems likewise a mistake that ’of is translated 
•' upon’’ when preceding tlie supposed musical in- 
struments, (Jittith, Machalath, Negfnath, Nechf- 
lutli, Sbushon, Shosbannlru (Ps. viii. 1, Ixxxi. 1, 
lxxxiv. 1, liii. 1. Ixxxviii. 1, Ixi. 1, v. 1, lx. 1, xlv. 
1, lxix. 1, Ixxx. 1). Indeed, all these words are 
regarded by Ewald (I'oct. Bach. i. 177) as mean- 
ing musical keys, and by Ktirst («. re.) as mean- 
ing musical bands. Whatever may be thought of 
the pro|io*ed substitutes, it is very singular, if those 
six words signify musical instruments, that not one 
of them should te mentioned elsewhere in tbe whole 
Bible. E. T. 

SHI'HON (yWB?', i. e. Shion : Ml; 

[Alex. 2«iar:] S*ou). A town of Issachar, named 
only in Jodi. xix. 19. It occurs between lla- 
pbntiui and Anaharath. Eusebius and Jerome 
( Oitoinagi .) mention it as then existing “ near 
Mount Tabor." Hie only name at all resembling 
it at present in that neighborhood is the Cbirbet 
Bchi' in of l)r Schulz (Zimmermaiiu’s Map of (Jnl- 
iUr , 18(11) 1} mile N. W. of Utburitk. This is 
probably the place mentioned by Schwarz (p. 16G) 
as S*tin between Duberith and Jafa Tlie 
identification is, however, very uncertain, since 
Scl'i'in appears to contain the Ain, while the He- 
brew uaitie does not. 

The redundant h in the A. V. is an error of the 
recent editions. In that of 1611 the name is 
Shion. G. 

SHI'HOR OF EGYPT “flTPtt? : 

Spta Atyvrr ov‘ Sibar jEyypti, 1 Chr. xiii. 5) is 
spoken of as one limit of the kingdom of Israel In 
David’s time, the entering in of Hamath being tlie 
other. It must correspond to 44 Shihor,” “ the 
Shilior which [is] liefore Egypt ” (Josh. xiii. 2, 3), 
A. V. •* Sihor,” sometimes, at least, a name of the 
Nile, occurring in oilier passages, one of which 
(where it has the article) is parallel to this. The 
use of tlie article indicates that the word is or has 
been an appellative, rather the former if we judge 
only from the complete phrase. It must also tc 
remem! ered that Shilior Mizraim is used inter- 
changeably with Nuhal Mizraim, and that tbe 
name Smiion-l.iRXATit, in the north of Palestine, 
unless derived from the Egyptians or the Phoeni- 
cia u colonists of Egypt, as we are disposed to think 
posrible. from the connection of that country with 
the ancient manufacture of glass, show's that tlie 
word Shilior is not restricted to a great river. It 
would np|*ear therefore that Shilior of Egypt and 
“the Shilior which [is] Itefrre Egypt ” might des- 
ignate the stream of the Wddi-l-* Areeeb: Shihor 
alone would still l>e the Nile. On tlie other hand, 
loth Shihor, and even Nahal, alone, are names of 
the Nile, while Nahal Mizraim is used interchange- 
ably with the river OH3, not '/HS) of Mizraim. 

We therefore are disposed to hold that all the 
■ames designate the Nila. The fitness of the 


8HIHOR-LIBNATH 

name Shihor to the Nile must be rmealevd 
[Nile; River ok Egypt; Siiior.] R- S. P. 

* It is difficult to adjust all the Biblical refer 
ences to Shihor, to the river Nile. In Isaiah xiii 
3, tbe exports of Egypt, especially in grain, an 
spoken of as contributing to swell the commerce 4 
Tyre: “By great waters the seed of SkiUor, the 
harvest of War, is her revenue.” 'Hits most rrire 
to the Nile as the cause of the fertility of Eg;pL 
Again, in Jeremiah ii. 18, where the Ijord is expos- 
tulating with Israel for seeking help from Egypt and 
Assyria, the Nile is evidently referred to as the 
water of which tlie Egyptians drink, and as answer- 
ing to tlie Euphrates: 44 What hast thou to do ta 
the way of Egypt, to drink the waters of 
or what hast tliou to do in the way of Assyria, Is 
drink the waters of the river? " 

But tbe meaning is less clear where Sbiktr m 
spoken of as the boundary 1 art ween Egypt and Ca- 
naan. Just Iwfore his death Joshua drwerited thr 
land on the south that remained to be poamri. as 
44 all tbe ltonlers of tlie Philistines, and all Gerinov 
from Siiior which is before Egypt ” (Josh. xiii. 3 . 
and David, w hen taking the ark up to Jerusalem. * 
said to have 44 gathered all Israel together, from Sm- 
bar of Kgy|it even unto tbe entering of Hamath*' 
(1 Chr. xiii. 5). Joshua mar have bad in view the 
bread tli of dominion promised to Alraham; tot 
certainly in his day the Egy ptiaiis theuarlm dd 
not limit their territory eastward at tbe Nile: and 
there is no evidence that the kingdom of 1 Hind in 
its highest prosperity, ever extended literally to the 
bank of tlie Nik*. Hence, if tbe description is 
these passages is taken with geographical accuracy, 
tlie Shihor hr fart Kt/y/* must denote the MV*W- 
'Arceslt ; but if taken with the latitude of prophet* 
or poetic description it may also denote the Nik. 
and so be brought into harmony with the pounds 
cited alxive. Only in tills way can the nan* le 
relieved of its apparent ambiguity. J. P. T 

SHI'HOR-LIB'N ATH T«T C 

[see below] : ry [Vat. %§m*\ rai An dare#- 
Alex. Scisp «. A- : Siboret Lnbamaib). Named oaly 
in Josh. xix. 26 as one of the landmarks of the U*n- 
dary of Asher. Nothing is known of it B« tht 
ancient translators and commentators < as Praia!*- 
Syriac, and Eusebius and Jerome in tlie 
the names are taken aa belonging to two distort 
places. But modem commentators, beginninr pre- 
imps with Marius, hare inclined to consider Shfcr ss 
identical with the name if tbe Nile, and Mulwr-lib 
nath to lie a river. !*d by the meaning of lileatt 
as u white,” tliey interpret the Shihor-t jtassth as 6* 
glass river, which tliey then naturally identify wist 
tlie Beliis « of Pliny ( //. A r . v. ISM, the |«d 
Nahr Naman, which drains part of the prim 4 
ALL i, and enters the Mediterranean a trial dis- 
tance below that city. It is a pity to riftn » 
theory at once so ingenious and so canristeot. set 
supported by the great name of Mirharlri >►.;*»• 
No. 2462', but it b surely very far fetched T an 
is nothing to indicate that Shihor I ilwiath ■ s 
stream at all, except the agreement of tbe fir* por- 
tion of tlie name with a rare word ured 4* Iks 
Nile — a river which can hare nothing in •*■■■ 
with an insignificant streamlet like the 
And even if it be a river, the pari lion of the S+ 


• It Is riofslv, too, trial Jsrepri— rissW mm 
tliat triers was a omsMat «f Nmm irinril** 
to tbe Belas (&/i UUtL 
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mam it unsuitable, dnce, as far at can be gathered 
from tbe very obscure list in which the name oc- 
ean, Shibor- Libnath wa» tbe aouth pivot of the 
terr it or y at Amber, below Mount Carmel Keland's 
conjecture of tbe Crocodeilon river, prolably the 
Muirk tt~ Trmmk, dome to Kaunriyeh, it too far 
moth. G. 

SHI I/HI On 1 ^ [perh. armed] : JoAoi, 
IcAi; [Vat. 2 oA«i;] Alex. 2oAoAa, 2a* 

X«<: Sell hi). 'Ilie father of Azubah, Je- 

hoshaphats mother (1 K. xxii 42; 2 Chr. xx. 31). 

SHIL'HIM (Q'n’pnJ [armed wen, Get. ; 
fountain*, Flint] : 2aAf); Alex. 2fA«i/i : Selim). 
One of tbe citiea in the touthem portion of tbe 
tribe of Judah. Its place in the list it between 
Lebaotb and Ain, or Aiu-Rimmon (.loth. xr. 32), 
red it b not elsewhere mentioned. It it not even 
reined by Kntebiut and Jerome. No trace of it 
bre vet been discovered. In the list of Simeon's 
cities in Josh, xix., Siiaruiien (vcr. 6) occupies 
tbe ptoe of Shilhitn, and in 1 Chr. iv. 31 this it 
itOl farther changed to Shaakaim. It is difficult 
Id my if throe are mere corruptions, or denote any 
actual variations of name. 

Tbe jniUpoaition of Shilhini and Ain hns led to 
tbe conjecture that they are identical with the Sa- 
lim and i£non of St. John the Baptist: hut their 
position in the aouth of Judah, to remote from the 
tcene at St. John's labors and the other events of 
tbs (jospd history, seems to forbid this. G. 

8HILXKM (D^B? [requital] : JoAA^/h 3.A- 
Kit t [Vat. -a*]; Alex. 2vAA^ in Gen.: Saliem, 
StiUm ). Son of Naphtali, and ancestor of the 
frail? of tbe ShUlemites (Gen. xlvi. 24; Num. 
sxvi 49). The mme as Siiallum 7. 

8HILLKMITES. THE ('Q^»n [p» tr , 
ss above] : 4 2fAAiy/hJ [Vat SeUemihe). The 

traadsnu of ShiUem tbe sou of Naphtali (Num. 

MIL 4)^ 

SHILCFAH, THE WATERS OF ('D 
rt^arrr [tending forth ] : ri tfomp rov IfiAv^i ; 
Akt XiXmmji : Saad. ^j*a£* Ai« I 

Sal*i* : nawm Siloe). A certain soft-flowing 
tfma employed l»y tbe prophet Isaiah (viii. 6) to 
put hb couiporisoa between tbe quiet conAdence 
b J ehovah which he was urging on tbe people, and 
the o verw hel ming violence of the king of Assyria, 
flw whoa* alliance they were clamoring. 

There b no reason to doubt tliat the waters in 
fUini were the reuse which are better known 
mAre their later uame of Siloam — the only per- 
red spring of Jerusalem. Objection has been 
okm to tbe fact that the “ waters of Siloam ” run 
was re irregular intermittent action, and therefore 
•di h«nllv t« appealed to as flowing “ softly." 
Idi fbr trwtiuxmy of careful investigators ( Hob. Bibl. 
km a l 441, 442; llareby, O'/y, p. 510) establishes 
*e bet that the disturbance only takes place, at the 
diaei. two or three times a day, say three to four 
kaars wit of tbe twenty-four, tlte flow being “ per 
kb? | sis arm t ** during the rest of the time. In 
rewrear the disturbance only occurs once in taro or 
flaw days. Soch interruptions to tbe quiet flow 


« As Tatg— Is re than, Mills, aad Arabia Tar- 
awsMLLM.nri SfcUoah fbr tbs Qiboa me tha 
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of the stream would therefore not interfere with the 
contrast enforced in the prophet's metaphor. 

The form of the name employed hy Isaiah is 
midway between the ktti-Sheltich of Xehemiah (A. 
V. Silo a ii ) and the Siloam of tbe N. T. A sim- 
ilar change is noticed under Siiimlm. 

The spring and pool of Siloam aie treated of 
under that head. G. 

SHI LOH (nVu# : tA hwoKtiptra airry : 
qtti mittendvs e*t). In the A. V. of the Bible, Shi- 
loh is once used as the name of a person, in a very 
difficult passage, in the 10th verse of the 49th chap, 
ter of Genesis. Supposing that the translation b 
correct, the meaning of the word is Peaceable, or 
Pacific, and the allusion is either to Solomon, whose 
name has a similar signification, or to the expected 
Messiah, who in Is. ix. 6 is expressly called tbe 
Prince of Peace. This was once the translation of 
Geeenius, though he afterwards saw reason to nlmn- 
don it (see hb /xxicon, s. r.), and it is at present 
the translation of Hengstenlierg in his Chritfuloyie 
(let Allen Testa men ft, p. 69, and of the Graud 
Rabbin Wogue, in bb Translation of Genesis, a 
work which is approved and recommended by the 
Grand Rabbins of France (Be Pentnteuque. »u le * 
Cinq Litre* de kfoise , Paris, 1880). Both these 
writers regard the jiassage ns a Messianic prophecy, 
and it is so accepted by the writer of the articb 
Mk&siaii in this work (vol iii. p. 1906). 

But, on the other hand, if the original Hebrew 
text is correct as it stands, there are three objec- 
tions to thb translation, which, taken collectively, 
seem fatal to it. 1st. The word Shiloh occurs no- 
where else in Hebrew as the name or appellation of 
a person. 2dly. The only other Hebrew word, 
apparently, of the same form, is Giloh (Josh. xv. 
51; 2 Sam. xv. 12); and this is the name of a city, 
and not of a person. 3dly. By translating the 
word as it is translated every where else in the Bible, 
namely, as the name of the city in Kphraim where 
the Ark of the Covenant remained during such a 
long period, a sufficiently good meaning is given to 
the passage without any violence to the Hebrew 
language, and, indeed, with a precise grammat- 
ical parallel elsewhere (compare l 

Sam. iv. 12). Tbe simple translation is, »* 'Phe 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler's 
staff from between hb feet, till he shall go to Shi- 
loh." And, in this case, the allusion would be to 
the primacy of Judah in war (Judg. i. 1, 2, xx. 18; 
Num. ii. 3, x. 14), which was to continue until the 
Promised land was conquered, and the Ark of the 
Covenant was solemnly deposited at Shiloh. Some 
Jewish writers had previously maintained that Shi- 
loh, the city of Kphraim, was referred to in thb 
passage : and Servetus had profiouiided the same 
opinion in a fanciful dissertation, in which he at- 
tributed a double meaning to the words (/A Trim- 
fade . lih. ii (v 01, ed. of I5.VI a. i>. ). But the 
above translation and explanation, as proposed and 
defended on critical grounds of reasonable validity, 
was first suggested in modern dsvs by Teller ( .Vofte 
Ctitict* el Exeyeticm in Gen. xlix., xxxiil. 

Ex. xv., Judg . v., Hal* et lldmstadii, 1706). and 
it has since, with modifications, found favor with 
numerous learned men Iwiongiug to various schools 
of theology, such as Kkhbom, IliUlg, Tucli, Bleek, 
Kwakl, DeliUscb, Rudiger, Kaiiscb, Luxz&f.to, and 
Davidson. 

'Phe objections to thb Interpretation are set forth 
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at length by Hengsfcuhrag (JL c.\ and Um reaaons 
in ita favor, with an account of the various inter- 
pretations which have been suggested by ethers, are 
well given by Davidson (/ntwiuction to Ik* (Hd 
Testament, i. 199- 210). Supposing always that 
tlie existing text is correct, the reasons in favor of 
Teller's interpretation seem much to preponderate. 
It may be observed that the main obstacle to inter- 
preting the word Shiloh in its simple and obvious 
meaning seems to arise from an i magi i rati re new 
of the prophecy respecting the Twelve Tribes, which 
finds in it more than is justified by a sober exami- 
nation of it. 'llms Hengatenberg says: “The tem- 
poral limit which is here placed to the preeminence 
of Judah would be in glaring contradiction to 
series 8 and 9, in which Judah, without any tem- 
poral limitation, is raised to be the Lion of God." 
But the allusioo to a lion is simply the following: 
M Judah is a lion's whelp: from the prey, my son, 
thou art gone up: he stooped down, be couched as 
a lion, and as an old lion ; who shall rouse him 
up? " Now, bearing in mind the general coloring 
of oriental imagery, there is nothing in this \ww- 
sage which makes a reference to the dty Shiloh 
improbable. Again, Hengstenberg says that the 
visions of Jacob never go into wbat is special, but 
always bare regard to the future as a whole and on 
a great scale (iiu ganzen und grvsstn). If this is 
so, it is nevertheless compatible with the following 
geographical statement respecting Zebulun : u Zeb- 
ulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and he 
shall be for sn haven of ships, and his border shall 
be unto Zidon.” It is likewise compatible with 
prophecies respecting some of tbs other tribes, 
which, to any one who examined Jacob's blessing 
minutely with lofty expectations would be disap- 
pointing. Thug of Benjamin, within whose terri- 
tory the glorious Temple of Solomon was afterwards 
built, it is merely said, “ Benjamin shall ravin as a 
wolf; in the morning he shall devour the prey, and 
at night be shall divide the spoil." Of Gad it is 
said, “ A troop shall overcome him, but be shall 
overcome at the last" Of Asher, “Out of Asher 
his bread shall he fist, and be shall yield royal 
dainties.” And of Naphtali, “ Naphtali is a hind 
let loose; be giveth goodly words " (Gen. xlix. 19, 
90, 21, 27). Indeed the difference (except in the 
Uessing of Joseph, in whose territory Shiloh was 
situated ) between the reality of the prophecies and 
the demands of an imaginative mind, explains, per- 
haps, the strange statement of St Isidore of Pdu- 
siuni, quoted by Teller, that, when Jacob was about 
to announce to bis sons the future mystery of the 
Incarnation, lie was restrained by the finger of 
God ; silence was enjoined him : and be was seised 
with loss of memory. See the letter of St Isidore, 
Ub. i. Kpist 865, in bibliotheca Maxima Patim, 
til 570. 

2. The next best translation of Shiloh is per- 
haps tint of “ Rest" The passage would then run 
thua: “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah 
.... till rest come, and the nations obey him " 
— and the reference would be to tlie Messiah, who 
was to spring from the tril*e of Jndah. This 
translation deserves respectful consideration, as 
having been ultimately adopted by Gesenius. It 


• This writer, however, was so fanciful, that no re- 
liance can be placed oo his judgment on any point 

where It was powibto fbr him to go wrong. Thus 
his paraphrase of the prophecy respecting Benjamin 
Is: ** The absshlaak shall abide lathe land of Ben>a- 
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was p r efe rred by Vater, a ad is defended by KmW 

in the Exegetiechee Nrmdbmck, Geo. xfix- 10. Them 
is one objection less to it than to the oat of Shiloh 
as a person, and it is not without aoaa p ro hale fi t y- 
Stfll it remains sutyect to the objection that Sfaflsh 
occurs nowb—ebe in the Bible except as the — w 
of a city, and that bj translating the word hem ae 
the name of a city a raaouaUj good awaiting may 
be given to tlie passage. 

8. A third explanation of Shftofa, ea the as- 
sumption that it is not the name of a per— . Is a 
translation by various learned Jews, apparently 
countenanced by the Targura of Jonathan, Iks 
Shiloh merely means “ his son," L r. the — af 
Judah (in the sense of the Messiah), from a asp- 
posed word ShU, “ a son/' There is, however, es 
such word in known Hebrew, and as a plea far its 
possible existence reference is made to an Antes 
word, thalil , with the game signification Tha 
meaning of “ his ton " owes, perhaps, ita prw wip ri 
interest to ita having been substantially adopted by 
two such theologians as Luther and Calvin. 
the Commentaries of each on Gen. xlix. 10.) La- 
ther connected the word with Schiljah in Uesc 
xxviii. 57, but this would not now be dee— d ps- 
missible. 

The translation, then, of Shiloh as the name 4 
a city is to lie regarded as the soundest, if the perc- 
ent Hebrew text is correct. It is proper, howe v e r , 
to bear in mind the possibility of there leiig a— 
error in that text When Jerome translated the 
word “ qni missus est," we may be certain that W 
did not read it as Shiloh, but as so— farm «f 

nbtv, “ to send,'* as if the avid i fewrsl' 
fitros might have been used in Greek. We may 
likewise be certain that the translator in the Sip- 
tuagint did not read the word ae it stands in mm 

Bibles. Reread it as SVjT, pree fa rf j 

corresponding to V? aad translated fa wcl 

by the phrase rk inroxeipetm cvrp; eo that tte 
meaning would be, “ The sceptre dial not 
from Judah .... till the things r es erv ed for bra 
come.'* It is meet probable that Eaekki weed the 
word in the same way when be wrote the wo* 

eppan Vr-f'H tfarty <e«. nut. 

the A. V. verse 27); and it see— Ekdr, though 
not certain, that the author « of the Paraph ram et 
Jacob's last words in the Targum of Oukdoa fal- 
lowed the reading of K/ekirl and the *irptntirt 

substituting the word K 70 V 9 fa. tw cere 
of Kzekid. It is not meant by th— waids that 
rfb® is more likely to bare been ccrr nct 9a 
Shiloh, though one main a rgu me n t xphd f 1^, 
that 9 occurs nowhere else in the hafaMal ss 

an equivalent to ’"'EPS, b inconchahw, as fit c — ■ 
in the song of Deborah, which, on any bypethnaa. 
must be regarded a* a poem of gnat antiqmty 
But tlie fact that there were different rrarfwp. ■ 
former times, of this very difficult paanga, u— 
rily tends to suggest the possibility that the coraw* 
reading may have been last. 


min ; and In his ponasrioa a w m e t a as y shea he 1* 
Morning and evening the prints shall after ehfcten; 
and In tha —lag thagr shall terids thas^tnu 
iter puriSm." 
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Wkttmr interpretation of the present reading 
■ay be adopted, the on? which mast be pronounced 
■titled to tlie least consideration is that which 
■ pp ost s the prophecy relates to the birth of Christ 
m occurring in the reign of Herod just before Ju 
ins became a Roman province. There is no such 
interpretation in the Bible, and however ancient 
this mode of regarding (he passage may be, it must 
sabmit to the ordeal of a dispassionate scrutiny, 
la the first place, it is impossible reasonably to re- 
gard the dependent rule of King Herod the Idu- 
ann as an instance of the sceptre being still borne 
I) Judah. In order to appreciate the precise posi- 
tion of Herod, it may he enough to quote the un- 
suspicious testimony of Jerome, who, in his Com- 
mentaries on Matthew, lib. iii. c. 22. writes as 
fclkms: **C«sar Augustus Herodem filium Anti- 
patris slientgenam et proeelytum regem Judads con- 
otitnrrit, trilmtu jrr vessel, et tom /no partret 
impet hk" Secondly, it must be remembered that 
■boat 588 years hefore Christ, Jerusalem had been 
token, its temple destroyed, and its inhabitants 
M away into ( aptivity by Nebuchadnezzar, king 
wf ti-e » letldees, and during the next fifty years the 
Jews woe subjects of theCliakhcan Empire. After- 
»*rd s, daring a period of amicwhat above 20!) 
tears, from the taking of Babylon by Cyrus to the 
(Meat of I buius by Alexander the Great at Arbela, 
Judea was a province of the Persian empire. Sul>- 
■yw n tlr, during a period of 163 years, from the 
death of Alexander to the rising of the Maccabees, 
the Jews were ruled by tl»e successors of Alexander. 
Hone* (or a period of mere than 400 years from 
thr destruction of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar 
the Jews were deprived of their independence ; and, 
■ a plain, undeniable matter of fact, the sceptre 
hud already departed from Judah. Without pur- 
ging this subject fartlier through the rule of the 
Ms ml rm (a family of the tribe of l^evi, and not 
«f the tribe of Judah) down to the capture of 
Juruoalnu and tiie conquest of Palestine by Poui- 
fj { a. c. 63 1, it is sufficient to olaerre that n 
■pynal fulfillment of a prophecy which ignores 
the dependent state of Jodiea during 400 years 
4kr the destruction of the first Temple, cannot he 
wy sn te d as based upon sound principles of inter- 
pstatiofi. E. T. 

SHI LOH, as the name of a place, stands in 
Hdbrew as (Josh. xtIH. 1-10), (1 

W l 24. UL 21; Judg. xxi. 19), n’Vtt? (1 K. 
i £7 (Judg. xxi 21; Jer. vii. 12), and 
jsriwps also 7 V 7 MP, whence the gentile 

l fc, xl 23, xii. 15): in the IJCX. generally as 
*xi. VaL in Jor. 

£. i XaAfi^s. Alex 2aAwp: in Joseph. AnL viii. 
T, |T. 11, i 1. HC. 2iAi6; V. 1, § 10; 2, § 9, 
IW; 2, f 12. 2f>Aw‘ and in the Vulg. as SH‘», 
ndorft rarely S*L>. The name was derived prol>- 

■Ids from H^IT, “ to rest/' and re|ire- 

saSod the iden that the nation attained at this 
pesos to a state of mt, or that the Lord himself 
asoid hn rest among his people. Taanatii- 
fiauxat may ha another name of the same place, 
ads dxfirrant place near it, through which it was 
mmmmj to paas 00 the way to Shiloh (as the 
+mm etyuaubgy may indicate). [Taamatii- 
tauat.J (Sea alas 1C aria's freed I. de« A. Bund. 

MU) 


Hw principal conditions for identifying with 
confidence the site of a place mentioned in the 
Bible, are: (1) that tlie modem name should bear 
a proper resemblance to the ancient one; (2) that 
its situation accord wit!) the geographical notices 
of the Scriptures; and (3) that tlie statements of 
early writers and traveller) point to a coincident 
conclusion. Shiloh affords a striking instance of 
the combination of these testimonies. The de* 
script ion in Judg. xxi. 19 is singularly explicit. 
Shifoh. it is said there, is “ on tlie north side of 
Beth-el, on the east side of tlie highway that goetb 
up from Beth-el to Shechem, and on the south of 
Lebouah.” In agreement with this the traveller 
at the present day (the writer quotes here his own 
note-book), going north from Jerusalem, lodges the 
first night at Beilin, the ancient Beth-el ; the next 
day, at the distance of a few hours, tuni9 aside to 
the right, in order to visit Seilun % the Arabic for 
Shiloh; and then passing through the narrow 
Wady, which brings him to the main road, leave* 
el Lcbbdn, the Ixdionah of Scripture, on tlie left 
as he pursues “the highway” to Nablus , the an- 
cient Shechem. [Sulchkm.] It was by search- 
ing for these sites, under guidance of the clew thus 
given in Scripture that Ur. Robinson rediscovered 
two of them (Shiloh and l^ehonah) in 1835. It* 
present name is sufficiently like the more familiar 
Hebrew name, while it is identical with SJ/ilon 
(see above), on which it is evidently founded. 
Again, Jerome {ml Zeph. 1. 14), and Eusebius 
( Onoui ttL art “ Silo " ) certainly have Sri l an in 
view when they speak of the situation of Shiloh 
will) reference to Neapolis or N (ibbt*. It discovers 
a strange oversight of the data which control the 
question, that some of the older travellers placed 
Shiloh at Ntby Snm/cil, about two hours north- 
west of Jerusalem. 

Shiloh was one of the earliest and most sacred 
of tlie Hebrew sanctuaries. 'Hie ark of tlie cove- 
nant, which hod l>cen kept at Uilgal during the 
progress of the Conquest (Josh, xviii. 1 f.), was re- 
moved thence on the subjugation of the country, 
and kept at Shiloh from the Last days of Joshua to 
the time of Samuel (Josh, xviii. 10; Judg. xviii 
31; 1 Sam. iv. 3). It was here* the Hebrew con- 
quers divided among the trilws the portion of the 
west Jordan -region, which had not been nlready 
allotted (Josh, xviii. 10, xix. 51). In this distri- 
bution, or an earlier one, Shiloh fell within the 
limits of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 5). After tlie vic- 
tory of the other tribes over Benjamin, the national 
camp, which appears to have l**en temporarily at 
Bethel, was transferred again to Shiloh (Judg. xxi. 
12). [Housk of Goi>. Anicr. ed.] The notice 
in that connection that Shiloh was in Cnnnan 
marks its situation on the west of tlie Jordan as 
opposed to Jal esh -Gilead on the east side (Ber- 
theau, Keil, Caasel). The seizure here of the 
“ daughters of Shiloh *’ by the Bei(jamites is re- 
corded as an event which preserved one of the 
tribes from extinction (Judg. xxi. 19-23). Tlie 
annual “ feast of the I /ml ” was ol>served at Shi- 
loh, and on one of these occasions, the men lay in 
wait in tlie vineyards, and when tlie women went 
forth “ to douce in dances," the men took them 
captive and carried them home os wives. Here 
Eli judged Israel, and at List died of grief on hear- 
ing that the ark of the laird was taken by the en- 
emy (1 Sam. iv. 12-18). The story of Hannah 
and her vow, which belongs to our recollections of 
Shiloh, transmit* to us a characteristic incident la 
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the life of the Hebrews (I Sam. i. 1, etc.). Satn- I 
uel, tlie child of her prayers and hopes, was here | 
brought up in the sanctuary, and called to the pro- 
phetic office (I Saui. ii. 2 tf, iii. 1). The ungodly 
conduct of the sous of Kli occasioned the loss of the 
ark of the covenant, which had lteen carried into 
battle against the Philistines, and Shiloh from 
that time sank into insignificance. It stands forth 
in tlie Jewish history as a striking example of the 
Divine indignation. 44 Go ye now,” says the 
propliet, “ unto my place which was in Shiloh, 
where 1 set my name at the first, and see what 1 
did to it, for the wickedness of my people Israel ” 
(Jer. vii. 12). Not a single Jewish relic remains 
there at the present day. A few broken Corin- 
thian columns of the Koman age are the only an- 
tiquities now to be found on the site of Shiloh. 

Some liave inferred from Judg. xviii. 31 (comp. 
Ps. lxxviii. 00 f.) that a permanent structure or 
temple had been built for the Tabernacle at Shiloh, 
and that it continued there (os it were tint; u ami nt) 
for a long time after the Tabernacle was removed to 
other places.* 1 Hut the language in 2 Sam. vii. 0 
is too explicit to admit of that conclusion. God 
says tliere to David through the mouth of Nathan 
the propliet, 14 1 have not dwelt in any house since 
the time that 1 brought up the children of Israel 
out of Kgypt, even to this day, hut have walked in 
a tent and in a tabernacle.” So in 1 K. iii. 2, it 
is said expressly that no 44 house ” had been built 
for the worship of God till the erection of Solo- 
mon's Temple at Jerusalem. It must lie in a spir- 
itual sense, therefore, that the Tabernacle is called 
a “ house ’* or “ temple ” in those passages which 
refer to Shiloh. God is said to dwell where lie is 
pleaded to manifest his presence or is worshipped ; 
and the plate thus honored lecomes his aliode or 
temple, w hethcr it lie a tent or a structure of wood 
or stone, or even the sanctuary of the heart alone. 
Ahijah the prophet had his abode at Shiloh in the 
time of JeroLoam 1., and was visited there hy the 
messengers of Jerohouiu's wife to ascertain the is- 
sue of the sickness of their child (1 K. xi. 23, xii. 
15, xiv. 1, etc ). The people there after the time 
of the exile (Jer. xli. 5) appear to have Leen Cuth- 
ites (2 K. xvii. 30) who had adopted some of the 
forms of Jewish worship. (.See llitzig, /« Jtrtm. 
p. 331.) Jerome, who surveyed the ruins in the 
4th century, says: “ Yix ruiuaruui parva vestigia, 
vix altaris fundamenta moustraiitur.” 

Tlie contour of the region, ns the traveller views 
it on the ground, indicates very clearly where the 
ancient town must have stood. A Tell, or moder- 
ate hill, rises from an uneven plain, surrounded by 
other higlier hills, except a narrow valley on the 
south, which hill would naturally lie chosen as the 
priuci|Kil site of the town. The Tabernacle may 
have licen pitched on this eminence, where it would 
be a conspicuous olject on every side. Tbc ruins 
found there at present are very inconsiderable. 
They consist chiefly of the remains of a compara- 
tively modem village, with which some large stones 
and fragments of columns are intermixed, evidently 


from much earlier times. Near n r r ed b«|v 
flourishes an immense oak. or tereLuiik-tree. ft he 
branches of which the winds of centuries 
swayed. Just lieyoud tlie precincts of tlie kill 
stands a dilapidated edifice, which comIhms mm 
of the architectural properties of a fortress and a 
church. Three columns with Coril t ' un capitals 
lie prostrate on the floor. An ampl,ora between 
two chaplets, perh:q>s a work of Homan sculpture, 
adorns a stone over the doorway. ITie ij^ive* cm 3 
this ruin the 44 Mosque of St i/mm.** * At tie dis- 
tance of about fifteen minute* from the main s-te 
is a fountain, which is approached throegu a 
narrow' dale. Its water is abundant, and am«d» 
ing to a practice very common in the Fast, fkwi 
first into a pool or well, and thence into a brger 
reservoir, from which flocks and henU are wnu-red. 
This fountain, which would lie so natural a rewart 
for a festal party, may haw !< t place wko* 
the “ daughters of Shiloh” were daaeii g, wkm& 
they were surprised and Ionic off by tnrir op- 
tors. In this vicinity are rock-hewn srpuklrva, 
in which the bodies of some of the uid*ciar«ae 
house of Kli nmy have l*cen laid to re*t. These 
was a Jewish tradition (Asher’s B*nj. **f T*..’ . 
435) that Kli and his sons were buried here * 

It is certainly true, as some traveller* n— i 
that tlie scenery of Shiloh is not specially aUnct- 
ive; it presents no feature of grandeur or l«anty 
adapted to impress the mind and awaken thoogktt 
in harmony with the memories of the place. Al 
the same time, it deserves to le mentioned tkft, 
for the objects to which Shiloh w v- <1- oted, ift a 
not unwisely chosen. It was secluded, and lias- 
fore favorable to acts of worship ai d n . igiont ahady. 
in which the youth of scholars and devotee*. Kk 
Samuel, was to lie spent. Yearly festivals were esl- 
eh rated there, and brought to-etl.r aambhcM 
which would need the supplies of water aixl putw- 
age so easily obtained in such a pi • r. 1 rrraeaa 
are still visible on tlie sides of the n« ky hi Us. wiudk 
show that every foot and inch of tlie sod mm 
teemed with verdure and fertility. I : e encu«c« 
of such occasions consisted largely of pmu ■— 
and dances, and the place afforded ample sa^e fee 
such movements. 'Die surrounding hilk end as 
an amphitheatre, whence the spectators cmdd kwfc. 
and have tlie entire scene under their eye*. TV 
position, too, in times of sudden da n ger. inan 
of an easy defense, as it was a hill it -elf, and (V 
neighboring hills could l<e turned into tahnffcs 
To its other advantages we should add that af k* 
central position for the Hebrews on the west if Am 
Jordan. »* It was equidistant,” cava Thctnra. 
44 from north and south, and easily ac e e nab le tc tk 
tnuis-Jordanic triles.” An air of oppremne sft®- 
ness hangs now over all the scene, and add* fern 
to the reflection that truly the •• oracles ’* so bag 
consulted there “are dumb; ” they had 
their purpose, and given place to “a nxn man 
word of prophecy." 

A visit to Shiloh requires a *k*'mr of ami 
mile* from the ordinary track, and it has has* kM 


a • The A. V. speaks of r the temple of the Lonl ” 
at Shiloh, In 1 Sam. i. y, but erroneously, for accord- 
ing to the Hebrew it should be " palace of the Lord.” 

That term ('jD'Pf) was applied to the " tabernacle ” 
ss well as the " temple.” The Yulg. has in like man- 
ner. templum don ini. U. 

6 This Is on the authority of Dr. Robinson. Dr. 


Wilson understood It was called " M - • of tkeSsqr” 

(Si Win) (Land* of tk* 11. 2Mb [This kraw h 

the name given also by Sepp, eras 4 Am ftrf 

Land. 11 25. — H.J 

e • The Palestine Exploration Fund »av*lsi|fts 
togmphic views taken of the ruins of tks BWfW W 
Seiliin, of the rock-hewn tombe near Iks kaMk 
and of various ruins, from the north waat. II 
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frequently described than other more accessible 
piacr*. (The reader nmy consult Reland’s Pukes- 
£»**, p. 1016; Bachiene's Botch re fount/, ii. § 582; 
Raumer'ft PnlasL p. 221 [4te Aufl.j ; Ritter’s 
htiik. xv. 631 f.; Robinson's Bibl Ret. ii. 269- 
276: Wd*on’s Land* of the Bible, ii. 294; Stanley, 
•>»*. ami Pal. pp. 231-233 ; Porter’s Bandb. of 
>nri. i, ii. 328; Herzog's Rtal-Encyk. xiv. 369; 
1*. Sepp, Jerus. unit das heii Land , ii. 25 f. ; 
1 retrain, istntl of Israel, 2d ed. p. 163 f. ; and 
Mauler, Lectures on the Jewish Church, i. 308 IF.) 

II. B. H. 

SHILO'NI 03‘btfn, ». e. “the Shilonite:” 
[' *t ] rov AtjAcuk#; [Roui. 2rjAcw»'i; Alex. HAwki; 
KA. Silonites). This word occurs in 

Lhe A- V. only in Neh. xi. 5, where it should 
be rendered — as it it in other cases — the Shi- 
i * .u-,” that is, the descendant of Shelah the 
"in .. :<**t son of Judah. The passage is giving an 
■ #* .nt like 1 Chr. ix. 3-6) of the families of 
Jtxia i who lived in Jerusalem at the date to which 
.t rrf n. and (like that) it divides them into the 
gma ii of I’harez and Shelah. 

1 : * change of Slielani to Shiloni is the same 
n to hare occurred in the name of 

n k *.\ni — >heUch in Xeheuiiah, and Shiloach in 
l«nb. G. 

SHTLIINITE, THE ''3 V'tlin [ace above]; 
in Himn., 'aVruin M .d '3V?uin : [V»t.] „ 
2iKc*r*cni »: [Rom.J Alex. 2r)\a>yirrjsi Sikmites, 
r >j .W'jJ.; that is, the natire or resident of 
"ti-ii. — a title nscrilied only to Ahijah, the 
;o t )>-t who foretold to Jeroboam the disruption 
<>f t hr northern and aoiithern kingdoms (l K. xi. 
tJ. t i 1 7#, tv. 29; 2 <’hr. ix. 29, x. 15). Its con- 
with Shiloh is fited by 1 K. xiv. 2, 4, which 

** t‘u*t that sacred *j»ot was still the residence 
4 ttr prophet. Ihe woH is therefore entirely dis- 
w.'-t fmm that examined in the following article 
and under SlIltaiMI. G. 

SHI LONITB8, THE ('3 Vain [see he 
k-wt [Vat.] rmv 2rj\v%u: [Horn. Alex. SifAwid:] 
'o ii ire mentioned among the descendant* of 
j ^xu dwelling in Jerusalem at a date difficult to 
ix 1 < hr ix. 5). They are doubtless the mem- 
ber* *4 the bouse of SIIKI.AII, who in the 1‘cnta- 
*r%rh are fu-^re accurately designated Siiki.am tk*. 
Pus m su parted by the muling of the Targum 
on the passage — “ the tril* of Shelah,” 
ac>t is allowed bv Gcsenius. The word occurs 
wars m Neh. xi., a document which exhibits a 
swtj. n ecrrwpotwience with 1 ( hr. ix. It is iden- 
u *. in the original except a slight contraction, but 
r :*»*• A V. it is gi\en a* Shua»XI. 

SHII/SHAH (mr'pttf [trial, Ge«.]:' J oA- 
wi ' Vat J Alex SoAtura > Snlusa). Son of 
/ > *h of the tntie of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 37). 

KHIMT5A (syriy [r*mor]: Zafiwt; [V»t. 
3*aar ] >’nx<v»x). 1, Son of Ihivid by llath- 

*-*•' a 1 * Tir. ui. 5). Called also Sit am mu a, and 

Mi laxr tit. 

2- Vat. 2o u ta:) Alex. 2%ua' [Xn/ian.] ) A 
MfTwtt* Invite '1 *‘hr. vi. 30 [15p. 

^ [2*jub« : ! St man.) \ Gerehonite Invite, 

at Asaph the minstrel {1 (’hr. vi. 39 [24]). 

3- Airx. lawssf.) The hrotlier of Datid (1 
1 w »« 7i. el e s where called Shammaii, Siiimma, 

SM NIIMKAM. 
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SHIM'EAH cypn# [ramor,fa,nt] ; Keri, 

1 J Alex. Samoa). 

1. brother of David, and father of Jonathan and 
Jonadab (2 Sam. xxi. 21 [where A. V. ed. 1011 
reads Shimea]): called also Shammah, Shimka, 
and Siiimma. In 2 Sam. xiii. 3, 32, his name is 

written Tiyptt? (Sa/uad : [Vat.] Alex. 2a/ja In 
ver. 32: Sumut). 

2. (nMPtt? : 2a/m<I ; [Vat. Se^taa ;] Alex. 
Sapca'- Samaa.) \ descendant of Jehiel the father 
or founder of Gibeon (1 Chr. viii. 32). 

SHIM'EAM [fame, name]: Xajua d ; 

Alex. Sa^ua: Sar/oum). A descendant of Jehiel, 
the founder or prince of Gibeon (1 Chr. ix. 38). 
Called Shimkaii in 1 Chr. viii. 32. 

SHIM'EATH (nyzjtt* [fern. = Miimeah] ; 
*U fioudS, ZafxadS; [Vat. 2a/xa,] A ex. XauaS in 
Chr. : Semaafh, Semina at /, ). An Ammonitess, 
mother of Jozacbar, or Zabad, one of the murder- 
ers of King Joash (2 K. xii. 21 [22] ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 
26). 

• SHIM'EATHITES patron.: 

XaMafh ifiy Vat. Alex. ^ajaaStfiju: m# mantes), one 
of the three families of scribes residing at Jabez 
(1 Chr. ii. 55), probably descendants of a certain 
Shimea. See Tikathitks. A. 

SHIM'EI ('Vpip [ renottmed ]: 2ffi§t ; [in 
Zech., 2itfitdy: A at. also 2 So^ivfi:) Semei). 
1. Son of Gershom the son of l^vi (Xum. iii. 18; 
l Chr. vi. 17, 29, xxiii. 7, 9, 10; Zech. xii. 13); 
called Shim I in Ex. vi. 17. In 1 Chr. vi. 29, ac- 
cording to the present text, he is called the son of 
I.ibni, and both are reckoned as sous of Merari, but 
there is reason to siip|K>se that there is something 
omitted in this verse. [See Libxi 2; Maih.i 1.] 

W. A. \V. 

2. ([Vat] Alex. 2<uv«i-) Shiniei the son of 
Gem, a Itenjaraite of the house of Saul, who lived 
at Hahurim. His residence there agrees with the 
other notices of the place, as if a marked spot on 
the way to and from the Jordan Valley to Jeru 
snlem, and just within the border of lleujamin 
[Bahuhim.] He may have received the unfor- 
tunate Phalticl after his separation from Michal 
(2 Sam. iii. 16). 

When David and his suite were seen descending 
the long defile, on his flight from Absalom (2 Sam. 
xvi. 5-13), the whole feeling of the clan of Ben- 
jamin hurst forth without restraint in the person 
of Shimei. His house apparently was scpirated 
from the road by a deep valley, yet not im* far aa 
that anything that he did or said could not be dis- 
tinctly heard. He ran along the ridge, cursing, 
throwing stones at the king and his c«un|ianious. 
and when he came to a patch of dust on the dry 
hill side, taking it up. and throwing it over them. 
Abishai was so irritated, that, but for l>a\id’s re- 
monstrance, he would have darted aenws the ravine 
(2 Sam. xvi. 9) and tom or cut off his head. The 
whole conversation is remarkable, as showing what 
may almost be called the slang terms of abuse 
prevalent in the two rival courts. The cant name 
for I >avid in Shims i’s mouth is “ the man of blood,” 
twice emphatically re|>eated : “Come out, come 
out, thou man of blood ” — “ A man of blood aft 
thou ” (2 Sam. xvi. 7. 8). It seems to have been 
derived from the slaughter of the sons of Saul (9 
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8am. xxi.), or generally perhaps from David's pre- 
datory, warlike life (comp. 1 Cbr. xxii. 8). The 
cant name for a Benjamite in Abishai's mouth was 
M a dead dog” (2 Sam. xvi. 9; compare Abner's 
expression, “ Am I a dog's head,” 2 Sam. iii 8). 
M Man of Belial ” also appears to have been a 
favorite term on both sides (2 Sam. xvi. 7, xx. 1). 
The royal party passed on ; Shimei following them 
with his stones and curses as long as they were in 
sight 

The next meeting was very different The king 
was now returning from his successful campaign. 
Just as he was crossing the .Jordan, in the ferry- 
boat or on the bridge (2 Sam. xix. 18; LXX. 8ia- 
fkuyorros, Jos. Ant vii. 2, § 4, fwl tV yetpvpay), 
the first person to welcome him on the western, or 
perhaps even on the eastern side, was Shimei, who 
may have seen him approaching from the heights 
above. He threw himself at David's feet in abject 
penitence. u He was the first,” he said, u of all 
the house of Joseph" thus indicating the close 
political alliance between Benjamin and Ephraim. 
Another altercation ensued l»etween David and 
Abishai, which ended in David's guaranteeing 
Shimei's life with an oath (2 Sara. xix. 18-23), in 
consideration of the general jubilee and amnesty 
of the return. 

But the king's suspicions were not set to rest by 
this submission ; and on his death-bed he recalls the 
whole scene to the recollection of his son Solomon. 
Shimei's head was now white with age (1 K. ii. 9), 
and he was living in the favor of the court at Jeru- 
salem {ibid 8). Solomon gave him notice that 
from henceforth be must consider himself confined 
to the walls of Jerusalem on pain of death. The 
Kidron, which divided him from the road to his 
old residence at Bahurim, was not to be crossed. 
He was to build a bouse in Jerusalem (1 K. it 36, 
37). For three years the engagement was kept. 
At the end of that time, for the purpose of captur- 
ing two slaves who had escaped to Gath, he went 
out on his ass, and made his journey successfully 
(ibid. ii. 40). On his return, the king took him 
at his word, and be was slain by Benaiah ( ibid. ii. 
41-46). In the sacred historian, and still more in 
Josephus (Ant viii. 1, § 5), great stress is laid on 
Shimei's having broken bis oath to remain at borne; 
so that his death is regarded as a judgment, not 
only for his previous treason, but for his recent 
sacrilege. A. P. 8. 

3. [Vat. Alex. Xf/tefi.] One of the adherents 
»f Solomon at the time of Adonijah’s usurpation 
(l K. i. 8). Unless he is the same as Shimei the 
son of FJah (1 K. iv. 18), Solomon's commissariat 
officer, or with Shimeah, or Shammah, Itavid's 
brother, as Ewald ((inch. iii. 266) suggests, it is 
impossible to identify him From the mention 
which is made of “ the mighty men ” in the same 
verse, one might be tempted to conclude that 
Shimei is the same with Shammah the Hararite 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 11); for the difference in the He- 
brew names of Shimei and Shammah is not greater 
than that between those of Skimeah and Sharo- 
mah, which are both applied to David's brother. 

4. [Vat. A; Alex. Xtytret.] Solomon’s com- 
missariat officer in Benjamin (1 K. iv. 18); son 
>f Elah. 

6. [Vat omits ; Bom. ; Alex. 

Son of Pedaiah, and brother of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. 
iii. 19 1. 

6. [Vat 2«/re«i.] A Siraeonite, ton of Zaccbur 


SHI MEATH 

(1 Chr. iv. 96, 27). Ho bad sixteen sons and six 
daughters. Perhaps the same aa Sn km ala it A 

7. [Vat Alex. 2(utn.] Son of Gog, a Renbecult 
(l Chr. v. 4). Perhaps the same as Shema 1. 

8. [Vat Alex. A Genbonis 

Lerite, son of Johath (1 Chr. vi. 42). 

5 [Vat Epcti ;] Alex. - 

Semeias. ) Son of Jeduthun, and chief of the trril 
division of the singers (1 Chr. xxv. 17). His aa *■ 
is omitted from the list of the sons of Jedatlraa ta 
ver. 3, but is evidently wanted there. 

10. [Vat 2«ftf«<:] Srmeuis. ) The 

Ramatbite who was over David's vineyards (1 IV 
xxvii. 27). In the Vat MS. of the LXX. W a 
described as 6 i tc ’Po^A. 

1L (Alex. 2ufi«af^ Semei . ) A I^evite of thr 
sons of H email, who took part in the purifies!** 
of the Temple under Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 14 

12. [Alex. Xtytei, Xc/ad-] The brother of Or,- 
ouiah the Levite in the reign of Hesekiah, who 
charge of the offerings, the tithes, and the 
things (2 Chr. xxxi 12, 13). Perhaps the mm 
as the preceding. 

13. (Sofiov: FA. Xo/uovS.) A Levite is the 
time of Ezra who bad married a fore ig n wife (Esr 
x. 23). ('ailed also Semis. 

14. (Xeucf; [Vat] FA. Sfftcci-) One tM 
family of Hashutn, who put away his foreign «/* 
at Ezra’s command (Ezr. x. 33). Called >tvi. 
in 1 Esdr. ix. 33. 

16. A son of Ban!, who had also married a 
foreign wife and put her away (Ezr. x. 38 l (.^M 
Samis in 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 

1®. (2«/xciat; [Vat FA.] Xcureio*. ) Sob «/ 
Kish a Benjamite, and ancestor or Mordecai Fak 

11. 6). W . A. W. 

SHIMEON [o kerning, or /im 

one] ; 2g«js*f wy: Simeon). A layman of UrwC 
the family of Harim, who had married a famr 
wife and divorced her in the time of Ezra (Ear. t 
31). The name is the same as Sim eos. 

SHIMTII [Vat Ti, — ' 

Alex. Semei). A Benjamite, apparaxi* 

the same as Siiema the son of Elpaal f 1 Clr ns 
21). The name is the same aa Shim ex 

SHIMl 079® : O’at. Ala 

2c/a«<:] 8emei= Shimfj 1, Fx. vi. 17 *. 

SHIMTTES, THE OSpOPn [rW 

Ges.] : 6 2«uct ; [Alex. 2r/u«<:] m. 

familia). The descendants of Shimei the sen d 
Gershom (Num. iii 21). They are agmia me 
tioned in Zech. xii. 13* where the IX X. h* 
Ivfie&v. 

SHIMTHA ; Alex. ^ — 

Simmon). The thirxf son of Jesse, and brotW d 
David (1 Chr. ii. 13). He is called alu 
MAH, Shimra, and Shimkaii. Jusrpbaa ah 
him ^txlfAafios (Ant vi. 8, | 1), and Xa^sa ,J* * • 

12 , § 2 ). 

SHITtfON (FD [deserl]: X*»dr; fid 
Alex. Xc/uriwr: SimornU The fcar sms 
of Shimon are enumerated in an oleewrr t n ts lr 
of the tribe of Judah (1 Ohr. iv. 201. Tbae » m 
trace of the name elsewhere in the Hebrew, bm r 
the Alex. MS. of the LXX. there is niMilim ak 
of “ Soraeioo the lather of Joman ** a I Chr « 
19, which was possibly the same aa Shrmssi 

SHIMHATH (rr*9K? [mint, fmr-r 
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T ^- Samara th). A Beqjamite, of the mm 
i gssihi (1 Chr. viii. 21). 

SHIM 'HI [vigilant ] : 2tfipl; [Vat. 

]^^jJ Ales. ’Xynpifiv • Semri). L A Simeon - 
a*, os of Sbemaiah (1 Chr. b. 37). 

(2ap*W; [Vat. FA. Xapspci;] Alex. JUyxapi' 
Ann.) The father of Jediael, one of David's 
fvrd (1 Chr. xi. 45). 

I (Zon^; [Vat. ZcyUSpci;] Alex. XapBpi.) 
i Kokatbite Lerite in the reign of Hezekiah, of the 
am of Fliaaphan (2 Chr. xxix. 13). He assisted 
* the prilration of the Temple. 

SHDft'RITH (rrnpa? [fem. vigilant] : 
lu^f; [Vat. 'ZoftaimB ;j Alex. 2a/xapt6 : i 
vwrrkAi A Moabites*, mother of Jebozabad, 
m of the ssssaim of King Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 
S . U 2 K. xii. 21, she is called Shomer. The 
tatoto-Syriac gives Netwnth, which appears to be 
i tad of attempt to translate the name. 

8HHTBOM O'TUp® [watch-height]: 

Alex, lappa fi- Simenm). Shim ron the 
m of I— char (1 Chr. rii. 1). The name is cor- 
rrttlj given “ Shimron " in the A. V. of 1611. 

SHIM'RON (fnpC? [watch-height]'. 2ir 
mme\ Alex. Tsii rswri X*fip** : Semervn t Sent- 
*^u A dtj of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15). It is pre- 
'■* sij named in the Ikt of the places whose kings 
an called bj Jabin, king of ilazor, to his asaist- 
m» agimst Joahua (xi. 1). Its fnll appellation 
perhaps Shimhon-mekon. Schwarz (p. 172) 
ptpan tu identify it with the Simonias of Jose- 
pun ; lit*, § 24 ), now Sitnutdye A, a village a 
b* snles W. of Nasareth, which is mentioned in 
the sd -known list of the Talmud (Jews. Megil- 
•<a, cap. 1) as the ancient Shimron. This has ill 
» frne its proximity to Bethlehem (comp. xix. 
** The Vat. LXX., like the Talmud, omits the 
r * the asms. G. 

SHIM'RON [see above]: in Gen. 

,kcw. Xb \fjlpdv 9 Alex.] Zafifipafi ; in Num. 
.'it] "Joftapafi: [Korn. 2o ift&pdfii] Alex. A/x- 
4nt: Srmrnm, [Seatroa]). The fourth son of 
imrfcar according to the lists of Genesis (xlvi. 13) 
wd Nsnbera (xxri. 24), and the head of the fam- 
*7 of the Shimkonitks. In the catalogues of 
(Anaida his name is given [In later eds. of the 
AT.] « Shim bom. G. 

SHEH'BON ITES, THE CtflOtpCI [p»tr-. 
mAme]: [Vat-] • lafmpav «; [Horn. 4 Xafi- 
oa».] Alex. • AftBpafUt' StmranitiB). The fam- 
4 Summon, sou of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 24). 

SHIMRON -MERON 
•*AAsi^kf of if., Ges.] ; the Keri omits the H : 
Wu • . - [Mwpia fn* t Vat] Mow*; Alex. 

• • • ♦euryu . . Mapmr- Stmctxm). 'Hie 
t^l 4 Stamron-ineron is mentioned as one of 
taaty-coe kings vanquished by Joshua (Josh. 
**■ It is probably (though not certainly) the 
^fas asms of the place elaewbere called Shim- 
Both are mentioned In proximity to Achsbaph 
a 1, xi. 30 l It will be o b s er ved that the 1AX. 
*** tks two words as belonging to two distinct 
ifaso, and it is certainly worth notice that Madon 


• TMs iIHiis, sspsdaJJy In tbs Alex. M8.-nsn- 
m tbe Hebrew — to remarkable. Them 

* *^*N ta ttw ertgkaal text to simsst it. 
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— in Hebrew so easily substituted for Meron. and 
in fact so read by the LXX., Peshito, and Arabic — 
occurs next to Shimron in Josh. xi. 1. 

There are two claimants to identity with Shim- 
ron-meron. 'The old Jewish traveller hap-Parchi 
fixes it at two hours east of Kn-ganniui (Jenin), 
south of the mountains of Gilboa, at a village called 
in his day Dnr Meron (Asher's Benjamin, ii. 434). 
No modern traveller appears to have explored that 
district, and it is consequently a blank on the maps. 
'Hie other is the village of Simunigeh, west of Naza- 
reth, which the Talmud asserts to be the same with 
Shimron. • G. 

SHIM'SHAI [2 »yl.] ('ttNpttf [tunny]-.]*?- 
\hdi [Vat. Xaftcura, Sa/xe «, etc.;] Alex. 2afura<: 
Samxai). The scribe or secretary of Rehum, who 
was a kind of satrap of the conquered province of 
Judaea, and of the colony at Samaria, supported by 
the Persian court (Ezr. iv. 8, 9, 17, 23). He was 
apparently an Aramran, for the letter which he 
wrote to Art&xerxes was in Syriac (Ezr. iv. 7), and 
the form of his name is in favor of this supposition. 
In 1 Esdr. ii. he is called Skmellius, and by Jose- 
phus 'Xtfifaios (AnL xi. 2, § 1 ). 'llie Samaritans 
were jealous of the return of the Jews, and for 
a long time plotted against them witliout effect. 
'They appear ultimately, however, to have preju- 
diced the royal officers, and to have prevailed upon 
them to address to the king a letter which set forth 
the turbulent character of the Jews and the dan- 
gerous character of their undertaking, the effect of 
which was that the rebuilding of the Temple ceased 
for a time. 

8HINAB (3^?® [father' t tooth}-. 

Sewtaab). The king of Admah in the time of 
Abraham: one of the five kings attacked by the 
invading army of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2). 
Josephus (AnL i. 9) calls him SdtojSdpi;*. 

SHI'NAR [we below]: 2<ro4>, 

Iimi ipi [Alei. Xerraap: «ee ebo below:] Sen- 
naar) seems to have been the ancient name of the 
great alluvial tract through which the Tigris and 
Euphrates pass before reaching the sea — the tract 
known in later times as Chakhea or Babylonia. It 
was a plain country, where brick had to be used for 
I stone, and slime (mud?) for mortar (Gen. xi. 3). 
Among its cities were Babel (Babylon), Erech or 
Orech (Orchoe), Calneh or Calno (probably Niffer\ 
and Accad, the site of which is unknown. These 
notices are quite enough to fix the situation. It 
may, however, be remarked further, that the LXX. 
render the word by “ Babylonia ” (Ba&vAmvta) in 
one place (Is. xi. 11), and by 44 the land of Baby 
ton ” (yr) Ba0v\Ayos) in another (Zech. v. 11). 
[The word also occurs (Josh. vii. 21) in the phrase 
rendered in the A. V. Babyix>nish Garment.— 
A.] 

The native inscriptions contain no trace of the 
tmn, which seems to be purely Jewish, and un- 
known to any other people. At least it is extremely 
doubtful whether there is really any connection be- 
tween Shin&r and Singara or Sinjar. Singara was 
the name of a town in Central Mesopotamia, well 
known to the Romans (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 22; Amro. 
Marc. xviU. 5, Ac.), and still existing (Layard, 
Nm. and Bab. p. 249). It is from this place that 
the mountains which ran across Mesopotamia from 
Mosul to Kakkeh receive their title of 44 the Siqjm 
range" hyydpas Jpef, PtoL ▼. 18). As this 
name first appears in central Mesopotamia, ta 
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which the term Shinar it never applied, about the 
time of the Aiitonines, it it very unlikely that it 
can represent the old Shinar, which ceased practi- 
cally to be a geographic title toon after the death 
of Moses. a 

It may be suspected that Shinar was the name 
by which the Hebrews originally knew the lower 
Mesopotamian country where they so long dwelt, 
and which Abraham brought with him from “ Ur 
of the Chaldees” (Afuglitir). Possibly it means 
“the country of the Two Rivera,” being derived 

from “two” and ’nr, which was used in 

Babylonia, as well as nnhr or nahar OH3), for 
“a river.” (Compare the “ Ar-malchar” of Pliny, 
//. .V. vi. 26, and “Ar-macales” of A by den us, Fr. 
9, with the Xaar-malcha of Ammiaiius, xxiv. 6, 
called Nop/idxa, by Isidore, p. 5, which is trans- 
lated as “the Koyal River;” and compare again 
the “Narragam” of Pliny, //. N. vi. 30, with 
the “ Amcanus” of Abydenus, i s. c.) G. R. 

SHIP. No one writer in the whole range of i 
Greek and Roman literature has supplied us (it I 
may be doubted whether all put together have sup- 
plied us) with so much information concerning the 
merchant-ships of the ancients as St. Luke in the 
narrative of St Paul's voyage to Rome (Acts 
xxvii., xxviii.). In illustrating the Biblical side of 
this question, it will tie best to arrange in order the 
various particulars which we learn finm this nar- 
rative, and to use them as a basis for elucidating 
whatever else occurs, in reference to the subject, in 
the Gospels and other [tarts of the N. T., in the 
O. T. and the Apocrypha. As regards the • irlier 
Scriptures, the Septuagintal thread will be fol- 
lowed. This will lie the easiest way to secure the 
mutual illustration of the Old and New Testaments 
in regard to this subject. The merchant si 19 of 
various dates in the l^evant did not differ in any 
essential principle; and the Greek of Alexandria 
contains the nautical phraseology which supplies 
our liest linguistic information. Two preliminary 
remarks may be made at the outset. 

As regards St. Paul's voyage, it is important to 
remember that he accomplished it in three *hi| - 
first the Adrainyttian vessel [AdhamytiiimJ 
which took him from C.ksaiika to Myua, and 
which was proliably a coasting vessel of no great 
size (xxvii. 1-6); secondly, the large Alexandrian 
corn-ship, in which he was wrecked on the coast of 
Malta (xxvii. 6-xxviii. 1 ) [Mkuta]; and thirdly, 
another large Alexandrian corn-ship, in which he 
sailed from Malta by Syracuse: and Rhkgil .m to 
Pctkoli (xxviii. 11-13). 

Again, the word employed by St. Luke, of each 
of these ships, is, with one single exception, when 
he uses vavs (xxvii. 41), the generic term irAoior 
txxui. 2, 6, 10, 13, 22, 30, 37, 38, 39, 44, xxuii. 

1 1 ). The same general usage prevails throughout. 
Llsewhere in the Acts xx. 13, 38, xxi. 2, 3. 6) we 
have wAoior. So in St. James (iiL 4), and in the 
Revelation (viii 9, xviii. 17, 19). In the Gosjiels 
we have wA oior (jusshn) or wkoiiptm (Mark i\ 
36; John xxi. 8). In the LXX. we find wAoior 
used twenty-eight times, and rat/* nine times. 
Both words generally correspond to the Hebrew 


or In Jon. L 5, vAotor is and a 

represent the Hebrew tljAinAh, shark 

from its etymology, appears to mean a marl ec* 
ered with a deck or with batches, iu opposite 
to an open boat. Tlie senses in which 
(2 Macc. xii. 3, 6) and attain (Acts xxru 15. 
are employed we shall notice as we proceed, fkr 
use of rpiTjfrrts is limited to a single paseo - in Us 
Apocrypha (2 Macc. iv. 20). 

(1.) Size of Ancient Shift*. — Tbc nsmliw 
which we take as our chief guide alftcdf 1 gd 
standard for estimating this. Tbe ship in skid 
St. Paul was wrecked had 276 persons on lo«4 
( Acts xxvii. 37 ), besides a cargo (^oprior) of 
(ib 10, 28); and all these passengers teem to law 
been taken on to Puteoli in another ship invui II i 
which had its own ctvw and its own cargo; rsri 
there a trace of any difficulty in the matter, theegk 
the emergency was unexpected. Now in Ezefafc 
transport -ships, prepared for earning troops. a a 
a common estimate to allow a ton and a half p* 
man ; thus we see that it would he a mistake to wp- 
pose that these Alexandrian corn ships wm 
much smaller than modem trading vessels. " hst 
is here stated is quits in harmony with •* 
stances. The ship in which Josephus was vnHsd 
( I it. c. 3), in tbe same part of the Iexaaft. hal 
600 souls on board. Tlie Alexandrian us n dip 
descrilied by Lucian (Xnrig. #. rU«) as Inw 
into the PSrseoa by strew* of weather, and as «* 
citing general attention from its great *». «dl 
appear (from a consideration of the measurmalh , 
which are explicitly given) to bare measured 
or 1,200 tons. As to the ship of ltcJetny FWb» ) 
delphus, descriherl by Athetueus (f. 2)4), this 
have lieen much larger: but it wtMild le 9** 
fair to take that as a standard than to lair Us 
“Great Hastens ” as a type of a nnderr. | 

On the whole, if we say that an ancient nenkrei* 
ship might range from 500 to 1,000 to®*, wv « 
clearly within tlie mark. 

(2.) Steering Apparatus. — Some owunealstei 
have fallen into strange (wrpleiitie* from otwwvfaf 
that in Acts xxvii. 40 (tA* rme rplr 

AiW “the fastenings of tlie rudders . St 
uses ir7]8cL\ioy in the plural. One crew 
that the ship had one rudder fastened at tbs 
and another fastened at the stmt. We rear 
of him, as a modern writer says in nrfctwre • • 
similar comment on a passage of Cleefn, • It » 
hardly |KHorih)e tliat he can have seen a t 
The sacred writer's use of v-ir&dAia is 
Pliny's use of gnbemncub* (//. A. »i. 17. <j 
Lucretius's of gnbtma (ir. 440). Atciral «!• 
were in tmth not steered at all by rudders fck*" 
or hinged to the stem, but by means of ta* pn* 
dle-rudden*. one on each quarts, acting ■ » 
lock or through a port-hole, as tlie teasel ^ 
small or large. 6 ITiis fact is made familiar fa » ^ 
classical works of art, as on coins, and tbs 
of Trajan’s Column. Tbe same tiling is tr— , 
only of the Mediterranean, l*ut of tbe esri* 
of the Northmen, as may Iw seen in the 
tapestry. Traces of tlie “ two nddm "wfaid 
in the time of Ixrnis IX. The binged rwddre W 


• In Isaiah and Zechariah, Shinar, one* used by : where, in a drtailed allegorical e —fwH— ^ 
saeh writer, is an arthaitin. <‘hun h to -i ship. *v v * * t ,rr raJ 

b Dr. Wordsworth |jtves a very interesting illusfrs- ' two Testaments by which she steers haeeswsm 
tlon flrom Hippoiytos, bishop of Portus u/e Antic . - , 
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' 4 pean oo the coins of oar King Edward III. 
m nothing oat of harmony with this early 
of steering in Jam. iii. 4, where wifSdMtoy 
trsn iu the singular; for “the governor” or 
omaan (4 cvtivrwr) would only use one paddle- 
rtiitr at a time. In a case like that described iu 
t-u uni. 40, where four anchors were let go at 
lv ami, it would of course be necessary to lash 
w tri'-** up loth paddies, lest they should interfere 

* ’h tbs ground tackle. When it became necessary 
v -utt tlie ship again, and the anchor-ropes were 
t‘ Ce Luhinga of the paddles would of course be 

1. Hud l and Ornaments of Ute /full . — It is 

* •* aUe, from what has been said al>out the mode 
<* 4<mni: i -u»d indeed it is nearly evident from 

'«»! sorks of art., that there was no very 
■» i-L«d diflerenre lot ween the bow (irpwpa. “ fore- 
» *«r 3u, ‘fore part,” ver. 41) and the stem 

iltbu - hinder part,” ver. 41 ; see Mark iv. 38'. 
I e **b»4 I” (koUt;, “the flies of the ship,” Jonah 
t ’» «*-dd present no sjwcial jieouliarities. One 
n i-ieUr'ttk ornament (tlie xriyltneos, or aplustre ), 
if ji a lofty curve at the stem or the bow, is 
- Lar to us in srtcks of art, but no allusion to it 
1 *’*r» in Nriptore. Of two other customary onta- 
m 't«, bimcver, one is proltablv implied, nnd the 
w.-id )« distinctly mentioned in the account of St. 

1 c ’« Wage. lliat personification of ships, which 
«t i* to !« instinctive, led the ancients to paint an 

* * r»r)i side of the bow. Such is the custom 
< J i the Mediterranean, and indeed our own sail- 
r* of —the eves ” of a ship. This gives viv- 
» •~m lo the word arrofQaA pity , which is used 

' U xirii 15) where it is wild that the vessel 
anti m* “ 1 ear up into” (literally “look at”) 
to* wind. This was the vowel in which St Paul 
wricked. An ornament of that which took him 

* *r ui Malta to Pozzuoli is more explicitly re- 
^ T "> Ibe ** sign ” of that ship (w opdtnf/ioe, 

miu. 11) was Castor axi» Pollux; and 
u-.^uhds of these hemes (prol>ably in the form 
iwrewnled iu the coin engraved under that article) 
•w* <fc*i!>tiett painted or sculptured on each side 
4 the I ww, as was the case with the goddess Isis 
■ Lwtan’s ship (r> » pwpa 'Hjy 4w&yvpoy rjjs 
ois hh fxovwa r^y^hriy iKar*pv$ty t Xuriy. 

t 

4. UmUrgirrhr*. — The imperfection of the 
‘iii. and still more (tee below, 0) the peculiarity 

* •** dg. in ancient ships, resulted in a greater 
Wjdrwt than in oar times to the starting of the 
^aii. sad consequently to leaking and foundering. 
W* we this taking place alike in the voyages of 

Paul, and Josephus; and the loss of the 
*** l 4 .Eneas in Virgil (“laxis laterum compagi- 
» <«niev” -f.’*. i. 122) may be adduced in illtis- 
How** it waa customary to take on board 

v-ihar 

cnotri vances, suitably called “ helps ” 
Mow, Acts xxvii. 17), as precautions against 
•** daa^m- These were simply cables or chains, 
a rase • f necessity could l»e passed round 
iw frame J( the ship, at right angles to its length, 
t ghL llie process is in the English 
m «1W /nyyna//, and many instances could 

* rwn wuere it has been found necessary in 

experience. Ptolemy’s great ship, in 
t r. ), carried twelve of these under- 
:a ' 4 " ' rre^iwiMrra)- Varioua allusions to the 
***■» «n to le found in the ordinary classical 
* TOt ** See. far instance, Thucyd. i. 29; Plat. 
h *■ l «l«; Hot. (ML i. 14, 6. But it is 
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most to our purpose to refer to the inscriptions, 
containing a complete inventory of the Athenian 
navy, as published by Boeckh ( Urkunden dbtr dag 
Seewesen deg Attischen Strafes, Berl. 1840). The 
editor, however, is quite mistaken in supposing (pp. 
133-138) that these undergirders were passed round 
the t>ody of the ship from stein to stem. 

(5.) Anchor's. — It is probable that the ground 
tackle of Greek and Homan sailors was quite as 
good as our own. (On tlie taking of soundings, 
see below, 12.) Ancient anchors were similar in 
form (as may be seen on coins) to those which we 
use now, except that they were without flukes. 
Two allusions to anchoring are found in the N. T., 
one in a very impressive metaphor concerning 
Christian hoj»e (Ileb. vi. 19). A saying of 
Socrates, quoted here by Kypke (oHre vavy 4£ 
iybs ay Kvplou ofirt &ioy 4 k p ids 4\wlBos 6ppi~ 
aaaOai ), may serve to carry our thoughts to the 
other passage, which is port of the literal narrative 
of St. Paul’s voyage at its most critical point. 
The ship in which he was sailing had four anchors 
on lioard, and these were all employed in the night, 
when the danger of falling on breakers was immi- 
nent. The sailors on this occasion anchored by the 
stem (4k vpvpyijs fityavrtt ay kv pas rtaaopas. 
Acts xxvii. 29). In this there is nothing remark- 
able, if there has been time for due preparation. 
Our own ships of war anchored by the stem at 
Copenhagen and Algiers. It is clear, too, that 
this was the right course for the sailora with whom 
St. Paul was concerned, for their plan was to run 
the ship aground at daybreak. The only motives 
for surprise are that they should have lieen able so 
to anchor without preparation in a gale of wind, 
and that the anchors should have held on such a 
night. The answer to the first question thus sug- 
gested is that ancient ships, like their modern suc- 
cessors, the small craft among tlie Greek islands, 
were iu the habit of anchoring by the stem, and 
therefore prepared for doing so. We have a proof 
of this iu one of tlie paintings of Herculaneum, 
which illustrates another point already mentioned, 
namely, the necessity of tricing up tlie movable 
rudders in case of anchoring by the stem (see ver. 
40). The other question, which we have supposed 
to arise, relates rather to the holding-ground than 
to the mode of anchoring; and it is very in- 
teresting here to quote what an English sailing 
book says of St. Paul’s Bay in Malta: “While 
the cables hold, there is no danger, as the anchors 
will never start” (Purdy’s Sailing Directions , p. 
180). 

(6.) Mast*, Sails , Raj**, and Yard*. — These 
were collectively called cxcoq or or yror 

(tM 8i avpirayra <TKtv)f koAutoi, Jul. Poll.). \\ e 
find this won! twice used for parts of the rigging 
in the narrative of the Acts (xxvii. 17, 19). 1'he 
rig of an ancient ship was more simple and clumsy 
than that employed in modern times. Its great 
feature was one large mast, with one Urge square 
sail fastened to a yard of great length. Such was 
the rig also of the ships of the Northmen at a 
Liter period. Hence the strain upon the hull, and 
the danger of starting the planks, were greater 
than under the present system, which distributes 
the mechanical pressure more evenly over the whols 
ship. Not that there were never more masts than 
one, or more sails than one on the same mast, in 
an ancient merchantman. But these were repeti- 
tions, so to speak, of the same general unit of rig. 
I In the account of St. Paul's shipwreck very explicit 
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mention is made of the Apr e pur (xxvii. 40), which 
is undoubtedly the “ foresail ” (not “ mainsail." as 
in the A. V.). Such a sail would be almost neces- 
sary in putting a large ship about. On that occa- 
sion it was used in the process of running the vessel 
•ground. Nor is it out of place here to quote a 
Crimean letter in the Timet (Dec. ft, 1855): 44 The 
4 Lord Raglan* (merchant-ship) is on shore, but 
taken there in a most sailorlike manner. Directly 
her captain found he could not save her, he cut 
away his mainmast and mizen, and setting a toj>- 
sail on her foremast, ran her ashore stem oh." 
Such a mast may be seen, raking over the bow, in 
representations of ships in Roman coins. In the 
O. T. the mast (tVrdf) is mentioned (Is. xxxiii. 
24); and from another prophet (Ez. xxvii. 5) we 



Aucient ship. From a painting at Pompeii. 


learn that cedar- wood from l^ehanon was sometimes 
used for this part of ships. There is a third pas- 
sage (Prov. xxiii. 34, blin “1) where the top 
of a ship's mast is probably intended, though there 
is some slight doubt on the subject, and the LXX. 
take the phrase differently. Roth ropes (c^ouda, 
Acts xxvii. 32) and sails (i<rrla) are mentioned in 
the above-quoted passage of Isaiah; and from 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 7) we learn that the latter were 
often made of Egyptian linen (if such is the mean- 
ing of arpotfirf } ). There the word xa\dos (which 
we find also in Acts xxvii. 17, 30) is used for low- 
ering the sail from the yard. It is interesting here 
to notice that the word inroareWopLai, the tech- 
nical term for furling a sail, is twice used by St. 
Paul, and that in an address delivered in a seaport 
in the course of a voyage (Acts xx. 20, 27). It is 
one of the very few eases in which the Apostle 
employs a nautical metaphor. 

'lliis seems the !»est place for noticing two other 
(mints of detail. Though we must not suppose 
that merchant-ships were habitually propelled by 
rowing, yet sweeps must sometimes have been em- 
ployed. In Ez. xxvii. 29, oan» are distinct- 

ly mentioned ; and it seems that oak-wood from 
Radian was used in making them (4k rfjs B atra- 
ytnSof Jiroi7)(Tay rat Kur*as aoo, ibid. 6). Again, 

in Is. xxxiii. 21, tS'tE* literally means “a ship 
of oar,’* i. e. an oared vessel. Rowing, too, is 
proliably implied in Jon. i. 13, where the LXX. 
have simply wapt$id(oyro. The other feature of 
the ancient, us of the modem ship, is the flag or 
orinuor at the top of the mast (Is. /. c., and xxx. 
17). Here perhaps, as in some other respects, 
the early Egyptian paintings supply our best illus- 
tration. 

\7.) Hate of Sailing. — St. Paul's voyages fur- 


nish excellent data for approximately i 
this; and they are quite in harnionj with \ 
learn from other sources. We must notice bat, 
however (what commentators sometia 
forget), that winds are variable. Thus the i 
between Tkoas and PHlLIl*rt, accomplished ca 
one occasion (Acts xvi. 11, 12) in two dsvx, area- 
pied on another occasion (Acta xx. 6) fire da jx 
Such a variation might be illustrated by what took 
place almost any week between Dublin and IWy- 
head before the application of steam to irafinic 
With a fair wind an ancient abip would vul 
seven knots an hour. Two very good iiisisn 
are again supplied by St. Paul's experience: m I hr 
voyages from Caesarea to Sidon (Acta xxrii. i 
and from Rhegium to 1'uteoli (Acts xxvih. U. 
The result given by comparing in these ernes U» 
measurements of time and distance l inipwdi 
with what we gather from Greek and Latin 
generally; e. g ., from Pliny's story of the fcvsb fe 
produced by Cato in the Roman Senate More tfc 
third Punic war: 44 This fruit was gathered find 
at Carthage three days ago: that is the <latma 
of the enemy from your walls ” (Plin. //. .V. i» 
20 ). 

(8 ) Sailing before the wind, and near tie *md 
— The rig which lias been described is, like the m 
of Chinese junks, peculiarly fimmthk to a qwA 
run before the wind. We have in the X. T. Ut 
xvi. 11, xxvii. 16) the technical term 
for voyages made under such advantageous 
tious.* 1 It would, however, be a great nu»uk#t» 
suppose that ancient ships could not work lowed- 
ward. Pliny distinctly says: “ Itsdcm rente hi 
contrarium navigatur prolatis pedibus" ( // S u 
48). The superior rig and build, hown«r, 4 
modem shifts enable them to sail nearer to the «wd 
than was the case in classical times. At ear wry 
critical poiut of St. Paul's voy^e to R cor \m 
xxvii. 7 ) we are told that tlie ship < 
on her course (which was W. by 8., 1 
by the north side of Crete) against a 
(fxi) wpoafvrros r;uds rov a*fuov> I 
the X. W., and that consequently she ran < 
the east end of Crete [salmi »ne] # and 
up under the shelter of the south side of the shad 
(vv. 7, 8). [Fair Havens.] Here the techafei 
terms of our sailors have been erufdoyed. wwss 
custom is to divide the whole circle of the otefteM 
card into thirty-two equal parts, called fume*. A 
modem ship, if the weather is not very bofcMMt! 
will sail within six ’points of the wind. Tt m 
ancient vessel, of which the hull eras mart 
and the yards could not be braced so Iqgfci. h 
would l*e safe to assign seven points as the fcdh 
This will enable us, so far as we know the dindite 
of the wind (and we can really ascertain it is «wt 
case very exactly ), to lay down the tab «f fei 
ships in which St. Paul sailed, healing aguastfei 
wind, on the \oyages from Philippi to Trass k\m s 
Tfufpvy wskts, Acts xx. 6), from L M*ta 

(8ia rh rovs aWuoi/r ehau fearriovt, xxrei. M\ 
from Myra to Cnidus (4r ucaeoif inepms Asm hr 
wAooi/rrsj, xxvii. 6, 7), from Salmon* to Ksir !!► 
vens *upa\*y6u*roi, xxvii. 7, 8), sad ta 

Syracuse to Rhegium (w«p«<A#orrev, arm. II 
13). 

(9.) Lying-io.— This topic 


« With this compare to* « 
interesting puuug* of Philo 
andrian ships (m Flare, p. 968, «d Fiaafcl 
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af «bi has preceded, and it ia so important in 
Nfcratt to the main questions connected with the 
shipwreck at Malta, that it is here made the sub- 
ject of a separate section. A ship that could make 
pugreei on her proper course, in moderate weather, 
Bailing within seven points of the wind, would 
or-io in a gale, with her length making about the 
urn angle with the direction of the wind. This 
■ dune when the object is, not to make progress at 
ail boards, but to ride out a gale in safety ; and 
ikw is what was done in SL Paul's ship when she 
ewe undogirded and the boat taken on board (Acts 
nru. 14-17) under the lee of Claud a. It is here 
that M. Lake uses the vivid term hvT<xj>da\p*iv, 
■watiaaed above. Had the gale been less violent, 
tee ship could easily have held on her course. To 
■rhnr waa oat of the question ; and to have drifted 
Whirs the wind would have been to run into the 
fatal >yru* on the African coast. [Quicksands.] 
Harr toe veuel was Uud-to (“ close-hauled as 
the sailors say ) “ on the starboard tack," ». e. with 
htr right ante towards the storm. The wind waa 
h. X. E. [Echoclydon], the ship's bow would 
pant X. by \V\, the direction of drift (six points 
wu.g added for “lee-way ”) would be W. by N., 
sad the rate of drift about a mile and a half 
aa hour. It is from these materials that we j 
math c o me to the conclusion that the shipwreck 
■ant have taken place on the coast of Malta. 

jADSLlt.] 

(lu. , SMi/t' t Boat — This fa perhaps the best 
rfaoe fur untieing separately the erffd^jy, which aj>- 
pm prominently in the narrative of the voyage 
ids utii. 1G, 32). Every large merchant-ship 
•ue ha»e had ooe or more boats. It fa evident 
Cist the Alexandrian oom-sbip in which SL Paul 
wm sailing from Fair Havens, and in which the 
sajjwrm, apprehending no danger, hoped to reach 
1’o.Mrt, had her boat towing behind. When 
the c-de came, ooe of their first desires must have 
Wet. to take the lost on board, and this was done 
—far the fee of t'Uuda, when the ship was under- 
(rki, mod brought round to the wind for the pur- 
pa* td lyiug-to; hut it was done with difficulty, 
sad U would seem that the passengers gave assist- 
sees in the task (p&Att urxvoap itr wepnc partis y§- 
nrfai rijf rsififf, Acts xxvii. 16). 'lhe sea by 
Ufa lime must have beeu furiously rough, and the 
fast must have beeu filled with water. U fa with 
this very boat that one of the most lively passages 
d the whole narrative fa connected. When the 
tap was at anchor in the night before she was run 
KTmuhL tue talon lowered the boat from tlie da- 
ns • on the selfish desire of escaping, on which SL 
l‘«4 « 5 »»ke to the soldiers, and they cut the ropes 
ra «xam) and the boat fell off (Acts xxvii. 30- 
H 

(1L) Ojicers ami Cttio. — In Acts xxvii II 
a* kiw both KfaSspr^ms and vaveAqpoy. The 
hewr w the owner (in part or in whole) of the ship 
w tte rar_^\ receiving also (possibly) the feres of 
T * ^Me^-^xrk. The former has the charge of the 
g. IV same word occurs also in ICev. xviii. 

IVn. xxiii. 34; Ex. xxvii. 8, and fa equivalent 
fc* -f -f t -'t in fe xivii. i); Jon. i. 6. In James 
t 4 4 «s#o—r, “the governor," fa simply the 
tarmni fur the momenL The word for “ ship- 
w» - * leu xxvii. 27, 30) and “sailors" (Kev. 
ns. 17 1 fa simply the usual term rovroi* In the 
wuar pamags i^iXos occur* for the crew, but tlie 
tat is doobtfnl In Fjc. xxvii. 8, 9, 26, 27, 29, 
H, «e haw cwnpulrai for *“ those who handle the 


oar," and in the same chapter (ver. 29) hrt$drm t 
which may mean either passengers or mariners. 
The only other passages which need be notioed 
here are 1 K. ix. 27, and 2 Chr. viii. 18, in the 
account of Solomon's ships. The former has rwr 
valSatr adroit &y8pes yavrutol dkavvety dll* 
ret ddkxuTO’ay'i the latter, wcuftcr eib6ret idkatr 
cray.** 

(12.) Storms and Shipwrecks. — The first cen- 
tury of the Christian era waa a time of immense 
traffic in the Mediterranean; and there must have 
been many vessels lost there every year by ship- 
wreck, and (perhaps) as mauy by fouudering. This 
last danger would be much increased by the form 
of rig described above. Besides this, we must re- 
member that the ancients had no compass, and very 
imperfect charts and instruments, if any at all; 
and though it would be a great mistake to suppoee 
that they never ventured out of sight of land, yet, 
dependent as they were on the heavenly bodies, the 
danger was much greater than now in bad weather, 
when the sky was overcast, and “ neither sun nor 
stars in mauy days appeared " (Acts xxvii. 20). 
Hence also the winter season was considered dan- 
gerous, and, if possible, avoided (uyrot fj3ij feir- 
(ftakovs rod wAodi, 8»d rb real r^y vi\tmiay ff&y 
vapt\rj\v6ivcu y ibid. 9). Certain coast* too weru 
much dreaded, especially the African Syrtis (ibid. 
17). The danger indicated by breaker* (ibid. 29), 
and the fear of falling on rocks (rpa\us r6*OiU 
are matter* of course. SL Paul's experience seems 
to have been full of illustrations of all these perils. 
We learn from 2 Cor. xi. 25 that, before the voy- 
age described in detail by SL Luke, he had been 
“ three times wrecked," and further, that lie bad 
once beeu “ a night and a day in the deep " prob- 
ably floating on a spar, as was the case with Joes- 
phus. These circumstances give peculiar force to 
his using the metaphor of a shipwreck (Irovdyif' 
<ray y 1 Tim. i. 19) in speaking of those who bad 
apostatized from the faith, lu connection with 
this general subject we may notice the caution with 
which, on the voyage from Proas to Patara (Acta 
xx. 13-16, xxi. 1), the sailors anchored for the 
night during the period of dark moon, in the in- 
tricate passages between the islands and the main 
[Mitylkne; Samos; Tkogylmum], the evideot 
acquaintance which, on the voyage to Koine, the 
sailors of the Adramyttian ship had with the cur- 
rents on the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor (Acta 
xxvii. 2-5) [Adkamyttium], and tlie provision 
for taking soundings in case of danger, as clearly 
indicated in the narrative of the shipwreck at 
Malta, the measurements being apparently the same 
as those which are customary with us iBtkiorav 
rev eZpov opyvihs *Xko<tv Bpa\v 3e biaoT-i)cavT *\ . 
ic ctl troA tv Bo\i<ravres y evpoy opyoihs 5e«ar«Vr<. 
Acts xxvii. 28). 

( 13. ) Ba tts on the Sen of Galilee. — There fa a 
melancholy interest in that passage of Dr. Kobin- 
soifs Htse trehes (iii. 253), in which he kus, that 
ou hfa approach to the Sea of lilwrUs, he saw a 
single white sail. This was the sail of the one 
rickety boat which, as we learn from other travellers 
(see especially Thomson, Larul ami Book, pp. 401- 
404), alone remains ou a scene represented to us in 
the Gospels and in Josephus as full of life from the 

« • The " mariners ’’(A. V.)ln Jon i. 6(D , nbT5: 

vavrucot) are simply those who follow the sea, whethei 
oAccrs or crew. H 
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multitude of its fishing-boat*/ 1 In the narrative* 
of the call of the disciples to be “ fishers of men ” 

(Matt. iv. 18-2*2; Mark i. 16-20; Ioike v. 1-11), 
there is no special information concern ini; the char- 
acteristics of these boats. In the account of the 
storm and the miracle on the lake (Matt. viii. 24- 

27; Mark iv. 45-41; Luke viii. 22-25), it is for! Next alter these it natural t<> inert 
every reason instructive to compare the three narra- ; t rations and description* connected with 
tives; and we should observe that Luke is moreiject in Job ^ix. 26, r) kcu ion tavtuv T\r 
technical in his language than Matthew, and Mark 1 an. I in the l’salins ixhii ^vrofi trs 

than Luke. Thus instead of atiapbt fiiyat iyiv- 1 3iai<p r awrpiifrttt whoia Gapou, [cfcr.j M, 


( HaroiK-qati wap' opuov wAoasr); Num. xxii. i% 
in Balaam's prophecy (where, huweser, «Jnfw in 
not nientioiied in the LXX.'' ; IVut. i\u. 
one of the warning* of Moses idwoarpt^ti a « K<- 
pws tit Aiyvwrov iv whoiois . Judg. » IT. m 
DeUjrah's M>ng (A^r tit rt wapotxu 

the illaa- 
thi* sub- 


cto iv rjj Bahaa err, (Matt. viii. 24), we hate *<** 
r*/3ij hathaip dvt/iov tit r^jv hifjurqv (Luke viii. 
2*1), and again ry tchvbwvi rov 65 aros ('«r* 24); 
and instead of Sxnt rb whotov KahvwrtaBcu we 
have avvtwhijpovvro . In Mark (iv. 47 ) we have 
rd Kvpuara intfrahKtv tit rb whoiov, Start a vrb 
ytul&aBat. This Kvangelist also mentions 
the vpoaKt<pahaiov, or boatman's cushion,* on 
which our Messed Saviour was sleeping iv rfi 
wpitfivjiy and he uses the technical term iviwaatv 
for the* lulling of the storm. [Pillow, Amer. ed.] 
See more on this subject in Smith, I fUttrtalion on 
(Jit U (Ixmd. 1854). We may tuni now to 


iteti whoia biawoptvovrai . cvi. [oil. I 24, #2 a 
fiaivovrtt cis Bdhaaaav iv who*o*t ■ Pro', xxiu. 
44 has already been quoted. To this add in I* 
(rpi&ovs vijot wovrowopovaTjt^ Wli 14 (rwat^^ 
woptuoutvn puxKpbBtv )• Solomon's own skips, 
which may have suggested some of these iliiwtn 
tions (1 K. ix. 26; 2 (.’hr. viii. 18, ix. 21, harm 
previously been mentioned. We must m iter lb* 
disastrous expedition of Jeho*ha|>hat\ ships fraa 
the same port of Kxion-geber (1 K. xxu. 48, 4*: 2 
Chr. xx. 46, 37). The passage* which mum mm 
in tin- prophets. Si mi already adduroi 

from Isaiah and Lxekiel. In the former pr>*£«« 


St. John. In the account he gives of what followed ‘ the general term *• ships of 1 ar*hi«h - ' 
the miracle of walking on the sea (vi. 10-25), wAor given in the LXX., whoiov Bahaa err > • 

av and whoidptov seem to be used indifferently, ! wAoid K ap\r)btivot (SSSL 1. 14 . vAsis 1 


and we have mention of other whoiipta. There 
would of course be boats of various sires on the 
lake. The reading, however, is douhtful. r Finally, 
in the solemn scene after the resurrection (John xxi. 
1-8', we have the terms aiyiahit and rd 8cf id 
fiipri rov whoiov , which should l>e noticed as tech- 
nical. Here again whoiov and whoiapiov apjiear 
to l»e sMionymous. If we compare all these pas- 
sages with Josephus, we easily come to the conclu- 
sion tb:»t. with the large population round the I.ake 
of Tiberias, there must have l»eeii a vast number 
both of fishmg-l»oats and pleasure-loafs, and that 
boat building must have been an active trade on its 
shores (see Manley, Sin. atul /W. p. 467). The 
term used by Josephus is sometimes whoiov, some- 


(Ix. II). I or Another allusion to aeafani g. • 

14. I he celel i ited 27th chapter • * I • ■. 
to lie carefully studied in all its detail; and i 
nah i. 3-16, the following technical phrases (U 
what bas been already adduced ) should le aotaai: 
vavhov (4), ovvTpi&qvai (4), itc&ah^v 2»a(mws 
rdtv OKtvvv, rov KovfiaBrjvai <5i. aowden » 
haoaa (11, 12). In Ihui. xi. 40 av 
fkiiTihtvt rov B oppd iv dpaaa t koX 
teal iv vaval iroAAaij) we touch 1 
of war. 

(15.) Shi/a of War us (Me Jpocr y t a — Md- 
itarv operations lx>th by land and watrr im-ri r r 
haaarj Kal iw\ rij t tvpat, 1 'I .n 25 2 
are prominent subjects in the bwX* of 
Thus in the contract lietween Jud.i* 


time* atcatpot. there are two jwssages in the 
Jewish historian to which we should carefully refer, | and tlu- Li. m:ms if - . 2* 

one ill which he de>cril>es his own taking of Tihe- ' stipplu^ are to be :.tl. r*l< 1 t tl.» • • • 

rias by ail expedition of Umts from 1'arichsea ( Vit. I whether airot , Swha, dpyvpiov, or vAm 
42. 44. H. ./. ii. 21, §§ 8-10). Here he says tliat I later p;is<»ge xv. 4) wo h.»\e m..i 
he collecteil all the Uiats oil the lake, amounting to , the li tter >>f King Antiochuv * 


14). while in 2 Macc. iv. 20 (i 
the word rp^ptit, “galleys," on 
of the proceedings of tlie infamous J 
must not forget the monument 
M.nr 1 1 . . i 1 1 •» mii hi-, father's grave. 


240 in numlcr, with four men in each. He states 
also incidentally that each U>at had a “ pilot " and 
an •‘anchor." 1'hc other passage descrilies the 
operations of Vespasian at a later period in the 
same neighlxuhood (H. J. iii. 10, §§ 1,5, 6, 9). 

'iliese operations amounted to a regular Koman oth.r oinaim nts and miht.tr> oirloi'. ^.r 
sea-fight : and large rafts (ax*&i*‘) are m?ntiuned iwtytyKvptpiipiaf tit rb Btttptiaim i dwh 
besides the Is rats or avatpri, ruv whtbvruv r^v Bdhaaaav (1 Macs 

(14.) Mt rdi 'iit-S/nfi* in (he Old Tttfnjnmf. — I Fin > i 1 \ imi.f l«e ntentiom d tin* 

Tlie earliest pa*v»g**s wliere seafaring is alluded to whm tin- i.« • i • • i t -lew**, with «in* . . 

in tlie O. T. are the following in order, (ien. xlix. 2 >0 were induced to go u to - 

14, in the prophecy of Jacob concerning /ehuluu were drowned Macc. xii. 4, 4), with thi 



« • 8ou»e m-eiit traveller# speak of Cw» and three, or phrt-e in tin- LXX. 
more. Imiin i»u tlii* lake. Tlie numU r. at pre*eut, 
varu** at <liaerent time*, or el^* t!iey are not all seen 
or hreirl of l»y the wim,. traveller. II. 

6 The word in Pollux is vir^xmor. but Uesychiu* 
gives npfxTKrjjaA.aiov ae the equivalent. See Kuhn's 
Dote on Jui. Poll. (hwm. i. p. 51k (Ed. Ants tel. 1705 ) 
r So in Mark iv. 4't, " little shipt," the true read- 
ing appears to be irAoia, not irAotapta. 


£ 8o in IXm. xi. 4>i where tlie same phrase "ship* (J1 
Of ChiUiic ' occurs there is uo strictly corresponding j 


The 

read S**.'') and 'SV' for and 

pa*.*aices respectively. 

c The LXX. here rend « 

P. Loifint. n east ” 

. ' T ’ 

/ This is perhaps a mistake of the 
! sen Inal fttMB dictation, and mistook 
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aaee taken by .Inks (rbr p\v kipiva yvmwp 4*4- 
rpw« «al ri vtedpri aaW^Aef c , ver. 6). It seems 
wuborat umpljr to enumerate the other passages in 
the Aporrrpba where some allusion to sea- faring is 
in*!e. They are the following: Wisd. v. 10, xiv. 
1, Lrriu*- xxxiii. 2, xliii. 24; 1 Ksdr. iv. 23. 

1 16. i XmOicsti Terms. — The great repertory of 
v'jrh terms, as used by those who spoke the Greek 
hu/uage, is the Onomasticvn of Julius Pollux; and 
.t useful to conclude this article by men* 

t. u.t*/ a &rw out of many which are found there, 
ji«i aW> in the X. T. or LXX. First, to quote 
• ue which have been mentioned above. We (inti 
t.c !i Uuwing both in Pollux and the Scriptures: 
f^Nno, oxeidfi tekiAvv, x <l A u ^ v » <p4pnoy, itcBoki), 
cvrrif, oithk* tnroart kkeoBai, ovk 1[y nbv ffkiov 
ibi/, CKd/pn. aicdpos, yavkoy, euyrpi&Tjyah ixp- 
Swov xai rofoopa ttjj refey Imypdtpovcn 
<* capered with Acts xxvii. 15, xxviii. 11), rpax^is 
ttyuikoi 'compared with Acts xxvii. 29, 40). The 
*mg are some which have not been mentioned 
\ tr.is article: drdyurBai and KardytarOat {e. g. 
\n* i trill. II, 12), <raW3«y (Ex. xxvii. 5), r pdwis 
Wisd. v. 10), jumfrilytt (Jon. i. 3; Mark vi. 51), 
yckbrq Matt. viii. 26 ), hpg>lBkij<rrpoy (Matt. iv. 
.1. Mark i. 16), ixofoprloatrlku (Acts xxi. 4), 
rvrrrvw (xxvii. 13), rvfdry (dye puts rv^amvJs, 
nvu. 14 . itytcvpas Kararelyetr (hytcvpas iicrel- 
*tj>, i‘ 1 1 30), itBpurrijs fotpos (8/3 pews, 10, 
21), *po<roK(kk* (farotcekkce, ibid. 41), 
<n»uBay (*5wA 42). 3(aAu6«i'«nf)f ri) s yetis (■}) 
r.'^mekvero, dad. 41). This is an imperfect 
t< J the whole number; hut it may serve to show 
.« neb the X. T. and LXX. are in the uautical 
praseology of the Greek levant. To this must 
V *idrd a notice of the jieculiar variety and accil- 
n, \ .4 st. 1 jjke s ordinary phrases for sailing tin- 
#■ diri-rent circumstances, vkeut, aeoirAew, B paSu- 
rAjxm, 9mwk4w, 4/c*k4a/, tcarawkeoe, tnroirA^w, 
n*aw\eoe. evBv8pou4at f bworpe'xoe, rapakiyo/uu, 
pesos at, 8ia p4po»Ai, 5i awepdv. 

17.> Authorities. — the preceding list of St. 
Ijuc» nautical verU is from Mr. Smith’s work 
rs :'rf T>y,ge "wl Shipwreck ,f St. Paul (Lon- 
i*K l*t rd. 1848, 2d ed. 1856). No other book 
*#*d te montHmed here, since it has for some time 
*-ei rTT.«-ji.LMtl, loth in England and on the Con- 
tract. m the standard work on ancient ships, and 
i p*.u.u* a complete list of previous hooks on the 
wiy-i-t. Reference, however, may be made to the 
•w-Kcranda of Admiral Penrose, incorporated in 
tk wtei to the 27th chapter of Conybeare and 
II rw>ng The Life and T pi sties of St. Pmtl ( I />n- 
i. cd. 1*56). J. S. H. 

* Mi iv of the identical sea-phrases pointed out 
••a « still 4n use among the modem Greeks. 

* Of iuarokayioy Naim wo v (issued from the 
nlty office at Athens, 1858) prescribes the 

x~i.-al terms to he used on l»oard the national 
Wji. The object, of course, is not to invent or 
w. irmly impose such terms, hut taking them 
actual life to guard them against extrusion hv 
l»* wiwd*. We subjoin some example* with the 
h jt * i and french definitions as given in the 
‘ auiojor. together with references to the Scripture 
where the same words occur in the same 
•**: fcT#trw dytevpa*, eltmger , to l ty out a ichor , 
Vcu ixi ti 9); afpw, enlerrr t to hoist, Acts xxvii. 
jJ; tmm, t tisMr •tUcr, to Ut go , Acts xxvii 40; 

>iw#fr Umt has, to lower and strike & til , 
tii xxviL 17, 31); feo/pw itrrloy, hisser une r»»/7r, 
> h*s iUI . ; ara^airw y0 ¥ t «/t fourrir la 
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ferre, to sight land. Acts xxi, 3, and cf. bwoKpinrru 
yrjy, a classical phrase; frrowAftt, P°** 1° toward, 
cf. Acts xxvii. 4, 7, and xxviii. 7 ; wpoffopp(£ofxat, 
rehichei', put into /tort, Mark vi. 53; irapa&dkkw, 
accost er, to go alongsitle, to coast , Acts xx. 15; 
4kavy<o, nager , to pull in rowing , Mark vi. 48; 
fruKTrjpicu, les suavegttrdes, ludder-fiendants, Acts 
xxvii. 40; 0oAf£iw, sunder, to sound, Acts xxvii. 
28; j ) arofroki], la perte , loss by sea, or, throw- 
ing orerOonrd ; ewoKtkkw, fairs echouer , to 
strand a shift, Acts xxvii. 41 ; 8ia<rut(<u, fa ire It 
snuvelage, to rescue , i.e. from shipwreck, Acts xxviii. 
1; 4pBiBd(w, dcharquer, to ship, embark. Acts 
xxviii. 1; tcowpifa, allege r, to lighten, Acts xxviii. 
18; tociblbw, laisser porter , to bear away , Acts 
xxvii. 15; xaActor, amtner un canot , to lower a 
bind, Acts xxvii. 17, 30. To these we might add 
others. Thus it appears that the sea-phrases which 
Luke beard on board the “ Castor and Pollux” may 
be beard now among the seamen who navigate the 
same waters. 

The processes and instruments of steam-naviga- 
tion render a new terminology necessary to some 
extent in that sphere; hut for this exigency the 
(ireek language, so wonderfully plastic, is able to 
provide within itself by the use of compounds. 

H. 

SHITHI ( S V$IT [abundant ] : *«*«*; [Vat. 
2a<paA:] Alex. Zetety: Sephel). A Simeonite, 
father of Ziza, a prince of the tribe in the time of 
llczekinh (1 Chr. iv. 37). 

SHIPH'MITE, THE ('P?^n: [V»t.] 0 
tow [Horn.] Alex. 4 r* Saphoni- 

tes). Probably, though not certainly, the nati\e 
of Shepiiam. Zalnli, the officer in David’s house- 
hold who had charge of the wine-making (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 27), is the only person so distinguished. 

G. 

8HIPH RAH (S"H?B# [see below]; Xew- 
<p<&pai Sephora, Ex. i- 15). The name of one of 
the two midwives of the Hebrews who disol*yed 
the command of Pharaoh, the first oppressor, to 
kill the male children, and were therefore blessed 
(vv 15-21 ). It is not certain that they were He- 
brews: if they were, the name Shiphrah would sig- 
nify “brightness” or “beauty.” It has also an 
Egyptian sound, the last syllable resembling that 
of Potiphar, Poti-pbra, and Hophra, in all which 
we recognize the won! PH-RA, P-RA, “ the sun,” 
or “ Pharaoh,” in composition, when alono written 

in lleb. in these cases, however, the V 

is usual, as we should expect from the Egyptian 
spelling. [Pcaii.] R. S. P. 

SHIPHTAN (]£??? [judicial]: ZadaBay; 
[Vat. -da: Comp. Aid. JLatprdy'] Sejdithan). 
Father of Keimiel, a prince of the tribe of Ephraim 
(Num. xxxiv. 24). 

SHI'SHA [see Serai, h ) : ZvBd- [Vat. 

2a)9a:] Alex. Seura >isa). Father of Eli horeph 
and Ahiah, the royal secretaries in the reign of 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 3). He is apparently the same 
as Shavsh A, who held the same position under 
David. 

SHPSHAK (rP ;% r«: 2ov<ra*lpl [Vat. 


« The text In 1 K. xiv. % has P", hut tilt 
Keri proposes piI7 % C27, 
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Alex, -kci^:] Srsnc ), king of Egypt, the Sheshenk 
I. of the monuments, first 
soxereign of the Hubastite 
Wild dynasty. His mime 
is thus written in hiero- 
glyphics. 

Chnmalogy. — The reign 
of Shisliak offers the first 
determined synchronisms of 
Egyptian and Hebrew his- 
tory. Its chronology must 
therefore lie examined. We 
fiist gixe a table with the 
h^J'ptian and Hebrew data 
for the clnvuology of the dynasty, continued 
far as the time of Xerah, who was probably a suc- 
cessor of Shishak, in order to avoid rejietition 
treating of the latter. [Zkicaii.] 

Respecting the Egyptian columns of this table, 



it is only necessary to olwerve that, as a date of the 
23d year of Usarken II. occ irs ou the n«ou*jo>r 
it is reasonable to suppose that the sum of thr 
third, fourth, and fifth reigns should be 2J yean 
instead of 25, K0 being easily changed to KE 
(Ixpsius, Kotuysbuch, p. 85 . We follow 1 epv » 
arrangement, our Tekerut 1., for instance, br.i ( 
t 1 m* viine as his. 

The synchronism of Shishak and Solomon, ad 
that of Shishak and Ifchol-uam, may be anrij 
fixed, as shown in article ( HHuXoloOT. where a 
slight correction should lie made in one of the data. 
\V| (bit BM the authority of ( taofik 

lion, that an inscription bore the date of the 234 
year of Shishak (vol. i. p. 4 48 b ). Lrpama. b« 
states that it is of the 21st tear, correcting t La»- 
pollion, who had lieeu followed by Bunsen mi 
others (xxii Ary. Kuniystiyn. p. 272 and note 1 - 
It must, therefore, be supposed that the inrasiua 4 


TABLE OF FIRST SIX KEIONS OF DYNASTY XXII. 


Kgtptia* Data. 

ilmiKW Data. 

Manet An. 

Monuments. 

Kings. 

Err an 

African us. i 

Eusebius. 

Order. 

High 

Solomon, 40 years. 

Jem -sa few to 

Yrs. 

Y rs. 


e»t l r. 

Judah. Yr*. 

i Israel. Y rs 

h*A. 

1. iwinchli . 21 

1. Svruiichuais 21 

1. SIIESIIENK fld 

XXI 

1. Rehoboam . IT 

1. Jeroboam . . XJ S!.j» k J« ' * 






vades Jadat 

2. OsorthOn. . 13 

2. OsorthOn . . 13 

A USARKEN [I.] 


2. Ahijsh . . . . S 


lU.-twa A 

•A 


S. TEKERUT [L) 


3. As* 41 



1 Three other*. 






4. f 


4. USARKEN [II.] 

XXIII 


2. Nsdab J 


23 l. 2U? 






«J 


3. SIIESIIENK [II.) 



1 Baasha ... .14 







4. Elah 3 







3. Ztmri 







6. Omri h 


l TakelOthU IS 

Takelothis 13 

C. TEKERUT [11.) 

XIV. 





Judah took place in the 20th, and not in the 21st 
year of Shishak. The first year of Shishak would 
thus atioiit correspond to the 20th of Solomon, and 
the 20th to the 5th of Rehoboam. 

The synchronism of Zerah and Asa is more dif- 
ficult to determine. It seems, from the narrative 
in Chronicles, that the battle between Asa and Ze- 
rah took place early in the reign of the king of Ju- 
dah. It is mentioned before an event of the 15th 
year of Ins reign, and afterwards we read tlmt 
“ there was no [more] war unto the five and thir- 
tieth year of the reign of Asa ” (2 Chr. xv. 19) 
This is immediately followed hy the account of 
liaasha's coming up against Judah *• in the six 
and thirtieth year of the reign of Asa” (xvi. 1). 
The latter two dates may |»erhaps l e reckoned from 
the division of the kingdom, unless we can read the 
15th and 10th,' 1 for Ikiasha began to reign in the 
3d year of Asa. and died, after a reign of 24 
years, and was succeeded by Elah, in the 20th year 
of Asa. It seems, therefore, most probable that 
the war with Zerah took place early in Asa's 
reign, before his 15th year, and thus also early 


a The 25th and 20th arc out of the question, unless 
the cessation >f war referred to relate to that with 
Zerah, (hr It is saU that Asa and llaaxha warred 


in the reign of Usarken II. The prolwhfc ‘r>- 
tification of Zerah is considered under that uc* 
[Zkrah]. 

The chronological place of these synrhrw 
may lie calculated on the Egyptian a* veil as tin 
Biblical side. 'Hie Egyptian data enai Ir us u» cal- 
culate the accession of Shishak apipioiuuathd?. 
reckoning downwards from the XIXth ,i\ 
and upwards from the XXVIth. The fret 40 
years of the Sothic Cycle, commencing n. t 
a p] >ear to have extended from the Utter part «*i tk* 
reign of Raineses II. fo a year afyr the litk 4 
Raineses HI. The intervening reigns are Met- 
ptah 19, Sethee II. x, Seth-ueklit wl.irh,adM 
to Raineses II. x and Rameses III ]£, fwUwkh 
represent little less than 50 year-*. The arced 0 
years of the same ( yele extended (r^ns the 
one of the sous of Raiueaes III , Katnc*** Y| . wy- 
arated from his father by two reigns, wild; 
short, one of at least 5 years, to the r >sg s» ^ U 
imses XI., the reigns infer* ening letvm Kaa*» 
ses YI. and XI. giving two dates, which wisie a 
sum of 18 years. We can thus very nearly ii ih 


n gainst each other n all their days ” |l S r* K 

32). 

A \V,. prefer the date a. c. 1322 to M Mat 9 • 
dr. 1800, for reaeons we cannot here eaplaia. 
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nmroq of Um XXth dynasty. la the order of tbe 
tap we follow M. do Kougd (Etude, pp. 183 £). 

1UL 1 tiww II. 

8 Mea-ptah 

4. Sethee II. . 

8 Bcth-orkh t 

XX. 1. Rumm III. 

1 RummIT. 

8 Hum V. 

i Fimw VI. 

5. RummTII. 

8 RuMMTin. 

7. Rameeei IX. 

8 Kim— X. 

8 Ram— XI. 

Tbe commencement of the XXth dynasty would, 
«i this evidence, foil about b. c. 1280. The dura- 
two of the dynasty, according to Manetbo, was 178 
Km.) or 135 (Afr.) years. Tbe highest dates 
had give os a sum of 99 years, and the Sothic 
data, and tbe circumstance that there were five if 
sot six kings after Rameses XI., show that tbe 
length can not have been less than 120 years. 
Manetbo's numbers would bring us to b. c. 1102 
•r 1145, for the end of this dynasty. Ihe monu- 
sients do not throw any clear light upon the chro- 
askgy of tbe succeeding dynasty, tbe XXIst: the 
mly indication. upon which we can found a con- 
jecture an those of Manetho's lists, according to 
■hack it ruled for 130 years. '1'his number, sup* 
peeing that tbe dynasty overlapped neither the 
XXth nor tbe XXIld, would bring the commence- 
Mnt of the XXIld and accession of Shishak to 
a c. 972 or 1015. 

beckoning upwards, the highest certain date is 
that of the accession of Psammitichus L, B. c. 664. 
He was preceded, probably with a short interval, 
by Tirhakab, whom accession was b. c. cir. 695.° i 
Ibe beginning of Tirhakab't dynasty, the XXVth, 
am probably 719. For the XXIVth and XXJIId 
jyamties we have only tbe authority of Manetho's 
feu, in which they are allowed a sum of 95 (Afr. 

• +- &» ) or 88 ( Eus. 44 -f- 44 ) years. 'This carries 
■ «p to n. r. 814 or 8(F7, supposing that tbe dy- 
aadwt, as here stated, were wholly consecutive. 
Ta tbe XXIld dynasty tbe lists allow 120 (Afr.) 
w 49 t Kus. ) years. The latter sum may be dis 
carded at once as merely th it of the three reigns 
— jlio oed. Tbe monuments show that tbe for- 
mm needs correction, for the highest dates of tbe 
wfiridual kings, and the length of the reign of 
«ee«f them, Shesbenk HI., determined by tbe Apis 
tsffcla, oblige us to ruse Us sum to at least 166 
wan. This may te thus shown : 1. Sesonchis 21. 
1. Shesbenk I. 21.) 2. Osorthon 15. (2. Usar- 

bu 1.) 3, 4, 5. Three others, 25 (29?). (3. Te- 

term I. 4. Usarken II. 23. 5. Sheshenk II.) 

8 Tskdothis 13. (6. Tekenit II. 14.) 7, 8, 9. 

Tkns others, 42. (7. Sheshenk HI. date 28 reign 1 

H- 8 Pesbee 8 9. Sheshenk IV. 37). (21 -+- 

i * 4-29 4-13 +51 + 1 + *6 = 166.) It seems 
&.poMl4e to trace the mistake that has occasioned 
the d if feren ce. Tbe most reasonable conjectures 
•an to be either that the first letter of the sum of 
the reign of Sbmhenk III. fell out in some copy of 
With a, and 51 thus was changed to 1, or that 
<hfo feign fefl out altogether, and that there was 


• la a pievkw article (Chboboumt, l 447 b) we 
foM fee first year of Tfcrhakah's reign over Egypt 
•• «- Ml TMe date Is founded upon an interpretation 
f ea 4 pis re hlit, which ie not certain. It concludes 
rife fee words " done "or" made In year 21 ? ” which 
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another king not mentioned on tbe monument!. 
Tbe sum would thus be 166 + ar, or 169, which, 
added to our last number, place the accession of 
Sheshenk 1. b. c. 980 or 983, or elec seven years 
later than each of these dates. 

'The results thus obtained from approximative 
data are sufficiently near the Biblical date to make it 
certaiu that Sheshenk L is the Shishak of Solomon 
and Kehoboani, and to confirm the Bible chronology. 

The Biblical date of Sbeshenk’s conquest of Ju- 
dah has been computed in a previous article to be 
b. c. cir. 969 [Chronology, i. 448 6], and this 
having taken place in his 20th year, his accession 
would have been b. c. cir. 988. The progress of 
Assyrian discovery has, however, induced some 
writers to propose to shorten the chronology by 
taking 35 years as the length of Manasseh's reign, 
in which case all earlier dates would have to he 
lowered 20 years. It would be premature to ex- 
press a positive opiuiou on this matter, but it must 
be remarked that, save only tbe taking of Samaria 
by Sargon, although this is a most important ex- 
ception, the Assyrian chronology appears rather to 
fovor the reduction, and that the Egyptian chronol- 
ogy, as it is found, does not seem readily reconcil- 
able with the received dates, but to require some 
small reduction. The proposed redaction would 
place the accession of Sheshenk I. B. c. cir. 968, 
and this date is certainly more in accordance with 
those derived from tbe Egyptian data than the 
higher date, but these data are too approximative 
for us to lay any stress upon minute results from 
them. Dr. Hincks has drawn attention to what 
appears to be the record, already notioed by 
i Brugseb, in an inscription of Lepaius* Tekenit II., 
of an eclipse of the moon on the 24th Mesori (4th 
April) b. c. 945, in tbe 15th year of his lather. 
The latter kiug most be Usarken L, if these data 
be correct, and the date of Sheshenk I.’s accession 
would be B. c. 980 or 981. But it does not seem 
certain that tbe king of the record must be Teke- 
nit I. Nor, indeed, are we convinced that the 
eclipse was lunar. (See Joum. Sac. Lit. January, 
1863; Lepsius, DtnJcm&ler , iii. bl. 256, a.) 

Hi»tory. — In order to render tbe following ob- 
servations clear, it will be necessary to say a few 
words on the history of Egypt before the accession 
of Sheshenk I. On the decline of the Tbeban line 
or Raineses frmily (tbe XXth dyuasty), two royal 
bouses appear to have arisen. At Thebes, the 
high-priests of Amen, after a virtual usurpation, at 
last took the regal title, and in Lower Egypt a 
Tanite dynasty (Manetho's XXIst) seems to have 
gained royal power. But it is possible that there 
was butoue line between the XXth and XXIld dy- 
nasties, and that the high-priest kings belonged to 
the XXIst. Tbe origin of the royal line of which 
Sheshenk I. was the head is extremely obscure. 
Mr. Birch's discovery that several of the names of 
the family are Shemitic has led to tbe supposition 
that it was of Assyrian or Babylonian origin. Shi- 
shak, may be compared with Sheshak, 

* name of Babylon (rashly thought to be 
for Babel by Atbash), Usarken has been competed 
with Sargon, and Tekerut, with Tiglath in Tiglath- 

ws formerly read, as had been previously done, ” com- 
pleting 21 years,” referring the number to the life of 
the boll, not to the year of the king in which the tab- 
let was executed or completed. (See the text In Lrp 
isius, Ktinigtbuck, p. 96.) 
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IMrwer. If there were any doubt m U> tl>e*e iden- 
tifications, some of which. ax the second and third 
cited, are certainly conjectural, the name Namuret, 
Nimrod, which tircurs a* that of prince* of thin 
line, would afford conclusive evidence. and it is 
iieviliras liere to compare other names, though tin**** 
occurring in the genealogies of the d\na«ty given bv 1 
well merit the attention of Semitic stu- 
dents (sm. A*f/. and K^niythuch ' 

It is worth} of notice th.»t the name Nimrod, and 
the designation of Zerah |*rrhn|»s a king of this 
hue. otherwise a general in its service) a* “the 
f ushite,' «ts-in to indicate th.it tl»e family sprang 
from a <u*hitr origin. 11>e} may possibly have 
l»ee« cnuttni«*d with the M AslIl'WASlI A. a 
Shemitie nation, apjntrntly of lahvan*. for Te- 
kenit II. a* I'rinee is rolled “great chief of the 
Al AMII'W \sl| A." and also •• great chief of ttie 
M Ml or inrtren iries ; hot they can scans'!} 
ha\c lerri of tliis je'-ple. Whether eastern or 
western ■ ‘udiihw. then* d<--s i <>t Mtiu to Is? an} 
n ulmer in to or of their having lieen Nigritians, 
and u there is no trace of am connection ictween 
tii* m and tt»e XWth di nasty of l.thiopiins, they 
must rathrr Is? supim***! to l*r of the eastern 
hranch. I lo ir names, when not Kgvptian. an* 
traceable to Shell i it ic r*»»f*. which it li«*t the rase, 
a* far as we hn .w. witli the ancient king* of fthi- 
opt i. w ln««e rn ii'tf it’on is the same as that of K V |*t. 
w v find t ! m*m» foreign Miemitn* trim*'* in the fun- 
11} >4 the h'gli |*ri*-»l king Her It ir. three of wlr-se 
|i>lil are c i i i**d re.jwrll' rji . M \ > \ 1 1 \ L \ 1 \ . 
WASVKUUKAIV. and MvrhNM.lt, al 

though the nti.n of m*»«t of his other totis and 
tter*e o( lu* In .r apf«*ar to t>e Kgi pf tan. llns is 
Ih 4 a fs-ir ill* I raw* to the pre|*Miid* nna* of Shem* 
itie ti in *-s in the line of the \\lld d} nasty, hut it 
w »rns u* agu.ist l<«» |» -otivr a mnrhisi< 'ti. M. «!*■ 
Ji-uji. ii sic td of seeing ill those mines of thr 
Wll d ilui nt\ a n|m* Hi tic or \«iitir origin. is di*- 
p>*cil t*> tra.e the I nr to th it *■( the higl |-r «t 
kings. M * 1 1 * tli** nil* trie \\lld iilnmh of Hu 
i **titr*. and an anc**st.>r of the pri**»t-king di - 
», t *t\ ts-nr* the none Merer- List, •• »s-|. >\e*l of 1 1 - 1 
Itiafit." lU't'i hix*x used Nji<.fititir names, and l*oth 
to Id 1 1 hi t igt - 1 of Anted i roll in i«y 

V >t >f <' A’ • r'i* *i -ir, “io-h i>4*. I his et id.-n -e 
.l.w* ||>.t «rth til tl* ( ’ It* ■ * I* 1 ' e. f. >T >li a ini' lu'r 
•i < ! i -oil t V l;l>e of the Wild d\li\*t\ to rd.* t lll- 
trrm »rr s_*os w ti tlx* I on i* ■ >| thr kings. and 

to aaoinir thru turn t o ns I lx- .xreorrei re ol N),e>n- 
itic mn x-s at al « at :i*r t.n-e n a\ n *1 r.Ue ix-tiuutiE 
o^.ia* f'iii Stn'i.t.c ai.i m -es. hnt th<**e adnmes 
ni -lit i •* m.nro*»'lt not m u«nr|iiti..|». Isir.ni* 
^* \ , . -I L *. rw th*.- 1 nt *s'x^t*. -ik I from the fat.), f of 

I I *r < wn ffooi »tx- Vrv» >I'II wh’-h, if <H*ffi'«'l dr- 

r )r* toe «| 1. ■'! n i. o K n. vA'M j.;., _'*»7 J-.*» 
Inti'*, *■* r - c k I t* t tie *■ n wh .! \ in.uref . 
■ lv *4 *1) e*t. f • r 1 . t ill* O h |« I- 1 -* ' » r W lio Is r I,hsl 

• • r>i il 1 1 lor, ' not as I m > • u* ^ \ es .t. ** P >' al 
c* i * *er h '■* etc , j* J ' i I "te * . are dl Oli- 
t |«i* n* ii 1 ill hut tlic j-f 1 *■»». l-eir t> rei_*n. 

• If I • ' I x t '] i* . • n II , tes. lilt t» \| lie led Jr 

i .!•»/*> r< l h i • i;* *ie- iio ' w anirof t« i In »n r| \ m ole 

ff. *o t ! < * » !/ t Pfo.i.^ti we 1 1 i'll It In .re pr.de 

art *li hr .h* s t • o . p - ' I. *nd iwtr J 

S|r, «-|,k 1 on O* l r-. II. 'I. o*t I C.C fo'lltd 

thr *t iff W|%*. r d II I'f.il til 11 d •• f'H> oi 

.it n.'K Ii ot It* lor* „'I| i Is it i*l e III tile time of 

III i»t*r k > mr* ■ d tie Liu esrw tin 1 ' . two, it 
there mniM.’ii* tin) a mi ««C t lul*r autUorit i ; 
hoi t* rrfi the arccs»k>n of Stirs'irnk It W |*C**U»' le 


that ttieir line# bad been united? ccrfainl} tow 
the cl**sc of the Wist d}na*l} a l*liir*r-h ns |*>w- 
rrful enough to lea*l an ri;wditi**i inni 1‘iU^ti-w 
and capture (»c*cr (1 K. it. Ih . Sl>-wtxn.k t**^ 
as the title of his standard. ** lie who atfa.u* 
noaltv by uniting the two n w .’i*>»’s 'of 
* I *e Hong**. Etwlr, etc., p. 2*»4: la*p*i is, A - s- 
biirh, till. ,V»7 A, a.) lie himself pn-hat IT n if. 
ried the heiress of the ltaim**es fau.ih. wt. e h*w 
son ami successor T’sarken apje^ri t<< hair ti*-u 
t*> wife the daughter. at*d jx-rhajH lx .rrw*. *f 
Tauite Wist d}iixsty. rr»*LahH it waa i*<4 u ■ 1 
Lite in hi* reign tli.it he w-as ahh* to cam >t t ♦ 
foreign wars of the earlier king who captured *i**fr 
It is ol^rnalde that we trwre a etiaugr ot <ln.m 
in the jsilicy that induced >hexhrnk at the i*v-n- 
ning of his reign to recei\r the fug.tnr .hr 1 * *m 
il K. ti. 40). M’lmugh it wa* j*ro* *v.{i a cwv- 
stant prafti-v f«ir the kings of fv'it to *m>w b--*- 
pit;ihti to fugitives of unjsirt.iiice^ 4cr> ■* ■ ^iti. w. kj 
warcvly have lss-n in. luded in their un* 1 r ■ *- 
t-l\. it is rtpressh reljt*s| tint l>e fle»l t.. x *. *a 
Iwvausc he was well rrcei\e*l a* an eneni' d n-» m si 
We do not venture to lay anv strew* "t*.*! !**#• 
I.XX additional portion of 1 K til . a* t'c r. .-c*. 
live there gnen seems irrrconcil*..U- wrh tt.*i 
the prrnotis chtpter. which agrees w th tie M n 
text. In the litter chapter lluiad I XX \ -*r ■ 
the I'jjomite Hers fnun the sliughter *rf hi* 
hi ,l.*ah and I Hi id to f gs |*t . and fnames tl *- •** <x 
sister of Tahpeite* I \X. Hirkcm ns . |’i .n • > s 
ipuen, rvfun mg to Idutnw* after ttie ->i’ . -4 

Hand and .h*ah. In the add.tmml |»x-s <h> ->f f r 
former chapter, .ler.d-nin ~ - ilmdv sa d to f .ie 
thd to Sh.shak I.XX. >u*». llll - I* ■) Od-e-d * *er 
?N>iom. >ni death to Am'', efdcr *i*tcr <•( i - k*~ i * 
t ’ u* 1 1 iicen. | let w ceil 1 1 id id • r» t urn »l x 1 's * *»>* > • 
.!<■ it Ii, prol<illi more thin tlirtv **-srs rl [«*«.'.* 
cert onl\ twenty. 1W - des h'»w arc wr to » .■ .t 

f. >r the two rider *i*t»*rs * \|.«reo**r . u • 

•picrit, hi* on|i «ir j*rincipU wife, is K \U \- 

\M V, which is more remote fr-m 1*' |n*s <w 
Hick, niina. [T Vtll‘1 M -* ] 


1 he king 

of 

Kg' |*t d«*e* ih 

.1 WP* n 

to tiaic 

r» 

nirticrsl lx x 

it lilt 

irw d im g tin 

l‘ f-W.T 

•ui ret j 

*. 4 

'NdVllnoll. 

It « 

1 is 1 x it tint d 

tllC 4 l> 

1 1* n 

I t.« 

trds*s. 1 1 \t . 

K •' 

<it <1 1 at t tic iii* 

t i it.- It) 

<4 Jr* 

« « 

he all n knl 

L* t, 

1 1 1 - * l * 11 . 1 hr 

f- lk w .r 

, g |nr 

-a 

of the w ir 

arr 

r* Lit* d in t lx- 

Il ir- 

•It th. 

■ f *.h 

icar ol kn 

.g i; 

1 .i|x .mi, >1 i * 

m*k k> 

g o' 1 

. >4 

came lip ig 

ni.it 

.1* r u«al« in. 1 w* 

i .*r *! 

ili.t 

n • 

greased ag 

Iinsf 

tiie lynl. w 

lit. tw< 

* e b • 

:rc*l 


.liirt't*. and tli*n**r«.re thonund h rw .»**, » t 

the |w^<|ile |w.*ri*i wit unit nniu'er t . e w - 

him out .if I _'M*t; H*e l.idnm. the in a. . 

t |,e l u.hr n. \n«f lx t.-.k ttx* ti t*.-*' i o -s w * 
j *-f t i i lie* 1 to .III 1 to . Old r*UM* to l*s » . - 

l I hr III 1 4 >ll.h lk dl ( If t p .. 1 ■* *- 

Jrili, hot evict . *1 ail the t r* .*"rrs . »I » * 

Lrli >■■>1111. and Ipp if* nl.l 1. i je i ’ll t« » * 

1 J, * »j* H . I ,»e n»rr it t »e n K * 
t .mis onli thr ini aaiof) and thr r \ n t x i K » . 
go. Jp i lx *tn>i.g Mt'es »*t 1 .* ■ • * i 

enuiiientel hi an ear her juv.sajs* •• \i.l I.. * **%*si 

dwelt lit jrrn*. ilrni. and hmh > i* es |.W se t* 

h.d ih Hr hi dt ei *'fi I U ' 1 h- * r i a - 1 f:%-. 

and l.k .», an I Ikth »or sml ^ *■ l l 

am, And , »*th,a*d^l»f*'*hshsid/ • **d k 

nnm. ainl 1-1. l.sh, ami \rek*h. a.l / r*.* 

\ 1 1 1 1 . 4i , and ilrimn. whi ti ste f ill ' u tl (w 

hei.jsiuin tmeesi cities ’ i t lit at .V i ( ' 
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Shiah ak has left a record of this expedition, 
sculptured on the wall of the great Temple of El- 
Karaak. It is a list of the countries, cities, and 
tribes, conquered or ruled by him, or tributary to 
him. In this list Champollion recognized a name 
which he translated, as we shall see, incorrectly, t 
-the kingdom of Judah," and was thus led to trace 
the names of certain cities of Palestine. The docu- 
ment ha* since been more carefully studied by Dr. 
Brugsch, and with less success by Dr. Blau. On 
account of its great importance as a geographical 
record, we give a full transcription of it. 

[here are two modes of transcribing Hebrew or 
cognate names written in hieroglyphics. They can 
cither be rendered by the English letters to which 
th* hieroglyphics correspond, or by the Hebrew 
letters for which they are known from other in- 
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stances to be used. The former mode is perhaps 
more scientific ; the latter is more useful for the 
present investigation. It is certain that the Egyp- 
tians employed one sign in preference for H, and 

i another for PT, but we cannot prove that these signs 
had any difference when used for native words, 
though in other cases it seems clear tlmt there 
was such a difference. We give the list transcrilied 
by both methods, the first as a check ujjon the 
second, for which we are indebted to M. de Kongo's 
comparative alphabet, by far the most satisfactory 
yet published, though in some parts it may Ui 
questioned (Revue Archeolotpque , N. S. xi. 351- 
354). These transcriptions occupy the first two 
columns of the table, the third contains Dr. 
t Brugsch's identification, and the fourth, our own.® 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL LIST OK SUESUENK I. 


So. 

Trmnsrr. In English 
Letter*. 

Tranwr. In Hebrew 
Letters. 

Brugwh’e Identification. 

Our Identification. 

13 

BeBATA 

snsiab 

Rabbith. 

Rabbith? 

14 

TAANKAC 


Taanach. 

Taanach. 

li 

SHeNeMA-AA 

sssaatr 

Shunem. 

Shunem. 

16 

BAT-SHeNRA.t 

WOtT DS2 

Beth-shau. 


17 

JUHeBAX 

ssanb 

Rebob. 

Rehob. 

1* 

HePURMAl 

SH'sbirn 

Haphraiui- 

liaphralm. 

1> 

ATe&MA 

sabis 

Adoraim. 

1 Adoraim. 

11 

gfllTATBE. 

• 


! 

S 

WAllANMA 

SMS TOO 

M&hnnaim . 

| Mahanaim. 

33 

KeBA.XNA 

W3373P 

Gibeon 

j Oibeon. 

34 

BAT-Hl AReN 

ibwn nun 

Beth-horon . 

j Beth-horon. 

S> 

KATMeT 

no-isp 

Kedemoth. 

Kedemoth. 

» 

ATUBeN 


Aijalon. 

Afjalon. 

r 

MAKeTAU 


Meglddo. 

Meglddo. 

> 

ATEERA 

nVin 


Edrei ? 

2> 

TCTeHMARK 

ibso mv 


| Kingdom of Judah* 

XI 

BaXNcM 

C3S«n 


Anein ? 

a 

A \ RAN A 

winy 

Eglon. 


V 

BARM A 

sebna 

Bileam, Iblcara. 

Bileam, Ibleam. 

M 

TATPcTeK 

bnciHt 




V U M 

-D-n-H 




BAT AlKMeT 

rmbv rva 

Alemeth. 

Alemeth, Ahuou. 

r 

KAKAREK 

'Vspsp 


1 lls-kikkar (Circle of Jordan). 


MIALKA 

spistr 

Shoco. 

[ Shoco. 

» 

BIT-T*PU 

1EO HH3 

Beth-Tappuah. 

1 Beth-Tappuah. 


ARARAT 

KWbsOM 

Abel. 


4. 

BAT TAB . 

• • 3NT .-IS3 



U 

HIPAR 

btfEia 



A 

FeTJHAT 

rwtrhE. 



- 

N-R*T#T ? 

? neao 



> 

ATMaT 


Edom 

Edom? 

r 

| T ARM EM 


Zalmonah ? 


> 

| RRA 

M.VV,... 




• TW 3«t ef Shishak In the original hieroglyphics upon by Brugach (*b. pp. 56 (T.) and Dr. Blau ( Lnl • 
• by Roeeltlnl, Mommmeuti ReaU , No. sehnO </• Deutsch. Alorgnlami. GtttUuk. it pp 

a Lep wtm, DmkmaUr, Abth. ill. bl. 252; and t 283 If ). 

Wpr*, G wegr. hucMr. U taf. xxiv. ; end commented I 
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No. 

Tramrr. In Rnglkb 

Tranter. In Ilabrvw 
Lrttm. 

Bruftch's IdcnUBmUon. 

1 0 m IdanttindM. 

6» 

. . RTA X 

hstV- 

Tlnah ? 


64 

. . AIVN 




66 

KeA.XMAK 

pscrc i 



66 

AlAlTeXAA 

KHWHS 

Aann. 

Aagi, M * 

67 

ANARA 

sVs» 


1 

68 

i IVIIAKRAX 


Ilagaritra. 

llagarltr*. 

60 

■ reTvrsiu.x 

HStrvnc 


I^UMhia 

70 

ARAllelUR 

i bbmoK i 


. 

71 

IVII«KRA.\ 

wVrno j 

llaprltM. 

| llagarltaa 

72 

MeKSARAMA 

: rrw'so-*:: 


(*f SnlM? 

72 

! 5IIKBPrRoT 

ribav 

Shrpbofah * 

Sbcpbrlab* 

74 

NeKBrREK 

i 'V 33 ; . 



76 

HlIrBPrttel 

nbaa? 1 

Shepbelab * 

Shrphrlah ? 

76 

harakket 

n'rK~si | 



77 

PrllvKRA \ 

hhV^he ] 

HajCarltat. 

IlkgaHtn. 

78 

NA.XBAYT 

rvmm : 


Nebaioth. 

70 

A.XTeTMAA 

wens 1 


THnl 

80 

TePKeKA | 

HPPCT 

i 

| 

81 

MA A . . 

X 

ft 

1 


“ i 

TA • • • j 

Kt2 ' 



83 ’ 

| 

KANAX 

WCM2 


Kaoitaa? 

84 

PrNAKBl 


Nt«rb 

Nffvb. 

86 | 

ATrM-A# Tt 7*-IIaT 

v prpcanrj 


Amb. or Rnl 

86 : 

TA8IITNAU 

1H31CSC 



87 

PrllKARA | 

s'rsrrc 

lUprltM 

llaiaritn. 

88 

HISAYAA | 

KS's:r 

1 


W I 

II AKA 

srsn 

1 


00 1 

PrNAKRl’ 


Ncj^b. 

Nfffb 

01 1 

WAIIT1RK A 

io'pppsi 

! 

1 


02 

PrNAKBl 


Ncjtrb 

N»f*6. 

03 

ASH-UrTA 

Knrir'H 



»4 

IVIUKRKK 

'VjPE 

lUprifr* 

IbftHtn. 

06 1 

lUMlKNYAI’ i 

ts':'2sn 



06 

iVHrKRAI* 

vb;nn 


lUcaii taa. 

V7 ! 

ARKAT 

THT U M 



tw 

i 

MIJITMAM 

csr:*r*!2 


Duma * 

00 j 

IIANANVKK 

":s:sn 



R«* 1 

MKRTRA A A 

8SK^-n^ 


Cf Rllar* * 

1-1 

PelUKrR * 

V:nc 

Ilaorl tr*. I 

HtprlliB 

102 

TRl AN 1 

1 

7K*lbp 



Ifl 

UUTBA.X j 



Adbont* 

1**4 , 

MI.RSrR\|| | 

cuViVc* 



I'O 

lll.KTRAX | 

HH2TH j 


A<lt**4 * 

1<* 

TfcEW ITER | 

MHH 

! 


io: 

llAKrRMlt* 

rsVsn) 

I 



IUIURUA 

rrrSsn ( 

1 

lUA«n> rPotn)* 

lm 

A \K ATA.X 

SKwVr 

1 

Eklaah * 

IV 

RABAT 

PH2H*? 

Botb-lebanth, Ubaotli 

fefb Mnoth. labnatB • AnMnfc * 

110 

AXILATA.XY 


And. 

■Uanb* 

111 

KoBITvBrl 

P2323 1 
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112 

YURAHMA 

EonsiTt 



Jerahmeelites ? 

IK. 

BfeREE . M 

d • '-in 



11T 

McRTRA-AX 

HHH-rna 


Cf. Eddara ! 

US | 

PsBYAl 




m ■ 

MABKAl 

8K3HTO 


Maachah! 

1.0 

. ARYUK 

1V"1W • 



Ll 

FeRTMA-AA 

KKTOmS 



i 

MeRBARA 

kikd-ib 



1 -3 

BPAR-RATA 

NTbnbKn 



1.4 

BAT-A-AXT 

nvv nwa 

Beth-anoth. 

Beth-anoth, or Beth-anath v 

12* 

StleRUATAU 

vvwntr 

Sbaruhen? 


12 *. 1 

ARMATeN 




UT 

KeRNAl 

SKDbi 

Golan! 


129 

MeRMA . . 

• • KD"TQ 



I® | 

. . RHeT 

nm • • 



:ao 1 

. . . BAA 

wn • •• 



1.71 

UK ... . 

••••TO 



ta i 

AR 

• • bw 



LSI 

YURA . . . 

• • • sbv 




The following identifications are so evident that 
* is not necessary to discuss them, and they may 
-» made the isisis of our whole investigation : No*. 
U. 22, 24 . 26, 27. 38, 39. It might appear at 
*r»t wsjht that there was some geographical order, 
‘nt a rlfpser examination of these few names shows 
tint this is not the case, and all that we can infer 
s tiut the cities of each kingdom or nation are in 
grouped together. The forms of the names 
that irregularity of the vowels that charac- 
the Kgyptian bnguage, as may l»e seen in 
diflrrent monies in which a repeated name is 
wtten f Noa. 68, 71, 77, 87, 94, 96, 101). The 
‘■".•stint* are user! very nearly in accordance with 
*istem upon which we have transcribed in the 
•"’sxl c<4umn, save in the case of the Kgyptian 

1* shi- h icrtns to be indifferently used for 



rVre are several similar geographical lists, 
,i ' kw the most part during the period of the 
■ ?re. Uu they diffrr from Uiis in presenting few. 

* «.i. rri^tJttons. and only one of them contains 
* >^s errtaifdv the same as some in the present. 
»*’ *rr h*u of countries, citiea, and tribes, forni- 
: the l.gyptian lanpire, and so far records of 
t..it anv cities previously taken by the I 
"'*r*«h whose reign flies belong are mentioned. ! 

Im which contains some of the names in 
v »*»he’V* it of n>othuiea III , sixth sovereign of ; 
u< XVUItb dynasty, and comprises many names of : 

of 1‘aWtine mainly in the outskirts of the I 
l *rv» te territory. It is important, in reference to 
’ a a*, to state that 'rbothmes III., in his 2-kl 
,r *r. hod fought a battle with confederate nations 
Megsido, whose territories the list enumerates, 
fh* lamtm of the expedition fully establishes 
'** rier.uty of this and other towns in the list of 
N! *fcak. It is given in the document known as 
*** hfatistieal Tablet of Kl-Karuak (Birch, ** An- 
rf Tknthmes III.,*’ Archnahyii, 1853; !>e 


Roug^, Rtv. Arch. N. S. xi. 347 flF. ; Drugseh, 
(icot/r. huch r. ii. p. 32 ff.). The only general 
result of the comparison of the two lists is, that 
in the later one the Kgyptian article is in two 
cases prefixed to foreign names. No. 56, NKKBU, 
of the list of Thothmes III., being the same as 
Nos. 84, 90, 92. I'eNAKBU of the list of Shishak; 
and No. 105, A.vMeKIJ, of the former, being the 
aune as No. 65, Pe.VAMAK, of the latter. 

We may now commence a detailed examination 
of the list of Shishak. No. 13 may correspond to 
Kahhith in Issachar. No. 14 is certainly Taanach, 
a l>evitical city in the same tribe, noticed in the 
inscription of Thothmes commemorating the cam- 
paign ttlxive mentioned, in sonic connection with 
the route to Megiddo: it is there written TA* 
ANAKA. No. 15 is probably Shunem, a town 
of Issachar: the form of the hieroglyphic name 
seems to indicate a dual (comp. Nos. 18, 19, 22 b 
and it is remarkable that .Shunem has been thought 

to be originally a dual, 03^127 for Q'33E? ((Jes. 
Thr*. s. v.). No. 16 is supposed by l>r. Brugseli 
to l*e Beth-shan: but the final letter of the Kgvp- 
tian name is wanting in the Hebrew. It was a 
city of Manasseh, hut in the tril«e of Issachar. 
No. 17 is evidently Rehoh, a I^evitical city in 
Asher; and No. 18 Haphraim, a town in Issachar 
No. 19 seem* to be Adoraim, one of HeholMiam'* 
strong cities, in the tribe of Judah: Adullam is 

out of the question, as it commences with V y and 
is not a dual. No. 21 we cannot explain. No. 22 
is Maliauaim, a I .critical citv in Had. No. 23 is 
(tilieon, a Leviticnl city in Benjamin. No. 24 U 
Beth-horon, which, though counted to F.phraim, 
was on the boundary of Benjamin. It was as- 
signed to the Invites. The place consisted of two 
towns or villages, both of which we may suppoee 
•re here intended. No. 25 is evidently the Le- 
virical city Kedcmoth in Keuben, and No. 26, 
Aijalou, also l*vitical, in Dan. No. 27 is the 
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tamoua Megnblo. which in the Statistical Tablet of 
Thotlnnea III. i« written MAKeTA, and in the 
•ante king's list M \KeTKK, hut in the intm- 
dnetory title MAKel'A. It wm a city of the 
western dixuion of ManaAieh. No. 2M may per- 
Imj* lie Kdrei, in Irans-Jordaiiite Manaaaeh, though 

the sign usually employed for V it wanting. No. 
2* is the famous name which ( hnni|P>l!i<»n read 
“the kingdom of .1 u<Kt!».** To t lii% 1 >r. llrugsrh 
object*. ' I > tliat the name it out of place aa tol- 
lewmg *ome names ot towns in the kingdom ot 
.1 udah m well as in tl»at of Israel, and preceding 
“t Iters of lioth kingdoms; (2 1 that the suppose*! 

ctpiixaleut of kingdom (MARK, does not 

inti*f.o tord\ rrpnr*ejit tiie Hebrew but 


It were “the bouse of the w«4f or 7eeh,*’ whVfc 
would agree with the iouthex.hrn jmri K.u*. 
tine, or indicate, wlm-h i* hr U-s* j. t 
named after the Midnnitid, | nr..v A, , f * . 

chief of that name. No J> > 1 » m <ett • n 
letter, which is indistinct, and « r «.f, r no re- 
ject urt*. No. M commences with an er*.— «t * 
followed by one that u >nd.<.t.rct N * 

doubtful ns to reading: proton It it i< |V ki i l ! 
le can lie the Lgxptian artn ie. a* m «,-• i i ,/ 
the llagarit***. the second wen tn l.gi.pr u * g. t. 
tie* “little," and the reman ing jurt o no • . 

to the Hebrew P72J?, Kattath, “smxll." t'e i i •- 
of a town in /et ulun Josh. m. |.*» . an \r«* » 
the same as Kitron .Judg. i. .J** . lie ki I 

is found in ancient Igtptuin witii the sense ;> v * 


corresponds to and HI) that the supposed, (comp. (opt. KOYZlj I*e Rouge, /T'-V. p. ♦>. 

c*.n«triioti.4i u ina.linMil.t-, lie pn.|«-» to n-a.l ! It w „ 1( | niir 

*7 * — ^ as the name of a town, which he > N*°. .»»* is held l»x lh\ Itmgsrh to lie I * ♦ 


di**s not find in ancient Palestine. Ihe position 
d<*** Ixit Weill to lls of Ultu li CollMspiciice, iu the 
lot is evidently irrrgui.xr in its order, and the form 
might not Is* llelrew, and neither Arabic nor 
>' nac rtipures the final Utter. The kingdom of 
I udah eaniait lie diftonxt-mi in the name without 
disregard of gnmmir; but if we are to re.vl 
“ J ud >h the king," to which duddi does tl»e name 
point? * I Ih-tv was no Jewish king of that name 
before dud i*- \ristobidus. It sex ms us* less to U»>k 
for a cits, altl.i ugh there w is a place cuJU-d Jclnnl 
in the trier ot l>aii. Ihe « •» .1 > suggestion we can 
profuse u. that tl*e second word is “kingdom," 
slid was pints! alt.r tiw tirsl in tlw manner of an 
I gx pti u» dctci mm.itne. No. ,U mas be coin glared 

with Anem in l««%char * cs'enrring, however, 

old) in 1 < hr. \i. 7-J llcb ti$ , but it is not err- 


there is im> obps'tioii to this id«M.tif *»*• ». 1 * t» v : 
we ha»e m* i*tli«r names js-situelv >>;<,. r > -• 
list. No o? hr. Itrugv’h comj.nvs w 

nah. a station of tin* hrol.tes m the .Uc | it 
le admissible to reisd tiie first Utter u > Ik 

ui tliis name doe* not teem reunite tv m Trleir 
and lelaim. which are prot*hh the naioes - J 
place in the trite of Judah. N«»s ,'»*4 U * t *wi 
are not «ufticicntl\ pr»*serse«l f<e us to ^e: * ,rr ,, • 
anv coi j»cturr. No. <>.'> has l»-rn well « 

Ih - . Itrogsch to le the Hebrew *^277. “a u - . “ 
with the lg>ptian article prefixed, hut whit \ # -» 

is intended it wsuns hojs-l*-»-i ta » o.i *-» t re t * , 

lie a town named alter a xailcx. hke ti-r |«: . «■ . 
mcnti- i.tsl in the aceiDint * Hf tl«* hr.t.r .4 \> 

' d*.*! 1 . iix. 27 No. !*♦* I»:i* lei, n o t « t« •.> • 

tied bx hr Itriigs. h with Areiu, wh It »** . r . *. ♦ 


tain t! it tl.e I _* j tiin || ever n pr»’M nts No. 

•U Ins 1 *-*-n 1 liiiiiixil b\ hr. Itrug*i*h witii I’glon, 

but c\niii. «• as t** its (P sitton shows that he is in 
rtror. In tlie '■'•t 1 1 , »t i« .si la 1 It t of IJ k iriuk it is 
pla. vx| in a it. ••not on di«tr.«-t aM* ircnlh «-.ttibw in! 
of Mi_.J'h,al if fliv’s IVMf' ll tti-m the pliitl of 
tl xt 1 11 \ I lift* Cali Ic 1,’ tie doubt that M. ilc 
K- ugi is ii rro t in su|-|«r,,ng tint the Hebrew 

urigmal sigmfUsl an ascent luuufi. ; AVr. 

An A p -1*0 . lilts name als*i .erurs in the list 

of lie throes </{ p then* illtlrfilig onlv It) 

ha\l»ig anotiier rluroMef fur the see..nd letter 
N" -t t his Uvn nbntitird b» hr Urugsch with I 
1> . on or I 1 1 *- mi. a 1 1 \ t al * it x m tl.e w i «.t • m 1 
dot* -o of M O, )| I ■ < No. -»4 we 1 an 11, ike 

no sug t i-«t * u, and No l.’r 1* t.>o m m. b « th< isi |. r 

im < o. . t ir» to 1 e la. udiil No. .in In. Uni g*- h 
|dr * • t . tw's w.tn \ • 1 • til, a Jautf d Clt x in I len 

jsn.ili, ai»*i rains! \1 null, tie tir'l hung pful.illx 
nt!> r Me liter or a o rriet l-rm. j \ 1 1 'll 1 11 ; 
,\i xi. J No J7 we tb nk mix le tin- I jrcle of 
d- rd U.. Ill t! e \ V I’l x ll of d« rd III. No, ,»K ts 
Jsb<*o, « tw of llrbohextn s sfr^tg citirs. and th. 

| U tii I k|.| Mill, in tt e n ount nr o is | > irt of d ud xli 
No. 4“ lilt i ■'Til tll|i|P’*r't III In. lirngv ll to III 
A*S*I, ar>d of tl^- I . ‘ts its *4 that none be 1 Imsci 

A*ei sliitt mi, tiie A ‘ d a of d«^ |>liu». m tlw ll ue 

frr^nllx cxil-d M.ittmi, No 4o. though gt. ulx 
e^mst is sutt.' irntix pr^serxnl lor us to con* bele 
tk»i it >bw^ n.4 . oIT.'*;»*IhI to anx klX’Wli name m 
Wie eiit I'sU-stilie legmim g w itli lU-th the serxrtitl 

part '/ tlw name con.iiw^icsw with as thugh 


south* mmost p.rt of dmlah. and u -*s. u. 

I axe l»s*n afterward* alio(let) to >m.. i - « 
list an Iw**m <*-. ur* N*» H.'. rra*i» V ]< M K . t 
lie 1 i the M.-ond p«rt W 11 g the sign t r , - «- 
Comp No. .'id; J Ills suggest* I. tt t . t w -4 
sign lor “great" as the tir*i . ! u 'ft *< it* 

(-resent name is Ih*C with* tit •)•*! f; xt »i*i • -j 

tlun* was a gre.U and I ttU* \/n.i I . . f , T 

h x|rx «|:.tUig i.shis| m the ||el r. w t. xt l x . * t 

oft hogrxphy. No. *»7 we euiot *x[li-i \ . fc « 

is mi.pn-sti.it, s' lx “the HigirPe* i.h* l^' ». 

art l> »*• U;ng jrfi-nxexl. I la* s.xme her \ ^ 

71. 77. H7. '<4. ixi d I<t| . In i ! e | . . * 

the ll-igmlr* to the r.ist of I'd, -,*,(<■ k) , 

<la*s.cal wriVrs flex are plx.xif 1' - .g c* r 

Of Arxbu I hr II xg xr ii u i<T If * g . r *r. 
t tot rd a* c»»t Ijucresf hx Ni hu'br 1 I. ■ * 

fhn I 47*1; f > o m , r , ig \ 

1 c 1 V I s 1 1 V \, ice i 'it fr> m the |« * > ■ t ,, ♦ 

a get t 1.' n unr. and It* !< m. le-M t ■ * i *• • 

k« tnr ihitr tn'e. ll it tt i» rooi 1 an. ** s U 

le n on- than n |* rh ..d, 1 .r 1 / ti.*.mi., r * v . 

mere*! or ■harjxrixnl," rs n rs fr fu * W 

IlSU 1 M'erex), forg«-l ," Sl'd CTw^ ll* l «*: *•-» 

••hr l»mt <if ham lucre* l t'^ »■ . urrs-* 

of this |. ime heir tlixt *A the It g t v», t • 

idri.t it’( it, ..ll sps-m.s d.serx-.g <•( al'rxt-r. S 

7*1 max |ifriiih* \r>*er. t it tJ*e .•**>-» • * -• 

of lb I lew and I g \ |x*i n» sc if • -» i » x,i n It, s * ^ 

l»H,t,..u N-. 7 1 ■ • i M,.or* * *b * *','*> i x* m 

fr.'pH i l|\ an n .I *1 nil-*- rest . f I l -e ’ •! 1 -** 

sxui)..r, ll in ol r. a.i Ml 11. if s* v « s «<*r, 
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•Ipbabetic use it possible at this period, M. In 
the tern it used for Egyptian towns we find MER, 
written with tlie time sign, m the designation of 
the aeeond town in a notne, therefore not n capital, 
Hot a town of importance. That this sign is here 
■miktrly emj4oved seems certain from its being 
ooce followed by a geographical determinative (No. 
122). We therefore read this name BAHAMA, 
or. aeconling to l*p*ius, BAHAMA The final 
sjBaUe seems to indicate u du d. We may com- 
pare the name Salma, which occurs in Ptolemy's 
1st of the towns of Arabia Deserts, and his list 
of those ol tlie interior.® No. 73, repented at 73, 
has been compared l.y Dr. Brugsch with the She- 
pfebh, or maritime plain of the Philistines. The 
word seems nearer to Shihlioleth, “ a stream," but 
it is uulikdy that two places should have been so 
called, and the names among which it occurs favor 
Uw other explanation. No. 74 seems cognate to 
No. 87, though it is too different for us to venture 
spm supposing it to be another form of the same 
same. No. 70 has been compared by Dr. Brttgsch 
with Berecwh, “a pool," but it seems more probably 
the name of a trilw. No. 78 reads NAABAYT, 
wad is unquestionably Nelsuoth. There was a peo- 
ple or tribe of Kebaioth in Isaiah's time (Is. lx 7), 
and this second occurrence of the name in tlie 
farm of that of Ishuiael's son is to be considered 
m re fe re n c e to tlie supposed Chaldtean origin of the 
X ah al hma na. In I^psius’s copy the name is N. 
TAYT, the second character being unknown, and 
ao doubt, as well as tlie third, incorrectly copied. 
TU occnrraicr of tlie name immediately after that 
*f the I lagarites is sufficient evidence in favor of 
Ur. llrugscb's reading, which in most caaes of dif- 
favwnoe in this lut is to be preferred to Lepsius's.* 
Se 78. A A TeTMAA, may perhaps lie compared 
with T«wa tlie son of Isbmael, if we inay read 
AAl IVMAA. No. 81 we cannot explain. Nos. 
II and 82 are too much effaced for any conjecture. 
JU. 8 4 we comp. tie with the Kenites: hero it is a 
tribe. No. 84 is also found in the list of Thothmes: 
hue it has the Kgy|»tiaii article, PeNAKBU, there 
A is written NekllU ( Iter. Arch. pp. 304, 305). 

It evidently corresponds to tlie Hebrew “ the 
math/' noartitne* specially applied to the southern 
ffahet of Palestine. No. 85 reads ATeM-A'e T- 
lleT? The scixmhI part of tlie name is little ’* 
eMHpu No. 55). We have already shown that it 
« ffufawJJy a “little" town, corresponding to the 
* rut " town No. 06. But tlie final part of No. 
D tw u i m unexpbined. No. 80 we cannot ex- 
pkuw. No. 87 differs from the other occurrences 
4 the name of the I lagarites in being followed by 
the apt for MEK: we tliervfore suppose it to be 
s otj of thia nation. No. 88 may be compared 
with Shen (I Sam. vll. 12), which, boweter, may 
Mt be the name of a town or village, or with the 
te Aahnahs (Josh xv. .'14, 44). Noe. 84, 01, and 
>4. we cannot explain. No. 03 presents a name, 
T-uletl with slight variation in No. 00, which is 
*>.Vni|y that of a tribe, but we cannot recognize 
x N* 87 equally lufiles us. No. 08 is a town 
7VM AM, possibly the town of Dumah in tlie north 
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of Arabia or that in Judah. No. 100 is a town 
TRA-AA, which we may compare with Kddara in 
Arabia Deserta. No. 102 may mean a resting- 

place, from tlie root No. 103, repeated at 

105, is apparently the name of a tril*. It may be 
Adbeel, the name of a son of Ulnnael, but the 
form is not close enough for us to offer this as 
more than a conjecture. Nos. 104 and 106 we 
cannot explain. No. 107 is either HAKeRMA or 
HAReKMA. It may he compared with Kekeu* 
or Arekeme, the old name of Petra according to 
Josephus ( A . ./. iv. 7), but the form is proUblj 
dual. No. 108 has been compared with Arad 
Dr. Brugsch : it is a country or place, ami tlie 
variation in No. 110 appears to he the name of tha 
people. No. 109 may be Beth-lelwoth in Simeon, 
evidently the same as Lelmoth originally in Judah, 
or else Rabbah in Judah. No. Ill we cannot 
explain. No. 112 is most like the JerahmotTtes 
in tlie south of Judah. No. 116 is |>artly eft! iced. 
No. 117 is the same name as No 100. No. 118 
is probably the name of an unknown trilie. No. 
119 may lie Maachah, if the geographical direction 
is changed. No. 120 is |iartly effaced. No. 121 * 
we cannot explaiu. No. 122 ap|iears to lie a town 
of BARA or BALA. No. 124 seems to read 

DAB-KATA (KTK1 bnt we know no 

place of that name. No. 124 read* BAT- A AT, 
but there can be little doubt that it is really BAT- 
ANAT. In this case it might l« either lleth- 
anatb in Naphtali or Beth-anoth in Judah. No. 
123 we cannot explain. No. 128 np|iears to com- 
mence with Aram, hut tlie rest does not corresjiond 
to any distinctive word known to follow this name. 
No. 127 has been identified bv Dr. Brugsch with 
Golan, a I^evitical city In Bash an. The remaining 
names are more or less effaced. 

It will be perceived that the list contains three 
classes of names mainly grouped together — ( I ) 1a- 
vitical snd Cauaanite cities of Uriel; (2) cities of 
Judah; and (4) Arab tril** to the south of Pales- 
tine. The occurrence together of Ijevitical cities 
was observed by l)r. Brugsch. It is evident that 
Jeroboam was not at once firmly cstablislied, and 
that the lAvites especially held to Iteholionin. 
’llierefore it may have been the r«»licy of Jeroboam 
to employ Shishak to capture their cities. Ollier 
cities in his territory were perhaps still garrisoned 
by Kehoboam's forces, or held by the I'nnunnites, 
who may hare somewhat recovered their indepen- 
dence at tills period. The small uumlier of cities 
identified in tlie actual territory of Rehoboom is 
explained by the erasure of fourteen names of tlie 
part of the list where they occur. The identifica- 
tion of some names of Arab tril** is of great in 
terest and historical value, though it is to 1* feared 
that farther progress can scarcely be made in their 
part of the liat. 

Tlie Pharaohs of the Empire passed through 
northern Palestine to push tlieir conquests to tlie 
Euphrates and Mesopotamia. Shishak, prolaldy 
unable to attack the Assyrians, attempted tlie suh 
jugatkm of Palestine and the tracts of Arabia which 
l »ordcr Egypt, knowing that the And* would in- 


•We wen li sps — J to think that this might be 
fewfasa, ■ p nl iity 00 account of the dual termina- 
te , fans the impossibility of reeding the first char- 

•te ATUE er AUK (****), sc aa Ideographic sign 
far •ter,** le ay nothing of Urn doabt a to Urn 
ISO 


sooood character, makes os rv>-ct tills muling ; and 
tho position la tho list U unsellable. The Rtf. P, 
Ilaigh has learnedly supported this view, at which ha 
Independently arrived, la a c orr espondence. 

4 Leprine's copy p r esents many errors of ns 10 Is— 

DO—. 
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terpose an effectual resistance to any invader of 
Egjpt. He seems to have succeeded in consolidat- 
ing !»i« power in Arabia. and we accordingly find 
Xrrnh in nllnure wjtli the peo|Je of (ierar, if we 
iua) infer this from tiieir sJ taring his overthrow. 

R. S. P. 

* Bunsen in his HiUltrerk^ i. p. ccxxvh, gives 
sn flvl ontr tilde of sv nrliroiiisni* between the early 
Biblical hut« rv and tlie history of Egypt, of \s- 
S) nn, and of Bullion, lie professes to have found 
several |miiit* of contact lietween Israelitish and 
Egyptian history l<ef«re the reigns of Solomon and 
Mushnk: Mich as the exodus, tlie era of Joseph, 
etc. I hough his argument is marked by the arbi- 
trary conjecture and the dogmatic assertion so fre- 
quent in his writings, it is deserving of careful 
study. Hie reign ol Solomon lie fixes at 3‘J years, 
from 1007 to 969 n. r , tli.it of Sheshouk from 979 
Co 956 n. t\ 

Hie geograph ical identifications of the lists of 
Shishak s victories, will l« considered more at 
Isogth in rom|Kinsofi wttli the lists of Hiothmes 
111. under Tiikiu*. J. P. T. 

BHITRAI [-> "I ] A'oi, : 

ImTfraU [Vat. Acapruu ■ 1 Stfr»r). A Sharon ite 
who was over Ifciv.d* I eirds that fed lu Shsron 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 2d). 

8HITTAH-TKKK, SHITTIM (nBtp, 
tkithilt: {vKov Airnwror : %«'« "fin. tyina) is 
without doubt cormtlv referred to some species of 
ptniri i, of which three or four kinds occur in the 
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of it ; tlie ark of the covenant and the stares It 
carrying it, tlie table of shew blend with ita 
* lares, the altar of Ixinit-ofleriiig* aial the altar 
of incense with their respective slaves were ala* 
constructed out of this wood (are Ex. nr , nr»_ 
xxxvi., xxxv ii , xxxviii. ). In Is. xli 111 the aescv»> 
tree is mentioned with the •* mlir, the ni)rtta, 
and the oil tree,” as one winch hod mould [dint hi 
tlie wilderness. Tlie Egy|>tiaii ns toe « 4 tlie ncnci* 
is sr ml, i tN /, or si #«//»: a« Jal4on*ki. O/tfe. i p, 
261; Rossiut, /.7y« io/. p. 27 J; mini IW 

per Alpiuus (/'Am/. . f«»//W, p 6., wlm thus sprmka 
of this tree: “ Hie acacia, which tlie > 4 ryptians 
call gr..ws in localities in Egvpt mmSe tnwm 

the sea; and Urge ipiautities of this tree are pro- 
duced on tlie mountains of Mnai. overhanging the 
Ked Sea. lint this tree is, without dmiliC tlie true 
acacia of the ancient*. or tlie Egyptian iburn, ■ 
clear from sevrr.il indications, ewprciallv fmtn tb* 
fact that no other spinous tree occurs in Eg’-p* 
which so well answers to tlie required diameter*, 
lhese tree^ grow to tlie sue of m nmllem -tree, 
and spread their hranrlies aloft.*' " I he wiki *na- 
cia ( Mum * i >). under tlie name of m*/, ‘ 

says I’mf Stanley {Syr. tf /* »/. p 2> . ••every- 
where represent* tlie • aeneh * or 1 seima ' of the 

Burning Bush.” The lleh. term » is. by 

Jahlouski, Celsius, and many other aulhi>rs, derived 
from tlie Egyptian wonl, the 3 leing dropped: awl 
from an Arabic MS. cited by CeUitts, it appewf* 
that tlie Arabic term also room from tlie K^vptisa, 
the true Arabic name tor the acacia being Unuft 
(//icm6. i. p. 508). 

Ihe of ScHf»turr h by some write— 

thought to refer neire esfeci.vlli to the „4t-’r»-s 
Sryii, though perl a|M tlie .tcoci i .Vi/«*«c i and .4. 
AnUriai may l«e included under (lie term. TW 
A. !>ry"t is very common in some parts of thn 
peniiiRiiU of .Smai (\l. Hove, liyr'v* t«»»re 
Mvrtt N #*•«;, Ah*, tit % > tiff. W't. |W14 i, o*r 

ser. p. l»Ki; Stanley. >•/»' «f /*••! pp 2**. r >' 1 , :f«® 
lliese tree* *re ii <«rr common in Arabia ihm a 
Palestine, though tbrrr is a vaJlrv <«■ ttie west ssW 
of the 1'ca.l >es, tlie IT o/y S* o. w hi« n < terns* it* 
name from a few acici.v trees tl>ere 

like the A. .|/«iAo ». virkls the wet! known 
tulwtanre mlU-vl gum ini k which it esl bs 

incisions in tlie Iwirk, but it is impwul le tn •*« 
whether the si ririit Jews were s*',ju»li Ini w lh .to 
use. Inmi tlie tangled t'-i. kefs into w‘i*h 
stem of this tree e\ p.inds. Mauler *»ll rrti iris t l at 
hrtice is to Is* traml tlie liar of tlie |4>irrl tra 
the He! rrw noun. tJit’tnn, tlie «ii g mm *er *snr-;r- 
ring I Hi OlMT onli III tlie |l| I 1 r •• IkrsRles 
.tfxid >»•/'/. tlie re is anoiiwr «jes .rt tlie .4 r * 
roiiuiiiHi oil .\l«>unt >luai. \ltln*igl n>te *4 
tlie *l«i\e i rn.eil tree* mr soft.. iei 1 1 « k»-gsi 1/ 
yield pi lilts 111 cnl its h»ng bi I ] ci>l it « »U « ! -h 
are are told was tlie sire of tlie t • r *ls t! vl i r 
tlie IsU mu lr I I nn I 21 .vet tlirrr » ui s i t» 
tlial glow* ne:ir t aim. li in »lv tlie .4 >*• \*m \ •* -fc 
Would snpplv Issmls o| tlie requires! sire. I Wre ^ 


i eviden.e to •!-»• that this tr 


Bible lands. lie w««»l of this tree — pernaps the liowevrr. i«o rvmeiue io tois m«v mis rrsw «-o 
A- i / is m «rr ib m.iteh siginhed — w vs estrn- i grew in tlie im-tiiiisiiU oi >m*i A ml tn *vgb 
tivelv r> 1 1 j • i r» I iii tbe roust rii''t<t#|i • 4 tlie I »l*f- woukl !<e uni or to dr »• aur o,»kI non few* sac 
rvaclr. l..c U.mls and pdUrs of which were made ( tiegslive evidence, still it b fieolu'ie “ *• 


• tJ fine* -mt* ' Tsr 

p 77 i ill ink* tbe Atari* 

■fed Uw som 4 ke Us* 


m ft Afrtrm, ahr* l;»il s»l , 1 bs adds, M an In.petis'isM# #nr«l. whlW svw| to 

go ffa (camel Uiorit i ni|i —walls suppo**! tn t* tbs !<)iUtta I 4-wrw .bbtss* 
Tatwm— la, #4* - It la. 1 sssta bs**t> awd ao 
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SHITTIM 


bwdi ” (D'Bnpn) were supplied by one of the 
■Umt acacia*. Thera is, bowerer, no necessity to 
Emit the meaning of the Hebrew (keresft ) 

to *» a tingle plank.’* In Fx xxvii. G, the same 
void in the singular number is Applied in a col- 
lective sense to 44 the deck " of a ship (comp, our 
"on board ” ). The ktrtth of the Tabernacle, there- 
fore. may denote “ two or more boards joined to- 
gether,” which, from being thus united, inny have 
Iren expressed by a singular noun. 'lliese aca- 
cias, which are for the most part tropical plants, 
arast nut be confounded with the tree (Robinia 
wernkt-ncacin), popularly known by this name in 
England, which is a North American plant, and 
bekmgs to a different genus and suli-order. The 
true acacias, most of which possess hard and dura- 
ble wood (comp. I'liny, It. N. xiii. 19; Josephus, | 
Aid. hi. 6 , § 1 ), belong to the order Legumimnat , 
sab-order J/tmine. \V. H. 

SHITTIM (D'tjtfn, with the def. article: 
[V*t.] JoTTtly : [Horn, in Josh., Xarrlvi Alex, in 
J<*h. iL 1, 2crrr«i:] in the l*ropliets, of syotroi: 
Srtiim, [.Sr lit* J). 'Hie place of Israel's encampment 
between Uie conquest of the 1'ransjordanic highlands 
md the pancige of the Jordan (Num. xxxiii. 49, xxv. 
1; Josh. ii. l.iii. 1; Mic. vi 5). Its full name appears 
W be giveu in the first of these passages — AM 
hos-.Shittini — “ tlie meadow, or moist place of the 
smriaa.” It was ** in the Arlioth-Moub, by Jorduu- 
Jcnebu : ” such is the ancient formula repealed over 
m& over again (Num. xxii. 1, xxvi. J, xxxi. 12, 
xxiiii. 48, 4D ). That is to say, it was iu the Ara- 
beh or Jordan Valley opposite Jericho, at that part 
•f tin AraUli which belonged to and bore the name 
af Moat', where the streams which descend from the 
mstmi mountains and force their winding way 
through the sandy soil of the plain, nourished a 
tart growth of the $*gal % $unl t and tidr trees, such 
ss is nourished by Uie streams of the Wady KtU 
snd the Ain Sulidn on Uie opposite side of the 
mer. 

It was in tlie shade and the tropical heat of these 
sc»^*-gTo\« that the people were seduced to the 
brruoas rites of Baal-Pror by tlie Midianites; but 
s vw from the same spot that Moses sent forth 
thr army, ander the fierce Pbinehas, which worked 
*> fearful a retribution for that license (xxxi. 1- 12). 
U wm from the camp at Shittim Umt Joshua sent 
mt the span across the river to Jericho (Joeh. ii. 1 ). 

The Xaehai- Shittim, or Wady- Stmt, as it would 
esv be called, of Joel (iii. 18), can hardly be the 
•me spot a* that descrilied almve, but there is 
•thing to give a clew to its position." G. 

• Tristram identifies the plain of ShitUm with 
tW f.i/.r rt-SrU'tboB, extending in unbroken ver- 
frwn Krfemn on its northern margin (which 
W shift, fies as the site of Abel-Shittim, Num. xxxiii. 
48 . to the northeast end of the 1 lead Sea, ami 
•bach be p rono un ces “ by far the largest and rich* 
■■ mats m the wliole GAJr.” It was in Uie midst 
d da garrirne and g ro v e s Uiat Israel encamped, and 
tbe tngaini Inxurianee around them explains tome 
A the ifhssinns in the prophetic “parable” of 


• * Jmt la Uw above pnssage tnay refer to an Ideal, 
M aa artaal place. Ih b foretelling the triumphs 
d a parse aad mow effective religion iq the Utter 

tern The plaeas wher e the eeeetaa grow are g ep e r 
atherafes aapcodncUre. ferns the traih 
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IVtbuim, as he looked down upon them from tbv 

heights of Peor ( Land of /swre/, 2d ed. p. 528). 

S. W. 

SHI'ZA (t-V''" [ »pUm)or , Flint): 2a, (di 
Alex. [2<xa; FA.] Efa; [Comp. Sita). 

A Keubeuite, father of Adina, one of David's 

mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 42). 

SHCPA (JW [rtcA, liberal) : Xovi; Ale*. 
2ou5: tgranni). A proper name which occurs 
only in Kz. xxiii. 2d, in connection wiUi Pekod 
and Koa. The three nppnreuUy designate dis- 
tricts of Assyria with which the souUiern kingdom 
of Judah had been intimately connected, and which 
were to be arrayed against it for punishment. The 
Peshito-Syrioc has /.&/, that is Lydia; while the 
Arabic of Uie London l'olyglott has Sul, and /.uc/ oc- 
cupies the place of Koct. Kashi remarks on the three 
words, “ the interpreters say Uia.t they signify officers, 
princes, and rulers.” 'lids rendering must have 
been traditional at the time of Aquila (fwiwafimfs 
teal rvparvos tea i Kopvfcuot) and Jerome (nobilet 
tyranm el piineijms). Gesenius ( The*. p. 1208 a) 
maintains that the context rafhires the words to 
be taken as appellatives, and not as proper names; 
and Hirst, on Uie same ground, inaiutains the 

contrary (ttandiob. a. v. SJ'p). 'Those who take 
Shoa as an appellative refer to tlie usage of the 
word in Job xxxiv. 19 (A. V. “rich”) and Is. xxxii. 
5 (A. V. “bountiful”), where it signifies rich, 
lilwral, and stands in the latter passage in parallel- 
ism with tidf/IA, by which Kimchi explains 

it, and which is elsewhere rendered in the A. V. 
‘•prince” (Prov. xvii. 7) and “noble” (Prov. viii. 
10). Hilt a consideration of U:e latter part of the 
verse Kz. xxiii. 20, where Uie captains and rulwa 
of the Assyrians are distiucUy mentioned, and the 
loudness which Mxekiel elsewhere shows for playing 
u j ton the sound of proper names (as in xxvii. Iff, 
xxx. 5), lead to the conclusion that in this com 
Pekod, Slioa, and Koa are proper names also; but 
nothing further can lie said, llie only name wliieh 
has been found at all resembling Shoa is that of a 
town iu Assyria mentioned by IMiny, “ Sue in n> 
pi bus,” near Gnngamela, and west of the Oontas 
u*>untaiu chain. Bochart ( Pkaleg , iv. 9) derives 

Sue from the Chaldee sAw'd, a rock. 

W. A. W. 

SHO'BAB (ypti [rtbettioua, erring ] : Xv 
0e iff; Alex. XvBat an in Sam.; [1 Chr. iii., Vat 
XwBavl xiv.. Vat. \<ro&oafi, FA. So/huyc] Sobirb. 
[So6 r(/J). 1. Sou ol David by Batiisbeln (2 Sam. 

v. 14; 1 Chr. iii. 5. xiv. 4). 

2. (Zov0d0; [Vat. la<rov£;] Alex. Imfiafr) 
Apparently Uie son of Caleb tlie son of llezroit by 
his wife Azuhah (1 Chr. ii. 18). But the passage 
is corrupt 

SHO'BACH (TI5W) [n free me, Flint): 
2«£d«, Alex. 2a£ay, 2 Sam. x. 16: Svbtek). 
Tlie general of Hodarezer, king of tlie Syrians of 
Zoba, alio was in command of the army which was 
summoned from lieyond Uie Kuphratcs against the 
I lebrews, after the defeat of Uie combined forces of 


yet to break forth from Judaism a new form was fls 
arise which should transform and bless the nation* 
that hitherto have presented only a seen# of the wildest 
moral desolation. Compare Baca ; JuosaaraaT, Viv 
ur Of [Amor. ed \. B 
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lerpoae an effectual resistance to any invader of 
Kgy 1 4. lie emu* to have succeeded in contobdat- 
Inc HI* power in Arabia, and we accordingly find 
Zrrah in nlliniicr wjth the jeople of tierar, if we 
tuav infer thi* froru their aharing hi* overthrow. 

It. S. P. 

• limit'll ill hi* IhUbctrki i. p. ccxivi, give* 
an eld orate table of synchronism* between tlie early 
Biblical bia! on ami llie history of Kgypt, of As- 
syria, and of liabylon. lie prv»fe**et to have found 
eiml | min!* of ci intact between Urnelitish ami 
ptian history lwf«re U»e reign* of Solomon and 
Musluik: *uch a* the exodus, tlie era of Josefili. 
etc. Ihough Ilia argument U markeil by the arbi- 
trary conjecture and the dogmatic assertion ao fre- 
quent iu bia m riling*, it i* de«ening of careful 
atudy. Tlie reign of Solomon lie fixft* al 39 year*, 
from 1007 to 969 u. « ..that of Shealiouk from 979 
to l».Vi It. c. 

The geograpliical identify -.vtiona of the liaU of 
Shiahtik * v ictoriet, will le coiuiderrd more at 
lenglli in comparison with the luta of Thotbmes 
III. utuler Tiiuua J. P. T. 

Sll IT It Al [J *yl ] ('IPtT; AVn, 

Xar^al : [Vat. heap ran :) ^*'"0 A Sharonite 
who wa* oeer David'* I erds that fed iu Sharon 
(I Chr. uvii. 29b 

8HITTAH TRKE, SHITTIM (HTStr, 

§kihih : £vKo* Ao^eror * by* * Klim, fpinn) ia 
without doubt correct ly referml to *ome apecie* of 
nmeh, of which three or four kinda occur in the 
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Bible Limit. The w«*»l of thi* tree — prrnap* tlie 
A. arpii i* naive .lelhiitei) signified — was extan- 
•iirli employed in tlie construction • 4 tlie T*ler- 
naeir, llie Umnls and ptlUrt of which were made 


• Uetnr* t<MM 1 TVw r < m 5 Affirm, abrVlfnA »| , 
f 77 1 Uilati the Aren i gtr-fm <r**Ml Ihonii sup- 

plied Ik* •«*! Iu r lb t»Un»oW, etc "It h. 


of it; llie ark of the covenant and the stare* far 
carrying it, tlie table of abew hi end with Ha 
tUvcs, the altar of bunit-ofleriitg* and the aka* 
of incen*e with their rewpective aUiea were afro 
conatructed out of tin* mood (eve La. in, mi, 
xxxvi . xxxvii, xiiviii.b In Is- ali 19 the acacw 
tree i« mentioned with the - cellar, the myrtla. 
and the oil tree," at one which Hod would plant hi 
tlie wiMetnv— Tlie Kgvptiau name of the <io*nia 
is mml, M i»t, or aodA ; ate JaUonaki, Of mmr. i p. 
261 ; ICoaaiua Etym of. sHyy/A. p. 274; and IW 
(<r Aipinua i/'Linl. .i.yyyt. p « , who lima qirih* 
of this tree: -The acacia, which the l«yptiaaa 
call an/, gr.-wt in localities in Lcypl rm*4e from 
tlie era; and Urge quantities of ibw tree are pro- 
duced on the mountains of Sinai, overhanging the 
Bed Sea. lint this tree is, widiont dowU, the Irww 
acacia of the auricula, or tlie Kgy ptian then, b 
clear from several indications, eeprrisllv frvm lh* 
fact that no oilier spinout tree occur* la Fgryt 
which to well answers to live reqoiral character*. 
Iliese Iree* grow to tlie sue of a mu Hern -tree, 
and aprr-.td tlieir branches aloft.*' - The wild am- 
cia ( Sl'ntmm i JVifcfin), umler the name of Mad,~ 
*ay» Prof St .miry (Syr. if P*i p 29), -every- 
where nqirrtent* tlie ‘ srneb ' or * mhu ’ *2 the 

Burning Bush." 'Hie lleb. term (n^tCT) ia, U 
Jabloiiski. CeUiu*, and many other authors, derived 
from tlie Kgyptian word, tlie 2 bring dropped; and 
from an \r*l 4 c MS. cited by Cetaiws, it appewaw 
that tlie Arabic term aUn comes from the h<y ptian, 
Llie true Arabic name for the acacia bring Ur sd i 
(//irru6. i. p. 608). 

llie tlitUlhArtt of Scripture U by *nma *ntm 
thought to refer nmre especially lo the damns* 
Sryil, though jerl a|*t tlie dcwcs-i .VdVu- i and A. 
Antbtct i may he included under the teem. TW 
A. Seynl i* very common in neue part* of tb 
peniutiila of Sinai (M. Hove, I •y n y* Cmirm 
\ftmi SiH-'l, dee. de» Scitmc. X*L KH, L, aer 
ser p. 106; Stanley, Syr. tf /‘ofL pp. 20, C9. 2 A 
IW irve« *re more common in Arabia than l» 
Palestine, though there t« a valley on the ent mim 
of (be I ea.1 Srs. tlie ir<n/y Sty j, which dcriraa lU 
name fnun a few aracia-tree* there The downia 


Sryl. like the A. AritUcn. yirhl* the well I 
•uUtauce rwllrtl gum aralwc which is olAainad hp 
imriwont in tlie Iwuh, hut it ia hi.poww.lie tw my 
whether (lie ancient .lew* were wnptainted with .la 
use Knwn tlie tanghd thicket* into which the 
stem of I hi* tree expands, Stanley well remarks that 
hei.ee is to I* I ram l thv use of the piwral hem wf 
llie Hebrew noon, tilth m, tl* sing, nwiulwe orrar- 
ring but oner only hi the lUI-lr • Ikrwhlas tb 
do'csi S#r*f, ttirre is at«n<her specie*, the d hr* 
tih», eonuiKNi on Mminl Sinai. Ahhuwgh MW * 
the alovr rameil tree* are ssvArimtls Urge la 
yield |4ants 10 cnMt* long by l| roUt wi 
we are lol«l was (lie sire of tlie UanU th 
tlie twl*rmacle (La. t*ar|. 21b yet there b an i 
that gmw* tear < 'aim, namely the A Aeviar*. 
would siqqily Utinls of tlie reqoiml ihr. Ikm ^ 
however, no evidence to sliow that this tree nw 
grew in tlie |wminstiU of Sinai. A ad l iww g k A 
woukl I* unfair to draw any raortwbww Ihw wach 
negative rvtdenee. suli U U peubalde that " thw 


i adds, ** »n ImpaeisSaHW Womt. 
iwwllv to bw lbs 

iuU b*«t) and n 


will* that «bk b 
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bwdi " (D^^n) were supplied by one of the 
stko* acacias. There is, bowerer, no necessity to 
Gait the meaning of the Hebrew (kertsft ) 

to u a tingle plank." In Fx. xivii. G, the same 
wd in the singular number is applied in a col- 
lective sense to “ the deck " of a ship (comp, our 
“ on board ’ ' ). 'l*he keresh of the Tabernacle, tliere- 
fcrr, may denote “ two or more boards joined to- 
gether,” which, from being thus united, niny have 
Uen expressed by a singular noun, These acn- 
eus, which are for the most part tropical plants, 
snist t** be confounded with the tree ( RobinUt 
wenuh-acnda ), popularly known by this name in 
England, which is a North American plant, and 
befogs to a different genus and suit-order. The I 
true acacias, most of which possess hard and dura - 1 
Me wood (corap. Pliny, //. N. xiii. 19; Josephus, 
Ant. iii. 6, § l ), belong to the order Legumimwe, 
•a b-order Miuwsece. W. H. 

SHITTIM (n'&wn, with the def. article: 
[Tat.] IcrroV: [Koni. in Josh., XclttI * ; Alex, in 
Josh. iL 1. 2crrr«i:] in the Prophets, ol tr\pivoi : 

i T [.Sc/iimJ). ITie plnee of Israel's encampment 
between the conquest of the Transjordanic highlands 
md the passage of the .Ionian (Num. xxxiii. 49, xxv. 
1: Josh, ii i , iii. 1 ; Mic. ri 5). Its foil name appears 
ts le giveu in the first of these passages — AM 
fo-Siittim — “the meadow, or moist place of the 
•arise. *’ It was ** in the Arliotli-Moiib, by Jonlan- 
Jerieho : ” such is the ancient formuli repeated over 
■wt over again (Num. xxii. 1, xxvi. 3, xxxi. 12, 
ntin. 48, 4U). That is to say, it was in the Ara- 
fo or Jordan Valley opposite Jericho, at that part 
•f U« Araluh which belonged to and bore the name 
af MM., where the streams which descend from the 
astern mountains and force their winding way 
thrjugh the sandy soil of the plain, nourished a j 
*n* growth of tlie »ryd< #««f, and tit/r trees, such 
• h nowrislied by the streams of the Wady Kelt 
«d the Ain Sultan on tlie opposite side of the 

mer- 
it was in tlie shade and the tropical bent of these 
sc»-is-gTo\es that tlie people were seduced to the 
Wru-ous rites of Baal-Peor by tlie Midianites; but 
a **i from the same spot that Moses sent forth 
the ray, under the fierce Phinehas, which worked 
so (earful a retribution for that license (xxxi. 1- 12). 
It was from the camp at SluUini that Joshua sent 
mt tka spies across the river to Jericho (Josh. ii. 1 ). 

The Nschai-Shittim, or WwhfSunt^ as it would | 
mw be called, of Joel (iii. 18), can hardly be tlie 
mne spot as that described altove, but there is 
■uiuirg to give a dew to its position. 0 G. 

* Tristram identifies the plain of Shi trim with 
tW '.it V e$-Srig itxm. extending in unbroken ver- 
foe from Krfrmn on its northern margin (which 
W sVt.t.flai as the site of Abel-Shittini, Num. xxxiii. 
4* . to tbs northeast end of the Head Sea, and 

be pronounces “ by far the larged and rich- 
su m the whole CAJr." It was in the midst 
d as gardens and groves tliat Israel encamped, and 
Ike wngated Inxurianee around them explains some 
jf ike alfoions In the prophetic “parable" of 

* * Jeel In the above jn****» mav refer to an Idas), 

M as artaal place ik b foretelling ths triumphs 

d * pa w and more dhetivs religion Iq tka latter 

teas Tbs plaeas wbsrs ths aeaetoa grow ars gsoer- 
Hand ofhsmlos unproductive. Visas tftn troth 
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Babuim, as he looked down upon them from the 
heights of Poor (Land of Israel, 2d ed. p. 528). 

S. W. 

SHI ZA [tpltndor, Flint): 

Alex. [2<xa; FA.] E£a; [Comp. :] Sian). 
A Keubenite, father of Adina, one of David's 
mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 42). 

SHO-A^rie [ncA, libtral]: W; Ales. 
2ov3: tgrnnui). A proper name which occurs 
only in Kz. xxiii. 23, in connection with Pekod 
and Koa. The three apparently designate dis- 
tricts of Assyria with which the southern kingdom 
of Judah had lieen intimately connected, and which 
were to be arrayed against it for punishment. 'The 
Peshito-Syriac has /.iW, that is Lydia; while the 
Arabic of tlie London Polyglott has Siif, and l Ad oc- 
cupies the place of Koct. Kashi remarks on the three 
words, “the interpreters say tlia.t they signify officers, 
princes, and rulers." This rendering must have 
licet) traditional at the time of Aquila (fwio*Amjs 
wal Tuporeov wed mpwpmm) and Jerome (twbikt 
lyramn et priitcijtes). Geeenius ( Tltes. p. 1208 a) 
maintains that the context retires the words to 
lie taken as appellatives, and not as proper names; 
and Hirst, on the same ground, maintains the 

contrary (flandtob. s. v. 37'p). 'Those who take 
Shots os an appellative refer to the usage of the 
word in Job xxxiv. 19 (A. V. “rich") and Is. xxxil. 
5 (A. V. “bountiful"), where it signifies rich, 
lilieral, and stands in the latter )>assage hi parallel- 
ism with nd'fiA, by which Kimclii explains 

it, and which is elsewhere rendered in the A. V. 
‘•prince" (Prov. xvil. 7) and “noble" ( Prov. vfU. 
10). But a consideration of the latter part of the 
verse lvx. xxiii. 23, where the captains and rulws 
of the Assyrians are distinctly mentioned, and the 
loiidiieas which Kzekiel elsewhere sIkiws for playing 
u | tot i the sound of proper names (as in xxvii. 1®, 
xxx. 5), lead to the conclusion that in this east 
Pekod, Shoa, and Koa are proper names also; but 
nothing further can lie said. The only name which 
has been found at all resembling Shoa is that of a 
town in Assyria mentioned by Pliny, “ Sue in ru 
pi bus," near Gstigamelo, and west of the Orontas 
iitfnintaiu chain. Bochart ( PUaleg , iv. 9) derives 

Sue from the Chaldee NfftlT, sAu'd, a rock. 

W. A \V. 

8HOT5AB [rOtlliont, trring]: im- 

0d&: Akx. 2ot$a$ar in Sant.; [1 ('hr. iii., Vat 
XwBav ; xiv., Vat. Iwo/Soofi, FA. SojSoa/iO S*>l*tb % 
[Sn6«/J). L Son ol David by Bathshelia (2 Sam. 
v. 14; 1 ('hr. iii. 5, xiv. 4). 

2. (2ov&d0i [Vat. Icurov#;] Alex. Sw(9oJ3) 
Apparently tlie son of Caleb tlie son of llezrou by 
bis wife Azubali (1 Chr. ii. 18). But the passage 
is corrupt. 

SHO'BACH (TRIBl [n five <mr, Flint): 
2«/9dx, Alex. la/9ay, 2 Sam. x. 16: Sobtck). 
The general of llodarezer, king of the Syrians of 
Zobn, alio was in command of the nnny which was 
summoned from lieyond the Kuplirates against tbs 
I lebrews, after the defeat of the combined forces of 

yet to break forth from Judaism a new form was to 
•rise which should transform and bleee the nations 
that hitherto have preaeotad only a scene of the wlkfost 
moral desolation. Compare Bma ; Jmomapiat, Viv 
UT Of [Amor, ed ). B 
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Syria tad tho Ammonite* Move the gates of the tribe of Aaher (1 Chr. riL 32), *W b ob* 
Kabbah. lie vm met by David in person, who celled Simmer (ver. 34). 

crowed the Jordan and attacked him at Hein in. 2. [2 Ale*. CLffcmpwf) Tb father of 

The Inttle resulted in the total defeat of the Syr- Jehozabad, who slew king Juaah (2 K. xii. SI i: b 
fans. Sholnch waa wounded, ami died on the tlie parallel passage in 2 Chr. x*iv. 2*1, the uau* m 
Add (2 Sam. x. 15-18). In 1 Chr xix. 10, 18, converted into the feminine farm Miimrith. *bo m 
be b called SiiorilACli, and bj Juarpliu* (AmL vii. further desrrilwd a* a Alnahitesa. this 
6, § 4) at* may liave originated in the dulaom gender <4 the 


8HO HAI [2 «)L] 03® [fnli»g enptirt] : 
ImBat. ImAii [Vat. Aflaoe, 2«£ri;] Ale*. 2c- 
$ml [KA. 2*£n] in Neb.: Sofad). *ll»e children 
of Slmlmi were a family of the doorkeeper* of the 
Tenqifa, who returned with ZenihlnM (far. ii. 42; 
Nell. vii. 45). Called Sami in 1 Ksdr. v. 28. 

BHO'BAL (V^SJP [foxing % or a sAoof] : 
X*(M\ SAftl). 1. The second ton of Seir the 
llorite (tien. xxiri. 20; 1 Chr. i. 38), and one of 
the “duke*" or pbybrehs of the llorite* (tien. 
xtivi. 20). K. S. T. 

2. [Vat. in rer. 50, 2«£«p ] Son of Caleb. the 
eon of llur, and foimdrr or prince of Kirjath- 
fmrini (1 Clir. ii. 50, 52). 

9 (2n/0dA ) In 1 Chr. ir. 1, 2, Sliobal ap- 
pear* with llur, among the aona of JiKlah, and aa 
the fatlier of Iteaialt. He b poesiUy tlie same as 
the preceding, in wiiich caar lleabh may lie iden- 
tical with llaroeh, the two names iu Hebrew being 
oot very unlike. 

8HO'BEK (P3*1® [i*rh. fowling) : 2w#,«: 
[Vat. Zt wrwfhpr; K A. &£*«:] t Hie of 

the I trad* of tlie people who sealed the co\mant 
with Xeltenibh (Neh- x. 24). 

HHO'BI ('32? t«M wAo coptnrr *] : Outwfit : 
fVat.J Alex. Ovnwfki’ Softi). Son of Kalmah of 
KaMnh of the children of Ammon (2 Sam. xiii. 
27). He was one of tlw Ant to meet iHivid at Ma- 
han* im on hb flight from Alwdom, and to offer 
him tlie hospitality of a powerful and wealth v chief, 
far lie waa the aon of I far id's «4d frirmi Xaliash, 
and tlie loud Iwtween them waa strong enough to 
survive on the one haml the insults <4 Hamm, ami 
on tlie oil wt the conquest and destruction of Kablcih. 
Jose] >Ji us <»Jle him Siphar ( Amt. %ii. 9. § 8), chief 
(lerdwnrt ) of the AmmoniU country.’* 

8HO'CO PTW [5.TracArs] : [ VaL] r*r led- 
gw#; and m Alex.; [Horn, 2e X d#: Comp. 2wr- 
] Soriu), 2 Chr. ii 7- A rarbtion of Uk* 
name Smm, mmareasarily increased in the A. V. 
I.y the MilsUUttiuu of St far the S of the original. 

bho'cho ortr [■■ u*n») : rv 

farh>). 2 Chr. xiviU. 18. One of the four [six] 
varieties of the name Socxiii. la thb case aU> tlie 
dbcrefauieiee to the A. V. art needfamly multi|4inl 
by >A being an Ueti luted far S and dk far c of the 

anginab 

8HOCHOH (n; % ir [faamde*]: 2ee X ^« 
A fa* 0«x<* **** 2««X m; [Comp. 2e X w] JfarAo), 
I ham. m« tt- I- I hi*, like Sitot'ltu, ShikiH, (Ni- 
cim.J and Siiocu, ia an incorrect variation of the 
uauie S* h * hi. 

BHOUAM (anftf («^):-|#^U;Al n u 

; [Comp. 3#4a ; ] Sonm ). A Ihnrits lw~ 
nte. aoo of Joatwh (1 Chr. xxhr. 27). 

BHOB. [Saxhau) 

8 H O'M KB (Aerper): [R«n. Vah 

Aba.) Is py: B om cr j. L A man of 


preceding name Siiimeath, which b also nun ie tea*, 
inine by the Chronicler. W. U B 

BHOTHACU C5i;*ttC* [extern, K.wj- 
Iw+df: [Vat Iw+ ap , Sofa#; k AA in ver IS, 
Ewwfaop;] A fax. 3 w+ n X , l e fa y; u 

Siiohai ii, the general of lladmiexrr (1 Chr. xix. 
16. 18). 

SHO'PHAN C|? S ®: Samar. 1TZW [ptrh 
mnkeit \ fanrew]; rlfr 2 o+A?' One ef 

the fori i (fad town* on tlie east of Jordan which 
were taken poaaeaaion of and rebuilt by the tril* ef 
tiad (Sum. xxxii. 35). It b pn4«bly an afltt la 
the aecond A froth, to dbtinruiah it from the far- 
mer one, not an independent place. No name 
resembling it haa yet been met with In that h 
cality. ii. 

SHOSHAN NIM - To the chief »i~nmi 
upon Shoahaunim ” b a miuical dirretioai to the 
leader of the Temple choir which occur* ia Ifa. 
tlr., lxix., and moat probably indicates the mrfady 

“ after ” or “in the manner of” ('??, *wf, A. T. 
•* upon **) which the paalm* were to Iw song Aa 
•* Shoalia tin im ” literally signifies M libra," it has 
I een suggested that the word denotes hly -shepsd 
instruments of music (.Simon is, Ijtx. a. * u per- 
lui(W cyndols, am) thb ifaw appears to adapted 
I.y He Wette (/><« /*s */«ra. p. 34). Ilmgatra- 
l<rg gives to it an enigmatical interpretation, as 
indicating “ the subject or *ul jects treated, ae 
figuratiieiy for bryU in xlv. : the delightful nsaso 
l* Lions and delhcrancr* etperieneed in hit , etc * 
(Davidson, JmtroiL ii. 246); winch Hr iHaitdsaa 
v cry truly characterise* a* “ a most tmprt4*i4i 
fancy.” 'Ihe l.XX. and Vulgate hate ia bwh 
paalme far ip rsr aA A warfare s^rrsre eod iw 
ywi immulnbunhtr revert itrlt , rrwhng a pp a n sWiy 

c'jff'p by a. c'src by. hkMio. 

S'rr //usAsAur. a. r. ) rega r ds it aa an iisimwst ef 
psalmody, and Juniua and T modbus, after k»- 
chi, render it M he&achorda,” an hwtrunma with 
six strings, rehrr in g it to the root dui. - ■**.“ 
and thb b approved by Kichbeni hi his rrfitH* af 
Simonia. W. A. V) 

8H08HANTflM-BT>UTH. la the tub 
of r*. lxxx. b fauod the direction -In the cid 

moafaian upon Shoahaunim edwth ” (C'fP 5T 

rwrpx which appear*, according to the mam 
probnIJe conjecture, to denote the mrfarfy er aw 
•• after ” or “ in the manner of*’ which (lie pub 
wae to be sung. Aa the words now stand they 
tiguify “ liliea, a testimony,” and the law are srw 
■rated hr a large dbtinctne accent lu I hr we hr* 
they hate no mean in* in Ihe pres en t test, and 
must therefare ir regmnird a* pdaMr a fas*— at 
of the hrginmn* of an older psalm with whir* the 
choir seer familiar K.wald (i«es shat he rri «i4 
er* the original meaning — M • hlwa,' that ia y—a, 
innocent, b • the I aw ; * ” leal the won b wUl aa* 
tear thb interpretation, nor 1 * it p— iWv fa UwV 
peemwt position In oodgn In Ifao any blpBgrtb 
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8HOULDE R-PIECE 

warn. For the conjectures of ibooe who regard 
tbs word* as the names of musical instruments, wet 
Utt trucks SlIOHlIAX.MM, SlIUhllAX-KDUTII. 

W. A. W. 

• SHOULDER-PIECE. [Efiiod; Hicii- 

PBIOT.] 

• SHOVEL. [Agriculture, voL i. p. 
44 *.] 

• SHROUD, Ezek. xxxi. 3, has iU older tense 

af 44 cover, ’*** shelter.” II. 

SHU'A (JW [r/VA, noble]: Java; [Comp. 
2—4:) Sue). A Conaonite of Adullam, father of 
Jodah’s wile (l Chr. ii. 3), who was hence called 
Uatb-Shna. In the l*XX. of Gen. xxxviii. 2, Shut 
is wrongly made to be the name of the daughter. 
[Bath-Siiua.] 

shuah (rnn# [ P uy . 2-/, w; aim. 

]«m: Sue). L Son of Abraham by Keturah 
(lieu. m. 2; 1 Chr. i. 32). 

S. (iirTOJ: *Awxd: Swt.) Properly “Shu- 
cfcah.” The name Sbnah occurs among the de- 
KemlanU of Judah as that of the brother of Clie- 
bb (1 Chr. ir. lit For “Cheluh the brother of 
8k— A” the LXX. read Caleb the father of Ach- 
mk [Ascha].** In ten of Keimicott’s and L>e 
Raw a MSS., Shuah la made tlie son of Chelub. 

3. (p^B? : Jovd: Sue.) 'Hie father of Judah’s 
vile, the Canaanitess (Gen. xxxviii. 2, 12): also 
mMtd Shu a In tlie A. V. 'die I.XX. make Shuah 
Ik name of the woman in both instances. 

BHU'AL (byw 2owM: [Vat. 

IseAa:] Alex. 2»vx\: SW). Son of Zophah, 
•a Aaherite (1 Chr. vii. 36). 

BHU'AL. THIS LAND OF (byU» O? 
[kW •/ the j ici' tl ] : *y^ 2sey£\: Alex. Is lost: 
term Sm »/). A district named only in 1 Sain, 
nit 17, to denote the direction Liken by one of the 
three parties of nianuvlers who issued from the 
Pbikine camp at Michmash. Its connection with 
Ophrsh (prolaiUy T'iiyibeh) and the direction of 
the two other routes named in the passage make it 
pretty certain that the land of Shuol lay north of 
Miriimash If therefore it be identical with the 

- knd of Shalim ” (1 Sam ix. 4) — as is not im- 
pwadde — we oldain the first ami only clew yet ol>- 
tsww l to Saul s journey in quest of the asses. Ill© 
same Simnl haa not yet been identified in tlie nelgli- 
brknl of T'uybrk or ekewliere. It may have 
—gutaled iu the llelwcw signification of tlie word 

— “]xbl in which case it would be appropri- 
Ms mougb to the will, desolate region east of Tui- 
pki ; a region containing a valley or ravine at no 
treat «Ji*iai»cv from T>*iyit*h which bore and per- 

will (wars the name of llywnas.” [Zh- 
* 11 , Vai.i>t nr. J Others (as Tbeuiu*, In 
!!•**&.) derive the name from a different 
rest, and interpret it as 44 hollow land/' G. 

8HUBABL (b^W [enptict of Gi*I ] : 
[Vat. IssBai)A:] Alex- lov&m qX: Su- 
k'W l L Mi k. no t. the son of Gershom (1 Chr. 
tin t*u 

X tlsWM> 1 SurnuRL the soa of Hainan 
Ihs adnwref (l Chr. xxr. 20). 

SBU'HAM (Omaf (pmh.pit-JiMfr.Ga ): 

laW: [Vat |unt:l Alet. liaiily: SmhntH). 
Im sf Uml, and in —Mir of the Shuiiaiutls 
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(Nura. xxvi. 42). In Gen. xlvi. 23 he is called 
Humiiim. 

SHU'HAMITES, THE ('SlTWn [patr., 
an above]: i 3a/itt: [Vat. 2ap<i:] Alex. 2a- 
Habrji, JaftcC Suhmnita, Sui mi(tx): The de- 
scendants of Shuhaiu, or llushini, tlie son of Dan 
(Xttm. xxvi. 42, 43). In the census token in the 
plains of Moab they numbered 4,460. 

SHU'HITE (TW: [Job ii. 11, 6 lair 
X^wr (Vat. Sin. -x«U“» Alex. Avxan*”’) rvpayposi 
elsewhere, Javxlrijr, exc. Vat. -x*«- '**'• It Sin. 
-X«»- Elii. 9, and Alex. Avxirijr, xviii 1 :] Shu- 
hite»\ Job viii. 1. This ethnic appellative 44 Shu- 
hit© ” is frequent [occurs 6 times] iu the l»ook of 
Job, but only as tlie epithet of one person, llildad. 
The local indications of the book of Job point to a 
region on the western side of Chnldsea, bordering 
on Arabia; and exactly iu this locality, aliove Hit 
and on lioth sides of the Euphrates, are found, in 
the Assyrian inscriptions, the Ttukhi, a powerful 
people. It is probable that these were tlie Shu bites, 
and that, having been conquered by tlie Ikihjlonian 
kings, they were counted by Ezekiel among tlie 
tribes of the Chaldeans. Having lost their inde- 
pendence, they ceased to be noticed ; but it was no 
(lout* from them that the country on tlie Kiqilinir 
tes ini mediately above Uahylonia came to lie desig- 
nated as &«Arare t a term applied to it in tlie I’eu- 
tingerian 1’ables. The Shuliites appear to have 
been descendants of Abraham by Keturah. [Snu- 
aii. l.J G. K. 

SHUXAMITE, THE CToVnm, *. 
the Shulanmilte [see below] : [Vat] tj Jjvpxiptr 
tit; [Koni. Jovrofurit:] Alex. [FA ] if JavAo pr- 
int • SultmitU and Sun imitU). One of the |»er- 
soilages in the poein of Solomon’s Song, who, 
although named only in one passage (vi. 13), is, 
according to some interpreters, the most prominent 
of all the characters. The name — after the anal- 
ogy of Shunauimite — denotes a woman belonging 
to a place called Shtilem. The only place l«aring 
that name, of which we have any knowledge, is 
Sliunetn itself, which, os far Isick as the 4th cen- 
tury, was so called (Eusebius, quoted under Si iu- 
xk.m). In fact, tliere is good ground for believing 
that the two were i den tied. Since, then, Sli»him- 
mite and Shiinamuiite are equivalent, tliere is noth- 
ing surely extravagant in supposing that the Shu- 
nammite who w:ts the object of Sdomon’s passion 
was A bishag, — the most lovelv girl of her day, 
and at the time of l>avid’s death one of the most 
prominent persons at the court of Jerusalem. 'Ilik 
would 1© equally appropriate, whether Solomon w— 
himself the author of the Song, or it were written 
by another person whose object was to personate 
him accurately. For the light which It throw* on 
the circumstances of Solomon’* accession, see Sol 
omon. [SVkiidimo, Amer. ed.] G. 

SHU'MATHITES, THE «. 

the Sliumathlte fpatr.]: fVnt.] HoapaOun [Rom 
Alex. -6«ie]: SemntheiK One of tlie four 
families who sprang from Kiijath-jenrim (1 (’hr. Ii. 
•V’lb They proUably c«»loiiixed a village named 
Sliiimnh somewhere in that neighltorbood. liut 
no (race of such a name has been (Uncovered. G. 

SHUNAMMITE. THE (n'ttJ-TVn*: 


• In 1 K. It 21 , 22 , Um ibortor form of H'lSJ OT 
Is used. 
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SHUR 


Shrpbopkaia. tki 


SHU XI 0?«r [^teftVf] : s «rW*. 3>. \ 

•ftrti] : AW*t. 3«yrtt in : £•»*'. So- 

and founder of li»r fatniit of Lae Siiu i:-' * ifti 

xlvi. 1<»; Xum. xxvi. 15) 


?Hr->'ITES, THE OJIJn [ptrbtafe 
aim]: 4 Zavr; [VlL -r«i]: S«i*r). Itefll 
anca «f Skana Uic son of (jad (Suiu. ixri. MV 

SHCPHAM. [Siii.mil.] 

SHC'PHA MITES, THEfT^ST? 
3 mr ] : i Zo^oj’i [Vat. -rti ] : S»/A»mi •»>. TW 
■ n wfuiti of Sbupltam, 

Bapiite (Xum. xx'i. 3U). | 

SHUPTIM (KP? C'StT [pefkarTT^k 

•es]: 'Ixrpipl [Vat. iavfur, Aki 

Ii;fd )*: Xrydr.u*!, Nr/d»o). I la tin 
seneaajgw of Henjamiu, “ Miii|»jmih ami lii|pn, 
tar cu tiirrti of lr,” are reckoned hi I Chr. ru. R 
Ir is tW bust as In tie mi uf llrU tlie mb «f 
Brsjitewa. oo tbat M«n|i|iim mu tl*e 
■d ttetejsadn. In Xnm. xxvi. ke i 
pxixr are ralkti Sliu|4iam, and I lii|Juuu. 

1 ILW. rnL 5 tbev n|t|mir as X)ir|*}in|4uiii aad H»- 
. sons of llrU, nml in (.leu. xhi. 21 as 
ftm tad Hoppiiu. suns uf Iletjainin. To atul 
car djfirsltv of HtppMiiii; tkat llrt jamhi lad * 
rrrsi-craudsoo at tlie time l*e »rwt dean la 
fc<vpc. Ijord A. Ilervejr cunjwctnrrs tlut S * mqr * 
er Nsrpknplnn mas a *on of llrnjaiwax. akae 
basl* ass reckoned aitli tluit of lr ar tat 
[Mem*.] 

• 2 [Korn. Vat oniit : Ain. 24d*4tM : 

A I mte a bo, with llosali, hail change «f tW 
Ska&cbetb (1 t liron. xxvi. 1C). JL 

SHUR [•aU]*' : 3e^r, r«Xa^«a 

[ Alrv in lien. ht. 18 SsoiyA. 1 I “be. xt»i». I. Tr 
Aa^rMf ] S*r), a |ifcic< ju*t «itl<*«it tke 
Wmler uf K^pt- Its name, if Helm ot 
dgruirs - a aall.” and there can la Dftle 
tkst it is of Sbemitic origin frum the 
t&e fdace. Tie I.XX. mt«iis to hare (I 
parted it. if a e mar jml^e from the oIbm 
of 1 Sam. xxvit 8, a here it must lr 
the extraordinary form r<X«4*|o' p U 
ward as evaded tlj a tmnucriptiou of tke wmk 

-r- 3 -; .... cL , rrr, U» f<*mrr, mll>» 
itld (article, not lrinj; transbted. 

Sbur is first mentioned in tlie narratire «f Ba* 
C*r*» flight from Sarah. A1 rabam a as lira a 
*.«j them most l*almtii e. and alien linear frd ake 
mss found br an anjjel “ hj tl»e fimutain m t!w nj 
to Sbur *’ (Gen. id. 7). I*mi*l4r ilr «a* •* 
tinnwinj to return to tlie eouiilrw sf la 

birth — she maw not have leeti a pure Ki 
and had readied a aell in tlie inland ca 
A) raham afimrsnls “darlleil let wren 
Sbur. and sojourned in fierar" (xx. 1 )- le*i 
this it aould seem either that Sbur laj in tie i** 
ritorr of tlie I*hiliath>ei of Gerar, or that 
torsi trile aran.lere*l in a rejjicat ftlod'ac 
Kadesh to Shur. [Gkkak.] In neitiirr cate ear ae 
ascertain the position of Shur. The first rbar ► 
fieatka of this occurs in the areonnt «f 
poitcritr. 4 * And tlier dwelt fnai li 
Shur, that [is] lefore F<vpt, as thou 
Ass' na ** (ixv. 18). With this should be 



• The A. T. Is hers Incorre c t la omitting * e Jr?, 
fifes artirls. 


Vat. (Mall, 
rWwyt**’ 


♦ Perhaps cootracted from C^3^C (Oeser > 

► U7» 6). 

* h is |ino dUlsrritlj on each occuirencr in • a< b 


of the two ftremt CoJIres : 

XiBfsar « Alex, lomm, 

lf7vr«M. l~r*u, SMB«r.l 

•4 The anrieot name. •»)• DirtrVh. stfll ext 
ASr< fj-.Ver which stiwlrhse fmtu the *wU 
the *koert ci-TA towards EcP« (0*. M4r. 

p. 867 V. 
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SHUSHAN 

ths Mention of the extent of the Amalekite terri- 
tory, riven in tlib |wssage, “ And Saul smote the 
Amafokites from llavibb [until] thou couiest to 
Sbnr, that [is] over against Egypt" (1 Saiu. xv. 
7 u It is also important to notice that the Geshu- 
rites, Gezr'.tes, and Amalekite*. whom I>nvid smote, 
sredescriled as “ from an ancient period the in- 
habitants of the land, a« thou contest to Shur. even 
vote the land of Egypt" (xxvii. 8). ilie Wilder- 
mem of Shur was entered by the Israelites after 
they hai eras*! the 11*1 Sea (Ex. xv. 22, 24). It 
wasabo called the Wilderness of Etham (Num. 
xxxiiL 8 ». The first passage presents one difficulty, 
opoo which the LXX. and Vulg. throw iio light, 
b the inetilion of Assyria. If, however, we com- 
part b with later placet, we find 
here, remarkably like vfFOSl in 1 Sum. 

xxviL 8, and "A** *JF02l in xr. 7, at tlwmgh the 
■w phnae had lieen originally found in the first 
•• a gkres, h it it may liave lieen tliere transposed, 
and hate originally followed the mention of llavi- 
bh. In tlie notices of the Amalekite and Ishmael- 
fce region, in which thedatter succeeiled tlw former, 
them can lie no question that a strip of northern 
Arabia b intended, stretching from the Isthmus of 
Sms towarJs and |woUihly to the Persian Gulf. 
The name of tlie wilderness may peihap* indicate a 
■omewhat southern position. Shur may thus have 
Irem a fort ified town east of the ancient head o r 
the Red Sen, lust in the hands of tlie Aral*, or at 
me time tlie Philistines, not of the Egyptians. 
From its Ireing spoken of as a limit, it wa< proV 
shly fit bet Arabian town before entering Egypt. 
The hbrogh phk inscriptions hare not been found 
to throw any light upon this question. The 
SHAKA or SI I ALA mentioned in them U an im- 
portant coantry, |ierha|H S)ria. K. S. P. 

SHUSHAN CJinW: 2n<ra, 1 2»*r<U:] Su- 
rm) b said to liave received its name from the 
sboadauce of tlie lily (Shi slow or Shishanah) in 
fes aeighUirliood (Atlien. xii. 514). It was one of 
the amt important towns in tlie whole East, and 
aepdres to be descrilwd at some length. 

L History. — Susa was originally the capital of 
the man try culled in Scripture Elam, and by the 
dremcal writer «, sometimes Chsta (K«r<rfa), some- 
times Swat* or Soriana. [Ki.axi.] Its foundation 
b tbmght to date from a time anterior to Cliedor- 
bomsr, as the remains found on the site liave often 
s character of very high antiquity. The first dis- 
tinct mentioM of the town that has lieen as ret 
tread is in tlie inscriptions of Asthurhani jtttL, the 
ore and successor of Ksar-Haddon, who states that 
he took the place, and exhibits a ground- plan of it 
opoo hb sculptures ( I Aysrd, Nin. ami bob. pp. 
452, 4-V1). Tlie date of tliu monument is about 
a c. CrtO- We next find Susa in tlie possession of 
ths UabykMiasna. to wlioin Elam had probably 
pod at the division of tlie Assyrian empire made 
by Cya tares and Xaboftobssar. In the last year 
«f Uebhanar (a. c. 548), Daniel, while still a 
Bafayiocuan salted, b there on the king's husinere, 
sad “ at Shuahan in tlie palace " sees his famous 
rireaa of the ram and be-guat (Dan. viii. 2). The 
smqm st of llahylon by Cyrus transferred Susa to 
the Pina* dominion; and it was not long before 


* Vat oaly am tb pares* dtAeolt, bat thev were 

re fee preaaa dam of semi-todepaodrat tribes, who bv- 
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the Acbcmeniwi prince, determined to make it the 
capital of their whole empire, and the chief place 
of their own residence. According to some writera 
(Xen. Cyrop. viii. 0, § 22; Strab. xv. 3, § 2), the 
change whs made by Cyrus ; according to others 
(Ctes. buc. Pert. § 0; Herod, iii. 30, 65, 70), it 
hud at any rate taken place liefore the death of 
Cambyses; but, according to the evidence of the 
place itself and of tlie other Achaenienian monu- 
ments, it would seem most probable that the trans- 
fer was really the work of 1 >arius Hystaspis, who b 
found to have keen (as Pliny said, //. A', vi. 27) 
the founder of the great palace there — the building 
so graphically described in the book of Esther (i. 5, 
6). ‘Hie reasons which induced tlie change are 
tolerably apparent. After the conquest of Uabj- 
loiiia and Egypt, the western provinces of the em- 
pire were become by far the most important, and 
the court could no longer be conveniently fixed 
east of Zagros, either at Mcbatann (Hattiwlan) or 
at Pasargadse (Murgnub), which were cut off from 
the Me*opotamifui plain by the difficulty of the 
passes for fully one half of the year." U was ne- 
cessary to find a capital west of the mountains, and 
here Ruby loti and Susa presented themselves, each 
with its peculiar advantage*. Darius (woliably pre- 
ferred Susa, first, on account of its vicinity to Per- 
sia (Strab. xv. 3, $ 2); secondly, because it was 
cooler Hum Rabvlon, being nearer the mountain- 
chain ; and thirdly, liecause of the excellence of the 
water there ( Geograph . Jouru. ix. 70). Susa ac- 
cordingly became tlie nietropolb of Persia, and is 
recognized aa such by ^Eschylus (Per* 16, 124* 
Ac.), Herodotus (v. 25, 49, Ac.), Ctesias (Pert. 
Exc. passim), Strabo (xv. 3, § 2), and almost all 
tlie best writers. The court must liave resided 
there during tlie greater part of the year, only 
quitting it regularly for Eelatana or Persepolb in 
the height of summer, and perlutps sometimes 
leaving it for Rah} Ion in the depth of winter (teo 
Kawl in ton’s Herodotus, iii. 256). Susa retained 
its preeminence to tlie period of the Macedonian 
conquest, when Alexander found there above twelve 
millions sterling, and all the regalia of the Great 
King (Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 16). After this it 
declined. Tlie preference of Alexander for Baby- 
lon caused tlie neglect of Susa by his successors, 
none of whom e\er made it their capital city. We 
heir of it once only in their wars, when it falb Into 
the power of Autigonus (n. c. 315), who obtaiut 
treasure there to tlie amount of three million* and 
a half of our money (Diod. Sic. xix. 48, § 7). 
Nearly a century later (n. c. 221) Susa was at- 
tacked by Molo in hb relieUion against Autiochus 
the Great; he took the town, but failed in his at- 
tempt upon tlie citadel (Polyb. v. 48, § 14). We 
hear of it again at the time of the Arabian con- 
quest of Persia, when it was bravely defended by 
Hormttzan (I ./oft us, Chohhrt ami Sitsianrt, p. 344). 

2. Position, etc. — A good deal of uncertainty 
has existed concerning tlie (losition of Susa. While 
most historians and comparative geographers have 
inclined to identify it with tlie modern Sns or 67/ ask , 
which U in lat. 32° 10', long. 48° 26' E. from 
Greenwich, between the Shu|iur and tlie river of 
Dixful, tliere have not l«een wanting some to main- 
tain the rival claims of Shuster , which is situated 
on the left bank of the Kuran, more than half a 


led a toll on all passengers, evea the Persian klngi 
thsmsslvss (Strab. xv. 8, $ 4). 
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degree further to the eastward. A third candidate 
for tlie honor has even been started, and it has 
oeen maintained with much learning and ingenuity 
that Susxn, on the right bank of the same stream, 
00 or GO miles above Shatter, ia, if not the Susa 
ef the Greeks and liomntis, at any rate the Shushan 
* of Scripture ( Utoyr. Juurn. ix. 85). But a care- 
ful examination of those several spots lias finally 
caused n general acquiescence in the lielief that Sut 
alone ia entitled to the honor of representing at 
Mice the Scriptural Shushan and the Suaa of the 
, classical writers (see l>oftus, Chnhkm and Sudomt f 
+ p. 3-38 ; Smith, Diction-fry of Gtoyrojdty, sub voc.; 
ltawlinson, /lent tot ut % iii. 254). The difficulties 
. caused by the seemingly confused accounts of the 
ancient writers, of whom some pktee Susa on the 
Ghoaspes (Herod, v. 49, 52; Strain xr. 3, § 4; Q. 
Curt. v. 2), some on the Kuheus (Arr. fixp. At. 
Tti. 7; Ttol. vi. 3: Plin. //. N. vi. 27), have been 
removal by a careful survey of the ground, from 
which it appear* that theChunspes (Kerlhah) orig- 
inally bifurcated at Pai /*<//, 20 miles above Susa, 
the right itrui kee{iiiig its present course, while the 
left flowed a little to the rest of Sus, and, al sorb- 


ing the Shapur about 12 miles below the nb* 
flowed on somewhat east of south, and joined ths 
Korun (I’asitigru) at Ahtotz. 'Hie left knack sf 
tlie Clioaspes was sometimes called by that mbs, 
but more properly lore tlie appeUttiou of Kalsnu 
(Ulai of Daniel). Susa thus lay between the tow 
streams of the Kuheus and tlie Sliaimr. the biter 
of which, being firoiiably joined to the Kubrat is 
canals, was reckoned a part of it : and hence I’Ll* 
said that the Hula* us sun onmiai the citadel id 
Susa (/. i. c.). At tlie distance of a few muss 
east and west of Ute city were twno oilier streams — 
the (oprates or river of Dizful. ami tlie right ara 
of the Clioaspes (tlie modem Kerlhnh). Thus ths 
country about Susa wras most abundantly watered: 
ami hence the luxuriance and fertility miadd 
alike by ancient and modern authors (Albert, si. 
513; Ucogntjtit. Jours, ix. 71). The A'rrUri 
water was moreover regarded as of peculiar cud- 
knee; it was the only water drunk by the GnU 
King, and was always carried with him on bi 
joumeis and foreign expeditions (llerod. i. 138. 
Phit. dt Exit. ii. GO I, I); Atlien. iKipm. it 17L 
4c.). Kveu at tlie jirewent day it b ce le b r a ted for 



No. 1. 


Plan of tbs Ruins of Su 


lightness and purity, and the natives prise it above 
that of almost all other streams (Geoyr. Joum . ix. 
70,89). 

3. time ml Detcri/dion of the Point. — Tlie 
ruins of Susa voter a snnee alout 6.000 feet long 
from east to west, by 4.500 feet broad from north 
to south. Hie circumference of the whole, exclu- 
sive of ontlving and rompnrntively insignificant 
mounds, is si out three miles. According to Mr. 
Ixiflus. ‘ the principal existing remains consist of 
four s|Kicioos hrtitieisl | da t forms, distinctly se|iarate 
from eneh other. Of these the western mound is 
the smallest in siqierficial extent, but considerably 
the most lofty and important .... Its highest 


point is 119 feet abate the level of the 
(Slrnpur). In form it is an i nrg ufa r. 

! gled triangle, with its comers rounded «df. ad *» 
lvwe facing nearly due east It U sppomttfr **»- 
, structe«l of earth, gravel, and snn-dred 1 rich. srr 
| tions living exposed in numerous mites yetshrsd 
by tlie rains of winter. Tlie shies are ss pqe* 
diet ilar as to lie inaecessil b to a Iwe nsu n 
’ at three pb^e*. The tneemneiuewt row tl the 
mit is al out 2.850 feet In the ventre t* a «W* 
circular depression, prolwddv a brrr « 

( rounded by elevated piles of twiildings. the fafl A 
i which lias given the present eonfiguratw »• tie 
| surface. Here and there aie < 
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• of I rick mils, which show Unit the pre sen t 
it km of tlie mound lias leen attained by much 
«t superposition ” ( Chaltkza awl Stuinn t % 
p. 314). Mr. I (41 ii* irjpinii Uiis mound as indu- 
UtaJJv the rvuuiiM of tiir famous citadel (Sjtpa or 
farptaAjv) of Sim, so frequently nteuUoned by 
the ancient wr.tm (Herod. iii. 68; Polyb. v. 48, 
( 14: Stra'i. xv. 3, § 2; Arr. Exp. AL iii. JO, Ac.). 
■Sqoniel from the citudel on the west by a 
chaand or mine, tlie bottom of which it on a 
1ml with the external deceit, is the great central 
pbffarm. covering upwards of sixty acres (No. 3 
on the I’Uu). The highest point it on the tout!) 
aide, where it presents generally a perpendicular 
mrpiiirttt to the |4nin. and rises to an deration 
«f about 70 feet: on tlie east and north it does not 
exceed 40 or 50 feet. Tlie cast lace measures 3,000 
feet b length. Knormous ravines penetrate to the 
wry heart of the mound " (l/iftus, p. 345). The 
third piriform (No. 2 on tlie Pkn) lies towards the 
aarth, and is •* a considerable square mass,” about 
a timmnd feet eich way. It abuts on the central 
pbtfenn at its northwestern extremity, but 
is separated from it by “ a slight hollow,*' 
which ** was perlta|« an ancient roadway ’’ 
(LoAus, &•/.). These three mounds form 
together s kateuge sh.i|«d mass, 4,500 feet 
faqg aid nearly 3.000 fret broad, pointing in 
da langtr dircctiou a little west of north. 

East of them h the loiirtli pbtfonu, which is 
wry retentive bit of much lower elevation 
thaa the rot (No. 4 on the Plan). Its plan 
• wry irregular: in its dimensions it about 
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numbered 1, % 3, 4) were found trilingual inscrip. 
tions in the languages adopted by the Aduemenian 
kings at Uehistnn and elsewhere, hnt all were so 
much injured by the hill of the siiperincnmlient 
mass that not one was complete, and mifortiiiiatdy 
the Persian text, which could have been read with 
most certainty, was tlie least perfect of any. Not* 
withstanding this, Mr. Kdwin Norris, with h's usual 
ingenuity, by a c:irv fill compar son of the whole, 
made out the meaning of the first port certainly, 
of tlie Litter half with very tolerable precision. 
As this inscription con'aiw nearly all we know of 
the history of this building, we quote it entire from 
Jaunt. .h. &v., vol xv. 162: *• Says Artaxerxes 
(Mnemon), tbe Gre.it King, ths King of Kings, tlie 
King of tbe Country, the King of the Kartli, the 
son of King Darius — Darius was the son of King 
Artaxerxes — Artaxerxes was the son of Xerxes 
— Xerxes was the sou of King Darius — Ihirius 
was the son of Hystnajies the Aohiemenhtn — 
Darius my ancestor anciently Imilt this temple, 
aud afterward^ it was repaired by Artaxerxes 


Brood ihts eastern platform a number of 
be moulds sre tmcrd le. extending nearly 
to the lUzful river; bill there are no remains 


rum sre contained within a circuniferenee of 
bout seven miles ((jri*,rajtlt. Jtmrn. ix. 71) 
G. R. 


bo* <>f Kan. in tlie mounds at Susa, in tbe 
tow 1851, resulted in tlie discovery of tlie 
bn of three columns, marked 5, 6, and 7 
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No. 2. Plan of the Gnat Palaeo at So 


w the aeeiMii|iaii.v ing pLm ( wood-cut No. 2 ). These 
woe baud to Ire 27 fret 6 inches apart from centre 
to ware, and as they were very similar to the 
bwi uf the great luill known popularly as the Chel 
Hbr at Prrwpnlis. it was assumed that another 
t*v souhl le Guild at a like distance inwards. 
Hfe» sere seronUngly dug, ami afterwards trenches 
ba, without any Mirc***sTul result, as it bnp- 
pwnt to l« on tlie sjsri wliere the walls originally 
tod, and where no columns, consequently, could 
brenWed. Had any trustworthy restoration of 
the I’crwrptditan hall Ireen |Hihlislied at that time, 
IbsMtake would have Ireen avoided, but at none 
tore fritted tire cqiportunity was nearly lost Aw our 
besfcbig arqtainted with one of tlie most interest* 
be mm oMtnrctnl with liihle history which now 
oht «it of Svria. Fortunately in tbe following 
?to Ur. liAm reunited tire ex^vations with more 
toaem, snd veittainel the position of all tlie 72 
■bus of which tlie original building was coin* 
Ptoi Only one lane had l«en entirely removed, 
•d as that was in tlie midst of tbe central plw- 
K b alreence threw no doubt on any part of the 
■■■tgtoiU. Om the hears of four of the columns 
to w wwd (abadrd darker oa tha plan, and 


my grandfather. By the aid of Orntazd I placed 
tlie effigies of Tanaites and Mitbra in this tem* 
|de. May Ormazd, Tanaites, and Mithra protect 
me, with tbe other Gods, and all that I bare 
done ....*’ 

Tbe bases uncovered by Mr. Lofltts were arranged 
ns on tbe wood-cut No 2, reduced from that given 
at page 366 of his ChnliLon ami Serif no, and most 
fortunately it is found on examination that the 
building was an exact counterpart of the celebrated 
Chel Minar at Persepoiis. They sre in fact more 
like one anotlier than almost any oilier two I mild* 
iugs of antiquity, and consequently wliat is wanting 
in tlie one may safely be supplied from tbe other, if 
it exists there. 

Their age is nearly the same, that at Susa having 
been commenced by Darius HvstaapU. that at Per- 
sepolis — if one tuny trust the inscription on iU 
staircase (./. A. S. x. 326) — was Imilt entirely by 
Xerxes. Their dimensions are practically identical, 
tlie width of that at Susa, according to Mr. IjoBus, 
being 345 feet, the depth N. and S. 244. 'ITie cor- 
responding dimensions at Persepoiis, according to 
Flaudin and Coate s survey, are 357.6 by 254.6, or 
from 10 to 12 feet in exoea; but tbe Uifikrsuoi 
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fr»*m am ml drsrreyaxjry. 

The i.umler of (tiimi.i rzA 
are identical in the mo icii;.:-gs. and the detail* 
•f the xmiteetare ere 



tali see fowl ed by 96 eofawma, open* 4 

feet in bright, and spaced equidfetutl frwc oat 
M uoot 27 feet 6 inches from emu* la 

eetoe. 

4 ta the exterior of Una, separated from it b« 
prartieaU v the same *o villa 18 feet in thickness. mere three sprat pnrrhr\ 
ter as they ear. be male each n . ra wi ng 2 JO feet in width by 65 its depth. 
«t Bat m no p-Hir and «;fMrtd bj 12 eolttnina whose man met* «► 
h standing at Sssa. xt d me dent ■ itb those of the interior. These sere te* 
do capital was fern*] yuod duo 4 the gnat andfenee halls of the fzurc. 
entire or wiHt to. it m and served the same pnrposes as the Howe .a La 
Drjt easr la fed quite K«t4 of Lebanon in sjoamri palace. li**i*i iW 
sore that the annexed d.mensiom were soniewliat different, 150 (at (m 7* 
rcstoTat oo (wood-cat • these por ches were also identical, as ter as u« sad 
No. 3 is in all r es p ect s arra ng e m e n t go, with tlie throne- rooms in the par 
correct. It is reduced aces of Delhi or Agra, or those which are used a 
from one made by Mr this day hi the palace at I*|alian. 

CbnrrLilL wiio actons- The western porch would be ajipropriate to ur> 
pan ird Mr. IxJ’um in ing ceremonials, the eadem to those of the after 
his explorations. If it noun. Thera was no porch, as we might expert a 
is so. h appears that that climate, to the south, bat the pnnci|«i cos. 
the gaeM differrtxe be- • both at Sosa and lYrsrpuli*, was that which herd 
tween the two tuiidings the worth with a slight inclination torch ths 
was that duuidr lull east. It was the Umaw-fuom. /*»r exetiln+r.d 
capitals were used in tlie palace, and an inspection of the ITan till %k.« 
the inter jut of tlie cm- tiow easily, by the arrangement of the itm • 
tnl square lull at Susa. t whole army of courtiers or of Iril titr4«ae» 
while tlieir use was ap- could file before the king without conlujouo or *>- 
projir lately confined to cumenfence. The bassi reliew 3a the stairs * 
tlie porticoes at i > enepolis in tect represent permanently tw psw 

olis. In otlier m|ccu cv**:on that on great festivals took jdace apas 
tiw height of tlie enpi- their steps; and a similar ammgvnies.l of sum 
til. which nieasures 28 was no doubt to be found at Susa when the jokes 
feet, is very nearly the was entire. 

same, but it is fuller, j It is by no mean* so dear to what nsr the cm> 
Vo. S Restored rtrvatioa and looks somewhat too tral hall was appropriated. 'Hie inarrijafo* ciwed 
of capital at Susa. heavy few the shaft that ' slove would lead us to suppose that it was a ua> 
supports it. Hi is defect was to a great extent cur- pie. properly so called, bat Ujc sacred and the me 
lected at Pcr^epolis, and may lui\e arisen from ular functions of tlie IVmm kings were m ss- 
tliose at Susa Icing tlie first translation of the inatrly blended together that it is niipmvlc w 
Nincvite wooden original into stone architecture. 

Tlie pillars at lYrsrjiolift vary from CO to G7 feet 
in lieiglit, and we may therefore assume that those 
at Susa were nearly tlie tame. No trace of the 
walls which enclosed these pillars sras detected at 
Susa, from which Mr. Ijnftiw assumes, somewhat 
too hastily, that none existed. As, howe\er, l»e {making offerings to the gods for victories — fee** 
could not make out tlie traces of tlie walls of any i pnrjMwe in fact requiring more than wswsl Watt m 
other of tlie numerous buildings which lie admits 1 solemnity ; but tliere amts no reason to a 
nice existed in tliese mounds, we ought not to lie jever was used for purdU festal or rustvnial j 
surprised at his r ot finding them in this instance. 

Fortunately at lYrsepolis sutticient remains still 
exist to enaide ns to Mipply tliis hiatus, tliough 
there also sun-burnt I rick was too much used for 
the walls, and if it were not that the jainlw of the 
door* and windows were generally of stone, we 
should lie as much at a loss there as at Susa. Tlie 
annexed wood -cut (Xo. 4), reprewnting the plan of 
the hull at I'ersejioli*, is restored from data an com- 
plete as scarcely to admit of doubt with regard to 
any part, and will suffice to explain the arrange- 
ment of I oth/» 

Both buildings consisted of a central ball, as 
nearly as may lie 2(K> feet square, and consequently, 
so for as we know, tlie largest interior of tlie an- 
cient world, with tlie single exception of tlie great 
hall at Kamac, which covers &8.TJ0 square feet, 
while tliis only extends to 40, 000. 


to draw a line anywhere, or say bow far **s 
cdla " or ** palace hall ** would l-e a correct *h*c 
nation for tliia part of tlie building. It |r-Wi’ 
was used for all great semi-religion* ecrew aam 
such as the coronation or enthmuizatiaw ef #» 
king — at such ceremonies as returning thaiks r 


for which it is singularly ill suited. 

From what we know of the buildings si I 
olis, we may as sert, almust with certainty, that tk 
King's Hate,” wliere Monlecai sat < hath w. fl . 
and wliere so many of tlie transaction* of tW te* 
of Father took jdace, was a square kail iw u sd c m 
So. 5). measuring pmhaldy a little more tiar id 
feet each way. and with ibr roof tatfqaeicd b far 
pillars in the centre, and that this stood at a be 
t at ice of about 150 or 200 feet (non the InMd 
tlie nortliern portico, where its rennirs wiil 
bly now lie found when lutAed fur. We a»» she 
\te tolerably certain tliat the inner mart, 
KstJier appeared to implore the king s ln»r la^ 
v. 1 ), was the space between tlie nun hern |utu 
and this square building. the o«itrr ic»r the 
space between the “ King’s 4i.*te ** and the 
Dotb the Ter- lem terrace wwU. We may also pmlnlf wits U- 
I entitle certainty that tlie - Koyal Hamm" a f 


a for details of this restoration, see Tk/ Pn/ae** of 
Him re ft end Ptrsepolis Restored. By Ja». Vergusson 
FobUshsd in Ufil. 


and the 1 Home of the Women (is », II 
situated behit d this great hall k> the 
or between it and the citadel, and hoeing a 
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•oauMraicatioci with it either by means of a bridge 
vm the ravine, or a corned way under ground, 
•ost probably tlie lonner. 

There teems alto no reaaonalile doubt but that it 
vat in front of one of the lateral porticoes of this 
htidiqg that lung Ahrousrus (Xerxes) M made a 


feast unto all the people that were present In Shu* 
shan the palace, both unto great and small, seven 
days in the court of the gorthen of the kinyt pal* 
net ; where were white, green, and blue hangings, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings and pillars of marble: the beds were of gold 



>©. 4. Battered plan of Great Hall of Xerxes at Per*® poll*. Seal* 100 fret to an loch. 


mi silver upon a pavement of ml and blue and 
vbiti and hbek nmrMe ” (Hath. i. 5, 6). From 
Ikw it is evident that the feast took place, not in 
tlie interior of any 

r 1 ® (IT T T ‘ I 01,1 ‘l 001 ^ 

Jjl Kmuhv>* 1 in tents erected in 
J one of the courts of 
f J the palace, such as we 

# # KjH may easily fancy ex- 

Mfl ittexl in front of either 

1 0 O 1 59 Hie eastern or western 

porclies of the great 
f l cent ml ImiMuig. 

■m^fl ffcr J lie whole of this 

«£JE9hI great group of build- 
* iugs was raised on an 

la. t Retocnl plan of the artificial mound, near- 
"Khu'MH te” at palace of ^ „q in re iu plan, 

measuring al*out 
lab UK> fc* to mi Inch. ] 000 f>rt „ ch „ Vi 

rod riang to a height apparently of 60 or 60 feet 
•here the phin. As the princi|rd Imilding must, 
Kb thane at Persepofis. have had a fnt ir or raised 
[ rKumcJ al*ove it* roof, its height could 
rot hare l«en lees than 100 or 120 feet, and it* 
dii slbn at«ne the plain must consequently have 
taw 170 or 200 feet. 

It would l« diSenlt to conceive anything much 
pander in an architectural point of view than such 
a building. rising to such a lieight out of a group 
4 subordinate pekoe-building*, intervened with 


trees and shrubs, ami the whole lusod on such a 
terrace, rising from tlie fiat hut fertile plains that 
are watered by tlie Kubeus at its base. J. F 
8HU'SHAN-E'DUTH. “ To tlie chief mu- 
sician upon Shuslian-Kduth ” (rVTT^ 
is plainly a musical direction, whatever else may 
be obscure alsout it IPs. lx.)* !» P* Ixxx. we 
have the fuller plimse u Shoshannim-eduth,** of 
which Koediger regards Shmhan-eiliitli as an ab- 
breviation (liesen. The*, p. 1*185). As it now 
stands it denotes “ the lily of testimony,” and pos- 
sibly contains tlie first words of some Psalm to the 
melody of which that to which it was prefixed was 

sung; and tlie preposition Vp, '"l (A. V. “upon**) 
would then signify “ after, in the manner of.” in- 
dicating to tlie conductor of the Temple-choir the 
air which he was to follow. If, however, Pnediger 
is correct in his conjecture that Shtwhnn ednth is 
merely an abbreviation for Shoshaiir.im-ednth, the 
translation of tlie words nU»ve given would be In- 
correct. The l.XX. and Vulgate appear to have 

read D'‘3$rp"bp, for tliey render rots uAAoiw* - 
(hproptpovt and pro kit tpu immutakuotur respec- 
tively. In the LXX., rVfTO, *erW/A, becomes 

"tSP, *&/, fri. There does not appear to be much 
support for the view taken by tonie (as by Joel 
Bril) that Shushan-ediith is a musical instrument, 
so caUrd from its resemblance to a lily iu shape 
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S-* .Ofc. .rr^, h.4 .', jo. arua"- w -« - . -JO- 

ia» >,r n . ir u »»i <» s to — trr n lts 
eC *•. .* ^-^i» * »*► n rw» "tra W xL m n 

% % *m mm *.,* n."i *nr n -v 2- *r 
» <--H a* r^anr.»« -<** «' 

9b*** *+ i« *- 'f .»"*> « ^ f **■*. w * imi 

f>r-^ . ^ tan *./{'# ai'^r 'rn* ir*r. a*rt 
0 0^ A '/ f/K »-* til rn I'M 

+ •»**'* • •* • *, i< r,-*-!,-* * V. j* jk-» 

Mai */# • %9 • m < > ^ r v* > r. -w :« ^ ■■rrrtief i 

Hr '!#♦-/.#► jwant/*, sut '* js##t.»fr-JCnB 

|s/rn Wf*r r„*-r «Vafn, A Mi L.^» er»-*» at wr ±i. 

|i^ r^i> rka/f M r*-* r.r^ri V til two p 9T0XJXZT*. Ik- 
fA a'l «t d JVaUtJi, wls*e farrria^ m mA dia- 
i.i»r|| >( ,t*A f 4ial n eMdiM*t«I throng Tefcah, and 

nMwf I a»,d I Guilin, to Joahua the eon of 

ffnn, alt// fliij* ai-ja-nM I// la* j.Lvwl in the twelfth 
gem-r tli/rfi from or. «• aortic reckon, in the 

wiyhlcrmfh Obrio'nli, therefore, tlte test in 1 
t hr *b U rorrn pt. Ihe following obeerrationa 
Will |«rlm|M naal*t its to rralore it. 

I, lh* imtim that are refuelled over and over 
•ualn, either In Identical or in illicitly varied forma, 

a With the arMo, *i V/ U the origin of the Ital. 
Mw«a, Vr h>lh, mill Kii(IUh Ini*. I 

4 The MaiuarHao teat, followed by the LXX. and 





“ja a - a-k-i h r mi saw was w<nn Aeaa* 
r« t» *na 1-* i »-r rev «-eo. «a 

W ltv* 2» e u wa c r* « r» j *_fc» 4m 
: w r *_ nu i m» - "e ure m * >ek. « Uf* 

.i-j *«i . •J?. . r Pfl ’ti » ^ 

, .™in -*•'1 «4 • *.* «.■< 

un. i- e t.-iis - /vwiH r retui Ba- 

t... . i • n •* e a IM9 etcfMBl OWtdfo 

-w: si co< *•*£. - ae *r '-he Ht -«rw a S 
".at * a-c «r v xux L*s * erera awt Mat*** 
ji* le ^ '' ■ i cjw i ien a 1 ilr u 1 
* . af x wno -• a e-rrrd n —a i * i X^red V v >- 
Ur 2 ns r_ I4-t* HI * araer we tWr ka^ 
xi*r eew rifwati rf an ti • MS, w< ae 

jja. 1'tsatkr .rec h ^ . l «t *• Uvef l« 
jin. eurr pima I. or m the pm i i ef «*earfo> 
»t.-t tfc bi the Irmj enrtwe with the am d tatk 
If mo, we Lite neutawi 4nt w tv. 9d tk M 
£li ie» of kifhnA recLotwd u. Naa inu iaek . 
>)u'bHiii. I Wed or ike her. 1~*i *fh w Tahew, ■« 
liedah or Kraau the ana of Shnahrlah : and we ae 
tiim, prrhapa, luhl boa TibtL Breed, and "d*- 
t hr lab. or the rhua called after them, rat le h^ 

(TTH?) Laadaa (or b>wa>. ShotWBh a aa. aaa 
were killed by the tamo of (Utk. nd Wtvr 
fiat her mourned them. *Tbia Irada to ae am 'id 
anotlier branch of the trilw of Ffknuw. d «i-‘k 
Heriab waa the l»ead, and arbuae da a: hi re er aw 
(for it ia not clear which aaa aaaaaft ) waf hhreB 


the Syria t, and two or three (bk 1199 , rat !*• 
and om Ueb. MS. read* EJmm tar Leedaa re 1 CM 
vtl. 18 (Barrington, UtmmL ldtev 


L 
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)** wbo built the upper and lower Beth- 
tens (in the border of Betjxuiin and Ephraim), 
md UsHu-Storah, a town evidently to called from 
few (Sberah's) ear-ring. The writer tl>en returns 
to his genealogy, Iwginning, according to the 1*XX., 
with Ijndan. But the fragment of bhuthelab’s 
mas in nr. S3, dearly shows that the genealogy 
•f Joshua which is here given, is taken up from 
teat name in ver. 20> The clause |wobably be- 
pa, - the sons of ShutheUh, Laadmt (or, of Eran) 
fea am," etc. But the question remains whether 
thr transaction which was so fatal to the Kphraira- 
ta oecanwd really in Ephraim's lifetime, and that 
rf kis sons and grandsou, or whether it belongs to 
the thus* after the entrance into Canaan ; or, in 
*tor words, whether we are to understand, by 
Kpbn^ Shatbdah, etc., the individuals who bore 
'*m names, or the tribe and the families which 
r r nag torn them. Ewald and Bunsen, under- 
amding the names personally, of oourse refer the 
wwwfect i on to the time of the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Goshen, while Lepsaue merely points out the 
eonfmaoa and Inconsistencies in the narrative, 
though he apparently suspects that the event oc- 
(BTfei in Palestine after the Exodus. In the G*e~ 


mat of tmr Lard Jems Christ, p. 365, the writer 
of tins article had suggested that it was the men of 
ijath who had come date* into Goshen to steal the 
‘attk of the Israelites, in order to obviate the ob- 
pctaou from the word '‘came down." [See too 
Era rat a II.] But subsequent consideration has 
^jatirf another possible way of understanding 
ike | — rcr. which is also advocated by llert beau, 
a the Karsg. extytl. Jlrrnib. g A. T. Accord- 
ant to this view, the slaughter of the Ephraimites 
took pbes after the settlement in Canaan, and the 
want related in 1 Chr. will. 13, in wbL*h Beriah 
dn task part, had a dose connection with it. The 
mm therefor* of the patriarch, and fathers of 


families, must he understood of the families which 
y ieig from them [N felt km (All, iii. 2035 a], and 
Botham well oompaies Jndg. xxL 6. By Ephraim 
I Chr. vii. 22. 23), we must hi this case under- 
mad the then head of the tribe, who was probably 
lakni/ and this would go tar to justify the eon- 


jntsre in Gem*hg. p. 384, that Sherah (= rP£) 
•a the daughter of Joshua, arrived at by compar- 
m to Josh. xht. 49, 50; 1 Chr. vil. 30, and by 
tosmiag that the latter passage Is Joshua’s gene- 
alogy. Beriah would seem, from l Chr. vi&i. 13, to 
tom obtained an inheritance in Beqjamin, and also 
a Asher, where we find him and “ his sister Serah " 

nTp) faa 1 Chr. viL 30. It is, however, impos- 
ed to qmk with certainty where we have such 
*u*y infonaation. Dertbeau's suggestion that 
toto was adopted into the family of the Ephra- 
■wkm, a ineonsietent with the precision of the 
OfeauS (1 Chr. vii. 33), and therefore inadmis- 
dto. StiU, potting together the insuperable diffi- 
*dri« in an dera ta nding the passage of the literal 
*»h nto. and hie Htenl sons and daughter, with 
'•to fret that the settlements of the Ephraimites In 
■to aornttoDous district, when Beth horou, Geser, 
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Timnath-Serah, etc., ley, were exactly suited for a 
descent upon the plains of the Philistine country 
where the men of Gath fed their cattle, and with 
the ftirtlier facts that the Ephraimites encountered 
a successful opposition from the Canaan ites in 
Gezer (Josh. xvi. 10; Judg. i. 29), and that they 
apparently called in bier the Ueqjamites to ltelp 
them in driving away the men of Gath ( 1 Chr. 
viii. 13), it seems best to understand the narrative 
as of the times after the entrance into Canaan. 

A. C. II. 

• SHUTTLE. [HASDicnAFT; Wkavi.no.] 

SI 7 A (Ny*D : *A<r ovlai [FA. lorro via;] Alex. 
lieuai Siati). “The children of Sia" were a 
family of Xethinim who returned with Zerobbabel 
(Neb. vii. 47). The name is written Siaua in 
Esr. ii. 44, and Sud in 1 Esdr. v. 29. 

81‘AHA (HnS'D: W ; [Vat. 3«qx;] 
Alex. A <raai Siia) = Sia (Ezr. ii. 44). 

8IB-BKCAI [3 •jrl ] ('???: 2<3»x<< [Vat 
Ot0»xa] in 8 mi., 2o8°x ai 1" Chr.; Alex. Sr- 
&0X au * 2ofioxnJ : SobtcAnl). Sibbeciiai the 
Hushathito (2 Sa:n. xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xxvii. 11). 

SIB'BECHAI [3 «;l.] ('730: Xofaxali 
[FA. in 1 Chr. ix., 2>3oxf :] Alex 2o$$axcu hi 1 
Chr. xx. 4: Sobbock if, £Htb*>cAm). One of David’s 
guard, and eighth captain for the eighth month of 
24,000 roeu of the king's army (1 Chr. xi. 29, 
xxvii. 11). He belonged to one of the principal 
families of Judah, the Zarhites, or descendants 
of Zerah, and is called “the Uushathite," prob- 
ably from the phee of his birth. Joerphus (.4a/. 
vii. 12, $ 2) calls him “the Hittlte," hut this is no 
doubt an e^ror. Sibbechai’s great exploit, which 
gave him a pi ice among the mighty men of David's 
army, was bis single combat with Soph, or Sippai, 
the Philistine giant, in the battle at Gezer, or Gob 
(2 Sam. xxi. 18; 1 Cbr. xx. 4). In 2 Sam. xxiii. 
27 his name is written Mkbunxai by a mistake of 
the copyist. Josephus says that he slew “ many " 
who boasted that they were of the descent of the 

giants, apparently rending for 'UD In 1 

Chr. xx. 4. [Sibbecai.] 

8IBBOLBTB (dHsD: SUMeih). Tbr 
Ephraimite (or, according to the text, tlie F.ph- 
rathite) pronunciation of the word Shibboleth 
(Jndg. xii. 6). The LXX. do not represent Sib- 
boletb at alL [See Siiibbolktii.] G. 

BIB'MAH (np?® [bnlvux-phct, FUrrt]: 
Ittoult in J». [Rom. *Air<pi»u( t FA. 1 tUrtpiuin, 
Vat. FA.*] sMTcmfui: Sab una). A town on the 
east of the Jordan, one of those which were taken 
and occupied by the tribe of Iteuheu (Josh. xiH. 
19). In the original catalogue of tlioee places it 
appears as Siikham and Siiiumaii (the latter 
merely an inaccurate variation of the A. V.). 
like most of the Transjordan ic placet, Sihniah 
disappears from view during the main part of the 
Jewish history. We, however, gain a parting 
glimpse of it in the lament over Moah pronounced 
by Isaiah and by Jeremiah (la. xvi. 8, 9; Jer. xlviiL 


9 ft nuns highly Improbable, not to say fmpoari- 
•to, tost a Mural frtaghtor or giamfala^htsr of 
totofetm MoaM have built thsss eittos, whloh must 
toas butlt after tfas sutraaes loto Ghoaao. 

* It toss ast appsw who fttphah aod Pssheph art. 
*Ma aus is ha asgsatofi out of life ptoss, as ia tfas 


Alex. LXX. It to after Lsadsa, threw corrupted late 
Ostoarta. 

e There to do emotion etoewbeiw of say posterity el 
Joefaoa. The Jewish tradition amlgoed him a wtft 
sad ehUdroo. [Kaui.] 
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12). It was them 
abundance and n«fa« « 
most bare been mariaib 
(bought worthy rf notice by tLoee who. Lb 
and Jmtuuk. bird rioae Id izid a m 
the renowned nuetirb of S» rtk U. t. i, 
“choicest vine ” m -vine of Sorcf*). Its vine 
yards were devastated, and the town doaltksa de- 
itroved by the w kord» of the brmthau ' who at 
some time nnknown appear la bare bid waste the 
whole of that o«.ce sni-Ii-»g and fertile district. 

Sibuah seems to hare been kuown to Eusebius 
“ S .bou*a " and Jerome ((W 
mc*t. in U’i 'mi. lil». r.) states that it was hardly 
500 paces distant from Ileal.' on. lie also speaks 
of it as one of the very strong cities i C>6tt m- 
Urtistimct) of that nrgiua. No trace of the name 
has leen discovered more recently, ami nothing 
resembling it is found in the excellent lists sf Dr. 
Eli Smith (Robinson, B*U Ren. ed. 1, App 109, 

no). a 

S1BRATM (TT^^D [<t Ui/M Acpw]: 
-0*pA)r 'EOpa^Ati^; [Alex. -#aaw)t E+pep’ 
q(A«i«p: Comp. XaBo^iw'] S>*6”n«l One of 
the landmarks on the i^ortlxm Umtwlary of the 
Holy Land as stated by K/t-kid (thru. 16V It 
occurs let ween Bcrothali and H run rbatt icon, and 
is described in the ruie passage as lung between 
the boundary of Damascus and that of Hamath. 
It has not been identified — and in the great 
obscurity of the specification of this boundary it 
is impossible to ay where it should be sought. 

G. 

81 CHEM (C3tp, i Sbccbca [ukwUrr. 
rithjr ) : "Xvx'ft ; A'e^ra V L The san>e well-known 
name — identical in tlie IWnew — with tliat which 
in all oilier places in the O. T. is accurately ren- 
dered by our translators Siikciikm. Here (Gen. 
xii. 0) its present form arises from a too dose ad- 
herence to tlie Vulgate, or rather perhaps from its 
non correspondeuce with the Hebrew baring been 
overlooked in the revision of 1611. 

Tlie unusual expression “ tlie |4aee of Sicbem ” 
may |ierbnps indicate that at that early age the 
city did rot exist The u oaks of Moroh '* were 
there, but the town of Shechem a yet was not, 
its “place** only was visited by the groat pa- 
triarch. 

2. (J r Surf/unr: r» Sick i /nit ) Ecclus. 1. 26. 
The Greek original here is in the form which is 
occasionally found in tlie O. T. as the equivalent 
of Siikciikm. If there oouki l« any dould that 
the son of Sirach was alluding in this passage to 
the Samaritans, who lived as they still live at 
Sheelietu, it would be disproved by tlie character- 
istic pun which be has perpetrated on the word 
Moreh, the ancient name of Shechem: ’’that fool- 
ish peofile (Aobr finpts) that dwell in Sicheiu." 

G. 

SICKLE. [Agkicultuuk, vol. i. p. 43.] 

SIOYON ( Juawr). A city mentioned with 
•evcral others [see Piiasklis] in 1 Mace. xr. 23. , 
The name is derived from a Punic root (nl*, til\ { 
* **), which alwajs implies a periodical market; 


SICYON 

and the original settlement was prshllj set h 
which the inhabitants of the narrow drip ef 
fertile sofl b et wee n the tuomitaiiw and tike mtbi 
1 shore of the Corinthian Gulf brought thrir pete 
: fcr e xp or ta tiop. Hie oldest name of the too m 
'the coast (the Sicyon of the times briars .lbs- 
ander) was said to have been A/yuUq, or ArpsAa. 
17m was perhaps the common native name, ud 
Sicyon that ghvn to it b j the Phanicaa tndn 
which would not unnaturally extrude the other a 
the pbee acquired commercial importance. It s 
this Sicyon. on the shore, which «w the setf 4 
| the government of the Orthagorids, to wbkk & 
' Clenthenea celebrated by Herodotus (r. 17' V 
longed.* But the Sicyon referred to in the had 
of M a cc a bee s is a more recent city, built oa us 
ate which served as an acropolis to the obi <m 
and distant from the shore from twelve to twin 
stades. Demetrius Pbliorcetes, in the yew 9J 
«• c., s u r pris e d tlie garrison which Itoire b at 
free years before placed there, and made hand 
master of the harbor and the lower (ova. TV 
acropolis was surrendered to him, and be then y* 
suaded the population, whom he restored to iv» 
pendence, to destroy the whole of the luldxgi 
adjacent to the harbor, and remove tbitber. tv 
site being one much more easily defemtUr, up 
ciaBj against any enemy who might attack trm 
the sea. Diodorus describes the new town a w 
eluding a large space so surrounded on cmy efr 
by precipices as to be unnpprouchalde Kv the as- 
chines which at that time were employed in sga 
and as possessing tlie great advantage of a pfecttM 
supply of water within its circuit. Modem trw 
eilers completely confirm his account. Mr < hii 
who, in 1857, descended upon Sicvon from •*» 
ridge of hills running east and west, and owmaM 
ing a splendid pro-pect of Itoth the [( orntkjr 
aiid Saronic] gulfs and tlie isthmus between.” rite 
two hours and a half of riding from the hirhed 
point, came to a rained bridge, probalJy inret 
at the bottom of a ravine, and tbrn ascended th 
right bank by a steep path. Along the asd ef 
this bill he traced fragments of the western ml 
of Sicyon. Tlie mounts! u which he had d a c redri 
did not fall towards the sew in a continuous dspt, 
but presented a succession of abrupt dewrets mi 
level terraces, severed at intervals by iferp isus 
and gorges, down which the mounuiir-ucita* 
make their way to the sea, spreading aQuri ® am 
the plain, about two miles in Lreodtb, wh*b Is 
Iwtween the lowest clifls and the shore. ** Hrtsws 
two such gorges, on a smooth expanse if t»ib> 
land overlooking the plain," stood tbe cii d 
Demetrius. 44 On every side are abrupt riifc. mi 
even at the southern extremity there is a lab 
transverse rent separating this from tbe next fb 
tenu. The ancient walls may be am at islrrmb 
along tlie edge of the cliff on all aides.” It • 
easy to conceive bow these advantages of part* 0 
must at once have fixed tbe attention of tbs pri 
engineer of antiquity — the l usieg rr. 

Demetrius established tlie forme of 
government in hit new city : but i 
era men t had by that time Iwcon 
in Hellas. In tbe uext half-century a i 


• T)t« statement of this pa s sa g e that Slbtnah waa 
"la Ullrad,’ coupled with Its distance from Ueshboo 
as given by Jennie, supports the local tzaditioa which 
pur« Mount Gilead south of tbe Jsbbak, If the Wady 

Ssrha be the Jsbbok. 


I Tbe rrnnmerrtsl ooaneetloa ef the finw d 
Orthagorids with Phoenicia b shewm by Ihs twUq 
of Ikrtestion braes In the treasury ef tbe (Wipri 
Myron at Olympia. The PhmuMaa (VVrtbsgMhs 
j waa neat to U (PauasalM, vLIMU 
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(pants sncccwfad ooe another, maintaining tbera- 
nhw l*j the aid of mercenaries, and by temporiz- 
ing with tl* rival sovereigns, who each endeavored 
to mmn the hegemony of the Grecian race. This 
•tale of things recei\ed a temporary check by the 
r&fta of A rat ns, himself a native of Sicyon, of 
•hidi his father lleinias for a time became dynast. 
Is bis twentieth year, being at the time in exile, 
to contrived to recover possession of the city and to 
sake it with the Achvan league. This was in the 
jesr 251 n. c , and it appears that at this time the 
Dorian population was so preponderant as to make 
tbs addition of the town to a confederation of 
Admits a nutter of remark. For the half century 
More the foundation of the new city, Sicyon had 
touted the anU-Lacedcmonian party in Pelopon- 
sese. taking active part with the Messeuians and 
Argues in support of Megalopolis, which Epami- 
sgadat bad founded as a counter-check to Sparta. 

The Sic\ onion territory is drscrilied as one of 
imjpdar fertility, which was proliably increased by 
miftrisl irrigation. In the changeful times which 
pealed the final absorption of European Hellas 
kj the Koauns it was subject to plunder by who- 
rwr had the command of the sea; and in the year 
108 a. c. the Homan general Sulpicius, w!m> had a 
iqssdroQ at Naupactus, landed between Sicyon and 
< (vinth (protaMy at the mouth of the little river 
Nfttea, which was tlie boundary of the two states), 
i«l was proceeding to tiaraas the neighborhood, 
>Wa lli dip king of Macedonia, who was then at 

* wimJt. attacked him and drove hint back to his 
ddpa. Uut very soon after this, Roman influence 
t*gsn to prevail in tlie cities of the Achraui league, 
*kicb were instigated by dread of Nabis the dyuast 
«f UccdwtDou to seek Roman protection. One 
wagnw of the league was held at Sicyon under 
the presidency of the Romans in 108 B. C., and 
“wttor st the same place six years later. From 
ths time Sic) on always appears to have adhered to 
ito Koasui side, and on tlie destruction of ( on nth 
ly llammius (». c. 140) was rewarded by tlie 
f irtws not only with a large portion of the Corin- 
ifcisii domain, but with the management of the 
iSbaun game*. This distinction was again lost 
«bo. Jul.tu 1'iesar rvfounded Corinth and made it 
» Hmujui colon) ; but in the mean while Sicyon 

for s cen tun nil the advantages of an entre- 
P «li<h bod before accruetl to Corinth from her 
pt on (etweeii the two seas. Even in the davs 

* the AtiUsiutes tlie |dea»ure-grounds (Wfteros) of 
Ito hinonian t)rant t Icon continued appropriated 
to (be Homan governors of Achaia ; and at the 
Me to which reference is made in the Maccabees, 

* ns ptvtaldy the most important position of 
■3 ctrr which the Romans exercised influence in 
brwet 

(tHodorua Siculus, xv. 70, xx. 37, 102; Polyb- 
Mii.4-1: Strain, riii. 7, $ 25; Livy, xxxii. 15, 
U,ui«. 25; Tansanias, ii. 8, r. 14, 0, vi. 19, §§ 
!•*, l 11, { 1; Clark. PtUfKMtntmu, pp. 3*18 ff.) 

j. w. b. 

8HFDIM, THE* VALE OF (TO? ° 
“*??? [■* Wow]: i <4xry{ 4 i\ writ, «nd 

* ttfowtog are the equivalents of tbs nams 
la the ancient versions : 8am. Tam., 

n Tini Ortrio., Hjbpn -ini'*} ; Anwo, m*j 
*W*I; PMdto, )OX<U: 


4 woiAkr Ii aAwrij: VaUit Sikettns). A place 
named ouly in one passage of Genesis (xiv. 3, 8, 
10); a document pronounced by Kwald and other 
eminent Hebrew scholars to be one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest, of the fragments of historical record 
of which the early portion of the book is composed. 

Tlie meaning of the name is very doubtfid. Gese- 
nius says truly ( 77/e*, p. 1321 a) that every one of 
the ancient interpreters has tried his hand at it, 
and the results are so various as to compel the be- 
lief, that nothing is really known of it, certainly 
not enough to allow of any trustworthy inferences 
being drawn therefrom as to the nature of the spot. 
Gesenius expresses his conviction (by inference from 

the Arabic an obstacle) that the real mean 

ing of the words Kmtk hat-Sidithn is “ a plain ent 
up by stony channels which render it difficult of 
transit ; ” and with this agree Filrst (f/antlwb. ii. 
411 0) and Kalisch (Genesw, p. 355). 

Prof. Stanley conjectures (<S. »/• P.) that Siddim 
is connected with Sdt/tltfi and thus that the signif- 
ication of the name was the “ valley of the fields,*' 
so called from the high state of cultivation in which 
it was maintained before tlie destruction of Sodom 
and tlie other cities, lliis, however, is to ideutify 
it with the Ciccnr , tlie “circle (A. V. * plain') of 
Jordan," which there does not appear to be any 
warrant for doing. 

As to the spot itself : — 

1. It was one of that class of valleys which the 
Hebrews designated by tlie word tmtk. lliis term 
appears to have been assigned to a broad flattish 
tract, sometimes of considerable width, enclosed on 
each side by a definite range of hills. [Valley.] 

l*be only emtk which we can identify with any 
approach to certainty is that of Jezreel, namely, 
tlie valley or plain which lies between Gilboa and 
Utile lien non. 

2. Items so far a suitable spot for the coml*at 
between the four and five kings (ver. 8); but, 

3. It contained a multitude of bitumen-pits, 
sufficient materially to affect the issue of the buttle. 

4. * In this valley the kings of the five allied cities 
of Sodom, Gomorrah, Adiuah, Zeboiini, and Bela, 
seem to have awaited the approach of the invaders. 
It is therefore probable that it was in the ueigbbor- 
liood of the “ plain, or circle, of Jordan " in which 
those cities stood. But this we can only infer; it 
is not stated, and scarcely implied. 

5. So much may 1* gathered from the passage 
os it appears originally to have stood. But the 
words which more especially bear on the subject of 
tliis article (ver. 3) do not form part of the original 
document. That venerable record lias — with a 
care which shows liow greatly it was valued at a 
very early date — been annotated throughout by a 
later, though still very ancient, chronicler, who has 
added what in his day were believed to be the equiv- 
alents for names of places that had become olisolete. 
Bela is explained to be Zoar: En-Misbpat to be 
Kadesb ; the Emek-Sliaveli to be the Valley of the 
King; the ICraek has-Siddim to he the Suit Sea, 
that is, in modern phraseology, the Dead Sea. 
And when we remember how persistently the no- 

Aqnila, K. rwr rfpmiiiwr ; 8ymm. and Thsod., K. 
tv* «A awv (— ; Josephus, +p*ate forfdA- 

rev : Jerome ( Quasi, in Got.) ValUt Saliiutrutn. 

* Perhaps more accurately with Stulad , " to harrow.** 
See KaUsoh ( Gm. p. 366 «) ; who, however, diMppromi 
of such a derivation, and adheres to that of Qcmuuus 
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32). It wits then * Moabite place, fitmed for the 
abundance and excellence of its grapes. They 
nrast have been remarkably good to hare been 
(bought worthy at notice by tlioee who, like Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, lived dose to and were fiuniliar with 
the renowned vineyards of Sorek (la v. 2, where 
“choicest vine” is “vine of Sorek”). Its vine- 
yards were devastated, and the town dioubtleas de- 
stroyed by the “lords of tlie heathen,” who at 
sonic time unknown appear to have laid waste the 
whole of that once smiling and fertile district. 

Silmutli seems to liave been kuown to Eusebios 
( Ontwi/isticon , “Sibama")/* and Jerome (Com- 
ment. in It 'i iiH , lib. v.) states that it was hardly 
600 paces distant from Heslihon. He also speaks 
of it as one of tbe very strong dties ( (Jrbet va- 
Urtiuima) of that region. No trace of tlte name 
has l«eu discovered more recently, ami nothing 
resembling it is (bund in tbe excellent lists of Dr. 
Eli Smith (Robinson, BiU Beg. ed. 1, App. 169, 
170). G. 

8IBKA1M (nn?? [« tf/.Jd kept] : 
-9npk)t |Akx. -tqpaU E$ptp‘- 

s/(Kua/i: Comp. JLaBapl/i:} Stth'irtm). One of 
the landmsrks on tlie northern boundary of the 
Holy I .and ns stated by luekiel (xlvii. 16). It 
occurs Iwtween Berothah and linzarliatticon, and 
is described in the same passage as lying between 
the boundary of Damascus and that of Hamath. 
It has not been identified — and in the great 
obscurity of tlie specification of this boundary it 
is impossible to say where it should be sought 


81 CHEM L t. Sheehan [tkenkkr, 

ritit/t] : Sicfiem), 1. Hie same well-known 

name — identical in tlte Hebrew — with that which 
in all oilier places lu tbe O. T. is accurately ren- 
dered l»y our translators Siikciikm. Here (Gen. 
xii. 6 ) its present form arises from a too close ad- 
herence to tlie Vulgate, or rather perhaps from its 
non -correspondence with the Hebrew having been 
overlooked in the revision of 1611. 

Tbe unusual expression “ the place of Sichera ” 
may perhaps indicate that at that early age the 
city did not exist l*he “ oaks of Moreli ” were 
there, but the town of Shecheni as yet was not. 
Its “ | dace ’’ only was visited by the great pa- 
triarch. 


2. (ip Snrfjuxr: m SicJtimis ) Ecclus. L 26. 
Tbe Greek original here is in the form which is 
occasionally found in tlie O. T. as tbe equivalent 
of Siikciikm. If there could lie any doubt that 
tbe son of Sirach was alluding in this passage to 
(he Samaritans, who lived as (hey still live at 
Slier hem, it would be disproved by tlie character- 
istic pun which be hni perpetrated on the word 
Moreli, tlie ancient name of Shecliem : “ that fool- 
ish people (Aohf /imp 6s) that dwell in Sichern.” 

G. 


SICKLE. [Agricultuiir, vo). i. p. 43.] 
SIOYON (Znrvwr). A city mentioned with 
several others [see I’iiakklib] in 1 Msec. xr. 23. 
The name is derived from a Punic root (svir, til\ 
7t aJ-), which always implies a periodical market; 


81CYOH 

and tbe original aettlement was probably sua la 
which tbe inhabitants of tbe narrow strip of highly 
fertile soil between tbe mountains and the soothers 
shore of the Corinthian Golf brought their predam 
for exportation. The oldest name of tbe Iowa so 
the coast (the Sicyon of the times before Aks- 
ander) eras said to have been AfyidAq, or AiymKti 
This was peri laps the common rathe name, sad 
Sicyon that given to it by tbe Pbrnnidan traders, 
which would not unnaturally extrude the other as 
the place acquired commercial importance. It s 
this Sicyon. on the shore, which was tbe seat of 
the government of the Orthagorida, to which tfas 
Cleistl tenet celebrated by Herodotus (r. 47) be 
longed.* But the Sicyon re fe rre d to in the bod 
of Maccabees is a more recent dty. built oo th 
site which served as an acropolis to tbe old aw. 
and distant from the shore (tom twelve to twenty 
stadcs. Demetrius lVdiorcetea, in the vrar J£U 
B. c., surprised the garrison which l*toleniy hoi 
fire yean liefore placed there, and made turns* 
roaster of the harbor and the low e r town. TW 
acropolis was surrendered to him, and be then f»* 
suaded the population, whom be re s to red to .wV 
pendence, to destroy tbe whole of the I -adduct 
adjacent to the harbor, and remove thither; tfo 
site being one much more easily defe nd Ur, eqw 
daily against any enemy who might attack from 
the sea. Diodorus describes the new town m is 
eluding a huge space so surrounded on errry ah 
by precipices as to be nnapproadtalJe hr the Ma- 
chine* which at that time were employed in dap©, 
and as possessing tlie great advantage of a photAf 
supply of water within its rirruit. Modern tree- 
dlera completely confirm bit a ccount. Mr < hik. 
who, in 1857, descended upon Sieve© ih© -* 
ridge of bilie running east and west, and comurA 
big a splendid prospect of lioth tlie (< orrnLjur 
ainl Saronic] gulfs and the isthmus between,” dkr 
two hours and a half of riding from the tugbml 
point, came to a ruined lwidge, protnUy iocsh, 
at tbe bottom of a ravine, and thru aocroded tht 
right bank by a steep path. Along the out «f 
this hill he traced fragments of tbe v t W n ml 
of Sic) on. The mountain which be had hscteisf 
did not fell towards tlie sew in a continwows dqt 
but presented a succession of abrupt rimer ots sad 
level terraces, severed at intervals by deep res© 
and gorges, down which tbe mountain- nvm* 
make (heir way (o the sea, spreading alhs\i © mm 
the plain, about two miles in brmdth, whwh K© 
between the lowest dills and the shore. - Iktw 
two such gorges, on a smooth expanse of 
land overlooking the plain,” stood tbe city 4 
Demetrius. u On every side are abrupt cfaflk. ssd 
even at the southern extremity there is a lucky 
transverse rent separating this from the ant |h 
tenu. Tbe andent walls may be see© at ntsrnh 
along the edge of the dUT on afl aides” ft u 
easy to conceive bow these advantage* of pmmsm 
must at once bare fixed tbe ottentio© of the pm 
engineer of antiquity — tbe besiege r. 

Demetrius established the forma of nydim 
government In his new city : hot npoiic© fre- 
ernment had by that time become an iwpnwd ihry 
in Hdlas In tbe next half century a undw d 


« Tho statement of this passage that Sibtnah was 
"to (Hired,” coupled with I© distance from Usahbon . 
m (Ivon by Jerome, supports tho local tradition which I 
places Mount attend south of tbe Jahbok, If the Wm4*\ 
£sr*a bo the Jabbofc. I 


I Tho rfwnmacrtsl conno o tloo of the Steve© of mo 
Orthsgorlds with Pbmu lct a Is shown by the qmnfl* 
of Tkrte&ioA hrem In the trasinry of the OrthnptoA 


Myron at Olympls 
timnf wee neat to 


The Nesld© (tbrtkq 
It (Pwsnanlea, ri. IB, f U 
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tjnnli succeeded one another, maintaining thera- 
achrea by the aid of mercenaries, and by temporiz- 
ing with the rival sovereigns, who each endeavored 
to secure lire hegemony of the Grecian race. This 
state of things received a temporary check by the 
rfiufts of Arntus, himself a native of Sicyon, of 
•bicti his hither Cleinias for a time became dynast, 
la hit twentieth year, being at the time in exile, 
be contrived to recover possession of the city and to 
suite it with the Achaean league. This was in the 
rear 231 n. c., and it appears that at this time the 
Uorian |>opularion was so preponderant as to make 
the addition of the town to a confederation of 
AcbawiiS a matter of remark. For the half century 
before the foundation of the new city, Sicyon bad 
fcxored lire anti-Lncedttinonian party in Pelopon- 
sese. taking uctrie part with the Messeuians and 
Argues iu support of Megalopolis, which Kpami- 
•oados had founded as a counter-check to Sparta. 

The Sicyonian territory is descrilied as one of 
angular fertility, which was proUihly increased by 
•nit)' ad irrigation. In the changeful times which 
pnccdnl tl»e final absorption of Kurope.ui Hellas 
ti; the Romans it was subject to plunder by who- 
rwrr liad the command of the sea; and in the year 
208 a. c. tlie Kouian general Sulpiciua, who hud a 
■qusdrou at Naupuctua, landed betvreeu Sicyon and 
< oroith iprultahly at the mouth of the little river 
Netucw, which was the boundary of the two states), 
».kJ was proceeding to lianus the neighborhood, 
■ ben 1‘hilip king of Macedonia, who was then at 
fcnuli. attacked him and drove him buck to bis 
dupk llut very soon after this, Roman influence 
tegsu to prevail in the cities of the Achteau league, 
•Wh were instigated by dread of Nabis the dynast 
•f laceJaiDui to seek Roman protection. One 
wagreM of the league was held at Sicyon under 
tbs |«rsidency of the Romans in 198 B. c., and 
aostiier at the same place six years later. From 
tiaa time Sicyon always appears to have adhered to 
the Kvauui side, and ou the distraction of Corinth 
ky Muiumius (ii. r. 140) was rewarded by the 
nrt«s i tot ouly with a large portion of the Gorin- 
'luau domain. but with the management of the 
Ubmun games. This distinction was again lost 
sbrt Joins Oirsar refuimdeil Corinth and made it 
s Ihit-ju colony ; but ill the mean while Sicyon 
e-1 (or a century ;dl the advantages of an entre- 
pi • I eh I tail More accrued to Corinth from her 
powtoti ieiwerti tlie two seat. Kten in the days 
•file Alanines the pleasure-grounds (rfatros) of 
d* .Vyonian tyrant ( Icon continued appropriated 
to the Rowan of Achaia ; ami at the 

to which reference is made in the Maccnliees. 
t in prvlcddv the most important position of 
di c-irT which the Romans exercised influence in 

Uflt* r 

1 1 i -'fjnis Siculus, xv. 70, xx. 87, 102: Polyb- 
>•, u. 44: .strain, 'iii. 7, § 23; livy, xxxii. 13, 
8, m». 23; Pan »;i 1 1 ins. ii. 8, r. 14, 0, vi. 19, §§ 
14 ,l 11, f 1; < Lik. /Vf/amaesus, pp. 348 ff.) 

J. W. B. 

ODUIM, THE- VALE OF (P 9 ? “ 

below]: if 4>i*>ayl i) oAva^, and 

* Tbs following in tbr equivalents of the name 
0 ** ka Um ancient venioos : 8am. Vera, 

rrp*n. 0»wla», IB'5 ; Ombtc, mmj 

* mm ; Nub, |aSO*jo; U»:co^ : 


1) aoiAfii ri a\virf}’- Vnllit Silretlrit). A place 
named only iu oue passage of Genesis (xiv. 3, 8, 
10); a document pronounced by Kwald and other 
eminent Hebrew scholars to be one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest, of the fragments of historical record 
of which the early portion of the book is composed. 

The meaning of tlie name is very doubtfid. Gese- 
nius says truly ( 77/ c*. p. 1321 n) that everyone of 
the ancient interpreters has tried his hand at it, 
and the results arc so various as to compel the lie- 
lief, that nothing is really known of it, certainly 
not enough to allow of any trustworthy inferences 
being drawn therefrom as to tlie nature of the spot. 
Gesenius expresses his conviction (by inference from 

the Arabic Ju>. an obstacle) that the real mean 

ing of the words F.mrk hat-Sidttwi is “ a plain cut 
up by stony channels which render it difficult of 
transit ;” and with this agree Fiirsfc ( fJaruitcb . ii. 
411 b) and Kalisch (Genesis, p. 355). 

Prof. Stanley conjectures (*S. »/• P.) that Siddim 
is connected with Smith* and thus that the signif- 
ication of the name was the “ val!ey of the fields." 
so called from the high state of cultivation in which 
it was maintained before the destruction of Sodom 
and tlie other cities, iliis, however, is to ideutify 
it witli the Ciccnr , the “circle (A. V. 4 plain*) of 
.Iordan," which there does not appear to be any 
warrant for doing. 

As to tlie spot itself : — 

1. It was one of that class of valleys which the 
Hebrews designated by the word tmti\ This term 
appears to have been nssigued to a broad flattish 
tract, sometimes of considerable width, enclosed on 
each side by a definite range of hills. [Valley.] 

r l*h« only emtk which we can identify with any 
approach to certainty is that of Jezreel, namely, 
the valley or plain which lies between Gilboa and 
Little llermou. 

2. It 'was so far a suitable spot for the coinlttt 
between the four and five kings (ver. 8); but, 

3. It contained a multitude of bitumen-pit*, 
sufficient materially to affect the issue of the battle. 

4. * Iu this valley tlie kings of the five allied cities 
of Sodoin, Gomorrah, Admail, Zelamm. and Bela, 
seem to have awaited the approach of the invaders. 
It is therefore probable that it was iu tlie neighbor- 
hood of tlie “ plain, or circle, of Jordan M in which 
those cities stood. But this we can only infer; it 
is uot stated, and scarcely implied. 

5. So much may l« gathered from tlie passage 
os it apjiears originally to have stood. But the 
wonls which more especially bear ou tlie subject of 
this article (ver. 3) do not form |»art of the original 
document. That venerable record has — with a 
care which shows how greatly it was valued at a 
very early date — been annotated throughout by a 
later, tliough still very ancient, chronicler, who bus 
added w hat in his day were believed to lie the equiv- 
alents for names of places that had l*ecome obsolete. 
Bela is explained to he /oar; Kn-Mish|ut to be 
Kadrth; the Kmck-Slinv eh to be tlie Valley of the 
King; the Fmek has-Siddim to be the Ndt Sea, 
tlist is, in modem phraseology, the Head Sea. 
And when we remember bow persistently the uo- 


Aquila, K twi \ Sytnni- and Theod., K. 

rm¥ ikamv (■=* rT^iEH) i Josephus, dpcwra aw^dA- 
fw: Jerome ( in Or*.) YalUa Snitnarutn 
* Perhaps tnor* accurately with .So /ai/, " to harrow."’ 
8 m Kalisch ( Utn. p. 336 o) ; who, bowsvot, disapproves 
of such a derivation, and adherws to that of U«*«uiu*. 
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Cion Ins Iwen entertained for the last eighteen cen- 
turies/* that tlie liwid Sea covers a district which 
before its submersion was not only the Valley of 
Ssddivn but also the (lain of the Jordan, and what 
an dal orate account of tlie catastrophe of its sub- 
merrion Ins been constmcted even very receittly by 
one of the most aide sclwbrs of our day, we can 
hardly to turj wised that a chronicler in an age far 
leas able to interpret natural phenomena, and at 
the same time long subsequent to the date of tlie 
actual rrent, should Ion sliared in the bdief. Re- 
cent imestigntion, however, of the geological evi- 
dence furnished by tlie aspect of the spot itself, has 
not hitherto lent any support to this view. On the 
contrary, it aeeius to contradict it. The northern 
and deeper portion of the lake unquestionably be- 
longs to a geological era of very much older date 
than the time of Abraham ; and as to even tlie 
southern and sludlower portion, if it haa undergone 
any material change in historic times, such change 
would teem to be one rather of gradual elevation 
than of submersion > 

If we could venture, as some have done, to in- 
terpret tlie latter clause of verse 3, *» which is near,** 
or *• which is at, or by, the Salt Sea,** then we 
might agree with l>r. Robinson and others in iden- 
tifying the Valley of Siddim with tlie inclosed plain 
which intervenes between tlie south end of the lake 
and the range of heights which terminate the (ihbr 
and commence tlie Wady Aruba A. This is a dis- 
trict in many respect* suitable. In the ditches and 
drains of the S tUkh tk are the impassable channels 
of Gcsciiius. In tlie thickly wooded (Jkdr rt-SJirk 
are ample conditions for tlie fertility of Prof. Stan- 
ley. Tlie general aspect and formation of tlie plain 
answers fully to the idea of su emeL c Rut the 
original of tlie passage will not liear even this slight 
accommodation, and it is evident that in the mind 
of tlie author of the words, no leas than of the 
learned and eloquent divine and historian of our 
own time already alluded to, the Salt Sea covers 
the actual space formerly occupied by the Vale of 
Siddim. It should be remembered that if the 
cities of the |>lain were, as tliere is much reason to 
believe they were, at the north end of the Dead 
Sea, it is hardly probable tliat tlie five kings would 
have gone so far from home as to the other end of 
the lake, a distance of more than forty miles, espe- 
cially as on tlieir road they must hare passed Has- 
aeon*' Tamar, the modem Am July, where the 
Assyrians were then actually encamped (ver. 7). 
The course of the invaders at this time was appar 
eniiy northwards. and it seems most prolaUi — 
though alter all nothing tot conjecture on such a 
point is possible — tliat tlie scene of the engage- 
ment was somewhere to tlie north of the lake, per- 
haps on tlie |ilaiii at its northwest comer. This 
plain is in many of its characteristics not unlike the 
&tbkkah already mentioned, and it is a proper and 
natural spot for the inhabitants of the plain of 
Jeridio to attack a hostile force d e s cend ing from 
the passes of Ain July. G. 

• Tlie discussiou of this site is so interwoven 
with the question of the basin of the Malt Sea, and 
the subumiou of a portion of the valley, that they 


• Josephs* states It emph-t kelly. Ills words (1st. 
I. •) srs, " Thsy encamped in the valley railed the 

Wells ef Asphalt ; for at that time there were wells la 
that spot ; but now that the city of the Sodomites has 
disappeared, that valley has become a lake which Is 
•sited Aaphaltitee.’* See sfoo Strabo, xvi. 764. 


cannot be separated. We disarm! from the vrlbri 
positions as presented in tlie article. Salt Nit. 
and repeated in this, lint instead of repntins or 
argument in reply, wo refer tlie reader to tlw 
article (Amer. ed.), for our reasons so far as they 
relate to the submersion of the jdain and the site of 
tlie Vale of Siddim. And for an examiuitieti of 
bis theory respecting tlie site of tlie cities <w the 
plain, as north of tlie Sea, which Mr. Grose also 
introduces here, we refer tlie reader to tLe aiiato 
Sodom and Zo.ut (Amer. ed.). See also 6*'. 
Sacra, xxr. 112-1411. 

Relative to the inroad of Cliednriaoroer aasd Us 
allies, we remark that the northern imadefs, sfisr 
making the distant circuit of tlie vaUry on the red 
and south, came up on the west and amute 
and secured that pass. The cities and their k^ 
were in the deep valley lirlow, whether north m 
south, or opposite, is wholly immaterial, so far m 
we can discover, in relation eitltcr to the pmnre 
route of conquest or to tlie subsequent comm ef the 
victors. Ret ween the cities, wherever situated, red 
Kn-gedi, lay the Vale of Siddim, in which the fast- 
tie was fought. Neitlier the narrative of the inva- 
sion, nor that of the conflagration of the cities ad 
the plain, as viewed by the patriarch Abraham frwn 
a hill near Hekren, appears to ns to threw damn* 
light on any disputed theory respecting their ah 

If the eminence about three miles east of liefcraa 
the highest in that part of the country, now knees 
as Beni Mi'im, and alien*, according to kloshn 
tradition, is the tomb of IaH, was the spot shew 
Abraham stood before the IawtI, as dainwd l<r h 
rome, it would dearly favor the receiird theory 
Robinson speaks of tlie southern sand-banks of ihs 
sea as visible from it u through gaps in the wreure 
mountains, by which tlie ere could penetrate net 
its deep bosom** (BiU. Jits. ii. 188). 

With reference to the view cs pr es s ed in the arti- 
cle above, respecting the bed of the era, that - if 
it haa undergone any material change in luatorx 
times, such change would seem to l< one rather at 
gradual deration than of submersion.** we cure 
mend to the reader the pertinent suggestion of Mr 
Warington, that the eUcatnm of the salt reowaSan 
w.tliin the historic period would account bath hr 
the present aaltnea of tlie waters, and the rirerf 
their levd more than fifty feet, throu g h the reh 
which they bold in solution. Ike occurrence d 
ricer tktlU, not marine, such as are now found u 
the Jordan, along the anci.nt bcacbee of thr rea 
be regard* as proof that M the sea was at out tree 
freak water, not salt; ” and he says, M tf iWak 
were removed, the water would to found to w a y 
only nine-tenths of its present bulk ** (Jtmrm d y 
Sacred Literature , April 1866. p. 47). This wvaM 
leave the southern portion of the pre sen t Led Ay 
with ample room on tlie aide for the passage of thr 
patriarch and his flocks, north and south. la a 
letter to the writer of this (March 7, 18C8\ Mr 
Tristram says, “ My bdief is that the Jt dr/ Ct- 
dmm bee been recently elevated. This I judge 
from the layers of stratified marl esntayeudref 
with the adjacent deposits on Ua Isp Mr. Wre* 
iugton suggests that the influx of ask has m h 


4 The grounds ef this eooclwtea are shsssd wed* 
Bu, m flaw. 

« This Is the plain which Dr Rebtaaou and efoa 
would Identify with the Valley of 6*tt, r D 

U hardly presihU that U eaa be hath aa mu* and • 
«* t 
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ctmh 4 the volume of water, by the introduction of 
•oliJ matter, that it must have raised its level at 
feret 15 feet [* some 56 feet ']. This would admit 
of the overflow over the southern lagoon, and would 
admit generally of an easy passage l»y the margin 
of the lake on the west side- I must say the ex- 
planation is satisfactory to my own mind.” [Ska, 
The Salt, Amer. ed.J S. \V. 

SIDE (lib,: Sufe). A city on the coast of 
Pamphilia, in hit. 36° 4«\ lt.ni:. -11° 27', ten or 
miles to the «ut of the river Eurymedon. 
It is mentioned in 1 Macc. xv. 23, among the list 
of [daces to which the Homan senate sent letters 
b favor of the .lews [see Piiaski.is]. It was a 
«©lony of Cunueans. In the time of Strabo a tem- 
ple of Athene stood there, and the name of that 
C°ddem associated with Apollo appears in an in- 
scription of undoubtedly late times found on the 
•pot by Admiral Beaufort. Side was closely con- 
nected with Aradus in Phoenicia by commerce, 
wro if there was not a considerable Phoenician 
dement in the population; for not only are the 
towns placed in juxtaposition in the passage of tho 
Maccabees quoted abote, but Antiochus's audios- 
■sduc to tl»e Achaean league (Livy. xxxv. 48), when 
l-JMting of his master's navy, told his hearers that 
the left division was made up of men of Si/e and of 
.('Was, as the right was of those of lyre and of Si- 
doa. qu/tt tjt nit g nulla unqwxm utc nr/e nec rir- 
tuie mttali aqu >9$eut. It is possible that the name 
kas the same root as that of Sidou, and that it (as 
eefl a* I lie Side on the southern coast of the Eux- 
me, StraU>, xii. 3) was originally a Phoenician set 
dement, and that the Cunuran colony was some- 
thing subsequent. In the times in which Side 
•ppean in history it had become a place of consul- 
«rdie unpurtaiice. It was the station of Anti- 
<*Ws navy on the eve of the battle with the 
Killian fleet described by Uvy (xxxvii. 23, 24). 
The remains, too. which still exist are an evidence 
d its fcwvuer wealth. They stand on a low penin- 
■ds miming from N. K. to S. \V.,and the mari 
***** character of the former inhabitant* appears 
hoa» the circumstance that the walls towards the 
«a were but slightly built, while the one which 
h«s the land is of excellent workmanship, and re- 
wsais, in a considerable portion, perfect even to 
tku time. A theatre (Monging apparently to the 
L man tnuea) is one of the largest and best pre- 
yed in Asia Minor, and is calculated to have 
capable of containing more than 15,000 spec- 
uton This is so prominent an object that, to 
parsons approaching the shore, it appears like an 
wrspohs of the city, and in fact, during the Middle 
»»* actually occupied as a fort The suburbs 
•f Sal** extend to some distance, but the greatest 
»*fth within the walls does not exceed 1300 tards. 
Ltrse gates fed into the town from the sea, and 
«*, mi the northeastern side, into the country, 
frro® this last a pared street with high curbstones 
•wdiirts to an agora, 180 feet in diameter, and 
suiTvunded with a double row of columns, 
d vfedi only the loses remain. In the centre is a 
**** r uumd pedestal, as if for a colossal statue, and 
** southern side the ruins of a temple, prob- 
tUj the one ^okeii of by Strabo. Opposite to 
du el ran to the principal water-gate, and on 
^ “de of the agora the avenue from the 
™ flhie »*• continued to the front of the theatre. 

• the form lOmrU Is used. 

«hs effective Is employs* - Lfenat . 
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Of this last the lower half is, after the manner of 
Roman architects whenever the site permitted, ex- 
cavated from the native rock, the upper half built up 
of excellent masonry. The seats for the spectators, 
most of which remain, are of white marble beauti- 
fully wrought. 

The two princi|>al harbors, which at first seem 
to have been united in one, were at the extremity 
of the peninsula: they were closed, and together 
contained a surface of nearly 500 yards by 200. 
Besides these, the principal water-gate on the N. W. 
side was connected with two small piers of 150 
feet long, so that it is plain that vessels used to 
lie here to discharge their cargoes. And the ao- 
count which Uvy gives of the sea-fight with 
Antiochus above referred to, shows that shelter 
could also be found on the other (or S. E.) rids 
of the peninsula whenever a strong west wind was 
blowing. 

The country by which Side is backed is a broad, 
swampy plain, stretching out for some miles beyond 
the belt of sand-hills which fringe the sea shore 
low hills succeed, and behind these, far inland, are 
the mountains which, at Mount Climax 40 milea to 
the west, and again alwut the same distance to the 
east, come down to the const. These mountains 
were the habitation of the Pisidiam, against whom 
Antiochus, in the spring of the year 102 a. c., made 
an expedition; and as Sidd was in the interest of 
Antiochus, until, at the conclusion of the war, if 
passed into the hands of the Homans, it is reason 
able to presume that hostility was the normal rela- 
tion between its inhabitants and the highlanders, to 
whom they were probably objects of the same jeal- 
ousy tli at the Spanish settlements on the African 
seaboard inspire in the Kabyles round about then 
Phis would not prevent a large amount of traffic, to 
the mutual interest of both jmties, but would hin- 
der the people of Skid from extending their sway 
into the interior, and also render the construction 
of effective fortifications on the land side a neces- 
sity. (Strain, xii., xiv. ; Uvy, xxxv., xxxvii.; 
Beaufort, Karatnnnia ; Cicero, Kpp. nd Fnm. Hi 
«.) J. \V. B. 

SI'DON. The Greek form of the Phcenician 
name Zidon, or (more accurately) Tsidon. As such 
it occurs naturally in tho N. T. uid Apocrypha of 
the A. V. (2i8jiv; [Sin. in 1 Macc. ZfiSwv:] Si- 
don: 2 Esdr. i. 11; Jud. ii. 28; l Macc. v. 15; 
Matt. xi. 21, 22, xv. 21; Mark iii. 8, vii. 24, 31; 
laike iv.« 26, vi. 17, x. 13, 14; Acts xii. 20* 
xxviii. 3). It is thus a parallel to Si«»x. 

But we also find it in the O. T., where it imper- 
fectly represents the Hebrew word elsewhere pre- 
sented as Zidon (Gen. x. 15, 19; IT'?: S.M, 
Sidon). [Zil>ON.] G. 

SIDONIANS in Judg. 

[inkubitnnU of Zidon J: I#, Savior, in Dent ♦of- 
vur»*: in Judg. 2<5«£nos: Submit, Sikmiu*\ 
The Greek form of the word Zidoxiaxs, usually 
so exhibited in the A. V. of the O. T. It oc 
cure Dent. iii. 9; Josh. xiii. 4, 6; Judg. Hi. 3- 
1 K. v. 6. Q 

• SIEVE. [AoKicri.TUKK.] 

• SIGNET. [Oiin aments: Ring; Stau] 
8rHON ()n*p, and )VTD e [<me i edc 

• This form Is found frequently, though not ex*l*i 
airely, In tbs books subsequent to the Pea's tsuch In 
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meerpt away, Ge*.] : Samar. 7 : [in | 

Josh. xiii. 21, Alex. 'Irymp, and in last part of mie, 
Kom. Vat. 2*i «r;] Joseph. Six*?: 

| Scon] ). King of the Amoritet when Israel ar- 
rived on the borders of the Promised Land (Num. 
xxi. 21). He was ev idently a man of great courage 
and audacity. Shortlv lefore the time of Israel's 
arrival he had dispossessed the Moabites of a splen- 
did territory, driving them soi^th of the natural 
bulwark of the Amon with great slaughter, and the 
loss of a great number of captives (xxi. 26-29). 
When the Israelite host appears, he does not hesi- 
tate or temporize like Balak, but at once gathers 
his people together and attacks them. But the 
battle was bis last. He and all his host were de- 
stroyed, and their district from Arnon to Jabbok 
became at once the possession of the conqueror. 

Josephus {Ant. iv. 5, § 2) has preserved some 
singular details of the battle, which have not sur- 
vived in the text either of tbe Hebrew or LXX. 
He represents tbe Amorite army as containing 
every man in tbe nation fit to bear arms. He 
states that they were unable to fight when away 
from the shelter of their cities, and that being es- 
pecially galled by the slings and arrows of the He- 
brews, aud at last suffering severely from thirst, 
they rushed to the stream and to the shelter of the 
recesses of the ravine of the Amon. Into these re- 
cesses they were pursued by their active enemy and 
slaughtered in vast numbers. 

Whether we accept these details or not, it is 
plain, from the manner in which tbe name of Si- 
hon « fixed itself in the national mind, and the 
•pace which his image occupies in the official rec- 
ords, and in the later poetry of Israel, that he was 
a truly formidable chieftain. G. 

S1HOK, accurately SHI'HOR, once THE 
8HIHOH OSfTtt?, "VOT, npW [M ock, 
Un-bid] : ^ bohcrfroi ^ icbtA w p6cmrov K'tyxnrrov , 
Pi jiuriu* tivbulut, A’i/us, {aqua) turbidi ) ; or 

bHIHOR OF EGYPT lin'tt?: 

Spia Aiybwrou- Sihor ACgy/tti), when unqualified, 
a name of the Nile. It is held to signify “the 

black M or “ turlid,” from “ he or it was 

or liecame black ; *’ a word used in a wide sense for 
different degrees of dark color, as of hair, a free 
tanned by the sun, a skin black through disease, 
and extreme blackness. [Nile, vol. Hi. p. 214ft.] 
Several names of the Nile may 1* compared. N«<- 
Aot itself, if be, as is generally sup|>osed [ ?], of 
Iranian origin, signifies “the blue," that is, “the 
dark" rather than the turlid; for we must then 
compare the Sanskrit niln , “ blue," probably espe- 
cially “ dark blue," also even “ black," as nib i- 
ponka, “ black mud." The Arabic t tzrak , “blue," 
■lenities “dark" in the name Bohr tLAtmk, or 
Blue Kiver, applied to tbe eastern of the two great 
confluents of the Nile. Still nearer is the latin 
from pjAat, a name of the Nile, according 
to h estus and Servius (Georg, iv. 291; Ain. i. 
745, iv. 246); but little stress can be laid upon 
such a word resting on no better authority. With 
the classical writers, it is the soil of Egypt that is 
black, rather than its river. So too in hieroglyph- 


tbe Pent, itself It occurs four times, two of wh^pb are 
In the song, Non. xxi. 27, 2ft. 

a It is possible that a trace of the name may still 
remain in the Jtt»l ShiMan, a lofty and conspicuous 
mountain just to the south of the Watty Afetsft. 


ica, the name of the country, KEN, maons - Se 
black ; ” but there is no name of the Xh tf iee 
signification. In the ancient painted ■edf’rrvu 
however, the figure of the X de-god is cetow d ciAr- 
ently according as it represents the river dsrr< *-» 
time of tbe inundation, and during the ml a iim 
jear. in tlie former case red, in the latter 1 cue. 

There are I ut three occu r rences of n tie 

Bible, and hut one of Shihor of Egvps, or >i *• e 
Mizraiiu. It is spoken of as or.e of the LniJ> « 
territory which was still uc^<i.quered when -Vo « 
was old. “ This [is] the land tLst rettau * 
all the regions of tbe Philbtine*. *m 1 ad Lea’.-r 

from the Shihor 71 ), whirh [*V brie* 

Egypt, even unto the bonier* of Urea uruvir. 
is counted to tbe Canaan ite " rib 1 

The enumeration of the Philistines Sotlown B«r 
therefore, a district Iving between Egypt sad tv 
most northern Philistine cits se e m s u* Nr iri*~ ^ 
With this passage must be compared that at \ 
Shihor- Mizraim occurs. lJavxi u related te **• 

“ gathered all Israel together, from Shihor of he ri 
even unto the entering of Hamath " (1 ('hr. t- 
5). There is no other evidence that the levin 
ever spread westward beyond fiats; it may mm 
strange that the actual territory dwelt in M then 
in David's time should thus appear to he eposes W 
as extending as far as tbe eastern nx*t Irsnc* d 
the Nile, but it must recollected that man tzm 
ooe tribe at a later time had spread tev<*ad earn 
its first boundaries, and also that the limit* am* % 
those of David's dominion rather than of the joe 
actually fully inhabited by the Iwsriitra. The 
stream may therefore be that of tbe H'*eii-4-'Jrv»e* 
1'hat the stream intended by Shihor unqna^v* 
was a navigable river is evident from a paaac* - 
Isaiah, where it is said of Tyre, “ And by rr-w 
waters, the sowing of Shihor, the harvest U "1* 

river ( Year, [is] her revenue *’ toil • 

Here Shihor is either the same os, or etc -m* 
with, Ytor, generally thought to be the Sm 
[Nile], but in this work suggested to fee tb- «* 
tension of the lied Sea. [Kei> Sea.] la .'<■» 
miali the identity of Shihor with the Nik 
distinctly stated where it is said of Israel. - An 
now what hast thou to do in tbe wav of Ltt 4 * • 
drink the waters of Shihor? or what hast t»* a 
do in the way of Assyria, to drink the waters * 
the river?" i. r. Euphrates (ii. 18 »- In cie^-'r 
ing these passages it is important to dblinguavt e 
tween “the Shihor which [b] briber Lgyps,' 
Shihor of Egypt, on the one hand, and S 1 • 
alone, on the other. In articles Nile and Kn • 
ok Etivrr it is maintained too strongly that v i 
hor, however qualified, is alway* the Noe. 1 * 
later opinion of the writer b exp ressed lets ci*«v 
Skiiiok or Eotnr. The bttrr b, he tin* ha. o 
questionably tbe Nile, the former two jeviAis. 
not certainly, the same. K. S. P 

SI'LAS (2/Aat: til'll). An endnent wr-t* 
of the early ( hrivtian Church, dewmlrd under -a* 
name in the Acta, but as Silvanus A in >L P*- • 
Epbtles. He first appears aa one at the kmir* 
(ffyovpfroi) of the ('hureh at Jerusalem lArts i» 
22), holding the office of an inspired teari#r eps#- 


6 The Alexandrine writers adopted nai*kl tari 
abbreviations of proper na m es, eneh ae 1— — frr ► 
nodorus, A polios for Apollonins, lli r mai Nr Bsm« 
dorus. The method hy which they tn u ri as •• 
(onus is not very appaiwoL 
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zt. 33). His name, derived (him the Latin 
safe*, **emod,” betokens him a Hellenistic Jew, and 
he iffwn to hare been a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 
37 ). Ue was appointed as a delegate to accom- 
pany Paul and Barnabas on their return to Antioch 
with the decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 23, 33). Having accomplished this mission, 
he returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 33; the follow- 
**< verse, f8o(* 84 r$ XiAf avrot/, is 

decidedly an interpolation introduced to harmonize 
LUc pssmgs with xv. 40). He must, however, 
have immediately routed Antioch, for we find 
him selected by 8t Paul as the companion of his 
second missionary journey (Acts xv. 40-xxi. 17). 
At Dons he was led behind with Timothy while 
hC Peal proceeded to Athens (Acts xvii. 14), and 
we bear nothing more of his movements until he 
rejoined the Apostle at Corinth (Aeta xviii. 5). 
Whether he had followed Paul to Athena in obedi- 
ence to the uyunction to do so (Acts xvii. 16), and 
had been sent thence with Timothy to Thessaloiiica 
(1 Him. tii. 2), or whether his movements were 
wholly independent of Timothy's, is uncertain 
(Cooyb. and Hows. St. Paul, i. 468, noted). His 
pres en c e at Coriuth is several times noticed (2 Cor. 
L 19; 1 Them. i. 1; 2 These, i. 1). He probably 
retamed to Jerusalem with St. Paul, and from that 
time the connection between them appears to have 
terminated. Whether he was the Silvanua who 
convened St. Peters First Kpistle to Asia Minor 
(1 Pet. v. 12) is doubtful; die probabilities are in 
fcver of the identity ; the question is chiefly inter- 
esting ss leering upon the Pauline character of St. 
Peter s epistles (He Wette, tAuUit. § 4). A tra- 
dition of very slight authority represents Silss to 
know become bishop of Corinth. We have finally 
lo notice, for the purpose of rejecting, the theories 
which identify Silas with Tertiua (Rom. xvi. 
32 ) through a Hebrew explanation of the name 

and again with Luke, or at all events 
with the author of the Aeta (Alford’s Pi'oltgom. in 
§ 1). W. L.B. 

SILK (wipnrJr). The only wtohmbted notice 
sf «lk in the Bible occurs in Rev. xviii. 12, where 
it is mentioned au 10114 the treasures of the typical 
Bab} loo. It is, however, in the highest degree 
probable that the texture w*s known to the He- 
aves from the time that their commercial relations 
•ere extended by Solomon. For, though we have 
a* historical evidence of the importation of the raw 
material to the shores of the Mediterranean earlier 
(ban that of Aristotle (//. A. v. 18) in the 4th 
motnry a. c., yet that notice, referring as it does 
W the island of Cos, would justify the assumption 
ihii it bad been known at a (hr earlier period in 
WntWD Asia. The commercial routes of that 
continent are of the highest antiquity, and an iudi- 
rwt testimony to the existence of a trade with China 
is the age of buiah is probably afforded us in his 
td ui xy to the Sinim. [Si mm.] The well-known 
i— ini name of the substance (<n)putdv, tericum) 


• 'Vact conjectured that (Is. xlx. 9, 

AY" dm ~) was coo Dec tad with sen nun. 

4 Tp. • 

d lbs A. f. confounds tTQ? with silk In Prov. 
mtft 

• 2 Car. aalv. X. a pssssge Unfed with the usual 

d the narrative of Chrooielss, and oontalalng 
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does not occur in the Hebrew language, 0 but this 
may be accounted for, partly on the ground that 
the Hebrews were acquainted only with the texture 
and not. with the raw material, and partly on the 
supposition that the name seriaan reached the 
Greeks by another channel, namely, through Ar- 
menia. The Hebrew terms which have been sup- 
posed to refer to silk are mesAt b and dnrusJitk.* 
The former occurs only in Kz. xvi. 10, 13 (A. V. 

“ silk ”) and is probably connected with the root 
mAskdky 44 to draw out.*' as though it were made 
of the finest drawn silk in the manner described by 
Pliny (vi. 20, xi. 26): the equivalent term in the 
LXX. (rp/xamror ), though connected in point of 
etymology with hair as its material, is nevertheless 
explained by Llesychius and Suidas as referring to 
silk, which may well have been described as resem- 
bling hair. The other term dtmesJielc occurs in 
Am. iii. 12 (A. V. 44 Damascus "), and has been 
supposed to refer to silk from the resemblance of 
the word to our 44 damask,*' and of this again to 
44 Damascus,*' as the place where the manufacture 
of silken textures was carried on. It appears, how- 
ever, that 44 damask ” is a corruption of dimaksn, 
a term applied by the Arabs to the raw material 
alone, and not to the manufactured article (Pusey's 
Min Profih. p. 18’J). We must, therefore, con- 
sider the reference to silk as extremely dubious * 
We bare notice of silk under its classical name in 
the Mishna (KiL 9, § 2), where Chinese silk is dis- 
tinguished from floss-silk. The value set upon silk 
by the Romans, as implied in Rev. xviii. 12, is no- 
ticed by Josephus (B. J. vii. 5, § 4), as well as by 
classical writers (e. g. Sueton. Calig. 62; Mart. xi. 
9). W. L. B. 

SIL'tiA («Vd imtr/]: [Rora. 3,ki: 

Vat] rooAAa; Alex. raAaafi; [Comp. XeAAdUJ 
StUa). ‘-The house of Milk), which goetli down to 
Silla,” was the scene of the murder of king Joetsh 
(2 K. xii. 20). What or where Silla was is en- 
tirely matter of conjecture. Millo seems most prob- 
ably to have been the citadel of the town, and situ- 
ated on Mount Zion. [See iii. 1937 u.] Silla untal 
have been in the valley below, overlooked by that 
part of the citadel which was used as a residence. 
The situation of the present so-called Pool of Si loam 
would be appropriate, and the agreement between 
the two names is temptiug; but the likeness exist* 
in the Greek and Knglish versions only, and in the 
original is too slight to admit of any inference. 
Gesenius, with less than his usual caution, affirms 
Silla to be a towu in the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem. Others (as Then i us, in Kurzg, Extg. 
Il'tndb. on the passage) refer it to a place on 
or connected with the causeway or flight of steps 

(nVpP) which led from the central valley of the 
city up to the court of the Temple. To indulge in 
such confident statements on either side is an 
entire mistake. Neither in the parallel passage of 
| Chronicles, ** in the lists of Nehemiah iii. and xii., 
the Jewish Commentator^ the LXX., in Josephus. 


some curious variations from that of the Rings, but 
passing over the place of the murder «*& sitnUio 
f The rending of the twr gnat MSS. of the LXX. 
agreeing in the F as the commencement of the name 
— U remarkable, and prompts the suggestion that ttie 

Hebrew name may originally have begun with Kjj, 
a ravine (as Uv-binooml. The smskem of the 
Alex, is doubtless a corruption of Ktrajkusrrs 
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nor in Jerome, do ww And the smallest clew ; and 
there ie therefore no alternative bat to remain lor 
the preeent iu ignorance. G. 

SILO'AH. THK POOL OF (HD"?.? 

[**® below]: Ko\vfiB^0pa rvr ffw&hsr : 
b’A. 1 *. r wtv Arrow Siawcug [lump. #. tow 2 t 
tea ] /‘iicinu Sift*). Tbit name is not accu- 
rately represented in the A. Y f . of Neh. iii. 15 — 
the only puu^e in which thi* particular form oc 
cur*. It should be Sheiach, or rather has-Shelacli. 
since it ia given with the definite article. 'ITii* 
was pooiblv a corrupt form of the name which is 
Arst presented u Shiloach, then m Siluain, and ia 
now tithntn. Ilie meaning of Shrbtch, taken aa 
Hebrew, is “ dart-*’ lliia cannot I* a name given 
to tlie atrram on account of iu swiftnew, l«ec*uae it 
Is not now, nor wae it in the day* of Isaiah, any- 
thing but a very soft and gentle stream (la viii. 6). 
It is probably an arconimodation to the pofmbr 
moutli, of the tame nature at that exemplified in the 
name Dart winch it now lorne hy more than one 
river in Kngknd, and which hat nothing whatever 
to do with twift nett, hut it merely a corruption of 
the ancient won] which abo appear* in the various 
forma of Derwent,* I brent, Trent- The bit of 
these wa* at one time tup|*«*rd to mean “ thirty; ” 
and the river Trent wai Iwhcved to have 30 tribu- 
tar test, 30 aorta of Ath. 30 content* on if* l<anka, 
etc., a notion preserved from oblivion by Milton in 
his lines: — 

■* Awl Tract, that Ilka torn* earth-born giant spread* 

like thirty armt aloof tba indented meads. M 

For tbs fountain and pool, see Siloam. G. 

8ILo am (nbtrn, s/,»wa, u viii. G; 

SAe/ucA, Neh. iii. 15 [tee above]; the 
change in the Maeoretic punctuation indicating 
men I) prrhaps a change in the pronunciation or 
iu tlie s/mIIihj of the word, sometime during the 
three cenlurirt between I^uali ami Nelicnuah. 
Kai>t>mic*l writers, and. following tlieiu, Jewish 
Inurlim, both ancient ami inodmi, from iVuja- 
•••in of ludeia In Schwarz, rrt-un Uic earlier >/ufo- 
j ch in |m:trrmce to the bier SAWucA. I lie 
KaU.ia give it with the article, at in llie Bible 

Dacbs's Ci*Jrx 7'aliH*hcu$ % p. 3G7) 
n»e I.XX gives 3iAw4 M [Vat. Sin. J.tAwon) tu 
Isaiah ; l>ut in Nebemuh KoAv^B*)0pw nir *w5ia rr, 
the pool of the sheepskin*, or •• fleece pool ; " |»cr- 
hapa because, in their dav, it wat used for washing 
the fleece* of Lite victim** Die Vulgate luu uni- 
formly, loth lit Old and New Testaments, >i.W ; 
in the Old calling it ami in tlie New a >t i- 

inrvi. Ik l^alm lather*, led by the Vulgate, 
have always >nue ; tlie old p.lgnmt, who knew 
nothing hut tlie Vulgate, .Sour or Byl*. Ihe 
Greek fathers, adhering to the LX.V, have *S 
Ihe word dura not orrur in the Apocrypha. Jo- 
sephus gives both • and Sii> >t, generally the 

former . ) 

• Ptrai u t appease to be the oldest of three forme, 

sad to be derived from emrya, aa aorleni bn tub 
word, meaning " te wind *i»oui ' Oo the Continent 
•he aeme le too ad la the totioelng forma : tfr Dm- 
mmtt ; Ot na . , It. TVrmi* . I mm Dmma 

(Ferrweoo't Hirer Xmrmrt. *te | 

* la Talmadfoal Itobra* M#i*r* dgnidm "a akin " 
3 e* 1 i bait* Otrrw) ; and fra Itsitwdrtas trsnala 
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Silowiu I* ons of the few tmd aputed lora tries 
(though Kebnd and some others miepkcnl a te 
tlie topography of Jerusalem; still retaining ttt 
old name (with Arabic modification. S,i*um , el b 
every other pool has lost iu Ifildr-dreign u 
This is the more remarkable as it is a mere mb 
urban tank of no great size, and for man* *» *<e 
not particularly good or plentiful in iu waters, 
though Joseph us telb us tliat in hi* da} (bey wets 
both ** sweet and abundant '* ( ti. J. v. 4. § 1 ». 
Apart from the identity of wnwr, there is an un- 
broken chain of extenor testimony, during eigMews 
centuries, connecting the pretent hnitt >\r^t 
with the SlaLrtk of Isaiah and the of M. 

John. There are difliculties in identifying the /fir 
t.yub (tlie well of Salah-ed-din, Urn / the 
great digger of well*, JaUl-Addin. p. 2 W’. b«t 
none in fixing Siloam. Josephus mention* it fre- 
quently in his Jevitk ll’irr, and his rv fc r tiKw i»- 
ilicate that it was a somewhat noted place, a wot % 
of city Undmark. From him we learn that it «w 
without the city (f(w <r#£ Arrew «, ti- J. v it. | 4t; 
that it was at this pool that the *• old wall tu4 a 
(wrxl and shot out eastward " (lrubvr#r #if 4r~ 
oroA^r, ib- v. A, § 1 ); that there wa* a taller 
it (t^r iivl liAefb frdpwyya, tbui. vi 8. J 5 
one bttuir it (rV? tarb T^r 'XiXtwkfi TT* , '* 4 
v. 12, § » lull (A^frey ) right op^waiie. »r^mr- 

entlv on the oilier aide of the Kedron. liar.i •.% a 
cliff or ruck called 1'eristerron (UmL ) ; ii>at rt 
at tlie tennination or tuoulh of the lirofme>«« 
{ilmL v. 4, $ 1): lliat close beside it, it<tnm.Uf 
eastward, was anuther pool, called S4on-«n • 
to which the ** old wall ” came after Irating 
and past which it went on to vl*re. t»n.t- 

ing northward, it was united to the eastern arcade 
if the Temple. In tl»e Antonins Itinerary i a. d. 
TU) it u wt down in the tame locality. 1 ut it is 
•aid to be ‘-juxta luurum,” aa Juarjthue in<pw« 
whereas imiw it is a con^dmlJe dtsLai^r — u»- 
wards of 12<X) fert — from the nearest a t.jir of 
| jarsent wail, and nearly l/iOO fert fn*m Hr to-.tx- 
| em wall of tlie Hamm Jerome, toward* tbe tw- 
| ginning of tbe 5th century, iIcmti lee tt n - J 
| no lice* monti* Moriah ** (ia Matt i ) sod tr*t* 
(though wit I *out indorsing the fabb that U* 

, Slone* twinkled with the Uood < rubra aata ut lk 
I jiroj.lict /echim i wire still pointed «»t >m %J ut 
| mil. ) lie »(N-ak* of it as temg in the \ abet of 
i (lie Non of llinnoui, as Juarphus <lucw of its twtag 
at tlie tiHHilh of tlie lyropcron < m Jer u a^ 
III is notueaiile that be dike the Kal^>t* wiw 
l mentions the I’yrcpnon. alnle he, time* «i 
| number, *|»^ak» ot the Valkv of thr Sun H » 

1 nont. 1 |r uf llinnoni. wttS ur« 

groie* and ganli’n*. a* walmd hv >ihim > • 
ill 6, and inn. l.'i). •* liqihet. >|uw eat m 

fihl kjinmii, iliuin |.miiiii sigmhcat qui N.kw fort* 

, bus img-tlur, et rat aintmu* aUjur nr n r w be 
(1 m*|Uc hutluruni per bet delwia* “ i ra Jti. tv i 
l He speak* of Nifoim as de^mdent on tbe ra «a, 

1 and as (he otdy fountain want in bn dst - t n 
fonts Niloe et hoc non prrpetuo utitur en lm. et 

tor* attached thU tueanlag to U ; Use* saj IW ivm 
i Habbls coo* Idert n$ NfiwmUh'l flbeUra as a Jifrnal 
I pool from Mtaatu , prolwblj Use same m Mia«4« M 
, the Hbeep Gate (Jofin « 2l, tbe — " i 

i of Kusebtm, the ^akiir* f<«r<M wt Jw im* If aa, 
j then it I* Itei’ieal*. awd not iUfoam. that Is aeaimei 

by WibsmlBk- 
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tw ia pnewmteiu diem sterilitas pluviarum, non 
aolam frugum setl et bibendi iuopiam fecit " (in 
Jrr. liv.) Now, though Jerome ought to have 
known well the water-supplies of Jerusalem, seeing 
he lived the greater part of his life within six miles 
of it, yet other authorise*. and tlie modem water* 
provision of the city, show us that it never could 
have hreit wholly dependent on its pools. Its in- 
numerable liotUe-necked private cisterns kept up a 
supply at all times, slid lienee it often happened 
that it was the btsityers, not the besieyed, that 
soflrred most; though Josephus records a memora- 
ble instance to the contrary, when — relating a 
speech he made to the Jews, standing, beyond their 
darts, on a part of the southeastern wall which 
the Homan* had carried — he speaks of Siloam as 
overflowing since the Uomans had got access to it, 
wbemw before, when the Jews lield it, it was dry 
(B. J. v. 0, (4). And we may here notice, in 
passing, that Jerusalem is, except perhaps in the 
very hr.vt of the year, a well-watered city. Ur. 
Barclay mys that “ within a circuit swept by a 
radius of seven or eight miles tlierc are no less than 
thirty or forty natural springs ” (City of the Great 
KLm>j, p. 2 1*6); and a letter from Consul Finn to 
tbo writer adds, “ This I believe to be under the 
truth ; hut they are almost all found to the 8. and 
8- W. : in those directions there does not appear 
to be a village without springs.” u 

In the 7th century, Antoninus Martyr mentions 
Silauu as loth fountain and pool. Bernhard the 
monk s|>raks of it in the hill, and the annalists of 
the Crusades mention its site in the fork of two 
railed as we And it Benjamin of TudeU (A. l>. 
1 i 7 • J » sjteaki of 44 the great spring of Shilutuli 
wbrfh runs into the brook Kedron ” (Adler's ed. 
vui. i. p 71); ami he mentions “ a large building 

mprm it ” (Vj 7), which lie says was erected in the 
days of his fathers. Is it of this building that the* 
present mined pillars are the relics? Camnont (a. 
I>. 1418' speaks of the Vo Ur y of Hilonh y “oil est 
If fueu-ii.e ou le 10 V) vierge Marie Livoit lea dra- 
pe.H*x de sou enfant,” and of tlie fountain of Si- 
kjwni as close at hand ( Vitya ye it mill renter en 
J hrj-us >lrM % etc., I'oris edition, p. G8). Felix 
lain (a. l». 1484) dcscrilics Siloam at some 
length, and see ns to hive attempted to enter the 
•u Utraneoui |*»v*age: but faded, and ri-tnateil in 
VtsMuay *Hrr filling his flanks wit.i its e*c-liealing 
water Arte Id von ll .rff (a. I>. 1 lift!) also identi- 
Asm the sput {the / t ilynfd,rt % p. 18 », Col. ed. ). 
After tins, tlie references to Siluuu are iimumera- 
^ie. do they, with one or two exceptions, vary 
t*. tie* r itwaUon of it. We liardly needed these 
ls4- <• sues to enable us to Ax tlie site, though 
•n# Li^oyr iphers Imve rested on these eniiiely. 
rwr .re. if it diafs not actually set it down in the 
m -itJi of the I 'rofxEoii aa Josephus does, brings 
us ter. near it, iadii in Nehetniah and SU John. 
TW reslrf wlio compares Ne!u iii 15 with Neh. 
sn 37. will And that the pool of Sdo.di. the foun- 
tain < nte, the stairs of the citv of Havid, the w ill 
tie* house of iLvid, tlie Water tiate, ami the 
kfcrg% garden*. were all nevrevrh other. Tlie Kvan- 
• narrative regirding tlie blind man, whose 
rym the Lord miraculously opened. alien caremlly 


* Sarah*'* Usl w swi t Is tU*t Jfruwlatn itssif was 
•tf kwt well walarvsl <rvelpo< ), but sit l.i« region 

■■ * *4 was barren and ssisilnw lAevpa* «•* «i-v 
b art cb 2, *wt B. 
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examined, leads us to the conclusion that Siloam 
was somewhere in the neighborhood of the Temple. 
The Rabbinical traditions, or histories , as they 
doubtless are in many cases, frequently refer to 
Siloam in connection with tlie Temple service. It 
was to Siloam that the Invite was sent with the 
golden pitcher on tlie “ last and great day of the 
feast ” of Tabernacles ; it was from Siloam that be 
brought the water which was then poured over tlie 
sacrifice, in memory of the water from the rock of 
Kephidiui ; and it was to tills Siloam water that 
the laird pointed when He stood in tlie Temple on 
that day and cried, ** If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.” 

The Lord sent the blind mail to wash, not ia. 
as our version has it, but at («<*) the pool of Si- 
loam ; 6 for it was the clay from his eyes that was 
to be washed off; and the Kvaugelist ia careful to 
throw in a remark, not for the purpose of telling 
us that Siloam meant an “aqueduct,” as some 
think, but to give higher significance to the mira- 
cle. M Go wash at Siloam,” was tlie command; 
tlie Kvaugelist adds, “ which is hy interpretation. 
sknt.” On the inner meaning here — tlie paral- 
lelism between “the Sent One” (laike iv. 18; 
.John x. 3b) and “ the Sent* water,” the missioned 
One and the missioned pool, we say nothing far- 
ther than what St. Basil said well, in his exposition 
of the 8th of Isaiah, rit o5r 6 awsaraXpeyos teal 
d\pj<t>rjr} }<u>y : *) wtp\ oj stpyrah Kvptot dtrta- 
ra \<* /mf • *a) waAiv, oy* ipiaei ov&i tcpaxryixrst •* 
t hat •• >ciit” is the natural interpretation is evi- 
dent, not simply from the word itself, but from 

other passages where is used in connection 

with water, us Job v. I > “he seruletk witters iijsm 
the Acids;*’ and Ks. xxxi. 4. “ she sent out her 
little rivers unto all the trees of the Aeld.” The 
I aim ulista coincide with the Kvaugelist, and sav 
ill it > hi h inch was so called liecause it sent forth its 
water* to water the gardens (l<evi’s iAnywi $ i- 
mi). We may add Horner s line: — 

’Ei-e^ua© 6* if Tfl^of in poor (It. xii. 25). 

A lit: le way lielow the Jewish burying-ground, 
but on tlie opjKisitc side of the valley, where the 
Kedron turns slightly westward, and widens itself 
considerably, is the fountain of the Virgin, or 
Um td-lhrf near the lieginning of tliat saddle- 
sha|ied prujivtiou of the T'emple-hill supposed to 
lie the Oi'MKi. of the Bible, and tlie Ophhs of Jo- 
sephus. [Kx-K«k;i:i,.| At the back part of this 
fountain a subterraneous passage liegius, through 
which the water Aowt, and through which a man 
may make his way, as did Kohinsoii and Barclay, 
sometime* walking erect, sometimes stooping, some- 
time* kneeling, and sometimes crawling, to Siloam. 
This rocky conduit, which twists considerably, blit 
keeps, in general, a southwesterly direction, is, ac- 
cording to Robinson, 1,750 feet long, while the 
direct distance I* tween S.hnin and Um nt-fhraj 
is only a little uliove 1,2!M) feet. In former days 
this p linage was evidently deeper, as its l«ed is sand 
of some depth, which has lieeu accumulating for 
ages. This conduit has had tributaries, which 
have formerly sent tbeir waters down from the cit v 
pools or Temple-wells to swell Siloam. Barclay 
w rites, “ In exploring the subterraneous channel 

*• UV/ii Cu'tr, etc. Or «i< get* lr« force froto 
uf iyc t coming between tbs rarb snd Its pvwfH^ 
sltlon. p^nmtn«Oca>iy, " Uo to tb« pool sod vu) 
tunic m, us Over*. ’ 
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aomreying the water from the Virgin's Fount to 
Siloam. 1 discovered a similar channel entering 
from the north, a few yards from it* commence- 
ment ; and on tracing it up near the Mugrahin 
tiafe, where it Ixcame no choked with ruhl i»h that 
it could lx traversed no farther, I there found it 
turn to the west. in the direction of the south end 
of the cleft or saddle* of Zion; and if this channel 
w»* not constructed for the pnrp»we of convening 
to >iloain tJie surplus water* of lle/rkiah*s aque- 
duct, I am uuahle to surest any purj**se to which 
it could liHve been applied ” y ( V/y of the Great 
Kim/, p. .Wr*M. In another place he tells ut aorne- 
tliing more: •* I lasing loitered in the pool [Virgin’* 


| Fount] till the coming down of the witm V ar* 
i found aevend widely aeparated place* w ^e * 
gained admittance, beside* live opening ur.-Wr t»*e 
step*, where alone it had formerly l«-eo anpr- -w->! 
to enter. I then olserved a Urge nfxnuig rr . f rr- - - 
the rock-hewn channel, just lxl«*w tlx |»«»1. w» t< 
though once a copious tributary, is now dry |w - 
too much choked with teaser* and ru < ;«h u> 
}#uet rated far, 1 carefully noted it* p»»u-n a«i 
ixaring, and, on searching for it aUne, *■•*] i*w ti- 
fied it on the exterior, where it assumed an upward 
direction towards the Temple, and. enuring t nr nigh 
a breach, traversed it for nearly a thousand 
aometimea erect, aometimee bending, aouxtu&ss 



I* *' »».* ' ■* «-»’ *i d* • »• i.. * I .»t I i%t I n l .-d 

» ;• , i l i.r ir Ilf** . | I . .rd 1 1 « d".<*i \ * 

t f . , t ng ». „*-*rf in* !.«*•) I n »• fc-i I , 'll 

so *» • 1 1 1* » t . i i ec.n.’ -Mir r*>-irw * -or gr.» in<t » H h 
tlx lli^«t' I tr, II »l tins rsi.sl dm * rd Its former 


•ti | f d . of * lift. n <4 (nun Moriah, hut from Zat» *• 

| m. nn.-.i'i nilrrs >iloam at tlx r> 
angle; or ritbff niUr* a sn vil ink cut < t» a * - «w 
w I ■ i'll f . it nit tin* r r#.V»u*V <4 a • -t Ire .w 


• • | *. W «rr»ii • rr r> !*<• list*- llisl 

Dr fU r ' ** NX* • llifl *cl* |l ••»-»*..» If) I Itr *lj»fr ll. ■ ll* • 

berr ;>!• ’ e> 1 T*i* r r* iif «n |«v**ir* rom.*. f»«| 

With «!,. • | l*r> | IM | sri I |.-'l Nlr. ll III* I * < trf 
be U*l , I*'i'iV>I cm !»*• e»'*rl . r . ns* swruit nl 
b* lit* i.tiff lo U stw'U t P> Iff! In on Ui« .urtsr* of 
fW * * 4 Il»* Ni,*r»i |i«n it nii*'>» 4 i k>r Itilv 

Mel rtiUrfij from 'lie • * Ur nor , inttnei it lor nearly 


a lh"iMi>'l fc»i ’ U, arroelutg l*» Hum 
.Irsiu of llir wliv li ks t>ui.» tJ a-»«. • n . . I 

tfvurnol* . III* S les fr*o !• I. N lit. *urt •. r 4 i> » a 
earth " Hi* niMr resiles-? | w « * >f> n- -e« *»* r- r 

as Harris* •u|*|-nn>I. a ini.uisn w- » «••***». 
a nxi'luli r«» a »li*n. of shwii as r*i r»4 n * w> 
ren. k«s k/rnunl k* |ir«n at t:i« *«< *4 Ui« m 

yKntmr ^l.> i •. 
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rfx feet brood. To this yon descend by a Tew rude 
stefMf under which the water pours itself into the 
main pool (Narrntice of Mittion to Hit Jttcs , vol. 
i p. 207). This pool is oblong; eighteen paces in 
length according to ( 17 ujyio al Santo Stpol- 
or> y a. I». 1678); fifty feet according to Barclay; 
and fifty-three according to Robinson. It is eigh- 
teen feet broad, and nineteen feet deep, according 
to Robinson; but Barclay gives a more minute 
measurement, “ fourteen and a half at the lower 
i extern) end, and seventeen at the upper; its 
western end side being somewhat bent; it is eigh- 
teen and a half in depth, but never filled, the 
w tier either passing directly through, or being 
m untamed at a depth of three or four feet; this 
n r'Vrcted by leaving open or closing (with a few 
Ik-tndiuU of weeds at the present day, but formerly 
l-t a flood-gate) an aperture at the bottom; at a 
height of three or four feet from the Itottnm, its 
•iin.cn stuns liecome enlarged a few feet, and the 
« »ter, attaining tliis level, falls through an aper- 
i.ire at its lower end, into an edurt, subterranean 
it fir-t, but soon apj tearing in a deep ditch under 
perpendicular cliff of Ophel, and is received 
r to a few small reservoirs and troughs ” (City, p 
5i4). 

Kbe small basin at the west end, which we have 
described, is what some old travcliur* call “ the 
bHintain of Siloe ’’ (F. Fabri, vol. i. p. 420). “In 
trout of this," Kahn goes on, “there is a bath sur- 
n-unded by walls and buttR*s.se.s, like a cloister, 
and the arches of these buttresses are supported 
».» marble pillars,” which pillars he affirms to lie 
f*i- remains «*f a monastery built als.ve the pool. 

I n c present |**ol is a ruin, with no moss or ivy to 
unite it romantic: iU sides falling in; its pillars 
i f . ,en : it* stair a fragment ; its walls giving way; 
t r #.i,e oi every stone worn round or sharp by 
t.r.ie; in *ome |»arU mere dtbrig, once Siloam. 
u .w. like tiie city which overhung it, a heap; 

» ugh around its edges, “wild flowers, and, among 

trr plants, the cajier-tree, gr.»w luxuriantly” 
<i , iftcr <f .l//W(v«, vol. i. p. 2 17 ). 1 lie gra\ 

-Tumbling limestone of the stone (as well as of the 
•urpiundiug rucks, which are almost verdurele-w > 
* |swr and worn-out a$;>eet to this venerable 
r rue. I Ik* preacut pool is not the original build- 

ing: the work of crusaders it may be; jierliaps 
•-S'-n improved by Saladin, whose atlection lor wells 
aoi pooh ltd him to eare for all these things; 

the work of later day*. Yet the *j)ot is 
tiw ujiip. Above it rises the high rock, and be- 
urfvi it the city wall; while eastward ami south- 
wari the verdure of gardens relieves the gray 
mu.-k.Ioiiv of the scene, and bevond these the 
Knln*i vale, overshadowed by the third of the 
C..-X l-eighu of Olivet, “tlie mount of corruption ’’ 
l K. ii. 7; 2 K. jxiii. 13), with the village of 
jutting out over its lower slope, and look- 
n; inti* the pool from which it takes its name and 
draws its water. 

Iht* pool, which we limy call the serum/, seems 
•ocwitli U> have (toured its waters into a third y 
kOun it proceeded to water the ruval ganlens. 
1 1 ..* tiurd ia perhaps that which Josephus culls 
- >l***ik«’* pool” ( R . J • v. 4, § 2>. and which 
Viw-rniah call* “the King's pool” (ii 14); for 
xi* CD u*t have lieeti somewhere about “ the king's 
car Wit” Joarphuas 0turtAi<bs wapdbf urov, Ant. 
• w ji. § 4 1 ; and wre know that this wus by “the 
wad U the pool of Siloah ” (lii. 15). The Ante 
mm Itimrarj apeaks of R in connection with 
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Siltn, as “ alia piscina grandis foras.” It is now 
known as the Birktt el-IJamra , and may be per- 
haps some five times the size of Birktt tt-Silwdn. 
Barclay speaks of it merely as a “depressed fig- 
yard; ” but one would like to see it cleared out. 

Siloam is in Scripture always called « pooL It 

is not an D3S, that is, a marsh-pool (Is. xxxv. 7); 
nor a nsa, a natural hollow or pit (Is. xxx. 14); 
nor a a natural gathering of water (Gen. 

i. 10; Is. xxii. 11); nor a ^8?, a well (Gen. xvi. 
14); nor a ^2, a pit (Lev. xi. 36); nor an 

a spring (Gen. xvi. 7); but a * regularly 

built pool or tank (2 K. xx. 20; Neb. iii. 15. Keel. 

ii. 6). This last word is still retained in the 
Arabic, as any traveller or reader of travels knows. 
While Nehemiah calls it a pool y Isaiah merely 
speaks of it as “ the waters of Shiloah; ” while the 
New Testament gives Ko\up(tf)0pa y and Josephus 
mjyfi. The Kahhis ami Jewish travellers cull it 
a fountain; in which they are sometimes followed 
by the European travellers of all ages, though 
more generally they give us piscina, natatoria, and 
stagnant. 

It is the least of all the Jerusalem pools; hanlly 
tiie sixth jiart of the Birktt tUMauiilla; hardly 
the tenth of the Birktt t*-bullan y or of the lowest 
of the three jkkjIs of Solomon at tl- Burak. Yet 
it is a sacred s]>ot, even to the Moslem; much more 
to the Jew; for not only from it was the water 
taken at the l’east of Taliernncles, but tbe water 
lor the ashes of the red heifer (Dacha's Tabu, BabyL 
p. 38.)). Jewish tradition makes (Iilion ami Si- 
loam one (Light foot, Ctnt. Chor. in Matt. p. 51; 
Schwarz, p 265). as if Gilion were “the bursting 

forth” (rr*2, to break out), and Siloam the re- 
ceptacle of the waters “sent.” If this were the 
case, it might be into Siloam, through one of the 
manv subterranean aqueducts with which Jerusa- 
lem aliounds, and one of which prohahl) went down 
the Tyropoeon, that llezekiali turned the waters on 
the other side of the city, when he “ stopped tiie 
upper watercourse of (iilion, ai.d hrought it straight 
down to the west side of the city of David” (2 
( hr xxxii. 30). 

The rush of water down these conduits is re- 
ferred to by Jerome (“ per terrarum concava et 
antra saxi durissitui cum niagno sonitu venit,” In 
It. viii. 6), as heard in his day, showing that the 
water was more abundant then than now. The 
intermittent character of Siloam is aho noticed hy 
him; but in a locality jierforated bv so many 
I aqueducts, and supplied by so many large wells 
and secret springs (not to speak of the discharge 
of the great citv -baths), this irregular flow is easily 
accounted for, both by tiie direct and tbe siphonic 
action of tbe water. How tliis natural intermit- 
teucy of Siloam could l>e made identical with the 
miracuUtut troubling of llcthcsda (John v. 4) one 
does not see. The lack of water in the pool now 
is no proof that there was not the groat abundance 
of which Josephus apeuks (B. J. v. 4, § l); and as 
to the “sweetness” he sjieaks of, like the 1( n<pue 
dulces ” of Virgil (Otviy. iv. 61 ), or the ( >ld Testa- 
ment (Ex. xv. 25), which is used l*otli ill 

reference to the sweetness of the Marah waters 
(Ex. xv. 25), and of the “stolen waters” of U* 
foolish woman (l*rov. lx. 17), It limply means 
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SILO AM 


fresh or pleasant in opposition to bitter ( n Q: 
vurpdr )• 

The expression in Isaiah, “ Mater* of Shiloah 
that go softly,” seems to point to tlie slender 
rivulet. flowing gently, though once very profusely, 
out of Si loam into the lower l»mi«lth of level, where 
the king's garden*, or “royal paradise,” stool, 
and which i* «t ill the greene*t spot al*out the Holy 
City, reclaimed from sterility into a fair oa*i* of 
olive-groves, fig tree*, pomegranates, etc., by the 
tin a* rill which flow* out of Siloam. A winter- 
torrent, like the Krdron. or a swelling river like 
the Kuphmtes, carries havoc with it. hy sweeping 
off soil, tree*, and terraces; hut this Siloam-fed rill 
flows soOlv. fertilising and beuutifiing the region 
through which it passes. As tlie huphrates is used 
by liie propliet as the symtml of the wasting sweep 
off the Assyrian king, so hikxuu is taken as the 


SILOAM 

type of the calm prosperity of Irwl under 
sianic rule, when “ the desert rejoices and 1 It— ma 

as the roee.” The wtini soft Is or semrtJy 
does not seem to refer to the secret trai>*m 
| of tlie waters through tin* tnlut.sr* siaducta. >*.t. 
j like Ovid's “nv lle* aqua*," *• I -Linda* aqua." »r»d 
i Catullus* “ molle flumen.” to tile quirt prnlrr**i 
! with which the rinilet steals on its im**.**n of 
, lieneficince, through the gardens of the king. I ..us 
! “ Sil.uh s brook ” of Milton, and “cod >doam « 
shady rill.” are not mere poetical fanoe* 1 b# 
I *• fountain ” ami the “pool." and the “nil *' of 
Si ham. are all visible to tin* day. each «)• ug lU 
old work lieneath the high rock of M.»n.n, a*4 
almost leneatli the shadow of the I'euiplr mxA. 

Mast of the Kedrun, right oppmite tl*e rongh 
gray slope extending lietween and 

i above tlie kitchen -gardens watered by sduwm whuHS 



TIm VllUc* of Mtc4m (Silownij, and lh* lower port of fha V»llr» .,f c,«. Kelmfi, showing the “ Kinfi si wr 
<|vfi«, •lorli see watered b» Uie »*om|. Th# background U the hi*’iUn.|* ..f JuUh. Tbe stow to trvm a 
pboU.gn»ph bj Jsmrs OrmiiAJu, . lakes fnin beneath tl»« Jt wall .4 Lh« lUraiu 


•wppl i Jerusalem with legrtal I#-*, is the vilhge 

which takes Its name fn.ru the | as it, A rtf- 

At tl.r K f^l r>>u is nwhir, and the 

village ** »rrv Imir llrf* (..111.1.111 lln.ee It is to 

it rather tli all to tlie |hm 4 tint the til! %grr* grn- 
erailv tln-mw-be* f.-r wxtrr l*»r as the 

Ke«irun widens considers! It in il* pr- > south 
want, tlie A *fr i« at wrnc 1 . tile di«t u rr from the 
tin i* h. I In* Sills *r it uiiu>etiti..iiei| in annetit 
time* firtf in* it dnf n <4 eti»t It |« * wretch.-,! 
l-i.rr hr f I'h *nd irre.’iil .nf * ; its squire hot.U 
all (1 it'l'i lr*| r « -j'e-t 1 i*-r like tie I nrs .>{ wild leasts. 
sjS rati.rr like ll.e loin** ami • »tr* in w! 1. h mi »ge* 
or .ienu -ii 1 » * 111 »y 1 e 
leir tlie l <«4 of the 
(Hnct . ami in ail iik. Uli 
kk 4 siirn.e* whch N>(i>hmiii 
Aahbeeti- and hiiaiiu. 


cumi|4i iti " (2 K xtiii. 11), the hill that Is Mew 
least; b*J*nr 111 Hebrew geography sesm r*W 
Ji*r n*.tleu 1 (1 K. 11 . 7 »; and tlmr M sl> n.iruL u 
ol the Moabite*. /idonunt, and Aniimwutrw w*cw 
built on »• liie right hand of the umwiM," that 1 . 
the S « |«rt <>f it. lliis Is the •• . ^.pr* •* r> ws 

lull ' of Milton (/».!». I,, i 4ny ; ibw - | ... 

oftensionis (be \ ulg »te ami of emris ♦ratefcT*. 

tlie Mo<Tt*af* **l the ?*epl see Kr»| if* A 
the IWlg il,-* l.r g« T II isse* of Item tin n *;«. lb 
Kami 0111’ s.i^i.iir soluimr if 1 ui.«<t*(^w • » 

l*t^S (4 /r. 10 1 ..W 1 iiimi 4i //.4v /',.<•.• in u. t*. 

tmn of tlie ant.qne. liw-rw to a sketch at st» .ki 
immohtli tom I • in the ullage if d« •• rk few 


tip|>Meii to ilw.li It lies 

•ud or ko itJif-ni liriglit of Iraiellen hate noticed, lait of which fV w 
«■*! mirks I tie •{■>( of liie gneti us l«.th a cut and a d*«rrq4K*. 

bu.lt to t bruosli. and '2I5i; setting it down as a rebr of JWtoMte 1 
Tliw was “ tlie mount of [ man ah Ip. t >n« would hke to know sms i 
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8ILOAM, TOWER IN 

tMi village and about the pedigree of its inhab- 
itants ** H. B. 

• TTie rock -cut pnssige between the Fountain 
V the Virgin and Siloani was traversed and care- 
fully surveyed by Ucut. Warren. He found two 
passages leading into it from the northwest, the 
largest leing ataut 50 feet from the entrance to 
the |wol It was filled witli Imitl mud, the deposit 
of oeatnrie*. which with much difficulty was dug 
out and carried through the passage and pool, and 
up the steps to the outside At the end of 17 feet 
he reached a shaft leading upwards for more than 
40 feet, with smooth side*, cut out of the solid 
rock, and averaging 6 feet in length and 4 in 
vvith. By constructing a sou Holding with three 
Urn ling* lie mounted to the top. In the masonry 
overhanging it lie found an iron ring, through which 
a rope might lure passed, and from this he inferred 
that the shaft was “ the ancient draw-well of 
Ophel.” Connected with it, near the top, he dis- 
covered and explored extended passages and cham- 
bers eut iu the rock, and found glass lamps of 
curious construction and water-vessels of red pot- 
tery. starring that the place liad “evidently lieen 
used as a refuge.’' I*hc other passage, 40 feet from 
the entrance, extended hut 0 feet. lieut. W. also 
fiearaterl 4 feet under the lowest step of the Vir- 
gin s Fount, to ascertain the source of supply, and 
n-arhed a hard substance. “ either masonry or 
rock.” tat in that deptli of water could proceed no 
bwtlxT. “ Hie other |s*int of entrance of the water 
• • deep hole iu the middle of the |xx>l, at which 
aotlnng can l»e done.” Warren is inclined to the 
bafirf. contrary to Barclay, that there is a con- 
asrtiofi letwern tlie it tmuiam es/o SI, eft and the 
Virgin’s Fount; but the point is not yet ascer- 
tain*! S. W 

SI LO AM. TOWER IN. (‘O icvpyos /k t /•> 
l-uke xiii. 4.) Of this we know nothing 
irtiuitdy beyond these words of the tard. Of the 
lower or its fall no historian gives us any account; 
stiii whether it was a tower iu connection with the 
^>4. or wtieilier “in Siluam ” refers to the valley 
(ear, we cannot aay. There were fortifications hard 
uv of Jotliam we raid, “on the wall of Ophel 
bt Unit much ” <2 ('hr. xxvii. 3); and of Mauasseh 
io*4 - be comjmsed aliout Ophel ” (ibid, xxviii. 
U,. and. iu connection with Ophel, there is ruen- 
u«i ttLufe of “a tower Otnl lolh out" (Neli. iii. 
fr* . and tiiero is no unlikelihood in Connecting 
Uj tower witli the tower in Siloaui, 

wti.te one ruay he almost excused for tlie coi.jecture 
umt as pryictioH was the cause of its ultimate 
/. Ju II. B. 
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SILVA'NUS. [Silas.] 

SILVER etteph). In very early times, 

according to the Bible, silver was used for orna- 
ments {(ien. xxiv. 53), for cups (Gen. xliv. 2), for 
tlie sockets of the pillars of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 
19, «fec.), their hooks and fillets, or rods (Ex. xxvii. 

10) , and their capitals (Ex. xxxviii. 17); for dishes, 
or chargers, and howls (Num. vii. 13), trumpets 
(Nura. x. 2), candlesticks (1 Chr. xxviii. 15), tables 
(1 Chr. xxviii. 1(>), basins (1 Chr. xxviii. 17), chains 
(Is. xl. 19), tlie settings of ornaments (Prov. xxv. 

11) , studs (Cant. i. 11), and crowns (Zech. vi. 11). 
Images for idolatrous worship were made of silver 
or overlaid with it (Ex. xx. 23; Hos. xiii. 2; Hah. 

ii. 19; Bar. vi. 39 [or Epist. of Jer. 39]), and the 
manufacture of silver shrines for Diana was a trade 
in Ephesus (Acts xix. 24) [Demktmus.] But 
its chief use was as & medium of exchange, and 
throughout the U. T. we find cettpii, “ silver,” used 
for money, l.ke the Kr. argent. To this general 
usage there is but one exception. (See MtTAi.*, 

iii. 1910.) Vessels and ornaments of gold and 
s Iver were common in Egypt iu the times of 

I Osirtasen I. and Thothmes 111., tlie contemporaries 
of Joseph and Moses (Wilkinson, Auc. I’.y. iii 225). 
Iu tlie Homeric poems we find indications of the 
constant application of silver to pur|iuses of onia- 
meiit and luxury. It was used for basins (Oil. I. 
137, iv. 53i, goblets (//. xxiii. 741), baskets (Oil 

iv. 125), cotters (II. xviii. 413), sword-hilts (//. 1. 
219; 01. viii. 404), door-handles (01. i. 442), and 
clasps for the gre-aves (//. iii. 331). Door-posts 
( Oil vii. 89) and lintels ( 01. vii. DO) glittered with 
silver ornaments: baths (OI. iv. 128). tables ( Ol. 

x. 355), bows (//. i. 49, xxiv. 005), scabbards (//. 

xi. 31), swonl lielts (II. xviii. 598), tails for the 
shield (il. xviii. 480), chariot- poles (II. v 729) and 
the naves of wheels (//. v. 729) were adorned with 
silver; women braided their hair witli silver thread 
(//• xvii. 52), and cords ap|**ar to have been made 
of it [OI x. 24); while we constantly find that 
swords (II ii. 45, xxiii. 807) and sword-belts (IL 
xi. 237), thrones, or chairs of state (OI viii. 05), 
and tad steads (OI. xxiii. 200) were studded with 
silver. Thetis of the silver feet was probably so 
called from tlie silver ornaments on her sandals 
( //. i. 538). The practice of overlaying silver with 
gold, referred to iu Homer (OI vi. 232, xxiii. 159), 
is nowhere mentioned in tlie Bible, ttaugli inferior 
materials were covered with silver (Prov. xxvi. 23). 

Silver was brought to Solomon from Arabia 
(2 Chr. lx. 14) and from Tarshish (2 Chr. ix. 21), 
which supplied tlie markets of Tyre (Ex. xxvii. 12). 
From Tarshish it came in the form of plates (Jer. 


• • TW later publication of the Or<!nnnrt Surety 
«/ JU.M..H 1 (Load. I4i5) enables us to satisfy to part 
cm* r urv«4t* '* Kuteitog 8 1 loom on tbs north, there 

• «* i.*» tefl a high cliff, which bears evident sign* 
«f Uio( bam worked as a quarry ; on the right j 
ha*4 *4 ie is the curious mono ith with the hear * [ 

<-orutre. the exterior of the cliff is quite I 
tmi the interior is sloping like a tent; in front I 

• a oaJI cistern The present village of 8 1 loam oe- 

opw th*- Mtw of an old quarry ; the houses are often j 
■ate » b j the wailing up of the excavation, nod | 
■osheM tb«« ellng on the scarped face of the rock . 
ms ttnnuos was of coos idem ble extent, and similar 
m skaivur to that near Uie Damascus gate, though 
^ so large ; several pi lart were left to sustain 

te nst The stnoe from this quarry Is ' malaki ’ 
■gum rj sit kind; higher up, by the mooottth, a ( 
’■tetel,’ a*4 Use upper bed of 


A large portion of the qutrrving at Silotm has been 
in the ' missal 1 beds, and throughout the village the 
deep vertical cuts ui.vJe by the quarrynivn may be 
*een exactly corrrspo idiug to found in all the 

quarries ; steps cut iu the rock lead to different parts 
of the village ; first made for the convenience of the 
workmen, they have now brvn nuvle to serve as streets. 
There am a few tomb* in the village, but not as many 
as has generally been supposed The sh.te ol the 
house- and streets was worse t.i in an\ thing seen about 
Jerusalem, and they were swuruiiug witli venulu ; still 
the village is highly interacting, and deserves mom 
notice from travellers tiian has generally been be- 
stowed upon It ” (p. $4 f ). 

For some very recent discoveries which seam la 
connect SI loam rith Zouncra are In the latter nazus 
(Amer. td.). ft. 
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tW» or pleasant in opposition to bitter (^J: 
vixWi). 

Tlie expression in Isaiah, •• water. of Shiloah 
th»t CO Softly, •• teem* to point to the .lender 
rivulet, flowing gently, though cure \ ery profuse! v 
out of Sj|<«m into the lower breadth of level, where 
the king • gardens, or “ royal paradise.” .too 1, 
end whirl) i. still the greenest njx.t almut the Holv 
< it y, reel -timed from sterility into a fair oasis of 
olive- grnv«, tig trees. |mnirgnitiatrft, etc., bv the 
tiny rill which fb»ws out of Si loam. A winter - 
torrent, like the Kednm. or a .welling river like 
the Lnphnvtw, carries havoc with it, by sweeping 
7 io, l* trrr% - terrace.; but this Sloan,- fed riil 
tf«»w. wtftlv, fertilizing and bn.utifv iug the region 
U.rot.^li which it (Awn. A. tlie huphratea is used I 
bv the propltet a. the m»l*>l of the wasting .weep 
of Lite Am rian king, «o Silooni U taken aa the! 


HI LOAM 

| type of the calm prosperity of tarael urn itr Mm- 
aiatnc rule, when “ the desert rejoice, and * k— nw 

u rxjm.” The word softly or Merrily 'CHS 
doe. not Mem to refer to the* secret iran.ni 
of Uie water, through tie tnhunrv viwb,rts. u,r. 
like Ovid's M m<<lles iu|iur,“ •• Mind* a*p*w.” .r-t 
t atullus* “ niolle fl’imrn.” to the quiet gentVna. 
| with which the rivulet .teals on iu n, ./ 

■ beneficence. through the garden. of the kin *. 1 mtm 
“ Sil'Mh s brook ” of Milton, aitd “cod Vk».„ • 
*h J| dy rill.” are not mere poetical fancies Ibe 
“fountain” and the “ pool.” and the •• r.ll * of 
Siloam, are all visible to tbit dav. earl, <i. tl g ,u 
old work 1 wreath the high rock of M.mah and 
almost leneath the shadow of the Temple wait 
hwt of the Kedrun, right opposite the mogt, 
Cray dope extending Iretween /Vi ,*j 
above live kitchen-garden* watered by Stkani whvrt 



ar&g&K. 


a-.-, «t.>eh .re .su^r^tn^w ^ of * • b ° w,u * **• -*"*•**, 
•upfdv .IrniMlen, «ith vegetal U i, ik* 

which uses its name fn.u, tl* ,«d. — AV/c '*”• 2 K l » , ‘‘ 1 * . ihe hill that i. bHww 

ai /*■>..) Hu- ,n.i til* .i.. 1 ,V.u "!I k r - n ' w K "'- r, » A -’ n -~« -- 

nlUif >rri Mr Dm- *„„,i .... n,, ^ „ it t , , .. , , K •• .« 

<«r..l,rr II. «. I.. (hr ,..4 tl., uiu.-rr, *•”' .rr. 

Wiilr Ul.kr tliriiiwl. r, f,. r « „.. r |.„ r „ . U>r n -'' •* <•» «»«».«. U»t , 

— • A -" •• »< -n-i.nl-. i. Z !: ' 04 M - U, v ‘ u • <*« ■ •*- 

IU ' l '‘ “ i„ "J l H ’ ' lll '-''* u ' *"' 1 “I «»rl. <n„r~n. 

im.« ,m n« 4 i, llw 7 wT. ;y •* Kr, ‘ *■••• -•> 

l-i.cr hr Nth s,id irrejnlvnr v . jr « •.n,,re } M ,vrU |* ail i “ . ' 1 • rn ‘*»« "••!* U. 

ur rat/er hie tlie t..t,|ia*i M | ■ n,^, u, .1 ,t$ ti,J ? »»• U .ta- 

l*esr tl^. i ..4 it ( ,|, r .. . . I., "t"-htli t4.un. u, tl»e village .s.u, a _ 

.11 „„Z‘ 7 lZ' I*« of .I.K- 1 , iv'n..,, 

Id(4 »lmt.4. •!, .1. N4. IIUI |o | e ,\'?‘ “* * r '" ' , “ l • ..4 „ ^ 
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8ILOAM, TOWER IN 

this village and about the pedigree of iU inhab- 

itants .* H. B. 

• *H*e rock-cut piasige between the Fountain 
yf the Virgin and Siloam was traversed and care- 
ful]/ mrvejrti bj Lieut. Warren. lie found two 
p*«*.xirca leading into it from the northwest, the 
I cing aitout 50 feet from the entrance to 
tbe i«<ul It was filled with hard mud, the deposit 
<jf centuries, which with much difficult/ was dug 
out and carried through the passage and pool, and 
up I be steps to the outside At the end of 17 feet 
he rmclied a shaft leading upwards for more than 
40 feet, with smooth sides, cut out of the solid 
ruck, and averaging 6 feet in length and 4 in 
width. By constructing a scaffolding with three 
landings lie mounted to the top. In the masonry 
orcrbjutging it he found an iron ring, through which 
a rope might lure passed, and from thia he inferred 
that the shaft was “ the ancient draw-well of 
f tphel" Connected with it, near the top, he dis- 
covered and explored extended passages and cham- 
bers eat in tlie rock, and found glass lamps of 
euruxts construction and water-vessels of red pot- 
tery. showing that the place had “evidently lx*en 
jani as a refuge.” Ilie other passage, 40 feet from 
Lbe entrance, extended hut 0 feet. 1 Jeut. W. also 
cusuteii 4 feet under the lowest step of the Vir- 
gin's Fount, to ascertain the source of supply, and 
mchnl a luurl sulistmce. “either masonry or 
ro ck." hut in that depth of water could proceed no 
farther. 44 The other |mint of entrance of tlie water 
is s deep hole in the middle of the pool, at which 
nothing mn be done.” Wairen is inclined to the 
bdsrf, contrary to Hare lay, that there is a con- 
Mrtioii letween tlie // umnain eth-SLtft and the 
Virgan's Fount; but the point is not yet ascer- 
ni l ifaf S. W. 

Si LO AM, TOWER IN. CO wvpyot iv r$ 
I-uke xiii. 4.) Of this we know nothing 
fedinlrfy leyoiid these words of the l»rd. Of the 
bower or its (all no historian gives us any account; 
and whether it was a tower in connection with tlie 
i.r wlseihcr “in Siloam ” refers to the valley 
'mtmx, »e e-moot say. There were fortifications hard 
»\ . ft r of JotJiam we re. id, “on the wall of Ophel 
Ue built much * (2 (.'hr. xxvii. 3 ) ; and of Manusseh 
Uot - he coiujnweil aliout Ophel ” ( ibid, xxxiii. 
j 4 ; and. in connection with Opliel, there is nien- 
u« ruu.le of -a tower Unit Inth out" (Ncli. iii. 

; and tiiere is no unlikelihood in conueetiiig 
Ukw /»< tower with the tower iu Siloam, 

ertv.w one may tie almost excused for the cm jei-ture 
Umax Am projection was the cause of its ultimate 

/.* L 11. H. 
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SILVA'NUS. [Silas.] 

SILVER ct$eph). I n ver J early times, 

according to the Bible, silver was used for orna- 
ments (Hen. xxiv. 53), for cups (Gen. xliv. 2), for 
the sockets of the pillars of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 
19, <fec.), their hooks and fillets, or rods (Ex. xxvii. 

10) , and their capitals (Ex. xxxviii. 17); for dishes, 
or chargers, and liowU (Nuin. vii. 13), trumpets 
(Num. x. 2), candlesticks (1 C’lir. xxviii. 15), tables 
(1 Chr. xxviii. 10), basins (1 Chr. xxviii. 17), chains 
(Is. xl. 19), tlie settings of ornaments (Prov. xxv. 

11) , studs (Cant. i. 11), and crowns (Zech. vi. 11) 
Images for idolatrous worship were made of silver 
or overlaid with it (Ex. xx. 23; Hos. xiii. 2; Hah. 

ii. 19; Bar. vi. 39 [or Kpist. of Jer. 39]), and the 
manufacture of silver shrines for Diana was a trade 
in Ephesus (Acts xix. 24) [Demktmus.] But 
its chief use was as a medium of exchange, and 
throughout the O. T. we find cettph, “ silver,'* used 
for money, l.ke the Fr. arj/ent . To this general 
usage there is but one exception. (See MtTAio*, 

iii. 1910.) Vessels and ornaments of gold and 
s lver were common iu Egypt iu the times of 
(hirtasen I. and Tliothmes III., the contemporaries 
of Joseph and Moses (Wilkinson, Anc. ihj. iii 225). 
Iii the Homeric poems we find indications of the 
constant application of silver to pur|ioses of orna- 
ment and luxury. It was used lor losius ( Oti i. 
137, iv. 53 1 , goblets (//. xxiii. 741), baskets ( (hi 

iv. 125), coffers (//. xviii. 413), sword-hilts (//. i. 
219; Cl/, viii. 404), door-handles ( 01. i. 442), and 
clasps for the greaves (//. iii. 331). Door-posts 
( Oil vii. 89) and lintels ( 01. vii. 90) glittered with 
silver ornaments: baths ( 01. iv. 128). tables {Oil. 

x. 355), liows (//. i. 49, xxiv. 605), scabbards (//. 

xi. 31), sword belts (//. xviii. 598), belts for the 
shield (//. xviii. 480), chariot poles (//. v 729) and 
the naves of wheels (//. v. 729) were adorned with 
silver; women braided their Imir with silver thread 
(//. xvii. 52), and cords ap|»ear to liaxe been made 
of it (01 x. 24); while we constantly find that 
swords ( Ii ii. 45, xxiii. 807 ) and sword-belts ( li 
xi. 237 >, thrones, or chairs of state {OI. viii. 65), 
and Instead* ( Od xxiii. 290) were studded with 
*il\er. Thetis of the silver feet was probably so 
culled from the silver ornaments on her sandals 
(//. i. 538). The practioe of overtaxing silver witli 
gold, referred to in Homer ( Ol. vi. 232, xxiii. 159), 
is nowhere mentioned in the Bible, though inferior 
materials were covered with silver (Prov. xxvi. 23). 

Silver was brought to Solomon from Arabia 
(2 ('hr. ix. 14) and front Tarshish (2 Chr. ix. 21), 
which supplied tlie markets of Tyre (Ex. xxvii. 12). 
From Turshish it came in tlie form of plates (Jer. 


m • TIm later pubtlcntloQ of the Onlnnnre Surety 
(Load. 18i5) enables us to satisfy in part 
c Mjm rorv-a*r Kutetiog Siloam oo tbs north, there 

m «« t.*r krft a high cliff, which boars evident signs 
it ai<> >f been worked as a quarry ; on the right I 
*iiw is the curious mono ith with the hcav.v j 
cornice; the exterior of the cliff is quite! 
out i >f interior U sloping like a tent ; in front I 
m * mm:i cietrrn The present village of Siloam oc- 1 
mup — * u* site of an old quarry ; the houses are often j 
uxip/v by the wailing up of the excavation, nnd | 
i they cling on the scarped face of the rock : 
is of considerable extent, and similar 
to that near the Damascus gate, though 
^ur\f m Urge ; several pi. lam were left to sustain 
rent The stone from this quarry is 'maiaki'! 
• eery kind ; higher up, by the moooHth, a , 
m 4 the upper bed of • maiaki * s 


A large portion of the qutrrylng at Siloxui has been 
in the f miaaai ’ beds, and throughout the village the 
deep vertical cuts m.iJe by the quarrymen may be 
•ecu exactly corresponding to tiune found in all the 
quarries ; steps cut in the nick lead to different parte 
of the vii Inge ; first made for the convenience of the 
xvorkmen, they have now been made to serve as streets. 
There are a few touibs in tlie village, but not as many 
as has generally been supposed The s:«.te ol the 
house* and streets was worse t.»»u anx thing seen about 
Jeru*.«!em, and they were swnrudug with vermiu ; still 
tlie village is highly interesting, and deserves more 
notice from travellers than has geusrally been be- 
stowed upon It ” (p. 64 f ). 

Kor some very recent discoveries which seam to 
conuect Siloam rith Zoon era are In the latter earns 
(Amur. ed.). fl. 
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x. 9), likr tboae <hi which the *a/red I <**k» of tbe 
Sin/limlnc are written lo thi» d.»> ■ IVi.iient'a (Vy 
/mi. ii. 10*2). The rilver I cow I * 4 irn as a prire hv 
Arliiilc* wa* the work «*f Sidoni m artitU (//. xxiii. 
7W; comp. 0>i. iv. 018 . In limner < II. ii. 857), 
AM* it evlled the birthplace of *il\er, and »a* 
prolahlv celebrated for it* m.nev lint Spain ap- 
pear* to have Icerti the c hief imurre whence silver 
wa* c»!,t lined l \ the anrieub* (Minis, iti HM'JA.) 
|*o**ihl% the hill* of I'jlHinc mtv have afforded 
•ome mipplv of thi* metal. *• When Volnev ww 
anic»i»o the |»ni*e«, it wa* mentioned to him that 
an ore altordini; *.i»*r and lead had Iwen di*ooverrd 
on tiie declivity of a lull in ljei«anon “ ^Kitto, /7«yj. 
I/ift *>/' I*itlr ri n»t , p. 7*1). 

For an account of the knowledge of obtaining 
and refining mMr pr*a*ewd In t s k* ancient He- 
ir w*, m<* tlie arti 1*** Lkai» and MlNKv The 
whole Migration »*f mining i« vividl. depicted in 
doh xxviii. 1—11 ; and the prncev* of purifwsc 
met «]« ia fmpientlv :il!mied to ( I*i lii. 0; |*ro\ 
nv. 4', while it in de*<Tilt*-d with some mimitenesj 
in |-jt xiii 2*i-22 Silver mixed w.ih allot t* re- 
ferred to in der. \i. d<», mid a finer kind. either 
(Hirer in it *4 If, or more thorm^hlv p n tied, in men- 
tioned in 1W. mi. 111. W. A. W. 

SI EVER LI X( IS ^225 : <j[k\oi- nninfrut, 

> mj uinlrr*ttN»l . a word u*ed tune onlv in the 
A- V. <la. wi. 21 . a* a tran*l itmn of fir He- 
brew Word rrtrfh. el*n u!i<re rendered ‘Oliver ’ or 
“IIHCI.PI. ■ [I'lH K nr MI.U.II.J It S. I*. 

SI.M AL(T E t (kolli ] EiunAifcncai J [ >111 
lanAcwiy# : Vhx ) JieuaAa oi/tj ; |(**-mp 2ian\- 
•row | / >*t /, \f n. .K.t: MaV\ot, do*cph , 

an Arihun chief w 1 m* It id ch »rje *.( \ i.t < c-lnn, the 
n.nii; well <»f \l*-\ Hitler ltili-, 1 . ’< re he wa* put 

forwini hi In pi on a* a cion tut to the S\iuii 
thfulie 1 1 M M C 11 o’* . 1 \ N I l< “ HI ?* \ I - . ' ol 

i. p. 117. | Ac. i.rtlm 4 to 1 hpl-iii* , 1 * 7 -y nut 1 
U.e note of (lie diet wa* I 'lo Jew, t ■ijh in m- 
• >' 1 - r j.ii* v t I 1 0 / m. Muller 1 he c t l» lulu dain- 

I I * • In. t. I l*e 11 line e\ 'deiitlv e»u t t,u* the rhnient 
U > i, ** ku.j." I ut the origin ii f»*r.u 1 * uimn rtam 

ici .ii. 1 *. (in iu.« .n.d ( it.iniii on i M .( c / c. 1 . 

Ii K. W 

SIMEON YV'Ztf [cl Lo, /,,/nmo). 

i: 'in I ( hr iv 24. Ih"ii 2-u# tee inn*- 
pr, Vat \lel 1 « te JI* elM m . c re ] 

, S l *P ’* . I lie MO 1l>l C ( u JU %* ‘ • *ol|* I c v 1 J .ill 

II .• 1 .I th I* r«n t f< led ill ( »en 1111 *11, tie I in tlx* 

ei | 1 1 i 1 . 1 t |o|| ti„r\* 1 *|V«|| o| the Ii Due. il 1 * derived 
In-Ill I. e fi> i m " c « . to hc-.vr J, i, u A |, I, ,tti 

)>. tfil < >1 1 1 \ tint I «,u lidnl ’ u.cl *l,e 

r*he*l h;* incite Mump mi ’ 6 I hi* inc-l.ihlmr 1 * 
Im-' evrr»'c| on a* to tlte r**e of m-iiip of t!»e other 
I » ^-* III d 1 . • l» • 111* «*n 2 • vi ■ I in f f, it of Mo** • 
4*1 I. e 1 t H It >4 ^I’t ll I* o'nlltc-d 

I r 1 r»t ^t* ip of .1 1 Johlfeti rcii ' clt, U- 

W' 1 *'* 1 mi 41. of the three c»|o»t at l* c*f OjIi - 

lie Jl-eil. On, Judah. \S Itn rat ll ot tin *<- ^IlnroTi 
U n ei it toned in ttime o4iim*1i*mi. *• A* Ii* uN-h 
ao*i Nm ^-,41 are mine, aavt Jn.li, •• *u Ll.iil h* 


•eph'f anna Ephraim and Mnnurrh ba mint** (Qm 
xlviti. 5). With l*ni, Simeon waa aaw«*ialcd la 
the numiacrf of thr Slie*«hem;t« mnt, 2d — » 
deed which drew on them the rriimn-tru or <*4 U*«w 
father (ver. 3d', and jierhaj* ' al«> hi* dunj rurw 
(*lit- 5-7). With dml.ih the c«*i.t>ert'ofi w*.* dr*wT 
J at ill elewrr. He and Si»u»*on im*( onl v ** wrnt up ** 
together, aide bi »ide. in the forefront of I'pe n*t *■ 
to the coiicpjest of the **>itli of the || -l> Li d 
(Jud^. i 3, IT), hut the.r ad 't'neiit* Uv to^et'-er 
in a morv special m inner than ti ov of tt>e ot *r 
I trilie*, fometiiin^ in t ie *ume m inner a* |tco»o lb 
and Ephr.uin. lVd !«** the m»*<verr >4 ^ e* +-u 
— a devd not to lie j ul^i^l of hv the ** o diM* of 
a more civi|izi<<l and le»* violent aje aid. when 
fairly estimated, not nlt-*j*'hcT rli^re-hti le t. iu 
jierpetrator* — the onlv i-r-uvl m. hr.t npi**/d 
I of Miiueon it the fact *'f hi* *-*m .4 **l - t- I I** J - 
»epl», without ;uiv rva**in t:» «**i • -r in pi aa the 
li'wtaje for th“ ap; e iranee ot ikt-niuin «r»n- I-*- 

i‘J, 24. d*i; xi ii 21 . 

I'he*e *!i ^l.t tr ut* are ' liarartiT *ti dh u- -hind 
in the d«*Ui*h tr.idi' ,u'»v In the* I «rj o 1'^-o.U 
jon ithan it i* >.m»**;i and lyii w . - \r»- t,-- 
Iniea of the la I do-epli It i* fiev w'..^. t * 

Im.U» 4 k.llel, at c| >niHH«n i ir.-l* him *»* re j 
t lowered into the well at l*->’uan Vp * .r* «r 
detail* 111 Kahr ICU«, t •*!. I't n i i .’►*'< He' w 
do«ep!i * *rl*'ct <»n c»f him t* th** I*"'*, v^r. hi* j 
in 4 :vn<i in Tiiver i’.i >11. 1 11 the M .'Tv* 1 t.w * 1 *^ 4U1 
of >|!ll»M.n |« Me prodijloll* (hit tor K.*V ! t 1M* a /4 
' un »Me to nij«* w ,th Inliit ami In* I n r». * 1.4 1* .*.1 
ace- III pi died at length hv the 11 tervei t * > . f M* 
na**< h, w I mp ad* a* the h - iv-*!p» ml a- 1 ■ ‘<*r- 

preter of dcfwpll. Ill* |- «• I* O' ** JTri' t..,' il 
tl.e mere rcK»r of 111* v--i . T‘» V m. *1.1 I 4 • • I-,. •**, 
at In* feet and 1 rc-a’k th- |r l«> t .1 ■ H * .1 > , i * , 

Hf) 1 . In the •• I « *: vnu iit of *M’. e*«n ti.* 

l, P*1 and Itnpl 1C 1 ■ : i tv are n it |>r in 1 r-.ti ■ J .»-» • * 

and he die* w in -11,4 In* c l. Idreti a^-n *t l * r ^ 

4. -net- of *’.irh pi**. *M« 1 a 1 rn -4*. ( •/ /'* > p 

hit 543 • 

I he chief fill. ! c-w of the tn'< are r.S' t **' “t 
the l.*t * of (m-ii. ll*l I" in ** .jc**.'- 

I I «-ii in 4 the 1 * me of Mi ml - '■i 1! . 1* * ’■*'* a* 

‘ tlie a. n of (lie • ini iintea* — N 1 . m, It 

14 , All • 1 I ( hr. IV . 4 1 4 » . Jo (. e li"ir **. -M 

I Ver 2 * It i* III* lit.. 1.1*1 that ft* • a ■ V < 4 - 4 

the I *.'■.• f t e If . • • I 1 I t. t r * 

lit n . ll l!n li it ( ! . *- I- t' e - * .< 

.In-Ini " I 1 * < - n * I . 1 m- 1 •* r I - r ■*> 

onlv w 1 1 1 1 one Iionlx hut w th li * ** ’ e it < It 

thecen*u* at Stl.il ^nm* n t.i.m -r<*l * 1 + t 

ni4 m> n Sum 1 2 1 • Ii * * lo’i l r . *t it 

m. toil* Int two, dud at» »ihI I » *u a., t e »!**'•< 

,1 1 nt wh> n t 'ie ***'..., ,1 pp|i* n wnt .ip*. *t ^ *. 

I I 1, I 'i* Miml*-rv 1 »d ( hi* 1 1 t* > 24 2 * * a. il * ** 

the Wed* * of ill the tf *** I * W ** t 4 

p.rtiv clue to the r»'-> ' t l - e! c t 1 (. w 4 \ w 

l**o. « 1 1 1 of l*t of. in ». u th tr. s * *; 

to I ivr taken * prim n rt t *’ * r T * .* 1 wtm 

ln-lil hvir Imcii iKImT can**'* WJ. „ t.*»r ra c,*i! 

inent ton 

I ip rotinnlnm lirtacm Mro-n u*l I i» 


W 4 -.r*l Him lu* ll 4 7*2 I Of tea* to |||P l«lterp r *(«- 
U*-o ’ tamou* ocpc-fi- in) )U'1‘. 4 i m j \ *- 

pci**, aj , 00 Umv oth«r hand, * 4 op , u.< tn« Am Mr 


luoch{» ** or "boo- tart , 1 


MO*d*n Lb« mum to mow 0 ** aotx* of 


*- Tlw ua nr U rl»rn In (♦»»« M« m <*» p '-o 1 * 
id U*« A. V 11* c* -**.**•* u* * 4 * ■1U1 a aur **iw w -* 
>*(/ x 21 

p It 1* t»v no «**-**»• mrmm (h*t a 

lu-U (** the Iran**, turn at *>*e. -m-o 1 T>.*i i/vm 
rather ti. n let tic M«u» .*t'»*t act of tlw tr * l*er* »■ .* 
tau wra^iwl Jirwr t rworvl 
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SIMEON 


pMin the Blessing of Jacob ((»en. xlx 5-7', has 
brew already adverted to. The passage relating to 
thru is thus rendered : — 

SbiofOD sod Levi are brethren,® 

l taetr aments of violence are their machinations ;or 
their ' swords). 

Into their arc ret council come not my soul ! 

Cato their assembly join not mine honor ! 

For in their wrath they slew a man, 

And in their self-will tbev houghed an «? ox. 

Car*«d be thtir wrath, for it is fierce, 

And their auger, fur it is cruel ! 

1 wilt divide them In Jacob, 

And scatter them iu Israel. 

rbe terms of this denunciation seem to imply a 
cloerr bond of union between Simeon and Levi, 
and more violent and continued exploits performed 
coder tliat loud, than now remain on record. The 
exfrevs'ou* of the closing lines also seem to necessi- 
tate a more advanced condition of the nation of 
Israel than it could have attained at the time of 
the death of the father of the individual patriarch*. 
Taking it however to lie what it purports, an actual 
prediction by the individual Jacob (and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, however doubtful 
ti is mar lie, no other conclusion can be safely ar- 
rived at t, it has been often pointed out how differ- 
fv.tly the same sentence was accomplished in the 
a** of tl»e two tribe*. Both were “divided" 
*»d ** scattered." But how* differently ! The dis- 
prrvx-u of the Invites arose from their holding the 
pu«t u ( honor in the nation, and being spread, for 
tt» piir^oo* of education and worship, broadcast 
<nrr tlir fare of the country. In the case of S»m- 
r-wi ti»c iiisjirrsion seems to have arisen from some 
corrupting ebanent in the trilie itself, which first 
rro <>-*1 it* inunl*eni, and at last drove it from its 
*■5 ttnl in the country — not, as Dan, liecause 
« oK.i l not, but Ixx-ause it would not stay — and 
thi*i in tiie end caused it to dwindle and disappear 
•ntin-D 

I m*n-a[ii«earance of Simeon’s name in the 
tf \boes (Dent, xxxiii. 6 rf ) may t>e ex- 
|U r«*d in two way*. On the aMiimption that the 
larwony was actually pronounced in its present 
kwiii to M«»*e*, the omission may lie due to his 
at the iiiisMi ivior of the trilie at Shit- 
ui, (hi the assumption that the Blessing, or 
l*u fwirtitin of it, is a composition of later date, 
ite-i it mav 1* due C*» tlie fact of the tribe having 
k» t* \t time vanished from the Holy land. The 
k:trr <4 ti e-** is the explanation commonly adopted. 

I“r.ng tlie j« Mime v through the wilderness Sim 
•on wa* a inemls*r of the camp which marched on 

* TH* word 1* moaning ''brother* ’’ in the 

strictest sense. In the Twrg. Pseudojon. it is 
m.Vn4 <«'»*• " brother* of the womb.” 

* I-W-timUmI by some (Jerome, Talmud, etc.) with 

The '* habitations ’’ of the A V. 
b 4 sr iM wt fnwn Kituchl, but Is not countenanced by 
ktar srhoUr*. 

* JL V. "digjpsJ down a waJI;” following Onkelos, 
vu rvmtU "T5U27 " "ntS, ” a town, a wall.” 

v T>»* Alexandrine MS of the LXX. aid* Simeon * 
Mi m this ps*u|v — " Let R»uben live and not die, 
red !ei Simeon be frw in number.’’ In so doing it 
f tVr* not only from ttw Vatican MS. but also from 
ia* Hebrew text, to which this MS. usually adhen** 
—re riawiv than 111* Vatican doe*. The insertion i» 
m+r+tmi in chv CoMplatraotaa and Aldine editions of 
■ - i -IX hot does not appear In any of th* other 
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tlie acuth tide of the Sacred Tent. Hi* associates 
were Heulien and (Jad — not his whole brothers, 
hut the nous of Zilpah, l>eah*» maid. Tlie head of 
the tribe at the time of the Kxodu*, was Shelumiel, 
ton of Zurishnddai (Num. i. 6). ancestor of its 
one heroine, the intrepid Judith. [Sai.asadai.] 
Among the spies Simeon was represented by Slm- 
phat son of llori, ». e. Horite. a name which per- 
haps, like the “Canaanitess" of the earlier list, 
reveals a trace of the lax tendencies which made 
the Simeonites an easy prey to the licentious rites 
of l*eor, and ultimately destroyed tlie permanence 
of the trilie. At the division of the land his rq>- 
resentative was Shemuel/ son of Ammihud. 

The connection lietwcen Judah and Simeon al- 
ready mentioned seems to have begun with the 
Conquest. Judah and the two Joseph-brethren 
were first served with the lion’s share of the land; 
and then, the (’anaanites having been sufficiently 
sulidued to allow the Sacred Tent to be established 
without ri*k in the heart of the country, the work 
of dividing the remainder amongst the seven in- 
ferior tribe* was proceeded with (Josh, xviii. 1-6). 
Benjamin had the first turn, then Simeon (xix. 1). 
By this time Judah had discovered that the tract 
allotted to him was too large (xix. 0), and also tro 
much exjiosed on the west and south for even hi* 
great powers/ To Simeon accordingly was allotted 
a district out of the territory of his kinsman, on 
its southern frontier,® which contained eighteen or 
nineteen cities, with* their villages, spread round 
the venerable well of Beer-shelm (Josh. xix. 1-8; 
1 (’hr. iv. 28-33). Of these places, with the help 
of Judah, the Simeonites possessed themselves 
(Judg i. 3. 17); and here they were found, doubt- 
less by Joab, residing in the reign of David (1 C’hr. 
iv. 31). During his wandering life David must 
have lieen much amongst the Simeonites. In fact 
three of their cities are name I in the list of those 
to which he sent presents of the s|x>il of the Ama- 
lekites, and one (Ziklig) was Ins own private* 
property. It is therefore remarkable that the num- 
1st* of Simeon and Judah who attended his in- 
stallation as king at Hebron should have lieen so 
much below those of the other tribes (1 (’hr. xii. 
23-37). Possibly it is due to the fact that the 
event was taking place in the heart of their own 
territory, at Hebron. This, however, will not ac- 
count lor the curious fact that the warriors of 
Simeon (7,1 lift) were more' numerous than those 
of Judah (li,S(M) After David’s removal to Jeru- 
salem. the head of the tril*e was Shephatiah son of 
Maachah (1 ( hr. xxvii. 1ft). 

What part Simeon t<x>k at the time of the divis- 

« It b a curiou* coincidence, though of course 
nothing more, that tlie scant., record* of Simeon 
should disclose two names no illustrious In Israelite 
history a* .Saul and Samuel. 

/ This l* a different account to that supplied In 
Judg i. The two are entirely distinct document*. 
That of Judge*. from its fragiryntary and abrupt 
character, has the appearance of being the more an 
clent of the two. 

0 '* The part* of Unman which border on Arabia 
and Kg.vpt (Joseph. Ant. v. 1. § 22). 

h It had ix-en first taken troni Simeon by the Philis- 
tine* (1 Sam. xxvii (i • , if indeed lie ever got posse*- i i 
of it. 

• Possibly because the Simeonites were warrior* 
and nothing elw, instead of huabauuinen, etc , Ilk* 
the men of Judah. 
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loci of the kingdom we are not told. The tribe 
vea prtdably not in a sufficiently strong or oocn- 
peet condition to have shown any northern tenden- 
cies, even liad it entertained them. The only thing 
crinrh can be interpreted into a true jf ita having 
taken am part with the northern kingdom are the 
two aunal noticed of 2 ( hr iv. 9 and xxxiv. 6, 
which appear to imply the pnwrnoe of Sinieonite* 
there in the reigns of Asa him) Jmiah. But this 
may have leen merely a manifestation of that 
ragrant spirit which was a came or a consequence 
of tlie fired ict ion a*rril<ed to Jacob. And on tin- 
Ollier hand tlie definite statement of ] ( hr. iv. 41- 
id u lie dale of which hr llrtck.ah’a reign seems 
to show conclusively iU southern origin) prove* 
tint at that time there were still aome of them re- 
maining in the original neat of the tribe, and ac- 
tuated by all tlie warlike lawless spirit of their 
progenitor. Tliis fragment of ancient chronicle 
relale* twro expeditions in search of more eligible 
territory. The first, under thirteen chieftains, 
leading doubtless a Urge body of followers, wa* 
luaile against tlie llanntcs and tlie Mcliunim,* a 
powerful trtiw of Bedouins, *»at the entrance of 
Uedor at tlie caat side of the ravine.” I he second 
was smaller. but more ad \enti irons. Under the 
guidance of four chiefs a land of ChH) undertook an 
eijeddioii against the remnant of Amalek, who 
had taken fringe from tlie attacks of Saul or I ta- 
rn), or some liter pursuers, in the distant fast- 
nesses of Mount Seir. I he ri|irdilion was sue 
©rs-.iul I hey smote the Amah-kite* and took 
pi av-a«ion of their cpuiters; and they were still 
living there alter the retuni of tl»« Jews fmm 
t apt i \ tv. or whenever tlie first Book of ( hruni- 
cles w is cl ite-l m it* {>n sent tomi. 

I i*e sml.u itx and intrepidity which seem to 
have elur irferi/cd the founder of the trile of 
Sn.uon are s^tm in (loir fullest f«fcr in the last of 
bis deceit d o t* ot mIihih (lure i* nil express nvn- 
|u*n in t!c >.v rvd TVord. Whether the U- k 
wh < h l*-ar» l*-r n one I <e a history ov a historic 
fum sine, .It mill w.ll aJwaxs rrnutn c*>e of the 
Hunt jwoio nent figures among tlie deliverer* of lirr 
Hal on. Bethidia would almost seem to haxe Icen 
a .Nimcon.te colony. I t/i.vs, tlie chief man of the 

eitx. » »s a Simcmite iJud vi T’>', and so was 

If in tlie hud -and of Judith < « i is. 2 . Mie 

Iktm l( hail tin* purest I h**d of the trde in her 

te»n* lire grt.«-u* -gv is traord up to Zunthad- 

dal in tlie rirnk form of the present text N»Usj 
dal. xnu 1 \ tiie head of tlie >iQieouitr* at tlie tiloe 
of tlirir greatest j«>wer. Mie i>en r* hndf for lief 
trro.ei.iiou* exphut by a jrairr to •* the I >>rd C*od 
of Ikt litlier Mutcon ” and hx rerallmg in the 
iiM«i ch.xnu t»riktic manner and in all their details 
the III* idelitS of tlie mxs^irre of ^h#-e| rm (If 2). 

is named hi I -r* V u-1 ai v ill 2o and the 
ant I « r >>( tlie I V« *k of t lie |,‘< w 1 it ion i x || 7 ) in tlieir 
catalog u«w *4 the rr*tor*tmn of Uriel ITe former 
feiiioae* tlie tnl« fr»lu dud all si>d places it hy tlie 
•Kle i it Beuj imili. 

2. I li/Hiwr : ^tmnm ) A |rf est of tlie familx 
if Jourm - or in its lull form J» itm xntii — one 
of tlie tiM-rtlici of tlie Mierslerx ( I Msec. |i 1 1. 

3. >*>11 .»f .Unis ami fuller of I ex i in tlie gene- 
alogy «4 . *ir lainl < 1 aike hi TO I he Vat. MV 
gives I lie name J, w r*r. [ Hns is sn em«r — A.) 

4 . ] Hiai m, Simon Peter (Acts x» 


• A f . " fcabttaUoas.’' MMmm. 


SIMEON MriKK 

14). Tbe tne of the llelwew form of tW mmm fc 
this pises is very characteristic of Uw yslrr k 
whose mouth it oecurw. It it fmmd ones so* 
(2 l’et. i. I), though here there it not the ww 
unanimity in the MS8. Lachmann, with Ik brrs 
adopts 44 Simon.'* <». 

6. [ St inti m. ) A dexout Jew inspired It is 
Holy <i host, who met the psmtU of our la*cd u. 
the Temple, took Him in bis arms, and r»«e tloru 
hr what he saw and knew of Je*»M flaiketi iv 
Ao). In the sporty phal tiowprl »*f Nimdrtims. 
eon »• callexl a high-priewt, and tlie narratiTr of .>or 
l>inl'i rlescent into Hell is put into tie months ^ 
rharitnis and l^nthius. win. are de*«-ril*d as 
sons of Simeon, wl** nw from tlie grave »Ter 
t'hnst s teaurrection «Matt. nvii. -VS : and relvd 
their story to Annas, t aiapbaa, Nrcodeoma, Jowrps^ 
and <«am*i»el- 

KaM«u Simeon, whose grandmother ws* of tW 
family of David, succeeded bis lather IliUH as jwew- 
ident of the Sanhedrim about A- D. 13 < Hho. 

lexicon RnOb. p. t»!»7 », and his son tisnoJH was 
the Pharisee at whose feet M. Paul mm bn-ight vf 
(Acts xxii. 3). A Jewish writer ipmlh u tn 
t luxt no record of this Simeon is fwewmrd m the 
Minima (I Jghtfont, //or^P Hrb. Ijuke 11 . 25'. It 
lias l«een o*i i^lunsl that lie <|*rwleaiix, ( 
anno 37, Micliaeh*) or his ctvihI«si '^r)*.ttc«' 
//•►ns U'b. I^ike ii. 2-> - of the same n*me n s» 
lw tlie Simeon of M l^ike In fsx^ir of tl-- »>t« 
tity it is allc-grd that the name. resid<-»K-c. time 
life, and general clmnrfer are tlie san*e m • 4> 
cases: that Uk* rrm »rU iMe • timer of tiie Mi« ea. 
and the counsel ‘given by t»amalel (Arts v jA 
countenance a siMpieHm of an *•»«-!« r -%c ^ on t:w 
jart t»t tiie taiinix itt the PxMou low .n<« * i.r -u *s> 
itv. (hi tlie other h.xi d it is srgi>vt t* xi t:-^e 
fsrU fall fir short of bl«t<<iraj |> r»-.f si-1 t‘ «t 

Sime'Ui was a xerv com tune t)» Jews. 

that St. l.ukr would nexrr have u tn-t»»red » 
el-ntnl a character as tlie Prrsaleid ( i*e '»■ 
ilnin men-lx ixa •* a mall ill Jerusalem." sod t v* 
Ills son ( • vinalirl. after all. wa* r*iiKT*ta«l s* s 1“ e 
l••*e. I he question is «h«cuwed in U it t/ • 

CrlLme<i >>irr>t, i. gj. $$ 14-Pi- .See il«i 

ntr PUiiiixtjt oe, Luke il 26, and twi • u 
G82. ‘ W I K 

• It is customary to s|«uvk of 
as sge»l ; he max h.ixe |<rm #•». tl-< gl tie -4 
• •( tin* is by no means so exploit I -o u £ 
a* iri the case of Zach-iriss il.nke i l w 4 

Anri* the prophetess (il 3<i Siu^a/s l*t g •.* 
•• Now iettest tlxiu thy sen ant u> 

irxr droAxisn rke boi Air mov . (* wn tin 
tixe, \nd (Hit a firsxrr ss aufne u iMaVe it t • 

I hr wonts which the Spirit pfon |4«*t So e* ■ U 
utter. *s be hlrs*r»l the rhikl Jcsm and thr tmt 
eiits. are rrm irk dir for tlie l-rr*ittli Mr*. * e 
x e* which tliex ih-l-e In h*s u i* *.i- • t 

<4 (hr Ithlirfsallt l of t hrtst S till** 0*1 ** •V'* "V 

to I |«-»» 1 ,rttl ih-s as Well as Jews. Iw> irr >• I. • 

gt>l»r hTW-tnl as hx a *11 glr *tr|» to tW * . !'■*■ 

ii g o( the af--*t.-lic |wri-«l 11 31,32 i ' '”' T *• 

l.otltT-jI'le d ifirmtre ie-t wreti his ‘V_Trr i . 
fiitiofi sod tint ipiam.1 in tlie «>ig* I , i • 
Marx, and /*cli»r..s It has leet.Ju*fl> r* • i*V d 
trial they evince a rhetorical and . », M 

*Iixer*ttx winch stanqu as anflieiitic th * jo *• 
iiurx in.torx of ( hnU tti winth ibex art x- — 

I .uk« only record* liiese iln c u i m a H 

I SIM EON M liKR Acte tl* I. (Nm] 
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SIMON 

SIMON. tZtpfv: Simon.'] A name of fre- 
■eot o ctun vacc in- Jewish history in the port, 
hbjkxiha period. It is doubtful whether it was 
arrowed from the Greeks, with whom it was not 
orrnmoon, or whether it was s contraction of the 
irtrftv Shimeon. 'Hist the two names were re- 
veal ss identical appears from 1 Macc. ii. 65. 
Vaipt the Hebrew name was thus slightly altered 
a order to render it identical with the Greek. 

L Son of Mattathias. [Maccabees, $ 4, rol. 
p. 1711 ) 

1 Son of Onias the high-priest depths 6 u4 - 
mu. whose eulogy closes the “ praise of famous 
wn " in the book of Keclesiasticus (cb. 1.). [Ec- 
sjem \sncus, vol. i. p. 651.] Kritzsche, whose 
dition of Kedesiastieus (Exeg. Hundb.) has ap- 
evtd (1860) since the article referred to was writ- 
*n. maintains the common riew that the reference 
> to Simon II., bat without bringing forward any 
*w arguments to support it, though he strangely 
“ferrate* the importance of Simon I. (the Just). 
Without laying undue stress upon the traditions 
rkkh attached to this name (Herzfeld, Ketch. hr. 
195), it is evident that Simon the Jn*t eras pop- 
ivi? regarded as dosing a period in Jewish his- 
wy. as tiie last teaeher of “the Great Synagogue.” 
I«t there is in fart a doubt to which Simon the 
stir -Uw Just” was given. Herzfeld (i. 377, 
hi* endeavored to prove that it lielongs to Si- 
>*« U-, and not to Simon I . and in this lie b*fol- 
pwed by lost (Ketch. tL Judentk. i. 95). Tlie later 
Elrixew authorities, by whose help the question 
knoll be willed, are extremely unsatisfactory and 
( lost, 110, Ac.); and it appears better to 
“fore to the express testimony of Josephus, who 
deiiifiea Simon I. with Simon the Just (Ant. xii. 
ML Ac.), than to follow the Talmudic traditions, 
which jre notoriously untrustworthy in chronology. 
TV bgends are connected with the title, and Herz- 
hM and ^<nt both agree in supposing that the ref- 
in Keelesttsticus b to Simon known as tlie 
***>" tbongh they lielieve this to Iw Simon II. 
®®psre, for the Jewrish anecdotes, RaphalTa ffist 
f 115-121; lVideaux, Connection, ii. 1). 

a * A governor of tlie Temple ” in the time of 
iknem Philopator, whose information as to the 
***** of the Temple led to the sacrilegious 
of Hdiodorus (2 Macc. Hu 4, Ac.). After 
ku attempt foiled, through the interference of the 
kr 1 - print Onias, Simon accused Onias of contpir- 
*7 * T 1, 2u and a bloody fend arose between their 
** p^bi r iv. 3). Onias appealed to the king, but 
a known as to the result or the later his- 
^ Simon. ConsiiieraMe doubt exbts as to the 
*nt ftaUrr of the office which he held (wpocrarris 
'*» ‘*pm, * Msec. iii. 4). Various interpretations 
w» r.w n by Lriimn ( Exeg. Ilamib. ad loc.) 'Hie 
'hffienltr lies in the fact that Simon b said to 
ten of •• the tribe of lleqjamin ” (2 Macc. iii. 
*• earlier 14 ruler of the house of God ” 

* sftrsv rai 0§ov (rvpiov), 1 Chr. ix. 
* < ' r * ***»• 16: Jer. xx. 1) scents to hare 

T * pwiert, and the 44 captain of the 

(prparVjAt rsS Upov, I^ike xxii. 4, with 
note ; Acta ir. 1, r. 24, 26) and the 
* fce temsuws (1 Chr. xxvi. 24 ; 2 Chr. 
12) mast hare heen at least Lerites. Herz- 
■rt /ar. I 218) conjectures that Benjamin 

• * nror far if ay a mitt, the head of a priestly 

,J fek. xfl. 5, 17b In support of thb view 
* wVwved that Menelaw, the usurping 
^kfdnt, is mid to hare bsen a brother of Simon 


SIMON 8045 

(2 Macc ir 23), and no intimation b anywhere 
given that he was not of priestly descent. At tlw 
same time the corruption (if it exbt) dates from an 
earlier period than the present Greek text, for 
“tribe” could not be used for “family” 

( dbcos)> The various reading hyopavopias (“ reg- 
ulation of the market”) for wapavopias (“disor- 
der,” 2 Macc. iii. 4), which seems to be certainly 
correct, points to some office in connection with the 
supply of the sacrifices; and prolmhly Simon was 
appointed to carry out the design of Seleucus, who 
(as is stated in the context) had undertaken to de- 
fray the ooet of them (2 Macc. iii. 3). In thb case 
there would be lem difficulty in a Benjamite acting 
as the agent of a foreign king, even in a matter 
which concerned the Temple-service. B. F. \V. 

4. Simon thk Brother op Jesus. — The 
only undoubted notice of thb Simon occurs in Matt, 
xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3, where, in common with James, 
Joses, and Judas, he b mentioned as one of the 
44 brethren ” of Jesus. He has been identified by 
some writers with Simon the Canaan ite, and still 
more generally with Symeon who became bbhop 
of Jerusalem after the death of James, a. d. 62 
(Euseb. U. E. iii. 11, iv. 22), and who suffered 
martyrdom in the reign of Trajan at the extreme 
age of 120 yean (Hegesippus, ap. Euseb. //. E. 
iii. 32), in the year 107, or according to Burton 
(Lectures, ii. 17, note) in 104. The former of 
these opinions rests on no evidence whatever, nor 
b the hUter without its difficulties. For in what- 
ever sense the term 44 brother,” b accepted — a 
vexed question which has been already amply dis- 
cussed under Bkotiikk and James, it is clear 
that neither Eusebius nor the author of the so-called 
Ajxmtolical Constitutions understood Symeon to 
be the brother of James, nor consequently the 
44 brother ” of the Ix>rd. Eusebius invariably de- 
scribes James as “the brother” of Jesus (//. E. L 
12, ii. 1, a/.), but Symeon as the son of Clopas, 
and the cousin of Jesus (iii. 11, iv. 22), and the 
same distinction b made by the other author 
( Conti. Ajjott. vii. 46). 

6. Simon the Canaanitr, one of the Twelve 
Apostles (Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 18), otherwise de- 
scribed as Simon Zelotes (Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13). 
The latter term (fqAwrqr), which is peculiar to 
Luke, is the Greek equivalent for the Chaldee term n 
preserved by Matthew and Mark (itaravl-rqs, as in 
text, recept , or jrarorcuot, as in the Vuig., Court- 
naus, and in the best modern editions). Each of 
these equally points out Simon os belonging to the 
faction of the Zealots, who were conspicuous for 
their fierce advocacy of the Mosaic ritual. 'Ilie 
supposed references to Canaan (A. V.) or to (Vna 
( Luther's version) are equally erroneous. [Can \ an- 
itk.] The term Karavlrris appears to have sur- 
vived the other as the dbtinctive surname of Simon 
(Const Apost. vi. 14, viii. 27). He has been fre- 
quently identified with Simon the brother (f Jc.m: 
but Eusebius (//. E. iii. 11) clearly dirt ingubhes 
between the Apostles and the relations of Jeans. 
Still less likely b it that he was identical with 
Symeon, the second bbhop of Jerusalem, as stated 
by Sophronius ( App. tul Ifienm. Calol.). Simon 
the Canaanite b reported, on the doubtful author- 
ity of the Pseudo- Dorotheas and of Nicephoruv 
Cnllistus, to have preached in Egypt, Cyrene, and 
Mauritania (Burton's Lectures* i. 333. note)* and, 
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30 the equally doubtful authority of an annotation 
preaerved in an original copy of the Apostolic d 
Constitutions (viii. 27), to have been crucified iu 
Judea in the reign of Domitian. 

0. Simon ok Cyuknk. — A Hellenistic Jew, 
born at C \ rene on the north coast of Africa, who 
was present at Jerusalem at the tiiue of the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, either as an attendai.t at the feast 
(Acts ii. 10), or as one of the numerous settlers at 
Jerusalem from that place (Acts vi. 9). Meeting 
the procession that conducted Jesus to Golgotha, as 
he was returning from the country, 1 e was pressed 
into the service {ifyydpcuca*, a military term ) to { 
bear the cross (Matt, xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; 
Luke xxiii. 23), when Jesus himself was unable to 
bear it any louger (oomp. John xix. 17). Mark 
describes him as the father of Alexander and Rufus, 
perhaps because this was the Rufus known to the 
Roman Christians (Rom. xvi. 13), for whom be 
more especially wrote. The Hasilidian Gnostics 
believed that Sirnou suffered in lieu of Jesus (Bur- 
tou’s Istclurtt, ii. 64). 

7. Simon the Lefkr. — A resident at Beth- 
any, distinguished as 44 the leper," i.ot from his 
having leprosy at the time when lie is mentioned, 
but at some previous period. It is not improbable 
that be bad been miraculously cured by Jesus. In 
his house Mary anointed Jesus preparatory to his 
death and burial (Matt. xxvi. 6, «fcc. ; Mark xiv. 3, 
Ac.; John xii. 1, <fcc.).° I^azarus was also present 
as one of the guests, while Martha served (John 
xii. 2): the presence of the Irotber and hia two 
sisters, together with the active part the latter took 
in the proceedings, leads to the inference that Si- 
mon was related to them : but there is no evidence 
of this, and we can attach no credit to the state- 
ment that he was their hither, as reported on apoc- 
ryphal authority by Nicephoros (//. A. i. 27), and 
still less to tlie idea that he was the husband of 
Mary. Simon the l^eper must not be confounded 
with Simon the Pharisee mentioned in Luke vii 40. 

8. Simon Magus. — A Samaritan living in the 
Apostolic age, distinguished as a sorcerer or 4 * ma- 
gician," from his practice of magical arts (^uryevesr, 
Acts viii. 9). His history is a remarkable one: 
he was korn at Gittou, 6 a village of Samaria (Jus- 
tin Mart. ApoL i. 26), identified with the modern 
Kurtpi JU, near Nabulus (Robinson’s Bibl. Res. 
ii. 308, note). He was pro! ably educated at Alex- 
andria (as stated in Clement. Horn. ii. 22), and 
there became acquainted with tlie eclectic tenets of 
the Gnostic school. Kither then or subsequently 


ho was a pupil of Dosftheua, who pneeAad Mu u 
a teacher of Gnosticism in Samaria, sad tks u 
supplanted with the aid of Cleubius ( C*mst*L 
toL vi. 8). He is first introduced to us la the t» * 
as practicing magical arts in a city of Jv*c»va. 
perhaps Sj h 8 -ooip. Jobs n 

and with such success, that he was prow uww4 is 
be 44 the power of God which is caled put'* 
(Acta viii. 10). Tbe preaching and aunefes 4 
Philip having excited bis ol scr\ati..n, ii* . . i 
one of his disciples, and received lapti>u i 
hands. Subsequently be witnessed the effect p» 
duced by the imposit ion of 1 lands, as |wacticed ty 
the Apostles Peter and Johu. and. I<iug doinm W 
acquiring a siiniUr power for birusrif. hr a 

sum of moc * 

apply the pdwer to tlie prosecution of magical Mia 
'Hie motive ami the means weie equally to be np» 
ro bated ; and bis proposition met with a w i ns 
nunciation from Peter, followed by a petitieu ss 
the part of Simon, the tenor of which tmpafcs 
terror but not penitence i Acts viii ■ j; 
memory of bis peculiar guilt has teen perpetialri 
in the word si <y, a> j 1 oi to ali tr.tb. v s 
itual offices. Simon's history, siiloequeutlv is hs 
meeting with Peter, in involved in 
l’Arly Church histoii.un dej i.-t him as ii* 
imeious foe of the Apnutle Peter, whose uamisab 
he followed for tlie j i ir} - i -'.•kin;: err 

in which he was si" ated. In his pm- 

neys he was arcoinpanitd by a female named Hd» 
ena, who hi 

but who was i a elevatci t<- the of his *r 

¥Ota d or divine intdKpOK t Justin Mart. 

26; Euseb. //. /. ii. 1 i His first 
with Peter to»»k pl.u-v .it < 
cording to the C \mstUnikmts ApostUitm, vi I. 
whence he (• to Rosa*. law 

hi us makes no mention of this first cm 
represents Simon's journo 
immediately after the interview recorded in 
ture (//. E. ii 14 . I ut bi> chi. 
ineiits are evidently confused; for in the v«y 
chapter be ttates that the morijng letwsaa Wl 
at Rome took place iu the reign of Claoliaa. i 
ten yean after tlie events in San 
Martyr, with greater consistency, reywfr 
as having visited Home in tlie reign if < 
and omits all notice ot an encounter with 
His success there wa» so great that be i 
and a statue was • > w twh. 

scriptkm “Sinioni Do si 



« • On the chronological difficulty relating to the 
time of the feast in Simon's bouse see vol. ii. p. 1372, 
note « (Amer. ed.). U. 

h Some doubt has been thrown on Justin's state- 
ment from the fact that Josephus {Amt. xx. 7, § 2) 
mentions a reputed magician of tbe same name and 
shout tbe same date, who was born in Cyprus. It 
has been suggested that Justin borrowed his informa- 
tion from this source, and mistook Citium, a town of 
Cyprus, for Gitton. If the writers had rcepectiveG 
used the gentile forms Ktrcevv and rinievv, the simi- 
larity would have fevered such an idea. But neither 
does Josephus mention Citium, nor yet doee Justin 
use the gentile form. It is far more probable that 
Josephus would be wrong than Justin, in any point 
respecting Samaria. 

c The A. V. omits the word coA ovp«V?>, and renders 
the words " the great power of God." But this is to 
ose the whole point of tbs designation. Tbe Samar* 

Bans described tbs angels as torajmc, »• « 


uncreated influence* proceeding fro— Ged 
Red. Hist. i. 48, note 6) They intrude*! I 
guish 8imon from such an order Of brings by I 
the words " which is railed great," meaulag 
the source of all power, in ocher words, tbe 3 
Deity. Simon was recognised as tbe iauu w 
this power. He announced himself as la a 
ae (r some great • ■ r m 

own wonts (as reported by Jerome, on belt I 
" Kgo sum senno IK i. tv. *utn m*- 
tus, ego Omnip< . 

d In the jneta, as embodied la II. 
recognise the duali>tK- rlciumt • i «•> 
from the Manirbean s stem I * 
have recognize i 

original principles from *hwc Janets 
anated. Simoii md ll« > . itw 

which these principles redded. 

e Justin's anthont* , , 
to this statement, on the ground Uat a t 
OOVSfWd in 1674 on the T+ertmrn •msm.m. which I 
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Til shore statements can be reconciled only by 
teaming that Simon made two expeditions to 
Home, tlw first in the reign of Claudius, the second, 

■ which he encountered Peter, in the reign of 
Scro ■ about the jear 68 (Burton’s Lectures^ i. 
i\l 318): and even this takes for granted the dis- 
Mifel fact of St. Peter’s visit to Home. [Peter.] 
His death is associated with the meeting in ques- 
tion: according to Hippolytus, the earliest author- 
tj oo the subject, Simon was buried alive at his 
own request, in the confident assurance that he 
vodd rise again on the third day (Ade. I leer. vi. 
iV According to another account, he attempted 
to fly in proof of his supernatural power ; in an- 
ew to the prayers of Peter, he fell and sustained 

• fracture of his thigh and ankle bones ( Constitut . 

ii. 14. vi. 9); overcome with vexation, 
w committed suicide (Amob. Adr. Cent. ii. 7). 
Whether this statement is confirmed, or, on the 
Aker hand weakened, by the account of a similar 
attempt to fly reconied by heathen writers \.Sue- 
a». »r. 12; Juv. Sat. iii. 79), is uncertain. Si- 
mon's attempt may have supplied the basis for this 
report, or this rejmrt may have been erroneously 
phred to his credit. liurtou ( Lecture i, i. 295) 
ruber favors the former alternative. Simon is 
seerallv pronounced by early writers to have been 
u* founder of heresy. It is difficult to understand 
be vu guilty of heresy in the proper sense of 
Vje term, inasmuch as he was not a Christian : per- 
fcapa H refers to his attempt to combine Christian- 
ity v.th <>noM,icisiu. He is also reported to have 
fceged works professing to emanate from Christ 
®d im divides i (onstitut. Apusti. vi. 16). 

9. Simon I' men [Peter] 

10. Simon, a Pharisee, in whose house a penitent 
woman anointed the bead and feet of Jesus (Luke 
r.i. 40. 

1L mmox the Tanner. — A Christian con- 
living at Jop|>a, at whose bouse Peter lodged 
•Arts ix. 43'. The profession of a tanner was 
^carded with considerable contempt, and even as 
ipprutching to uncleanness, by the rigid Jews. 
ToniLK.] That Peter selected such an abode, 
dwwed the diminished bold which Judaism had 
rt him. The bouse was near the sea-aide (Acts x. 
-2 , for the convenience of the water. 

12. >i won, the father of Judas Iscariot (John 

■ 71, xiii. 2, 26). W. L. B. 

SIMON CHOSAMAB'US Xotra- 

: Stmm). Shim eon, and the three follow- 
’lami-s in Ext. x. 31, 32, are thus written in 
* !.XX. O Esdr. ix. 32). The Vulgate has cor- 
' ' *- Simon, Benjamin, et Malchus, et Mnrras.” 

• ' •-/■omsr-.is ” is apparently formed by combining 
tV bat letter of Mallnch with the first part of the 
kw/Wing name, Shemariah. 

to the locality described by Justin (<V r<p Ti£ept wo- 
i*rrm£w rmr ivo yt+vpitv). and bearing an Inscrip- 
tw first wonts of which arw ” 8einoai saneo deo 
tirf ” Tots inscription, which really applies to the 
Hercules Suern Semo, Is supposed to have 
'"■* miwt a hra by Justin, in his ignorance of Latin, 
*r one In honor of Simon. If the inscription had 
•** rtmdknmd to the words quoted by Justin, such a 
■toh weight have been conceivable ; but it goes on 
to ait the name of the giver and other particulars : 

* Asanas Saar© Deo Fidio sacrum Sex. Pompeius. Sp. 
f Chi M aviso os Qaioquennalia dec us Blden tails do* 
■■ 4nJU.” That Justin, a mao of literary acquire- 
■■h. ibowld be unable to translate such an insert p- 
*• that he thoalil misquote It in an Apology duly 


SIM'RI O' "^99 [watchful] : Qv\<lacom*%- 
Semri). Properly “ Shimri,” son of Hosah, a 
Merarite Levite in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 
10). Though not the first-born, his father made 
him the head of the family. The LXX. read 

^£27, shdmiri, “guards.” 

SIN ()'D [mire]: Jeta, [in ver. 15, 

Alex. Tows*’] Pelusium), a city of Egypt, men- 
tioned only by Ezekiel (xxx. 15, 16). The name 
is Hebrew, or, at least, Shemitic. Gesenius snj*- 
po«es it to signify “ clay,” from the unused root 

]'D, probably “he or it was muddy, clayey.'* It 
is identified in the Vulg. with Pelusium, n^Aoir* 
<rtov t the clayey or muddy ” town, from mjAds ; 
and seems to be preserved in the Arabic Ft- Ttenrh , 

jUxJaJt, which forms part of the names of Fam 

et - Teeneh, the Month of Ft- Teeneh , the suppose I 
Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, and Burg or KaCat et- 
Tetnth, the Tower or Castle of Ft- Tttneh , in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, “ teen ” signifying “ mud,” 
etc., in Arabic. This evidence is sufficient to show 
that Sin is Pelusium. The ancient Egyptian name 
is still to be sought for: it has been supposed that 
Pelifeium presenes traces of it, but this is very im- 
protable. Champollion identifies Pelusium with 

tiw IlepenoTJi, Ilepenceji (the 

second being a variation held by Quatrem&re to be 
incorrect), and B^penoTn, ofthecopu, 

''O'' 

El-Farmk, LojJiJI, of the Aral*, which was in 

the time of Ike former a boundary-city, the limits 
of a governor’s authority heiug stated to have ex- 
tended from Alexandria to Pilak-b, or Pkihe, and 
Peremoun (Acts of St. Sarapamon MS. Copt. Vat. 
67, fol 90, ap. Quatremerv, .1 fe moires Ceog. et Hist, 
sur lEyypte, i. 259). Champolliou ingeniously 
derives this name from the article 6p ? “ to 
be,” and OAIJ, “mud” (//j£< 7 y/jfe, ii. 82-87; 
comp. Brugsch, Gtoyr. Inschr. i. p. 297). Brugsch 
com [tares the ancient Egyptian IIA-REM, which 
he reads Pe-rema, on our system, PE-REM, “ the 
abode of the tear,” or “of the fish rein” ( Ceogr . 
Inschr. i. L c., pi. Iv. n°. 1679). Pelusium, he 
would make the city SAM HAP (or, as he reads it 
S&m-hud), remarking that “the notne of the city 
S&tuhud " is the only one which has the determina- 
tive of a city, and, comparing the evidence of the 
Homan nome-coins, on which the place is apparently 
treated as a uome; but this is not certain, for there 
may have been a Pelusiac nome, and the etymology 

prepared at Rome for the eye of a Roman emperor ; 
and that the mistake should >c repeated by other 
early writers who<e knowledge of Latin Is unquestioned 
(Irenssus, Adr. Harts. I. 20 ; Tertullian, Apol. 18), — 
these assumptions form a series of improbabilities, 
amounting almost to an Impossibility, [^ee Nortoo’s 
Evidences of the Gen. of the Gosp is, 2d ed., vol. U. 
pp. Ui.-xxiii. (Addlt. Notes) ] 

a Thb later date is to a certain extent confirmed 
by the account of Simon’s death preserved by llippo- 
lytus (Ado. Har. vi. 20) ; for the event b stated to 
hive occurred while Peter and Paul (the term «wo- 
sriAmt evidently implying the p w se n es of the latter) 
were together at Rome 
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c 4 the name SAMHAT ia unknown (Id p. 188; 
II. xxviii. 17). 

The site of Pelusium ia as yet undetermined. It 
has Iwen thought to be marked by mounds near 
Rory tt- Trenr/i, now caQed tl~F<trma and not rf 
Tetneh. This it disputed by Captain Sprat t, who 
supposes that the mound of Aboo-Khttyt'tr indicate 
where it stood. 'I'll is is further inland, and ap- 
parently on the west of the old Pelusiac branch, a* 
was Pelusium. It is situate lietween Forma and 
7Y/- Ihfmnth « Whatever may have been its exact 
position, Pelusium must hare owed its strength not 
to any great elevation, but to its being placed in 
tlie midst of a plain of marsh-buid and mud, never 
easy to traverse. The ancient sites in such alluvial 
tracts of Egypt are iu general only sufficiently 
raised above the level of the plain to presene them 
from being injured by the inundstkm. 

The antiquity of the town of Sin may perhaps 
be inferred from the mention of “ the wilderness 
of Siu ” in tlie journeys of the Israelites (Ex. xri 
1; Nutn. xxxiii. 11). It is remarkalde, however, 
that the Israelites did not immediately enter this 
tract on leaving tlie cultivated |mrt of ICgypt, so 
that it is held to have been within the Sinaitic 
|teuinsula, and therefore it may take its name from 
some other place or country tluua the Egyptian Sin. 
[Si», WiUMswNKsa of.] 

Pelusium is mentioned hy Ezekiel, in one of the 
prophecies relating to the invasion of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar, as one of the cities which should 
then suffer calamities, with, probably, reference to 
their later history. Tlie others spoken of are Noph 
(Memphis). Zoan (Tanis), No (Thebes), Aven 
(Heliopolis), Pi-lieseth (Bn bast is), and Tehaphnehes 
(Daphne?)- AU these, excepting the two ancient 
capitals, 'llielies and Memphis, lay on or near the 
eastern boundary ; and, iu the approach to Memphis, 
an invader could scarcely advance, after capturing 
Pelusium and Daphne, without taking Tanis. 
Rubastis, and Heliopolis. In the most ancient 
times Tanis, as afterwards Pelusium, seems to hsve 
heen the key of Egy pt ou tlie east Bu bast is was 
an important position front its lofty mounds, and 
Heliopolis as securing the approach to Memphis. 
Tlie propliet speaks of Sin as “ Sin the stronghold 
of Egypt ” (ver. 15). This |dace it held from thnt 
time until tlie period of the Romans. Herodotus 
relates that Sennacherib advanced against Pelusium, 
and that near Pelusium Cambyses defeated Ptain- 
menitus. (n like manner the decisive battle in 
which Oclius defeated the last native king. Nectane- 
hoa, NKKHT-XEBF, was fought near this city, 
ft is perhaps worthy of note that Ezekiel twice 
mentions Pelusium in tlie prophecy which contains 
the remarkaUe and signally-fulfilled sentence : 
“ There shall lie no more a prince of the land of 
Egypt” (\er. 13) As lie saw the long train of 
calamities that were to fall upon tlie country, 
Pelusium may well have stood out as the chief place 
of her successive humiliations. Two Persian con- 
quests, and two submissions to strangers, first to 
Alexander, and tiieu to Augustus, may explain the 
especial miser}' foretold of this city: “Sin shall 
•ufier great anguish ” (ver 16). 

We find in tlie Bible a geographical name, which 
has the form of a gent, noun derived from Sin, and 
is usually held to apply to two different nations, 
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neither connected with the city Sin. Ia tb b 
of tlie descendants of Noali, the Smite, % TC, 
occurs among the sons of Canaan (On. i. IT; 

1 ( hr. i. 15;. This pet pie. from its place Lrtreai 
the Arkite and the Arvadite lias hern sopfundts 
have settled in Syria north of l k alestinr, vbm 
similar names occur in <bs»:caj gc*^rafJ'« ud 
liave been alleged iu confirmation. This timn 
would not, lioweier. necessarily imply that Revisit 
tribe was there settled, and tlie supposed traces <d 
tin* name are hy no means couclnwre. (Ja lb i 
other hand, it must lie nl«enrd tltai some of tb 
ea-tern towns of lx»wer Egypt hate Hebrew m sel 
zs Egyptian names, as Heliopolis and Tanis; tbft 
those very near tlie lionier s ee m to bate loraretiy 
Hebrew names, as Migdol; so tltai we liare a 
indication of a Shemitic influence in this fort* 
Egypt. diminishing in degree according to tbdb 
t ance from the Ixtrder. It is difficult to accowtf 
for this influence hy the single circumstance of tb 
Shepherd invasion of Egypt, especially as a a 
shown yet mote strikingly hy tlie remarfcaidy sivaf 
characteristics which lia\e distiuguulied the is 
habitants of northeastern Egypt from their fabw- 
country men from the days of Herodotus ami \c\2m 
Tatius to onr own. And we muat not pass hy lb 
statement of the former of these writers, that tb 
Palestine Syrians dwelt west want of the Arel«a» 
to the eastern boundary of Egypt (iii. 5, and afore 
p. 2736, note n). I Iwrefore, it does not were s 
violent hypothesis that the Sinitrs were conocrtod 
with Pelusium, tliough tiieir main Ixxly may per- 
haps have settled much further to the north Iks 
distance is not greater than that between the Ha- 
lites of southern Palestine and those of the vafey 
of tlie Orontes, although the srjnration of (hr hss 
jwwerful Hi rites into those dwelling Iwnrath 11 tmk 
Hennon and the inhabitants of the small orefed 
craey of which (iileou was ap|iamitly the had, • 
perhaps nearer to our supptned case. If the WJ 
demons of Sin owed it.s name to Pelu uam, tin ■ 
an evidence of tlie \cry early importance of On 
town and its connection with Arabia. which vredd 
|N-rhaps lie strange in the case of a purely 1 
town. The conjecture we bn put forth 
a recurrence to the old ei|>Uriatkiu of the f* sou 

mention of “ the land of Sinim," 
in I mtah (xliv. 12), supposed hy soare to nvr t» 
China. This would upjiear from tlie contm to W 
a very remote region. It is mentioned after tb 
north and the west, and would semi ts l« si 
southern or eastern direction. Siu is crrtaaady s#t 
remote, nor is the supposed place of the > .-..tea ta 
the north of Palestine; but tie 
proverbial. The people of Prlusiutu, if of I 
origin, were certainly remote compared to si 
the other Caiutajiifrs, and were separated *Loa 
peoples, and it is al«o uoticeaMe that thrv > 
the nortiieast of Palestine. As the 
Palestine came to designate tlte 
passage, so the land of Siuiui may harp ] 
a proverbial expression for a distant red mbM 
country. See, however, StXtTt, Six ns. 

K. S> IV 

SIN, WILDERNESS OF 
tfmtiox Mr [Vat. 2«ur]: dnerlmm Sim\. Tb 


• Capt. Sprttt’i reports have unfortunately bus 
prtobd only In abtrect (" Delta of tb Nib,'* eb. ; 
letora, Uoum of Commons, 9th Fsb. I960), with a 


very insufficient map. In M. lanant's 
discover Aboo-Kkrtyar (/Vrrnwai dW f, 
Atlas, Corn Topograp**pt*y 
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name of a tract of the wilderness which the Israel- 
ites reached after leaving the encampment by the 
Red Sea (Nuui. xxxiii. 11, 12). Their next halt- 
ii is; -place (Ex. xvi. 1, xvii. 1) was Rephidim, prob- 
ably the 11 Wy F titan [Rephidim] ; on which 
supposition it would follow that Sin must lie be- 
tween that wady and the coast of the Gulf of Suez, 
and of course west of Sinai. Since they were by 
this time gone more titan a month front Egypt, the 
1 ><rality must 1* too far towards the S. E. to receive 
its name from the Egyptian Sin of Ez. xxx. 15, 
called Jdls by the LXX., aud identified with Pelit- 
«iom (see previous article). In the wilderness of 
V;n the Manxa was first gathered, and those who 
ad<*pt the supposition that this was merely the 
natural product of the tnrfa bush, find from the 
abundance of that shrub in Wady es- Sheikh, S. E. 
of IP. (iktrumkl, a proof of local identity. [Eum.] 
At all events, that wady is as probable as anv 
other « II. H. ' 

SIX-OFFERING (rWQn: ifxaprta, rb 

rift ajia+yrlat, wtpl apaprlas' pro pec ca to). The 
•in orferiug among the .lews was the sacrifice in 
which the ideas of propitiation and of atonement 
fr-r sin were most distinctly marked. It is first 
directly enjoined in l^ev. iv., whereas in cc. i.-iii. 
the Hum t-otfering, meat offering, and peace-offering 
si* Uken for granted, and the object of the Law is 
to regulate; nut to ei^join the presentation of them 
to the Ivord. Nor is the word chattdlh applied to 
so> sacrifice in ante-Mosaic times. 6 It is there- 
k re peculiarly a sacrifice of the Law, agreeing with 
the clear definition of good and evil, and the stress 
hid on the “ sinfulness of sin,’* which were the 
mm objects of the la»w in itself. The idea of 
propitiation was no doubt latent in earlier sacri- 
but it was taught clearly and distinctly in 
tie licvitical sin-offering. 

The ceremonial of the sin-offering is descril>ed in 
Lev iv. and vi. The animal, a young bullock for 
the priest or the congregation, a male kid or lamb 
fcr s ruler, a female kid or lamb for a private per- 
io all cases without blemish, was brought by 
the tacrificrr to the altar of sacrifice; his band was 
h*i upon iU head (with, as we learn from later 
Jew i*h authorities, a confession of sin, and a prayer 
th*t the victim might l>e its expiation); of the 
th«l o ( the slain victim, some was then sprinkled 
w*en times before the veil of the sanctuary, some 
put oo the horns of the altar of incense, and the 
reU poured at the foot of the altar of sacrifice; 
Its fat i as the choicest part of the flesh) was then 
turrit oo the altar as a burnt-offering; the re- 
naiufcr of the body, if the sin-offering were that 
n toe priest himself or of the whole congregation, 
w»s earned out of the camp or city to a “ clean 
p ***** and there burnt; but if the offering were 
that of an individual, the flesh might be eaten by 
tU priests alone in the holy place, as being “ most 


• • ■** * * W. W. Holland (Journal of the Roy, Gto^r. 
fur+-%, rot ixxviii. p. 256 ) proposes to identify the 

* i»-r«es of 8 I 11 with the plain of cj-.SryA, which 

t**Ui Uw 71s range. It is rather a succession 

* basins than ooe plain. and after rain its frr- 
ti-i* M great and Its water-supply abundant. For an 
•bsssarf of this important article < On the Peninsula of 
*•*«> am tbs addition to (Aincr ed >. II. 

‘ Its tsrbnkal use in Oro. iv T is asserted, and 
mVfsrtsd by high authority. Out ths word hers 
11*2 
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The Trespass-offering (DI£K : wXrjpps- 

Arto, rb tt|j wXrfpptKelas' pro delicto) is closely 
connected with the sin-offering in I^viticus, but at 
the same time clearly distinguished from it, being 
in some cases offered with it as a distinct part of 
the same sacrifice ; as, for example, in the cleansing 
of the leper (I^v. xiv.). The victim was in each 
case to be a ram. At the time of offering, in all 
cases of damage done to any holy thing, or to any 
man, restitution was made with the addition of a 
fifth part to the principal; the blood was sprinkled 
round about upon the altar, as in the burnt-offer- 
ing; the fat burnt, and flesh disposed of as in the 
sin-offering. The distinction of ceremonial clearly 
indicates a difference in the idea of the two sacri- 
fices. 

The nature of that difference is still a subject 
of great controversy. Looking first to the deriva- 
tion of the two words, we find that /INtSn is de- 
rived from which is, properly, to “miss’* 

a mark, or to “err” from a way, and secondarily 
to “sin,” or to incur “penalty;” that DtTH is 

derived from the root which is properly to 

“fail,” having for its “primary idea negligence, 
especially in gait” (Gcs.). It is clear that, so far 
as derivation goes, there apfienrs to be more of 
reference to general and actual sin in the former, 
to special cases of negligence in the latter. 

Turning next to the description, in the book of 
I^eviticus, of the circumstances under which each 
should be offered, we find one important passage 
(Iajv. v. 1-13) in which the sacrifice is called first 
a “trespass-offering” (ver. 6), and then a “sin- 
offering” (vv. 7, 9, 11, 12). Hut the nature of 
the victims in ver. 6 agrees with the ceremonial 
of the latter, not of the former; the application of 
the latter name is more emphatic and reiterated; 
and there is at ver. 14 a formal introduction of the 
law of the trespass offering, exactly as of the law 
of the sin-offering in iv. 1. It is therefore safe to 

conclude that the word CtTK is not here used io 
its technical sense, and that the passage is to be 
referred to the sill-offering only 

We find, then, that the siu-offerings were — 

A. Regular. 

1. For (he irhole j tropic, at the New Moon, 
Passover, Pentecost. Feast of Trumpets, and Feast 
of Tabernacles (Num. xxviii. 15-xxix. 38), besides 
the solemn offering of the two goats on the Great 
Day of Atonement (l>cv. xvi.). 

2 .For the Priest* and Levifet at their conse- 
cration (Kx. xx ix. 10-14, 36); besides the yearly 
sin-offering (a bullock) for the high-priest on the 
Great Day of Atonement (I^ev. xvi.). e 

B. Special. 

1 .For any sin of “ ignorance ” against the 


probably means (as in the Vulg. and A. V.) "sin.’' 
The fact that it is never nsed in application to any 
other sacrifice in Genesis or Ksodus. alone makes the 
translation " sin-offering ” here very improbable. 

<* To these may be added the sacrifice of the red 
heifer (conducted with the ceremonial of a sin-offering), 
from the ashes of which was made the " water of 
separation,’' used in certain cases of ceremonial pollii 
turn. See Num. xlx. 
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commandment of the Lord, on the part of priest, 
people, rtiler, or private man (Lev. iv.). 

2. For refusal to bear witness under adjuration 
(Lev. v. 1). 

3. For ceremonial dejilement not willfully con- 
tracted (Lev. v. 2, 3), under which may be classed 
the offerings at the purification of women (xii. 6-3), 
at the cleansing of leprosy (xiv. 19, 31), or the un- 
cleanness of men or women (xv. 15, 30), on the 
defilement of a Nazarite (Num. vi. 6-11) or the 
expiration of his vow (ver. 16). 

4. For the breach of a rash oath , the keeping 
of which would involve sin (I>ev. v. 4). 

The trespass-offerings, on the other hand, were 
alway s special, as — 

1. For saddle ye “in iynorance ,” with com- 
pensation for the hnrra done, and the gift of a fifth 
part of the value besides to the priest (Lev. v. 15, 
16) . 

2. For ignorant transgression against some defi- 
nite prohibition of the Law (v. 17-19). 

3. For fraud, suppression of the truth, or pei'- 
jury against man, with compensation, and with 
the addition of a fifth part of the value of the 
property in question to the person wronged (vi. 
1-6). 

4. For rape of a betrothed slave (Lev. xix. 20, 
2D. 

5. At the purification of the leper (Lev. xiv. 
12), and the jxdluted Nazarite (Num. vi. 12), 
offered with the sin-offering. 

From this enumeration it will be clear that the 
two classes of sacrifices, although distinct, touch 
closely ujN>n each other, as especially in B. (1) of 
the sin-offering, and (2) of the trespass-offering. 
It is also evident that the sin-offering was the only 
regular and general recognition of sin in the ab- 
stract, and accordingly was far more solemn and 
symbolical in its ceremonial; the trespass-offering 
was coufined to special cases, most of which related 
to the doing of some material damage, either to 
the holy things or to man, except in (5), where the 
trespass-offering is united with the sin-offering. 
Josephus (.*l«f. iii. 9, § 3) declares that the sin- 
offering is presented by those “ who fall into sin in 
ignorance” (tear' aryvoiav), and the trespass-offer- 
ing by “ one who has sinned and is conscious of 
bis sin, but has no one to convict him thereof.” 
From this it may lie inferred (as by Winer and 
others) that the former was used in cases of known 
■in against some definite law, the latter in the case 
of secret sin, unknown, or, if known, not liable to 
judicial cognizance. Other opinions have been en- 
tertained, widely different from, and even opposed 
to one another. Many of them are given in 
Winer’s lteaho. “ Schuldopfer.” The opinions 
which sup|K>se one offering due for sins of omis- 
sion, and the other for sins of commission, have no 
foundation in the language of the I.aw. Others, 
with more plausibility, refer the sin-offering to sins 
of pure ignorance, the trespass-offering to those of 
a more sinful and deliberate character; but this 
does not agree with Lev. v. 17-19, and is con- 
tradicted by the solemn contrast between sins of 
ignorance, which might be atoned for, and “ sins 
of presumption,” against which death without 
mercy is denounced in Num. xv. 30. A third 
opinion supposes the siu-offering to refer to sim 
for which no material and earthly atonement could 
be made, the trespass-offering to those for which 
material compensation was possible. This theory 
has something to support it in the fact that in 


some cases (see I*v. v. 15, 16, vi. 1-6' 
tion was prescribed as accessory to toe mtrtn 
Others seek more recondite distinct i«ei«, .*r 
(e. g. ) that the sin-offering had for its otject u* 
cleansing of the sanctuary or the eonno-f.e.-J'j., 
and the trespass-offering the cleansing nt the rt»- 
vidu&l; or that the former referred t» tie r *+ 1 
of sin upon the soul itself, the latter to the H Serf 
of sin as the breach of* an external law. NViikoW 
attempting to decide so difficult and m> cm, in- 
verted a question, we may draw the following con- 
clusions : — 

First, that the sin-offering w as- far the dm* 
solemn and comprehensive of the two sacriffora 

Secondly, that the sin-offering looked mm to 
tin* guilt, of the sin done, ir r e sp ective of its em- 
sequences, while the trespas* offering k>*ked to V* 
evil consequences of sin, either again*! the §*n 
of ( lod, or against man, in<l to the duty of abet- 
ment, as far as atonement was possible. Hence tit 
two might with propriety l»e offered togetto- 

Thirdly, that in the sin-offering i 
find symbolized the acknowledgment of i 
as inherent in man, and of the need of * 
by sacrifice to renew the broken < 
man and God. 

There is one other question of i 
to the nature of the sins for which either wril > 
could be offered. It is seen at once that in th 
Law of l^eviticus, most of them, which art m 
purely ceremonial, are called sins of u tgncra>V 
(see Ileb. ix. 7); and in Num. xv. 30, it u «* 
pressly said that while such sins can t« a koto 
for by offerings, “ the soul that doeih 
sumptuously *’ (Heb. with a high i, nd) -shall to 
cut off from among his people.” .... 
iniquity shall be upon him ” (comp. Heb. x. 

But there are tuff it ions that the esm 

here called “ of ignorance ” are more strictly thaw 
of *• negligence ” or “ frailty,” • repented cf by ths 
unpuuished offender, as oppoeed to then «f ^ 
liberate and unrepentant sin. The Hebrew msi 
itself and its derivations are so used in Fion 
67 (i-*\T)p/ui(\i)<Ta, 1-W 1 Sam. x*. 

OiyvoriKa)', l*s. xix,,. 13 (Vapairree/iara ' ; l 
4 (irAavor)- The Words ayrArjua and 
have a corresponding extent of meaning 
N. T. : as when, in Acts iii. 17, the Jew*, a : 
crucifixion of our Lord, are said to 
nar’ ayvoiav : and in l.ph. iv. 18; 1 l'et- l I 
t)> ■ of heathenism, done against the T 

conscience, are still referred to 
of the word (like that of ayrwp.orfiv in 
Greek) is found in all ltngu 
the idea that goodness is man s true i 
that sin is the failing to recognize I 
from the word we turn to the i 
to in Iz»v. iv., v., we find »>me wli 
not sins of pure ignorance: they 
out of the whole range of sinfuln 
real sins. The Later Jews (see Q 
Jiciis) limited the application of the < 
negative sins, sins in ignorance, and aim ia 
not in thought, evidently coacririxag to 
actual sins, but to sins of a secondary o 

In considering this sulked, it omm* 
bered that the sacrifices of the Ijiw had a I 



« From ths root or T^ZV*. 

- ▼ ’ t T 1 

err ” or " wander out of the way, ' 


to the root of the word eh*i: 2 -* 4 
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nidi ts ft ipirituftl significance and effect. They 
wild in offender to his place in the common* 
fohb of Ind; they were therefore an atonement 
‘jj tbe king of Israel for the infringement of his 
Uw. It is clear that this must hare limited the 
-iLfnt of their legal application; for there are 
Tuan for which the interest and very existence 
'{ a wdety demand that there should be no pardon. 
Bet so for as the sacrifices had a spiritual and 
meaning, so far as they were sought by a 
> mtint spirit as a sign and means of reconcile* 
rU with God, it can hardly be doubted that they 
ai a wider scope and a real spiritual effect so long 
m tseir typical character remained. [See Sacri- 
ncT ] 

ior the more solemn sin-offerings, see Day of 
Atoveukxt; Lkfhosy, etc. A. B. 

81NA. MOUNT (rb tpos 2iro; [Vat Sin. 
Get. in Jnd., mutts Hina). The Greek 

■rm of the well-known name which in the O. T. 
*j«mfly, and as often as not in the Apocr. and 
S T-, » given in the A. V. Sinai. Sina occurs 
J-jd. v. 14 ;« Acts vii. 30, 38. G. 

SINAI [2 ijL] ('I'D [jagged K fuU of dejh, 
ft**] : lira ; [Vat 1 Zeiva-] Sinai). Nearly in the 
ntn of the peninsula which stretches between the 
bm* of the Red Sea lies a wedge of granite, griin- 
and porphyry rocks, rising to between 8,000 
ad i*/JOO feet above the sea. Its shape resembles 
* «d« w triangle, with a crescent cut from its 
i-rthem or longer side, on which border Russeg- 
* map gries a broad, skirting tract of old red. 
reaching nearly from gulf to gulf, and 
trxiffsed by a few ridges, chiefly of a tertiary for- 
****«. running nearly N. W. and S. E. On the 
' W* «*de of this triangle, a wide alluvial plain — 
"■nuwmg, however, towards the N. — lines the 
-•it of the Gulf of Suex, whilst that on the eastern 
r Akatah coast is so narrow as almost to disap 
jw. Between these alluvial edges and the granitic 
tma s strip of the same sandstone is interposed, 
the two strips converging at Has Mohammed, tbe 
«**hen> promontory of the whole. This nucleus 
•f ffolonic rocks is said to bear no trace of volcanic 
**!■» sroee tbe original upheaval of its masses 
Sulsy. pp,. 21, 22). Laborde (Travels, p. 105) 
brjgfct he detected some, but does not affirm it. 
hs xcmrel configuration runs into neither ranges 
w peaks, but is that of a plateau cut across with 
■■tesseting wadies, 6 whence spring the cliffs and 
umoiaiii peaks, beginning with a very gradual 
wd terminating in a very steep ascent. It has 
sranged (Stanley, 8. $ P. p. 11) in three 
ahwf oaaaes as follows: — 

h The N. W. cluster above Wady Feirdn ; its 
refief found in tbe five-pe£ked ridge of 
at a height of G,342 feet above the sea. 
ft* aa account of the singular natural basin into 
the waters of this portion of the mountain 


mass are received, and its probable connection with 
Scriptural topography, see Rkphidim. ) 

2. The eastern and central one; its highest point 
the Jebel Katherin, at a height of 8,063 (Ruppell) 
to 8,168 (Russegger) feet, and including the Jebel 
Musa , the height of which is variously set (by 
Schubert, Ruppell, and Russegger) at 6,796, 7,033, 
and 7,097 feet. 

3. Tbe S. E. one, closely connected, however, 
with 2; its highest point, Um Shaumer , being that 
also of the whole. 

'The three last-named peaks all lie very nearly 
in a line of about 9 miles drawn from the most 
northerly of them, Musa, a little to the W. of S. ; 
and a perpendicular to this line, traced on the map 
westwards for about 20 miles, nearly traverses tbe 
whole length of the range of Serb&L These lines 
show the area of greatest relief for the peninsula,** 
nearly equidistant from each of its embracing gulfo, 
and also from its northern base, the range of et- 
TVt, and its southern apex, the R&s Mohammed. 

Before considering the claims of tbe individual 
mountains to Scriptural notice, there occurs a ques- 
tion regarding the relation of the names lloreb 
and Sinai. The latter name first occurs as that 
of the limit on tbe further side from Egypt of the 
wilderness of Sin (Ex. xvi. 1), and again (xix. 1, 2) 
as the 44 wilderness ” or 44 desert of Sinai,” before 
Mount Sinai is actually spoken of, as in ver. 11 
soon after we find it. But the name 44 Horeb ” <* 
is, in the case of the rebuke of the people by God 
for their sin in making the golden calf, reintro- 
duced into the Sinaitic narrative (xxxiii. 6), haring 
been previously most recently used in the story of 
the murmuring at Rephidim (xvii. 6, 44 1 will stand 
before thee there upon the rock in Horeb”), and 
earlier as the name of the scene of the appearance 
of God in the 44 burning bush ” (iii. 1 ). Now, 
since Rephidim seems to be a desert stage apart 
from the place where Israel 44 camped before the 
mount” (Sinai, xix. 2), it is not easy to account 
for a Horeb at Rephidim, apparently as the specific 
spot of a particular transaction (so that the refuge 
of a 44 general ” name Horeb, contrasted with Sinai 
as a special one, is cut off), and a Horeb in the 
Sinaitic region, apparently a synonym of the moun- 
tain which, since the scene of the narrative is fixed 
at it, had been called Sinai. Lepsius removes tbe 
difficulty by making Sei-bdl Sinai, but against this 
it will be seen that there are even stronger objec- 
tions. But a proper name given from a natural 
feature may recur with that feature. Such is 
44 Horeb,” properly signifying 44 ground left dry by 
water draining off.” Now both at Rephidim and 
at Kadesh Meribah, where was the 44 fountain of 
judgment” (Gen. xiv. 7), it is expressly mentioned 
that “there was no water; ” and the inference is 
that some ordinary supply, expected to be found 
there, bad failed, possibly owing to drought. 44 Tbe 
rock in Horeb ” was (Ex. xrii. 6) what Motes 


* ta this p >i w(n the present Greek text of both 
*«ad» «if eAbr, not Spot, toe Itiva.. But the 
ta tbe margto of the A. V. of 1611 Is, notwith- 
wrong, — " Greek, Into tbe way of the wilder- 
™ «f tStsm ; " that being nearer to the Vulg. desrrta 
weeftt ocempmvmrmt. 

_* foe Bobt— on*s " Memoir on the Maps” (vol. ill. 
l pp 0-89), a most important comment on 
mmttm of authority for different portions 
* foe mgfoe, sad the weight due to each, and con- 
foft * Jm* caatlon regarding the indications of 
Mfom aapeet ghreo by Iabonh. 


c Dr. Stanley (p. 77) notices snother " very high 
mountain 8. W. of Um-SWm'r, apparently calculated 
by Rttppell to be the highest in the peninsula . . . 
possibly that called by Burckhardt Thommttr, or «f- 
Xo/y.” But this seems only to effect an extension of 
the area of the relief in the direction indicated. 

d Dr. Stanley has spoken of two of the three pas- 
sages in Exodus in which Horeb occur* (ifc. 1, xril. 6) 
as (( doubtfril,” and of the third (xxxiii. 6) as ” am- 
biguous ; ” bat he does not say oo what grtnndf 
(8. f P. p. 29, note). 
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•mot*. It prnkahly stood on the exact spot where i would have reached Sinai the aaine •!«« tU 
the water was ex|*cted to k, hut wa« not. Now fought with Amnlek: *• the decan. r • < - 1 «e-t-vn»H 
I>e|**m« i T' u > . \pr I 22, Inn si. by f'ottrell, p. 74 > during the little *’ p. Hb — an urn sm t., ,4* 

foil 1 1< I in H' i‘4 h tntht, which he identilim witli since the contest was evident l) tvre* *j,.i *-sr. • <1 
h'lplndirn, sm^ulir alluvial Iwiiika of earth which j lasted till sunset. NVrV/fi/ u ti'e n«»t n ^ nt 
mav have once farmed the U»ttoni of a lake since inountniii of the pcuitiauU, rump with a cr-wh •/ 
dned.<* It t h iw wan I lie scene of tJ»e miracle [ace five peak* from llie iii.iritiine plain on --ne a*.*. ai .1 
Kn'imn'i). the propriety ot the name Ilorvh. u from the H «"/y 7 'nitjn on the « (her. aiel *►► * o; 
applied to it. l<ceome« cb-ar. Further, in all tlie j ita full height at once to the eve and |; tt*r 
p!a. »-* of I ^eot . where llnrvh is found (*ee Horan j, I he y*‘- xiv. 7 d 4 - 7 ddi ha* •u_*p»'«ted 1 U.*t ;t > _ t 
it seem* to l>e used in reference to the people as | have l<een, Iwfore tlie actual l.i «li.», k» ■», u 
the pi ice where they st«s»d to receive, ralher than j ** the nioiint of fed ” to tlie Ativ<**>te \r»‘* .1 1 
wl eo*e fed apfevtrvd to id'e the Ijiw. wiiich is , e'en to the 1 4;) pliant f lhecar!<e^t r t . irr 
appm-ntl) in the same Un*k of Ikut. indicated hy in it* favor. “It it umh>ul>trdo m»ni.tv*l • *'. 
>mai 111111. 2 » : and in the one rrmuinihp |a.**:ipt’ 1 Sinai by Fuse bins, .lemur, and f isma*. u.al h. 
of hx«d.. wiiere ilorvh occurt in the narrator of | by all known writers to ti»e time of Justn i*n. m 


the name event «, it it uted alto in reterence to the 
people (mm. hi. and pml aid) retera to what they 
had previously done in the matter of tlie polden 
calf xxxii. 2. 3 If t hi w l*e accepter!, there remain* 
in the Pentateuch only Kx. iii. 1, where Motet led 
the th* kt of .lethm “to the mountain of fed, to 
Hotel : " hut tint form of *|weh, which mtiui to 
identifv two local name*, it aometimes not a strict 
ap[-«itioii. hut denote* an extension, enfie u)i\ ! 
where the placet are ») r|.*vr t*»*jether tJiat the; 
writer tacit 1) ns«e;ni/et tii.-m a* one * Flint lloreh. 
•trutly taken, mu pml a* lv l>e a dry pt»m, vaiiev. 
OC led of a Wad \ hear the mountain: and \rt , 
M.mmt II ore! . oil tlie •• v.**t preeti pi Uh *’ of w lilt'll 
waa doubt let* rxceihnt |u«tnrr, may mean the* 
mountain Ul tol III rvten nre thereto,' or its title | 
ahutnnp there* n. 1 i»e mention of Ilorvh 111 Uier I 
Usfkt if. <j. I K. tin. 1*. tit H seems lf> alow that | 
It had then Itt-oine the <l<-o;|i >t|ti|| of tile liiollli- 
talli and reouui prner * II V . | lie »|*»t where the| 

peo|<|e tlien.M hrs t<« k p.irt in the prratett etent 
ol their ln*t*-r\ would iiUnrdh Itt'oine the |*>pidar 
n tine in Liter designation* ot ihat event. *• l lion 
*t« * «|t st la-lore tl»e la>rd ti»\ t n«| in //<<rrf* wa* 
a iiUrii laet. and le*'ame the t r reat l»A*i* of .ill 
trvl.tloli* of it- llv this tiiev mix;iiiml tiiat the v 
ha»t iN-en hroujht into n»\en.uil With (»<<1 t hi 
tiie ci.nlrarv, 111 Nell, it Id. we read, “ 7 A on 
came»l «|own ti;->n 1/ >i»» u." 

Put )<)ond tiw ipicctioii of the relitum which 
tiiete italics 11 utuiii) i-ar, tiuTe remains tiiat ot 
site. > 10*1 IS 1 leal I) * t tl f 1 1 li i it dotllicll) m.irSeil 
Where are we U* k«‘k l**r it t I heir are three 
prim ipd view* in answer to tin* <pie*tioti : — 

I tut of la-pMu«. aic.ve ineiitionnl, faioreil 
ai%o h) hunklunlt 1 / , ur p. twr* . tiiat Srt 1 »il 1* 
Sum, w>me M* mile* d.«toit weclwaril (nun iIm* 
J.'fl l/us». (.lit fh«e to ti.e H'" 1 *, t t ir./n mil k- 
//,««»o, wlii di he i< lei t r***, .is do mmt autin*ntiec. 
w 1* h lh pindiru ih m u, p. 7 4 1. just a mile tr>>m 
tlie >11 com en l of /-oun, t hi tins view |*ra« i 

• " 4Muvl*J tnoim Is " are ?t*ihlr at fhe of the 

nv«Vm II 'fdi flif!* In ttie pl».n rr-h iS'h . ju*t *• 
le( ■•lut nolHicl (Uher* at the II .» /*r h'tttum. >loui(> 
Hl*n--i. .V |r /* p |a-peu*», p M | I 

Ni In ii*-n iri 3 Al mm £*■-* " to Bethel, nnln 
the p'wr »li*-n tii* (nit 1 1 j*. I l*rfi at the l» ihiMn* 

hrt»r»fi Brthel an ( ILai , ” I t lewd) U) lU-ltin, *1. I 

• m#*ltll further 

* It oiifht ina to i» left uni)"(l<n| that JifJrr* n f 

tnlies of tl e tree-rt of'et! •*-. m to £)»• dlllennt n*ll--» 
!o to# ■am* tn un'ain, t*. n etc , or me *an>e inn e* 
W* <ntW rent n .mtain*. e(e , *o»e. j* - iij**. to 

jm n' It,, * «« In W hi* h ir -» 1 ** S* •' » • 

fTO'it> 1*oti •• »r* to thf en *I"I e, 1 . , , 

U>* I* t ,1 4 • w* • la |v>iu> p. * i 


eoiitinneil hy the position *• ot ti>e eyi«o u:i A 
Paran at its loot '* iManlet. .V if /*. p 41 

Hut there are two main ol jertu*ns tt» ti 1* 1 

It is clear, fnuu Kx. xif 2 inunp nil 1 . t* at tS* 
interval Ictween Rephulirn and Su^ai wna* ti »t >f s 
rt*tiul'»r atape of the mirth. D»e r t|-rex*>,,f.* .1. ; e 
Hebrew are those cuoiantly nsrd he »i ; •; 
and eiuampinp in tiie k*.ka of f.t . Si,t-i «t 
lVut.; nnd thus a Jvi.ai within a n.tie ^ 1 ^ q * 
i* uiisuitaide. '2 1 1 here ia no pu.i. •» . 1 

any *uth< lent si/e near Srrbii to 1 f’-r r.» 
ground to so Urje a li««.t.or f»erh »f*s ti.e a - » ■ c 

of them. Ih\ >few^rt Thr 7 «».' , f A 

p. 1 4 *» ouitends for u tiie re»| w % «,i 

mp to obviate oljeeli..n 1 . i v n ,i : ; lb , 

" 110 lil“hcr up thlli /As'-ieA (I.HIIiHM l. >i 
- , hy rt-pajdinp II * y .tdi t ai <1 It * / * 
as capwious rnoujli lor the in-st t*- car. j. tr k » 
p 14 . h; a verv d<<uMful assrrt,« n 

H. 1 he s*s oiid is that of Ji Her, ll »t alL w 
Nrifsi/ tiie n-uitiiit of an r^ri* ■»-» * .r* * m 

.hf’tt .1/ MS' l is Nn»l. and tl it Me ll , re 

>'h lyfq which ita > I or ill^ ‘,ent * *• t • *T 

liUli*. is tiie *J«»t where tiie jo | e , « ^-1 -*•' -* 

tiie liuuilit; lut tl>e sCi >|,d « J '- t . (1 to ^ • «*. 
spj Ih-s nhnost in npiaJ h-rcr to th.* t'* w *. t * 
*jci,-e Tiie w », l \ is r»>u*'h. o* e ft ar 1 

lurTow” > Lai ile \ . & /*. p 7 h . ai 1 t «r* *re- • 

1*0 |s»ssdi]| tv of tiie [w-oi le * •• rrriH v • ; i * n 
IH and ■tandm.j alar off," ai>d vet j. r- ■ - *j- » 
fV Mi MS t loll With the *.cf,e lurtler tl * * Le “*■ -s 

no *u< li h.iturv as a •• l»r’- k ti.at *h*. • t . r>, . i * 

the n oitnt ** 1 h-iit ii 21 

III. I he thir<l is list «if H< ' tfiw r . tlal tV 
lineiern H“teh of th.* tl o k* - tuu e s . t.V N W 
ami i«iwer tacr of tlir l/u**. m-wtwsj w 't a 

nnpe of ii i^mfl-ent rl :!* liie i j* -st t» -t *.«-** 
H $ . s <t>l/» A, of f t.i/V ft , as *!*■ k.) | * pi *r * . - 
overlooking the plant t \ - o * t« tlw *.sie * 
t,' 1 1 no of |(^ I aw. and tl -.t js-.k lie r- ,•'** 

li fo which \| -s. s a*, i fortrsj | j, t> ]« tin k * 

s (r i iu i|>|« vr» to , oi,, , ie > < • < i ■ . * 

p II**. I t (i»,us - f j** t>, hot w 1 1 - .t r u * 1 - w 

• *iin e he hlliis*-lj (limissi it , that He |vaa >.xa, >• 

A KoMnton. the other h*ret 1 7a, TV ■ i|ns 

th*t .Vo* ,/ «/■ kv.ifi.fi oe fN i Jr— o 'r ‘ 4 

Se* J *ti W>i a p.*ce <i( |.|1 niua^T to th* * *- w«t 1^’ e 
tlvn* and a •UJ't*-*’ >r (lye t of XI •* • I — - w I 

Hirer 1*>» puri.'t li.to Hie »n|inew ll . • '* *1 

t>li»'nuis|> **• *n » lm*r tr t in th* re; ^ irf *ih 

’ |U KSIIU at le*»t h ilt 'fu 

» • |u si-sart T < T* *' ^ f !*' 

Mil tik'lt *t* » I 111 r I ( i I * ► i, ■ * ' • .Vw*-* 

t . " • ’ I'm if los* * ' »' *»• «- r^> 

«j’.« II- r* *1 h '« ' * o..» lo Ueiu^.. 

f (t* , f tu si 
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* nearly inaceMMble. It is more to the purpose to | ited Sinai (Gal. i. 17 ), and been familiar with the 
that the whole Jet* l Mum it, compare- ■ nanle ( «*) ai g ireQ commonly to it, 

lively with adjacent mountains, insignificant; “its J • 


p»o*|-ect limited in the east, south, and west, by 
higher mountains ” (Kiippell,** quoted by Kobinson, 

L 106. note; comp. Seetaen, lltiitn, vol. ii. p. 93); 
that it is “ remote and almost concealed.” But 
the high ground of Sei'bal being rejected for the 
above reasons, and no voice having ever been raised 
in favor of the Um Shaumtrfi the highest point in 
the peninsula, lying S. W. of the J/imot, some such 
tec' >odary and overshadowed jieak must be assumed, 
(he conjunction of mountain with plain is the 
k Tvate*i feature of this site; in choosing it, we lose 
u. the mountain, as compared with Strbal , but we 
gun in the plain, of which Strbal has nothing, 
let the view from the plain appears by no means 
ru ling in features of majesty and awe (S. </ P. 
po. fg. 43). Dr. Stanley remarked (8. (f P. p. 43) 
alluvial mounds at the foot of the cliff 
‘-•h.fh exactly answered to the bounds” set to 
retrain ihe people. In this long retiring sweep of 
r, W<, die people could “remove and stand 
aur off; ” for it “extends into the lateral valleys,” 
sn.1 *u joins the W<uly ts-Shtykh (ibid. p. 74). Here 
i*> if be came down through one of the 

Uq -it gulhes which flank the It i* Satdjtk on the 
X u>d > , might not see the camp, although lie 
catch iU noise, till he emerged from the 
ll j ed-I/rir, or Lite Wady Lrjii, on the plain 
tii-'i In tlie latter, also, is found a brook in close 
as. ti<Hi with tlie mountain. 

there is the name of the Jtbtl Musa l>e- 
is’.nr g to the opjwsite or S. K. peak or precipice, 
viging tt-Scb iyrh. l^jnius treats this as a 
s* ifituh Irgend unknown before the convent; but 
Lt-Tf ts t)ie name Wady Shouaib (valley of llobab 
or Jethro, >\ d P. p. 32), the Wady Ltjd and 
Jr wl Fmrcd (perhaps from the forms in Arabic 
»grtd U the names of his two daughters Lju and 
> = /fft/nrrni,), forming a group of Mosaic 

trad : * >n . Is it not possible that the Jtbtl Mu * 
or l ft ie-»t aoutheastem peak of that block of which 
the floreb is the lower and opposite end, 

d*t ba»e l«ti the s|»ot to which Moses retired, 
le*rjg tl»e people encamped in tr-Rahah Mow. 
fr ii wb.eh its distance is not alove three miles? 
T^oi the it out of sight from that plain is 

i a difficulty, for “ the mountain burning 
r.t*. far to the midst of heaven ” was what the 
*aw l>eut. iv. 11); and this would give a 
distance for the spot, somewhere mid- 
tii, whence the elders enjoyed a partial vision of 
I x- xxiv 9, 10). 

Tr*..ti<*n, no doubt in this case purely monkish, 
kw A ted on a sp<H for Elijah's visit — “/Ac cave, 
b hr nqtaiml; but one at Subtil would 

«;uiii suit '.V *t P. p. 49). That on the Jtbcl 
J/ows LB called the chapel of St. Elias. It has 
M thought possible that St. Paul may have vis- 


signifying “ a rock.” (Ewald, Sendschrcibei i, p. 

493.) 

It may be added that, supposing Wady Tayibth 
to have been the encampment “ by the sea,” as 
stated in Num. xxxiii. 10, three routes opened 
there before the Israelites: the most southerly one 
(token by Shawe and Pococke) down the plain tL 
Kd i to Tur ; tlie most northerly (Itobinson’s) by 
the Sarbut tl-Khadtm (either of which would have 
lett Serbal out of their line of march); and the 
middle one by Wa/y Feirtin , by which they would 
pass the foot of Strbal. which therefore in this 
case alone could possibly be Sinai (Stanley, S. 

P. pp. 36, 37 ). .lust east of the Jtbtl Mu* /, across 
the narrow ravine named Slantnib , lies ed-Dtir , or 
the convent mountain, called also, from a local 
legend (Stanley, p. 46; Kobinson, i. 98), “the 
Mount of the Burning Bush.” Tradition has 
also fixed on a hollow rock in the plain of the 
Wady ts-Shtykh, on which the modern Horeb 
looks, as “ the (mould of the) head of the cow,” 
i. t. in which tlie golden calf was shaped by Aaron. 
In the ravine called I.tjtiy parallel to Shouaib on 
the western side of the Jtbtl Musa, lies what is 
called the rock of Moses (see Kkphidim); and a 
hole in the ground near, in the plain, is called, by 
manifest error, the “pit of Korah,” whose catas- 
trophe took place far away (Kobinson, i. 113; I^ep- 
sius, p. 19). 

'Ihe middle route aforesaid from W. Tayibth 
reaches the W. Ftirtin through what is called the 
W. M oka It tb y or “ written valley,” from the in- 
scriptions on the rocks which line it, c generally 
considered to have been the work of Christian 
hands, but whether those of a Christian people 
localized there at an unknown period, as la'psius ,l 
ip. 90) thinks, or of passing pilgrims, as is the 
more general opinion, is likely to continue doubtful. 

It is remarkable that the names of the chief 
)ieaks seem all borrowed from their peculiarities of 

vegetation: thus Um Shdmr' (j+jj* j*|) means 

“mother of fennel;” Ud* Sasafth (properly 
Suftafth, vJuGJl*a) is “ willow-head,” a group 

of two or three of which trees grow in the recessee 
of the adjacent wady; so Subtil is perhaps from 

a»>d. from analogy, the name “Sinai,” 

now unknown amongst the Arabs (unless Sttu i, 
given to the point of the Jtbtl Furtia , opposite tc 
the modern lloreb (.Stanley, p. 42), contain a trace 


of it), may lie sup|>osed derived from the 

# " 

and jjL w the tree of the Bunting Bush. The 


• It •feou^l br aided that Ituppell p. 12) 

h lor lloivb, but that three are 

Warn in its Uvor. as compared with the hU- 
jL*a almost any other site Robinson, i. 110) 

• Though Dr Stanley (S. f P. p. 39. note) states 
'Mi « aas aero "explored by Mr. Hogg, who tells me 
’Mas u ■a~4. now of the sprelal requirements.” 

• *w the work of Professor Beer of ls*i(r>lc on this 

|w*uoq Mr. Foretrrs attempt < Vmrt of 
im ^ */ n* Ur Hori* vf .S»/»a i> to regtrd them as 

* f«tr»(*-rarv rrr-ord of the Kxodus b\ the Isrveiltee 
e i e ie ikP tasnrunkwi : the events of t ie fortieth 


ill*, plague of fiery serpents — are repre- 
i*eut<i] as revonlid cI«m« on Mie same i*|»ol with what 
t.K»k pla«’e liefore tin* js«op|» readied Jhnal ; and al- 
though the route which lhe\ took cannot tie traced in 
all it« jKirts. let all the ev id -ore an 1 all the pruoahll- 
itv of the (juestion is clearly against ttieir ever having 
returned fmm Kadesh and tiie Ar.dmh to the valleys 
west of MntU. 

./ Arguing from the fhet that these inscriptions oe- 
cur not only on roads le.vjiug out ot Egypt, but in the 
imrtt M-c luded spots, and on rocks lying quite oat of 
the not 111 roads. 
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■mote. It probably stood on the exact spot where; 
ihe water was ex|«»ted to be, but «u imt. Now 
I/e|wiu% ( l<>u>. April 22, transl. by Cottrell, p. 74) 
foil im I in Until'/ f-t min, which he identifies with’ 
FVpIudim, singular alluvial banks of mrth which 
m.i' have once formed the bottom of a lake since 
dried .« If this wan the scene of the miracle [see 
ItM'MlfHM ). the propriety of the name lloreb. u* 
Applied to it. leoomtu clear. Further, in all tlie 
pla<«n of I >eut. where Horvb is found jsee lloithii), 
it seems to l* used in rrferemap to the people as | 
the place where they stood to receive, rather than j 
wience find ap|*ared to give the loiw, which is i 
apparently in the same l*uok of IVut. indicated by • 
>inai xxiiii. ‘2 ; ami in the one remaining |*a.s%age 
of Kxod., wlwre lloreb occurs in the narrative of 1 
the same events, it is used also in reference to the 
people nxxiii. t»i, and pn»l ably relers to what they 
had previously done in the matter of the golden 
calf . xxxii. 2. di. If this l*e Accepted, lliere remains 
in the iViitateuch only Kx in. I, where Moses led 
the H«« ks of Jethro “to the mountain of (»nd, to 
Ilorrh; but this form of *|*eech, which norms to 
identifv two I«ha 1 names*, is sometimes md a strict 
ap{-«itii»n, but denote* an extension, ewpeviuliv 
wbefe the place* are so close t» aether that the I 
writer tacitly recognize* tiiem as one .** 1 bus lloreb. j 
strictly taken, itiiv pro I ai Iv I* a dry plain, vallrv, 
or led ot a wadv near the mountain; and vet , 
J l>mnt II *»reb, on the **va*t green pi tin *' of which | 
was d«»ii htlr%* etc* dent |«asture, may moan the I 
mountain viewed in rr(»*n ii.e thereto/ or its side § 
abutting ihtris'ii. I he in**nt *• >n of lloreb in Uter I 
U»*k% <t >j. 1 K. viu ft, xix. H Mrim to show that j 
It had then leoune the design it loll of ti»e nmun , 
tun and region generdlv. I he ap*t where the j 
peo ple Hi. -H im Pcs t<.»k jiart in the greatest event 
ol thnr hi*turv Would natnnllv l**e«»mr the |*>pul.tr | 
luin*' ill lti»r d*i giiatu-ns of that event. •• 1 h« *u 
*n--b^t I Wore the I/»rd thv (><«! in llortb" was 
a I r. r d fut, and licramr tlie great Unis of all 
trol t - ut *<t it. |iy this they rw»gni/ed that ihrv 
had U-rfi brought into rov«uant with t»od. < hi 
U*e contrary, in N.-t*. ix Id. we read, “ Thoi t 
earnest down ur-<n Mount 

Hut te\ond ttw <|u«Mion of tlie relation winch 
these nan.es nutmliy U-ar, th.-nr remain* that <*! 
site. >II|*| |t * !e »r I v A Itltiiimt distinctly III vrked 
\\ Ik re are we to k - -k (of It V I here are tiller 
pCii*< .pd views m answer h* this question: — 

I. II. at of lep. us, at-.ve m*%ti<*»ir«l, favored 
also by Hur< khardt / . -ir. p. ♦>* e • *, that .V i^ii is 
> 11 . ai, some mile* distuit West waul from the 
t/wj *, but rk^r to tt.p il . i. 'y /■ ttriim and o- 
lliiiur. win. h he tdei 1 1 ' Jvet, at do Imst autiiofit le*. 
witti lh)hi lim (lypsi m p. 74 . just a in i U* f r • o • » 
tlie ill convent of / nun. 1 hi thu view isro 1 

• n \lt«i*Wl mooo-lt " aft ttaihU- at ihe frw>l of Ihr 
nv^Vrn II -r*4. e 1 1 rT* tn ttir |.|| n rr./i',it<* jutt s* 

n*n*r»»l falter* at live lla/s >’*.*oa d isii|i 
|) ltn*v .V f V p V lepmw. p M l 

> N» In ii*n »nt d. At-rsm *' to IWthcl, unto 

the pare wlirfe hit lent hal terli at ti»e l» Ctiifi'ilj?, 
brtsern Jb-tliei aiv 1 lUl * t mail y to HeUiei, and 
sowtiiil further 

* it ..Ofht h « to to* left UimMlorsI !}iat .|iff*rrnt 

frl f <e* ,.f i p r W*«rt if>ru s»»m tu £iit d'fh r* ut n«»io« s 
to the mhh m uuam, «».•-» *'r . or tlie same inn rf 
In fl!l *■, r • n »*. , ^•*sll•e, |» ' 1 , ■> ;th> 

Jwlf* < ' " r)f , n, f [ )t |n «li *li !e-a I t,_f f. Cii’n 

|Tr>Op 1*1*11 H »•* 1)1 llir fli tl..| *Mr I Sir lee | 

'J>« t»» * * US. |i III t tWs I e J*» I 'I* • I 


would have reached Sinai the same «!« » that 
foiicht with Aniakk: “the deram,»n-*t r r»d 
during the little “ {il/ui p. — in ui., m t .cj 
since the mutest was evidently fierce ami k w ! 
lasted till sunset. is tlie newt n. igr * rt I 

mountain of the pcninttila, rising with a *r**wn f 
five peaks fn>m the maritime pUm oil 'se <e. SI u 
fn»m the ll’ o/y /Vinin on the « Uirt. and ►:*»*- 
ita full height at once to the eve, ai-i K ***e 
< ii to ye. X*v. 7 *14-731} has suggested ' U.*t it g* 1 
have l<een, l«ef*»re the actual Fx«*iua, ki-»r %» 
“ tlie mount of (hxl " to the Am vUs.te Ire*. ■ ! 
even to the l<y ptians * I he rariK-st ti-ns* n ir% 
in its favor. •* It is nmJouUcdiv idnd.resl • c 
>inai by Fusehius, Jerome, atid f «*sn.a«. that *. 
hy :dl known writer* to tl»e time <*f Juste. i W . at 
mntiruml hy the |x«ition *• of the episo ji%. <i:v -ji 
1‘ar.in at its toot ” i Manley. •>'. if I 1 p 4" . 

Hut there are two nuxm oljections to tl.w: 1 
It is clear, from Kx. xix. 2 (comp. x»ii 1 , tl.at tV 
interval f^tween Hephhiim and >u si wat ti it • 
regular stage of the march. The rt|^rs*>..o4 .* • * 
Hebrew are tlxfse constantly use! be ir 
and encamping in the l-->ks of hi. N i, » 
l>eut. ; and thus a >u. vi within a n.ik* of l^* . 
is unsuitable. <2 I In-re is no pla.i -r 
any sutheient si/e near Srrbil to i*? 4 r r* 
ground to »•* Urge a lin'd, «»r prrhajo tl.e tr* t it* 
of them. Hr. >tewart t Iht l***; ■*., . % < A 
p. 1 4d ) contends for >*r ; -*/ at the real > . • »* *r*t 
mg to obviate oljts*tion 1 . by imk.ig |;*[ 

** no higher up thm Ut t>, >,r > t [l.ttHit*iw % J 
<2*. hy rrgaj'lmg IF * y .Lu t uJ H - * | » 

as cajtn ious emvdgh for the host t<> ran p u. • 
p. 14.‘»>; a very donl tful awrti*>n. 

IF I he second it that ss| ll.tlif, t) it, alt » eg 
St i Wll the rrvemiie ot sn e^rlv h*k'. m, t*e 
Jtt.tl .I/ksi is >nm. ami ti.it i t*e it , #*- 
Stinttithy which ita > I. of hig'.*-%t »-.n * .t .»* 
hangs, is the *{-it w'-err tlie j-. pie * * -* 

the mount; I ut tlie »omnd n);*diii n '• * 
a; | li-'S almost in npi.il f.<r»r to U..* - t «- w t 4 

spice ls|ow. Tlie wadv it •* rnog*i in* ** *i * 

n *rrow " >Lmle\, S !*. p 7»* . a* 1 t. »r- • 

no |m«uuhthtv o( the |e-> ude • rrrie v * g 1 t tt 
In ami stand. ng afar of],' u.d vet • - ar v 

miilint Ion w ittl the m rf»e. lurtirr. tt.s ut/ ' , **% 
no such feature as a •* bn*4 that d«**t>:*'i » r .x * 
t tn- n oiint ’’ I lent ix 2 1 

111 I he th.nl is t h it of 1,'oMn* * , tl at 
im-h-m lloreh >4 the n, -* k* — m*. *.v, tJw N " 
and tower f.oe **f tf.c ft 4 * ' !/u* i rn-wiesl w s 
range of m vgi.d,. .-nt rl.*!» the h g! *»t |, • t t. 

Ji *i /», Of >hf t i /* h , St t[«r .le*i li III :r * i * 

overlooking the plain *S. it tfs*- t£w 

gmog of t fie Kiw. amt ft .t {* .k Ue u. .*♦%.- 
ini** wlucli M. m% a*r«tidcd In Hit v ew 
Ntr mo jp|M*im to oiiii. I le >>*.*< > n f - - « 

p 1 !•* . |r|*s,iistl )*-(*. fut ti' 1 . ,t [>*»* * * < 

I ll»ir he himself chml<sl it , that lie |«U Nia. 4 

d Kot>ii.t*a. on (he other hsml t TV TV 

thtt > i f|.Av<i fits or (\ *J**o • i-( .f 

iVf'.i,, tu a pl*/e /if | *o vt* ti- »*, r 

tun*, ud a tupr»**» rf- -s « i *■ . 

tliriT .Ittl piimrl I '• the • ilrn*" V - ** *' 

pi m.^T «»■ tu r /in* >t in tlie r» f s w' wu ■ ti 
U’ | • s* m» it irttf J. i»> 

* "Vo to **f» <• vrt r * r* * '»./•** i**w t i%‘ 

• % V • f>! it If «!• I p*. * ' f • 1 (■ •«***• V»* 

*n. .„**■ d 1 1 . . I * *N ■ f !«*-*. ' • * % - p»e 

*t IP n Oil* n t t It, « I. 1/ *- 1 II* . 

1 fit .* in 
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.« Marty inaccessible. It it more to the purpose to | 
)t<«ene that the whole Jtbtl Musa is, compara- 
tively with adjacent mountains, insignificant; “its 
prospect limited in the east, south, and west, by 
Lt^wr mountains ” (Kuppell/ 1 quoted by Kobinson, 
i. Ui5. note; comp. Seetzen, Hti«ru y vol. ii. p. 93); 
ti»at it ia “remote and almost concealed.” But 
the bii;h ground of Strbdl being rejected for the 
abore reasons, and no voice having ever been raised 
in favor of the Cm Shimmer/* the highest point in 
tie peninsula, lying S. W. of the Musa y some such 
Mv>>ndary and overshadowed jieak must he assumed. 

I be conjunction of mountain with plain is the 
crrateat feature of this site; in choosing it, we lose 
u* the mountain, as comj»ared with Strbdl , but we 
gxm in the plain, of which Strbdl has nothing. 
Yk tlie view from the plain appears by no means 
wanting in features of nugesty and awe (»S. if P. 
pp. 42, 43). Dr. Stanley remarked (S. <f P. p. 43) 
m '<K* a'iuvttl mound* at the foot of the cliff 
-•lucli exactly answered to the bounds” set to 
retrain the people. In this long retiring sweep of 
/.' h>ih . the jieople could “remove and stand 
ar*r »jff; ” for it »» extends into the lateral valleys,” 
4 iui **> join* the Wady esShtykh (i but. p. 74). Here 
Vm, Mutrs, if he came down through one of the 
^ i. j je gullies which flank the It is Snrdfth on the 
N and > , might not see the camp, although he 
nt.-u catch its noise, till he emerged from the 
if -iy or tlie Wady Ltjd y on the plain 

in-ri In the latter, aluo, is found a brook in close 
a* Mo tion with tlie mountain. 

.'■tUl there i* the name of the Jtbtl Musa l»e- 
sa-guig to the oppjsite or S. E. peak or precipice, 
^rrLuJiging rs-Stbayeh. l>e|isiu* treats this as a 
os.kwh legend unknown before the convent; hilt 
uiere m the name \V<idtj Shouaib (valley of llobah 
or Jethro. S. if P. p. 32), the Wady Isjd and 
JSml Fmreid (perhaps from the forms in Arabic 
of the names of his two daughters Llja and 
^ 'Mm =■ Zip/nn-ah), forming a group of Mosaic 
trwi :*m. I* it not possible that the Jtbtl Must f 
or l.ftwwt southeastern peak of that block of which 
n^jdern lloreb is the lower and opposite end, 
n.*t have l»eeti the spot to which Moses retired, 
k»ruig tlie fieople encamped in er-Hahah Mow, 
fr ai winch iU distance is not alcove three miles? 
Ihsl the spit is out of sight from that plain is 
Ur!b a d.fhculty, for “the mountain burning 
w.th fire to the midst of heaven” was what the 
p<^4e saw 1 1 *eut. iv. 11); and this would give a 
m**Mial4e distance for the spot, somewhere mid. 
wx« , whence the elders enjoyed a partial vision of 
Ex. xxiv 9, 10). 

Tradition, no doubt in this case purely monkish, 
fc» fixed on a spot for Elijah's visit — “ (hr cave, 
to which lie nrjmuTd; but one at Strbdl would 
suit .V if P. p. 49). That on the Jtbtl 
Jfaaa is railed the chapel of St. Elias. It has 
M thought possible that St. Paul may have vis- 


ited Sinai (Gal. i. 17), and been familiar with the 


name Ilajar (j as given commonly to it, 

signifying “ a rock.'* (Ewald, Sendschreiben , p. 

493.) 

It may be added that, supposing Wady Tayibth 
to have been the encampment “by the sea,” as 
stated in Num. xxxiii. 10, three routes opened 
there before the Israelites: the most southerly one 
(taken by Shawe and Pococke) down the plain eb 
Kd i to Tur ; the most northerly (Kobimon’s) by 
the Snrbut tl-Khadem (either of which would have 
left Serbal out of their line of march); and the 
middle one by I Pin hj Feh'dn, by which they would 
pass the foot of Strbdl , which therefore in this 
ease alone could possibly be Sinai (Stanley, if 
P. pp. 36, 37 ). Just east of the Jtbtl Mu* i, across 
the narrow ravine named Shouaib , lies ed-Dtir y or 
tlie convent mountain, called also, from a local 
legend (Stanley, p. 46; Kobinson, i. 98), “the 
Mount of the Burning Bush.” Tradition has 
also fixed on a hollow rock in the plain of the 
Wady es-Shtykh y on which the modern lloreb 
looks, as “ the (mould of the) head of the cow,” 
i. e. in which tlie golden calf was shaped by Aaron. 
In the ravine called Ltjd y parallel to Shouaib on 
the western side of the Jtbtl Musa , lies what is 
called the rock of Moses (see Kkphidim); and a 
hole in the ground near, in the plain, is called, by 
manifest error, the “pit of Korah,” whose catas- 
trophe took place far away (Kobinson, i. 113; l>ep- 
sius, p. 19). 

The middle route aforesaid from W. Tayibth 
reaches the lf r . Ftirdn through what is called the 
IP. MokaUtb , or “ written valley,” from the in- 
scriptions on the rocks which line it, c generally 
considered to have been the work of Christian 
hands, but whether those of a Christian people 
localized there at ail unknown period, as Ix'psius '* 
(p. 90) thinks, or of passing pilgrims, as is the 
more general opinion, is likely to continue doubtful. 

It is remarkable that the names of the chief 
fieaks seem all borrowed from their peculiarities of 

vegetation: thus Urn Shomr' j*|) means 

“mother of fennel;” lids Sasdjth (properly 
Sufsafth , &juGJUC) is “ willow-head,” a group 


of two or three of which trees grow in the recesses 
of the adjacent wady; so Stibal is perhaps from 


Ji ... : and. from analogy, the name “Sinai,” 

now unknown amongst the Arabs (unless Stna y 
given to the point of the Jtbtl Furtid , opposite tc 
the modern lloreb (Stanley, p. 42), contain a trace 


of it), may lie nupjsned derived from the 


and 


the tree of the Bunting Bush. 


The 


• It •h'i'iX b» added that Kuppell (Lepaius, p. 12) 
h r tftn tor lloreb, but that there are 
feature* Id It* favor, as compared with the hi»- 
_t»au aJm-ut any other site < Kobinson, 1. 110). 

S Tb* a*b t>r SUoley ( S. If P. p. 39, note) states 
tt aw iero " explored bj Mr. Ilogg, who tell* me 
-tax tt Kv-rt. oooe of the special requirements.’’ 

t (to* um work of Profeasor Beer of Lei|*io on this 
ariiw |t>irrTi — i Mr. Poster's attempt ( Voter of 
Lm»r Ojrn iXt ttoek* of <S'<saij to re^ird tiiem as 
a to«u«[efan reeorl of the Kxodus bv the Urveilte* 
etui* this som Liruci bun : the excufs of t u* lortietli 


>t . ar — K . the plague of fiery serpent* — are repre- 
seutod a* recorded i l«k*e on f he same sjiot witii what 
t<Hik place la-tore the ji-'ple iv.ielied Sinai ; and al- 
j though the route winch tio*\ t«>ok cannot i»e traced in 
nil it* part*. ' et all the evid (ice an I all the proiuil.il- 
t ity of the question i« clmrl> amount tlielr ever having 
returned from Kadesh and tile Arvlaih to the vallevs 
west of Sinai. 

Antuiinr from the fact that these lusrnpUous oc- 
cur uot oiilv on roads leading out ot Eg.ipt, but in the 
t,i, ,*t «•(■ t inied sp«>ts, and ou rocks lyiug quite Ottt of 
the u»i*in naids. 
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••Crtation® of the peninsula is nmwt copious at el - 1 
near 7’iir. on the const of the (*u)f of Suez, | 
in the Wmly h'tiran [sec Kkiiiimm ], the two) 
one* of its waste. and “ in t he nucleus of sjtrin^s 
in the tirltel Moii«a *’ (Manley, p. 11*1. hor ni 
fuller account of its flora, see M ii i»H(M-kh or 
ntr NVaMiHIIMI. As rejnrd* ilH fauna, Sevtzen 
(in. 2»* mentions the following nnim ds as found 
at tr-H >>nlt h, near Sinai: the wdd o*,U, the wuh- 
ber, hvetia. fox, hare, quelle, pxnther dare), field- ; 
mouse • ut »/•/. like a j**rU*a;, and a lizard, 

called wliit ii is eaten. II. II. 

• I he name* I lurch ami Mnai are umiJ inter- 
ehan^i a>d\ . At the fir»l Morel* had pit* odence. ■ 
Itomi; **the mountain of t»nd ” to Mt * puor to 
tin of tlie |j»w i la. iii. 1. 12, iv. 27, x'ii 1 

(J, mu. >iiiai is first mentioned alter the 

kittle oi Uej hidnn i Fa. xix. I, 2»; and this natm- 
is theM'rfoith prominent until the I«r*akui 2 up of 
the eiieampinent iii that »iiieiio«, a* peopled in 
Num. x. 12. Hut iii t lie n* apitiiUtinii of this 
jonrnev by Mos<*s, ||or» h is sj*oKen x* the |»Mht 
of d*-| art ure (l*eut. i. 2. *». 11* . Iloreh u named 
•s the mountain Inmi whteh *• the l>*rd sj^-ike out 
of the midst of the fire, ’ and uj**n whieh lie 
wn-*e the ten r ommalulmeiiLs (Pent. i\. 10, l.V: 
Il< fell iLss* vs as the veiie of the tr.tlj*crcviioli ill 
the u> ideu calf 1 1 >cut. li 8 . I lie covenant wa.s 
made at Iloreh ( I *cut. xxn. 1 . Ill the h»K»ks ol 
Kiiil's ami < hn n cl*-* tl K vm. 9. xix. 8; 2 ( hr 
m I * * , llonh is n. tim'd as tlir a* ene ut the I^aw ; | 
wlnU* in the 1’s.ilm* U*tli n.tn es .ire uw'il for the 
tame j4.ice; Mi, o in I’s liuln 8. 17. and Iloreh I 
I's rvi 19. Mountains thus s 1* »«• 1 \ identified 1 
willi the mine series *.t ev*nts louid lot have Urn 
far ap at. aid tin* Is st %< lutoh ot the Mill., .d 
um,t in r»-»|s-t t *>( tin’s*- nan*-* appears to Is' (hit 
will- h It .ms Iloreh tilf reilit.ll mass or Tldje, o| i 
wt.nli Mi.u was a prominent peak. M-e Hitter, j 
iiv74l: I len^stctils r j, l‘> u/.ifeio /< . it. o2a : Hole 
II. soil. |. ,v*l ; Kurt/. Ml 79; Kaliseh, for.au. on 
is- Itunsen, /o'-.- "i. eio-s the name 

Moll to tl e ijroup tit w I, .'ll ><.'* ;/./.* and ./ » . 

U i. ■ i ar | - iks. and | 1 i< • s >.i ai < | | - *■* its.* to .**.</ 

*■ ■ / • >' . oil tin* in f I J * rn sole o| 1 1 ,* p. on. 

I be He*. f. U. I h-, Lind. I l it w ut the l.’ov v| 

< »«s ^raplm d Ns’irtS, III a reid Is- lore tile 

pi* s i« t \ in l*n*, pen e .ut mtuvstinj :m nnt u| his 
minute ami c a« t il exploration of tl.r Mna:ljc re- 
turn. A P U.I Jslul, Ulll ot Ills results will -l.nl 1 Jilt 
it | « n srwral j* .nl* hitherto s*.*n ewhat in douht or 
dl*| ote 

/ « i 9 'v "f f^tr - o I he lower |w>r!lofi 

if II y '•»«*>) U ’ if* Is o|»r of the rn st III! lie in 


muher.] The bejini on tlw wnm..t. *1 '• 

mountains cenerall^ afford c , -«f |«astar»^e. a J 
even tiie mountain wi-iew, which »i i+s-rm 

Irom the wadie* l-elow. are "Hen oorre*| w.u* 
nuimruti* plants on which tl»e emit to 

feed. Manx of the smdier madn*s. t»«». are a**-o- 
ishitujlv fertile, and in former da’s, wkn I* rit 
cultivated by the nmi.k*, must haie urkUsi v nr>- 
dance of fruit, vegetal les, and even 1 e I 

found trai-es in Aevei.U s«|»i»t» of terra- cl ps u es 
deiitlv laid out for ^piwinj cs»ru. 1 e»i rev v 
l>eheve that at one lime ti.ooo or 7/**» ne r ts a; i 
hermits lived, as we are told, in these ne-nr'ai *. 
and were enabled in cn“at measure. - 

L'ethef, to •Up| wirt th**ms**l\es h) tlie r,i,:iul, t 
the muI. In II*. liii af-ne. in a-id ti- n t*- » t w 
L'fove of olive* near tiie ruins of an oM ri-« 
there is for ///>**■ i.uiti a e»*n«t-viit *u- r. >1 

oard*ns. each garden having u, it two o.,s i 
winch never fuL. and producing *•! »«"•. *p- 

pi»*s. vine*. fii;s, p.iimt, ne -k. rarr u *, w|r-*'i. 
mulU-rry. poimur u atr, and |» ; Ur tr.es, w w 
akive and leiow tliese i^ard.ii* runs a *tr- m *4 
water wlii.h affords here and Uierr a j*s * Ur„T 
! and des*p enough to swim in.” 

[ All this O'l.linm the view that the sn*'* h' ** 
of the Israelites in thedisert was ih 4 ex . *) -it 
miraculous, hut the re«>iir' es of nature were 
plemcnted hy sjw-cial mtrntntu.n, In in tmw to 

time. 

Tht Amultlitti . — Mr. II' llai d diva-tree*) 
the neiohkirlustd of //")*•«/. *■ tiie Ir ti 

Mountain,” remark v’de piim of f t- .Hi ;* «-**i 
toinl s. I’lu-se were ron-trm *rd <4 w '"«w! 

stojit-s, of lar^e si/e, laid tl * r w t it i - r *. -J 

I !.«• huildmjs sin* appiru.tii ilis'cl 1» < s' 's 
liotiwn, having no windows; tlw touts ft t < : *t »n 
human l«om*. Irom tin* eitfi.t »>( tt <-s*p *t ■ *- 
tures, and tla-ir nus«,vi‘ Woixu vi *. -p, Vfr tl s 
lal-d Colii hides tint thev must tinr lesfi I * .1 ’ v 

a lirje Hid |<ower!iil |s->-plr. and lit U dv*f« se‘ 1* 
r» f* r them to the \ii.a‘- Kit'S. 

lit J i nr >><• i. ~ \"*r a c»re*ui mu *i’. t 
of each J«..nt, Mr ll< ..im) p ,** t * * * - 

H’j'nth as ti.e Hi' l.< d N m ti. *.i .v -- ir t. » r- _ 

k-riiosi of tiie I'-ruirr thiir i* *» /. «. u i. * 

latter ranje there is w- *»*r 

Me a* a |si*si' U* ct ii j * t 'if ti- 

1/ u* i , ./ » i m , |/o f * r, *• the M'liof (it M < . ' « 

I he n >ad to tin* two |* the s »n.r in t > t!e •* 

1 -r * 1 X lilies; 1- th n*e all ■ -*t |nt ’ ■' *- ** • 

the j.iiius Ifneatii tla m ; I ut i f * t - • * 

the aovai.I.vje of lum h tl * Lit jtr | ■ — s - 

wiiuli contains alsiul M* t - wpi^ie iu.»» *s ^ 


•le whole j* i ins lit. it i* r*.*iiv .too \ nd* Ln>-*d 
>li n-ilti jives, ami th-Mt* of tainiiisKS. j^iinis i 

• lid lol* o| I .illUslics villi ree -11 vl-'Ul d. amt Wii'i 
to ks. With n.anv kind* ol %i. m. r lur.is, tn iui-nt 

• j. . I* for in* d In re and tl « re l.v a * it .a stream 
ot p ■ ' 1 1 .„* w it* r, w !,.• It noir * * i* 

M »• i * vi d \r r i- *t t. .r !•• le found in 

i*n -i! ,1 ( in, * is, 1 . • r * * i<i*s troin the 

’si,.* ot I !.*• no --», ir s . 't 'r.», at • ♦ r tin 
ot ^ • ,< s t ■ ti»vr Isstt epi-sl oil to spnii^ to 
|e»s i l * k vuU 

** w at* r l* te t lirirli to v jut lit tiie Jtaiutic 
district aa iiksI trau tiers have mi-u ***l I I • re 
» *;*■ a I a Ivf ^*er vti ..unt of »r * it- m tl in u*u 
aliv dev f tsl . 1 Ills ** IS ill < *1 *» 1 S r \ d No- 


camj-inj ^p-und 

y, tiff • t l hr /tr'frh'f i — Mr H . v ! .* 

opinion tiiai ,lm UuVn 9. ntiin * •* 

as I|a/*r<tii, could not hive 1 *tii lie ( ’ •* 

1 1 - >i is of the |m ,k iu« s »n. e it la-^ iii a . *■ it', 
u-d call Is* a| pi> »« * d '■ ' a *t*s. r * w 

J is*. •• Nil. r i I* s* i „ tl * I.’" l Vi •- ■ . • t * 
t « n« i_h i s r ! •* -I <1 ■>'.</, Ii* I« r - ’*s 1 .* * e 

i<>w* r pad down thf I 1 no d i 1 • .*' »* *.' 

as dm >?■ in * * i. w ! n Ii vv [• s* * *• t 1 e 

foe ihtv of M ifah 1 . eV ti.*T. t * • * 1 r »• l 

I Itm, winch 1 s< nil I pi *<e at to. it I * ' 

i»«vt ehciii j.lnet.t « u h It.e *e-a t t-w 

mouth ol II ■- o. . *nn * u a * w 

of w i*« r ' ' II. w d-rio* - I v-i i< ' - • 

*#.'«. he 1 1.. w ’* u tie i- .»• .. ** 


*• I ' r a fu i a* * • ii i 

Art utwr f h- • n 


of the * iiim'i sr 1 s > if* t a r i..f i , d A < • • h , n* ar / * * 
d n ti l% i. nsu. ..I J# .a 1 r* in Wo’ m 
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SINIM 

fast from W. es- Sheikh. Rephidim, Mr. Holland 
at a point in IF. es-Sheikh about 10 miles 
frocn Jehtl Musa , at the gorge of the “ Moknd 
Sttri the “ seat of the Prophet Moses.” 

This would have given the Amalekites strategic 
advant-iges for surprising the Israelites ou their 
march. 

It was mainly at the instance of Mr. Holland, 
and under the stimulus of his energetic example, 
that a scientific corps was sent out in 18(39, to 
explore the peninsula of Arabia Petnea. The re- 
port of tiiis exjiedition must give light upon many 
disputed points, but it cannot be obtained in time 
tor use in this article. J. P. T. 

SINIM (C'O'D: [n4p<raC torn australis ]), 
a people noticed in Is. xlix. 12, ns living at the 
cxLrrruiij of the known world, either in the south 
or The majority of the early interpreters 

mi* pud the former view, but the LXX. in giving 
tI«p<roi fa\ors the latter, and the weight of modern 
authority is thrown into the same scale, the name 
being identified by Geseuius, llitzig, Knobel, and 
xfcem, with the classical Sinae , the inhabitants of 
the southern part of China. No locality in the 
*»uth equally commends itself to the judgment: 
>*u, tlie classical Pelusiuin, which Hochart ( Phnltt/, 
iv. 27 i mg jests, is too near, and Syene (Michael is, 
il. ii ,iJj would have teen given in its well- 
k.T»>«u llebtew form. There is no d priori iui- 
pr«»' ai.i.ity in the name of t he Sina* lieing known 
u> t ( *- inhuhitaiiU of Western Asia in the age of 
iuMii ; tor though it is not mentioned by the 
i ,rr»i. geographers until the age of Ptolemy, it is 
c*rt*ui that an inland commercial route connected 
Ur extreme hast with the West at a very early 
period. and that a t rathe was maintained on the 
frvi.t.rr of China between the Siiwe and the Scyth- 
ians in the manner still followed by the Chinese 
aid the Uu*dans at A iiachta. If any name tor 
t> (J -^e t bines® traders travelled westward, it would 
jr-». -i! ly t-r that of the .sime, who»e town Thimc 
ixi o'iier form of the Simc) was one of the great 
r- ill the western part of China, and is 

r*, rr^-uted by tin* modern Thsin or 7V«, in the 
pr ncr of S h*nti. Tiie Sime attained an inde- 
frtMmt (judtiou in Western ( hina as early as the 
»!L on. tury ii. t\, and in the 3d century is. C. 
«l.: h*'ml their sway under the dynasty of Tain 
oxer tit® whole of the empire. The Itahhiniral 
tore ..f i bitta, Jfiin, as well as “China” itself, 
was denied Irvin this dynastv (Gescn. Thts. s. v. ). 

W. L 11 

SI NITK *A<r*rvaios ; [in Chr., Horn. 

Vat omit:] A tr»I*e of Canaanites 

>i,n. x 17; 1 « hr. i. l.'n. whose position is to lie 
l for ii| the northern put of the libation 
c«*j, t. Various locditir* in that district bear a 
f»r*n amount of resend »lai u*e to the name, |wr- 
i s () iim n utoiintiiii lortraw mentioned by 

s u .. i hi. p. 7 ■’>*» * : Simim or Sini, the ruins of 
• - i rxntrd in the time of demine ( Qn<est. in 

‘ s L c ; Syn, a village mentioned in the loth 
^ t.n as near the rner Area (Geseti. Th* s. p. 
**;» . aid Ihtnun'h, a district near Trim'll ( Imb- 
« !:•*< n rhtf, ii. 4!»4). The Targnrns of < >u- 
kr* •* */el .lonatliui gi\e < Irthosia, a town on the 
ouS to tli® northeast of Iripoiin. W. a 11. 

si on, Mor nt. i. (]Vro in [h'/hj 

m»*mf j Namur. in : rb upos too 2rjccc: 

mi Aumh On® of the larious names of Mount 
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Hermon which are fortunately preserved, all not 
improbably more ancient than “ Hermon ” itself. 
It occurs in Deut. iv. 48 only, and is interpreted 
by the lexicographers to mean “ lofty.” Fund 
conjectures that tliese various appellations were the 
names of separate peaks or portions of the moun- 
tain. Some have supposed that Zion in Ps. exxxiii. 
8 is a variation of this Sion ; hut there is no war- 
rant for this beyond the fact that so doing over- 
comes a difficulty of interpretation in that pas- 
sage. 0 

2. (rb 6pos 2ic6vJ in Heb. 2i wv upor : mans 
Sion.) The Greek form of the Hebrew name 
Zion (Tsion), the famous Mount of the Temple 
(1 Macc. iv. 37, GO, v. 54, vi. 48, 62, vii. 33, x 11, 
xiv. 27; Ileb. xii. 22; Kev. xiv. 1). In the 
books of Maccabees the expression is always Mount 
Sion. In the other Apocryphal Hooks the name 
Sion is alone employed. Further, in the Macca- 
bees the name unmistakably denotes the mount on 
which the Temple was built; on which the mosque 
of the Aksa, with its attendant mosques of Omar 
and the Mogrchbins, now stands. The first of the 
passages just quoted is enough to decide this. If 
it can be established that Zion in the Old Testa- 
ment means the same locality with Sion in the 
liooks of Maccal>ees, one of the greatest puzzles of 
Jerusalem topography will be solved. This will be 
examined under Zion. G. 

* There can lie scarcely a question that in the 

passages nbo\e quoted from Maccaliees, Sion is 
synonymous with Jerusalem — as in Isa. ii. 3: 
“ for out of /ion shall go forth the law , and the 
word of the l.ord from Jerusalem ,” and in Ps. 
cxlvii. 12: “ Praise the I/ml, O Jerusalem, praise 
thy God, O /i*m ’’ — where the words are parallel, 
and each clause lias the same meaning. Accepting 
Sion in the books of Maccabees, as the same local- 
ity with Zion in the Old Testament used in this 
general sense, we have no great puzzle of Jerusalem 
tojmgraphv to lie solved. The examination pro- 
posed in the Last line was for some reason not insti- 
tuted. 8. W. 

SIPH'MOTH (nVa?ip [fruitful places , 
FurstJ : [Horn. Vat. j 2a<pei; Alex. 2a<pa- 

uo) y: Sephmnoth ). One of the places in the south 
of Judah which David frequented during his treo- 
booting life, and to his friends in which he sent a 
|M>rtion of the *|*>il taken from the Amalckites. It 
ts named only ill 1 Sam. xxx. 28. It is not named 
by Kuschius or Jerome. No one appears yet to 
have discovered or eieii suggested an identification 
of it. (j. 

* In 1 Chr. xxvii 27, ZaDli. one of David's pur 

vevors, is called the Shiphniite, not improbabl) 
liecause he belonged to Siplmioth. The eonimuta- 
tion of sh ami s is easily made, and a lew MSS. 
actually read Slupnmtli instead of .Siplunotli in 
1 Sam. xxx. ‘28. I henius suggests on this last 
passage (li<olur Sannols , that Siplunotli may In* 
the same as Slicpham (Num. xxv.i. 10, II > in the 
east |»art of Judah. This is a mere conjecture, 
though it agrees with l Chr. xxvii. 27, for Xabdi’i 
ortice would mpiire him to be at no great distance 
from David’s court. H. 

SIPPAI [2 »jl ] ('5p [lhr„U.l, W|: 
Savour; Al«. h 4 ><pt'. S i/ilfii). One of the aunt 


a • This supposition. Instead of nverrnniin]? • 
difHeult\ . on|\ .oils im»*f her un I gn*iter. S*f» llRR- 
Mo> , vol ii p 1017, i ote (i lAini-r id ). 8. W 
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of Ibo Rephaiui. or “ the irianU,” alain by Sild*e- 
jhai the iiushathite at <»e/rr (1 thr. xx. 4). in 
2 Nun- xxi. 18 lie U culled Safh. 

SI RACH (2«tpdx» 2tpax : : in Rab- 

binic writer*. hn'p). the father of Jettu* (Joshua), 
the writer of the Hebrew original of the iVsik of 
Er-lesM-ticn*. [Et l LkalAbTICl h; JrMs*. TIIK 
N».\ i>K Midi'll.] II. F. W. | 

SI R A H ( /,/> n fure, uy], TH E WELL | 

OF <Pptap t ov Iffipan, in 

* * -t h M>S.: riV* i tui |he«|M>t fmm winch 

\l<lier was recalled by Juab to his death at Hebron | 
1*2 >uii til. 2i* «»iih ). It w.vs nppnvntlv on the 
northern n*'d from Hebron — that by which Abner 
won! I mrurally return through Ilahurim <\er 1*1) 
to Mali maim. There is a spriii:* and reservoir on 
the western side of I l*s* ancient northern road. 
al»*ut one nnle out of Hebron. win. h is called ,b/» 
S‘ii >i. and cues its name to the little valley in 
whudi it lu*s ,a#s* I >r. ihi/eu s ju|>er on Hebron, in 
the /*>{.« f,t i/( i/rr />. .If. (i. xii. 48n, and (lie 
excellent in i|> accouifciu yini: it 1 This In ty lie a! 
rein- of the well of "*ir s ti . It is mentioned as far 
Ki< k As the 12th century by Iblbbi Petachiv, but 
the * on ■ s|«-ndei.ce of the name Willi that of Mrali 
term* to have e^ca|**d notice. tj. 

SIR'ION i. e. >inon, in lVut., hut 

in IV nix. Shin r*n [see Udow | : Samar. 1 

P il?; Sun. N t*r*. I Jaeia’p ; [t omp. 2 a~ 

pta/f ■ | > o c'U >. t hie of the various names ol 
Mount lb nuoii. tliat bv which it was known to 
the /uloiil ttis l*eut. lit. *Ji. I he word is almost 

identical with that which in Ilebrrw de 

rn'ii-* i *• l r»Mst|,l tte ” i»r “ cuirass.” and t»ewmus 
lie I* 'on- eipre***-* bis Uhrf to il it ».e applied in 
this •ritse l*» the Ue-uiitam. Ju»t .u tile liaioe 1 borax i 


• . i 

« No variation from 2? to C\ <* the rwerr**, Is* 
Bnf |r*«| in |) ■Irrteiu m l M» unrr, on either irrnrmirt> I 
ot tin' tllltic ll rll<U, boSrTrr i MS Mlr!u»ILi'» 
&*** H' f r on lieul III y — At 

* • i *i*t >t sm-n rei»>rta sou* Later otMrrrations 

fr#l«r-mv 'irn«n or ItdMos. an I .orrveta «r»rn»i minor 
1(UKI urn of tn»tr.,ir* Hr make* Uir 

brifcli* >f 11 rmoo »♦ * s » I frr t al-ar thr Ut'i of thr 
M« li'rrn'*sn sol in -I T* •" sa In Mum. * Hint 
fr.- 4 tl t T If I Ilf! 'll* lllf *'f •t-'li*- »r l|tl 1 M,r 

Soil' if r n 1- 1 i of thr tins* •llll lltlt* is < % ll so l In.f 
«• - o «i | n si luif *— s-ti f>>r thr Mini* purj--*- a* 
Ihr K I o at Mrrea. T Ur rst‘f)ti£ tno | ‘ro iai Ibrmori 

»rrr sill 'Irtutrl to ’tie n. Irr inn ■•ir^tllp 
'•'ei liuf In fart m hr re thr *1111 I* re it v|*iM* until 
hour* st’rr it tia* r.«*-n , sol fir rutr*ti< es are m •* «>n 
thr *f*t **' as Ui tiring t’ir r* ir»'u » r » t»*»* toaarl 
thr »on n*iui as to a i ■ \, toil su »*f tfe 111 1 >j- n 
!* • »r t * , t . f nr in*- r i ’1 >ra iai thr U .1 [ .1 ■ 

at- 0 ' lb o o tl »rr in ■ sir * * • o > t n. n« ir 1 1 .» 1 1 • >f r , • 11 1 

!• f>: ;> I ' i»t <>ii sf»« in**- 1 Ci ■ im l«i 

lr , . | I • !#.'». ► . !•.’ lv " »> 1 7- O' V 

h, t •' ' vr /•, i: , y -t t \ . 1 * 1 -* 11 

' i| • M* * * In r "i|i|nrii ri «lf!i Mir 

4» ria- 1 - r» •* t’.r n *M»r a* ' i'i 1 oral 1 V 1 r»t , 

i« t >r . ■ r Inn | Hi- t iM Ik »T * (lift a> Us 
»| i.no.l 1 if . *r . 1 . t h* lira rotii^iai'i t. ■ ■ h l< tl 
Is !■ *1 *!*• in n*r »I|1 t< 1 1 IIIUI I’r «nr.| kt# rrwl 

•t, I" s inn 1* |*r I.»»..I r |U\ ii wi.n* of I I»!irr 

* \ .1 .Hr - * 11 . . *!l*i ^ 1 »• - 1 .. * »«rMl. nfl«b-l 

Wlthf 't * ll I* * r IS. | S' I' *’l -11 of * .. | 

Ihr »'li#r . - M, C , ,* |o r . - , 1 ■ r ' 1 c f. . . 

•L 111 ! h fc* I a *.U - <r I >nii.- #. 


(which hat the tame meanintj) wwt given •» • 
inountaiu in Mutrne^ia. 1 ins ls ihA su; t*>TUaI by 
the >amaritan Version, the reiidertuc ui •h-rh — 
/('iW'in — seems to lie e«jui\ abut to *»A 

Shtyi.fi, tlie onlitiarv, though in/t tlw .>td» l-slrrw 
name of the mountain. [ill KXo.v, \ul u p 
1048 ] 

I he u»e of the name in IV xxix. 6 
alt.Teii in the original — .shirem lUst.-ol ot t . , 
is remarkable, tliouoii, lieann^ in m mi tl-e ■ ir 
renee of >heuir in NjIoiiium >uij. it can hirhr 
lw itsiii as an ai^uuicnt for the aiitu^^ity of the 
psalm.* t». 

SIS'AMAI [a ri ] ('7?P ['hA-'iar, r 4, 
Fur*t] : 2<xrooaf : >is mioj ». de».-n -lai.t of 
Mieslian in the ime of JeraLmtel 1 < tir. u- 4 n ,. 

SIS'ERA lyi'tu ..in- y 

(ies.J : 2ft<rdpa, XiffiLpa i Joseph. 6 2. c a^'T * 
Sitira). ( ajitain of the army of J**i* 

kunj of Canaan who reigned in IIa/*e. He l;-" 
•elf rrsnlisl in Harvrdieih '* of tlie if.ui U-a I u* 
jKirticulars <»f the rout o( Me-jnldo ii,.| .•( ^ -rr* • 
lliL'ht and death are drawn out under tur i,e*.is i* 
Hah ak. I»».m»it_\»i, Kimii*. kmim, 

MaNTI.F. Ti nt. They have 1«^11 rr M.lit e , * •>- 
raf.sl, and couibinni into a living; wb.-ir wit 1 
attention to dtt.nl. yet without an' n r ' *■ */ 
force, bv Professor >tai lev. in hi* I t f*,t» * '*• 

//(.«/. \-f thr .fttnth ( 'nutrl,, lev! vi b> l: U 
acctir.ilr and mistrrlv peture wr r>-:.r <ejr v 

I lie army was niusteml at tlw K * si •«. t-i* 
plain at t lie f«-tt of tin* sl<uies of P*/*it 

owiul' I** the furious attack, of |k*r»k. i-ir'.v u- thw 
lllipcs- dde col itllt loll ot t fir p| tin. ii d |>i".i n* the 
nnwieldv nature of tile lunt Itselt wl tti sn..-^ 
other in.jiisiiineiifs, emit unrd t«ai * tn.fi <■ bir '• — 
a liorn* le cotit'isioii and n*nt t*-*k ^ «m 

tlrs. rt.sl his tn-*!** Ailti tied ort Oil 1 1 r l-4 

an I fnsifrs further eaatnint*t«>fi TM« a » Tr nr 
tiioiin t < n thr n*-rth •> Ir uf i’ir K'» ■-.> in * - * l 
ct>rn« r *>f tfir plain nf ks po' f* 'on I t* • • * 4 

tw-|«r.»Le It fn m thr Ur.vr p i n of Jnr» T" r 
iwlunn* < lose t«> the f*->t of ism*. ar» I a >•* .* • 
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8ISINNES 


* northeast direction, possibly through Nazareth 
sod Safcd, or, if that direct road was closed to him, 
stole along by more circuitous routes till he found 
himself before the tents of Heber the Kenite, near 
Kedesh, on the high ground overlooking the upper 
twain of the Jordan Valley. Here he met his death 
from the hands of Jael, Heber s wife, who, although 
** at peace” with him, was under a much more 
stringent relation with the house of Israel (Judg. 
iv. 2-22, v. 2 >, 26, 28, 80). [Kknites, vol. ii. p. 
Io30.] His name long survived as a word of fear 
an<i of exultation in the moutlis of prophets and 
l**ainiisU (1 Sam. xii. 9; L*s. lxxxiii. 9). 

It is remarkable that from this enemy of the 
Jews should have sprung one of their most eminent 
t haracters. The great Rabbi Akiba, whose father 
vxi a Syrian proselyte of justice, was desceuded 
from Sisera of Haro&heth (Bartolooci, iv. 272). 
The part which he took in the Jewish war of in- 
def >ei»< lence, when he was standard-bearer to Bar- 
co to (Otbo, Hitt. docL Mini. 134 note), shows 
tlajkt the warlike force still remained in the blood 
of Sisera. 

2. < haapdd ; Alex. Xurapaat he urapaS; 

[in Lzr., Vat. omits; in Neh., Vat. FA. ZeatipaB]-) 
After a k*ug interval the name reappears in the 
L-t* of the Nethinim who returned from tlie Cap* 
ti*iir with Zerubbabel ( Ezr. ii. 53; Neh. vii. 55). 

1 lm? uutnlier of foreign, non-Israelite names u which 
*"* ur in these invaluable lists has l»een already 
rv-uced under Mkhumms (iii. 1875). Sisera is 
.wither example, and doubtless tells of Canaanite 
cjkj-tMrs devoted to the lowest offices of the Temple, 
oni liiough the Sisera from whom the family de- 
nted its name were not actually the same person 
m» the defeated general of Jabin. It is curious 
u*oi it should occur in close companionship with 
tb** name Harsha (ver. 52) which irresistibly recalls 
llaro-b*'th. 

In the [nrallel list of 1 Esdr. v. 32 Sisera is 
given as Amkek. G. 

SISIN'NES (Znrlynji: Siscnnes). A governor 
a i >> ria and Phrenicia under Darius, and a con- 
Lrmi«*rarv of Zcrublahel (l Esdr. ri. 3). He at- 
tempted to stop the rebuilding of the Temple, but 
w ordered by Darius, after consulting the archives 
of i mis s reign, to adopt the opposite course, and 
u> fiorard the plant of Zerubbabel (ibid. vi. 7, 
»u. 1 In Kjtra he is called Tatnai. 

• SISTER'S SON. ’Arfyios, ®o translated 
• *4. »r. 10 ( V. V.), should be rendered ** cousin ” 
.n sc <t*rdance with its use both in the I.XX. and 
.ii rattle t*reek. See Nunt. xxxvi. 11, and LXX. 

UeC CTTT ^?)* 

It bis l*cen suggested (FJlicott, Col. iv. 10, 
Ti * >U. i that the term ‘‘sister’s son” in tlie 
4 V mu I# an arcliaistn, as having been formerly 
want liG* tl»e German < »t*chtci$ttrkin*l % in the sense 
at Similarly the word nephew where- 

enr it occurs iu the A. V. (Judg. xii. 14; Job 


* Mums, Ncrnusm, Ihuiu, Rczcv. 

* la tb* A. V of rv. 2f), 21, two entirely distinct 
llstfM word* are oach rendered ’'strive." 

* • The word " slave " occurs in the English Bible 

«■»)? la J*r U 14, and Rev. xviii. 13, and four times 
m m* Apfvrjpti* As the word was uot uncommon 
■ n mnirr* < f the ep***h to which our version belongs, 
Imw mma* to have a special reason f<»r tills e*- 

<l«4na Trench ■ Au.'hnrnr i K/vo.-ri. p. PGi 

IMS la* Lrsosiat-re ui i. have felt tliat the modern 
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xviii. 19; Is. xiv. 22; 1 Tim. v. 4), is used in the 
now obsolete sense of grandchild , , descendant. 

D. S. T. 

SIT'NAH (njtpO? [actuation, *rife] : i x 
$p(ai Joseph. 'Xireyyd- Inimicitice). The second ol 
the two wells dug by Isaac in the valley of Gerar, 
and the possession of which the herdmen of the 
valley disputed with him (Gen. xxvi. 21). Like 
the first one, Esf.k, it received its name from the 
disputes which took place over it, Sitnnh meaning, 
as is stated iu the margin, “ hatred,” or more 
accurately w accusation,” but the play of expression 
lias not been in this instance preserved in the He- 
brew. 6 The LXX., however, have attempted it: 
tKplvovro .... ro °^ name 

is the same as that of Satan, and this has been 
taken advantage of by Aquila and Symmachus, 
who render it respectively amiKeifxevr\ and 4var- 
rleoais. Of the situation of Esek and Sitnah 
nothing whatever is known. [Gkkar.] G. 
SIVAN. [Month.] 

* SKIN. [Badger Skins; Bottle; Leath- 
er.] 

* SKIRTS, Pa. cxxxiii. 2. See Ointment, 
vol. iii. p. 2214 b. 

SLAVE. 0 The institution of slavery was rec- 
ognized, though not established, by the Mosaic Law 
with a view to mitigate its hardships and to secure 
to every man his ordinary rights. Repugnant as 
the notion of slavery is to our minds, it is difficult 
to see how it can be dispensed with iu certain 
phases of society without, at all events, entailing 
severer evils than those which it produces. Ex- 
clusiveness of race is an instinct that gains strength 
in proportion as social order is weak, and the rights 
of citizenship are regarded with peculiar jealousy 
in communities which are exposed to contact with 
aliens. In the case of war, carried on for conquest 
or revenge, there were but two modes of dealing 
with the captives, namely, putting them to death 
or reducing them to slavery. The same may be 
said iu regard to such acts and outrages as dis- 
qualified a person for the society of lus fellow- 
citizens. Again, as citizenship involved the con- 
dition of freedom and independence, it was almost 
necessary to offer tlie alternative of disfranchisement 
to all who through poverty or any other contin- 
gency were unable to support themselves ill inde- 
jiendence. In all these cases slavery was the mildest 
of the alternatives that offered, and may hence be 
regarded as a blessing rather than a curse. It 
should further be noticed that a laboring class, in 
our sense of the term, was almost unknown to the 
nations of antiquity : hired sen ice was regarded as 
incoiiqtatible with freedom; and lienee the slave in 
many c.-iscs occupied the same social position as 
the sen ant or laiiorer of modern times, though 
differing from him in regard to jxditieal status. 
Tlie Hebrew designation of the dave shows that 
sendee was the salient feature of his condition; for 
the term t bed; 1 usually applied to him, is derived 


term convoys an flea of degradation and contempt 
which the Hebrew and Greek equivalents do not con- 
vey as applied to tlie ancient system of servitude. 
Slave (Softened from -U are) was originally a national 
appellation, Sklavum* or Srlarontr. On the ety nmlogy 
of the word see Schnnttlieuner’s HGr'rrV fur t'i 
oc»s. etc , p. 447, and Gibbon's Otr a<« / i m 

Human Kmpttr, ch lv. JL 

4 
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fmm m verb signifying “ to work," and the very 
umr term is u«cd in reference to nl!i**c* of high 
trust I, r]<| hy free mm. In short, wry ire and 
diyerv would haxe U*cn to the ear of the Hebrew 
equivalent terms, though he fully recognized grades 
of oerxitmle, according m the tenant was a He- 
brew or a iioii-I lehrew . aixl, it the Utter. according 
at he wa* U>wght with money (<»en. xvii. 12; Lx. 
Xii. 44 i or leni in t he houw (tien. xiv. 14, xv. 3, 
xvii. 21). We th dl proceed to de«rril« the con- 
dition of these classes, as regards their original 
reduction to slasery, the method* hy whn h it might 
lie terminated, and Ilnur tWHlruent while in that 
•late. 

I. Hr brew >7 irt*. 

1. I he circumstance* under which a Hebrew 

might t<c reduced to semtude were — <1 |*oxertv: 
i2i the mu. mission ol tiieft ; and <3) the exercise 
of |«it«rnd authority. In the lint case, a man who 
hail in* >r* g i g**d Ins pr«*|«erty, and was unable to 
su|»|« rt his family, might mIJ himself to another 
IK-: rt w. with a view loth t«» obtain maintenance, 
and |«rc 1 i.im*e a *m plus * ill*, tent to redeem Ins 
pw[*#rty (la*v. xxv. 2d. -».* L - It has Is-vn debated 
wiuthrr Under this law a credit* r could mi ir his 
de)>tor and sell him a* a dur: 41 the words do not 
warrant such an in tirn.ee. I* r the j-»ir man is said 
in lev. xxv. .It* to frit hi not as in the \. V . 

“ Is* sold;" s»-e < .es, n //.*s. p. 7*7 , ill otlter 
w> rds, to ei^j.-r tiito n/ii'M M-rv itude. and this 
111 dcr till* I n -sore riot of debt. lilt of jr-vr.ti, 

I tie m.t.imvs «*f o »/mg the chddi. n of dc t- r* in 
2 k n 1 and N*h y '* wire lot w nrai.ud bv 
law. aid nm*t U* regiplni a* the outrtgesot law 
less till r». wild** the Case ilrji:. ti-i Hi tin- |.ir i',|c of 
the ui.Ojit. itul servant is nr< ! a -h U«iiovi»d tr-.ui 
K< ni in ’i - »g.-s \| itt. \%iii 2 » . I he »i rds in H 

I I , •* \\ h . h of vi i \ . r- htois is it to w I * m I have 

w.,d yo'j 'f ” !.,»\e a f> i i ('•!■,* Is am g the 

iju* >* i n, hut in re d t v »; ; 1 \ to *>i e *d y iii t! r 

ri i i ti.-n of si »\er » 2.i I . e r.ai, n,.«« ■ .it of t 1 m 1 1 

n 1 '). r*d a )•* i -Mi 1. il U* to Krv.t ide. win i.« \rr r« »- 
t.t itloU could not U* n ide on the v . ie pH sen) sal 
la tlir law I x \ hi. I. J 1 he tl* » t w is t h • itieii 
t** work out t lie \alue of Ins rr*t.tn'i*<n money in 
the ternr*. «if hill) on whom tie th. it h id hi'li 
o . n . . * t •'s I f<*r. a* e* >r«l 1 1 . g t*. d.-w nhu*. Iwh xvi 1. 
^ 1 . tl - re w is no |s w, r of ** 1, i g tl e |s r- t <-f a 
th'* f to a ?* 1 1 .jgper , w 1 cm 1 1 i* hoi 1 *> n < th > ’ .-d 

Iit w :1<1 I -e Ilia*, as III | .! .♦ * I III t) e , \ | [, ..‘..n *• w id 
1. t his thelt,' ' r - J'" 1 * " * *» ■* ' "J his tlo t 

If, is law Contrast* t »y.r I* )\ with tl it of the lh> 

II o,s. lit deT which • II '«•( tsi'in r the artliil pr (► 

ertv of Ins master. i I I l.e « i. r> ise of nun d 
lut • r t\ w i* 1 1 n i it*-* I to t 1 e s . I. of a d iiigLter of 
fr 1 tl r yge to L* A 11.1 I s*fw t. with the l)!*» r h.r 

ins of l .r n.Mii ,*r,v,vh>i o .. . « < the f.nr, r 

| \ m 7 > . ,)» I w ,il |» 1 ,|.s I, Is- 

t>_»r>t*d as 1 1 1 > t . . v ii g Kiv.t ole *ii toe orhnirv 

m n oi the 1 1 rn i 

2. I fie M-rv It a te of a It. 1 !• w 11 , _ 1 t lie trr n.i- 

I. »t.sl it, tl roe wn» i 1 t«\ tt'<- s’* u t‘oii *>r the 

Vt*j is* ii stl .Ii* * a;» t »t Ijiin ; 4 r 2 hi tl r 

r*v uret te of the \rar of lu lee I r» . iai. 4 (| . 


i which might airiae at any |-*n.-| *>f h-s *-r> *n 
and 3), tailing either of th*se. 1 1 «- rr r » .■ i, 
six years from the time t L « t Ins **r ,t, .e o 

i n*n oi I 1 1.x’ xii. 2; IVut xy 12 ln.tr . ** 
no doiiht that this lait i^gi.i o if . i . 

i to the cu««-* of jisaerty amt tl ♦ *| . t . ■ , g i. i i, 
writers h;»ye emleayor.il t** ie-u • t it t- t. . .< 

| I he |aTi<*<l ot scyen years has r. < r. a to !■ e ** 
hat i<*:d principle in general . i.t t.t to i r ^ , 
leal y ear. lor n<* r* gul.itioh i« L ,'.wi ,n r *. 
to the manumission of s*-r\ i« *s a, «,, ,t r 1 
xxv 1 ff ; I Vut . x\. 1 ff >. W . h*.e a . _ h 

stance, indeed, of th*’ Lit »• d *e,r 
| hrat< d l*y a gem t il uuttiiiu ,,| 1 1. - r» w . 

| hilt tills Was III CiM.se. JUtN.ie o( tilt* t - gM t .( 

liw ridding to Mi'h c.ims -hr ut a l* r 
IV» the ai**ye m*«i»~s ot *>i tam.i g I my lie I 
hinists ad* led as a fourth, the ,le,t.i ,f tt.e t . 
Without leaving a soli, there tig to <• «ft 
« 1 niuiiig tlte *1 ue on the p «rt ul wi .» U.r tn. 
soil i Man* on. .4^1'/. 2. { 12 

If a wn mt did not d.s.rv t * » av vl !,’«!* * 

opportunity **t leaving his m-hih*, f »• w .. i . s 
1ns intention in a lot mal n. mi * t i * f tr I *■ 

*<r more exa* tlv of ihr yd - / t . * • •* 

then the master wa* to t.ike l ,n- t-> t,< ■ r : 
and to L.re tns eir through w tti u n*. f i 
«*'. dii\ii g tin* awl into «.f •• i.i I., t . ’ . f 

sUted in I Vut. xy. 17. at d th.;, t \,i , d • « 

to It. \\ I 1 1 her the ihs.r w Is i , f I . f, 
house «*r the <h«>r of tin* m. I *> . . a» I - 
fe.th p 24'* infers fro*u t!m xa;.*. ss , , 

to yy I..* h utt* nt i> ii is «:r iw n »■ . *e n i * ** . 
hut tin* s gnitn '.mre of thr **» < n ,s t «] 

tht> 1* Pm r Mew; t**r t ) 1 1 1 s a r- j J > n is r* 
lis.ird Utyy.it) ttie v ry mt ar,d lei ■ i « 
t.e yy is to set y e. 1 tie I • fit g f t m e .r w . * 

a' |y a token oj s'dje. ti* t.. ?!,.• « ,r v » 

t hr> u gl. yy i' ti . « -n *, ai d» w . ..■ r.s . * • r. \ . 

A siij.jl ir e * 1 st .iti i |,r, * i !»-<| an . t . N| 

n i his Jin i 1 * • 4 , t J ♦- 1 o s \ . t, i . 

1 . $ ■> 1 . and ot 1 rr .ii. lent i * \ 

who hid *ii onittes] to tins oj-i-.'.ou r. i r 

corning to tne wot*ls ot ti r h>*» a wtv ,i \ 
ever la. xxi ti 1 ». n * ,ir. i •< 

mt* rj J. tul hy J.-senhtis .I'.f ii s ^ gs . 1 

the L if I -in i sis *s no at u g m.t.i t! *■ • . o 
hi*, pirtiv *fon the unis.r- o' , 1 * . ' . 
w is tn.n i*i- • I 1 1 1 1 1 . •- 1 . and o»r‘. . . 


ter I*- nt l.o )j< .1 t pt.^s * I 

t* t * t * I »t ion of t ii<- words 

tn m tn. .r ot-y ions sense i 


3. I he cotiddioli ( f x I Ir r- ’ 
in* <i.s mt- Lr . L |tis n.t**. r 
1 1 » *' him. i < t •• a* a I- i -I ^ r* 
»• rv.vnt . 1*1 is » s« >)• < * i i r , 
ii !e *' vt r lorn w .t|* t g- r ’ I 
lie lf> ... I -1 X y If . 
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or earning him in a litter, the use of gentle lan- 
guage on the part of the master, and the mainte- 
BUice of the seiraut's wife and children, though 
the master was not allowed to exact work from 
!b»m M it-l/mer, Skin ten bti dm Htbr. p. 31). At 
Uk termination of his servitude the master was en- 
/..aeil not to 4 * let him go away empty,” but to re- 
munerate him literally out of his flock, his floor, 
led tiu wine-press (l)eut. xv. 13, 14). Such a cus- 
Uai would stiuiulate the servant to faithful service, 
isi'iiiiich as the amount of the gift was left to the 
uasOf’s discretion ; and it would also provide him 
«itli means wherewith to start in the world afresh. 

In the event of a Hebrew becoming tbe servant 

4 *• Granger,” meaning a non- Hebrew, the ser- 
UMile could be terminated only in two ways, 
tuu.elv, by the arrivaf of the 3 ear of Jubilee, or by 
tLt rqa_j inent to the master of the purchase-money 
pad (or the servant, after deducting a sum for the 
raJje of his wry ices proportioned to the length of 
hi* servitude , Lev. xxv. 47-05). The servant might 
he redeemed either by himself or by one of his re- 
btiui.s, and tbe object of this regulation appears to 
hive been to impose upon relations tbe obligation a 
of effecting tbe redemption, and thus putting an 
eod to a state which must have teen peculiarly 
gaLng to the Hebrew. 

A Hebrew woman might enter into voluntary 
servitude on the score of poverty, and in this case 
ue was entitled to her freedom alter six years’ ser- 
vice, together with the usual gratuity at leaving, 
;e*t a» in the case of a man (Deut xr. 12, 13). 
According to Kabbinical tradition a woman could 
fet be condemned to servitude for theft; neither 
o*ud »be bind herself to perpetual servitude by 
having her ear bored (Mielziuer, p. 43). 

Tims far we have seen little that is objectionable 
to the condition of Hebrew servants. In respect 
to marriage there were some peculiarities which, 
to cor ideas, would be regarded as hardships. A 
master might, for instance, give a wife to a He- 
brew yenaiit for the time of bis servitude, the wife 
being in this case, it must be remarked, not only a 
aW out a non- Hebrew. Should he leave when 
tu term has expired, his wife and children would 
namin the al solute property of the master (Lx. 
ui 4. 5). The reason for this regulation is, evi- 
dently, that the children of a female heathen slave 
•ere slaves; they inherited the mother's disqualifi- 
Such a condition of marry ing a slave would 
be regarded as an axiom by a Hebrew, and tbe 
*a*e is only incidentally noticed. Again, a father 
g«Jl his young daughter 6 to a Hebrew, with 

* v*w either of [his] marrying her himself, or of 
>w‘ giving her to his son (Ex. xxi. 7-9). It di- 

the apparent harshness of this proceeding 
if *e took on the purchase-money as in the light of 

* dowry given, as was not unusual, to tbe parents 

* the lirhle ; still more, if we accept the Kabbin- 
. j v ww < which, however, we consider very doubt- 
fa that tbe consent of the maid was required be- 
trr the marriage could take place. But even if 
thfe consent were not obtained, the paternal author- 
jt would not appear to be violently strained; for 


• la tbe A V. the sense of obligation is not con- 
*ey«4 ; Instead of r * may ” in w. 48. 49. shall ought 

e ke nbsdtatoi 

6 Cm female slave was in this c ass termed 
as ferttnet from applied to the ordinary 
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among ancient nations that authority was generally 
held to extend even to the life of a child, much 
more to the giving of a daughter in marriage. 
The position of a maiden thus sold by her father 
was subject to the following regulations: (1.) She 
could not “ go out as the men-servants do,” ». e. 
she could not leave at the termination of six years, 
or in the year of Jubilee, if (as the regulation as- 
sumes) her master was willing to fulfill the object 
for which he had purchased her. (2.) Should he 
not wish to marry her, he should call upon her 
friends to procure her release by the repayment of 
the purchase-money (perha[>s, as in other cases, 
with a deduction for the value of her services). 
(3.) If he betrothed her to his son, be was bouud 
to make such provision for her as he would for one 
of bis own daughters. (4 ) If either he or his son, 
having married her, took a second wife, it should 
not be to the prejudice of the first. (5.) If neither 
of the three first specified alternatives took place, 
the maid was entitled to immediate and gratuitous 
liberty (Ex. xxi. 7-11). 

The custom of reducing Hebrews to servitude 
appears to have fallen into disuse subsequently to 
the Babylonish Captivity. The attempt to enforce 
it in Nebemioh’s time met with decided resistance 
(Neb. v. 5), and Herod's enactment that thieves 
should be sold to foreigners, roused the greatest 
animosity (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 1, § 1). Vast num- 
bers of Hebrews were reduced to slavery as war- 
captives at different periods by the Phoenicians 
(Joel iii. 6), the Philistines (Joel iii. 6; Am. i. 6), 
the Syrians (1 Macc. iii. 41; 2 Macc. viii. 11), the 
Egyptians (Joseph. Ant. xii. 2, § 3), and, above 
all, by the Homans (Joseph. B. J. vi. 9, § 3). We 
may form some idea of the numbers reduced to 
slavery by war from the single fact that Nicauor 
calculated on realizing 2,000 talents in one cam- 
paign, by the sale of captives at the rate of 90 for a 
talent (2 Macc. viii. 10, 1 1 ), the number required 
to fetch the sunli being 180,000. The Phoenicians 
were the most active slave-dealers of ancient times, 
purchasing of the Philistines (Am. i. 9), of the 
Syrians (2 Macc. viii. 11), and even of the tribes 
on the shores of the Euxine Sea (Ez. xxvii. 13), 
and selling them wherever they could find a mar- 
ket about the shores of tbe Mediterranean, and 
particularly in Joel’s time to the people of Javan 
(Joel iii. 6), it being uncertain whether that name 
represents a place iu South Arabia or the Greeks 
of Asia Minor and the peninsula. It was probably 
through the Tyrians that Jews were transported 
in Obadiah’s time to Sepharad or Sardis (Ob. 20). 
At Home vast numbers of Jews emerged from the 
state of slavery and became freedmen. Tbe price 
at which the slaves were offered by Nicanor was 
considerably below the ordinary value either in 
Palestine or Greece. In the former country it 
stood at 30 shekels (= about £3 85.), as stated 
below, in the latter at about minas (= about 
£& Is. 6</.), this being the mean between the ex- 
tremes stated by Xenophon (Mem. ii. 5, § 2) at 
the ordinary price at Athens. The price at which 
Nicanor offered them was only £2 15#. 2 d. a head. 


household slave. The distinction is marked in regard 
to llagar, who is described by the latter term before 
the birth of Isftmacl, and by the former after that 
event (comp. Geo. xvi. 1, xxi. 10). The relative valus 
of the terms is expressed in Abigail's address, ” bet 
thine handmaid (amah) be a servant (shifhchhfi la 
wash,” etc. (1 Sam. xxv. 41). 
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Occasionally slaves were sold as high is a talent 
(£243 15s.) each (Xeo. L c. ; Joseph. Ant. xii. 
4. §9). 

II. N cm- Hebrew Slave s. 

1. The majority of non-Hebrew slaves were w »r- 
captives, either the t'anaanites who had survived 
tlie general extermination of their race under Joshua, 
or such as were conquered from the other surround- 
ing nations (Nuni. xxxi. 26 tf.). Hesides these, 
many were obtained by purchase from foreign slave- 
dealers (Lev. xxv. 44, 45); and others may have 
been resident foreigners who were reduced to thin 
state either by poverty or crime. The Kabbinist* 
further deemed that any persou who performed the 
services of a slave became ipso J'actu a slave (Mtshn. 
KtdusJt. 1, § 3). The children of slaves remained 
slates, being the class described as “ bom n> tl e 
house” (Gen. xiv. 14, xvii. 12; Eccl. ii. 7), and 
hence the number was likely to increase as time 
went on. The only statement as to their number 
applies to the post- Hah} Ionian period, when they 
amounted to 7,337, or about 1 to 6 of the free em- 
ulation (Kzr. ii. 65). We have reason to believe 
that the number diminished subsequently to this 
period, the Pharisees in (articular lieing opposed to 
the system. The average value of a slave ap[**ar* 
to have been thirty shekels (Ex. xxi. 32), varying 
of course according to age, sex, and capabilities. 
The estimation of persons given in Lev. xxvii. 2-8 
probably applies to war-captives who had been dod- 
icated to the i^>rd, and the price of their redemp- 
tion would in this case represent the ordinary 

of such slaves. 

2. That the slave might be manumitted. appears 
from Ex. xxi. 26, 27 ; Lev. xix. 20. As lo the 
methods by which this might be effected, we art- 
told nothing in the Hible; but the Kabbinists 
cify the following four methods: (1) redemption 
by a money payment, (2) a bill or ticket oi free- 
dom, (3) testamentary disposition, or, (4) any act 
that implied manumission, such as making a slave 
one's heir (Mielziner, pjv. 65, 66). 

3. The slave is dc»cril«d as the “ ponsest.it i, ” 
his master, apparently with a special referer . 
the power which tlie latter had of disposing of him 
to his heirs as he would any other article- of (per- 
sonal property (Lev. xxv. 45, 46); the slave is :*U> 
descnU-d as his master's “money ” ( Ex . xxi 21 ), 
i. e. as representing a certain money value. Such 
expressions show that he was regarded very m 

in the light of a nnmeipium or chattel. Hut on 
the other band, provision was made for the protec- 
tion of his person: willful murder of a slave entailed 
the same punishment as in the case of a free man 
(Lev. xxiv. 17, 22). So again, if a master indicted 
so severe a puni-diment as to cause tlie death : 
servant, he was liable to a penalty, the amount of 
which probably de| vended on the circumstanced of 
tlie case, for the Rabbinical view that tlie words 
M b» shall l*e surely punished,” or. more correctly, 
“ it is to be avenged,” imply a sentence of death, 
it wholly untenable (Ex. xxi. 20). No punishment 
at all was iiiqiosed if the slave survived the punish- 
ment by a day or two (Kx. xxi. 21), the loss of the 
slave" Icing regarded as a sufficient punishment in 
this cade. A minor personal injury . such is the 
loos of an eye or a tooth was to be reconipen- <1 l»v 
giving the servant his liberty (Kx. xxi. 26, 27 


• There Is an apparent disproportion between this 
and the following regulation, an-mg prohat i i out of 
UM diOvn-ut circumstance* under which the injury 


The general treatment of slaves apptars to bn 
been gentle — occasionally too gentle, as we mfc» 
from Solomon's advice (Prov. xxix. 19, 21), m do 
we hear more than twice of a slave running away 
from his master (1 Sam. xxv. 10; I K. &. J&b 
’Hie slave was considered by a conscientious mssser 
as entitled to justice (Job xxxL 13-15) and honor- 
able treatment < Prov. xxx. 10). A slave, according 
to the Rahhinists, had no power of acquiring jwop- 
erty for himself; whatever he might broocne rut r tied 
to, even by way of compensation for personal iijary, 
reverted to his master (Mielziner, p. 55). On the 
other hand, the master might constitute him has 
heir either wholly (lien. xv. 8), or jointly with his 
children (I*rov. xvii. 2); or again, he might give 
him his daughter in maniagw (1 l*hr. ii. 35). 

The position of the slave in regard to rrtagkas 
privileges was favorable. He was to be exmon- 
ciaed (lien. xvii. 12), and hence was eaititird to 
(Kirtake of the Paschal sacrifice (Ex. xii 44'. as 
well as of the other religious festivals (lV«t- si- 
12, 18, xvi. 11, 14). It is implied that every db«* 
must have been previously brought to the knowl- 
edge of the true God, and to a willing aecrf4axM* 
of the tenets of Judaism. This would nalsraBj 
be the case with regard to all who were “ bora in 
the house,” and who were to be circumcised at the 
usual age of eight days ; but it is difficult to utwier- 
stand how those who were “ fought with money.** 
as adults, could be always induced to change the* 
creed, or how they could be circumcised without 
hav ing changed it. The Mosaic Law certainly pre- 
supposes an universal acknowledgment of Jeborafc 
within the limits of the Promised I^uid. and wswM 
therefore enforce the dismissal or extermination « 4 
slaves who (wrsisted in heathenism. 

Tlie occupations of slaves were of a menial char- 
acter, as implied iu I^ev. xxv. 39, consisting partly 
in the work of the house, and partly in perwmeJ 
attendance on the master. Female slaves, fur in- 
stance, ground the corn in the hand mill (Ex. xi. 5. 
Job xxxi. 10; Is. xlvii. 2), or gleaned in the har- 
vest field (Ruth ii. 8). They alao baked, w a dbrd. 
cooked, and nursed the children (Miabn. Otid. 

5, § 5). The occupations of the men are Mt 
sjieeified; the most trustworthy held runhWua 
(K>sts. such as that of steward or major-dosao 
xv. 2, xxiv. 2), of tutors to sons (Prow. rra. * . 
and of tenants to persons of large estate, fee ssrfr 
aj*|>ears to have been the position of ZU* 2 
ix. 2, 10). W I. ft 

• For a translation of the work of MirLner 
(Copenhagen, 1859) referred to in this artiefc. a* 
Amtr. Thai. Review for April and Jol* 

(voL iii.); compare Saalschiitx’s /V»# .If 
Recfit (Herb 1853), ch. 101, translated by l* L 
I*. Harrows in the Bibl. Sacra for Jan. 1 scad 
an art. by I>r. Harrows, The Bible ami St^rwry 
ibid. July, 1862. See also Albert Heme*, Imfry 
into the Scrijtturnl 17* ir* of Sherry, PKia 
G. H. Cheever, Historical and Legal J+ywm+i »f 
the 0. T. against SI terry, in the Bibl | r 

Oct. 1855, and Jan., April, and July. 1S36 t«w 
sided); and J. B. Hittinger, Hebrew Srrritmdi, «s 
the iVri e L'nglamler for May, I860. A- 

SLLYLB. The rendering in the A. V. d As 

x * 

Heb. chfm&r , the ( B mmar «f the 

was effected. In this case the lav is spss l W a f et m 
gitimatc punishment n wVh a rod ; " ta the e >U et s 
violent assault. 
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Aiaba, translated turpaXros bj the LXX., and 
Hum ten in the Vulgate. That our translators 
micrstoud by this word the substance now known 
as bitumen, is evident from the following passages 
uq Holland's Pliny (ed. 1634): *• The very clammy 
tU^tt bitumen, which at oertaine times of the yere 
forth and swimmeth upon the lake of Sodom, 
called Aspbahites in Jury" (vii. 15, vol. i. p. 
163 . “ Ihe Bitumen whereof I speake, is in 
torae places in manner of a muddy slime ; in 
utben, very earth or minerall ” (xxxv. 15, vol. ii. 
p. 557’. 

The three instances in which it is mentioned in 
the <). T. are abundantly illustrated by travellers 
*ad historians, ancient and modern. It is first 
•pAen of aa used for cement by the builders in the 
plain of Shinar, or Babylonia ((Jen. xi. 3). The 
bitumen pits in the vale of Siddint are mentioned 
m the ancient fragment of Canaanitish history 
(Jen. xiv. KM; and the ark of papyrus in which 
Ma ws m placed wis made impervious to Witer by 
aooating of bitumen and pitch (Ex. ii. 3). 

Hen* lotus (i. 1711) tells us of the bitumen found 
•t Is, a town of Babylonia, eight days' journey from 
Babylon. The captive Kretrians (Her. vi. 119) 
•ere sent by Darius to collect asphaltum, salt, and 
ail at Ardericca, a place two hundred and ten 
rtadia from Susa, in the district of Cissia. The 
t/vn of Is «ras situated on a river, or small stream, 
of the same name, which flowed into the Euphrates, 
and carried down with it the lumps of bitumen, 
which was used in the building of Babylon, it is 
pmbiHv the bitumen springs of Is which are de- 
scribed in Strabo (xvi. 743). Eratosthenes, whom 
hs quotes, says that the liquid bitumen, which is 
oiled naphtha, is found in Susiana, and the dry in 
baby Ionia. ()f the latter there is a spring near 
the Euphrates, and when the river is flooded by 
the melting of the snow, the spring also is filled 
and overflown into the river. The masses of bitu- 
men thus produced are fit for buildings which are 
aade of baked brick. Diodorus Siculus (ii. 12) 
^eeks of the abundance of bitumen in Babylonia. 
It proceeds from a spring, and is gathered by the 
people of the country, not only for building, but 
when dry for fuel, instead of wood. Ammianus 
Marrdlinus (xxiii. 6. § 23) tells us that Babylon 
tu built with bitumen by Seiniramis (comp. Plin. 
xxxv. 51 : Berm us. quoted by Jot. Ant. x. 11, § 1, 
r. AfHttH. i. 19; Arrian, Exp, Al. vii. 17, § 1, Ac.). 
The town of Is. mentioned by Herodotus, is with- 
oet dou(4 the modern Hit or Heel, on the west or 
right bank of the Euphrates, ami four days* jour- 
aey. X. W., or rather W. N. W., of Bagdad (Sir 
R. Ksr Porter’s Trac. ii. 361, ed. 1822). The 
principal bitumen pit at licet, says Mr. Rich (Me- 
mir ow U*e Enins nf B ibylm, p. 63. ed. 1815), 
bas two sources, and is divided by a wall in the 
centre, on one side of which the bitumen bubbles 
«Ps s ad ou the other the oil of naphtha. Sir R. 
K. Porter fii. 315) olwerved “that bitumen was 
rtwflr confined by the L'halda^ui builders, to the 
famdstjoas and lower parts of their edifices; for 
the purpose of preventing the ill effects of water.” 
** With regard to the use of bitumen," be adds, 
** 1 saw no vestige of it whatever on any remnant 
of Uuldi&g or. the higher ascents, and therefore 
drier region*." This view is iudirectly confirmed 
by Mr. Rich, who my s that the tenacity of bitumen 
basn no proportion to tliat of mortar. The use 
of bitumen appears to hare been confined to the 
Rhbj Ionian*. for at Nineveh, Mr. Laymrd observes 
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(Nin. ii. 278), “bitumen and reeds were not em- 
ployed to cement the layers of bricks, as at Baby- 
lon; although both materials are to be found in 
abundance in the immediate vicinity of the city.” 
At Nimroud bitumen was found under a pavement 
(.Vm. i. 29), and “the sculpture rested simply 
upon the platform of sun-dried bricks without any 
other substructure, a mere layer of bitumen, about 
an inch thick, having been plaml under the plinth ” 
(Nin, c f Bab. p. 208). In his description of the 
firing of the bitumen pits at Niinroud by his Arabs, 
Mr. Layard falls into the language of our trans- 
lators. “ Tongues of flame and jets of gas, driven 
from the burning pit, shot through the murky 
canopy. As the fire brightened, a thousand fan- 
tastic forms of light played amid the smoke. To 
break the cindered crust, and to bring fresh slime 
to the surface, the Arabs threw large stones into 

the spring In an hour the bitumen 

was exhausted for the time, the dense smoke grad- 
ually died away, and the pale light of the moon 
again shoye over the black slime pits” (Nin. <f 
B ib. p. 202). 

The bitumen of the Dead Sea is described by 
Strabo, Josephus, and Pliny. Strain (xvi. 763) 
gives an account of the volcanic action by which 
the bottom of the sea was disturbed, and the 
bitumen thrown to the surface. It w;w at first 
liquefied by the heat, and then changed into a 
thick viscous substance by the cold water of the 
sea, on the surface of which it floated in lumps 

a>\oi)- These lumps are descriled by Josephus 
(B. J. iv. 8, § 4) as of the size and shape of a 
headless ox (comp. Plin. vii. 13). The semi-liquid 
kind of bitumen is that which Pliny says is found 
in the Dead Sea, the earthy in Sy ria about Sidon. 
Liquid bitumen, such as the Zac^nthian, the Baby- 
lonian, and the Apolloniatic, he nd<is, is known by 
the (Jreeks by the name of pis-a*pha)tum (comp. 
Ex. ii. 3, LXX.). He tells us moreover that it was 
used for cement, and that bronze vessels and statues 
and the heads of nails were covered with it (Plin. 
xxxv. 51). The bitumen pits by the Dead Sea are 
described by the monk Brocardus (Descr. 7Yr v. 
Sanct. c. 7, in Ugolini, vi. 1044). The Arabs of 
the neighborhood have perjietuated the story of its 
formation as given by Strabo. «• They say that it 
forms on the rocks in the depths of the sea. and 
by earthquakes or other submarine concussions is 
broken off in large masses, and rises to the sur- 
face” (Thomson, Lana ami Book , p. 223). They 
told Burckhardt a similar tale. The aspuidium 



f/ommar , which is collected by the Aral's 


of the western shore, is said to come from a moun- 
tain which blocks up the passage along the eastern 
l Jhor , and which is situated at aliout two hours 
south of Wady Afiyeb. Tlie Arabs pretend that 
it oozes up from fissures in the cliff, and collects in 
Urge pieces on the rock below, where the mass 
gradually increases and hardens, until it is rent 
asunder by the heat of the sun, with a loud explo- 
sion, and, falling into the sea, is carried by Ute 
waves ill considerable quantities to the opposi.e 
shores" ( 7Vur. in Syria, p. 394). Ih\ Thomson 
tells us that the Arabs still call these pits by the 
name bidret Jnhnmar, which strikingly resembles 
the Heb. betroth r hi mar of (Jen. xiv. 10 (Lana 
and Book, p. 224). 

Strabo says that in Babylonia lioats were made 
of wicker-work, aud then covered with bitumen v* 
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keep out the water (xvi. p. 743). In the same 
way the ark of rushes or papyrus in which Mos* * 
was placed a os plastered over with a mixture of 
bitumen and pitch or tar. Dr. Thomson remarks 
(p. 224): “This is doubly interesting, as it re\eals 
the process by which they prepared the bitumen. 
The mineral, as found in this country, melts r* nl 
enough by iUelf; but then, when cold, it is as 
brittle as glass. It must be mixed with h'r while 
melting, and in that way forms a hard, glovn u it. 
perfectly impervious to water." We know from 
Strata (xvi. p. 764) that the Egyptians uwl the 
bitumen of the Dead Sea in the process of em- 
balming, and Pliny (vi. 35) mentions a spring »<t 
the same mineral at Corambi* in Ethiopia. 

W. A. W. 

SLING : a^yUtn ] : /undo ). The *ii i ig 

has lieen in all ages the favorite weapon - 
shepherds of Syria (1 Sam. xvii. 40: Ilurckli - 
A’o/rji, i. 57), and hence was adopted by the Ur 
itish army, as the most effective weapon for I 
armed troojw. The llenjamites were particularly 
ei|<ert iu their use of it: even the left-handed 
“sling stones at an hair and not miss " (Judg. xx. 
16; comp. 1 ( hr. xii. 2). According to the Par- 
gum of Jonathan and the Syriac, it was the wcaj>on 
of the ('herethites and Pelethites. It was advan- 
tageously used in attacking and defending t ; - 
(2 K. iii. 25; Joseph. B. ./. iv. 1, § 3), and it 
•kirmishing (B. J. ii. 17, § 5). Other eastern 
nations availed themselves of it, as the Syrians ( I 
Macc. ix. 11), who also indented a kind of artificial 
•ling (1 Macc. vi. 51); the Assyrians (Jud. 
Layanl’s Ain. ii. 344); the Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
i. 357); and the Persians (Xen. An>tb. iii. 3, § IS. 
The construction of the weapon hardly needs de- 
scription: it consisted of a couple of string* of 




Egyptian Stingers. (Wilkinson.) 

« oew or some fibrous substance, attached f a 
leathern receptacle for the stone in the centre, 
which was termed the cti/thj* i. e. pan (1 San . 
29): the sling was swung once or twice round the 
bead, and the stone was then discharged bv letting 
go one of the strings. Sling-stones 6 were seh cted 
for their smoothness (1 Sam. xvii. 40), and wt re 

• *13- * « nqjp t a. 

- Other words besides those mentioned In rol. ii p 
MS I., art: — 

1. "tSpE: 4 evy«A ct»r: dusor (2 K. xxlv. 14 
where eharaxh is also used, thus deootinf a workman 
of an inferior kind. 


recognized ns one of the ordinary munition* of w ■ 

(2 Chr. xxvi. 14). In action the stones were other 
carried in a hag round the neck (1 Sam. itu. 40 
or were heaped up at the feet of the combatant 
(tayard’s Ain. ii. 344) Tlie violence with which 
the stone was projected supplied a vivid image of 
sudden and forcible removal (Jer. x. Ilk IV 
rapidity of the whirling motion of the sling nxaad 
the head, was emblematic of inquietude 1 S.* 

xxv. 2J, “ the souls of thine enemies sbaD he r 4»V» 
round in tiie midst of the pan of a sliog " ) : wk»w 
the sling-stones represented the cswiuies of 
(Xech. ix. 15, “they shall tread under Lot tie J 
sling-stones"). ITie term Mnryrmdk* in l*n« 

xxvi. 8 is of doubtful meaning; Gcweniu* (TVs 
p. 1263) explains of “a heap of stooes, ' as as 
the margin of the A. V., the l.XX: Kw&ktsi* 
llitzig, of “a sling," as in the text. W. l_ H 

• SLUICES. The word so translated ~ZZ 
in Is. xix 10 seems to have been entirely numf> 
prehended by our English translators, after th 
example of some of the ancient versions. It am 
hire. >r tr < t, and the last clause of the rent shadf 1 
ta rendered, “and all thoee who work for wagm 
shall be of a sad hekrt." On the origin of thr 
error und the true meaning, are Geeeniut (Chmm 
u. dm Jesnia, in loc.). K. O.CR. 

SMITH. - The work of the smith, tngHhw 
with an account of his tools, is explained is 
Handicraft, vol. ii. p. 992 f. A descriptioe d 
a smith's workshop is given in Ecclos. ixtriii. 9 

H. W. P 

SMYR'NA (2/iupra, mjferA : S—j jnw i ]. TV 
city to which allusion is made iu lleselatscw k 
8-1 1, was founded, or at least the design of band- 
ing it was entertained, by Alexander the Great wm 
after the battle of the G milieus, in conae q newes d 
a dream when he had Uiu down to sleep after Iks 
fatigue of hunting. A temple in which two pw 
desv«i were worship|ied under the name of Semttm 
stood ou the hill, on the sides of which tW saw 
town was built under the auspices of Aatcona 
and I.Ysimartiuft. who carried out the deaga dlh 
conqueror after his death. It was sitaated twisty 
stales from the city of tlie same name, shirk 
after a long series of wan with the Lydian* had 
taeu filially taken and sacked by Italy sues. TV 
rich lands in the neigh tarhood were cnllivwlad V 
the inhabitants, scattered in villages »t«tf tk* 
country (like the Jewish population lei were ft* 
times of Xedckiah tuid Ezra). for a period akak 
Strata. iq leaking roundly, calls 400 years IV 
descendants of this population were reunited in dr 
new Smyrna, which soon l«enuue a wrakfcy sad 
important city. Not only was the sod m dr 
neightarhood eminently prudurtire — so that dr 
vines were even said to bare two crops of grapes — 
but its position was such as to render it the tat wW 
outlet for the produce of the whole vwUry af do 
Hennas. The !*pvninean wine (which Scalar * 
the Iliad, and t'iroe iu the Odjmey, are rvpramial 
as mixing with honey, cheese, and meal, to mske s 

2. CTtpSb : <rPvpoc«nH : : a I I ’ 

a term applied to Tubal Gain. Gen tr. 23 Gm |S 
630. 755; Ssalschutx, Are A. HA. L UZy Jlfcaao 
Caw.] 

3 12^7777 ; 4 rvme: be that miH via* «*** 

Z >'r. Wpvpa, tSfM), Is. xii 7. 
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kfadof mbd dressing) grew even down to the time 
«f Pliny in tiie immediate neighborhood of the 
temple of tiie Mother of the god* at Smyrna, and 
doabtln* placed iU part in the orgiastic rites both 
of that deity and of Dionysus, each of whom in j 
the times of Imperial Home possessed a guild of 
worshippers frequently mentioned in the inscrip- J 
tions as the Uph. trvro&os /jluctmv fxryrpbs J,tirv~ 
A^rijf and the Upa avvotios fiuarwp ko! rfx yiTvy 
Aiorvcov. One of the most remarkable of the 
0<*/i (t (tune of Myron which stood at Smyrna, 
representing an old woman intoxicated, illustrates 
the prevalent habits of the population. 

Tbe inhabitants of Xew Smyrna appear to have 
t*v«s«ed tbe talent of successfully divining the 
> ‘ ;rse of events in the troublous times through 
« it was their des'iny to pass, and of habitu* 
di. securing for themselves the favor of the victor 
fce the time being. Their adulation of Seleucus 
«iid his son Antioch us was excessive. The title 6 
itbt sal amr^p is given to the Utter in an extant 
inscription ; and a temple dedicated to his mother 
btntouice, under tbe title of ’A ippodlrri Iroaro- 
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yiKis, was not only constituted a sanctuary itself, 
but the same right was extended in virtue of it to 
the whole city. Yet when the tide turned, a tem- 
ple was erected to the city Home .is a divinity in 
time to save the credit of the Sniyruattiis as zeal- 
ous friends of the Roman people. Indeed, though 
history is silent as to the particulars, the existence 
of a coin of Smyrna with the head of Mithridates 
upon it, indicates that this energetic prince also, for 
a time at least, must have included Smyrna within 
the circle of his dependencies. However, during 
the reign of Tiberius, the reputation of the S»mr- 
nceans for an ardent loyalty was so unsullied, that 
on this account alone they obtained permission to 
erect a temple, in behalf of all the Asiatic cities, to 
the emperor and senate, the question having been 
for some time doubtful as to whether their city or 
Sardis [Saudis] — the two selected out of a crowd 
of com|>etitors — should receive this distinction. 
The honor which had been obtained with such dif- 
ficulty, was requited witli a proportionate adulation. 
Nero appears in the inscriptions as <rwtf]p roi 
avuxqvros avBpotictiov y<vovs. 



The Castie and Fort of Smyrna. (Laborde.) 


U veins not impossible, that just as St. Paul's <payrj<p6pot in the inscriptions; and the context 
llattnlions in the Kpistle to the Corinthians are shows that they possessed great social consider- 
wr-.'ed from the Dthmian games, so the message ation. 

to the Church in Smyrna contains allusions to the In the time of Strabo the ruins of the Old 
ntaal of the pagan mysteries which prevailed in Smyrna still existed, and were partially inhabited, 
ttat city. The story of the violent death and re- but the new city was one of the most beautiful in 
uriseence of Dionysus entered into these to such all Asia. The streets were laid out as near as 
■» extent, that Origen, in his argument against might be at right angles ; but an unfortunate over- 
1 ♦•*!*, does not scruple to quote it as generally ac- sight of the architect, who forgot to make under- 
*V*ed by tiie Creeks, although by them interpreted ground drains to carry off the storm rains, occa- 
r»tipuy sicnlly u v - 171, ed. Spencer). In this view, sioned the flooding of the town with the filth and 
i-e «ordi £ it/Htros ffed 6 faxoror, fcs 4y4r cto refuse of the streets. There was a large public li- 
reepl* *o2 ffamw (Her. ii. 8) would come with brary there, and also a handsome building sur- 
iwndiar force to ears perhaps accustomed to hear rounded with porticoes which served as a museum, 
t-nn in a very different application." The same It was consecrated as a heron m to Homer, whom 
s-sy be said of Zubrw coi rbr <rW<pavor tt)t (turjy, tbe Smymseans claimed as a countryman. There 
* baring been a usual practice at Smyrna to pre- was also an Odeum, and a temple of the Olympian 
■at a crown to the priest who superintended the Zeus, with whose cult that of the Roman emperors 
(riipona ceremonial at tbe end of his year of office, was associated. Olympian games were celebrated 
Stwnl persons of both sexes have the title of <rrc~ here, and excited great interest. On one of these 


* Ibis Is the more likely from the superstitious is- Mr* v Up6r just above the city outskle the walls, to 
Vft*d la which tbe Stnynuoaoe held chance phrases which this mode of divination was the ordinary one 
as a material for augury. They had a xAf (Pausanlas, ix. 11, $ 7). 
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SNOW 

| the Kevelator’s message to the Chordb aft i 
may be mentioned Slier’* Su/ytJtmm! to !..» AV 


occaaions (in the year a. d. 68) a Rhodian youth 
of the name of Artemidoni* obtained greater dis- 
. tinctiona than any on record, under peculiar cir- Jemt, pp. 129-137, ami Archbishop Trencfc’a 
cuniatancea, which rausnnias relate*. He waa a (.'vinmentary on (he /y •«.<'/. / r.» the 
pancratiaat, and not long liefore had been beaten Church**, pp. 132-152 (Amer. ed. 
at lJi* fW>in deficiency in growth. But when the SNAIL. The representative in the A. V 
Smyrncan Olympia next came round, hia bodily the Hebrew words shablul and ckomtl. 


strength had ao developed that he was victor in j 
three trial* on the 8ame day, the first against his 


i. sham (Vibjur •. 


trrifor, Aq 


former competitors at the Peloponnesian Olympia, x<Vtov, Sym.: erro) occurs only in l’« Irf.i. t 
tlie second with the youths, and the third with the A A V.)s u Aa a shablul which meheth left (lit 
men; the Inst contest having l*en provoked by a jew away.” Ih.r. m 

taunt (Pausanias, v. 14, § 4). The extreme inter- :ts Hie meaning <»t thi* word, the m~t -„r. « •, 
est excited by the games at Smyrna may perhaps perhaps, Uing that of Symmaehu*. 1 1-- 1AY 
account for the remarkable ferocity exhibited by 1 Wad “melted wax, dllUH ) the \ ulg. The nv 
t lie population against the aged bishop Polycarp, dering of the A. \. (“snail *» \< mi | fueled b« tic 
It waa exactly on such occasions that what the pa- a>xh- 'r t/ra, and ■ 

guns regarded as the unpatriotic and anti-social < < fha t haldee frrapkr. exphki 


spirit of tiie early Christians Itecame most apparent; 
and it was to the violent demands of the jieople as- 
sembled in the stadium that the Homan proconsul 
yielded up the martyr. 'The letter of the Smyr- 
means, in which the account of his martyrdom is 
contained, represents the Jews as taking part with 
the Geutiles in accusing him as an enemy to the 


shablul by thiblala (sWz2\n) f ». e. **a w *i. u % 
slug,” which was supposed by the Jews to ev«^ 
suiue away and die by reason of its constxstij 
emitting slime as it crawl* along. Ne £ck » «r 
(Jem. Moid Katun, 1, fbl. 6 B, aa quoted by B» 
chart iii. 660) and Gonma < p 

212). It is needless to observe that this is oat a 
ogical fact, though perhapn generally bekereft 

. , by the Orientals. The term shablul would foil 

in th«M whom the •wtwl *nt«r characterize. «| eil | ltr , or „ whkfc „ 

“a synagogue of Satan (Rev. n. »). Cm ,i.„ .i 


•late religion, - conduct which would be ii.coi.cciv - , . , ^ -ta, „ n. hfc 

»ble in a ....cere Jew, but which «»» quite n.lun.1 1 . tbe -p* tenndkSw wwiu * 


noticeable for the slimy track they lease baftaeft 


i synagogue of Satan " (Rev 
Smyrna under the Romans waa the aeat of a cow- { 
ventus juridicus , whither law cases were brought 
from the citizens of Magnoia on the Sipylus, and 

also from a Macedonian colony settled in the same as the name of *«>me unclean animal in I 
country under the name of 11 yrcani. The last are The I. XX. nnd Yulg. under-t-md 
probably the descendants of a military body in the 
sen ice of Seleucus, to whom lands were given soon 
after the building of New Smyrna, and who, to- 
gether with the Magnesians, seem to have had the 
Smyniican citizenship then bestowed upon them. 

The decree containing the particulars of this ar- 
rangement is among the marbles in the University 
of Oxford. The Homans continued the system 


Charnel (I2pn l ffavpa' lacerUs } occurs eaJy 

. si m 
khd d 

lizard by the term; the Arabic ravines I> i 
penius and Saadias give the ch<n»<Uxm aa tbr res- 
mal intended. The Yeneto-Greek and tbs Rab- 
bins, with whom agrees the A. V., render lbs 
lbl> term by “snail.*' Bocbart (/Acres. A 
500) has endeavored to show that a qem J 
small sand lizard, called cAw^rC'i by the ArvH ■ 
denoted; but his argument rests entirely epa 


which they found existing when the country passed some KiipfHwd etymological foundath ?. ind ,j na 
over iuto their hands. I nothing at all. The truth of the » 

(Stralo, xiv. 183 ff.; Herodotus, i. 16; Tacitus, there is no evidence to lead u* t*. 

Annul, iii. 63, iv. 56; Pliny, //. A”, v. 29; Boeckh, jierhaps some kind of lizard n ly !-• u t« 

Jn script. Grac. *» Smymaan Inscriptions,” espe- the two most important old verso.-::* c jrrt n 
cially Nos. 3163-3176; Pausanias, loca cit., and 
iv. 21, § 5; Macrobius, Saturntdin , i. 18; [Prof. 

G. M. Lane, art. Smyrna, in BibL Sacra for Jan. 

1858.J ) J. \Y. B. 

* Smyrna is about 40 miles from Ephesus, and 
now connected with it by a railroad. [Ephesus, 

Amer. ed.J The Apostle John must often have 
passed between the two places during his long life 
at Ephesus. Paul’s ministry at Ephesus (Acts xx. 

31 ) belongs no doubt to an earlier period, l>efore the 
gosfiel had taken root in the other city. The spot 


\V. It 

SN AKES OF DEATH The m*imf 

of the A. Y. in 2 Sam. xxii. 6; Ps- xriiL 5. - Tbs 
sorrows of hell compassed me alout, the ausra 4 
death prevented me,” neede earvecthm md eq b 
nation. The passage may be thus ixwrsiatfd — 

” The cords of the underworld (Skeat) were <wt 
around me; 

The snaree of death had eaoght m " 

The (malmist descriles himself, in metspbres I 


go.,*. »» ... wto'i'T C. J. ... ; roK „| fn , n , hu..Un tf , X. «oght in «:. t *1 * 

where |-«l,cap .. i .uppwed to been bun. . e . ilmnilltnt ; , f , , 

the stake is near the ruius of a stadium on the hill J • . 

oehitid the present town. It mav be the exact spot SNOW (2 >: tT : ^ 1{ ^» ; bpicos in I*w 


! present town. It may be the exact spot 
or certainly near there, for it is the place where the 
people were accustomed to meet for public specta- 
cles. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, touched at 
Smyrna on his voyage to Home, where he was 
thrown to wild beasts in the amphitheatre, about 
A. l». 108. Two of his extaut letters were addressed 
to Poly carp and to the Smyrnaans. Smyrna is the 
onlv one of the cities of the seten churches which 


Xiar! bfhJao\ \ 

nix). 'Hie historical books of the BilJe i 
only two notices of snowactuaih tali.ig i >*-» 
xxiii. 20; 1 Macc. xiii. 22), but the aBwasas m 
the poetical books are so imnn r. .<» thi: tbrr? na 
he no doubt as to its being an ordinary niinwn 
in the winter months. Tboa, for instaors. tbr 
snow -storm is mentioned among the ordinary 
at ions of nature which are illiKtrativt «# tb»‘ w 
ator’s jwwer (Pa. cxlrii. 16, exhiiL 8b Wt bre^ 


retains any importance at the present day. Its 

population is stated to 1* 150,000, nearly one half again, notice of the lencficial effect 
jf whom are Mohammedans. On the import o! - .i I- i 1 Its color is »d rd as as 
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«f briflkncy (Dan. ril 9; Matt xxviii. 3; Rev. i. 
14 , of purity (Is. i. 18; Ixm. iv. 7, in reference 
to the white robe* of the princes), and of the 
.labelling effects of leprosy (Ex. iv. 6; Num. xii. 
I J ; 2 K. v. 27 ). In the book of .lob we have ref- 
'Tncwto the supposed cleansing effects of snow- 
r iter ax. 30 ), to the rapid melting of snow under 
■>* urn's rays (xxiv. 19), and the consequent flood- 
i c of the brooks (vi. 16 ). The thick falling of the 
iuos form* the point of comparison in the obscure 
ttwoge in P* lxs iii. 14. The snow lies deep in the 
ati:ir» of the highest ridge of Ijehanon until the 
. jn.-ner is far advanced, and indeed never wholly 
-'appears (Robinson, iii. 531); the summit of Her- 
utf. aUo perpetually glistens with frozen snow 
khuuun. ii. 437). From these sources probably 
ue Jews obtained their supplies of ice for the pur- 
,«-< of cooling their beverages in summer (Prov. 
irv. 13 >. The •* snow of l^banou " is also used as 
w Mprrwiiofi for the refreshing coolness of spring 
probably iu reference to the stream of Si- 
'iiii (Jer. xv iii. 14). lastly, in Prov. xxxi. 21, 
•- > « appears to be used as a synonym for winter or 
■ si wt ttner. The liability to snow must of course 
u-i considerably in a country of such varying alti- 
’ude as Palestine. Joseplius notes it as a peeuliar- 
fT <>f the low plain of Jericho that it was warm 
'•''penen when snow was prevalent in the rest of 
*> niHintry (it. J. iv. 8, § 3). At Jerusalem snow 
>t«i falls to the dqitli of a foot or more in Janu- 
m and February, but it seldom lies (Robinson, i. 
*2* . At Nazareth it falls more frequently and 
lerply, and it ha* been observed to fall even in the 
x*:.time plain at Joppa and about Carmel (Kitto, 
t ys. Htst. p. 210). A comparison of the notices 
'4 mow contained in Scripture and in the works of 
%-xtrrn travellers would, however, lead to the con- 
cern that n>ore fell in ancient times than at the 
cevr.t day. At l>aniaacus, snow fills to the depth 
4 burn a foot, and lies at all events for a few 
a** ■ Wurtal»et's Byri », i. 215. 236). At Aleppo 
t hi*, but never Iks for more than a day (Russell, 
•59 . W. L. 15. 

• The •* time of harvest” (Prov. xxv. 13) an- 
»wen to our summer rather than the autumn. At 
tawascus snow procured from Anti-Lebanon is 
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kept for sale in the bazaars during the hot months, 
and being mixed with the juice of pomegranates, 
with sherbet and other drinks, forms a favorite bev- 
erage. 44 In the heat of the day,” says Dr. Wil- 
son, 44 the Jews at Hasbeea, in northern Galilee, 
offered us water cooled with snow from Jebel esh- 
Sheikh , the modem llermon M ( Land* of the Bible % 
ii. 186). 44 Countless loads of snow,” says Dr. 

Schulz (Jerusalem, tine VurUsung, p. 10), 44 are 
brought down to Beirut from the sides of Sannin, 
one of the highest peaks of Lebanon, to freshen the 
water, otherwise hardly fit to drink.” (See also 
Volney, Voyage en ifyypte et en Syric , p. 262.) 
The practice of using snow in this manner existed 
also among the Greeks and the Romans. The 
comparison in the proverb therefore is very signif- 
icant. The prompt return of the messenger with 
good tidings refreshes the heart of the anxiously 
expectant like a cooling draught in the heat of 
summer. H. 

• SNUFF-DISH. [Censkr; Fikk-pan.J 

SO (m D [Egypt. Sevech or Serec y an Egyptian 
deity, Furst]: 2?ryt£p; [Alex. Comp. XovcL'J 
Sut). 14 So king of Egypt" is once mentioned in 
the Bible. Hoshea, the last king of Israel, evi- 
dently intending to become the vassal of Egypt, 
sent messengers to him, and made no present, as 
had been the yearly custom, to the king of As- 
syria (2 K. xvii. 4). The consequence of this 
step, which seems to have been forbidden by the 
prophets, who about this period are constantly 
warning the people against trusting in Egypt aud 
Ethiopia, was the imprisonment of Hoshea, the 
taking of Samaria, and the carrying captive of the 
ten tribes. 

So has been identified by different writers with 
the first and second kings of the Ethiopian XXVth 
dynasty, called by Manctho, Sabakon and Sebi- 
choe. It will t>e necessary to examine the chronol- 
ogy of the period in order to ascertain which of 
these identifications is the more probable. We 
therefore give a table of the dynasty (see below), 
including the third and last reign, that of Tirha- 
kah, for the illustration of a later article. [Tib- 

HAKAll.] 


TABLE OF DYNASTY XXV. 


Koroma Data. 

Hebrew Data. 

it 

i 

| Mauutho. 

1 

l Monument*. 

i 

Correct 

reigns? 

B. 0. 

Event*. 


African os. Eusebius. 

Order. 

Highest 





i 


Yr. 





1 Yrs. Yrs. 
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1 Sabakon 8 1. Sabakon 12 

1. SHEBEK . 

XU. 

12 

cir. 723 or 703. 

Hoshea’s treaty with 







So. 

7T t 

1 Set4eb3s 14 2. Sebtehfi* 12 

2. 8HEBETEK 


12 



m 

8. Tmrkas 18 8 Tereko* 20 

3. TEHARKA | 

XXVI. 

26 

dr. 703 or 083* 

War with Sennacherib. 


The aceeubon of Teharka, the Drhakah of Scrip- 
tav, msv be nearly fixed on the evidence of an 
Ap*-U14et, which states that one of the bulls Apis 
*■ W» in bis 26th year, and died at the end of 
tte 9Dth of Paamrnetichus I. 'This hull lived more 
tka X) yean, and the longest age of any Apis 
is 96. Supposing the latter duration, which 
waid aftow a short Interval between Teharka and 
193 


Psammetichus IL, as seems necessary, the acces- 
sion of Teharka would be b. c. 695. If we assign 
24 years to the two predecessors, the commence- 
ment of the dynasty would be b. c. 719. But it 
is not certain that their reigns were continuous. 
The account which Herodotus gives of the war of 
Sennacherib and Sethos suggests that Tirhakab 
was not ruling in Egypt at the time of the destruc- 
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SOAP 


lion of the A Syrian army, so that we may either 
conjecture, as I>r. Hi neks has done, that the reign 
of Set Ims followed that of Sliehetek and preceded 
that of Tirliakuh over Egypt ( Joum Soc. /.»/., 
January, 18-VJ), or else that Tirhakah was king of I 
Ethiopia while Shebetek, not the same as Selhos, 
ruled in Egypt, the former hypothesis being far the; 
more pro! able. It seems imj-o^iblc to airive at 
any positive conclusion as to t he dates to which 


SOCOH 

B'tkl. Rtscoi dirt, i. 505): the - mi . uv 
Sinai, which when pounded seizes j* a * i < i ‘t 
for soap (Kobinson, i. 81 1 ; the t/ULwt, or - • «. 
plant " of Egypt (Wilkinson, u. Its* ; a rvt 
heaths in the neigh Uwhood of .1; pa Kstt-» » /' .• 
Hi ft. p. 2»i7). Modern travelK-rs have simj 
the Sapcmnria officinalis arid the Mn 
(hr mum ncxlijito um, l.oth |***c*»ing alkahiw | 

% hi Motel I rom these «n* 
the mentions in the Bible of So and Tirhakah , large quantities of alk.di have -.n .vr ■>: ia 
refer, hut it must l»e remarked that it is difficult J 

to overthrow the date of it. c. 721, for the taking j and S»',lu$ t«>tit\ |;..).n - i . ui. g-:. 2 • * 4 
of Samaria. an active trade in the arti.-h- - »ti 

If we adopt the earlier dates So must correspond Vlepjx.i in one dire. I: . ; ' 

to Shebek, if the later, perhaps to Shelietvk ; hut i in Jiardt, i. tW). We need not» 

if it should I >e found that the reign of Tirhakah is sume that the a die* were worked up in ibe fcca 

dated tt*> high, the former identification might still laimli ir t<» : i. r if Midi .»rti. b u ko « v • . 

lie held. The name Sheliek is nearer to the lie-, Egyptians (Wilkinson, L 186b The mm of mtf 
brew name than Sliehetek, and if the Matoretic , among the lb-brows were twofold: (1 
points do not faithfully represent the original pro- j ei i the person (Jer. ii. 22: dob ix. 30, 

nunciation, as we might almost infer from the con - [ for “ never so dean," read 44 with " 

sonants, and the name was S*wa or Seva, it is not 
very remote from Shel>ck. We cannot account for 
the transcription of the EXX. 


From Egvptian sources we know nothing more 
of Shebek than that he conquered and put to death 
Bocchoris, the sole king of the XXIYth dynasty, 
as we leant from Manctho’s list, and that he con- 
> tintiesl the monumental works of the Egvptian 
kings. There is a long inscription at El Karnak 
in which Shebek speaks of tributes from “ the king 
of the Laud of Kuala (Siiaka)," supposed to 
be Syria. (Bnigsch, HisUbrt Egypt* , i. 244 ) 

This gives some slight confirmation to the identi- 
fication of this king with So. ami it is l.kcly that ! Jtkutliiel. as titles of him. 

the founder of a new dynasty would have eu- 

deavored, like Shishak and Psammeticlius I., the i ® I- — 

latter virtuallv the founder of the XXYltli, to re-! 1" 


clothes; (2) for purifying metals (la. i. 2Z*. mitn 
for “ purely," raid M as through alkali*'). KM| 
suggests that bont/t should he substituted for Vnlk 
•‘covenant," in Ez. xx. 37, and Mah iii. 1. 

W. L R 

SO'CHO (*0*27 [6r»in<*Arj] : ’Xm'X"*: 

I ( hr. i\. 18. 1 ’robahly the town of Sank m 

• lud ih. though which of the two War 

tail led. It appears from its mention in thw a. 
that it was Colonized by a nian or a place cased 

II 1 tying oa the pnnMc* *8* 

Hi i ' new writers, interprets it a* re- 

ferring to Moses, and takes the nanj’- Jrred. Sn 

lie was -the EaMa 

the hostttf 


SO'CHOH (nDQ7 [fowicAes] : [Rmw. 


store the Egyptian supremacy in the neighboring 
Asiatic countries. 

'Fhe standard inscription of Sargon in his jxalace | X “-' • 1 a v N A • • ■ • * ~ t 

at Klmrsahad states, according to M. Oppert, that . tn© namo which ismore correctly given in tWiV. 
after the capture of Samaria, llaiiou king of Gaza, j *• SocOM, but which appears therein a 
and Sebech sultan of Egypt, met the king of As- j than six forms. Fhe ;.r. • : ; or e -o :rs t » I 
svria in battle at Kapih, Kapliia, and were defeated. ; of King Solomon's commissariat districts (l E. hk, 
ScU*cli disapjieared, but Hanon was captured, j 10 ) t and is tiMRftm probably, though M 
I’baraoh king of Egypt was then put to tribute, j the town in the SMe/tlak, that being the 
(Lt$ Inscriptions Assyrientus (hi frtryonuhs, etc. I growing district of the country. [S. i . ;i. 

2-2.) This stateim-nt wuuM appear to indicate 
that either Shel*ek or Shebetek, tor wre cannot l«v * (411 \ 

i;reit stress upon the seeming identity of name tw ’° h )W n* in the tribe of Judah, 

w it It the former, advanced to tlie support of Hodiea ^ - 

and his party, and l>eing defeated fletl into Ethiopia, 

leaving the kingdom of Egypt to a native prince. , 11 " 1 : the tame group with Jarmutb. Aarkak 

I his evidence favors the idea that the Ethiopian i >l 

kings were not successive. K. 8. 1*. IP 1 " 1 >» ‘be other pas*^ m which tfw ft* 

. . i (iiikI.t slight variations of fonn : oitKoed l» 

SOAP (H'-ja, 13: *6a: herba , h. boi'ith ). ‘ 

'Hie Hebrew U*nn h'rith does not in itself bear the 
*|>ecific sense of soap, hut is a general term for any 
substance of chonsing qualities. As, however, it 

m*"' 

which undoubtedly means “ nitre," or mineral 
nlkali. it is fair to infer that hh ith refers to vege- 
table alkali, or some kind of potash, which forms 
one of the usual ingredient* in our soap. Numer- 
ous plants, capable of yielding alkalies, exist in 
I'alestine and the surrounding countries; we may 
notice one named Hubribth ( t lie tnlsola kali of 
l-otanists), found near the l>cad Sea, with glass- 
like leaves, the ashes of which are called el~Kuli 
from their strong alkaline properties (Kobinson. 


Ephes-dammim. I*etween Socoh and AfrUb • I '•^w 
xv ii. 1), the l’hilistir>es took up their pmjticw •#' 
the memorable engagement in which ibctr c} ±rr^~ 
was slain, and the wounded fell down ic the rMi 
irs in der. ii. 22, in contradistinction to mlhtv. to Shaaraim (ver. 52). Sod», Adirfhsw, Asafcafc. 

were among tlic cities in Judah which EabksM 
fortified after the revolt of the northern 
(2 ( hr. xi. 7 :. and it is mentioned with o4isar» wf 
the original list as l<eing taken by the I' 
in the reign of Alias (2 ( 'hr. x\x;:i 18). 

In the time of hUisehius and Jerome ( 

“ Soccho ") it bore the name of Sorcboth. a»i 


a The text of the Vat. MS. Is so i 
rent any name briny rerop lipvl 
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SISINNES 


SLAVE 


a northeast direction, poasibly through Nazareth 
and Sailed, or, if that direct road was dosed to him, 
stole along by more circuitous routes till he found 
himself before the tents of lleber the Kenite, near 
Kedesh, on the high ground overlooking the upper 
hosn of the Jordan Valley. Here he met his death 
from the hands of Jael, Heber a wife, who, although 
** at peace'’ with him, was under a much more 
tfrio^ut relation with the house of Israel (Judg. 
k 2-22. v. 2 >, 26, 28, 30). [Kenites, vol. ii. p. 
1530.J His name long survived as a word of fear 
an>i of exultation in the mouths of prophets and 
(rtalniista (1 Sain. xii. 9; Ps. lxxxiii. 9). 

It is renurkalJe that from this enemy of the 
Jew* should have sprung one of their most eminent 
character*. The great Kabbi Akiba, whose father 
a Syrian proselyte of justice, was descended 
Injin Sisera of llarosbeth (Bartolocci, iv. 272). 
TV part which he took in the Jewish war of in- 
dependence, when he was standard-bearer to Bar- 
cueba (Mtho, HiaL dock Mian, 134 note), shows 
ilut the warlike force still remained in the blood 
of Sisera. 

2. tlurdpoy 'ZurapdBi, Ale*, haapaa, 2«urapa0; 
^in Ezr., Vat. omits; in Neh., Vat. FA. lefftipad]-) 
After a lung interval the name reappears in the 
Ik* of the Xethinim who returned from the Cap- J 
‘-t.tr with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 53; Neh. vii. 55). 
Pie number of foreign, non-Israelite names 0 which 
o or in these' invaluable lists has been already 
*<«*d under Mzhu.xims (iii. 1875). Sisera is 
•ouiwr example, and doubtless tells of Canaanite 
CK-Uves devoted to the lowest offices of the Temple, 
^cu though the Sisera from whom the family de- 
nted its name were not actually the same person 
re the defeated general of Jabin. it is curious 
tUl it should occur in close companionship with 
the name Harsh* (ver. 52) which irresistibly recalls 
HarcAbeth. 

In the parallel list of 1 Esdr. v. 32 Sisera is 
£*<su as Auekek. G. 

SISIN'NES (Xi<rlrvJii: Siseimes). A governor 
«f Stria and Phoenicia under Darius, and a con- 
twr*earr of Zerubbabel (1 Esdr. vi. 3). He at- 
tempted to stop the rebuilding of the Temple, but 
wu ordered by Darius, after consulting the archives 
rf Cyrus'* reign, to adopt the opposite course, and 

forward the plans of Zerubbabel (ibid. vi. 7, 
hl 1 u In Ezra he is called Tatnai. 

* SISTER’S SON. 'Arfyi os, so translated 
(, *4. it. 10 (A. V.), should be rendered “ cousin ” 
«■ Accordance with its use both in the LXX. and 
-i aaa*ic Greek. See Num. xzxvi. 11, and LXX . 

iieb. cttt '3?). 

U has been suggested (EUicott, Cot iv. 10, 
red) that the term “sister’s son’* in the 
V V. may be an archaism, as having been formerly 
hie the German G'eschicuterl'ind, in the sense 
«f ‘•cousin-” Similarly the word nephew where- 
it occurs in the A. V. (Judg. xii. 14; Job 


* Kuna, Xcravsnc, Haksea, Rcur. 

la the A. T. of rr. 20, 21, two entirely distinct 
■shrew words are each rendered "strive.” 

* • The word " slave ” occurs in the Knglisb Bible 
rely to J«r. U. 14, and Rev. xviii. 13, and four times 
re toe Apocrypha. As the word was not uncommon 
to writer* of the eporh to which oar version belongs, 
tom nai to have been a special reason for this ex- 
Ttoden. Trench suggests ( Authorized Version, p. 104) 
tost tot translator* uu., have felt that the modern 
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xviii. 19; Is. xiv. 22; 1 Tim. v. 4), is used in the 
now obsolete sense of grandchild, deactndanU 

D. S. T. 

SITNAH (HJOW [accusation, strife]: 4 X 
0p(ai Joseph. 'S.nevvi: InimcUia). The second of 
the two wells dug by Isaac in the valley of Gerar, 
and the possession of which the herdmen of the 
valley disputed with him (Gen. xxvi. 21 ). Like 
the first one, Esek, it received its name from the 
disputes which took place over it, Sitnah meaning, 
as is stated in the margin, “ hatred,” or more 
accurately u accusation,” but the play of expression 
has not been in this instance preserved in the He- 
brew. 6 The LXX., however, have attempted it; 
iteplvomo .... ixOpia- The root of the name 
is the same as that of Satan, and this has been 
taken advantage of by Aquila and Synunachus, 
who render it respectively hvriKtifxtyrf and 4var- 
rlwrts . Of the situation of Esek and Sitnah 
nothing whatever is known. [Gerar.] G. 

81 VAN. [Month.] 

* SKIN. [Badger Skins; Bottle; Leath- 
er.] 

• SKIRTS, Ps. cxxxiii. 2. See Ointment, 
vol. iii. p. 2214 b. 

SLAVE. 0 The institution of slavery was rec- 
ognized, though not established, by the Mosaic Law 
with a view to mitigate its hardships and to secure 
to every man his ordinary rights. Repugnant as 
the notion of slavery is to our minds, it is difficult 
to see how it can be dispensed with in certain 
phases of society without, at all events, entailing 
severer evils than those which it produces. Ex- 
clusiveness of race is an instinct that gains strength 
in proportion as social order is weak, and the rights 
of citizenship are regarded with peculiar jealousy 
in communities which are exposed to contact with 
aliens, in the case of war, carried on for conquest 
or revenge, there were but two modes of dealing 
with the captives, namely, putting them to death 
or reducing them to slavery. The same may be 
said in regard to such acts and outrages as dis- 
qualified a person for the society of his fellow- 
citizens. Again, as citizenship involved the con- 
dition of freedom and independence, it was almost 
necessary to offer the alternative of disfranchisement 
to all who through poverty or any other contin- 
gency were unable to support themselves in inde- 
pendence. In all these cases slavery was the mildest 
of the alternatives that offered, and may hence be 
regarded as a blessing rather than a curse. It 
should further be noticed that a laboring class, in 
our sense of the term, was almost unknown to the 
nations of antiquity: hired service was regarded as 
incompatible with freedom ; and hence the slave in 
many cases occupied the same social position as 
the servant or laborer of modem times, though 
differing from him in regard to political status, 
'rbe Hebrew designation of the slave shows that 
service was the salient feature of his condition ; for 
the term ebtd. il usually applied to him, is derived 


term conveys on idea of degradation and contempt 
which the Hebrew and Greek equivalents do not con- 
vey as applied to the ancient system of servitude. 
Slave (softened from sk'ave) was originally a national 
appellation, Sklavonic or Sclavonic. On the etymology 
of the word see Schmitthenner’a Wdrterb. fhr £t‘/m»U 
ogte, etc., p. 447, and Gibbon's Decent and Full ot i,n 
Roman Empire , ch. iv. Ii. 
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Ciccdr “ Ciccdr of Jordan/* recurs again and 
again both in chaps, xiii. and xix.. and “ the cities 
of the Ciccdr ” is the almost technical designation 
of the towns which were destroyed in the catastrophe 
related in the latter chapter. The mention of the 
Jordan is conclusive as to the situation of the dis- 
trict, for the Jordan ceases where it enters the 
Dear! Sea, and can have no existence south of that 
poiqi. Hut, in addition, there is the mention of 
the eastward direction from Hethel, and the fact 
of the perfect manner in which the district north of 
the Like can he seen from the central highlands 
of the country on which Abram and Lot were 
standing. And there is still further corroboration 
in Dent, xxxiv. 3, where “the Ciccdr ” is directly 
connected with Jericho and Zoar, coupled with 
the statement of Gen. x. already quoted, which ap- 
pears to place Zoar to the north of I^asha. It 
may be well to remark here, with reference to what 
anil be named further on, that the southern half 
of the Dead Sea is invisible from this point; not 
merely too distant, but shut out by intervening 
heights. 

We have seen what evidence the earliest records 
afford of the situation of the five cities. I^et us 
now see what they say of the nature of that catas- 
trophe by which they are related to have been de- 
stroyed, it is described m (len. xix. as a shower 
of brimstone and fire from Jehovah, from the skies 
— “ The Lord rained upon Sodom, and upon Go- 
morrah, brimstone and fire from the lx>rd out of 
heaven ; and he overthrew those cities, and all the 
plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that 
which grew upon the ground” .... “and lo! 
the smoke of the laud went up like the smoke of a 
furnace.” “ It rained fire and brimstone from 
heaven ” (Luke xvii. 29). However we may inter- 
pret the words of the earliest narrative one thing is 
certain, that the lake was not one of the agents in 
the catastrophe. Further, two words are used in 

Gen. xix. to describe what happened; J"Vntrn, 

to throw down, to destroy (w. 13, 14), and ’IJCH, 
to overturn (21, 25, 29). In neither of these is the 
presence of water — the submergence of the cities 
or of the district in which they stood — either 
mentioned, or implied. Nor is it implied in any 
of the later passages in which the destruction of 
the cities is referred to throughout the Scriptures. 
Quite the contrary. Those passages always speak 
of the district on which the cities once stood, not 
as submerged, but as still visible, though desolate 
and uniuhabitable, “ Brimstone, and salt, and 
burning .... not sown, nor beareth, nor any 
grass groweth therein ” (Deut. xxix. 23). “ Never 
to be inhabited, nor dwelt in from generation to 
generation ; where neither Arab should pitch tent 
i:or shepherd make fold ” (Is. xiii. 20). “ No man 

abiding there, nor son of man dwelling in it” (Jer. 
xlix. 18: 1. 40). “A fruitful land turned into 
saltness ” (Ps. evii. 34). “ Overthrown and burnt ” 
(Amos iv. 11). “The breeding of nettles, and 
saltpits, and a perpetual desolation ” (Zepb. ii. 9). 


a Josephus regarded this passage as his mala state- 
ment of the event. See Ant. i. 11. § 4. 

b These passages are given at length by De 8aulcy 
(iVorr. i. 448). 

c n The only expression which seems to Imply that 
the rise of the Dead Sen was within historical times, is 
that contained in Gen. xiv. 3 — ' the Vale of Siddini, 
which te the Salt Sea.’ But this phrase oi*) merely 


“ A waste land that smoketh. and pints baring 
fruit which never comet h to ripeness” (Wats. 
7). “ Land lying in cKi« *>t pitch and heaps d 

ashes” (2 1 >dr. ii. in. •* ITu* cities turned bte 
ashes ” (2 Pet. ii. 6, where their detraction by fcw 
is contrasted with the I >.luge). 

In agreernenr witb (Mi M the statement of Je> 
sephus (B. J . a iv. 8, § 4). After describing the 
lake, lie proceeds: •* \dj« ining it - ^ d mil • o»>w 
a blessed region abounding in pro d uce aid in citiai 
but. now entirely burnt up. Tber my that it «n 
destroyed by lightning for the impiety • it 4 inhab- 
itants. And oven to this day the relics of tbe Di- 
vine fire, and the traces of five cities are to bn am 
tbt r the ashes rea pp ea r even ia tbs 

fruit.” In another passage B J. \. 1 \ be 

alludes incidentally t«> the destruction <•: sd w. 
contracting It, like St. Peter, wit;: i .lestrnrtan » 
water. By comparing th**-^ passages * th .<■*. t 
9, it appears that Josephus believed tbn vale d 
Siddim to have been submerged, ami to ha*e km 
a di.it in< from that of Sodom in whack lit 

cities stood, which latter was still to be seen. 

With this agree the accounts of heathen writes, 
as >trabo and Tacitus; wh*>. h-.we\er u;i- tWw 
statements, are evidently under the N-litf t »• te 
district ler water, and that the rawahi 

of the towns were still to l«e seen.* 

From all these passages, though much is obnew. 
two things seem clear. 

1. I hat Sodom and the rest of tbe cities of the 
plain of Jordan stood on the north of tbe Umi 
N- 

2. That neither the cities nor the district nee 
submerged by the lake, but that tbe cities vm 
overthrown and the Land spoiled, and that it my 
still I e seen in its desolate condition. 

When, however, we turn to more modem * w wa 
wo discover a remarkable variance from them am 
elusions. 

1. The opinion long current, that the five dam 
were submerged in the Like, and that t! « r 

— walls, columns, and capitals — might be dM db> 
cerned below the water, hardly i.erd* refutitm 
after the distinct statement at d the rot -• w t naffi- 
cation of .Scripture. LVland P ’l. ^ 2*. 7 sb <«d 
more than two centuries ago h*»w bw-!.-* was *A 
a by j " (thesis, and how completely it i« cuotndrtd 
by the terms of the original narrative. It has mar 
been assaulted with great energy 1 r [y Ssshy 
lVofessor Stank} (8 $ P p 289) has Imft Ik 
powerful aid in the same direction. r and l‘ii tlswj. 
wbieh probably arose from a confusion \ mm lE 
Vale of Siddim and the plain of the Jwhs, wB 
doubtless never again le listened to. But 

2. A more serious departure from the term d 

the ancient history is exhibited in the prrttfcm 
opinion that th** cities :»» the south mi d 

the Like. This appear* to hare been tas WU 
of Josephus and Jerome (to judge by th«-.r am 
ments on the subject of Z«»or . It seem* u 
been uimenallv bold by the medaevaJ hifteram 
and pilgrims, and it is adopted by moden tspwf* 

mean that the re^on In que*Mon bore t»o*j» asms; • 

in the similar expressions i rr. 7 and 17) * As 

pat, which is Kadesti ; * ' Shavwb, vhxt k« *-* Kmc* 
Dale.’ Jt should, however, be ot^erre-i that Cb* wssi 
' Kuick,’ translated * vale,' la mmtty smykpwd he a 
long broad valley, such as In this eamwcStea mrti 
until rail) mean the e length <*f ?&• (W k 
(Stanley, .V. 3* P- P- 289 ootvt 
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rtpben, probably without exception. In the words 
d oas of the most able and careful of modern trav- 
tfen, l)r. hobinson, 44 The cities which were de- 
ari/jed must haw been situated on ‘the south end 
cl lie take as it then existed ” (Bibl. Res. ii. 188). 

I m xivo the belief of M. De Saulcy, except with 
rrjird u> Gomorrah; and, in fact, is generally ac- 
opfcd. There are several grounds for this belief; 
tel the main point on which Dr. Hobinson rests 
Lj inrun ieot is the situation of Zoar. 

ii) “ Lot,” says be, in continuing the passage 
;aU quoted, 44 fled to Zoar. which was near to 
>dwu ; and Zoar lay almost at the southern end 

< f the pnswiit sea, probably in the mouth of the 
*T my AVniF, where it opens upon the isthmus of 
v# i *Ti insula. 1 he fertile plain, therefore, which 
lu chose for him>elf, where Sodom was situated 

. . . la> also south of the lake 4 as thou comest 
w.lo Z«ar ' ” {BiU. Res. ibid.). 

/>«r is ad 1 by Jerome to hare been 44 the key 
cfMoab.” It is certainly the key of the position 

cii we are now examining. Its situation is more 
tr^eiiy investigated uuder its own head. [Zoak.] 

II nil tliere le shown that grounds exist for be- 

that the Zoar of Josephus, Jerome, and the 

< rudders, which proliably lay where Dr. Hobinson 
putts it, was not the Zoar of Lot. On such a 
p e.t, lio never, where the evidence is so fraguient- 
*r. ud «> obscure, it is impossible to speak other- 
■•w loan with extreme diffidence. 

In the mean time, however, it may be obsen’ed 
ilit tie statement of Gen. xix. hardly supports the 
.* tm.ne relative to the position of these two places, 
i-.ih is attempted to be extorted from it. For, 
that Sodom was where all topographers 

Ji to concur in placing it, at the salt ridge of 
f w. it will be found that the distance between 
trj spot and tlie mouth of the Wody K*rnk\ 
Dr. Hobinson proposes to place Zoar, a dis- 
use which, according to the narrative, was trav- 
ersed by Lot and his party in the short twilight of 
a eastern morning tGen. xix. 15, 23), ia no less 
than lb miles/ 4 

Without questioning that the naiTative of Gen. 
ex. is -trictly historical throughout, we are not at 
jrewnt in [>osae*sioii of sufficient knowledge of the 
urography and of the names attached to the sites 
U ibu remarkable region, to enable any proti table 
cxccuuions to lie arrived at on this and the other 
Ucdred questions connected with the destruction of 
Ue five cities. 

4.) Another consideration in favor of placing the 
ones at the southern end of the lake is the exist- 
txwr of dm ilar names in that direction. Thus, the 
iia* fV/w«, attached to the remarkable ridge of 
«ut which lies at the southwestern comer of the 
Use, is usually accepted as the representative of 
Sodom (Hobinson, Van de Velde, De Saulcy, etc., 
etc. j. But there is a considerable difference be- 



■ U Df Saulry has not overlooked this consider- 
.Vo/ra/iev, i. 442). His own proposal to place 
Zoar at Znu-nra* is however inadmissible, for reasons 
wader the head of Zoar. If Usdum be Sodom, 
Tra the site which has most claim to be identified 
*Kh the site of Zoar is the TtU um-Zo*kal % which 
■Wadi betw««o the north end of KAathm Upturn and 
®* lake But Zoar, the cradle of Mottb and Ammon, 
MM rarely have been on the east side c.f the Lake. 

* U "" eenrwiy ’’ was for other reasous than that it 
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any rate the point deserves further investigatlbn. 
The name 'Amrah (5^+£), which is attached to 

a valley among the mountains south of Masada 
(Van de Velde, ii. 99, and Map), is an almost ex- 
act equivalent to the Hebrew of Gomorrha* (’Am- 

orah). The name Dm* a (aLfcpii), and much 

more strongly that of Zoghal recall 

Zoar. 

(c.) A third argument, and perhaps the weight- 
iest of the three, is the existence of the salt moun- 
tain at the south of the lake, and its tendency to 
split off in columnar masses, presenting a rude re 
semblance to the human form. But with reference 
to this it may he remarked that it is by no means 
certain that salt does not exist at other spots round 
the lake. In fact, as we shall see under the head 
of Zoar, Thietmar (A. l>. 1217) states that he saw 
the pillar of Lot's wife on the east of Jordan at 
about a mile from the ordinary ford : and wherever 
such salt exists, since it doubtless belongs to the 
same formation as the Khashm Usdum , it will pos- 
sess the habit of splitting into the same shapes as 
that does. 

It thus appears that on the situation of Sodom 
no satisfactory conclusion can at present be come 
to. On the one hand the narrative of Genesis 
seems to state positively that it lay at the northern 
end of the Dead Sea. On the other hand the long- 
continued tradition and the names of existing spots 
seem to pronounce with almost equal positiveness 
that it was at its soulhtm end. How' the geolog- 
ical argument may affect either side of the propo- 
sition cannot be decided in the present condition of 
our knowledge. 

Of the catastrophe which destroyed the city and 
the district of Sodom we can hardly hope ever to 
form a satisfactory conception. Some catastrophe 
there undoubtedly was. Not only does the narra 
tive of Gen. xix. expressly state that the cities were 
miraculously destroyed, but all the references to the 
event in subsequent writers in the Old and New 
Testaments bear witness to the same fact. But 
what secondary agencies, besides fire, were employed 
in the accomplishment of the punishment, cannot 
be safely determined in the almost total absence of 
exact scientific description of the natural features 
of the ground round the lake. It is possible that 
when the ground has been thoroughly examined by 
competent observers, something may be discovered 
which may throw light on the narrative. Until 
then, it is useless, however tempting, to speculate. 
But even this is almost too much to hojie for; be- 
cause, as we shall presently see, there is no warrant 
for imagining that the catastrophe was a geological 
one, and in any other case all traces of action must 
at this distance of time have vanished. 

It was formerly supposed that the overthrow of 
Sodom was caused by the convulsion which formed 


was the cradle ” of these tribes. [Zoax, Anver. 
ed.J SW. 

b The G here la employed by the Greeks for the 
difficult guttural am of the Hebrews, which they were 
unable to pronounce (comp. Gothaliah for Athaliah, 
etc.). This, however, would not be the case in Arabic, 
where die ain is very common, and therefore De Saul- 
i cy's i4 entification of (roumran with Gomorrah falls to 
! the ground, ms far at least, as etymology is eon. 
i cerned. 
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tift Dead Sea. This theory is stated by Dean 
Milman in his ffit*n>y of the Jt> $ (i. 15, 18, with 
great spirit and clearness. 1 * “ I he valley of the 
Jordan, in which the citie-a of Slalom, Gomorrah. 
Adn a, and TseUJni were situat'd, was ri^h and 
highly cu!ti\atcd. It is nio>t fro) able that the 
riv*r th**n flowed in a deep and uninterrupted chan- 
nel d<*wn a regular d«~*"nt. and discharge it^lf 
into the eastern gulf of the Bed Sea. The cities 
stood on a soil hmloti and undermined with veins 
of hit'irnen and sulphur. Ilie^e inflammable sub- 
stances. set on tire by lightning, caused a tremen- 
dous convulsion: tlie w iter courses, both the river 
and the canals by which the land was extend* el y 
irrigated. burnt tlmir bank-.; the cities, the walls 
of which were j»erh q»- I uiit from the combustible 
materials ot the N»il, were entirely swallowed up by 
tbe fiery inundation; and the whole valley, which 
had been com|>ared to Paradise, and to the well 
watered cornfields of the Nile, liecame a dead and 
fetid Like.” but nothing was then known of the 
lake, and the recent di-r«»\ery of the extraordinary 
depression of its surface l<elow the ocean level, ami 
its no less extraordinary depth, has rendered it 
im(Hissihle any longer to hold such a theory. The 
chan i;es which occurred when the limestone strata 
of Syria wen* «*• lit by that ia<*t fissure which forms 
the Jordan Valle; ami the basin of tlie Salt L*vke. 
must not onl\ have taken | Lice at a time lon£ 
anterior to the period of Abraham, hut must have 
been of such a nature and on such a scale as to 
destroy all animal life far and near (Dr. Buist, in 
Tram, of R* nub oj (Jtoyr. »W. xii. p. id). 

Since the knowledge of these facts has rendered 
the old theory untenable, a new one has been 
broached by l)r. Kobim«on. He admits that “a 
lake must have existed where the Dead Sea now- 
lies, into which the Jordan poured its waters lout; 
tiefore the catastrophe of SkIoiu. The great de- 
pression of the whole broad Jordan Valley and of 
the northern part of the Amboh , the direction of 
lU lateral valleys, as well as the slope of the high 
western district towards the north, all go to show 
that the configuration of this region in its main 
features is coeval with the present condition of the 
surface of the earth in general, and not the effect 
of any local catastrophe at a subsequent period. 
.... In view of the fact of the necessary ex- 
istence of a lake before the catastrophe of Sodom; 
the well- watered plain toward the south, in which 
were the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, and not 
far off the sources of bitumen ; as also the peculiar 
character of this part of the lake, where alone 
asphaltum at the present day makes its ap|>earancc 
— I say, in view of all these facts, there is hut a 
step to the obvious hv pot beds, that the lcrtile plain 
is now in part occupied by the southern hay lving 
south of tlie peninsula; ami that, l»y some convul- 
sion or catastrophe of nature connected with the 
miraculous destruction of the cities, either the sur- 
face of this plain was scoojicd out, or the bottom of 
the lake heaved up so as to can-* the waters to 
overflow- and cover |**riu;iiiently a Lvrger tract than 
formerly” (Ribl. Ret. ii. 188, 18'J). 


«M 


a This cannot be said of the account given by 
Fuller in bis Pt^nh-*>^»i of Pabume <bk 2. eh. 13', 
which seems to combine ever* possible mistake with 
an amount of bad taste and utmeemlv drollery quite 
astonishing even in Fuller. 

6 This is the iceount of the Koran 'xl. 84): ” W« 


To this very ingenious 
may l* taken. (1.) The “ 
in which the dries stood (as 
hardly have teen at the sooth cod sf the Uh. 
and i i i The geological perrinm of the ihswj docs 
not appear to agree with the facts. The st« -f 
the lower end of the lake, hs r hrf u g the piss «4sh 
l (orders it on tbe sooth, has e ver y appearance set 
«»f having been lowered since the fcvwataa of the 
valley, but of undergoing a g ra du al proc en of 0- 
ing up. This region is in feet the delta o 4 Ike 
very large, though irregular, 
the highlands on its 
have drained them ever once the val ey was a v^ 
ley. Xo report by any ol server at ail owpiiw 
to read the geological features of the datnrt • J 
l*e found to give countenance to the notion tu 
any disturlance has taken place within the km 
torical period, or that anything o ccu rred there warn 
the country assumed its present genera l cselewe 
t 

regular operation of the ordinary agents of mm, 
which is slowly filling up the rhsswi of tie rafaf 
and the Lake with tbe washing* b r o ug h t deww fee 
the torrents from tbe highlands on all tedew. The 
volcanic appearances and marks of fire, m «fcm 
mentioned, are. so far as we have any 
means of judging, entirely illuscey, and 
ordinary, natural causes. 

But in fact the narrative of Gen. air. 
states nor implies that any convulsion of the rsrtfc 
occurred. The word rendered in the .1. fe 

‘•overthrow," b tlie only ri|eissiiin which agg- 
gests such a thing, Considering the ehara.-t.ref 
the whole paasage, it may be inferred with ahnafi 
absolute certainty that, iiad an earthquake or mm- 
v ulsion of a geological nature been a main mgm4 
in the destruction of the cities, it wowftd have bwrw 
far more clearly reflected in the narrative thee ll 
is. Compare it, for example, with the tanlfc 
language and the crowded images of Ar ■ - iJ 
the Psalmist in reference to such a viskstre. V 
it were possil »te on materials at mm 

so slender and so ol*cure as are furnished M Lew 
narrative, it would le more co«>ai»imt to «w ,<hw 
tliat the actual agent in the ignition ard dnrtnm 
ties had been of tbe nature af a fee- | 
nicndous thunderstorm accompanied by a fedwp 
of meteoric stones.* 

T he name Sedorn has tern interpreted fes uu 
“ burning ” (Gesenius, The** p. WW «\. Tlw a 
Itossible. though it is not at all certain, mmm tie- 
sen i us himself hesitates U’tween that mi 
and one which identifies it with a 
word meaning “vineyard,” and 1 uM { 

72), with equal if not greater 
nects it with a root meaning to 
tify. Simon is again < p_ ,K.| renfen it 

'. nice of dew, or water,” Hiller (Cfemfek 
p. 178) “fruitful land.” and t'hytrwws - ® 

In lot. like most archaic narnca, it may, hj a fife 
ingenuity, \*e made to mean almost anyth** T* 
fessor Stanley (S. f P. p. 289) notices the trW W 
these interpretations, and comparing it with tks 


turned those ritbw upskls < 
them stones of baked clay." 

c Taking — 71^]} IT 

"■"jHr. 
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<*Phkgneaii fields'* iu the Campagna at Rome, 
mm that “ tlie name, if not derived from the sub- 
sequent catastrophe, allows that the marks of fire 
had already paused over the doomed valley.” Ap- 
parent *• marks of fire ” there are all over the neigh- 
Uchood of the Dead Sea. They have misled many 
triteilcrs into believing them to l»e the tokens of 
cuiJLigratton and volcanic action; and in the same 
Dinner it is quite possible that they originated the 
usme N-d «», for they undoubtedly almunded on 
the shores of the lake long before even Sodom was 
imuoled. I5ut there is no warrant for treating 
tii‘*e appearances as the tokens of actual conflagra- 
tion or volcanic action. They are produced by the 
gradual and ordinary action of the atmosphere on 
tae rocks. They are familiar to geologists in many 
<*t .«r places and they are fouud in other parts of 
i'ah-'.tme vi nere no fire has ever been suspected. 

Lie miserable fate of Sodoiu and Gomorrah is 
•V Id up as a warning in numerous passages of the 
irtd and New Tcstiments. By St. Peter and St. 
-Me it is made “an ensample to those that after 
douM live ungodly.” and to those “den)i»g the 
■*.»* G>rd God, and our lx>rd Jesus Christ” (2 
I Vi. ii. fl; Jude, 4-7). And our lx»rd himself, 

* ci describing the fearful punishment that will 
’*•! il those that reject his disciples, says that “it 

la- more tJerahle for Sodom and Gomorrah 
m Uu? dav of judgment than lor that city ” (Mark 
it. II: co-op. Matt. x. 15). 

lie inline of the Bishop of So<loni — “ Sevcrus 
v* inioruiii ” — appears amongst the Arabian prel- 
who signed the acts of the first Council of 
m jrx. Ik-hind remonstrates against the idea of 

l.r Sodom of the Bible being intended, and sug. 

tliat it is a mistake for Zuzumaon or Zo- 
rkina. a see under the metropolitan of Bostra 
P >L p. 1020). This M. De Saulcy (Navr. i. 454) 
ni wN to admit. He explains it bv the fact that 

* ov sees atill bear the names of places whh-li have 

fcsi. is .ed, and exist only in name and memory, 

* ill as Troy The (.’optic version to which he 

r Tr», in the edition of M. Lenormant, does not 
t in.* Auy light on the point. G. 

• Hie tliei»r> which is propounded in this arti- 
■» renpeet fig the catastrophe of the cities and the 
iu*-r_'eiit'e <»f the district, is examined in the 
iruie*, Tiik Salt (p. 2897 f.) and Shuhm, 
1h» Vai>. (p. 30-12 f., Amer. ed.). The argu- 
r^tjt »h eh would locate the cities north of the sea, 
i* re: iUti. far as it relates to Zoar, in the article 
/(»vb * Ymer. ed.). For the reason above named, 

* .-.I /it ir h “the key of the position,” its site 

that of Sodom, which was so near it 
uu it <*► dd lie reached by flight between the early 
’-sn aimI tlie broad dav light after the sun had 
i>-*n over tlie mountains, and it was exposed to 
its? uroe catastrophe, being saved by special inter- 
If /.* >ir was in the district in which 
htve pi »ced it, Sodom was south, and not 
urtn, iff the sea. But on this point we offer 

fcrt. *r and cumulative evidence relating especially 
to m. 

The etymological import of the word ")32 is 
r>* settled. In an aide article on “ The Site of 
N«1mu and tkmiorrah,” published in the Journ il 
f '<•<!(/ /Jtrr 'tM r, April. 18J6 (pp. 30-57), 
treirje Warington, Ksq., offers forcible reasons 
l*v tru slating the term, “hollow,” and for apply* 
it to the entire crevasse, of which the vallev 
^ Lie Jordan and (he 1 >ead Sea are but a part. 
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In this view he is supported by the analogous facts 
that the entire valley was designated by Jerome 
and Fusebius as the Aulon = the ravine, and that 
it i9 now called by the Arabs the (Jhor = the de 
pression. 

The argument from the Scripture narrative (Gen 
xiii. ) given in this article is, in substance, this: 
that Abrabain and Ix>t, standing on some eminence 
between Bethel and Ai, surveyed the fruitful plain 
of the Jordan on the east — the region north of 
the sea being visible from that point, while what 
is now the southern end of the sea would he in- 
visible; and that Lot selected the plain thus visible 
below him as his residence, and descending to it 
pitched his tent near Sodom, one of the cities 
planted amid its verdure. 

The scene of the conference lietween Abraham 
and Lot is not stated by the sacred writer, but 
would seem to have been near the spot aliove 
named. The inference stated is also natural, and 
if there were no sjH-cial reason to question it, it 
would pass unchallenged. But the location of the 
cities is not so definitely given as to compel us to 
accept the inference. Nor is it fairly implied in 
the narrative that loot’s view took in the whole 
valley ; he surveyed a section of it, which in its 
fruitfulness represented the whole. The argument 
assumes that there has been no essential change in 
the plain and the sea since that day, except* what 
would result in the former from disuse of the arti- 
ficial irrigation which then made it so fruitful. 
But the phrase “before the Lord destroyed,” etc., 
plainly indicates a marked change in consequence 
of the event; and there certainly is nothing in the 
Scripture narrative inconsistent with the general 
belief that the catastrophe of the cities, which 
destroyed also “ the country,” wrought a great 
and general change in “the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrah,” thus turned “into ashes.” If the 
cultivated plain or valley, with or without a lake 
of fresh water in a part of the present bed of the 
sea, then extended as far as the present southern 
limit of the sea and adjacent plain, and the cities 
were in that section of it, the fact would not con- 
flict with the sacred record, if tlie pas-age cited 
(Gen. xiii.) does not countenance this view, neither 
does it contradict it. The host of writers, ancient 
and modern, who have firmly held it, have never 
felt that this passage offered any objection to it. 

Of the reasons which we now offer additional to 
the site of Zoar, which in itself is conclusive, the 
first two are conceded aliove. 

1. The names suggestive of identity with the 
original sites which adhere to the localities around 
the southern end of the sea, and of which we have 
no certain traces around the northern end. 

2. The existence and peculiar features of the 
salt mountain south of the sea, with no corresjiond- 
ing object north of it. which is certainly remark- 
able in connection with the sacred narrative, and 
irresistibly associates the flight of Ix>t and the fate 
of his wife, with this locality. 

3. The living fountains and streams of fresh 
water which flow into the plain south of the sea, 
correspondent with its original features, if it was 
the southern extremity of the plain of Jordan which 
lx>t surveyed, “ well-watered even where, l*efore the 
Lord destroyed Swlom and Gomorrah, even as the 
garden of the Gird, like the land of Fgypt, as thou 
contest unto Zoar” (Gen. xiii. 10). This is a 
feature which Dr. Robinson specially noted : “Kvr.i 
to the present day more living streams flow into 
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the Ghur, at the south end of the sea, from wadies ; 
of the eastern mountains, than are found so near j 
together in all Palestine besides” (Phyt. Geoy.l 
p. 234). Mr. Tristram’s observations of the soil| 
below the surface, l>oth at the foot of Jtbtl Umium j 
and in the salt marsh, confirm the theory that the j 
whole region was once fruitful. He says: “We 1 
collected specimens of the soil at the depth of two 
feet from the surface, where it is a rich greasy 
loam, lut strongly impregnated with salt.” “At 
the depth of eighteen inches in the plain, the soil . 
was a fat, greasy loam ” (Irwd of Israel, pp. 322, 1 
335 j. Before this rich alluvial soil was covered 
with the saline incrustation of the marsh and water . 
of the lagoon, we ha\e an image <^thc fertility 
and l»eauty of the whole expanse, in Mr. Tristram’s 
description of the present luxuriance of the oasis on 
the eastern l order: “All teemed with a prodigality 
of life. It was. in fact, a reproduction of the oasis 
of Jericho, in a far more tropical climate, and with 

yet more lavish supply of water JKor| 

three miles we rode through these rich groves,* 
revelling in the tropical verdure and swarming i 
ornithology of its labyrinths” (Ibid. p. 336). 

4. The testimony of unbroken tradition, ancient t 
and modern. Mrabo, Josephus, Tacitus, (jalen, 
Jerome, laiscbius, “medieval historians and pit- ' 
grinis, and modem tojiogmphers, without excep- ( 
tion,” — is the formidable array which Mr. drove j 
proposes to turn aside by an interpretation, plausi- | 
ble in itself, of a single passage of Scripture, , 
which oilers no bar to their unanimous verdict. ; 
and which seems to us even to require it. ( The 
reader will find these cited in the Bibl. Sacra, i 
xxv. 147.) The whole series, of course, does not 
amount to jiositive proof, but it is so universal and 
unvarying that it lias not a little value as cor- 
roborative evidence. 

5. There remains a combined topographical and 
historical argument which to us appears conclusive. 
No event hits perhaps occurred on the glolie more 
fitted to leave a jiermaiieiit scar on its surface than 
the conflagration of the cities of the plain and the 
plain together. ( >f no recorded occurrence except 
perhaps the l>eluge, might we reasonably look for 
clearer traces. It was a catastrophe so dire that 
it became a standing comparison for signal and 
overwhelming destruction, and would naturally 1 
leave a perjetual mark on the valley which l*>re ! 
it. This impression, which every reader would 
receive from the original narrative, is confirmed by 
every succeeding notice of it and of the locality. 
'Hie event occurred al>out nineteen centuries before , 
Christ, and the fertile and populous plain was at i 
once made de^olitc and tenanlless. This is the, 
record: “Then the laird rained uj*on Sodom and j 
upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the lxird | 
out of heaven; and he overt hew those cities, and 
all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, j 
and that which grew u|*>n the ground ” (lien. xix. i 
24, 25;. AU*ut four and a half centuries Liter, 
Moms, warning the Israelites against Hjwstasy, ad- 1 
niwiiishes them that the judgments of God for 
idolatry would make their country so desolate that 
a visitor would find its condition |M>rtra\ed in tho** 
words: “And the whole land thereof is brimstone 
and salt mid burning, that it is not sown, nor 
bearrth, nor any grass growetli therein; like the 
overt hntw of SmIoiu and ( I omorrah, Admah and 
/eUtiiii, which the lxird overthrew in his anger and 
in his wrath” illeut. xxix. 23;. The nl ove is a 
picture of the site o' Sodom as it ap| eared at 
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that period. The testimony which exhibits H SJ 
deserted and desolate in the sulwequeut cw.i-jw* 
as furnished by the prophecies of luuh. Jm*t :*>, 
and Zephaniah, by the apocryphal books erf !.**■* 
and the Wisdom of Solomon, and by the a r ■ t 
authors, Stral*o, Josephus, and Tacitus, tog*' *t 
with the New Testament allusions, are junal 
quoted above, and more ftilly in Bt6L *r ■, m 
146-148. No historic proof can te m< re rVw 
and complete, than that the site of Jv*h*i.. ft l 
the time of its destruction to the t LrisUan m 
and sulatequenlly, was a l. Listed region, an ut:*r 
desolation. 

With these historical and physical del :♦»:> • 
before us, it is only necessary to call atUr.u * •. 
the aspect of the two sitrs to act tie the t 

of identity. The south end of the tra a. *1 ta 
surroundings present at this day such an 
ance as the Scriptural statements wouk: u tu . • l 
expect. The entire southwest mast and * ■ 

territory from »l>ove Stbljeh round to t.'.e vr » 
border of the Ghbr tsSafieh on the extirn^ * 
east, relieved at a single point by the verd .*» 
the small oasis of Z*nc*icaJt % in, and h-** .r»i' 
the time of Sodom’s destrucri'*ii, tt e b *_e 
enthroned desolation. The sombre *tl ire 
desolateness of the whole scene: the *•: ’ 

canic action, or of some similar natural r* r ^ 
sion; the Sodom mountain, a iulha of erwtu. .H 
salt, furrowed into fantastic ridges and p.^irs; * * 
craggy sunburnt precipices and mines «»• i - 
west; the valley below Vsdum, with the n.' 
sand, sulphur, and bitumen, which hare l**x 
washed down the gorges; the niardn |ii*. £ 
the adjacent Sabkah, with its briny dr.. gi 

“destitute of every species of vegetnt re ; . • 

stagnant sea, with its border of «had itr*t« ■* 
the sulphurous odors; “the sterility and ■ 
like solitude” (Robinson); “ de*«Lili«4i, r,*e«***» 
partial, here supreme;" “nothing in tb«- V v -re 
more desolate” (Tristram) : *• live ui » t 
desolation” (Lynch) ; “scorched aid J«- * 
tract” (W.); ** desolation which, peri -»p*. ( » r * 
be exceeded anywliere upon the face «■< tii** r.'* 
(Grove); “ utter and stem deflation, *i>-. w t - 
mind can scarcely conceive” il’orter . iww 
the like features impress all vis. tors as a tt e» 
tnorial of such a catastrophe as tlie m red wt.* re 
have recorded. Whether we acopt or i*«t «* -i - 
localities as particular sites, the /■ ' ■ * * 
most striking confirmation of the luj-rative. 

The more detailed eiplorali-u» «>l the re- t 
confirm the impression which it* g*t*eru *: 
ance conveys. Mr. Tristram, who Ix-stowr*. • 
the whole locality a caretul sciei.tihc rx*n . 
thinks that lie discoverevl in the de?- -ou ** * 

Wady Mohnic it, a broad deep ravine at tie i*' 
end of Jtbtl I V'/um, trace* ot the agviKy * 
dot roved the cities. He s»y*: — 

“ There are exposed on tl*e %. ies i/ the w 
and chiefly on the south, large n i*.-e» o' l : • •* 
ming h**l with gravel. These over.^* a th:n «-ln* 
of sulphur, which again overt r* a t) . k *tr ’ 
of sand, so strongly impregnated with *- 
tliat it yields pi.werful funie* < n fwu g • - * » 
over a hot coal. Many great I K<k* 3 i.f 
men have leen wartied down tie gorge. • 
scatteretl on the plain Inkiw, akrng with ‘ .* 
lmulders and other traces »»< tre*iei*dfre* f 
The phenomenon connnetice* h’ tuit La if a * * 
from whiir the wrady opens up iwi the [ T- ' 
may lie traced at imgulmr iiitrmls far nra y * 
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mM farther up. The bitumen has many small 
eater-worn stones and pebbles embedded in it.” 
•Again, the bitumen, unlike that which we pick 
op oo the shore, is strongly impregnated with sul- 
phur, and fields an overpowering sulphurous odor; 
show all, it is calcined, and bears the marks of 
hating been subjected to extreme beat.” 

u 1 have a great dread of seeking forced cor- 
roborations of Scriptural statements from ques- 
tionable physical evidence, for the skeptic is apt to 
imagine that when lie has refuted the wrong argu- 
ment adduced in support of a Scriptural statement, 
be has refuted the Scriptural statement itself ; but, 
«o far as I can understand this deposit, if there be 
un physical evidence left of the catastrophe which 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, or of similar 
‘St-uiTence*, we have it here. The whole apjiear- 
urft points to a shower of hot sulphur and an 
irruption of bitumen upon it, which would nat- 
urally lie calcined and impregnated by its fumes; 
jud this at a geologic period quite subsequent to 
dJ the diluvial and alluvial action of which we 
tuie such abundant evidence. The vestiges remain 
exactly as the list relics of a snow-drift remain in 
•prog — an atmospheric deposit. The catastrophe ! 
moat hate been since the formation of the wady, I 
wnce the deposition of the marl, and while the 
WiUx was at its present level; therefore probably 
daring tlie historic period ” ( Ijind of Israel , pp. 
*•>4-357 ). 

Our only surprise is, that the intelligent ob- 
•tner who finds these probable tokens “of the 
‘austropbe which destroyed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah” in the very locality near which on other 
.rends we think these cities must have stood, 

• t siid himself place them full fifty miles distant. 
He has proved to his own satisfaction that the 
•wok r which A brail am saw ascended from the 
northern end of the sea; but if his interesting 
d-sewery is reliable, there must have been some 
- stucAe.” as well as “extreme heat,*’ at the south- 
mi aid. If in these and similar features we have 
ph\ evidence of the visitation which de- 
tfrvTed Sodom, we have just such material pho- 
to lens as we should naturally look for in a terri- 
tory which bad l*ecn the theatre of such a catas- 
trophe, and whose subsequent condition hod been 
derriisrd in the passages which have been cited.® 
We turn now to the other proposed site, the 
OADtry north of the sea, and we find neither 
name* of the places nor traces of the events em- 
v rvrrd in the Scriptural record. Instead of a 
tantury »e.tf bed as by hot thunderbolts, we find a 
dwtrict teeming with all the elements of fruitful- 
■m In tlie very year that Moses describes the 
the destroyed cities as brimstone and salt 
o/d burning. Joshua brings the hosts of Israel to 
t> territory which Mr. Grove proposes as the site 
d th«e cities, and finds there forests of palm and 
frki* of barley, “old corn and parched com,” sup- 
of grain and fruit for the multitude, which 
«a’ie them to dispense with the manna. Through 
tie succeeding centuries important cities stood on 
th.* territory. It was here that the assembled 
o»t ion. with sacrificial offerings and rejoicings, in- 
Saul with tlie kingdom (1 Sam. xi. 15); 
here were gathered schools of the prophets (2 
t n. 5, iv. 38). Josephuk gives glowing descrip- 


* # We ham private advices that Mr. Tristram has 
wlaqaiahel the theory respecting the site of the 
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lions of the exuberant productiveness of this very 
district, speaks of the variety of its trees and herbs, 
and refers to the revenue which it yielded (Ant. xv 
4, § 2), describes it as the garden of Palestine, 
and even calls it a “ divine region ” (B. J. iv. 8, 
§ 3). This plain or valley is now marked by a 
belt of luxuriant vegetation along the sweet waters 
of the river, while the interval between it and the 
highlands on each side, though arid in the dry 
season from the great heat, and presenting from 
this cause broad, desolate strips, is yet susceptible 
of irrigation and high cultivation. Not a token 
do we find here either of the awful catastrophe in 
which the guilty cities, with the plain on which 
they stood, ere consumed, or of the perpetual 
desolation which subsequently brooded over the 
scene. We find the opposite ; and in contrast with 
the descriptions which we have given of travellers 
who have visited the district south of the sea we 
quote the expression of the latest visitor to the 
district north of it who refers to “the verdant 
meadows on each side” (Porter, Bashan , p. 112). 

Can there be a question which of these two sites 
is, and which is not, that of the historic Sodom? 
This combined topographical and historical argu- 
ment against the pretensions of the new site, and 
iu favor of the identity of the old, appears to us as 
conclusive as it well could be with reference to an 
event which occurred nearly four thousand years 
ago, decisive in itself, and jointly with other proofs 
potent enough to silence discussion. S. W. 

SOD'OMA ( 'XiHofui : Sodoma). Rom. ix. 29. 
In this place alone the Authorized Version has fol- 
lowed the Greek and Vulgate form of the well- 
known name Sodom, which forms the subject of 
the preceding article. The passage* is a quotation 
from (s. t 9. The form employed in the Penta- 
teuch, and occasionally in the other books of the 
A. V. of 1611 is Sodome, but tlie name is now 
universally reduced to Sodom, except In the one 
passage quoted above. G. 

SOD'OMITES (tro^; D'tth;? [see below]: 
scat-tutor effeminntut). This word does not denote 
the inhabitants of Sodom (except only in 2 Esdr. 
vii. 36) nor their descendants; but is employed in 
the A. V. of the Old lest ament for those who 
practiced as a religious rite the abominable and un- 
natural vice from which the inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrah have derived their lasting infamy. 
It occurs in Deut. xxiii. 17 ; IK. xiv. 24, xv. 12, 
xxii. 46; 2 K. xxiii. 7; and Job xxxvi. 14 (mar- 
gin). The Hebrew word Kadtsh is said to be 
derived from a root kadash, which (strange as it 
may appear) means “pure,”aud thence “holy.” 
The words sneer in I^atin, and “devoted” in our 
Hanguage, have also a double meaning, though the 
, subordinate signification is not so absolutely con- 
trary to the principal one as it is in the ca3e of 
kndtsh. “ Tliis dreadful ‘ consecration,’ or rather 
desecration, was spread in different forms over Phce- 
nicia, Syria, Phrygia, Assyria, Babylonia. Ash- 
taroth, the Greek Astarte, was its chief object.” 
It appears also to have been established at Rome, 
1 where its victims were called Galli (not from Gallia, 
but from the river Gallus in Bithynia). There is 
an instructive note on the subject in Jerome's 
Comm, on Hos. iv. 14. 


cities to which be had published his assent, and now 
accepts the other vie.v. \V. 
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The translators of the Septuagint, with that 
anxiety to soften and conceal obnoxious expressions, 
which has lieen often noticed as a characteristic of 
,heir version, have, iu all cases hut one, a\ oi« !♦*« 1 
rendering Kndrsh by its ostensible meaning. In 
the first of the passages cited above they give a 
double translation, vopvtvwr and TiKitrudufyos 
(initiated). In the second avvSftr/ios (a con- 
spiracy, perhaj»s reading "MZ'P). In the t 
tAv reAc-rdr (sacrifices). In the fourth the Vat 
MS. omits it, and the Alex, has rov Jv&iriWay- 
ficvou- In the fifth Tuty KoSijtrqu.: and in flu 
sixth fab ayytKuy. 

There is a feminine equivalent to Kadesh. name- 
ly, KtvUsiiah. This is found in (ien. xxxviii. 21. 
22; Dent, xxiii. 17, and IIos. iv. 14. In each of 
these cases it throws a new light on the j«o- _<• 
to renu*mlx*r that these women were (if the expres- 
sion may be allowed) the priestesses of a rcl • 
not plying for hire, or merely instruments for grat- 
ifying passing lust. Such ordinary pr* 
are tailed by the name zonahs* The *• slr.mge 
women” of Prov. ii. 1U, &c., were foreigners, c *- 
roth. G. 

soiroMmsH sea, the (.umr s * /- 

miticum ), 2 Esdr. v. 7; meaning the head >• >. 
It is the only instance iu the books of the < >1*1 
Testament, New Testament, or Apocnpha, ot an 
approach to the inaccurate mo*lern opinion 
connects the salt lake with the destruction of ><»d- 
om. The name may, however, arise here • 
from Sodom having lieen situated near the lake 

G. 

* SOLDIER [Akms; Army.] 
SOLOMON (nbbtr, Shebninh [> 

pacific] : 2aA«/xaJ»', l.XX.; 2oAoawv, N. I 
Joseph.: Saltmm). 

I. Name. — The changes of pronunciation an- 
worth noticing. We lose something ot the drguitv 
of the name when it passes from the measured 
stateliness of the Hebrew to the anajiest - 

N. T., or the tribrach of our common - 
Such changes are perhaps inevitable wherever a 
name becomes a household word in successive gen- 
erations, just as that of Fr.e lercich tidenti I in 
meaning with Solomon) passes into l-re-nrick. 
The feminine form of the word (SaAa-ur; 
the long \owel in the N. T. It :ip|*-ai-s. tb< igb 
with an altered souml, in the Araliio >n/< i 

II. M attriaU. — (1.) The comparative -< u n 
ness of historical data fora life of Solomon is 
significant. While that of I>a\id occupies 1 Sam. 
xvi.-xxxi. ; 2 Sam. i.-xxiv. ; 1 K. i., ii.: 
x.-xxix. ; that of Solomon fills only the « ! o n 
chapters 1 K. i.-xi., and the nine 2 <‘br. i -ix. 
T'lie compilers of those l>ooks felt, as by a true 
inspiration, that the wanderings, wars, and suffer- 
ing* of David were letter titled for the instrm ii n 
of after ages than the magnificence of lii> •> n 
They manifestly give extracts onlv from 
works which wen* before them. “ The l-ook of (Iu* 
Acts of Solomon” (1 K. xi. 41); “The book of 


Natlian the prophet, the hook of Ahijxh the Ski 
Ionite, the vision* of Id do the seer ” »2 dr. tx 
21)). Those w hich they do give, hear, with vfcal 
for the historian is a disproportionate fuQnem, m 
the early glories of his reign, and •peak but filth 
(those in 2 ( hr. not at all) of its Liter mm and 
misfortunes, and we are consequently — to 
follow the annaU of Solomon step by step. 

( 2. ) F.w aid, with his usual fondness for aaaigritof ; 
different portions of each book of the O- T. to a 
series of successive editors, goes through the pw 
cess here with much ingenuity, but without soy 
very satisfactory result (GVarAjVAfe, iii. I 

A more interesting inquiry would be, to wbch of 
the books above named we maj refer the «rc \ 
which the compilers have put together. W't | 

1 probably not be far wrong in thinking of Xtiua, 
fiir advanced in life at the commeiwenient of Lbs 
reign, David’s chief adviser during the xemrx in ; 
which he was ab*orled in the details of the T«a- 
pic and its ritual, himself a prient (l k it.I a I 
//tA., comp. Evald, iii. 116), as having written tto 
account of the accession of Solomon ami the defe- 
cation of the Temple (1 K. L-riil. 66; 2<hr. b- 

viii. 15). Tlie prayer of Solomon, so foHj r r y » 
duced, and so obviously precomputed, n«y torn 

| lieen written under bis guidance. To Ahi§afc tto 
Sbilonite, active at tlie close of the reign, CP* 
i some time alter J»ro!»oam*s accession, we may n 
crilie the short record of tlie sin of £«4oaro, ud 
| of the revolution to which he himself had *» hrjrf* 
contributed (l K. xi.). From the book of the Adi 
* of Solomon came probably the nitscellaixons tatto 
as to the commerce and splendor of bis mgu .1 £ 

ix. ll)-x. 29). 

(3.) Ite*idcs the direct history of thr O. T. m 
may find some material* for the life of SAa*«u a I 
the books that l«ear bis name, and in the pmtoa 
which are referred, mi good grounds, to hh bw 
l»*. ii., xlv., Ixxii., cxxvii. Whatever d-«ul«to u*t 
bang over the date an*l authorship of Ixclrodto 
| and the Song of Songs, we tuay at Irato «* ii 
them the reflection of Lite thoughts ami lr . r»»rf 
bis reign. If we accept the latest date vh»*to 
cent criticism ha* assigned to them, they «hdto> ] 
r.itely work up materials which wens areem-ifc to 
the writers, atid are not accessible to us tf to 
! refer them in their sul*tai»or, following thr judg- 
ment of the most advanced Sbeuiitic 
the Solomonic period itself, they then cour <4to 
u* with all the freshneto and \ividneaa <-( erkw 
jxjrnrv evidence i Ib-nau, Hist, dts hia^wi ^*1 
Ip. 131 )S 

(4.) Other materials are tjot very snatv Tto 
history of Josephus is, fur the tu*»t part, mfe • 1 
loose and inaccurate paraph rue of the UL f oar* 

| live. In him, and in tlie mon? erudite a«»«wgto% | 
Christian writers we find some framer.?* to ito | 
history not without their value, extra* u »**» to 
chives alleged to exist at Tyre in the firs* eratoy j 
of the Christian era, and from lire Ptwrusdna kto 
tones of Menander and I>ius (Joa. .4*1 sin i. | •• 

5, § 3), from F.iqiolefmM (Kuseb. Pn*pL /r*v-ito J 


o In 1 K. xxii. 38 the word znnmk is ren i*t. ) 
v armor *’ It fchnuld be "harlot*” — "and f • 
lot* w a* lied th»-ni*el ve* there" (early in the <n i 
a* was their rii*toni. adds l’ro* opius of U.i.i 
I.XX have rendered tins correct Iv . 

b The eon trust present**! hv t)ie Aj**>cnplm 
ture of .lew*. I'iiri«tnns. Moli.untn^l.ui 1 *, alumni i - in 
p*eudon\ uious work* and ie^ecl.* gntlienng r . il 


the name of Solomon io»/r*), bat havtnf b*rf> «to 
coniK-ction with Dwrtd, Is at ooc# tonkmc **4 to 

struetiro. 

c The weight of Renan's juJ f x a— » to b HI* fe 
mini«he<t by the fact that he had jertieteo 
KrrlwmtM to the tunc of Aifxandcr (to d e w f d* 

rir.% Out. p. 102). 
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20 K from Alexander Polyhistor, Menander, and 
Lkittti (Clem. AL Strom, i. 21). Writers such as 
U)«e were of course only compilers at second- 
hand, hut they probably had access to some earlier 
documents which have now perished. 

CM The legends of later oriental literature will 
;Lnu a distinct notice. All that they contribute 
to history is the help they give us in realizing the 
iDftre*iiou made hy the colossal greatness of Solo- 
iw-n, as in earlier and later times by that of Nim- 
r«l and Alexander, on the minds of meu of many 
countries and through mauy ages. 

ill. Kiucn:im. — (1.) The student of the life 
■ ( Solomon must take as bis starting-point the 
■»r utmtances of his birth. He was the child of 
• til’s oM age, the last-bom of all his sons (l Chr. 
- 5° His mother had gained over David a two- 
l*d p»wer: first, as the object of a passionate, 
ttio'i'jk guilty Lve; and next, as the one person to 
■Lorn, in his repentance, he could make something 
Ue restitution. The mouths that preceded his 
tirUi were for the conscience-stricken king a time 
c4 ■elj-aldsement. The birth itself of the child 
wbu «i* to replace the one that had been smitten 
omit hare been looked for as a pledge of pardon 
and a sign of hojie l*he feelings of the king and 
uf bis prophet- guide expressed themselves in the 
um with winch they welcomed it. The yeani- 
a^iof the “man of war,*’ who “had shed much 
1***1," for a time of pence — yearnings which 
Ud dwwn themselves before, when he gave to his 
L.jd *gq the name of Ab-salom (= father of 
►* . now led him to give to the new-born infant 

«*■ name of Solomon (Shelnmoh = the peaceful 
*** . Nathan, with a marked reference to the 
p-ni/nguf the king's own name (=the darling, 
l*-p>veti one), takes another form of the same 
word, and join* it, after the growing custom of the 
t.iue, with the name of Jehovah. David had been 
l*hr darling of his people. Jedid-j&h (the name 
wu owned for the purpose) should be the darling 
^ the l>>r.l. (2 Sam. xii. 24, 25. ft See Jedi- 

WAH; and Fwald, iii. 215.) 

The influences to which the childhood of 
s-Joiinm was thus exposed must have contributed 
hr.'rij to determine the character of his after 
jran. rhe inquiry, what was the education which 
n wl in such wonderful contrasts, — a wisdom 
and perhaps since, unparalleled, — a sensual- 
• } bke that of lands c XV., cannot but be instruc- 
ts. Ine three influences which must have en- 
t-tr-l m.M largely into that education were those 
Ns fuller, his mother, and the teacher under 
eliarge he was placed from his earliest in- 
2 Mm. xii. 25). 

• The fact just stated, that a prophet-priest 
*u made the special instructor, indicates the 
earnest wish that this child at least sliould 
*• ir»4ected against the evils which, then and af- 
showed tlieraselves in his elder sons, and 
«* worthy of the name he bore. At first, appar- 
“■tiy, there was no distinct purpose to make him 
** beir. Absalom is still the king's favorite son 
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(2 Sam. xiii. 37, xviii. 33; — is looked on by the 
people as the destined successor (2 Sam. xiv. 13, 
xv. 1-6). The death of Absalom, when Solomon 
was about ten years old, left the place vacant, and 
David, passing over the claims of all his elder sons, 
those by Bathsheba included, guided by the influ- 
ence of Nathan, or by his own discernment of the 
gifts and graces which were tokens of the love of 
Jehovah, pledged his word in secret to Bathsheba 
that he, and no other, should be the heir (1 K. i. 
13). 'Fhe words which were spoken somewhat 
l iter, express, doubtless, the purpose which guided 
him throughout (1 Chr. xxviii. 9, 20). His son’s 
life sliould not be as his own had been, one of hard- 
ships and wars, dark crimes and passionate repent- 
ance, but, from first to last, be pure, blameless, 
peaceful, fulfilling the ideal of glory and of right- 
eousness, after which he himself had vainly striven. 
The glorious visions of Ps lxxii. may be looked on 
as the prophetic expansion of those hopes of his 
old age. So far, all was well. But we may not 
ignore the fact, that the later )ears of David's life 
presented a change for the worse, as well as for the 
better. His sin, though forgiven, left behind it 
the Nemesis of an enfeebled will and a less gener- 
ous activity. The liturgical element of religion 
Ijecomes, after the first passionate outpouring of 
l*s. li., unduly predominant. He lives to amass 
treasures and materials for the Temple which he 
may not build (1 Chr. xxii. 5, 14). He plans with 
bis own hands all the details of its architecture (1 
Chr. xxviii. 19). He organizes on a scale of elab- 
orate magnificence all the attendance of the priest- 
hood and the choral sendees of the Invites (1 Chr. 
xxiv., xxv.). But, meanwhile, his duties as a kiug 
are neglected. He no longer sits in the gate to do 
judgment (2 Sam. xv. 2, 4). He leaves the sin of 
Ainnon unpunished, “ because he loved him, for he 
was his first-born ” (l.XX. of 2 Sam. xiii. 21). 
The hearts of the people fall away from him. First 
Absalom, and then Sheba, become formidable rivals 
<2 Sam. xv. 6, xx. 2). The history of the number- 
ing of the people (2 Sam. xxiv., 1 Chr. xxi.) im- 
plies the purpose of some act of despotism, a poll- 
tax, or a conscription (2 Sain. xxiv. 9 makes the 
latter the more probable), such as startled all bis 
older and more experienced counsellors. If, in 
“ the last words of David ” belonging to this period, 
there is the old devotion, the old hungering alter 
righteousness (2 Sam. xxiii. 2-5), there is also — 
first generally {ibid. 6, 7 ), and afterwards resting 
on individual offenders (1 K. ii. 5-8) — a more 
passionate desire to punish those who had wronged 
him, a painful recurrence of vindictive thoughts for 
offenses which he hail once freely forgiven, and 
which were not greater than his own. We cannot 
rest in the t>elief that his influence over his son's 
character was one exclusively for good. 

(4.) In eastern countries, and under a s\>tem 
of polygamy, the son is more dependent, even than 
elsewhere, on the character of the mother. The 
history of the Jewish monarchy furnishes many 
instances of that dependence. It recognizes it in 


1 Ths narrative of 2 Sam. xll. leaves, it is true, a 
•flnvot unprwdoo. On the other hand, ths order of 
*** name* in 1 Ohr. iii. 6, is otherwise unaccountable. 
li-Uoetij states it (Ant. vii. 14. $ 2). 

4 Amor-ling to the received interpretation of Prov. 
i>xi L his mother also contributed an Ideal name, 
k-moei ' _ in (Jod. Deodatus). the dedicated one (comp. 
**»14 fW Bmc* |v 178). On this hypothesis the 


reproof was drawn forth by the king's intemperance 
and seusuality. In contrast to what his wives were, 
she draws the picture of what a pattern wife ought to 
be (Pineda, i. 4). 

c Uere also the epithet " le bien-aime ” reminds t*». 
no lees than Jedidiah, of the terrible Irony of History 
for those who abuse gifts au-J forfeit a vocation. 
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the care with which it records the name of each 
monarch's mother. Nothing that we know of 
Bathsheba leads us to think of her as likely to 
mould her son's inind and heart to the higher 
forms of goodness. She offers no resistance to the 
king's passion (Kwald, iii. 211). She makes it a 
stepping-stone to power. She is a ready accom- 
plice in the scheme by which her shame was to 
have leen concealed. Doubtless she too was sor- 
rowful ami penitent when the rebuke of Nathan 
was followed by her child's death (2 Sam. xii. 24), 
but the after- history shows that the grand -daugh- 
ter of Ahithophel [Baths>iieha] had inherited not 
a little of his character. A willing adulteress, who 
had become devout, but bad not ceased to le am- 
bitious, could hardly be more, at the best, than 
the Madame de Maintenon of a king, whose con- 
trition and piety were rendering him unlike his 
former self, unduly passive in the hands of others. 

(5.) What was likely to l»e the influence of the 
prophet to whose care the education of Solomon 
was confided? (Nth. of 2 Sam. xii. 2o.) We 
know, 1km ond all doubt, that be could speak bold 
aud faithful words when they were needed (2 Sam. 
vii. 1-17, xii. 1-14). Ihit this power, belongin'.: 
to moments or messages of special inspiration, does 
not involve the permanent fiossession of a clear- 
sighted wisdom, or of aims uniformly high; and 
we in vain search the later years of David's reign 
for any proof of Nathan's activity for good. He 
gives himself to the work of writing the annals of 
David’s reign (1 Chr. xxix. 29). lie places his 
own sons in the way of being the companions and 
counsellors of the future king (1 K. iv. 5). The 
absence of his name from the history of the ‘* num- 
bering,” and tin* fact that the census was followed 
early in the reign of Solomon by heavy burdens 
and a forced service, almost lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the prophet had acquiesced a in a measure 
which had in view the magnificence of the Temple, 
and that it was left to David’s own heart, returning 
to its better impulses (2 Sam. xxiv. 10), and to an 
older ami less courtly prophet, to protest against 
an act which liegun in pride and tended to oppres- 
sion. ^ 

(0.) Under these influences the boy grew up. 
At the age of ten or eleven he must have passed 
through the revolt of Absalom, aud shared his 
father’s exile (2 Sam. xv. 16). He would be 
taught all that priests, or Invites, or prophets had 
to teach: music and song; the Book of the low 
of the lx>rd, in such portions aud in rucIi forms as 
were then current; the “ proverbs of the ancients,” 
which bis father hail l>ecn wont to quote <1 Nun. 
xxiv. 13); probably also a literature which has 
survived only in fragments; the IV»ok of dasher, 
the ujirigbt ones, the heroes of the people; the 
Book of the Wars of the laird: the wisdom, oral 
or written, of the « ages of his own tribe, Heman, 
aud hlli.ui, and Calml. and Darda (1 Chr. ii. 6), 
who contributed so largely to the noble hymns of 
this period (IV Ixxxviii., Ixxxix.), and were incor- 
porated, probably, into the choir of the Tabernacle 
(Kw.tld, iii. 3.'».>). The growing intercourse of 
Israel with the l’heenieians would lead naturally to 
a wider knowledge of the outlying world and its 


wonders than had fallen to his father’s lot \<- 
mi ralde, however, as all this was, a tbepbm' .it 
like his father’s, furnished, we max believe, s vtt n 
education for the kingly calling (IV Ixxvm. To. * . . 
Bom to the purple, there was the ineriul le r.** .f 
a selfish luxury. Cradled in liturgies, trios-. t„ 
think chiefly of the magnificent “ pnUee o< 
hovah (1 Chr. xxix. 19) of which be was to it* 
builder, there was the danger, first, of an 
formalism, and then of ultimate indifference 

IV. Acctuiun . — (1.) The feel lei k-m ol |Kv ”• 
old age led to an attempt which might bur 
prived Solomon of the throne his DC «t .]*>< r 
for him. Adonyah, next in order of 1. ri^ to \ - 
salom, like Absalom “was a goodiv man ’ 1 fcL 

i. C), in full maturity of years, lacked by the «t 
of the king's friends and counted* rs, Jo*.,* v*. 
Abiathar, and by all the sons of ltovid. wLo k« .m. 
with jealousy, the latter on the obvious ti,<*og.., r ; 
as yet declared preference of the latr*»~l«rr. • * 
the former on the growing influence of »br - :. 
counsellors who were most in the king* u. * 
Nathan, Zadok, and Beuaiah. Koik’ving ii t « 
steps of Absalom, he assumed the kir.glv stair * a 
chariot and a body-guard; and l>a\td, more imv* 
than ever, looked on in silence At Lost a t,* .- 
chosen for openly proclaiming him u in; l 
solemn feast at Kx-Kvh;kl was to ir. lugu^t* * * 
new reign. All were invited to it but tl* ** w . 
it was intended to displace. It wras rwT'.w’ • 
those whose interests were endangered. I \ k~ c- 
parcntly by two of David’s surviving rk.rr ir * ■«-» 
i Kwald, iii. 266; 1 Chr. ii. 13, 14 , to Use jr : t 
measures. Bathsheba and Natl an t«-.k c* 
together. The king was reminded of t 1 * o*u i 
virtual alidication was pressed upon h.t.i a* t: r 
means by which the succession of hi* favor •• - 
could lie secured. The whole thing wa* o. . • 
with wonderful rapidity. Hiding on the r 
well known as helonging to the king. sir. . o- » 
Nathan the prophet, and Zadok the * >i 

more iiu|K>rtAnt still, by the king's ^ • . « 

of the thirty Gibboriiu, or mighty men 1 K. v . *. 
33', and the body-guard of the t tcrv<\. »**» v * 
Pelet bites (mercenaries, and there!'. re rot ! * mi. 
the contagion of popular ferhng m <ut tV 
mand of Benaiah ihim«elf, like Xath.m .-*»•: /» « 
of the sons of Aaron he went down to 4 • i ii* • s . . 
was proclaimed and anointed king.* 1W 
of his followers fell on the startl'd rur* of to*- - #<••* 
at Adonijah't banquet. Happdv they sere a* * t 
committed to no overt act, and tnev ui.it -- 
ture on one now. (hie by one thev n*e k- i - 
jiarted. The plot had failed. ’I he f»eu ur * *. 
ftttnt of Nathan and Ruth*hel«a boil **. 
ful. Such incident* are common «** ugi • * 
history of eastern monarchies. Thev are « 
followed by a massacre of the dcVat-d p-.". * 
Adouijah expected *ueh an issue. ai*l 
at the horns of the altar. In this iuOv.t, t-w 
ever, the voung conquen»r used his tnu< ns «r**r 
ously. Ilie lives both of Adonijah and i t* isr «c* 
were spared, at least for a time. b»i t *** 
done hurriedly was done afterwards in bi n • • 
form. Solomon was presented to a great gat 
of all the notables of Israel, with a art . a 


a Joseph ur, with hS« usual inaccuracy, substitutes I c According to la Ur Jewish tsarbntf a was 

Nathan for (tad iu his narrative t.Ant. vii. 13. § 2). | not anointed when bs soreweded hte feu*«r. c a rw y a m 

b We reirret to find our«elves unable to follow tSwald ths case of a previous tasurpatiow or s •IsfuN r» 
in hia hiifh estimate of the old age of David, and, I cession (Otho, Laot-Ratto*. a. v. "Iu V 
rousequrutlv , of JVolumoo * education. j 
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vbieb the old king announced what wag, to big 
mind, the programme of the new reign, a time of 
peace and pientj, of a stately worship, of devotion 
to Jehovah- A few months more, and Solomon 
fcxmd himself, bj his father’s death, the sole oc- 
cupant of the throne. 

-2.) The position to which he succeeded was 
cr.i^ue. Never before, and never after, did the 
kingdom of Israel take its place among the great 
monarchies of the East, able to ally itself, or to 
cor. tend on equal terms with Egypt or Assyria, 
anything from the River (Euphrates) to the l>order 
H Egypt. from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of 
Aka a, receiving annual tributes from many stib- 
j^-t princes. Large treasures accumulated through 
nunt tears were at his disposal.® The people, with 
tv exception of the tolerated worship in high 
places, were true servants of Jehovah. Knowl- 
edge, art. music, poetry, had received a new im- 
pure. and were moving on with rapid steps, to such 
pfrti-f non as the age and the race were capable of 
a* '.lining. We may rightly ask — what manner 
i man he was, outwardly and inwardly, who at 
the age of nineteen or twenty, was called to this 
rtorious sovereignty? We have, it is true, no 
direct description in this case as we hare of the 
rariier kings. There are, however, materials for 
up the gap. The wonderful impression which 
made upon all who came near him may 
veil lead us to hrlieve that with him, as with Saul 
and l hand, Absalom and Adonijah, as with most 
txijfr favorite princes of eastern |>eopIes. there must 
hare teen the fascination and the grace of a noble 
rresence. Whatever higher mystic meaning may 
•e Lt«nt in Ps. xlv., or the Song of Songs, we are 
ih but compelled to think of them as having had, 
X least, a historical starting-point. They tell us 
tf one who was, in the eyes of the men of his own 
“ fairer than the children of men,” the face 
-bright and ruddy” os his father’s (('ant. v. 10; 
1 Sim. xvii. 42', bushy locks, dark as the raven’s 
wing, yet not without a golden glow, 6 the eyes 
idu “tbe eyes of doves,” the “countenance as 
Lebanon, excellent as the cedars,” “ the chiefest 
MTMig ten thousand, the altogether lovely ” (Cant. 
V-10;. Add to this all gifts of a noble, far-reach- 
;«t intellect, large and ready sympathies, a playful 
aid genial humor, the lips “full of grace,” the 
wol “ anointed ” as “ with the oil of gladness ” 
Pv xlv.), and we may form some notion of what 
the king was like in that dawn of his golden 
fri mm.* 


• Tb* stuns mentioned are (1) the publio funds for 
bai4h»g the Temple, 100,000 talents (kikarim) of gold 
■ad IJWO.'CO of silver: (2) David's private offerings, 
M*> talent# of gold and 7.000 of silver. Besides these, 
jug* nuns of unknown amount were believed to have 

rtnred up in the sepulchre of David. 3,000 talents 
•n* taken from it by Hyrcanus (Jos. Am. vii. 15, § 
1 vitL ft. | 4, xvi. 7, $ 1). 

* sprinkled with gold dust, as was the hair 
tb* youths who waited on him (Joe. Ant. vill. 7, § 3), 

«r dyed with henna (Michael!*, Not. in Lowth, Prat. 
U-ii 

e It w(U be seen that we adopt the scheme of the 
hcnaUst school, Boesuet, Lowth, Michael is, rather 
thaa that of the more recent critics, Ewald, Renan, 
Gtashwf. Ingeniously as the idea is worked out we 
wan e * Mag ourselves to believe that a drama, be- 
fcughif to the literature of the northern kingdom, not 
to that of Judah, holding up Solomon to ridicule as 
to earn O c en tt oo s and unsuccessful, would have been 
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(3.) The historical starting-point of the Song of 
Songs just spoken of connects itself, in all prob* 
ability, with the earliest facts in the history of the 
new reign. The narrative, as told in 1 K. ii. is 
not a little perplexing. Bathsheba, who had before 
stirred up David against Adonijah, now appears as 
interceding for him, begging that Abishag the 
Shunamite, the virgin concubine of David, might 
he given him as a wife. Solomon, who till then 
had professed the profoundest reverence for his 
mother, his willingness to grant her anything, sud- 
denly flashes into fiercest wrath at this. The peti- 
tion is treated as part of a conspiracy in whieh joab 
and Abiathar are sharers. Benainh is once more 
called in. Adonijah is put to death at once. Joab 
is slain even within the precincts of the Tabernacle, 
to which he had fled as an asylum. Abiathar is 
deposed, and exiled, sent to a life of poverty and 
shame (IK. ii. 31-36), and the high priesthood 
transferred to another family more ready than be 
had i>een to pass from the old order to the new, 
and to accept the voices of the prophets as greater 
than the oracles which had belonged exclusively to 
the priesthood [comp. Ukim ani> Tiium.mim]. 
The facts have, however, an explanation. Mr. 
Grove’s ingenious theory identifying Abishag with 
the heroine of the Song of Songs [Siiulamitk], 
resting, as it must do, on its own evidence, has this 
further merit, that it explains the phenomena here. 
The passionate love of Solomon for “ the fairest 
among women,” might well lead the queen-mother, 
hitherto supreme, to fear a rival influence, and to 
join in any scheme for its renewal. The king’s 
vehement abruptness is. in like manner, accounted 
for. He sees in the request at once an attempt to 
deprive him of the woman he loves, and a plot to 
keep him still in the tutelage of childhood, to entrap 
him into admitting his elder brother's right to the 
choicest treasnreof his father's harem, and therefore 
virtually to the throne, or at least to a regency in 
which he would have his own partisans as counsel- 
lors. With a keen-sighted promptness he crushes 
the whole scheme. He gets rid of a rival, fulfills 
David's dying counsels as to Joab, and asserts his 
own indejicndeiice. Soon afterwards an opportunity 
is thrown in his way of getting rid of one [Siiimki], 
who had been troublesome before, and might be 
troublesome again. He presses the letter of a com- 
pact against a man who by his infatuated disregard 
of it seemed given over to destruction < (1 K. ii. 
36-46). There is, however, no needless slaughter. 
The other “ sons of David ” are still spared, and 


treasured up by the Jews of the Captivity, and re- 
ceived by the Scribes of the Great Synagogue as by, 
or at least, in honor of Solomon (comp. Kenan, La 
Cnntique drs Canth/tres, pp. 91, 95). We follow the 
Jesuit Pineda (D f r'bos Salom. iv. 3) in applying the 
language of the Shulsmlte to Solomon's personal ap 
poarance, but not in his extreme minuteness 

The hypothesis is, however, not altogether new 
It was held by some of the llteralist historical school 
of Theodore of Mop?ue*tia (not by Theodore himself; 
comp, his fragments in Migne, Ixvi. 699), and as such 
is anathematised by Theodoret of Cyrus (Pro/, in 
Cnnt. Catttir.). The latter, believing the Song of 
Solomon to have been supernaturally dictated to Ezra, 
could admit no Interpretation but the mystical (comp. 
Ginsburg, Song of So 1 , p. 66). 

e An elaborate vindication of Solomon's conduct !n 
this matter may be fonnd in Menthen’s Thesaurus, I * 
Slisser, Diss. ds SaJom. jnoetssu contra Sttimei. 
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one of them, Nathan, become* the head of a dis- 
tinct family (Zcch. xii. 12), which ultimately fills 
up the failure of the direct succession (Luke lii. 31). 
As he punishes his father's enemies, he also shows 
k indue* to the friends who had been faithful to 
him. Chimham, (he son of llarzillai, apparently 
receive* an inheritance near the city of David, and 
prolmbly in the reign of Solomon, displays his in- 
herited hospitality hy building a caravanserai for 
the strangers whom the fame and wealth of Sol- 
omon drew to Jerusalem (2 Sam. xix. 31-10; 1 K. 
ii. 7; Jer. xli. 17; Ewald, (jesch . iii. 274; Prvph. 
ii. 191). 

V. Fort iyn Policy. — (1.) The want of sufficient 
dnV i for a continuous history has been already no- 
ticed. AH that we have are — (o.) The duration 
of the reign. 40 years « (1 K. xi. 42). (6.) The 

commencement of the Temple in the 4th, its com- 
pletion in the 11th year of his reign (1 K. vi. 1, 37, 
38). (c.) The commencement of his own palace in 
the 7th, its completion in the 20th year (1 K. vii. 
1; 2 ( hr. vii*. 1). (</.) The conquest of ilamatb- 

Zoltah, and the consequent foundation of cities in 
the region north of Palestine after the 20th year 
(2 ('hr. viii. 1-6). With materials so scanty as 
these, it will be better to group the chief facts in 
an order which will best enable us to appreciate 
their significance. 

(2. ) FyypL — The first act of the foreign policy of 
the new reign must have been to most Israelites a 
very startling one. He made affinity with l'haraoh, 
king of Egypt. He married Pharaoh's daughter 
(1 K. iii. I). 6 Since the time of the Exodus there 
had l»een no intercourse between the two countries. 
David and bis counsellors had taken no steps to 
promote it. Egypt bail probably taken part in 
assisting Edom in its resistance to David (1 ( hr. 
xi. 23; Ewald, iii. 182), and had received Hadad, 
the prince of Edom, with royal honors. 'Hie king 
had given him his wife's sister in marriage, and 
adopted hi* sou into his own family (IK. xi. 14- 
20). These steps indicated a purpose to support 
him at *ome future time more actively, and Sol- 
omon'* proposal of marriage was probably intended 
to counteract it. It was at tbe time so far suc- 
cessful, that when Hadad, on hearing of the death 
of the dreaded lenders of the armies of Israel, David 
and Joab, wished to seize the opportunity of at- 
tacking the new r king, the court of Kg' pt rendered 
him no assistance (1 K. xi 21, 22). The disturb- 
ances thus caused, and not less those in the North, 
coming from the foundation of a new Syrian king 
dom at Damascus by Uezon and other fugitive* 


a Josephus, agniu inaccurate, lengthen* the reign 
to 8i> years, and make* the age at accession 14 (Ant. 
viii. 7. § 8). 

b This Pharaoh is identified by Ewald (Iii 279) with 
Pntwnnes, the last king of the XXIXth dynasty of 
Manetho. which had its sent in Lo *er Kgvpt at Tanis 
fbut see Pa\Rion, iii 24 id f ). Jc»***phua (Ant. viii. 
6, § 2) only note* the fict that he was the last king 
of Egy pt who was known simply by the tiiU Pharaoh. 

c Josephus \ Ant. viii 7. § 8), misled by the position 
of these statements, refers the disturbance* to the close 
of Solomon's reign, and i* followed by most later 
writer*. The dan* given, however, in one case after 
the death of Joab, in tbe other after David's conquest 
of Zobah, show that we must think of them a* con- 
tinuing " all the days of Solomon,' 1 surmounted at the 
jonunemcrornt of his reign, becoming more formidable 
at it* conclusion. 

'f Ewald *eos lo P*. ii a grea t hymn of thanks- 


from Zobah (1 K. xi. 23-25), might well lead SJ. 
onion to look out for a powerful support/ to -‘'as 
for a new dynasty and a new kingdom srw.i • s 
by one of older fame and greater power. 'In 
mediate results were probably fovumUr er> ,* * 
The new queen brought with her *• a iDwt *,W 
frontier-city of (iezer, against which, as thread 
the tranquillity of Israel, and a« *t ll - ex 3 a « 
remnant of the old (’.mnanite*/ l‘i ir» i In* w* 
his armies./ She was receixed with ah rw 

queen-mother herself attending to pi »**• the a » v , 
on her son's brow on toe <Uy <4 iii* e^* • i 
(('ant. iii. 11). (»ift* from the nolle* of l*r^ . . 
from Tyre (the latter offered jwrht;* by i l^.* 
princess) were lavished at ber fret • I’*, xh 
A separate and stately palace was hu.> f- r Dr, 
l>efore long, outside the city of lb' id <2 t V ' — 
ll).t> She dwelt there apparently w.th at re* . ti 
of her own race, “the virgin* that le ter 
prolmbly conforming in some degree to ttve re 
of her adopted country. According to a tr* * t 
which may have some foundation in »i>ite i* .(* 
exaggerated nund* re, Pharaoh (iNti'ent**. it m 
in the storv Vaphres) sent with ber work'.et *e 
help in building the Temple, to tbe nm. *r ( 
80,000 (Eupolemos, in Lusrb. Png ft. /r-* i 
30-35). The “chariots of Pharaoh,” at ar > n*r 
appeared in royal |>rooejM»ion with a splendor L.t -rr 
unknown (Cant. i. 9). 

(3.) The ultimate issue of the alliance sb w*| 
that it was hollow and impolitic. Tbrrr nai *..ai 
lieen a revolution in Egypt, changing the** 1 ■-*.» 
and transferring the seat of power to H/iiw 
(Ewald, iii. 389).* There was at vu rve a *-.. g* 
of policy. The court of Eg.xpt w*bs no* t* r g- 
tive Jeroboam when be is known to hire a* -* 
tions after kingly power. There, we n.*v V «-*■% 
by some kind of compact, express'd or under** 
was planned the scheme which led f.rrt to t:* re- 
bellion of the Ten Tribes, and then to the j**«i 
of Shishak on the weakened and dumintW k rg- 
dom of tlie son of Solomon. Evils i a* ti*w 
were hardly counterliahnced by the trade . 
by Solomon in the fine linen of P.gvpc, *.r t l e - - 
ply of chariot* and horses, whiwi. as Ul z 
to aggressive rather than defetmve war*-*. * 
wiser policy would have led him to aud 1 K x 
28, 29). 

(4.) Tyre. — The alliance with tbe Pbo* jm 
king rested on a somewhat different k 

had leen part of David's policy from tin* f*v • *c 
of his reign Hiram had lieen “ever a i *** * 
David.'* He, or his grandfather,* bad Lcq*d : 

giving for deliverance (Kan tbe*r »l*n,rr-* T'w **■ 
denre in favor of David's authorship mn **. 1 
to preponderate. 

e Philistine*, according to Joseph— J«* v*. . 

in 

/ If, with Ewald dll 277), we iS*n'-'> i 

Oeshur, we may see in thi* attack a dr-nr* ti «pw- 
a royal bouse which was connected t>* luTse * & 
Absalom (2 Sam. xiii. 87*, and tierrf«w» sr W 

hostile to Solomon. But couip Otm 

9 We may see to thi* f«*t a s**n t4 pr^ar *a 
satisfirtion at least on the part <A ti.e Pi — m mi 
Levite* repr e s e nted by the compiler V 2 V'hr 

A The kingular addition o t tbe LXX le ifes ts**’ 
of Jeroboam in 1 K. xi. makes tbfc* — pr>4wUe> Je- 
boam, as well as Uadad. b iwfirel tale* t— t* .** 
family by marriage with hb wife's «fe*er. aW. a* mrM 
case, the wife's name b given as T h e A e—i — 

i C»«np. tbs data given la 2 few v 11 
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by applying materials and workmen for his palace, j 
As soon as be beard of Solomon's accession he sent 
to salute -him. A correspondence 
i t-elween the two kings, which ended in a 
treaty of commerce.® Israel was to l»e supplied 
&wb Tvre with the materials which were wanted 
i* the Temple that was to be the glory of the new 
(Jold from Opliir, cedar- wood from ladia- 1 
ovf, probably also copper from Cyprus and tin 1 
'r^u Sjuiu or ( urn wall (Niebuhr, Led. on .4/ir. 
fiuL i. 71) j for the brass which was so highly val- 
-oh purple from Tyre itself, workmen from among 
tlr Zidoniam, all these were wanted and were given. 
Tt** opening of Joppa as a port create*! a new coast- 
n^-trade, ami the materials from lyre were con- 
v**vrd to it on floats, anti thence to Jerusalem (2 
1 f *r ii- 1G). The chief architect of the Temple, 
agli an Israelite on his mother's side, belonging 
to the tribe of Dan or Xaphtali [Hiram], was yet 
1*7 birth a Tyrian, a namesake of the king. In re- 
turn for th**se exports the Phoenicians were only too 
rial to rereive tine com and oil of Solomon's terri- 
uer. The. r narrow strip of coast did not produce 
rasigh for the population of their cities, and then, 
s» st t later period, »• their country was nourished ” j 
' the l*ruad i alleys and plains of Samaria and 
•-like i Arts xii. 2*>). 

•M The results of the alliance did not end here. 
Vi*, for the first time in the history of Israel, 
tier entered on a career as a commercial people. 
They joined the I'luruiciaus in their Mediterranean 
to the coasts of S|>aiti [Tarsiiisii ]. 6 Sol 
possession of the Edomite coast enabled him 
t*» l*> his ally a new world of commerce. The 

f»*rts of Elath and Ezion geber were filled with 
of TarshUli, n»erchant-shi|»s, i. e. for the long 
manned chiefly by Phoenicians, but built 
»t Nd^nion’s expense, which sailed down the .Elan- 
" " ‘»ulf of the Red Sea, on to the Indian < Icean, 
and* which had before l*een hardly known even 
V '***>*, to Ophik and Siifba, to Arabia Felix, 
India, or Ceylon, and brought buck, after an ab- 
•’w* of nearly three years, treasures almost or al- 
t^rtber new, gold and silver and precious stones, 
c*rd, aloe*, sandal- wood, almug-trees, and ivory ; 1 
•nd. last but not least in the eyes of the historian, ' 
'*w forms of animal life, on which the inhabitants J 
■f Palestine gazed with wondering eyes, “ apes and 
?welu.'’ The interest of Solomon in these en- 
trenches was shown by his leaving his palaces at 
J wt»lem and elsewhere, and travelling to Elath 
md Enon-geber to superintend the construction of 
fleet 1 2 Chr. riii. 17), perhaps also to Sidon for 
* Jte purposed To the knowledge thus gaiued, 
** 0*7 wribe the wider thoughts which appear 
** the Psalms of this and the following periods, as 
1 these who »* sec the wonder* of the deep and 
•""Tpy their business in great waters” (Ps. evii. 
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23-30), perhaps also an experience of the more 
humiliating accidents of sea-travel (Prov. xxiii. 34, 
35). 

(0.) According to the statement of the Phoeni- 
cian writers quoted by Josephus (Ant. viii. 5, § 3), 
the intercourse of the two kings had in it also 
something of the sportiveness and freedom of 
friends. They delighted to perplex each other 
with hard questions, and laid wagers as to their 
power of answering them, lliram was at first the 
luser and paid Ins forfeits; but afterwards, through 
the It* Ip of a sharp-witted Tyrian boy, Abdemon. 
sob *«i the hard problems, and was in the end the 
winner.** The singular fragment of history in- 
serted in 1 K. ix. 11-14, recording the cession be 
Solomon of sixteen [twenty] cities, ami Hiram's 
dbs.it sfaction with them, is perhaps connected with 
the->e iinjierial wagers. The king of Tyre revenges 
himself by a Pluenician bon-mot [Oahul]. He 
fulfills his part of the contract, and pays the stipu- 
late I price. 

(7.) l lies© were the two most im]>ortant alli- 
ances. 'Fhe absence of any reference to Babylon 
and Assyria, and the fact that the Euphrates was 
recognized as the boundary of Solomon's kingdom 
(2 Chr. ix. 2G), suggest the inference that th a 
Mesopotamian monarchies were, at this time, com- 
paratively feeble. Other neighboring nations were 
content to pay annual tribute in the form of gifts 
(2 Chr. ix. 24). The kings of the llittites and of 
Syria welcomed the opening of a new line of com- 
merce which enabled them to find in Jerusalem an 
emporium where they might get the chariots and 
horses of Egypt (1 K. ix. 28). This, however, was 
obviously but a small part of the trafjic organized 
by Solomon. The foundation of cities like Tadmor 
in the wilderness, and Tiphsah (Thapsacus) on the 
Euphrates; of others on the route, each with it* 
own special market for chariots, or horses, or stores 
(2 Chr. viii. 3-G ) ; the erection of lofty towers on 
Lebanon (2 ( hr. /. c . ; Cant. vii. 4) pointed to a 
more distant commerce, opening out the resources 
of central Asia, reaching, — as that of Tyre did 
afterwards, availing itself of this very route, — 
to the nomad tribes of the Caspian and the Black 
Seas, to Togarmah and Meshech and Tubal (Ex. 
xxvii. 13, 14; comp. Milnian, Hist, of the Jeics, i. 
270). 

(8.) The survey of the influence exercised by 
Solomon on surrounding nations would be incom- 
plete if we were to pass over that which was mor? 
directly personal — the fame of his glory and his 
wisdom. The legends which pervade the East are 
probably not merely the expansion of the scanty 
notices of the O. T.; but (as suggested above), like 
those which gather round the names of Nimrod and 
Alexander, the result of the impression made by the 
personal presence of one of the mighty ones of the 


*“ viL 8. § 2, rill. 6, i 3, c. Ap. i. 18, and Ewald, 
m. *7 

* The letter* are given at length by Josephus (Ant. 
rji t J *| sod Eupolemos (Euseb. Preep. Ev. 1 c.). 

* K*sU disputes this (Ui. 345), but the statement 
^ 2 Chr lx. 21, is explicit eoougb. and there are no 
tmamAs for arbitrarily setting it aside as a blunder. 

' The statement of Justin Mart. ( Dial . e. Tryph c. 
^ (r liia n tlimXoXarpti , receives by the accompa- 
“^fki ywatss the character of an extract from 
**■» h h torj then extant. The marriage of Solomon 
a danghter d the king of Tyre Is mentioned by 
••hn 'IV* vp. Eoamg. x. 11). 


*d The narrative of Josephus implies the existence of 
some story, more or less humorous. In Tyrian litera- 
ture. in which the wisest of the kings of earth wa® 
baffled by a boy’s cleverness. A singular pendant to 
this is found in the popular medi®vai story of Solo- 
mon and Morolf. in which the latter (an ugly, deformed 
dwarf ) outwits ths former. A modernised version of 
this work may be found in the Walh&lla (Leipzig, 
1844). Older copies, in Latin and German, of the 16th 
century, are iu the Brit. Mux. Library. The Anglo- 
Saxon Dialogue of Solomon aud Saturn is a mete cate- 
chism of Scriptural knowledge. 
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earth.* Wherever the ships of Tarshish went, they 
carried with them the report, losing nothing in its 
passage, of what their crews had seen and heard. 
The impression made on the Incas of Peru by the 
power and knowledge of the Spaniards, offers per- 
haps the nearest approach to what falls so little 
within the limits of our experience, though there 
was there no personal centre round which the ad- 
miration could gather itself. The journey of the 
queen of Sheba, though from its circumstances the 
most conspicuous, did not stand alone. The in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, of the whole line of country 
between it and the (iulf of Akuba, saw with amaze- 
ment the “great train” — the men with their 
swarthy faces, the camels lieariug spices and gold 
and gems — of a queen w ho had come from the for 
Smith/' l localise she had heard of the wisdom of 
Solomon, and connected with it “ the name of Je- 
hovah” (I K. x. 1). She came with hard ques- 
tions to test that wisdom, and the words just 
quoted may throw light upon their nature. Not 
riddles and enigmas only, such as the sportive 
fancy of the Past delights in, but the ever-old, ever- 
new problems of life, such ns, even in that age and 
country, were vexing the hearts of the speakers in 
the book of Job, c were stirring in her mind when 
she communed with Solomon of “ all that was in 
her heart” (2 Chr. ix. 1). She meets us as the 
representative of a hotly whom the dedication- 
prayer shows to have been numerous, the stran- 
gers “ coming 4rom a far country” because of the 
“great name” of Jehovah (1 K. viii. 41), many of 
them princes themselves, or the messengers of kings 
(2 Chr. ix. 23). The historians of Israel delighted 
to dwell on her confession that the reality surpassed 
the fame, “ the one half of the greatness of thy wis- 
dom was not told me” (2 Chr. ix. G; Kwald, iii. 
363). 

VI. Internal History. — (1.) We can now enter 
upon the reign of Solomon, in its bearing upon the 
history of Israel, without the necessity of a digres- 
sion. The first prominent scene is one which pre- 
sents his character in its noblest asjiect. There were 
two holy places which divided the reverence of the 
people, the ark and its prm isional tabernacle at Je- 
rusalem, nnd the original Tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, which, after many wanderings, was now 
pitched at (iibeon. It was thought right that the 
new king should offer solemn sacrifices at both. 
After those at (iilieon there came that vision of 
the night which has in all ages borne it* noble wit- 
ness to the hearts of rulers. Not for riches, or long 
life, or victory over enemies, would the son of I>avid, 
then at least true to his high calling, feeling himself 
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an “a little child ” in comparison with the mrtnm 
of his work, offer his supplications, bot be a - a « 
and understanding heart,” that be might ju ige • * 
people. The “speech pleased the 
came in answer the promise of a wisdom *• 1 1** » 
there had been none before, like which th tv •. *.*' 
be none after” (1 K. iii. 5-15',. No tar »i. «i* ar„ 
The prayer was a right and noble one. Vet lct j 
also a contrast between it and the prners < 4 < 

which accounts for many other contrast*. I.- '* 
sire of David's heart is not chiefii f r a-G - 
for holiness, lie i« conscious an «,pj r.gn. 
and seek* to lie delivered from it He rrjwtiU, »: c 
fall*, and repents again. Solomon aaka only far 
wisdom, lie has a lofty ideal l<f.»ne hit . v» ! 
to accomplish it, but lie is as yet liaui led » c> 
dct*|ier learnings, and speaks as one who l_*» •• t* 
need of repentance.” 

(2.) 'Hie wisdom asked for was given in W* 
measure, and took a varied range. 'IT** w , W wsrH 
of nature, animate and inanimate, which the earn r- 
prises of hi* *ubjects were throwing • t • r r 
the lives and characters of men. in all tbe.r *urf*v- 
wenkuesses, in all their inner depths, lay : 

and he took cognizance of *11 ' Hut the higfcsW 
wisdom was that wanted for the highest «i n.k 
governing and guiding, and the historian t icn 
to give an illustration of it. The pattern in -tore* 
is, in all its circumstances, thoroughly . rj-reji 
'Hie king sit* in the gate of the cit \ . ai the «ri» 
dawn, to settle any disputes, however strange, W- 
tween any litigants, however bumble. In te 
rough and ready test which turns tin* % 
deuce, before so evenly balanced, tuer. . . kird at 
rough humor as well a* vig.ieity, *[•**-, \ ’is* 

to the eastern mind, then and at .\il % 1 K 
iii. Hi-28). 

(3.) Hut the power to rule showed itself i4ii 
judging only, but in organizing. 1 1 .«■ %\*t e«a ei 
government which he inherited from I»a*>l mw wf 
a fuller expansion. Prominent among the -fciress* 
of his kingdom, i. « . officers of bi* own aj j. ytnert 
were mem tiers of the priestly order : ' V rxr ... lie 
son of Z:ulok, Zadok himself the high presk. lb 
nwiah the ton of Jehoiada as captain ■' *be host m- 
othcr Azariah and Zabud. the von* . Nitlaa, m 
over the officers ( SitttAbim ) who acted a* pamm 
to the king’s household <1 K. ir. 2-5 1. ttr t‘*r s 
the more confidential nhemfinr "f *• king's friend.* 

In addition to these there were tba two wttvw 
[SApfierim), the king’s secretaries, drawing up )m 
edicts and the like [Scribes], I lib. rrj h \ vft, 
the recorder or aimali*t of the king'* retgo i/aor. 
the superintendent of the king’s bou^. and l> » 


o Cities like Tadtuor and Tiphsah were not likely to 
have been founded by a king who had never aeeu and 
-howen the site*. 2 Chr. viii. 3, 4. implies the journey 
which Joeephus speaks of (Ant. viii 6, § 1), and at 
Tadrnor Solomon was within ODe day’s journey of the 
Euphrates, and six of Babylon. (So Josephus, l c., 
but the day's jonrney must have been a long one.) 

k Josephus, again careless about authorities, makes 
her a queen of Egypt (!) and Ethiopia (Am. viii. 6, 
* 6 ). 

c Is it possible that the book itself came into the 
literatuie of Israel by the intercourse thus opened ? 
Its Arabic character, both in language and thought, 
and the obvious traces of its intlueoce in the Look of 
Proverbs, hare been noticed by all critics worthy of 
the name [romp. Jos]. 

•t Hebron, In Josephus, ones mors blondering (Ant. 
viii. 2, § 1) 


« Kwald .*««* in the words of 1 K. It 33L tW 
of books more or Was descriptive of natural 
catalogue raisonner of the kings colleetkaa*, 
and som logical (Id. 358) ; to Kenan, however ft 
Josephus), it seems more in harmony with IV 
entitle character of all S hem 1 tie 
them as looking on the moral side of n 
parables or allegories from the things 
dr.* Lonxu'S Stmitu/vrs, p. 127). Tbe 
sion* of this kind in Prov. xxx 
fair representative of this form of 
though not by Solomon himself. 

/ We cannot briDg ourarlvaa, with 
tor.) and others, to play fast and ton 
foVn, and to give it diderent muni 
verwas. [Comp 1‘iuestv] 
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fciU B p enm (U. xxiL 15), including probably the 
* >.«*. Tlie last in order, at once the most indU- 
pnahle and the most hated, was Adoniram, who 
presided “over the tribute,” that word including 
probably the personal service of forced labor (comp. 
KriL Comm, in loc., and Ewald, G etch. iii. 334). 

(4.) The last name leads us to the king’s firances. 
The first impression of the facts given us is that of 
abounding plenty. That all the drinking vessels 
of the two palaces should be of pure gold was a 
trnall thing, “ nothing accounted of in the days of 
Sxikmion” (1 K. x. 21 ). a “ Silver was in Jeru- 
aism as stones, and cedars as the sycamore*tre?a in 
the vale” (1 K. x. 27). The people were Seating 
sod drinking and mak'ng merry” (1 K. iv. 20). 
lbs treasures left by lJavid for building the Temple 
wight well seem almost inexhaustible 6 (1 Chr. xxix. 
1*7). The large quantities of the precious metals 
imparted from Ophir and Tarshish would speak, to 
a people who bad not learnt the lessons of a long 
experience, of a boundless source of wealth (1 K. ix. 
38). All the kings and princes of the suhject-prov- 
aea paid tribute in the form of gifts, in money 
and in kind “at a fixed rate year by jear ” (l K. 
x. 25). Monopolies of trade, then, as at all times 
io the Fast, contributed to the king’s treasury, and 
the trade in the fine linen, and chariots, and horses 
of Egypt, must have brought in large profits (1 K. 
x- 28 , 2d). The king's domain-lands were appar- 
ently let out, as vineyards or for other purposes, at 
s fixed annual rental (Cant. viii. II) Upon the 
(wariites (probably not till the later period of his 
rrigo) there was levied a tax of ten per cent, on 
their produce (1 Sam. viii. 15). All the provinces 
«f his own kingdom, grouped apparently in a special 
order for this purpose, were l-ound etch in turu to 
■u[»fdy the king's enormous household with pro> 
vnioos (I K. iv. 21-23). [Comp Taxes.] The 
toui amount thus brought iuto the treasury in 
(•hi, exclusive of all payments in kind, amounted 
to €65 talents (1 K. x. 14) « 

(5.) It was hardly possible, however, that any 
financial system could bear the strain of the king's 
paauon for magnificence. The cost of the Temple 
was, it is true, provided for by David's savings and 
ths offerings of the people; but even while that was 
huiMing, yet more when it was finished, one struc- 
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tore followed on another with ruinous rapidity. 
A palace for himself, grander than that which 
Hiram had built for his father, another for Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, the house of the forest of Lebanon, 
in which he sat in his court of judgment, the pil- 
lars all of cedar, seated on a throne of ivory and 
gold, in which six lions on either side, the symbols 
of the tribe of Judah, appeared (as in the thrones 
of Assyria, Layard’s Nineveh, ii. 30) standing on 
the steps and supporting the amis of the chair (1 
K. vii. 1-12, x. 18-20), ivory palaces and ivory 
towers, used apparently for the kings armory (PS. 
xlv 8 ; Cant. iv. 4, vii. 4); the ascent from his own 
palace to the house or palace of Jehovah (1 K. x. 
5), a summer palace in Lebanon (1 K. ix. 19; 
Cant. vii. 4), stately gardens at Etliam, pnrndiscs 
like those of the great eastern kings (Eccl. ii. 5, 
6; Joseph. Ant. viii. 7, § 3; comp. Pakadisk), 
the foundation of something like a stately school or 
college,** *** costly aqueducts bringing water, it mny 
be, from the well of Bethlehem, dear to David's 
heart, to supply the king’s palace in Jerusalem 
(Ewald, iii. 323), the fortifications of Jerusalem 
completed, those of other cities begun (i K. ix. 
15-id), and, alove all, the harem, with all the ex- 
penditure which it involved on slaxes and slave- 
dealers, on concubines and eunuchs (1 Sam. viii. 
15; 1 Chr. xxviii. 1), on men-sthgera and women- 
singers (Keel. ii. 8) — these rose before the wonder- 
ing eyes of his people and daz/.led them with their 
magnificence. All the equipment of his court, the 
“ apparel ” of bis servants, was on the same scale. 
If he went from his hall of judgment to the Temple 
he marched between two lines of soldiers, each with 
a burnished shield of gold (1 K. x. 16, 17; Ewald, 
iii. 320). If he went on a royal progress to his 
paradise at Etliam, he went in snow-white raiment, 
riding in a stately chariot of cedar, decked with 
silver and gold and purple, carpeted with the cost- 
liest tapestry, worked by tlie daughters of Jeru. 
salem (Cant. iii. 9, 10). A body-guard attended 
him, “ threescore valiant men,” tallest and hand- 
somest of the sons of Israel, in the freshness of their 
youth, arrayed in l'yrian purple, their long black 
hair sprinkled freshly every day with gold-dust (> >■ 
iii. 7,8; Joseph. Ant. viii 7, § 3). Forty thou- 
sand stalls of horses for his chariots, and twelve 


* A — ninlsocn ce of this form of splendor is seen 
* the fart that the medieval goldsmiths described 
tMr earlie st plate as w oeuvre do Salomon.” It was 
•luaghi la high relief, was eastern in its origin, and 
•as known also as Saracenic (Liter Custumarius , i. 61, 
*5§y 

* We labor, however, under a twofold uncertainty, 
1. as to the accuracy of the numbers, (2) as to the 

«f the terms. Prideaux, followed by Lewis, es- 
foe amount at .£833,000,000, yet the savings 
of the later jean of David's Uie, for one special pur- 
osaki hardly have surpassed the national debt of 

***tead (eomp. Hitman's Hist, of Jews, i. 287). 

* 6M. There is something startling in thus find- 
mg i» a *uaple historical statement a number which 
hne sLice become Invested with such a mysterious 
ewd t snibie significance (Hev. xiii. 18). The coincl- 

hardly, it is believed, be 1 poked on as casual. 
^ TW S«er of the Apoedypee,” it has been well said, 
~ entirely in Holy Scripture. On this territory, 
**^ 1 io the eolation of the snored riddle to be 
Q*wght*' ( l ls ngtte nberg, Comm, in Rev. in loo.). If, 
*•■**•* •• find the number occurring in the 0. T., 
W*dftl signtficnoee, we may well think that 
fo rekhee the starting-point of the enigma. And 
*wh a significance here. (1.) As the glory 

194 


and the wisdom of Solomon were the representatives 
of all earthly wisdom and glory, so the wealth of 
Solomon would be the representative of all earthly 
wealth. (2.) The purpose of the visions of St. John 
is to oppose the heavenly to the earthly Jerusalem ; 
the true “offspring of David,” " the lion of the tribe 
of Judah,” to ull counterfeits; the true riches to the 
false. (3 ) The worship of the beist is the worship of 
the world’s mammon. It may seem to reproduce the 
glory and the wealth of the old Jerusalem In its 
golden days, but it Is of evil, not of Qod ; a Babylon, 
not a Jerusalem. (4.) This reference does not of 
course exclude either the mystical meaning of the 
number six, so well brought out by Ileugstenberg (/. 
c.) and Mr. Mauriee (oo the Apotalyi>$e y p. 251), or 
even names like Lateioos and Nero Cresar. The 
greater the variety of thoughts that could be con- 
nected with a single number, the more would it com- 
mend itself to one at all tamilUr with the method of 
the Gsmatria of the Jewish cabbalists. 

d Pineda's conjecture (iii. 28) that “the bouse with 
seven pillars,” " the highest places of the city," of 
Prov. Ix. 1-3, had originally a local reference is, ax 
least, plausible enough to be worth mentioning. It is 
curious to think that there may have been a historical 
“ 8o4omon's house,” like that of the New Atlanta 
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thousand horsemen made op the me— ore of bb 
maptiificetK-e (1 K. it. 26). If tome of lbe public 
works had the plea of utility, tlx fortification of 
•»me cities for purposes of defense — ililio (the 
suburb of Jerusalem), Hazor, Megiddo, lbe two 
lleth-borons, the foundation of others, Tadmor and 
Tiphsali, for purpose* of commerce — these wire 
simply the pomps of a selfish luxury, and the peo- 
ple, after the first dazzle was o\er, felt that they 
•ere so. As the treasury became empty, taxes 
multiplied and umnojsdies became more irksome. 
K»en Israelites, be*id.»* the conscriptioo which 
brought tliem into the kini'’* armies (1 K. ix. 22), 
mere subject, though for a part only of each year, 
to the an-cre of compuhory labor (1 K. t. 13). 
The resolution that followed bad, like most other 
resolutions, financial disorder as the chief an>ong 
its cause*. The people complained, not of the kind's 
idolatry. but of their burdens, of hi* 44 grievous 
yoke” (1 K. xii. 4). Their hatred fell bcavicst on 
Adoninuu, who was oxer the tribute. If, on the 
ooe side, the division of the kingdom came as a 
penalty for Solomon's idolatrous apostasy from 
Jehoxah, it was, on another, the Nemesis of a self- 
ish passion for glory, itself the most terrible of all 
idoUt ries. 

(6. ) It remain* for us to trace that other down- 
fell, belonging more visit ly. though not more really, 
to his religious life, from tlie loftiest height even to 
the lowest depth. The building and dedication of 
the Temple are obviously the representatives of the 
first. That was the special task which he inherited 
from his father, and to that he gave himself with 
all his heart and strength. He came to it with all 
the noble thoughts as to the meaning and grounds 
of worship which his father and Nathan could instill 
into him. We baxe already seen, in speaking of 
his intercourse with Tyre, what measure* be took 
for its completion. All that can 1« said as to its 
architecture, proportions, materials [Tkmpi.k]. and 
the organization of the ministering Pkiekts and 
l.KViThs, will be found elsewhere. Here it will be 
enough to picture to ourselves the feelings of the 
men of Judah os they watched, during seven long 
years, the Cyclopean foundations of vast stones (still 
remaining when all else has perished, Kwald, iii. 
297) gradually rising up and covering the area of 
the threshing-floor of Arounab, materials arriving 
continually from Joppa, cedar, and gold and silver, 
l»raaa “without weight " from the foundries of 
Succoth and Zaretlmn, stones ready hewn and 
squared from' the quarries. Far from colossal in 
its size, it was conspicuous chiefly by the lavish 
use, within and without, of tlie gold of Ophir and 
1’anaim. It glittered in tl e morning sun (it ha* 
been well said) like the sanctuary of an K1 Dorado 
(Milnian, UitL of Jtirs, i. 2 59 ). 'ITroughout the 
whole work the tranquillity of the kingly city was 
unbroken by the sound of tlie workman’s hammer: 

” like some tall palm, the noiseless ft brie grew/* 

(7.) We cannot ignore the feet that even now 
there were some darker shades in the picture. Not 
reverence only for the Holy City, but the wish to 
shut out front sight the misery he had caused, to 
dose his ears against cries which were rising daily 
to the ears of tlie Ijord of Sabaoth, led him probably 
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to place the works connected with the Tcwffctf 
as great a distance a* possible from tbs Tftrph 
itself. Forgetful of the lessons taught by tbr b» 
tory cf his own people, and of the precepts o< tfct 
I .aw (Kx. xxii. 21. xiiii. 9, rt at. 1 , fuitanng the ex 
ample of David’s policy in its least noMr sweet 1 
('hr. xxii. 2„ be reduced the 44 strangers m ,i s 
land, the remnant of the ('anaanite rare* w*o 
cboaen the alternative of cooformity to the rvugv^ 
of their conquerors, to the state of bb H, set 
made tbeir life “ bitter with all bmnl Ls-Tgv." - 
[Pbosklyte*.] Copying the io ibnr 

magnificence, be copied them a ho in their d m p ri 
of human suffering. Acting. pnd«ably. u»d*r tfo 
same counsel* as had prompted that n««ae, m 
the result of David's census, be seized am tW» 
“strangers" for the weary, smile toil agaim 
which the free spirit of Israel would hair nburd 
One hundred and fifty -tl rre thousand, with w* ** 
and children in proportion, were torn fn-m i 
homes and sent off to the quarries and the 
of Lebanon (1 K. r. 15; 2 Cbr. li 17. l&x. V »•* 
the Israelites, though not reduced prrmaneoti i w 
the bel t state (2 Cbr. v.ii. 9 , were M anuim^ 
to take their share, by rotation. in tlx «uune is «» 
(l K. v. 13, 14). One trace of tlx special er.:»* 
of “ these hewer* of stoi.e ” existed km; after**"** 
in the existence of a Laly of men attached K fw 
Temple, and known a* Solomon’* st n% \%r% 

(8 ) After seven years and a half the i«rt n» 
completed, and the day came to wb ch ail (ivj * 
looked back as the culmir.ating glory of their mi * 
Tbeir worship was now established on a se-w ■» 
stately as that of other nations, while it vet rrUv •< 
its freedom from all worship that n old paw. 
Ixconte idolatrous. Instead of two nx al usctsin^ 
as Iwfore, there was to be one only. The ark friw 
Zion, the Tabernacle from (iihcoa, wm .wt k re- 
moved (2 Chr. v. 5) and brought to the as* 
Temple. The choirs of the priests and lesaa' 
iu tbeir fullest force, arraxed in white Knew. TVs 
it may be for the first time, was beard the i«ie 
hymn, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gate*, and w 
lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King sf '*«** 
shall come in" (Uilman, Hist, of Jr ww, i. JU 
The trumpeters and singers were 44 as one ** ia th m 
mighty Hallelujah — 44 O praise the lor 4 , far He a 
good, for His mercy end u ret b for ever '* 2 Chr » 
13). The ark was solemnly placed m iu g»*k-» 
sanctuary, and then 44 the cloud.” the -gh* v * 
the lx>nl," filled the house of the lied. FW t» 
taUes of stone, associated with the first rwV her*- 
nings of the life of the wilderness. were *t:I. t-V* 
and they only, in the ark which hail mo a u< 
iiificcut a shrine (2 ('hr. v. 10 . Ihet 'see t*^- 
witness to the great lax*s of duty tcv*-d liol is- 
man, remaining unchanged ie U aJ Ur 

changes and chances of national tr no.istaa, -- 
from the beginning to the etui of tlx c*' «tk < » 
national religion. And throughout the w. x m 
the person of the king is the otse 
compared with whom even priests *i d pro ms 
for t be time subordinate. Alwtxir-g, d m. 
from distinctively priestly acts, «m*!i as skiyrg tfe 
victims and offering incense, he xh s^vsn me* 
nmre than David did in the bringing up tie mi. m 
a liturgical character, lie. Mad i**< 4w«, kiwaas 


a Ew&ld’s apology for thee* acts of despotism (ill. , for the fathers heroism, his admire Dm for SWe mm • 
S 92) presents a singular contrast to the fees spirit j maguifloeoce, seem to keep his j«h 


which, for the most part, pervades his work. Through- 
out his history of Oavi I and Solomoo, bis sympathy 


natioa which It Is diflhruit for few < 
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Mb congregation, offers op the solemn prayer, dedi- 
cates the Temple. He, and not any member of the 
prophetic order, is then, and probably at other 
time*, the spokesman and “ preacher " of the peo- 
ple (Ewald, iii. 320). He takes at least some steps 
toaard* that far-off (Pa cx. 1 ) ideal of “ a priest 
after the order of MeJchizedek." which one of his 
descendants rashly sought to fulfill [Uzxiaii], but 
vtich was to l«e fulfilled only in a Son of David, 
I** the crowned leader of a mighty nation, but 
despised, rejected, crucified. From him came the 
Lfty prayer, the noblest utterance of the creed of 
luad, setting forth the distance and the nearness of 
the Eternal God, One, Incomprehensible, dwelling 
sot in temples made with hands, yet ruling men, 
hearing their prayers, giving them all good things, 
wisdom, peace, righteousness. 0 

(9.) 'llie solemn day waa followed by a week of 
festival, synchronizing with the Feast of Taber- 
wades, the time of the completed vintage. Kepre- 
■ataiives of all the tribes, elders, fathers, captains, 
proselyte*, it may be, from the newly acquired ter- 
ritories in Northern Syria (2 Chr. vi. 32, vii. 8), 
— all were assembled, rejoicing in the actual glory 
sad the bright hopes of Israel. For the king him- 
adf then, or at a later period (the narrative of 1 K. 
it and 2 Chr. vii. leaves it doubtful ), there was a 
•tnnge contrast to tlie glory of that day. A crit- 
ic-*™, misled by its own acuteness, may see in that 
warning jiTopbecy of sin, punishment, desolation, 
anty a ntticimui n ex eren/n, added some centuries 
sftrrw.rds (Ewald, iii. 404). It is open to us to 
maintain that, with a character such as Solomon's, 
with a religious ideal so far lieyond bis actual life, 
meh thoughts were psychologically probable, that 
■tnnge misgivings, suggested by the very words of 
the jubilant h> inns of the day's solemnity, might 
wdl mingle with the shouts of the people and the 
hallelujahs of the Levi tea 6 It is in harmony with 
si we know of the work of the Divine Teacher, 
that those m’sgivings should receive an interpreta- 
tion, that the king should be taught that what he 
had done was indeed rigid and good, but that it 
va wot all, and might not be permanent Obe- 
dience waa better than sacrifice There was a dan- 
ger near at hand. 

(10.) The danger came, and in spite of the warn- 
ing the king fell. Before long the priests and 
prophets had to grieve over rival temples to Moloch, 
CbeuKwb, Ash tarot h, forms of ritual not idolatrous 
•nly, but cruel, dark, impure. Thu evil came, as 
the eompder of 1 K. xi. 1-8 records, as the penalty 
«f mother. Partly from policy, seeking fresh alli- 
wscrjL partly from the terrible satiety of lust seek- 
ing the stimulus of change, he gave himself to 
“ tfnage women." He (bund himself involved in 
a fasrinstion which led to the worship of strange 
gods. The starting-point and the goal are given 
oa. We are left, from what we know otherwise, to 
trace the process. Something there was perhaps 
is his very “largeness of heart," so fur in advance 
ef the traditional knowledge of his age, rising to 
higher and wider thoughts of God, which predh- 

• Ewell, yielding to bis ooe special weakness, sees 
la Ibis prayer the rhetorical addition of the Deuter- 
aamts* editor (ill. 316k 

* P» exxxtt. belongs manifestly (comp. vv. 7, 8, 10, 
M with 2 Chr. vi. 41) to the day of dedication ; and 
f . 12 contain* the condition, of which the vision of the 
dgbt prevents the dark as the day bad presented the 
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posed him to it. His converse with men of other 
creeds and climes might lead him to anticipate, in 
this respect, one phase of modern thought, as the 
confessions of the Preacher in Kobeleth anticipate 
another. In recognizing what was true in other 
forms of faith, he might lose his horror at what was 
false, his sense of the preeminence of the truth re- 
vealed to him, of the historical continuity of the 
nation's religious life. His worship might go back- 
ward from Jehovah to Elohiin, c from Elobim to the 

Gods many and Lords many " of the nations 
round. Jehovah, Baal, Ashtaroth, Cheraoeh, each 
form of nature- worship, might come to seem equally 
true, equally acceptable. The women whom he 
brought from other countries might well be allowed 
the luxury of their own superstitions. And, if 
permitted at all, the worship must be worthy of his 
fame and be part of bis magnificence. With this 
there may, as Ewald suggests (iii. 380 )/* have 
mingled political motives. He may have hoped, 
by a policy of toleration, to conciliate neighboring 
princes, to attract a larger traffic. But probably 
also there was another influence less commonly 
taken into account. The wide-spread belief of the 
East in the magic arts of Solomon is not, it is be- 
lieved, without its foundation of truth. On the 
one hand, an ardent study of nature, in the period 
that precedes science, runs on inevitably into the 
pursuit of occult, mysterious properties. On the 
other, throughout the whole history of Judah, the 
element of idolatry which has the strongest hold on 
men’s minds was the thaumatnrgic, soothsaying, 
incantations, divinations (2 K. i. 2; Is. ii. 6; 2 
Chr. xzxiii. 6, tt al . ). The religion of Israel op- 
posed a stern prohibition to all such perilous yet 
tempting arts (Deut. xviii. 10, tt aL). The relig- 
ions of the nations round fostered them. Was it 
strange that one who found his progress im)>edfd 
in one path should turn into the other? So, at 
any rate it was. The reign which began so glori- 
ously was a step backwards into tbe gross darkness 
of fetish worship. As he left ltehind him the leg- 
acy of luxury, selfishness, oppression, more than 
counterbalancing all the good of higher art and 
wider knowledge, so be left this too as an ineradi- 
cable evil. Not less truly than the son of Nebat 
might his name have been written in history as 
Solomon the son of David who “ made Israel to 
sin." 

(11.) Disasters followed before long as the nat- 
ural consequence of what was politically a blunder 
os well as religiously a sin. The strength of the 
nation rested on its unity, and its unity depended 
on its faith. Whatever attractions the sensuous 
ritual which lie introduced may have had lor the 
great body of the people, the priests and l.evites 
must have looked on the rival worship with entire 
disfavor. The zeal of the prophetic order, donuant 
in the earlier part of the reign, and as it weie, hin- 
dered from its usual utterances by the more dam- 
ping wisdom of the king, was now kiudled into 
active opposition. Ahijab of Shiloh, as if taught 
by the history of his native place, was sent to utter 

« It is noticeable that Elohim, and not Jehovah, to 
the Divine name used throughout Ecclesiastes. 

d To see, however, as Bwald doe*, in Solomon's pol- 
icy nothing but a wise toleration like that of a modem 
statesman in regard to Christian sects, or of the Eng- 
lish Government in India, to surely to read history 
through a refracting and distorting medium. 
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on« of tfcoae predictions which help to work out work of the expurgation hr a people of Its ewe A- 
their own ftilftllroent, fiwt-ning on thought* before craturr, tl»e two looks which bate Iwen the stm . 
vague. pointing Jerolwnm out to himself ami to the hling-hlocks of commentators, Krrlewiutci and tbt 
people as the destined heir to the larger half of the Song of Songs r <t »iti«hurg, pp. 13—1% 

kingdom, a* truly culled aa David had lieeu called. They give rsre//*fi only from the 4,0<>o 
to |>c tlie anointed of the lord (1 K. xi. 28—19). j Of the thousand and the Sings /the precise wm 
'Hie king in vain tried to check the enrrent that I ler indicates a kiiown collection) we know si-o. 
w n setting *tmng against him. If .Jerol«oani was I lutely nothing. They were willing, t * , to *.!n it 
drixen for a time into exile it was only, as we have | Koheleth for the sake of its ethical cou.*lu«i<«i ; the 
seen, to l«* united in marriage to the then reigning Sing of Sngs, Uvausc at a very early fere*!. p**- 
dy n:i*tv, and to come hack with a daughter of the sibly even then, it had received a n.xrti.^l ir.trri^e- 
Pharaohs a* his quern (I.XX. ut tuprn). The old tation (Keil, / tnlrif. in itot Ah. l**i. § 12T % !*- 
tribal jealousies gave signs of renevred vitality, cause it was, at any rate, the history of a l»oe •►■•cb 
K.phranu was prepared once more to dispute the su- if passionate, was also tender, and pore, and t re* 4 
pmn.iey of Judah, needing special control (1 K, ii. Hut it is easy to see that there anr clen»etits in that 
28). And with this wenkneiw within there came poem, the strong delight in »i«ib|e ouiwird le-vdx 
attacks from without. Hndad and Kexon. the one i the surrender of heart and will to one osnv'wrr- 
tn Kdom, the other in Syria, who had l*w foiled 1 ing impulse, which might come to I* divorced fn*a 
in the lieginning of his reign, now found no effectual J truth and purity, and would then tw per V 'is m 
resistance. The king, prematurely oki,° must have | proportion to their grace and charm. Si'-h a di- 
kirocen the rapid breaking up of the great mon- i \oiee took place we know in tl»e actual hfir of >4- 
■rvhy to which he had succeeded. Kehol«am, in- j omon. It could nut fail to leave its stamp 
henting his faults without his wisdom, haughty mud I the idyls in which feeling and fancy uttered r.ctn- 
itidisrrvet, waa not likely to avert it. selves. The p«ioms of t lie Son of Ibntd may taw 

(12 ) Of the im»er changes of mind and heart J l>een like those of llafu. Ihe Scnlww who o *n- 
w inch ran parallel with this history. Scripture is piled the < ’anon of the O. T. may have seted »*w|y, 
ronijiarativelv silent. Something may !»e learned 1 rightly, charitably to his fame, in excluding D'm 
from the IsMiks that Iwar his name, which, whether I (14 ) The hooks that remain meet uv as ha* 
written by him or not, stand in the Canon of the , !>een said, as, at any rate, representing tlw C re* 
(). T. as representing, with profound, inspired in- stage* of his life. I he S»ng of Sing* brings bs-'-'f* 
sight, the ftuci'esai\e phases of his life; something us the brightinrss of his xotilh, the lieart as ret or 
also from the fact that so little remains out of so tainted, human love passionate yet ui, defin'd/ aid 
ninth, out of the songs, pnnertw, treatises of which therefor* Incoming, under a higlier n *piru>c. 
the iudurian sjieaks (1 K. iv. 32, 34). legendary h;df-conacmusl\ it mat !*• to but. if n<<, t 

as urn le the traditions which speak of llczeki ih as ' uncon*cioudy for otiicrs, the pwrnble «<f tlx w*d * 
at one m d the same time, preserving some jiortions affections./ [‘ .\n rin.i.i J Hicn r >> mes in t 

of StliMiioii s writings ( l*rov. xxv. 1). and destroy- U«ok of IVnerbs, the stage of iwacfieal, pmdei t 

ing uti.er». ft a like prucewa of s<decti«>ii must hate I thought, searching into the rccrvwa *4 n. * i ■ % i»c»rt. 
I«n. „onc through hy the unknown Kabbis of the seeing duly in little things as well as great. rcd.ng 
l»l;b\T Sy.xamh.i k alter the return from the i nil duty on tlie tear of <m« 1. gatlwnng fruit th* 
exile Slowly and heaitutinglv they received into wide lessons of a king's exjwncitce, lea-*.* wt wh 
tlie Canon, as they went on with the r uiqtandlelcd mankind could ill afford to lose » (lie pxt baa 

a Solomon's age at hi* death could not have been cenre, loving and beloved, thinking no nil, * ssk*t 
tuurb more than lift) -mu* or sixty, yet it was not lilt and not ashamed *’ 

h« was 'old ” that bu wires perverted him (1 K. si. • We adopt the older view of b)*th tax . 

4) ml ) and others, rather than that of Rm*s sat 

b llra-klsh found. It was **h 1, formuhe for the cure K«aJd, which almost hrinc* down a ik' 1 * p *w is 
«*f engraTfd on the d^r-potts of Uie Temple, ' the level of an ojtrralic ballet at a Pan»«*n Ihealn 

sod destroyed them beeau*e they drew men awav fnmi Ttiwsjore of Mo|eue«ll* (/ r , ) had. al Wwet farei W 
the enrship of Jehovah f ?* m las. j. r. 'RfveieC ^tranpe ' on a level with the mm nf l’U f o T'>* the^v 

as the tiutorv is.lt has a counterpart In the complaint of Mlcharits f Xot tn ionrlS. sxxi t thst It re p ewss i t» 
of the writer of 2 Chr svi. 12. thst Asa ^ sought not 1 a vounr tiusband and his fcrorlte bn-ie hindered. *» 
to the Lord but to the phi*i« un» ’ Was therv a n- harem y**«lou*lc# or recuiailons. frrwn free lc , m .w w 
valrv in the treatment of diwase between the priests with ewrh other, seems to tas preferat'ie. ami eer*e*v» 
aud prupii'ts on the one • -le couip la Lxxvui 2li. itself with Ihe PientlQ<-aUou of the Miusuuts wX*n A* 
and li> .dn>uJ thauiustur^i*(s «»u the other ^ctmip i *b»<, airra-tr m*tire,|. 

itso 2 K I 2/ ’ j / T lie final cause cf t^anllrlew." |t has twee e 

< rtie Viii|£ of '*on?s. however, was never read puh- I an I, "was that It might he a Oel-1 In *h»,. m * e a 
m, ill irr in the Jewish or the Oiri*tian I’liun Ii. rould di«p«*rt Itself ‘ (|tid|op JeM*. *\ 'f» » • • 

• or In n- former were vounjr men al.owed to read tt A» o, | 3 1|| The traces of the " f’^al n.'sveei 

at XI ln«-| r*r. t*rrf im Camt. Cami. ; Theod *hch thus miirwrU divine srvl humao U ♦» ssa m 

Mop« ^ *if .1 in M-ceel 1 ilred to fouml rrrr» where. In the Taccu ■« if IUS 

■/ He rest on this as the necessary condition of sll i Us, in the wrttmr" of Fathers. **chiw»ln en. Pi - 1 *~ 
|e*-per lnt« r| retstkwi To snfue, as many have dor»e. In the poems of M » *ncs like Nov all* Je Del I *, 

• >at t he iitis'iral sense must tw to* onl» one because Sasdl (comp. Tli"luck, t Vf** t fr 

t ir literal «nu.d be insupportahle. is aimplv to " bring 227) It appears In it* htfheat f>rm In the f •• \* 

a clean thing out of an uirwn,' U» aseert that the nra of Dante, ponded b» I'hrtstisn ►e.mg f*-er xWe 
D»v me >p«nl would rh<*«** a hue thst was lustful and sensuous eieinrut with h In eastern vn'tn t>w> .» 

Impure as ttie filling i*»r*Me of the h <He*t Mitch nnugie* with it Of sll strange aseer'Vets. t*.*' . f fte 
rat ter !■>•> we say With ll^rler dr* FM f*rwi . i nan, that mv *th l*m of thl* kind Is foreign |.» 

OLai rl t. that the poem. In Its literal sense, is one 1 mttk* character, is perhaps about tlw strsne— * fas*, 

which ‘might bars been written In Paradise” The I «f*j fhwl p. 111*1 

man and Us* woman are, as to their primeval in no- 1 9 Both in IncWsUita (U 113) aad pe* ae It 
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baonne the philosopher, the mystic has passed into 
the moralist. But the man passed through both 
stages without being permanently the letter for 
either. ITiey were to him but phases of his life 
which he had known and exhausted (Keel, i., ii.). 
And therefore there came, as in the Confessions of 
the l*re*cber, the great retribution. The “sense 
that wore with time ” avenged “ the crime of sense.” 
Ttere fell on him, as on other crowned voluptua- 
ries* the weariness which sees written on all things, 
Vanity of Vanities. Slowly only could he recover 
from that “vexation of spirit,” and the recovery 
was incomplete. It was not as the strong burst of 
l*nitence that brought to his father David the as- 
surance of forgiveness. He could not rise to the 
height from which he had fallen, or restore the 
freshness of his first love. The weary soul could 
unl> Uv again, with slow and painful relapses, the 
foundations of a true morality [comp. Kcclksi- 

(14.) Here our survey must end. We may not 
into the things within the vail, or answer 
either way the doubting question, Is there any 
boj*? Other* have not shrunk from debating that 
question, deciding, according to their formula', that 
hr dul or did not fulfill the conditions of salvation 
to am in satisfy them, were they to lie placed upon 
the judgment-seal It would not be profitable to 
five reference* to the patristic and other writers 
win* liave dealt with this subject. They have been 
d*f»*ratelv collected by Culmet (Dictitmn. a. v. 
&il“ XoHVrU. Dissert. De In pilut da Sul.). 
It it noticeable and characteristic that Chrysostom 
arid the theologians of the Creek Church are, for 
tit- iiHhrt i»art, favorable, Augustine and those of 
ihr I atm. for the most part, advene to his chances 
of libation 6 

VII. Lrytnds . — (1.) The impression made by 
Sdr inofi on the minds of later generat ions, is shown 
m iu l*-%t f<»mi by tlie desire to chum the sanction 
<d hi* name for even the noblest thoughts of other 
writers. I*m*iblv in Ecclkmaktkm, certainly in 
tbr b-m-L <>f H'lplmn, we have instances of this, 
tree from the vie on* element of an a|«crvphal liter- 
ature. Before long, however, it took other forms. 
Ktund the tacts of the history, as a nucleus, there 
father* a wltole world of fantastic fables. .Jewish, 
Cknst.an, Mohammedan, refractions, colored and 
4storted, according to the media through which 
they pa**, <»f a colossal form. Kven in the Targutu of 
ho-intavLr* wr find strange stories of his character 
1U sod tiie Babbis of the Sanliedrim test and drank 
wuw together in Jaime. His /paradise was filled 
with noitly tree« which the evil spirits brought him 
from India. The casuistry of the Itabbi* rented on 
bis d>ri i. Ashmedai, tlie king of the demons, de- 
|mw| him of his magic ring, and he wandered 
titri ijh tlie cities of Israel, weeping and saying, 
I. ths preacher, was king over Israel in Jerusalem 


hwfftf I 11-17, vil. 4-23 1 w* may find trace* of ex- 
pneiow *«inrd in other »»>s. Tile grnpliie picture 
• i Um ufi- W to* robber* and the institutes of su 
^t*r n rr, e -aU hardly have been dntwu but by 
*hi», ii** llmxin A!ra«lnd and other oriental 
lines, at Mine* Ul t aai l* the trapping* of royalty, and 
ftanr*d Into tlie ottier extreme of social life, that so 
h ui(*ii gain (be evritement of a fmti sensation. 

• " A tuto the pleasure la estingnUhed in the 
Itwf • h**r( (Loots XIV.). Age and demUoo bare 
h ag h l bias to auks asrioua re tier (ions on the vanity 
4 *i*n thing be waa formerly food of ’ (Mine da 
IMms i Lsiurt, p £k>) 
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(Ginslmrg, Koheleth , App. i. H.; Koran, Sur. 38). 
He left behind him spells and charms to cure dis- 
eases and cast out evil spirits; and for centuries, 
incantations bearing his uaine were the special 
boast of all the “ vagabond Jew exorcists ” who 
swarmed in the cities of the empire (Jos. Anl. viii. 
2, § 5; Just. Mart. Res/tons. ad Ort/iod. p. 55; 
Origen, Comm, in Matt. xxvi. 3). His wisdom 
enabled him to interpret the speech of beasts and 
birds, a gift shared afterwards, it was said, by his 
descendant Hillel (Kwald, iii. 407; Koran, Sur. 
37). He knew the secret virtues of gems and 
herbs c (Kabricius, Gw/ex Pstutirp. V. T. 1042). 
He was the inventor of Syriac and Arabian alpha- 
bets (ibid, 1014). 

(2.) Arabic imagination took a yet wilder flight. 
After a long struggle with the rebellious Afreeta 
and Jinus, Solomon conquered them and cast 
them into the sea (lame, Arabian Niyht *, i. 36). 
The remote pre-Adamite past was peopled with a 
succession of forty Solomons, ruling over different 
races, each with a shield and sword that gave them 
sovereignty over the Jinn*. To Solomon hiiuself 
belonged the magic ring which revealed to him the 
past, the present, and the future. Because be 
stayed his march at the hour of prayer instead of 
riding nu with his horsemen God gave him the 
winds as a chariot, and the birds flew over him, 
making a perpetual canopy. The demons in their 
spite wrote IBooks of magic in his name, but he, 
being ware of it, seized them and placed them 
under his throne, where they remained till his 
death, and then the demons again got hold of 
tliPiu and scattered them abroad (D’llerlwlot, ». r. 
“ Soliiiian lien Daoud;” Koran, Sur. 21). The 
visit of the Queen of Sheba furnished some three or 
four romances. The Koran I Sur. 27) narrates her 
visit, her wonder, her conver*ion to the Liam, 
which Solomon professed. She appears under three 
dirtereut names, Nicaule (Calinct, MW. *. v.), UhI- 
kis (D’Herbelot, *. v. ), Makeda (I'iueda, v. 14). 
I he Arabs claim her as belonging to Yemen, the 
Kthiopiuns as coming Iroin Me roc. In each furn» 
of the story a son is l»orn to her, which calls Solo 
mon its father, in the Arab version Mcilekb, in the 
Ethiopian David, alter id* grandfather, the ancestor 
of a long line of Ethiopian kings (Eudolf, Hits. 
<EUmtp. ii. 3, 4, 5). Twelve thousand Hebrews 
accompanied her on her return home, and from 
them were descended the Jews of Ethiopia, and the 
great Brester .John (Bresbvter Joanne*) of inedia*- 
val travellers (D’llerlielot, L c . ; Biucdu, i. c.; 
(or) lus, DU*, dt rtyina Austr. in .Ment lien's 
Tin stum*, i.). She brought to Solomon the 
self same gifts which the Magi afterward* brought 
to ( hrist. [Maui.J One at least ot the hard 
questions with which she came was rescued from 
oblivion, l air l*>ys and sturdy girls were dressed 
up by her exactly alike so that no eye could di.*tin- 


6 lin* deeply t h I * que*tiou entered into the heart* 
of liiflneral thinker*, ami iu what May the nohieat 
ot them all decided it, we read in the Duma C omme* 
am . — 

** I,* quint* luce rh A |r» n<»l pin tx IU 
Spin* til t*l iri».>r, che tuttn il nnnido 
1^/iu nr jp.U di laj-cr novella.** 

Pan i /.<*>, *. If** 

The " «pir.i Ui tal amor " refers, of course, to the Snug 
of Solomon. 

r The D ime of a well-known plaot, Solomon'* tml 
t ( ‘on vuLaria Uajaiu^ per pv sates the old belief 
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guith them. The king placed water before them view which serious thin ken have ever taken «f lb 
and bade them woali, and then when tlie loya life of Jesus of Nazareth, they lia\e owned that 
•erublied their face* and the girl* stroked them there was in Him one greater than Nuluno " 
softly, lie made out which were which ((ilycas, (Matt. xii. 42). The historical Sw of land, 
Ann tl. in l al-nciu*. /. c.). Versions of these and ideally a fr//>r of the < hrist that was to come, was 
other legends arc to lie found also in Weil, BilA. in his actual lile, the most strangely nsitrutel 
Lcyrndt, p. 171; Flint, PcrUntcJtuure, c. 36. It was reserved for the true, the later .V.n «4 

(3) The fame of S> Ion ion spread northward to ^ ,e prophetic yearnings which hod irau*> 

and eastward to Persia. At Shiraz thev showed : ered rouml tbr l>,rUl °* lhe wrUrT ‘ ,le mm u * 
the or tomb of Bath-idieha, said ! ^ ShtUmioli, the prince of peace, the true Jeu.1- 

that Penepoli* hiul I wen built by the .hunt at hi* li 1 ^ ^e well-beloved of the Tallicr. F- 11- 1. 
command, and pointed to the Takht i-Suleinian j • SOLOMON'S GARDENS- [Dakota, 
(Solomon s throne) in proof. Through their spell* I vol. i- p. 868.] 


too he made hi* wonderful journey, breakfasting at 
Peraojioh*, dining at Baal ler, supping at Jenua- 
lem (Chardin. iii. 135, 143: Omeley, ii. 41, 437) 
Persian literature, while it bad no single life of 
Oarid, boasted of count lean histories of Solomon, 
one, the Suleiman Numeh, in eighty Imoks, ascrdied 
to the poet Firdoiid ( I >* Her helot, L c. ; Chardin, 
iii. 198). In popular lirlief he was confounded 
with the great Persian hero, Hjemschid (Ouselev, 
ii. 64). 

(4 ) A* might lie eipected, the legend* appeared 
ill their coarsest and basest form in Kurope. losing 
all their poetry, the mere appendage* of the most 
detesta' le of A|n*cnpha, Ikioks of Magic, a Uvgro- 
nianteia, a < 'oiitiadictio Salomon is (whatever that 
may !*e) condemned by tiel.uiu*. Incan La 'June*, 
< lavicuD, and the like a One |Meudonv mou* work 
lia* a somewhat higher chancier, tlie /** il/n turn 
S altogether without merit, a mere rmt<> 

from the Psalm* of Ihivid, hut not otherwise 
offensive (Ftbrieiu*, i. 917; Trcgelles, /utn»f. U» 
A*. /'. p 154), and therefore attached sometime*, 
as in the great Alex-imhotn Codex, to the sacred 
volume One stnnge story meet* u% from the 
omiiivopiu* Note Uxk of Bede. Ndnmori did re- 
pent, and hi hi* coi.tntioti he ottered himself to 
the .Sanhedrim, doing jienancc, and thev *coiirgi*l 
him tiie time* with r**d*. and then he travelled in 
*ack< loth through the cities of Israel, saving a* he 
wei t, Dive alms to S>l»mon 1 1 U^ie, ih S il»n. aj», 
I’lli* da . 

VIII .Vrir Ttstnntnt. — We pa** from this 
wild f.imgu of Jewish and other (aide*, to that 
wloch piev-nU the most entire contrast to them, 
i lie teaching of the N. I . add* nothing to the 
m tti ri d« for a life of N»loiiioti. It ena! h-* u« to 
take the truest me i«nre of it The leaching of 
tlie V.n of Mvn sentence on all that kinglv 

pomp It declues that in the humblest work of 
in the hie* of the field, there i* a grtce and 
leauti meili amt r b\ vothat even »• N.lomon in all 
hi* gt* rv w.i* not arrival 1 ke one of these” (.Matt, 
vi. 2* /’ It pr»-*<nt* tv* u* tlie |«*rteet pit tern of a 
gn>wth in wisdom, like, and vet unlike h;*. t iking, 
in the eve* of men. a lev* varied range; hut d«* j>»-r, 
tr irr. purer. l*cau*e unite<l wilh pnritv, vj. t-rv 
over temptation, v* If *a<ri fire, tlie true l irge heart- 
ed n«*v of symjMthv with all men. On the lowest 

» Two of f h«-*e itnnff b»v->V « hsve hr- n repn»i f **d 
In I t hi Sr inti » 1 A < I Iff. VI Tne / ' i rf Uin 

fsaomomit \t ww m’JCi rrmuit* fit Inmntjition* rn* |r 
up of IM.rvw wort* . and the liilx'itl**t *|«* II of tlm 
*nrii*f|t«r l* tlie > U -oi .Sn fn,'runl wiMi 

Itrl rr* rfur v-ten, SOc i IJ lethal lisVr li-eil hso l*-i 
down inr'Ug i a W>n< mcrrMmn of Jr«i*h emrrui* 
It l* MllXU'Sr UI|li*M till* I*W1 ••• |«rt Of U|r ||||. 
pslurr l.iat ImSIi Hie pn-fe.* in hr poMolieJ 

vtUi Uw •pwriai 'Irtbit of PopM Juno* II soJ Awn 


SOLOMON’S PORCH. [Pat^tr-J 
SOLOMON S SERVANTS (t »uti»ir*j 

, OF). (- : jriol ’AW^rvAU, 

Fzr. Ii. 58; u.ol 8ooAwr SoAwuJr, F jt. ii 5V. 
I Neh. vii. 57, 60: fiitt wrrvt nm i Ibc 

, |s*rsons thil* nanietl ap|>esr in the Im* of tbr ex- 
ile* who retumeil from tlie tsptivity. Ilirv oerupy 
all hut the lowest plare* in thn*r h«fv. *nd their 
|M»*itiot) imliciites some connection with tlie wmo* 
of the Temple. Firvt come tlie prir*ts. fieri In- 
vite*. then Netliinim, tlicn M the children %4 >* -*> 
tiioiTs servants.” In tlie fircek i4 1 Tawlr v .J, 
35, the onler is tlie same, but instead of Nrti.n m 
we meet with j«p33oi/Aoi, w stTvant* " cw ** n> i m- 
ter*,' of the Temple. In ti.e al-wi.rx «* ar. v 
definite statement as to tlieir otiice vre *rr left to 
conjecture and inference. (1.) The usine u «rj 
a* the order, implies inferioritv even to the Nr> 
thiniin. They are the descendant* of the * r*s 
of Ndoinon. I lie servitude of the Nrtl i, m, 
I “ t;irtn to the liord,” wa» Mjfteiasl hv the i.U-a U 
I devlication. [Nftiiimm.] i 2 * I l«e stir-, if- 
' jioint of their history is to le Imid |r. a m ia 
| 1 K. v. 13, 14. ix 2d. 21: 2 t lir v in 7. » • w- 

l nxvnite*. who had been living till tom w t ib a err* 
tain measure of freedom, werr inlicnl lo n r *m 
to the helot state, and mm|* ll. *1 t»» l*>«w in 
king'* st*»ne-<|tiarTie*, and in I .on ding In* pJu-«« 
and citie*. To some extent, n.d^ !. t.»e c*u ^w 
had l»e«‘ii efftvUil under Ikvvid. hut it Is 

hive !■e»*n then conne**ted sjinadlv wuh i < |<-av> 
pie. and the servitude under lo* • | ) otM..r was at 
oi ice harder and more exUndnl I i fir. xxn 2 . 

( 3.1 I lie l.wl ju-eevgr throws w-me h.il in 
• jsvial oHi«-e. I he Netliinim. as m li e ease *.f 
the f ii)>«s*nit«*s, wen* apjiointrsl to le )*rwc*-* *4 
trtmml <J«f*li IX 21'. ami till* was eo«<ilg l » ke tw 
service* of the la)ema<)e I *«r tie r« i.stru * * i> 
and repvir* of the Icmple at.' tint kid *4 *. *e 
Wl* r>*|ii l«*d, and the tew slaves w ctt wx U, l w 
w**rk of hewmg and semiring » 1 h « »T. 

IS.. I heir d* •!■•*» id Hits s|*)«' , r toh.»e l> run. i 
distinct or ter. mtitriting pm'.iiil* if* uar tuie 
lion* and the same skdl II* prom n n.'*r w* a 
the er«* f|i*u of a liew Telnpte »hi tl nr fr^ m *r* m 
Pm'o )..|| Would Line In tlinr Work, a- co it* f t : 
«|iec..t| mei tmii of them in l)* I »t* of l-r» wxwl 

m> Wr VI W si l his n* f<*m nf lhl r*« liimtwt 
wti*h the* wrfi* willing to rnciHirifr ’ 

b A pl«n*j»i'l iVrslin *|>o<*uw Imi hlff • ti4* MS 
•Ofl deserve* t*» t* flsriH tl lluUl 1 1 * tlUM* i4 at •« 

1 tie kill/ of |*riel me*, otts dai the Vtnf at t» s**s 
t<wai the in**et on ht* hami. sod ii?IJ iom'e »iu 
l', nsklu){. i 'ike , *' Am n<* It.* «**ir >«l 

most f'.orioti* of tii.-n Not so. ovWsl !m wwk 

king, " Tti-*u siOrwt on s thmr* of r f U«i I wsk* 
tl»» hand in * t. irons, am) Uius un (ns*t Uss * 

y iisrdiu, ui l^?». 
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Nehetuiah. like the Kethinim, they were in the 
pteition of proaelyUs, outwardly conforming to the 
JewUh ritual, though lielouging to the hated race, 
and. even in their nanus. bearing traces of their 
•wigin (K*r. ii. 5o-58). Like them, too, the great 
mass must either have i cr, sited, or given up their 
position, or remained at Bah) Ion. The 392 of Kzr. 
iL 55 (Netliinim included ) must have been but a 
small fragment of the descendants of the 150,000 
employed by Solomon (i K. v. 15). E. H. P. 

SOLOMON’S SONG. [Canticles ] 

SOLOMON, WISDOM OF. [Wisdom, 
Book ok.] 

SON.'* The term »* sou ” is used in Scripture 
language to imply almost any kind of descent or 
sucveasmn, as ben ddndJi, “sou of a year,” i. e, a 
year old, 5e« kt$JnUt, “son of a bow,” ». r. an 
arrow. The word bar is often found iu N. T. in 
composition, as Iiar-tiuieus. [Ciiildiikn] 

H. W. P. 

SON OF GOD (vibs e* od\ h the Second 
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text evidently refers to the Messiah, who is crowned 
and anointed as King by God (Ps ii. 2, 6), although 
resisted by men, Ps. ii. 1, 3, compared with Acts 
iv. 25-27, where that text is applied by St. Peter 
to the crucifixion of Christ and his subsequent ex- 
altation; and the same psalm is also referred to 
Christ by St. Paul, when preaching in the Jewish 
synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 33); 
whence it may be inferred that the Jews might 
have learnt from their own Scriptures that the 
Messiah is in a special sense the Sou of God; and 
this is allowed by Maimouides in Porta Mmi*, ed. 
Pococke, pp. ICO, 239. This truth might have been 
deduced by logical inference from the Old Testa- 
ment, but in no passage of the Hebrew Scripture* 
is the Messiah clearly and explicitly designated by 
the title “ Son of God.” The words, “ The form 
of tlie fourth is like tlie Sou of God,” are iu the 
Chaldee portion of the book of Daniel (Dan. iii. 
25), and were uttered by a heathen and idolatrous 
king, Nebuchadnezzar, and cannot therefore be un- 
derstood as expressing a clear appreciation, on the 
l«™, of (h* wr.lW Trinity, who i. coequal, j P " 1 01 * h * 'l***"’ *'ivi..ity of the M«,bh 

-rfcmnl .ml eo,,.ub.t«.ti»l with the Father; mod T* ““C** 

. took ,1* ii.ture of nmn in the womb of tl,e IMate, tte kn, of Ibbyta. eapcc »l a hew« 
V.rrfn Mary, a.,.1 aa Man bear, the name l*rl*p* m hab.U of ...tereour* with Ihnnel. may 
- jKMxTsavinur. and who ,«..«! Ili.iiwelf to , l>a>e.lehvcre,l a rue prophecy concer, .mg ( hriat. 

U the Mknsi.u. or ( 1 . 1 , mr, the I'rophet, I’riest, "* '«>* to the S"” 1 '""- vrl l e ^ 

«al King of all true l.nehtea, the aocd of faithful J “ **». *« our f 1 . 1 * ***' > ^ l,eu '! ^ 

Al-r&hani. the ...mcr«l Church of tlml. I the Mesuab, or U.nat «. *o the Nm ot Uod 

The title Son or- (Jot. w», ijra.lu»lly revealed to »' tl,e ," f u 7 ,n > ,a " ,elv ’, “ ‘ 

.he world in tbi. IU full ami hit-heat .ianificance. 1 •’ ~ et * n,a1 ' a " d 0o,,sul, * U "- 
la the hook of ticneai. the tern, occur, in the *'' h the Father / 

, % j That the Jews entertained the opinion that the 

plural nund-er, “ Sons of God,” — j Messiah would be the Son of God, in the $ul*>rtliuaU 

<»rn. m. 2. 4 i, and there the appellation is applied ! senses of the term alre;idv specified (namely, as a 
u> the potentates of the earth, and to those who holy person, and as invested with great power by 
were set in authority o\er others (according to the | God), cannot be doubted; but the point at issue 
exposition in Cyril Alex. Adr. Julian, p. 236, and is, whether they supposed that the Messiah would 
.Dr. AntlnoftomorfJ*. c. 17), or (as some have l>e what the Universal Church believe* Jesus Christ 
held) tlie tons of the family of Seth — those who * to lw? Did they Iwlieve (ns some learned |x>rsons 
b^d Iwwi most distinguished by piety and urtue. sup|iose they did) that the terms Messiah aud Son 
Iu Job i- C, and ii. 1, tliis title, “Sons of (iod,” of (iod are “equivalent and in*e|iarable ” ? 
n as a designation of tbe Angels. In Psalm j It cannot be denied that the Jews ouyht to hare 
Unit 6, “ I have said, ye are gods; and ye art* all deduced the doctrine of the Messiah's divinity from 

, au ... . a .. tyy^yo nv«\ »W 1 A their own Scriptures, especially troin such texU as 
<* ,h * }i y^ 1 W'l? 3?), the t, le is Pgalm xlv 6 r .. Thy lhrone< 0 6Wf ig for eviT 

fptjJained by Thcodoret and others to signify those ^ ever; t|(e of tllV kingdom is a right 

Ktaons whom ticl invests with a portion of h‘s ■ tre Thou lovest rigl.teoiuneas and hatest 
nwa dignity and authority as rulers of Ins people, | wit . kwlneM; therefore G<m1. thy (i«l, anoint'd Thee 

with the oil of ylndntM alsne thy fellows; ” a text 
, , , , , r . , to which the author of tlie Ki>i»tle to the Hebrews 

nm of l*nel. the fa^oreil |»cople of (,«*1 are ^ ( | Iel> . j. 8); and the doctrine of the Me.- 
•per nils called collectively, by G<kI, his ^ >n (1.x. , gia j 1# tiodhead might also have l wen inferred from 

ii 22.23; Ho*^ xi. 1). I such texts as Isaiah ix. 6, “ Unto us a Child is 

But, in a still higher sense, that title is applied u||to lI§ a ^ it Kiven .... aild his lusme 

by («d to 1.1. m.|y S.n, IwsnMen l.y cl. n,:.l u c„. ^ ^ w „ n ,lcrful. Councilor, the Mi., On 

ntimi |« l*». ii. 7), a. Ii.urpreted iu the l-.p<«tle (>1</ ; .. 1M< | vji Ui .. |t,.| IO |.l a Virgin .lull cm- 

to the Hebrews (i. 5, v. 6); the word eei\e and Iwar it Soli, and shall call Ins name lm- 

ill that passage, l«eing exprensixe of tlie manuel” (with us, (iod); and from Jer. xxiii. 5, 

set of liod, with whom is no yesterday, nor to- , “ Behold, the days come, saith the Dml, that I will 

Borrow. “In *Urno nec pneteritum e*t, nec raise unto Ihtrid a righteous and a A iny 

hluroui, se«l |*eq»etuum liodie ” (Lutlier). That , shall reign and prosjwr . . . ; and this is the name 


sod wl»o haxe clearer revelations of his will, as our 
lord intimate* (John x 35); nnd therefore the 
children 


*» 1 75 : rJ*s : fitin$ ; from T *' build v (w 
I wt mill 7). (On the Bib!lr»l use of the word son, ’ 
m* J W Gibbs to th* (J+If. Otrut. Sf^ctator^ rt. 

be ft - a . j 

X from M pure M : rsooe : ddtttut 

ifrer. taxi 2 ) 

L "ib* ; MS lie* : p**r. 


4. * yiVv^a : <Hrp» 

5 : r* 4 *** po*trri. 

e 7^, like* 

b The present article. In rot\JuDciion with t h at d 
flxrioca, forms the suppl«i»eot to the Ufo of our Uad 
[8e* Jbsus Cusor, rol U. p. 1347. J 


i. t. a s u cce sso r. 
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Wbmvhy lie shall lie called. tlie I/>rd (Jeborah) I 
our Kichtcousne*.*; ” and from Micali v. 2, ** Out ' 
of thee i Ketldchem Fphratah) wliall Hr come forth 
unto me that is to l« Ixulrr in Uriel, whose come* I 
forth haxe l>ccn from of old, from ew*rl.t'ting: ” and 
from /rrh. xi. li, “And the l-ord Mid unto me. 
Cast it unto the |*otter: a goodly price that 1 was j 
prised at of thnn-” *• | 

Hut the •(motion is not. whether the dews miyht 
i so/ twi hi t to have infernal the |>ixine .Son- 

ship of the Mcwsiah from their own Scripture*, but 
whether, for the nest |mrt, they rvallx */id deduce 
that doctrine from those Scripture* V 1 hey ought 
doubt lew* to base Uvii prvparrd by tlnne Scriptures 
for a ttijfi i tutj Messiah; hut this we know was nW 
the ca-e, and the Cross of Christ was to them a 
•turn I ding-block (1 Cor. i. 2*1'; and one of the 
Strongest objection* which they raised against the 
Christians was. that they worslnp|»ed a man who | 
died a death whieh is declared to I* an accursed 
one in the |jtw of M**-***, wliich was delivered by 
God himself (l>ent. xxi. 21). 1 

Mav it not also I* true, that the .lew* of our 
lord's age faded likewise of attaining to the true 
seiiM* of their own Scriptures, in the «.p|«»*ite direc- 
tion V Max it not also l«e true, that thex did not 
ackt'ou ledge tlie ihvme Sonship of the Mes-iah, 

■ tui (hit tl ev were not prewired to admit the 
clan-!* of one who asset ted ) limself to be the ( ’hrist, 
ami al-o at!, rim'd Himself to l« the Soli of God. 
Ci et 1 1 1 a I w.tli the Father' 

III h«.hn<g at this question it priori, it must Is* 
mnt‘!iih‘irl tl.it t. e lh n s '•rr.pnircs declare in 
tlie *tr»*i j***t and Host explrit terms the I>i\ine 
I’uiti,. •* 1 1 - 1 r , ( > Ur nd, the 1 I rd "lir < »*d is (-fir 
la>nl i I ** u t li 4'. tii's is the solemn declaration 
whuh the Jews rxs-itr d i.lx , morning and excmitg 
(we M.'hliih, /n r rh< In, c\n p i. . I’hcx la-g irded 
tlwnw lies as set sfiart irmn all the nation* of 
earth to V a whins, of < • « ■ 1 s umh/, and to protest 
at'o'‘t the |s I the sin of the nM of mankind. 
Aid has ii',’ *>it’. r.s| sexerr rh i-ti^nu-liU 111 the 
litt'ol o.-li * apt Xitx for their "Wii idol it new. tliex 
shrunk — and *t II shrink — woli feir and abhor 
iriiie, from exi-rvtlnng that might sss-m in anx de- 
cree to t>x>nrh ii j s *u the doctrine of the unity ol 
t *e ill 

|n t). , o * » Ji ration \re must arid, >f f*<tfern't i, 
the ex f i r il ex nh i re d» r, \ rd tr ull the tiM.llloti X of 
ate a nt w r t* rs w ho In rd i nr t* » our I .« rd * :vge. 

Tr pi O. the lean ed Jew. w!k> debited with 
Jiist'ii M irf.r it 1 ph<-su* iHnit * l>. 1 0 * 1 , on the 
p.n 1 1 o! m i iMinro Nr w ecu the .1* ws and * hris- 
It.ms, ex; f»s-|\ si d.-s, ’ toil it •eems to him not 
md' pvt ii;»i. il i ut suF < ujs'prte . to *ax that the 
M.'-ah. *r « i r nt. pr*s \.st»d (r un rtrmitx a* 
Ih*I. and tl xt He rot .h-s.fi nn*d to l< l-*m as man. 
ai d ” — I i x |«1 o < x j *!' ■ h*s t lie not <«i» — that * hrist 
u .'lot ii in .'ten of min ” dnstiii M />* d**v 
r. J 1 1 < J is | h p FM. «s| «»tto, Jen 
1H t J ll'fe <* i • * i s * i * *■ t ass#rf on . .n t ii«* pirt of 
the Jew tl it t.<* M- "i .ii t* i*i. r**|. -iu; and lore 
tUi i* ad.t d i f inel hrist . m tl.-trn te. t h it lie 
ia l..sl, (msi’stn.o (roiii rlnintl, and t«"«k the 
|I itniv of III til. III tlie same Ihatojur the Jewish 
inlrr stator. Irvnho, api.mx.-* the tenets <>( the 
| : .. i . ite I * r» tie, w l.o ass, rt ,| that the l hn,t w.u 

a n.crr mxii ^ ( Ay i Xilu* this re 

w • On the** passage* ami uo lha general *uh/f l, 
«M> Ofl Uie one lllllt, IlfllJilrlilsTf i ( Ao . v .»/ 

Uu <*J TrU ; OO u>» o< lM*r. inn** artkl^ l*> l>r U. 


markable declaration: “all we (Jew*' t rpne t tbl 
the Messiah will come a* <i ne»a f. on* ». >* i e 
from human parents i. ami that Uiaa w>U ate. r 
Him when lie U come * rtrm r, h « • i r *r 
Xptcrbr &v 0 p m w o > 4 ( a r0p <* w * r 
5oK<t/u(P 'y*K^<r<irdav, iral Tur ’H^.ae y j 
tv'nhv 4\B6vra , Tnpho Jndxus. ap J *t t. X| 
hi § 4h. p I VC. And in § M, 'st I . 

M art \ r, sjs*akin«j in the i ure of the • hr *f ir e 

lievers, coud nts that assertion, ami art'ro s tf xt ♦ * 
Hebrew prophivies then seliew, to whn h lie ai-(*-a *, 
testify that the Messiah is H"t a m m Nwii w* 
acojrilinu to the oniinarx manner of him *jt ^eti 
enttion. 4£ vara t6 coom 

r«r ytmjdth. \nd there is a reirara- 

able passage in a aulfserjnent js.rtioii of tl w aarm 
rliid.e^ue, where Justin *ixs, *• /*. O 
understiswl wlio lie is tint is s, metime* cslU-d the 
Mewseii^erof mi^hti cm iisel. and a Man bx l^wkwi, 
and designated a* tlie N>n of M \n b_x I *mj tel, and 
as a Child by Iaiiah, alid tlie Messiah and I *s«i 0* 
lhtnicl, ami a Mone bv minx, and \\ isihwn b* 
>«.|oim>n. and a >tar by and tlie I ^tr strict 

by Xceli.iri.di. and who is rejTesrntrxl a* inlcnnf. 
bx ls.ii. ill, und is c.dbsl bx liiiit a lh»d, and a Kr*»t 
and Corner s t.*ne. and tbe "soil of fowl u«i v.sdl 
Hot have sp'kcli M.i'phemx a^.onst Hi Hi. « I* 
alreadx come, and wlo bas U-eii U.rn. ansi 1 aa 
sllrteretl, ami has jsi*ended into llr.no , a» d w.J 
come a^am <.lti,nn M. c. I > • § 1 p 

4'» .• : ami Justin Aihrms that he h is (*o \e*l. a^a;* *1 
tlie Jew*, tint “ < nnst. xi ler is tl»e i> nl aj-i r ««i. 
ami Nin ot ,i p i s* uni to tlw.r latiora, Lt>e 

I'atrurch*. in x.iri-.ns !».rn s, under tie ».M d.**^x. 
s-tt|..ii § 12^. p 42*' fin p.re tl.e a*d r t ** 
in Ih-nier, On ti,r /’,»>.« « J I. pp 2*.^- 

271, l-i.jl ir tl s|. 

Ill the middle <>f the thinl ertitnrx. < ‘r.-e** wn'r 
hi* ap.|o^»tn* wotk in d, !ei*e .f * r n«t i* itx 
a^,ui,»t < eU'is, the I p nimii . at d >n x * r i in p.^vw 
of that tle.it, se he neilrs the .dh J»tl< It* <4 ta* 
Jews ajan.st the (,« s.^l In in e p»%s.i^e. w f e*i 
4 ,.|,iis. *|s*tkut^ ill the | s r „ ii i nt a dew. f vf *ajd 
that one «>t the Hebrew |,ro|.|,ef. It >d px»,f « t^-,1 r at 
the >on of i,.,| w . d l route to jn>Ne th« r c tr-**w 
and to p ililsh the wn k*sl. 4 irmen r* h *' *, tl at at, a 
a Iiot.on ts most m«pr> ( wr|. »*i !•- a J * 

lliasiniicli as the Jews dm it mni I--**, tor a M.wa.at, 
hut l.o i as the Soil t*f 4,.»|, •• No ‘».w, tie a*'*, 

would allow that anx j^’phet exer s.*nl t. it a 
*>( 4 , i h 1 wou.d c*. me: hut what the Jrws c.. «at . 
(hit the < hits! .*t 4,. -| will c.rnr . ami Ilex 
disp-ife with 1 1 s 4 hri't. Ills as f I • tl 4 xm ‘J e. 

Cf Hi ,4 lie e, ron. « 1 1 n tie ^-n «>f *. *w 

pha tl it no *i.i h l*i r, n exists .4 w u ror t 's* 
told ' 4 *_:* II. Jo- I - I ». § 4 ». X. | I P e 
|l ; M*e p. «>S and p 7'». isl >[• not x* J . X 
pi ices, r . pp Zl. III. ’*1, * 2 • I. Hi. 1 . *. 1 e* 

(n t lie 4th centnr 1 Me ms lest,h.,| t 1 st ite 
lews of that a,o* xx ■ • . 1 1 I n-.f ». ee| 4 the t 'we St *4 
4 •< «| a* api'h.i'le to lie \|r*s. ih I ii«e’< ,* * 

/ , . mj 11 J . mil m lit. r .In* 41 n . Inr *r I t 
tnxns w,th 1 1 * * t . • * is xml llis*. Vim 1 .4 d,,;i* f ; 
I til 1 st In th it tit.e Ixs. 11 t 1 . 1 s, I • 't. A. *a .1 
Act. ix >. 

I,xsl|\. a leirmd Jew. • *r l io. m the l" fk i ~r 
turx . Ill il * < 01,1,-rei ■ e \X l h 1 -on <4.1. ' * l wt 

It a pp >|*l. et. or rxen, if it wrTX- p-*s. e*. t.w Mrwa* 

K. >"n* In th* (A/ia*iiw L*«w,r Ir Jan , 
ami Jui> , lHdb A. 
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I lira— If. w*re to w ork miracles, and yet lay claim 
to <£riffi7y, lie ought to l« put to death by stoning, 
u one guilty of blasphemy ( Orobio ap. Limborch, 
.Wei < '< 41 id <, p, 2J5, ed. Goud. 1688). 

Hence, therefore, on tlie whole, there seems to 
he sufficient reason for concluding (with Basnage, 
HUtoir c «/«■< Juift , iv. c. 24), that although the 
Jews of our Lord's age might have inferred, and 
ought to baie inferred, from their own Scriptures, 
that tlie Messiah, or Christ, would be a Divine 
Pereon, and the Son of God in the highest sense 
^ the term: and although some among them, 
•bn were more enlightened than the rest, enter- 
u.ned that opinion: jet it was not the popular 
»nd generally received doctrine among the .lews 
that the Messiah would le other than a man, born 
of human parents, anti not a Divine Being, and Son 
o i God. 

This conclusion reflects muoh light upon certain 
inporLuit questions of the Gosj>el History, and 
dean up several difficulties with regard to the evi- 
dences of Christianity. 

1. It supplies an nnswer to the question, 44 Why 
•as Jesus Christ put to death? " lie was accused 
bi the .lews before Pilate ns guilty of sedition and 
irieiiion against the power of Home (Luke xxiii 
1-6; cf. John xix. 12); but it is hardly necessary 
to observe tliat this was a mere pretext, to which 
the Jew* resorted for the sake of exatqieratiiig the 
Boouq governor against Him, and even of com- 
prLiii^ Pilate. against his will, to condemn Him, in 
ankr that he might not lay himself open to the 
durgr of “not l-eing Ca*sar‘s friend” (John xix. 
ii>; slim-ai, if our Dual had really announced an 
intention of emanci [Kiting the Jews from the Ko- 
«un w»kr, lie would have procured for Himself 
tlw t.»u»r and stip|»ort of the Jewish rulers and 

Nor dues it apj*»-ir that Jesus Christ was put to 
deoli io.-Aj*e He claimed to be the Christ. The 
Jew* *rre at flint time anxiondv looking for the 
Ures.-iii; tbe Pharisees asked tin* Itiptist whether j 
br tin* < hrist (John i. 2 >-265: “and all men ! 
nriwd m their heirts of John whether he were the 
> Lmt nr not " (Luke iii. 15). 1 

Un this ii may be o! served, in |**«ing, that the 
fsnpie wvli knew that John the Itapt st was the son 
d Zadiari o* and b.li/aliet h ; thev knew him to be 
% mrn m ih, Iswii alter the ord n try manner of hu- 
tisii gei.rmtion ; and jet thev nil thought it prob- 
S>le flint Ar might Ic the CA» i*t. 

Du* r.rxuiiii.time proves, that, according to 
thur i of ions, the t hrist was mV fo 1* a ferine 
IVrw >n ; certain!, not tlie Soil of God, in the Chris- 
u*n ■niM* of the term. The same conclusion may 
be dr , u< rd from the cimitiisfam e that the Jews of 
Uwt a r cig. Hi welcomed the ap[w*ar.uicc of those 
ti.H i „ , tfs < M ill. nn. 24 who promised to de- 
bt*t i from tlie Ibouiu voke, and whom thev 
knrw to le mere ne*n. and who did not claim l>i- 
me or. «ti, which the* reiiamlv would have done, 
d fir l hn.t wit generally tx|**cted to l*e the Son 
rft„d 

We *re alto that after the miraculous feeding, 
thr j«* . Je were lire roin of •• making Jesus a king ” 

J > ■ . 'i I6t ; and alter the raising of lai/arn* at 
Brti **nv they met I I ni with enthusiastic accl.tiua- 
Ua,t ^ llianhtia to the Nil I of I hit id ; blrescd is 
11* t il et*meth in tiie name of the laird " (Matt, 
ui- J», \Urk ii 1»: John xii. LI). And tlie eiger 
«al rwikw lac 1 1 1 1 v with which tlie Jews admitted 
th* pf-wanaa wf almost c/ory fanatical adventurer 
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who professed to be the Messiah at tliat period, 
seems to show that they would have willingly al 
lowed the claims of one who “ wrought mai.y mir- 
acles,’’ as, even by the confession of the chief priests 
ami Pharisees, Jesus of Nazareth did (John xi. 47), 
if He bad been content with such a title as the 
Jews assigned to their expected Messiah, namely, 
that of a great Prophet, distinguished by mighty 
works. 

We And that when our Lord put to the Phari- 
sees this question, 44 What think ye of Christ, whose 
Son is He? ” their answer was mV, “ He is the Son 
of God,’’ but 44 He is the Son of David: ” and they 
could not answer the second queatimi which He next 
propounded to them, “ How then doth David, speak- 
ing in the Spirit, call Him Ltntif'' The reason 
was, liecause the Pharisees did not expect the Men 
siah to the Son of God ; and when He, who is 
the Messiah, claimed to be God, they rejected his 
claim to be tlie Christ. 

Tbe reason, therefore, of bis condemnation by 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, and of bis delivery to Pi- 
late for crucifixion, was not that He claimed to be 
tlie Messiah or Christ, hut because He asserted 
Himself to l>e murlt more than that: in a word, 

| liecause lie claimed to be the Sow of GW, and to 
be GW. 

This is further evident from the words of the 
Jews to Pilate, 44 We have a law, and by our law 
He ought to die, because He made Himself the Soil 
of God” (John xix. 7): and from the previous res- 
olution of the Jewish Sanhedrim, “ Then said they 
all, Art thou then the Son of God? And He said 
unto them. Ye say that I am. And (hey said. 
What need we any further witness? for we our- 
sehes have heard of his own mouth. And the 
whole multitude of them arose and led Him unto 
Pilate” (Luke xxii. 70, 71, xxiii. 1). 

I lu St. Matthew's (impel the question of the 
i high-priest is as follows: ** I mljure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether tlmu be the 
Christ, the Son of God” (Matt. xxvi. 6;j). 'Phis 
question does not intimate that in the opinion of 
the high-priest the (’hrist was the Son of God, 
but it shows that Jesus claim© 1 loth titles, and in 
claiming them for Himself asserted that the Christ 
was the Soil of God; hut that this was not the 
popular opinion, is ev blent from the consider* lions 
al»ove stated, and also from his word* to St. Peter 
when the Apostle eonlresed Him to |« the “Christ, 
the Son of the living God ” (Malt. xvi. 16); He 
declared that Peter had received this truth, not 
■from human testimony, hut by cxtraordinnrv reve- 
lation: 44 Blessed art thou, Simon Barjonn: for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my l ather which is in beaten ” (Malt. xvi. 17). 

It was the claim which He put lortli to la? the 
| Christ nwl Son ol God, that led to our I ord’a con- 
demnation hv the unanimous \ordict of the Sanhe- 
drim: “They all coinlemmsi Him to In* guiltv of 
death ” (Mark xiv 64; Matt. xxvi. (id -Mil: and 
the sense in which lie claimed to l*e Son of Cod is 
clear from the narrative of John v. 16. I he Jews 
nought the UiolV to k 11 Him t-eraune lie Hot otilv 
had broken the ath. but said ul%»» that ( »od was 
his own lather (wart^a fJme (Atyt r6y 
making Hini«t*lf “epial untotiml: ” and when lie 
claimed Divine pr» existence, saving. “ Before A> rw- 
ham was I am, then ti«ik they up stone* 

to cast at Hun ” ,Jol m viii 58, 5!>); and when ll« 
assertevl his own unity with God, •» 1 ami tlM Ka> 
• ther are one ” — one $ub$Uxnct (D), not one pert/m 
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(eft) — 44 then the Jew* took up stones again to 
stone Him ” (Jolm x. 30, 31); and this is evident 
again froui their own words, “ For a good work we 
•tone thee not, hut for bbuphemy; and because 
that thou, l**ing a man, makes! thyself God ” 
(Johu x. 33}. 

Accntdingly we find tliat, after the Ascension, 
the A|*»*li#*'* Ulstrnl to bring the Jews to acknowl- 1 
edge that Jt^us was not only the Christ , hut was 
aUu a Jhnnr 1 'croon, even the Ijord Jehovah. 
Thus, for example, St- lVter, after the out |«ou ring 
of the ll**)v GUmt on tiie I My of l’entecost by 
Christ, says, ** limr/tnc let all the house of Israel , 
know sMtiredly, that God hath made that same l 
Je»u*, whom ye hate crucified, Ulh I ord (Kvpior, 
JhitoVvii; »wl ( hrisl ” (Acta ii. 3»i;.** j 

2. Ibis conclusion supplies a convincing proof 
of Christ's Godhead. JJ lie is not tiie Son of 
tiod, equal with t.od, then tliere is no other alter- 
native l»ut that lie was guilty of I la.«|*liemy ; for 
lie cLiimed **G«*d as his own Father, making 
Himself equal with t*od,'' and by doing so He pro. 
posed Himself as an olject of Divine worship. And 
in tliat case lie would have rightly been put to 
death; and the Jews in rejecting ami killing Him 
would have l<eeii acting in ole* hence to tiie Ijvw 
of God, which c* tun. ai ded them to put to death 
any ptophet, however (iintiiigiiidied he uiiglil Ik* 
by tl*e working of minules, if lie were gu.lty of 
bhupliemv (Dent- xui. 1-11); and the crucihxioii 
of Jesus would have I cell ail act of pious real oil 
their jiart lor the honor of God, and would have 
commended them to Ins favor and protection, 
when as we know thst it was that act which tilled 
the cup oi their national guilt, ami has made them 
outcast* from God to this d»v (Matt, xxiit. 32-3tJ ; 
laike xui. 33-33; 1 J liras. ii. 15, 1G; James 
v. Gu 

W lwh they rejs-nt of this sin, ami say. ** Messed 
( tvAoyyjtitvQi 1 is lie that cometh in the name of 
the la id, " ami acknowledge Jesus to le < hrist 
and lU- Jvm ol <.*d, coequal with t.ud, then Drael 
shall le *u\ cd , Loin. XI 2Gi. 

3. I ins coi.c Itisioii al«*j explains the fact — which 
uugiil other wisr ha»e j**rpk xed ami staggered us 
— t liat me iiurac les winch Jraus wrought, and 
which the J< w» and their rulers acknowledged to 
have Uvii wrought by Him. dul not have the.r 
due ii. tin. nec iqs.ii them : thowe mighty and iner- 
cilul Work* did h<‘t produce tier e fft-i t U|"«n them 
wlm li they ought to have prislucrtl, and wluclt 
tliosr works wi uld have pn aimed, if tiie Jews and 
their imera had l«ni |>rr|Mted, a* they ought to 
have Io n, by an u.ti ingent study of their own 
Nrrqrfurra. to icgard tier rx|«rtrd Messiah as lire 
N u ol <»»d. tso|mil unli tost. 

Not l*mg So |*ref laird, t ue V appl.td to tll<sp 
Um**l<* Hie h*t supplied by tl.<ir own Ijiw. wlmli 
e»join«d tn’il. il a prophet an-*** aiuotig them. and 
Wolked loir o le*, and en<leiVoM*d to dr iw t belli 
• w ay inun ll.c wor«Mp of the true i m** 1, tho-e nur- 
se * s were fo Iw frgaidetl as ll laK of t lie r own *t«ad- 
Lantur**, and wire im* 1 to I -e antpltd as proofs ot a 
Divine m lw ioii, ‘*h u t im* prophet inmwli w.vs to l«e 

• • lusscnhing to Ht IN ter It** rrmarkshle prop- 
ositi hi rust ' led hat l Mil Je.Ll# JtitoVvtl. the 
writer of rhl* srticie *p|ear» to (»a»r nur tin- 

fsrt that alamos' Gt 3 i In A' t* II 3 > ref*r» In r y 
(Vixy m ov ( uiv G«rl ) In trr 31. *pidsi-»| f.-aii l‘s 
c* 1, «li*n* ll»* Hebrew correspond* nt |. not JfUo- 

«aJ«, tut the coaiQioo word for ** lord " 


put to death ” (Dent. xiii. 1-11). The Jrww triad 
our Lord and his miracles by this law. S«m <w 
the Jews ventured to say that •* Jesus of Naxamh 
was specially in the mind of the Divine Lawgr*«r 
when lie framed that law” i*ee Isgius cm tW 
Chaldee Paraphrase of l>eut. xui., ami his am 
DeuU xviii. 15), and that it was provided njcfij 
to meet his case. Indeeil they do not hraitate U 
say that, in the words ot tire Ijiw, *• it thy trut Vr. 
the SOM *>f thy (l.tiiv tl.ee seerrtli " 

( Deut. xiii. 6), then* was a pn plietic refero-owe 
to the case of Jesus, wIh> “avid tliat Hr bwi a 
human mother, but not a hum in Giber, bwl 
was the Sou of God and was God ' ' i*cw k sgiM, 
L C 

Jesus claimed to Le the .Mmiih ; lot, arruHinf 
to the popular view and preconceived r Munis <rf 
the Jews, tire Me**iah was to le mn*lv • bujws 
fiersoiiage. and would not claim to le t.od and u 
le entitled to Divine |**wer. Iberefer, 
tliey admitted bis minveb-s to be re-nv wnvigbt. 
yet tliey did not acknowledge tiie cL n. groo>«u«d 
on tiiose ininvcle* to le true, but ntUr ivga/tied 
those miracles as trials ot tiinr kuiiv u> lm 
< >ue True God, whose pmn*g »ti'»*s. Hi.m tm-ugt.t. 
were infringed ami mv.uuti ny Hun wio wroogbt 
tiiose miracles; and they even a*crned tin we ihjv 
cles to tiie agency of the l*r.me of the l«rst« 
(Matt. xii. 24. 27; Murk in. 22; Luke xi lit, 
and said that He, who wiought tln^e iiunsrirw, 
hid a devil |J«dm vis. 2D, vni 4-*v , ai u tt^« 
callevl Him lleeUebuh i Malt x 2-5 . Ivrme u*ry 
thought that He was setting llouseU in ofqaj*.tMiW 
to God. 

4. “ Iliey nil condeiune>l 11 ui U» le gw lit cd 
death" (Mark xiv. G4 1 . 1 lie >*id rvinuj was 

unanimous in tiie sentence of condcii.n it.ou Ibis 
is remark.ibie. We cannot s:tpj*«e tlm imrr werw 
not some c* m*c ient ious jer-in^ in s*. mrurrvi* * 
Daly, in devil, it may rr *d Iv I e ulowni to*: v 

of the meinUr* of the Xml.** Dim were * tu *i«l * 
an ennuit teal for rite 1 m - nor of t*od w i . u u**< 
condcmnetl ,)uu.v to dr ttli, and tint IIh-v «. ( ,J »ui 
tl»ey dul With a view l*» <. 0*111 giorv. w* cu Lees 
»tip|Mwrd to be (b-pmignl l*v « ur l*>ids i»rr<» 
stout; and that they were gnuu-vt hv a *Vuf» te 
comply with God ■ Uw. which rnpumi ii.***. t*> |wl 
to death every one wlm w*« guillv o< 1 1 *| -v. 1 m 
arn*g.itmg to inuiaclt the p urr «n..li U. i s «; la 
t»o»l. 

Hence we may ex|tliin our l*>rd t wur!« *« tha 
cr<**», “Lather, forgive tlnni, for tin *•.«*»«* 
w bat they do ” 1 lame xvm. 34 , ** I a . er tiev 
not aware that He whom iIm** «rr in .r^ ■ 
thy .Son. ” and St. lVter i*.» *1 at Jrr i*.w *. t. urn 
Jews alter the CTucdivmn. Now. Irev.’.rrti I w*W 

tliat (/•louiy/i li,l»in ■ hi r vr d - 1 It If MM' ted S>4 

cruet lied ( lirut . a* «Dd »U> * <<»u r»3* r* ’ \ u - 

17 ; and St. I*.*ui de.l.ir.1 n« ti*e .Gw.*., . 
goglle at Ant iM-1* in | ■« <> », *■ t n t a * - ■ «4 

Jerusalem, and their min*. . ***• *uw n r * 1 ,« |( a 
n*a. nor yrt fie vont*» *>f tn«* | ri , i.rt*. ■ « _ %n 
Mud evet v X»n. .»tii -* u \ , hav*- mrti,i«d 1 1*. in u r*^- 
demiiing Him '' (AiU xui 2* >. 

or " iiuv*n-r ” Mt IVtrr t n <*M x f**r» t,u* 1 - u m 
t rated Gv ld» 1 vugu rW « .* *r X *. • 

l I'et | 21 tu 22 *<i ( f > i p K,' v i 2* 2- r a 

U 11 On tlir N T (!•«- of -*» .* /*. tf.w 

w\ (no* f! 4 u p, ^ < * 4 » » /, * 4 . fc* 

l*tn p pk f Mm.'I in tie li'i l, . < * ^ 'VW 

her, 1K31, |*p 7S2 77n . •'» I « Vmrr . fL * hW*W 
. Wutlrrt 4. Mtttletl. UrjnUI *lS**,,p ItO t A. 
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Hmee it is evident that the predictions of Holy 
Scripture may lie accomplished before the eyes of 
men, while they are unconscious of that fulfillment; 
•nd that t!»e prophecies may t*e even accomplished 
by persons who have the prophecies in their hands, 
and do iK*t know that they are fulfilling them. 
Hence also it is clear that men may be guilty of 
m vinous sins when they are acting according to 
ibcir consciences and with a view to God's glory, 
and while tliey hold the liiltle in their hands and 
bear its voice sounding in their cars (Acts xiii. 27): 
and that it is therefore of uiis|ienknh)e importance 
n< only to hear f *:e words of the Scriptures, but 
»o mark, ieuni, and inwardly digest them, with 
famnJitr. docility, earnestness, and prayer, in order 
to understand their true meaning. 

Therefore the Christian student has great reason 
to thank Cod that lie hna given in the New Tes- 
tament a dii inely- inspired interpretation of the Old 
testament, and also has sent the Holy Spirit to 
Uau-b tlie A | inst les all things (John xiv. 20), to 
abide forever with his Church (John xiv. 16), 
the body of Christ (Col. i. 24), which He has 
swde to lie the pillar and ground of troth (1 Tim. 
Si. 15', and on whose interpretations, endiodied in 
the creeds gener.dly received among t hristians, we 
aiav safely rely, as declaring the true tens* of the 
Hu le. * 

If the Jews and their rulers had not been swayed 
4* prejudice, but in a careful, candid, and humble 
spirit had considered the evidence before them, they 
•oold have known that tlieir promised Messiah was 
to le the S*»n of God, coequal with (iod, and that 
lie was revealed as such in their own Scriptures, 
ud Urns his miracles would have had their due 
eftrt u|«>n their minds. 

5. lliose persons who now deny Christ to be the 
Njo of tosl, coequal and eoeteroal with the Father, 
we followers of the Jews, wlio, on the plea of zeal 
U the diiine L’nity, rejected and crucified Jesus, 
•bt* claimed to l«e <»od. Accordingly we find that 
th* Rhi**nites. Cerinthians, Nazarenes, Photininns, 
ind odwn who denied Christ’s divinity, arose from 
ti* ranks of Judaism (cf. Wnterland, ll'wh, v. 
t4n, fd Oxf. 1824: on these heresies the writer 
d t* i» article may jirrha|w l»e pennitted to refer to 
'*« /tOM./wWoni to the hirst F. pis tie of St John, 
tt bis edit ion of the Greek Testament). It has 
«fU remarked by the late Professor lUnnt that 
L» arguments by which the ancient Christian 
A;» V *•'•*•*. «i] li a* Justin Marti r, Tertiillian, and 
**' ’T\. confuted the Jews, afford the strongest 
o e ag >in»t the modem Siciniaiis (see also the 
m. irk *A >t. Athanasius, Oral. ii. adr. Ari n» s, 
,»* .77 -IM 1, where lie cot nj wires the Ariaus to the 

.fi» 

Tb- Jews sintieil against the comparatively dim 
*f tlie (HI Testunent: they who have fallen 
a*-, tiinr error reject I Ik* evidence of loth Tcsta- 
■*r*u. 

'i the conclusion staled In this article 

a strong argument lor tlie Divine origin 
sj'.'t troth vl < hr stiauit v. The doctrine of Christ, 
**t Sh «./ I,**/ as well a* Sim of Alan, reaches from 
Ur 1 1 '/ r ti of Divine fd"< a to the hurt tt pJe 

*f >■ sujfrtiny. No human mi ml could ever 
drrtscf / such a scheme as that: and when it 
••s presented to tlie mind of the Jews, the favors! 

tmd, they could not reach to til in r of 
6'w t * si jmJeg; tliey could not mount to the 
1 4 tlie IHvine exaltation in Christ the Non 
Omd, rot d es cend to the depth of human suf- 
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fering in Christ the Sen oj A fan. Tliey invented 
the theory of tiro Messiahs, in order to escape from 
the imaginary contradiction between a suffering 
and triumphant Christ; and they rejected the doc- 
trine of Christ's Godhead in order to cling to a 
defective and unscriptuml Monotheism. They 
failed of grasping the true sense of their own 
Scriptures in both respects. IJut in the Gospel, 
Jesus Christ, Son of God and Son of Man, reaches 
from one pole to the other, and flleth all in nil 
(Eph. i. 24). The Gospel of Christ ran counter 
to tlie Jewish zeal for Monotheism, and incurred 
the charge of Polytheism, by preaching Christ tbs 
Sou of God, coequal with the Father; and ales 
contravened and challenged all the complex ano 
dominant systems of Gentile Polytheism, hy pro- 
claiming the Divine Unity. It boldly confronted 
the World, and it has conquered the World ; be- 
cause 44 the excellency of the power of the Gospel 
is not of man, but of God ” (2 Cor. iv. 7). 

The author of the above article may refer for 
further confirmation of his statements, to an ex- 
cellent work by tlie Hev W. Wilson. B. D , and 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, entitled 
An Illnst ration of the Afrthol of exjtbiining the 
New Testament by the early Opinions of Jew* ana 
Christians concerning Christ , Cambridge, 1797 
[new ed. 1858J; and to Dr. .1. A. Dorner's His- 
tory of the Development of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, of which an English translation 
has been printed at Edinburgh, 1861, 2 vols. ; and 
to llagenbach, Dogmengeschichte, §§ 42, 65, 66, 
4te Aufiage, l*ipz. 1857. C. W. 

* On tlie use and meaning of the name “ Son 
of God, M see C, D. ilgen, Dr not it me tituli Filii 
Dei, Afessue in Libris sac. tribnti , in Paulus’s 
Atemorab. 1795, St. vii. pp. 119-198; two arts, in 
the Central Rrjtos. anti Review (Cambridge) for 
Oct. 1812 and April 1815 (by Edward Everett); 
Horn, Ueb. d. rersrhied. Sinn, in welch. Christus 
im N. T. Codes Sohn genannt win/, in Hi hr's 
A/ng. f. christl. Prediger , 1840, Bd. iii. Heft 2; 
Prof. Stuart's Fxcursns on Horn. i. 4, in his 
Comm, on the Fp to the Romans (2d ed. 1845); 
Ih*. 1 jew is Mayer, in the Amer. MM. Re/ms. for 
’an. 1840; W. Gass, De utnnfue Jesu Cor inti 
Nomine in N. T. obcio, Dei Filii et Hominis , 
V rat id. 1840; Neander, Li fe of Jesus, p. 94 ff‘. 

( Xnter. trails.); Schumann, Chiastns tl842>, i. 254 
ft', 424 AT, and elsew here; Kwald, Ceschirhtr > u- 
W, :i* A lug., p. 150 tl. <2* A. p. 94 IT.); W. S. l'y 
ler, in the MM. Sacra for Oct. 1865: and Creiner, 
HiM-theol. Wurterlt.il. neatest, i,, uniat ( I8»W), 
art. vl6t- The subject is of cour»e di»cii>M*d in 
tlie various works oil Hihhr.il xml dogmatic the- 
ology. A. 

SON OF MAN (C-Tlfl2, and in Chaldee 

• 6 vtbt roe ayffo^rm/, or 
woy), the nam** of the Si** . nd l'**r».in of tlie ever- 
hle^v**! I'rinitv, th© l.ti ru d Wi.nl. the l.xri l isting 
S*n, liecomiitg Inearnate, und so made the Sui of 
Man, tlie mvond Adam. tl*e *..un*e of all gnre to 
all men, unit«*tl in Ins m\**ti. il Um|>, the Chrutuvn 
( 'liureli. 

1. In a gi*ner:il vn«-exer\ «l**x**eii*lant of \*lain 
In-ars the name S.n of Man ** in lb>l« S*t.|.i ure, 
an in Job xxv. 6; Ps. rtliv 4. cthi. 4; I* Ii. 12, 
hi. 2. But in a more restricted »tgmfi«*atn»n it is 
applied hy way of d.stinrlioti to partu ulir )*erwMis. 

I bus the prophet Ezekiel is aihlrewted bv A linii'hty 
God as Ben- Adam, or *• Son of Mail,” about eighty 
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timea in his proplwcie* This tide appear* to be 
assigned to Krt-kid as a memento Irum God — 
(^.tutnjtro &r6fx»wo% &r) — in order that Uie pn>ph- 
et, who had leen permitted to Ichokl the gki- 
rous manifestation ut tl»e God In ad, and to hold 
comer** with tlie Almighty, and to see vision* of 
futiihrv, should not I* “exalted above measure by 
the aUnidanee of Ins revelations." hut should re- 
menilwr his own weakness and mortality, and not 
Impute his jiruphetic knowledge to himself, hut as- 
crils* all the glorv of it to God, and lie ready to 
execute with meekness and alacrity tlie duties of 
bis |»ru|»l»ctic office ai»d mission from God to hit 
fellow- men. 

2. In a still more emphatic and distinctive sense 
the title “ Son of Man" is applied in the Old 
1e»tainent to tlie Messiah. And. itiastnueh as the 
Messiah is reve-ded in the Old Testament as a 
Hivine Person and the N»n of God il*s. ii 7, lxxxix. 
27; Is. \ii. 14, ix. 0), it i» a prophetic pre-an- 
nouncement of his i«r o n /fu n (coin|Kire I’a. viii. 
4 with lleh. ii. 6, 7, 8, and 1 ( or. xv. 27 i. 

In tlie I »ld Testament the Messiah is dedgmated 
by this title. “.Son of Man,” in his final and 
judicial character, partirul »rlv in the pmpheev ol 
l>an. vii. Id: ** Itelmld < hie like the >«.«.*/ .1/ m 
cane with the cluuds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of Ihivi .... and there wras giien Him 
don in mil and gl**rv .... Ilis dominion is an 
everlasting dounnitHi.*' Here the title is not lit n- 
r*A, or Miit.lmi'fi, hut li'tr eifiJi, winch r* present" 
hum.initv in it» greatest Irnitv and hnmd.tv, ami 
is a significant decliratmn tli.it the ex dtat loll ot 
1'hnst in hi* kni_d\ and judicial office is due to Ins 
pterion* cor.dt*** « n*mn, «.!«*< iimi'c, *elt-liumihat mil, 
and mitering »• hi* human nature icomp. I'lul. ii. 
& IK 

1 i.r title ** Stn of Man." derived fn»m that pi* 
■age of Hamel. i* ap| I *d hv St. Sfeplieti to f nri»t 
in In* hr-.iwnlv t dial. oo nmi rov.d tinjesfv: 

•* lie. add I see tlie Inaieti* ..jemil. and tlie Son ot 
Min *tan*iin|f on tlie right h»i >1 « *t t M.j ’’ (Acts 
*li. ."»6 . I Ins title i* iUi .ipplud to ( hn»t hi St. 1 
John in tlie di-scrilinj our Imrd’s 

priestly off we. win Ii He executes in Inneti llev. . 
I- 1 t : “ In the iiudst of the wirii guMrli rai dle- 
Wt n k « or g* vjd«*t» lan«|r», whi< Ii are the ciidd^fns 
of (lie cliurcue*. 1 . “one like the Soli of Man 

clothed with a gim ent down to the toot " this 
|irie«t|\ attire ; •* in* head and hi* hain were 
white like w<**4. a* white as snow " lattrit.utes of 
diiimfi: cun < |i | lam «i|. 'Ji. St. .hilm also ill I 
tlie \|«s'i|\|>m* in 14 jo-rd-e-s the title *• Soil ot 
II III to t I ri*( shell lie dt-!‘li'* In* kinglv and 
j .-’icial uth.-e ‘ •• I l>» k*d and l*t ’ « Id a w hite cl*. ml. 
and u|«>n tlie cloud t ip e <it hue unto the S**n of 
M m. lining on In* tu el a 0 ideii tn-wu, and in 

hi* I u *1 a sharp nalc ‘ — to reap tnr honest of 

tie- »a» t Ii. 

J It i* ol *enil |e that 1,/ekieI never &i$U Ai n- 
ttlf *■ s» >n of Man; and hi the (mn)*!* t hri*t 

It l f »rt - i! -d ■* S >ii of M HI " 111 tlie | .1 II ot h*t*: 

hut w *t. nr tint title is appla»i to Him ti.ire. It 

u *< , « • i * v H\ •** ! 

I.t oi | \ }.... I_e% .11 the N*w I e*tainclit Where 
f hf L*t I*. i »rd *• Soil *«f Mill' hi alii oil** tStejfl 
Hi ‘*nt, are th.wr just ( 111 * 1 , and thei »rlite to 

Him. i-of ui in* hiuodutioii u|*oti eaith, tut in 

his Iwavrld ' exiltatloli et*nw*|uri.t U|**li th it lili- 
tiuhtlt.ai. I he |*«saaor m John xu -14, “ ho i* 

Una S*iii Mm * " u an imp iri *>l the j«>>|.le 

•Bucmoig Him who Ap) iird tms Lilie to liunastf. 
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The rewcon ot wrbat has been where* manW 
seem* to be, that, at on the ooe hand it ta fi|» 
dient for ('^ekiel to be reminded of In* o«t m- 
tuanity, in order that be abould not le eutnt w 
his revelations; and iu order that tlie m*. u-r* 4 
his prophecies might tear ill mind that the 
tion* in them are not due to hxekiel, hut t** i^wl 
the Huh Gluwt, wlw spoke hv him see 2 l‘^ i 
21 ); so, on tbe otlier hand, it was nerr win * «* 
flier who saw Christ’s miracles, the ei , u* / 
his divinity, and the) who read tlie em.^u. ... 
tone* of them, might indeed adore (lim aw 
hut might never forget that lie t* Man. 

4. 1 lie two titles •• Son of <»od ' ami *■ \i, .4 
Man," det hiring ti.at m the one l*erw.wi of < . r «* 
there are two natures, the nature of G*-i and lW 
nature of man. joined t**g**tlrer, hut r**t na.f a*er1 
are f>resrtite«l to us in two meiu<*raJile [nwcvr* -f 
the Gospel, which declare tlie wtU of < l>mt U_sl 
all men should confess Him to ke t»**J aixt iuaa. 
and which proclaim Lbe hleasednews of Uoa rua- 
feasion. 

(1.) ** Whom do men *ay tliat I, the s«in of 
Man, am? *’ was our lairds qur%U*m U* b.s Aim*. 
tk-*; and “Whom uy vc that 1 am t S.i.-<i iV'af 
uiiHweml and said, 1 hou art tiw t hn.i 1, «■ ^.a, 
of the living God." Our la*nl a. kr *.* ( t'. i .*^i t « 
omfe^sion to l* true, and to hue u r*-ir-*jr»i 
fnmi heaven, an* 1 He 1 Jessed him ml*> uttc**^i .1 
*• HU^jm-iI art thou. Simon //<i> -/ m-i . . . . — 

” III* *U art son of Jolixs, li n -/•** i < .n J**o 
xxi. lo ; and as truli as art /x -» ** 1, m 

truli am l Soil of Mm. ai. 1 r^c-s- 

/.<W#i*»i, Sun of foul; and Jfy / •' c . w *» w 

in heniiD, hath revealed this tr.lh 11 t t 
IUe^*s*.| is every one who IkJ.I* t >.* i . • , •* * 1 

rn\M*lf. Son *»f God and S**n of Mai*. * t 

ing A'o* L on which tlie t I ur**h 1* I . * . a * 

m iio h*'l*U this Uith iiagti.ui^ 

>(ttttt , hewn out if me tlir Home /’*'* '. i *■ r .rr- 
1-o.tiug Ji *i, and hudt ujjon me" *«* lie * . • e- 
ilir* cit«ii iu the twite on Matt, xvi K. u» u* 
present w riter « edition 1. 

(2 ) I hr *»tl.er |ia**ige wiw-re the two t.ta* 
Son **f G*>*l and N<n ut Man are »* h * u. it* 

1 1***.|* I* ts »h* k*^s sigi.i'.cmt <*nr ljf>* *: » . j 

I el ore < .oap!i.is m*l the cnief priest*, s *• i, t’T - 
gatol In tlie high pr.«"*t, •• Ait ti-*i i c 1 .a *t, 

the Soil ol t •***!.' ' I Matt. XVII fi * . o ■ .} M *i 

UV 1) I . “Art thou wliit tinai t, e 

the Mev«i.di ? art tiiuii, a* ti oil j n : u. 

Is*, a Ifirinr IVrsuli. the Sun of G*»i. I w "s « 4 
tlie | UomiI ? " .lr*us asilh ut tu h .1. f w 
unit it ; 1 am " 1 M itt xu 1 »'• 4 . M *rk » « ' * 

Hut 111 ur*i« r tint the lngli lei*-*! a • * I t r ~ 
n | might i \npj-«e limit*. I* a /**..# | .c . * 

*»»)/(,. 4 1 1* 1 > 1,4 t*. I*- jLw* rea.il »i.*l tr i> 1/ • ' 

Ia'I'I ,iii.l(*l of )o» «"> a , *‘ No ft' ** 

■ wAr.r, G *»-/*, or, a* St. Muk Ka* ii «a^. *» , 
III a* ! * 1 1 1 on to the alow d <>t 11. 1 ...i t *■ . **' 

unto von, li'Tt iinr *i >;1 ir see t> **• • .4 Vtl 

sitting *n the tight h i’ >1 (■ »rr, it ; g m 

tlie d* • 1 ’• •»( he neli M.ll un '*f M . t t » 
Uj I oat i*. •• I am ii.ihed t e ^ «. ' . • .* 

do let toilet thit 1 au sU* t‘r ^ 4 . 

I M ht if .11. d 0*1.1. *1 lilt* tr ie t 1 ' 1 t *i I * 4 
( 1 0111 to the * l.n»t, am \ «n a. a \ m 

Man 

6. I lie Jews, in *mr G*r.l‘* vs*, wttt r < .* * 
|«)tei| to rrcei i r ed .*f of t tte IT' <1 1 * r \ t at 

ti imr «. nit. I liei were so trnaev *»s *4 tv 
trine of tii« l >t vine Lrntj ^aw they ase Imtwf Wj 
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that they were not willing to aocept the assertion 
that Christ i* the “ Son of God,” Very God of 
Very God (we above, article Son ok God), and 
i bey were not disposed to adroit that God oould 
(eocene Incarnate, and that the Son of God could 
be also the Son of Man (aee the remarks on this 
•abject by Doraer, On the Person of Christ, In- 
troduction, throughout). 

timer we find that no sooner bad our Lord as- 
•Ttcd these truths, than “ the high-priest rent his 
rirthet, saying. He hath spoken blasphemy. What 
think \ c ? and they all condemned Him to be guilty 

death ” (Matt, xxvi 65,66; Mark xiv. 6*3, 64) 
Vod when Su Stephen had said, “ Behold, I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing 
«o the right hand of God,” then they u cried out 
with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran 
■pun him with one accord, and cast him out of 
the city, and stoned him” (Acts vii. 57, 58). 
They oould no longer restrain their rage against 
kirn as guilty of blasphemy, because he asserted 
thst Jesus, who had claimed to be the Son of 
tied, and who had been put to death .because He 
■sde this assertion, is also the Son of Man, and 
was then glorified; and that therefore they were 
Mistaken in looking for another Christ, and that 
they had been guilty of putting to death the Mes- 
■hh. 

(. Here, tlien, we have a clear view of the diffi- 
mkies which the Gospel had to overcome, in pro- 
daiming Jesus to be the Christ, and to be the Son 
of God, and to be the Son of Man; and in the 
bedding up of the Christian Church on this foun- 
dation. It had to encounter the prejudices of the 
■hole world, both Jewish and Heathen, in this 
■wk. It did encounter them, and has triumphed 
mw them. Here is a proof of its Divine origin. 

7 If we proceed to analyze the various passages 
» the Gospel where Christ speaks of Himself os 
thr Son of Man, we shall find that they not only 
teach the doctrine of the Incarnation of the Son 

God (and thus afford a prophetic protest against 
the heresies which afterwards impugned that doc- 
trine, such as the heresy of the DoceUe, Valentinus, 
sad Marcion, who denied that Jesus Christ was 
nmt ui thr ft tsh, m oo 1 John iv. 2, and 2 John 
"l, bat they also declare the consequences of the 
iaesntaikm, both in regard to Christ, and in ro- 
ped also to all mankind. 

The consequences of Christ's Incarnation are 
dsKribed in the Gospels, sa a capacity of being a 
prfeet pattern and example of godly life to men 
Phil iL 5; 1 I*et. ii. 21); and of suffering, of 
dying, of “ giving his life as a ransom for all,'’ of 
*• the propkiatiou for the sins of the whole 
•odd” (1 John ii. 2, iv. 10), of being the source 
«f hie and grace, of Divine Sonship (John i. 12), 

* Resurrection Mid Immortality to all the family 
f Mankind, as many as receiie Him (John iii. 16, 
K,xL 25). and are engrafted into his body, and 
deass to Him by faith and love, and participate in 
the Christian sacraments, which derive their virtue 
■ad efficacy from his Incarnation and Death, and 
■hieh are the appointed instruments for conveying 
•nd imparting the benefits of his Incarnation and 
l*tth to us (eomp. John iii. 5, vi. 53), who are 

* M*de partaken of the Divine nature ” (2 Pet i. 
4), by virtue of our union with Him who is God 
•edUaa. 

The infinite value and universal applicability of 
hsneftts derivable from the Incarnation and 
■Biles of the Son of God sit derailed by our 
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Lord, declaring the perfection of the uuicn of the 
two natures, the humau nature and the Divine, in 
his own person. “ No man bath ascended up to 
heaven but He that came down from heaven, evee 
the Son of Man which is in heaven; and as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Sou of Man be lifted up; that whosoever 
believeth iu Him should not perish, but have eternal 
life; for God so loved the world, that He gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life; foi 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world ; but that the world through Him might 
be saved” (John iii. 13-17); and again, 44 What 
and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where 
He was before?” (John vi. 62, compared with 
John i. 1-3.) 

8. By his perfect obedience in our nature, ano 
by his voluntary submission to deatii in that nature. 
Christ acquired new dignity and glory, due to his 
obedience and sufferings. This it the dignity and 
glory of his mediatorial kingdom; that kingdom 
which He has as God-man, “ the only Mediator 
between God and man ” — (as partaking perfectly 
of the nature of both, and as making an At-one- 
ment between them), “the Man Christ Jesus” 
(1 Tim. ii. 5; Heb. ix. 15, xii. 24). 

It was as Son of Man that He humbled Himself 
it is as Son of Man that He is exalted ; it was as 
Son of Man, bom of a woman, that He was made 
under the Law (Gal. iv. 4), and as Son of Man 
He was Lord of the Sabbath-day (Matt. xii. 8': 
as Son of Man He suffered for sins (Matt. xvii. 12; 
Mark viii. 31), and as Son of Man He has au- 
thority on earth to forgive sins (Matt. ix. 6). It 
was as Son of Man that He had not where to lay 
his bead (Matt. viii. 20; Luke ix. 58), it is as Son 
of Man that He wears on his bead a golden crown 
(Kev. xiv. 14); it was as Son of Man that He was 
betrayed into the hands of sinful men, and suffered 
many things, and was rejected, and condemned, and 
crucified (see Matt. xvii. 22, xx. 18, xxvi. 2, 24; 
Mark viii. 81, ix. 31, x: 33; Luke ix. 22, 44, xviii. 
31, xxiv. 7), it is as Son of Man that He now sits 
at the right hand of God, and as Son of Man He 
will come in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory, in his own glory, and in the glory of 
his Father, and all his holy angels with Him, and 
it is as Son of Man that He will “ sit on the thronl 
of his glory,” and “before Him will be gathered 
all nations” (Matt. xvi. 27, xxiv. 30, xxv. 31, 32: 
Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxi. 27); and He will send 
forth his angels to gather liis elect from the fout 
winds (Matt. xxiv. 31), and to root up the tares 
from out of his field, which is the world (Matt, 
xiii. 38, 41); and to bind them in bundles to hum 
them, and to gather bis wheat into his bam (Matt, 
xiii. 30). It is as Son of Man that He will call all 
from their graves, and summon them to his judg- 
ment-seat, and pronounce their sentence for ever- 
lasting bliss or woe; 44 for, the Father judgetb no 
man, but hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son; .... and hath given Him authority t') 
execute judgment also, because He is the Sim of 
Man ” (John v. 22, 27). Only “the pure in heart 
will see Cod'* (Matt. v. 8; Heb. xii 14); but the 
evil as well as the good will see their Judge: 44 erery 
eye shall see Him” (Itev. i. 7). This is fit and 
equitable; and it is also fit and equitable that He 
who as Son of Man was judged by the world, 
should also judge the world ; and that He who was 
rejected openly, and suffered death for all should 
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be openly glorified by all, and be exalted in the 
eyes of all, as King of kings, and Ixtrd of lords. 

9. Christ is represented in Scripture as the 
second Adam (1 Cor. xv. 45. 47; comp. Rom. v. 
14), inasmuch ns He is the Father of the new race 
of mankind ; and is we are all by nature in Adam, 
so are we by grace in Christ ; and 44 as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ all are made alive” (1 Cor. 
xv. 22); and “if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature ” (2 Cor. v. 17; Kph. iv. 24); and 
He, who is tlie Son, is also in this respect n Father ; 
and tlierefore Isaiah joins both titles in one, “ To 
us a Son is giveo . . . and his name shall be called 
the Mighty Cod, the Everlasting Father" (Is. ix. 
6). Christ is the second Adam y as the Father of 
the new race; but in another respect He is nnlike 
Adam, because Adam was formed in mature man- 
hood from the earth ; but Christ, the second Adam, 
is Ben- Adam, the Son of Adam; and therefore St. 
Luke, writing specially for the Gentiles, and desir- 
ous to show the universality of the redemption 
wrought by Christ, traces his genealogy to Adam 
(Luke iii. 23-38). He is Son of Man, inasmuch 
as be was the Promised Seed, and was conceived 
in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and took our 
nature, the nature of us all, and became “ Em- 
manuel, God with us ” (Matt. i. 23), “God man- 
ifest in the flesh ” (1 Tim. iii. 16). Thus the new 
Creatiou sprung out of the old; and He made 
♦♦all things new ” (Rev. xxi. 5). The Son of Bod 
in Eternity l>ecame the Son of Man in lime. He 
turned back, as it were, the streams of pollution 
and of death, flowing in tbe innumerable channels 
of the human family, and introduced into them 
a new element, the element of life and health, of 
Divine incomiption and immortality ; which would 
not have Ixen the case, if He had been merely like 
Adam, having an inde|>endent origin, springing by 
a separate efflux out of the earth, and had not l*en 
Ben- Adam as well as Ben-Elahim^ tbe Son of 
Adam, as well as the Son of Bod. And this is 
what St. Paul observes in his comparison — and 
contrast — Itetween Adam and Christ (Rom. v. 15- 
18), 44 A as was the transgression (in Adam) so 
likewise was the free gift (in Christ). For if (as is 
the fact) the many («. e. all) died by the transgres- 
sion of the one (Adam), much more the grace of 
God, and tbe gilt by the grace that is of the one 
Man Jesus Christ, overflowed to the many; and 
no/, aa by one who sinned, so is the gift; for the 
judgment came from one man to condemnation, 
hut tbe free gift came forth from many transgres- 
sions to their state of justification. For if by tbe 
transgression of the one (Adam), Death reigned by 
means of the one, much more they who receive the 
aUmdance of grace and of the gift of righteousness 
will reign in life through the one, Jesus Christ . . . 
Thus, where Sin abounded, Grace did much more 
aliound (Item. v. 20); for, as, by the disobedience 
of t)ie one man (Adam), the many were made sin- 
ners, so by the obedience of the one (Christ), the 
many were made righteous. ...” 

10. 'Pile benefits accruing to mankind from tbe 
Incarnation of the Sou of God are obvious from 
these consideration*: — 

We are not so to conceive of Christ as of a De- 
liverer external to humanity, but as incorporating 
humanity in Himself, ami uniting it to God; as 
rescuing our nature from Sin, Satan, and Death; 
ai»d as earning us through the grave and gate of 
death to a glorious immortal, ty; and bearing man- 
kind, Ids lost sheep, ou his shoulders; as bearing 
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us and our sins in his own body on the tree (1 ftt 
ii. 24); as bringing us through s uf fer ing to ikr*. 
as raising our nature to a dignity higher thus L .. 
of angels; ae exalting us by his Aserasaoo mar 
heaven ; and as making us to 44 sit together was 
H imself in heavenly places ” (Eph. ii. 6 . new at 
the right band of God. 44 To him that o* e m m« *.k. 
lie saya, 44 will I. grant to sit with me cc. t,» 
throne, even as I also overcame and am vrt 
with my Father on his throne” (Rev. iii. J 
These are the hopes and privileges which we &*- *• 
from the Incarnation of Christ, who is tie l.» 
(John i. 4, xi. 25, iiv. 6; 1 John i. 2 r. frita • -r 
filial adoption by God in Him (John i. 12: IJs 
i iii. 1, 2); and from our cor. sequent rafority <4 *t- 
edving the Spirit of adoption in our heart* • .a 
iv. 6); and from our memliership and indwvL • 
in Him, who is the Son of God from all Herr * 
and who became, for our lakes and for ou un » 
tion, the Son of Man, and submitted to the weu 
ness of our humanity, in order that we nii~b* in- 
take in tbe glory of bis immortality. 

11. These conclusions from Holy Scripture b. •• 
been stated clearly by many of the ancient Kailr-% 
among whom it may suffice to mention Sc Irtr~» * 
( Adc . //erreses, iii. 20, p. 2*7, Grahe : % rmrte 
(Xpurrbs) irBparroa rp 0«p* ei ymp ph i e tp mr * 

| ivltct\<r*p rbr optiw oAor rov tifpwv w , ora h 
8ikcuvs 4rnrf|dq 6 fxOpdv* wdXip re el m b 4 0*« 
48*pfl<r*ro rl)r <rsrrqp:or, om hp 0e0mtm fo«- 
fi*p airrfir «ol el pi b <rvrifw^6q 4 lr#jsr 
rot r p 9«p, ovk tur 1f8vr4i6n fvrro*xt2r r e t 
a p 6 a per l as * IB«i yhp rbp peaernr few n 
xoi iri/xirov, Id rift iliat wpbt fcartfsn sr 
Kftdnfror els piAiar gal bpArotmp ineripma 
(rv r ayayeip. And iii. 21, p. 250: 44 Ilk 
Filius Dei, existens Vcrhum Patris . . . qt*» *• 
ex Marik hctin eat Filius hominia . . . prv 
resurrection is hominia in Seipwo facient, at qortewi 
mod um Caput lesurrexit a uiortuia, sic et rri |.«* 
corpus oiuuis bominis, qui invenitur io riti 
resurgat per eompagines et conjunct inne* caabwnrwa 
et confinnatiim augmento iHri " ihph iv. J* 
And St Cyprian (/k Bh Jorum Vand-ae. p. UA 
ed. Venet 1758 ): 14 llujus gratis di^qj-nsf* 
arbiter et magister Sertuo (Ad-ywi ) et /'• 
mittitur, qui per prophetas onines retro Ithr* 
et Doctor humani generis pnrdiralatur ID ** 
virtus l>ei . . . cameni Spirit u Sancin cr» f*rw w 
induitur . . . Hie I cm nmtir. Ilk « 
qui Mediator duonim honunmi ii>«iu t. «|*ar -n ye 
ducat ad Patmn. Quod h»»u»o e*t. 1 rrrf** 
voluit, ut et homo pnsait esse, quod > it 
And St Augustine \ Serin. 121): 44 l-il.u* le» • » 
est Filius bominis, ut vos, qui eratts &L * » 
efficeretuini fiiii Dei.” « u 

* On the title 44 Son of Man ” » a,*- •( •• 
Christ, see tbe work* of Gass, Scantier. sr*l * a'** 
u referred to at the end of tbe art >»* **r in* 
also Scholten, Dt A/>/*lL tov miov r®. mtApmam, 
qua Jena $e Meuiam /;iv)/Vwhi rsf, Trai ad kvt 
1809: C. F. Boh me, IV»v»r<4 J. ».>».!■*■ * 
Mensrhenpohnet tu euihiU Vs. XcetsC 1 i O. 14®: 
F. C. Baur in HilgenfekTs /+ iiprtn.f 
for 1860, iii. 274-2.»2, comp hi* r*-* 

(1864), pp. 75-83; HilgenfrU, in ba ■’ 

etc. 1863, p. 327 IT.; Straiow's Lekra -* tm * 4 
dent ache I oik (1864), § 37: Wmvr. f**^ 
ii. d. evnng. Beach ichle 1 18H4U p. 49* f: 
GeaehichU Chruha\ 3» Ausg . p 30* : t rd m 

pecially HolUmann, in IliLsenfcfcT* £»-***' / 
eus TkedL 1865, riiL 212-237, whw mwm da 
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man rece nt literature. See farther W. S. Tyler, I sec tad re of Rkutheropolis, though it u not taapoa- 
k BibL 8ncm for Jan. 1865, Beyschlag, Cki'it- sible that there may have been a second forthei 


adopt N. T. (1866), pp. 9-34, and the writers 
m Biblkal Theology in general, as Von Cod In, 
Keuat, LuU, Schmid, and Weiss; also the com- 
mentators on Matt. viii. 20 and John i. 52. For 
the older literature, see llasc’s f^ebtn Jttu, 4« Aufl. 
§ 64, note f. “ Son of Man *’ Is a frequent desig- 
nation of the Messiah in the apocryphal Book of 
Knock, but the date of this took is uncertain. 
[Enoch, Book ok.] A. 

•SONG. [Hymn; Poetry, Hebrew.] 

•SONGS OF DEGREES. [Degrees, 
Songs ok.] 

•SONG OF THE THREE HOLY 
CHILDREN. [Daniel, Apocryphal Ad- 
wnox't to.] 

• SONS OF THUNDER. [Boanerges.] 
SOOTHSAYER. [Divination] 

• SOP [Lord’s Supper, vol ii. p. 1681 a.] 

SOP'ATER <2dhrarpos‘ 8opater). Sopater 

the eon of Pyrrhus of Beraa was one of the com- 
panions of St. Paul on his return from Greece into 
An, as he came back from hit third missionary 
journey (Acts xx. 4). Whether he is the same 
with Soripater, mentioned in Korn. xvi. 21, cannot 
he poeitirely determined. The name of his father, 
i'nThaa. is omitted in the received text, though it 
has the authority of the oldest MSS., A, B, D, E, 
mtd the recently discovered Codex Sinaiticus, as 
mH as of the Vulgate, Coptic, Sahidic, Philoxenian- 
Syriac, Armenian, and Slavonic versions. Mill con- 
demns it, apparently without reason, as a tradi- 
tbaal gloat. [Pyrrhus, Amer. ed.] 

W. A. W. 

SOPHE'RETH (rn?D [icrifer, scr t&e]; 
2 t+1pd* 2 (Kpapdr; [Vat A<Tt<frnpad, 2cupapa$: 
FA in X. 2a upapa0i’] Alex. A <r*4>opa.$ f 2a^>apaB' 
&p&<re/, Stfh'tereflt). “The children of Soplie- 
aeth” were a family who returned from Babylon 
with ZeruLbobel among the descendants of Sol- 
omon's servants (Kzr. ii. 55; Neh. vii. 57). Called 
Aztmiox in 1 Esdr. v. 3.1. 

SOPHONI'AS (% The Prophet 
Zxthaniah (2 Ksdr. i. 40). 

80RCERER. [Divination.] 

KTREK, THE VALLEY OP (VlT3 

P J W [see below): "’AArop^X’ Alex. X fl A ta F" 
pm IvpiJX : St*ree). A wady (to use the 

Bftdem Aralnc terra wldrh precisely answers to the 
Hebrew m.irhol), in which lay the residence of 
Defibb Mudg. xvi. 4). It appears to have been a 
Philistine place, and possibly was nearer Gaza than 
say other of tto chief Philistine cities, since thither 
Samson was taken after his capture at Delilah’s 
hone. Beyond this there are no indications of its 
position, nor is it mentioned again in the Bible. 
Katrina* ami Jerome ( Ommiatt. %*p4\x) state that 
a village named < ’aplnrsorech was shown in their 
day “on the north of Klentheropolis, near the town 
at Saar for Santa), i. t. Zorah, the native place of 
Same o n .” Zorah is now supposed to have been 
Mj 10 mOet N. of Beit-Jibiin^ the modern repre- 


south. No trace of the name of Sorek has been 
yet discovered eitlier in the one position or the 
other. 6 But the district is comparatively unex- 
plored, and doubtless it will ere long be discovered. 

The word Sorek in Hebrew signifies a peculiarly 
choice kind of vine, which is said to have derived 
its name from the dusky color of Its grapes, that 
perhaps being the meaning of the root (Gesenius, 
The*, p. 1342). It occurs in three passages of the 
Old Test. (Is. v. 2; Jer. ii. 21; and, with a mod- 
ification, in Gen. xlix. c 1 1 ). It appears to to used 
in modem Arabic for a certain purple grape, grown 
in Syria, and highly esteemed ; which is noted for 
its small raisins, and minute, soft pips, and pro- 
duces a red wine. This toing the case, the valley 
of Sorek may have derived its name from the growth 
of such vines, though it is hardly safe to affirm the 
fact in the unquestioning manner in which Gesenius 
(The*. ibid.) does Ascalon was celebrated among 
the ancients for its wine; and though not in the 
neighborhood of Zorah, was the natural port by 
which any of the pnaluetioiis of that district would 
be exported to the west- G. 

SOSIP'ATER (2wa(irarpot- Sotipater). 1. 
A general of Judas Maccahietis, who in conjunction 
with Dositbeus defeated Timotheus and took him 
prisoner, c. b. c. 1G4 (2 Macc. xii. 19-24). 

2. Kinsman or fellow tribesman of S.t. Paul, 
mentioned io the salutations at the end of the 
Kpistie to the Homans (xvi. 21). He is probably 
the same person as Sopater of Bercea. B. F. W. 

SOS'THENES (2cc<r8tvr}t [ //reserve r of 
itrenyth] : S<tsfhene») was a Jew at Corinth, who 
was seized and 1 eaten in the presence of Gallio, on 
the refusal of the latter to entertain the charge of 
heresy which the Jews alleged against the Apostle 
Paul (see Acts xviii. 12-17). His precise coiiim'C- 
tion with that affair is left in some doubt. Some 
have thought that he was a Christian, and was 
maltreated thus by his own countrymen, lecause 
lie was known as a special friend of Paul. But it 
19 improbable if Sostbenes was a belie* er. that Luke 
would mention him merely as “ the ruler of the 
synagogue ” (apxtff vvaywy os) • without any allu- 
sion to his change of faith. A better new is, that 
Sosthenes was one of the bigoted Jews; and that 
“ the crowd ” (vdyrts simply, and not i mdvres oi 
*EAA » jrcft is the true reading) were Greeks who. 
taking advantage of the indifference of Gallio, and 
ever ready to show their contempt of the Jews, 
turned their indignation against Sosthenes. In this 
case he must have been the successor of Crispus, 
(Acts xviii. 8) as chief of the synagogue (possibly 
a colleague with him, in the looser sense of ap\t- 
truydywyot, as in Mark v. 22), or. as Biscoe con- 
jectures, may have belonged to some other syna- 
gogue at Corinth. Chrysostom’s notion that Crispus 
and Sosthenes were names of the same person. Is 
arbitrary and unsupported. 

Paul wrote the First Kpistie to the Corinthians 
jointly in his own name and that of a certain S»s- 
thenes whom he terms “ the brother” (1 (’or. i 1 ). 
The mode of designation implies that he was well 
known to the Corinthians; and some have held 
that be was identical* with the Sostbenes mentioned 


• The JUkao doubt the last relic of NagaA : coop. Simtim, which runs from near Beit Jibrin to itWAw ; 
bHitu ; ami Kisar. Rivaa. but this he admit* to be mere conjecture. 

6 SI Yaa de YekJe (Mem. 866) pr o po t s the Wady c The Arabic versions of this p***tf» retain t ha 

tans Sorrk as a proper name. 
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in the Acts. If this \e so, lie most have been con- 
vened at a later |#riod (Wet stein. A”. Test. vol. ii. 
p. 676), and have l«eu at Epliesue and not at Cor- 
inth, a lieu Paul wrote to the Corinthians. The 
name was a common one, and but little stress can 
he laid oil that coincidence. Eusebius says (//. E. 
1. 12, § 1 ) that this Sostbenes (1 Cor. L 1) was 
one of the seventy disciples, and a later tradition 
adds that be became bishop of the chureh at Colo- 
phon in Ionia. H. B. H. 

SOS'TRATUS (X^rrparov [sflriowr of the 
fftiRy]: Sonf/v/fas), a commander of the Syrian 
garrison in the A era at Jerusalem (6 tt)j forpovJ- 
Aeon iwapxos) in the reign of Antiochus Epipnanes 
(c. B. c. 172: 2 Msec. iv. 27, 29). B. F. W. 

SOTAI [2 *\1.] (^D [one who turns aside] : 
2«raf, 2oi ntt; Alex. Zoi/tmi in Neh. : Solni, So- 
fhai). The children of Sotai were a family of the 
descendants of Solomon’s servants who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ext- ii. 66; Neh. vii. 67). 

* SOUTH, QUEEN OF THE. [Sheba.] 
8GUTH RA'MOTH (333 /TIB - ?: i, 
*Pajwa v6tov ; Alex, (s pa/jnB v.: linmoth ad me- 
ridiem). One of the places frequented by David 
and his band of outlaws during the latter part of 
Saul's life, and to his friends in which be showed 
his gratitude when opportunity offered (1 Sam. 
xxx. 27 ). Tbe towns mentioned with it show that 
Rainotb must have l«een on the southern confines 
of the country — tbe very border of the desert. 
Bethel, in ver. 27, is almost certainly not the well- 
known sanctuary, but a second of the same name, 
and Hebron was probably tbe most northern of all 
the places in the list. It is no doubt identical 
with Hamath op the South, a name tbe same 
in every respect except that by a dialectical or 
other change it is made plural, Ramotb instead of 
Hamath. G. 

SOW. [Swixic.] 

SOWER, ROWING. The operation of sow- 
ing with the hand is one of so simple a character, 
ns to need little description. The Egyptian paint 
ing* furnish many illustrations of the mode in 
which it was conducted. The sower held tbe ves- 
sel or basket containing the seed, in bis left hand, 
while with his right be scattered the seed broad 
cast (Wilkinson's Anc. Eg. ii. 12, 18, 39; see 
Aokhti.tukk for one of these paintings). The 
** drawing out" of tbe seed is noticed, as the most 
characteristic action of the sower, in Pa. exxvi. 6 
< V. “preciom ’’) and Am. ix. 13: it is uncer- 
tain whether this expression refers to drawing out 
the handful of seed from the basket, or to the 
dUpcrRHm of the seed in regular rows over the 
remind (Gespn. Thts. p. 827). In some of the 
Egyptian paintings the sower is represented as pre- 
ceding the plough: this maybe simply tbe result 
of 1<\d perspective, but we are told that such a 
practice actually |irevails in the East in tbe case of 
sandy soils, the plough serving the purpoae of the 
harrow for covering the seed (Bussell's Alt/>po, i. 
74). In wet soils the seed was trodden In by the 


• 0 Ploughs In the East, aft preerot, often have a 
quiver or tunnel attach'd to the front of thewa, cape- 
Hally when the soli ts mellow and easily broken, 
through which the grain is dropped, and then coveted 
up by the earth as turned aside In the farrow. It 
may be stated here tha* ploughs In Palestine have 

juite invariably but one handle, which the driver 


feet of animals (It. xxxii. 20), aa iv pyramid b 

Wilkinson's Anc. Eg. ii. 12.* The sowing tan 
commenced in Octoler and continued to the cud <i 
February, wheat taring put in before, and larky 
after the beginning of January (Humril. L 74 . 
Tbe Mosaic law prohibited the sowing of mixed 
seed (Lev. xix. 19: Dent. xxii. 9<: Joarphua .4* 
iv. 8, § 20) supposes this prohil»iti<*i t** !e W 
on the repugnancy of nature to intrrtnivture ‘*r 
there would appear to he a further ol jrct * f % *i« cv 
character, namely, to impress on ntro's n u i> 
general lesson of purity. The regulation t Are » 
favorable opportunity for Ral>bin;*-al refi:en*»t. •»# 
results of which are embodied in tl* treatise c t it* 
Mishna. entitled A'lfoiw, §§ 1 — 1. That the an- 
cient Hebrews did not consider llwm -<el\n jw t *- 
ited from planting several kiial» <4 seeds m t> 
same field, appears from It. xxviii. 25. A *..*i ac- 
tion is made in Lev. xi. 37. 38, Ictwem dry u* 
wet seed, in respect to contact with a o-n ^ tl* 
latter, as being more suacrptil le of cor.Un.:r »•#*. 
would be rendered unclean thereby, tl* 
would not. The analogy between the germioue 
of seed and tbe effects of a principle or a ow» f 
action on tbe human character ftr pood or for e* 
is frequently noticed in Scripture (l*rot. u. 19 
Matt. xiii. 19, 24 ; 2 Cor. ix. 6 ; GaL vi. 7 l 

W. I. R 

8PAIN (2«ar(a : Itispamn). The Htirrws 
were acquainted with the position and the o im 
wealth of Spain from the time of I^olomon, vkw 
alliance with tbe Hstniciant enlarged tbe eirrkr a 
their geographical knowledge to a very great nW 
[Ta K hHisH.] The local designation, linliuk rvp- 
reaenting tbe Tftriessus of the Crerka, 

| xe vailed until the Dune of the Itoroan wan n thm 
country leached the East, when it w as 
by its classical name, which is traced lark i * h* 
chart to the Shemitic f#d/J/«i«, ••nll.it/* ar.‘ m 
H umboldt to tbe Basque Ezptiita , <!e««n|.tite of ru 
position on the edge of the continent <f I'^w 
( Diet, of Geog. i. 1074). Tbe Latin firm ti» 
name is represented by the of 1 User 

viii. 3 (where, however, tome copies ex 1 i’ i tlr 
Greek form), and the Greek by the Swaria <f Psa 
xv. 24, 28. The passage* cited c*.t tun d tfc 
Biblical notices of Spain : in the lamer the «m 
quests of the Konuuis are dearriled in nwts 
exaggerated terms; for though the I ‘art! i;»a 
were expelled aa early as b. c. 2tk>. the oatne tr ** 
were not finally snldued until R. c . 2V am. rmt 
until then could it be said with truth t»i*i -tk 
had conquered all the place" (1 Mace. \ui 4. I* 
the latter. Si. Paul announces his u.tn.t«« cf «w 
iting Spain. Whether he carried cat wtm 
tk>n is a disputed point connect ed with hw tww* 
history. [Paul.] Tbe mere inteuthe, b «- ** 
implies two interesting fart*. namely. thr ewe* -•» 
ment of a Christian community in that m.r ~ 
and this by means of Hellenistic Jews rrudr* * 'Vtv 
We have no direct testimony to either of uew 
facta; hut as the Jews had sftrrad along the ahum 
of the Miditerranewn as for as ( yrene in Afrxi ms 
Rome in Europe (Acts ii. 10), there we«M ke ■* 


holds by one hand, white be carries kta lr*f H * 
the other. This peculiarity makes the Snrw* •* 
pveeekm preriaHy arrurmte : " He Out pwrwo *• 
hand to the plough / 1 etc. (Luke lx. €3i vtnea ** * 
the plough cooetructed a a amewjr ua, the ptaaal- nmss 
he more oa'aml than Ike riafskr. I 
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fai Manning that they were also found in 
Ifaa CMtincmal cities of the eastern coast of Spain. 
The early introduction of Christianity into tlmt 
•eantrj* is attested by Irerueus (i. 3) and TertnlUan 
Jmd. 7). An inscription, purporting to record 
s persecution of tbeSpanisli Christians in the reign 
•f Nero, is probably a forgery (Oiesder’s HccL 
Hi* ». 82, note 5). W. 1„ B. 

• SPAN. 

I (I-)] 

SPARROW nijytir: } iprtar, 6prl8- 

«r, rb Ttr«ir6r, arpoudior: xlpapos in Neh. v. 
18, where LXX. probably read "I'SS I ncis, tolu- 
mi, pttser). 'Hie above Heh. word occurs up- 
ends of forty times in the O. T. In all passages 
oespting two it ie rendered by A. V. indifferently 
•tad • or - fowl.** In Ps. lxxxiv. 3, and Ps. cii. 
T. A. V. raiders it “ sparrow.** The Greek <rrpoir 
fwe (•* sparrow,” A. V.) occurs twice in N. T., 
Mstt. *. £J, I Aike xii. C, 7, where the Vulg. has 

pamrts. Tuppor from a root signify- 

ing to “chirp ” or “ twitter,” nppeirs to be a pbo- 
xetic representation of tlie call note of any passer- 
a* Urd.« Similarly the modem Arabs use the 
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\jryj (z^muJt) for all small birds which 
cfc ®P* ***)'))) not only for the star- 

ing, but for any other bird with a harsh, shrill 
twitter, both these being evidently phonetic names. 

is tlierefore exactly transited by tl* 
rrpyud tar, explained by Moschopulus T A 
rir opridmr, alUiougli it may eoiuetimes 
*•** been used in a more restricted sense. See 
Atbro. I h if m, ix. 331, where two kinds of <rrpo\r 
Ais iu the more restricted signification are noted. 

^ *** resened for biter naturalists to discrim- 
«*le the immense variety of the smaller birds of 
t'w pareerine order. Excepting in the cases of the 
drod»e» and the Lirks, tlie natural history of Arie- 
scarcely eouiprehaud* a longer catalogue than 
«f Moses. ! 

Trt »*♦ few ports of tlie world are the species of 
?*w«nne birds more numerous or more abundant 
4 m ia Palestine. A very cursory* survey has sup- 
pM a list of above 100 different species of this 
-rier. See lint, voL L p. 23 ft. and voL iv. p. 

trr c 

But although so numerous, they are not gener- 
UjMtkmUe for any peculiar brilliancy of plum- 
** bejtnd the buds of our own climate. In fact, 
«h the exception of the denizens of the mighty 
»*d fertile alluvial plains of tlie tropics, it 
» a popular error to suppose that the nearer we 
the equator, the more gorgeous neces- 
wnly » t’»e eoforation of the birds. There are 
•wuin tropical fentilies witli a brilliancy of plum • 
«e» wli-ci is unrivalled elsewhere; but any out- 
‘ PSg u wwilwrs of these groups, as for instance the 
^Sfaher of Urikuii, or tlie hee-cater and roller of 
Ferejw. are not surpassed in brightness of dress by 
« ay sf t heir soutltem relations. Ordinarily in tlie 
warmer lemjerate regions, especially in those which 
4* PakstUne pouew neither dense forests nor 
there it nothing in the brilliancy of plttm- 
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age which especially arrests the attention of the 
unobservant. It is tlierelore no matter for surprise 
if, in an unscientific age, the smaller birds were 
generally grouped indiscriminately under tlie term 
tzi/tp6i\ oprtliar or jmasct. Tlie proportion of 
bright to obscure colored birds is not greater in 
Palestine than in England ; and this is especially 
true of the southern portion. .ludo*n. where the wil- 
derness with its bare hills and arid ravines ofibrds 
a home chiefly to those species which rely for safety 
and concealment on the modesty and inconaptc- 
uousness of their plumage. 

Although the common sparrow of England (Par- 
ser tlttmeslicus , L.) does not occur in the Holy 
I^uid, its place is abundantly supplied by two very 
closely allied Southern species (P.n**er k tliciooit % 
Vietll. and Pnasev ciulfunt, Tern.). Our Kngliih 
Iree Sparrow (Paster iHonl tnu /, L ) is also very 
common, and may lie seen in iitiiul ers on Mount 
Olivet, and also about tlie sacred inclosure of the 
mosque of Omar. ’This is jierliiips the exact spe- 
cies referred to in Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, *• Yea, the sparrow 
hath found an bouse.’* 

Though in Britain it seldom frequents houses, 
yet in China, to which countr y iu vast ward range 
extends, Mr Sw inlioe, in his 0 rnith nit hjij Anwy t 
iuforms us its hahita are precisely those of our 
fumibar house sparrow. Its shyness here may be 
the result of persecution ; hut iu the K jut tlie Mus- 
sulmans hold iu respect any bird which resorts to 
their bouses, ami in reverence such as build in or 
about tbs mosques, considering them to be under 
the Divine protection. This natural veneration 
has doubtless been inherited from antiquity. Wo 
learn from Ailian ( Var. Uni. v. 17) that the Athe- 
nians condemned a man to denili lor molesting a 
sparrow in the temple of Aesculapius. The story 
of Aristodicus of Cyme, who rebuked the cowardly 
advice of the oracle of Branch idie to surrender a 
suppliant, by bis symbolical act of driving tlie spAre 
rows out of tlie temple, illustrates the same senti- 
meut (Herod, i. 153), which was proUtl.ly shared 
by David and the Israelites, and is alluded to in 
the psalm. There can be no difficulty iu inter- 
preting nvt*tp, not as tlie altar of sacrifice ex- 
clusively, but as the place of sacrifice, the sacred 
inclosure generally, T b r iptra*. “ faiiuin ” The 
interpretation of acme commentators, wlto would 

explain "^195 in this passage of certniu sacred 
birds, kept and p r es erved by tlie priests in the 
temple like the Sacred Ibis of the Kgy ptians, seems 
to le wholly without warrant. See Uocbart, iii 
21 , 22 . 

Most of our commoner small birds are found in 
Palestine. 'Hie starling, chaffinch, greenfinch, 
linnet, goldfinch, com bunting, pip;ts, blackbird, 
song thrush, and the various s|iecies of wagtail 
abound. The wood lark (Attain nrborm, U), 
crested lark (Galtritlu cristaln, I to it*. ), Cabmdni 
lark (Mtlanaoorypka e tl itvlrt. Bn), short-toed 
lark ( CaltmlrtUu brachy itcftfi^ Kaup. ), Isaliel 
lark (Alatuia deaerii, I debt. ), and various other 
desert species, which are snared lit great numbers 
for the markets, are fiu* more numerous oil the 
soutltem plains than the slo lark in Kngland. In 
the olive-yards, and among tlie brushwood of the 
hills, the Ortolan bunting (fcmbrvit t inn-talnmi 
*<*•), and especially Crrtzacbmser a bunting (AmAs- 
run emit , OeU.), take the place of our commna 
yeUow-hsnn 

Indeed, tbs second is seldom oat of tbs traveler's 


• _ .. A , r«n twri, ua 

( <v/br ), «« a spar- yellow-hammer, an exclusively northern 
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There are four or five simple methods of fowling 
pmetieed at this day in Palestine which are prob- 
ably identical with those alluded to In the O. T. 
The simplest, hut by no means the least successful, 
among the dexterous Bedouins, is fowling with the 
throw-stick. The only weapon used is a short stick, 
about 18 inches long and half an inch in diameter, 
md the chase is conducted after the fashion in 
which, at we read, the Australian natives pursue 
the kangaroo with their boomerang. When the 
game has been discovered, which it generally the 
red -legged great partridge ( Caccabit tnxatili s, 
Mey-X the desert partridge (Ammopei'dix JJet/i, 
tir.), or the little bustard (Of is tetrax, !»), tbe 
•tick is hurled with a revolving motion so as to strike 
the legs of the bird as it runs, or sometimes at a 
ISther higi ■ \ I -<• that wlu-n the victim, 
sknued by tha approach of Lite weapon, begins to 
rise, its wi ' is slightly disabled. I 

The fleet p u rsu ers soon come up, and using their 
burnouses as a sort of net, catch and at once cut 
tbe throat of the game. The Mu^ulmans rigidly 
oWm the Moeaic IgfuMtioM (Lev. xviL 13 to 
qull tbe blood of every shun animal on the ground. 1 
Isis prirui . .e mod.* of fowling is confined to those 
lords whid tne red -legged partridges and bus- ] 

Urda, rely for safety chiefly ou their running [lowers, 
and are aril li h. nlty induced to take flight. The J 
writer ooc< *ttne*>cd the captureof the little desert 
partridge ( AwtMvpr , >hs ff«] ,n bj tins Method in' 
th» wilderness near rteoron : an interesting mustiu- 
Um of the expression in 1 Sam. xxvi. 20, “ as when 
sac doth hunt a partridge in the mountains.” 

A more scientific method of fowling is that al- 
luded to in ficclus. xi. 30, by the use of decoy. 
Wrda. The birds employed for this purpose are 
very carefully trained and perfectly tame, that they 
a ay utter their natural call-note without any alarm 
bum the neighborhood of man. Partridges, quails, 
hrfca, and plovers are taken by this kind of fowl- 
ing, especially the two former. The decoy-bird, in 
is placed in a concealed poaition, while the 
fowler is secreted in the neighborhood 
Is manage his gins and snares. Fo; gun 

• common method it to construct of 

tarrov run leading to the cage, sometimes using 
s sort of bug-net within the brushwood. This has 

• trap-door at tbe entrance, and when the dupe has 
catered the run, the door is dropped. Great num- 
bers of quail are taken in this manner in spring, 
ffwclisw instead of the more elaborate decoy of a 
raw, a mere cage with an opeu door is placed in 
(rent of the decoy -bird, of course well concealed by 
pia sod heritage, and the door is let fall by a 
***.aa In the other method. For larks and 
•tbcr smaller lards the decoy is used iu a somewhat 
fxflrrmt manner. The cage is placed without cou- 
wUnrnt ou the ground, and springes, nets, or horse- 
hair nooses are laid rouud it to entangle the feet of 
those whom curiosity attracts to the stranger; or 
a Ml is so contrived as to be drawn over tliein, if 
fewest be placed iu a thicket or among brushwood, 
bereenue numbers can l< taken by this means in a 
rery short space of time. T raps, tbe door of which 
•serhaianees by tlie weight of the bird, exactly like 
the traps used by the shepherd* ou the Sussex 
4s was to take w lira tears and larks, are constructed 
hy the Bedouin boys, and also the horae-hair 
qr sq a so familiar to all Kiiglisk school-boys, 
though these devices ere not wholesale enough to 
repay the professional fowler. It la to the noose on 
Ihs grand that refract is mads in Pa. exxiv. 7, 


“ Tbe snare is broken and we are escaped.” In the 
towns and gardens great numbers of birds, starlings 
and others, are taken for the markets at night by 
means of a large looee net on two poles, and a 
lan thorn, which startles the birds from their perch, 
when they fell into the net. 

At the season of migration immense numbers of 
birds, and especially quails, ure taken by a yet more 
simple method. When notice has been given of 
tbe arrival of a flight of quails, the whole village 
turns out. Tbe birds, fatigued by their long flight, 
generally descend to rest in some open space a few 
acres in extent The fowlers, perhaps twenty or 
thirty in number, spread themselves in a circle 
round them, and, extending their loose large bur- 
nouses with both arms before them, gently advance 
toward the centre, or to some spot where th4y 
take care there shall be some low brushwood. The 
birds, not s* < mg their pursuers, and only slightly 
alarmed by the cloaks spread before them, U*gin to 
run together without taking flight, until they are 
hemmed into a very small space. At a given signal 
the whole of the pursuers make a din on all sides, 
and the floe I not seeing any mode of escape, rush 
huddled together into the bushes, when the but - 
Houses are thrown over them, and the whole are 
easily captured by hand. 

Although we have evidence that dogs were used 
by the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, and Indians 
in the chase, vet there is no allusion in Scripture to 
their being so employed among tbe Jews, nor does 
it appear that any of the aucients employed the 
sagacity of the dog. ns we do that of the pointer and 
setter, as an auxiliary in the chase of winged game. 
At the present day the Bedouins of Palestine em- 
ploy, in the pursuit of larger game, a very valuable 
race of greyhounds, equalling the Scottish stag- 
hound in si/e and strength ; hut the inhabitants of 
the towns have a strong prejudice against the un- 
dean animal, and ne\er cultivate its instinct for 
any further purpose than that of protecting their 
houses and flocks (Is. Ivi. 10; Job xxx. 1), and of 
amoving the offal from their towns and villages. 
So wonder, then, that its use has l*een neglected 
for purposes which would have entailed the constant 
danger of defilement from an undean animal, lie- 
sides the risk of lieing compelled to reject as food 
game which might l«e tom by the dogs (cf. Ex. xxii. 
31; l*v. xxii. 8, Ac ). 

Whether falconry was ever employed as a mode 
of fowling or not is by no means so clear. Its 
antiquity is certainly much greater than the intro- 
duction of dogs in the chase of birds; and (Vom the 
statement of Aristotle (Anint. Hut. ix. 24), In 
the city of Thrace, formerly called Cedropolis. mm 
hunt birds in the marshes with the help ot hawks," 
and from the allusion to tire use of falconry in In- 
dia, according to Photius* abridgment of (’te*i:ui, we 
may presume that the art was known to the neigh- 
bors of the ancient Israelites (see also .Elian, Hut. 
An. iv. 20. and Pliny, x. 8). Falconry, however, 
requires an open and not very rugged country for 
its successful pursuit, and Palestine west of the Jor- 
dan is iu its a hole eitent ill adapted for this species 
of chase. At the present day falconry is practierd 
with much cure and skill by the Arab inhabitants 
of Syria, though not in Jmhea proper. It is indeed 
tbe favorite amusement of all the Bedouins of Asia 
and Africa, and esteemed ail exclusively noble sport, 
only to l*e indulged in by wealthy sheiks, lire 
rarest and most valuable spectra ot hunting fakvu 
(Faloo Lamnruu , l„), the Lanner, is a native of the 
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Lebanon and of the northern hills of Palestine. It 
m highly prised by the inhabitants, and the young 
are taken from the nest and sold for a considerable 
price to the chieftains of the Hauran. Forty pounds 
sterling is no uncommon price for a well-trained fal- 
con. A description of falconry as now practiced 
among the And* would be out of place here, as 
there is no direct allusion to the subject in the O. 
T. or N. T. H. R T. 


SPARTA (SwdpTTT [crW, ttraml ], 1 Macc. 
xiv. 1G; AasrScu/idnoi, 2 Macc. v. 9: A. V. 
“ IiMcedspiiionians "). In the history of the Macca- 
bees mention is made of a remarkable correspond- 
ence letweeu the Jews and the Spartans, which lint 
been the subject of much discussion. The alleged 
facts nre briefly these. When Jonathan endeav- 
ored to strengthen his government by foreign alli- 
ances (cir. n. c. 144), he sent to Sparta to renew a 
friendly intercourse which had been l>egun at an 
earlier time between Arens and Onias [Aicm/h; 
Om ah], on the ground of their common descent 
from Abraham (l Macc. x\\. 5-23). Tlie embassy 
eras fuvorahl) received, and after the death of Jona- 
than “the friendship and league” was renewed 
with Siiuou (1 Macc. xiv. 10-23). No results are 
deduced from this correspondence, which is recorded 
in the narrative without comment; and imperfect 
copies of the official documents are given as in the 
case of similar negotiations with the Komnnt. 
Several questions arise out of these statements as 
to (1) the people descried under the name Spar- 
tans, (2) the relationship of the .lews and Spar- 
tans, (3) the historic diameter of tlie events, and 
(4) the persons referred to uuder the names Onias 
and A reus. 

1. The whole context of the passage, as well as 
the independent reference to the connection of the 
•* Lacedemonians ” and Jews in 2 Macc. v. 9, seem 
to prove clearly that the reference is to the Spar- 
tans. properly so called ; Josephus evidently under- 
wood the records in this sense, and tlie other 
interpretations which have been advanced are 
merely conjee lures to avoid tlie supposed difficul 
tics of the literal interpretation. Ihus Michadis 
conjectured that the words in the original text were 

T-ED, D'-nCD (Ohad. rcr. 20; Get. Thu. 
s. v.), which the translators read erroneously as 
and thus substituted Sparta 
for SafJtarml [Ski-iiahad]. And Frankel, again 
( Mouat$$ch rift, 1853, p. 45G), endeavors to show 
that tlie name S/xtrtant may have been given to 
the Jewish settlement at Nisibia. the chief eaitreof 
the Anneniaii Dispersioit. liut against these by- 
Itotlieses it may be urged conclusively that it is in- 
credible that a Jewish colony tlioukl have been to 
completely separated from the mother state as to 
need to l*e reminded of its kindred, and also that 
tlie vicissitudes of tlie government of this strange 


city (1 Mace. xii. 20, /SotriAet/f; xiv. 20, &px°*~ 
r«t sol ri voAis) should have eorrespondeu with 


rst sol v woAir) should have eorrespondeu with 
those of Sparta itself. 

9. The actual relationship of the Jews and 
Spartans (2 Macc. v. Q, wvyyirua) is an ethno- 
logical error, which it is difficult to trace to its 
origin. It is possible that the Jews regarded tlie 
Spartans as the representatives of the lVlaagi, tlie 
supposed descendants of Heleg tbs son of Flier 
(Stillingfleet, Oriyintt Sacra, iii. 4, 15; Fwald, 
Gt*d». iv. 277. note), just as in another phre the 
fVgaroenes trace hack their friendship with the 


Jews to a connection in the time of Ahrahsa (Jo j 
•eph. Ant. xiv. 10. § 22;; if this rm so. tie? 
might easily spread their opinion It h certi*. 
from an inde|«ndent passage, that a Jeviak ck«? 
existed at S|nrta at an early time (1 M»rr it 21 
and the important settlement of the Jem ntC'UW* 
may have contributed to favor the notion sf nnse 
intimate connection Ictwern tlie tvo nen Iks 
I h I it-f in this relationship appear* tnlmreov4 
to later time* (Joseph. H. J. i 20, f 1), aid, he*, 
ever mistaken, may be parallrfteil by otkrr ppnkr 
leg< mis of the eastern origin of t.reek Wat r*. Tks 
various hypotheses proposed to su|purt tbc tmtkd 
tl ktfltemcnt are examined h> XS mmAuHt(lkfk 
/ WtH < . § l>4 ), but probally ix> saw mm »t * U 
maiutnin it. 

3. I he incorrectness of tlie opinion on shirk the 
intercourse was based is obviously no ulyrrt • la 
the fact of tlie intercourse itself, and tbr trn 
•curity of Sparta at the time makes H extrredf 
unlikely that any forger would i incut sack an sA 
dent. Hut it is urged that the letter* mid Ip to* 
lieen exchanged are evidently not gemiar, 
they betray tlieir fictitious origin regain ef) l*; A 
aWnce of characteristic forms of npreo^ > ad 
positively bv actual inaccuracies. To thai * Mf 
Is replied tint the Spartan irtUrt ( 1 

23, xiv. 20-11) are extreme!) brief, aid exaSwA 
in a trausbitioii of a translation, so that it is mtM 
souahle to ex|*ct that any lk>ric pend ariUr* 
have lieen priairiid. The I lellmtstk trashar# 
the Hebrew original WMld nxlnralyradniWtl 
before him without any regard to what ad(fo Ml 
been its original form (xii. 22-25. t'tpi.rn, riqi 
xiv 20, aSfApoi). On tlie other lni*d tie >>•*** 
of the name of the second king of hpor.. ■ tla. 
first letter (1 Macc. xii. 2t»/, and of Udk kwp ■ 
tlie - 

plained by the jioliticaJ cirruinst. ti ers ordrr 'kid 
the letters were written. The text of Uwfm kt tm 
ns given by Josephus (A“t xii 4. § HR ewdN 
•Otoe variatiom, and a very rrmarkakfc dltf 
clause at tlie end. The stood letter » affWdB 
only a fragment. 

4. The difficulty of fixing the djtc •' r« ft* 
co n vspondeoce is increased bj the wt— idM 
names involved. Two kings lore thr saar hdj 
one of whom reigned n. c. 3*>>-2G5. swl lhd| 
his grandson, died it. t\ 257, loiug oady a^ljB 
old. The name name was also boras W ad 
venturer, who occupied a promii«e*W pnaaofl 
Sparta, cir. n. c. 181 (IVdvh xxiit 11. 1* I 
Jtulwa, again, three high- priests lore tto mm 
Oitiaa, the first of whom held oArr • 

(or 300); the second, n. r. 240-228; udtktlM 
cir. it. C. ll>8-171. Titus Onias I. was hr sdMj 
time contemporary with Arm I., and the «AI 
spoiidrnce has I cm commonly aasigmd to tt| 
(rainier, /V /pi*/ etc., 1'am.w. 1823: tiriwmA 
1 Macc. xii ). Hut tlie paitMi «/ Jndws fdfl 
time was not such as to make tha OMin 

cial circumstance* which are sahl to IsnedhdH 
the attcntii.ii of tlte S|»rtan kli*g t.» rlw 
likely to effect a diver si on against Uwatm* Iw 
orretes when lie was engaged in the war wflbV 
Mmler. it. c. 302 (Calmer, 

arc not conqiletely satisfactory, t m if tho mil 
hood of Oni ts can be extended to the IsJer dA 


| « Kwsld ( 0<Mk. It. 278. 277. note) 

the letter vu addresiod to Oaiao II 
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Ki biiig ao, Josephus it probably correct in fix- 
kf tbtcveni in the time of Ouias III. (Ant xii. 4, 

} 10). The lut -named Arena may have assumed 
the roynl title, if that is not due to an exaggerated 
tnuhtion, and tlie alienee of the uaine of a second 
fo* it at mice explained (U saber, A nun Us, a. c. 
183; llenfcll, Ortch. <L V. Jtr. i. 215-918). At 
the time wlen Jonatlian and Simon made negotia- 
tksu vilh Sparta, the tuceeaaion ‘of kings had 
«wi Ike bat absolute ruler was Nab is, who 
*m usuihiatcil in n. c. 192. (WenisdorfF. I)t 
pit Uf>. .1/ icc. §4 98-1 12 ; Grimm, i c . ; 1 lerzfeld. 
If. The nrlv literature of the subject is given 
kj Wenmlortf.’j 11. F. \V. 

SPKAH. [Akxir.] 

SP8AKMKN (8f(ioAd)3oi)- The word thus 
mim d in the A. V. of Acts xxiii. 23 is of very 
■ttecnm-nce. and its meaning is extremely ol» 
«wt Uur translators followed the hncearii of 
IkValgntc, and it seems prolsdile that their reu- 
kna; appruiimates most nearly to the true mean* 
k- The rending of tlie Codex Alexandrimis Is 
kfsjWtow, which is literally followed by tlie Pe- 
wliere the word is translated “darters 
Wi tiw riglat hand.’* (.achmann adopts this read- 
%, which appears also to have been that of tne 
Ini* iu Walton's Polyglot. Two hundred 5f£i- 
(untied part of the escort which accompi- 
•W Nt Paul in tlie night-march from Jerusalem 
k I'wiw. They are clearly distinguislied both 
fan the rrpanwrcu, or heavy-armed legionaries, 
>k> only went as Ur as Antlpntri*, and from the 
bw#ij, or cavalry, who continual the jonniey to 
As nothing is said of the return of the 
to Jerusalem after their arrival at Ant p- 
te may infer that they accompanied the cav- 
•fr? M aM*rw, and this strengthens the supposi- 
tatlm tLey were irregular light-armed troops, so 
^hlf armed, indeed, as to be able to keep pace on 
** march with mounted soldiers. Meyer (Hunt- 
■at'r, ii. 3, s. 404, Aufl.) conjectures that 
^ wne s particular kind of light-armed troops 
by the Homans Vtliics, or Rom iii), proLa- 
ntber jsreliu-iiien or slinger*. Iii a passage 
by the hjnperor Constantine Porphyrogen- 
i. 1) fnmi John of Philadelphia, they 

* dbtinguished loth from the archers and from 
'kpluuU, or targeteers, and with these are de- 

is forming a body of light- armed troops, 
^°i» the l Jth century were under tlie command 

* »■ officer called a tmmarck. Grotius, however, 

opinion that at this late period the term 
leesi adopted from tlie narrative in the 
ItU, siid that the usage in the 10th century is no 
■fe pale to its true meaning. Others regard 
as body-guards of the governor, and Meursius, 
(Ass nium (JiXBCo-bdrbnrutn, supposes tliem 
k Uni a hi d of military lictors, who bad 
ksdarge of arresting prisoners; but the great 
(iW) nu|4oyed is against botli these sup- 
N<si. In Su.dss and the Rtymnlogicum M uj- 
^ rtpu+vKaf is given as the equivalent of 3c If 
The word occurs again in one of the 
% n ‘*l*is historians, Tfaeophy lartus Simocalta (iv. 
7 » «*ed by him of soldiers who were em- 

Jkjsl on tVinultliiiig duty. It is probable, tliere- 
that the 8«{txAc03ot were light -armed troops 
■ **•* hiad, bm uuthiug is certainly known al»out 
» W. A. W. 


yb t- ©0-340), hi the course of the wars with 
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• SPED, Judg. v. 30 (from the A.-S. tptdan) 
means “succeeded,” «. e. as a warrior in battfe 
The Bishops’ Bible has in that place “ found,** ». «. 

booty, hence literally = H* 

• SPELT. [Kyk.] 

SPICE, SPICES. Under this head it wifl 
be desirable to notice the following Hebrew words* 
burn m, neevth , and s trum in. 

1. Basam , btsem, or Ovscm or 

C$2 : T)3i'<rjuara, Bvfudfiara' aronntn). The 

first-named form of the Helirew term, which occurs 
only in Cant. v. 1, “ I have gathered my myrrh 
with my spice,” points apparently to some definite 
substance. Iii the other jjnees, with the exception 
peril a) n of Cant i. 13, ri. 2, the words refer more 
generally to sweet aroniAtic odors, the principal of 
which was that of the ludsam, or balm of Gilead; 
the tree which yields this substance is now gen- 
erally admitted to be the Amyris ( BaltomotUn - 
(Iron) ofwb itawiuru ; though it is prolable that 
other species of Amyrufactw are included under 
tlie terms. The identilj of the Hebrew name 
6 

with the Arabic Botham (pUo) or Balatiin 
| & * + * 

r^LJU leaves no reason to doubt that the 

I *u Instances are identical. The Amyrit ojxiboU'i- 
tnum was observed by Forskil near Mecca; it was 



", of Qilsad (Amyris Giltadt 


called by the Arabs Abutchnm , i. e. “ very odor- 
ous.” But whether this was the same plant that 
was cultivated in tlie plains of Jericho, and cele- 
brated throughout the world (IMiny, //. Af. xii. 
25; Theophrastus,* Wst. Phwt. U. C; Josephuat 
Ant. xv. 4. § 2; Strabo, xvi. 3C7 ; Ac.), it is difli- 
cult to determine; but being a tropical plant, 9 
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cannot be supposed to have grown except in the 
warm valleys of the S. of Palestine. The shrub 
mentioned by Burckhardt ( Trar. p 323) m grow- 
ing in gardens near Tiberias, and which he was 
informed was the balsam, cannot have twen the 
tree in question. The A. V. never renders Baton 
by “ balm it gives this word as the representa- 
tive of the Hebrew tzeri, or tznri [Balm]. The 
form Bettm or /fcbem, which is of frequent occur- 
rence in the O. T., may well l* represented by the 
general term of “spices,” or “ sweet odors,” in ac- 
cordance with the renderings of the LXX. and 
Vulg. The balm of Gilead tree grows in some 
parts of Arabia and Africa, and is seldom more 
than fifteen feet high, with straggling branches and 
scanty foliage. The balsam is chiefly obtained 
from incisions in the bark, but the substance is 
procured also from the green and ripe berries. The 
Imisam orchards near Jericho appear to have ex- 
isted at the time of Titus, by whose legions they 
were taken formal possession of, but no remains of 



A'tragnlu* Tragaraatka. 


this celebrated plant an* now to l«e seen in Pales- 
tine. (See ScrijAure llerbal , p. 33.) 

2. Nlcoth (iHS-? : Qvjjuaua : aromaUi). The 
company of Ishmaelitish merchants to whom Joseph 
was sold were on their way from Gilead to Egypt, 
with their camels bearing ninth, tzeri [Bai.mJ, 
and U>t (InJanwn) (Gen. xxxvii. 25); this same 
substance was also among tbe presents which Jacob 
sent to Joseph in Egypt (see Gen. xliii. 11). It is 
probable from both these passages that nicith, if a 
name for some definite substance, was a product of 
Palestine, as it is named with other 44 best fruits 
of the land.” the L‘>t in the former fossage being 
the gum of the Cittut crrticus, and not “ myrrh,” 
as the A. V. renders it. [Mykhii.] Various 
opinions have been formed as to what nic*’th denotes, 
for which see Celsius. Hitrvb . L 548, and Koeen- 
nmller, Schol . in (Jen. (1. c.): the most probable 
explanation is that which refers the word to the 
0 - - ^ 

Arabic nako'at dJtXj: , ». f. “ the gum obtained 


from the tragacanth ” (Atiragnkm$\ three «r j 
species of which genus are enumerated as s 
in Palestine; see Strand’s Flora PnUr So 
413-416. The gum is a natural 
the trunk and branches of the 
being “ exposed to the air grows hard, aad a f 
either into lumps or slender pieces rvfed m-i 
winding like worms, more or less loug imW i - 
as matter offers ” (Tournefcrt, ItfjfSfc, L il.ai 
Uod. 1741). 


b W 1 ' 

of may 


It 

xx. 13; Is. xxxix. 2. denotes spi 
The A. V. reads in tiie text - 1 
precious thing*." the margin 
which has the support of tbe Vulg-, Aq., aad Ssrrw. 
It is clear from tlie passages refer red to l — 
kiab possessed a bouse or treasury of [ 
useful vegetable productions, and that 
in these places denote, though perhaps eot m- 
cluaively, tragacanth gum. Keil ( CvmmtaL 1 c 1 

derives tbe word from an uuoaed root (i AS, - are 
plevit loculuro ”), and renders it by - trttsm. ' 

3. Sammim (C'ZD : {jimp*- ~ 


Ovuia^ji : more fragrant, bomi ndbru. fr «cu 
aroma (a ). \ general term to denote tbo 


substances which were used in the prrparetbm * 
the anointing oil, tbe incense offering*. Ho The I 
root of the word, according to Geamim, t* u, W 
referred to the Arabic Sttmt a, •• olkot," sh us 
Samum , *• an odoriferous sulotaacr.” For are 
particular information on the rations arerealre 
stances mentioned in the Bible, the reader m re- 
ferred to the articles which treat of the diferet 
kinds : Frank ixcemsb, Galsaxiv, lima, 
Spikenard, Cinnamon, etc. 

The spices mentioned as being used h N r» 
demug for tlie preparation of oar lord’s body 
xix. 39, 40) are “ myrrh and alora,” by whadK tore* 
word must be understood, not the aloes of I 


(Ah*), hut the highly-scented wood of thm i^a 
enormous quantity of 100 lbs. weight of 


liria agnUijchum (hut are Aloes, L 71 C.V 


John speaks, has excited the incredulity wf < 
authors. Jooephus. however, tetta re \ 

were five hundred spice! earers at Herai'a hi 
(Ant xvii. 8. § 3). and in the Talmud it m 
that 80 11a. of opolalsainum were em p l oy a d sf 
funeral of a certain Kabbi; Hill there is rea so 
to conclude that 100 lho weight of pore reyrei 
aloes was consumed; tlie words of the E' 
imply a preparation in wl 

myrrh and aloes were the principal «r mama 
aromatic ingredients; again, it mart iw as 
I* red that Nieodemus was a rich ma 
was the owner of large store* of 
stances : as a constant though timid dbeipfe m 4 am 
l-ord. he prol*hly did not 
so that he could show his respect for lire 


SPIDER. The r*prre iiUtae in the jl ? d 
the Hebrew wools 'acra/sUA and snaoreiah. 


1. \ienUM iMx'l 

curs in Job viii. 14, where of the 
hypocrite) it is said hb “ bo 
hb trust shall !« the bouse 
In Is. lix. 5, where the wicked Jews are 
said to ** weave the web of the * 
is no doubt of the correct noos of oar 
rendering this word 44 spider.** la tk 
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SPINNING 


sagea quoted alieve, allusion is made to the fragile 
utnreof the spider's web, which, though admirably 
Muted to fulfill all the requirements of 
u yet moat easily torn l>y any violeno that may 
l te offered to it. In the towage in Is. (/. c. ), how- 
ever. there is probably allusion also to the lurking 
habits of the spider Cor his prey: M The wicked 
batch viper's eggs and weave the spider 
their works are works of iniquity, wasting and de- 
struction a re in their paths." We have no infor- 
mation as to the species of Aroneida that occur in 
Kalestine, but doubtless this order is indantly 
represented. 

1 Sim&mtlh (rVp^Ep : jtaAo/k&T stcllio), 
wrongly translated by the A. V. “ spider ” in Prov. 
xxx. 28, the only passage where the word i* found. 
Ins reference, it is probable, to some kind of lizard 
(Hochart, //irroz. ii. 510). The simdmitli is men* 
tamed by Solomon as one of the four things that 
are exceeding clever, though they be little upon 
rerth. “The sltndmith taketh hold with her hands, 
aid is in kings' palaces." This term exists in the 
modern Greek language under the form nauiauiy- 
#*t. “Quern Greed hodie <ra+udpiv . vocant. 
antique Grade est iuncaXa&wrris, id est ntellio — 
•pi* vox pura Ilebraica est et reperit in Prov 

^ xxx. 28, JTEJJ tp" (Salmasii Plm / s 
p.817, b.G.). The lizard indicated evidently 
mn species of Gecko, some notice of which genus 
4 inimsls is given under the article Ijz m i a 
tin Ut&'h was referred to the Pfyodnc (us Gecko. 
rke wtm&milk is perhaps another specie 

W. H. 

SPIKENARD (^TTD, nertl: rdp&t 
We ve much indebted to the late la I 

Koy be for helping to clear up the doul 
kaig existed as to what particular plat 
the aromatic sulwtance known as “ tpikenanl 
<>f this substance mention is made twi ce in the 
■» namely, in Cant. i. 12, where it* < : odor 
a alluded to, and in iv. 13, 14, where it is enumer- 
ated with various other aromatic substances which 
■ere imported at an early age from Arabia or 
India and the far Hast. The ointment with which 
Lord was anointed as He sat at meat in Simon's 
twas at Bethany consisted of this precious sub- 
•Unot, the ooatliueas of which may be inferred from 
indignant surprise manifested by some of the 
• Hamms of the transaction (tee Mark xiv. 3-5; 
-i 4a xii- 3-5). With this may be compared 
Horace, 4 Carm. xii. 16, 17 — 

” Nardo vlna members. 

Hard! parvus onyx tlickt eadum.” 

THoarorides speaks of several kinds of ydpSot, 
»»•>! gives the uaiues of various substsnees which 
—p°~* the ointment (i. 77). The Hebrew «ei</, 
■eoording to (ieaetdus. is of Indian origin, and *ig- 
Bsfies the stolk of a plant; hence one of the Arabic 
names given by Avicenna as the equivalent of nard 
M MrW W, •• spies: " eunip. the Greek rap9d<rraxut, 
•ad our “ ^*4>nard." But whatever may lie the 

4mmliao of the Heb. TTD, there is no doubt that 
is bv Arabian authors used as the represent - 
sine of the (track nnr ri»s, as Sir Wm. Jones has 
dhowa (AmaL Res. ii 416). U appears, however, 
that this great oriental scholar was unable to obtain 
Iks plan* from which the drug la procured, a wrong 
f4sa* bar m g hem sent him by Roxburgh. Dr. 
Raylr, when director of the K. I. Company's botanic 
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garden at Saharuupore, alxuit 30 miles from the 
foot of the Himalayan Mountains, having ascer- 
tained that the j » Uunnnsee , one of the Hindu 
synonyms for the sunbul , was annually brought 
from the mountains overhanging the Ganges and 
Jumna rivers down to the plains, purchased some 
of these fresh roots and planted them in the liotanic 
garden. They produced the same plant which in 
1825 had been descrit>ed by Don from sfiecimens 
sent by Dr. Wallich from Nepal, and named by 
him Patrinin j at nmnnsi (see the Prodroinus Flotxe 
Xtjxilensis, etc., acctdunt pit in fee a WaUichio 
uuptrius mum, Lond. 1825). The identity of the 
jataiMwm with the Sunbul him Ur of the Arab* is 
established beyond a doubt by the form of a portion 
of the rough stem of the plant, which the Arabs 
describe as being like the tail of an ermine (see 
wood-cut). This plant, which has been called Nnr- 



Spikenard. 


dostnehys jatamnnsi by De Candolle, is evidently 
the kind of nnrdos described by 1 )io*corides (i 6) 
under the name of yayytrtt , •• “the Ganges 
nard." Dioscorides refers especially to its having 
many shaggy < vo\vu6fiovt) spikes growing from 
one root. It is very interesting to note that Dios 
corides gives the same locality for the plant as is 
mentioned by Hoyle, ford nvot wora^ov wsipap- 
ffJorrot rov 5sour, rdyyou iroA ovusrov wa o A 
(pvrrsui though be is here qpeaking of lowland 
specimens, be also nventious plants obtained from 
the mountains. W. H. 

8PINNING (njtt: The notice. 

of apinning in the Bible are confined to Ex. xxxv. 
25, 26; Matt. vi. 28; and Prov. xxxi. 19. The 
latter passage implies (according to the A. V.) the 
use of the same instruments which have been in 
vogue for hand -spinning down to the present day, 
namely, the distaff and spindle. The distaff, how- 
ever, appears to have l«een dispensed with, and five 
terra® so rendered means the spindle Itself, while 
that rendered “spindle" 6 represents the %chir* 
( verticillus , Plin. xxxvii. 11) of the spindle, a but 
ton or circular rim which was affixed to It, and 
gave steadiness to its circular motion. Die “ whirl " 
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of the Syrian women w at m»ic of am her in the tinned to he acknowledged hr Jewish wrim (Ty. 
time of I Min r ( L c.). The spindle was bekl per- i. 7, ix. 17; Philo, />e 6; and me 

pendicn briy in the one hand, while the other was l/uyrr Zrerfarra, Serin ii. p. 81, Ac.), 
emploved in drawing oat the tliread. The process In the X. T. t both in tl»e teaching of amr Imi 
is exhibited in the Egyptian paintings < Wilkinson, and in the narratives of the events whirh pmvM 
B. 85). Spinning was the busii eav of women, both his ministry and occurred in its conne. tie «*. 
•nxwig the .lews ( Ex. L c , ), and for the most part eree and agency of the Holy Spirit ur fmpetih 
among tlie Egyptians (Wilkinson, ii. 84). revealed, and are mentioned in such a ovanae a> 

W. L. B. shows that these facts were part of tie eowi was 

SPIRIT. THE HOLY. In the O. T. He b Mief * .** '*• 

i was, in tmth, the ancient faith, lot more jfre-Jy 

fjener.illv called 2'JT ✓ £* or \ entertained, which looked njon propltrts *• intpref 

the Spirit of (iod. the Spirit of Jehovah; some, teachers, accredited by the jwwrr of working ogre 
time* the Holy Spirit of Jehovah, an 1**. Ii. 11; and wonders (see Xitxach, Ckrit/f. fjtktr . ) 84. 
Is. Ixiii. 10, 1 1 : or the i*ood Spirit of Jehovah, as It was made plain to the understanding of the Jen 
Pa. exliii. 10; Xeli. ix. 2.1. In the N. T. He is of that age that the same Spirit who wrought rf 
ger.era.My to wvixua rl ayior. or simply T b wrerfia, <dd amongst the |e«ple of (iod was st.U at wok 
the Holy Spirit, the Spirit; «• met hues the Spirt ** Hie Hove forsook the ark of M.^es a*..l ixid a 
of (Iod. of tlie l-onl. of Jesus f Mirist, as in Matt, dwelling in the Church of t brut ** (Hull, Us Jsj* 
iil 1G; Acts v. 9; Phil. i. 19. Ac. Jfent'am , Piss. ii. cli. xi. f 7k lire gifts of in 

In accordance with what scents to le the general cle«, prediction, and teaching, which had rest • 

rule of Hivine Kcrebtkm, that the knowledge of fitful lustre on the tines of tire grew! JctnA 

heavenly things is given more abundantly and more itfvipheta, were manifested with remarks! lr s 
clearly in brer ages, tire peewti. attributes, and the find century after tlie birth of Chrirf. Wfctire 
operations of tire Holy PI»o»i are made known to in the course of e : ghteen bin died veart Burton 
us chiefly in tlie New testament. And in tire and predict ioi s have altngetlier ceased, and. if * 
light of such later revelation, words which wlren at wltat definite time tlrey ceased, are qaatsas 
bard by pitriarchs an I proplrets were protahly un- *4 11 delated among Christians. On this vri*Mt 

derstood imperfectly by them, become full of mean- terrence may Ire made to Ur. ( omm M tb irlaw* 

ing to ClirstUuis. Fret / aya/Vy into Ike Mimc$tkms /Wvrs tfa 

In the e.ulie-t |ieriod of Jewish history the Holy Ckritfitm Cktnck ; Pr. I’.tx* Ac s AiarereM tmm ^ 
Spirit was revealed as coi [crating in the creation Mkkifetwm'g Free Fwjniry: \V. I ‘odwriT* L#«ve 
vt the world (C»cn. i 2). as lire Source, (liver, and ft* MklJUUm; Up. Pongbs’s CriUrim i ; J. II Jire* 
S ust a tier of lite (Jol» xxvii. 3, xxxMi. 4; Pen. ii. ■ nan's Ajr*j «** J/frrerlra, rfe. With rrsfert la (hi 
7); a* resisting (if the common inteq letalion Ire gifts of teaching Irewtowrd l<otli in ewrij mA here 
correct) the evil iiwl.i sinus of men (Pen. vi. 3); ages compare Meander. /'Liwtimy •/ op 

as the , w ourre of intellectual excellence (Pen. xli. I*, iii. cli. vr., with Horsley. Ser mm i s. tit, I'sttre. 
08; Pent, xxxiv. 9); of skill in handicraft (Kx. U* Ckwrtk Coerrmmemf, eh. v., and llwArr, i ^ 
xxviii. 3. xxxi 3. xxxvr. 31); of sii| reruatiir.il knowh I'dity, r. 72. §§ 5-8. 

edge and prophet c gifts (Num. xxiv. 2); of valor Mire relation of the Holy Spirit to the ItreMto 
nn.l those »p alitu-s if mind or body which give oi e Son of tiod (nee Ox ft nl tniivlaimn of 1 
man acknowledged superiority over others (Judg. .4/A'*» Wi/*, p. 19G, note «/) is a aid jret fcrerettnwi 
iii. 10, vi. 34. xi. 29. xiii. 25). rontempbtkMi mther than j reeiar drUu ikw. lb 

In that |rer".od which Iregan with Samuel, the the Spirit the mlrniptiou of miiind wai 
r fleet of the Spirit couiing on a man is descrilred known, though iinprrfertly, to tbre jev pIretsWril 
in the rcmnrkal le case of Saul as change of heart (2 Pet. i. 21 ), and through them to tbe 
(1 S m. x. G. !•', sI:owu outwranllv by propliesving Pod. And wlien tire lime for the I -»n .» \m 4 
(1 Sam. x 10; romp. Num. xi. 25, and 1 Sam. arrived, the miractilott* cui crpthsi of »W IhAaf 
xix 2 M. lie dqiartv <n»in a man whom He has (Matt. i. 18) was the work of tire >j*rt. Wv lit 
once clumgevl (I Sam. ivi. 14). His ileparture is Spirit He was anointed in tie womb wr at bp* 
the departure of (iod (xvi. 14, xriii. 12, xxriii. 15b (Acts x. 38; cf. Pnrrewi, On Ike CVered. \il & 
His presence is the | rerence of Clod (xvi. 13. xviii. p 126, ed. Oxoii. 1843); ami tire gmhnl ,urii 
12). Iii the |sr.tslof the Kingdom tire oprratYn of his prefect human nature was ia Ike Sf«k 
of the Sp’ril wns rceopiixed chiefly in the inspire- (Luke ii. 40, 52b A vbille sign ba 
tion «»f the prv»|il rts (see Witsius, Mitcrllmm 5**- showrvl the Spirit de*reniding on m d *.i sg wtA 
• n, lih. i. : J. Smith’s Sr/«rf JJipn mrur, p 6, Christ, whom lie thenceforth fillnl and W ildi 
Of /'<«yAfCy; Knolrel. I'nftkrCieiMWt */er //c- ir. 1), Coi perating with t hria in Iks * 

6. </»» ). S |nmted ii ore or less from ti e common (Mstt. xii. 18). li e midt. tode of «i »r) i s m 
(Ocupitions of men to a life of special religious taught to pray for ami njreei lire Sj-r.t nlisM 
exercise (lip Hull's x. p. 187. evl. 1340). and greatest loon tl ey ran nrk (Lnkre u. 11^ 

the* were sometimes workers of miraeles, always He tui)Kres witli iii.nenlous pim lU 
foretelkre of future evei t*. aiwl guides and advisers leachere whom I hr'st tends forth, ami lit m » 
uf the ssreial aiwl |«>|itical life of tire ireojJe wl» pealevlly jn niLrel and givm hj CLmi Is tl* 
were eontrinporirv with them (2 K. ii. 9; 2 ( Ur. A)a»tles (Matt. x. 20, xii. 28; John m. 28* ■ 
uh. 2»: NVh. ix 3», Jtc.b In their writings are 22; Acts i. 8). 

found al umlaut predictions of the ordinary o|rere- lVvbaps it was in order to evwreet the 
t out of the Spirit which were to Ire most frequent defective con crept ions of tie Hub S|«-*»t wire# 
in birr times, by which holiness, just ice, peace, and prevailed commonly nn.oug tie profde.asdmli 
cot sola t ion were t«» Ire spread throughout the world tlreiu that this is tire must awful paremad 
(Is. xi. 2. xlii. 1, Ixi. 1, Ac). I rein of tlie kingdom uf beuven, that war L 

Kven after the during of tire canon of the O. T. himself pronounced tire strong iwnImKlis d 
the ^rraen» of tbe Holy Spirit in the world coo- blasphemers of tire Holy P beret (Matt. ■*. 51k 
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(1w baa roused in every age tlie susceptibility of 
1m 6m consciences, mid has caused much inquiry to 
be made as to the specific character of the tin so 
denounced, mid of the human actions which bill 
mader so terrible a ban. On the one hand it is 
argued that no one now occupies the exact position 
af the I'harisees whom our Ixml condemned, for 
they had not entered into covenant with the Holy 
Spirit by baptism; they did not merely disobey 
the Spirit, but blasphemously attributed ha works 
to the devil: they resisted not merely an inward 
motion but an outward call, sup|iorted by the evi- 
dence of mir.icles wrought Iwfore their eyes. On 
the other hand, a morbid conscience is prone to 
apprehend the uii|ianloiiahle sin in every, even un- 
intentional, resistance of an inward motion which 
any proceed from the Spirit. This subject b re- 
tried to in Article XVI. of the Church of Eng- 
had, and is discussed by Burnet, Beveridge, and 
Harold Browne, in their Exjjositions of (he Arli- 
cfes. It occupies the greater part of Athanasius' 
Fomrik Epistle to Str'ijMon, cc. 8-2*2 (sometimes 
print*] separately as a Treatise on Matt. xil. 31). 
Set also Augustine, A p. ml lhm. Exjtosido in- 
cfceofrt, §§ 14-23, tom. iii. pt. 2, p. 933. Also 
Odo Cameracensis (a. i>. 1113), Ot FUasphemia in 
8p. &ntetmm, in Migne’s Pntnd-tyia Lot. vol. 163; 
i. Denison (A. 1». Kill), The Sin against the UUy 
(She* t; Waterland’s Sermons, xxvii. in Works, 
10 L v. p. 706 ; Jackson, On tlte Creed, bk. viii. ch. 
id. pi 770. 

But the Ascension of our Ix>rd is marked (Eph. 
if. 8 ; John via. 3J, Ac.) as the commencement of 
anew period in the hUlcry of tlie inspiration of 
wn by the Holy Ghost. The interval between 
that event and tlie end of the world is often de- 
scribed as tlie l)!i|ieiisat;oii of tlie Spirit. It was 
*2 merely (as Daly iiiih Alex. Pe Trinitnte , iii. 
44, p. Til, and others have suggested) that the 
knowledge of the Spirit’s operations became more 
general among mankind. It cannot be allowed 
'Uioogh Up. lle’oer, Lectures, viii. 514 and vii. 
468, and Warburton have maintained it) that the 
Hdr Spirit lias sufficiently redeemed his gracious 
pooihe to every succeeding age of Christians only 
by presenting us with tlie New Testament Some- 
thing more was promised, and continues to he 
{hen. Under Use old dispensation the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit were uncovenanted. not universal, in- 
termittent, cl i idly external. All this was changed. 
Oar l/wd. by ordaining (Matt, xxriii. 19) that 
ewy (bristian slioiild l«e baptized in the name of 
tbs Holy Ghost, indicated at once the absolute ne- 
ouity from that time forth of a personal connec- 
tion of every leliever with the Spirit: and (in John 
*»i7-15) He declares the haemal character of the 
Spirit’s work, and (in John xiv. 16, 17, Ac.) his 
permanent atay. And subsequently the Spirit's 
operations under the new dis|xnisntion are author!- 
totiveh announced as universal and internal in two 
•'■srlulile passages (Acts ii. 16-21; Heb. viii. 
M2). The different relations of the Spirit to 
believer* sever illy under the old and new dispensa- 
6m ate descri!>ed by St. Paul under the images of 
•■aster to a servant, and a father to a son (Horn. 
*&!«>}; to much deeper and more intimate is the 
•don. «o iimeli higher the position (Matt xi. 11) 
«f s believer, in tlie Liter stage than in the earlier 
** J. G. Wakhius, Misctll men Sacra, p. 703, 
Ik SfjLit* Adaption!*, and the opinions collected 
® note II in Hare's Mission of the Comforter , 
■l fi- p. 433) The rite of imposition of bands, 
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| not only on teachers, but also on ordinary Chris- 
tians, which lias been used in the Apostolic (Acte 
vi. 6, xiii. 3, xix. 6, Ac.) and in all subsequent 
ages, is a testimony borne by those who come un- 
der the new dispensation to their belief of tbe 
reality, permanence, and universality of the gift of 
the Spirit 

Under the Christian dispensation it nppenrs to 
be tbe office of the Holy Ghost to enter into and 
dwell within every briiever (Horn. viii. 9, 11; 1 
John Hi. 24). By Him the work of Redemption is 
(so to speak) appropriated and earned out to its 
completion in tlie case of every one of the elect 
people of God. To believe, to profess sincerely 
the Christian faith, and to walk as a Christian, are 
his gifts (2 Cor. ir. 13; 1 Cor. xii. 3; Gal v. 18) 
to each person severally ; not only does He bestow 
tbe power and faculty of acting, but He concurs 
(l Cor. iii. 9: Phil. ii. 13) in every particular ac- 
tion so bur as it is good (see South's Seniums, 
xxxv., vol. 11. p. 292). His inspiration brings the 
true knowledge of all things (1 John ii 27). He 
unites the whole multitude of lielievers into one 
regularly organized body (l Cor. xii., and Kpb. 
ir. 4-16). Hr is not only the source of light to 
us on earth (2 Cor. iii. 6; Rom. viii. 2), but aho 
the power by whom Go I raises us from tbe dead 
(Rom. viii. 11). All Scripture, by which men in 
every successive generation are instructed and made 
wise unto salvation, is inspired by Him (Kph. iii. 
5; 2 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Ret i. 21); He cooperates 
with suppliants in the utterance of every effectual 
prayer that ascends on high (Kph. ii. 18, vi. 18; 
Rom. viii. 23); He strengthens (Kph. iii. 16), 
sanctifies (2 Ties. ii. 13), ami seals the souls of 
men unto tne day of completed redemption (Eph 
1. 13, iv. 30). 

That this work of tlie Spirit is a real work, and 
not a mere imagination of enthusiasts, may be 
shown (1) from tlie words of Scriptnre to which 
reference has l»een node, which are too definite and 
clear to be explained away by any such hypothesis; 
(2) by the experience of intelligent Christians in 
every age, who are reurly to specify tlie marks and 
tokens of his operation in themselves, and even to 
describe tbe manner in which they Mieve He 
works, on which see Barrow's Sernoms, Ixxvii. and 
lxxriii., towards the end; Waterhnd’s Sermons , 
xxvi., vol. v. p. 683; (3) by the superiority of 
Christian nations over heatlien nations, in the 
possession of those clmracteristic qualities which are 
gifts of the Spirit, in the establishment of sueh 
customs, habits, and laws as are agreeable thereto, 
and in the exercise of an enlightening ami purify- 
ing influence in the workl. Christianity mid civ- 
ilization are never far asunder: those nations which 
are now eminent in power and knowledge are all to 
be found within the pale of Christendom, not in- 
deed free from national vices, yet on the whole 
manifestly superior both to contemporary unbe- 
lievers and to Paganism In its ancient palmy days. 
(See Hare’s Mission of the Comforter , Semi. 8, 
vol 1. p. 202; Porteus on the Hen*ficial Effects of 
Christianity on the Temporal Gmcems of Mats* 
kind, in Works, vol. vi pp. 375-460.) 

It has l*en inferred from various passages of 
Scripture that the operations of the Holy Spirit 
are not limited to those persons who either by cir- 
cumcision or by Imptism have entered into covenant 
with God. Ahimdech (Gen. xx. 3), Melehixedek 
(xiv. 18), Jethro (Ex. xviii. 12), Balaam (Nam 
xxii. 9), and Job in the 0. T.; and the Mag* 
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(Halt. ii. IS) and the can of Corndiiu, with the 
declaration of St Peter (Aeta x. 35) thereon, are 
instances showing that the Holy Spirit bestowed 
Ids gifts of knowledge and holiness in some degree 
even among heathen nations; and if we may go 
beyond the at testation of Scripture, it might be 
argued from the virtuous actions of some heathens, 
from their ascription of whatever good was in them 
to the influence of a present Deity (see the refer- 
ences in Heber's Lectures , vi. 446), and from their 
tenacious preservation of the rite of animal sacri- 
fice, that the Spirit whose name they knew not 
must have girded them, and still girds such as they 
were, with secret blessedness. 

Thus far it has been attempted to sketch briefly 
the work of the Holy Spirit among men in all ages 
as it is revealed to us in the Bible. But after the 
closing of the canon of the N. T. the religious 
subtUty of oriental Christians led them to scru- 
tinize, with tii® moat intense accuracy, the words 
in which Hod has, incidentally as it were, revealed 
to us something of the mystery of the Being of 
the Holy Ghost. It would be vain now to con- 
demn the superfluous and irreverent curiosity with 
which these researches were sometimes prosecuted, 
and the scandalous contentions which they caused. 
The result of them wss the formation and general 
acceptance of certain statements as inferences from 
Holy Scripture which took their place in the estab- 
lished creeds and in the teaching of the Fathers 
of the ( hunch, and which the great body of Chris- 
tians throughout the world continue to adhere to, 
and to guard with more or less vigilance. 

The Sndducees are sometimes mentioned as pre- 
ceding any professed Christians in denying the per- 
sonal existence of the Holy Ghost. Such was the 
inference of Kpiphanius ( Metres . xli.), Gregory Na- 
ziauzen ( Oratiu , xxxi. § 5, p. 553, ed. Ben.), and 
others, from the testimony of St. Luke (Acts xxiii. 
8). But it may be doubted whether the error of 
the Sadducees did not rather consist in asserting a 
corporeal Deity. Passing over this, in the first 
youthful age of the Church, when, as Neander ob- 
serves (Cl*. Hist ii. 327, Bohn's ed), the power 
of the Holy Spirit was so mightily felt as a new 
creative, transforming principle of life, the knowl- 
edge of this Spirit, as identical with the Essence 
of God, was not so thoroughly and distinctly im- 
pressed on tlie understanding of Christians. Simon 
Magus, the Moutanista, and the Manicheans, are 
said to have imagined that the promised Comforter 
was personified in certain human beings. The lan- 
guage of some of the primitive Fathers, though its 
deficiencies have been greatly exaggerated, occa- 
sionally comes short of a full and complete ac- 
knowledgment of the Divinity of the Spirit. Their 
opinions are given in their own words, with much 
valuable criticism, in Dr. Burton's Testimonies of 
the Ante-Nictne Fathers to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Vicinity of the HUy Ghost (1831). 
Valentinus believed that the Holy Spirit wss an 
angel. The Sabellians denied that lie was a dis- 
tinct Person from the Father and the Son. Fluno- ! 
mius, with the Anoma^uis and the Arians, regarded 
Him as a created Being. Macedonius, with his 
followers the Pneumstomachi, also denied his Di- 
vinity, and regarded Him as a created Being at- 
tending on the Son. His procession from the Son 
ss well as from the Fstlier was the great point of 
controversy in the Middle Ages. In modern times 
III# Snrinians and Spinoza have altogether denied 
the Personality, and have regarded Him as an in- 
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fluence or power of the Deity. It sal sal* a 
this article to give the principal texts of Seri pun 
in which these erroneous opinions are contraurftei, 
and to refer to the principal works in which U*? 
are discussed at length. The documents in which 
various existing communities of Christiaae hast 
stated their belief are specified by G. B. atr 
( Comparative Darstdluny des Lehrbeyrifs, etc. 
pp. 41 and 80). 

The Divinity of the Holy Ghost is proved l« 
the fact that He is called God. Compare 1 
xvi. 13 with xviii. 12: Acte v. 3 with v. 4; 2 ( 
iii. 17 with Ex. xxxiv. 34 ; Act* xxviii. 25 with L 
vL 8; Matt. xii. 28 w ith I aka sL SD; 1 Or. ■ 
16 with vi. 19. The attributes of God are ascribed 
to Him. He creates, works miracles, inspww 
prophets, is the Source of holiness (sew above), is 
everlasting (Heb. ix. 14). omnipresent, sad oaafc- 
cient (Pa. cxxxix. 7 ; and 1 t or. ii. 10). 

The personality of the Holy Gbuat is show* by 
the actions ascribed to Him. He hears and ^arib 
(John xvi. 13; Acts x. 19, xlft. 2. Ac. He wilb 
and acta on his decision <1 Gar. \u. 11). He 
chooses and directs a certain course of art ion (Arts 

xv. 28). He knows <1 Cor. n il He teadas 
(John xiv. 26). lie intercedes (Bom. vuL 
The texts 2 Thcs iii 5. and 1 Them. iii. 12. 11 
are quoted againat those who confound the thsve 
persons of the Godhead. 

The procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father is shown from John xiv. *26, xv. 24, Ac. 
The tenet of the Western Church that Us p> 
ceeda from the Son is grounded on Job xv. M. 

xvi. 7; Korn, vi i i ( j; GaL hr. 6; Fkfl. i II; 1 

Pet. i. 11 ; aud 00 the action of our I^vd recorded 
by St. John xx. 22. The history of the log asd 
important controversy on this point ba* leen wni 
ten by Pfaff, by J G. W »l / . 

versus de Process* an , 1751, and by Neale, /A*- \ 
of the Eastern < '/< 

Besides the Erpomtkme of the Thiriy-m<> 
des referred to al>ove, and Pearson, On the 
art. viii., the work of lkrrow (De Symritm Semen 
contains an excellent Mimmary of the various here- 
sies and their confutation. The following work* 
may be consulted for more detailed dkama 
Athanasius, EpisULt 1 V. ad Serapmmem 1*7- 
mus Alex. De 8p Sa wdo; Basil the Gnat, 

De SjAritu Sancto, and Admans Emmomimm . 
Gregory Nazianzei i . Oration* .»V »» ; Greg 

ory of Nyasa, ( \mtra Eummiium, lib. us.; Am 
broee, De Spirit* Aogwrtaae. 

Contra Jtaximimun, and De Trinitate ; haebse 
Diaconus, De Spiritu Sancto; Isidteua, ll«f 
Etymologies, rii. 3, De t:u ^ u> • , f^. n. 
Corbeiensis, Contra Gixecvrum, etc., I£k h.; Ah 
cuin, P. Damian, and An«elm. D* Pmr>tmm ; 
Aquinas, Sum. i. 99-42; <>wen, 7* . r *» 

on the Holy Spirit ; J. H Office *adt IT~4» 
of the Holy Spiri : B Oagstt , On the Opera, 
turns of Ute Spirit . - M I le, Da the Gifts ^ad 

Graces of the H. S.; H[> Wo/Uirt n, 

Grace ; Gl. Ridley. My / . *u . » 
ity and Opei'aticn.< 

Sermons, pp. 157- 1 79j 1 ■! at #* 
on the Ordinary Operations if the H. S., 1912; Bp 
Heber, Bampitm Loctmrea <a flfta PetnmaSty mu 
Office of the Comf 
sum of the Comforter , 1849. 

* Though this 

proper scope of the , >r ,, , fm 

may be added to writer » uf 
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SPOIL 

mktmh F. A. Lamps, Die*. I. -VII. de Spirit* 
smcto, Bren. 1788-29, 4to. lordlier, First Post- 
acript to kk Letter oh the Logot ( Work*, x. 117- 
169, ad. 1899). (Henry Ware,) Use and Meaning 
ef the Phrase *• Hotg Spirit,” in the Christ. Dis- 
apis (Boston) for July, 1819, L 260 ff. BUchs- 
aaechQts, La doctrine de P Esprit de Die u selon 
tAnc. d No**. Test., Strasb. 1840. C. F. Frits* 
she, De Spirit* sando Comm . dogm. et ere get., 

4 pt Hake, 1840 £, reprinted in bis Nova Opmu 
AemL (1846), pp. 833-337. K. F. Xatets, DU 
Ltkrt tom heOigen Crisis, 1« Theil, Halle, 1847. 

( Kaon.,) Die bibtische 8<d**t*ng dee Worts* Grist, 
Giessen, 1868 (863 pp.). Kleinert, Zur alttest. 
Ltkrt tom Ceiste Goitre, in the Jnhrb.f. dsutscke 
TkeoL, 1867. pp. 3-69. J. B. W alker, The Doc- 
trim of the Uolg Spirit , Chicago, 1869. Art. 
wwevpa In Cremer’s Bibl.-thrvL Wdrterb. der 
nentesL Grddtd t (1866), and C. L W. Grimm’s 
hex. Gr.-IjaL in Librae N. T. (1868). See also 
Von CoeUn, BibHscke Tkeologu (1836), i. 131 ff., 
4M ff, it 87 ff, 866 ff.; Neander, Hist, of Chris- 
(ms Dogmas, i. 171 ff, 303 ff, Hyland's tract. 
(Bohn): Hagen bach's Hist of Doctrines, §§ 44. 
•6; and the other well-known works on Biblical 
sad dogmatic theology. A. 

• SPOIL, as a verb = despoil or plunder (Gen. 

nxir. 87, 29; Kx. Hi. 88; Col ii. 8, Ac.), like 
fpo&art in Latin. H. 

• SPOILER = plunderer (Judg. il 14; Jer. 

ri. 96, ril 18, Ac.). [Spoil.] H. 

8PONGE (<nr6yyos‘ spongia) is mentioned 
•sly in the N. T. in those passages which relate 
the incident of “ a sponge filled with vinegar and 
pat on a reed" (Matt, xxrii. 48; Mark xv. 36), 
or ** on byaeop " (John xix. 89), being offered to 
oar Lord on the cross. The commercial value of 
Ike sponge waa known from very early times; and 
although there appears to be no notice of it in the 
0. T., jet it is probable that it was used by the 
sadccst Hebrews, who could readily have obtained 
it good from the Mediterranean. Aristotle men- 
tions several kinds, and carefully notices those 
which were useful for economic purposes {Hist. 
Anim. v. 14). His speculations on the nature of 
the sponge are very interesting. W. H. 

SPOUSE. [Marriage.] 

STA'CHYS (Irdxvs [ear of com ) : Stachgs). 
A Christian at Rome, saluted by St Paul in the 
Eparile to the Romans (xri. 9). The name is 
Greek. According to a tradition recorded by 
Nicephoros Callutns (H. E. viii. 6) be was ap- 
pelated bishop of Byxantium by St Andrew, held 
the office for sixteen years, and was succeeded by 
Onesunus. 

• STALL. [Crib; Manger.] 

ST ACTE ndidf: mutrfc Hade), the 

bbbk of one of the sweet spices which composed 
the holy incense (see Kx. xxx. 34). The Hebrew 
weed occurs ooce again (Job xxxri. 87), where it 
» ased to denote simply 44 a drop ” of water. For 
the various opinions as to what substance is in- 
tended by a dtdf, see Celsius {Hierob. i. 689); 
Bowumuller {Bib. Bet. p. 164) identifies the ndtdf 
with the gum of the storax tree (Stgra* officinale) ; 
the LXX. wr u jrrfi (from rrdfa, 44 to drop") is 
the exact translation of the Hebrew word. Now 
IH— rridss describee two kinds of oreurH)'- one 
h the fresh gum of the myrrh tree {Balsa mo- 
kmkxm myrrhs) mixed with water and squeezed 
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out through a piece (i. 74); (he other kind, which 
he calls, from the manner in which it is prepared, 
<tko>At)kIti)i o r n/po£, denotes the resin of the 
storax adulterated with wax and fat. The true, 
stacte of the Greek writers points to the distillation 
from the myrrh tree, of which, according to The- 
ophrastus {Fr. iv. 29, ed. Schneider), both a nat- 
ural and an artificial kind were known ; this is the 

mbr dArCrr ("VTT^ *Y1 0) of Ex. xxx. 23. Perhaps 
the n&tdf denotes the storax gum; but all that 
is positively known is tliat it signifies an odorous 
distillation from some plant. For some account of 
the styrax tree see under Poplar. W. H. 

• STAFF. [Sceptre.] 

• STAIRS, Neb. Hi. 15; Acte xxi. 35. [Je- 
rusalem, vol. H. p. 1331 6.] 

STANDARDS. [Ensign.] 

• STARGAZERS. [Maui; and see the 
next article.] 

STAR OF THE WISE MEN. Until the 
last few yean the interpretation of St Matt ii. 
1-12, by theologians in general, coincided in the 
main with that which would be given to it by any 
person of ordinary intelligence who read the ac- 
count with due attention. Some supernatural light 
resembling a star had appeared in some country 
I (possibly Persia) far to the east of Jerusalem, to 
men who were versed in the study of celestial 
phenomena, conveying to their minds a supernat- 
ural impulse to repair to Jerusalem, where they 
would find a new-born king. It supposed than 
to be followers, and possibly priests, of the Zend 
religion, whereby they were led to expect a Re- 
deemer in the person of the Jewish infant. On 
arriving at Jerusalem, after diligent inquiry and 
consultation with the priests and learned men who 
could naturally best inform them, they are directed 
to proceed to Bethlehem. The star which they 
bad seen in the east reappeared to them and pre- 
ceded them {vporjryer airrovs ), until it took up its 
station over the place where the youug child was 
(«wr fA lordBri iwdyts ou rb w atS(or). 
The whole matter, that is, was supernatural ; 
forming a portion of that divine prearnuigement, 
whereby, in his deep humiliation among men, the 
child Jesus was honored and acknowledged hy the 
Father, as bis beloved Son in whom He was well 
pleased. Thus the lowly shepherds who kept their 
nightly watch on the hills near to Bethlehem, 
together with all that remained of the highest and 
best philosophy of the East, are alike the par- 
takers and the witnesses of the glory of Him who 
was 44 born in the city of David, a Saviour which 
is Christ the Lord." Such is substantially the 
account which, until the earlier part of the present 
century would hare been giren by orthodox divines, 
of the Star of the Magi. Latterly, however, a 
very different opinion has gradually become prev- 
alent upon the subject. The star has been dis 
placed from the category of the supernatural, and 
has been referred to the ordinary astronomical 
phenomenon of a conjunction of the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn. The idea originated with Kepler, 
who, among many other brilliant but untenable 
fancies, supposed that if he could identify a con- 
junction of the above-named planets with the Star 
of Bethlehem, be would thereby be able to de- 
termine, on the bask of certainty, the very difficult 
and obscure point of the Annus Domini. Kepler’s 
suggestion was worked out, with great care mi to 
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nry great inaccuracy by 1 >r. I defer of Berlin, and 
tbe results of bis calculations certainly do, on the 
first ittqiression, setm to show a very specious ac- 
cordance with t Ik? phenomena of the star in ques- 
tion. We purjxjte, tlieii, in the first place, to state 
what celestial (Jienoinena did occur with reference 
to tlie planets Jupiter and Saturn, at a date as- 
suredly not very distant from tlte time of our 
Saviour's I irth ; and then to examine how fsr they 
fulfill, or fail to fulfill, the conditions required by 
the narrative in St. Matthew. 

In the mouth of May, i*. c. 7, a conjunction of 
tbe (Janets Jupiter and Saturn occurred, not far 
from the first point of Arks, the planets rising in 
CliahUa alout 3J hours Iwfore the sun. It ia 
said that oil aslrok>gical grounds such a conjunc- 
tion could not fail to excite the attention of men 
like tlie Magi, and that in consequence jmrtly of 
their knowledge of (Ulaam’s prophecy, snd partly 
from the uueusy (lersuasioii then said to lie prev- 
alent Hint auine great one was to lie bom in tbe 
East, tliese Magi commenced tbeir journey to Jeru- 
salem. Supfioeiiig tliem to have set out at tlie 
aid of May ii. c. 7 ujioii a journey for which Uie 
circumstances will I* seen to require at least seven 
months, tlie (Janet* were olaerxed to separate slowly 
uutil the end of July, when tlieir motions l>ecom- 
hig retrograde, they again came into conjunction 
by the cud of Septemler. At that time there can 
be no doulit Jupiter would present to astronomers, 
especially in so clear an at mosphere,* a magnificent 
sportacle. It was then at its most brilliant appa- 
rition, for it was at it* nearest approach both to 
the sun and to the earth. Not far from it would 
be seat its duller and much less conspicuous com- 
panion Saturn. This gkirious spectacle continued 
almost unaltered for scxeral days, wlien tlie planets 
again slowlx separated, then came to a halt, when, 
by re-assuming a direct motion, Jupiter agsin ap- 
proached to a conjunction for the thinl tim* with 
Saturn, just as the Magi may be supposed to have 
euteied tl e I lol \ Cit\. And, to complete the fasci- 
untiou of the tale, nliout an hour and a half after 
sunset, the two planets might le seen from Jeru- 
salem, hanging ns it were in the meridian, and 
suspended over Bethlehem in the distance. 'Hiese 
celestial phenomena thus described are, it will I* 
seen, lexond the reach of question, and at tlie first 
impression they assuredly appear to fulfill tbe con- 
ditions of the Star ot the Magi. 

’Hie first circumstance which created s suspicion 
to the contrary, arose from an exaggeration, unac- 
countable for any man haxiug a claim to lie ranked 
among astmuotmni, on (lie part of Dr. hh-fer him- 
self, who dcm-rilcd the two planets as wearing the 
ap|ioaniuce of one bright l lit diffused light to /ter- 
tuns horintj Kr"L f»/rs, »• So dogg fur tin 
tchmtchr* Aitt/r dn tint Planet fog! in den Zrr- 
ttrruHHf'tl i ei* di» nin’ti u trot, mi thin beidt nig tin 
eiuzit,rr Sti ru twin i/a N Lviinhn.” p. 407, vol. ii. 
Not only is this inqeriict eyesight inflicted upon 
tbe Magi, I ut it i« .quite certain that had they 
posaraacd am remains of excright at all, they could 
not I hint fa M to ere, lot a single star, but two 
planets, at the \ery eom'der.d le d.ttnnce of double 
tbe iium'ii'* apinrei t d an eter. Mad tliey lieen 
even twentv lime* closer, the duplicity of the two 
stars iinikt lw»e liein apparent: Saturn, moreover. 


a The srii.ns|ihc-re in parts of PsrsU is so trans- 
parent tli at tur tin t(i mv have seen tb« satellite-* of 
Ju§4fer with tbsir usked ayes. 


rather confusing than adding to tbe bnlfisnrw sf kb 
companion. This forced blending of tha two fifftts 
into otic by Idelrr was still furthei IgpHM n 
Bean Alford, in tlie first edit . >n <.* 
able and suggestive Greek 1 -tiiumt, obo indeed 
restores ordinary sight to tbe M.tgi. but iqnnfe 
the planets as forming a single star of wnfummf 
brightness, although they were mtsisJr si mart 
than double tbe distance of the ■ - 

diameter. Exaggerations of this desc ript ba in- 
duced the writer of this article to undertake tks 
very fbnnklable lalior of calc til tr> _ . - x 

trig of the |Jaueta Jupiter md > 
tlie sun, from May to D.-een.U-r n. r. : T* r 
suit waa to conf.mi tlie fact of there being tkm* 
conjunctions during tlie alove (rriud, though uw> 
what to modify tlie dales »** • 

I defer. Similar results, also, lute been obtabad 
by Kncke, and tbe lfeceml er c i u l *• * * r 

cotifirniod by tbe Astronou er-li 
phenomena, therefore, of him r> t date in - 
tainly ascertained os the cuni' m. r . ..» m ,p »v. , 
We shall now proceed to exan ii.e to *1 
or, ns it will le seen, to bow alight an rxt*vt Iks 
I .'eceiuter conjunction fulfills t 
narrative of St. Matthew. We can I - 
a feeling of regret at t be diss' pition of ssfoimlaf 
an illusion : but we are in quest .ft; truth 
than of a (detune, however beautiful 
(a.) The wTiter must cunf^ him . 
ignorant of any system of a*tr in: 

that some system did exist, it nrxeitl.* !. - 

ccixahfe that solely on the : 
reasons men would be induced : . • 

months* journey. And as t.. t . 
and |irevsifent expectation of - ■ ■ • • • *■ 
age alsnit to show hhnself in the East, the feet sf 
its existence depends on tlie tr-n u on » l v • 
Suetonius, ami Josephus. I'm t 
carefully olmrved that all the-.- wnfci - k ./ tie 
cx|*ctation ns applying to Vcq.n in, x i> ■ • 
which date was wvenh-flte jr*r*. nr two g ram 
tious after fhe coejnnctions in «j .« • i. ’ 1 l«? wrik 

kuowti and often quoted wnr>U • r I , tu-« ire - as 

i|iso tenqwre: ” of Suetonii * t« / 

.Ic^qJius, 44 aard rb^nupi^r 
to A. I». til), anil not to li. <\ 7 
these writer* refer to no ct-ner d t. . . v - • » * 

ns prevailing in it. c. 7, it out have trnwd so 
renson for tlie defKtrturc of tl)*- Mn: \< ..t cr 

more, it is quite certain tint in 1 1 *■ I * t .* . < * 
c. 6U (Pritchard, in Trom *. J: i- > m. . 

a coi junction of Jupiter to d > inn m- 
the CiHistclhitiou 7V*cra, ck -* r tim. t : - 
Decetulier 4, H. r. 7. If. then i»- 
n-a-ojus alone inqiclled tlie M •_■) i 
salem ill the latter instance, -imihr « 
would hate impelled tlieir for 1». r- to t. k*- 
jmimey fifty-nine \enra 1-efoi* 

(6.) Hut even snppnsing the Magi d *1 
the journey at tlie time hi qn-^t 
sibfe that tlie conjunction of * 
on any reasonable ground* le ■ - 

ing tlie conditkais hi St. Matt ii ’• ! *• 

stances are aa follows: Ou I 
at Jeniaaknii at 5 p. n». Sun - . ng r 
have then conimence«l tlieir 
they would first see Jupiter . 
what distant enni|n)iksi 1! b«*nr <1 i 
meridian, in a S. K. direct • 
esst of Ifethfelien). Hr the 
Kachel's tomb (see koimisoi) a . 
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planets would ba due south of them, on the 
a«rulfaii, and no longer over the bill . of llethlebem 
(see the maps of Van de Velde and of Tobler), for 
that village (see UoUnson, as above) bean from 
Rachel s tomb & 6° K. + 8° declension = S. 13° 
L The rood then takes a turn to the east, and 
■mods the bill neir to its western extremity ; the 
planets tlierefore would now be on their right hands, 
sad a Ltt!e behind them: the “star," tlterefore, 
oeased altogether to go M lefore them '* as a guide. 
Arrived on tlie hid and in the village, it became 
physically impossible for the star to stand over any 
house w Lit ever dose to them, seeing that it was 
now risible far away beyond the hill to the wed, 
sad far ©T in the heavens at an altitude of 57°. As 
they advaneed, the stir would of necessity recede, 
sod under no circumstances could it be said to 
•Uud “over” (“ l wires'*) any house, unless at 
the distance of miles turn the place where they 
were. Thus the two heavenly bodies altogether fail 
to fulfill either of the conditions implied In the 
•aids **wpo?iy9P abrov t" or “ iardfhi i •*&»*." 
A star, if vertical, would appear to stand over any 
hones or object to which a spectator might chance 
to le near; bat a star at an altitude of 57° could 
appeir to stand over no bouse or object in the 
burned ate neighborhood of the observer. It is 
icarcdy necessary to add that if the Magi had left 
the Jaifu Gate before sunset, they would not have 
vtti the planets at the ouU.»t; and if they had left 
Jerusalem later, the “ star ” would bare been a 
more narleas guide than before. Thus the beauti- 
ful phantasm of Kepler and fdeler, which lias fosci- 
sated so many writers, vanishes before the more 
perfect daylight of investigation. 

A modem writer of great ability (Dr. Words- 
worth) has suggested the antithesis to Kepler's 
•peeuktion regarding the star of the Magi, namely, 1 
that the star was visible to the Magi alone. It is 
difficult to sv what is gained or explained by the 
hypothesis. The sons? of the multitude of the 
heavenly host was published abroad in Bethlehem ; 
tbs journey of the Magi thither was no secret whis- 
pered in a comer. Why, then, should the heavenly 
fcght, standing as a Iwacon of glory over the place 
where the young child was, be concealed from all 
eyes hot theirs, and form no part in that series of 
wenders which tlie Virgin Mother kept and pon- 
dered in her heart? 

The original authorities on this question are 
Kepler, />e Jetu L'hrUti rtro annonaLtlitw , Frank- 
furt. 1014 : fdeler, II melbuch tier L'hromdogit, it 
196; lYitehard, Menvnre of Rttyd AsL Society, 
•oL xxv. C. 1*. 

• See The HTss Mm of the F.oti , etc. (hj F. W. 
Optra, LI*. D), N Y., 1839, 12mo. A. 

STATER (*rarfjp : tinier: A. V. 44 a piece 
of money; ’’ margin. 44 stater ”). 

1. The term stater, from Tcrryju, is held to sig- 
nify a coin of a certain weight, hut perhaps means 
s standard coin. It is not restricted by the Greeks 
to a single denomination, but is applied to standard 
eons of gob I, eloctruni, ami silver. The gold staters 
wtn didracbms of the Liter Plraeuician and the 
Attie talents, which, in this denomination, differ 
«dj about four grains troy. Of the former talent 
were the I Marie staters or Dorics {erar/jpes Aaputcoi, 
A^sarsO, the famous Persian gold pieces, and those 


• It haw been e np p oee d by sons aactoot and modern 

•saaasWor* that IbwcIvU trihuts Is hers referred to; 
hat hy this ewpto— thorn the fbewe of oar Lord's ms see 


of Croesus (Kpo&uoi), of the latter, the stater nf 
Athens. The eleetruni staters were coined by the 
Greek towns on the west coast of Asia Minor; the 
most famous aero tliose of Cyzicus (prarrjpes 
Ku(itcrjrol Ltt(iKf)vol), which weigh aliout 248 
grains, 'they are of gold and silver mixed, in the 
proportion, according to ancient authority — for we 
believe these r are eoins have not lieen analyzed — 
of three parts of gold to owe of silver. The gold 
was alone reckoned in the value, for it is said that 
one of these coins was equal to 23 Atbeninn silvet 
drachms, while the Athenian gold stater, weighing 
about 132 grains, was equal to 20 (20: 132 : : 28 
184-}- or f of n Cyzicene stater). This stater wa» 
thus of 184-f- grains, and equivalent to a didrachm 
of the iEginetan talent. Thus far the staler is ol- 
wail a didrachm. In silver, however, the term it 
applied to the tetradmehm of Athens, which was 
of the weight of two gold staters of the same cur- 
rency. There can therefore be no doubt that the 
name stater was applied to the standard denomina- 
tion of both metals, and does not positively imply 
either a didrachm or a letradmclim. 

2. fn the N. T. the stiter is once mentioned, in 
the narrative of the miracle of the sacred tribute- 
money. At Capernaum the receivers of the di* 
drachms (of rd hlhpaxjta Xuia&Spwt**) asked 
SL Peter whether his master ptiul the didrachms. 
The didrachm refers to the yearly tribute paid by 
every Hebrew into the treasury of the Temple. 0 
The sum was half a shekel, culled by the LXX. rh 
7ifiiay too bihpixpov- The plain inference would 
tlierefore be, that the receivers of sacred trihuts 
took their name from the ordinary coin or weight o) 
metal, the shekel, of which each person )niil half 
But it has been supposed that as the coined equiva- 
lent of this Uidruchin at the period of the Kvangel- 
ist was a tetradrucbm, and the payment of each 
person was therefore a current didrachm [of ac- 
count], the term here applies to single payments of 
didrachms. This opinion would appear to receive 
some support from the statepient of Jose|>lius, that 
Vespasian fixed a yearly tax of two drachms on 
the Jews instead of that they had formerly paid 
into the treasury of the Temple (8. J. vii. ti, § 6). 
But this passage loses its force when we remember 
that the common current silver coin in Palestine at 
the time of Vespasian, and that in which tlie civil 
tribute was paid, was the denarius, the tt inUe* 
money, tbeo equivalent to the debased Attic drachm. 
It seems also most unlikely that the use of the term 
didrachm should have so remarkably changed in the 
interval between the date of the I .XX. translation 
of the Pentateuch and that of tlie writing of St. 
Matthew's Gospel. To return to the narrative. 
St. Peter was commanded to take up a fish which 
should be fouud to contain a stater, which lie was 
to pay to the collectors of tribute for our land and 
himself (Matt, xvii 24-27). The stater must here 
mean a silver tetradmehm : nnd the only tetra- 
drachms then current in Palestine were of the same 
weight as tbo Hebrew shekel. And it is oloervable, 
in confirmation of the minute accuracy of the Evan- 
gelist, that at this period tlie silver currency in 
Palestine consisted of Greek imperial tetr.ulr.ichms, 
or staters, and Roman denarii of a quarter their 
value, didrachms having fallen into disuse. Had 
two diilrochms been found by SL Peter the receivers 


for freedom from Uu payment atoms to bo eompkferfy 
mimed 
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•f tribute would scarcely hare taken then; and, no 
doubt, the ordinary coin paid waa that auraeoioasiy 
nppUed. R.S.P. 

STEEL In all ease* where the word u steel ” 
occurs in the A. V. the true rendering of the He- 
brew is “copper.” njTYT^, nichut hdh, except in 
8 Sam. xxii. 85, Job xx. 24, Ps. xviii. 84 [85], is 
always translated “ braes;” as is the ease with the 

cognate word HgJnjt nichorhetk* with the two 
exceptions of Jer. xv. 12 (A. V. “ steel ") and Kzr. 
riii. 27 (A. V. “copper ”). Whether the ancient 
Hebrews were acquainted with steel is not perfectly 
certain. It has been inferred from a passage in 
Jeremiah (xr. 12), that the “ iron from the north ” 
tliere spoken of denoted a superior kind of metal, 
hardened in an unusual manner, like the steel ob- 
tained from the Chalvbes of the Pantos, the iron- 
smiths of the ancient world. Ihe hardening of 
iron for cutting instruments was practiced in Pon- 
tiac, Lydia, aitd laconia (Eustaih. JL it p. 224. 
8 k, quoted in Muller, Hand. <L Arch . d. Km t*t, 
$ 307, n, 4). Justin (xliv. 3, § 8) mentions two 
rivers in Spain, the Bilbilis (the Salo, or Xalon, a 
tributary of the Ebro) and Chalyba, the water of 
which was used for hardening iron (comp. Plin. 
xxxiv. 41). The same practice is alluded to both 
by Homer ( Od. ix. 393) tuid Sophocles (Aj. 650). 
Tlie Celtiberians, according to Diodorus Siculus 
(v. 33), bad a singular custom. They buried 
•beets of iron in the earth till the weak part, as 
I >todorus calls it, was consumed by rust, and what 
was hardest remained. This firmer portion was 
then converted into weapons of different kinds. 
The same practice is said by Beckmann {HitL of 
Im. ii. 328, ed. Bohn) to prevail in Japan. The 
last-mentioned writer is of opinion that of the two 
methods of making steel, by fusion either from 
iron-stone or raw iron, and by cementation, the 
ancients were acquainted only with the former. 

I'here is, however, a word in Hebrew, rTjbB, 
fmUWt, which occurs only in Nmh. ii. 3 [4], and is 
there rendered “torches,” but which most prob- 
ably denotes steel or hardened iron, and refer s to 
the flashing scythes of the Aratrian chariots. In 

Striae and Arabic the cognate words 

8 9 + 8 9 

pMd6, fctludh, fulAdh) signify a 

kind of iron of excellent quality, and especially 
steel 

Steel appears to have been known to the Kgyp- 
tiaita. The steel weapons in the tomb of Baineses 
HI., says Wilkinson, an pointed blue, the brouxe 
red (A*c. Eg. tii. 247). W. A. W. 

STEPH'ANAS (Xrtporor: Stephana*). A 
Christian convert of Corinth whose household l*aul 
baptized as the “ first fruits of Achaia ” (1 Cor. i. 
16, xvi. 15). He was present with the Apostle at 
Kpitesus when be wrote his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, having gone thither either to consult 
him shout matters of discipline connected with the 
Corinthian Church (Chrysost Horn. 44), or on 
some charitable minion arising out of the “ service 

« BsaU of Moods, Ora/, dt 8. SUphmn*. floe 
ttossaius to vors 

* A, B, D, and most of On vsrdoo s , road gdnm. 
Tbs Iw. felt loads Wstsmc. 


STEPHEN 

for the saints” to which In ad kk frraiyM 
devoted themselves (1 Cor. xvi 16, 17V 

W.Ll 

STEPHEN (SW+uroy fn mm] : 5*4 
anu*) % the First Martyr. His Hebrew • (or edkn 
Syriac) n a me is traditionally mid to bass bras 
Cbelil. or Chelid (a crown). 

He was the chief of the Seven (commonly esfled 
Dkacoxs) appointed to rectify the ormqthbili m 
the early Church of Jerusalem, mode by the Ue4 
lenistic against the Hebrew Chrfctkns. His Grad 
name indicates bis own Heflmistic origin. 

His importance is stamped on the narrative by s 
reiteration of emphatic, almost superktira phms 
“ full of frith and of the Holy Ghost M (Acte ri. 5 . 
“ftill of grace* and powe r ” ( ibid. 8); imsssf i) Ii 
“spirit and wisdom ” {ibid. 10); “ Ml of tte Hdi 
Ghost ” c (viL 55). Of his ministrations araongd 
the poor we bear nothing. Bat be seen to tew 
been an instance, such as is not u n co mm on in ho- 
torv, of a new energy derived from a new 
He shot far ahead of his six oompanaom, sod k 
shove his particular office. First, be arrmte tetew 
tion by the “great wonders and miracles that W 
did.” Then liegins a aeries of dkpoteciom wuk 
the Hellenistic Jews of North Africa, Aksraidm. 
and Asia Minor, his companions in nee aid ietk- 
place. The subject of then disputations is ast 
expressly mentioned : but, from what follow*, it a 
evident that be struck into a new vein of temksg. 
which eventually caused his martyrdom. 

Down to this time the Apostles and the rarh 
Christian community had dung in their worship, 
not merely to the Holy Laod and the Hsly Uty, 
but to the holy place of the Temple. This feral 
worship, with the Jewish customs be l oeymg to 
be now denounced. So we mote infer tom ih 
accusations brought against him, c xi fir med » tksy 
are by the tenor of his defense. Hie actual wards 
of the charge may have ^een frfee, as the siarater 
and malignant intention which they ascribed to 
him was undoubtedly false. ** ampheraem' 
03A Aa+mta\ that is, “ cnhtmmiam* ” swh 
“ against Moses and against God ” (vi. 1 1 s ks h 
not likely to have used. But the overthrow of the 
Temple, the res is t ion of the Mosaic ntmd, • m 
more than St. Pan] preached openly, or than a 
implied in Stephen's own speech: * ac*im* the 
holy place and the Ijiw ” — *• that Jesus of Km 
reth shall destroj this place, and shall Hungs ah* 
customs that Moses delivered us ” (ri. 13, 24 . 

For these sayings be was arrested at the imSga 
tion of the HeUenistic Jews, and bro u g h t Mon th» 
Sanhedrim, where, as it would mem, the PWsto 
party bad just before this time (r. 34, ah. 51 
gained an ascendency. 

When the charge was formally lodged uteN 
him, his countenance kindled as if with the *ww 
of the great prospect which was opening for the 
Church; the whole body eveo of iramif h d j*e 
was transfixed by the sight, and “ saw his fret ■ 
it bad been the free of an angel ” (vi. I5i 

For a moment, the account seems to hwply, tbs 
judges of the Sanhedrim were awed at his prrarm 4 
Then the hlgh-priest that pre s ide d appeahd to tow 
(as Caiaphas trad in like manner ■ ppm Is it in tee 


c Traditionally he was rackoosd smsumt tee traessy 

disci piss. 

d Well dsscrtbsd la Ooaytsam and Braes, Ira * 
8 . fW,t T4; lb* poetie sepest of tebiemlM* 0 M 
In fr ssyn sb ftos fake. 
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Gnat Trial in the gospel history) to know hit own 
■ntimcnti on the accusations brought against him. 
To this Stephen replied in a speech which has 
every appearance of being faithfully reported. The 
peculiarities of the style, the variations from the 
OU Testament history, the abruptness which, by 
breaking off the argument, prevents us from easily 
doing it justice, are all indications of its being 
handed down to us substantially in its original 
farm. 

The framework in which his defense is cast is a 
summary of the history of the Jewish Church. In 
this respect it has only one parallel in the N. T., 
the Uth chapter 0 of the Epistle to the Hebrews — 
s likeness that is the more noticeable, as in all 
probability the author of that epistle was, like 
Stephen, a Hellenist. 

In the frets which he selects from this history, 
he is guided by two principles — at first more or 
lea btent, but gradually becoming more and more 
apparent as he proceeds. The first is the endeavor 
to prove that, even in the previous Jewish history, 
ike presence and frvor of God had not been con- 
fined to the Holy Land or the Temple of Jerusalem. 
This he illustrates with a copiousness of detail 
which makes his speech a summary almost as much 
of •acred geography as of sacred history — the ap- 
pearance of God to Abraham “in .Vfetopatnmin 
before he dwelt in H'mm ’* (vii. 2); his successive 
migrations to Harttn and to Canaan (vii. 4); his 
want of even a retting -pl^ce for hit foot in Canaan 
frii. 5): the dwelling of his seed in a ttrange land 
(vii. 6): the details of the stay tn A 'gypt (vii. 8-18); 
the education of Moses m Egypt (vii. 20-22); bis 
exile m Midian (vii. 29); the appearance tn Sinai , 
with the declaration that the detert ground was 
boh earth (yrj iry(a) (vii. 30-38); the forty years 
in the wildemfst (vii. 36, 44); the long delay 
before the preparation for the tabernacle of 
David (viL 45); the proclamation of spiritual wor- 
ship even after the building of the Temple (vii. 
47-60). 

The second principle of selection Is based on the 
attempt to show that there eras a tendency from 
the earliest times toward the same ungrateful and 
dotow spirit that had appeared in this last stage 
•f their political existence. And this rigid, suspi- 
cions disposition be contrasts with the freedom of 
the Divine (trace and of the human will, which 
were manifested in the exaltation of Abraham (vii. 
4), Joseph (vii. 10), and Moses (vii. 90), and in the 
jealousy and rebellion of the nation against these 
their greatest benefactors, as chiefly seen in the 
bitterness against Joseph (vii. 9) and Moses (vii. 
27 b and in the long neglect of true religious 
worship in the wilderness (vii. 39-43). 

Both of these selections are worked out on what 
may almost he called critical principles. There is 
ao allegorizing of the text, nor any forced con- 
structions. Every passage quoted yields fairly the 
wme assigned to it. 

Decides the direct illustration of a freedom from 
tad restraints involved in the general argument, 
there is afro an indirect illustration of the same 
doctrine, from his mode of treating the subject in 
detail. No less than twelve of his references to the 


Mosaic history differ from it either by variation os 
addition. 

1. The call of Abraham before the migration to 
Haran (vii. 2), not, as according to Gen. xii. 1, in 
Haran. 

2. The death of his father after the call (vii 4), 
not, as according to Gen. xi. 32, before it 

3. The 75 souls of Jacob’s migration (vii. 14), 
not (as according to Gen. xlvi. 27 ) 70. 

4. The godlike loveliness (boreiot ry 0«y) 
of Moses 6 (vii. 20), not, simply, as according to 
Ex. ii. 2, the statement that “he was a goodly 
child.” 

5. His Egyptian education (vii. 22) as contrasted 
with the silence on this point in Ex. iv. 10. 

6. The same contrast with regard to his secular 
greatness, “ mighty in words oihI deeds ” (vii. 22, 
comp. Ex. ii. 10). 

7. The distinct mention of the three periods of 
forty years (vii. 23, 30, 36) of which only the last 
is specified in the Pentateuch. 

8. The terror of Moses at the bush (vii. 32), not 
mentioned in Ex. iii.. 3. 

9. The supplementing of the Moeaio narrative 
by the allusions in Amos to their neglect of the 
true worship in the desert (vii. 42, 43). 

10. The intervention of the angels in the giving 
of the law (vii. 53), not mentioned in Ex. xix. 16. 

11. The burial of the twelve Patriarchs at 
Sbechem (vii. 16), not mentioned in Ex. i. 6. 

12. The purchase of the tomb at Sbechem by 
Abraham from the sons of Emtnor (vii. 16), not, as 
according to Gen. xxiii. 15, the purchase of the 
cave at Machpelah from Ephrou the Hittite. 

To which may be added 

13. The introduction of Remphan from the LXX. 
of Amos v. 26, not found in the Hebrew. 

1*be explanation and source of these variations 
must be sought under the different names to which 
they refer; but the general fact of their adoption 
by Stephen is significant, as showing the freedom 
with which be handled the sacred history, and the 
comparative unimportance assigned by him and by 
the sacred historian who records his speech, to 
minute accuracy. It may almost be said that the 
whole speech is a protest against a rigid view of the 
mechanical exactness of the inspired records of the 
O. T. “ He had regard,” as St. Jerome says, “ to 
the meaning, not to the words.” 

It would seem that, just at the close of his argu- 
ment, Stephen taw a change in the aspect of his 
judges, ak if for the first time they had caught the 
drift of his meaning. He broke oft from his calm 
address, and turned suddenly upon them in an im- 
passioned attack which shows that he saw what was 
in store for him. Those heads thrown back on 
their unbending necks, those ears closed against 
any penetration of truth, were too much for his 
patience; “Ye stiffhecked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears ! ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: 
as your fathers did, so do ye. Which of the 
prophets did not y mr fathers persecute ? . . . the 
Just One: of whom ye are the betrayers and mur- 
derers.” As he spoke they showed by their faces 
that their hearts (to use the strong language of the 
narrative) “were being sawn asunder,” and they 


• Other verbal Mk soe ss es to this epistle ere pointed 
Mt by Dr. tftowsoa. I. 77 (quoting from Mr. Humphry, 
f t — i. m lbs 4m). 

t • This Is overstating tbs Idea. Tbs dative is that 
tfsptaioo, decision, ». f. 4#rtfrr hi God's view, bsuos 


« " truly beautiful ; ” cf iroAtt prywAq vy #ty, Jon. 
m. 8, in Sept. 8te Winer’s Or. of the N. T., p. 212 
(Thayer’s sd.), and Green’s Gr. of tbs N. T. p. tit 
It is a form of the Hebrew superlative. H. 
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kept gnashing their set teeth against him ; but still, 
though with difficulty, restraining themselves. He, 
in this lust crisis of his fate, turned his face upwards 
to the ojieu sky, and as lie gazed tlie vault of heaven 
seemed to him to |«rt asunder (S(Tjyjryfx(t>os): and 
the Divine (dory np|wared through the rending of 
the earthly %-eiI — tin? Divine Presence, seated on a 
throne, and on the right hand the human form of 
“Jesus," not, as in the usual representations, sit- 
ting in reiuse, hut standing erect ns if to assist his 
suffering tenant. Steplien spoke us if to himself, 
describing the glorious vision: and, in so doing, 
alone of all tlie sjieakers and writers in the N. T., 
except only (luist himself, uses tlie expressive 
phmae, “tlie 8011 of Man." A a his judges lieard 
the words, expressing of the Divine exaltation of 
Him whom tliey had souglit so lately to destroy, 
they could forbear no longer. They broke into a 
loud 3 ell; they eLijsped their hands to tlieir ears, as 
if to prevent the entrance of any more blasphemous 
words, they flew as with one impulse upon him, 
and dragged him out of the city to Lite place of 
execution. 

It has been questioned by what right the San- 
hedrim proceeded to this act without the concur- 
rence of tlie Koninu government: hut it is enough 
to reply that the whole traiiaict '011 is one of violent 
excitement. On one occasion, even in our Lord's 
life, the Jews had nearly stoned Him even within 
the precincts of the Tvui|ile (John viii. 59). “ Their 
vengeance in other cases was confined to those sub- 
ordinate punishments which were left under their 
own jurisdiction : imprisonment, public scourging 
in tlie 8 yuag<£ite, and excommunication ” (Am- 
man's lint, of Latin Chrirfi tttifg, j. 400). See 
Cooytenre and Howson's /*W, i. 74. 

On this occasion, however, they determined for 
once to carry out tlie full |»cuaities enjoined by tlie 
severe code of tlie Alosaic ritual. 

Any violator of tlie Law was to lie taken outside 
the gates, and tliere, as if for tlie sake of giving to 
each individual memlicr of the eommuuity a sense 
of his res|X)osibility iu the transaction, he was to 
be crushed hy stones, thrown at him by all the 
people. 

Iliose, however, were to take the lead in this 
wild and terrible act who had taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of drm u icing him (Deut. 
xvii. 7: comp. John viii. 7). These were, in this 
instar.ee, the witnesses who had rejiorted or mis- 
reporteJ the words of Strplien. They, according 
to tlie custom, for tlie sake of facility in their 
dreadful task, stripped tlieinselvea, as is tlie eastern 
practice on commencing any violent exertiou : and 
ne of tlie prominent lenders in the transaction was 
deputed hy custom to signify hi* assent a to the 
act hy Uking tlie clot lies into his custody, and 
sUudiug oxer them whilst tlie bloody work weut 
on. Tlie i*T*>n wlio officiated on this occasion 
was a Noting man from l srsus — one probably of 
the Cilician Hellenists wlio had disputed with 
Steplien. His name, as the narrative significantly 
adds, was Saui 

Everything was now ready for the execution. It 


sms outside the gates of Jcraaafom. The nrfta 
tradition * fixed it at what is now called ths IV 
mascus Gate. Tlie later, whirl) is the \wr m m I tra- 
dition, fixed it st w hat is lienee called Sc Stepan's 
Gate, o|iening on tlie deaccnt to the Alom.t of Oh 
Ives; ami in tlie red streaks of the white linretece 
racks of the sloping hill used to l« shown thr mil 
of his blood, and on tlie find rise of 7 Hurt. «ffs 
site, the eminence on which tlie Virgin stood u 
support him with her prayer*. 

'Hie sacred narrative five* it* nttentW** «wdy 
two figures — that of Soul of Tarsus already ■*- 
tied, and that of Steplien liim*r!f. 

As the fir*t volley of store* burst upon him, W 
called upon the Master whose hu an (< rut l*e 1 U 
just seen in the heavens, and n*|«atcd nh»«»4 t jo 
words with which lie himself had given up bis ill 
on the crons, •• O Lad .leans refrive my »prit" 

Another crash of stones brought Uns ssi li 
knees. One loud, piercing cry turyix* 

Qvy'ri) — answering to the loud shriek or yell with 
which his enemies bail flown n;<»n him — nsqsf 
Mb dying Up*. Again dbipiy t<» tie sfuritof b 
Master's words, he cried, •* I ord. b\ not this an ti 
tlieir charge," ami instantly sank ii|«m tke gr 
and, iu the touching language of (lie nsmnw. 1 
then uses for the finf » a • the word, 1 
applied to the departure of all (lirUtbum. lut bm 
tlie more remarkable from the I foody scenra iu thr 
tuidsi of which tlie death took place — 4*o*n4H. 
44 f*U nsltrj).” c 

His mangled body was buried hy the chuw sf 
Hellenists ami prmelxte* to which lie IwLtrgrd <« 
with an amount of funeral state and 
fomentation expreaned in tat> words naad hers mfo 
in the N. T. (curncifAjaav and «rv«rd«b 

This simple ex|irrss!ou is enbrgrd hy a lift d 
tlie fifth century into an cl.il • rate h-g**v«l. The 
bigh-priest. it is said, had intruded to bare ths 
corpv to l>e devoured by leads of |wey. lima 
rescued hy Ganuil el, carried otT in Iu* owa d-srx* 
by night, and bur til in a new tomb on hfo 
erty at Cnphar GaiuaU (village of the C'amH 9 
leagues from Jerusalem. live funeral Lsn.e. u:» aa 
lasted far forty days. All the A|n>*tlr« attenfod 
Gamaliel undertook the cvjkhv*, and, on Ida dsath. 
was interns! iu an adjacent cave. 

This story was prolmlJy first drawn wp oa th 
occasion of the mn.irkal le event which occ ur red is 
A.D 41ft, under the name of the Invention md 
Translation of tlie KVIics of St. Stephen No n m 

sive visions of Gamaliel to l.neian. the pwn*S print 
of < 'aph u < Ssmsl 1 . on tlw -hi ami 18th ef iWss 
her in that year, revealed tlie spot where the sur- 
ly rl remains would le found. lift wave khath 
fied by a tablet bearing bis name f'4«l»e/, sad amt 
carried in state to Jerusalem, auo.Ut 
tents, and buried in tlie clmnrh on Mount /m. 1 
scene of so many early ClirUli.vn trsdit.«» * T ^ 
event of the translation i* crlebrated in th* »ito 
Church on August tram the txwffiAm 

of that da j I wing the Bsslmwt] of the 4dhdaa 
of a cha|iel of S • ossa. 

The sforv itself is tncotuioaaed with IrgmJ, foi 


* Comp. n I was standlnf by sod consenting to his 
death, ami kept the raiment of those that slew him ” 
(Art* xxii. 29). 

* These conflicting versions are well given la Oony- 
baare and Uo«son, S. Pnmt % i. 60. 

* Tbe date of Stephen s death ia unknown. Bat 
errieahafkal tradition Axes It ia the same year ae t km 


Crucifixion, on the 2“»th of 
ChristmiHliy. It is hmutifullv eafcl b» Aagwe * 
allusion to the juxUpoattioa ef Aa two haAewtoi tee* 
men would not liave hsd the rnaregs la tile 9m Bad 
If Oftl hs.1 not become man Co die for An (XAaaS 
S Ki'fnnf. art. 4) 
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the event is mentioned in all the chief writers of the 
time. Parts of his remains were afterwards trans- 
ported to different parts of the coast of the West 
- Minorca, Portugal, North Africa, Ancona, Con- 
stantinople, — and in 460 what were still left at Jeru- 
salem were translated by the Empress Eudocia to a 
splendid church called hy his name on the supposed 
some of lib * martyrdom (Tillemoot, S. Etienne, 
art. 5-9, where all the authorities are quoted). 

The importance of Stephen’s career may be briefly 
summed up under three heads : — 

I. He was the first great Christian ecclesiastic. 
The appointment of “the Seven,” commonly 
t though not in the Bible) milled Deacons, formed 
the tint direct institution of the nature of an of- 
gauiasd Christian ministry, and of these Stephen 
ns the bead, — “ the Archdeacon,” as he is called 
in the Eastern Church, — and in this capacity rep- 
resented a» the companion or precursor of Lau- 
rence, Archdeacon of Home in the Western Church. 
In this sense allusion U made to him in the Angli- 
can Ordination of Deacons. 

II. He is the first martyr — the proto-martyr. 
To him the name “ martyr '* is. first applied (Acts 
xxii. 20). He, first of the Christian Church, bore 
•itse* to the truth of his convictions by a violent 
and dreadful death. The veneration which has ac- 
crued to hu name in consequence is a testimony of 
the Bibb to the sacredueas of truth, to the noble- 
ms of sincerity, to the wickedness and the folly 
of persecution. It also contains the first nerms of 
the reverence for the character and for the relics of 
martyrs, which afterwards grew to a height now 
regarded by all Christians as excessive. A beauti- 
ful hymn by Reginald Heber commemorates this 
ride of Stephen's character. 

HI. He is the forerunner of St. Paul. So he 
was already regarded in ancient times. IlaoAov 
i l&AammXot is the expression used for him by 
Basil of Seleucia. But it is an aspect that has 
been much more forcibly drawn out in modem 
times. Not only was his martyrdom (in all prob- 
ability) the first means of converting St. Paul, his 
prayer for his murderers not only was fulfilled in 
tbs conversion of St. Paul — the blood of the first 
martyr the seed of the greatest Apostle, the pangs 
of remorse for bis death amongst the stings 
«i conscience against which the Apostle vainly 
•rithed (Acts ix. 5) — not only thus, but in his 
doctrine also he was the anticipator, as, had he 
bred, he would have been the propagator, of the 
mv phase of Christianity, of which St. Paul be- 
am the main support. His denunciations of local 
worship, the stress which he lays on the spiritual 
ride of the Jewish history, his freedom in treating 
that history, the very turns of expression that he 
■n, are all Pauline. 

The history of the above account is taken from 
Arts (vi. 1-viii. 2; xxii. 19, 20); the legends from 
Iiflemoot <ii. 1-24); the more general treatment 
from Neander’s Planting of the Christian Church , 
tad from Howson and Conybeare in The I Aft of 
Sl Paul, ch. 2. A. P. S. 

* It is impossible that all the facts in regard to 
the Divine dealings with man can have been pre- 
wned in the sacred records. 'The memory of 
maay drcumstances, additional to the original rec- 
wd, must have been long kept alive by tradition ; 
and, although gradually overlaid by a mass of hu- 
man fictions, bier writers have frequently rescued 
the bets from such inventions and transmitted 
tami to as in a truthful form. For examples of 
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this, see Ps. cv. 18; 2 Tim. ill. 8; 2 Pet. ii. 7, 8; 
(ial. iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2; Deut xxxiii. 2; Acts xx. 
35, Ac. [Tradition, Amer. ed.] It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find St. Stephen mention- 
ing some minor details, evidently already familiar 
to his audience, not recorded in the Mosaic narra- 
tive. Our Lord’s promise to his disciples (John 
xiv. 26), when placed in the situation of Stephen, 
warrants us in trusting to the accuracy of such sup- 
plementary information. 

Stephen’s speech, however, contains some appar- 
ent variations from the Mosaic narrative, pointed 
out in the preceding article, of a different kind, and 
worthy of a closer examination. One of these re- 
lates to the time of Abram’s call, represented by 
Stephen as occurring in Mesopotamia, before the 
sojourn in Haran. 'The alleged inconsistency does 
not appear in Gen. xii. 1, according to the A. V.; 
for the verb is very properly rendered as pluperfect 
and not as perfect. The Hebrew verb has in fact 
no specific form for the pluperfect; and the form 
in Gen. xii. 1 supplies the place of several tenses of 
our western tongues. For other instances of the 
same form of this verb as pluperfect (necessarily, 
= “had said”), see Ex. xxxiii. 5; 1 K. xxi. 4; Is. 
xxxviii. 21, 22. The same remark applies of course 
to the corresponding forms of other Hebrew verlw. 
The truth in this matter, therefore, must depend 
not on the Hebrew tense, but the context, and 
other Scripture notices. 

The moat probable reason for the migration of 
Terah and his family is the one assigned by Ste- 
phen — the Divine command made known to 
Abram in Ur.° We are not left, however, to mere 
conjecture here; but have explicit statements, both 
in the Mosaic narrative, and in other parts of 
Scripture. “ I am the Lord that brought thee 
out of Ur of the Chaldees ” (Gen. xv. 7); * 4 1 took 
your father Abraham from the other sit It of Uit 
food ” (Josh. xxiv. 3) ; “ who didst choose Abram, 
and broughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chal- 
dees” (Neh. ix. 7). The positive assertions so 
often made that according to Gen. xii. 1, and xi. 82, 
the call of Abram was not before his migration to 
Haran, and not before the death of his father, are 
utterly gratuitous. They are founded upon an un- 
justifiable limitation of the Hebrew tense, and are 
contradictory to other parts of the narrative. View- 
ing Stephen simply as a pious Jew, evidently a man 
of ability, addressing Jews familiar with their own 
history, it is inconceivable that he should have 
blundered so grossly in the facts of that history 
and the meaning of words in the sacred language 
of his nation, as to be open to correction at the 
distance of 3 ,800 years by men of another tongue. 

Another difficulty is about the age of Abram's 
father at' the time of his nativity. Gen. xi. 26 
asserts: “Terah lived 75 years and begat Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran ; ” Gen. xii. 4, “ Abram was 
75 years old when he departed out of Haran;” 
Gen. xi. 32, Terah died at the age of 205 years, 
and Abram removed from Haran after the death 
of his father (Acts vii. 4). Now since 205 — 75 
= 130, either Abram, in contradiction to Stephen’s 
statement, roust have left Haran before the death 
of his father, or else — as was really the case — 
Terah must have been at least 130 at the time of 
his birth. It is neither to be assumed that Terah’s 


a • for the expression of this view by Philo, and 
by the Christian fathers, see the references given by 
Wordsworth in loco. 
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three son* were all born in one year, nor that 
Abram was the eldest because his name is men- 
tioned first. In a parallel case, Gen. v. 32, it is 
add “Noah was 500 years old, and Noah begat 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth; but in Gen. x. 21, it is 
expressly said that Japheth was older than Shem, 
and by comparing v. 32 with vii. 11 and xi. 10, 
we see that Noah was at least 502 at Shem's birth. 
In both cases all the sons ue mentioned together 
in connection with the birth of the eldest; and that 
one is mentioned first from whom the Jews were 
descended. It is nowhere stated in terms that 
Abram was the younger brother, but the facts of 
the narrative show that he must have been very 
much the younger. Nabor married the daughter 
of llaran ((Jen. xi. 29), and was therefore probably 
many years his junior; Isaac, Abraham's sow, mar- 
ried Keliecca, the granddaughter of Nabor through 
Hethuel the youngest of his eight sons (Gen. xxii. 
20-23 ). This would make Abram — notwithstand- 
ing his advanced age at the birth of Isaac — much 
younger than Nabor, as be in turn was much 
younger than Haran. These facts put together 
imply that Abram was at least the sixty years 
younger than Haran required by the facts men- 
tioned at the outset, and hence that Terah was at 
least 130 years old at his birth. In accordance 
with this was the Jewish tradition (mentioned by 
Lightfoot, Har. J/eb. in Acts vii. 4, II.) that 
Abram was the youngest of the brothers. In ac- 
cordance with this, also, is the fact that Haran, 
already the father of a family (Gen. xi. 29, 31), 
died before bis father left Ur (xi. 28), while Abram 
must have been still a comparatively young man. 

Again, Stephen puts the number who went down 
into Egypt at 75, in accordance with the LXX.; 
but whether be took this number from the LXX., 
or the text of that version has been altered to cor- 
respond with his speech, does not matter. In Gen. 
xlvi. 26, the number is given as 66, and again in 
the following verse as 70. All these statements 
are the result of looking at the same facts from dif- 
ferent points of view. Now, Jacob himself and Jo- 
seph with his two sons already in Egypt are ex- 
cluded from the number to make 66 ; now they are 
included to make 70; and now with them are also 
included (as in the LXX.) the children of Joseph's 
sons — the sons themselves having been taken for 
heads of tribes — to make 75. Obviously by in- 
cluding the wives, and in other ways, still other 
numbers might be obtained. Stephen, not stop- 
ping to discuss the matter, merely gives the reck- 
oning then in most common use. 

The Egyptian education of Moses is surely a 
necessary consequence of his being the adopted son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex. ii. 10); while the 
statement that he was “mighty in words and 
deeds ” manifestly refers to the whole life and char- 
acter of Moses, and there is no man In history of 
whom it could more truly be affirmed. We know 
that his entire age was 120 years, during the Iasi 
forty of which be was tbe leader and lawgiver of 
his people. At exactly what age be fled from tbe 
court of Pharaoh is not recorded. Probability 
would point to tbe age of about forty, according to 
the tradition, thus making the three periods men- 
tioned by Stephen (rib 23, 30, 36). Tbe same 
tradition appears to have kept alive the memory of 
bis fear at the bush (ver. 32), as similar fear at 
Mount Sinai it elsewhere recorded (lleb. xii. 21). 
As Stephen does not profess to confine himself to 
the Month: narrative he was quite free to make use 


of what was true in these traditions, as wtfl as is 
embody in bis speech any additional hifomatnc 
contained in the prophetic writings (Am. ». Jl - 
or in other parts of Scripture, such as ** the » in- 
vention of angels in tbe giving of the law " a*t>- 
tioned in Deut xxxiii. 2, and well known to tks 
Jews, as appears from Gal. ill. 19, and Hch. u. 1 
Tbe burial of ( — not explicitly, •* the tsdvr ftn- 
archs,” but of — ) “our fathers” at 
must have been a fact within the knowkdc* w 
every Jew at tbe time, and in regard u* out *4 
them, Joseph, we have the express recurd it a 
Josh. xxiv. 32. 

Tbe only point in Stephen’s speech that irmn 
dhy real difficulty fa tbe purchase of the lent * 
Shechem by Abraham of the son* of Emua* < Art* 
vii. 16). The facts recorded are, that AtraJus 
bought the cave of Machpriah, with the idp. 
field, “for a possessing of a Imrying-pUo* cf •!* 
sons of Ephroo the Hittite ” (Gem xxiu. 4-# 
and that Jacob also bought a field mar >hrrfr*_ 
of the sons of Emmor (xxxiii 18, 19 . 
purchases were made at some distance cf tine me* 
each other, and were made by different perm .f 
different parties. In the former Jacob si* buna* 
(1. 13); in the latter Joseph (Josh. xxiv. ti , sari 
according to constant tradition. Jewish m w*i m 
Christian, also his brothers. Is it powuife tW 
Stejhen can have confused the two sad 

transactions together? On the snppuut«s> t&e 
he makes one common statement in regard to *a» 
burial-place of Jacob and his sods, and that •* 
refers to tbe purchases mentioned above, the AA- 
culty is palpable. As to the first, his vuH* in 
“ So Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, m 
and our fathers, and were carried over into 
and laid in the sepulchre,” etc. (Arts vii li, It 
The sentence may, in itself, lie underattari is utbr 
of two ways: either as referring thruaghmA w 
both Jacob and the patriarchs: or aa. in the »t-*- 
l«er of its clauses, dropping out Jacob froai u* 
latter ones, and predicating there onh cf - *r 
fathers.” In tbe original this is much planar 
indeed, by placing a )«riod after wwve>*f frr~ 
the following pererrihproj' and frs+rwar wsah 
naturally take werreoet for their noaiinstire. aat 
the meaning, if at all doubtful in the written trxt. 
would have been clear when spoken by the b< u 
voice. There was, too, the leas need U 
ness because the burial-places were so fm.*-*** 
known to every one in the audience, in its 
therefore there is no real difficulty, bat ,snfta 
continues, “ in the sepulchre that Abrekui 1 1 gfi 
for a sum of money of the suns of Knaa **• 
father of Sycbetn.” It is certain that thsa Aa* 
not refer to tbe cave of Machpriah which was pur- 
chased of Epbron, and where the twrise |aii asi hi 
were not buried. A conjectural ran rad si urn cf i km 
text, substituting tbe name of Jacb for than s 
Abraham has been s ugg ested, but is not amn 
I since tbt same result follows from the aapfwwa. - 
| that Abraham did actually purchase thus hw 
which, being reefaumed by the Mirrhcraissa, was 
'afterwards purchased again by Jacob, sad tbs** 
I is some ground for this suppositicra. Irare < la 
| xii. 6, 7, we learn that there (kid spyrawil *■ 

I Abram, and there he “ builded an altar aa*» thr 
| l>ord.” Now while be might hare doer this w-t» 
out hesitation in an uninhabited plan • as Jan 
; afterwards did at Bethel, Gen. xxviii 11-22, tu 
j 1), it is unlikely that one so s etupn iaos hi reattsre 
* of property (sea e. g. xiv. 23) would have Aaas m 
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vitboot purchase In an inhabited region, where 
righta of property already exuded. That this was 
the cam at Sychem appean from the statement 
(xii (>, u the Canaan ite was then in the land/' 
and fresa the snbaequent pnrehase by Jacob in this 
very locality, and apparently for the same purpose 
(nxiii. 18-20). It it in itself, therefore, not un- 
likely that Abraham dkl make a purchase there. 
A^am, this probability is increased by the fact of 
Jacob's purchase. For in the prolonged absence 
if Abram and his descendants, the field would 
ilrnost certainly hare been reoccupied by the She* 
itMtoites, just as the Philistines stopped the wells 
dog by Abraham (Gen. xxvi. 15, 18). And just 
m Uus reopened those wells (ver. 18), so Jacob 
vouid hare desired to repossess the field and to 
rebuild the ahar of his graudfather. A reason is 
thos found for his purchase of this particular 
locality; and it is not probable that he would hare 
built another altar there if Abram's remained un- 
disturbed. Further, if in Acts vii. 16 we translate 
socadmg to the all but universal Greek usage (in 
the X. T. quite universal), we must read, not 
“ Earner the father” but “ Emmor the ton of 
Sjchem.” Of course it is possible that Hawor's 
hither and son may both hare been named Sychern, 
but it is more likely that a different Hamor is 
r efer r ed to; if so, then it is evident that Stephen 
bad in mind distinctly a purchase made by Abram 
at the sons of one Hamor, quite distinct from the 
saheequsot repurchase by Jacob of the same field 
from the sous of another Hamor. Such repetitions 
of name s are of no uncommon occurrence in orien- 
tal— or foe that matter, in occidental — genealo- 
pa On the whole, then, it seems that while, 
p a ; su re l y, there is no reason whatever to deny the 
pnrioos purchase of this field by Abraham, there 
» poatird y no inconsiderable reason in favor of 
the sappoMthm. 

Thos in Stephen's speech we find no loose and 
uaecwmte references to the Mosaic narrative; but 
nther a most oaiefal and conscientious, as well as 
tbit, me of the facts in the ancient history of his 
people. Some of these facts, but for Stephen, might 
ks«u beoi lost to us; preserved as they are, they 
had to still further knowledge of the details of the 
ptfriarchal story. F. G. 

STOCKS (njSnS, T9: *iw). The 
m * atoeke ” it applied in the A. V. to two dif- 
host articles, one of which (the Hebrew makpe- 
cdh) answers rather to our pillory, inasmuch as its 
me implies that the body was placed in a bent 
position by the confinement of the neck and arms 
a veil ss the kgs; while the other (tad) answers 
** oar •* stocks," the feet alone being oonfined in it 
TW former may be compared with the Greek #rv- 
per, as described in the Scholia ad Aristoph. PtuL 
**•: the latter with the Roman nervue (Plaut. 

2, 5; CapL v. 3, 40), which admitted, 
havener, of being converted into a species of tor. 


• * The term In Acts xvi. 24 la fvAor. The writer 
me Mi it Kamila (Neapotta), that this Is still a com- 
■ss state of pookhmeot In that part of Oreeoe. 

H. 

* Kg. Beoeea, De CUm. $ 5 : “ Peoeavtmue otn- 

oa . . . sue dattqtadmns tan tom eed ad extremum 

svl Mhq— w ” Bom. HI. 28 : " P*teaemmt am- 
ess* .... 

U L: R Qam mBd dabk .... qul intelBgat ee 
i—*u mart T n Bom. xv. II ; “ Quotidis manor .*» 

Ot fs. tease, f 12: "Laodaot eolm [Bpicorei] ea 
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ture, as the legs could be drawn asunder at the will 
of the jailer (Biscoe on Acte, p. 229). The prophet 
Jeremiah was confined in the first sort (Jer. xx. 
2), which appears to have been a common mode of 
punishment in his day (Jer. xxix. 26), as the pris- 
ons contained a chamber for the special purpose, 
termed “ the house of the pillory " (2 Chr. xvi. 
10; A. V. “prison-house”). The stocks (sad) 
are noticed in Job xiii. 27, xxxiii. 11, aud Acts 
xvi. 24.<* * * * The term used in Prov. vii. 22 (A. V. 
“stocks”) more properly means a fetter. 

W. L. B. 

STOICS. The Stoics and Epicureans, who are 
mentioned together in Acts xvii. 18, represent the 
two opposite schools of practical philosophy which 
survived the fall of higher speculation in Greece 
[Philosophy]. The Stoic school was founded 
by Zeno of Citium (cir. b. a 280), and derived its 
name from the painted portico (jj woudhri arod, 
Diog. L. vii.) in which he taught. Zeno was fol- 
lows! by Cleanthes (cir. b. c. 260), Cleanthes by 
Chrysippus (cir. b. c. 240), who was regarded as 
the intellectual founder of the Stoic system (Diog. 
L. vii. 183). Stoicism soon found an entrance at 
Rome. Diogenes Babylonius, a scholar of Cbry- 
sippus, was its representative in the famous em- 
bassy of philosophers, b. c. 161 (Aulus Gellius, 
N. A. vii. 14); and not long afterwards Panatius 
was the friend of Scipio African us the younger, and 
many other leading men at Rome. His successor 
Posidonius numbered Cicero and Pouipey among 
his scholars; and under the empire stoicism was 
not unnaturally connected with republican virtue 
Seneca (fx. d. 65) and Musonius (Tac. HisL iii. 
81) did much to popularize the ethical teaching of 
the school by their writings ; but the true glory of 
the later Stoics is Epictetus (feir. A. d. 115), the 
records of whose doctrine form the noblest mon- 
ument of heathen morality (EpicUleat Philos . 
Mommn. ed. Schweighauser, 1799). The precepts 
of Epictetus were adopted by Marcus Aurelius 
(a. d. 121-180) who endeavored to shape his pub- 
lic life by their guidance. With this last effort 
stoicism reached its climax aud its end. [Phi- 
losophy.] 

The ethical system of the Stoics has been com- 
monly supposed to have a close connection with 
Christian morality (Gataker, Antoninus, Prcef. ; 
Meyer, Stoic, Pth. c. Christ, compar., 1823), and 
the outward similarity of isolated precepts is very 
close and worthy of notice. 6 But the morality of 
stoicism is essentially based on pride, that of Chris- 
tianity on humility ; the one upholds individual in- 
dependence, the other absolute faith in another; the 
one looks for consolation in the issue of fate, the 
other in Providence; the one is limited by periods 
of cosmical ruin, the other is consummated in a 
personal resurrection (Acts xvii. 18). , 

But in spite of the fundamental error of stoicism, 
which lies in a supreme egotism, c the teaching of 


quibus erubesesbaut st vitlo gloriantur.” Phil. tti. 
19 : K Quorum .... gloria in confusions eorum.” 

Bid. § 15 : “In regno nati sum us : Deo parere lib- 
ertae est.” 

■ptet. Dies. H. 17,23: hmhmt fiAAo MAe ^44 
$ebt $4X*t. 

Anton, vii. 74 : ah otv ***** A+tAofruwt Ip ^ 

c Seneca, D* Vit. bfata, f 8 : “ Ino or r u ptus vir sit 
extern!* et insnperabilis miratar gus tamtam an, Mans 
aaimo atqoe in utrumqoe paratus artifex vitas.” 
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this school gave a wide currency to the noble doc- 
trines of the Fatherhood of Cod (Cleanthes, Hymn. 
111*38; comp. Acts xvii. 28), the common bonds 
of mankind (Anton, iv. 4 ), the sovereignty of the 
soul. Nor is it to be forgotten that the earlier 
Stoics were very closely connected with the East, 
from which much of the form, if not of the essence, 
of their doctriues seems to have been derived. Zeno 
himself was a native of Citium, one of the oldest 
Pbtcnician settlements. [Ciuttim.] His successor 
Chrysippus came from Soli or Tarsus; and Tarsus 
is mentioned as the birthplace of a second Zeno and 
Antipater. Diogenes came from Seleucia in Baby- 
lonia, Posidonius from Apamea in Sjria, and Epic- 
tetus from the Phrygian Hierapolis (comp. Sir A. 
Grant, The Ancient Stoics, Oxford Essays, 1858, 

p. 82). 

The chief authorities for the opinions of the 
Stoics are Diog. Insert, vii. ; Cicero, De Fin. ; 
Plutarch, De Stoic, repuyn . ; De pine. Philos, 
adv. Stoic, f Sextus Empiricus; and the remains 
of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, Gat- 
aker, in his edition of the Afeditations of At. Au- 
relius, has traced out with the greatest care the 
parallels which they offer to Christian doctrine. 

B. F. W. 

• See Merivnle, History of the Romans (vi. 190- 
233), for an account of the Stoics and their prin- 
ciples. Some have supposed that Seneca may have 
been one of the members of the emperor’s house- 
hold, to whom Paul refers in Phil. iv. 22. On 
this question of the possibility of an acquaintance 
between the Apostle and the philosopher during 
Paul's captivity at Home, Professor Lightfoot has 
an extended Dissertation in his Commentary on 
Philippians (pp. 268-331). The discussion in- 
volves an elaliorate examination of the spirit and 
teachings of Stoicism as compared with those of the 
Gospel. The fourteen letters said to be written by 
Seneca to St. Paul arc undoubted forgeries. H. 

STOMACHER (VoYlS). Tbe Ueb. ptlh- 
iyil describes some article of female attire (Is. iii. 
24), the character of which is a mere matter of 
conjecture, lhe LXX. describes it as a variegated 
tunic (^ir p*<rov6p<pupos)’i the Vulg. as a spe- 
cies of girdle {fascia pector alts). The word is 
evidently a compound, but its elements are uncer- 
tain. Gesenius ( Thes . p. 1137) derives it from 

V*a Ti'ns, with very much the sanve sense as in 
the LXX.; Saalschiitz ( Archdol . i. 30) from VI? 

*7^2, with the sense of “ undisguised lust,” as ap- 
plied to some particular kind of dress. Other 
explanations are given in liesen. Thes. 1. c. 

W. L. B, 

STONES Oyft?)* The uses to which stooes 
were applied in ancient Palestine were very various. 
(1.) They were used for the ordinary purposes of 
building, and in this respect the most noticeable 
|ioint is the very large size to which they occasion- 
ally run (Mark xiii. 1). Robinson gives tbe di- 
mensions of one as 24 feet long by 6 feet broad 
and 3 feet high (Res. i. 233; see also p. 284, note). 
For most public edifices hewn stones were used : an 
exception was made in regard to altars, which were 
to be built of unhewn stone (Ex. xx. 25; Dent. 
xxvii. 5; Josh. viii. 31), probably as being in a 




more natural state. Tbe Phoenicians an- ( wtie> 
ularly famous for their skill in hewing stow t 
Sara. v. 1 1 ; 1 K. v. 18). Stooes were srlerod A 
certain colors in order to form ornamental 
courses: in 1 Chr. xxix. 2 we find cnuiwnis* 
44 onyx stones and stones to be set. g Listen 114; scon 
(lit. stones of eye-paint), and of dnm ain a * 
streaked with veins), and all manner of pnoxs 
stones, and marble stooes ” (comp. 2 < br. m t . 
They were also employed for pavements *2 K m 
17; comp. Esth. i. 6). (2.) Large stones **r* 

used for closing the entrances at caves -i) t 
18; Dan. vi. 17), sepulchres (Matt, xxva. 
John xi. 38, xx. 1), and springs (Gen. mi. i 
(3.) Flint stones 0 occasionally ser ved the pxrr,«w 
of a knife, particularly for circumcis*oo and vn.M 
objects (Ex. iv. 25; Joab. v. 2,8; comp I lend a. 
86; Plutarch, A’tVioi, p. 13; i'atull. Carve- U.i S. 
(4.) Stones were further used as a muruthw A 
war for slings (1 Sam. xvii. 40, 49 , catapult* i 
Chr. xxvi. 14), and bows (Wiad. v. 22: mop l 
Msec. vi. 51); as boundary marks <Deut. ux. 14, 
xxvii. 17; Job xxiv. 2; Prov. xxii. 28, ixni lu . 
such were probably tbe stone of Bohan tJo*h n 
6, xviii. 17), the stone of Aid (1 Sam. vi. 1*. 1* . 
tbe stone Ezel (1 Sam. xx. 19), the great stune *t 
Gibeon (2 Sam. xx. 8), and the stone Zobdrtk 1 
K. i. 9): as weights for scales Ikat xxv. it 
Prov. xvi. 11); and for mills (2 Sam. xi. 21 . «*» 

Large stones were set up to comn*etn<wat« aav re- 
markable events, as by Jacob at Bethel aitcr Ls 
interview with Jehovah (Gen. xxxiii. 18. xxxv. 14, 
and again when lie made the covenant with La at 
(Gen. xxxi. 45 ) ; by Joshua after the passage ef tav 
Jordan (Josh. iv. 9); and by Samuel to tekea - 
his victory over the Philistines (1 Sam. vu 12 
Similarly the Egyptian monarch* erected ibex »#- 
la at the farthest point they read ed < Her A. s 
106). Such stones were occasional! v cuarmlW 
by anointing, as instanced in the stuns etvrtad A 
Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 18). A similar prartm ex- 
isted in heathen countries, and bv a »u> j'.ujx r <re 
cidence these stones were described in p u <n*«Si >* 
a name very similar to Bethel, nan «-i». tryn 
(fkurvkia), whence it has been turn.nrd that tts 
heathen name was derived from the \nj< i ni sa 
or rice versa (Kalisch’s Comm. in i < 

But neither are tbe names actually idenucal. 
are the associations of a kindred nature; the ts- 
tylia were meteoric stones, and derived thrr w 
tity from tbe belief that they had fallen frw ksm 
whereas the stone at Bethel was cmrplv oomae 
rmtive. [Bethbl; Idol.] The only punt ot re- 
semblance between tbe two co n sis ts in the cawm 
of anointing — the anointed stooes i a J 
which are frequently mentioned by an 
as objects of divine honor (Arnob- ode. *,*m* i 
Euveh. Ptxep. Evan. i. 10, § 18: Pirn, xxrvti !' 
being probably aerolites. (6.) That the aicdk| i 
stones prevailed among tbe heathen naf w 
rounding Palestine, and was borrowed from llm 
by apostate Israelites, appears from la ha 4L. ar 
cording to the ordinary rendering of the 
but the original b admits of another me, - ato 
smooth (clear of wood) places of the valley.* mf 
no reliance can be placed on a peculiar term mo ► 
duoed partly for the sake of alliteration. Tht 
ma$cith, c noticed in Lev. xxvi. 1 t.\. V. *• iasp A 
stone ”), has again been identified with the kmyus 
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l be doubtful term masdtk (comp, Num. xxxiii. 52, 
“picture"; E*. viii. 12, 44 imagery ”) being sup- 
posed to refer to derices engraven on the stone. 
[Idol.] The statue {matstsibdh a ) of Baal is said 
to have been of stooe and of a conical shape (Movers, 
Pkm a. L 673), but this is hardly reconcilable with 
the statement of its being burnt in 2 K. x. 26 (the 
correct reading of which would be matstssbah, and 
sot mn tstsebod*). (7.) Heaps of stones were piled 
op oo various occasions, as in token of a treaty 
(lien. mi. 46), in which case a certain amount of 
nudity probably attached to them (cf. Horn. Od. 
xvi 471); or over the grave of some notorious of- 
fender (Josh. vii. 26, viii. 29 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 17 ; see 
lTopert. iv. 5, 75, for a similar custom among the 
limans). The size of some of these heaps becomes 
t«ry great from the custom prevalent among the 
Arabs that each passer-by adds a stone ; b Burck- 
hardt mentions one near Damascus 20 ft. long, 2 ft. 
hi^h, snd 3 ft broad {Syria, p. 46). (8.) The 

*• white stooe " noticed in Kev. ii. 17 has been va- 
r.-riJr regarded as referring to the pebble of acquit- 
tal used in the Greek courts (Ov. Met xv. 41); to 
L* lot cast in elections in Greece: to both these 
combined, the white conveying the notion of acquit- 
tal the stone that of election (Bengel, Gnom.); to 
the stones in the high-priest's breastplate (Zullig); 
to the tickets presented to the victors at the public 
;wnes, securing them maintenance at the public 
expense (Hammond); or, lastly, to the custom of 
writing on stones (Alford in L c.). (9.) The use 

of stones for tablets is alluded to in Kx. xxiv. 12, 
and Josh. viii. 32. (10.) Stones for striking fire 

are mentioned in 2 Macc. x. 3. (11.) Stones were 

pnjudkisd to the operations of husbandry : hence the 
eostorn of spoiling an enemy's field by throwing 
<pun tities of stones upon it (2 K. iii. 19, 25), and, 
again, the necessity of gathering stones previous to 
raaintiou (Is. v. 2): allusion is made to both these 
practices in Bed. iii. 5 (“a time to cast away 
■tunes, and a time to gather stones "). (12.) The 

nuke in Zech. xii. 3 of the “ burdensome stone M is 
re fe rred by Jerome to the custom of lifting stones 
m an exercise of strength, which he describes as 
being practiced in Judaea in his day (comp. Ecclus. 
vi. 21 1 ; but it may equally well be explained of a 
large comer-stone as a symbol of strength (Is. 
u*ui 16). 

Mwues are used metaphorically to denote hard- 
seas or insensibility (1 Sam. xxv. 37 ; Ez. xi. 19, 
irxu. 26}, well as firmness or strength, as in 
tjea. xiix. 24, where 41 the stone of Israel " is equiv- 
alent to 44 the rock of Israel ” (2 Sam. xxiii. 3; Is. 
txx. 29). Hie members of the Church are called 
- firing stones," as contributing to rear that living 
toapfe in which Christ, himself 4 *a living stone," 
is the chief or head of the corner (Eph. ii. 20-22; 
1 P«L ii. 4-8). W. L. B. 

STONES, PRECIOUS. The reader is re- 
ferred to the separate articles, such as Agate, 
♦ a muscle, Sakdoxyx, etc., for such in forma- 
tun as it has been possible to obtain on the various 
graa mentioned in the Bible. The identification 


of many of the Hebrew names of precious stones 
is a task of considerable difficulty: sometimes we 
have no further clew to aid us in the determination 
of a name than the mere derivation of the word, 
which derivation is always too vague to be of any 
service, as it merely expresses some quality often 
common to many precious stones. As far, how- 
ever, as regards the stones of the high-priest’s 
breastplate, it must be remembered that the au- 
thority of Josephus, who had frequent opportuni- 
ties of seeing it worn, is preferable to any other. 
The Vulgate agrees with his nomenclature, and in 
Jerome s time the breastplate was still to be in- 
spected in the Temple of Concord: hence this 
agreement of the two is of great weight.* The 
modem Arabic names of the more usual gems, 
which have probably remained fixed the last 2,000 
years, afford us also some approximations to the 
Hebrew nomenclature; still, as it was intimated 
above, there is much that can only be regarded as 
conjecture in attempts at identification. Precious 
stoues are frequently alluded to in the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; they were known and very highly valued in 
the earliest times. The onyx-stone, fine specimens 
of which are still of great value, is expressly men- 
tioned by Moses as being found in the land of 
Havilah. The sard and sardonyx, the amethyst 
or fose quartz, with many agates and other varie- 
ties of quartz, were doubtless the best known and 
most readily procured. 44 Onyx-stones, and stones 
to be set, glistering stones and of divers colors, 
and all manner of precious stones " were among 
the articles collected by David for the temple (1 
Chr. xxix. 2). The Tyrians traded in precious 
stones supplied by Syria (Ez. xxvii. 16), and the 
robes of their king were covered with the most 
brilliant gems. The merchants of Sheba and 
Raamah in South Arabia, and doubtless India and 
Ceylon, supplied the markets of Tyre with various 
precious stones. 

The art of engraving on precious stones was 
known from the very earliest times. Sir G. Wil- 
kinson says ( Anc . Egypt ii. 67, Lond. 1854), 
44 The Israelites learnt the art of cuttiug and en- 
graving stoues from the Egyptians." There can 
be no doubt that they did learn much of the art 
from this skillful nation, but it is probable that it 
was known to them long before their sojourn in 
Egypt; for we read in Geii. xxxviii. 18, that when 
Tamar desired a pledge Judah gave her his signet, 
which we may safely conclude was engraved with 
some device. The twelve stones of the breastpDte 
were engraved each one with the name of one of 
the tribes (Ex. xxviii. 17-21). The two onyx (or 
sardonyx) stones which formed the high-priest’s 
shoulder-pieces were engraved with the names of 
the twelve tribes, six on one stone and six on the 
other, 44 with the work of an engraver in stone like 
the engravings of a siyntt .” See also ver. 36, 
44 like the engravings of a signet." It is an unde- 
cided question whether the diamond was known to 
the early nations of antiquity. The A. V. gives 

it as the rendering of the Heb. Yah&Unn, nbqy, 




* A referen c e to this practice is supposed by Geee- 
to be contained In Prov. xxri. 8, which he ren- 
fees * ee i bag of game in a heap of stones ” (TV* 
US3). The Vulgate has a curious version of this 
pw«fe : R Sent qoi mittit lapidem in acervum Mer- 


c The LXX., Yulg., and Josephus. are all agreed 
as to the names of the stones ; there is, however, 
some little difference as to their relative positions in 
the breastplate : thus the uureit , which, according to 
Josephus, occupies the second place in the third row, 
is by the LXX. and Yulg. put in the third piaee; 
a similar transposition occurs with respect to the 
•jtefaoToc and the a^aryc l‘ the third row. 
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but it is probable that the jasper is intended. Sir 
G. Wilkinson is of opinion that the ancient Egyp- 
tians were acquainted with the diamond, and used 
it for engraving (ii. 67 ). Beckmann, on the other 
hand, maintains that the use of the diamond was 
unki»owu even to the Greeks and Homans: “I 
must confess that I have found no proofs that the 
ancients cut glass with a diamond ’’ ( Hist, of 
Inventions, ii. 87, Bohn's ed.). The substance 
used for polishing precious stones bj the ancient 
Hebrews and Egyptians was emery powder or the 
emery stone ( Corundum), a mineral inferior only 
to the diamond in hardness [Adamant]. There 
is no protf that the diamond was known to the 
ancient Orientals, and it certainly must be banished 
from the list of enyraved stones which made the 
sacerdotal breastplate; for the diamond can be cut 
only by abrasion with its own powder, or by friction 
with another diamond; and this, even in the hands 
ol a well-practiced artist, is a work of most patient 
labor and of considerable difficulty; and it is not 
bkely that the Hebrews, or any other oriental 
people, were able to engrave a name upon a dia- 
mond as upon a signet ring. 0 Again, Josephus tells 
ui» (An*, ill. 7, § 5) that the twelve stones of the 
breastplate were of great sue and extraordinary 
beauty. We have no means of ascertaining their 
sue; probably they were nearly an inch square; 
at any rate a diamond only half that sixe, with 

the five letters of (Zebulun) engraved on 

it — for, as he was the sixth son of Jacob (Gen. 
xxx. 20), his name would occupy the third place 
in the second row — is quite out of the question, 
and cannot possibly be the YaJt&lom of the breast- 
plate. 

Perhaps the stone called “ ligure ” by the A. V. 
has been the subject of more discussion than any 
other of the precious stones mentioned in the Bible. 
In our article on that subject we were of opinion 
that the stone denoted was probably tourmaline. 
We objected to the 44 hyacinth stone ” representing 
the l ym- actum of the ancients, because of its not 
possessing attractive powers in any marked degree, 
as we supposed and had been informed by a well- 
known jeweler. It appears, however, from a com- 
munication kindly made to us by Hr. King, that 
the hyacinth ( zircon ) i$ highly electric when 
rubbed. He states he is practically convinced of 
this fact, although he allows that highly electric 
powers are not usually attributed to it by mineralo- 
gists. Mr. King asserts that our hyacinth (Jacinth , 
zireon) was greatly used for engraving on by 
Greeks, Homans, and Persians, and that uumerous 
intaglios in it exist of the age of Theophrastus. 
The ancient hyacinthus was our sapphire, as 
tolinus shows. 

Precious stones are used in Scripture in a figu- 
rative sense, to signify value, beauty, durability, 
etc., in those objects with which they are com- 
pared (see Cant. v. 14; la. liv. 11, 12; Lam. iv. 

7; Hev. iv. 3, xxi. 10-21). As to the precious 
stones In the breastplate of the high-priest, see 
Josephus, Ant, iii. 7, § 5; Lpiphanius, we pi rity 
i& \l6wr rmv trrmw Ir r- <rroA. r. 'Aopwr, 
in Epiphanii Opusc. ed. Petavius, ii. 225-232, 
Cologne, 1682 (this treatise has been edited sepa- 
rately by Conr. Gesner, Dt omni ret'um Jossti. 
ytnere, etc., Tiguri, 1505; and by Mat. Hiller, 


• ” The artists of the Renaissance actually sue- 1 

seeded In engraving oo the diamond ; the discovery is I 
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the author of the HUrophyticou, in he : 
mata Hermeneutica, p. 83, Tubing. 1711 , U*— 
De Vtstitu Sacerxktum Btbrueurum (Aatort. !♦*. 
aud 2d ed. 1698), lib. iL cape. 7 and 8. brj*»- 
manu, DU Urim und Tkummim ds* 
Gemmen, Berlin, 1824; HoeramuBir, - The \ia- 
eralogy of the Bible,” Biblical Cutout, *4 

W U 

• STONE-SQUARERS. [Gtaunaj 
STONIKG. [PuKihHuurra.] 

•STOOL. [MinwtrK.] 

• STORE-CITIES (fTOppp L\\ 
vdAtts oxopai, A. V. 44 treasure-atim " ware, r : 
i. 11). rVUSpp occurs alooe in 2 Or. m; 

(A. V. 44 store-houses ”),and is fcttowa d lv **7 
in 2 Chr. xvi. 4 (A. V. incorrectly - starwot^* 
The rendering store-houses for /1722CP • 

therefore more appropriate than stores Ar. > r . 
to 2 Cbr. xxxii. 28, they were for the prtd. *» 
the soil. But whether the pruviaiucw thus a m 
up were designed chiefly for purposes of u«i 
(Ewald, ( Jtsch . d. I*. Israel, Up. 16 „ or tr - * 
benefit of travellers and their beasts Hath*. 

2 Chr. will. 4, 6), or for times of need Ki*. *■> 
Ex. i. 11; Thenius on 1 K. ix. 19 >, or fc* 
of war (Bush on Ex. i 11; Kurtz, *.•..& 
Bundes , ii. 167), and, if for the latter pan*- 
whether fortified (LXX. Bush, L c.\ llcigibi 
DU Bucher .l/fse’s at. ^-Lyyptm, p. 44 : li»» . 
Egypt <tnd its Monuments, p. 178 ur m4 k 
Lc.,and Keil on Kx. L 11;, is disputed. !t» 
jecture that the store cities had a military 
is favored by the position erf Pitiiom acu U* 

Ex. i. 11, and of Hamath, 1 K. ix. 1*. 1 • . 
viii. 4 ; and by the mention of the g u * ■ 

cities in connection with that of f< rtrraw. a» _ i- 
trating J eh oshap bat’s greatness, 2 Cbr. ,i 

C II U 

STORK (n^DP, ckas&ik : tremkfcrf a- 
diflereuUy by LXX. iurlto. fwo*. IpmKss. niMa 
Vulg. hetxxlio, heitdius, mtirus : A. V. - u n 
except in Job xxxix. 13, where it is truo* 
44 wing ” (“ stork ” in the margin C But t*— * 
some question as to the correct read r * x u * 
passage. The LXX. do not seem to taw 

nixed the stork under the Hebrew term • ' 
otherwise they could scarcely bare mewed tto 
vious rendering of wsAop^dt, or haw ^ 
two insUnces the phonetic r r preacctatKO U .» 
original, hall a (whence no doubt -h ka, 
eldos opvlovh It is singular that a lard sc na 
spicuous and familiar as the stork must haw +m 
both in Egypt and Palestine should but «»-s^s 
notice by the LXX.. but there can L* ka> 4 - • 

the correctness of the rendering trf A. \ . la 

Heh. term is derived from the root "TpP, stow 

TCI7, 44 kindness,” from the maternal ad tj. 
affection of which this bird has been in aJ (to 

type). 

The White Stork (Cicoma aim 1 , L’ is am rf 
the largest and most conspicuous uf kto hr> 
standing nearly four feet high, the yet Uarfc to » 
wings and its bright red beak and legs cisfito-\ 


aligned to Clement Blmgo, by o t he r s to J 4a Tm 
P hiUp U.’s engraver.” C W has. 
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baly with the pure white of its plumage (Zech. v. 
I, *» They bad wings like the wings of a stork ”)• 
It is placed by naturalists near the Heron tribe, 
with which it has some affinity, forming a connect- 
ing link between it and the spoonbill and ibis, like 
all of which, the stork feeds on fish and reptiles, 
opecully on the latter. In the neighborhood of 
nan it devours readily all kinds of ottal and garb- 



White Stork ( Cfeonia alba). 


age. For this reason, doubtless, it is placed in the 
list of andean birds by the Mosaic law (Lev. xi. 19 ; 
Dent xiv. 18). The range of the white stork ex- 
troda over the whole of Europe, except the British 
idea, where it is note only a rare visitant, and over 
Northern Africa and Asia, as far at least as Bur- 
iwh 

The Black Stork ( Ciconin nigra, L.), though 
lew a) mnd ant in places, is scarcely less widely dis- 
tributed, but has a more easterly range than its 
congener. Both species are very numerous in Pal- 
atine. the white stork being universally distributed, 
generally in pairs, over the whole country, the black 
stork living in large flocks after the fashion of 
herons, in the more secluded and marshy districts. 
The writer met with a flock of upwards of fifty 
black storks feeding near the west shore of the 
I fend Sea. They are still more abuudant by the 
Sea of Galilee, where also the white stork is so 
numerous as to be gregarious; aud in the swamps 
namd the waters of Merom. 

While the black stork is never found about 
taQriings, but prefers marshy places in forests, and 
)*teds on the tops of the loftiest trees, where it 
)*nf« up its ample nest far from the haunts of man ; 
the white stork attaches itself to him, and for the 
service which it renders in the destruction of rep- 
ute and the removal of offal has been repaid from 
the earliest times by protection and reverence. 
This is especially the case in the countries where it 
breeds. In the streets of towns in Holland, in the 
rilhges of Denmark, and in the bazaars of Syria 
sad Tania, it may be seen stalking gravely among 
•he crowd, and woe betide the stranger either in 
UeUaod or in Palestine who should dare to molest 
it The daim of the stork to protection seems to 
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have been equally recognised by the ancients. 
Seinpr. Rufus, who first ventured to bring young 
storks to table, gained the following epigram, on 
the failure of his candidature for the prsetorship : — 

" Quanquam est duobus elegantior Plancis 

Suffiragiorum puncta non tulit septem. 

Ciconiarum pepulus uitus est mortem.” 

Horace contemptuously alludes to the same sacrilege 
in the lines 

f ' Tu toque clconia nido, 

Donee vos auctor docuit pnetorius ” (Sat. ii. 2, 49). 

Pliny (Wat. Hist. x. 21) tells us that in Thessaly 
it was a capital crime to kill a stork, and that they 
were thus valued equally with human life, in con- 
sequence of their warfare against serpents. They 
were not less honored in Egypt. It is said that at 
Fez in Morocco, there is an endowed hospital for 
the purpose of assisting and nursing sick cranes 
and storks, and of burying them when dead. The 
Marocains hold that storks are human l>eings in 
that form from some distant islands (see note to 
Brown's Pseud. Epid. iii. 27, § 3). 'The Turks in 
Syria point to the stork as a true follower of Islam, 
from the preference he always shows for the Turkish 
and Arab over the Christian quarters. For this 
undoubted fact, however, there may he two other 
reasons — the greater amount of offal to be found 
about the Moslem houses, and the persecutions 
suffered from the skeptical Greeks, who rob the 
nests, and show none of the gentle consideration 
towards the lower animals which often redeems the 
Turkish character. Strickland, Mem. and Papers, 
vol. ii. p. 227, states that it is said to have quite 
deserted Greece, since the expulsion of its Moham- 
medan protectors. The observations of the writer 
corroborated this remark. Similarly the rooks were 
said to be so attached to the old regime , that most 
of them left prance at the Revolution ; a true state- 
ment, and accounted for by the clearing of most 
of the fine old tiinlier which used to surround the 
chateaux of the noblesse. 

The derivation of points to the paternal 

and filial attachment of which the stork seems to 
have l>een a type among the Hebrews no less than 
the Greeks and Romans. It was believed that the 
young repaid the care of their parents by attaching 
themselves to them for life, and tending them in 
old age. Hence it was commonly called among the 
I .alius “avispia.” (See laiburuus in Petronius 
Arbiter; Aristotle, Hist. Anim. ix. 14; and Pliny, 
Nnt. Hist. x. 32.) 

Piiny also notices their habit of always returning 
to the same nest. Probably there is no foundation 
for the notion that the stork so far differs from 
other birds as to recoguize its parents alter it has 
become mature; but of the fact of these birds re- 
turning year after year to the same s|>ot, there is 
no question. Unless when molested by man, storks’ 
nests all over the world are rebuilt, or rather re- 
paired, for generations on the same site, and in 
Holland the same individuals have lieen recognized 
for many years. That the parental attachment of 
the stork is very strong, has been proved on many 
occasions. The tale of the stork which, at the 
burning of the town of Delft, vainly endeavored to 
carry off her young, and at length sacrificed her 
life with theirs rather than desert them, has been 
often repeated, and seems corroborated by unques- 
tionable evidence. Its watchfulness over its young 
is unremitting, and often shown in a somewhat 
droll manner. The writer was once in camp near 
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an old ruined tower in the plain of Zana, south of abound he does not beaiute to select a tal tm, m 
the Atlas, where a pair of storks Itad their nest, both storks, swallows, and many other beds awl 
The four }oung might often be seen from a little have done before they were templed by the sruird 
distance, surveying the pro«|iect from their lonely conveniences of man's buildings to desert tfcnr 
height; but whenever any of the human party bap- ' natural places of nidification. [Nest, Atner. *d ’ 
pened to stroll near the tower, one of the old storks. Thus the golden eagle builds, according to 
invisible lefore, would instantly appear, and, light- ] dances, in cliflk, on trees, or even oo thr gn<u... 
ing on the nest, put its foot gently on the necks of and the common heron, which geueralh uantia 
all the young, so as to hold them down out of sight | on the tops of the tallest tree*, build* in Wn*. 
till the stranger had passed. snapping its bill mean- i moreland and in Galway on bushes. It is then**** 
while, and assuming a grotesque air of indifference needless to interpret the text of the stick m>emv 
and unconsciousness of there being anything under perching on trees. It probably was no lea* nMier 
its charge. | ous in Palestine when David wrote than »*r; tut 

Pear migratory birds are more punctual to the 1 the number of suitable towers must have l*et. f »r 
time of their reappearance than the white stork, or fewer, and it would therefore re»ct u> tree* 
at least, from its familiarity and conspicuousiiess, | Though it does not frequent trees in Swith J-i *« . 
its migrations have lieeu more accurately noted, yet it still builds on trees bv the Na ofti*. 1 '* 
u Idle stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed according to several travellers; and the writer n.*< 
times" (see Virgil, Otorg . ii. 319, and Petron. remark, that while he has never seen the nr*t n 

Sat.). Pliny states that it is rarely seen in Asia cept on towers or pillars in that land of run**. K* k 

Minor after the middle of August. This is prob- j the only nest he ever saw in Morocco was <*i s tm 
ably a slight error, as the ordinary date of its ar- i Varro {He Jiusdcn, iii. 5) observe*. •* Au\n* 
rival in Holland is the secoml week in April, and J volucrcs pullos fnciunt, »« ngrtt n'nnw, in **»■• . 
it remains until October. In Denmark Judge Hoie * hirundines." All modem authorities inve 
noted its arrival from 1820 to 1847. The earliest of the white stork building on tree* Ivg* 1 
date was the 26th March, and the Latest the 12th i mentions several pairs which still breed in a nans 
April (Kjaerisdling, I) minm ks Fut.U^ p. 262). In ' near ( hnlnnv-sur-Maroe ( Om. Puny. ii. !.'•* 
Palestine it has l*een observed to arrive on the 22d J Kjaerliolling makes a similar statement with re 

March. Immense flocks of storks may be seen on { *|**ot to Denmark, and Nillami ah© as to >**drr. 

the banks of the Upper Nile during winter, and I Badekcr observe* “that in Germany the wi 
some few further west, in the Sahara; but it does j stork builds in the gables, etc., and in trees, etch 
not ap|»ear to migrate very far south, unless indeed I the tops of popl.irs and the strong upjcr lrv*-*» 
the birds that are seen at the Cape of Good Hope , of the oak, binding tbe branches u>g**ner **-• 
in December be the same which visit Kurojie. twigs, turf, and earth, and covering tbe rtd *oH«-* 

The stork has no note, and the only sound it j w **l» straw, nmts, and feathers" (/«r i a* \- 
emits is that caused by the sudden snapping of | xxx\i. ). 

its long mandibles, well expressed by the epithet 1 1 be black stork, no less conmKCi in PiWt:** 

“ crotalintria " in Petron. (quasi KporoAtfc*, to j has never relinquished iU natural habit U : 
rattle tbe castanets). From the absence of voice ! upon trees. This species, in the re ru»* *im 

probat >lv arose the error alluded to by Pliny, “ Sunt portion of the land, is the most abunda/t 4 u* 

qui ciconiis non inesse linguas confirinent." two (Harmer’s Ob*, iii. 323i. Of citiar, v** 

Some unnecessary difliculty has been raised re- e ' e G the expression may lie taken ht«n.G, Un 

specting the expression in Ps. civ. 17, “ As for tbe “ the fir-trees are a dwelling for tbe swk." 
stork, the fir-trees are her house." Iii the west of H B T. 

Europe the home of the stork is connected with * STORY, 2 Chr. xiii. 22, xxivr. 27. is owd u 
the dwellings of man, and in the Hast, as the eagle the of history (Ital. *'< ri i . >o - s*.**- 

is mentally associated with the most sublime scenes writer" for historian, ] h*dr. ii. 17. A 

in nature, so, to the traveller at least, is the stork STRAIN AT. 'Tbe A. V. of 1M1 re***» 
with the ruins of man's noblest works. Amid the Matt, xxiii. 24, “ Ye blind guide*! wha h -* 

desolation of bis fallen cities throughout Eastern a gnat, and swallow a camel." I here car. I* •'» 

Europe and tbe classic portions of Asia and Africa, doubt, as Dean 'Trench has supf»nrd. that t: * - 

we are sure to meet with them surmounting his mure phrase is due to a printer'* emc. at J 
temples, his theatres or baths. It is the same in the true reading is “strain out" • t.e 

Palestine. A pair of storks have possession of the sense of the (.reek SiuAiftir, a# usrd *•* I . **r v 

only tall piece of ruin in the plain of Jericho; they ( Op. M*>r. p. 6’.*2 D, Symp. /\w4_ n. 7. § \ a i 

nre the only tenants of the noble tower of Richard thoscorides (ii 86), namely, to darife t.v p*m * 
( o*nr de Lion at I.vdda; and they gaze on the through a strainer (vAi<rrwp)- •* Strain o-t ■ 

plain of Sharon from the lofty tower of Rainlch the reading of Tv ndaie’s d.Vtl* .('rtir^r v 1 ■> 

(the ancient Arimathea). So they have a pill »r at the Hidiops’ (1568), and the Geneva 15' 7 I* 

‘l iU-ria*, and a comer of a ruin at Nebi Mous«eh. and “ strain *»/," which is neither cswrwt rec 
And no doubt in ancient times the sentry sham! trliigihle, could only have m*|4 iritu i«r A ' 
the watch-tower of Samaria or of Jezrvel with the and l#*eu allowed to remain tlere, ar> «*»■"** * 
chet idled stork*. Hut the instinct of tbe stork 1 >ean Trench gives an interrstmg u. **r»t«** ’* 

seems to I'e to select the loftiest and mod con- passage from a private letter written u> bsi ■* * 

gpicuoiis sjsit he can find where his huge nest inav recent traveller in North Atncs. wre* as vs: - 1* * 

lie *up|N>rted ; and whenever he can combine tlii* ride from Tangier to Tetuan. 1 ol w n wi ui*: * 
taste with his instinct for the society of man, he Moorish soldier who accompanied me. ^hsw 
natiirilh ^hets a tower or a roof. In lands of drank, alwrava unfolded the end <>4 hta turt* 

ruins, which from their neglect and want of drain- placed il over the ukhiiIi of hi* 

age supply him with abundance of fi«d, be find* a through the muslin, to «tr*.n ■ ' the c« Ua wl 

column or a solitary arch tlie most secure |Midtmn larva* swarm in the water of il u onii.tr* " 

for his neat; but where neither towers nor ruins Auth. 1 ert, of the X. T. pp. 172, 1 7 J> Usw^fh 
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STRAITLY 

t 

roojeetnre the came which led, even erroneously, to 
tiie ralwtiuition of at for out, it is perhaps to l>e 
toad in the marginal note of the Geneva Version, 
which explains the verse thus : “ Ye stay at that 
wt.icb is nothing, and let pass that which is of 
greater importance.” 

• STRAITLY is often used in the A V. in 

the low obsolete senses of closely (Josh. vi. 1; Wisd. 
xril 16; Gen. xliii. 7); and strictly (Matt. ix. 30; 
Arts v. 28, etc. ). A. 

• STRANGE, as used for foreign, iu some 

[i.ovjrt of the A. V. may not be understood by all 
M'Vn; e. g. 44 strange vanities,” Jer. viii. 19, for 
■ lorvisn idols.” The 44 strange woman” iu Prov. 
i 16 is to designated as being the wife of another 
>tr. 17), or at least, as one who has no business 
with the person whom she tempts. A. 

STBAKGER 3K?V1). A •••tnuiger” 
in the technical sense of the term may be defined to 
1* s person of foreign, i. e. non-Israelitisb, extrac- 
tin, resident within the limits of the promised land. 
He m distinct from the proper “foreigner,”" 
irsMBiich as the latter still belonged to another 
Ohio try, and would only visit Palestine as a travel- 
er: be was still more distinct from the “ nations,” b 
r too- Israelite peoples, who held no relationship 
wi’Ji the chosen people of God. The term answers 
i**t nearly to the Greek plroueos, and may be 
•’•r. ii Ami with our expression 41 naturalized for- 
in as far as this implies a certain political 
^ l«t in the country where the foreigner resides : it I 
* to one 44 born in the land,” c or, as the 
una more properly means, 44 not transplanted,” in 
it* tame way that a naturalized foreigner is opposed 
t » x a i/i'iv, The terms applied to the “ stranger ” 
t** 4 - spe* tal reference to the fact of his residing in 
nw bod. The existence of such a class of persons 
the Israelites is easily accounted for: the 
" n-ixed multitude ” that accompanied them out of 
L- ft Ex. xii- 38) formed one dement; the Ca- 
ti’.b population, which was never wholly extir- 
frum their native soil, formed another and a 
Diore important one; captives taken in war 
a third ; fugitives, hired servants, merchants, 

.. fanned a fourth. The number from these va- 
* urces must have been at all times very con- 
tra! W*; the census of them in Solomon’s time 
J'C a return of 153,600 males (2 Chr. ii. 17), which 
*» rqtial to about a tenth of the whole population, 
enactment* of the Mosaic I aw, which regu- 
the political and social position of resident 
*‘ru>em, were conceived in a spirit of great liber- 
** i*. With the exception of the Moabites and Am- 
d)eut. xxiiL 3), all nations were admissible 
'* tbe rights of citizenship under certain conditions. 
*’ would appear, indeed, to be a consequence of the 
f* ibition of intermarriage with the Canaanites 
'uit. rii. .3), that these would be excluded from 
n-hts of citizenship; but the Rabbinical view 
that this exclusion was superseded in the case of 
pastes seems highly probable, as we find Doeg 


• njj. fc D<U • m?<*. 

4 D37V1. These terms appear to describe, 

** two different classes of strangers, but the stranger 
-*drr twv different aspects, gtr rather implying his 
r «wfw oslfi n, or the feet of his having turned aside 
*» shade with another people, tOskab Implying bis per* 
•■seal rendrme* In the land of his adoption. Winer 
Assfcsh. ** rresnds”) regards the latter as equivalent 
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the Edomite (1 Sam. xxi. 7, xxii. 9), Uriah the 
Hittite (2 Sam. xi. 6), and Araunah the Jebusite 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 18), enjoying to all appearance the 
full rights of citizenship. Whether a stranger could 
ever become legally a landowner is a question about 
which there may be doubt Theoretically the whole 
of the soil was portioned out among the twelve tribes, 
and Ezekiel notices it as a peculiarity of the division 
which he witnessed in vision, that the strangers 
were to share the inheritance with the Israelites, 
and should thus become as those 44 born in the coun- 
try ” (Ez. xlvii. 22). Indeed the term 44 stranger” 
is more than once applied in a pointed manner to 
signify one who was not a landowner (Gen. xxiii. 4; 
Iav. xxv. 23): while on the other hand ezrach (A. 
V. “bom in the land ”) may have reference to the 
possession of the soil, as it is borrowed from the 
image of a tree not transplanted , and so occupying 
its native soil. The Israelites, however, never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of the whole, and it 
is possible that the Canaanitish occupants may in 
course of time have been recognized as 44 strangers,” 
and had the right of retaining their land conceded 
to them. There was of course nothing to prevent a 
Canaanite from becoming the mortgagee in posses- 
sion of a plot, but this would not constitute him a 
proper landowner, inasmuch as he would lose all 
interest in the property when file year of Jubilef 
came round. That they possessed land in one of 
these two capacities is clear from the case of Arau- 
nah above cited. The stranger appears to have 
been eligible to all civil offices, that o f king excepted 
(Dout. xvii. 15). In regard to religion, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the stranger should not in- 
fringe any of the fundamental laws of the Israelitish 
state : he was forbidden to blaspheme thr name of 
Jehovah (Lev. xxiv. 16), to work on tht Sabbath 
(Ex. xx. 10), to eat leavened bread at the time of 
the Passover (Ex. xii. 19), to oommit any breach of 
the marriage laws (Iav. xviii. 26), to worship Mo- 
lech (Iav. xv. 2), or to eat blood or the flesh of 
any animal that had died otherwise than by the 
hand of man (Iav. xvii. 10, 15). He was required 
to release a Hebrew servant in the year of Jubilee 
(Lev. xxv. 47-54), to observe the day of atonement 
(Iav. xvi. 29), to perform the rites of purification 
when necessary (Lev. xvii. 15; Num. xix. 10), and 
to offer sin-offerings after sins of ignorance (Num. 
xv. 29). If the stranger was a bondsman he was 
obliged to submit to circumcision (Ex. xii. 44): if 
he was independent, it was optional with him ; but 
if he remained uncircumcised, he was prohibited 
from partaking of the Passover (Ex. xii. 48 \ and 
could not be regarded as a full citizen. Liberty 
was also given in regard to the use of prohibited 
food to an uncircumciaed stranger; for on this 
ground alone can we harmonize the statements in 
l)eut. xiv. 21 and Lev. xvii. 10, 15. Assuming, 
however, that the stranger was circumcised, no dis- 
tinction existed in regard to legal rights lwtween 
the stranger and the Israelite: “one law” for both 
classes is a principle affirmed in respect to religious 


to hireling. Jahn (Areherot. i. 11, | 181) explains 
tOstiab of one who, whether Hebrew or foreigner, was 
destitute of a home. We see no evidence for either of 
these opinions. In the LXX. these terms are moat 
frequently rendered by jrapoucoc, the Alexandrian sub- 
stitute for the cbu^ical ^crotxoc. Sometimes rrpotnj* 
Avroc is used, and in two passages (Ex xii. 19 ; Is. 
xiv. V yetMoat, as representing the Chaldee form of 
the word g t 
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olwenrances (Kx. xii. 49; Num. xv. 1G), st.d to 
legal proceedings (Ijcv. xxiv. ‘22), and tl»e judge* 
are strictly warned against any partiality in their 
decisions (Deut. i. 16, xxiv. 17, 18). The Israel- 
ite is also enjoined to treat him as a orother iLrv. 
xix. 34; l>eut. x. 19). and the precept is enforced 
in each case by a reference to his own state in the 
land of Kgvpt. Such precepts were needed in or- 
der to counteract the natural tendency to treat jer- 
sons in the position of strangers with rigor. For, 
though there was the possibility of a stranger ac- 
quiring wealth and becoming the owner of Hebrew 
slave* (Lev. xxv. 47), yet his normal state was one' 
of poverty, as implied in the numerous passages | 
where he is coupled with the fatherless and the j 
widow it. y. Kx. xxii. 21-23: Deut. x. 18. xxiv. j 
17 1. and in the special directions respecting his 
ha\mg a share in the leasts that accoinjian u-d cer- 
tain religious festivals (l>eut. xvi. 11, 14. nu. ID, 
in the leasing of the cornfield, the vinoard, and 
the olive-yard (\*r. xix. 10. x\iii. 22; lb*ut. xxiv. I 
2th. in the produce of the triennial tithe (Deut. 
xiv. 28. 29 ». hi the forgotten sheaf yDeut. xxiv. 19', 
and in the ftiioiitancou* juts hut ion of the soil in the j 
aahiatical year (Ia*v. xxv. 6). It also apj**ar* that 
the ** stranger” formed the class shone the hire i 
lings were drawn: the terms Iwing coupled together 
in Kx. xii. 43; Lev. xxii. 1<h xxv. G. 40. >uch la- 
l"*rrrs were engaged either by the day <Ia*v. xix. 
13; i»eut. xxiv. 13). or by the year (lev. xxv. 53 , . 
and appear to have l»eeii o»n«ider*tely treated, for 
the condition of the Hebrew sla\e is favorably com- J 
|«ml with that of the hue.l viv.mt and the so- , 
p »urner iu contradistinction to the Umduinti (Ijpv. 
xxv. 39, 40 1 . A leas fortunate cl.ias of strangers, I 
|>n3sihiy ca|tti\es in war or lor debt, were reduced 1 
to slavery, and were subject to Is* l«>ught and odd 
(l^ev. xxv. 43', m well a* to le put to task-work, 
was the case with the t iiUsuntrs .b«sh. ix. 21 : nd 

with those wlmin Solomon einpl->\«**l in the I i;dd 
ing of tlie temple (2 < hr. ii. 18 . I he hi er.il 
• p.Mt of the MiWoiC regulations rejecting slr.iligers , 
pi ex nts a strong contrast to tlie rigid excitin' ei «x* 
ot tin* .lews at the commencement of the < litM an | 
era. I he growth of this spirit dates ifom tin- tune 
ot the lltbv loiiish t aptuiti, and uriginattsl juirily 
in the out rage* which the .lew* *uflereil at the 
h.»id* o( foreigner*, and p.»rll\ through a fr\r h*st 
tlicir nai loti.dn \ should U* nwain|Msl hv constant 
admixture with foreigner* : the latter motive np|s*ars 
to have di< t ati-d the stringent measure* adopt.-d by 
Nehrini ih t Nrh. IX 2, Xiil 3>. t Mir laird condemn* 
this rx<ui*ne spmt in the {Arable of tlie g<*<l Sa- 
maritan, where He defines the term •* n« igblsir ” 
m a sense new to his hnrvr* (Luke x d*> . It 
slnmld t<e oliwrnrd, however, that the pronclvlr" 
«»f the New | esi ament i* the true represent due of 
the stranger of tlie < *ld 1 *-*1 inient . ami toward* 

I his < I is* a cordial feeling w is m miiostiil ( l'it*»*s- 
MVIf.J 1 lie term •• st ranger ” is C'-u* 

erolv tl*ed III tin* New lest ainrllt 111 the general 
sense of fui tffUtr, and «xcu»io nallv in its tuore 
technical sense as oppwrd to a citi/en (F.ph. ii 

19 > w. i. a 

STRAW tefrtn : p'fl*' n. iDth 

wheat and 1-irlry strvw were uwd by fbe ancient 
Hebrew* chief) V u fielder foT ih.-ir horses, cattle. 


and camels (fien xxiv. 23: I K iv. 28. Is xi T 
Ixv. 23). The straw was | r ial h «!tm c I. pje-r 
and mixed with Iwrley, I eai s. etc , f. * jn^o-er 
(see Hamier’s (Mw rru/iow#. i. 423, 424 W os i»- 
son, Anc: hyypt. ii. 48, Dual. 1H5 4 . 11*^ t* rw 

intimation that straw was used f> r I fir. Hin, 
thinks it was not so employed . tlie I lift the je-. • «* 
now use in those countries is tlie m.'n il* <1 * g 
dried in the *un and lmji*ed Iwtwren tbc.r t »■* • 
which they heap up again in the Homing, tie * 
hug it in the summer with fre*h water t.. m ; *t 
from corrupting ( (M*. p. 424, lmud ITT r i* 
was employed by the F.gyptiatu f<*r ti.is.ii g ' *■ 

(Fx. v. 7, 16': it was chopped up and u v*d w ■ 
the clay to make them more compu*t and i- j *•*'*- • 
their cracking (.Inc. ii 194 . ,l-i i* a* 

l he ancient Kgyptians rmfesl tl eir o n. « • i 

the e:ir. and afterwards cut the strvw . i. -e n x r 

ground <i5i /. p. 48 and laid it by. I)..-» ■ - 

straw that I'haraoh refused to gne t*> i»w l*ro’ 
who were tlierefore compelled to gather * *t i' • 

iCJT, A'mdi i instead, a matter of coi «.d*r*- ie < . fa- 
culty, seeing that the straw it*^lt b*l cut 

near to tlie ground. The troi, fi -n •; 

hide*! to in the >eripturwi nui drm te r ■ ‘ *-r t-e 
short standing straw, mentioiidl al-oe. w b ■ r* 
Cominoiily set Oil fire, hence tlie dbi»oi* m I* » 

24; .b* I ii 3. or the sm d! tngun i.ts t , it w . ' e 
left U-hind alter the rvnpingv I.I lice the m| • . 

»• as the LtitJi U'fore tin? wind ’ i|3 Uu . 1*. 

xii. 2; der. xiii. 24 ). v\ f { 

STKEAM OF EGYPT - U r^ 

'PlVOK^pavpa (|J): forrma It e • - 

in the A. V. instead of “tlie riw-r of I j * t *, 
jurentlv to avoi«| taiitol..g\ <|« win )2 1* ,* 

the lie-st tran-l »t ion of tin- doubt 9l| i. O' ^ e ' 
press's the s**nse of tlie Hebrew wl h tr*» < g • * 
v .vgiieiic^' it h.***, so long a* vie ititu of 4» 1 . * ct 

it is applied to the IVhiMin tin, hoi f, e N e # 
lhe slle.illl of the II o»n. Lilt l. is 

Foyit; Xii>. J L > l* 

I STREET ("VSn, a>n?, rr: w* 

The streets of a n io*h nt iwn iowt jre- 
! went R great Contrast to th> S«* witli w 1 wr 
familiar, being gei'cnllv narrow, t* ^ •*. ** , 

gloomy, even in the U*t t..wi«, »u- 1 . a* * a- 

I Dme, I- 2-5 1, Damascus i|\ittf, i ^ a: 

Alepfat ( Kusst-U. I. 14i. I beir chtr* *IT It i • » 

tixisl III the ciuoite and tlie *t’lc H< at ' ’r T.-e 
the mrrowne-vs U-ing due to the niruu 

the giooioilM-ss to the rireuuistat it 4 19 » «• 

l'«‘kiug for the most jsvrt into tht ,i mt o - 

I I i st* same llitblel i es e tottsl n, »- »- t I •-» 

w e should lie im lined to tli i k li it * * • *w , 

weiv mji'h of tlie Mine cliri (tt vs *t j -• « • 

I he opp «ite opinion ha*. Indettl. *..t • . 

oil acioimt of the Hebrew Irtin t. v ^ Tt. * ■* 

npplitsl to *trts-ls, and proj.riv ii • , g * • t 

pi ice. Die sjbciIk sigi ifd it. on t: * tr» . m 
rather a ciuirt -v anl of •tpiare it i* i t 1 .* 

sense to tlie hr-.td ofirii *j ice a ,i v t l. * #■ -.*• 

tv town, whin* put lie I ws« t- *. **-•.*) 

( I h‘i|f. xili In , and, again, to tlte c >-* c^ 

Tell i J >h* I it X. 9 I r I **’. ir a p I *. e I •' ,* •» 

Its aj ph it toll to tlie vlterl II 1 I* .> t I. ;• * 

pini/iit width of tlie in on *ti»st. u it r ** [*-r. 


w The Unu orrur* iu tl»# LXX as — 

^ In Kx xii 19. xx 10, itti 21. a * ill V. 

t • "Strangers of Rom# i o, iiii^o3rt{ Te 


MW.'o.l, An# ti In. are .M 
►nj- uri.t r*. *r a* the si 
I "Jew* mil pfneUts* w tn 
from U- m« 
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STRIKING THE MOUTH 

H* convey the idea of publicity rather than of 
width, a eeoae well adapted to the passages in 
which it occurs (e. g. Gen. xix. 9; Judg. xix. 15; 
2 Sam. xxi. 12). The street called “ Straight,” in 
Damascus (Acta ix. 11), was an exception to the 
rule of narrowness: it was a noble thoroughfare, 
100 feet wide, divided in the Roman age by colon* 
aides into three avenues, the central one for foot 
passengers, the side passages for vehicles and horse- 
turn going in different directions (Porter, i. 47). 
TV shops and warehouses were probably collected 
together into bazdrs in ancient as in modern times : 
we read of the bakers* bazar (Jer. xxxvii. 21), and 
«f the wool, brazier, and clothes bazars (byopd) in 
-Jerusalem (Joseph, B. J. v. 8, $ 1), and perhaps 
the agreement between Benhadad and Abab, that 
the latter should 44 make streets in Damascus ” (1 
K. xx. 34), was in reference rather to bazars (the 
term ekiu here used being the same as in Jer. xxxvii. 
21 i, and thus amounted to the establishment of a 
jm commtrdL A lively description of the bazars 
st Damascus is furnished us by Porter (i. 58-00). 
The brood and narrow streets are distinguished un- 
der the terms richdb and ch&ts in the following pas* 
though the point is frequently lost in the A. 
V\ by rendering the latter term “abroad ” or 44 with- 
'wit”: Prov. v. 16, vii. 12, xxii. 13; Jer. v. 1, ix. 
21; Am. v. 16; Nah. ii. 4. The same distinction is 
tpparently expressed by the terms richdb and shtik 
m Cant. iii. 2, and by wKarsia and ftvpri in Luke 
riv. 21: but the etymological sense of sbuk points 
mhw to a place of concourse , such as a market- 
pface, while frvfiif is applied to the 44 Straight ” street 
«i Damascus (Acte ix. 11), and is also used in ref- 
rm*rr to the Pharisees (Matt. vi. 2) as a place of 
the greatest publicity: it is therefore doubtful 
•briber the contrast can be sustained: Josephus 
de«nb« the alleys of Jerusalem under the term 
mrtrroi (B. J. v. 8, § 1). The term shuk oc- 
curs elsewhere only in Prov. vii. 8; EccL.xii. 4, 6. 
The term chut*, already noticed, applies generally 
to that which is outside the residence (as in Prov. 
vi. 12, A. V. “she is without”), and hence to 
*ber ph*oes than streets, as to a pasture-ground 
'Job xrih. 17, where the A. V. requires emenda- 
twu. Thai streets occasionally had names ap- 
from Jer. xxxvii. 21; Acte ix. 11. That 
they were generally unpaved may be inferred from 
tie notices of the pavement laid by Herod the 
<*twai at Antioch (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5, § 3), and 
by Herod Agrippa II. at Jerusalem (Ant. xx. 9, 

} 7 ). Hence pavement forms one of the peculiar 
features of the ideal Jerusalem (Tob. xiii. 17 ; Rev. 
xxi. 21 ). Koch street and bazar in a modern town 
a locked op at night (Lone, i. 25; Russell, i. 21), 
md hence a person cannot pass without being ob- 
■wed by the w a t chman : the same custom appears 

* have prevailed in ancient times (Cant. iii. 3). 

W.L. B. 

• STRIKING THE MOUTH. [PtmisH- 
wvna. Amer. ed.] 

• C'SJTt, A. Y. ” •Wen.” Tbs word has exactly 
Aw agnificaZfcm of the Arabic SktUck, an old man, 
■ad kmmm tbs bead of a tribe. 

4 * OWeoa ss he was panning Zebah and 7*1- 
— na , kings of Midion, threatened to K tear the flesh 

* (be princes of Snecoth,” because they refused to 

his men with brood (Judg. viii. 8 ff). On re- 
b® his victory he executed that menace. 

9 Be Sock the elders of the city and thorns of the 
wfldmms and briars, and with them he Sought (pun- 
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STRIPES. [PUNISHMENTS.] 

SU'AH (n-D [Jt/h]: W; [Vat. corrupt:] 
Sue). Son of Zopbah, an Asherito (1 Chr. vii. 
36). 

SU'BA (XaBtif ; [Yat.] Alex. Xovfkut ' Subn). 
The sons of Saba were among the sons of Solo- 
mon's servants who returned with Zerubbabel 
(1 Esdr. v. 34). There is nothing corresponding 
to tbe name in the Hebrew lists of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah. 

SU'BAI (2v& at; [Vat.] Alex. Sw/Bcui: Obai) 
= Shalmai (1 Eadr. v. 30; comp. Ezr. ii. 46). 

• SUBURBS, as the composition of the 
word (sub and urbs) would imply, designates any- 
thing, as land or buildings, under the walls of a 
town, i. e. lying close around it. In several O. T. 
passages it designates land given to tbe Levites in 
connection with their cities as pasturage for their 
animals and for other purposes. See l.ev. xxv. 34; 
Num. xxxv. 3 ff. and elsewhere. Num. xxxv. 6 
gives the extent of the territory designated as sub 
urbs. The usual Hebrew term denoting such de- 
pendencies is properly a place whither 

flocks aud herds are driven. R. D. C. R. 

SUC'COTH [booths'] : Xxrjyal in Gen. 

[and Ps.,] elsewhere 2o*x»&*» [Vat. in 

2 Chr. iv. 17,] 2s jcx<*d\ Alex. XokyuO, [in Josh, 
xiii. 27, 2t*xu : ] m Gen. Socoth, iaest , tnbemne - 
ula; [£oco*A,] Soccoth , [SocAofA, Sochol ]). A 
town of ancient date in the Holy Land, which is 
first heard of in the account of the homeward 
journey of Jacob from Padan-aram (Gen. xxxiii. 
17). The name is fancifully derived from tbe feet 
of Jacob’s having there put up 44 booths ” (Succoth, 

for his cattle, as well as a house for him- 
self. Whether that occurrence originated tbe name 
of Succoth (and, following the analogy of other 
history, it is not probable that it did), the mention 
of the house and the booths in contrast to the 
“tents” of the wandering life indicates that the 
Patriarch made a lengthened stay there — a feet 
not elsewhere alluded to. 

From the itinerary of Jacob's return it seems 
that Succoth lay between Pknikl, near the ford of 
the torrent Jabl>ok, and Shechem (comp, xxxii. 30, 
and xxxiii. 18, which latter would be more accu- 
rately rendered “ Came safe to the city Shechem”). 
In accordance with this is the mention of Succoth 
in the narrative of Gideon’s pursuit of Zebah and 
Zalmunua (Judg. viii. 5-17). His course is east- 
ward — the reverse of Jacob's — and he comes first 
to Succoth, and then to Penuel, the latter being 
further up the mountain than the former (ver. 8, 
“went up thence”). Its importance at this time 
is shown by tbe organization and number of its 
seventy-seven head-men — chiefs aud a sheikhs — 
and also by tbe defiance with which it treated 
Gideon on bis first application. 6 

ished) the men of Succoth.” The KgypUans In like 
manner sentenced certain criminals " to be lacerated 
with sharpened reeds, and after being thrown on 
thorns to be burnt to death ” (Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptian*, ii. 209). Dr. Robinson found almost a 
forest of thistles at Saktot (Succoth) sometime* so high 
as to overtop the rider s head on horseback (Lam 
Res., p. 313). Such thickets however are by no 
means peculiar to any one locality in Palestine. 

U. 
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It non l«l apjiear from this passage that it lay on 
the east of Jordan, which is corroborated by the 
fact that it wa* allotted to the tnl* of (lad (Josh, 
xiii. 27). In the account of Jacob's journey, all 
mention of the Jordan is omitted. 

.Succoth i* named once again after this — in 1 
K. vii. 46; 2 < hr. iv. 17 — as marking the nj»ot 
at which the brass foundries were placed for cast- 
ing the metal-work of the Temple. “ in the district 
of Jordan, in the fat or soft ground U*tween Suc- 
coth and Zarthan." liut, as the position of Zar- 
than is not vet known, this notice has no to|*>- 
graphical value l»cvond the mention of the Jordan. 

It ap|**ars to have l>een known in Uie time of 
Jeron»e. who aavs ( Qna$t in <>tn. xxxiii. 16 * that 
there was tlien a loan named S*choth U>yond the 
.Ionian \trnn» ), in the district i jxirtt ) 

of Sc\ thi>|iolis. Noihmg more, however, was heard 
of it till Purrkhardt's journey. He mentions it in 
• note to p. 345 fJuly 2i. He is *f**aking of the 
places aU»ut the .Ionian, and. after naming three 
ruined towns “on the west side of the river to the 
north of l^san," he tavs: “ Near where we crcoaed i 

m f t 

to tl»e sou tli are the ruins of Sukkot ( JflJi**). On 
the western Ivank of the river there are no mins 
between Ain Sultan f which he has just said was 
the AoiithenifiH/st of the three mined pi. nr# north 
of Itvaan) and Hitha or Jericho.*’ 1 here can, 
therefore, be no doubt that the >ukkot of lturck- 
hanit was on the east of the .Ionian. 'The #{*>1 
at which he crossed he has alre.vdv stated . pp. ;i 4 • t , 
344) to have Iren “two hours from IPsan, which 
bore X. X. W.” 

Ih\ Imlinson < M’l. Rrt. iii. 300. Ac.i and Mr. 
Van dc \ tide ' Syr. mut Pal. ii. 343 1 have discovered 

a place named >akut ^5^ Lam evidently en- 

tirelv distinct lr>th in name and position from that 
of I ti t r. kbardt. In the ai'o-miti and majH ol tli<--*‘ 
traw lb r* it is placed on the wc^t side of the Jor 
dm. !• m* thin a iioh* trom the rivt-r, and aU.ut 10 
index --nth ,,f /if t,. ii*. A fine spring bubble* out 
oil the raxt <udt <4 the l«-w blutf «m wbt<h ti.e nuns 
stand. 1 he distance of trom lit turn is too 

great. even if it wire on tlie other side of the 
Jordan, to all <w of it* Uing the place r»-f» rn-d to 
b> J.roiur. I lie >tJ i<-i <>( Itur- kliardt i* nerv 
suital lr hut it is d* (d it till whetlnr either of 
them can Iw tlw So •< . th of the n|.| T*M. p t ,r 
Uie events i-f s st« n tlie latter of the two 

is mil uii'ii. tal U*. It >■ in the luir of flight and 
purxmt wln<h wc n. a) siip;s-*e the Midiamtes and 


.SHti/, he must have ascended bv tlie H’-nh, ^ •* 
to / < yusjr, and so through / W*r# and U*e H • -y 
I iiuian. Perhaps his going north was a r ww ic 
escajie the dangerous proximity of F*#u; arei tf m 
made a long stay at .Succoth, as suggested in tlw 
outset of this artii le. the titter from tie d mt 
road to Shechem would be of little iiujRWtsi.ec u 
him. 

Until the position of Succ**th is more erv» • i a 
ascertained. it is impossible to aav what was 11*1 
Vali.KY ok SrccOTH mentioned in l*s lx- *> *. *1 
ca iii. 7 . I he word rendered ** Valiev *' is . «* t ", 
l«*th case# (yj KOiKas r»r fftcyjr^r- N* • 

The same word is employed iJ«*sh. im P tt. 
sixcifiing the |»o#ition of the group <-f t- » ♦ 
amongst which Succoth cvrurs. in ilcu-ni i g t * 
allot meiit of <»ad. So that it esidrutli Or* «*-s 
some marked feature of the country. It is r»< 
probable, however, that the num r»lb-f o< tts 
Jordan, the Lth»r, is intended, that being at*#'* 
de«ipiated in the lhble by the name of “ U»e \n- 
t«ah.” t» 

srccoTH 'Sisp -i 

xii. 37, 1 at. Jo* y £*’0a : ] co'A, *V<*> r a . •- i ■ « ; 
or “tents ”), the tir^l camping puce of tiie br-- . 
ite* when the\ lett Kgvpt i I.x hi. 37, xiu £ 
Nuiii. xtxiii. 5, 6i. Ibis place was i| 
react hi) at the cIom* of the fir»t dav » mr 1 It 
c:in M-areelv lw ihcibteil thvt ev- h «>! the r^*i t* -^e 
stations mark* the end of a sing k- ;ourr<i l.s- 
liioei. the xtart.ng |»Laee. we have sh< «n *ti [r a 

I >1 v Hear the wi^ttru end of the 11-/ . . 

NV e have cul< ul iictl tlie dtstam'e traversed .i. e* a 
1 da' '# jnumev to Jiave Iwen ai«»ut hitreu n ,ira v-u 
as >uceoih was riot in liie tieseit. tlie twit sla*. ■ *. 
Kth.iin. U-mg “ in tlie nlgc of the wiM*-rr-»* 

' I x. \in 2tl; Xum. xxvni. 6 , it must hare t* r- 
iii the vallev. and , i.i.vipiei tlv rnarlv d w e 
li.uncsoi. and httreii Uiiie* d.stai.t in a s*r.^ * 
line. If Ihimesoi mav 1^ ni|.|« to h*»e *^*1 
mar the mound «ailed .b" usee y#.A. l.te 

o| SlUeoth call Iw reaflliv d« lerimiKsI w.tii II *. -J- 
* rate hunt* ot uncertainty. It was |«r\.n * ■. 1 . U* , - 
trom its name, a rvxling-plare of taravat * 1 r a ( n 
tarv station, or a town n»m*ti in m oiie of rf.< :■ 
We find siitiilar naiiiew in S cu Maiidr* ^ 
.biM, M uuln rum (A-f. Jn ,n ,r 

MaiS^ wr .Not. f»nrc. / /-emeu , So.* W -- 
uio-iwu 1 It. Ant. ,Vi f. //n.n. , ai,d . v < . t. \ 
1 9 1 t if.itrH : ,\ o/. />! <, fi. . Nr. ("I in l!/w ; a rs. 
Par the), /ur h.itku'ait i/rj im'hi ./ n 'f -j ^ 
■> 37 ». It it, however, evident ti. at su. n a ul« 
would la* eaxilv i< *t. and even if |irvnrxi l.m k 


f». .«on to liavc L.ken. aiol it is al*o Hear a Jord 
S.ii'.f, on l lie other limd. sen-iti# to<‘ far south, and 
U al>ti . oil the Wext Ilf tie river. Put le.fh aj.|-ar 
U*> tar to the north f* *r the Voo-th of .I n ••!*, Ping 
:is 1 1 1 1 d id I ■« t w »-* 1 1 the J ■> k and >!■*' I « tn. 

-ilv if si Jin e the IP /oft II - ■ 1 1 1 1 v id. n 
t.I-.d with th*- d sock furtb.r to tiir s* 'lit ii [f in it 
I* l Lieed III \ an «lr \ « hit s III ip. .t* Mr P*k. " 
pr. to do. Jacob's dire* t roui in m the Mu tj 

/. -I.I U» Nlirclum Would iiave led him hv thr 
M .o/y /rn 1 A. on tiie *»ne h»n*l. or through 
wioi, on the other. If he went north as far as 


recognise, as it mi.ht l«e conc»-d<*l m * *r a i.r» 
s|*.ndn g fiatne of s n.dir sigi ti> .luai. tl • « r*s 
d.flir. id in t-.oi.d, a* tint !•( l..* t .4 

Tin III at *1 1 an 01 In* I. vtiaf l«a, Caaad rS 

TowtSa Hi n-1 u 1**1'. 

W e iii'i*t b* r* r» m.»r s. uj«*n tlie o’rriiw r*j • * 

lirws w i( li w ; , b it b 1* lnh taken hr i.i u lei : J 

.the w bole . . i r t .«* v to Hie l^d ."w-a was t. r : » 

d* *M-rt. and an argtirn* lit »t the *■ * *t , *1 

of tbe xa.ro.1 nafi.itive I iSM'il u}*hi nulo t * 

it not oi.lv d*«-s not state but not.tr**. ts l r 
as we liav *■ *«ii, I t im, Um mvoIiU tan j ,1, j 


* Td* c« n’,* man. an ol J anj * 1 1- n* 1* «d trav* ),* r, u« to nr t* to *o t list h# has ni".! the utiio W . / 
has Lstr * r* tun , *-3 fr -11! a y nriiev i<* 'w.^*u l>*ina*« u*. ne u*b of *lir II 1 'v at .ii 1 <>’, < t n t* *• 

thr U.i'v /tt i *1. an 1 ui |t »sa uol* r'ak* n ren ml :*-* ■« 11M1 of it* j- » 1 U- *1 In (an W ( • m * c a^ 

• Itti thr s»ra of tr* ' 1 * i I 1* th« r* that llsrsn wa* in Mr lu-k,*- ■ r an I m*|< »nl |- ' .sb «4 tw tw 

thr i>*i»UiIm rltoo*! of Ikons** us lino \mrr e.| ’ J -umu* vt the H- tics^r ek* W4 1 (of 
W ithout folnc into that ijursilou, ail tliat ct*ucvms 
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SUCCOTH-BENOTH 

ns “in the edge of the wilderness,” and the 
axmtry was once cultivated along the valley 
through which passed the canal of the Red Sea. 
The demand that Moses was commissioned to 
sake, that the Israelites might take “ three days' 
•eamey into the wilderness " (Ex. iii. 18), does 
not imply that the journey was to be of three days 
through the wilderness, but rather that it would be 
oecesaary to make three days' journey in order to 
sacrifice in the wilderness. [Exodus, the; Red 
sea, Passage or.] R. S. P. 

succoth-be'noth (/foy’rrao 

[faikt of diuyhters] : ’SUatxo/d Btvld [Vat Pox* 
Boiyctflct, Alex. "XokxwO : Sochoth- 

otHtjf*) occurs only in 2 K. xvii. 30. where the 
Babylonish settlers in Samaria are said to have set 
op the worship of Succoth-benoth on their arrival 
m that country. It has generally been supposed 
that this term is pure Hebrew, and signifies the 
** tents of daughters; ” which some explain as 
“ the booths in which the daughters of the Baby- 
hriuns prostituted themselves in honor of their 
s&4." others as “small tabernacles in which were 
-■ouuined images of female deities ” (compare Ge- 

anuos and S. Newman, ad voc. HSp ; Winer, 
Rtnh r Orter bm ch, ii. 543 ; Cal met, Comment"ire 1 
LiiUraL, iL 897 ). It is a strong objection to both 
these explanations, that Succoth-benoth, which in 
the pwwage in Kings occurs in the same construc- 
tion with Nergal and various other gods, is thus 
sot s deity at all, nor, strictly speaking, an object 
of worship. Perhaps therefore the suggestion of 
^<r H. Rawlinson, against which this objection does 
lie, may be admitted to deserve some attention. 
This writer thinks that Succoth-benoth represents 
the Chaldean goddess Ziv-bnnit, the wife of Me- 
rodach, who was especially worshipped at Babylon, 
in conjunction with her husband, and who is called 
the ** queen” of the place. Succollt he supposes 
to be either “ a H ami tic term equivalent to ZiV,” 
or posably a Shemitic mistranslation of the term 
— /Sot/, “supreme,” being confounded with Za- 
"tf, “tents.” f See the Essay of Sir H. Kawlin- 
wn in Rawlinson’s fferalotus, vol. i. p. 630.) 

G. R. 

SD'CHATHITES (DVV^W [pair, whence 
sobyrwn] : [2*xo0ip; Vat. Alex.] SwoPi.i/t: in 
ttixrwiciUit cvmmornntes). One of the families 
of scribes at Jabez (1 Chr. ii. 55). 

SUD (Soo3: >VWi). A river in the immediate 
erighborbood of Babylon, on the banks of which 
Jewish exiles lived (Bar. i. 4). No such river is 
brawn to geographers: but if we assume that the 
fnt part of the book of Baruch was written in 
Hebrew, the original text may have been Sar, the 

'rsl n having been changed into 1, In this 
ewe the name would represent, not the town of 

a, as suggested by Bocbart ( Phaleg y i. 8), but 
she river Euphrates itself, which is always named 
ty Arab geographers “ the river of Sura,” a cor- 
nptioo probably of the “ Sipparm ” of the inscrip- 
tions (Rawiinson’s Herod. i. 611, note 4). 

W. L. B. 

SUD (2eo8d; [Vat. 2ouat] Alex. 2oo<ra; 
[Aid. 2ew<:] Sw) = Si a. or Siaha (1 Esdr. v. 
•; comp. Neb. vii. 47; Exr. ii. 44). 

SUDI'AS (lowftfar : 8erelnat et EcUas) = 
Hodatiah 3 mod Hodevah (1 Esdr. v. 26; 
Bw. nL 40; Neh. vii. 43). 
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SUK'KIIMS (D^3D [booth-dwellers] : [Bom. 
Vat Tfx*yo$vrai ; Alex.] Tpary\o8orai : Troyla- 
diUt) % a nation mentioned (2 Cnr. xii. 3) with the 
Lubira and Cusbim as supplying part of the army 
which came with Shishak out of Egypt when he 
invaded Judah. Gesenius {Lex. s. v.) suggests 
that their name signifies “dwellers in tents,” in 
which case it might perhaps be better to suppose 
them to have been an Arab tribe like the Scenitae, 
than Ethiopians. If it is borne in mind that 
Zerah was apparently allied with the Arabs south 
of Palestine [Zerah], whom we know Shishak to 
have subdued [Shishak], our conjecture does not 
seem to be improbable. The Sukkiims may cor- 
respond to some one of the shepherd or wandering 
races mentioned on the Egyptian monuments, but 
we have not found any name in hieroglyphics re- 
sembling their name in the Bible, and this some- 
what favors the opinion that it is a Shemitic ap- 
pellation. R. S. I*. 

* SUMMER. [Agriculture, p. 40 1 ; 
Palestine, p. 2317; Rain.] 

• SUMMER-PARLOR. [House, p. 1105 ] 

SUN (tP£t£7). In the history of the creation 

i the sun is described as the “greater light” iu con- 
tradistinction to the moon or “ lesser light,” in 
conjunction with which it was to sene “ for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days, and for years,’ 
while its special office was “ to rule the day ” (Gen 
i. 14-16). The “signs” referred to were prob- 
ably such extraordinary phenomena as eclipses, 
which were regarded as conveying premonitions of 
coming events (Jer. x. 2; Matt. xxiv. 29, with Luke 
xxi. 25). The joint influence assigned to the sun 
and moon in deciding the “seasons,” both for 
agricultural operations and for religious festivals, 
and also in regulating the length ami subdivisions 
of the “years,” correctly describes the combina- 
tion of the lunar and solar year, winch prevailed 
at all events subsequently to the Mosaic period — 
the moon being the men stiver (tear i^ox^r) of the 
lapse of time by the subdivisions of months and 
weeks, while the sun was the ultimate regulator 
of the length of the year by means of the recur- 
rence of the feast of Pentecost at a fixed agricul- 
tural season, namely, when the com became ripe. 
The sun “ ruled the day ” alone, sharing the do- 
minion of the skies with the moon, the brilliancy 
and utility of which for journeys and other pur- 
poses enhances its value in eastern countries. It 
“ ruled the day,” not only in reference to its pow- 
erful influences, but also as deciding the length of 
the day and supplying the means of calculating 
its progress. Sun-rise and sun-set are the only 
defined points of time in the absence of artificial 
contrivances for telling the hour of the day : and 
as these points are less variable in the latitude of 
Palestine than in our country, they served the pui 
pose of marking the commencement and conclu- 
sion of the working day. Between these two 
points the Jews recognized three periods, namely, 
when the sun became hot, about 9 A. m. (1 Sam. 
xi. 9; Neh. vii. 3); the double light or noon (Gen. 
xliii. 16; 2 Sam. iv. 5), and “ the cool of the day” 
shortly before sunset (Gen. iii. 8). The sun also 
served to fix the quarters of the hemisphere, east, 
west, north, and south, which were represented 
respectively by the rising sun, the setting sun (Is. 
xlv. 6; Ps. 1. 1), the dark quarter (Gen. xiit. M 
Joel ii. 20), and the brilliant quarter (Dcut. xxxii* 
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83; Job xtxvii. 17; Ex. xl. 24); or otherwise by 
tbeir position relative to a person facing the rising 
•un — before, behind, on the left hand, and on the 
right hand (Job xxiii. 8, 9). The a|»parenL motion 
of the sun is frequently referred to in terms that 
would imply its reality (Josh. x. 13; 2 K. ix. 11; 
I*s. xix.6; l>cl i. 5; Hab.iii.il). The ordinary 
name for the sun, tOirtnt*h, is supposed to refer to 
the extreme Itriiliancy of its rays, producing $tnf»n- 
or in the mind of the beholder; the 

poetical names, chnmmuh a (Job xxx. 28; Cant, 
vi. 10; Is. xxx. 20}, and ch<rr$*> (Judg. xiv. 18; 
Job ix. 7) have reference to its heat, the l«eneticial 
effects of which are duly commemorated (lH*ut. 
xxxiii. 14; l'l. xix. 6', as well as its baneful influ- 
ence when in excess (IV cxxi. 6; Is. xlix. 10; Jon. 
iv. 8; Kechts. xliii. 3. 4). Hie vigor with which 
the sun traverse* tlie heavens is compared to that 
of a “bridegroom coming out of his chaiiilsr." 
and of a “giant rejoicing to run his course ’’ ( I's 
xix. 5). The s|*ed with which the beams of the 
rising sun dart across the skv, is expressed in the 
term “wings" applied to them (I's. cxxxix. 9; 
Mai. iv. 2). 

The worship of the sun. as the most prominent 
and powerful agent in the kingdom of nature, was 
widely diffused throughout the countries adjacent 
to Palestine. Ihe Arabians appear to have paid 
direct worship to it without the intervention of any 
•tatue or a\ml*>l (Job xxxi. 26, 27: Mrab. xvi. 
p. 784). and this simple st\le of worship was prob- 
ably familiar to t!»e ancestors of the Jews ill 
Cbalda-a and Mesopotamia. In Eg'pt the sun 
was worsbip|«e«I under the title of l(i* or Ka, and 
not as was »tip[»Mtrd by ancient writers under the 
form of (Kiris • 1 «I- >ie. i. 11; see Wilkinson’s 

Anc. / q. iv. 28Ji; the name came conspicuously 
forward as the title of the kings, pharaoh, or rather 
Phra, meaning “the sun" (Wilkinson, if. 2«7 ). 
Ihe Hebrews must have lioen well acquainted with 
the idi*Utn>u« worship of the sun during the ( ap- 
ti v it y in Pgvpt, l*.th from the contiguity of On. 
the rhief seat of the worship of the sun as implied 
in the name it— If (On -- the Hebrew lleth-she- 
iim*sIi, “ house of the sun." Jer. xhii. 13}, and also 
frwu tlie connection l«*twmi J<«ej-h and Poti- 
pherah (“he who l-cb-ngs to Pa' i. tlie priest of 
(hi ((»en. ih. 4ft Alter their removal tot anaan, 
the Hebrews came in contact with various forms of 
idolatry, which originated in tlie worship of the 
sun; sudi a* tin* llnl of the Phrenic ians (Movers, 
Pii ^n i. 1 HO >. the Mold'll Mth.uu of the Am- 
monites, srnl the I lad.nl of the Sy riant 4 Phn. Xlivii. 
71). I hese id"l« were. With the exception « »f the 
Last, in traduced into tlie Hel rew roimiion wealth at 
various |*Tn*d» iJudg. li. 11; 1 K. xt- ft); but it 
dors not follow that the obje* t symUdued by them 
Was known to the .lews themselves. If we have 
anv notice at all of contemns sun-worship in the 
early stages of their history, it eii«t« in the doubt- 
ful trnn *7,. i < I ry . xxvi. 30; Is. xvii 8. 

Ac ', which was it m' 1( significant of tin* sun, and 
j*ol>ahly drscnled tl»e alone pillars or statues 
under which the solar Baal 4 Maal-llaman of the 
Pin ic insrnptions. (*e»en. Jhrg. i. 48:* | was wor- 
shipped at liaal-llamon M ant- viii. IP and other 
placet. l*ure sun-worship apjetrs to have l«een 
introduced by the Assyrians, and to have liecome 
brtnaliy estatduhed by Manaaseh (2 K.. xxi. 3. ft). 


• n$r * o?n. 


j in contravention of the prohibitions of More* fttvl 
' iv. 19, xvii. 3). Whether the practice su her- 
rowed from the Sephan ites of >amana (2 K. ivu. 
31), whose gods Adnunnielech and Anaxnim-wA 
are supposed to represent the male and trmaV 
and whose original residence (the Hrl»-j-Jt« *4 
Hmwiu) was the chief seat of the worth p .4 the 
sun in llabvloni.i 4 Pawlinsnn’s //cm*/. i. *. ; 1 . <w 
■ whether the kings of Judah drew their n**iei ,4 
worship more immediately from tl*e e*«i, i* m cer- 
tain. The dedication of charioU and h* r*rs to 
the tun (2 K. xxiii. 11) was perhaps l-<rrowctl n»-u. 
the Persians (Herod, i. 1KU: ( urt- in 3. $ li. 
' Xen. Cjfrvp. viii. 3. § 24), who borw*mi r* • > 
under Uie form of Mithras (Strab. rr. p. 7-lg \t 
the same time it should be observed that t).e l w 
was connected with the worship of the sun m ** rr 
countries, as among the Mawtagetj > H*r -I i gl- 
and the Armenians (Xen. An <0, iv ft. $ -V. . :• tk 
of whom Used it as a sacrifice. To ju-ige trvaa 
the few notices we have on the subject it. to* 
Bible, we should conclude that t!»e Jrwa denied 
tbeir mode of woniliippiug the sun fn»m arvrraJ 
quarters, The practice of burning inocnae or the 
house-top* (2 K. xxtii. ft, 12; Jer. xix. 13. A;o 
- i. 5) might have leen Isjrrowed from the Arc ms 
(Strab. xvi. p. 784 >. as also the simple act uf ca- 
tion directed towards the rising sun 1 1.x. v»u 14. 
comp. Job xxxi 27 I. On the other haitd. the ua 
of the chariots and horse* in the process* os o* 
festival days came, as we have otismed. per- 

' sia; and so also tire custom of *• putt.ng the trar-ch 
to the ni*se " |Kx. viii. 17), according to tl*e g»tv 
crally received explanation, which idn t*hr* it w th 
the Persian practice of holding in tur int Kid 
a bundle of twigs called Hersam wh le »ur*i..p; ><( 
the sun (Mnli. xv. p.733; Hyde. A'*/. p. 

345). This, however, is very don- Hal. the rtf ces- 
sion Iring otherwise uiider*t<«*l of “puti.i.g the 
knife to the none," i. e. prtducing seit-Q.ut.,»* 
(llitrig. On /xc4. ). An objection |>es 
the tormer view frvmi the fact that the Prrvui.* »r» 
not said to have held tlie branch to the ww. Ihe 
importance attached to the worship of the sv-r t* 
the Jewish kings, may 1« in(erre<l from tl>e ta. ( uat 
the Inirses were via Uni witlnu the j»recirH^s .4 im 
temple (the term /eirmr 4 * meaning tn>t ,rt> 

as in the A. V., but either a portim or an <*.t. 
building of the teinjJei. I hey were removed tlcr<* 
by .lociah (2 K. xxm IP. 

In the metaphorical langnsge of VrnjetiTw the 
•un is rmblcnutic of the law «*f (»ul Ps t.i T s 
of the cheering presence of (»<*l -I's. lit am 11 . 
of the person of the .Kavi.-nr John ». t* . >ld is 
2 b and ot the gh»ry and purity of brain i* l*u<* 
(liev. i 16, x. 1, in lb W 1- h 

• HUN-UIAL (IHai.) 

•SUFFER [bum’s NTtia.Jliiia] 

• SUPPER, THE LAST [PvM-.vrr ^ ] 
SUR ' 2oip : [^** 1 Aatrovp* s *n Two,* t 

omits . < Mh* of tlie pines i-n tl*e i>.»U td I ai- 

estu-c, nbich are named a* havug l*^-n tii***r**d 
at the ap|iro.icli of I ioPtm e* a -th ihe --sa 

anm (Jud. it- t . It cannot (< Ivre. tl^ n-d- 
mi >’io-. since that it n.entu nesl in be- 

fore. S>me have suggested P’-r. oti*ers a |4ar* 
named S»rm, mentmnesl hv Str^Jv Its*- am m 
Pho-uirta, which they would identify with A'*M 


• c'3^n. - *77?. 
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•then, again, Sum fend. But none of these are 
wtubetory. 

SURETISHIP. (1.) The A. V. rendering 
for Ht in marg. “ those that strike 

(heads)." (2.) The phrase 6 tistimelh ydd, “ de- 
positing in the hand,** i. e. giving in pledge, may 
bt understood to apply to the act of pledging, or 
virtual though not personal suretiship (Lev. vi. 2, 
in Hsh. v. 21). In the entire absence of commerce 
tbe Law laid down no rules on the subject of sure- 
tkhip, but it is evident that in the time of Solo- 
n;oo commercial dealings had become so multiplied 
t!ut suretiahip in tbe commercial sense was com- 
'■«» (Prov. vi. 1, xi. 15. xvii. 18, xx. 16, xxii. 26, 
uni. 13). But in older times tbe uotion of one 
tun becoming a surety for a service to be dis- 
charged by another was in full force (see Gen. xlir. 
Ilk sod it is probable that tbe same form of un- 
fcrtaking existed, namely, the giving the hand to 
(striking hands with ), not, as Michaelis represents, 
the person who was to discharge tbe sendee — in 
(ht commercial sense the debtor — but the person 
to whom it was due, the creditor (Job xvii. 3; 
FW. vi 1; Michaelis, Low of Motes, § 151, ii. 
322, sd. Smith). Tbe surety of couree became 
fable for his client's debts in case of his failure. 
In fafcr Jewish times tbe system had become com- 
out, sod caused much distress in many instances, 
( «t ths doty of suretiship in certain cases is recog- 
tired as valid (Ecclus. viii. 13, xxix. 14, 15, 16, 
IS. 19). [Loan.] . H. W. P. 

• SURETY. [Surktishit; Pledge.] 
SUSA ([2ovwa.*] Susan). Estb. xi. 3, xvi. 
18. [Shush an.] 

SC'S AS C HITES [see below] : 

hw arsy sw; [Vat. U.-rvr*:] Susanechee i) is 
'w& ones only — in Ear. iv. 9, where it occurs 
*■ i «*g the list of the nations whom the Assyrians 
*1 wttied in Samaria, and whose descendants still 
<tupsed tbe country in tbe reign of the Pseudo- 
s xoritt. There can be no doubt that it designates 

* toer the inhabitants of the eity Susa (JEFIttT), or 
~-*e of tbs country — Susis or Susiana — where- 
’* Smawas the capital Perhaps as the Elamites 

men tanned in the none passage, and as Daniel 
'i- 2) seems to call the country Elam and the 
' ij Shushan (or Susa), tbe former explanation is 
,«*fcnfaie. (See Shushan.) G. K. 

SUSAN 'NA ([Theodot] Xmadrya, [Alex.] 
hws rw s ; [LX XL. Xoverdrya’] u e. ** a 

"). 1. The heroine of the story of ths Judg- 

• of Daniel [Daniel, Apocryphal Ad- 
■r»M to.] The name occurs iu Diod. Sic. as 

*-«i o { the daughter of Ninus (ii. 6), and Sheehan 
. < hr. il 31, 34, 35) is of the same origin and 
leaning (Get. Tbe*. s. v.). 

I One of tbs woman who ministered to the Lord 
lahe vfit 3). B. F. W. 

SOW PWO: 2 owl [V»t -*«,] : Sw). The 

bhs vt Gaddi the Mtiimile «pj (Nam. xiii. 11). 

swallow, -irpf, dMr, md-nay.d^ir, 

Wtb that tnakted H» A. V. "in? occur, twice, 
Pt. lxxxiv. 3, sod Prov. xx vL 2: tnneL by LXX. 
V w)dr and rrpoMsi Vulg. hrrlur and passer. 

3 U'VtW : f»9*em: from ypfi, w strike ” 

(aw 9- iftTy ‘ T 


also twice, Is. xxxviii. 14, and Jer. viii. 7, 

both times in conjunction with D^D or w-’O, 
and rendered by LXX. weptarepd and arpovdloy, 
Vulg. <( columba ’’ and “ ciconia." In each passage 

D'D is rendered, probably correctly, by LXX. *«- 
\ibdv (swallow), A. V. aane [Crane], which 
is more probably the true signification of 
O'? is perhaps, connected with Arab. 

('»»'«<), applied to many warbling birds. 

'l*he rendering of A. V. for TVTJ seems loss 

open to question, and the original (quasi 
“freedom") may include the swallow with other 
swiftly flying or free birds. The old commentators, 
except Bochart, who renders it “ columl>a fera,'* 
apply it to the swallow from the love of freedom in 
this bird, and the impossibility of retaining it in 
captivity. 

Whatever be the precise rendering, the characters 
ascribed in the several passages where the names 
occur, are strictly applicable to the swallow, namely, 
its swiftness of flight, its nesting in the buildings 
of the Temple, its mournful, garrulous note, and its 
regular migration, shared indeed in common with 
several other*. But the turtle-dove, for which the 

LXX. have taken "TH^, was scarcely likely to be 
a familiar resident in the Temple Inclosure. On 
Is. xxxviii. 14, “ Like a swallow, so did I chatter," 
we may observe that tbe garrulity of the swallow 
was proverbial among tbe ancients (see Nonn. 
Dionys. ii. 133, and Aristoph. Bair. 93). Hence 
its epithet ttt*ri\ds , “ the twitterer," *»riAa5as 
34 rds Y«Xi3Jvav, Athen. p. 622. See Anacr. 
104, ana 6p$poy6ii> Hes. Op. 566 ; and Virg. 
Georg. iv. 306. 

Although Aristotle in his “ Natural History," 
and Pliny following him, have given currency to the 
fable that many swallows bury themselves during 
winter, yet the regularity of their migration alluded 
to by the Prophet Jeremiah was familiarly recog. 
nixed by the ancients. See Anacreon ( Od. xxxiii.). 

The ditty quoted by A then. (p. 360) from Tbe- 
ognis is well known — 

’HAf 09 xcAiAwt', tcmXmi ipac lyowa, 
itaAovc Iviavrovt, hi yarripa Arwi, hi t mrm. 
iUAoimu 

So Ovid (Fast. ii. 853), M Prsenuntia veris hi- 
rundo." 

Many species of swallow occur in Palestine. AD 
thoee familiar to us in Britain are found. The 
swallow (Hirundo rustica , L., var. Cahiricn, 
Uchst.), martin ( Chelidon urbica, L.), sand martin 
(Cofyls ripnria , I..) abound. Besides these the 
eastern swallow (Mir. rvfula, Tern.), which nestles 
generally in fissures in rocks, and the crag martin 
(Cotyls rvpestri* , L.), which is confined to moun. 
tain gorges and desert districts, are also common. 
See Ibis, vol. i. p. 27, vol. ii. p. 386. The crag 
martin is the only member of the genus which 
doss not migrate from Palestine in winter. Of the 
genus Cyptslus (swift), our swift ( Cypselus npus , L.) 
is common, and tbe splendid alpine swift ( Cyp*. 
mefoa, L.) may be seen in all suitable localities 
A third species, peculiar, so far as is yet known 
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to the northeast of Palestine, ha* recently been 
deacritwd under the name of Ctffmlus dnlileentit. 

Whatever I* the true appellation for the swallow 
trilie in Hebrew, it would perhaps include the bee- 
eaters. so similar to many of the swallows, at least 
in the eves of a cursory oliserver, in flight, note, 
and habits. Of this tienutitul genus three species 
occur in Palestine, apiiitfrr, I,., Mtnpe 

I'trticn*. L., and in the valley of the Jordan only, 
the eastern sub-tropical form Sitrops foV<//s, L 

H. B. T. 

SWAN (ntSCfjTI, uruhtmtUi). Thus ren- 
dered by A. V’. in 1-ev. xi. 18; l>eut. xir. 16, where it 
occurs in the list of unclean birds; I«XX. wofxpvpitey, 
I0i t; Vulg. ]*•>/>/< yrio, ibis. Bochart (//im«. ii. 
2iM) . explains it mx tua (owl), and derives the name 

from “ to astonish,” because other birds 

are startled at the apparition of the owl. Gescnius 
suggests the jirlti tn, from CC?^, “to breathe, to 
pntr.” with reference to the inflation c»f its pouch. 
Whatever may have been the bird intended by 
Moms, these conj«rtures cannot l«e admitted as sat- 
ist.ictorv, the owl and pelican being both distinctly 
expre?Mil elsewhere in the catalogue. Nor is the 
A. V. translation likely to 1* rorrvet- It is not 
protiahle that the swan was known to Moses or the 
l*rarlite», or at least that it was suthciently famil- 
iar to have obtained a place in this list, Ha.s*el- 
quist indeed mentions his having seen a swan on 
the coast of 1 famietta ; but though a regular winter 
visitant to < .recce, only a.i idmtol stragglers wan- 
dcr wi tar south as live Nile, and it has not l*cen 
<*1 .mtv»iI by recent naturalist.* either in Palatine 
or f-g'pt. Nor, if it hail lss*n known to the Israel- 
ites. is it eas\ to understand why the sw:m should 
have l-»-*ii clissed among the um lean birds, 1 hr 
rendering* of the IAX , *• porphy no ” nud * ibis,” 
are cit.cr of them nmre pro! a ; le. Neither of these 
birds »s i ur else wln-re Itl the fatah-gue, I s • t Li WoliUi 
U* taiiotiar to resniriiU in I -try pt, and the original 
seem* to js-mt to some water- tow 1. 1 be .Samaritan 

Version also agrees with the I.XX. TlopOvptwr, \ 
to ow/e/u^ ruoi, lip . the purple water-hen, is 
rneiiii. ii.-tl bv Aristotle ( Util. .In. viii. 8’., Arist-.ph- 
ai e* i . I c. 7i»7 Pliny ( ,Vo/- x. <»d>. and 

more f> ill d«seril<rd by Athena us < Ihipn. ix. :IH8 . 
It Is .dn>d to our com-* Tike .it id water-hen, and is 
the Ur g»M aihI imwt Uautilulot the t until KnLi hr 
bring I irgef ttiaii thr domestic fowl, with a rich 
dark d im* plumage, ami brilliant rvd leak and legs, 
from tfie extraordinary length of its toes it is en- 
abled. light lv tnailmg on the flat leaves of water 
plants, to support its* If without im turmoil, and 
uppmntlv to run on the surf. w*e of t hr water. It 
frispuiit* marshes and the o*dge by the banks of 
rivers III all the fi uMtirs l-T.W ru g on the Medi- 
terranean, and is abundant in la>Mcr lgi|4. Athe- 
na ll« U IS correct I v untnl it* singular habit of gra«|e 
mg its fosl with lU very long !»«-*, and thus 
roniri mg it toils mouth. It Is distinguished tnun 
ail the other spectrs of /who <r bv its short j*»wrrtwl 
n ai Id lev with which It rrudirs its prey, consisting 
o(t»n of r» pules and young birds It wdl irr 
qm-ntli wi/r a young dink with its long feet, and 
at • tar crunch the head of it* Vict'iu With its Uak 
It u an omnivorous feeder, and from the missel* 
laiws>us character of its h«*i, might reasonably find 
% pi ire in the catalogue ot uncican bird*. lu flesh 
u no k. n are, and very darheoiored. H- It 1 . 
SWKAHINO [Oath ] 


SWEAT, BLOODY 

SWEAT, BLOODY- One of the p 1 •**— -i’ 
phenomena attending our L>rd's in «:* 

garden of Gethaemane n de**r.l*>d by .'h I ,..**■ 

< xxii. 44 ) : “ His sweat was as it were gtewt <ir a* 
'lit. clots, of blood falling down to t.*e 

ground.” 1 he genuineness of this verse i/«i » 4 tte 
preceding has been doubted, but tt now ger<er*ds 
acknowledged. I hey are omitted in A ami 11, tut 

are found in the (odex Sinaiticu* fWr 

and others, and in the Peshito, Ph.i* m , * , u i 
( 'uretonian Syriac ( see Trrgellea, find A- / - * 
Scrivener. /n(tx*i. tu the i 'rtl. of the .V, / . 4 4 , 

and Trego lies point* to the notation u( tt r *** • , 
and canon in ver. 42 as a trace of the ex.stci* e j4 
the verse in the Codex Alexaiidrinu* 

Of this nulady, known in mnlical *ci» nnr t.v ’be 
terfu (impnitsif, there liavc been exampte* rrs- r-*«i 
Uith in ancient and m<*irrn times. Ari.u-'> w«* 
aware of it (/>r /'urf. in. 5). 1 b»- rxo« 

aivnignevl is generally violent mcr.txl ci ' 

*• Kannegiesser,” quoted by I>r. Stn ud / vs 
Om/jc <>f the Dfith of p , •• rei. *;u, 

* Violent u«-ntal excitement, wb* tticr uu>uo, , 
uncoiitrolla le anger or vehement y*>y. ai d in ..if 
manner sudden terror or intniM* »ear. h.rtrw *<ii s 
sweat accompanied with signs ntl*er of u.iKt* xm 
hilarity.’ Alter asi ribmg tins sweat to t:>* uie>,.v 
constriction of someveow U arid dii it *: j *n ot . t. 
he further oi^v-rves: * If tl»c mind t* w*i.*-«l • ui t 
sudden lear of death, tlte sweat, owing to t «* eveww- 
sive <l»-grre ol constriction, often l4\'' ».•«]».’ 

I>r. .Milliiigen 1 » u* 1 . nine >f .1/, - * 

p. 48U, 2«l ed.t give* the following n- .0 it».^ <. 
llie phenomenon: *• It U proi-ai-ic that t- 1 * iTji 
disorder arises from a xnJrnt cidum.u. j, <4 t,*- 
nervous sv^teru. turning tlie ttieAin* if 1 

of their natural course, ainl forcing the n-l j « 
into the cutaneous cxcrrtoriea. A n-.-re 
of the hbies could not j*r>*«iuce pisir „ 1 r? 
vuUion. It may also anw in ia**-s of »i* .t * 
bditv, in coiiitei lion with a tlonie-r o iMiin u if tiw 
bkw-1.” 

The following are a few of the in*tsmv-* t**" * f 
which have been col'iefrd },y f alert /c-i #. 

<fu .Viio; . Mdlu.grn. ''fMnl. Ir »t / . 
>i/n» I, (jfhl.ttuhe, Mffi Ao'ftlbt fU <i // , 

Hn-sLvu, 1 Had . N betikiu* i f^s. A/i-r t 

p. 4b** mentions the case of a nun wi>o wt* m f rr 
rifini at falling into tlw hands of w-r» t *. ,t * « . . 
oi^/rsl from all tlie |*>rr* of fier lob ] «• i»o 
I writ* r sav* that in the pligueof M ■n.u u 1 * 

| a woman wlm was seirnl *wnt..| I '-.«1 * e » r- 
dais. In I .v*2, t onrail l,y ei-tb* 1 r / « 

p. n2*b evl I b'n rr|-*rls, a w«.in m u a -f * l - \ *, r 
swritrd M»»m| from the U('J*^ J»’rt <4 1 »t 
M aid"nato i t 1 mint im / r<oo, gnr* ti, t *t ■ s 
at tr-»tnl by eve>-wii nesse*. id a man tt 1 tv » it ‘ 
fo.dth ard vigor, wfo, brvr.t g tfe »»* m •* * 

dentil, was covered with a t k « ■ f V * sf 
mg to IV 'Ibou Id* ii v <4 1 p -*>, os] 3* js 
t be governor of Moiitrni*ni. lem;* w" / r» 1 v . a I'rct 
gf m and tire.iteiusl with dmt.', w »• «ar r. *r 
tliereal that he sweated 1 !••*! and w *trr. \i 
irvse, recorded m the same Ii »li nin I Hit 
v oh 1 * p. 44 . ii that of a Horn. tine t. ^ m 
utnustlv rol.demned to dralh t>v l‘»’tw v ,vt « t 
I fie death of t harlea IX ttf 1 rat oe »u at e. ' t 
the same phcnonieiton- Mcmtii t f/>*\ * /*•«', 

ii. 117“, csl. It»46 ssva of hu last n* * u 
“ II s'sgitoit rt ae m> u..it nil* cease, rt • w ; 
luy Jadl.sa.iit pir t* ms Us rood .it* B u MW par e- 
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aora, de aorte qta'on le trouva unc foil qui baign- 
w dedans.” A sailor, during a fearful storm, is 
laid to have fallen with terror, and when taken up 
his whole body was covered with a bloody sweat 
< Willi ngen, p. 488). In the Melt n yet it Hi*U>i re 
(iii. 179), by bom Bouaventure d’Argon'ne, the case 
is ghen of a woman who suffered so much from this 
milady that, after her death, no blood was found 
in her veins. Another case, of a girl of 18 who 
suffered in the same way, is reported by Meaaporiti." 
s physician at Genoa, accompanied by the ohserva- 
tionsof VaUianeri, Professor of Medicine at Padun. 
k occurred in 1701 {Phil. Tram. No. 303, p. 
8144). There is still. however, wanted a well, 
authenticated instance in modem times, observed 
with all the care and ul tested by all the exactness 
«f later medical science. That given in Caspar’s 
Wud'tutckriJ't, 1&48. as having been observed by 
hr bchneukr, appears to be the most recent, and 
resembles the plienomeuon mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus (Lom/oti Med. Got., 1848, vol. ii. p. 853). 
lor further reference to authorities, see Copland’s 
l>ict. of Medicine , iu 72. W. A. W. 

SWINE ciidzir: Jj, tit t os , <rC»; x°* 9°* 

in N. T. : ins, Allusion will l*e found in the 

Mtile to tliese animals, both (1) in their domestic 
sad (3) in their wild state. 

.1) The flesh of swine was forbidden as food by 
the Levitical law (tav. xi. 7; Deut. xiv. 8); the 
shbarrttice which the Jews ns a nation had of it 
Kta* l« inferred from Is. lxv. 4, where some of tlie 
t'^htrous people are represented ns 11 eating swine's 
foil,” and as having the “ broth of abominable 
UI... 2 S in tlieir vessels; ” see also lxvi. 3, 17, and 2 
Ware, ri. 18, 19, in which passage we read that Elea- 
r »r. an aged sen be, when compelled by Antiochus 

rrrtite in his mouth swine's flesh, u spit it forth, 
rallier to die gloriously than to live stained 
«>th such an abomination.” 'llie use of swine’s 
flnh ru forbidden to tlie Egyptian priests, to 
viiooi, says Sir G. Wilkinson (Anc. Dyyjti. i. 322), 
- alove all meats it was particularly obnoxious ” 
m Herodotus, ii. 47 ; iEliaii, de Nat. Anim. x. 
14: Josephus, Contr. Apivn. ii. 14), though it was 
veasioiuiUy eaten by the people. The Arabians also 
«rra disallowed the use of swine's flesh (see Pliny, 
ruL //. A'. 52: Koran, ii. 175), as were also the 
I' MKuidans, ^Ethiopians, and other uatioiis of the 

No other reason for tlie command to abstain from 
r«.ue's flesh b given in the taw of Moses beyond 
i>« general one which forbade any of the marnnia- 
L as food which dkl not literally fulfill the terms 

• u* definition of a *• clean animal,” namely, that 
c vaa to le a cloven-footed ruminant. The pig, 
tarreferr, though it divides tue hoof, but does not 
dvw the cud, was to be considered ‘unclean ; and 
&i*equently, inasmuch as, unlike the ass and the 

• was in the time of the Kings, no use could be 
tade of the animal when alive, the Jews did not 
wied swine ((.actant. JrtsiiU iv. 17). It is, bow- 
«w, probable that dietetical considerations may 
ine influenced Mooes in his prohibition of swine's 

it b generally belie* ed that its use in hot 
~«btries is liable to induce cutaneous disorders; 
tetc* in a people liable to leprosy the necessity for 
us observance of a strict rule. u The reason of 
fee neat not being eaten was its unwbolesomenesa, 


• So tbs aasM Is given In tbs Philos. Than*. ; 
CbfeHot writes U ” II. Bnporitius.'’ 
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on which account it was forbidden to the * ews and 
Moslems ” (Sir G. Wilkinson's note in Kawlinsou’s 
Herodotus , ii. 47). Ham. Smith, however ( Kitbo’s 
Cycl. art. “Swine”), maintains that tliis reputed 
uuwbolesomeuess of swine's flesh boa been nmeh 
exaggerated ; and recently a writer in Colburn's* 
New Monthly May mint (July 1, 1862 . p. 266) 
lias endorsed this opinion. Other conjectures for 
tlie reason of the prohibition, which are more curi- 
ous than valuable, may be seen in Uochart ( llieivz. 
i. 806 , f.). Callistratus (apud Plutarch. Sympo*. 
iv. 5) suspected that the Jews did not use swiue’s 
flesh for tlie same reason which, he says, influenced 
tlie Egyptians, namely, that this animal was sacred, 
inasmuch ns by turning up the earth with its snout 
it first taught men the art of ploughing (see II©- 
chart, Uieroz. i. 806 , and a dissertation by Casael, 
entitled De Judaorum otiio i t nb.<tinentia a porcin i 
rj tuque causii, Magdeb. ; also Michnelis, Comnnnt. 
on the Laws of Moses, art. 203, iii. 230, Smith's 
trensl.)- Although the Jews did not breed swine, 
during tlie greater period of tlieir existence aa a 
nation, there can be little doubt that the heathen 
nations of Palestine used the flesh as food. 



Wild Boar. 


At the time of our Lord's ministry it would ap- 
pear that the Jews occasionaly violated the law of 
Moses with respect to swine's flesh. Whether 
“ the herd cf swine ” into which tlie devib were 
allowed to enter (Matt. viii. 32; Mnrk v. 13) were 
the property of tlie Jewish or Gentile inhabitants 
of ( iadara does not appear from tlie sacred narra- 
tive; but that the practice of keeping swine did 
exist amongst tome of the Jews seems dear from 
the enactment of the law of Hyrcanus, “ne cui 
porcum alere liceret” (Grotius, Annot. ad MntL I. 
c.). Allusion b made in 2 Pet. ii. 22 to the fond- 
ness which swine have for •• wallowing iu tlie mire; ’ 
this, it appears, was a proverbial expression, with 
which may be compared the “ nmica luto sus ” of 
Horace {Up. i. 2, 26). Solomon's comparison of a 
“jewel of gold in a swine's snout” to a “fair 
woman without discretion ” (Prov. xi. 22), and 
the expression of our tanl, “ neither cast ye youi 
pearb liefore swine,” are no obviously intelligible aa 
to render any remarks unnecessary. The transac- 
tion of the destruction of the herd of swine already 
alluded to, like the cursing of tlie barren fig-tree, 
has been the subject of most unfair cavil : it U well 
answered by Trench ( MirocUs , p. 173), who ol»- 
serves tliat “ a man ia of more tahie than manv 
swine ; ** besides which it must lie remeinlwred 
that it ia not neeresiry to suppose that our l^ord 
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•ewf th« devil* Into tlie swine. He merely permit- 
lid them to go, as Aquinas says, •* quod auLetn 
pnrci in tnare pnecipitati aunt non fuit operatic «ii- 
% ini tniraculi, sett opera tio daMiiomim e pcnnissione 
diviuA; ” and if tbrae tiadarrue villagers were Jews 
and owned the swine, tliey were rightly punished 
l>y the loss of that which thev ought not to have 
had at all. 

(2 ) The wild Iwor of the wood (Ps. Ixxx. 13) 
is the common .So* tcrafn which is frequently met 
with in the woody parts of Palestine, especially in 
Mount Tatar. I he allusion in the psalm to the 
injury the wild taar dues to the rineyards is well 
home out by fact. ** It is astonishing what 
havoc a wild taar is capable of effecting during a 
single night; what with euting and trampling un- 
der foot , he will destroy a vast quantity of grapes " 
(Hartley's Hegtaichtg in tj'i eece, p. 2J4). 

W. II. 

SWOHI). [A km a.] 

SYCAMINE TREE (<ru«dfuros: morta) is 
mentioned once only, namely, in l^ike xvii. 6, ** If 
yr had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye might 



rvy to this sycamine tree, He thou plucked up.” 
etc. ’Ihere is ik> re-.isou to douhl that llie ovk& 
uirot >• distinct from the avnou^paia of the came 
Evangelist ftii. 4 ' ( ^ V< iMiiKK |, although we learn 
from Pioacoridea li. 180 ) that this name was some- 
times given to the r rvnduopot The sycamine is 
the mul terry tree (.l/or»ra), as is evident from IH- 
jscmdr*. liieophnutus (//. P. ». 6 . § 1 ; 10 , 5 10 ; 
13 , J 4 . A*' 1 , and venous other (ireek writers; ere 
Celsius, i ‘ 288 . A form of the same word, 

<tk* auT]»x*, *• wt ill one of the names for the mub 

* • The si ar of this !rw msW ll s fitting emblem 
fhr the ftavtour • urc (Luke »»ll fli "Its ample 
girth. Its aiil*-*|*resd arms branching off from the jwr 
mt trunk only a ftrw fret from the ground. Its ennr- 
nx>u* mots, as thick as nun»*rou*. and as wide spread 
m.o the deep anti l«|nw as the braoehee evtrnd Into 
ta.* sir ib>»* made It th* ter» beat Ofe of Invtoct- 
Urf mcwIUs; la fboiuKiu, LtimU an L i •* , i -t. 


SYCAMORE 

tarry tree in Greece Hrldrri ‘ Y * t 
Gruchenlanth, Athen. 1862, p. 19. •* Micas alta 

l- mid M. nigra 1~ rj Moppd, Movpyrd, «nd Mee 
pyd, auch 2uxaur)rrjd — |seba*R. n/urv.— ed_~ 
Ifoth black, and white iiiullirrry Inert air com— 
in Syria and Palestine, and are largely cultivated 
there for the sake of supplying food to the aslcrpd- 
bra of the silk- worm, which srr bred in great nom- 
tara- The mullierry tire is too well known U> raw 
drr further remarks necessary. W. H. 

SYCAMORE (np,~tr, tiit mU : n« 

fiiyos- avHOfiuyta or avttonvpalm- in IW N. T : 
gycaimntu, worsts. JfcrlumU The Hebrew weed 
occurs in the O. T. only in the plural form war 
and once fern., Ps. lxxriii. 4? . and it is in the 
I. XX. always translated by the Creek wort! rv«« 
uiroi . The two Greek words occur only oner each 
in the N. T , ounduiyoi (l.uke xrii. 6t. and rrar 
vp*a (Luke xix. 4). Although it may ta aim »- 
tnl that the t yen mine is property, and in l ake 
xvii. 6, the mulberry , and the t yen mar* the Jfy 
mulbrrry, or sycamore- fig ( Fins sycnmnrws i, »K 
the Litter is the tree generally referred to in the O 
T. t and called by the LXX. yycnmhte, a* 1 Ki_ 
27; 1 Chr. xxvii. 28; Ps Ixiviii. 47; Am eil- 14- 
I Hoacorides expressly says 2u*6nopotr, trio* &« col 
TOi'TO avnduiyoy \4yovei, Db. i. cap IW- Ccm- 
| .ire Gewiiiua, Thri ving Utl p 1476 6; Wue, 
litch. ii. 65 If; Koseuni Her, Abrrfh umgkw*l+, Ll 
iv. $ 281 If.; Celsius, llitivb. i. 310. 

The syottuorr, or fy-mulbrrry (from riser, 

| f>jy and n6por, mulbrtry ), is in Egypt sod Pair*, 
tine a tree of grrat importance and very extee« •* 
n*e. It attains the size of a walnut tree, has wide 
•I >r.- fling brandies, and aftvda a deHgbtfkl abode • 
(hi this account it ’it frequently pbuitod by tb 
way tides. Its leaves are heart- shapnl, downs <m 
the under side, and fragrant The fruit gr o ws d* 
rectly from the trunk itself on little ‘prigs, sod *», 
clusters like the grape To make it eatable. ewrh 
fruit three or four days lefnre gathering. must u 
is said, ta punctured with a sharp tnatrunsrot t 
tiic fingernail. Comp Theophrastus, fM i ( *• 
ri m. i. 17. $ 9: Uigt PL iv. 2, f I; Ittny. // 
S vm 7. PonfcAL larger. PI ml. pL 18S- TWi 
was the original empluvment «>f tl»e pr>tpbei \ 
as be sa\% mi. U> H a ss rlq ni-' P 

L lid IT'.'. ‘ t’ - [ • ' * 

pretty well ; when quite ripr it is soft, waters 
somewhat swert, with a very little portko «f an 
It appears. Howe ve r , tbm a 
» 

much of the fruit ** Hie tree,*’ llaaaeiquMt odds. 
i« wounded or cut b\ the n.b.ibitAiits at tWtlw 
f . r » 1 1 ! • • : • ■ t . . • . . t 

I I 

and inward structure it resenildas the foe. cod Hawn 
its name Ihe tree is always verdant and kn» 
fruit several times in the year without leug ess* 
• ■ ■ I : • i - .i t-f l 

the trrr. though very porous, is evcerdincly dors' W 

rum mufolU MT Ini IWf 




r . U [.p.-*-» thr Mramlur sd.I lyfiows W 

»«* on* sn 4 thr asm* It 

Amos says of hlnvsrlf h* was 
l.\ X « i ifwr <rv« 4 M«ra tulf nl’rrt* • l| 

• » ullrr of the fruit f.w th# (Hirpnw a# fSpaaCs^ 9 
l- th* vvn «arvl useC by ' 
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8Y0HAR 

Egyptian mammy coffins, which ore mode of it, are 
wiQ perfectly sound after an entombment of tbou- 
oixta of years. It was much used for doors, and 
luge furniture, such as solas, tables, and chairs." 
So great was the value of these trees, that David 
appointed for them in his kingdom a special over- 
«cr, as he did for the olives (l Chr. xxvii. 28): 
and it is mentioned as one of the heaviest of Egypt's 
mkmiti— , that her sycamores were destroyed by 
(Ps. Ixrviii. 47). That which is called 
u earners in N. America, the Occidental pl><ne or 
btdkm-tcood tree, has no resemblance whatever to 
the sycamore of the Bible; the name is also applied 
to s species of maple (the Acer pgeutfo-pl <l>nuu or 
Fnise-plane), which is much used by tun ers and 
uiDvrighU.* ^ ^ 



Pic** syrottionu. 


SY'CHAR l%v X dp in S A C D; but Rec. 
Test Xndo with B: S ichor ; but Codd. Am. and 
KdU. Sychar: Syriac, Socar). A place named 


• Baa Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, il. 110, Load. 
IBt n for coffins boxes, tables, doors, and other 
Sheets which req aired large end thick planks, for idols 
sad wooden stators, the sycamore was principally era- 
Wa g ed ; and from the quantity discovered in the tombs 
aleae, it Is evident that the tree wa a cultivated to a 
|au extent.” Don. however, believed that the mum- 
T m e w of Che Egyptians were made of the wood of 
(he Centm myrm, a tree which furnishes the Sebesten 
ptaam. There can be no doubt, how e ver, that the 
wssd of the Frews syeomoru* was extensively used in 
mrims day*. The dry climate of Egypt might have 
hel p ed to have preserved the timber, which most have 
^e vmhmbie la a country where large timber- trees 
merasea. 
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only in John iv. 5. It is specified ss a city of 
Samaria, called Sychar, near the ground which 
Jacob gave to Joseph hit son; and there was the 
well of Jacob.” 

Jerome believed that the name waa merely a 
copyist's error for Sycbem ; but the unanimity of 
the MSS. is sufficient to dispose of this supposition. 

Sychar was either a name applied to the town of 
Shecbetn, or it was an independent place. 1. The 
first of these alternatives is now almost universally 
accepted. In the words of Dr. Robinson (BtbL Ret, 
ii. 290), 44 In consequence of the hatred which ex- 
isted between the Jews and the Samaritans, and in 
allusion to their idolatry, the town of Sichem re- 
ceived, among the Jewish common people, the by- 
name Sychar.” This theory may be correct, but 
the only support which can lie found for it is the 
very imperfect one afforded by a passage in Isaiah 
(xxviii. 1, 7), in which the prophet denounces the 
fcphraimitet as slriccdrtm — drunkards; ” and by 
a passage in Habakkuk (ii. 18) in which the words 
mdrth sheker , “ s teacher of lies,” are supposed to 
contain an allusion to Moreh, the original name of 
tlie district of Shechem, and to the town itself. 
But this is surely arguing in a circle. And had 
Much a nickname been applied to Shechem so habit- 
ually as its occurrence in St. John would seem to 
imply, there would be some traoe of it in those 
passages of the Talmud which refer to the Samari- 
tans, and in which every term of opprobrium and 
ridicule that can be quoted or invented is heaped 
ou them. It may be affirmed, however, with cer- 
tainty that neither in Targum nor Talmud is there 
any mention of such a thing. Ughtfoot did not 
know of it The numerous treatises on the Sa- 
maritans are silent about it, and recent close search 
has failed to discover it 

Presuming that Jacob's well was then, where it 
is now shown, at the entrance of the valley of- 
Ndldus , Shechem would be too distant to answer 
to the words of St John, since it must have keen 
more than a mile off. 

44 A city of Samaria called Sychar, near to the 
plot of ground which Jacob gave to Joseph ” — 
sorely these are hardly the terms in which such a 
place as Shechem would be described ; for though it 
was then perhaps at the lowest ehb of its fortunes, 
yet the tenacity of places in Sy ria to name and 
fame is almost proverbial. 

There is not much force in the argument that 
St Stephen uses the name Sycbem in speaking of 
Shechem, for he is recapitulating the ancient hie- 
tory, and the names of the Old Testament narrative 
(in the LXX. form ) would come most naturally to 
his mouth. But the earliest Christian tradition, in 
the persons of Eusebius and the Bordeaux Pilgrim 
— both in the early port of the 4th century — 
discriminates Shechem from Sychar. Eusebios 
( 0 no mast . 2v X df) end A ov(d) says that Sychar 


b • Trench states after Robinson (see BibL Res. ft 
290), that ,f There are do sycamores now in the Plain 
of Jericho ” ( Studies in the Gospel, p 264, Amer. ed). 
But Tristram (Land of Israel , p. 600) says: “ Hew 
(near Jericho) was a fine old a> earner© fig-tree, perhape 
a lineal descendant, and nearly the last, of that lots 
which Zaechaeus climbed.” In his Nat . Hist, of Uu 
BMs, p. 399, he says that this tree " Is very easy to 
climb, with its short trunk and its wide lateral 
branches forking out in all directions ; and would 
naturally be selected by Zacchseus (Luke xix. 4) as 
the moet accessible position from which to obtain e 
vtew of oar Lord as he passed *’ U 
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m in front of the city of Neapolis; and, again, 
that it lay l.y the side of Iaiza, which was " three 
miles from Neapolis. Sychem, on the other band, 
be places in tlie sulmrtts of Neapoli* by the tomb 
of Joseph. The Hordea ux Pilgrim describes Se- 
ehim ns at the foot of the mountain, and as con- 
taining Joseph’s monument 6 and plot of ground 
t ri/i '). Ami he Uien proceeds to say that a thou- 
sand paces tlience wss the place called Sechar. 

Aim! notwithstanding all that has Iwen said of 
the predilection of Orientals for the water of certain 
springs or wells (Porter, //om/zWA. p. 342), it doe* 
sppear remarkable, when the very large number of 
sources in j\\i/Via itself is rememlwred, that a 
woman should hare left them ami come out a dis- 
tance of more than a mile. On the other hand, 
we need not suppose that it was her habit to do so; 
M may have been a casual visit. 

2. In favor of Sychar hating been an independ- 
ent place is the fret that a village named 'A$knv 

^ still exists e at the southeast foot of 

KT.nl. al«>nt northeast of the Well of Jacob, and 
alwvtt half a mile from it Whether this is tl»e 
rillv.-c >i II tided to hy Kusehius, and Jerome, and the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, it ts itn|>oft*iMe to tell. The 
earliest notice of it which the writer has been able 
to discover is in Quarrsmius (/ /«< •«/«/«*, ii. 808 b). 
It is uncertain if he is speaking of himself or 
quoting Brooming. If the litter, he had a different 
.*• pv from that which is published.** It is an im 
l^rtvnt jMiint, l*ecause there is a difference of more 
tl» in four centuries between the two, Bmcardu* 
haring written nlont 128 f ). and Qiiaresmins al*mt 
The statement is, that “on the left of the 
well.'’ i r. on the north, as Geri/itn has just I een 
tju.ken of as on tl»e right, 44 is a Large city 
«*• rwtoti). but deserted ami in rums which is be- 
lies rd to have l>eru the ancient Sicliem. . . . The 
nnthrs told me that they called the place !tfar." 

\ village like 'Athftr* answers much more ap- 
propriitely to the casual description of St. John 
than to large and to venerable a place as Slwchetu. 

On the other hand tliere is an etymological dif- 
ficulty in tl>e way of this identification. 'Afbn- 
begins with the letter '.4m. which Sycliar does not 
•pfwar to h:ne cont. lined : a letter loo ttuhbom and 
enduring to Is* eas.ly either dropjied or assumed in 
a name. [I tut tee p 21*71) #», tb. * — A ] 

In favor of tlte theory that Si char waa a “nick- 
oime ** of Shecheiu, it thould not he overlooked 
that St John nppears always to use the expression 
Ar>ou#rot, ** rnlled,” to denote a soubriquet or 
title U>me bv place or ficrson in addition to the 
name, or to attach it to a place remote and little 
Lnotn. Instance* of the former practice are si 
Jo, xx. 24, six. 13, 17; of the latter, si M. 

I i considemtions fiaie I een slated not so 
■•imcIi with tlte hope of lending to any conclusion 
of the nln titv ofSirhtr. which seems hojtelews, aa 
with tie desire to al»ow that the ordinary esjJana- 


Uon is not nearly to obvious as It Is usualy ommmmi 
to be. [Shkciikm, at the end.] G. 

SY'CHEM (2ux^M : Slt'brm ; Cod. Amo*. 
Sychem). Tlie Creek form of the word Sher hem, 
tl*e name of tlie well-known city of t'entrel P*iew- 
tine. It occurs in Acta % ii M only I be n.ti* 
interest of the passage rest* on it* rontaii <••; two 
of tlmse numerous and singular vrtrivfioiis f r *' tb* 
early history, as told in the reiitateneh. with ■ t i-b 
the s|>eecli of St. Stephen ^aloumls [Srniis> ] 
Ibis single verse exhibits an add. t. on to. si*l a 
discrepancy from, the earlier arcom.t 1 1 Lb* 
[Kitriarchs are said in it to hair I wen I urwt *X 
Sychcni. whereas in the O. T. I hi* i* relatel U* 
Itones of Joseph alone (Josh. xxiv. 32'. >2 Tb* 
sepulchre at Sy client is said to have Iwen I -wight 
from Kmmor by Abraham; wliems in ti.e <) l. 
it was the cave of Mnch|>elah at Kir) tth ar'a whek 
Abrmliam bought and made into Ins sepulchre, and 
Jacol» who I •ought the plot of ground at >i»ee)wt» 
from llamor (ties*, xxxiii. ID). In neither of the** 
cases is there any doubt of tlie antlienticitv of lb* 
present Greek text, nor bat any explanation twwa 
put forward which arlequately meets the ditfimfcy 

— if difficulty it be. That no attempt should haws 

I «een made to reconcile tlie numerous and ol « ->us 
discrepancies contained in the speech of M. Step**** 
by altering the MSS. is mimrkaMe, and a ca'tsr of 
great thankfulness. Thankfulness Iwcans* *e are 
thus pennitted to |iossess at once a proof that it w 
pDwil le to he as thoroughly inspired hv tie ^inr.t 
of God as was Stephen on this ami irt 

ha\e remained ignorant or forgetful of u r > tc *Vta. 

— and a l-rund ami conspicuous ae-ad to tl»e m .r;»- 
|iortniice of such slight variations in tbr different 
accounts of tlie sacred hitlorv, as long aa lie gen- 
eral tenor of tlie wliole remains harmonious. 

A bastard variation of tlie name >ycl*rm. named?, 
StrifOf, is found, and its people are mehtju*<#d 
as — 

SY'CHEM ITE, THE (rb» lvx<» //«*»« i, 
in Jud. v. 16. This passage is remarkjli* for r? .if 
the in habitants of bliechem an independent 
among the tribes of the country who were disp*. 
sessed at the conquest. (j. 

• 8YCOMORE, originally and propi-Hv a* 
written in the A- V. [Sycamom*-] IL 

8YEXU8 (SenAat; [Yat. q rvrsfri ] Ahx 
HtnntAof ’• mii. in Vulg.)— Jtiitu 3 (1 h*lr. I i; 
comp. 2 ( hr. xxxv. 8). [The A. V. ed 1011 rasdi 
44 silus.’*] 

SYE'NE, properly Shve.mii (77^1^ [** ^ 
km]: 2irf|nf ; (Alex. 2*wnt, Iwoenf ] a 

town of Fgypt on the frontier of • nth i* T J >> - to. 
Die prophet h^zeknl speaks of tlw de*4at>« of 
Kgipl “from Migdol to Seveneh. evevi ui. to tha 
lorder of ( u*h *' (xxix 10), and of Us )«nng 

d.nin 44 front Migdol to Sevenrh “ (ixx 6 M g-** 
w as on tlie eastern Imrder [AIii.imm ], ard Vine* 
i* thus rightly iilentifinl with the town i4 *•(?#. 
which was si ways the last town of .« i 4 « 



• The trit of Eusebius nsdi # _ 9 milws ; but this 

e ronvrtrd b» Jer.ene to 3 I • Th# Wfcnttty of Askar with !*jehar Is »•*> 

*> The ttsiib or n.ouumre! alluled to In thee* two ; by Dr Tliomwo (fjumti emd /e.4. cfe S*tl . ws«J S* 
pMMp* ti.ust ha?* ore u pled the p^ire of the Mawirtn | Mr. Miliums in the /kt n/ bur in. (U ? 

Somb of now shown at the foot of Gehoui, oot I K*«1J, U***k tv 2M. v 346 3* Au*;. ; 'riSiss 

frr from th? swat |»l? of A'aUxs 


f Dr Ibwn. In 7s>i*'hr-ti *Ar D M O ilv. fflt 
Yan J* Yetd# < A* f P II Jttb proposes ' AUnr a* tb# 
nsUre t*l ire of Juda* Iseariot 

• prrtkips this b on* of thv variation* apokao of by 
ItobtuKM 01 6»k 


t •<■*>! . «/w 1 1 i, p l»© f . t wpsrr ( 

t*"K- mg (lmJUf, p lUb f , o«ty r r~. 

f-4 p 163 f — A J 

/ These are exan.lned at great bwgth, a*4 «Aa^ 
orals ly reeooeihii. in th* Afrer T»»nsr*#*i «f 
TV onto worth, 1800, pf 66 6© 
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8YNAGOOUE 

Mk, though at one time included in tbe nome 
Nabia. Its ancient Egyptian name b SUN 
(Bragsch, Geoyr. Insckrifl. i. 155, tab. 1., No. 65), 

(named in the Coptic COT AH, 0611011, 
and the Arabic Astron. The modem town is 
•tightly to the north of the old site, which is marked 
by an interesting early Arab burial ground, covered 
with remarkable tombstones, having inscriptions 
b tbe Cu6c character. Champollion suggests tlie 
CA, causally, 0THJ1, OTeil, 
“ to open,* 4 as though it signified tbe opening or key 
of Etf\pt (L' gryj.tr, i. 101-160), and tliis is the 
Bean in ' of the hieroglyphic name. R. S. P. 

8YNAGOGUE {.'%uvarywy4) ' Synngogo). It 
Bty le well to note at the outset tbe points of con- 
tact between tbe history and ritual of the syna- 
gogues of the .lews, and the facts to which the 
inquires of the lliliical student are principally 
directed. (1.) They meet ua as the gre*t charac- 
teristic institution of tbe later phase of JudaLm. 
More even than tb* Temple and Its services, In the 
time of which the N. T. treats, they at once repre- 
sented and determined the religious life of the 
(2.) We cannot separate them from the 
most intimate connect'd] with our Ixird's life and 
mbbtry. Iii them He worshipped in his youth, 
sad in bis manhood. Whatever we can learn of 
the ritual which tlien prevailed tells us of a worship 
which He recognized and sanctioned; which for 
that reason, if for no other, though, like the state- 
ficr sen d ee s of tlie Temple, it was destined to pass 
sway, is worthy of our respect and honor. They 
were the scenes, too, of no small portion of his 
work. In them were wrought some of his mightiest 
work* of boiling (Mark i. 23: Matt. xii. 9; Uike 
xm. 11). In them were spoken some of the most 
glorious of his recorded words (Luke iv. 16; John 
ri. 59); many more, beyond all reckoning, which 
m not recorded (Matt. iv. 23, xiii. 54; John xviii. 
ID, etc., etc.). (3.) There are the questions, lead- 
iagus lock to a remoter post: In what did the 
wnbip of tbe synagogue originate? what type was 
it ia tended to reproduce? what customs, alike in 
nature, if not in name, served as the starting-point 
hr it? (4.) The synagogue, with all that be- 
b aged to it, was connected with tbe ftiture as well 
■ with tbe post. It was tbe order with which tbe 
Iret Christian believers were moat familiar, from 
which they were most likely to take the outlines, 
« even tbe details, of the worship, organization, 
(ww auan t of their own society. Widely divergent 
re the two words and the things they represented 
Amnh became, tbe Eeclesia had its sUrting- 
paiat in the Synagogue. 

Keeping these points in view, it remains to deal 
with the subject in a somewhat more formal manger. 
I. .Vmsie. — (1.) The Aramaic equivalent 

K.HT33 first appears in the Targnm of Onkeloa 

re a substitute for the Hebrew 7TJJ ( = cougre- 
pdiou) in the Pentateuch (Leyrer, i U infr.). The 
■ore precise local designation, 1*1033 H fT21 
(Bdk kft- Cmneseth = House of gathering), lie- I 
hags to a yet later date. This is, in itself, tolerably 
rivmg evidence that nothing precisely answering 
h the later synagogue was recognized before the 
Ua. If it bad been, the name was quite as likely 
fe hare been perpetuated as the thing. 

(2.) The awed ervr ay vyfi. not unknown in das- 
hti Grech (Thuc. ii. 18, Plato, HrpttbL 626 !>.), i 
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became prominent in thaf of tbe Hellenists, it 
appears in tbe LXX. as the translation of not leas 
tluui twcuty-one Hebrew words in which the idea 
of a gathering is implied (Tromm. CimcordanL*.v.). 
With most of these we have nothing to do. Twc 
of them are more noticeable. It is used 130 time* 

for where the prominent idea is that of an 

appointed meeting (Gesenius, s. r.), and 23 times 
tor bnn, a meeting coiled together, and therefore 
more commonly translated in the LXX. by f«- 
KKrjola. In one memorable paasage (l*rov. v. 14), 
tlie two word*, fexAipria and auvayory-f], destined 
to have such divergent histories, to bo representa- 
tives of such contrasted systems, appear in cloee 
juxtaposition. In the books of the Apocrypha the 
word, as in those of tbe O. T.. retains its general 
meaning, and is not used specifically for any recog- 
nized place of worship. For this tlie received phrase 
seems to be rSwot wpoce i/ygr (1 Mace. iii. 46, 
3 Msec. vii. 20). In tlie N. T. f however, tbe local 
meaning is the dominant one. Sometimes the word 
is applied to the tribunal which was connected with 
or rat in the synagogue in the narrower sense 
(Matt x. 17, xxiii. 34: Mark xiii. 9; Luke xxi. 12. 
xii. 11). Within tbe limits of tbe Jewish Ciiuruh 
it perlisps kept its ground as denoting the fine* of 
meeting of the Christian brethren (Jas. ii. 2). It 
seems to have been claimed by tome of the pseudo- 
.ludaizing, half-Gnostic sects of tbe Asiatic churches 
for their meetings (Rev. ii. 9j. It wai not alto- 
gether obsolete, as applied to Christian meetings, 
in the time of Ignatius (A/9, ad Troll, c. 5. a*l 
Tolyc. c. 3). Even in Clement of Alexandria tbe 
two words appear united as they had done in the 
LXX. (frl r))v cruvaywy))* finrAiprlar, SI rout. vi. 
p. 633). Afterwards, when the chasm between Ju- 
daism and Qhriscianity became wider, Christian 
writers were fond of dwelling on the meanings of 
tlie two words which practically represented them, 
and showing how far the Synagogue was excelled 

1 hy the Kcclesia (August. Eunrr. in Ps. lxxx. ; 
Trench, Synonyms of N. T. $ i.). The cognate 
word, however, <rvra£<*, was formed or adopted in 
its place, and applied to the highest act of worship 
snd communion for which Christians met (Suicer, 
Thes. a. v.; [Sophocles, (Jr. Lex. a. v.]). 

II. flistory. — (1.) Jewish writers have claimed 
for their synagogues a very remote antiquity. In 
well-nigh every place where tlie phrase “ before the 
l-ord ” appears, they recognize in it a known 
sanctuary, a fixed place of meeting, and therefore 
a synagogue (Vitringa, De Syniy. pp. 271 et srq.). 
Tlie Targnm of Onkeloe finds in Jacob's “ dwelling 
in tents ” (Gen. xxv. 27) his attendance at a syna- 
gogue or house of prayer. That of Jonathan finds 
them in Judg. v. 9, and in “ the exiling of assem- 
blies ” of Is. i. 13 (Vitringa, pp. 271-315). 

(2.) Apart from these far-fetched interpretations, 
we know too little of the life of Israel, !*otb before 
and under the monarchy, to lie able to say with 
certainty whether there was anything at nil corre- 
sponding to the synagogues of later date. On the 
one hand, it is prolmMe that if new moons and 
Sablisths were observed at all, they must hare 1 «rn 
attended by some celebration apart from, ns well as 
at, tbe Taliernacle or the Temple (l 8nm. xx. .*»: 

2 K. iv. 23) On the other, to far as we find 
traces of such local worship, it seems to have fallen 
too readily into a fetich-religion, sacrifices toephoJ*. 
and trraphim (Judg. viiL 27, xvii. 5) in groves and 
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m bigh-pkees, offering* nothing bat a oontnst to 
the M reasottable service." the prayers, psalms, in- 
struction in the Law, of the later synagogue. The 
special mission of the Priests and Invites under 
Jelioshapliat (2 ('hr. xvii. 7-9) shows that there 
waa no ivguLtr provision for reading the “ book of 
tlie law ol the Lord ** to the people, and makes it 
probable that even the rule which prescribed tliat it 
should be read once every seven yean at the feast 
of Tabernacles had fallen into disuse (l>eut xxxi. 
10). With the rise of the prophetic order we 
trace a more distinct though still a partial approxi- 
mation. Wherever there waa a company of such 
prophets there must have been a life analogous in 
many of its features to that of the later Ksseue* ! 
and Tbernpeutw, to that of the armtbin and mon- 
asteries of Chr.stemlom. In the abnormal state of 
the |M>lity of Israel umler Samuel, Uiey appear to 
have aimed at purifying tlie worship of the high- 
places from idolatrous associations, and met on 
Axed days for sacrifice and psalmody (1 Sain. ix. 
13, x. 5). The sce.ie in 1 Sam. xix. 20-24 indi- 
cates that the meetings were open to any worship- 
prrs who might choose to come, as well as to *• the 
sons of the |»ro| diets,” the brothers of the order 
themselves- l-ater on in tlie time of Klisba the 
qoest.oo of the Miunammite's husband (2 K. iv. 23 , 
•* Wlierehare wilt tlmu go to biiu (the propliet) to- 
day ? It is nedlter i as muon nor sabbath," implies 
frequent periodical gathering*. in*tituted or perhaps 
revived by KJijah and his *ucoc*s»or*, as a means of 
sustaining the religious life of the northern king- 
dom, and counteracting the prevalent idolatry. The 
date of Pa. Ixxiv. is too uncertain for us to draw any 
inference as to the nature of the u synagogues of 

God •• (bn '15PQ, meeting- places of God), which 
the invaders are represented as destroying (v. 8). 
It nuv haie Iwlmiged to t lit* time of the Assyrian 
or ( li.dda*:ni invasion (Yitringa, Stjn pp. 3‘JG- 
4 05). It has l«en referred to that of the Mai ca- 
bers (l*e Wette, Pvdmtn, in loc.), or to an inter- 
mediate pri iod when Jerusalem was taken and the 
land Lnd waste by the army of Kagoees, under Ar- 
taxerxes II. (Kwald, /*otf. Biuh. ii. 358). ’Hie 
•* assembly of the elders," in Ps. evii. 32, leaves us 
m like uncertain tv. 

(3.) 1 'tiring the exile, in the al*evance of the' 
Trn»|J«* - worship, the meetings of devout Jews 
pr>l tally became more systematic (Yitringa, />«• 
.Syw <>/. pp. 413 42.': Jost, Judrnthum, i. 108, 
llomilius, Ik Sytvyg. in l*g*d'"i* TU<*. xsi ), 1 
and must hate h»l(«rd forward tlie change which 
•l>pears so conspicuously at the time of the Krtnm. , 
Tlie irjiratrd mention of gntiicring* of tlie ciders 
of Israrl. tilling l^-tore tlie pmphet Kxekirl. snd 
heanng In* word (It. tin. 1. lit. 1, xx. 1. xxxiii. 

• I). implies the transfer to the land of the captiv- 
ity of tl*e custom thit had originated in tin* schools 1 
of tlie prophet*, t me remark t' le |ns*»gc may 
•'on lam a im*r» distinct reference to them. 
Those win* still mooned in Jerusalem taunted the 
pmpliel ami Ins coni|*anums with thnr exile, as 1 
outcasts from tlie l leasing* of the sanctuary. “ Get j 

s Th* ( <«s»e U not without tu difflf ult*s. Ths 
iot«r|ir»U'i.x) (i««n iUi*f !• supported by t(.s LXX , I 
Vulg . *i>J 4 V It Is n.nArme*! bt the general mm- I 
ant.Kj of J*»Uh Intrrprrft-ni iVatablus. in Oil 
In loco, (slmrt, • v >s'"U-(»j«r | Ths other render- i 
mg* icouip K«aid aud Ko*entii<iH*r, m lae |. ** I will 
Ur to tnmi a Mnriusn . U *e a tittle Unis,'' or " In • 
suk in enure, fi«t a iso as'isUcUir} loaning The [ 


ye far from the Lord; onto us ■ ibis k»d gi *ra m 
a possession." The prophet s answer t*. itst a 
waa not so. Jehovah waa aa truly with th— m 
their *• lit tie aanctuary ” aa He Lul I era in Cto 
Temple at Jerusalem. Ills presence, not the owt- 
ward glory, was itself the sanctuary . xt- 14. 
16). 4 * 'Hie whole history of Kara prvwupfawes lb* 
habit of solemn, pml aldy of periodic na^Kuvcs 
(Kzr. viii. 15; Neh. viii. 2, ix. I; Zecb »u 5 
To that period accordingly we may aUrd-ute the 
revival, if not the institution of TW 

“ ancient days ” of which St. James speaks Veto 
xv. 21 ) may, at least, go hack so Car. Amu-.:** 
K wald's theory aa to the date and omssMMi U Ps. 
Ixxiv., there must, at some sulwequrnt r*v>*l. Lste 
been a great destruction of the bmkin.gv and a 
consequent suspension of the service*. It sa. at 
any rate, striking tkat they are not in any way 
prominent in the Maccaluean liL%i«*ry, eitiirr a* •*- 
jtvts of attack, or rally ing points uf dr'ruue, ur 
we are to see in the gatlwring of the prr*rei-u™J 
Jews at Maapha (Miz|«h) as at a ** pkscr warre 
they prayed siforetime ui Israel *’ 1 1 M*cc m 4< . 
not only a reminiscence of its old gl<>r> as a b<*t 
place, hut tl>e continuance of a more remit cuse^en 
When that stniggle was over, there apfwars Ks*e 
been a freer development of what may lw railed ike 
svnsgogue parochial sydem among tl*e Jews 
Palestine and other coiintnea. Tlie iiiflon of 
John Hyrcanus, tlie growing power of the Poan 
seea, the aulhority of tl»e >ciil<*. the exxtuiis. 
probably, of the Jews ol the *♦ disj>cr*>**n * 
tringa. p 42tt), would nil t-md in tlie uue dirertMia. 
Well-nigh every town «*r vilhge hvd its o*w <w 
more synagtiguee Where tl>e Jew* were n** r* 
suffkient numbers to he able to erect a. d til » 
building, there waa the wpoctvx^' ** 1^"^ ** 
prayer, sometimes ojwn. s»»mrtimr* cu»rrv«i m. 
commonly by a mini ng strr.im or in the »» rs. 
ill which devout Jrw» and pn"*«l>trv n-e* to 
ship, ami, perhaps, to read ( A u m 13. «^s 
Ant. xiv. 10, 23; Juven. m 2 Ml * !vwiw- 

time* the term wpoctvx^ ( = *1*2 was 

applied even to an actual synagogue (Jew. I«t t 

54 ). 

(4.) It is hardlv pn«ii.le to mrrestinsto the 

influence of the system tbu« dr\ Io W •* 
rnav ascrilw the tenacity wild wl'wli. s/bf toe 
Maccalijean stniggla, the Jews ullM-re«l to toe re- 
ligion of their father*, and never again ndspMd 
into idolatry. The pe«t> were mm in dangw 
of forgetting the Ijiw, and tl*e evlimal cni iosjkws 
that 1 mdgrd It round. If p !gr inagew were W»J 
made to Jerusalem at tie* gT^.u the ha>ttaa« 

religion of tiie Jews in, and yet iimrt *d PaW 
tine, was connected mu* h nn re intnusirfv w ti 
the svnagogtie than with the leu. pie Its **»;«». 
eilifving devotion, in winch muni and h*^rt n**! 
alike enter, attracted the lw-ai|*f«« shn 

might have l«en re;ir|lc*l bv tbe var * 

the Temple, or would cert»ndi have l em dn»«w 
from it unless tliey c«>uUI make up tbr*r h.ioafts I* 
submit to circumciaioii (Acts iu 3V 

lanfusfe of ths later J»*» tpr the t e e» * mm- 
tuarr “ to the ar4-«od of th» *<nv;-rsi 

4 Wi ms» trace perhaps to this jT bra* 

tW*s, like Ids ' eacri foot* im«»« " of Jav .to* •* 
13, the reappearance, fnml from tu oU ab<e <esw ■■ 
of the sltarhmeot of ibe Jews So the w «w *hS | rf 
groves, of toe cbsru ehi*-i» tel th#ei to Ss* **•* 
under " every grweu Uee ,l U *v4 5 . Jer 1 2j, 
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PB09KLTTKS). Hare too, as in the cognate order 
of the Scribes, there was an influence tending to 
diminish and ultimately almost to destroy the 
sothority of the hereditary priesthood. The ser- 
vices of the synagogue required no sons of Aaron; 
gave them nothing more than a complimentary 
precedence. [Priests; Scribes.] The way was 
silently prepared for a new and higher order, which 
should rise in 4 * the fullness of time ” out of the 
decay and aladition of both the priesthood and the 
Temple. In another way too the synagogues every- 
where prepared the way for that order. Not 
44 Moses " only, but 44 the Prophets ” woe read in 
them every Sabbath-day, and thus the Messianic 
hopes of l*r.id, the expectation of a kingdom of 
Heaven, were universally diffused. 

III. Structure. — (1.) The size of a synagogue, 
like that of a church or chapel, varied with tlfe 
population. We have no reason for believing that 
there were any Axed laws of proportion for its di- 
mensions, like tliose which are traced in the Taber- 
nacle and the Temple. Its position was, however, 
determinate. It stood, if possible, on the highest 
ground, in or near the city to which it belonged. 
Failing this, a tall pole rose from the roof to render 
it conspicuous (I^eyrer, *. v. Synag. in Herzog's 
/UMtLhnrtfk/.). And its direction, too, was fixed. 
JenMaletit was the KiUeh of Jewish devotion. The 
synagogue was so constructed, that the worshippers 
m they entered, and as they prayed, looked toward 
it" (Vitringa, pp. 178, 457). The building was 
commonly erected at the cost of the district, 
whether by a church-rate levied for the purpose, 
•w by free gifts, must remain uncertain (Vitringa, 
p 239). Sometimes it was built by a rich Jew, 
or even, as in laike \ii 5, by a friendly proselyte. 
In the liter stages of eastern Judaism it was often 
'-reeled, like tl»e mosques of Mohammedans, near 
Uie tonilw of famous Knbbis or holy men. When 
the building was finished it was set apart, as the 
leraple had been, by a special prayer of dedication, 
from that time it had a consecrated character. 
The common acts of life, eating, drinking, reckon- 
ing up accounts, were forbidden in it. No one 
•s to pass through it as a short cut. Even if it 
reined to be used, the building was not to be ap- 
pfced to any base purpose — might not be turned, 
« g. into a bath, a laundry, or a tannery. A 
► T a per stood outside the door that men might rid 
themselves, before they entered, of sny thing that 
would be defiling (l^eyrer, /. <*., and Vitringa). 

(%) In the internal arrangement of the syna- 
C ague we trace an obvious analogy, mulct tit mu- 
t mi, s, to the type of the Tabernacle. At the 


* Um practice of a fixed Kibleh ( «= direction) in 
paper was clearly very ancient, and commended itself 
to MOM special necessities of the eastern character. 
It Pa. uvitl., ascribed to David, we have probably 
the earliest trace of it (De Wette, in loe.). It is recog. 
■W is the dedication prayer of Solomon (1 K viU. 
9. i mL >. It appears as a fixed rule in the devotions 
«f Daniel (Dan. vi. 10). It was adopted afterwards 
by Mohammed, and the point of the Kibleh, after 
■et lingering reverence to the Holy City, transferred 
from Jernsslmn to the Kaaba of Meoca. The early 
• tiirtha practice of prating toward the east ludi- 
msm a like fimttng, and probably originated in the 
adoption by the churches of Europe and Africa of 
the s ir n r tare of tho synagogue. The position of the 
star la thorn chore hee rested on a Uke analogy. The 
table of Um Lord, hearing witness of the blood of the 
Xew Coeoaaat, took the place of the Ark which con- 
tained the Uv that was the groundwork of tho Old. 
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upper or Jerusalem end stood the Ark, the ahtot 
which, like the older sod more sacred Ark, oott- 
fined the book of the Law. It g»ve to that end 

the name and character of a sanctuary ( V^VT). 

The same thought was sometimes expressed by its 
being called after the name of Aaron (Buxtotf, 
Synag. Jud. ch. x.), and was developed still further 
in the name of Cophereth, or Mercy-seat, given to 
the lid, or door of the chest, and in the VeU which 
hung before it (Vitringa, p. 181). This part of 
the synagogue was naturally the place of honor. 
Here were the irpturoKaBebpieu, after which Phari- 
sees and Scribes strove so eagerly (Matt, xxiii. 6), 
to which the wealthy and honored worshipper was 
invited (James ii. 2, 3). Here too, in front of the 
Ark, still reproducing the type of the Tabernacle, 
was the eight- branched lamp, lighted only on the 
greater festivals. Besides this, there was one lamp 
kept burning perpetually. Others, brought by d i- 
vout worshippers, were lighted at the beginning of 
the Sabbath, L e. oa Friday evening (Vitringa, p. 
198).* A little further toward the middle of the 
building was a raised platform, on which several 
persons could stand at once, and in the middle of 
this rose a pulpit, in which the Header stood to 
read the lesson, or sat down to teach. The con- 
gregation were divided, men on one side, women on 
the other, a low partition, five or six feet high, 
running between them (Philo, Dt ViL Contempt. 
ii. 476 ). The arrangements of modern synagogues, 
for many centuries, have made the separation more 
oomplete by placing the women in low side-galleries, 
screened off by lattice-work (Leo of Modena, in 
Picart, Cerem. ReUg. i.). Within the Ark, as 
above stated, were the rolls of the sacred books. 
The rollers round which they were wound were 
often elaborately decorated, the cases for them em- 
broidered or enameled, according to their material. 
Such cases were customary offerings from the -rich 
when they brought their infant children on the 
first annirerssry of their birthday, to be blessed 
by the Kabbi of the syuagogue.* As part of the 
fittings we have also to note ( 1 ), another chest fi»r 
the Haphku'Oth, or rolls of the prophets. (2 ) 
Alms-boxes st or near the door, after the pattern 
of those at the Temple, one for the poor of Jerusa- 
lem, the other for local charities.* (3.) Notioe- 
boards, on which were written the names of offend- 
ers who bad been 44 put out of the Synagogue/* 
(4.) A chest for trumpets and other musical instru- 
ments, used st the New Years, Sabbaths, and other 
festivals (Vitringa, Leyrer, L c.).« 

IV. Officer s. — (1.) In smaller towns there waa 


* Here also the customs of the Eastern Ohurch, 
the votive silver lamps hanging before the shrines 
and holy places, bring the old practice vividly before 
oar eyce. 

c The custom, it may be noticed, connects Itself 
with toe memorable hlvtory of thoee who (t brought 
young children ” to Jesus tost He should touch them 
(Mark x. 13). 

* If this practice existed, as Is probable, in the first 
century, it throws light upon the special stress lalJ 
by St. Paul on the collection for the * { poor saints " 
in Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi. Ac.). The Christian 
Churches were not to be behind the Jewish Synv 
gogues in their contributions to the Palestine Relief 
Fund. 

e • For remains of ancient synagogues in OeUlee, 
see Notes on Jewish Synagogues, by Capt. 0. W. Wil- 
son ( Quarterly Statement of the Palestine RzpUnativn 
Fund, No. ii. 1809). U. 
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ofUn but one Kaldii (Vitringw, p. 549). Where a 
feller organization waa poaaihle, there was a college 

of Elder* (Z'PJTT — Tpur&tmpoi, Luke rii. 3) prt*- 
AM over by one a ho a as jrar' 6 a px*~ 

nv dymyo s (Luke viii. 41, 49, xiii 14; Acta xviti. 
8, 17). To liiese elders l*donged a variety of syn- 
otijtua, each with a sjiecial significance. They 

were D'D3*^C (P.-imadiii = wotpivts, Eph. iv. 
11), watching nxer their Hock, rponrraTtt, fiyov- 
uaroi, a* ruling ov«r it (1 Tim. v. 17; Heb. xiii. 
7). With their lund, they formed a kind of Chap- 
ter managed the uif.nisof the synagogue, possessed 
the jtowei of exeummuiiiciUng (Yitringa, j>p. 549- 
ttl, 727) 

(2) The most prominent functionary In a large 
qmagogue waa known as tlie rrbj7 (SiMiach — 
legatus), tlie officiating minister who acted aa the 
delegate of tlie congregation, and waa tlierefore the 
chief reader of praxerw, etc., in tlieir name. l*hc 
conditions laid down for this office remind ns of St. 
Paula rule for the choice of a bishop, lie was to 
be aetiir, of lull age. the fat her of a f.iniily, not rich 
•r engaged in Insii ess. j*o**e*!*iiig a good voice, apt 
to teach <romp. 1 Jim. tii. 1-7; lit. i. 0-9). in 
him we fit d, as the name might lead us to expect, 
tlie profot\|ie ot the HyytXot 4 kk \ of llcv. i. 
X0, li. 1, Ac. (Yitritig.i, p. 934). 

(3.) The Clo'izti" H4P), or imiprrfit of the 

■ynagi gne ' Luke iv. 20) had duties of a lower kind 
resembling tb<r*e of the ( hristian deacon, nr sul*- 
deacon, lie was to ojen the door*, to get the 
building remix for sen ice. Tor him too tliere were 
eondit.on* like tlnue for the U< t ntnt. l ike the ft - , 
qnthM and the rUnt, lie was appointed by the ini- I 
poaiti**ii of ImimU (Yitringa, p 830). Tract icalh 
be often acted dining the week aa school master of 
the town or xilligr, and ill this wax came to gain 
a jtromiiencr wimh placed him nearly on tlie tame 
level aa tlie it t,atu». a | 

(4 ) itesides tl cse tliere were ten men attached 
to exrry *\ i.igigue, wlnsr functions hnxe liecn the 
Milject-ii.attcT of xotummous controxersy 6 They 

acre known aa tlie llwtbu in (c'ibca = ). 

and no sxtngi*gu 4 > vs* complete without them, 
lbey wi re to lc men *.f I. why. not ol I grd to la- 
lair toe their lix cTiImmmI, t le therefore to attend the 
werk-dax as well a* the Sjb; ath seriicr*. Its some 
(l iglutoot, //*«-. 11*6. m M * it n. 23. and. in |*art, 
Yitm ga, p .**32) thex hnxe I e**n identified with 
ft* al*o\e «4t ci.d«. with the aih.it ion of the alms- 
rollrct* r* c llhcnltrd, however x l golini, //»♦*. xol. ^ 

• • WPh the account here riven of the functions of 
Ui« .Vtfr r , m or if, nt*\ ami ot the (Vir.an, should 
tw compared fie more de'*l.ed •tatni.rurs of Dr lilns* ; 
bur( m i>" T * ushrr and < jl^-nOe irt >*"'»gnr»o. in 
tbe Ai c3 of hum • fV * of i***J t >t lie iimke* tiie 
•Ace of the 4 in : ; in In the time of Cur*'. slid for setr - 
ml rrnturn* l»'«r, none .ik.r th.tt of the Kvl^n or 
bvajle In our > mtt to *, th*ti Tl» wt of Jnv'.in, sml .ic 
nle* tint .|"i«r lie or ttie **»• appointed by 

the In |« - itl>>»i of luii.|* Tlie fun* ttou of the Jr-frstu*. 
he mi*. ” »■» not (ermaonil !» *»-* , *il in »nx Individ 
taai ordained for thi* purpose, but x*a* siirruateh ton- 
hrml u|» n on la* d nuler » h<* ■ *» supposed to 
PO MI ■! I Lie qiOtUftrAtloii* Dw w nsrx for ort«-n nf up 
pn»x«r In U*e name of tlie roti*reg*fl<»n *’ A 

• r If leo Ire*t|*e« /V tfi'tm Omni, by Rhenferd 
and Xl'rmir^ m I |*#uo * nu. *«»l lit , orrupx 

a*ore tb«o *xs.' to.iw Tu* pevwrot «niar baa 


xxi.), see* in them simply a body of tnrti. pm a 
iientlv on duty, making up a cungregaiioo uw 
| lieing the minimum numl*er ,/ ). an that tiirr* mifti 
he no delay ill beginuiiig tlie service at tl*e pr^*i 
hour*, and that no single worshipper might gw 
away disappointed. The Utter hxpotlie^n n *^p- 
|*>rted by the fact that there was a bke bo lx U 
men, tlie Matiounrii or Viri Matiom of Jewwn 
A rcl urologists, ap|M>intr«l to act as |*nnan*nt rep 
rewentatixe* of tlie amgregat ion in tlie **-rx . 4 

the lemple (dost, Litnit. JiuUnti*. i. )*>v-172) It 
is of course powvible that ill many w*o the «s -** 
|*ersons may have uuiterl l*otli charicter*. ai*d 
c. i/., at once and alma-collector^ 

(5.) It will be seen at once t»ow eltMcU tW or. 
gauu.it km of tlie txuagogue was rrjm*lnrr*l m IJ.U 
of the I cdrxiiu Here also thrrv was ti*e si :k 
presbx trr-bishop [llisimrj in small towns, a cuuo'U 
of piYsbx ter* under one heud in Urge ntiew. TW 
l>t/ lut of the synagogue ap|ear» in tl.e fryyiA * t 
(Lev. i. 2d, ii. 1), perhaps also m the ArAwra Aa» 
of the t hnstian Uliurvli. To the chirrs a* asset) 
is gixen tiie name of Shepherd* f Lj*h. ix II; 1 
Pet. v. 1). I hev are kuoxvu nl«o as f.ywovsrw* 
(lleh xiii. 7). Kxen tlie tm •■br to tl*c * i r .t'tu, 
proselyte* of the once distinct ixrlx *.accnh4al taas 
of itptv%, foreign as it xvas to tlie h-»-ln gs of 
( hristian* of the A|x>at<dic Age, w^s i<>t «.L .4 
its jmrallel in the hi«t<*ry of the *xiug«*g’ie Vrx 
the exorcist .lew of Ephesiia, was proUudx a -• r. W 
priest ” in this sense 'Acts xix. 14). In Uk eii. la 
of the Liter Itouian ejiijmim, the trrms ^ i f ^#n 
and itptt’i are rejieatedlx apphrtl t<> tl»r rv,^-r* «/ 
SX liagirgues od. lheo*!os I f t ./(*./, rt*4ni ’ 1 
Yitringa, fh *l*crm in I « 1 * i . i . Tses iXj 

Pm-ildy, lioxxexrr, this iiimx h ue Um. in f*in, 
owing to the prYsciice of the *c.ttcrri! !«»>*'•;*, \ i^t 
the destruction of the Temple, is thr l.x i* 
eldeis of xxh.xt was now left to iIk-ih as (i^j utj* 
sanctuary. lo them, at am mir. a crrt.niJi (rf-rer- 
deuce xx .is gixen in the sxi..ig*gne amirs l >«ei 
xwit ini iteil filst to reail the lr**ntt* t-r ll'e 
The I cncdict joii of Num. ti. 22 was rrw i ved ue 
them alone. 

V. ll**i#y- 7 >. — (1.) Tlie ritual of t**e r ts 
gogtie was to a Urge eitent tl^* rr|insloeti*,n S^rw 
also, as with the fal tic. with m.n v i-r tv m 
clmiges) of the sta'elier liturgy of t’e Ie^“*•w , 

I hut is not tlie pLice for an examn »i«wi o4 ir* 
priii'iples and stnicturr of that hturvx.iwtd tW 
l^uef elements, wild Ednnnlic W“ge .is. c^irses 
against ( hriT ana under tlie name o< I j srors-.ns,* 
an I other extmx agancr* winch hue u in^WsJ w t. 
it (Met nul, UUi ch. xxii., n* . It w^. 


not nmd them through, la tbm any om liusf «*»• 
has * 

e UclitfriOt's rlsMtflcstion D a* follow* TW T* > 
rnn*t*tcd of tlirrw Jud|jes. ttie I rfx I u* . «)i.« > « 
wrl'rf wi*h III* t'li.iij *n. thrsw Ps-s • - 

»)o*m lie kl. oOflrS With SllliS-T i>.Wv tin* KiJ 
to the ilr.t« I IIS nf th^rliUTch, th* TsrrUWtWl v* 

pretrr. Ill*' *u hnryt.uissfcr Slid UW SWbUoL TW W -w 
II, IlixsrXrr, V* rx rf»l>Jrs-!unvl 

W Hil* mm* Isml on m ftniTaarte Inbrs m s f*w«w Vs* 
tiv 27 Tlie f r n unfaithful »(*#• "Of »|*«o mm 

ao "*fll foH+rwmtitm ' <v i« it, tu L az 

/. e. 

* • Dr nm.toirf art. < •' t» tb* VI «] t 

Klttn's of Jjt , in W'7 o*w» *» i a-s ■ o 

the Jewish |*r»*x» r* eoiit«ln " ftif us •^vo.«i * t -se** > m 
under I h» nsin# of Kpk unrwn« III* mmwsI *4 saw 
Jfsub liturgy |a wry full ami tahwrtf A. 
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an^, in this place, to notice in what way the 
ritaal, no Ins tlian the organisation, was connected 
vkh tlie facta of the N. '1*. history, and with the 
9fc and order of the < 'hristhui Church. Here too 
«• inert witli tnultipl ed coincidences. It would 
hrdlj 1« an exaggeration to say that the worship 
d the Church was identical with that of the Syna- 
gogue, modified (1) by tlie new truths, (2) by the 
new institution of the Supper of the Lord, (3) by 
the spiritual Chat U>nat i. 

(3. ) From the synagogue came the use of fixed 
farms of prayer. To that tlie first disciples had 
been accustomed from their youth. They had asked 
tbehr Master to gite them a distinctive one, and He 
bd complied witli Uieir request (Luke xi. 1), as 
the Hspt st had done before for h:s disciples, as 
mry Rabbi did for his. The forms might be and 
were abused. Tlie Pharisee might in synagogues, 
or, when the syna.^>guc8 were dosed, in the open 
dnet, recite aloud the devotions appointed for 
bun of prayer, might gabble through the Shewn 
(“ Hear O Israel,” etc , from Deut. vi. 4), his Kad- 
dnC his Shtmdttrh Ksn'h, tlie e : ghteen Bernckoth 
er blearing*, witli the u vain repetition ” which has 
■appeared in Christian worship. But for the dis- 
ciples this was, as yet, tlie true pattern of devo- 
tion, and their Master sanctioned it To their 
•iixls tittle would seem nothing inconsistent with 
trae heart worship in tlie recurrence of a fixed order 
Uwrfa 1 Cor. xiv. 40;, of the same prayers, 

kjmot, dusologles, sucii as all liturgical study leads 
m to think of as exLting its tlie Apostolic Age. If 
the gifts of utterance which characterized the first 
period of that age led for a time to greater freedom, 
to ■npreiuedit.ited jirayer, if that was in its turn 
nmakd by the renewed predominance of a formal 
fiud order, tlie alternation and tlie struggle which 
hare rea|»pcired iu so many periods of the history 
of the Church were uot without their parallel in 
that of dadaism. There also, was a protest against 
the rigidity of an unl>ciidiiig form. Eliezer of 
Lyd&g a contemporary of tlie second Gamaliel 
(drc. \. i>. 8J-115), taught that the leyatus of the 
synagogue sIkhiUI discard even the Shemoneh Es- 
ri A, the eighteen fixeil prayer* and benedictions of 
tiw duly and Sahlatli services, and should pray as 
Us hear, prompted him. The offeuge against the 
farmslbm into wliich Judaism stiffened, was appar- 
swtlj too great to lie forgiven, He was excommu- 
■iartsri (not, indeed, avowedly on tills ground), and 
deist C«s»rea (dost, Ctsch. Juiienth. ii. 3G, 45). 

(3.) *fhe Urge admixture of a didactic element 
U Christian worship, that by which it was distin- 
guished from all Gentile forms of adoration, was 
bmed from tlie older order. “ Moses ” was “ read 
U the synagogues every Sabbath day ” (Acte xv. 
11), the whole l,aw lwiug read consecutively, so as 
ts be coo>|ileted, according to one cycle, in three 
pevs, according to that which ultimately prevailed 
■ul determined tlie existing divisions of the He- 
brew text (l)nti.K, and l^eyrer, L c.), in the 52 
wnksof a single year. The writings of the Proph- 
et* were read as second lessons in a corresponding 
arfer. Tliey wen.* followed by the Derash, the 
ihyot TapaK\i,<nws ( Acts xiii. 15), the exposition, 
tbesmouii of tlie »\ nagogue. l’he first Christian 
sjaagogtsps, we must believe, followed this order 
eith bat little deviation. It remained for them 
bow long to add “ tlie oilier Scriptures ” which 
(hey bid Uarned to recognize as more precious even 
tea the lav itself, tlie “ prophetic word ” of the 
Sew TevUjiKmt which not leas truly than that of 
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the Old, came, in epistle or in narrative, from l!w 
same Spirit [Sckiptuuk]. The synagogue use <4 
Psalms again, on the plan of selecting those wliich 
had a special fitness for special times, answered to 
that which appears to have prevailed in the Church 
of the first three centuries, and for which the sim- 
ple consecutive repetition of the whole Psalter, in a 
day as in some Eastern monasteries, in a week as 
in the Latin Church, in a month’ as in the English 
Prayer-book, is, perhaps, a less satisfactory sulistl- 
tute. 

(4.) To the ritual of the synagogue we may 
probably trace a practice which has sometimes been 
a stumbling-block to the student of Christian an- 
tiquity, the subject-matter of fierce delate among 
Christian controversialists. Whatever account may 
be given of it, it is certain that Prayers for the 
Dead appear in tlie Church’s worship as soon as we 
havs any trace of it after the immediate records of 
the Apostolic age. It lias well been described by a 
writer, whom no one can suspect of Romish ten- 
dencies, as an “ immemorial practice.” Though 
“ Scripture is silent, yet antiquity plainly speaks.'* 
Tlie prayers “ have found a place in every early 
liturgy of the world” (Eliicott, Destiny of the 
Creature , Semi. vi.). How, indeed, we may ask, 
could it have been otherwise? The strong feeling 
shown in the time of the Maccabees, that it was 
not “ superfluous and vain ” to pray for tlie dead 
(2 Macc. xii. 44), was sure, under the influence of 
the dominant Pharisaic Scriltes, to show itself in 
the devotions of the synagogue. So far ns we trrn'e 
back these devotions, we may say that there aU» 
tlie practice is “ immemorial,” as old at least as 
the traditions of the Rabbinic fathers ( Buxtorf, be 
Syn'ty. pp. 709, 710; McCaul, Old Path*, fill, 
xxxviii.). There is a probability indefinitely great 
that prayers for the deported (the /Caddish of later 
Judaism) were familiar to the synagogues of Pales- 
tine and other countries, tlrnt the eArly Christian 
l»elievers were not startled by tliem as an innova- 
tion, that they passed uncondemned even by our 
Lord himself. The writer already quoted sees a 
probable reference to them in 2 Tim. i. 18 (Elli- 
cott, PasL Epistles, in loc.). St. Paul remember- 
ing Onesiphorus as one whose 4 * house” had been 
l>ereaved of him, prays that he may find mercy of 
the !/>rd “ in that day.” Prayers for tlie dead 
can hardly, therefore, l>e looked upon as anti-Scrip- 
tural. If the English Church has wisely and 
rightly eliminated them from her services, it is not 
because Scripture says nothing of them, or that 
their antiquity is not primitive, but because, in 
such a matter, experience is a truer guide than the 
ailenoe or the bints of Scripture, or than the voice 
of tlie most primitive antiquity. 

(5.) The conformity extends also to the times 
of prayer. In the hours of sendee this was obvi- 
ously the case. The third, sixth, and ninth hours 
were, in the times of the N. T. (Acte iii. 1, x. 3, 
9), and had been, prolnbly, for some time l>efore 
(IV lv. 17; Dan. vi. 10), the fixed times of devo- 
tion, known then, and still known, respectively as 
the Shach&rith , the Mincha % and the 'ArAbith; 
they bad not only the prrstiye of an authoritative 
tradition, but were connected respectively with the 
names of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to whom, as 
to the first originators, their institution was ascribed 
(Buxtorf, Syntiy. p. 280). The same hours, it is 
well known, were recognized in the Church of the 
second, probably in that of tlie first century abc 
(Clem. Al. Strong l. c. ; Tertull. Dt Oral. c. xxv.)* 
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The Mtnd dev* belonging to the two system* 
teem, at first, to present a contrast rather than a 
resetuUanee; but here, too, there is a symmetry 
which points to an original connection. The sol- 
emn day* of the synagogue were the secood, the 
fifth, and tlie seventh, the last or Sabbath bring 
the conclusion of the whole. In whatever way the 
cluing* wav brought about, the transfer of the 
sanctity of the SaM.ath to the Ixwd's Day involved 
a corresponding change in the order of the week, 
and the find, the fourth, and the aitth became to 
che (liristian society what the other dayi had Icen 
to the Jewish. 

(0.) The following suggestion as to the mode in 
which this transfer was effected, involves, it k be- 
lieved, fewer arlairary assumptions than any other 
[comp. I/iki>'n Day, Sahhatii], and connects it- 
self with another interesting custom, common to 
the Church and tlie Synagogue. It was a Jewish 
custom to end the Sai.lwth with a feast, in which 
they did honor to it as to* a farting king. The 
feast was held in the synagogue. A cup of wine, 
over which a special blessing had been spoken, was 
handed round (.lost, iittrit. Judmth. i. 180). It 
is obvious that, so long as tlie Apostles and tl>eir 
followers continued to use tl»e Jewish mode of 
reckoning, so long, ». e. as they fraternized with 
their brethren of the stock of Al>rahant, this would 
coincide in point of time with their Stirrer on tlie 
firtt day of tlie week. A supper on what we 
should call Sunday evening would hare been to 
them on tlie scc*»fi«/. |ly degrees, as has been 
shown elsewhere [Imd'h ScTrf.lt], the time be- 
came Uler, pused on to midnight, to the earl) 
dawn of the next day. So tlie lxird’s Supper 
ceased to Iw a supper really. So, as the Church 
rose out of Judaism, tlie sitpfter yore its holiness 
to tlie coming. indead of thriving it from the de- 
ferring day. Tlie d.iv came to l* Kvpiatrh, Iweause 
it Iwgsn with tlie ftdrrar svpiflurde/ 4 tlraduallv 
the Ktl.lrath ceased aa such to I* deserved at all 
Tlie | wart ice of t.l .serving lw»th, as in tlie Church 
of liome up to tlie fifth century, give* us a trace 
of tlie transition jerk*!. 

(7.) From the synagogue lastlv came ni.inv less 
Conspicuous pro ticca, which meet u* m tin* litur- 
gical life of tlw tint three centuries. Ablution, 
entire or jnrli.il. l*M..re entering the place of meet- 
ing 'lleb. \ 22: Joint ini 1 - 1 .*> ; Tertull. /A* Or>»i. 
cap. ti ) : *t. Killing and not kneeling, as the attitude 
of (truer /Luke niii. II; Tertull lAnf. cap xxiii ): 
the arms *t ret. bed out < IVnull. ib</. cap. xiii ) ; 
tjie face turned toward tlie KiUeli of the hast 
(f letn. Al. Sf> o»u. 1. c >; tlie rv%|*»nsrie Amen of 
the eongTegatutn to tlie fwnirni and benedictions 
of tin* cider* i 1 t or. xri. lti i 4 In one strange ex- 
crjttitH.ai custom of the t liurrli of Alciandria wc 
trace tlw wilder tij^of Jewish, of oriental devotion 
Th nr, in the closing resfionwie chorus of the prayer, 


• It has always tn h» borne In mind tint the wort 
was obviously enti»*d f<»r ti»e purposes <*f OirutUn Ids. 
SO<l Is • p plte^l In (lie first Instance to the «upjwr\lCof 
*t 3b. afterward* to th* da\ Krv I 1<Y i 

1 One f*Snt of contrast l« a* • frikinr a* the** point* 
m/t rssemblines The Jew pra' e<| with hit h*-id cov- 
Hwl . «lib the T't itlh drawn over hit eors and reach- 
ing to tlie *h<»u .lers Tbs (lriwk. however. hahttuatlv 
In worship as In other sets, wet* bare headed ; and 
pe 4p,st« of Uve tiefitils ehureties, rsiiouneinf all 
mu I; pngudicas. rvrogatsas this ss mors fitting, asn 
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the worshippers not only stretched oat ftfcrir 
and lifted up their hands, hot leapt ap w*a sifi 
gecture* (root rt vitas aa if they 

would fain rise with their prater* to ksnn itaalf 
(Ckm Al. Strtm. vii. 40>. c This, trsx ir p rdsori 
a custom of the synagogue. Thnc times dal the 
whole lody of worshippers leap up liauluwwasli 
as they repeated the gtcat Ter-sanctos b* uwi cf 
Isaiah vi. (Vitringa, p. 11(H) ff ; Uuitorf, cap. a . 

VI. J tutorial Functions. — < I ) IV language «f 
the X. T. shows that tlie otberrs of the syn a gogue 
exercised in certain caves a judicial power. Ik 
sy nagogue itself eras the place of trial < luikt xm. 
11, xxi. 12); even, strange as it may *mu. of th* 
actual punishment of scourging <M*tt. x. IT : Math 
xiii. 9). They do ikjC appear to have had U«# rgtt 
of inflicting any severer penalty. unless. under Lh» 
head, we may include tliat of excomniunw-ifam. or 
“ putting a man out of the mnagogi** “ xn. 

42. xvi. 2), placing him under an anathema 1 < «r 
xvi. 22: (iaL i. 8, 9), •* tleliiering bun U> < wtM ~ 
(1 ( or. v. 5; 1 11m. i 20 1. (Meyer and Huun. 
is foe ) In some cases thrv exercised the ngt-.t, 
even outside the limits of 1‘alrstioe, of m-j.i > g th* 
persons of the accused, and sroding them in etv*rw* 
to take their trial let* .re the Supreme t oiu*=J m 
Jerusalem (Acts ii. 2. xxii. 6'. 

(2 ) It k not quite so easy, bowner, to htat 
the nature of the tribunal, ami the (wce.se Inn ts « f 
its jurisdiction. In two of the pissages referred ta 
(Matt. X. 17; Mark xiii 9) tJiey art carefully 
tinguisbed from the wvrs’Spia, «w councils, yet hoik 
appear as instruments bi which the «p.nt of re- 
ligious persecution might fasten on its nd.sa 
The explanation commonly grim that tl»e emit cu 
■ at in the synagogue, aiui was tlmv ident.rw^l w th 
it, is hardly satist.icn»ry zlwyirr, m llem#g • 
Fncyk. ** Sy nevlnen ‘ It veem* n n tt 
that the council was tlie larger tr>hun>l 2 L w. d 
sat in es cry city [t him ii). bio t»c.| w *h fid 
of the seven, with two I ei ites as m w mi n to e^-fc 
which Josephus dcs^ riiwa as acting in toe 
proiincial towns (.4^/. ii. 8, § 14; h J u M* 
f 5).'* sud that under tlie term on.-' %« ms 
to understand a snnlkr court 1* thsl uf tk 

Ten judges ment.onrd in tlie I nhmid * l rfni llwewa 
So uhf'lr, L e. I. etui* «t.ng either of the eiWr*. th* 
cha/oan, and the leg itns, or otherwise < as MmAtf 
coujecturrs, i. I i‘J t of tlie ten llwtkmm, or Otum 
(see aUne, IV. 4). 

I -I. ) Herr also wr trace tlie out hne of * O rwC:wa 
institution Die f<sAn< 7 <a, either h» itvei' cu fc* 
a|»|«»inted delegates, was to act as a t ...jrt ./ \r l w 
tration in all dispute* nimu>g its nw*. Tkw 

cl lrrs of the t’lutri h were m-t. Utweirr. to i U» f 
to the tniisl disputes of iUjIi I fe <r4 
for these anv men of common sense ami hrt*a 
however destitute of ..tin . si Immhw sml («« * c k 
/(wiHffKipireoi ) would Iw mough (1 *i 1-fik 


natural, more In hannooy with tbs ri{Vt rshtbs d 
th* *ei*s 1 • ‘or at 4) 

*■ Th# Mm* cunou* prsrtkre »il*M tw tS* l*U 
rvntun , ami la pvrhsps not >rt estlori in lb* « ^ wrvW 
of AbiMlnla. In th!«, aa in other t\inj*L, p . — rwl n 
more than snv other t*hn»»Un mrifi*. rb* 

JuOaiwn Lutolf, /for .f iu tt, Mu«<, 

p I'J I 

4 Th* Identification of tbsi Is* |* 4mm W la b 
f*ntou* cou/ectutw hi UmIu* <n© Mats, v I) t TW 
addition of two arrlbaa or aaeratartM *aW «M* am 
bar la both mass equal 
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tm the riders, as for those of the aywr/ngne, were 
w wiJ the tourer offenses against religion and 
■onk In such &um they hud power to excom- 
municate, to M pat out of” tbe Kcdesis, which bad 
taken the place of the synagogue, sometimes by 
their own authority, sometimes with the consent 
if tbe whole society (1 Cor. v. 4). It is worth men- 
tioning that Hammond and other commentators 
bare seen a reference to these judicial functions in 
James ii. 2-4. 'Hie special sin of those who fawned 
•poo the rich was, on this view, that they were 
** Judges of evil thoughts,” carrying respect of per- 
sons into their administration of justice. The in- 
terpretation, however, though ingenious, is hardly 
snftetenily supported. E. H. P. 

* SjmitjOf/vrs og related to the Spread of Chris- 
tianky. — That Uje first preachers of the gospel 
made much use of the synagogues in spreading the 
new faith is evident from many passages in the 
book of Acts. 'Thus Paul in Damascus (ix. 20), im- 
mediately after his conversion, “ preached Christ in 
the synagogues, that be is the Son of God.” So 
Paul and Barnabas at Salami* in Cyprus (xiii. 5) 
“ preached the word of God in the synagogues of 
the Jews; ** and so again at Antioch in Pisidia (xiii. 
14-16); and yet again at Iconium (xiv. 1). When 
Paul aod Silas had come to Ampbipolis (xvii. 1, 2), 
“where was a synagogue of the Jews,” it is stated 
that ** Paul, as his maimer wit, went in unto them, 
and three sabbath-days reasoned with them out of 
Iks Scriptures.” Coining thence to Berea (xvii. 10), 
they - went into the synagogue of the Jews.” At 
Athens (xvii 16, 17), while Paul was waiting for 
kis companions, “ lie disputed in the synagogue with 
the Jews, and with the devout” [Greeks]. At 
Corinth (xviii. 4), “he reasoned in the synagogue 
every mbbath, and persuaded the Jews and tbe 
Creeks.” At Ephesus (xviii. 19) “he himself 
eotered into the synagogue, and reasoned with the 
Jews.” In like manner, A polios at Ephesus (xviii. 
W) “ began to speak boldly iu the synagogue; ” and 
when, in Acbaia (xviii. 28), “ he mightily convinced 
the Jews, and that publicly, showing by tlie Scrip- 
ture that Jesus was Christ,” it was, doubtless, in 
tbt synagogues that he did so. That this use 
«f the place was sometimes long continued is seen 
ia tbe statement of xix. 8, that in Ephesus Pan! 
* vent into the synagogue, and spake loldly for the 
^see of three months, disputing and persuading 
tbs things concerning the kingdom of God.” 

These passages are more than sufficient to show 
that iu the early diffusion of Christianity the syna- 
gogue* bore a very important part. To its first 
preachers they afforded a pulpit and an audience, — 
a plaee where they could set forth their new doctrine, 
red so as s em bly prepared to bear it. In the free 
red pliable order of tlie synagogue service, an oppor- 
tunity of Scripture-reading, exposition, or exhorta- 
tion areas* to have been offered to any who wished 
it Of such opportunities our I.ord liad made 
habitual use (Matt. iv. 23, xiii. 54; Mark i. 21; 
John vi. 59; “l ever taught in tlie synagogues,” 
John xviii. 20). In take iv. 16, it is said of 
Jems at Nazareth, that, “ ag hig custom iota, be 
vent into the synagogue on the sabbath -day, and 
rtowf up to rend," and after tbe reading began an 
ri d res s to tbe people. When Paul and lkrnabos 
tree at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 15), it is 
dated that, “after the reading of tbe law and tbe 
Fopheta, the rulers of thg synagogue sent unto 
aaytnc. Ye men and brethren, if ye bare any 
m*d of exhortation for tlie people, say on.” Tbe 
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opposition of tbe Jews to Christianity was not for 
some time so developed that its apostles were ex- 
cluded from this privilege of the synagogue. In 
every Jewish community (and one was found in 
almost every city of tbe cirilized world) there were 
persons ready to hear and receive a faith which 
offered itself as the necessary complement of tbe 
Jevrish religion and scriptures. But tbe syna- 
gogues brought together many Gentiles, who had 
either become members of tbe Jewish body by cir- 
cumcision, or had adopted the belief and worship 
of the Jews without submitting to the ritual law 
[Proselytes J . Tbe latter class were, doubtless, 
more open than the Jews themselves to the troths 
and principles of Christianity. 

It was under the influences of the synagogue that 
the Greek language assumed tlie peculiar character 
which fitted it to be the vehicle for Christian teach- 
ing. That process of translating Jewish ideas into 
Greek wor Is, which we see first in the Septuagfnt. 
must have gone on wherever Jewish worship was 
conducted iu the Greek language; that is, in most 
synagogues out of Palestine, and, to some extent 
certainly, iu those of Palestine itself. [Language 
of the New Testament.] Hence arose tlie 
idiom of the New Testament writers, colored by 
Semitic forms of speech, and thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the religious conceptions common to 
both the Old and New Testaments. 'The posses- 
sion of such an idiom, fully developed and widely 
understood, was on important advantage to the first 
preachers of Christianity. Many new words roust 
be formed, many old words taken iu new connec- 
tions and senses, liefore the language of Xenophon 
could express the doctrine of Christ. But changes 
like these require time for their accomplishment: 
if it bad been left for the apostles to nmke and in- 
troduce them, tlie spread of the new religion must 
have been seriously retarded. 

It is not easy to overestimate the value of these 
preparations and opportunities for the preaching of 
the gospel. Unquestionably, they bad much to do 
with its immediate and rapid progress. The New 
Testament accounts of this progress will not seem 
incredible to any one wbo duly appreciates these 
favoring influences. Among the causes which by 
divine arrangement paved the way for tbe spread 
of Christianity, we may elaim as high a place for 
the general planting of the Jewish synagogues, as 
for the universal diffusion of tbe Greek language, 
or tbe unifying conquests of the Homan Empire. 

J. H. 
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nVn^n). The institution thus described, though 

not Biblical in the sense of occurring as a word In 
tbe Canonical Scriptures, is yet too closely con- 
nected with a large number of Biblical feels and 
names to be passed over. In the absence of direct 
historical dita % it will be l*st to put together tbe 
traditions or conjectures of Rabbinio writers. 

(1.) On the return of the Jews from Babylon, a 
great council was appointed, according to thee* 
traditions, to reorganize the religious life of the 
people. It consisted of . 120 members ( MegiUoth , 
17 *, 18 c), and these were known as the men of 
tbe Great Synagogue, tbe successors of the prophets, 
themselves, in their turn, succeeded by scribes 
prominent, individually, as teachers ( Pirhe Aboth , 
i 1). Ezra was recognised as president. Among 
tbe other members, in part together, in part suc- 
cessively, were Joshua, the high-priert, Zcnibbobsi, 
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and tlieir companions, Daniel and the three 44 chil- 
dren,” the prophet* Uaggni, Zeclinriah, Malachi, 
the ruler* Neliemiah and Monlecni. Ilieir aim was 
to restore again the nyurm or f/'ory of Israel, i. e. 
to reinstate ill its majesty the name of God as 
Great, Mighty. Terri Me (Dent. vii. 21, x. 17: Neh. 
I. ft, ix. 32: .ler. nxii. 18: Dan. ix. 4). To thi* 
end tliey collected all the ancred writing* of former 
age* and tlieir own, and an completed the canon of 
the O. T. Tlieir work deluded the revision of the 
text, and thi* ana settled l»v the introduction of 
the vowel point*, which have lcen handed down to 
us by the Masnretic editor*. They in*t it tried the 
feast of I'tiritn. 'Iliev organized the ritual of the 
synagogue, and gave tlieir sanction to the Shtvumth 
Etrfit, the eighteen aolenm benedictions in it 
(Kwald, iv. 1 It'll, Tlieir decree* arere quoted 

afterward* a* tlm«*e of the elder* (tlie wpicfrintpoi 
of Mark vii. 3, tlie i^yaiVn of Matt v. 21. 27, 33), 
the ! fibre Siyd.frim ( r- word* of the acril***), which 
were of more authority than the Law itself. 'Tliey 
Ml lw>hind them the characteristic taking, handed 
down hy Simon tlie high-prieaf. the last menther 
of the onhr, “He caution* in judging; train up 
many scholars ; net a hedge al»out tlie l.aw” {Pirke 
Alftti, i. 1 ». [Sennit*.) 

(2 ) Much of thi* is evidently uncertain. The 
aboruce of snv historical mention of »uch a IkxIt. 
not onlx in the O. T. and the Ajmer* phn. but in 
Josephus, Philo. and the Sr> 7 r Ot on, *o that the 
earliest record of it is found in tlie Pirke AU>th, 
eire. the second century after rhri*t, had led some 
critic* (r. //. I>e Wette, .1. D Mirhaelis) to reject 
the whole statement a* a l£aM.inir invention, rest- 
ing on no other foundation than the existence, after 
the e\ile, of a Sanhedrim of 71 or 72 mender*, 
charged with supremo executive functions. Kwnld 
( (jttch. Ur. iv. I'.ei) i* <iisi«Hied to adopt thi* view, 
and look* on the hmuiUt 12 * a« a I iter element, in- 
troduced for it* svmlsdic significance. .lost (finch, 
drt Ju t. i. 41) maintain* that the Greek origin of 
the wonl Saulieritiiii (wint* to it* liter date, and 
that its function* were iwominenth judicial, while 
those of tlie so-called Great Sxnagogue were prom- 
inenllv legislative, lie r**o«>gibz«-*, on the other 
hand, tin* jind-abiTtv that 12') was used as a round 
minder, never actu.dlv made up. and thinks that 
the germ of the institution it to I* found in the 
ftft name* of those who -m* recorded a* having 
joined ill tlie solemn league and covri ant of Neh. 
S. 1-27. Tlie narrative of Neh viii. 13 dearly 
implies tlie existence of a G>lv <*f men acting a* 
counsel!* n under the presideticv of Tjrra. and these 
niav have Iwrit < as .lost. toUowr.ug tlie idea of an- 
other Jewish critic, suggests) an a'srtuMv of dele- 
gate* fpim all |*ro\in«*ud svnagogue* — a *vnod (to 
use tlie tmuiiiologv *4 a later timet <»f the National 
Chuidt. 11 k Pi>Lt A it should Ik men- 
lioonl. sjKaks of the Great Svuagogue a* ceasing 
to exist lieforc the hut or cal origin of the San- 
hednm ix. 1 .and it is iimre pmi al le that tlie lat- 
ter P*e out of rut attempt to rrf*n*iiicr tlie fonuer 
til mi i tint tlie former wn on|v the mv tim'd trans- 
fer of iIk latter to innihr time. (< omj*. levrer. 
a xr. » s */h dtt y/twac, in Herzog s / , 

K. II. I*. 

8YNTYCHK flerri'm f crc/l; 

(lynttH-l.f ) > a trm-ile mender of (lie ('htirrh of 
Ptnhp|i». ment mu ed (Phil iv 2 3) -dong with an- 
other named K.i «n*l vw /*<r nf! er I u.-lia . To 
wbnt has Icsta iiwl under the latter lie.id the fol- 
lowing maj bo ail tied. The Apostle's injunction 
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to three two women is, that they #hooM Iso b 
harmony with one another: from which wr tr W* 
that tlKy hail, more or lesa. faiiesl in ti * re *< « * ■* 
Such harmony waa douMy import.in*. t( t)ev t«j 
an office, as deacon newsrs, in tiir churrh v *1 t n 
highlv proiiahle that this was the ease. 11 c* *4 
affonlerl to St. Paul active co> |M*tatuin m-Wr .* f- 
ficult circumstance* (fr mn 

uot, ver. 2), and perlmp* tliere were at I* ,-t-i 
oilier women of tlie same class 'alrir it. •' > 4 't 
all events thi* |*ta*age is an illu*tr.il;on *4 a t »t ’ * 
Gospel did for women, and women for tl»e i*-- -t 
ill tlie A|M>stolic times: and it is tne ne-re i> t^r* .t 
ing, a* hav ing reference to tint rbnrrti w :■» t »»• 
the first founded hv SL l*aiil in aid » * 

first meud«erof which was I.voia. tb o.* u 

on this subject will be found in IliUiet, f ■ 

C oux PhiU/tp. pp. 311-314. J. > H 

SYR'ACUSE (2vpaxoi*ai’ t>* 

edd rated city on the eastern osvst of G v t 
I'aul arrived thither in an Aleiandnsu o *r • 
Mdita, on his vovage to l»ome < \cts xi\>n )i 
The magnificeiHW which t'iceo* de^ml*-* •» s» .. rr- 
iiiainiiig in his time, wm tlicn M»dmiU gn-»d» n- 
paired. The wlmle of the mounr* «4 N (r G * »f 
leen exhausted in the civil w*«r« of ( »rJ 

l*onq»ey. and the piratitwl w.irftn* wbirb >#-*•'** 
Pompeius, the vonngest son of ilr Git^r. *■ -*. 
qnentlv carricil on against the Iri'miur « .<»*»% 
Aiignstu* restored Svracme, a* nl-o * Jim u> 

( entoripa, which Inst had mntni m»nl n*ti#n t«. *i* 
successful »sue of his struggle w it h wrxtiw |‘*« ;e «. 
Vet the isl.nid Ortvgia. and a verv smWJ * ** 

the tnainl.iiid ndjoiuing. stifhce«l tl»c o •* 

i.i*t* and the rvmnntiC of the f. m er t >1 *■ •- 
Hut the site of Svmcuse m»drrr*l it ■* , 

pl.ice for the \fric:m oom-*hi|>s t«> I< «k’ »t r ’ * 
harlior w:i* an excellent one. nixl tl «* t< n Ii n 
thusa in tlx* island fumishe*! an »m »il • _* «*i; u 
excellent writer. llie perv ak-tit «* 1 1 ♦ i m it * •* n -f 
the Mevlitermiiean i* the \\ N W 11 r* • . 
carry the vessels from the corn n-gi<wt G og rwa 
ward of t’njie lion, rouml tlie pvt 

1 Sicilv, t ‘ape Pachvnu*, to tie eutmi *J • re «f the 
island < rreping up under tT.edelt»-r «<f i 1 • t o 
would lie eitler in tlie haH-nr *4 Mfssit.i r sf 
Khegium. until the wind rim grsl to i • j-ci 
point slid eunl bsl them to fcU h tlie I *n -•*.»* 
iiarlmrs. Puteoli or Gneta. or to | o~ed as •'/ •• 
(Ktia. In rrmsing from Afrii*n to ^ioG it 
wind wi» exces*j\e. or twrie«l two nr I) rer t* 
to the iKirthw-ipf, tliey would n’tunlG >nr *e 
Malt v. — and thi* had pro I «l G Isrcti tl^ ^-»e » *fc 
the •» Tw »» *,” the *hip in wh»« h v t |‘v * . * t s 
[wssTge titter hi* shipwreck on the oo*t <<f ti i: »4- 
and. Arrives! in Malta, thev sratr|»esl fcw itw t* 
potiunriv of a wind to take tliein intsiH * 
with such a one tlev rradilv nude >*r» !• 

prnreeil further while it costumed I h • .1 j w - k 4 
have s*sfK-sesl tliein to the danger* of 1 •) .re • ^ 

accoid 1 1 g 1 * thev remained *• tl tee I V* 

th**n. the wind hiving |«Tob'»l G »lu fnl tt * * •'*! 

erlv qu trier *o a* to gi»e tlwun nmo *»'rr 
maslfil the sh«*re and made ' e#p ( #A#crr»s n^w 
W<Tn u #r«u) lllte.Miini. After *w»e *1*. »' ere -r 
wmd got rouml still nw*rr ami lice fr< so r* * *'■ 
thev t b* rv ise weiglxsl, iml armed st G>ie* t a* 
nmrse of the seomd day of t)»c run V rt« xx ^ 
12-14) 

In the time of £t PviT* rovwge, Si d* dd 
sitppli the Homans with r»im to »hc nto t d ksd 
done in the time of King Micro, and tn a tews «bpw* 
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as late at the lime of Cicero. It b an error, how- 
mr. to suppose that the toil vaa exhausted ; for 
Strabo expressly says, that for c*»na, and some other 
(reduction*, Sicily even surpassed Italy. But the 
country had become depopulated by the long series 
•f nan, and when it passed into the hands ol Home, 
her grmt nobles turned vast tracts into pasture. 
In the time of Augustus, the whole of the centre 
of the island was occupied in this manner, and 
moQg its exports (except from the neighborhood 
of (be vulcanic region, where excellent wine was 
produced ), fot stock, hides, and wool appear to hare 
wo the prominent articles. These groxing and 
■poc - breeding forms were kept up by skive labor; 
sad this was tlie reason that the whole island was 
tu s clironic state of disturbance, owing to the 
#fove» continually running away and forming bands 
<4 i>rigaiHfo. Sometimes tliese became so formi- 
4 tble as to require the aid of regular military opera- 
tions to put them down ; a circumstance of which 
1 1 terms iiracchus made use as an argument in 
fcvor of his measure of an Agrarian law ( Appian, 
& C L 9), which would have reconverted tlie spa- 
dsus grass- lands into small arable forms cultivated 
by Homan freemen. 

la the time of St. Paul there were only fire Ro- 
mn colonies in Sicily, of which Syracuse was one. 
tbs others were t atana, Tauromenium, Tbenrue, 
sad Tjudaris. Messana too, although not a colony, 
eat a town filled with a Koman population. Prob- 
ably Us inhabitants were merchants connected with 
ibs vise trade of the neighborhood, of which Mas- 
ana was the shipping-port. Syracuse and Panor- 
ms were important as strategical points, and a 
Kunuu force was kept up at each. Sicels, Sicani, 
lUgetea, and ileres (aloriginal inhabitants of the 
•bod, or very early settlers), still existed in the 
is tenor, in what exact political condition it is im- 
possible to say; but most likely in that of villeins. 
Some tew towns are mentioned by Pliny as having 
t be Latin franchise, and some os paying a fixed 
uibvte; bat with the exception of tlie five colonies, 
tbs owners of the soil of the island were mainly 
gnat absentee proprietors, and almost all its prod- 
set came to Home (Strabo, vi. c. 2; Appian, ti. C. 
it. M AT., v. 15-118; Cicero, Verr. iv. 58; Pliu. 
B. A*, ii. 8) J. W. B. 

SYR'IA (EHH.: 2vpla‘- Syria) is the term 
and throughout our version for the Hebrew Aram y 
as veU as for tlie Creek Jupla- The Creek writers 
generally regarded it as a contraction or corruption 
•4 Assyria (Herod, vii. 63; Scylax, Penjtf. p. 80; 
lJfenys. Perieg. 070-975; Kustath. Comment, ad 
be , etc.). But this derivation is exceedingly doubt- 
tul Host probably Syria is for Ttgrh , tlie coun- 
try about Ttur (HPIY), or Tyre, which was the first 
•f the Syrian towns known to the Creeks Hw 
'waolihuce to Assyria (HWy) is thus purely ae- 
adental; ami the two words must be regarded as 
** reality completely distinct 

L Groympitic d Extent. — It is very difficult to 
ftx the fimits of Syria. The Hebrew Aram seems 
to wonmee on the northern frontier of Palestine, 
rod to extend thence northward to the skirts of 
lawns, west ward to Lb# Mediterranean, and east- 
ward probably to the Khabour River. Its chief 
dw roowe are Aram-Dammesek, or “ Syria of Da- 
mrons,” Armm-/obah, or “ Syria of Zofaah," Aram- 
Jutoniw, ** Mesopotamia," or 44 Syria of the Two 
feswi ** and Padon- Aram, 44 the plain Syria,” or 
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44 the plain at the foot of the mountains.* Of tbeec 
we cannot be mistaken in identifying the first with 
the rich country about Damascus, lying between 
AntDLibanus and the desert, and the last with the 
district about Hanun and Orfah, the flat country 
stretching out from the western extremity of Mona 
Masius toward the true source of the Khabour at 
Hot el-Am. Aram-Nabar&im seems to 1« a term 
including ibis last tract, and extending beyond it, 
though bow for bey ond is doubtful The 44 two 
rivers ” intended are probably the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, which approach very ueur each other in 
the neighborhood of Diarbekr; and Aram-Nnhn- 
rairo may have originally been applied especially to 
the mountain tract which here separates them. If 
so, it no doubt grudually extended its meaning; for 
in Gen. xxiv. 10 it dearly includes the district 
about Harnui, the Padan-Aram of other places. 
Whether the Scriptural meaning ever extends much 
beyond this is uncertain. It is perhaps most prob- 
able that, as the Mesopotamia of the later Creeks, 
so the Aram-Nuharmim of the Hebrews was limited 
to the northwestern portion of tlie country con- 
tained between the two great streams. [See Mkso 
roTAMiA.] Aram-Zobah seems to be the tract 
between the Euphrates and Cceie-Syria; since, on 
the one hand, it reaches down to the Great River 
(2 Sam. viii. 3. x. 10), and on the oilier excludes 
Hamath (2 Sam. viii. 0, 10). The other divisions 
of Aram, such as Aram-Moacbah and Aram-beth- 
Recbob, are more difficult to locate with any cer- 
tainty. Probably they were portions of the tract 
intervening between Anti-Li bonus and tbfi desert. 

The Creek writers used the term Syria still more 
vaguely than tlie Hebrews did Aram. On the one 
hand they extended it to the Euxine, including in 
it Cappadocia, and even Bitliyuia (Herod, i. 72, 76, 
in 104; Strain xvi. 1, § 2; Dionys. Perieg. 972); 
on the other they carried it to the borders of Egypt, 
and made it comprise Pbilistia and Edom (Herod, 
iii. 5; Strab. xvi. 2, $ 2). Again, through the 
confusion in their minds betweeu the Syrians and 
the Assyrians, they sometimes included the country 
of the latter, and even its southern neighbor Baby- 
lonia, in Syria (Strab. xvi. 1, § 2). Still they seem 
always to have had a feeling that Syria Proper waa 
a narrower region. Herodotus, while he calls the 
Cappadocians and the Assyrians Syrians, gives the 
name of Syria only to the country lying on the Med- 
iterranean between Cilicia and Egypt (ii. 106, 157, 
159, iii. 6, 9 1 ). Dionysius, who speaks of two Syriaa, 
an eastern and a western, assigns the first place 
to the latter (Perieg. 895). Strabo, like Herod- 
otus, has one Syria ouly, which be defines as the 
maritime tract between Egypt and the Gulf of Issus. 
The ordinary use of the term Syria, by the IJCX. 
and Mew Testament writers, is even more restricted 
than this. They distinguish Syria from Phoenicia 
on the one hand, and from Samaria, Judaea, Idu- 
mea, etc., on the other. In the present article it 
seems best to take the word in this mu row sense, 
and to regard Sy ria as lounded by Aiuanns and 
Taurus on the north, by the Euphrates and the 
Arabian desert on the east, by Palestine, or the 
Holy Land, on the south, by the Mediterranean 
near the mouth of the Oroides, and then by Phoe- 
nicia upon the west The tract thus circumscribed 
is about 300 miles long from north to south, and 
from 50 to 150 miles broad. It contains au one 
of about 30,000 square miles. 

2. General Physical Features. — The general 
eliararter of the tract is mountainous, as the H# 
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brew name Aram ((nan a root signifying •* Height "Ha number of abort spun east ami rat both la mmi 


sufficiently implies. On the west, two longitudinal 
chains, running parallel with the coast at no great 
distance from one another, extend along two thirds 
of die length of Syria, from the latitude of Tyre to 
that of Antioch. Theae chains, toward the south, 
were known respectively as UIkuius and Anti- 
Li ban us. after which, aiiout lat. 35°, the more 
western chain, l.ilwnus, became Hargylus, while the 
eastern, sinking into cotn|mnitive insignificance, 
was without any special appellation. In the lati- 
tude of Anthch tl>e longitudinal chains are met by 
the chain of A minus, an outlying harrier of Taurus, 
baviug the direction of that range, which in this 
pert is from southwest to northeast. From this 
point northward to the true Taurus, which here 
bounded Syria, and eastward to the Kuphrates 
about birth -jilt and Nsw-W, the whole tract ap- 
pears to consist of mountains infinitely ramified; 
below which, toward S jur and Aleppo, are tome 
elevated plaint, diversified with ranges of hills, while 
south of these, in alout lat. 3b c , you enter the 
desert, lhe most fertile and valuable traet of 
Syr ia is tlie long valley intervening between 1J- 
tauius ami Anti-liliai.ua, which slopes southward 
from a |*>int a little north <*f l;.dbek, and is there 
drained by the Lib mg ; while al-ove that point the 
slope is northward, and tlie streams form the 
Orontes, wltose course is in that direction. The 
Dortliem mountain region is also fairly productive; 
but tlie soil of tlie plains alout Alep|io is poor, and 
the eastern dank ol the Auti-lalanua. except in one 
place, is |«euhaHv sterile. The exception is at the 
lower or southern extremity of the chain, where 
the stream ol tlie liarada forms the rich and de- 
lightful tract ulready described under the head of 
Uamam r a. 

I. 'Ihe M'vnitin Ramye *. — (*.) I el a non. Of 
the various mountain ranges of Svna, lelwnon 
po se r — r s the greatest interest. It extend* from the 
tnoutii of the Litany to d/Lr, a distance of nearly 
10U miles, and is couiptwed chiefly of Jura lime- 
stone, but varied with sandstone and Imsdt It 
culminates toward its n« rtlieni extremitv, half-way 
letween I ri | - di and lleviut, and at tl is |<oint at- 
tains au elevation of nesriy 10(XX> feet (Kobinson, 
ht6J. RetcfU'chrMy iii. 647). Ancici tlv it vnu 
thickly w<**led with cypresses, cellars, and firs; but j 
it is now very son. tilt clothed. As a minute de- 
scription of its present condit.on has I ecu already I 
given m tiw pmper place, it is imiwcrsaary to pro- 
long tlie jirrsent accounL [I.RRAMtx ) (A.) Anti- 
IJhwnua. This range, as tlie name implies, stands 
over against l^bamm. miming in tlie same direc- 
tion, «. <. neurit iMMth and south, and extending 
the sans* k-ngth. It is cuiiipiml of J urm limestone, 
oolite, and Jum dolomite. Tlie ndminatirig point 
is lleniMSi. at the soutiicm, or ntlier tlie south- 
eaalern end of the chain: for Anti-I ulanus, unlike 
|jt«juit. UP. real— at it* lo«i-*t extremity , dividing 
into tWf* distinct rulers, iH-ta*—! which flows ti»e 
•Ire mi of tlie H <* /*■*/«. llermon is thought toex- 

cred the bright of UJMlfcrt (<*. > |taig\ lus. Mount 
IWrg'lus, railed taiwr Jt f «l .Vieitn toward the 
south, and toward the luwth Jrlnl Ktntui, extends 
from the moii in <4 tlie A "Ac ti-K*0ir ( hicutherus), 
n— ric op|*wiic 1 1 etna, to the vicinity of Antioch, a 
disiaftce of rattier ni<<re than rmlea. It Is 

Separated from lelmnon hr a comparatively level 
tract, 16 or !fii miles bm*i"d <fl- link ern), through 
which flows the stream called tUKtbtr. Mount 
Margvlus is broader than LeUnow, aod throws out 


tbs sea and toward tha valley of the Otwim 
O ne of the we st er n spurs terminates in a renaiv 
able headland, known to the ancient* as Mums 
Caaius, and now called Jebtl ef-.-fi-m, vr the *• BsM 
Mountain," which rises aisupdy from the ana u a 
height exceeding 6,000 feet. At tbs northers e»- 
txetuity of tiargylus, where it overhangs the lows* 
course of th* Orontes, was Daphne, the det— « 
suburb of Antioch, and the favorite haunt iu 
luxurious populace. (</.) Amanua. North T the 
mouth of the Orontes, between its cuune and tW 
eastern shore of tlie Gulf of Issos t hi u 

lies the range of Aiuanua, which extend* inwu the 
southwest end of the gulf, iu a north*-** terly di- 
rection, a distance of 86 or 90 milr*. and fm*J« 
forms a junction with Taurus in at—* fo*»g. 3i» c 
26'. Amanua divides Syria from CiJkw. aid m a 
stony range with bold rugged peaks and o«nl 
summits, formed of arrpentinea and other wctudary 
rocks aupporting a tertiary formstioo. Iu averse 
elevation ia 6,000 fret, and it terminal— al mptiy u 
Rat tl-Khanzir , hi a high cliff overhanging u«r 
I'bere are only two or three pass— am *a it: a*d 
one alone, tliat of Htilnn, ia toleratly cun mod****. 
Amanua, like Anli-Lihanus, bifurrates al iu «*jU> 
westeru extremity, having, h— ides iu trmmuua 
at the Rnt tl-Khanzir, another, i ow rsQrd Was* 
Dayh, which approaches within aHmt six d*i 1— W 
tlie mouth of tlie Orontes. and seetua to ha Ms 
Pieria of Strabo (xvi. 2, $ 8b Ibis apwr is «f 
limestooe formation. Tbe flanks <4 An-»noa — s 
well clot bed with forests of pine. oak. and Urrh «r 
copses of myrtle, arbutua, oleander, and ufaw 
aliruls. lhe range was well known to the A**y via**, 
who called it Kbntum t, and not uiJmjtwi.th nt 
timber Ui it, which was conveyed thence n» the 
capital. 

4. The Rrrtig. — Tl.e jwn.r.jwl rivers of Sym 
are the Utany and the t tn*oi— I hr I fit t rf rings 
from a small lake situated in tlie muMbr cf Us 
( dfle-Synan valley, alout six miles to the 
wr«t of lktall«k- Hence it descend* tbe vaihry 
called el- Rub or, with a evutrse a htlie west ef 
•noth, sending out on each sale a nurnler uf cassh 
fur irrigatiun. and receiving nil* tr«.n. 
nuigea of Ulwmu and Anti-ljlai n* *i. m aw- 
peiimte for tlie water ghen off. lue rhw ^ i'«— 
ia called tl- Hunhmy, and descend* firiKu I *■< &i«* 
near Z*thhh. l he buioa iiarrows >t it pncM A 
•with ward, and tennmatca in a gurge ti.r>*tgh 
which the litany furres itvelt with a n orw shefc 
it stdl to tlie aoutlivrest, flowing deep : .k 

precipice*, and sjsnned by a Hikl bridge *.* * *. 
arch, kiMiwu astlieJur Rm * f hut. Having e*i*vrsH 
from tlie ravine, it flow* first KHithwea t v snt 
and tlien nearly due south. tiQ it reach— t.^ 
tude of 1 yre, when hrfvting the muuniam* u l pper 
(»ald«*e, it ia forced to bend to tlw west. »f-4, 
ing with many winding* thn»ogh tlw 1« <***• 
tract, enters the srw al-*ut 6 mil— r» -ci )i c 4 iW 
gml PbfMtirian city. Ihe mtire e« urw i— 
stream, exclusive of sn ail winding*, »• si.si *• 
mil—. I lie sourer of ti*e ( u«ln t* )*it U 

mil— from ilia! of tlie Ijtany. A htUr ntwik d 
Laaltek. the higliest y*wnt or water abed at the 
t 4ple->y rtoii valley la reached, and the cr* *u*S be- 
gin* to drweend nortiiward. A wnali nu tessis 
out fnun tbe foot of AuU-lal«nua, wht b, sfUe 
•flowing nearly due nortli foe 16 mil— was Ike 
plain, tweeU anotlwr greater souivs rma <— bf 
Ldansi iu lai. d4° 22', which s* — o— 4sd 
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fatrm “bead of the stream." The Orontes from 
(he point flows down the valley to the northeast, 
and passing through the Bahr eLK >dts — a lake 
sheet 6 miles long and 2 broad — approaches Hems 
(Emus), which it leases on its right bank* It 
then flows tor 20 miles nearly due north; after 
which, oo approaching Hamah (Hamath), it makes 
s alight betid to the east round the base of the 
JtM Erbay a, and then, entering the rich pasture 
country of tl-Gkab, runs northwest and north to 
Jmr Undid. The tributaries which it’ receives in 
this part of its course are many but small, the only 
ms of any importance being the Wady.eUSaruj , 
which enters it from the west a little below Hamath. 
At Jur Madid, or “ the Iron Bridge,” the course 
of Uw On>n tea suddenly changes. Prevented by 
the range of Amanus from flowing any further to 
the north, it sweeps ruuud boldly to the west, and 
weaving a large tributary — tl*e Kara-Su — from 
the northeast, the volume of whose water exceeds 
its own, it enters the l road valley of Antioch, 
-‘doubling back here upon itself, and flowing to 
the soath west.” In this part of its course the 
Onates has been compared to the Wye (Stanley, 
and Palestine , p. 401) ). The entire length 
d the stream is estimated at a!>ove 900 miles, 
hi swdera name is the Nahr el- An, or M Rebel 
Sumo,” an appellation given to it on account of 
hi violence and impetuosity in many parts of ite 
want. • 

The other Syrian streams of some consequence, 
tasks the Litany and the Orontes, are the Bo- 
nds, or River of Damascus, the Koweik , or River 
rfAlqipo,and the S'jar, a tributary of the Eu- 
phnlea. The course of the Barada has already 
bat deKribed under the head of Damascus. [Da- 
*a*ccs.] The Kotceik rises in the highlands 
•oath of Am- Tab , from two sources, one of which 
a known as the Baloktu-Su, or »* Fish- River.’’ It 
wen to be the (.’bolus of Xenophon (Anab. i. 4, 
{ t)> Its course is at first east, but soon becomes 
■tab, or a little west of south, to Aleppo, alter 
which it meanders considerably through the high 
pdain sooth of that city* finally terminating in a 
■snh known as ek.Uatkh. The Sajur rises a 
taUe further to the north, hi the mountains north 
d Ain- Tab. Its course for the first 26 miles is 
mthcatt, after which it runs east for 16 or 20 
wiles, finally resuming its first direction, and flow- 
hg by the town of Sajur into the Euphrates. It 
■ s target river than the Koweik, though its course 
'■ Kandy so long. 

k The Lake s . — The principal lakes of Syria 
“•the Agk-Dengiz, or Lake of Antioch; the Sa- 
or Salt Lake, between Aleppo and Dalis; 
tta Bohr el-Kades, on the Upper Orontes; and 
tta Bakr tLMrrj , or Lake of Damascus, (a. ) The 
Like of Antioch is an oblong fresh-water basin, 10 
long by 7 lirood, situated to the north of the 
where it sweeps round through the plain 
* before receiving the Kara-Su. it is 
by the waters of three large streams — the 
faa-Sa, the Afrin, and the Asioatl — which ooi- 
tat the drainage of the great mountain tract lying 
■■tWttt and east of Antioch, between the 86th 
■d I7th parallels. It has been argued, from the 
"fc** of Xenophon and Strabo, that this lake did 
■* «»* in ancient times (RenneU, JUmtrations of 
fopeditUm of Cyrus, p. 66), but modem invea- 
hptinis porsued upon the spot are thought to dis- 
I** this theory (Ainsworth, Researches m Meso- 
P***, V »»). The waters flow into the lake oo 
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the east and north, and flow out ot it at its south- 
west angle by a broad and deep stream, known m 
the Kara-Su, which foils into the Orontes a few 
miles above Antioch. (6.) The Sabakhak is a salt 
lake, into which only Insignificant streams flow, 
and which has no outlet. It lies midway between 
Balia and Aleppo, the route between these places 
passing along its northern shore. % It is longer than 
the Lake of Antioch, but narrower, being about 13 
miles from east to west, and 4 miles only from 
north to south, even where it is widest (c.) The 
Bahr el-Kades is smaller than either of the forego- 
ing lakes. It has been estimated at 8 miles long 
and 3 broad (Pococke, Description of the East, i. 
140), and again at 6 miles long and 2 broad (Ches- 
uey, Euphrates Exp. i. 394), but has never been 
accurately measured. Pococke conjectures that it 
is of recent formation ; but bis only reason seems to 
be the silence of ancient writers, which is scarcely 
sufficient to prove the point (d.) The Bahr ti- 
J feij, like the piece of water in which the Kotctik 
or River of Aleppo ends, scarcely deserves to l« 
called a lake, since it is little better than a largo 
marsh. The length, according to Colonel Chesney, 
is 9 miles, and the breadth 2 miles ( EuphraL Exp. 
i. 603); hut the size seems to vary with the seasons, 
and with the extent to which irrigation is used 
along the course of the Barada. A recent travel- 
ler, who traced the Barada to its termination, 
found it divide a few miles below Damascus, and 
observed that each branch terminated in a marsh 
of its own; while a neighboring stream, the 
Atoadj , commonly regarded as a tributary of the 
Barada, also lost itself in a third marsh separate 
from the other two (Porter in Geagraph. Jtmm. 
xxvi. 43-40). 

6. The Great Valley. — By far the must im- 
portant part of Syria, and on the whole its most 
striking feature, is the great valley which reaches 
from the plain of Vmk, near Antioch, to the nar- 
row gorge on which the Litany enters in about laU 
33° 30". This valley, which runs nearly parallel 
with the Syrian coast, extends the length of 2-10 
miles, and has a width varying from 6 or 8 to 16 
or 20 miles. The more southern portion of it was 
known to the ancients as L’cele-Syria, or “ the 
Hollow Syria,” sod has been already described. 
[Oklksykia.] In length this portion is rather 
more than 100 miles, terminating with a screen o( 
hills a little south of Hems, at which point the 
northeastern direction of the valley also ceases, 
and it begins to bend to the northwest. The lower 
valley from Hems downward is broader, generally 
speaking, and richer than the upper portion. Here 
was “ Hamath the Great ” (Am. vi. 2), now 
Hamah ; and here too was Apnmeia, a city but 
little inferior to Antioch, surrounded by rich pas- 
tures, where Seleucus Nicator was wont to feed 600 
elephimit, 300 stallion horses, and 30,000 mares 
(Strab. xri. 2, § 10). The whole of this region is 
fertile, being watered not only by the Orontes, but 
by the numerous affluents which flow into it from 
the mountain ranges inclosiug the valley on either 
side. 

7. The Xorthern Highlands. — Northern S\ ria, 
especially the district called Comma gene, betwoeu 
Taurus and the Euphrates, is still very insulli- 
cleotly explored. It seems to be altogether an v le- 
vs ted tract, consisting of twisted spurs from Taurus 
and Amanus, with narrow valleys Iwtween them, 
which open out into bare and sterile plains, li e 
valleys themselves are not very fertile. Turj are 
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watered by small stream*, producing often abun- 
dant fisb, nml, for tlie most port, flowing into the 
Orotitcs or tlie Fupbratr*. A certain number of 
the more central one*, however, unite, and consti- 
tute tlie “ river of Aleppo,” which, unable to reach 
either of I lie oceanic stream*, form* (as we liave 
eeeu) a lake or nmrali, alierein its wntm evaporate. 
Ak»ug tlie course «»f il»e Ku pi irate* there i* rich land 
and ahumlaut vegetation; Init the diameter of tlie 
country thence to tlie valley of the Oroides is lure 
ami woodles*. except in tlie vicinity of t Ite town*, 
where Imit-trees aiv cultivated, anti orchards and 
ganleti* make an agreeable appearance. Moat of 
thi* region i* a mere »heq»-walk, which grows more 
and more harsh and repulsive as we approadi tlie 
•noth, wliere it gradually mingle* witli tlie desert. 
The higlwwt elevation of the plateau between tlie 
two liters i* lfrfKt feet: and this height is reached 
•oon alt. r leaving the F.iiphndea, while toward tlie 
weat Cl»e tlecline i* gradual. 

8. / i<r t* liturri. — Fast of the inner 
tuouiitidii-eham, and south of tlie cultivable ground 
about Aleppo. i« tlie great Syrian l>e*rrt. an “ele- 
vated dry upland, for tlie im**l port of pyj«uin and 
runtis, jiruduciug nothing lut a few spnre bushes of 
wormwood. and the usual aromatic pLttita of the 
wilderness.” Here ami there hire and stony ridges 
of m> great lieight cm** this arid region, l#ut fail to 
draw water from tlie *ky. and luive, consequently, 
no stream* flowing fr>>m tliem. A few wells sap- 
pi) tlie nomad |**| mint ion with a I mckish fluid. 
Ii»e region is traversed with difficult), and ha* 
never Iwen arvinatelv surveyed. 'Hie most remark- 
able osi».is is at Fnlmvm, where there are set end 
small st lean:* mid abundant | mini tree*. (SecTAH- 
Mon. ) low.ird the more western j art of the re- 
gion along tire foot of tbe nount;dii range which 
there UmmU it, H likewise a good deal of tolerably 
fertile eirtii.ti), watered by tbc sfrran:* which fk»w 
eastward fiom tlie range, .md alter a longer or a 
shorter euurwr are lost in tl**«le*rTt. Tlie 1 est known 
ami tlie most produrtne of tliese tracts, which seem 
stolen from tbe desert, is tlie famous ptain of I hs- 
in:i«nii — the i and tt-Mtrj of the Arabs 
— already <le*rrit**d in tlie account given of that city. 
[IdMAMi h ) No rival to this “earthly paradise” 
u t«* le found afong tlie rest of the chain, since no 
*4li»r *4 re. un flows down fn*n it at all comparalde 
to tire Kirad.i: but wlierever tlie eastern side of the 
chain ha* lern visited, a certain amount of cultiva- 
14c territory lias lecn found at its foot; com is 
grown in pbrrs, and olive-trees are abundant 
i Iturrkhanlt. / mrtit in * x y»tu, pp 124-129; Po- 
o»rke, t>* ir, ifitixH of thr /<<*/. ii. 148). Further 
fn »m the bills all b lore and npuldve; a dry, hard 
desert like that of tlie Siuaitic prnirstiU, with a 
•mi of marl and gravel, only rarely diversified with 
•and. 

9. (titf /bVid.wa — According to Strabo, Syria 
iTojer was divided into tl*e following districts: 
(1. (.>»./>* •t l rur ; (2 J < y»r Ars/ifv# ; ( J.) SeUncis ; 
(4 ) t 'dr >-m ; and t.V) fliwtreme. If we take 
Ht limit*. Imwevrf, a* laid down stove ($ 1 ), we 
must add to tliese districts three otliers : (Voi/yAo- 
h.'.j, <t tbc country al-mt Aleppo; Ch»Ltt or 
1 h la '*<v. a small tract w>uth of this, alout the 
lake in which tlw river of Aleppo ends: and Pai- 
o.y. /nr. or tin* <lesert «» far as we consider it to 
l*at« ieen Syrian. <*M { ommayern* lay to the 

• The rnot n( tl.t* name tpfamr* In the ewrl? As^r- 

foa laatrl|<rWm# u that • f a prrylr, tbc (f rrmtri*, or 
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north. Its capital was Samoaafa or Haste 

ITie territory is aaid to have l»eeu kiriy fertile, tea 
small; and from this we may gather tint it dsd zmS 
descend lower than al<out dm- l»b. <6. » t rusn ,4«a- 
Tub, or perha|« from a point higlier op. con.mrasrf 
Cirrhtslicn or Cyriftim. It was lcur«Wd on tte 
north by Commntjhtf. on the i.<rthwe*a \>% Am*- 
nus, on tbe weat and southwest I s and 

on the south by Cltnlifanth* fir tbe regi>*» • tab 
ybon. Both it and <*? nwtrur rmrlml n»isiri 
to the Kiiplirate*. <V»»7.»s/.ri was so railed fnw 
its capital ('vrrlm*. winch •eemt to be tie mu stera 
Corns. It included llirrs|*h* tfi'nuinli. listen 
( DahnbT ), md (iindarm #V< >. « r. » < faab 

ybonitis adjoined < yrrl.estira on tbe •nntii. Is me 
let ween that region and tlie <le*rrL It ntruiul 
prolwldy from the I-.uphmte* nl*>ut B '?**. to MusasS 
St. Simeon |. ike t yrriewt »rm. K 

derived its name from it* rspiial c ts, which wwa 
(*baJylon. now comipteil into // /< b or Aleppo. 
(</.) (.halcidici* wa* south of the nv re western p*w- 
tion of <1131)1100111*. nml wa* nannd from its cap^ 
tal, flialcis, which s^em* to iw' m ukrd bv the mod- 
em Kennosserm, a little aouth of tie lake in whwh 
the River of Aleppo end* < l%*>irke, Trmr U, tu 
(e. ) Seieucis lay between <’)rrbe*tim. t l.ilv t«wuua, 
and t'halcia on the one side, aid tlie Mrlnmswas 
on the other. It wwa a large jw«vii*oe, ar»i n». 
taineil four important sul-livimm* •!) *e | fw w 
IVoper or Fieri.**, tlie I i 1 1 F- o*n er l^twft-n. \ ua* to 
and tlie Orontea, with it* cap tal. ^elri.cia. w the 
coast, above tlie month of tlw* thx*i<trs. 2 A&u- 
ochis, the region nl«>ut Anti^-ch; •$ la«l.rrw. 
tbe coast tract h-twn*n tl>c m< nth of tbr t T.f.iea 
and Fixrnicia, uameil alter its eapitsl, 1 aoi r as 
(still called Istthkty h\, which w »* an rwcrlWt 
port, and situated in a n«t fertile dntrirt (Nrak 
xvi. % § 9); nml (4) Apancie. c*4.« *tn^ of the 
valley of the Orontea fn'iu .//*/ // -b i to //i^ct. 
or perhaps to /ftms, and h.ivii g \]mi^ia ( ops /V 
mifA) for ita chief city, i f.) « ule-> r^» Uy south 
of A|*iueia, lieing tlie rmitniiutmu of Ibw (inat 
Valley, and extending from to the g*w*-w ta 

which tlie vallev emla. I lie cit^f town erf thw 
region was llelHifiolis (R<uitbtk \. <«, | 1 ‘sm swrvrrf 

included the whole cultivable tmrt Iwtwrrn the 
bare range which breaks awns front Anti-I jhaM 
in 1st. 33° 30', and tlie lulls winch shut in the 
valley of the Aitttj on tl»e aontli It bt rsrf *4 
Ccrle-Syria and tout hw rat of Fslnnriic » 
I*alm)rww5 waa tl* nan* op|4ieil to the wb*4w 
of the Syrian Drarrt. It was b-tiMWd on tbe smrf 
by the Kuphratea, on the north by < KjI Uwutw 
and f'hakidies 1 , on tlie west bt Apwnwtw ate 
(’ole-Syria, and on the south by tlie great (tear! «f 
Arabia. 

10. Principnl Totems — Tbe chief lows* of 
may be thus arrang'd, as nrulv a* po^t he tu uw 
order of their im jmrtanee: 1. AntKcb; 2 I > »ii ai 
cut; 3. Apameia ; 4. >«4e*tria ; h. I>!n-w «* 
Falmyra; 6. Inodieeia; 7. l.piphnirta llsivstt., 
8. SamoMta: 9. Ilierap<4i* iMau»g ; lu. t n-W- 
Iton ; II. Kmewa ; 12. Ilrltruwrf.s ; IX IaUmsu 
ad Uhwuuro ; 14. tNrrhua ; 15. < halos ; 1C 
Faarideiuni ; 17. Hro^leta ; 18 tiiubnw ; 19 
Zeugma ; 20. TliapsacHa <>f these. 

Zeugma, Tliapsaeu*. are on t he KjiHmstew >«4ewe*C 
(jiodiceia, |*osei«leinm, ami llcrtdn*, i* the aa 
shore; Antioch, A|*aii'r*a, 1 pi|d»aiwna, and Itea 


( ' Tha* dwrll, howetrr. Ml *rf tte ia 
pdiaisa. Mssn and £*•*/*»** 
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(Bum) on the Orontes: Heliopolis sod Laodieeu (Gen. xv. 18), David made war ou Hadadezer, king 
•d [Jbanum, in Caele Syria; Hierapolis, Chaly bon, of Zobah, whom be defeated in a great battle, kill- 
Cyrrhus, Chalets, and Gindarus, in the nortberu ing 18,000 of bis men, and taking from bitn 1,000 
highlands; Damascus on tlie skirts, and Palmyra chariots, 700 horsemen, and 20,000 footmen (2 Sam. 
b tbe centre of tbe eastern desert. viii. 3, 4, 10). 'Hie Damascene Syrians, having 

11. History. — The first occupants of Syria ap- endeavored to succor their kinsmeu, were likewise 
pear to have been of Haiuitic descent The Ca- defeated with great loss (ibid. ver. 5); and the 
laanitish races, the Ilittites, Jebusites, Amorites, blow so weakened them that they shortly afterwards 
cte^ aie connected in Scrij>ture with Egypt and subnutted and became David’s subjects (ver. 6). 
Ethiopia, Cush and Mizraim (Gen. x. 6 and 15-18); Zobah, however, was far from being subdued as 
and even independently of this evidence, there seems yet. When, a few years later, the Ammonites de- 
to be sufficient reason for believing that the races terruined on engaging in a war with David, and 


m question stood in close ethnic connection with 
the Cushite stock (Rawliuton's llerodolu s, iv. 243- 
145). These tribes occupied not Palestine only, 
bit abo Lower Syria, in very early times, as we 
may gather from the fact that llamath is assigned 
to them in Genesis (x. 18). Afterwards they seem 
to hate become possessed of Upper Syria also, for 
when the Amjrians first push their conquests be- 
yond the Euphrates, they find the HiUites ( Kkntti ) 
istshlished in strength ou the right bank of tbe 
Great River. After a while tbe first coiners, who 
were still to a great extent nomads, received a 
Sbcmitie infusion, which most probably came to 
them from the southeast. ’Hie family of Abraham, 
whose original domicile was in l^ower Babylonia, 
may, perhaps, be best regarded as furnishing us 
with a specimen of the migratory movements of the 
period. Anotlter example is that of Cbedorlaomer 
with his confederate kings, of whom one at least — 
Amraphel — must have been a Sheraite. The move- 
ment may have begun before the time of Abraham, 
sod hence, perhaps, tlie Sheuiilic names of many of 
the inhabitants when Abraham first comes into tbe 
eountry, as Abimdech, Melchizedek, Eliezer, ctc. a 
The only Syrian town wljose existence we find dis- 
tinctly marked at this time is iJ&mascos (Gen. xiv. 
15, it. 2), which appears to have been already a 
phre of some importance. Indeed, in one tradition, 
Abraham is said to have been king of Damascus 
fars time (Nie- Dam. AV. 30); but this is quite 
■swarthy of credit- Next to Damascus must be 
priced Hamath, which is mentioned by Moses as a 
wdl known place (Num. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 8), and 
sppern in Egyptian papyri of the time of tbe 
eighteenth dynasty ( Cntibridge Assiys, 1858, p. 
*8). Syria at this time, and for many centuries 
afterwards, seems to have been broken up among a 
mortar of petty kingdoms. Several of these are 
■wtkmed in Scripture, as Damascus, Kehob, 
M me hah, Zobah, Gesbur, etc. We also hear oc- 
rminallj o ( *Ute kings of Syria and of tbe Hit- 
tka” (1 K. x. 28; 2 K. vii. 6) — an expression 
in&cstire of that extensive subdivision of tbe tract 
—wig numerous petty chiefs which is exhibited to 
ai my dearly in tbe early Assyrian inscriptions. 
At various times different states had the preemi- 
nence; but none was ever strong enough to estab- 
Lh so authority oxer the others. 

rhe Jews first come into hostile contact with the 
Sytans, nndrr that wime, in the time of David. 
7W wars of Joshua, however, must have often been 
with Syrian chiefs, with whom be disputed the 
|nwf iijii of tbe tract about I^ebanon and Hermon 
(Josh. xi. 8-18). After his time the Syrians were 
appasi ullj undisturbed, until David began his ag- 
pmiii wars upon them. Claiming the frontier of 
Iks Euphrates, which God had promised to Abraham 

• Ills pnmlhb, howwvwr, that thorn namss may be 
•» •amttk eqolvaleofes of the real names of thsss 
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applied to the Syrians for aid, Zobah, together with 
Beth-Rehob, sent them 20,000 footmen, and two 
other Syrian kingdoms furnished 13,000 (2 Sam. 
x. 6). This army being completely defeated by 
Juab, Hadadezer obtained aid from Mesopotamia 
(i/nd. ver. 16 ), and tried the chance of a third bat- 
tle, which likewise went against him, and produced 
the general submission of Syria to the Jewish 
monarch. The submission thus l*gun continued 
under the reign of Solomon, who u reigned over 
all the kingdoms from the river (Euphrates) unto 
the land of the Philistines and unto tbe border of 
Egypt; they brought presents and served Solomon 
all the days of his life” (1 K. iv. 21). lhe ouly 
part of Syria which Solomon lost seems to have 
been Damascus, where an independent kingdom 
was set up by Uezon, a native of Zobah (1 K. xi. 
23-25). On the separation of the two kingdoms, 
soon after the accession of Reholioani, the remainder 
of Syria no doubt shook off the yoke. Damascus 
now became decidedly tlie leading state, Hamath 
being second to it, and tlie northern HiUites, 
whose capital was Carchemish near B tmbuk, third. 
[Carchkmish.] The wars of this period fall most 
properly into the history of Damascus, and have 
already been described in the account given of that 
city. [Damascus] Their result was to attach 
Syria to the great .Assyrian empire, from which it 
passed to the Babylonians, after a short attempt 
on the part of Egypt to hold possession of it, which 
was frustrated by Nebuchadnezzar. From the 
Babylonians Syria passed to the Persians, undai 
whom it formed a satrapy iu conjunction with 
Judaea, Phoenicia, and Cyprus (Herod iii. 01). Its 
I resources were still great, and probably it was his 
confidence in them which encouraged the Syrian 
satrap, Megah&zus, to raise the standard of revolt 
against Artaxerxes Longimanus (ii c. 447). After 
this we hear little of Syria till the year of tbe battle 
of Lssus (b. c. 333), wbeu it submitted to Alex- 
ander without a struggle. 

I Upon the death of Alexander Syria became, for 
the first time, the bead of a great kingdom. On 
the division of the provinces among hi* generals 
(B. c. 321), Seleucus Nlcator received Mesopotamia 
and Syria; and though, in tlie twenty years of 
struggle which followed, this country was lust and 
won repeatedly, it remained finally, with the ex- 
ception of Ccele-Sy ria, in the hands of the prince 
to whom it was originally assigned. That priuc*, 
whose dominious reached from tlie Mediterraneni 
to the Indus, and from the Ox us to the SoiiUmiii 
O cean, having, as he believed, been exposed to 
great dangers on account of the distance from 
Greece of his original capital, Babylon, resolved 
immediately upon his victory of Ipsus (». c. 301) 
to fix his metropolis in tbe West, and settled upon 

persons, vhbh namss might In that east have base 
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Syria as tbs fittest |4ace for it Antioch tu be- 
gan in n. c. 300, mud, Iteing finished in a few years, 
was made the capital or Seleucus’ kingdom. Ihe 
whole renlm was thenceforth ruled from this centre, 
and Syria, which had long been the prey of stronger 
countries, and had l»een exhausted by their ex- 
actions, grew rich with the wealth which now Bowed 
Into it on all sides. The luxury and magnificence 
of Antioch were extraordinary. Broad straight 
streets, with colonnades from end to end, temples, 
statues, arclies, I ridges, a royal palace, and various 
other public building* dispersed tbronghout it, 
made the Syrian capital by far the most splendid 
of all the cities of the Ejist. At the same time, in 
the provinces, other town* of large size were grow- 
ing up. Seleticia in Pieria, Apameia, and both 
lAodiceias were foundations of the Seleucidw, as 
their names sufficiently indicate. Weak and in- 
dolent as were many of these monarch*, it would 
•rent that they had a hereditary taste for building; 
and so each aimed at outdoing his predecessors in 
the number, l«eautv, and magnificence of his con- 
struction*. A# the history of Syria under the 
Seleucid princes lias \*vn already given in detail, 
in the articles treating each monarch [Axti- 
octit’a. Okmktrux nki.kiti h, etc. J, it will be 
unnecessary liere to do more than sum it up gen- 
erally. The most flourishing period was the reign 
of the founder, Nicator. Ihe empire was then al- 
most as large as that of the Acha menian Persians, 
for it at one time included Asia Minor, and thus 
reached from the Aegean to India. It was organized 
into aatrapiea. of which the iiuuiIkt was 72. Trade 
flourished greatly, old lines of traffic l<eing restored 
ai.d new ones opened, ihe reign of Nicator s son, 
Antiochus I., called Sotcr. was the l»eginning of 
the decline, which was progressive from his date, 
with oulv <*ne or two slight interruptions. Sotcr 
lost territory to the kingdom of Pergamua, and 
failed in an attempt to subject Htthvnia. He waa 
also unsuccessful against Kgvpt lender his son, 
Antiochtis ||., called 0«<4f, or “ the flod,*' who 
ascended the throne in i». c. 2GI. tlw disintegration 
of the empire proceeded more rapidly. The revolt 
of Pari hi i in it r 2-MJ. f. -llowerl bv that of Ilietrii 
in H. v. 2-4, .Vprived the Syrian kingdom of some 
of its lc*t province*, and gate it a new enemy 
which shortly l era me * rh.il and finally a superior 
At Ihe same time the sntr with Igypt was pn se- 
ruted without either advantage or glow. krr*h 
losses wrere suffered in the rvigu of S»-leucus 1 1 
(t idlunrii**, Antiochus the N-eond’s successor. 
While f albniciis wns engager! in Egvpt against 
l*t* k-mv Eiiergelf*, Kuiiiriim of IVrgamu* tainod 
pr of a great j*art of \*i» Minor fit. v *242 ; 

■id alxmt tlw same tine Arsare* II, k.ng of 
Pnrlhta, completed Hvmitii* and annrted it to 
his •ioininions \n attempt to recover this latter 
pn-unce rr»st < nlhnicus his crown, as lie was tie 
fr-kietl ami made prisoner bv the Part loans (It. C. 
22»» i. In tl»e i*evt reign, that of Nrleurus Iff. 
(1 Vrvunus', a slight m- tmn set in. Most of Asia 
Minor w \s recovered f«*r t Vraunus by his wife’s 
o« pbrw. A r- tut ns »n c\ *224), and Ik* was preparing 
to no ole I’rrginms whrti lie diet! (Khsotied. Ills 
•lir'Cr*«*<T sml Irr-tmT, AlitloehilS 111., though bs 
gamed tlir sum tme o| (iml lr»>m the grandeur of 
Ins e*|<rditnuis and the jnrml succews of some of 
them, can sr^mrlt Iw said to hate really done any- 
thing toward rawing ti>c empire from its declining 
soshIiIkmi, amcr hit rtHKpiethi on ths aids of Egypt, 
twisting of < Syria, lWnlria, and Pairs! inf, 
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formed no sufficient compensation for the loss s 4 
Asia Minor, which be was forced to cede to Uo«v 
for the aggrandizement of the rival kingdom 2 
Perga n i us (b. c. 190). Even bad the terr.; rial 
balance been kept more even, the ill policy of uakng 
Home an enemy of tlie Syrian kingrioui, with wb*ch 
Antiochus the !>reat is taxable, would hate teat- 
si U ted our placing him among the priren to * bsi 
its ultimate ruin was mainly owing. Toward ths 
East, indeed, he did something, if not to threat 
liack the Parthians, at any rate to protect bis em- 
pire from their aggressions. But the exh%u*Cea 
consequent upon his constant war* and si^r.tl de- 
feats — more especially those of Haphia mod Mag- 
nesia — left Syria far more foci le at hi* doth thaa 
she had leeti at any former period. The aluscwi 
eventless reign of Seleucus IV. < Philopat-r), h» m 
and succeasor (n. c. 187-175), is sufficient jwcW 
of this (erhleticas. It was not till Iwentt y ear* 2 
peace had recruited the resources of >y na m n«» 
and money, that Antiochus IV. < Kjaphai>« i, Leo 
of Philopator, ventured on engaging in a great nr 
(B. c. 171) — a war for the conquest of Pgy pc Al 
first it seemed as if the attempt wouk! u n - o ecd 
Egypt waa on the point of yieldii g to Iwr foe . f m 
many years, when Home, following out her 
tions of hostility to Syrian power and it f. 'em, 
interposed her mediation, and deprived l.p. r-b-»nwi 
of all tlie fruits of his victories 'B. r 1*>* K 
greater injury was, alout the nnif lime » b c. 1$? , 
inflicted on Syria by the folly of EjHpl.arw* 1 m- 
self. Not content with replenishing hi* treawnry by 
the plunder of the Jewish teu>|4r, he madh •'■rJetvd 
tlie desecration tif the Holy of Holies. and thas 
caused tire revolt of the Jews, which proved a per- 
manent loss to the empire and an aggravate r 
its weakness. After ll** death «»f I pi^uibrs Ur 
empire rapidly verge*! to it* fall. Tlte regsi powsr 
fell into the hands of an infant. An Due bus V 
(Ku|utor). son of Epiphanes i H. C If* 4 ; the i*r- fos 
contended for the regency ; a pretemter to the rroww 
started up in tlie pm**n of IVmrtnua, s« vt 
Seleucus IV.; Home fait in a cUim to adui-i i«tsr 
the government; and amid tin* tr-ul4e* thus c.uwed. 
the P.vrthiana. under Mithridstes I . overran lk* 
eastern pn»vinces /n C. 104 . compered Mod a 
P ersia, >usiana. lUl vh.ioa, etc . and »*.vat>-ed thnr 
fruntirr to the l.npbn*t«-s. It w*« in «aif, that 
Heinetriua il. (Nn*tor m*de an iiim pt - iv c 
142) to recover the trmum ; hts c-m 

him hi* hliertv: wlnle a »m ihr alter ta ir. U» 
part of his surer****. \nti«*<-! u* \ 1 1 ^ 

that monarch hi* life in. c 12* Mrs.- w l V. ■< 
the shorn Jsymn k,ng«h in, di~-rdfrs <2 nm k*td 
wrre on the inciv-iM-; 1 'mi.iti i_-< m rev ,;r*! ^rW 
rwt.ibhshed her ii d* |>rmU t : n\i! w-r*. r. rrw*» 
lout lines of tlie tr»«>|«s, rap-dlv uti.niwi! *. 

otiw-r; tlie «lr*pisr*l Jew* were c-lWs! ir tn *.* 
sides m the var.mi* struggles. ^'rt*. m u« 
%|«ai c of at -out tnnctv v^rs, m-oi n. * I *4 t a < 
04, had no fewer t!i*n ten wv.tvv.m* AJ 1w 
wealth of the cvmotry had lem bv 0 i* tj- * » 

nipated ; n.uch l ad flowed H"nirw*rd* in tlw *f *w 
of Irils*^; ii m re. pn*)-a) b . ha*l leeti *jwt t < -ta 
wars; and still more had lem ws*tr*l b p •• v 
in I usury of every kind. I’ndrr ti»ew f .rr . r «rs- -ws 
the Homan* tlH.weil no M.-m rv» to i*v t tk* 
esliausted region, wlucli |kuwtv1 ui *Wt the p* ««r *1 
1 igranew. king of Arntmlv in n « fit wd wwa 
not made a province of the Ihwitwn I jrp»rv LJl aArt 
Pompry’s complete defeat of MtUfidataw aad k» 
ally IlgTancs, n. r. 04. 
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The chronology of this period bis been well 
mU out by Clinton (F. H. vol. ill. pp. 308- 
346), from whom the following table of the kings, 
with the dates of their accession, is taken : — 


Kings. 

Length of 

Date of 

Reign. 

Aocession. 

L Meucus Kkstor . . . 

82 years. 

Oct. 312 

1 Antiochus Soter . . . 

19 

*t 

Jan. 280 

A Aatioebus Thetis . . . 

15 

« 

Jan. 261 

A Betoueus Cal tin ic us . . 

20 

tt 

Jan. 246 

A Sehoeus Ceraunus . . 

3 

ft 

Aug. 226 

A Antiochus Magnus . . 

88 

« 

Aug. 228 

7. Msueus Pailopator . . 

12 

tt 

Oct. 187 

A Antiochus Kpiphanes 

11 

tt 

Aug. 17o 

A Antiochus Eupator . . 

2 

tt 

Dec. 164 

10. Demetrius Soter . . . 

12 

tt 

Nov. 162 

1L Alexander Bala . . . 

5 

« 

Aug. 150 

11 Demetrius N tester (1st reign) 

9 

tt 

Nov. 146 

1A Antiochus Sidete* . . . 

9 

»t 

Feb. 187 

14. Demetrius N teat or (2d reign) 

8 

tt 

Feb. 12S 

1A Antiorhus Qrjrpus . . 

18 

# « 

Aug 125 

H Antiochus Cyzioenus 

18 

tt 

113 

17. Antiochus Euaebes and i 
Philipp us j 

12 

« 

96 

1A Tlgnoes 

14 

tt 

88 

12 Antiochus Asiatic us . . 

4 

tt 

69 


As Syria holds an important place, not only in 
the Old Testament, but iu the New, some account 
sf its condition under the Romans must now be 
ctam. That condition was somewhat peculiar. 
While the country generally was formed into s Ro- 
wan province, under governors who were at first 
mirwtors or quaestors, then proconsuls, and finally 
kgstes, there were exempted from the direct rule 
sf the governor, in the first place, a number of 
“free dues,” which retained the administration of 
their own affairs, subject to a tribute levied accord- 
ing to the Roman principles of taxation; and 2dly, 
a number of tracts, which were assigned to petty 
princes, commonly natives, to be ruled at their 
pleasure, subject to the same obligations with the 
free cities as to taxation (Appian, Syr. 50). 'Hie 
frse cities were Antioch, Seleucia, Apameia, Epi- 
ftaneia, Tripoli*, Sidon, and Tyre; the principali- 
ties, Comn la^enl, Cbalcis ad Belunt (near BunU 
Arethuea, Abila or Abitend, Palmyra, and 
ftamaseus. The priueqialities were sometimes 
called kingdoms, sometimes tctmrchiea. They 
sera established where it was thought that the na- 
tives were so inveterately wedded to their own cus- 
toms, and so well disposed for revolt, that it was 
Meenory to consult their feelings, to flatter the 
national vanity, and to give them the semblance 
without the substance of freedom. («.) Coraraa- 
gfnf was a kingdom (regnum). It bad broken off* 
from Stria during the later troubles, and become a 
separate state under the government of a branch of 
tbs Selene id ae, who affected the names of Antiochus 
sad Uithridalea The Romans allowed this con- 
ft i fl n of things to continue till A. D. 17, when, 
span the death of Antiochus III., they made Com- 
■apw* into a province; in which condition it con- 
tamed till a. i>. 38, when Caligula gave the crown 
to Antiochus IV. (Epiphaues), tlie son of Anti- 
•Ekss I1L Antiochus IV. continued king till a. 
ft. 72, when he was deposed by Vespasian, and 
Coansagfoi^ was finally al nor l»ed into the Empire. 
Hs bad a son, called also Antiochus and Kpiphanet, 
was betrothed to Drasilk, th* aistar of 44 King 
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Agrippa,” and afterwards the wife of Felix, the 
procurator of Judaea. (6.) Cbalcis 41 ad Beltim ” 
was not the city so called near Aleppo, which gave 
name to the district of Cnalcidice, but a town o! 
\em importance near Heliopolis (Baalbek), whence 
probably the suffix “ sd Belum/* It is mentioned 
in this connection by Stmbo (xvi. % § 10), and 
Joeephus says that it was under Lebanon (AnL xiv. 
7, § 4), so that there cannot be much doubt as to 
its position. It must have been in the 44 Hollow 
Syria*’ — the modern Bukaa — to the south of 
Baalbek (Joseph. B. J. i. 9, § 2), and therefore 
probably at Anjur, where there are large ruins 
(Robinson, Bibl. lies. iii. 496, 497). This too was 
generally, or perhaps always, a 44 kingdom.” Pona- 
pey found it under a certain Ptolemy, 44 the son ot 
Mennseus,” and allowed him to retain possession of 
it, together with certain adjacent districts. From 
him it passed to his son, Lysaniaa, who was put to 
death by Antony at the instigation of Cleopatra 
(ab. b. c. 34), after which we find its revenues 
farmed by Lysaniaa* steward, Zenodoru*, the roy- 
alty being in abeyance (Joseph. Ant. xv. 10, § 1). 
In b. c. 2*2 Cbalcis was added by Augustus to the 
dominions of Herod the Great, at whose death it 
probably passed to bis son Philip ( ibuL xviL 11, § 
4). Philip died a. d. 34; and then we lose tight 
of Chalcis, until Claudius in bis first year (a. n. 
41 ) bestowed it on a Herod, the brother of Herod 
Agrippa I., still as a 44 kingdom.** From this 
Herod it passed (a d. 49) to his nephew, Herod 
Agrippa II., who held it only three or four years, 
being promoted from it to a better government 
(ibuL xx. 7, § 1). Cbalcis then fell to Agrippa's 
cousin Arisfcobulus, son of the first Herod ian king, 
under whom it remained till a. o. 73 (Joseph B. 
J. vii. 7, § 1). About this time, or soon after. It 
cessed to be a distinct government, being finally 
absorbed into the Roman province of Syria, (c. ) 
Aretlmsa (now Rettun) was for a time separated 
from Syria, and governed by phylarchs. The city 
lay on the right bank of the Orootes between Ha- 
mah and Hems, rather nearer to the former. In 
the government were included tbs Emiseni, or peo- 
ple of Hems (Eniesa), so tliat we may regiuvl it as 
comprising the Orontes valley from the Jebel Fr- 
bnyn, at least ns high as the Bahr eUKadet, or 
B'iheiret-1/ems , the lake of Herat. Only two gov- 
ernors are known, Sampsiceramus, and Jamblichua, 
his son (Strab. xvi. 2, § 10). Probably this prin- 
cipality was one of (be first absorbed. (</. ) Abildnd, 
so called from its capital Abila, was a 44 tetrarchy.** 
It was situated to the east of Anti-Libanus, on the 
route between Baalbek and Damascus (Bin. AnL). 
Ruins and inscriptions mark the site of the capital 
(Robinson, Bibl. Ite$. iii. 479-482), which was at 
the village called tl-Suk, on the river Uarada, just 
where it breaks forth from the mountains. The 
limits of tlie territory are uncertain. We first bear 
of this tetrarchy in St. Luke's Gospel (iii. 1 ), where 
it is said to liave been in the possession of a certain 
Lysanias at the commencement of St. John's min- 
istry, which was probably A. D. 27. Of this Ly- 
suni&s nothing more is known; be certainly cannot 
he the Lysanias who once held Cbalcis ; since that 
LysanLig died above sixty years previously. Eleven 
years after the date mentioned by St. Luke, a. i>. 
38, the heir of Caligula bestowed 44 the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias,” by which Ahiigni* is no doubt intended, 
on the elder Agrippa (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6, $ 10); 
and four years later Claudius confirmed the same 
prince in the possession of the 44 Abihof Lysanias " 
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(flUxlx.5,f 1). Finally, in A. D. 63, Claudios, 
among other grants, conferred on the younger 
Agrippa “ Abik, which had been the tetrarehy of 
Ljaauba " (ibid. xx. 7, § 1 ). Abila was taken by 
Placid us, one of the generals of Vespasian, in n. c. 
18 (Joseph. BeU. JmL if. 7, § 6), and thenceforth 
was annexed to Syria, (r.) l*ainiyra appears to 
bare occupied a different position from the rest of 
the Syrian principalities. It wns in no sense de- 
pendent upon Home (PUn. H. N. v. 25), but rely- 
ing on its position, claimed and exercised the right 
of self-government from the breaking up of the 
8yrian kingdom to the reign of Trajan. Antony 
■mule an attempt against it, b. c. 41, but failed. 
It was not till Trajan’s successes against the Par- 
thians, between A. D. 114 and A. D. 116, that 
Palmyra was added to the Empire. (/.) Dams- 
ons is the last of the principalities which it is nec- 
Mssry to notice here. It appears to bare been left 
by Poinpey in the bands of an Arabian prince, 
Aretas, who, however, was to pay a tribute for it, 
and to nllow the Romani to occupy it at their pleas- 
ure with a garrison (Joseph. AhL xir. 4, § b; 5, 
§ 1; 11, § 7). This state of things continued 
most likely to the settlement of the Empire by Au- 
gustus, wbeu Damascus was attached to the prov- 
ince of Syria. During tins rest of Augustus' reign, 
and during the entire reign of Tiberius, this ar- 
rangement waa in force; but it seems probable that 
Caligula on his accession separated Damascus from 
8yria, and gave it to another Aretas, who was king 
of Petra, and a relation (sou V) of the former. [See 
A beta a] Hence the fset, noted by St. Paul (2 
Cor. xi. 32), that at the time of bis conversion 
Damascus was held by an “ etbnarch of king Are- 
tas." The serai -independence of Damascus 
thought to hare continued through the reigns of 
Caligula and Claudius (from a. i>. 37 to a. d. 64), 
bat to have come to an end under Nero, when the 
district wns probably reattached to Syria. 

The list of the governors of Syria, from its eon- 


11. JbnIUus flcaoms . 

L. Merdus Philippas . 
Lent ulus Mareeilinue 

Oabinlas . 

Crus us 
Curia* 

M. Oslparnlos Blbala* 

float. Julios Omar . 
Q. CaedHos Bassos 
(Q. Coroiflcios . . 

(L. Statius Marcos 
;Q. Msrcius Crhpus 

0- Cassius Loofinos 

L. Deckliu* Saxa . 

P. Ventldlus Bassos 

0 Sosius . . . 

U Maoatius Plsoeas . 
L Oalpurnias Blbalas 

Q. Didlus . . 

M Valerius Me— ill . 

Vsrro . . 

M. Vipsanlas Agrippa 

M. Tulliu . . 

H. Vlpaaoius Agrippa 
K. TUios . . 

C Bsatlus Satamlnas 
P. OrtatiUus V* 


— 

TUfcs efasa 

Dwarf 

•aortas 

60* 

P. flolpidus Qaida us 

. Lsgatas . 

s. a. fl 

•fan. 

Q. Omdlios MrtaUns 
Cretfcos SUsnas 

| lagatas . 

• • 


M. C&Jpurnias Piso . 

. Legato* . 

. . n 

. . S 

Co. Sent! as Set arnicas 

. Protrgataa 

. . it 


L. Poaiponias Place as 

. Propraetor 

. . a 


L. ViteIJius .... 

. Legatos . 

. . » 


P. Petrcniu* . . . 

. Legatos . 

. . a 


Tibia* Mars as . . . 

. Legato* . 

. . <2 


C. Cassias Loagioas . 

. Legatos . 

. . 48 

. .a 

T. Nutnidia* • Quadrates Legato* . 

. . 81 


Domitius Corbaio 

. Lsgatas . 

. . m 


Ciodas 

. Legatos . 

. . Cfl 


C. Os* tins Gail as . . 

. Legatos . 

. . m 

8 

P. Lkinlus Madanas 

. Legatos . 

. . 61 


The history of Syria during this period 

may!. 


out with a near approach to 

Hows: — 




Date of 

Date of 

Titles of o®ce. entering quitting 


oAc«. 

ones. 

( Qoamtor pro 


I praetors 

s. c. 62 

B. c. 61 

. Proprmtor 

. . 61 

. . 66 

. Propraetor 

. . 68 

. . 67 

. Proconsul 

. . 66 

. . 66 


. . 66 

. . 63 

. Quaestor. 

. . 68 

. . 61 

. Proconsul 

. . 61 

. . 47 


. . 47 

. . 48 

, Prmtor . 

. . 46 

. . 44 

/ received authority from the 

\ Senate to dispossoas Bassos, 

( but foiled.) 


. Proconsul 

s. o. 48 

B. c. 42 

. Legatos . 

. . 41 

. . 40 

. Legatus . 

. . 40 

. . 83 

. Legato* . 

. . 88 

. . 85 

. Lsgatas • 

. . 86 

. . 82 

. Legatos . 

. . 81 

. . 81 

. Lsgatas . 

. . 80 


. Legatos . 

. . 29 

. • 29 

. Legatus . 

. . M 


. Legatus . 

. . 22 

. . 20 

. Legal u* . 

. • 190 

. Legatus . 

. . 15 


. Legatus 

. . 11 

. . 7 

. Legatos i. 

. . 7 

. . 8 

. lottos. 

. . 8 

.4.0.6 


summed up in a few words. Down to the Ifatb 
of Pbarsalia, Syria waa burly tranquil, tW cs dy 
troubles being with the Arabs, who orrnssn s"t ri- 
Ucked the eastern frontier. The Reman gurcM* 
labored bard to raise the condition of the f nnw. 
taking great pains to restore the cities, whirh fad 
gone to decay tinder the later Sdeucsd*. 
proconsul in the yean 66 and 65 e. C-, made Lin- 
self particularly conspicnoos in works of Ibis iud 
After Phonal ia (n. C. 46) the troubles of Syn * wm 
renewed. Julius Cmsar gave the province U Is 
relative Sextus iu n. C. 47; but PbmpeVs party 
was still so strong in the east, that In the seii 
year one of bis adherents, Cecilias Hamm, ^ 
Sextus to death, and established himself ■ us 
government so firmly that be waa able to mot kr 
three years three proconsuls appointed by the V«mi 
to dispossess him, and only finaDy y ai d ed 
terms which he himself offered to bis a nt s e v * ■> 
Many of the petty princes of Syria sided wxk km, 
and some of the nomadic Arabs took his pay id 
fought umler bis banner (St rah. xvi. t f l p . 
liassus had but just made bis saber is 
upon the assassination of Cmsar, Sy ria w 
between Cassius and DukbeUa, the friend rf As- 
ton;, a dispute terminated by the oniride sf lhA 
bells, b. c. 43, at Laodkeia, when he was 
by Cassius. The next year Caastm Irfl bis pfwvwm 
and went to Philippi, where, after lb* Ant ms 
cessful engagement, be too committed moA 
Syria then (ell to Antony, wbo appointed as bfli 
legate L Decidius Saxa, in ft. C. 4 1. The ttmdin 
of the empire now tempted the 1‘arthfaos Is mrf 
a further extension of their d omini ons at tbs m- 
pense of Rome, and Paeoroi. the crown-prism, am 
of Arsaces XIV n a ss isted by the Room* isffa** 


Labienus, overran Syria and Asia Miner, kis*» 
Antony's generals, and threatening Rome wrifc us 
lots of all her Asiatic p m a n si on s (a. c. 48-»* 


Ventidius, however, in ft . c. 38, di fl ml ed tbs P» 
tbians, slew Pacorua, and reeov e vod far Kme far 
former boundary. A quirt time fafasri 
u. c. 38 to ft. C. 31 Syria was gum -w ed pmeubh 
by the legates of Antony, and, after Us bbd 4 
Actiura and death at .Alexandria in that vem. b* 
those of Angnstoa. In a. c- 27 took fkt fa 
formal division of the provinces U t sua ■ 

and the Senate, from which the Impend 
tratire system dates; and Syria, Wiwr tam ris 
posed situation among the pwoweis pr**o<aa 
continued to be ruled by kwmlea. whs w^ m 
consular rank (coasefarm ) i 
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U title of ** Legates August! pro prartore.” Dur- 
ing tbs whole of this period the province enlarged 
or contracted its limits according as it pleased the 
feigning emperor to bestow tracts of land on the 
aative princes, or to resume them and place them 
ssder his legate. Judea, when attached in this 
vsj to Syria, occupied a peculiar position. Partly 
perhaps on account of its remoteness from the Syr- 
ia capital, Antioch, partly no doubt because of 
the peculiar character of its people. It wss thought 
best to make it, in a certain sense, a separate gov- 
ernment. A special procurator was therefore ap- 
pointed to rule it, who was subordinate to the 
governor of Syria, but within his own province had 
tie power of a legates. [See Judaca.] Syria 
eon tinned without serious disturbance from the 
opubioii of the Parthian* (b. c. 38) to the break- 
ing out of the Jewish war (A. l>. 66). In b. c. 
19 it was visited by Augustus, and in A. d. 18-19 
by German icm , who died at Antioch in the last- 
ssawd year. In A. D. 44-47 it was the scene of 
ft arm* famine. [See Ao a bus.] A little earlier 
Christianity had begun to spread into it, partly by 
mem* of those who 44 were scattered " at the time 
of Stephen's persecution (Acts xi. 19), partly by 
the exertions of St. Paul (Gal. i. 21). The Syrian 
Church soon grew to be oue of the most flourishing 
(Acta xiii. 1, xv. 23, 35, 41, Ac.). Here the name 
of 44 Christian ’* first arose — at the outset no doubt 
a gibe, but thenceforth a glory and a boast. 
Antioch, the capital, became as early probably as 
a. n. 44 the see of a bishop, and was soon recog- 
nised as a patriarchate. The Syrian Church is ac- 
esaed of laxity both in faith and morals (Newman, 
Arias*, p. 10); but, if it must admit the disgrace 
of having given birth to Lucian and Paulus of 
fames ta, it can claim on the other hand the glory 
of audi names as Ignatius, Tbeophilus, Kphraem, 
and Bab) las. It suffered without shrinking many 
grievous persecutions ; and it helped to make that 
emphatic protest against worldliness and luxurious- 
sem of living at which monasticism, according to 
Ha original conception, must be considered to have 
limed. Ibe Syrian monks were among the roost 
cunest and moat self-denying; and the names of 
Hihrion and Simon Stylites are enough to prove 
that s mart important port was played by Syria in 
tbs ascetic movement of the 4th and 5th oeuturies. 

(For the geography of Syria, see Pococke's Dt~ 
senptim of the East, vol. ii. pp. 88-209; Burck- 
fadl’s Travels tn Syria and the Holy Land , pp. 
1-409; Robinson's Later Biblical Researches , pp. 
419-625; Stanley's Sinai and Palestine , pp. 403- 
414; Porter’s Fire Years in Damascus; Ains- 
worth’s Travels in the Trade of the Ten Thousand , 
pp. 57-70; RcscarduSi etc., p. 290 ff For 
the history under the Seleucidae, see (besides the 
wigiual sources) Clinton's Fasti UtUtnici , vol. iii. 
Appendix iii. pp. 308-346; Vaillaut’s Imperium 
Sekvcidarum, and Frilich's Annales Rerum el 
MsgvmSynm. For the history under the Romans, 
ms Xorisius, Cenotaphia Pisano, Op. vol. iii. pp. 
4U-43L) G. R. 

• For a table of Meteorological Observations 
taken at Beirut from Nov. 1868 to July 1869, see 
(^arterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fend, No. iii., 1869. The two articles on Mount 
Lebanon, in the BibL Sacra, xxvi. 541-571, and 
173-712, by Rev. T. Laurie, D. D., treat some- 
■hrt folly of the topography and antiquity of 
Northern Syria. For a graphic description of 
Coh-Syria (the modern Buka' a), the great military 
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road of the ancient invader* of Palestine, am Raw- 
linson's Ancient Monai'ckiet, iii. 244 ff. H. 

* SYRIAC, Dan. ii. 4. [Sykiah.] 
SYRIAC VERSIONS [Vkbsiokb, St*. 

IAC.] 

* SYRIAN 2ipo t: Syrus), a nar 

tive or inhabitant of Syria (Gen. xxv. 20, xxriii. 5, 
xxxi. 20, 24; Deut. xxvi. 5; 2 K. v. 20). The 
plural, 44 Syrians,” is commonly the translation of 

Aram; e. g. 2 Sam. viii. 6-13, x. 6-19, 

Ac.; but of 2 K. viii. 28, 29, ix. 15; 

comp. 2 Chr. xxii. 5. * 44 In the Syrian language ” 
or 44 tongue,” 2 K. xviii. 26 ; Is. xxxvi. 11 ; Far. iv. 

7 ; or 44 in Syriac,” Dan. ii. 4, is (2upr 

ffri: Syriace, Syra lingua, sermons Syiv); in % 
Macc. xv. 36, rp loptcucy voce Syriaca* 

* SYRTA-MA'ACHAH, 1 Chr. xix. 6. 
[Aram: Maachah, 2]. 

SY'RO-PHCENIC'IAN (Xopo+ouritcivo* 
[Lachm., Tiscb., 8th cd.], 2upo$oiruroa [Rco. 
Text; 2vpa ^ommatra or iupaf., Griesb., Tiach. 
7th ed., Treg.], or 2bpa ♦ofrwc’a [uo good MS.]: 
Syro-Phcenissa) occurs only in Marie vii. 26. The 
coinage of the words “ Syro-Phceuicia,” and “ Sy- 
ro-Phcetiicians,” seems to have been the work of 
the Romans, though it is difficult to say exactly 
what they intended by the expressions. It has 
generally been supposed that they wished to dis- 
tinguish the Phoenicians of Syria from those of 
Africa (the Carthaginians); and the term “Syro- 
pheenix ” has been regarded as the exact convene 
to 44 Ubyphcenix ” (Alford, in be.). But the Uby- 
phcenices are not the Phoenicians of Africa gen- 
erally — they are a peculiar race, half-African and 
half-Phoenician ( 44 mixtum Pmiieum Afris genus,'* 
Uv. xxi. 22). The Syro-Phcenicians, therefore, 
should, on this analogy, be a mixed race, half-Phoe- 
nicians and half-Syrians. This is probably the 
sense of the word in the satirists Lucilius (ap. Non. 
Marc. De pro/trietat. term. iv. 431) and Juvenal 
(Sat viii. 159), who would regard a mongrel 
Oriental as peculiarly contemptible. 

In biter times a geographic sense of the terms 
superseded the ethnic one. The Emperor Hadrian 
divided Syria into three parts, Syria Proper, Syro- 
Phcenice, and Syria Palsestiua; and henceforth a 
Syro-Phoeuician meant a native of this sub-prov- 
ince (Lucian, De Cone. Dear. § 4), which included 
Phoenicia Proper, Damascus, and Palrayren^. 

As the geographic sense had not come into use 
in St. Mark s time, and as the ethnic one would be 
a refinement unlikely in a sacred writer, it is per- 
haps most probable that he really wrote 2vpa 
Got no era, 44 a Pinenician Syrian,” which is found 
in some copies. [The reading Xvpa +oo'txur<ra *• 
much better supported. — A.] 

St. Matthew uses *» Canaanitiah” (Xavava/a) in 
the place of St. Mark s * 4 Syro-Phoenician,” or 
44 Phoenician Syrian,” on the same ground that the 
LXX. translate Canaan by Phoenicia (♦ojrbnj). 
The terms Canaan and Phoenicia had succeeded 
one another as geographical names in the same 
country ; and Phoenicians were called 44 Canaan 
ites,” just as Englishmen are called “Britons.” 
No conclusion as to the identity of the Canaanltes 
with the Phoenicians can properly be drawn from 
the indifferent use of the two terms. (See Kawlia 
ton’s Herodotus, voL iv. pp. 248-845.) G. £. 
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TAB BAX* 


* 8YBTT8. [QmcKAAXD*.] 

• SYZ'YOUS or SYNTSYGUS, PhiL hr. 

1. [Yokb-itkllow, Amcr. od.j 


TA'ANACH CnjJW [perh. castle, Diet r.]: 
Z*x** [ Vmt - Z aM«]t Sasdx, Sasadx, [l&aarax, 

Vat. corrupt;] Alex. Boray, Tarax* «*d<uaa5, 
0 ervaXt &aarax : [ T’ArwocVj Thawc , Thanack). 
An ancient C'anaanitbh city, whose king is enum- 
erated amongst the thirty-ooe conquered by Joshua 
(Josh. xii. 21). It came into the bands of the half 
tribe of Manameh (Josh. xvii. 11, xxi. 20; 1 Chr. vii. 
2d), though it would a|»pear to have lain outside 
their boundary and within the allotment of either 
f— chtir or Asher (Josh. xvii. II), probably the 
former. It was bestowed on the Kohaihite Levites 
(Josh, xxi 25). Taaiiscb was ooe of the places 
in which, either from some strength of position, or 
from the ground near it being favorable for their 
mode of fighting, the Aborigines succeeded in mak- 
ing a stand (Joirit. xvii. 12; Judg. i. 27); and in 
the great struggle of the Canaanites under Siserm 
•gainst Deborah and Barak, it appears to have 
formed the head-quarters of their army (Judg. v. 
19). After this defeat the Canaanites of Taansch 
were probably made, like the rest, to pay a tribute 
(Josh. xvii. 13; Judg. i. 28), but in the town they 
appear to have remained to the last. Taansch is 
almost always named in company with klegiddo, 
and they were evidently the chief towns of that 
fine rich district which forms the western portion 
of the great plain of Ksdraeloa (1 K. hr. 12). 

There it ia still to he found. The identification 
of Ta'aunuk with Taanach, may be taken as one of 
the surest in the whole Sacred Topography. It was 
knowu to Eusebius, who mentions it twice in the 
Omomnsticon (Booedx *nd Bora^j ) as a “ very 
large village," standing between 3 and 4 Homan 
miles from l*gio — the ancient Megiddo. It was 
known to bap-Parchi, the Jewish medieval travel- 
ler, and it still stands about 4 miles southeast of 
Lejjun , retaining its old name with hardly the 
change of a letter. The ancient town was planted 
on a large mound at the termination of a long 
spur or promontory, which runs out northward 
from the hills of Manasseh Into the plain, and 
loaves a recess or l*ay, subordinate to the main 
plain on its north side and between it and Lejjun. 
The modern hamlet clings to the S. W. base of 
the mound (Rob. U. 316, 329; Van de Velde, i. 
358; Stanley, Jewish Church , pp. 321, 322). 

In one passage the name b slightly changed both 
In [the] original and A V. [Taxach.] G. 

ta'ait ath-shi'Loh (rrbtf njyn 

[etVcfc of Shiloh, Flint] : ° B^roffa *«1 SsAAi »» 
[Vat. SsAAifWa]: Alex. Tyrad <ry\m’- Tnnnth- 
Seht). A place named once only (Josh. xvi. 6) as 
one of the landmarks of the boundary of Ephraim, 
but of which boundary it seems impossible to as- 
certain. All we can tell is, that at thU part the 
•numeration ia from west to east, Janohah being 
••at of Taanath Shiloh. With thb agrees the 
statement of Eoaebins (Onomastiam), who places 


Janohah 12, And Tbenaih, or as it was Ihsn ssU 
Tbena,* 10 Homan milss seat of Xcapoba Jna 
bah has besn identified with some pufcafcafatj rf 
Ynnitk, on the road from NhUm to the Jenin 
Valley. Tbs name Tdto i, or Ah Tkma, nans is 
exist in that direction. A 
•ecu by Hobi ne oo N. E. of MtjJrl ( BikL Acs u. 
295), and it ia mentioned by Barth < Hitter, J< * mb, 
p. 471 ), but without any indication of its pnsitina 
Much stress cannot however bo laid on bammi 
identification. 

In a lbt of places contained in the TaM 
{Jerusalem Megtllik i. ), Taanath ShJoh b nil to 
be identical with Siiiloii. This baa been raendj 
revived by Kurts {Uesck. Jet Alt, Burnt* s, L. 7 - 
His view b that Taanath was the ancient 1 amasute 
name of the place, and Shiloh the Hebrew dsw, 
conferred on it in token of the ** nest ** wtuck ir 
lowed the Tabernade to be estaUiahed there aft* 
the conquest of the country had been cosifbd 
Thu is ingenious, but at present it b a mere » 
jecture, and it b at variance with the irirnlitflsu 
of Kusebiua, with the position of Janohah, and, a 
far as it can be inferred, of Michmethalh, that a 
mentioned with Taanath Shiloh in Josh. in. t. 

G- 

TAB'AOTH (TaAodd; Ales. Trn&mt- TA 

loch). Taobaoth (1 Eadr. v. 29). 

TAB'BAOTH (rn*yp [rh^ Ge±]: Tbfr 
odd; [Vat. Ta$u9, Tafiosrf;] Airs. TiSIwf 
Tabbaoih, Te&b'vSh). The children of lahheoU 
were a family of Nethinim who returned with Ze 
rubbabel (Ear. U. 43; Neh- vii. 46). The am 
occurs in the form Tabaoth in 1 Kadr. v. 29. 

TAB'BATH [peril. rri,4™*V): Tr 

Bdt; A lei. rajSo*- Ttbb>ill>y A plm umI'mI 
only in Judg vii. 22, in desrrit* iig the fgk V 
the Midbnite host after Gideon » ni^ht »n>t 
The host fled to Beth-shittah, to Zmnk, t» in 

I rink of Abel-meholoh on (^7) Taldnth. 
ihittoh may be SkAUtk, which lies on Ur epu 
plain between Jc6e4 and Jrk*l DwAp 4 

miles east of Aim Jalmd, the probable areas «f 
Gideon's onslaught. Alri-mehulah was us 4a>4 
in the Jordan Valley, though it may n>4 kw* mb 
so much at 8 miles south of Hnh itwaa ear* 
Eusebius and Jerome would plwe it Bat as 
attempt seems to have l>een made to kWnli*y Tab 
bath, nor does any name resemM.ng it appear i* 
the books or mapa, unless it l« Tukmt.% <-/'•*% 
i. c. ** Terrace of Fahil.** Thb b a very etrhng 
natural bank, 800 fret in height \ R*W» , tu XL. . 
with a long, horixonul, and appamtly fo* up 
which b embanked against the western fuw A u» 
mountains cast of the Jordan, and ikwinh wwa a 
very steep front to the river. It b enrfc a v^nsrs- 
able object in the whole view of this part A us 
Jordan Valley that it b difficult to in«g mm lbt 4 
did not bear a distinctive name tn anriews as sd as 
modem times. At any rale, thin m mm teat 
that, whether thb TmbmL’h r v pr— a iU Trnkkmk m 
not, the latter was sot u e where shoot tka pet «f 
the Ghor. U 

TAB'S AL [CWwpW]: Tk*rt* 

TaUtl), Properly ** labor!/* the pillsd brnsg 


a • Dietrich resolves the oaaw hi to Tseeeth by chief towns of the dMriet ef I 
Mloh ( Gas. Hhe. lax. p. 908. 6ts Anfl.). U. I to fiebad, PuL p.48U 
4 Ptebngr names Tbeea and Neapolb as the two 1 
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im to Ibe pans* ( 0 * 0 . Lthrg. § 62, 1 6 ; Heb. Gr. 
$ 2J. 4 c). The ton of 'i'altcul w u apparently an 
Kphraimite in the army of Pekah the ton of Kema- 
kah. or a Syrian in the army of Rezin, when they 
ant up to besiege Jenisaleni in the reign of Ahax 
(la. ail. 0). The Aramaic form of the name favors 
the latter supposition [comp. TabrimmonJ. The 
Targum of Jonathan renders the name as an appel- 
htire, 44 and we will make king in the midst of her 

Liu who seems good to us” 1® HT 

fQ v). Raabi by Gematha turns the name into 

N7QT, Rrmla , by which apparently he would un- 
derstand Rt ma link. 

TABEKL [see ebore]: TajMA: 

TkuUtl). An officer of the Persian government 
hi Samaria in the reign of Artaxerxes (Ear. iv. 7). 
ilis name appears to indicate that he was a Syrian, 
for it is really the same as that of the Syrian vassal 
*4 Kesin who is called in our A. V. “ Tabari.” Add 
lo this that the letter which he and his companions 

* rote to the king was in the Syrian or Aramaean 
language. Gesenius, however ( Jts. i. 280), thinks 
l ist be may have l«en a Samaritau. He is called 
1 areluub in 1 Eadr ii. 16. The name of Tobiel 
the father of Tobit is probably the same. 

W. A. W. 

TABKL'LIUS (Ta$4\Ktof- SabeOms) 1 Esdr. 

ii. 16. [TabeeuJ 

TAB'EHAH (rny^LH [a burning ]: d/4wv 
i 9fU t). The name of a place in the wilderness of 
l’ann, given from the fact of a “ burning ” among 
the people by the 44 fire of the Lord ” which tbeie 
took place ('Suva. xi. 3, Dent, ix 22). It has not 
bren identified, and is not mentioned among the list 
4 encampments in Nuni. xxxiii. U. ii. 

TABBRING (rHEShp : <p8ryy4p„cu: 
**r/*ur*tn/fs). The obsolete word thus used in 
i L* A. V. of Nab. ii. 7 requires some explanation. 

• ’ e Hebrew word connects itself with o a 

timbrel,” and tlie image which it brings before us 
is tiua paasage is that of the women of Nineveh, led 
uay Into captivity, mourning with the plaintive 
'ones of dotes, and lieating on their breasts in an- 
^tdab, as women beat upon their timbrels (comp, 
it lxviii. 25 [2d], where the same verb is used). 
Pus LXX. and Vulg., as above, make no attempt 
at giving the exact meaning. The Targuiu of 
Jonathan gives a word which, like the Hebrew, baa 
tW meaning of “ tympanizantes.” The A. V. in 
kke manner reproduces the original idea of the 
•orris. The “ labour ” or 44 tabor ” was a musical 
instrument of the drum type, which with the pipe 
farmed the band of a country village. We retain 
a trace at ooce of the word and of the thing in the 
* lahoorine "or “ tambourine ” of modem music, 
is the “ tabret” of the A. V. and older English 
writers. To “ labour,” accordingly, is to beat with 
bed strokes as men beat upon such an instrument. 
The verb is found in this sense in Beaumont and 
Hetcher, Tht Tamer Tamed ( 41 I would tabor 
Wr *■ u and answers with a singular felicity to the 
ruet meaning of the Hebrew. £. H. P. 

TABERNACLE (]|tpO, bnfo: aicnrfi' 
tabrrmrteulmm). The description of the Tabernacle 
■ad da materials will lie found under Temple. 
lfas writer of that article holds that be cannot deal 
r with the structural order and propor- 
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tions of the one without discussing also those of tht 
other. Here, therefore, it remains for us to treat — 
(1) of the word and its synonyms; (2) of the him 
lory of the Tabernacle itself; (3) of its relation 1 6 
the religious life of Israel; (4) of the theories of 
later times respecting it. > 

I. Tht Word and its Synonyms, — (1.) The 

first word thus used (Ex. xxv. 9) is (Afish- 

edn), formed from to settle down or dwell, 

and thus itself = dwelling. It connects itself with 
the Jewish, though not Scriptural, word Shechinah, 
as describing the dwelling-place of the Divine Glory. 
It is noticeable, however, that it is not applied in 
prose to the common dwellings of men, the tents o( 
the Patriarchs in Genesis, or those of Israel in the 
wilderness. It seems to belong rather to the speedy 
of poetry (Ps. Ixxxvii. 2; Cant. 1. 8). The loftier 
character of the word may obviously have helped to 
determine its religious use, and justifies translators 
who have the choice of synonyms like “ tabernacle ” 
and ‘‘tent” in a like preference. 

(2.) Another word, however, is also used, more 

connected with the common life of men; bnk 
(Me/), the 44 tent” of the Patriarchal age, of Abra- 
ham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob (Gen. ix. 21, Ac.); 
For the most part, as needing something to raise it, 
it is used, when applied to the Sacred Tent. with, 
some distinguishing epithet. In one passage only. 
(1 K. i. 39) does it appear with this meaning by 
itself. The LXX. not distinguishing between the 
two words gives <tkt]v4\ for both. The origiual 

differrnoe appears to have been that repre- 

sented the outermost covering, the black goat’s hair 
curtains ; ]2)tp2D, the inner covering, the curtains 
which rested on the boards (Gesenius, s. v.). The 
two words are accordingly sometimes joined, as in 
I'x. xxxix. 32, xl 2, 6, 29 (A. V. 44 the tabernacle 
of the tent *’). Even here, however, the LXX.. 
gives <TKT)k1i only, with the exception of the rat . 
I* vi. of oktiv)) rrjs < TKtxijs hi Ex. xl. 29. 

(3) fTS ( Baith ): oIkos- downs, is applied to 
the Tabernacle in Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26 ; Josh vi. 
24, ix. 23; Judg. xviii. 31, xx. 18, us it had been, 
apparently, to the tents of the Patriarchs (Gen. 
xxxiii. 17). So far as it differs from the two pre- 
ceding words, it expresses more definitely the idea 
of a fi^ed, settled habitation. It was therefore fitter 
for the sanctuary of * Israel after the people were 
settled in Canaan, than during their wanderings. 
For us the chief interest of the word lies in its hav- 
ing descended from a yet older order, the first word 
ever applied in the O. T. to a local sanctuar) , 
41 Beth-kl,” 44 the house of God ” (Gen. xxviii. 17, 
22), keeping its place, side by side, with other 
words, tent, tabernacle, palace, temple, synagogue, 
and at lost outliving all of them, rising, in tlie 
Christian Ecclesia, to yet higher uses (1 Tim. id. 
15). 

(4.) (A«/n/ ( j, ( Mihlash ): kyl- 

eurftOy kyu urrfipior, rb kyior, rk &yia- sanctun • 
hum , the holy, consecrated place, and therefore ajn 
plied, according to the graduated scale of holiness 
of which the Tabernacle bore witness, sometimes to 
the whole structure (Ex. xxv. 8; Lev. xii. 4), some- 
times to the court into which none but the priests 
might enter (Lev. iv. 6; Num. iu. 38, iv. 12), 
sometimes to the innermost sanctuary of all. the 
Holy of Holies (Lev. iv. 6?). Here also the word 
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hid an earlier starting-point and a far-reaching his- 
tory. Ks -Mum pat, the city of judgment, the 
Mat of some old oracle, had been also Radish, 
the sanctuary (Gen. xiv. 7 ; Ewald, 0 esek. Jsr. ii. 
307). The name el-Khuds clings still to the vails 
of Jerusalem. 

(5.) (Weal): rods'- templum , as meaning 

the stately building, or palace of Jehovah (1 Cbr. 
axis. 1, 19), is applied more commonly to the 
Temple a (2 K. xxiv. 13, Ac.), but was used also 
(probably at the period when the thought of the 
Temple had affected the religious nomenclature of 
the time) of the Tabernacle at Shiloh (1 Sam. i. 9, 
iii. 3) and Jerusalem (Ps. v. 7 ). In either case (he 
thought which the word embodies is, that the 
“tent,” the “house,” is royal, the dwelling-place 
of the great king. 

(6.) The two words (1) and (2) receive a new 
meaning in combination (a) with "TJ71D (wJ* ed), 

and (6) with fTHyn, hu'edulh. To understand 
the full meaning of the distinctive titles thus formed 
is to possess the key to the significance of the w hole 

Tabernacle, (n.) The primary force of *75' is ** to 
meet' by appointment,” and the phrase bn*S 

ysyz has therefore the meaning of “ a place of or 
for a fixed meeting.” Acting on the belief that 
the meeting in this case was that of the worship- 
pers, the A. V. has uniformly rendered it by •* tab- 
ernacle of the congregation ” (so Seb. Schmidt, 
“tentorium conventtis; ” and Luther, ** Stifts- 
htitte” in which Stift = PfaiTkirche), while the 
IJLX. and Vulg. confounding it with the other 
epithet, have rendered l*oth by ^ ctnfrh rod pap- 
r uplov. and “ taleniaculum testimonii.” None of 
these renderings, however, bring out the real mean- 
ing of the word. This is to be found in what may 
be called the locus dossiers, as the interpretation 
of all words connected with the Tabernacle. “ Ibis 
shpli be a contiuual burnt-offering ... at the 

door of the tabernacle of meeting ("7 P7Q) where 
I will meet you (*75J8, yrucftcoficu) to speak 

there unto thee. And there will I meet ('f^*75p t 
rd^ofieu ) with the children of IsraeL And f will 

notify the talieniacle of meeting . . . 

and 1 will dwell among the children 

of Israel, and will be their God And they shall 
know that I am the Lord their God” (Kx. xxix. 
42-40). The same central thought occurs in Kx. 
xxv. 22, “ There I will meet with thee ” (comp, also 
Kx. xxx. 6, 36; Xum. xvii. 4). It is clear, there- 
fore, that “ congregation ” is inadequate. Not the 
gathering of the worshippers only, but the meeting 
of God with his people, to commune with them, to 
make himself known to them, was what the name 
embodied. F.wald has accordingly suggested Ofen- 
barungsztU = Tent of Revelation, aa tl»e best equiv- 
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alent (AlUrthumr, p. 130). This nit tbs pfeaat 
a sanctuary. Thus it was that the lent wm tto 
dwelling, the Home of God (Bahr, Symtm&k, L «1 . 

(7.) The other compound phrsae, (A) Vjh 

ni^TJ, «s connected with (= to bear wit 

ness), is rightly rendered by % to* p mpmym, 

tabemaculum testimonii, die IFuAovay «As 
nisses, “ the tent of the testimony ” (Sum. ix. li . 
“the tabernacle of witness” (Nam. xvh. 7, zna 
2). In this case the tent derives its sssw trim, 
that which b the centre of its holiness. The two 
tables of stone within the ark are emphatically Ur 
testimony (Kx. xxv. 16, 21, xxxi. 18). Ibrt sera 
to all Israel the abiding witness of the nature mi 
will of God. The toil, by virtue of ha irhtios to 
them, became the witness of its own aignifteaaas ss 
the meeting- place of God and man. Tbs praddhft 
connection of the two distinct names, in mem as 
well as in sound (ltahr, bymb. i 83; bnll, JM. 
p. 230), gave, of course, a bare to each whbh as 
translation can re pr ese n t 

II. History. — (1.) The outward history af the 
Tal emade begins with Kx. xxv . It c— aft* 
the first great group of I.xws (xu-ixiii- j. after the 
covenant with the people, after the vmno af the 
Divine Glory (xxiv.). For forty dan and nigtfo 
Moses b in the mount. Before bun then by a 
problem, as measured by human Judgment, af gi- 
gantic difficulty. In what fit sy mbola was be to «m- 
Itody the great truths, without which the —Im 
would siuk into brutality ? In what way uuk 
those symbols l»e guarded against the nil which la 
had seen in KgypU of idolatry the moet degrwdirg'* 
lie was not lett to solve the feollrm hr hu.-i" 
There ruse Iriore him, not without («mMs «4 ai- 
tact nith previous aaaucbtiona, ytt in i» drtr*« 
formed out of them, the “ pattern " of the Ta ce- 
nacle. The loner analogies of the pohitor and U« 
architect seeing, with their inward eye. the* ae- 
pleted work, before the work itself begins, may hnp 
us to understand how it was that the rata m lio 
mount included all details of form, uu— rr s mi 
materials, the order of the ritual, the oppora. of the 
priests.* lie b directed in hb choice cf the tws 
chief artists. Deeded of the trile of Judah/ AhAd 
of the tribe of Dan (xxxi.). The stu of the geMm 
calf apparently postpones the esevwtM*. lor • 
moment it seems as if the people were to be I* 
without the Divio# r ra a c n ce itartf, with— I — * 
reeognbed symbol of it (Kx. xxxiu. Z\. hit 
transition period, the whole future depending — ft 
penitence of the people, on the in t ra c e warn af th— 
leader, a tent b pitched, probably that af M— 
himself, outside the camp, to be ymiauudy tto 
Tabernacle of Meeting. There the msad ef tor 
lawgiver enters into erra-closer ftOowshtp wah ft 
mind of God (Kx. xxxiu. ID, lean* to thmh •* 
Him as “merciful and graciou s " Ti mu < 
in the strength of that thought b bd — rk to u» 
fulfillment of the plan which bad mr mmi lfta*y *• 
end, as it began, In vision. Of U— p— *m^m 


a * In Acta vil 46, ff tabernarla M in the A. T. b 
anachronistic. It should be " habitation •’ or w pla ce 
•f abode ’’ (see Sohok- field’s H»nts for tk* Imprpvemmi j 
m r ike A. F., p 40) David drained to build a Temple 
for Jehovah ; the Tabernacle had already existed for 
sen tnrfos. H. 

t> An interacting parallel b found tn the preparations 
tor the Temple Thera atoo the sxtr — las t mlaati* 
am amnog tha things which tha Lord made David 


** to uodarstoad ta writing by hb baud up— h— 

1 . 1 . by an inward Illumination whbh moh! to aa 
elude the slow proems of drUbem**— a— — — ,1 
Cbr xxviii 19). 

c The prominaoca of artbtk power to ft* 
ogba of tha tribe of Judah b worth no hr*** 1 *" 
lv. 4, 14, 21,28). Du, atoo. to fta pom— ef ilmm. * 
aflarwards eoosplaw— a (I Chr. d U; — p Ikd 
13, U). 
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TABERNACLE 

Tabernacle it has to be noticed, that there was as 
J«t no ritual and no priesthood. The people went 
out to it as to an oracle (Ex. xxxiii. 7). Joshua, 
thoqgh of the tribe of Ephraim, bad free access to 
it (Kx. xxxiil. 11). 

(2.) Another outline Law was, however, given; 
mother period of solitude, like the first, folk) wed. 
The work could now lie resumed, 'llie people 
dwd the nowsaary materials in excess of what 
wm wanted (Ex. xxxvt 5, 6). Other workmen 
iKx. xxxvi. 2) and work-women (Ex. xxxv. 25) 
plac ed themselves under the direction of Bezaleel 
ad Almliah. The part* were completed sepa- 
rately, and then, on the first day of the second 
jar from the Exodus, the Tabernacle itself was 
erected and the ritual appointed for it begun (Ex. 
iL2). 

(A) The position of the new tent was itself sig- 
nificant. It stood, not, like the provisional Taber- 
nacle, at a distance from the camp, but in its very 
antra. The multitude of Israel, hitherto scattered 
with no fixed order, were now, within a month of 
its erection (Sum. ii. 2), grouped round it, os 
wound the dwelling of the unseen Captain of the 
Host, hi a fixed order, according to their tribal rank. 
The Priests on the east, the other three families of 
ths Levites on the other sides, were closest in at- 
ten fence, the “ body-guard ’’ of the Great King. 
[Unrmsa.] In the wiJer square, Judah, Zebulun, 
Iresehar, were on the east; Ephraim, Manasseh, 
Bagamin, on the west; the less conspicuous tribes, 
Um, Asher, Xaphtali, on the north ; Reuben, Sim- 
eon, Gad, on tlie south side. When the army put 
itself in order of march, the position of the Taber- 
•ade, carried by the Invites, was still central, the 
tribes of the east and south in front, those of the 
serth and west iu the rear (Xum. ii.). Upon it 
there rested the symltolic cloud, dark by day, and 
fiery red by night (Ex. xl. 38). When the cloud 
**®ored, the boat kuew that it was the signal for 
Aw to go forward (Ex. xl. 36, 37; Nutn. ix. 17). 
.Is loug as it remained, whether for a day, or 
snath, or year, they continued where they were 
(!bm. ix. 15-2-1). Each march, it must be re- 
smbered, iiivohed the breaking up of the whole 
■tractate, all the parts being carried on wagons 
by the three Invite families of Kohath, Gershon, 
sod lferari, wbil j the ** sons of Aaron ** prepared 
hr the removal by cohering everything in the 
Holy of Holies with a purple cloth (Num. iv. 6- 
IfiV 

(A) In all special facts connected with the Tab- 
wude, the original thought reappears. It is the 
fdaca wiiere man metts with God. There the Spirit 
~ antes upon " the seventy Elders, and they proph- 
«y (Num. xi. 21, 25). Thither Aaron and Alir- 
■n are called out, when they rebel against the 
•rant of the Ijonl (Num. xii. 4). There the 
“gbryof the Lord ” appears after the unfoithful- 
■assof the twelve spies (Num. xiv. 10), and the 
nbdhon of Korah and his company (Num. xvi. 19, 
fijhi n»d the sin of Meribali (Num. xx. 0). Thither, 
vbsn there is no sin to punish, but a difficulty to 
bs act, do the daughters of Zelophehad come to 
Wag their cause “ l*efon? the Lord " (Num. xxvii. 
*)• Thane, when the death of Moses draws near, 


* Tbs oec ur reo c t of the mm* distinctive word in 

■l xxxvtiL 8. implies a rscognbsd dedication of some 
*rid, by which woman bound tbemselvee to the ser* 
^ sf tas Tabernacle, probably as singers and dan- 
^ Wbat we find under hi was the oorraptfoo of 
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is the solemn “ charge ” given to his a accessor 
(Dent, rxx i. 14). 

(5.) As long as Canaan remained unconquered, 
and the people were still therefore an army, the 
Tabernacle was probably moved from place to place, 
wherever the host of Israel was, for the time, en- 
camped, at Gilgal (Josh. iv. 19), in the valley bo> 
tween Ebal and Gerizim (Josh. viii. 30-35); again, 
at the headquarters of Gilgal (Josh. ix. 6, x. 15, 
43); and, finally, as at u tbe place whieh the Lord 
had chosen/' at Shiloh (Josh. ix. 27, xviii. 1). The 
reasons of the choice are not given. Partly, per- 
haps, its central position, partly its belonging to 
the powerful tribe of Ephraim, the tribe of the 
great captain of the host, may have determined the 
preference. There it continued duriug the whole 
period of the Judges, the gathering-point for “ the 
heads of the fathers " of the tribes (Josh. xix. 51), 
for councils of peace or war (Josh. xxii. 12; Judg. 
xxi. 12), for annual solemn dances, In which the 
women of Shiloh were conspicuous (Judg. xxi. 21). 
There, too, as the religion of Israel sank towards 
the level of an orgiastic heathenism, troops of 
women assembled, a shameless as those of Midiau, 
worshippers of Jehovah, and, like the f«pJ3ovAoi 
of heathen temples, concubines of his priests (1 
Sam. ii. 22). It was for, however, from being 
wbat it was intended to be, the one national sanc- 
tuary, the witness against a localized and divided 
worship. The old religion of the high places kept 
its ground. Altars were erected, at first under pro- 
test, and with reserves, as being not for sacrifice 
(Josh. xxii. 2'i), afterwards freely and without 
scruple (Judg. vi. 24, xiii. 19). Of the names by 
which the one special sanctuary was known at this 
period, those of the “ House," or the “ Temple," 
of Jehovah (1 Sam. L 9, 24, iii. 3, 15) are most 
prominent. 

(6.) A state of things which was rapidly assim- 
ilating the worship of Jehovah to that of Ashta- 
roth, or Mylitta, needed to be broken up. The 
Ark of God was taken and the sanctuary log} it* 
glory ; and the Tabernacle, though it did not per- 
ish, never again recovered it 6 (1 Sam. iv. 22). 
Samuel, at ouce the Luther and (he Alfred of Is- 
rael, who had grown up within its precincts, treat* 
it as an abandoned shrine (so Ps. lxxviii. 60), and 
sacrifices elsewhere, at Mizpeh (1 Sara. vii. 9), at 
Ramah (ix. 12, x. 13), at Gilgal (x. 8, xi. 15). It 
probably became once again a movable sanctuary, 
less honored as no longer possessing the symbol of 
the Divine Presence, yet cherished by the priest- 
hood, and some portions, at least, of its ritual kept 
up. For a time it seems, under Saul, to have 
been settled at Nub (1 Sam. xxi. 1-G), which thus 
became what it had not been before — a priestly 
city. The massacre of the priests and the flight of 
Abiathar must, however, have robbed it yet further 
of its glory. It bad before lost the Ark. It now 
lost the presence of the High- Priest, and with it 
the oracular ephod, the Umim and the Thummim 
( 1 Sam. xxii. 21), xxiii. 6). What change of for- 
tune then followed we do not know. 'The foei 
that all Israel was encamped, iu the last days of 
Saul, at Gilboa, and that there Saul, though with- 
out suocess, inquired of the Lord by Urim (1 Sam. 


the original practice (comp. Swald, AUrrik. 297). In 
the danoee of Judg. xxi. 21, we have a stage of trail* 
sltton. 

6 Swald ( GesdWdtts, 11. 540) In fora that Sfcikh Ml 
was conquered and laid waste. 
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xxviii. 4-6 ), makes it probable that the Tabernacle, 
am of old. was in the encampment, and that Abia- 
thar had returned to it. In aome way or other, it 
found ita way to (tilieon (1 C’hr. xvi. 39). The 
anomalous Reparation of the two things which, in 
the original order, had been joined, brought about 
yet greater anomalies; and, while the ark remained 
at Kitjath-jeariiu, the Talwmacle at (iilieon con- 
nected itself with the worship of the high-place* 
(IK. iii. 4). Die capture of Jerusalem and the 
erection tliere of a new Talemacle, with the ark, of 
which tiie obi had Icen deprived (2 Sam. vi. 17 ; 1 
i 'hr. xv. 1), left it little more than a traditional, 
historical sanctity. It retained only the old altar 
of burnt-offering* (1 (’hr. xxi. 29). Such as it 
was, however, neitlier king nor people could bring 
themselves to sweep it away. The double service 
went on ; Xadok, os high-priest, officiated at (Jib- 
eon (1 t’lir. xvi. 39): the more recent, more pro- 
phetic service of paaJma and hymn* and music, 
under Awipli, gathered round the Tal^made at 
Jerusalem (1 Chr. xvi. 4, 37 ). The div ided wor- 
ship continued all the da vs of David. The sanc- 
tity of both places was recognized by Solomon on 
bis accession (1 K. iii. 15; 2 (’hr. i. 3). But it 
was time that the anomaly sliould cease. At long 
aa it was simply lent against lent, it was difficult 
to decide l*etween them. 'Hie purpose of lhivid 
fulfilled by S*lotiH«i, was that the claims of both 
should merge in the higher glory of live Temple. 
Some, Abi.ithar prul*ahlv among them, clung to the 
old cnliT, in this as in oilier things [Solomon: 
Ukim AMI I iiimmim). but the final day at Last 
came, and the Tulcrtutcle of Meeting was either 
taken down,'* or lelt to jieridi and lie forgotten. 
So a page in the religious history of Israel was 
dosed. So the disaster of Shiloh led to ita natural 
consummation. 

111 . iiti iff'H to th« lit Iii tout t.ij'r of Itrntl. — 
<|.) W hatever connection max I** traced Letween 
oilier jurt* of the ritual of Israel and that of the 
nations with which Israel had l«een brought into 
cuiiLtrt, the thought of the Tat -rrmele meets us as 
rotinly new'* l he •• house of ( iod ” [itlTHKL] 
of ti e 1’afri.irchs had l>eeii the Lirge *• pillar ol 
stone “ (t«eii. six iii. 18, 19 1, lealtlig reeonl of 
some high sptr.tual rxjwnriioe. and tending to lead 
men upward to it (Bohr, i. 93 1 , or the 

gTove which, with its dun, doubtful light, attuned 
the »«ml« of men to a dirine awe (lien. xxi. .'hi 
The temple* of l gv|»t were stall lv and o-kmul. 
Iktwii in the »>lid risk, or built ot huge hl«<ks of 
granite, ns unlike ss |*>**ihle to the sacted tent of 
Israel. Tlie command was our in which we can 
trace a sjs-ctsl fitness. Die stall lx temples be- 
longed to the hoti*c of Imiidage which they were 
leai mg. The saerrd |4i*rr* ot their father* were in 
the land toward winch tlirv were journeying. In 
tbc mean wlnlr (hex were to I* wm den-rs in the 
wiI'lrmrsL To Imie art up a Bet I. el after the old 
patnrn wotibl have leeti to make that a rtsting- 
pfiue, tlie uljcct then or attersard* of deiuut pil* 

« Tltr language of 2 (Tir ». 6, leaves It doubtful 
otic liter tlie Tabernacle tiu-nr rrferrrj to ess that 
at Jerusalem or (Jibooo. (Jlul srr Ju»*pb. Ami. vkii 

4, 111 

* eieorrr < /V Ug H'**<t<* HI 8 1 labor* hard, but 
Dot tuirrwfuill, to prove that Uic taler IHO lr» of Mo- 
loch of Autos v 38. were tlw prototypes of the Trot of 
Meeting It has to be mnnnterrd, however, tl) llmt 
lie word ua«J ka Arnos {tttrut * | U never u*ed of U* 
T fe ba rwar io, and mm n * wthlf very diflarent ; at I 
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grimage; and the multiplication of nrh plus 
at (be different stages of their march *iklU base 
led inevitably to polytheism. It would have foskd 
utterly to lead them to the thought which they 
needed most — of a Divine lWwv nnv ab- 
sent front them, protecting, ruling, judging. A 
sacred tent, a moving Bethel, was the fit mortu- 
ary for a people still nutuadte.c It was capsid* cd 
being united afterwards, as it actually cam* In bn, 
with “ the grove " of the older cul/m » (Jcah. sxr*. 
26 ). 

(i) The structure of the Talwmade was o(it- 
ously determined by a complex and prub'uiwi one 
holism; but its meaning remains one of the things 
at which we can but dimly guess No interpret*- 
tion is given in the l*w iw-lf. Die eij ia< *.«* 
of Jewish writers long after* nrds are tuamtrstjy 
wide of the mark. That which meets us in the 
hpislle to the Hebrews, the application of the rjpaa 
of the Tabernacle to tlie mvstmr* of linlnupu*. 
was latent till those my vtrr.es were mule know*. 
And yet we cannot but lebrve that, as och pew- 
tioo of the wonderful order rose before tbe inward 
eye of the lawgiver, it must have cmW*i»ed d»- 
tinctly manifold truths which be ap|.rvhrtMi«d 
himself, and sought to comm un irate to others, b 
entered, indeed, into tbe order of a dim e eduew- 
lion for Motes and for Israrl: si d an edocsUua by 
means of sytulots, no less tiian by mean* *4 words, 
presupposes an existing language. >o Ur tram 
shrinking, therefore, as men l.atr timidly si <d 
wisely shrunk (Witdua, .+.• *r-», in I g» I.w. 

77*ca. vol. i.) from asking what tfiougl u the 
tian education of Moses would lead bun to rvsxwt 
with the sytuloU lie was low taught to u«, m 
may see in it a legitimate n etfiod «•( u *jii ry — *b- 
most the only method (m**.! le. \' here tost fos 
the gap may le filled up ia» in Ifi.l r. .\v - -W 
sini ) from the analogies of other nat.-a.*. ii il.es* . g. 
where tliey agree, a wide-* prvrad frugal *\u.l*4- 
ism. So far front l:»l**nng to prur, at the pnes 
of ignoring or distorting fa« t», tl »t evrr-i ng was 
till thru unknown, wt shall a« hit* rvj* t to LiA 
it so, as to ser in Hebrew m.«« ml 1 • 
language, s|*okcii for *he first tine on >u w, wnl- 
leti for the first time on the 1 wu 1 at tr* ot to* t ©i- 
rnant 

(3 t lhe tbougl t of a grailn.vtn! ohit.n. Lie 
that of the outer •aililt, the H« h 1 L»cr. II*- lL*i «f 
Holies, had its rtun.lt rj-art, ttlttii Hr *'.iie i.ui.lvf 
of stages, in the «ttnctnrr of Ig*|i.ur ImpH 
i lkihr, i 216] Hie interior Ad Mum n* frt*wad 
from tbe innermost recess out*. ml «u siusil is 
prv>puttion to the n*st ot 1 1 .r I ml.i.i aid n* 
intJi.lv. as in tlie l.dematle < ,(t.f u. 4, 

§ 3), was at the wcsttni end (>|<i,«vr, in. 2’., vd 
was unhghted from without 

In the Advil. ill. oltfii at Irast. was tie and 
Alik, tlie mlu. mating j*.mt <•( 1.. l.i «•**. ft, Iau 4 | 
the highest and rin-%t . m •; nJ « n, wi m *d 

figures, grnt rally like tb< *r of llerinu! t,i Vt d- 
kinson, .luc. ». 2To. Kou.ik. / • t 


3) that the Moltjrh -worship rvprr*eui*sj a drfcsUw M 
tbs propiv lo llie rin ik-o ol U* Tali nws 

Oo tbeac ground*. Iben, sod m t frtxit sot •(■iiaM u 
pugnsocs to tbs Idea ol »orb a transfer, I at a* by tts 
lUtmrot in the test 

c Ausiogiss of HKr wants tret In a fib* way, wM M 
aarrrts Ids bis hl*l<>rlrsJ nmutfthe. ara to ba fioi 
among tbs Gw-tullana and otbrr IdUas of asnfeui 
Africa (Nil. Ital til Wi. *n*l in tbs Tbs rod TowS td if 

Culh|Mka sncaJBpmewts (DfeaL Sis. u. % 
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MO], the emblems of stability and life. Here were 
stowmnl points of resemblance. Of all elements of 
Igyptian worship this was one which could be 
tiiasOrmil with least hazard, with most gain. No 
ms eooki think that the Ark itself was the likeness 
of the God be worshipped. When we ask wbat 
gave the Ark its holiness, we are led on at once to 
the infinite difference, the great gulf between the 
two systems. That of Egypt was predominantly 
cmmicnl, starting from the productive powers of 
sat ore. The symbols of those powers, though not 
originally involving what we know as impurity, 
traded to it fatally and rapidly (Spencer, iii. 1; 
War burton, Dicint Legation, II. 4 note). That of 
twari was predominantly ethical. 'ITie nation was 
tugbl to think of God, not chiefly as mealed in 
■atm*, but as manifesting himself in and to the 
yirits of men. In tiie Ark of the Covenant, as the 
highest revel* tkm then parable of the Divine Na- 
tive, were tlie two tables of stone, on which were 
grami, by the teaching of the Divine Spirit, and 
therefore by * the Unger of God ,** a the great un- 
changing laws of human duty which bad been pro- 
rtoimod on Sinai. Here the lesson taught was 
pfaua enough. The highest knowledge was ns tire 
cimphsf , the esoteric as the exoteric. In the depths 
of the Holy of Holies, snd for the high-priest as for 
ifl Israel, there was the revelation of a righteous 
Wifi requiring righteousness in man (Sanlscbiitz, 
Arthioi. e. 77). And over the Ark was the Coph- 
weth (UkitCY-SKATl, so called with a twofold ref- 
nea ts to the root-meaning of the word. It covered 
the Ark. It was the witness of a mercy covering 
■as. As the u footstool ” of God, the “ throne ” 
«f the Divine Glory, it declared that orer the Iaw 
which seemed so rigid and unbending there rested 
the cwnpueeion of Oxk forgiving “ iniquity and 
tra nsg r tasi oii .** b And over the Mercy seat were 
the CiikKUKiM, reproducing, iu part at least, the 
symbolism of the great Hamitic races, forms lamil 
i ar to Moses and Israel, needing no description for 
then, interpreted for us by the fuller vision of the 
bier prupliets (Kz. i. 5-13, x. 8-15, xli. 19), or by 
the winged forms of the imagery of Egypt Kep- 
nseating as they did the manifold powers of na- 
one, created life in its highest form (liiihr, i. 341), 
Ihdr “ overshadowing wings.** “meeting** as in 
tsfcm of perfect harmony, declared that nature as 
«dl as man found its highest glory in subjection to 
a Divine Law, that men might take refuge in that 
Order, m under “ the shadow of tlie wings ” of 
God (Stanley, Jeieish Church , p. 98). Placed 
where those and other like figures were, in the tem- 

« The equivalence of the two phrases, " by the 
*fhit of God,*’ and '* by the fioger of God,” is seen 
by eon^tring Matt. xil. 28 and Luke xi. 20. Comp. 
*ia> the language of C lumen t of Alexandria (Strom, vi. 
1 18) sod the use of " the hand of the Lord ” in 1 
& xvtii 49; 2 SL Hi. 15; R*. L 8, 1U. 14 ; 1 Chr. 
uvU. IU. 

b Inld, giving to "ICS, the root of CZphertth, the 
—slug uf ” to scrape.” ” erase,” derives from that 
swnkig the Idea Implied In the LXX. lAaenjptor, and 
heirs tint the word ever signified Ivtffjui ( AMerth . 
ft 128, 129) 

* A fall dsMossfou of the subject Is obviously fan* 
pallli hoc*. but It may be useful to exhibit briefly 
he chief thoughts which have been connected with 
(hi s— lira that are most prominent in the language 
sf symknUi. Arbitrary as some of them may seem, 
a Mfirlmt induction to establish each will be found 
to fiahr s elaborate dtosertadoo, 1. 128-256, and other 


pies of Egypt, they might be hindrances and ool 
helps, might sensualize instead of purifying the 
worship of the people. But it was part of the win* 
dom which we may reverently trace in the order of 
the Tabernacle, that while Egyptian symbols are 
retained, as in the Ark, the Cherubim, the Urim 
and the Thummim, their place is changed. They 
remind the high-priest, tlie representative of the 
whole nation, of the truths on which the order rests. 
The people cannot bow down and worship that 
which they never see. 

The material not less than the forms, in the 
Holy of Holies was significant. The acacia or 
shittim-wood, least liable, of woods then accessible, 
to decay, might well represent the imperishahle- 
uess of Divine Truth, of the Laws of Duty (Uahr, 
i. 286). Ark, mercy -sent, cherubim, the very 
walls, were all overbud with gold, the noblest of aU 
metals, the symbol of light and purity, sun-light 
itself as it were, fixed and embodied, the token of 
the incorruptible, of the glory of a great king 
(Bahr, i. 282). It was not without meaning that 
all this lavish expenditure of what was most costly 
was placed where nooc might gaze on It The gold 
thus offered taught man, that the noblest acts of 
lieneficence and sacrifice ore not those which are 
doue that they may be seen of men, but those 
which are known only to Him who “ seeth in 
secret” (Matt. vi. 4). Dimensions also had their 
meaning. Difficult as it may be to feel sure that 
we have the key to the enigma, there cuu be but 
little doubt that the older religious systems of the 
world did attach a mysterious significance to each 
separate number; that the training of Moses, as 
afterwards the far less complete initiation of Pythag- 
oras in the symbolism of Egypt, must have made 
that transparently clear to him, which to us is 
almost impenetrably dark. 0 To those who think 
over the words of two great teachers, one heathen 
(Plutarch, Dt Is. et Os. p. 411). and one Christian 
(Clem. Al. Strom, vi. pp. 84-87), who had at least 
studied as for as they could the mysteries of the 
religion of Egypt, and hail inherited part of the old 
system, the precision of the miml»er* in the plan of 
the Tabernacle will no longer seem unaccountable. 
If in a cosmical system, a right angled triangle 
with the sides three, four, five, represented the triad 
of Osiris, Isis, Orus, creative force, receptive matter, 
the universe of creation (Plutarch,/, c.), tlie perfect 
cube of the Holy of Holies, the constaut recurrence 
of the numbers 4 and 10, may well be accepted as 

works. Comp. Wilkinson, Anr. E%. iv. 190-199; 
Lsyrer in Herzog's Eneydop. ” Stiftshiitto ” 

Oxi — The Godhead, Eternity, Life, Creative Force, 
the Sun, Man. 

Two — Matter, Time, Death, Receptive Capacity, the 
Moon, Woman. 

Tnss (as a number, or io the triangle) — The 
Universe in connection with God, the Abeo- 
lute in itself, the Unconditioned, Ood. 

Voua (the number, or in the square or cube) — Con- 
ditioned Existence, the World as created. 
Divine Order, Revelation. 

Ssnsr (as = 8 ■+■ 4) — The Union of the World and 
God. Rest (as io the Sabbath), Peace, Blessing, 
Purification. 

Tzh (as = 1 + 2 + 84- 4) — Completeness, moral 
and physical, IVfoctiou. 

Fit* — Perfection half attained. Incompleteness. 

Twxlv* — Tha Signs of the Zodiac, the Cycle of the 
Seasons ; in Israel the Ideal number of fihf 
people, of the Covenant of Ood with th— 
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Symbolising order, stability, perfection (Babr, L 

225 ).• 

(4.) Into the inner wnctuary neither people nor 
the priests as a Iwly evsr entered. Strange ss it 
may seem, that hi which everything represented 
Ugbt and life was left in utter darkness, in pro- 
found solitude. Once only in the year, on the 
Day ok Ati>xf.mkkt, might the high-priest 
enter. 'ITie strange contrart has, however, its 
parallel in the spiritual life. l>eath and life, light 
and darkness, are wonderfully united. Only 
through death can we truly live. Only by paaaing 
into the “ thick darkness” where God is (Ex. xx. 
21: IK. yiii. 12), can we enter at all into the 
“light inaccessible,” in which He dwells everlast 
inglv. I l»e aoleinn annual entrance, like the with- 
drawal of symMic forma from the gare of the 
people, was itself part of a wise and divine order. 
Intercourse with Kgypt had shown bow easily the 
•ymliols of Truth might become common and 
feniiliar thing*, yet witltout symbols, the truths 
tbeuiaelyes might be forgotten. Both dangers wrere 
met. To enter once, and once only in the year, 
into the awful darkness, io atand before the Ijiw 
of Duty, l«efore tlie pieo-nor of the God wl» gaye 
it, not in the stately mis** that became the repre- 
sentative of find to man, but aa representing man 
In his humiliation, in the garb of the lower priests, 
bare-footed and in the linen qdiod, to confess hi* 
own sins and the sins of the people, this was what 
connected the Atonement -day (fV/j/air) with the 
Mere y-«eal ( < VjJiert ti» ). And to come tliere with I 
blood, the tymUd of life, touching with that blood 
the mercy -seat, with incwie, the symbol of adora- 
tion (lev. xvi. 12-14), whst did that express but 
tbetruUi: (1 filial man must draw near to the 
righteous (iod With no fower offering than the pure 
worship of the heart, with the living sacrifice of 
body, soul, and spirit; (2) that could such a 
perfect sacrifice lc l< ui.d. it would haves myate- 
riou* |*>wer working leiond itself, in proportion to 
its }«• flection, to coyer tl»e multitude of sins? 

(.V) bran all otiiers, from the I igh priest at all 
otlier times, the 1 1**1% «*f Holies was shrouded by the 
double Viil, bright with nnny colors and strange 
fonus. eyen a* riiitoni of golden tissue were to be 
seen hanging leforr tl»e Adytum of an Kgyptian 
temple, a strange «-«»nlra*l often to the lesLud form 
behind them ri iciu. Al. /W. lii. 4). In one 
memoralde instance, indeed, the yell was the wit- 
ness ot higher and dcefier thoughts. On the shrine 
of Isis at N»i*. there w»rr to l< read wonls which, 
though |s>inting to a ponthei»tic rather than an 
St b teal religion, were yet wonderful in their lofti- 
ness, ** I am all that has teen (war t5 yiya*6% . 
and is. aid si nil te. aid ui* nil no mortal hath 
Withdraw n ” isn wAAi^rr } (/V /a. ri Our. p. 

4 |. lake, aim! y*t tiKir, unlike llie truth, we 
for! that i«o iu» h words could hay* appeared on tin* 
veil of the lalenvrle In that id< ntihcation of 
the w. rld and 1***1. all idolatry w*s lateiit, as in 
the faith of Israel m the I AM. nil idolatry was 
excluded.* In that d«-%| vr of any withiirawal of 
the veil, of any milMion <*f the I >is i*>e \\ ill. tliere 
were latent ad the arta of an utdelwving priestcraft, 
•ulwtituting sy mt«>U. pomp, ntuai for such a rrvcla- 


• Tbs •> robot nspissn in the most stirtltog form 

Is the ckainf visions of the A|«eal*pee Ther* the 

bssmili jmistimi la 4r«cnL*d, in wonls which 
abaotuteri earl o*l* the lltmliMn which has snoir n roes 
baas s^isl to U, as a city fcar^usn, 
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tioo. But lost then was the swhf of tbs *afi 
which met tbs gam of tbs priests as they did 
service io the sanctuary? Colon m the art of 
Kgypt were not leas significant then tismber, amd 
the four bright color*, probably, after the foahmw 
of that art, in parallel bands, blue syaUd s 4 
heaven, and purple of kingly glory, and in atm s 4 
life and joy, and white of light and purity (Bahr. L. 
.'305- -KM) ), formed in their combination do nmest 
similitude of the rainbow, which of old had bes* 
a symbol of the Divine covenant with ewa, tha 
pledge of jieace and hope, the atgvt of tbs lhviaa 
Presence (Kx. 1. 28; Kaald, AUctik. p. tdi 
Within the veil, light and truth were sera ta thesr 
unity. The veil itself represented the uifitnas 
variety, the roAvrsisiAss rsfo's of the dniaa 
order in Creation (Kph. iii. 10). And then -pm 
were seen copied upon the veil, the mrstn Mm forma 
of the cherubim ; bow many, or in what 
or of what tire, or in what material, wr are sot 
told. The words “ eunuing work ” in lx *xx*v 
35. applied elsewhere to comhinationa of rsubfradevy 
and uietnl (Kx. xxyiii. 15, xaxi. 4). justify perhaps 
the conjecture tliat l»ere also they were of r"id- la 
the alaence of any other evidence it would baas 
l em, perhaps, natural to think that they rqc* 
duced on a larger scale, the nomine and tbs 
position of those that were over the merry-seat. 
The visions of Kxrkiel, however. rqer*l»*^« m 
they obviouiUy do, the forms with which l.o prmtly 
life had mods bint familiar, indicate i*4 lews itos 
four (c. i. and x). and those not all alike having 
severally the farra of a man, a Iron, an ot. and an 
eagle, strange symUdie wteda. which Harsher* ww 
should lutve idei.tified aith idolatry, l«ut wh.cb berv 
were lew ring witnrM against it, rmhlrmt of the 
manifohl variety of creation as at once intnifasi mg 
and concealing tiod. 

(ti.) Hie outer sanctuary was one degree fom 
awful in ita holiness than Uie inner. >trirr, the 
type of Human Purity, took tiir flare of gohi. the 
type of the Divine tilory ( Ifnhr. i 284 1 . It was to 
be troddeo daily by tbe priest*, a* by mm who tn«f 
in the |erj*tual cottsriouanrsa of I be ne a nvem sf 
God, of tiie mystery behind the veil. 1 1 1 n f riled 
and in garment* of ahite linen, like tbe prints sf 
Isis [riut-wT*]. tliey accomplished tbetr u.o ttors- 
tiona. And here, ton, tliere were otl^r nmew * 
of ihvine realities. With Do opetong to snaA 
light from witliout, it waa iUtmuord os It b* tha 
golden lamp with its trim light*, one nler lisa 
the other*, aa tlie Nddwlb is more urrnl than the 
other days of tbs week, never aU extirrgvn«had 
togrtfier, the prrjetual synilu! of all dnunj ; fto 
of w fob mi and holiness in man, re** I. t g t «v 
Imyktiial perfection when they thiie in < ***1 • nws 
tuary to In* g l* »r> i Kx. ia%. Jl, aim. 21’. /*r* 
iv. 1-14). I b* Muw nnK vl*, the *• l -read af 
fares.” of ths Dmne Pirvciue. not unlike ta osto 
want ft 'nil to tlie aarred rake* sliuh the lc<;<ata 
| dared lefure tlie shrine* ot their sme-i aa a 

token tliat, though tl»rfv was no form cs 1 kewsm 
of live (>odtiewd, lie was yet tliete. a! 

offmiiga, rrcwgiiixmg in |iar1i«'uUr tl-al apecaoJ 
offering which rq ream fori the hie *4 lb* naiaw to 
unco in the dutmetneaa of ita Inlet and IM Ms 

12.UJ0 furioogs la kogth sad Wvwdih ami tofeM 

ritav. ial 16) 

fc Tbe oaroe Jel.ovah, It ha* Urn weU saU, war 
w the rewihng waaWr of tbs veil to Ash'* (fotokl 
UavA, p. 110 ) 
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aniiy aa a people (Rwald, Alterth. p. 120). The 
Muting of the Alt Alt or Ikckrsk was rot leas 
obvious. The cloud of fragrant smoke was the 
Batumi, almost the uni venal, emblem of the 
heart's adoration (Ps. cxli. 2). The incense 
sprinkled on the show-bread and the lamp taught 
mq that all other offerings needed the inter- 
■angling of that adoration. Upon that altar no 
u strange fire" was to be kindled. When fresh 
ire wss needed it was to be taken from the Altab 
or Buuxtoffkrixo in the outer court (Lev. is. 
*4, x. 1 ). Very striking, as compared with what 
is to follow, ia the sublimity and the purity of 
these symbols. It is as though the priestly order, 
•heady leading a consecrated life, were capable of 
understanding a higher language which had to be 
translated into a lower for those that were still 
vfehoat (Saalechutz, ArdidoL § 77). 

(7.) Outside the tent, but still within the con- 
secrated precincts, was the Court, fenced in by an 
mcksure, yet open to all the congregation as well 
•s to the Ijeritea, those only excepted who were 
scremonklly unclean. No Gentile might pass 
beyond the curtains of the entrance, but every 
umber of the priestly nation might thus far 
“draw near" to the presence of Jehovah. Here 
therefore stood the Altar of Burrt-offkrings, 
at which Sacrifices in all their varieties were 
sftrad by penitent or thankful worshippers (Ex. 
sxriL 1-8, xxxviii. 1), the brazen Lavkk at which 
those worshippers purified themselves before they 
mrificed, the priests before they entered into the 
asaetuary (Ex. xxx. 17-21). Here the graduated 
terie of holiness ended. What Israel was to the 
•odd, fenced in and set apart , that the Court of 
the Tabernacle was to the surrounding wilderness, 
jast as the distinction between it and the sane* 
tasry answered to that between the sons of Aaron 
and other Israelites, just ss the idea of holiness cul- 
minated personally in the high-priest, locally in the 
Holy of Holies. 

IV. Tkeuriet of Later Timet, — (1.) It is not 
probable that the elaborate symbolism of such a 
tfrectare was understood by the rude and sensual 
mkaUide that came out of Egypt. In its fullness 
pwhaps no mind but that of the lawgiver himself 
«rer entered into it, and even for him, one half, and 
that the highest, of its meaning must lwve been 
dfogether latent. Yet It was not the less, was 
perhaps the more fitted, on that account to be an 
hstnuneni for the education of the people. To 
(he most ignorant and debased it was at least a 
•fcuu of the nearness of the Divine King. It 
net the craving of the human heart which prompts 
to worship, with an order which was neither kiol- 
rtvoos nor impure. It taught men that their fleshly 
nature was the hindrance to worship; that it ren- 
dered them nnclean ; that only by subduing it, kill- 
ing it, as they killed the bullock and the goat, 
auM they offer up an acceptable sacrifice ; that 
mh a sacrifice was the condition of forgiveness, — 
• higher sacrifice than any they could offer the 
Bound of that forgiveness. The sins of the past 
out considered as belonging to the fleshly nature 
•hkh was slain and offend, not to the tme inner 
■If of the worshipper. More thoughtful minds 
»«re led inevitably to higher truths. They were 
uot alow to see in the Tabernacle the parable of 
<>od's p resu m e manifested in Creation. Darkness 


" ftk curious to no to how ia Olsmeut of Atasaa- 
•fioths tvs systems of taforprstaitos cross saoh other. 
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was as his pavilion (2 Sam. xxii. 12). He has 
made a 'Tabernacle for the Sun (Pa. xix. 4). The 
heavens were spread out like its curtains. The 
beams of his chambers were in the mighty waters 
(Ps. civ. 2, 3; Is. xl. 22; Ix>wtb, As Sac. Poet. 
viiL). The majesty of God seen in the storm and 
tempest was as of one who rides upon a cherub (2 
Sam. xxii. 11). If the words, “ He that dwelleth 
between the cherubim,” spoke on the one side of a 
special, localized manifestation of the Divine Pres- 
ence, they spoke also on the other of that Presence 
aa in the heaven of heavens, in the light of setting 
suns, in the blackness and the flashes of the thun- 
der-clouds. 

(2.) The thought thus uttered, essentially poet- 
ical in its nature, had its fit place in the psalms 
and hymns of Israel. It lo*t its beanty, it led men 
on a false track, when it was formalized into a sys- 
tem. At a time when Judaism and Greek phil- 
osophy were alike effete, when a feeble physical 
science which could read nothing but its own 
thoughts in the symbols of an older and deeper 
system, was after its own fashion rationalizing 
the mythology of heathenism, there were fonnd 
Jewish writers willing to apply the same principle 
of interpretation to tlie Tabernacle and its order. 
In that way, it seemed to them, they would secure 
the respect even of the men of letters who could 
not bring themselves to be IVoselytes. The result 
appears in Josephus and in Philo, in part also in 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 'Tims inter- 
preted, the entire significance of the Two Tables of 
the Covenant and their place within the ark disap- 
peared, and the truths which the whole order rep- 
resented became cotmicnl instead of ethical. If 
the special idiosyncrasy of one writer (Philo, A 
Profuy.) led him to see in the Holy of Holies 
and the Sanctuary that which answered to the Pla- 
tonic distinction between the visible (« uVfiiyrd) and 
the spiritual (roirrcO, the coarser, less intelligent 
Josephus goes still more completely into the new 
system. 'The Holy of Holies is the visible firma- 
ment in which God dwells, the Sanctuary as the 
earth and sea which men inhabit (Ant. iiu G, § 4, 
7; T, § 7). The twelve loaves of the shew-bread 
represented the twelve months of the year, the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. The seven lamps were 
the seven planets. The four colors of the veil were 
the four elements (<rro<x«<a)' *>r, fire, water, earth. 
Even the wings of the cherubim were, in the eyes 
of some, the two hemisplieres of the universe, or 
the constellations of the Greater and the Lesser 
Bears! (Clem. Alex. Strom . r. § 35). The table 
of skew-bread and the altar of incense stood on the 
north, because north winds were most fruitful, the 
lamp on the south because the motions of the plan - 
ets were southward ( ibid. §§ 34. 35). We need not 
follow such a system of interpretation further. It 
was not unnatural that the authority with which it 
started should secure for it considerable respect 
We find it reappearing in some Christian writers, 
Chrysostom (Horn, in Joann. Bnpt.) and Tbeodo- 
ret (QnatL in Kxod. ) — in some Jewish, Ben 
Uzziel, Kimcbi, Abarbanel (HiUir, i. 103 f.). It 
was well for Christian thought that the Church 
had in the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apoo- 
alypse of St. John that which helped to save it 
from the pedantic puerilities of this physico-tbe- 
ology.« 


leading sometimes to extravagances like those hi thl 
test, sometimes te thoughts as ones lofty and true 
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(3). It will have Iffti denr from *D that baa 
been said that the Kpistle to the Hebrew* ha* not 
been looked on as designed to limit oar inquiry 
into the meaning of the symliolisni of tha Taber* 
nade, and that there is consequently no ground for 
adopting the system of interpreters who can are in 
it nothing but an aggregate of types of Christian 
mysteries. Such a system has. in fact, to cbooae 
between two alteruatiies. l.ither the meaning was 
made dear, at least to the devout worshipper* of 
old, and tlien it is no longer true that the mystery 
was hid “ from ages and generations," or else the 
mystery was concealed, and then the whole order 
was voiceless and unmeaning as long as it lasted, 
then only beginning to bo instructive when it was 
** ready to vanish as ay." Rightly viewed there is. 
it is believed, no antagonism between the interpre- 
tation which starts from the idea of tymboU of 
Great, Ktemal Truths, and that which rests on the 
idea of (;//k$ foreshadowing Christ and bis Work, 
and his < hurch. If the latter were the highest 
manifestation of the former (and this is the key- 
note of the F|>i»t)e to the Hebrews), then the two 
svstems run parallel with each other. The type 
may help ns to understand the symbol. Tbesym- 
l<4 may guard us against misinterpreting the type. 
Hist the same things were at once symbols and 
types may take its place among the proof* of an in- 
sight and a foresight more than human. Not the 
veil of nature only but the veil of the flesh, the 
humanity of < hrist, at onee conceals and manifests 
the Ktmial's Glory. The rending of that veil en- 
abled all. who had eyes to see and hearts to believe, 
to enter into the Holy of Holies, into the Divine 
Presence. and to see, not less clearly than the High 
Priest, a* he looked on the ark and the Mercy Seat, 
that RighlitsiMtess and l.ove, Truth and Mercy 
were as one. Flood had l-een died, a life had been 
offered which, through the infinite power of its 
Love, was si le to stone, to satisfy, to purify.* 

(4.) We cannot here follow out that strain of a 
higher mood. ami it would not he profitable to enter 
into the apecnl itii.ns which 1 >ter writers have en- 
grafted on the frst gTrat thought. Tliose wbo wish 
to enter n|»»n ti.it hi e of ii qmry may find materi- 
als enough in anv of t lie greater commentaries on the 
Fpistlr to the Hebrews (Owen's, Mtuart’s Week's, 
1 iiolucks, Ddit/srh’s, Alford’*). or in epeoisltreat- 
ises, such as tlu-se of Van Till ( ht Tnbrmnc. in 
I’golml, 77 * g vtii i: Bede f / >/* ri/io Jfydiot et 

Mondit ,1/t I'./ri I nhr iMncuh 1 ; \\ltdu»(/V T*'b- 
rrw. / rrit. mis, in Miscell Nvcr ). Strange, 

©utliing b ilimm it it i s # like tin we of ancient Rab- 
bi*. inferrii.g, fi*nn •* the pattern showed to Moses 
in tlte Moni t." ti e j^rn ni ent eiistence of s heav- 
enly I si m u l»*. like in form. structure, proportions 
to tl st w bn h *t»*d in tlie w ihlrrncss ( f nrer. L c. ), 
or of Inter writer* who have wen in it <i ot in the 
apir.tnvl I ut the ai.Mi micsl sense of the wonl)a 
(uftr of liimnmiv. rrpresrt.lir.g tlie outer lodilv 
fr*rnrw<rk. lie inner vitd organs (friede n«h. 
>*>**d*. d*r M *■* >h' h thttftf , in lewrr, l c.; and 
hwnl.l, Alt. p J.-X . u.ay be liiumaaod w»U» a tin- 
gle gbi.ee : — 


Some of timer !***• Urn alrrwdi nc iked Others, not 
to br t »«-r. are. that thr wfrD lamp* Ml forth 

the vsitoj d<.*r.w a ml *»rm# <>oAi m<im wnXvrptt 
I n 4 Iml » Ureeiation. Uir fi.rtii si.il the at tit ode of 
the t herul.Mn. (he union of active nil met r> ami grate- 
ful. rmelru <nntetnplatino ( .Strom ? || 38. 37). 

• The alius*** to Um Tsbwroaeb la the kpomijfm 
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" Hoc raftomm « lor, ms f«fh • pm* 

(5.) It is not quits ss open to us to I g wc s o s 
speculative hypothesis which, though in itself un- 
substantial enough, has been Utely revived undar 
circumstances which have given it prominence. H 
has been maintained by Vtgi Bob Ira and VsAbs 
(B*hr, i 117, 273) that the command* and the do- 
acriptions relating to the Talemacle in the I foods 
of Mosew are altogether unhistorical, the revolt «f 
the effort of some late compiler to ennoUs the cra- 
dle of lila peoftfo's history by transferring to a re- 
mote antiquity what be found actually eiiai^ng » 
the Temple, modified only so for as was nr r tssstt 
to flt it in to the theory of a migration and a n> 
dering. The structure did not lwlong to the Uwt 
of the Exodus, if indeed there ever was an liodm 
The Tal tentacle thus becomes the mythical after* 
growth of tlie Temple, not the Temple the hiafa*- 
ieal sequel to the Talernacle It has lately bees 
urged as tending to the same cottclnsuai that tbs 
circumstances connected with the Talernacle is 
the Pentateuch are manifestly utiliisfoncaL The 
whole congregation of Israel are said to meet at a 
court which could not have contained neve thso a 
few hundred men (t'olensn, PrmtntrmcA >n *d /m id 
of JosJiun , p. |. c. iv., v.). Tlie namter of prirUs 
was utterly inadequate for the services of the Ta)«v- 
nacle (ibid. c. ss.). The narrative of the be»/ 
money collection, of tbs gift* of the people, « fad 
of anachronisms < ibid. c. si». ). 

(6.) Some of these objections — those, e. e. as 
to the minder of the first - lorn, and tlie dispropor- 
tionate smallness of tlie priest Inod, have been net 
by anticipation in remarks under Pnir>T» ami I r- 
MTM, written some months before the d^eri^t. 
in their present form, appeared. Other* le*r.i.g 
upon tlie general veracity of the Pentateuch fo*- 
tory it i* impossible to discuss here. It s .ii t* 
sufficient to notice such ss Irar immediately ajmm 
the subject of diis article. (I.) It navy br *»»d 
that this thoorv, like other similar tbcorw* ss to tbe 
history of < hristianitv . adds to instead of dir. 
itbing difficulties and anomalies. It may br paa- 
sible to make out plausibly that what pt.rpurta to 
he the first perns! of an institution, is. with ail Ha 
doc m ents. die creation of the secoi .t . I ut tW 
ques’ton then comes how we are to eij lun the rs 
lain ice of the se^-ond. Tl»r wurkl nr»ta upf« ss 
elephant, and the elephant on a |fn<.i«r, k -.1 tte 
U Siting of die tori <>i«e is at least aonewf-t it ♦- 
cure. (2 ) Whatever mav Ir theweg .t U tlw 
argument drawn from the alleged peewrr ce • f the 
win le cougTTgation at the d««r of tie T*’ errarls 
telh with equal force against the ln*tt mi evwS 
ence »*f the Temple ami tlie uanstne of its 
tion. Tlwre aUo when the |a jKilathm r-ut 
mmr seven <»r eicht ii.ill «a s i2 >am tin 4 » , - s A 
the men of Israel " i I K. v in. 2 . *11 " ilw c* t,*T» 
gstiou " iier. 5), all the children of |»r*rl irr si 
wen* iweml lnl, and the king *• blc*«.-t ’ »J tto 
congregation fvv 14. TV’ 11 rtw are. •» m 

l»elicved. undesigiietl tomhea imliratir g l l r owd 
life of the wildcn.en T l»e w«**l m pi 'rib 
Tabernacle ia not the sycamore cf tin- mm 


are, a* ntl;h» be full of kirmi. A* to a 

Vlrioa. which hwr* ot sii lint* limit*, th* T i w ** 

of (he Tshrmarle Is trrn In !»*«»»« tier l» * . sad 
jet in Die Itwsewntj Jerusatetn iheee W wo T ** M 
(ill- 72) And la the tasimli Te<L|4e tbesw b b 
kwfr/at y veil , It la open, and Um art d tb «W 
•want b rbwrty an (si Id). 
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the cedar of Lebanon, m afterwards in the Temple, 
but the shittim of tlie Sinaitie peninsula. [Siiit- 
tar Tree, Shittim.] The abundance of fine 
fan points to Egypt, e®d or dolphin skins 
("fadgos ’* in A. V. but see Gesenius s. v. 

ttfnfl) to the shores of the Red Sea. [Badges- 
Skies.] The Lerites are not to enter on their 
afiee till tbe age of thirtj, as needing for their 
nrk ss bearers a man’s full strength (Num. iv. 
S3, 90). Afterwards when their duties are chiefly 
those of singers and gate-keepers, they were to be- 
gin at twenty (1 ('hr. xxiii. 24). Would a later 
tirtory again have excluded the priestly tribe from 
ill share in the structure of the Tabernacle, and 
kft it in the hands of niyth : cal persons belonging 
to Judah, and to a tribe then so little prominent 
is that of Dan? (4.) There remains the strong 
Kgyptian stamp impressed upon well-nigh every 
part of tbe Tat entacle and its ritual, aud implied 
in other incidents (Comp. Priests, Lkvitkk, 
Uum and Thummim, Hrazkr Skrpknt.] 
Whatever bearing this may have on our views of 
the things themselves, it points, beyond all doubt, 
lo s time when tbe two nations had been brought 
iato dose contact, when not jewels of silver and 
gold oolj, but treasures of wisdom, art, knowledge 
•we « borrowed ” by one people from tbe other. 
To what other period in the history before Samuel 
than that of tbe Exodus of the Pentateuch can we 
refer that intercourse? When wns it likely that a 
rild tribe, with difficulty keeping its ground against 
acigbboring nations, would have adopted such a 
complicated ritual from a system so alien to its own ? 
So it is tliat tlie wheel comes full circle. The (acts 
which when urged by Spencer, with or without a 
hortile purpose, were denounced as daring and dan- 
pnm and unsettling, are now seen to be witnesses 
to the antiquity of the religion of Israel, and so to 
tbs substantial truth of tbe Mosaic history. They 
« and ss such by theologians who in various de- 
pm enter their protest against the more dest mo- 
ths criticism of our own time (Hengstenberg, 
Hgjpt and the Books of Afosts; Stanley, Jewish 
lect. iv.). (5 ) We may, for a moment, 

pet an imaginary case. Let us suppose that the 
■words of the O. T. hail given us in 1 and 2 Sam. 
s history like that which men now seek to substi- 
tute for what is actually given, had represented 
Samuel as tlie first great preacher of the worship of 
Qohim, Gad, or some later prophet ss introducing 
fer the first time tlie name aud worship of Jehovah, 
ud that the O. T. began with this (Colenso, P. II. 
e. txi. ). Let ua then suppose that some old papy- 
na, freshly discovered, slowly deciphered, gave us 
the whole or tbe greater part of what we now find 
b Exodus and Numbers, that there was thus given 
• explanation !*>th of the actual condition of the 
paopie and of the Egyptian element so largely in- 
toruiitgied with their ritual. Can we not imagine 
with what jubilant seal the books of Samuel woukl 
dies bare been “ critically examined,” what incon 
■dearie* would have been detected in them, how 
■acw men would have been to prove that Samuel 
fad had credit given him for a work which was not 


* TVe word 7T3D means r a hot, r and is to bs 

▼ s 

felk|iMiiil from /Hfc, * a tent of skins or doth,” 
•Mek is ttss term applied to tbe Tabernacle of the 
♦kapsgirton. See Oeeen. s. e. 

* Thiels Om view of the Babbtoiets, which appears 
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his, that not be, but Moses, was the founder of tlie 
polity and creed of Israel, that tbe Tabernacle on 
Zion, instead of coming fresh from David's creative 
mind, had been preceded by the humbler Taber- 
nacle in tbe Wilderness? E. H. P. 

TABERNACLES, THE FEAST OF 
(rnSDn an : ioprfi mntvuv'. fern tabemac • 

ulorttm ; 3P1, Ex. xxiii. 16, “ the feast of 

ingathering: ” OKijv<rtnjyla y John vii. 2; Joe. Ant. 
viii. 4, § 5: *KT)vod, Philo, Ik Sept. § 24 ; ^ <Ttcr)rf \ , 
Plut. Sympos. iv. 62), the third of the three great 
festivals of the Hebrews, which lasted from the 15th 
till tbe 22d of Tisri. 

I. Tbe following are the principal passages In 
the Pentateuch which refer to it: Ex. xxiii. 16, 
where it is spoken of ss the Feast of Ingathering, 
and is brought into connection with the other fes- 
tivals under their agricultural designations, the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread and tbe Feast of Harvest : 
Lev. xxiii. 34-06, 33-43, where it is mentioned as 
commemorating the passage of the Israelites through 
tbe desert; Deut. xvi. 13-15, in which there is no 
notice of the eighth day, and it is treated as a 
thanksgiving for the harvest; Num. xxix. 12-38, 
where there is an enumeration of the sacrifices 
which belong to the festival; Deut. xxxi. 10-13, 
where the injunction is given for the public reading 
of the Law in the Sabbatical year, at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. In Neh. viii. there is an account of 
the observance of tbe feast by Ezra, from which 
several additional particulars respecting it may be 
gathered. 

II. The time of the festival fell iu tbe autumn, 
when the whole of the chief fruits of the ground, 
the com, the wine, aud the oil, were gathered in 
(Ex. xxiii. 16; I,ev. xxiii. 30; Deut xvi. 13-15). 
Hence it is spoken of as occurring “ in the end of 
the year, when thou hast gathered iu thy labors 
out of the field.” Its duration was strictly only 
seven days (Deut xvi. 13; Ez. xlv. 25). But it 
was followed by a day of holy convocation, distin- 
guished by sacrifices of its own, which wns some- 
times spoken of as an eighth day (Lev. xxiii. 36; 
Neh. viii 18). 

During the seven days tbe Israelites were com- 
manded to dwell in liooths or huts a formed of the 
boughs of trees, 'these huts, when the festival was 
celebrated in Jerusalem, were constructed in the 
courts of houses, on the roofs, in tbe court of the 
Temple, in the street of the Water Gate, and in 
tbe street of the Gate of Ephraim. The boughs 
were of the olive, palm, pine, myrtle, and otlier 
trees with thick foliage (Neh. viii. 15, 16). Tbe 
command in Lev. xxiii. 40 is said to liave been so 
understood/' that tbe Israelites, from the first day 
of tbe feast to the seventh, carried in their hands 
“the fruit (as in the margin of the A. V., not 
blanches, ss in the text) of goodly trees, with 
branches of palm trees, boughs of thick trees, and 
willows of the brook.” 

According to Rabbinical tradition, each Israelite 
used to tie the branches into a bunch, to be carruxl 
in his hand, to which the name lul<ib c was given. 


to bs countenanced by a comparison of v. 40 with v 
42. But the Karaites held that the boughs here men- 
tioned were fbr no other purpose than to oover tbs 
huts, sod that tbe willow branches were manly tor 
tying the parts of the huts together. 

c The word strictly means simply a paim 
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The M IhiH of good It tm» ** it generally taken bj 
the Jew* to mean the citron.* Hut .lotephut (AnL 
HI. 10, $ 4 1 say* tliat it was the fruit of the perttn, 
a tree amid by I*llny to have been conveyed from 
ft>rn» to Fg'1* ( iv. 13), nttd which tome 
have identified with the peach (\falu* jtrrticn). 
rbc liought of thick tree* were understood by 

Onkelos and others to be myrties but 

that no such liniitatkm to a single specks could 
hate (wen intended seems to lie (wmed by the 
houghs of thick trees and tu\ rtie branches being 
nientioned together (Neb. viii. 15). 

"Hie burnt offerings of the Feast of Tabernacles 
were In far more numerous tiian tliose of any other 
festival. It t* said that the seniors of tlie priests 
were so onfered that each one of tiie courses was 
eni|4o)*d during the seven da)* (NwccoA, v. 6). 
There were offered on each day two nuns, fourteen 
lamia, and a kid ft* a sin -offering. Hut what was 
most (miliar was the arrangement of the- sacrifices 
of liulloek«, in ail amounting to seventy. Thirteen 
were offered on tlie first day, twelve on the second, 
eleven on the third, and so on, reducing the num- 
ber by one each day till the seventh, when seven 
bullocks only were offered (Num. xxix. 12-58). 

Tlie eighth «lav was a day of holy convocation 
of peculiar solemnity, and, with the seventh day of 
the l'aseuver, and the day of Pentecost, was deaig 

Dated [Pawsoveh, iii. 254*1, note «]. We 

are told that on the morning of this day tlie He- 
brews Irft their huts and dismantled them, and took 
qp tlieir al-*le again in their houses. Hie special 
offerings of tlie day were a bullock, a raiu, seven 
lamU. and a goal fur a sin-offering (Nutu. xxix. 
06 

Wliett the Feast of Talemndes fell on a Sab- 
batical vrar, (tort m ms of the Iaw were read each day 
in public. to mm, wouksi, children, and strangen 
ilkut. mi. 10-13 >. Jt is said that, in the time 
of tlie Kings, the king himself used to read from a 
wooden pulpit erected in the court of the women, 
and that tlie pe*»|4e were summoned to assemble h) 
wmiimI of trumpet* Wlirther the selections were 
made foul* the.lwok of 1 kuteronomy only, or from 
the otlirr look* of tlie Law also, is a question. Hut 
according to the klislma (Nofn, »». 8, quoted by 
Krbuidi tlie portions read were Ifeut i. 1-vi. 4, xi. 
IJ-iiv 22, sir. 23-tvi. 22, xviit. 1-14, xiTii. 1- 
xxv in. nH (ore Fag ms and Hoaeutmdler on Deut- 
■ixi. II; Ughtfuot, Trmptr Serricr, e. xvii.). We 
find Firra trading the Law daring tlie festival M day 
by da?, from the first day to the last day ** (Neh. 

m. 

III. Ihere are two particulars in the observance 
of tlie Feast of Tabrruarlre which appear to be re- 
ferred to in the New 1 eslauient, hut are not noticed 
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in the Old. Then were, the ce ens y of psw% 
out some water of the pool of Sikmas, and ths 
display of some great light* in the court of ife 
women. 

We are told that each Israelite, in holiday attfaa, 
having made up his luhb, lefure be l rohe bia fart 
(l agius in Lev. xxiii), repaired to tlie Icmpl* with 
the lulab in one hand mid tlie citnm in tlie o< be r, 
at the time of the ordinary morning cm '-^e. Ha 
parts of the victim were laid u(*m the sJlat < k-e 
of the priests fetched some water in a goi-lm t s w 
from the pool of Silnmn, which be l*n»tigbt u,to the 
court through tiie Water (late. As hr et terrd Utr 
trumpets sounded, and be ascended the a 4 

tlie altar. At the top of this were fixed two «l«w 
basins with small openings at tlie bottom. M me 
arms poured into that on tlie eastern tulr, and the 
water into that on the western snle. whence it mm 
conducted by pipes Into the Kedron Main-jo. ap 
Carpxov. p. 419). The k tlLl was then sm g, and 
when the singers reached tlie first trrse of 1**. 
cxviii. all the compaii) shook tlieir Ul 'Aw. Tha 
gesture was repeated at tlie 25th terse, and %r*£» 
when they sang the 2:>th verse. The aocr'.ficM 
which belonged to the day of the festival were tbm 
offered, and special passages from the IVdtus wen 
chanted. 

In the evening (it would §enu after the day cf 
holy convocation with which the festival Lui ct«- 
menced bad ended i, both men and wuuwn ssarn ‘id 
in the court of the women, expressly to h>4d a 
rejoicing for tlie drawing of tlie water of SikjaM 
On this occasion, a degree of unrest rallied hilarity 
wav (ermitted. such as would hate hern unletva icg 
while the ceremony itself was gi>iiig on, in the 
presence of the altar and in connect. <m *uh ths 
offering of the morning sacrifice ( Sun- */.. n 9^ f , 
I, and tlie | a wages from the liem. givm by Light- 
foot, Tftttjdt St i rice, § 4 ). 

At tlie same time there were srt up in the iruart 
two lofty stands, each supfmrting four great kstopa. 
These were lighted on ewcli night of the fntjraL 
It is said tliat they cast tlieir light over nearlv the 
whole compass of the city. The wkks were far- 
nished from the cast off" garments of tlie [* rats, 
and the supply of oil was kq*t up by tlie wn« 
the priests. Many in the .avern»l*J% came! ft *»_ 
leaux. A bo«ly of Ignites stationed ua the Lh st 
steps leading up to tlie women s court, j3s\*si it* 
strumenta of music, and chanted tlie fi/trr-, 
which are called in tlie A. V. Seigs of I -rgTsr* 
(l*s. cxx -cxxxiv. ). Singing and djo^.f.g sm 
afterwards continued for some time. 7'lw mm 
ceremonies in the day, ami tlie aame iM«t- 

ing in tlie evening, were renewed oo each of the 
seven da)S. 

It appears to be generally admitted that tb* 


feranefe Bail 1st T»lm. e. 1H5; Chrpsor, App 
Oil p 41$ , Druvtus, \<>t Mnj in Lev. xxiii. 

* So Oskfks, Jonathan, sad StutaA 

Hast 1st T+Jm #nb 

S Th** no'toa of M mster. Uol«in,and others, thst 
tfes eljfhih ilsv was railed "the day of p*ltu«," Is 
atlrri* ■liliout fuaadaUoa, No trace of tuib a deaif 
asti<vo |s f.mtul to sn» J*« uh wn'er. It probaOk^ 
nwul'ed from s theory thst the Fsnt of TstemacUs 
awl, like the PaMover and IVatrcnsf, has* a fas Ural 
la answer to It la the calendar of the Chnstun Church, 
ssd that " Lbs day of palms ” passed Into Palm Ban 


e A story iv told of Acrtp|«. that when he was an 
perform in* thl* ivmnom, •• he r«a« So tba «e# 
" thou ms) *1 not ml S Strsu*er over xaee « Sea W 
not thy bmUier, ' the thought of his hove* i i n is 
occurred to tout, sn i h< «as vAvtni to tears te 
tlie by sunders hiiu. cry In* out ~ liar wt 

A*nppa' Thou art our bmther. " Lig^tloot. f A < 
xtU. 


A Dma Alford consUbrs ilist there May he a afa 
core to the public rradm* of the Law at r*e PmoI rt 
Taberoaclas, John vu IP - tad art Mew payss 
the law T and yet aooe of vou tepKli Me law " — 
even if thst vmr was not tbs HsIAsird year, nad fa 
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•wife sf our Saviour (John vii. 87, 38) — »* If any 
mao thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He 
that briieveth on me, as the Scripture hath said, 
•vt of his belly shall flow riven of living water " — 
vtre soggetted by the pouring out of the water of 
Sttoam. The Jews seem to have regarded the rite 
« symbolical of the water miraculously suppl ed to 
their lathers from the rock at Meribah But they 
also gave to it a more strictly spiritual signification, 
b accordance with the use to which our l«ord ap- 
pairs to turn it. Maiuionidet (note in Succnh) 
applies to it the very passage which appears to be 
referred to by our IvJrd (la. xii. 3) — *‘ Therefore 
with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
■drstioo.” llie two meanings are of course per- 
betly harmonious, os is shown by the use which 
Kt. Paul makes of the historical fact (1 Cor. x. 4) 
-“they drank of tiiat spiritual rock that followed 
them : and that rock was Christ/' 

Bat it is very doubtful what is meant by “ the 
bit day, that great day of the feast." It would 
vein that either tJie 1 ist day of the feast itself, that 
a the seventh, or the last day of the religious ob- 
■rances of the series of annual festivals, the eighth, 
be intended. But there seems to have been 
inthiug. according to ancient testimony, to distin- 
tsisb the seventh, ns a great day, compared with 
‘be other days; it was decidedly inferior, in not 
being a day of holy convocation, and in its nunil)er 
of sacrifices, to tlie first day. 41 On the other hand, 
■t b nearly certain that the ceremony of pouring 
<*t the water did not take place on the eighth 
d*y, 6 though the day might have been, by an easy 
l®*se, called the great day of the feast (2 Macc. 
i 6; Joseph. Atit. iii. 10, § 4; Philo, De Sept. 

I 24). iJean Alford reasonably supposes tiiat the 
dghth day may be meant, and that the reference 
of our laird was to nil ordinary and well-known 
otarmoce of the feast, though it was not, at the 
***? time, going on. 

H'e must resort to some such explanation, if we 
adopt the notion that our Lord's words (John viii. 
12) — “ 1 am the light of the world " — refer to the 
*rot haps of the festival. The suggestion must 
hate arisen in the same way, or else from the 
tfpantus for lighting not being removed, although 
the festival had cone to an end. It should, how- 
*"*, be remarked that Uengei, Stier, and some 
*h«n. think that the words refer to the light of 
fettling which was then dawning. The view that 
<**r be taken of the genuineness of John viii. 1-11 
modify the probability of the latter interpre- 
tation. 

IV. There are many directions given in the 
Uhhoa for the dimensions and construction of the 
wt*. They were not to be lower than ten palms, 
>* higher than twenty cubits. They were to stand 
j y themselves, and not to rest on any external sup- 
pat, nor to be under the shelter of a larger build- 
or of a tree. They were not to be covered 
*hk skins or cloth of any kind, but only with 
‘«*Kor. in part, with reed mats or laths. They 
w* to be constructed expressly for the festival, out 


• Bat Boxtorf, who co nten ds that 8t. John speaks 
<2 te seventh day, says that the modem Jews of his 
s oiled that day n . the Qrset Hosanna,” and die* 
tegefchad U by a greeter attention then usual to 
(Mr personal appearance, and by perform) ng eertaio 
pwefler rites In the syuegogue (Syn. Jud. xxl). 

4 B. Minds, however, sold that tbs water wes 
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of new materials. Their forms might vary In so* 
cord snee with the taste of the owners. 0 According 
to some authorities, the Israelites dwelt In them 
during the whole period of the festival ( Sifri, in 
Reland), but others said it was sufficient if they ate 
fourteen meals in them, that is, two on each <1*7 
(Succnfi, ii. 6). Persons engaged in religious ser- 
vice, the sick, nurses, women, slaves, and minors, 
were excepted altogether from the obligation of 
dwelling in them, and some indulgence appears to 
liave been given to all in very tempestuous weather 
(Suecah, L ii.; Miiuster on Lev. xxiii. 40; Bust. 
Syn. Jud. c. xxi.). 

The furniture of the huts was to be, according to 
most authorities, of the plainest description. Them 
was to be nothiug which was not fairly necessary. 
It would seem, however, that there was no strict 
rule on this point, and that there was a consider- 
able difference according to the habits or circum- 
stances of tho occupant * (Carpzov, p. 415; Buxt. 
Syn. Jud. p. 451 ). 

It is said that the altar was adorned throughout 
the seven days with sprigs of willows, one of which 
each Israelite who came into the court brought 
with him. 'rhe great numler of the sacrifice has 
been already noticed. The number of public vic- 
tims offered on the first day exceeded those of any 
day in the year (Mtnich. xiii. 5). But liesidm 
these, the Chagigalis or private peace-offerings 
[Passovkr, iii. 2446 f.] were more abundant than 
at any other time; and there is reason to believe 
that the w’hole of the sacrifices nearly outnumbered 
all those offered at the other festivals put together. 
It belongs to the character of the feast that on each 
day the trumpets of the Temple are said to have 
sounded twenty-one times. 

V. Though nil the Hebrew annual festivals were 
seasons of rejoicing, the Feast of Taliemacles was, 
in this respect, distinguished above them all. The 
huts and the ltd tbt must have made a gay and 
striking spectacle over the city by day, and the 
Limps, the flambeaux, the music, and the joyous 
gatherings in the court of tlie Temple must have 
given a still more festive character to the night. 

Hence, it was called by the Rabbis JH, the fetli- 
tnl, tear itox+y- There is a proverb in Succnh 
(v. I ), 44 He who has never seen the rejoicing at the 
pouring out of the water of Siloam has never seen 
rejoicing in his life." Maimonides says that he 
who failed at the Feast of Tabernacles in contrib- 
uting to the public joy according to bis means, 
incurred especial guilt (Carpzov, p. 419). The 
feast is designated by Josephus ( Ant. . viii. 4, $ 1) 
iopiA) kyturdni *al prylarrt, and hy Philo, £op- 
rev fitylani. Its thoroughly festive nature is 
shown in the accounts of its observance in Josephus 
(Ant. viii. 4, § 1, xv. 33), as well as in the accounts 
of its celebration by Solomon, Kzra, and Judas 
Maccabseus. From this feet, and its connection 
with the ingathering of the fruits of the year, es- 
pecially the vintage, it is not wonderful that Plu- 
tarch thoukl have likened it to the Uionysiac fes- 
tivals, calling it Qvpctxpopia ami Kparqpo+optm 


poured oat on eight days. (Sureak, tv. 9, with Bar 
teoora's note.) 

e Thert are some curious figures of different farm s 
of hate, and or the great Ugbta of the Beast of Ta ber— 
dee. in Surra bust os’ Mitkna, vol. Ii. 

d There Is a lively description cf some of the hafts 
used by the Jews in modern times in La Pm Jmim m 
Aimer, p. 170, fas. 
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(Bfmpo*. hr.). Th« account which be gives of it l* 
curious, but it it not much to our purpoee Iktc. It 
contains about as much truth as the more famous 
pioaage on the Hebrew nation in the fifth book of 
the History of Tacitus. 

VI. The main purposes of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles are plainly set forth (Kx. xxiii. 16, and Lev. 
xiiii. 4.1). It was to lie at once a thanksgiving for 
the harvest, and a commemoration of the time when 
the Israelites dwelt in tents during their passage 
through the wilderness. In one of its meanings, it 
stands in connection with the Passover, as the 
Feast of Ahib, the month of green ears, when the 
Ant sheaf of barley was offered before the Lord ; 
and with Pentecost, as the feast of harvest, when 
the first loaves of the year wen waved before the 
altar; in its other meaning, it is related to the Pass- 
over s s the great yearly memorial of the deliverance 
ln*m the destroyer, and from tne tyranny of Egypt. 
The truts of the wilderness fumUhed a borne of 
freedom compared with the house of loodage out 
of which they had been brought. Hence the 
Divine Word assigns as a reason for the command 
that they should dwell in huts during tlie festival, 
•* that your generations may know that 1 made 
the children of larad to dwell in booths, when I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt ” (Lev. 
xxiii. 44). 

But naturally connected with this exultation in 
their retrained freedom, was the rejoicing in the 
more perfect fulfillment of God's promise, in the 
settlement of his people in the Holy Land. Hence 
the festival became an expression of thanksgiving 
for tbe rest and blessing of a settled abode, and, as 
eounected with it, for the regular annual cultivation 
of tbe gTound, with the storing up of tbe corn and 
tbe wine and tbe oil. by which the prosperity of the 
nation was promoted and the (ear ot famine put into 
a remoter distance. I bus the agricultural and the 
historical ideas o( tlie feast became essentially con- 
nected with each other. 

But Insides this. Philo saw in this feast a wit- 
ness for the onginal equality of all tlie members of 
Die tin wen race. All, dunng the week, poor and 
nrh. tiie inhabitant alike of tlie palace or the hovel, 
lived in huts which, in strictness, were to be of the 
plainest and moat ordinary materials and construc- 
tion. - krrnn this {■•nit uf view tbe Israelite would 
be reminded with still greater ed iff- it ion of the per- 
ilous and toilsome nurch of bis forgathers through 
the desert, when the nation sremed to le more im- 
mediately drjend* nt on (hmI for f<->d, d.eiter, and 
protection, while the completed liar»*<t stored up 
for tlie coming winter set l**!orr linn tin* i>ri,rtit* lie 
had denied Innii the |oxw*x»ion of the land flowing 
with milk and hoi ic v which had Urn of old prom- 
ted to tn* nur. 

lint the ruiiiiin »tir»g [stint of this blessing was 
the o»t..! l.dimrnt of the central sj»ul of the national 

* .«< «»e J«"uh sutli<*nucs ao4 of connect with 
mis llic f«4 t U,*t in lb» Uii-nth Tl*n tlie wrallier be- 
come* rs' ter <<><1, and heme (In rr » U a decree of 
Iwif-lrtiUi. st !*».•( for ths rVh, In darlllng lu huts 
(Jose|4t .4*f ill M. 4 4 . Bust Jwi p. 447 , 

■el Ami |v o, The? srw in this s rvssoo why U>« 
scamM-m oration of the )ourne» through ths desert 
should tur* b een liid st this oessow of ths V«sr. 
t he notion nsdi. lnM<r»rr, oof U> br in Swept Df with 
I I- o*ftrr»l character uf tile fcs»t. the QtM of which 
»K»sri to hses lava determ tnsd entirely oo agrkcui- 
i ur»i < rounds llenes ths appvopriateoess of ths lao- 

u i is prophet, tack tii 14, 17 , tamp- Ms 
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worship in the Temple at Jerusalem. Homo ■ 
was evidently fitting that tbe Feast of Taheruarfai 
should be kept with an unwonted degree of at— w- 
ance at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple ■ 1 K- 
viii. 1 65: Joseph. Ant. riiL 4, f 5), again, ifter 
the rebuilding of tbe Temple by Ezra (Nrh. viii 
14- 18), and a third time by Judas Mscoheei 
when be had driven out tbe Syrians and restored 
the Temple to tbe worship of Jehovah (2 Msec 
x. 5-8). 

Tbe origin of the Feast of Tabernacles is by 
some connected with Succoth. the first halting 
place of the Israelites on their march out 
Egypt; and the huts are taken not to commem 
orate tbe tents in the wilderness, but tbe lew'v 
booths { BHCcvth ) in which they lodged for the kec 
time before they entered the desert. The frm»t 
would thus call to mind the transition from trilled 
to nomadic life (Stanley, Simti and F^Uxim*. Ap- 
pendix, § 8U). 

Carpaov, App. CriL p. 414; Bahr. Symb>J»k, u 
624; Buxt Sgm. JmL c. xxi.; Keiand, Aar. i*. 5. 
lightfoot, TnnpU Service, xvi. and £xe*e , t m 
Joa*. vii. 2, 47; Olho, Lex. Rod. p. *»>: tW 
treatise Succnh, in the Mishna, with Sara>bu*ine' 
Notes; Hupfeld, Ik Fr$t. Utbr. part ii. Of Ike 
mooograpbs on the subject the moat iaprtsst 
appear to be, Ikeuius, Ik Libitum* Aqym m 
Ft$L Tub. ; Gruddek, fk Cerrnmmt*t ftilaaraw 
in Ftti. Tub. (in I’golini, voL xvtii u with u» 
Notea of L>achs oo Succ<>h, in the Jcnaaalaos t >e- 

TAB ITHA (TsjSifrl [qnzeUr ] Tabilha , aha 

called Iforcas (Aop«dt) by >t- Ioike: a female dsa- 
ciple of J<>p|«, •• full of good works,’’ among whir* 
that of making clothes for the pt*>c tt spnrttadh 
mentioned. While St. I’eter was at tbe nei -M«e- 
ing town of Lydda. lahitha died. u[*n wbi< b the 
disciple* at J«»|ipa sent ail urgent mc- a ge to Uw 
Ajmalle, liegging him to come to them without de- 
lay. It is not quite evident fn-m the awniiw 
whether they lookril for any exercise of mtrseukwM 
power on bis part, or wbetber they simply *>«iwd 
for Christian contain m under what they rr ga rvfe d 
as the common calamity uf their t hurrh; but Ue 
miracle recently prrt emed on K/mm* < Acta ti *4 . 
and the expression in ver. .IB ikAhir ewt itkv . 
lead to the former supposition. ( p« (ns arms! 
I’eter found the deceased already prqaiwl fcr 
lal, and laid out in an u|*f«r chamber, where skr 
was surrounded hy the rerijaente and Ike tnkrwa W 
her charity. Alter tlie exanqdr «f oar Savvowr w. 
the l»ouae of Jaims i.Mitt. it. 2'*, Mark v 4*> 

*• I’eter put them all forth, ' [waved 4e Lhs Utim 
aiukuUnrr, and thru rommamied I ai ilha to ssw 
t coin p. Mark v. 41; lake vm ,%4 '. Nhw carted 
her eyes and sal up. and thru, **uUrd by ths 
lie, i « frt>m her c»>uch. I hi* gnwl naraclr m •• 
are further told. pr<du<etl an eitraiwdinary cfirei m 

a x lil Id, hrut in 13 17 As UttW worth* of w«ow 
than a iM'Sing n- 'ir* Is tbe cooDrr r >t>c Ihm k.. w 
()•• »HU t lie f « • ‘ l » al «»o1w*o. p 72 « 

ft , Slrl of t.H- *r»rlitl boihrts o(V mj 4sr*rw as* 

se*en Us' * l«rtns s •untml of lh* svxwi.t* ifo ! m aw 
tlons llridul, Iv ft . Ibwtisrt, Pv« v I 15 Xsi 
•ntnrslisl m««fv lnt»-rw*t Is (he r*.|er wvilno frssl la 
imkelne, tliat (lie •(»•-»# of the brmnebaa rvfewnM 
(he cloud by da* which SHlwrt lbs IwsrdSs ib 
rwn.Wrs the worts In let ilIH 44 — ISsi I s*V 
tbe children of Unset to 4 *etl ss4w tkm kafee ed e 
stood.” 
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Joppa, and was the occasion of many son versions 
then (Acta ix. 3M2). 

Tbs mne of “ Tabitha ” (KTPIHp) is the 

Aiamaie form aoawering to the Hebrew 
a u female gazelle," the gazelle being regarded in 
the East, among both Jews and Arabs, aa a stand- 
ard of beauty, — indeed, the word ’'II? properly 
■eans “beauty.” St. Luke gives “Dorcas” aa 
the Greek equivalent of the name. Similarly we 

fad fffyrrdf a a the LXX. rendering of in 

Dent xiL 15, 29; 2 Sam. ii. 18; Prov. vi 5. It 
has beao inferred from the occurrence of the two 
names, that Tabitba was a Hellenist (see Whitby, 
m loc.). This, however, does not follow, even if we 
sappose that the two names were actually lonie by 
her, ss it would seem to have been the practice even 
of tbs Hebrew Jews at this period to have a Gentile 
name in addition to tbeir Jewish name. But it is 
bj no means clear from the language of St. Luke 
that Tabitba actually bore the name of Dorcas. All 
be tells us is that the name of Tabitba means “ ga- 
wfle” (fopjolf), and, for the l*nefit of his Gentile 
readers, he afterwards sjieak* of her by the Greek 
equivalent. At the same time it is very possible 
that she may have been known by both names ; and 
we Irani from Josephus ( B . J. iv. 3, § 5) that the 
same of Dorcas was not unknown in Palestine. 
Among the Greeks, also, as we gather from LucreU 
ir. 1154, it was a term of endearment. Other ex- 
amples of the use of the name will be found in 
Wcutein, is foe. W. B. J. 

* TABLE- See under other heads for impor- 
tant information connected with this word [Mkalh; 
Ho sky -On a mo tns ; Shew Bread; Taberna- 
cle]. The earliest Hebrew term may have been 

ddbUs (from nbttf, to stretch out), being ! 
amply a piece of leather or cloth spread on the 
pound on which the food waa placed. The word 
aataraUy passed to other applications so as to de- 
ssls a table of any kind. We read in Judg. i. 7 
that the vassals of Adoni-bezck (which see) “ gath- 
ered their meat under bis table,” apparently there- 
fore a raised cushion or tricUmum at that early 
pwiod. A table formed part of the ftirniture of 
tke prophet Fiiaba's chamber (2 K. iv. 10). The 
tsUe and ita entertainment* stand figuratively for 
the soul's food which God provides for his people 
(Pt. xxxiii 5, Ixix. 23); end also for the enjoy- 
ments of Christ's perfected kingdom in heaven 
Matt. viiL 11 ; Luke xiii. 29). To “ serve tables ” 
(Acts vi. 2) meant to provide food, or the means 
«f purchasing it, for the poor, as arranged in the 
primitive Church at Jerusalem. The “ table of the 
Lard.” 1 Cor. x. 21, designates the Lord’s Supper 
« opposed to the “ table of demons " (Zatuorlwy) 
er feists of heathen revelling. The “ wnting-ta- 
bk” on which Zacharias wrote the name of John 
fLske L 63) was no doubt a “tablet” (wivoxf- 
!•*») covered with wax, on which the ancients 
•rets with a stylus. As Tertullian says: “ Zach- 
ariss loquitur in stylo, suditur in eera.” 

la Mark riL 4 ** tables ” is a mistranslation for 
"ksds" or “coochea.” The same Greek term 
Coisui) is rendered “ bed ” in the nine other pas- 
mgm where it occurs (Matt. ix. 2,6; Mark iv. 21, 


■ Dm foil form ocean to Judg. iv. 6, 12. 14 ; that 
tf ftfer oalj, In Josh. xU. 22 ; Judg. viii. 18 ; Ps. 
hstttt; Jur. xlvi 18 ; Bos. v. L 
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vii. 30; Luke v. 18, viii 16, xvli. 34; Acte v. 15; 
Rev. ii. 22), and should be so rendered bars. Not 
beds of every sort are intended in Mark vii. 4, hut 
as Meyer observes (m loc.), “table-beds” (Speise- 
lager), which might be defiled by the leprous, the 
menstnaous, or others considered andean, for the 
entire context relates to the act of eating. This is 
made reasonably certain by the manifest relation of 
the passage to Lev. xv. 4, where the same rule is 
enjoined, and where the language is: “ Every bad 
whereon be lleth that hath the issue, is unclean ; 
and everything whereon he sitteth shall be un- 
clean.” They were couches or raised sofas on 
which the ancients reclined at meals, or on ordi- 
nary occasions may have been little more than 
cushions or rugs (see Matt. ix. 6; Acts v. 16). 
This washing of such articles was something which 
the Pharisees were always careful to have done 
after the couches bad been used, before they them- 
selves would run the risk of any defilement U 
should be added that Tiscbendorf rejects kKIhu 
from Mark vii 4, but against adequat e testimony 
for it H. 

TA'BOR and MOUNT® TABOR (IH 

"min, probably = “height,” as in Simonis’ 
Onomasticon, p. 300: Tatdfa&p [Alex. 

6pos Safety, 0a J&p, but rb *1 ra&vpioy in J«r. 
and Hosea, and in Josephus, who has also *Arop~ 
jS vpiotr" Tkabor ), one of tbe most interesting and 
remarkable of the single mountains in Pslesti..e. 
It was a Rabbinic saying (and shows the JewiK!i 
estimate of tbe attractions of the locality ), that tin* 
Temple ought of right to have been built here, but 
waa required by an express revelation to be erected 
on Mount Moriah. It rises abruptly from the north- 
eastern arm of tbe plain of Ksdraelon, and stand* 
entirely insulated, except on tbe west, where a nar- 
row ridge connects it with the hills of Nazareth. 
It presents to the eye, as seen from a distance, a 
beautiful appearance, being so symmetrical in its 
proportions, and rounded off like a hemisphere or 
the segment of a circle, yet varying somewhat as 
viewed from different directions. The body of tlie 
mountain consists of tbe peculiar limestone of the 
country. It is studded with a comparatively dense 
forest of oaks, pistacias, and other trees and bushes, 
with the exception of an occasional opening on the 
sides, and a small uneven tract on the summit. 
Tbe coverts afford at present a shelter for wolves, 
wild boars, lynxea, and various reptiles. Its height 
from the base is estimated at 1,000 feet, but may U 
somewhat more mther than less. 6 Us ancient name, 
as already suggested, indicates its elevation, though 
it does not rise much, if at all, above some of the 
other summits in the viciuity. It is now called 
Jtbtl ct~Tur. It lies about six or eight miles al- 
most due east from Nazareth. The writer, in re- 
turning to that village toward tbe close of the day 
(May 3, 1802), found the sun as it went down in 
the west shiniug directly in his face, with hardly 
sny deviation to the right hand or tbe left by a 
tingle turn of the path. The ascent is usually 
made on the west side, near tbe little village of !h- 
b Ant It, probably the ancient Daberath (Josh. xix. 
12), though it can be made with entire ease in other 
places. It requires three-quarters of an hour or an 
hour to reach the top. The path is circuitous and 

6 • Tristram ( Land of lend, p. 482) says 1,300 AM 
from tbs base, sod 1,866 from the tsa torsi Th* fetus 
is Tan d* Velds’s sstlmats II 
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•I tin*! steep, but not to much (onto render it 
difficult to ride the entire way. The trees and 
bushes are generally so thick as to intercept the 
prospect; but now and then the traveller as he aa- 
oands comes to an open spot which reveals to hiui 
a magnificent view of the plain. One of the most 
pleasing aspects of the landscape, as seen from 
such (Mints, in the season of the early harvest, is 
that presented in tbs diversified appearance of the 
6eld*. Tlie different plots of ground exhibit vari- 
ous colors, according to the state of cultivation at , 
the time. Some of them are red, where the land 
baa been newly plowed up, owing to the natural 
pst'perties of the soil; others yellow or white, where 
tlie harvest is begiuning to ripen or is already ripe; 
and others green, being covered with grass or spring* 
Ing grain. As tliey are contiguous to each other, 
or intermixed, these parti colored plots present, as 
looked dowu upon from above, an appearance of 
Ipy checkered work which is singularly beautiful 


The top of Tabor consists of an irregular pklisrm, 
embracing a circuit of half an hour's walk, ud 
commanding wide views of tlie suljvwd |4us 
from end to end. A copious dew falls here dur- 
ing the warm months. Traveilm who hare 
spent the night tliere have found their tents m 
wet in the morning as if they had been drench*! 
with rain. 

It is the universal judgment of thorn who hare 
stood on live spot that tlie panorama spread betfure 
them as they look from labor includes as great a 
variety of objects of natural beauty and of sm-red 
and historic interest as any one to I* seen tr cn 
sny position in the Holy I.and. On the east the 
waters of the Sea of Tiberias, not has than fifteen 
miles distant, are seen glittering through the dear 
atmosphere in the deep bed where they repine so 
quietly. 'Chough but a small pinion of tlie surf vs 
of tbe lake can be distinguished, the entire wi'i.ns 
of its basin can be traced on every side. In tbm 



««sw of kloaat Tabor from tbs i. W., from a sketch taken Id 1943 by IT. Tipping, Msg., sad scared by bis 

psrmbsAoo. 


same direction the eye follows tlie course of the 
Ionian for many miles; while still further east it 
rests ii|M»n a Imundlem perspective of lulls and 
.alleys, embracing the modern llannin, and 
further smith the mountains of the ancient tiiletvt 
•nil |la«li4n. Tlie dark line winch skirts tbe 
borirrui on tbe west is tlie Mediterranean; the r.cli 
pi «ins of (.alike fillup tlie iutmnnhste s|«ce a« 
far as tbe fwl of Talor. 'Ilie mlge of ( j.rmcl 
lifts its beail in the northwest, though tlie portion 
slurb lie* directly on the sen is not dn»tinrth 
«i«it»k. On the rvonli and northeast we lieliotd 
me list ranges of |/l«non as they rise into the 
lulls at out Safed, overtopped in the rear by live 
•vow of.jird Hen non, anil still nnrvr to ns the 
llorns ot llsttln, the reputed Mount of tlie Iknti- 
todes ( »u the south are seen, fir»t the smuinits 
•M < ■ ill «<-a, wliu li Ihivul s touching rlrgv on Nnnl 
•id Jonathan has filed forever in tlie memory of 
mankind, and further onward a confused view of 


the mountains and valleys winch ocenp y tbs 
central jsirt of Hakstine. Over tlie he*.!* of l»6ij 
nnd < sill <ws the *|irrt-'vtor |*«4is into t cf 

the Jordan in tlie nrighWirhood «»f iVivu, uidf 
not within sight), tlie ancient |lcth-sJw-*n, u*i • 
walls tlie riul.s tines hung up tlie lim.llrss jr-.rb 
of Saul, after tlieir victory over Israel I u«jg 
across a branch of tbe pliin of Islnri^i, w 
leliold Kndor, the stole of the ■orrerew* w! . ««• ft# 
king consulted on tlie night brfore Ins f • r . j • s *-w> 
Another little v ill ige clings to the 1 . . 1> -• # ,/ 
another ridge, on which we gore with %» . .r**r 

interest. It is N un, tlie v illige of t’*v . « 
tie New Testament, wlirre tlie Sen .« ■.» 
the bier, and restore.! to life the wnl.-s • * I 

Saviour must liave punnl often at ti«- i«« t . / » a 
mount in the course uf his joun-evs u. .'..*Nrrst 
parts of t.nhlre. It is not iuri<r.u> j* that tbe 
Hebrews looked up with so mu. li min. >n ! kss la 
tins g furious work of lha Creators hastd Tki 
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•me beanty rests upon its brow to-day, (he tame 
ric hne ss of verdure refreshes Die eye, in contrast 
with the bleaker aspect of so many of the adjacent 
mountains. Hie Christian traveller yields sponta- 
neously to the impression of wonder and devotion, 
sad aj>propriates as his own the language of the 
psalmist (Ixxxix. 11, 12): — 

" The heavens am thine, the earth also is thine ; 

The world and the fullness thereof, thou hast found- 
ed them. 

The north and the south thou hast created them ; 

Tabor and liermon shall rejoice in thy name.” 

Tabor does not occur in the New Testament, 
hat makes a prominent figure in the Old. The 
book of Joshua (six. 22) mentions it as the 
boundary between Iasaehar and Zebufon (see ver. 
12). ltarak, at the command of Deborah, assem- 
bled his forces on Tabor, and, on the arrival of the 
spportune moment, descended theuce with “ ten 
thousand men after him ” into the plain, and con- 
quered Sierra on the banks of the Kisbon (Judg. 
'»*- 6-15). 'I*he hrotliers of Gideon, each of whom 
“ resembled the children of a king.” were murdered 
hoe by Zebah and Zalmunna (Judg. viii. 18, 19). 
Some writers, after Herder and others, think that 
Tabor is intended when it is said of Isaachar and 
ZdUdou in Dent. xxxiii. 19, that “ they shall call 
the people unto the mount tin; there they shall 
•fa sacrifices of righteousness.” Stanley, who 
adopts this view ( Sinai awl Palestine, p. 351), 
marks that he was struck with the aspect of the 
open glades on the summit os specially fitted for 
tbs convocation of festive assemblies, and could 
wefl believe that in some remote age it may have 
Wm s sanctuary of the northern trilies, if not of 
the whole nation. The prophet in Hos. v. 1, re- 
prmchrs the priests and royal family with having 
"beso a snare on Miapah and a net spread upon 
Ww.” The charge against them probably is 
that they had set up idols and practiced heathenish 
rites <m the high places which were usually selected 
fcr sock worship. The comparison in Jer. xlvi. 
12» **•» Tabor is among the mountains and Carmel 
bv the sea,” imports apparently that these heights 
•we proverbial for their conspicuous! less, beauty, 
«nd strength. 

Dr. Kohinwon (Researches, ii. 353) has thus 
darribed the ruins which are to lie seen at present 
•o the summit of Tabor. “ AH around the top are 
the foundations of a thick wall built of large stones, 
•me of which are beveled, showing that the entire 
■al was perhaps originally of that character. In 
•evenl parts are the remains of to wen and bastions. 
Tbs chief remains are upon the ledge of rocks on 
the south of the little basin, and especially towards 
ks —te r n end ; here are — in indiscriminate eon- 
fcasoo — walla, and arches, and foundations, ap- 
parently of dwelling-houses, as well as other build- 
^ 9 , some of hewn, and some of large leveled 
times. The walls and traces of a fortress are 
■**» here, and further west along the southern 
tanr, of which one tall pointed arch of a Saracenic 
Gateway is still standing, and hears the name of 
e4//i«v«, * Gate of the Wind.* Connected 
with it are loopholes, and others are seen near by. 


« fr oi— o r Manley, In his Nolirts of Localities 
ois hed tenth the Primes of Wales, has mentioned some 
ptinlm attached to the modern history of Tabor 
•kfoh appear to have escaped former travellers. 
"The Ihrfrreo, of which the ruins crown tbs summit, 
Methstlj fewer gateways, like those by which the 


These latter fortifications belong to the era of the 
Crusades ; but the large beveled stones we refer to 
a style of architecture not later than the times of 
the Homans, before which period, indeed, a town 
and fortress already existed on Mount Tabor. In 
the days of the crusaders, too, and earlier, there 
were here churches and monasteries. The summit 
has many cisterns, now mostly dry.” The same 
writer found the thermometer here st 10 a. m. 
(June 18th) at 98° F., at sunrise at 64°, and at 
sunset at 74°. The Latin Christians have now an 
altar here, at which tlieir priests from Nazareth 
perform an annual mass. The Greeks also have 
a chapel, where, on certain festivals, they assemble 
for the celebration of religious rites. 0 

Most travellers who have visited Tabor in recent 
times have found it utterly solitary so fur as regards 
the presence of human occupants. It happened to 
the writer on his visit here (1852) to meet, un- 
expectedly, with four men who bad taken up their 
abode in this retreat, so well suited to encourage 
the devotion of religious devotees. One of them 
was an aged priest of the Greek Church, a native 
of WaJlachia, named Eriuna, according to his own 
account more than a hundred years old, who had 
come here to await the final advent of Christ. 
Dean Stanley found the old hermit still living in 
1862. According to Isis own story, Erinna “ in his 
early years received an intimation in his sleep that 
I he was to build a church on a mountain shown to 
him in his dream. He wandered through many 
countries, and found bis mountain at lost in Tabor. 
There he lived and collected money from pilgrims, 
which at bis death, a few years ago, amounted to 
a sufficient sura to raise the church, which is 
approaching completion. He was remarkable for 
his long beard and for a tame punther, which, like 
the ancient hermits, he made his constant com- 
panion” (Sermons in the Past, p. 191 f.). He 
was a man of huge physical proportions, and stood 
forth ns a good witness for the efficacy of the diet 
of milk and herbs, on which, according to his own 
account, he sulnisted. The other three men were 
natives of the same province. Two of them, having 
been to Jerusalem and tta Jordan on a pilgrimage, 
had taken Tatar in their way on their return 
homeward, where, finding unexpectedly the pried, 
whom they happened to know, they resolved to 
remain with him for a time One of them wntf 
deliberating whether he should not take up his per- 
manent abode there. The fourth person was a 
young man, a relative of the priest, wlto seemed to 
bare taken on himself the filial office of caring for 
his aged friend in the last extremity. Iii the 
monastic ages Tabor, in consequence, partly, of a 
belief tint it was the scene of the Saviour's trans- 
figuration, was crowded with hermits. It was one 
of the shrines from the earliest period which pilgrims 
to the Holy Land regarded it as a sacred duty to 
honor with their presence and their prayers. 
Jerome, in his Itinerary of Paula, writes, “ Scan- 
debat montem lhabor, in quo transfiguratus est 
Dominus ; aspiciebat procul Hemion et Hern ion im 
et campos latissimos Galibes (Jesreel), in quibus 
Sisara prostratus est. Torrens Cison qui mediam 


great Roman camps of ou * own oountry were entered. 
By one of these gateways my attention was called to 
an Arabic inscription, sakl to be the only one on the 
mountain.” It records the building or rebuilding of 
" this blessed for tress ” by the order of the Sultan Al> 
Bskr on his return from tbs Bast a. a. 007. 
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pknitiem dividebnt, et oppidans jaxta, Nairn, mens* 
etrmbnntur.” 

This idem that our Saviour tu transfigured on 
Tkbor prevailed extensively among such of the 
•ariy Christians as adopted legends of this nature 
(though not earlier than the 6th century ), and re- 
appears often still in popular religious works. If 
ooe might choose a place which be would deem 
peculiarly fitting for so sublime a transaction, there 
is none certainly which would so entirely satisfy 
our feelings in this respect as tin* forty, majestic, 
beautiful lal-or. It is impossible, however, to 
acquiesce in the correctness of tm* opinion. It is 
susceptible of proof from the < »ld Testament, and 
from later history, that a fortress or town existed 
on Tabor from very early times down to B. c. 50 
or 53; and as Josephus says ( lirll . JwL ir. 1, § H) 
that he strengthened the fortifications of a city 
there, about a. d 60, it is morally certain that 
Tabor must have been inhabited during the inter- 
vening period, that is, in the days of Christ. 
Tabor, therefore, could not have been the Mount 
of Transfiguration ; for when it is said that Jesus 
took his disciples 44 op into a high mountain apart 
end was transfigured before them" (Matt. xvii. 1, 
2), we must understand that He brought them to 
the summit of the mountain, where they were alone 
by theinsehes (gar' iB'tar)- U is impossible to 
aeoertsin with certainty what place is entitled to 
the gfory of this marvelous scene. The evan- 
gelists record the event in connection with a jour- 
ney of the Saviour to Ca*wea Philippi, near the 
sources of the Jordan. It is conjectured that the 
Transfiguration may have taken place on one of the 
summits of Mount llermon in that vicinity. [II kii- 
mon, Amer. ed.] See Hitter’s tnlkumir, xv. 394 
ft. ; and Lichtenstein’s Isben Jttu y p. 3<>9. For 
the history of the tradition which connects TaW 
with the Transfiguration, consult Kobmson's Ht- 
tearchet, ii. 358, 359. [TitAWsriGUKATioji, Amer. 
ed ] H. B. H. 

TA'BOE o'laijl [An'j/A<J: [Vu.] 

[Rom.] Alex. 0o£wp: Thabor) is mentioned in 
the lists of 1 <’hr. vi. as a city of the Mcrarite Le- 
vites, in tlie tnlw of Zebulun (ver. 77). The cata- 
logue of Levitiod cities in Josh. xxi. does not con- 
tain any name answering to this (comp. vers. 34, 
•15i. Hut the list of the towns of Zebulun (<5. 
sis. ) contains the name of t iiisiajth-Tahok i \er. 
Hi. It is, therefore, fiussible, either that 4’hisfotb- 
Tabor i» abbreviated into l almr by the chronicler, 
«r that by the time these later bats were compiled, 
the Merarit« bad established themselves on the 
sacred mountain, and that labor is Mount Tal«or. 

t». 

TA'BOE, THK PLAIN OKpSaTI 

rhf hrit.ht) : ff BuBwp- <yw*mis Thn- 
(utr 1. |t has l**en »!r**.»dy poured out [*oe I'l.AlV, 
iii 2547 f. ]. tint thin it an incorrect trantlation, 
and thou Id le ins Out or I\u«ir. It it men- 
tioned in 1 Sam. s. 3. only at one of the points in 
the bmnrw an! journey of Saul after hit anointing 
Hr Samuel. It was the nest stage in the journey 
after *• K u hel't sepulchre at Zeliacb ” Hut un- 
fort iif ttrli , like so many of the other tpott named 
in this interesting passage, the position uf the Oak 
«f |V<or has not yet Iwm fixed. 

F.wsld tesmt to consider it certain that 

Tals*r and Deborah are merely different modes of 
pronouncing the same name, and be accordingly 
efadUbM the Oak uf Tabor with the tree under 


TACHMON1TB, THE 

which Deborah, Rachel's nurse, waa bwried (iWw 
xxxv. 8), and that again with tha palm, aaBsr 
which Deborah the prophetess dclivsrwd her eraefra 
( (Jfch. iii. 29, L 390, ii. 489 ), and this agam *iu 
the Oak of the old Prophet near Bethel t.»h m. 
444). But this, though most ingetikma, can only 
be received as a conjecture, and the psrtwa «a 
which it would land us — 44 between Hamah and 
Bethel” (Judg. iv. 5), is too Ur from Barba • 
sepulchre to foil in with the conditions of the Mr 
rstive of Saul’s journey, as long as we b*4d that u* 
|je the traditional sepulchre near BrthW-nem. \ 
further opportunity for examining this usual pa*- 
sling route will occur under Zelxaii; but low 
writer is not sanguine enough to hope that an? 
light can be thrown on it in the present state of 
our knowledge. [See Hamah, Amer. ed.j G. 
TABRET. [Timbrel] 

TAB EIMON T AV*. 

Tajbrparium' Tabrtmam). Properly, Itfnmawa, 
| L e. 44 good is Rimmon,” the Syrian god ; cun. pace 
the analogous forms Tobiel, Tobiah, and the l*hm- 
| nician Tab-aram ((keen. .Vos. /Wa. p, 4M \ 
j The father of Benhadad L, king of Syria in the 
reign of Asa (l K. xv. 18). 

TACHE (3]?!!' - ephrot: circrnhu^^bmLi y The 
word thus rendered occurs only in the de«mf**a 
of the structure of the Tabernacle and tU fit^-*gs 
(Ex. xxvi. 6, 11, 33, xxxv. 11, xxxvi. 13, nux. 
33), and appears to Indicate tbe small boohs by 
which a curtain is suspended to the rings from 
which it hangs, or connected vertically, m in uw 
case of tbe veil of tiie Holy of liuim, with Uw 
loops of another curtain. Tbe history of th- Tj *- 
lish word is pbilologically interesting, as prraml.iig 
points of contact with many different Ungiu.-e*. 
1’lie < iaelic and Breton branches of the Krii>c u u- 
ilv give foe, or tn W#, in the sense of a nail ur b.4. 
The latter meaning appears in tbe iflirr mr, m 
cure, of Italian, in the oUacher, del tcher % uf 
On the other hand, in the Uxk of I hatch, v»l taw 
Z'u ir of lierman, we have a word of bk« wood 
and kindred meaning. Our Angfo-Sauwi ttccsw 
and English take (to seise as with a h*«k ? are 
prokably connected with it. In later oar the wwH 
has slightly altered ta*th its form and itwtfiii^, tod 
the t>uL it no longer a book, but a small flat 1 
uad vcomp, Dies, Homan. H'orfeA. a v. Tu- 

E. H. P. 

TACH'MON ITE. THE (KfOfTy* [•* 

i below ] : 5 Xarorwiot: [< o«np. 4 wiki 6«t«jMwi ] 
tofnentitsitHu*). ** llie TaehnMMittw 
| TarhrmM.nitei that nt in the amt." chief 
i ihivid’s r-i|»tains (2 Sam. xxiii 8 , is in 1 (hr 
xi. 11 railed “Jaaholwam an IfolmHAnu," or, m 
tlie innrgin gives it, •* son ot Hschnaan * Tbs 
timers remioii lias in 2 Sam. xxiii 8, - f)« Ual 
sate in the sewte of wisetfome, bring rhw~fo of taw 
pnners, was Admo of Kuu,” regard inr - [wk 

monite” as an adjective derived frm rif 

cd fi, •* wi*e,” and in this d«ri«wtioa to 
Kimrhi. KennicoU has shown, with mocA 

ftearanee of probwhUity, that the words -IT 1 

rcyj, y *ht’b bn tsJi ct>* t h , M he that ml few tW 
■eat,” are a corruption of Jasb ube a r w. the trws 
name of the hm», and that tbs mistake arwsw 
from an error of the transcriber, who warwksM* 

Inserted .^7*? from tbe prarima tww when 4 
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pecan. He further outsiders 44 the Tachmonite ** 
a corruption of the appellation in Chronic lee, “ ton 
of Hadtuaoni,” which «u the family or local name 
ef Jeehobeam. 44 The name here in Samuel vu 

st tint '303071 the article 71 at the beginning 

having been corrupted into a O; for the word 
in Chronicle* is regularly supplied in Samuel by 
that article ” (Dissert p. 82). Therefore be con- 
cludes “ Jaebobeam the Hachmouite ” to have been 
the true reading. Josephus ( Aut . vii. 12, § 4) 
calls him 'lfw<rufi*f mbr ’A x«/iolov, which favors 
Krerefe ott s emendation. W. A. W. 

• TACKLING. For this nautical term in 
Acts urii. 17, aee Ship (6). It occurs also Is. 
xxtiiL 23, where in the prophet's allegory it 

too) re fe rs to the ropes connected with the ves- 
t's mast and sails. H. 

TAIFMOR 0lO"]O [prob. city of pttlms]: 
[ a 1 K. fat. 18, Korn. Vat omit, Alex. Bsp^utB; in 2 
Rom.] 0ee8/sep, [Vat Basbopop, Alex. 0«5- 
ftap:] Palmira), called u Tadmor in the wilderness ” 
•2 Chr. viii. 4). There is no reasonable doubt that 
this eity, said to have been built by Solomon, is the 
suds as the one known to the Greeks and Romans 
wd to modern Europe by the name, in some form 
or other, of Palmyra (naAftvpd, I laXfupd, Pal- 
mira). The identity of the two cities results from 
the following circumstances : 1st, 'Hie same city is 
serially mentioned by Josephus (Ant viii. 6, § 1 ) 
m bearing in his time the name of Tadmor among 
the Syrians, and Palmyra among the Greeks ; and 
is his Latin translation of the Old Testament, Je- 
rome translates Tadmor by Palmira (2 Chr. viii. 4). 
idly. The modern Arabic name of Palmyra is 
«bsUn daily the same as the Hebrew word, being 
Tadmor or Tatbmur. 3dly, The word Tadmor 
bat nearly the same meaning as Palmyra, signify ing 
probably the u City of Palms,'’ from Tamar, a palm ; 
wd this is confirmed by the Arabic word for Palma, 
» Spanish town on the Guadalquivir, which is said 
to be called Tadniir (see Gesenius in his Thesaurus } 
p. 346). 4thly, The name 'Tadiuor or Tadmor 
actually occurs as the name of the city in Aramaic 
md Greek inecriptons which have been found 
then. 6thly, In the Chronicles, the city is men- 
Uoosd as having been built by Solomon after his 
amplest of Hamath Zobab, and it is named in 
roqjonetion with “all the store-cities which be 
(suit in Hamath ” 'This accords fully with the 
■taataon of Palmyra [Hamath]; and there is 
ao othar known city, either in the desert or not in 
tbs desert, which can lay claim to the name of 
IWtaior. 

la addition to the passage in the Chronicles, 
there is a passage in the book of Kings (I K. ix. 
IB) m which, according to the marginal reading 
< Am), the statement that Solomon built Tadmor 
iArrise occurs. But on referring to the original 
test ( C*thib\ the word is found to be not Tadmor, 
on Tamar. Now, as all the other towns nten- 
tuaed ia this passage with Tamar are in Palestine 

l *m, Bath-boron, BaaUth), as it is said of 
Tunar that it was “ in the wilderness in the lan > /,” 
md as, in F<srkkTs prophetical description of tlie 


• * nfctmterttending of this passage has counts- 
•awl tka Maes at thorn who bettors in a future see- 
at m of the Jews to Palestine. This belief may , 

■at* wcaJteriy fcverabie circ um s tances, toad bare- 
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Holy Land, there is a Tamar mentiooed as one of 
the borders of the lend on the south (Es. xhriii 
19), where, as is notorious, there is a desert, it is 
probable that the author of the book of Kings did 
not really mean to refer to Palmyra, and that (he 
marginal reading of “ Tadmor ” was founded on the 
passage in the Chronicles (see Theuius, Exegttisckes 
Handbudt , 1 K. ix. 18). 

If this is admitted, the suspicion naturally sug- 
gests itself, that the compiler of the Chronicles may 
have misapprehended the original passage in this 
book of Kings, and may have incorrectly written 
44 Taduior ” instead of 44 Tamar.” On this hypothe- 
sis there would have been a curious circle of mis- 
takes; and the final result would be, that any sup- 
posed connection between Solomon and the foun- 
dation of Palmyra must be regarded as purely 
imaginary. This conclusion is not necessarily in- 
correct or unreasonable, but there are not sufficient 
reasons for adopting it. In the first place, the 
Tadmor of the Chronicles is not mentioned in 
connection with the same cities as the Tamar of 
the Kings, so there is nothing cogent to suggest 
the inference that the statement of the Chrouicles 
was copied from the Kings. Secondly, admitting 
the historical correctness of the statement that the 
kingdom of Salomon extended from Gaza, near the 
Mediterranean Sea, to Tiphsah or Thapeacus, on 
the Euphrates (1 K. iv. 24; comp. Ps. lxxii. 8, 9), 
it would be in the highest degree probable that 
Solomon occupied and garrisoned such a very im- 
portant station for connecting different parts of hit 
dominions as Palmyra. And, even without refer- 
ence to military and political considerations. It 
would have been a masterly policy in Solomon to 
have secured Palmyra as a point of commercial 
communication with the Euphrates, Babylon, and 
the Persian Gulf. It is evident that Solomon bad 
larg». views of commerce; and as we know that he 
availed himself of the nautical skill of the Tyrians 
by causing some of his own subjects to accompany 
them in distant voyages from a port on the Red 
Sea (1 K. ix. 26, 27, 28, x. 22), it is unlikely that 
he should have neglected trade by land with such 
a centre of wealth and civilization as Babylon. 
But that great city, though so nearly in the same 
latitude with Jerusalem that there is not the dif- 
ference of even one degree between tliem, was sep- 
arated from Jerusalem by a great desert, to that 
regular direct communication between the two 
cities was impracticable. In a celebrated passage, 
indeed, of Isaiah (xL 8), connected with 44 the 
voice of him that crieth in the wilderness,” images 
are introduced of a direct return of the Jewish 
exiles from Bab) loo through the desert Such a 
route was known to the Bedawtn of the desert; 
and may have been exceptionally passed over by 
others; but evidently these images are only poetical, 
and it may be deemed indisputable that the suc- 
cessive caravans of Jews who returned to their own 
land from Bab) Ion arrived from the same quarter 
as Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldseans (Jer. i. 14, 
15, x. 22, xxv. 9 ), namely, from the North. In feet 
Babylon thus Iwcame so associated with the North 
in the minds of the Jews, that in oue passage of 
Jeremiah * (xxiii. 8) it is called 44 the North coun- 
try,” and it is by uo means impossible tlut many 

after to Its own realisation. It has not, however, been 
hitherto really proved that a second dispersloa or ■ 
sseood return of the Jews was ever ooo tare plated by 
any Hebrew prophet. 
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«f Um Jews may liave !«n ignorant that Babylon thaw armies were mainly co m posed. For 
was nrarly due east from Jerusalem, altliough purposes of trade, the shorter road hr r« 

somewhat more than 000 miles distant. Now, the had some decided admntnge*. as lonr as K was 
way iu aliich Palmyra would have liaen useful to thoroughly secure- See Muter*. t> >• / > k*«a»ar*w 
Sdbtiion in trade between Hah) Ion and tl»e west AlterUium , 3 ter Thril. p. 2 13, Ac. 
ia evident from a glance at a good map. Ily Hence there are not sufficiently valid re worn for 
merely following tlie road up the stream on tlie 
right bank of the Kuphrates, the traveller goes in 
a northwesterly direction, and the width of the 
deaert becomes pmfiortioiially less, till at length, 
from a point on the Lupin-ales. there are only 
about 120 miles across tlie desert to Palmyra, 0 
and thence nlmiit tlie same distance terms tlie 
deaert to |t;tma»cti«. From Ihnmucus tliere were I wlio mentions Palmyra is Pliny tlie Kklcr i UuL 
ultimately two raids into Palestine, one on each \<it. r. 2d), who *a\ a, “ Palmira nohils* uriw Mia, 
side of the .Ionian; and there was an easy com- dititiis soli et aquls aiixeni* vasto undhpie amlits 
munication with Tyre hr Paneias, or Cwsarca * arenis includit agros ; " ami then proceeds to speak at 
Philippi, now HAniti*. It is true that the Assyrian | it as placed apart, as it were I el ween the two em- 
end ( I m Idee armies did not cross the deaert by I pi res of the Homans and the Parthians, and aa liw 
Palmyra, hut ItsA tlie more circuitous road hy | first object of solicitude to each nt tlie ronimrooe- 
Hamath on the Orontes: I Hit this was doubtless { nient of war. Afterwards it was mentioned by Ap- 
owing to the greater facilities which that route l pian (7>e Hell. Ciril. v. 0), in reference to a sul 
afforded for the subsistence of the cavalry of which earlier period of time, in connection with a design 


denying the statement in the * hroniclr* that Solo- 
mon built Tadntor in tlie wilderness, or Palmyra. 
As, however, the city is nowhere else mentioned in 
tlie whole Bible, it would l« out of place to enter 
into a long, detailed history of it on (be prewrnt 
occasion. 'Hie following leading (art*, however, 
mar be mentioned. The first author of arturoAe 



Hum* of la-i-uor or I'limtrw. 

of If. 'irk \».tnnv to lef hi* ■« i >*v*Vv plunder it. Tlie She was if length dotted and taken nytiw be 
inhabitant* *re and to h or w itlidr.twn themsehes the l\in|wr»*r \nnlnii ( n. 27 h, w.-n krfl a 
and their effect* to a wt r« *ti«; |H>*iti«*n on tlie Ku- ! Homan garri«..n in Palmira. H is g»rna>«r» m 
ph rate* — and the entalry entered an empty city - | massacred in a molt ; and Aurrliin pom»b*d the 
In the iwcond centnn a. f>. it mciih to hate hern ) ritv bv the eiemtion »n>t rwdt *4 tlt.wc who *m 
l-eantihrii I . \ the Lin|«eror Hadrian, as may he in- J taken in arm*, hut likewise ••• nMimon |w-*«ant* -/ 
(erred from a statement of Mrphaims of Byzantium j old men. women, and rloldren. Inm th» 
ss to tlie name of tin? citv having leen changed to I Palmyra neier rreotered. though Ihcrr are 
lladnano|«-h« {*. r. flaA^iopcP. In the beginning I of it* listing continued lo lw inhibited unf.l l « 
of the thud centurv A. t». it became a Homan j downfall of the Hon in I mp-re. I l*efw is s fr*r 
colony under < ar.walL i2I1-2I7 A. I». ), and re- I merit of a building. with a Latin inw-ripiom. l-e.* 
ceiied the ju* |tah< uiu. .Siil.**apientlv, in tlie reign ing the name of I h.-d.-ti »n : ami thrfw arc et*»» •; 
of lialhmus, tlie Hnmaii Sentte nitrated (Mens- wall* of tlie ritt of the age «»f tlie Lmfrtiw ln«r. »* 
thus, a art i a tor of pnlmt ra. w ilh tlie regal dignity, | In 1172 Benjamin t4 I odd* found 4.<»*i Jew* 
on account of his srraiees in defeating Mapor king i there; and at s latrr perm. I Vhuhed* n.cntMww'.t t 
of Persia, t Hi the a**«*tuat on of l Men at bus, hi* as full of tplciidid mins. Snlwapiri.tlt Its «w» 
celebrated wife /rnol-ia semis to hate conceit e< I i et istmce had Iwenmr unknown to tm-tem Huns*, 
tlie design of erecting Pnlmt ra into sn independent | when, in 1»UH a 1» . it wss t intent l*t tt»t 

mot um lit ; and in pnercutioii of this object, she I chants from tfie l-iiglidi farbwi In ibl *a 

for a while *u<ce»«bilK muted liie Homan arms, account of their disom erics was pubiulwd in 


a Tbs mrl lanitals and km finals of Hsliut ra Jo j and then* Is a tllwfnsowsl •wrtewa mmt 

0t tm m Is have brrn irlnililkrsJli taken. Mr i tm| (n»tfiapliir*l •'•h*- A er online lo *lf Mteste 

■snuosas that hi* part; bah oo <|wa<lrwwt with them, j l<»e puhilun la. lai. M* W N •. and tawg Wt IW ft. 
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■ the Philosophical Transact tons (vol. xlx. No. 
Xlf v p. 83, No. 218 f p. 129). In 1751, Robert 
Wood took drawings ot the ruin* on a very large 
•tale, « hieli be pnlJialied in 1753, in a splendid toUo 
work, under tta title of The Ruins of Palmyra, 
etkertcise, Tadmor in the Desert. This work still 
continues to be the best on Palmyra; and its valu- 
able engravings fully justify the powerful impression 
duck the ruins make on every intelligent traveller 
vk> crosses the desert to visit them. The cok>n- 
asdosiHl individual temples are inferior in beauty 
snd majesty to those which may be seen elsewhere 
—such, for example, as tlie Parthenon, and the re- 
mains of the Temple ot Jupiter, at Athens: and 
Ibsn b evidently no one temple equal to the Temple 
of the Sun at lkuilbek, which, as built both at about 
ths aiue period of time aud in the same order of 
wekiLrrture, suggests itself most naturally as an 
tftjvt of comparison. But the long lines of Corin- 
thian columns at Palmyra, as seen at a distanoe, 
■* peculiarly imposing; and iu their general effect 
sod apparent easiness, they seem to surpass all 
stfar ruins of the same kind. All the buildings to 
which these columns belonged were probably erected 
hi the second and third centuries of our era. Many 
ascriptions are of later date, but no inscription 
csrfer than the second century seems yet to have 
been discovered. 

For further information consult the original au- 
thorities for the history of Palmyra in the Scnp- 
larts Histortm AugvsUe, Triy intis Tyranni , xiv., 
Dins Aurtlianus, xxvi. ; Eutrojnus , ix. cap. 10, 
11, 11 In 1GJG A. i>., A Inborn Seller published 
s most instructive work entitled, The Antiquities 
sf Palmyra , containing the History of the City aud 
its Em tpenns, which contains several Greek inscrip- 
tions, with traiiftkitions and explanations. The 
Preface to Wood's work likewise contains a detailed 
ba to i j f of the city ; and Gibbon, in the llth chap- 
tv of the Decline ami Fait, has given an account 
of Pthmra with bis usual vigor and accuracy. For 
u interesting account of tbe present state of the 
nans see Porter's Handbook for Syria ami Pales- 
tine, pp. 543-549, and Beaufort's Egyptian Sepul- 
ofcrca,cte., vol. i. E. T. 

TAHAN (inri [tent-place, encamjment]: 
flmdx'Bofr: Thehen, Thaan). A descendant of 
Ephraim, but of what degree is uncertain (Nunn 
uri. 36). In 1 Chr. vii. 25 be appears as the sou 

d Tefab. 

TA-HANITES. THR Oa^Tin Qmfir.] : i 
Ihwsx* [Vat. *x c< l : Thehenitn). Tbe descend- 
•Mi of the preceding, a branch of the tribe of Eph- 
nea (Nam. xxvi. 35). 

•TAHAF'ANES. [Taii*anhks.] 
TAHATH (nnn [i&'ce, Bade; 

[Vst. In ver. 24, Kaad:] Thahath). 1. A Koha- 
feito Lerite, ancestor of Samuel and Heman (1 Cbr. 
A W, 37 [J, 22] ). 

8- (0oi5; [Vat. omits;] Alex. 6ao0.) Ac- 
wfi ng to tile present text, son of Bored, and great- 
pmdsou of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 20). Burring- 
he, however (Cental, i. 273), identifies Tahath 
with Tahon, the eon of Ephraim. 

8. (Said; [Vat. Noo/if ;] Alex. Hopes-) Grand- 
ma of the preceding, us the text now stands (1 Chr. 
A t);. But Burriugton considers him ss a son 
d Ephnutn (U. tab. six.). In this esse Tahath 
*seneof the sons of Ephraim who were slain by 
fas men sf Goth In a raid made upon their cattle. 
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TA'HATH (nnn [see below J: KaradB 
[Thahath]). 'Hie name of a desert-station of the 
Israelites between Makheloth and Tarah (Num. 
xxxiii. 20). The name, signifying “under” or 
“ below,” may relate to the level of tbe ground. 
The site bns not been identified. 

Tachta , from tbe same root, is the common word 
employed to designate the tower one of tbe double 
villages so common iu Syria, tbe upper one being 
fvki. Thus Beitur elf obi is the upper Betb- 
horon, Beitur el-lachta the lower oue. H. H. 

TAHTANHES, TEHAPH'NEHES, 
TAHAF'ANES (CTOEpn, 

U> e l«*t Conn >» text, but Ktri hu lint 
[see below]: Ti<pvar, T dtpreu- Tapknis , Tajthne). 
A city of Egypt, importance In the time of the 
prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The name is evi- 
dently Egyptian, and closely resembles that of tbe 
Egyptian queen Taiii’KKK*. The Coptic name 
of this place, (Quatremere, Mem. 

Geoy. et Hist. L 237, 208), Is evidently derived from 
the LXX. form : tbe Gr. and tat. forms, Adfrtu, 
Hdt., &d<pvT) y Steph. Byz., Dafno . Itin. Ant., am 
perhaps nearer to the Egyptian original (see Far- 
ther, Zur Ertlkuude (Its Allen ACyyptens, p. 528). 

Tabpanbes was evidently a town of Lower Egypt 
near or on the eastern border. When Johauan and 
the other captains went into Egypt “ they came to 
Tahpanhes ” (Jer. xliii. 7). Here Jeremiah proph- 
esied the conquest of the country by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (8-13). Ezekiel foretells a battle to be 
there fought apparently by the king of Babylon 
just mentioned (xxx. 18). 'llie Jews iu Jeremiah's 
time remained litre (Jer. xliv. 1). It was an im- 
portant town, I ring twice mentioned by the latter 
prophet with Xoph or Memphis (ii. 10, xlvi. 14), 
as well as in the passage list previously cited. Here 
stood a bouse of Pharaoh lloplim liefore which 
Jeremiah hid great stones, where the throne of 
NrimcUadnezzar won hi afterwards be set, and his 
pavilion spread (xliii. 8-10). It is meiitioiied with 
“Kamesse and nil tbe land of Geseu ” in Jud. L 9. 
Herodotus calls this place Daphne of Pelusium 
{&d<pnu eu HrfEovolcu), and relates that Psammet- 
iebus I. here had n garrison against tbe Arabians 
and Syrians, as at Elephantine against tlie Ethio- 
pians, and at Marea against libya, adding tliat in 
his own time the Persians had garrisons at Daph- 
ne and Elephantine (ii. 30). Daphnaa was them* 
fore a very important post under the XXVlth 
dynasty. According to Stephan us it was near 
Pelusium (s. r.). 

In the Itinerary of Antoninus this town, called 
I D'fno, is placed 16 Homan miles to the southwest 
of Pelusium (ap. Parthey, Map vi., where observe 
that the name of Pelusium is omitted). This po- 
sition seems to agree with that of Tel-Defenneh , 
which Sir Gardner Wilkinson supposes to mark the 
site of Daphrne ( Modem Egy/4 ami Thebes, i. 447, 
448). This identification favors the inland posi- 
tion of the site of Pelosinm, if we may trust to the 
distance stated in the Itineraiy. [Sis.] Sir G. 
Wilkinson (L c.) thinks it was an outpost of Pefo- 
sium. It may be observed that tbe Camps, rd 
IrparSwsBa, tbe fixed garrison of Ionians ami C fa 
riant established by Psamraet feints I., may poesi 
bly have been at Daphius. Can tbe name be of 
| Greek origin 7 If the Hakes mentfeeed by Isaiah 
I (xxx. 4) be the same as Tahpanhes, as wa hast 
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suggested («. e.), this cot\jeciure tmui to dfamfamd 
No satisfactory Egyptian etymology of this name has 

been suggested, Jabkmtki's T^66Jl6^j 
** the bead ” or 44 beginning of the age ” ( Opu$c, i. 
343), being quite untenable, nor has any Egyptian 
name resembling it been discovered.® The name 
of Queen Tamperet throws no light upon this 
matter. K. S. 1*. 

TAH'PRKES [m above]: 0«««- 

fuva; [Vat--^«i-; t '«»mp 

a pmjier name of an Egyptian queen. She was 
wife of the Pharaoh wbo received lladad the Edom- 
ite. and wlio gave him her sister in marriage (1 K. 
xi. 18-20). In the I.XX. the latter is called the 
elder sister of Tbekemina, and in I lie addition to 
ch. xii. Shishak (Suaakim) is said to have given 
Ano, the elder sister of lliekemina his wife to Jer- 
oboam. It is obvious that thia and the earlier 
statement are irreconcilable, even if Uie evidence 
from the protoble repetition of an elder sister he 
set aside, and it is scarcely necessary to add that 
the name of Shithak's chief or only wife, KARA A- 
MAT, does not support the LXX. addition. [Stfi- 
siiak.] There is therefore but one Tab penes or 
Tbekemina. At the time to which the narrative 
refers there were probably two, if not three, lines 
ruling in Egypt, the Tanites of tf*e XX 1st dynasty 
in the lower country, the high-priest kings at 
Thebe*, but possibly they were of the same line, 
and perhaps one of the lsst fainwnt* of the Rame- 
aes family. To the Tanite line, as apparently then 
the nn*t powerful, and as bolding the territory 
nearest Palestine, the Pharaoh in question, aa well 
aa the fat her- ill -law of Solomon, pretobly belonged. 
If Msnetho ■ list 1* correct he may he conjectured 
to have been Psusennea. [Pharaoh.] No name 
that has any near resemblance to eitlnr Tahpenes 
<»r Thekemina has vet been found among tlnwe of 
the period (see Leptius, Kdntydtmh). R. S. P. 

TAHKEA [*<*/(, cuairin?] : 0«- 

p<L x \ Ales. Bapa: (t'omp. Aid. Bopoa 1 Tkaraa). 
S.n of Micah, and grajidson of Meplut>oaheth (l 
< br it. 41 1. In the jarallel list of 1 < hr. tilt. 35 
his name *p|«*ar» as Tarka. 

TAHT1M HOP'SHI, THE LAND OF 

('fin crnn.ri [see below] : yt,, 0 *- 

fiaffitw % frrir ’A&wrai (Vat. NajS.j; Ales, 717 r 
m& a a mt • ferru iVour //«■/** i. One of the 
places visited by Jiwh during his census of the land 
of Israel It occurs t«rtwrrn Gilead and Ihui-jaan 
(2 Sam. ifiv. 6). I he name has pn/aled all the 
interpreter*. The old versions throw no light upon 
it. torsi (//'» i. HHiji pro|«*rt to separate 
the ** Ijuid of tl»e Tachtuu " from *• ||<»l»hi.’’ and 
to read l lie latter as llandii — the people of llaro- 
sbeth (comp Jmlg. iv. 2). Thiiiiuv restore* the 
left of the I .XX. to read **tl*e l-and of IbahsJi, 
• bn h is Edrei.‘’ 1 luv in ilaeif w leasdlr. although 
It is certainlv very difficult to connect it with the 
Hebrew. Ewald ( t.fScA. in. 2**7 pr. |* «r» to read 
HernviHi f»w (loldii ; and ( •esrnius i / ht j. p. 450 •> > 
du tmeses the passage with a rur ptv K< ii*n- 

l here is a district called the Ard et tnht>i, to 
the l. N. K of Damascus, wimh recalls the oil 


a Dr. Braorh. folio* tog Mr. llewth i f >■*/«! A*- 
pw*. IS- 1741, wteotifls* ths fort TsBtoT with Twhpao- 

has I bm uils aaaae <k*s ate assn to as suAtiaoUj 


TAisMON 

name — bat there fa nothing to show ttot any U 
raelite was living so far from the Holy Land fa tk 
time of David. G. 

TALENT p?3 : rt \ amr : ttw 

greatest weight of the Hebrews. Its Hebrew star 
properly signifies “ a circle ” or 44 globe,’' wad was 
perhaps given to it on account of a farm la which 
it was anciently made. The Assyrian name ef the 
talent is rikmm according to Dr. Hi neks. 

Die subject of the Hebrew talent will to fafty 
discussed in a later article [Wgit.im*]. 

R-S. P 

TAL1THA CUMI (rwXM *++m 
Two Syriac words (Mnk 
r. 41 ), signifying “ Damsel, arise.” 

TV* word Kn'btS occurs in the (lablae pare- 
phrase of Prov. ix. 3, where it signifies a girl; and 
Lightibot {Honw f/eb. Mark v. 41 1 gne* sn fa» 
stance of its use in the same sense by ■ KsUxsfal 
writer. Geaeuiua ( Tk rmtut w*. p. 550 i dm«ws a 

from the Hebrew a Umh. The w.ed 

is both Hebrew and Syriac (2 p. fern. Impmijre. 
Kal, and Peal), signifying stand. ari«e 

A* might be expected, tbe U*t clause of ibw 
verse, after Cumi, is not found in the Nyriac »rr 
sion. 

Jerome (Ep. Ivii. ad Pnmm tcMium, Oj<p. Uwn l 
p. 308, ed. Vallars.) records lliat M Niark *m 
Uamed for a falw translatioii <»n acttmnt of the in- 
sertion of the won!*, “ i say unto thee ; ’ ’ t*ct Je- 
rome points to this as an instance of the super - rre 
of a free over a literal trambtimi. ina«i.urh as ttw 
words inserted serve to slmw the enqJia*is *4 
Ixwd's manner in giving thia comn.aiMl ■*». hi« o«a 
personal authority. VV. T. R. 

TAL'MAI [i ijL] 

Aafi /, Bo A op i, BoA>d; ('•*- 0 sAwm*«» 0 »a > sw, 
0oAp«ir ;] Alex. 0«Aap«tr, BoAmaa, 
ThUmni). L t hie of the three ■*.* <4 - U» 
Anak,*’ who were driven out from their teitoesi 
in Kiij*th-Ari*. and slain by tl»e mrei «»f Judah, 
under tbe command of taleb ( N urn. xui. 22; J«aA 
xv. 14; Judg. i. 10). 

2. ( Vat. BoAMSi.BoAumAwu' m 2 Sam^ 

6oX|iai (Vat. Boopai] i<i 1 1 l |r ; \kx BsAmsv, 

BoAouai, 0«>A»Aai; T bt4m *1, s»« fa 

Anunihud, kuu: of tleshur (2 Sam. in 3, itu J7 
1 ('hr. iii. 2i. His daughter Maachsh was one fa 
the wives of David and rrv»t)»er of He 

vnu prolaWy a prtty chieftain ihqwtMJei.i IfaiA 
xi h I his wiki retreat in llaahan art«.nlrd a shelter is 
In* grand**! after the aaaaisinatiou of Vn>naa 

TAL-MON [<^>1*1 : TeA^to. 

I Hit TfAooir m Neh. si. 10; (in 1 t hr.. Vat Ta« 
M <tu ; in Neh ti. ltf. V at. I A. T« Aa**arr . a> iV 
Rom. Vat- A let. l A. 1 omit, I A TaAiurr- t*v 
T«Amot, ToAuar, T«AaA»*ie T< w 7 e 
liea*l of a Ultol) of d‘»>rkrrjwrv tn tbr ]*+• m 
•» tlic j«*rteri bT the cauq* ot ll.e vm * i ' ** 
i 1 < hr. ix. 17; N»-h &i l’» >- u«- ) * d-- 

•oritdanU returned with /«»«).) »I»J Ijr L 
Neh. vii. 45'. and were ru pl*»'rd ui l * x fa’-e 
Un in (today a of Nrhrtn.vi. ai«l Ijra No 

xii. 25 1, for the pr«q**r names in «i..s (Mswa^e xte 
to couaidered as tto name* of fanuliea. 

near eit tier to i'ie Hebrew or to (to Greah (•fav 
l+ukt l 3»J. 3d J Taf IvL av 17»). 
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TALMUD 

* TAL'MUD. [Pharisees, ill. 2472 f., and 
•ate 6 ; Scribes, p, 2867, and note 6.] 

TIL'S AS (Xa\6as; [Vat. 2oA0ar; Wechel 
TfA^dtO Tkabas). Elasaii (1 Esdr. lx. 22) 

TAM AH [prob. lauyhUr ] : 9 r,fU; 

[Vat.] FA. H/IO0: Thema). The children of Ta- 
nah, or Til am ah (Ear. ii. 58), were among the 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Neb. vii. 
»). 

TA'MAB (“>9ri = “ pdm4ree ”). The 
name of three women remarkable in the history of 
IsntL 

1. (Bdftap' Tkatnnr. ) Ihe wife tnccesairelj of 
the two tone of Judah, Eh and Oxax (Gen. xxxriii. 
$-30). Her importance in the sacred narrative 
depends 00 the great anxiety to keep up the lineage 
of Judah. It seemed as if the family were on the 
point of extinction. Eh and Onax had succes- 
My perished suddenly. Judah's wife Bathshnah 
died ; and there only remained a child Shdah, 
whom Judah was unwilling to trust to the danger- 
ons union, as it appeared, with Tamar, lest he 
■hould meet with the tame fete as his brothers. 
That he should, however, marry her seems to have 
been regarded as port of the fixed law of the tribe, 
whence its incorporation into the Mosaic Law in 
after times (Deut. xxv. 5; Matt. xxii. 24); and, as 
neb, Tamar was determined not to let the oppor- 
tunity cacape through Judah's parental anxiety. 
Accordingly she resorted to the desperate expedient 
of entrapping the father himself into the union 
which he feared for his son. He, on the first emer- 
gence from bis mourning for his wife, went to one 
of the festivals often mentioned in Jewish history as 
attendant on sheep-shearing He wore on his fin- 
ger the ring of his chieftainship; he carried his staff 
in hia hand ; be wore a collar or necklace round his 
sack. He was encountered by a veiled woman 
on the read lending to Tiiunath, the future birth- 
place of Samson, amongst the hills of Dan. He 
took her for one of the unfortunate women who 
•ere co ns ecrated to the impure rites of the Canaan- 
ite worship, [Sodomites.] He promised her, 
as the price of his intercourse, a kid from the flocks 
to which be was going, and left as bis pledge his 
•raaments and his staff. The kid he sent back by 
hia shepherd (LXX.), Hirah of Adullain. The 
•aoan could nowhere be found. Months after- 
wards it was discovered to be his own daughter-in- 
ks Tamar who had thus concealed herself under 
the veil or mantle, which she cast off on her return 
home, where she resumed the seclusion and dress of 
s widow. She was sentenced to 1* burned alive, 
and was only saved by the discovery, through the 
pledges which Judah had left, that her seducer was 
so Ires than the chieftain of the tribe. He bad the 
Magnanimity to recognize that she had been driven 
isto this crime by liw own neglect of his promise to 
give her in marriage to his youngest son. “ She 
bath been more righteous than I . . . . and he 
knew her again no more ” (Gtfh. xxxviii. 26). The 
font of this intercourse were twins, Pharez and 
Zaeah, and through Pharez the sacred line was 
continued. Hence the prominence given to Tamar 
in Urn nuptial benediction of the tribe of Judah 
Knth ir. 12), and in the genealogy of our Lord 
(Matt L 3). 

The story is important (1) as showing the tig- 
mfieanee. from eariy times, attached to the oontin- 
mwat of the tine of Judah; (2) as a glimpse into 
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the rough manners of the patriarclial time; (3) as 
the germ of a famous Mosaic law. 

2. (Syjfidp i Alex. Safuxp [cxc. 1 Chr. 9imap]$ 
Joseph. Bafidpa' Thatnar.) Daughter of David 
and Maacbah the Gesburite princess, and thus sis- 
ter of Absalom (2 Sam. xiii. 1-32; 1 Chr. iiL 9 
Joseph. AnL vii. 8, § 1). She and her brother 
were alike remarkable for their extraordinary beauty. 
Her name (“Palm-tree”) may have been given 
her on this account. This fatal beauty inspired a 
frantic passion in her half-brother Amnon, the eld- 
est son of David by Ahinoam. He wasted away 
from the feeling that it was impossible to gratify 
his desire, “ for she was a virgin ” — the narrative 
leaves it uncertain whether from a scruple on his 
part, or from the seclusion in which in her unmar- 
ried state she was kept. Morning by morning, as 
be received the visits of his friend Jonadab, he is 
paler and thinner (Joseph. Ant. vii. 8, § 1). Jona- 
dab discovers the cause, and suggests to him the 
means of accomplishing his wicked purpose. He 
was to feign sickness. The king, who appears to 
have entertained a considerable affection, almost 
awe, for him, as the eldest son (2 Sam. xiii. 5, 21 : 
LXX.), came to visit him; and Amnon entreated 
the presence of Tamar, on the pretext that she 
alone could give him food that be would eat. What 
follows is curious, as showing the simplicity of the 
royal life. It would almost seem that Tamar was 
supposed to have a peculiar art of baking palatable 
cakes. She came to his house (for each prince ap- 
pears to have had a separate establishment), took 
the dough and kneaded it, and then in his presence 
(for this was to be a part of his fancy, as though 
there wore something exquisite in the manner of 
her performing the work) kneaded it a second time 
into the form of cakes. Tlie name given to these 
cakes ( UJbibah ), “ heart cakes,” has been variously 
explained: “hollow cakes” — “cakes with some 
stimulating spices ” (like our word cmxUnl) — cakes 
in the shape of a heart (like the Moravian geriihrte 
Herzen, Thenius, ad toe.) — cakes “ the delight of 
the heart.” Whatever it be, it implies something 
special and peculiar. She then took the pan, in 
wbieh they had been baked, and poured them all 
out in a heap before the prince. This operation 
seems to have gone on in an outer room, on which 
Amnon’s bedchamber opened. He caused his at- 
tendants to retire — called her to the inner room 
and there accomplished his design. In her touch- 
ing remonstrance two points are remarkable. First, 
the expression of the infamy of such a crime “ in 
/srae/,” implying the loftier standard of morals 
that prevailed, as compared with other countries at 
that time; ar J , secondly, the belief that even this 
standard might be overborne lawfully by royal au- 
thority — “ Speak to the king, for he will not with- 
hold me from thee.” This expression has led to 
much needless explanation, from its contradiction to 
Lev. xviii. 9, xx. 17: Deut. xxvii. 22: as, e. g 
that, her mother Maachah not being a Jewess, 
there was no proper legal relationship between her 
and Amnon : or that she was ignorant of the law ; 
or that the Mosaic laws were not then in existence. 
(Thenius, adloc.) It is enough to suppose, what 
evidently her whole speech implies, that the king 
had a dispensing power, which was conceived to 
cover even extreme cases. 

The brutal hatred of Amnon succeeding to hit 
brutal passion, and the indignation of Tamar at 
bis barbarous insult, even surpassing her indigna- 
tion at bis shameful outrage, are pa th et ic ally mi 
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graphically told, and in the narrative another 
glimpse it giwi ua of the manners of the royal 
household. Tlie unmarried jwiuceswea, it seems, 
wtn distinguished by ndmi or gown* with tier vet 
(to tlie LXX., Josephus, etc , take tlie word trans- 
lated in tlie A. V. “diurs c<4ori ’’). Such wss 
the drew worn l»y Tamar on the present occasion, 
and when the guard at A muon’s door had thrust 
her out and closed the door after Iter to prevent her 
return, she, in her agony, snatclied handfuls of 
ashes from tlie ground and threw them on her hair, 
then tore off Iter rmal sleeve*, and clasped her bare 
hands U|»on her liend, and rushed to and fro through 
the streets screaming aloud. In this state she en- 
countered her lirotlwT AIkiIoiii, who took her to 
his house, where she remained as if in a state of 
widowhood. 'Hie king was afraid or unwilling to 
interfere with the heir to tlie tlimne, but she was 
avenged by Alwaloni, as Dinah luui been by Simeon 
and l*vi, and out of that vengeance grew the series 
of calamities which darkened tlie close of David's 
reign. 

The story of Tamar, molting as it is, has the 
interest of revealing to us the interior of the royal 
household beyond that of any otlier incident of 
those timea. (I.) The estal lishuietits of tlie princes. 
(2.) The simplicity of the royal etnjiloyinenta. (3 ) 
The dnw* of the princesses. (4 ) The relation of 
the king to the princes and to tlie law. 

3- (0> lpip'- Aid. 0a,uv : TU ntvtr.) Daughter 
of Al waloiu. called |iroliaM t after Iter lieautiful aunt, 
and iulKTitiug the l>eaiity of l>otlt aunt and father 
(2 Sam. xiv 27). She was tlie sole survhor of the 
bouse of A I Malom : ami ultimately. by her mar- 
riage with 1’riidi f*f (iil-eali, Uraiue the mother of 
Ifaaclnh. the future queen of .Imlali, or wife of 
Abijth (I K iv. 2 Mam hah l«eiug called after 
her great -grind mother, as Lunar after her aunt. 

A. P. S. 

TA'.MAR ("^2^ [/> f/oifrrc ) : 0a4^b' a in 
both m >>. : n tin n ) A s)»>t on tlie south- 
eastern Itohticr ol Judah, named in Kz. xLii. lit. 
il%in. 2M only, ct identh called from a palm-tree. I 
If im*I // <: T '»> n , the old name of Kn-gedi, it 

mat l< s place called 7 /i<*<*i n- in tlie OmnnnttiCim 
(“ lla/.uon Tamar”), a da\‘s journey south of , 
lie! n*n. IV iViitingrr lahles give lliamar in the 
same .lirectiou, and K..' m«*n ( HUtL /frs. it. 1 *j 8, 201 ) 
identifies the |4aor with the rums of an old fortress 
Si kurunh. lie .Nan ley ( .V rrr. i. eh. 7) endcaion 
to establish a connection l el ween Tatuar and the 
Knlvtt r»«Vii-#*ir#;, at tl»e tnoutli of tlie rsrine of 
lli at name on tlie S. \V. »ule of the l>ewd Sea, on 
the ground Miumigsl others) tliat tl* names are 
s;imUr Hut this, to say the least, is more than 
douittul. A. i*. 8. 

tam'Mcz (mrin [« Mo.) : * 

pot>( ■ A'f’-utM ). [Yjl. \ni. 14.] l*n»i<erlv “the 
Taimnux.” the article indicating that at some time 
or oilier the w.-nl had lem regarded as an apf*ei- 
bti'e. tb.. o jh it (lie tin** of iu occurrence and 
Std-wnpimtl* it mx» Imr l*cen applied as a proper 
lisme. As it is fund oner only in the (). I*, ami 
then ill a pissage of ritiemr olwrunty, it is imt 
•urjriung that many cot je» tores Iia\r leen formed 
Conoernirrg it; and as none of tlie opinions wlitrh 
hate been rTpmwd nse alsoe tlie importance of 

• Ms ilwll 19 eonraios an tnseanee of She doubt* 
tMHwma not IwCrwqaent in th* prtesol tsxt of tbs 

LI I | drt Meipie ssu Sm hi si. 


con j ec tu re, it will be the ilject of this artick tu *«« 
tliem forth as clearly as possible, and to pie u 
least a history of what has been said wposi tbs 

subject 

In the sixth vear of tlie captiwty of Jehrsarfim. 
in the sixth month, and on the fifth day of tb 
month, the pmpiiet Kzekiel, as be sat in his Usm 
xm rounded by the elders of Jndih, was tnnp rud 
iu spirit to the far distant Temple at Jmmirm 
Hie hand of tlie !z>rd (tod was upon him an*i *-d 
bint “ to the dior of tlie gate of tl>e bouse u ,'r- 
liovali, which was towards the north: uhI le^*d 
there the women sitting, weeping for the Tan. r jui ~ 
Some tnuisl itc the last clnnv ** causing Iiu- 
iiiux to weep,” and tlie mHnence winch this ren- 
dering has upon tlie interpretation will be aces 

hereafter. If be a regularly farmed Hcksv 

word, it must be derived eitlier from a root 

or T£4*l (comp, the forms P3H). wbick 

is not known to exist. To remedy this « teh-ct I uns 
( //itmJtob. s. v.) invents a root to winch be gi**w 
the signification “ to be strong, mighty, lictor^xx*. ~ 
and transitively, *• to merpower. anmhdite ” It ia 
to lw regretterl that this leximgnplier outtm 4 be 
contented to confess bis ignorance of what is «n- 
luiown. Koedtgrr (in («esen. 7Af*. s. suggest 

the derivation from a root, Dpp XV2 ; accord- 
ing to which Wttri b a contraction of 
and signifies a melting awav, dissolution. def>irt itwl 
ami ao the a j t>av\o ^ r Aliuliit, or divi|.je\nr<» 
of Adonis, whirl) was mourned b\ tie 1*1. <r » .k'. 
wom-ii. and alter them !•» thetirorkx Hit t k «* 
etymology is unsound, an«l is cxxlritl* 
so as to connect tlie name lammu/ witn tlie 
cral tradition rrganling it. 

Tlie ancient versions supply ui with mi V, 
Tlie LX X . the largutn of Jm.itoui Hr. I rr,- L 
llte I'eshito >y n.a\ and tlie Ar » ir m W . , • ■ • 
I’oLglot, mcrelv repr -luce the II** r*w worl. It* 
Vulgate alone goes . I'Aoo* as a n.** i**ru oi i.< kVt.t. 
and this rrndirtng has U-rn eager I » a>< (.te*l t •» 
sulweqneut co moent.itors, w th lot f**w e\.-- t t tt»w 
It i* nt least as old, thervf«»rr, as )rr'«’i e. ml t>^ 
fact of his lining adopted it shows tint it r 'art 
liaie emUidutsl the most cmld>le trnliti .n In l.j» 
note U|*»n the |»«age In* a*l*H that *n ce. 
ing to tlie toiitile f.il4e. Adorns ha*l l*s-n sin.c *n 
the month of dune, tlie Si nan* gne t l*r mi.# 4 
Tannmu to this month, wlien tlie ceb-i rite W a 
an antmersary «>l«*iniiity, in which lie to U*i^ *M 
l*\ the women as dead, and afterward* n* • g U* 
life again is celebrated with songs and fwai*ew I* 
aii'-ther pssssge i •<! P'Ih{>hu-h, < »** i p *4 

IUisiI l.Vla i he laments that llrtl h l^tu w as a*rt 
ah ol .%rr«l l*y a gnoe of lanmiu/. th it to. of \>' * 
ami tint ♦» in tlie c.oc where llw iMv.t < hnu • .~9 
cni*d. tile loirr of Vetius Was lew \ Wal.” t *• r.. A 
Alexandria ‘in ()m i»i, t tp in 7 i». cd. 1 *. s . 

iii*l Ihrolorrl ci / , goe tlie hu< elites 

tiou. and arr followed hi tl** uithir »*t toe « t ** ■ 
I'asilitle. The onl» ex*'e,*t|i*n to tin* ui 1 t» 
is in tlie Syriic tnn«liti>u of \|rbt<> s \(* gy. 
olifed l.y I >r. t 'melon in lus Sj». */f < o. *« >% i 
I'lir date of the tro.%1 it loii i* unk'. own ; tVir t rwl 
if genuine must Wig to the ar>*ond re* tufy VW 
j follow mg is a literal rendering of the rt». - TW 
sons of Pbcrtucia worshipped Hwlthi. the qweew rt 
, < i |*rua kor site kurssl la i w— u . th* m of t'atki, 
i tb« king of tha Phcwniciam, and kvwaoh Imt kkf* 
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J«n, and earoe and dwelt in Gebal, a fortress of 
the I'lxxniciaiif. And at that time she made all 
the tillage* " subject to Cutlnir the king. For be- 
fore Tamuzn she had loved Ares, and committed 
adultery with him, and Hephaestus her husband 
caught her, and was jealous of her. And he ( L e. 
Area! came and slew Tamuzo on l^banon while he 
Bade a hunting among the wild boars. 4 And from 
that time Ucdtbi remained in Gelml, and died in 
the dty of Aphaca, where Tamuzo was buried ” 
tp. 2j of the S}rUc text). We have here very 
dearly tlie Greek legend of Adonis reproduced with 
s simple change of name. Whether this change 
» due to tire translator, as is not improbable, or 
whether lie found 44 Tamtuuz " in the original of 
Mrlito, it is impossible to say. lie this os it may, 
the tradition embodied iu the passage quoted is 
prolalily as valuable as that in the same author 
which regards Sempis as the deification of Joseph. 
The Syriac lexicographer Bar Bahlul (10th cent.) 
cues the legend as it bad come down to his time. 
*• Tomuzo was, as tliey say, a hunter shepherd and 
chaser of wild beasts; who when iielatbi loved him 
took her away from her husband. And when her 
husband went forth to seek her Tomuzo slew him. 
Vnd with regard to Tomuzo also, there met him 
b the desert a wild boar and slew him. And his 
father nia«le for him a great lamentation and weep- 
ing in the mouth Toiuuz ; and Belatbi his wife, 
•he too made a lamentation and mourning over 
him. And this tradition was handed down among 
the heathen people duriug her lifetime and after 
her death, which saute tradition the Jews received 
w*th the rest of the evil festivals of the people, and 
m that mouth Tomuz used to make for him a 
great feast. Tomuz also is the name of one of the 
Booths of the Sy rians.” c In the next century the 
kgnd assumes for the firet time a different form 
tn the lands of a Itabbiuical commentator. Kabbi 
'oWuon lsaaki (Kashi) has the following note on 
tjr passage in Ezekiel. 14 An image which tlie 
*wwn node hot in the inside, and its eyes Here 
lead, and they melted by reason of tlie heat of 
the taming, and it seemed as if it wept; and they 
the women) said, lie asketh for offerings. Tam- 

*** is a word signifying burning, as 
3??^ mq (Dan. Hi. 19), wd my KJVIH 

(Uh'I. ver. 22).” And instead of render- 
's “ weeping (or the Tammuz,” be gives, what 
•PP*r» to be the equivalent in Fraoch, 44 faisantes 
flatter Tecbauffe.” It is clear, therefore, that 
****** regards Tamiuuz as an appellative, derived 

the Chaldee root dfzd, 44 to make hot” 
It fa equally dear that liis etymology cannot 1* 
*fa»ded for an instant. In the 12th centnry 
' D - HOI), Solomon ben Abraham Parchon in 
'•v Lexicon, compiled at Salerno from the works of 
Jchsda Chayiig and Abulwalid Mcrwnn ben Gan- 
“wfc, has the following olwervntions upon Tnmmuz. 
" U is the likeness of a reptile which they make 

the water, and the water is collected In it 
•b Bows through its boles, and it seems ns if it 
But the month called Tammuz is Persian, 
«o are aU oar mouths; none of them is from 


* Bot ” Qjrpcfoas,” as Dr. CareCeo trsnslatss. 

1 Dr- CwiwUm'i wcneodsUoa of this corrupt pimp 
'*■* the only eoa which can be adopted. 

* U this translation I hare followed tbs MS of Bor 


the sacred tongue, though they are written in the 
Scripture they are Persian ; hut in the sacred tongue 
the first month, the second month,” etc. At the 
dote of this century we meet for the firet time with 
an entirely new tradition repeated by R. David 
Kimcbi, both in his Lexicon and in his Com- 
mentary, from the J/me/i NtOuchim of Maimonide*. 
44 In the month Tammuz they made a least of an 
idol, and the women came to gladden him; and 
some say that by crafty means they caused the water 
to come into the eyes of the idol which is called 
Tammuz, and it wept, ns if it asked them to worship 
it And some interpret Tammuz 4 the burnt one,' 
as if from Dan. iiL 10 (see above), i. e. they wept 
over him because he was burnt; for they used to 
burn their sons and their daughters in the fire, and 
the women used to weep over them. . . . But the 
Rah, the wise, the great, our Rabid Mosbe bar 
Maituon, of blessed memory, has written, that it is 
found written in one of the ancient idolatrous books, 
that there was a man of the idolatrous prophets, 
and his name was Tamuiuz. And he called to a 
certain king and commanded him to eeive the 
seven planets and the twelve signs. And that king 
put him to a violent death, and on tlie night of his 
death there were gathered together all the images 
from the ends of tlie earth to the temple of lfcilel, 
to the golden image which was* the image of the 
sun. Now this image was suspended between 
heaven and earth, and it fell down in the midst of 
the temple, and the images likewise (fell down) 
round about it, and it told them what had befallen 
Tammuz the prophet. * And the images all of them 
wept and lamented all the night; and, as it came 
to pass, in the morning nil the images Hew away 
to their own temples in the ends of tlie earth. And 
this was to them for an everlasting statute; at the 
beginning of the first day of tlie mouth Tammuz 
each year they lamented .and wept over Tannuua. 
And some interpret Tammuz as the name of an 
animal, for they used to worship an image which 

they bad, and the Targura of (the passage) WHO*) 

D"N HN (l*. xxxiv. 14) is ITOin 

■pbinro ynnn. But in most copies 
is written with two vaws.” The book of the an- 
cient idolaters from which M:\imonides quotes, is 
the now celebrated work on the Agriculture of the 
Nabatheans, to which reference will be made here- 
after. Ben Melech gives no help, and Alwndana 
merely quotes the explanations given by Rasbi and 
Kimchi. 

The tradition recorded by Jerome, which identi- 
fies Tammuz with Adonis, lias been followed by 
most subsequent commentators: among others by 
Vatablus, Castellio, Cornelius a lotpide, Osiaider, 
Caspar Sanctius, Lavater, Villalpondns. Selden, 
Simon is, Culmet, and in later times by J. D. 
Michaelis, Gesenius, Ben Zeb, Rosenm idler, Maurer, 
Kwald, Havemick, Hitzig, and Movers. Iaither 
and others regarded Tammuz as n name of BaccIius. 
That Tammuz was the Kgyptian Osiris, and that 
his worship was introduced to Jerusalem from 
Egypt, was held by Calvin, Piscator, Junius, 
l>eusden, and lfeifftr. This view depends chiefly 
upon a false etymology proposed by K ire her, which 


Bahlul In the Cambridge University Library, the mJ- 
inga of which seem preferable in many respects to those 
in the extract furnished by Darn stein to Chwolaoha 
(Dir ate. ii. 2061. 
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connects the word Tammuz with the Coptic btmw/, 
to hide, and to make* it signify the hidden or oon- 
eeaied one; and therefore Osiris, the Egyptian king 
data by Typho, whose low was commanded by Isis 
to be yearly lamented in Egypt. The women weep- 
ing for Tstnniux are in this case, according to 
Junius, the priestesses of Isis. The Eigyptian origin 
of the name Tammuz ha* also been defended by a 
re feren ce to the god A muz, mentioned by Plutarch 
and Herodotus, who is identical with (biria. There 
ia good reason, however, to believe dial A muz ia a 
mistake for Amun. That something corres p onding 
to Tammuz is found in Egyptian proper names, as 
they appear in Greek, cannot be denied. To^wt, 
an Egyptian. appears in Thucydides (viii. 31) as a 
Persian officer, in Xeoopbon ( Anob . i. 4, § 2) as 
an admiral. The Kgyptian pilot who beard the 
mysterious voice bidding him proclaim, “ Great Pan 
ia dead," was called Bauovs (Plutarch, Dt Dtftci. 
Orac. 17). The names of the Egyptian kings, 
Bovppmcn, TetyuMnf, and Bfimtr if, mentioned by 
Manetho (Joa. c. Aj>. L 14, 15), have in turn been 
compared with Tammuz; but unless some more 
certain evidence lie brought forward than is found 
in these apparent resemblances, there is little reason 
to conclude that the worship of Tammuz was of 
Egyptian origin. 

It seems perfrctfv clear, from what has been said, 
that the name Tammuz affords no clew to the 
identification of the deity whom it designated. The 
alight hint giveu by tbe prophet of the nature of 
the worship and worshippers^ of Tammuz has been 
sufficient to connect them with the nearly mourn- 
ing for Adonis by tbe Syrian damsels. Beyond 
this we can attach no especial weight to tbe expla- 
nation of Jerome. It is a conjecture and nothing 
more, and does not appear to represent any tradi- 
tion. All that can ie said therefore is that it is 
not im)MMsiMr that Tammuz may I* a name of 
Adonis the sun-god, but that there h nollin g to 
prove it. The town of Ity bios in Phtrnicta was the 
headquarters of the Adorns- worship • The feast in 
his lionor was celebrated each year in the temple of 
Afihrodite on the la-banon 6 (Lucian, Ih fhd >’yrd, 
§6), with rites partly sorrowful, partly joyful. 
The Emperor Julian was present at Antioch when 
tbe saute festival was held i A mm. Marc. zxii. 9, 
§ Mi. It Luted seven days (Amm. Mart. XX. 1 ), 
I lie p»ri««d of nouming among the Jews (Ecclus. 
mi. 12; * •♦-is. I 10; 1 Sain. xxxi. 13; Jud. zvi. 
24 „ tJ *e lg\ptian* ( lit li.dor. vis. II), and 

the S' nans * Lucian, /v / >r <s Si, d, § 52*, and he- 
gan with the di«j»p|s-arartce ( a#ari<rp6 % ) of Adonis. 
Then followed the search made by the 

women after him. Mi* l-«*iv was represented by a 
woudrti image placed hi the so-called •* gardens of 
Adonis" t'Afiartfiof srriwoi ), which were earthen- 
wsre tilled with mould, and planted with 

wlteat, l«arlei, lettuce, and fennel. liter were ex- 
p.*rd by tlte women to the itrst of the tun. at the 
boiise-diton or in tfte •* jor* Ites of Adonis ; ’* and 
the withering of tlte plants was regard.*! as svtniol- 
md of tl»e slaughter of the south bs the fire -god 
Mars. In oi*: of tln-*r g»rd« i s Ad< ms was found 
again, whence tlie f.n le u\« be was slain by the 
boar Ui the lettuce < enpeuru ~ Apbaca : t , and was 
there luuitd by Aphrodite. Hie finding again 


a There was a tempi* at Amathus. to Cyprus, 
AsrH by A <tonU sod Aphrodite (Paus lx 41, § 2) ; 
w4 ties worship of Adonis is aakl to hses corns (Tom 
Of pros In Albsos In ihs tints of u>e Pervtaa War. 
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pwr ) was the commencement of a wake, anmya 
nied by all tbe usage* which hi the E^t stt— d 
such a ceremony — prostitution, cutting off the h mm 
(comp. I>ev. xix. 28, 29, xxi. 5; Heat. xrv. 1 , cas- 
ting the breast with knives (Jer. xri 6), and play- 
ing on pipes (comp. Matt. ix. 23 ). Tbe image of 
Adonis was then washed and anointed w ith f\ im. 
placed in a coffin on a bier, and the send made 
by tbe boar arms shown on tbe figure. Tbe pwapfc 
•at on the ground round tbe bier, with then ckxhm 
rent (comp. hp. of Jrr. 31, 32 [or Bar. n. Jl, 
32] ). and the women bowled and cried aloud. TVs 
whole terminated with a sacrifice for the dead, and 
tbe burial of the figure of Adoou (see Movers, /V 
nizfVr, i. c. 7). According to Lucian, some id tbn 
inhabitants of By bios maintained that the Egyp- 
tian Osiris was buried among them, and that the 
mourning and orgies were in honor of bias, aad 
not of Adonis (Dt Dtd Syrt I, f 7). This is ia ac- 
cordance with the legend of Osiris as told by Plu- 
tarch (Dt h. et Ou ). Locus further relate* that, 
on the same day on which the women of By t km 
every year mourned for Adonis, the inhabitants erf 
Alexandria sent them a letter, indoaed m a owrl 
which was wrapped in rushes or papyrus, tnnrwm 
cing that Adonis was found. The ve s s el was earn 
into tbe sea, and carried by tbe current to By t Isa 
(Procopius on Is. xviii. )- It b called by Lorsaa 
£i//9Ainjr sirfaAVjr, and U aid to have traversed 
the distance between Alexandria and By t kw in ww s 
days. Another marvel related by tbe same narra- 
tor b that of the river Adonb (.VuAr - , 

which flows down from the ldianosi, ai-d «.« r* a 
year was tinged with hloori, which, amor i mg u> Us 
legend, came from the wounds of A (form 
Milton, P. L. i. 4tJ0>; hut a rationalist of fly tbs 
gave him a different explanation, bow that U» «i 
of the Letsuion was naturally very rvd-roforwl and 
was carried down into the river by intent vti*d« 
and so gave a bloody tinge to tbe water : and t- 
thb day, says Mr. Porter i/fowft. p. 187 , - a/W 
every storm that breaks upon the brow of L*t*M«t, 
(he Adonis still ‘runs purple to the arm TW 
rushing waters tear from the banks red soil er»«sgfl 
to give them a ruddy tinge, which portu-al Urey, 
aided bv popular credulity, convcrtad into the tou*d 
of Thanimuz." 

The time at which these rites of Adorns «*n 
celebrated b a subject of much dispute. It m m* 
so important with regard to tbe passage it. 1M«L 
for there does not apjear to be any rvssm fc>r asp- 
poaing that tbe time of tbe pn>|>hrt't wse 

coincident with the time at which lm i. u» sis 
wor*inp|«d. Movers, who maintained the o. < trsr*, 
endeavored to prove that tbe celetcstssi was a the 
late autumn, live end of the Mrun year, ttd «r* 
responded with the tinve of tbe autumnal equu*« a 
lie nlies chiefly for hi« omchumn on U»e im^ti 
given by AmmiAtius Mairrllinus mi 9. | 11 trf 
tl*e fon»t of Adonis, which was bring hd at AoO- 
och when tlie Kni|wror Julian enlenvl Lite It 

is clear, from a Irtlrt of the em|*me s ip J vk 
52), that lie was in Anti<* h ta-nsr the first urf Au- 
gust, and Ins entry msv tlurtterr luive uarw pias* 
in July, the lammux of tl.c >yruji year, Ika 
time sgrm m«sr«»vrr with the n jdanat • n o 4 Us 
syinU.h al meaning <4 tl»e rites given by Amu*- 
mis Marrellinus (nil 1», J 15 , that they wssw a 
token of tlte fruits cut down in their prune. K«v 


* Said to haws bseu feuds* by fllay twfew 
p «fe* fether sf Arfaab 
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IK Aleppo (Rotten, Aleppo, L 72) the harvest is all 
mm before the end of June, and we may fairly con- 
fode that the same was the ease at Antioch. Add 

to this that in Hebrew astronomical works DDIpH 

710/1, UkAphath Tamrn&z, is the 14 gammer sol- 
rtiee," and it seems more reasonable to conclude 
that the Adonis feast of the Phoenicians and Syr- 
ian was celebrated rather as the summer solstice 
thaa as the autumnal equinox. At this time the 
■an begins to descend among the wintry signs (Ken- 
riek, /'Areatcto, p. 310). 

The identification of Tammux with an idolatrous 
prophet, which has already been given in a quota- 
tion from Maimonides, who himself quotes from the 
Agriculture of the NobiOiaant, has been recently 
revived by Professor Chwolsohn of St. Petersburg 
{deber TammuZy etc. 1860). An Arab writer of 
the 10th century, Kn-Nedlm, in his look called 
tikri it tU' Ulum, says (quoting from Abft Sa id 
Wahb ben Ibrahim) that in the middle of the 
■oath Tammux a feast is held in honor of the god 
T&'Qs. The women bewailed him t>ecause his lord 
dew him and ground his tones in a mill, and scat- 
tered them to the winds. In consequence of tills 
the women ate nothing during the feast that had 
ben ground in a mill (Chwolsohn, Die Bmbier , etc. 
fi. 27). P ro fes sor Chwolsohn regards TA’ftz as a 
eomption of Tammux; but the most important 
psottge in his eyes is from the old Babylonian book 
odled the Agriculture of (he NobtdliCtint, to which 
be attributes a fabulous antiquity. It was written, 
be maintains, by one Qfit’&ml, towards the end of 
the 14th century b. c., and was translated into 
Arabic by a descendant of tbe ancient C hold scans, 
whose name was Ibn Washiyyah. As Professor 
Ifcvobohn's theory has been strongly attacked, and 
as the chief materials upon which it is founded are 
not yet before tbe public, it would be equally prem- 
ature to take him as an authority, or to pronounce 
pod lively against his hypothesis, though, judging 
from present evidence, the writer of this article is 
more than skeptical as to its truth. Q&t am! then, 
in that dim antiquity from which lie speaks to us, 
tefls the same story of tbe prophet Tammux as has 
already been given in the quotation from Kim chi. 
It was read in the temples after prayers, to an au- 
d tettjs who wept and wailed ; and so great was tbe 
ttpe influence of the tale that Q&t'&ml himself, 
Iboagli incredulous of its truth, was unable to re- 
tire! n his tears. A part, be thought, might be 
tree, hot it re fe rred to an event so far removed by 
time from the age in which he lived that he was 
compelled to be skeptical on many points. Hi* 
translator, Ibn Washiyyah, adds that Tain muz be- 
teuged neither to the Chaldeans nor to the Ca- 
■asnites, nor to the Hebrews, nor to tbe Assyrians, 
but to the ancient people of Jan bon. This last, 
Chwolsohn conjectures, may be the Shemitic name 
given to the gigantic Cushite aborigines of Chol- 
dsem, whom the shemitic Nahathteans found when 
they first came into the country, and from whom 
they adopted certain elements of their worship. 
Thus Thmmfiz, or TamniQzi, belongs to a religious 
*xh in Bab* Ionia which preceded the Shemitic 
(C h wolsohn, Ctberreste d. AltbabyL Lit p. 19). 
tbs Washiyyah ays moreover that all the Sabians 
•f his time, both those of Babylonia and of Harran, 
wept and wailed for Tammux in the month which 
was named after him, but that none of them pre- 
ssed any tradition of the origin of tbe worship. 
This foci alone appears to militate strongly against 
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the truth of Ibn Washiyyah’* story as to the man- 
ner in which he discovered tbe works he professed 
to translate. It has been due to Professor Chwol- 
sohn’s reputation to give in brief tbe substance of 
his explanation of Taromuz; but it must be con- 
fessed that he throws little light upon tbe obscu- 
rity of the subject. 

In the Targum of Jonathan on Gen. riii. 5, 
“ tbe tenth month ” is translated “ the month 
Tammuz.” According to Castell {Lex. ffepL ), 
iamux is used in Arabic to denote “ tbe heat of 
summer; ” and Tamtizi is tbe name given to the 
Pharaoh who cruelly treated tbe Israelites. 

W. A. W. 

TA'NACH [pah. cattle, Dietr.]: * 

Tardx’y Alex, rf 0uarax* Thanach). A slight 
variation, in the vowel-points alone, of the name 
Taanach. It occurs in Josh. xxi. 25 only. G. 

TANHU'METH (npnjfl [comfort ] : Bar- 
apd$, Baraep4$i [Vat BarepaBy Bara* ucud: \ 
Alex. Barepar in 2 K.: Thonehumeih). The fa- 
ther of Seraiah in tbe time of Gedaliah (2 K. xxv. 
23; Jer. xL 8). In tbe former passage he is called 
“ the Netophathite,” but a reference to the parallel 
narrative of Jeremiah will show that some words 
have dropped out of the text 

TA'NI8 (T dm), Jud. L 10. [Zoah.] 

• TANNER This was Simon's occupation 
with whom Peter lodged at Joppa at the time of 
his vision on the house-top, and of the arrival of 
tbe messengers from Cornelius (Acts x. 5). He is 
termed Bvocrvs, for which the more descriptive 
equivalent u Bupcobtifas (from &vpca, a thin, and 
3tyw, to soften, moke supple): while <r*vro8fifn}s 
(from (nevrosy a drtstetl hide) designates tbe oper- 
ation with reference to its result or product 
Among tbe Jews, as well as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, tbe tanning process included the removal of 
the hair of the skins, and aim the making of tbe 
skins smooth and soft ( For the manipulations of 
the art and tbe depilatory astringents used, see es- 
pecially Walch’s Divert n lionet in Acln Apottolo- 
rum, ii. 91-128.) Skins tanned and dyed were 
used for covering the Tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 5, xxvi. 
14). [Badger.] 'The occupation of the tanner 
was in ill-repute among all the ancient nations, es- 
pecially the Jews. The Jews considered tbe enter- 
ing into this business and concealing tbe fact before 
marriage, or the entering into it after marriage, a 
sufficient cause for divorce. It was also one of the 
few interdicted trades from which they held that no 
one could he taken for tbe office of high-priest or 
king. For other reasons as well as the disrepute of 
the business, tanners were required to live, or at 
least to carry on their work, outside of the cities. 
The Greeks and Romans made it a law that they 
should remove their houses and workshops out of 
the towns, and establish themselves near streams or 
other bodies of water. “ Apud veteres coriarii ple- 
rumque extra urbes, prope flumina, officinas et 
domes auas habuerant, non solum ob mortua ani- 
malia, quorum usum ipsa eoruin opificii ratio ef- 
flagitahat; sed etiam oh feetidos in eorum officials 
et redibus odore* et sordes ; turn vero, quod aqua 
hi, coria prreporaotes, nullo fere pacto carere pote- 
rant” (Walch). Yet such restrictions, from tbe 
nature of the case, would be more or less se vere in 
different places, and in the same place be enforced 
or relaxed very much as a variable publie feeling 
might dictate. Generally in the Fast it pres e n t 
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M »udi esUblishmenta fire removed (o a distance be- 
yond (lie wnlU, Iwcauae tliey are offensive as well as 
prejudicial to bealtli ” (Thomson, /yttui ami Buuk, 
U. 281 ). Vet even at Jerusalem n tannery is toler- 
ated, near tlie t'hurch of tlie Holy Sepulchre, a 
nuisance and offense to all tlie neighl orbood (Tobler, 
Dmktc*i<lii t ktiltn tlt$ Jtrus. p. 242). l*etcr in 
being tlie guest of Simon may haw leen less scru- 
pulous than most of the Jews. According to tlie 
Talmud tlie liotiae of a tinner was considered like 
that of a heatiien. It has l*een suggested tlint as 
boUi tlie l ost and the guest bore tlie name of Simon 
they may haw Iwen related to each other, and that 
Peter acted the more freely on that account. It 
certainly vns not this relationship that brought 
Peter to Jo|t|ia from l.ydda, but information of the 
death of Ikireas (Acts ix. 38). Tlie two places 
(nowJof.i and !&l\ are writhiu sight of each oilier. 

Tlie liouse of Simon was “ by tlie sea side ” 
(Aets x. 0), aud though Peter is said to have dwelt 
with him •* in Joppa ” (Acta ix. 43). we may under- 
stand this ex|ircssion of the sulurls as well as of 
the town itself. Stanley seriously thinks that the 
house at .loffio now shown as Simon's may occupy 
the original site. It is •* close on the se.i-sliore: 
the waves lent against tlie low wall. In the court- 
yard is a spring of fresh water, such as limit always 
hare liceii needed for tin* puqioses of tanning. . . . 
There is a tradition which ilescriUt (lie premises 
to have L-eit long employed as a I aimer) ” (Sin. 
owl /*.«/. p. 23 *). Srpp suggests with more prob- 
abilit) that it in «y lme leeti lurther out o( the 
town, though at no very great distance from it, 
near the mouth of a brook where there sit how 
four tanneries still in operation ( Jtrus . u. >/>t* It til 
AW, i. II). 11. 

TA PHATH (HCtp (</.*»<, ornnmml] . T. 

Alex. Ta^ara^ T The daughter of 
Solomon. wln» was named to Men* Abiuad.ib, one 
of the king's tvclic commissariat otticers (1 K. iv. 

it) 

• TAPH'NES (Tairas), Jud. L 0. [Taii- 

rAXiiiA j 11. 

TA'PHtlN (ij T Joseph. Togrfa or To* 
xdaa rt : / A<y»<; ,>\r. !*(•*). t hie of tlie cities in 
Judas* fortified by ILicclmles (I Marc ix. .MM. It 
is probably tiie llt.ni- Taiti' \ii of tlie (>ld Test. 
wh>ch U) near Hebron. I lie form given by Jose- 
phus AUggc*i« Trk**i, I *nt tjrilliln ( l.Xry . J/ntul- 
bucJt) lias (Knitted out that his equivalent for that 
name is ©««»«; aial lliere is lw«ides too much 
Utianimily among the Versions to allow of its being 
accepted. O. 

TAPPUAH [^pfJe^opfJr-trrt): [hi 

Josh xii 17, Tafnmr, Alex in xr. 34,] 

LXX. omit* in M>S [hut I omp. Aid. Ta^- 

r yd:] 1 1. A citv of Judah, in the 

4 rut of the SI >thl »/*, or b wland <Josh. xv. 34 b 
It I* a meiiil er of the group which cot Lams Zorenli, 
Zaimsh. and Jurmutii: and wu* tbrrrtore no doubt 
situated oti ti»e lower ilof** of tlie mountains of 
the N \V. (■•rthui *4 Juddi, al-ait 12 miles W. of 
Jerusalem, wlienr tlie^ pluses have all lent identi- 
fied *• it 1* ti'leral le prululd.tv. It i* remarkable 
that tbr name should le omitted in U>tb MSS. of 
the l.XX. lbe rise l'emhito lias Path rich, 

• It Is pnUbl* that ths r Is Um Spi of tbs a sew 
■*tf« tw*. Jrrtcbo, jtiyiwaus, soil IMiwI, la tbs 

■mbs paragraph, in — rWlajj 4a tbs accuaaUva. 


TABKA 

which, when connected with the Fjm UmI M> 
lows it in the list, recalls the sf 

Gen. xxxviii. 14, long a reuil place with tbr no 
mentators. [See Exam, i. 732 ] Neither T^» 
pmih nor Pathucli lime I owevrr I cm neuuntmd 
lliis Tappuah must not lc confounded either vtfh 
the Ileth-Tappuab near Hebron. <r with Uw I 
of Tappuah in tlie territory of I pi, n n»_ liivo- 

certain which of the three is n.iiued in tie hat at 
the thirty-one kings in J..*h. xii. 

2. (Tdfou, &a*<6: Alex. 6afM 

[Comp. 8cutyoi/t:J T'/>J-u>.) \ jdsrr tm t*w 

boundary of the “children of Jo*ej h '* i.h»fa xyl 
8, xvii. 8). Its full name was |>r».i \\ 1^,-tsp- 

puah (xvii. 7), and it had att-irbed to it a distrwt 
called the Land of Tappmli uui 8>. Tim d» la- 
ment is evidently in so iui|rrf*Tt or c*>tifu*cd s Mali 
that it is impossible to nieTrtain fnnu it tie ku» 
tion of the (dares it tames, cspm.dli a* compara- 
tively few of them liaie Icrn vet net nub on tW 
grouud. Ilut from the np|iarent o>oi4rtHai k- 
tween Tappuah and the Naehal Krnnh. it hvsm 
natural to look for the foniKT l^-rc to tW 

S. \V. of XaUut, in tlie neighl * r! <4-1 < f t,V H*w^ 
Fniiik , the most likely rLaiu.aut b-r the Ksr.sb 
Wc must await further imrstig itmu in this hith- 
erto unexplored region hctorc attempting to km 
any conclusion. I*. 

TAPPU'AH (npn [. r/ Jc): [ l.’c m. 

^out; Vat ] Sawoji ; Ah eo^Coui ,* 6s- 

Qotrti ) To r hw, . the of the *oit« of llr' mr . at 
tlie trilie of Jud. iti (l < hr. ii. 43'. It i* .U.-i 
the same as lit- Til - I'.vm \u, i.ow if v, i<«r* 
Hebron: and tl-e mi an i g <>f the ree< nl m H 
Tappuah was colonized b\ tl r imi> of ll*-l run. 

<• 

TAPPU'AH, THE LAND OF 

rri2rt [l>ml of tht n tr \\: Vat (.(lit*, [so slss 
Kom. Alex :] fr it i „n. A <1 -fret i~irr*d 

in the sjKTJlkitmn of the l«»m d.in Ui>rm 1-ph 
raim and Maiuvteb (J.«li. n,i. h |t urr- tj» 
liy near tlie torrent K.o all ipr«-b*lh ti« 44'<i^ 
/’*// til \ but tbo name I at i < I > rt Urn nwrt wub 
at all in tire central ilmtr.ct of ralestnie. O 

TA'HAH (rnjn [/m * or ) 

Tapd# ; [ Alex, ©apad: i k>n r Num xtxiii 27 ,. 
A desert-station ot tlie Isnrbtrs let went fabasb 
and Mithcmh, not vet hhntitad with snr bm 

■iU. II. H. 

TAB' A LAH [orUy, <lrm»k^mmet^ 

Get., kurst]: ©wptnAd: Alex ©wpaka 7 *4*r*4a> 
One of tlie towns in (lie nlktnunt of 
(Josh, xxiii. 27, onlr b It is i tn*d I r(«mi Ir^wrl 
and /eLdi; but nothing rrrt »m is kt^wu ,4 Uw 
position of eitlur of ih. -«* pLi.m. ai-i t.»n« si 
all resembling I o . i i. } H I 1 \ rrr% 

Schwarz’s i»!ei.t I.* u u »*.t - ll.ai.wi ‘ (, 

near L)dd, i* fir iit< i^d in rtuiii>ry atm u:.wt 
able as to |hj*.Iioii; for tin re i* nothing to trad la 
tlie conclusion that the IWijuinte* I *d otedia 
themselves so lar to the west wlunr the lata s 4 
Joshua weft drawn up. U. 

TABK A (7 |/,.KKnrwi]: mrnfdx . 
[Vat. ©tptt:] Alex ©op« «; lk,',***\. 1 to mmm 


4 Tbs prtoclpil saJWji of tbs (ova of Ibfens b 
ailed H arfp Tap ok ( Map to ttws • papa la 9m Bxh 
D. PL G. aU. awd p itUj. 
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ii Talma, the ion of Micah (1 Chr. viii. 35), the 
Hebrew letters H and TT being interchanged, a 
phenomenon of rare occurrence (Gesen. The*, p. 2). 

TARES ((i(dyia‘ zizania). There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the (i(drta of the parable (Matt, 
xiii. 25) denote the weed called “ darnel ” ( Lolium 
Uwdertfum), a widely distributed grass, and the 
only species of the order that has deleterious prop- 
erties The word used by the Evangelist is an 
Oriental, and not a Greek term. It is the Arabic 
o + 

cocoa all d the ^‘ ,nin of the 

Tahnad (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. s. v.). The deri- 

ration of the Arabic word, from z&n (^, -Vl 

* nausea,” is well suited to the character of the 
plant, the grains of which produce vomiting nnd 
purging, convulsions, and even death. Volney 

• Trap. ii. 306 ) experienced the ill effects of eating 
its seeds ; and the “ whole of the inmates of the 
Sheffield workhouse were attacked some yean ago 



vith symptoms supposed to be produced by their 
otiaetl having been accidentally adulterated with 
Miwi" ( EngL Cyc. s. v. Lolium ).« The darnel 
Won it comes into ear is very similar in appear- 
ance to wheat; hence the command that the zizania 
aboald be left to the harvest, lest while men plucked 
■p the tares “ they should root up also the wheat 
wfch them." Prof. Stauley, however (S. <f P. p. 
128), speaks of women and children picking out 
k°« the wheat in the cornfields of Samaria the 


* * Tbs £t£»jnor is described in the Ueoponiea (ii. 
«• IS) as a plant which " destroys the wheat, and 
vtm mixed with bread produces blindness in those 
200 
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tall green stalks, still called by the Arabs zwodn 
“ These stalks,” he continues, “ if sown design- 
edly throughout the fields, would be inseparable 
from the wheat, from which, even when growing 
naturally and by chance, they are at first sight 
hardly distinguishable.” See also Thomson {Land 
and Book , p. 420): “The grain is just in the 
proper stage to illustrate the parable. In those 
parts where the grain has headed out , the tares 
have done the same, and then a child cannot mis- 
take them for wheat or barley; but where both ore 
less developed, the closest scrutiny will often fail 
to detect them. Even the farmers, who in this 
country generally weed their fields, do not attempt 
to separate the one from the other.” The grain- 
growers in Palestine believe that the zuwdn is 
merely a degenerate wheat : that in wet seasons 
the wheat turns to tares. Dr. Thomson asserts that 
this is their fixed opinion. It is curious to observe 
the retention of the fallacy through many ages. 
“ Wheatland zunin ,” says Lightfoot (//or. Heb. on 
Matt. xiii. 25), quoting from the Talmud, “are not 
seeds of different kinds.” See also Buxtorf (I^ex. 

Taltn. s. v. : “ Zizania, species tritici 

degeneris, sic dicti, quod scortaudo cum 
bono tritico, in pejorem naturam degenerat.” 
The Roman writers appear to have enter- 
tained a similar opinion with respect to some 
of the cereals: thus Pliny (//. N. xviii. 17), 
borrowing probably from Theophrastus, asserts 
that “ barley will degenerate into the oat.” 
The notion that the zizania of the parable 
are merely diseased or degenerate wheat has 
been defended by P. B rederod (see his letter 
to Schultetus in Exercit. Evany, ii. cap. 65), 
and strangely adopted by Trench, who (Notts 
on the Parables , p. 91, 4th ed.) regards the 
distinction of these two plants to be “a 
falsely assumed fact.” If the zizania of the 
parable denote the Lolium temulentum , and 
there cannot be any reasonable doubt about it, 
the plants are certainly distinct, and the L. 
temulentum has as much right to specific 
distinction as auy other kind of grass. 

W. H. 

* TARGET. [Arms, I. 2. b ; II. 5. b ; 
Armory.] 

TARGUMS. [Versions, Ciialdkk.] 
TAR'PELITES, THE 

Tap<t>a\cuot ; Alex. Tap<pa\\dioi ’ Thar - 
jdialcei ). A race of colonists who were planted 
in the cities of Samaria after the captivity of 
the northern kingdom of Israel (Ezr. iv. 9). 
They have not been identified with any cer- 
tainty. Junius and others have found a kind 
of resemblance in name to the Tarpelites in 
the Tapyri (Tawovpol) of Ptolemy (vi. 2, 
§ 6), a tribe of Media who dwelt eastward of Ely- 
mais, but the resemblance is scarcely more than 
apparent. They are called by Strabo Tasvpot (xi. 
514, 515, 520, 523). Others, with as little proba- 
bility, have sought to recognize the Tarpelites in the 
Tarpetes (Top#fr«j, Strab. xi. 495), a Maeotic race. 
In the Peshi to- Syriac the resemblance is greater, for 
they are there called Tarpoy}. Fiirst (llmuhcb.) 
says in no case can Tarpek the country of the Tar- 
pelites, be the Phoenician Tripolis. W. A. W. 


who eat it ; ” rb £«£dri iov, rb Arybperor alpa, +6cipe» 
rbr at ror, aprots U <tjcotoI rove fofterras. 

Comp. lib. xiv. c. 1, $ 6 ; c. 7, § 3. A 
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TARSHISH [prob. furtrr**, 

Dictr.J : [generally] SduuMti [or 0op<m; >*i I*, 
xxiii. K 111 K apx'nMwoi, exe. Alex, 

in Ex. xxiiiii 13. ^aA ktj&wv; I. XX. in U- ii- Hi, 
BdXcuraa'] [in Is. xxiii., lx., li'i., and 

Ex. xxrii. 25, xxx\iii. 13, mare; in K/.. xxvii. 12, 
lien. x. 4). L Hrulahlv Iar- 
(mu«; Gr. T apTTjaatfi- A city ami emjwriuin of 
the I'hu nicians in the M*uth of Spain. In |rsalm 
Ixxii. 10, it seems applied to a large di-tnct of 
country ; jierhap*, to tl.at j(oiti« ii ol Spain which 
was kmmn to the Hebrew a when that p*u!m was 
written. And the word may have leen likewise 
used in this sen*e in Gem x. 4, where KnoUl (, I ol- 
kti toj'it (Ur (it nt m, (nes>en, 1850, nd As*.) ap- 
plies it to the Tuscan*, though he agrees with nearly 
all Hiblieal critics hi regarding it elsewhere as sy- 
nonymous with Tarter us. The ety inulogy is un- 
certain. 

With three exceptions in the l»ook of Qironicles, 
which will |.e noticed separately (see below, No. 2>, 
the following are reference* to all the passages in 
tlie t Md I iMainent, in which the word *• T.<ndii*li *’ 
occurs; commencing witii the passage in the U«ok 
of Jonah, winch shows that it was accessible Irom 
Yapho, Yata. or Jop}»a, a citv of Eldest ine with a 
weli known harbor on the Mediterranean Sea (.Ion. 
i. 3, i\. 2; Hen. x. 4; 1 (’hr. i. 7; I*, ii. Hi* xxui 
1,6,10. 14, lx. U, Ixvi. 10; Jer.x.'J; Ez. xx\ii. 12, 
25, xxxxiii. 13; 1 K. x. 22, xxii. 48 [4Vij ; [in 1 K., 
A. V. I n \KMiihii ;] 1*$. xhiii. 7, ix x it. H>>. < hi 

a resiew of these |ia»sage*, it will le wen that not 
one ot them furnishes direct pmof that Tarshish 
and Tarteasiu were the same cities. Hut their 
identity m remlrrrd highly pro l aide by the follow- 
ing cirvum-tance*. 1st, 1 here u asery ch»w simi- 
larity «*t name Iwtweeti them, Tarte*»us U-ing merely 
Tandnsh in the Aramaic form, as was first jointed 
out by IV-chart (,/VnnVy, hh. ill cap. 7). Thus 
the llcl lew word A*h*/>ur - Assyria, is in the 
Aramaic form Ad<ur, .1 Mi/-, and in tirrek Aruvpia 
fStr.do. x\i. 1, 2', and ' Arvpla (Hion < ass. Iwni. 
26 i — though, a* is well known, the ordinary Grrek 
form w;is ' Aoifvpia. A (fain, the Hebrew word 
ti lth < n, t ran«l.*tr»l in the same form in the A. \ ■ 
of the Old 1 < staim nt, is /in til' in or />f//4»i 01 III 
Aramaic, and Baraeata in Greek, whence al*o Ha- 
tauiAam I .a tin >»rr Koxtortii J.tuutm ( hciu-uctthi 
T<dc,uiin uin el ii i^ihicuw, s. \\.). Moio/U-r, 
there u re numerous china's of the same kind in 
common w<rd«; such as the Aramaic nun end 8, 
(iiwini, which cvrr*-*|«>nds with tlie Hebrew surd 
them- nth; and hi o/» tlie Aramaic Word h*r 
“snow,” which is the same word as the Hcl r*-w 
*ee Gcsennn, t'hr hiui u», p. 1314 . Ami 
it is likely that in w me way winch cannot now le 
explain/*!, the t »r*vk* rcceiusl the word ** lar*hi*h 
fn*m the Ehu-niciant iu a {ruth Aramaic form, just 
as tlie* rroened in that torm many Hebrew letter* 
0 i tlie aJphalwt. 11 m* Last th of landush a would 
naturally rej>re*euted by tlie double $ in the 
<»mk ending, as fne sound and Letter th wras un- 
known to tlw tf'erk language. [Siiiniun.t in ] 
2dh, l here arc'll* to haie been a sj*vi*l reUt.oii 
bet wren lorshidi and lyre, as there was at one 
time 1 et wren 1 artewsus and the Tlucnicisns. In 
Use 2kl ciia|4cr of Isaiah, there is •omethuiif like 

• It U tinalk tr> Ur any str*** on Tarweium CTs^- 

f^isri, whldi ^dianui of Bmmium nun r , was 

a (it* near Oi* t'ulumns of llereules htrplisntM was 

probnM* mu «d by a piawf* to which tw Irfan lo 


- an appeal to Tarshiah to asvrt its itA.'yaAmm (tm 
I the notes of Hosemniiller. tirwuuu and l.sul. .« 
rate 18i. And Arrian ■ /v ,i,V* •*.» 

10, § 3) expressly states tint Taite**u» aw !■ , .*<*d 
or colonized by tlie I’hrvnicUna, s\y u j. f ^ 

KTtaua i] Taprrjaaos. It ha* let-n *. i : .i 

this is a mistake on the jart of Arr-n., w 
| lfiodorm (xxsi. 14) represent* llm /ii s* 

I in^ tlie llterians and J utrfurht, siudi t. *• 

| thought to imply that the Latter wctc r,*a l‘.u-u 
cians. Hut it is to le rriiieml^nd tb»t tl^rw rm 
rner in lli$|ania Ha tu*a cab**i 1 arirwuv . * as 

a city of that name ‘>tral*\ ii«. 14^ . si -1 it i. ry 

easily haie leen the case that tn.es wb.- 1. ..«« t « 
its Ismks may ha\t U*en cab«*l 1 art <**«..****. *' n.*y 

ha\e leen mentioned under thi* i.an*e. as <,r r-ai^d 

by Hamilcar. Mill, tins wot.hi It (<*r o / .- 

pitible with tlie fact, that tnc I’ho me; »i • r*u - 
hdied there a factory or settlement ra*.ni t ar enas, 
.winch had dominion fur a wink- i>\er iIjw I. pitt .1 
territory. It is to le l/ome in mind. U« mw. u.a» 
Arrian, who must pronounced on th* wi, W u 
le a judicious writer, had access to tin- »m.. 

1 Menander of Kphesus, who trandaU.l »>ni e Uj* 
Tyrian archites into Greek plu*rj b* A*t ix ii. 
§ 2). and it ma> l*e jiresuii e*l Arrian cr-t 
I lh<.»!*e writings when lie underi«»>k to '.-nr * ac- 

count of l yre, in reference to its <tlri r_»ir*J * * jt 
I hy Alexander, in connection with which be 
Ins statement re*jiccting Iaite*»u*. 

3dlv. Tlie articles which Tar*h:*h is v » 

tlie prophet Kzekiel to hme *up| nrd to Tyre sit 
precisely *uch as we know through cii**i. si wr urs 
to hate Ua-n pr«*iuttioni of the >jcti .*h 1‘cr .r » k 
I j-ekn l t|ecdie* siher, m>n, lead ai d tin < fa, xxtrn 
12‘, anil 111 reifanl c-ach of the*** met *1* m c- «v- 
ntvt***l with .'''lain, there are the t> / w ,r.g i*. 
thorities. Ai to sihrr, Ih*l«m*. who % 
*[M-ak* of Spain as |sr**e**m^ tin* n^toi ir '•* 
flrjlctt abuinlaiice and of (he i;r*-alrwl 

ti wA(i<rror aoi nd.K\t<r^aw . arsi pv 
ticul irlt Kit ntmtis that the l*h«i » i. ;ai • r. sk a 
ifreat profit fit this metal, and r>lai .i«t e*l #i 

in Spun on its account, at a time wl m n*.b# 
of working it was tmknown to tl*e r p 

Ari*fi>t. dt Mimhil.c. 135, 87 1 IT « i* /rii*'- 
by l'hny, who says (//**( A <rf m,.i i , - ti 

geiitum n p-i itnr — in lT»|«n u pm. J * . n. u 

, qu*Mjue in atrnh solo, atque cti.im m> i • *: ■ • , sx«£ 
he pr»*^*e*l* t*» sat that when-trr « i*r o n * n 
found, another tem it found not tar ort it 

garrf to iron and lead, I’hnt *at », *• n ^ts” * S. 

/« » # ». » ns, argei.ti. awn tota fo^n.e H.*:s m 
*cat*-t ” <//■>/ ,V"f, iii. 4 f. And as to le**t t c* 
e*javi kilt . tins is to true rtm at | re*an.l, l.al a 
wnl»r on Mines and Mining in th» U*t r» t. * 
the t rif'i^c. /ti it m roc », p. 242, »l he* a* f , • ■« 

•• S|ain |«osses.se* nuimnu* std td-.i' « 
iiui.es. Ihe most imjsiriant are tl.-se *4 lan***^ 
whn h are situate*! to the east (d lUi»m resr **w 
1 >mrra Morenx Pier hate lw*-n !•>■ f 
slid |irrln|s in* known m titer* I fe'-f i* inii.rei .1 •» 
inh m hail at this" Ami. LttiU >n rerar-J t* 

tin, the troile of Tar*!ii«h in tin* lortai l* f«or *r" 

ftignihcaiit, and taken m c*.f»j.i».< te>n with »,i. ,tcn 
of name and other circum»t snnet aj-*-» fr 
ti*nrl, ts reason at ly conc.uute a* to its idet-tjff* 

pnbblus, Ut 94 Th* e4 e*wa i 

•rarreU ha** bfttl WJ far Croat Um ftor UrWW 

| umniortutn of Oarlka^w. 
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with Tartesaoa. For even now the countries in 
Europe, or ou the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
where tin is found are very few: and in reference 
to ancient times, it would be difficult to name any 
such countries except Iberia or Spain, Lusitania, 
which was somewhat less in extent than Portugal, 
sod Cornwall in Great Britain. Now if the Phoe- 
nicians, for purposes of trade, really made coasting 
voyages on the Atlantic Ocean as far os to Great 
Britain, no emporium was more favorably situated 
for such voyages than Tartessus. If, however, in 
accordance with the views of Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, it is deemed unlikely that Phoenician ships 
made such distant voyages (Historical Survty of 
Utt Astronomy of tf t e Ancients , p. 456), it may be 
added, that it is improbable, and not to be admitted 
as a fact without distinct proof, that nearly 600 
yean before Christ, when Ezekiel wrote his proph- 
ecy against Tyre, they should 'have supplied the 
nations oo the shores of the Mediterranean with 
British tin obtained by the mouths of tbe Rhone. 
Diodorus indeed meat ions (v. 38), that in his time 
tin was imported into Gaul from Britain, and was 
then conveyed on horseback by traders across Gaul 
to M-trlm. and the Roman colony of Narbo. But 
it would be a very different thing to assume that 
this was tbe case so many centuries earlier, when 
Rome, at that time a small and insignificant town, 
did not possess a foot of land in Gaul; and when, 
according to the received systems of chronology', the 
settlement of Massilia had only just been founded 
by the Phocseans. As countries then from which 
Tanhish was likely to obtain its tin, there remain 
only Lusitania and Spain. And in regard to both 
sf these, the evidence of Pliny the Elder at a time 
when they were flourishing provinces of tbe Roman 
empire, remains ou record to show that tin was 
found in each of them (Hist. Nat xxxiv. 47). After 
mentwning that them were two kinds of lead, 
namely, blade lead and white lead, the latter of 
which waa called “Coasiteroe ” by the Greeks, and 
was fabulously reported to be obtained in islands of 
the Atlantic Sea, Pliny proceeds to say, “ Nunc cer- 
ium eat in LusitaniA gigui, et in GalbeciA; ” and 
he gees on to describe where it is found, and the 
node of extracting it (compare Pliny himself, iv. 
44, sod Diodorus, L c. as to tin in Spain). It may 
be added that Strabo, on the authority of Posei- 
douins, bad made previously a similar statement 
(to. 147), though fully aware that in his time tin 
was likewise brought to the Mediterranean, through 
Gaul by Maasilia, from tbe supposed Cassiterides or 
Tin Islands. Moreover, as confirming the state- 
ment of Strabo and Pliny, tin mines now actually 
exist in Portugal; both in parts which belonged 
to socient Lusitania, and in a district which formed 
part of aucient GalbecU.® And it is to be borne in 
mind that Seville on the Guadalquivir, which has 
free communication with the sea, is only about 80 
miles distant from the Portuguese frontier. 

Subsequently, when Tyre lost its independence, 
Che relation between it and Tarahish was probably 
altered, and for a while, tbe exhortation of Isaiah 
(xxm. 10) may have been realized by the inhabitants 
pswuug through their land, free as a river. This 
mdspeodenoc of Tarahish, combined with the over- 
shadowing growth of the Carthaginian power, 
would explain why in after times the learned Jews 
not seem to have known where Tarshish was. 

• Kamely, In tbe provinces of Porto, Beira, and 
fo» pan. Specimens were In the International Bx- 
ttttttoa of 1803. I 
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Thus, although in the Septnagint translation of 
the Pentateuch tbe Hebrew word was as closely 
followed as it could be in Greek (Bdpaeis , in which 

tbe 0 is merely H without a point, and ct is equiv- 
alent to I, according to the pronunciation in modern 
Greek), the Septuagint translators of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel translate tbe word by 44 Carthage ” and 
44 the Carthaginians ” (Is. xxiii. 1, 10, 14; Ea. 
xxvii. 12, xxxviii. 13); and in the Taigum of the 
book of Kings and of Jeremiah, it is translated 
* 4 Africa/* as is pointed out by Geseuius (1 K. xxii. 
48; Jer. x. 9). In one passage of the Septuagint 
(Is. ii. 16), and in others of the Targuin, the word 
is translated sea ; which receives apparently some 
countenance from Jerome, in a note on Is. ii. 16, 
wherein he states that the Hebrews believe that 
Thareis is the name of the sea in their own lan- 
guage. And Josephus, misled, apparently, by the 
Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch, which he 
misinterpreted, regarded Thareis as Tarsus in Cilicia 
(Ant. i. 6, § 1), in which he was followed by other 
Jews, and (using Tarsus in the sense of all Cilicia) 
by one learned writer in modern times. See Hart- 
mann's Aufldarunyen uber Asien. , vol i. p. 69, as 
quoted by Winer, s. v. 

It tallies with the ignorance of the Jews respect- 
ing Tarshish, and helps to account for it, that In 
Strabo's time the emporium of Tartessus had long 
ceased to exist, and its precise site had become a 
subject of dispute. In the absence of positive proof, 
we may acquiesce in the statement of Strabo (iii. 
148), that the river Bretis (now the Guadal- 
quivir) was formerly called Tartessus, that the city 
Tartessus was situated between the two arms by 
which the river flowed into the sea, and that the 
adjoining country was called Tartemis. But there 
were two other cities which some deemed to hare 
been Tartessus ; one, Gadir, or Gadira (Cadis) 
(Sallust, Fraym. lib. ii.; Pliny, Hist. Nat. iv. 86, 
and Avienus, DescripL Orb. Terr. p. 614); and 
the other, Cartels, in the bay of Gibraltar (Strabo, 
iii. 151; Ptolem., ii. 4; Pliny, iii. 3; Mela, ii. 6). 
Of the three, Carteia, which lias found a learned 
supporter at the present day (Erech and Gruber's 
Encyclop&die , g. v.), seems to have the weakest 
claims, for in the earliest Greek proee work extant, 
Tartessus is placed beyond the Columns of Hercules 
(Herodotus, iv. 152); and in a still earlier fragment 
of Stesicborus (Strabo, iii. 148), mention is made 
of the river Tartessus, whereas there is no stream 
near Carteia ( = El Roccadillo) which deserves to 
be called more than a rivulet. Strictly speaking, 
the same objection would apply to Gadir; but, for 
poetical uses, the Guadalquivir, which is only 20 
miles distant, would be sufficiently near. It was, 
perhaps, in reference to the claim of Gadir that 
Cicero, in a letter to Atticus (vii. 3), jocosely calls 
Balbus, a native of that town, 44 Tartessium is turn 
tuuru.” But Tartessius was, likewise, used by 
poets to expires the extreme west where the ran 
set (Ovid, Metam. xiv. 416; Siliua Italicus, x. 
358; compare SiL Ital. iii. 399). 

Literature. — For Tarshish, see Bochart, Phaleg, 
lib. iii. cap. 7; Winer, Biblisches Bealtcdrterbmck, 
s. v.; and Geseuius, Thesaurus Liny. Hebr. et 
Chaid. a. v. For Tartessus, see a learned Paper ot 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Notes and Queries , 2d 
Series, vol. vii. pp. 189-191. 

2. If the book of Chronicles is to be followed, 
there would seem to have been a Tanhirh, aoeea* 
tibia from tbe Red Sea, in addition to the Tanhiafc 
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of the ecuth of Spain. Thus, with regard to the 
ships of Tarshish, which Jeboshaphat caused to be 
constructed at Ezion-geber on the JLlanitic Gulf of 
the Ited Sea (1 K. xxii. 48), it is said in the 
Chronicles (2 Chr. xx. 36) that the}' were made to 
go to Tarshish; and in like manner the navy of 
ships which Solomon had previously made in Ezion- 
geber (1 K. ix. 26) is said in the Chronicles 
(2 Chr. ix. 21) to have gone to Tarshish with the 
sen ants of Hiram. It is not to be supposed that 
the author of these passages in the Chronicles con- 
templated a voyage to Tarshish in ti.e south of 
Spain by going round what has since i>een called 
the Cape of Good Hope. Sir G. Comewall Lewis 
(A "otrs and Hurries, 2d series, vol. vi. pp. 61-64, 
81-83) has shown reasons tj doubt whether the 
circumnavigation of Africa was ever effected by the 
Phoenicians, even in the celebrated voyage which 
Herodotus says (iv. 42) they made by Neco'a orders; 
but at any rate it cannot l>e seriously supposed 
that, according to the Chronicles, this great voyage 
was regularly accomplished once in three years in 
the reign of Solomon. Keil supposes that the 
vessels built at Ezion-geber, as mentioned in 1 K. 
xxii. 49, 60, were really destined for the trade to 
Tarshish in Spain, but that they were intended to 
be transported across the isthmus of Suez, and to be 
bunched in one of the havens of Palestine on the 
Mediterranean Sea. (See bis Notes ad locum , 
Engl, transl.) But this seems improbable; and 
the two alternatives from which selection should be 
made seem to be, 1st, that there were two emporia 
or districts called Tarshish, namely, one in the south 
id Spain, and one in the Indiau Ocean; or, 2dly, 
that the compiler of the Chronicles, misapprehend- 
ing the expression “ships of Tarshish,'’ supposed 
that they meant ships destined to go to Tarshish; 
whereas, although this was the original meaning, 
the words had come to signify large 0 Phoenician 
•hips, of a particular size and description, destined 
far long voyages, just as in English “ East India- 
man ” was a general name given to vessels, some 
of which were not intended to go to India at all. 
The first alternative was adopted by Dochart, Pha- 
leg , lib. iii. c. 7, and has probably l>een the ordinary 
view of those who have perceived a difficulty in the 
passages of the Chronicles; but the second, which 
was first suggested by Vitringa, has been adopted 
by the ncutest Biblical critics of our own time, 
such as De Wette, Ind'oducdon to (he Old Testa- 
ment, Parker's translation, Boston, 1843, p. 267, 
vol. ii.; Winer, Biblisches Reahcortei'buch , s. v.; 
Gesenius, Thesaurus Lingua lieb. tt Chald . s. v., 
and Ewald, Geschuhte des Volkes Israel , vol. iii. 
1st ed. p. 76; and is acknowledged by Movers, 
Ueber <tie biU, Cttronik, 1834, 264, and Havemick, 
. SjKiirlU F.inLitung in das Alte Testament , 1839, 
vol. ii. p. 237. This alternative is in itself by for 
the most probable, and ought not to occasion sny 
surprise. The compiler of the Chronicles, who 
probably lived in the time of Alexander’s succes- 
sors, had the hook of Kings before him, and in 
copying its accounts, occasionally used later and 
more common words for words older and more un- 
usual (De Wette, l. c. p. 266). It is probable that 
during the Persian domination Tartewus was iu- 


• Sir Kmereon Tenoral hss pointed out sod trans- 
lated a very instructive passage in Xenophon, (Eeonom . 
sap. vlii , in which there is a detailed description of a 
targe Phoenician veseel, rb peya » Aotor rb +oirurev. 

This teems to have struck Xeuophon with the ami 
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dependent (Herodotus L 163); at any rsta, ehre 
first visited by the Greeks, it appears to hare had 
its own kings. It is not, therefore, by my mmmt 
unnatural that the old trade of the I’Wt'raw 
with Tarshish had ceased to be understand . rad 
the compiler of the Chronicles, when he read <4 
** ships of Tarshish,” presuming, as a mu’er «* 
course, that they were destined for Tarvh.*i. aa> 
suited, as he thought, the convenience ut ms nwsm 
by inserting the explanation as pen of the text. 

Although, however, the point to whirl} the (bat 
of Solomon and Hiram went once in three mn < A 
not bear the name of Tarshish, the bm 

arises of what that point was, however 4 tw 
called? And the reasonable answer smnt u ** 
Jndri, or the Indian islands. This is sfo-wn m l* 
nature of the imports with which the dm mar'-u. 
which are specified as “gold, silver. n«ev. ape*, 
and fitnowks ” (1 K. x. 22b TW pwl s.»gt* 
possibly have been obtained from Afros, « i a 
Ophir in Arabia [OpiiikJ, and the iurv rad **• 
apes might likewise have been imported f v '«- 
Africa; but the peacocks point conrlusiveh, mn t** 
Africa, but to India. One of the English tr*r«ra 
tors of Cuvier’s Animal Kin^lom, bevlon, 1*2*. 
vol. viii. p. 136, says, in reference to this Kr*j 
u It has long since leen decided that India was ttt 
cradle of the peacock. It is in the ciFintnes 
Southern Asia, and the vast arrhipeUgu of the 
Eastern Ocean, that this bird appears U> hare fad 
its dwelling, and to live in a state of freedom. AJ 
travellers who have visited these countries mats 
mention of these birds. Thereout cscuoslnd 
great numbers of them in the province of Guzanft: 
Tavernier throughout all India, and Hayrard is lbs 
neigiitiorbood of Calcutta. Labtllaniirfw Ins as 
that peacocks are common in the island of Java. * 
To tliis may he added the statement Sa VTiuim 
.lardiue, Naturalist's Library, vol. xx. p. 147 
There are only two species “ known ; loth mhaM 
the continent and islands of India ” — *• that ths 
mention of the peacock seems to excl.sie the pore 
bility of the voyage having been to Vfrsra. Mr 
Crawfurd, indeed, in hi* excellent Ahac. *, ■ re /be* 
donor y of the lutiinn Islands, p. 3 HI, riM* — s re 
opinion that the buds are more likely to have bare 
parrots than peacocks ; and he ol jerts to the pre- 
cock, that, independent of its great sue, it s 4 
delicate constitution, which would make it nearly 
impossible to convey it in small ve st Is and M a 
long sea voyage. It is proper, however, to oareu*. 
on the authority of Mr. Gould, whose if m id 
works on birds are so well known, that the prersc* 
is hr no means a bird of delicate couslita' *. n. and 
that it would bear a sea voyage very writ Mr 
Gould observes that it might he easily fed d nn ag s 
long voyage, as it lives on grain ; and that rt wvifcl 
merely have been necessary, in order to krey a ■ 
a cage, to hare cut off its train : wl.ich. it ah w 
observed, foils off of itself, and is naturally marred 
once a year. 

The inference to be drawn from the imparts t— 
of peacocks b confirmed by the Hebrew oarer ft* 
the ape and the peacock. Neither of there asrere 
b of Hebrew, or even Sbetaiiic origin; sad re* 
points to India.* Thus the Hebrew ward for sp* ■ 


kind of ad mi ration which ever y mm foot whs W 
comes acquainted for the fin* tires with the reread 
meats of ao fongUsh eve n if war, are ^va 
tmnntea, 8th sd. •- v. r Tarshish. M 

* Tbs word " «Jkrw4*S«iw ” - Ivvry. » 4fer«re 
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Kipk, while the Sanskrit word is kapi (see Gese- 
bos and Hirst, i. r , and Max Muller, On the Sci- 
ence of Language, p. 190). Again, the Hebrew 
tord for peacock is tukki , which cannot be ex- 
plained in Hebrew, but is akin to tuka in the Tamil 
ULguage, in which it is likewise capable of expla- 
nation. I bus, the Rev. Dr. R. Caldwell, than whom 
there is no greater Authority on the Tamil language, 
«ritrs as toUows from Palamcottab, Madras, June 
li 1862: ** Tt ka “ is a well recognized Tamil word 
fur peacock, though now used only in poetry. The 
Sanskrit sikki refers to the peculiar crest of the 
fejcwk. and means (avis) cristate; tile Tamil tdka 
kUt-. to the other and still more marked peculiarity 
• f the peacock, it* tail (<‘. e. its train), and means 
■f rlt) catttitte. The Tamil tuka signifies, accord- 
ii ' to tlie dictionaries, ‘ plumage, the peacock's tail, 
Lr peacock, the end of a skirt, a flag, and, lastly, a 
vwnan ’ (a comparison of gayly-dressed women with 
prjcock* being implied). The explanation of all 
these meanings is, that tdka literally means that 
which bangs — a hanging. Hence lokhai , another 
firm of the same word in provincial use in Tamil 
Iiee a bo the tof/ai of Ridiger in Gesenius's The- 
( vntA, p. l. F 02\ means ‘skirt,’ and in Telugu, 
fc’bi means a tail.” It is to be observed, however, 
that, if there was any positive evidence of the 
wage having been to Africa, the Indian origin of 
the Hebrew name for ape and peacock would not be 
of much weight, as it cannot be proved that the 
Hebrews firvt became acquainted with the names of 
these animals through Solomon's naval expeditions 
fro oi Ezion-geber. Still, this Indian origin of 
those names must be regarded as important in the 
absence of any evidence in favor of Africa, and in 
conjunction with the fact that the peacock is an 
Indian and not an African bird.* 

It is only to be added, that there are not suf- 
ficient data for determining what were the ports in 
India or the Indian islands which were reached by 
the fleet of Hiram and Solomon. Sir Emerson 
Tennent has made a suggestion of Point de GaUe % 
in Ion, on the ground that from three centuries 
before the Christian era there is one unbroken 
chain of evidence down to the present time, to 
prove that it was the grand emporium for the com- 
mence of all nations east of the Red Sea. [See 
article TaraiiisH, above,] But however reasonable 
this suggestion may be, it can only be received as 
s pure conjecture, inasmuch as there is no evidence 
that any emporium at all was in existence at the 
Print die (ialle 700 years earlier. It can scarcely 
be doubted that there will always henceforth be an 
rnpnriuru at Singapore; and it might seem a spot 
marked out by nature for the commerce of nations : 
%H we know how fallacious it would be, under any 
r n-mn stances, to argue 2,000 years hence that it 
n.oat have been a great emporium in the twelfth 
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century, or even previous to the nineteenth century, 
of the Christian era. E. T. 

* In addition to the two cities in the extreme 
East and West, there were others called Tarshish. 
One of these, Tarsus of Cilicia, has a fair claim to 
recognition as mentioned in the O. T. as well as 
the N. T. That the name is the same is shown on 

the one hand by the Sept, rendering of 
in Gen. x. 4, Jon. L 3, Bdpot »s, and by the same 
rendering by other Greek interpreters in other 
passages (Is. ii. 16, xxiii. 10; Ez. xxxviii. 13); and 
on the other hand, by the fact that in the N. T. 
the Greek Tap<r6s is uniformly rendered in the 
ancient Syriac of Acts ix. XI, 30, xi. 25, xxi. 39, 
•* 

xxii. 3, xCCQJOOi-^, and in the modern Hebrew 

tthttTin. Now Tarsus of Cilicia is said to have 

l>een founded by the Assyrian king Sordanapalus 
(Smith's Diet, of Greek ami Rum. Geogr. s. v.), 
and therefore in the time of Jonah would naturally 
have been in active communication with Nineveh. 
If then we may suppose Tarsus of Cilicia to 1« the 
Tarshish of the l*>ok of Jonah, we readily see how 
the prophet might have found at Joppa a vessel 
bound for this port. The prophet's story, carried 
by the ship’s crew to Tarsus, would thence have 
gone on before him to Niueveh, and would have 
prepared the city to receive his preaching. It is 
interesting to think of this city as thus possibly 
connected with the ancient prophet sent to the 
heathen, and with the Christian Apostle sent to the 
Gentiles. 0 F. G. 

TARSUS (T ap<r6s)‘ The chief town of Oiu 
cia, “ no mean city ” in other respects, but illu* 
trious to all time as the birthplace and early 
residence of the Apostle Paul (Acts ix. 11, xxi. 
39, xxii. 3). It is simply In this point of view that 
the place is mentioned in the three passages just 
referred to. And the only other passages in which 
the name occurs are Acts ix. 30 and xi. 25, which 
give the limits of that residence in his native town 
which succeeded the first visit to Jerusalem after 
his conversion, and preceded his active ministerial 
work at Antioch and elsewhere (compare Acts xxii. 
21 and Gal. i. 21). Though Tarsus, however, is 
not actually mentioned elsewhere, there is little 
doubt that St Paul was there at the beginning of 
bis second and third missionary journeys (Acts xv 
41, xviii. 23). 

Even in the flourishing period of Greek history 
it was a city of some considerable consequence (Xen. 
Anab. i. 2, § 23). After Alexander's conquests had 
swept this way (Q. Curt. iii. 5), and the Seleucid 
kingdom was established at Antioch, Tarsus usually 
belonged to that kingdom, though for a time it was 
under the Ptolemies. In the civil wars of Rome 


anally regarded as of Indian origin, ” Ibha ” being 
in Sanskrit, r elephant” But " shenhabbira," or 
” ibeohavim,” a# the word would be without points, 
a n o whe r e use d for ivory except in connection with 
Oris voyage, the usual word for ivory being then by 
Ait The conjecture of Rod i per in Gesenius's The- 
wm, *. v. la very probable, that the correct reeding 

uraarr 3tr, ivory (and) ebony «shen habnhn, 
vfcfah Is remarkably confirmed by a passage in Kse- 
ktoi (mil. 15t where he speaks of the men of Dedan 
Mg brought to Tyrs horns of ivory and ebony. 


a The Greek# received the peacock through the 
Persians, as i« shown by the Greek name ta5s, to**, 
which is nearly identical with the Persian name tails. 


Ln 


Lb. 


The fact that the peacock is mentioned 


for the first time in Aristophanes, Ares, 102, 269 (being 
unknown to the Homeric poems), agrees with this 
Persian origin. 

h • When it is said (2 Chr. Ix. 21) that w once every 
three years came the ships of Tarshish,” It is fairly 
implied that the length of a voyage corresponded In 
some measure with the interval of time at which it 
was repeated. This accords very well with a Tars h lab 
in India, but not with a Tarshish In Spain. V. O. 
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II took Cesar's side, and on the occasion of a visit 
from him had its name changed to Juliopolis (Css. 
Bell. Alex. 66; Dion Cass, xlvii. 26). Augustus 
made it a “ free city." We are not to suppose 
3hat St Paul had, or could have, his Homan citizen- 
ship from this circumstance, nor would it he neces- 
sary to mention this, but that many respectable 
commentator* have falleu into this error. We 
ought to note, on the other hand, the circumstances 
in the social state of Tarsus, which had, or may l>e 
conceived to have had, an influence on the Apostle's 
training and character. It a as renowned as a 
place of education under the early Homan emperors. 
Strabo compares it in this respect to Athens aud 


Alexandria, giving, as regards the zeal far ban 
showed by the residents, the preferwoe to Tm 
(xiv. 673). Some eminent Stoics midrd bn, 
among others Atbenodonis. the tutor U \crsta, 
and Nestor, the tutor of Til’erius. Tar»ui wm 
a place of much commerce, and St. Ba*ii *• 
it as a point of union for Syrians, ('ll.*.* v 1 m-x- 
iaus, and Cappadocians (Basil, A.p. Am*** -•« 

Alpisc . ). 

Tarsus was situated in a wide and 6m t j * 
on the banks of the Csdnu*. the water* >f •: ♦ 
are famous for the dangerous frier m gbt * t »- 
ander when bathing, and for the meet.* g of \* • » 

and Cleopatra. This part of < lU-ia was • . 



Tarsus. 


In Roman times by good roads, especially one cross- 
ing the Tarsus northwards by the “ Cilician Gates" 
to the neighborhood of Lystra and Iconium, the 
other joining Tarsus with Antioch, and passing 
eastwards by the “ A man i an ” and “ Syrian Gates." 
No ruins of any importance remain. The following 



Coin of Tarsus. 


authorities may be consulted: Belley in voL xxrii. 
of the Acn*l> mie ties Inscript. ; Beaufort’s Kara - 
nwinifl, p. 275; l^eake's Asia J/i/ior, p. 214; 
Barker's Lares and Pctiates , pp. 31, 173, 187. 

J. S. II. 

TARTAR (prrn [»« twlow) : SafOiK ■■ 
Thnrtliac). One of tfae gods of the Avite, or Av- 
rite, colonists who were planted iu the cities of 


Samaria after the removal of the Uie * 
m.-tneser (2 K. xvii. 31). Accord. ng to K** « 

tradition, Tartak is said Co bate teen ».«■%• . «*. 
under the form of an ass v Talm. 1UU > * 

fol. 63 6). From this it has he**n cv* »- 1 r»» 
this idol was the Kgyptian h}»!^ t«.i t* a 
the hieroglyphics the ass is the t I 

it was so far from leing regarded as ar • r->* ■ 
worship, that it was considered atmdutriT * -*-* 
(Plut. Is. et Os. c. 14). A Fenuo w l‘* - 
origin has been suggested for Tartaa. »r«>.n£ ^ - 
which it signifies either *• intense ditto—, ■* 
“hero of darkness," or the underw.oi. a -i a 
perhaps some planet of iU-ltn*k as ^s: jx .» Mje* 
(Gas . Thcs.x Fumt, i. Dae < arc&rjk*. 

a warlike race on the Persian Gulf. •»«-*.*“ ; rt 
Man alone of all the gods, and varr’f.^d as us 
in his honor (Strabo, xv. 727 ’. I\rtx?a m-m 
trace of this worship may have given na 
Jewish tradition. W. X W 

TARTAN ()^^n [«■ brln] : 

[Vat Sartar]. toriBn : [in la-. Vat 1 -■ •- On- 
Nodar :] Thnrthan ), which occurs ah m t k 
xriii. 17, and Is. xx. 1, has been gmcraJt nisr w d 
as a proper name. (Geaen. Lex. Hr * a » H 

Hr dtrorterlmcM ; K'tto ftihL <y» p**, •* 
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Wberaaumee, od account of the identity of name, 
that the tame person is intended in the two places. 
Kitto, with more caution, notes that this is uncer- 
tain. Recent discoveries make it probable that in 
Tartan, as in Rabsaris and Rabshakeh, we have not 
a proper name at all, but a title or official designa- 
tion. like Uharaoh or Surena. a The Assyrian Tar- 
tan is a general, or commander-in-chief. It seems 
is if the Greek translator of 2 Kings had an inkling 
of the truth, and therefore prefixed the article to 
all three names (dr«<rr«iAe (iacrtKtbs *A crcrupltvv 
r 4 r Sap$h y itcd rbv *Pa<pU ( V) seal rbv ‘Pa \f/d- 
rqv Tpbs t by &atnA*a *E (tic'iav), which he very 
txreh prefixes to the names of persons where they 
ire first mentioned. 

If this Ije the true account of the term Tartan , 
•e must understand m 2 K. xviii. 17, that Sen- 
nacherib sent 44 a general,’’ together with his 44 chief 
"amueh ” and 44 chief cup-l»earer,” on an embassy 
to Hezekiah, and in Is. xx. 1 that 44 a general ” — 
probably a different person — was employed by 
hargon against Ashdod, and succeeded in taking 
the city. G. R. 

TAT'NAI [2 ay 1. J O3-R-0 [perh. gift] : 
Oariavdi; [Vat. Savavai, Savdavas, Tav€avai\\ 
Alex. &a$$c tvaij [Oadffoyofr:] Thathnnni : Si- 

»onU, (iesenius, Fiirst), Satrap (HnQ) of the prov- 
ince west of the Euphrates in the time of Darius 
ILsUspL and Zerubbabel (Ezr. v. 3, fi, vi. 6, 1*1). 
[Shktiiar-Boznai.] 'll»e name is thought to be 
1’enian. A. C. H. 

• TAU or TAV, one of the Hebrew letters. 
[Writixo.] H. 

TAVERNS, THE THREE. [Three 
Tavkrxs.] 

TAXES. In the history of Israel, as of other 
oaikms, the student who desires to form a just 
ertimate of the social condition of the people must 
take into account the taxes which they bad to pay. 
According as these are light or heavy may vary the 
happiness and prosperity of a nation. To them, 
though lying in the background of history, may 
he traced, as to the true motive-power, many 
political revolutions. Within the limits of the 
pwwnt article, it will not be possible to do more 
than indicate the extent and form of taxation in 
the leveral periods of Jewish history and its influ- 
ence on tlie life of the people. 

I. Under the Judges, according to the theocratic 
twernment contemplated by the law, the only pay- 
ments obligatory upon the people as of permanent 
obligation were the Tithes, the Fikst F he its, 
A* Keukmption-money of the first-born, and 
<*W offerings as belonging to special occasions 
[htir>rs]. The payment by each Israelite of the 
kdf-*hekel as 44 a tenement -money,” for the service 
°f the Taliernacle. on taking the census of the people 
'Kx. xxx. 13), does not appear to have had the 
•hancter of a recurring tax, but to have been sup- 
|Vn*titary to the free-will offerings of Ex. xxv. 
1-7. levied for the one purpose of the construction 
•* the sacred tent. In later times, indeed, after the 
wrtum from Babylon, there was an annual payment 


• Samis, the Parthian term for " a general,” was 
mistaken for a proper name by the classical 
(Strab. xvi. 1 , § 23 ; Appian, &U. Parth. p. 
>«: Won Cass. xl. 16; Plut Oass p. 561, E, etc.) ' 
TVuus is the first au’bor who seems to be aware that 
title (A»a. vi. 42). I 
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for maintaining the fabric and services of the 
Temple; but the foot that this begins by the vol- 
untary compact to pay one third of a shekel (Neh 
x. 32) shows that till then there was no such pay- 
ment recognized as necessary. A little later the 
third became a half, and under the name of the 
didrachma (Matt. xvii. 24) was paid by every Jew, 
in whatever part of the world he might l>e living 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 9, § 1). Large sums were thus 
collected in Babylon and other eastern cities, and 
were sent to Jerusalem under a special escort (Jos. 
Ant. 1. c. ; Cic. pt'o Flacc. c. 28). We have no 
trace of any further taxation than this during the 
period of the Judges. It was not in itself heavy: 
it was lightened by the feeling that it was paid as 
[ a religious act. In return for it the people secured 
the celebration of their worship, and the presence 
among them of a body of men acting more or less 
efficiently as priests, judges, teachers, perhaps also 
as physicians. [Priests.] We caunot wonder 
that the people should afterwards look back to the 
good old days when they bad beeu so lightly bur- 
dened. 

II. The kingdom, with its centralized govern- 
ment and greater magnificence, involved, of course, 
a larger expenditure, and therefore a heavier taxa- 
tion. This may have come, during the long his- 
tory of the monarchy, in many different forms, 
according to the financial necessities of the times. 
The chief burdens appear to have been: (I.) A tithe 
of the produce both of the soil and of live stock, 
making, together with the ecclesiastical tithe, 20 
per cent, on incomes of this nature (1 Sam. viii. 
15, 17). (2.) Forced military service for a month 

every year (1 Sam. viii. 12; 1 K. ix. 22; 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 1). (3.) Gifts to the king, theoretically free, 
like the old Benevolences of English taxation, but 
expected as a thing of course, at the commence- 
ment of a reign (1 Sam. x. 27) or in time of war 
(comp, the gifts of Jesse, 1 Sam. xvi. 20, xvii. 18). 
In the case of subject -princes the gifts, still made 
in kiud, armor, horses, gold, silver, etc., appear to 
have been regularly assessed (1 K. x. 25; 2 Chr. 
ix. 24). Whether this was ever the case with the 
presents from Israelite subjects must remain uncer- 
tain. (4.) Import duties, chiefly on the produce 
of the spice districts of Arabia (1 K. x. 15). (5.) 

The monopoly of certain branches of commerce, as, 
for example, that of gold (1 K ix. 28, xxii. 48), 
tine linen or byssus from Egypt (1 K. x. 28), and 
horses (ibvl. ver. 20). (6.) The appropriation to 

the king's use of the early crop of hav (Am. vii. 1). 
This may, however, have been peculiar to the 
northern kingdom or occasioned by a special emer- 
gency (Ewald, Pmph. in loc.). 6 

It is obvious that burdens such as these, coming 
upon a people previously unaccustomed to them, 
must have been almost intolerable. Even under 
Saul exemption from taxes is looked on as a 
sufficient reward for great military services (1 
Sam. xvii. 25). Under the outward splendor and 
prosperity of the reign of Solomon there lay the 
deep discontent of an over-taxed people, and it 
contributed largely to the revolution that followed. 
The people complain not of Solomon’s idolatry 
but of their taxes (l K. xii. 4). Of all the king'f 
officers he whom they bate most is Aik>kam or 


o The history of the drought in the reign of A bob 
(1 K. xviii. 5) shows that in such cases a power like 
this must have been essential to the support of the 
cavaJry of the royal army. 
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Adoxiimm, who was “over the tribute*’ (1 K. 
dL 18). At times, too, in the history of both 
the kingdoms there were special burdens. A trib- 
ute of 50 shekels a head had to be paid by Mena- 
hem to the Assyrian king (2 K. xv. *20), and 
under his successor Hosbea, this assumed tiie form 
of an annual tribute (2 K. xvii. 4; amount not 
stated). After the defeat of Josiah by Pharaoh- 
Necho, in like manner a heavy income-tax had to 
be imposed on the kingdom of Judah to pay the 
tribute demanded by Egypt (2 K. xxiii. 35), and 
the change of masters consequent on the battle of 
Corchemisli brought in this respect no improve- 
ment (.bn*. Ant. x. 9, §§ 1-3). 

III. ruder the Persian empire, the taxes paid 
by the Jews were, in their broad outlines, the 
■une in kind as those of other subject races. The 
financial system which gained for Darius Hystaspis 
the name of the “ shopkeeper king ” UciinjAor, 
Herod, iii. 89), involved the payment by each 
satrap of a fixed sum as the tribute due from his 
province ( Unit . ), and placed him accordingly in the 
position of a pufdicanus, or farmer of the revenue, 
exposed to ail the temptation to extortion and 
tyranny inseparable from such a system. Here, 
accordingly, we get glimpses of taxes of many 
kinds. In Judna, as in other provinces, the in- 
habitants had to provide in kind for the mainte- 
nance of the governor's household (comp, the case 
of Themistocles, Tliuc. i. 138, and Hero*!, i. 192, 

ii. 98), besides a money-payment of 40 shekels a 
day (Neb. v. 14, 15). In Ezr. iv. 13, 20, vii. 24. 
we get a formal enumeration of the three great 

branches of the revenue. (1.) The iT3p, fixed, 
measured payment, probably direct taxation (tiro 
tius). (2.) the excise or octroi on articles 

of consumption (Gesen. s. r.). (3.) H*7. prol>- 

ably the toll payable at bridges, fords, or certain 
stations on the high road. The influence of Ezra 
secured for the whole ecclesiastical order, from the 
priests down to tiie Kethiuim, an immunity from 
all three (Kzr. \ ii. 24); but the burden pressed 
heavily on the great body of the people, and they 
complained bitterly both of this and of the a*y- 
yapijiov, or forced service, to which they and their 
cattle were liable (Nell. ix. 37). They were com- 
pelled to mortgage their vineyards ami fields, bor- 
rowing money at 12 per cent., the interest being 
payable apparently either in money or in kind 
*Neh. v. 1-11). Failing payment, the creditors 
exercised the power (with or without the mitiga- 
tion of the y ear of Jt'iULKK) of seizing the per- 
sons of the debtors and treating them as slaves 
(Nell. v. 5; comp. 2 K. iv. 1). Taxation wa* 
leading at Jerusalem to precisely the same evils as 
those which npjteared from like causes in the earl y 
history of Koine. To this cause may probabh 
be a*eril**d the incomplete payment of tithes or 
offerings at this period (Nth. xiii. 10, 12; Mil. 

iii. 8), and the consequent necessity of a sjieci.il 
poll-tax of the third |*urt of a shekel for the ser- , 
vices ol the Temple (Neh. x. 32). What could Is* 
done to mitigate the evil was done bv Nehemiah, 
but the taxes continued, and oppression and injus- 
tice marked the government of the province accord- 
ing! v ( 1 .cel. v. 8,.' J 

IV. 1‘mier the Fgvptian and Syrian kings the 


e The later date of the book is assumed in this 
rtfareoce. Comp Ecclesiastes. 


taxea paid by tiie Jew* became yet h— hr. He 
“ farming ” system of finance was adopted is to 
worst form. The Persian governor* had had to 
pay a fixed sum into the treasury. Now the tun 
were put up to auction. Tbe contract kiu I* 
those of Phoenicia, Juda-a, Samaria, bad bn •» 
ti mated at about 8.000 talent*. An nnwrrara-sim 
adventurer (e. y. Joseph, under Ptolemy burjsa 
would bid double that sum, and would L‘n p 
down to the province, and by violence and craeCj. 
like tliat of Turkish or Hindoo collectm**, wjsm 
out a large margin of profit for hiiutrii < Jt*. iw. 
xii. 4, § 1-5). 

Under the Syrian kings we meet with an ingsw- 
ious variety of taxation. Direct trdute 
an excise duty on salt, crown-taxes <rr#w*j^ 
golden crowns, or their value, sent yearly tu tkt 
king), one half the produce of fruit trees, <»r* L-nt 
that of com land, a tax of some kind on nUa 
these, as the heaviest burdens, are 
enumerated in the decree* of the two Ikuetrow 
remitting tliem (1 Macc. x. 29, 30, xi. 35 • bus 
after this, however, tiie golden crown a: .1 kvm 
robe continue to be sent tl Ma.r. xiii .** . If 
proposal of the apostate Jason to farm t be rr»^. 
at a rate above the average i4»»*» ub-nt*. «: * 
Jonathan — 1 Macc. xi- 28 — pay* Jiio w.iy m 1 
to pay 150 talents more for a license tc <pr. * 
circus (2 Msec. iv. 9), gives us a gi »j«e si 
another source of revenue. The eien pti v. 
by Antiochus to the priests ami other r. .i 
with the deduction of one third for all tbe re** r.S 
in Jerusalem, was apparently only temp>rary Jj*. 
Ant. xii. 3, § 3). 

V. The pressure of Homan taut!**., if art 
alrsolutely heavier, was proltably n* re g. m 
being more thorough and system uir. u • r* * ► 
tinctively a mark of l*ondage. Tl*e r.i. *.*• 4 
Jerusalem by Pompey was foUiwed in.* trr. 
by the imposition of a tribute, and wit .n. * *f-rt 
time the sum thus taken from the re*, orves U ih 
country amounted to 10,000 talent* J.* .4-*. tv 
4, §§ 4. 5). The decree* of Jiiliu* i ror W> m 
a characteristic desire to iighim the t urd*** t&ae 
pressed upon tbe subjects of tbe repu lir Ii* 
tribute was not to be farmed. It was t»< to sc 
levied at all in the Sabbatic year. « »we I -^rto 
only was demanded in the year that A»*ktw*si J w 
A nt. xiv. 10, §§ 5. til. The people. *t.U u»4er the 
government of llyrranus, were thus pr tortri 
against tlieir own rulers. Tbe struggle <-f tkw 
republican party after live death *4 the Ibrtaf e 
brought fresh burdens ujani tbe whole 4 
and Cassius levied not lew than 7t*» tuit* **f 
Judtea alone. Under II err'd, as iw t r rvi 

from his lavish expenditure m H . gv 

the taxation lecame heavier. Even ip y ear* i 
famine a portion of the produce \4 the • w» 
seize*! for the royal revenue Jo* .4wf. x» . h f 1 . 
and it was not till the dtHH-tei.t 4 the pc*** 
Irecame fomiidaMe that be ustu.lsUiolr ** 
ished this by one tliinl Ju* .4»/. x*. I**. | * :t 
was no wonder that wlten Her**i wt**vd to v.-j a 
new city in Trachouitiv and to attract a (**•—*'*" 
of residents, he found that the nw»t *A* **J 

was to promise immunity fn*ni tain r 1 * * • 

xvii. 2 , § 1), or that mi his death tl*e pn • ■ si 
lie loud in their demands that An Km p •. -f 
release them from their bunierw. cv rnj.A • .*; ww* 
ciallv of the duty levied on *11 nice Ji* t* i*- 
8, § 4). 

When Judies became formally a lb *a 
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toot, tin whole financial system of the Empire came 
aa a natural consequence. The taxes were sys- 
tematically farmed, and the publicans appeared as 
a new corse to the country. [Publicans.] The 
Fortoria were levied at harbors, piers, and the gates 
of cities. These were the WAq of Matt. xvii. 24; 
Rom. xiii. 7. In addition to this there was the 
ripwef or poll-tax (Cod. D. gives iwutt^dXcuor in 
Mvk xii. 151 paid by every Jew, and looked upon, 
for that reason, as the special badge of servitude. 
It was about the lawfulness of this payment that 
the Rabbis disputed, while they were content to 
acquiesce in the payment of the customs (Matt, 
xxii 17; Mark xii. 13; Luke xx. 20). It was 
against this apparently that the struggles of Judas 
of Galilee and his followers were chiefly directed 
(Jos. AM. xviii. 1, § 6; B. J. ii. 8, § 1). United 
with this, as part of the same system, there was 
also, in all probability, a property-tax of some 
kind. Quirinus, after the deposition of Archelaus, 
was sent to Syria to complete the work — begun, 
probably, at the time of our Lord’s birth — of 
valuing and registering property [Cyrenius, Tax- 
ukj], and this would hardly have been necessary 
far a mere poll-tax. The influence of Joazar the 
kigh-priest led the people generally (the followers 
of Judas and the Pharisee Sadduc were the only 
marked exceptions) to acquiesce in this measure 
ad to make the required returns (Jos. ArU. xviii. 
L$ 1); but their discontent still continued, and, 
under Tiberius, they applied for some alleviation 
(Tae. Ann. ii. 42). In addition to these general 
taxes, the inhabitants Of Jerusalem were subject to 
a special house-duty about, this period ; Agrippa, in 
his desire to reward the good-will of the people, re 
nitted it (Jos. AuL xix. 6, § 3). 

It can hardly be doubted that in this, as in most 
other cases, an oppressive taxation tended greatly 
Id demoralize the people. Many of the most glar- 
ing faults of the Jewish character are distinctly 
tncrable to it. The fierce, vindictive cruelty of 
the Galileans, the Zealots, the Sicarii, was its 
natural fruit. It was not the least striking proof 
that the leaching of our Lord and his disciples was 
move than the natural outrush of popular feeling, 
that it sought to raise men to the higher region in 
which all such matters were regarded as things 
indifferent; and, instead of expressing the popular 
impatience of taxation, gave, as the true counsel, 
the precept “ Render unto Caesar the things that 
tie Ctesar's,” 44 tribute to whom tribute is due, 
custom to whom custom.” E. H. P. 

TAXING. I. (7? iixoypatfrf]- (fescriptio, Luke 
ii. 2; profegsio. Acts v. 37) The cognate verb 
ivwypdjpftrfiflu in like manner is rendered by * 4 to 
be taxed” in the A. V., a while the Vulgate em- 
ploys u ut describeretur universns orbis ” in Luke 
ii. 1, and “ ut profiterentur singuli ” in ver. 3. 
Roth the Latin words thus used are found in class- 
ical writers with the meaning of a reg : stration or 
formal return of population or property (Cic. Verr. 
fl. 3, § 47; dr. Off. i. 7; Sueton. Tiber, p. 30). 
The English word conveys to us more distinctly 
the notion of a tax or tribute actually levied, but 
it appears to have been nsed in the 16tb century 
far the simple assessment of a subsidy upon the 
property of a given county (Bacon, Hen. VII. p. 
17), or the registration of the people for the pur- 
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pose of a poll-tax (Camden, HIM. of EUz.). This 
may account for the choice of the word by Tindal 
in lieu of 44 description ” and 44 profession,” which 
Wickliflfe, following the Vulgate, had given. Since 
then * 4 taxing ” has kept its ground in most Eng- 
lish versions with the exception of 44 tribute” in 
the Geneva, and “ enrolment ” in the Rbemish of 
Acts v. 37. The word dw oypwfrfj by itself leaves 
the question whether the returns made were of 
population or property undetermined. Josephus, 
using the words y aworlpricrii twv ova iuv (Ant. 
xviii. 1, $ 1) as an equivalent, shows that u the 
taxing ” of which Gamaliel speaks included both. 
That connected with the nativity, the first step 
toward the complete statistical returns, was prob- 
ably limited to the former (Greswell, Harmony, i. 
542). In either case “ census ” would have seemed 
the most natural Latiu equivalent, but in the Greek 
of the N. T., and therefore probably iu the familiar 
Latin of the period, as afterwards in the Vulg., 
that word slides off into the sense of the tribute 
actually paid (Matt. xvii. 24, xxii. 17). 

II. Two distinct registrations, or taxings, are 
mentioned in the N. 'I'., both of them by St. Luke. 
The first is said to have been the result of an edict 
of the emperor Augustus, that 44 all the world (*. e. 
the Roman empire) should be taxed (a xoypd- 
<pecr$ai t atrav rj)y oiKoupeyrfv) (Luke ii. 1), and 
is connected by the Evangelist with the name of 
Cyrenius, or Quirinus. The second, and more im- 
portant ( i) awoyfxufHi, Acts v. 37), is referred to in 
the report of Gamaliel-* speech, and is there dis- 
tinctly associated, in point of time, with the revolt 
of Judas of Galilee. The account of Josephus (Ant. 
xviii. 1, § 1; B. J. ii. 8, § 1) brings together the 
two names which St Luke keeps distinct, with an 
interval of several year* between them, (’yrenius 
comes as governor of Syria after the deposition of 
Archelaus, accompanied by Copouius as procurator 
of Judea. He is sent to make nn assessment of 
the value of property in Syria (no intimation being 
given of its extension to the oiKOVfxIrrj ), and it is 
this which rouses Judas and his followers to their 
rebellion. ’Lhe chronological questions presented 
by these apparent discrepancies have been discussed, 
so far as they are connected with the name of the 
governor of S)ri&, under C yrenius. An account 
of the tumults caused by the taxing will be found 
under Judas of Galilee. 

III. There are, however, some other questions 
connected with the statement of Luke ii. 1-3, which 
call for some notice. 

(1.) The truth of the statement has been ques 
tioned by Strauss (Lebcn Jesu, i. 28) and De NVette 
(Comm, in he.), and others, on the ground that 
neither Josephus nor any other contemporary writer 
mentions a census extending over the whole empire 
at this period (a. u. c. 750). An edict like this, 
causing a general movement from the cities where 
men resided to those in which, for some reason or 
other, they were to l*e registered, must, it is said, 
have been a conspicuous fact, such as no historian 
would passover. (2.) Palestine, it is urged further, 
was, at this time, an independent kingdom undei 
Herod, and therefore would not have come under 
the operation of an imperial edict. (3.) If such a 
measure, involving the recognition of Roman sov- 
ereignty, had been attempted under Herod, it would 


• Id Heb. xii. 23 (rp^roroewr *my*yp**ntr*>v iv salem, the A. V. has simply "written,’’ tbs Vulg 
4*00*), where the idea Is that of the registration " qui conscript! sunt.” 
rf the first-born u citizens of the heavenly Jeru- 
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hare routed the tame resistance u the undisputed i 
census under Quiriiiu* did nt a later period. (4.) 
The statement of St. Luke that “all went to bet 
taxed, every one into hi* own cit\,“ it said to l* 1 
inconsistent with the rule* of the Lomari census. I 
which took cognizance of the place of residence only, 1 
not of tile place of birth. (5.) Neither in the 
Jewish nor the Loman census would it haxe leen 
nect'ssar) for the wile to travel with her hu-dond 
ill order to ap|*»ar |wr*on:dly before the registrar 
1 he conclusion* from all these objec- 
tion** an*, that thin statement l*e|onga to legend, not ■ 
to hi«tory; that it was a contrivance, more or leu* 
ingenious. to acrotiut for the birth at IWthlchem 
(that Uing assumed in p*piiltir tradition as a pre-i| 
enmeixed necessity lor the Messiah . of one wIium* 
kindled li\e*l. and who himself ha*l grown up nt 
Ni/ireth; tbit the wh*de n.mutiie of the Inland 
ot our I A*r*l. in St. I.um* s is to l*e )**>ked 

on .»» mi tim'al. A swfh -ient defense of that narra 
the mav. it it bcliexed, 1* presented within com- 
|>amti\c)y narrow limits. 

<I.» It must le r»*meiiiU*red that nnr bistort s»f * 

this iHTtioii *if the rei 'n of An 'U»tn* is defective. 

1 . I 

I acitus I egin* his Annals with the • io;s*rot's death, 1 

Sncitiuiiis is gossiping. inaccurate. an»i ill atrahgi*d ^ 
1 >i<>n ( a**nis Irate* a cap Ipnu a. t . < 748 to 7 ■'»<». 

with hands mix incidents, Josephus tines not pro- 
tess to cue a hiitorv ol the empire. It micbl ♦'as |\ 
Iw that a cei ,et;d cei sit*, nr. A. I'. C. 74!»-7.V>. 
should r**main unrei-or .ed b\ them. If lif measure 
was one of freip.i nt occiirmue, it would le all 
the m< re hk*'l I to I »• pi«sed oxer. lb** testimony 
of a writer, like St. I.'lkc. om ioii*|t rv!m .tf*-d alai 
well inlo|iu**d. co ii i c null! ca»ntl indn it, u, sol a 
studs of rhroiiol- -_;j, al u.ita il uke i. d. in : Act'* 
xxiv. 27 '. ami «»t acquaintance wuli tl ** Ht-iouim 
taimh Luke nil. .J. \xiit. 8: Acts xn 2d. \ui 1 
and other othci.il popje (Acts inn -\txi. . recog- 
nizing dot met |\ the liter nn*l li **re onmfj*# iiui* 
•*<eyc<a , ? , f • Is* admitted a* | dr prelum) tin- 

rum im c, h.mll. to Is* set a**ide in th** a *n re • ? 
any en.lt i,ce to i he <*<>iitr *rv. Il-.wi i/ tt,,oi,« «ii, h 
tut mb reiHT Irorn llir *mnee of histor.ai s w*iiii*l h\ 
we mat judge tn*m the tact that there was un- 
doubted I \ a geometrical sunex ot the empire at 
souk* |«er i* “I iii the reign ot Augustus. of which 
Done of the aL.se wt tier* take anx noti.’C (romp, 
the extm t* fn>m the I.Vi A grx mi* N ripn re* m 
tire^w. ,|. // o i T , i. V(7 ■. It Ins I ■cm ireued 
furt m r that till* whole pmey of Allip^tns r**nd Oil 
» |i* l (** t ual comin'iii ;e.il oil l«* the tent I d go»« fn- 
inent ot the klilmlu's of all jcirts ot the *'ln >.r»*. 

1 tie |i s*'rtjti.ui on the monun ent ot Ancvra it*ru- 
trr. to /mj /no »»/»/. |. 2->d names three g* n*r*l 
crn*u*e* in tlw* tear* a. r. »' 72*1, 7 ih. 7h7 *oinp 

>1 let on U ( if. C. 24 : ti|i-*wcll. //iir.'l, I. .Via 

1 > 1*111 < ass u Id lientmns al other in It *L III 

A. I » 7 - *7 <>tb. r* in < • sitl are a** gi <d t<» A. 

r. < . 7 27. 7 41, 7*»7 Vi,i.*> m. 4. § J writ.nc 

ran* in the rtigu of lilaitn*, »|«'aks ot uia Tjcr 
Aatt »,U<*» Ti**r<ri»», as it the* w*n* ***n nn>ii 
thn In \ t . * 7 J*», when A ncu»t u* *>tt* r**i t*t 

few. 4 n o.s js.w* r, tie I od la*f«.re Hie fcrn Me a ** r it n* 

iiarinm i*i,|a*rn " t’sneton. O. ( ir. e. 2^ . Alter 
hts ih**h. in like mnux r, m *■ l.rru mum t< tin* 
lii.j* rn wi« ptt sin- til, oil nn.nc bid fet urns <*t 
the p •pidst.t'H, Wtaitn, n-'otir. e» ot all |*alt» u| the 

• The Itl in*** »rh which ,h**e putts oft thr 

f (st*»r< of |t<» i * * r t hi. jo.| iii«* t> t«* m wUnii t(*- 

Ipwil of it d *• ill lo Iiitkr It pr< tmt ,c that tlorv 


empire. a careful digest apparmtlr of facia < ^hdad 
during the ialiora of mans ie*r* > >urtuc Orr *r e 
101 : I tion < aw. Iv ; I ant A** i II? It »i 
lianllv aet*m atrauce that one of tier *>tn *■ ff * a 
atejis in this pr***esi» sliontd onh le n.#s i . i e*l *s 
a wiiter who, like M. l.tike. I **<' n sfe** d •* 
for not icing it A census, inn In- j jr- t*e. r*~ 
turns, and the direct taxation < * i * t . « i. *er. 
micht excite attention. A n * re av - 7 e oc» “ - 
have little in it to disturb mm s u ne k<t» 

itra If upon a writer o( histom 

There is. howeier. some ex n'eim*. n * re *t U*w 
circumstantial, in cotihni-ation ol >t lur* 
mrnt. ( 1. ) l ire inference *lr n»n d* m *1 » 
historians may 1<* legitimate n ♦ t n* i 
«lr;»wn from the silence of objector* It t -r *jc- 
eurred to < elsiis, or Lu< i.in. *»r i’* r m. 
iig all that they could iii the <••»;,) 1 '. t* 

♦pimtion this. (2 ) A remark »t h* . . '*'-,- 

das (s. r. awoypaQv > mentions a in ** ' * * 

did* ring Irom the three ot the \ nr* i *r* u • s * uk 
and agn*eing, in some re*|c«t*. w.iji n ,t .* n. 
Luke. It was made by An:n*i * i • t »* 
but by bis own impnd iui..*rr\ -c a* T*r. 
co.i p. tl l\0i toyua* Luke n 1 1 * r m 

were c*ill*t ted by twenty »\*t. nu** ■ t • r* • i t 
rank. Ibex incbuled pn*|eitx a* w..i j« • **- 
tion. and r\ten*i«sl over the %*L •!** re > if x. 

I eitnhi m. inn*ientallv. writing * **M r.,\ rr* .*. t*4 

against a beat 11 * 11 . but against M -r ,o|.. t ■ .* 

the ret unis ol the census f»*r >\n» in or 1 ! as 
>:it iii itiim* as secessd le to all w I o fan. 1 t*. X 

t hem. und |*ro* mg tin* birlli «*f Je* >• n It*- * ' 
IfciV-id hit. */r/r .1/ r. iv. L* W I !o*r - *L- 
*■ * . 1 1 x the ijptU rmce of names i«ii\ pr*-**.! .** p 

• X l;t Ml s j, h*te IS, at an* Tale. .* *tr i.g .1 . m. 
tion «>t tne ini of a (rnii* ol |«.pui*t . 11 1 r si 

* 74‘d, and tia retore in hartionx wci. '"t 1 s* ■ 

nair.it. \e. <4 i 1 # re* w rll ' // u 1*1 1 47*». 1 * l.w 

|*m tc*l to son.e cir- uiitsl.iiH «*s nnt. >• < I- J ♦ 
plot* III the 1 1 st '* *r **t 1 1* r «! * I • .1 * * . e. rt 

co, in n I mg with t he tiii*‘"l » 1»«* he, * * , 1 . 

ph some spvid action ot tfr L* u * ..r n.-i.l 

in s *ria. the tuturr n( xshnh tor t . . . < 

l«-s«lv or (icl.iw-rdelr iii| | csms * . o 1 1 - *-i * i 

attends the council at lUrxtu* li tre nr* * 1 < .-\t 

as pirMiit. h*s.»fes .Vxtunonus at <1 tie !‘r • .! e 

ot wtpl rif^anoe V(>«ird«n. as 1 1 • *>.,•. t.e .r *-r 
t hil* I a me* l 1 1 ol ou, e. .ic * -ii p*< »■■*..'« ’ 
nitssmniT*. f<*r «*mr purp**** o, (t g • > r 1 1 9 

the tim*- jJni'ot <■**. rdo .t*- 11 rite * 

1 rimr of s \ 1 o* hif s* 1 j /* J . 1 i~. J * er 

tins ag nil. 1 1* 1**1. for sen r ni 1 . . *«J r. **i, 
found it ne\e**.irx to admin *tcr t*> t,* • * 

pie an 01 th. Iiot of ail* gian.T to I .11 <■ it I 
goo .-w di to tin* rn f«-ror . ai«l 1 1 %***■,< •* * ' ■.# 

|'ii iri***s r» to- >1 to take Jow nu I . u. 2 > 4 
//. i 2 '. ^ 2 - 1 hi* *t * ;• o • 1 1 it. > * 1 s 

ur.etl. some ill- 1 1 r ' it, g < *um at'. ‘1 g ’ * .k- 

t r ai < p 1 ,|ut 1 , a )■ 1 1 1 o jj.j* in • * • t ** • . . • e- 

tole the kl I g » off * * I*. 41-1 I > *' , *• c 1*0 t 

■Jiei tab * ills! **t* I it to lor |’«. n .*♦* • I * 

tm o| >t. 1 use 4 .it. is an un*ir» ^<**1 cxji. *:*• 
ol tliesr pi.ctti'UH 1,4. 

1 2 I I tie ssvoikI o* ,1. [ )..ii a- 'n .*• . ' is o' »‘s* 
tori Xll HI *W*T lie *1 »t.-t<- d 1 - • I * , l L ■ _ * 

1 * 1 * mil to in* bi.hsl »n' u t k * < * t, .1 ** 

tio 1* ss thin llic pi I'Uirtii t-r. l - , U 

n<ti hs*» • *■*-(1 a • it |*-r*i i* n.11* mo, • - *e *f^| 

i t IT I* |“ p 1 iMoli cr !i*l • » , «, i 1 *4 *tp*i W 

Uie pt |* ."* a»-***iin*il of !2 ulr, 'U* 
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AngtMtai bad any desire to know the resources of 
Judrca, the position of Herod made him neither 
willing nor able to resist. From first to last we 
meet with repeated instances of subservience. He 
does not dare to try or punish his sons, but refers 
their cause to the emjieror’s cogniznnce (Joseph. 
AnL xvi. 4, § 1, xvii. 5, § 8). He holds his king- 
dom on condition of pacing a fixed tribute. Per- 
Diiwdon is ostentatiously given him to dispose of 
the succession to his throne as he likes best (Joseph. 
Ant. xvi. 4, § 5). He binds his people, us we have 
seen, by nn oath of allegiance to the etujieror (Jo- 
seph. A/'t. xvii. 2, § 4). The threat of Augustus 
that he would treat llerod no longer as an ally but 
*» a subject (Joseph. Ant. xvi. !), § ii) would be 
followed naturally enough by some such step as 
tins, and t lie desire of llerod to regain his favor 
would lead him to acquiesce in it. 

We need not wonder that the measure 
should have l*een earned into eflect without any 
popular outbreak. It was a return of the popula- 
tion only, not a valuation of property; there was 
no immediate taxation as the consequence. It 
might oflend a party like the Pharisees. It was 
not likely to excite the multitude. Even if it 
•eeuud to some the prognostication of a coming 
change, and of direct government by the Homan 
emperor, we know that there was a large and influ- 
ential party ready to welcome that change us the 
be^t thing that could happen for their country (Jo- 
seph. Aut. xvii. 11, § 2). 

(4.) The alleged inconsistency of what St. Luke 
narrates is precisely what might lie expected under 
the known circumstances of the case. l he census, 
though L'oiuan in origin, was ellected by Jewish 
instrumentality, and in harmony therefore with 
icaidi customs. The alleged practice is, however, 
doubtful, and it ha* been maintained (lluselike, 
•Jnr <Un Census, etc. in Winer “ Schat/ung ”) 
that the inhabitants of the provinces were, as fur 
m possible, registered in their Jbrum oriyinis — 
not io the place in which they were only residents. 
It mu I** noticed incidentally that the journey 
(nan Nazareth to Bethlehem lielougx to a time when 
Gdiks* and Judea were under the same ruler, and 
would therefore have been out of the question (as 
the sulject of one prince would certainly not be 
registered as belonging to another) after the death 
ot Herwl the Great. The circumstances of the 
Nativity indicate, if they do not prove, that Joseph 
went tlwre only for personal enrollment, not liecau.se 
U was the possessor of house or laud. 

■ ’» ; lire last objection as to the presence of the 
Virgin, where neither Jewish nor Roman practice 
would have required it. is perhaps the most frivolous 
and vexatious of ull. If Mary were herself of the 
bouar and lineage of Ihtvid, there muv have Uvn 
special reasons tor her apjiearmuce at Bethlehem. 
In am case the Scripture narrative is consistent 
with ilaetf. Nothing could Ik* more natural, look- 
ing to the unsettled state of Palestine at this |teriod, 
than that Joseph should keep his wife under his 
wn protection, Instead of l«*aving her by herself 
la an olweure village, ex|»t«d to danger and re- 
pmctrli. In proportion to the hopes he had l**en 
taught to cherish of the birth of a Soil of Ihivid, 
tn i-n>p*irtjun also to his acceptance of the popular 
tebrf tnat the < hrist was to he liom in the city of 
l%«id 'Matt. ii. 6; John vii. 42). would lie his 
Vurw to guard against the accident of birth in the 
Vqiiaed Naxareth out of which •• no good thing” 
wuld oww (John 1. 4G). 
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The literature connected with this subject is, as 
might be expected, very extensive. Every com- 
mentary contains something on it. Meyer, Words- 
worth, and Alford may be consulted as giving the 
latest summaries. Good articles will be found un- 
der “Schatzung” in Winer, ItenUcb.; and Her* 
zog’s Rznl-Encyklop. A very full and exhaustive 
discussion of all points connected with the subject 
is given by Spanheim, I) tibia Iwang. ii. d-U; and 
Richard us, Uiss. </e Centu An gusli, in Meiithen's 
T/usaurus, ii. 428; comp, also Ellieott, HuUean 
Ltclurts , p. 57. E. H. P. 

* The exact nature of the census at the time of 
our Lord's birth cannot be ascertained, as we know 
nothing of the census itself except what Luke tells 
us. That all the provinces were subjected to an 
awoypa<pi\ indicates nothing, since this might be 
on one plan in Syria and Juda*a, and on another in 
Gaul. At that age of Home it was still the policy 
not to smooth down all the differences in the em- 
pire. A. W. Zumpt in his recent work, Dis (Je- 
burtsjahr Christ i (Leipz. I8GG), strives to show 
that the awoypatfrq wras held for the purpose of 
levying a capitation tax. For had it been of the 
same kind with the census of (Juirinius, in A. I>. 
G, when property in laud was certainly registered 
and assessed, we might exjKvt, Zumpt thinks, to 
have mention made of it by Josephus, and to hear 
of commotions such as occurred owing to that cen- 
sus. But if tri'/utuin cu/tilis included only a poll* 
tax, of equal amount fur all. what need to send 
the |>opulatiou to the ancestral abodes of their 
tribes, families, and smaller subdivisions ? If how- 
ever this tax included also a levy upon movable 
property (see Hein, ill Pauly v. tribntn/n, Marquardt 
in Bekker-Marq. iii.), there would Im more need to 
make a registration at the places where the holders 
of property had Imen gathered for this purpose m 
earlier times. 

This census then cannot be shown to be a mere 
enumeration of inhabitants. The population of 
the provinces does not apjiear to have U*en counted 
except lor the purpose of ascertaining their taxable 
capacity. It lias lieen said that the Brzri irium of 
Augustus contained lists of the population of the 
empire, but the passages ( lac. Annul, i. 11; Suet. 
August, sub fin., Dion (’ass. lvi. § TJ. ed. Sturz) 
show only that Augustus had prepared a brief 
statement of the resources of the empire in money 
and troops together with the ei|M*nsies. Pliny the 
elder, alt hough olten referring to measurement* of 
distances made under the supervision of Agrippa, 
gives no sutlieicut proof that he was acquainted 
with general tables of imputation. A passage of 
the lexicographer Simla.*, under the word Augustus, 
does indeed sjaak of an enuinentioii. but all sehd* 
ars admit, we lielieve, that the lact to which he re- 
fers is to lie restricted to the numl*-r of Roman 
citizens. In the other passage sp-ken of on page 
J18G, it is clearly implied that tribute was the ob- 
ject of the awoypa<prj. This jus.age, notw itbstand 
iug its errors and its derivation from a ( ’hrist ian 
writer, who hail Luke ii. in bis mind, is thought by 
A. W. Zumpt and Marquardt, two of the leading 
archa-ologists of our day, to Contain substant ial truth 
) Zumpt, n. p. It}*); lkkker-Marq. iii 2. 1G8). 

1 he difficulty found by some ill a census of 
Judiea, when I lend was king there, is liest met by 
Wieseler, in his recent lint ray t (Gotha, INGtl), a 
supplement to Ins Sytu>ftsr. (lend bad very limited 
powers. He could not make war on hit own aerom t. 
nor even coin money hi gold and silver. Judaa 
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bd been subject to tribute from Pompey’s time 
down to die appointment of Herod as king, and 
ihAe sn* indications that this subjection to Konian 
taxation did not cease at bis ttcrr*Aioii. Comp. 
\\ ieseler. ti. 3 . pp 67,69 fT. If made under the di- 
rection of the president of Syria by Jewish officers, 
it would not treat ly differ from a similar regndra 


TEKOA 

TEILr-TREE. [Oak.] 

TEKO A mod TEKO'AH (5^, bat fa 

2 Sam. xitr. 2 only, below] r 

‘lid Stxov*. Joseph. OfetMi T* rm\ 

I het'Vt ), a town in Uie tnl** of Judah ■> * hr u 
taon made by Herod, nor need it have alarmed the ^ ** Hie associated places show , on the range of 
Jews, If carefully manured. .bills which rise near Hebron. and *fr*-tcb eastward 

S>me find it bard to l eheye that Joseph, if lii.hg towanl the Head Sea. I hev lulls f^-uid t. e 
ml Narareth. could l-e obliged to go to Kcthhheni v * ow spectator as be Uii to the vitb *n ~u 

to be registered. We are toned to say that noth . Hie summit of tlie Mount of Olnr*. Jr?.. .*> « 

iug is known of the relations of men to the trite* /Vucsjm.) sai* that Tekoa was wx K< *. 

Slid town* id th.ir fathers at this |jeriod of Jewish mile* front ltethlehem. and that u* lw* wr* r r *« 

history. The difficulty Imre is an argument from 'i. 1> l»e had that i.INgc da. % U . rr t * 

our igutrance and cannot I e removed. Icrtuhim, ( 7 yu. ti-iu ucuh, #»» . j,, [ $ 

a lawyer of no nir.m learning, accepted the state- ! "m*ru*o« (art. / <>//•<>, ‘EA^«vw he repri-^-* 
incut. If it lie called mythical, we call fairly sai | ^ e ^oa as nine mile* only from J*ru*i.»m. i *it e 
that the myth dies not imeut new usages but "here be agrees with la v bu s in tiuk.ng tl* oa- 
grows up ..round old ones. >o. tlien, if the bistort i t; 'i ce twelie nines. In tiie Litter case U r>s * 
of our lam’s birth were a myth, this |m*sage it- . by l be w; ‘> of iWtideluin. the u*mil .ourse u. g* - g 
scil would prose that Joseph might base gone to horn the one place to the otb. r. t ut tb.fr i, 
lUibhhem to l*e registered, consistently with pre- i * u ' e Hen aUo another and shorter w .\, to w- i 
vadmg iivage in JudaM. Add to til is that famili [ be h:u reference in the other cumpnt ttn n. ie 
gel ealogre* wire bhil kept Up. as is shown by the 'Kaclnehe. /' .-/ bW ?< «, in tM » that an err e 

cam** of /aeharia*, tat . ier of John, of Anna, ( n,il .' I*- 1 '* 1 tt’ept into J. tome's test, ami tl**t ir 
daughter of riianuel (l.uke li. d6 , tie ugh belong- . "hould read fwhrt them instead of mwe. |u i 
mg to one of the ten tnl***. ot our lairds family j* ^ r * s * <'d*o 1 Marc ix. J 1 1 . n.n t*- r, m 

(KumJi. hut. in. 2‘i u and by tiie f.unilv registers j ‘’‘•“h* of tl.e w^dernes* of lekoa," wtm h n.n*: 

of Matthew ai.d l.uke, which at least show that it “>‘demtoud of tiie adje-ent region on lf^ rot 
wsstl.en sup|s vil that d» *cent might he and ought , ***** lo " 11 1 *'/ which in it* phy»ir *1 t |.ir* c . 

to lo trued a good way backwards j ,t ' r “•‘SHvrs *o entirely to that de*igi^»t .. .n. It u 

ik: in llir <li- n«.i«ii. on lh« e.ideut from Uie nunc i.lcti.M frum 5Tr - u 
taxing srid vine other historical dilhrulties, l.uke 
is brought lo tie stand by a certain claim of writ- 
rix as it he had no imlejuittlcut authority in him- 


Utrikc,” raid of driung the stakes or pins u to 
ground tor securing the tent), as well as fr> m tU 

«d ” llui U^ i,«.d..d''uo di^n^uU n^ .1-1 to |uu.«l , 


ch ar than tJiat ot Jov phua, and his accurao in 
many n«|*cts is shown h\ m«Hlem research to le 
gn*.»t. If »*nr puts agiu.sf a statement of hU the 
al -eiav of .ill na*ut on h\ Jtrvpluis, or other hi»- 
lorur *. tins u un'Air, and |a.Ace«ls n|s.n Uie as 
•nmptan tluit there is a great lalance of proha- 
h.lity ag.oi.st the truth ol the (»os|ieU. !>uch a 
oia* should mIm. rcmeuJ**r U*», tli.it Jim-pnus de- 
sputche* the wh.U’ reign of Aniieiaus in s lew 
passages: that I hon i'.issius U de(< ctivr just where 
we want In* test un..n\ , and that Tacitus logins Ins 
annals »ft. r tlw l-.rth ot < hrist. and not new only 
that winch is |* l,t.c.uly imj-^tant to Koine 

T. l>. W. 

TK'BAH (n?C jc/.iu, ;.f, r) : T«S.«: 7V| l*,'. 

Khh st ol the m*|i* i>f Nahor, h\ In* Colirubinc KeU- 
n.aii ton x\u ’J4;. JoMjihus call* him To£uiof 
(Jfd i. 6, § 0 . 


Sint*, that the |*o| le who Jonl lo-n- oust ha.r 
Uen iHcupasI luaitiU as shepherd*, and tl at I fl « 
III its Um d i \ s could lia'c 1^-11 little tia.re ti at a 
* bister ot tents, to wlmli tiie men retunoil 
t. rials iroiu the neigh! spring postures, araj in »: t 
ttieir laiml.es dwell o'lring their .il**-nce 

I he lid heal mten-*l ot Irktci ATisr't, |H | mt n t j. 4, 
from am dents winch are relited at In, g 
curml tii err, ss froft.* it* niMwi u,rj with » »r as 
(s-rvuis who are in. nti*>ne»l m 'serpturr. ft t ,< 
entm.ent.sl in the ll. t rew ratik-gw of t> a ; * at 
Judah .bvll XI. 49 , but Is ll.ssrietf m t( 

*ige of the S ptu.igmt. n»e •• wi*r s.frnti * •(,« 
Jodi employed to effect • rrr^>ncin ito t, 

Ihiud und Absahau was obtained from tt i us 
>2 Nun. xi\. 2). Here also, ln». tla* v o , ( \ kk ,^ 

one of l»*iui • thirty “might* men ’* 3'"*^ 

was l-»ni. and was e.ibnl on that account * t!» Ta- 
hoitr 2 Nnii. XXIII Jd i. it was of ti*r puts 


1 KHAKI AH Aorri/i moaerses winch lh‘li< !- aio lortdad, at the t*-giru u g .4 , « 

or /no i/i.i. 1 .«•* ) : Tari'ai; Air*. Tad#Aun : /’< 1 - r> ign, a* a delcnsr aga.nsl mias^m tr> m lia- ^ is 

lb.nl son ot ll«>*al) of tiie children of 2 < hr Xl. 6 . Nunc »»f the |«s | k tr> m Its * 

lo*k fsirt III budding the Wads ot .IrfUtdru, , a ' rf 

tiie return tnun the I apt n it i > Neh m a gT |* 

1 Jer. *1 1 the plophct cvliuiii, •* l.^ w tr u. 
|*-t in IVk.s* .ual vt up a sign *-l hrr m 1 art . |»*. 


tih • 

Mcr in , 1 < Iir. xxm 1 1 
TK HKTII. [Mo.mii ] 

• TKIIAHH NEHES, U xxx 18 [Tam- 

PAMII > ] 

TEHIN NAH j.'riy fur me try, 

wA-yl: Hjiuii ; Alex. Hjh; [< .'tup. 6 «m* | 

M lie til her «r ton? idrr of |r-\alu*h, 
the <iti of Salt nli, and «>o ot f>bt.<n il I hr. I*, are dr*, rd ail hire as *o ap| n*j sat. , i fwanl *:*i 
12*. II • l ime otdi ict iin in an ol*. urr gened wen m the h. nr >»f dai ger, ann.ng tl.e o ,*, t* 

JC* of tiie trite i>t Jtn'ali. among tl>o*c who are Judxh. Hut Ick.sx i* . h,»tli men ie as tha 
awilsi •• the men of Kctluh ’* • hirtlip.acc i»f tiie po pbet Ana* wU> 


«•* run tl«* latt.r pr.< i'l* the ■ I ru.x M n 
fain, the cone *ba|ssl loll «o c>lafai ii'.-ii tr « 
Ik tlilrbeiti. It is lor sound of tiie trun |«i ** * 
warning o| the appna. h ot riirin.n, *i-J a * gi *j 
tin* ku.dicl at night lor tiie same » S 
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by a ^eeial voice from heaven to leave hit occupa- 
tion at “ & herd man '* and “ a gatherer of wild 
ip," and was tent forth thence to Bethel to testify 
against the sins of the kingdom of Israel (Amos vii. 
14)* a Accustomed as Amos was to a shepherd’s 
Ife, be must have been familiar with the solitude 
of the desert, and with the dangers there incident 
to such an occupation. Some effect of his peculiar 
mining aiuid such scenes may be traced, as critics 
think (l>e Wette. EinL ins AlU Test. p. 356), in 
the contents and style of his prophecy. Jerome 
y'ni Am. i. 2) says, “ . . . . etiani Amos propli- 
etom qui pastor de pastoribus fuit et pastor non in 
*<i* cultis et arboribus ac vineis consitis, ant certe 
inter sjlvas et prata viren tia, sed in lata eremi vas- 
uute, in qua versatur leonum feritas et interfectio 
pecoruiu, nr Us sues t isum esse sermonibus ." “The 
imagery of .his visions," says Stanley, “is full of 
his country life, whether in Judsea or Ephraim, 
rbe locusts in the royal meadows, the banket of 
fruit, vineyards and fig-trees, the herds of cows 
nuhing heedlessly along the hill of Samaria, the 
•bepherds fighting with lions for their prey, the 
lion and the bear, the heavy-laden wagon, the sift- 
ing of corn, — these are his figures " ( Jewish 
Ooirci, L 399, Atner. ed.). See, also, the striking 
remarks of Dr. l*usey ( JnfraL to Amos). Compare 
Am. iL 13, iii. 4, 12, iv. 1, vi. 12, \ii. 1, <tc. 

In the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 24, and 
ir. 5 Asliur, a posthumous son of Hezroti and a 
brother of Caleb, is mentioned as the father of 
Tekoa, which appears to mean that he was the 
fcnnuler of Tekoa, or at least the owner of that vil- 
lage. ^See Roediger in Gesen. Thes. iii. 1518.) 
U be was the owner of the village, it was of course 
in his capacity ns the prince or sheik of Tekoa 
tBenbeau, BAcher der Chr. p. 17). 

Tekoa is known still as TektYa , and, though it 
ho somewhat aside from the ordinary route, Iras 
been visited and described by several recent travel- 
lers. The writer was there on the 21st of April, 
1852, during an excursion from Jerusalem by the 
vsv of Bethlehem and Urtas. Its distance from 
BUi Lnhm agrees precisely with that assigned by 
the early writers as the distance between 'Tekoa 
and Bethlehem. It is within sight also of the 
‘*lnnk Mountain," beyond question the famous 
Houdium, or site of Herod’s Castle, which Jose- 
phus ( B . J. iv. 9, § 5) represents as near the an- 
cient Tekoa. It lies on an elevated hill, which 
qxods itself out into an irregular plain of mod- 
erate extent. Its “ high position " (Robinson, 
MU R<t. i. 485 ) “ gives it a wide prospect. To- 
ward the northeast the land slopes down toward 
Khur titan ; on the other sides the hill is 
mrnxmded by a belt of level table-land; beyond 
which are valleys, and then other higher hills. On 
the south, at some distance, another deep valley 
nms off southeast toward the Dead Sea. The view 
in this direction is bounded only by the level moun- 
tains of Moab, with frequent bursts of the Dead 
8a, seen through openings among the rugged and 
daobte intervening mountains." The scene, on 
the occasion of the writer’s journey above referred 
to, was eminently a pastoral one, and gave back no 
doubt a frithful image of the olden times. There 


* * It was a journey qf 6 or 7 hours only, being 

frrt the maos distance (12 miles) north of Jerusalem 
frt Mas was south of it. It. 

* • A stillness almost fearful hangs over the deep 
ha». H. woo Schubert tells us In his character!*- 
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were two encampments of shepherds tnere, consist- 
ing of tents covered with the black goat-skins so 
commonly used for that purpose; they were sup- 
ported on poles and turned up in part on one side, 
so as to enable a person without to look into the 
interior. Flocks were at pasture near the tents 
and on the renroter hill-sides in every direction. 
There were horses and cattle and canids also, 
though these were not so numerous as the sheep 
and goats. A well of living water, on the outskirts 
of the village, was a centre of great interest and 
activity; women were coming and going with their 
pitchers, and men were filling the troughs to water 
the animals which they had driven thither for that 
purpose. The general aspect of the region was 
sterile and unattractive; though here and there 
were patches of verdure, and some of the fields, 
which had yielded an early crop, had been recently 
ploughed up us if for some new species of cultiva- 
tion. Fleecy clouds, white as the driven snow, 
were floating toward the Dead Sea, and their shad- 
ows, as they chased each other over the landscape, 
seemed to be fit emblems of the changes in the des- 
tiny of men and nations, of which there was so 
much to remind one at such a time and in such a 
place. Various ruins exist at Tekoa, such as the 
walls of houses, cisterns, broken columns, and heaps 
of building-stones. Some of these stones have the 
so-called “ beveled ’’ edges which are supposed to 
show a Hebrew origin. There w;is a convent here 
at the beginning of the 6th century, and a Chris- 
tian settlement in the time of the Crusaders; and 
undoubtedly most of these remains belong to mod- 
em times rather than ancient. Among these should 
he mentioned a baptismal font, sculptured out of a 
limestoue block, three feet and uine inches deep, 
with an internal diameter at the top of four feet, 
and designed evidently for baptism as administered 
in the Greek Church. It stands in the open air, 
like a similar one which the writer saw at Jufna y 
near Beilin, the ancient Bethel. [Ophni, Aruer. 
ed.] See more fully in the Christian Bedew (New 
York, 1853, p. 519). 

Near Teku'a, among the same mountains, on 
the brink of a frightful precipice, 6 are the ruins ol 
Khureitun , which some have thought may be a 
corruption of Keriotb (Josh. xv. 25), and in that 
case jierhaps the birthplace of Judas the traitor, 
who was thence called Iscariot, *. e. man of Keri- 
oth." It is impossible to survey the scenery of the 
place, and not feel that a dark spirit would find it- 
self in its own element amid the seclusion and wild- 
ness of such a spot. High up from the bottom of 
the ravine is an opening in the face of the rocks 
which leads into an immense subterranean laby- 
rinth, which many suppose may have been the 
Cave of Adullam, in which David and his follower* 
sought refuge from the pursuit of Saul. [Adul- 
lam.] It is large enough to contain hundreds ol 
men, aud is capable of defense against almost any 
attack that could be made upon it from without. 
When a party of the Turks fell upon Teku'a and 
sacked it, A. d. 1138, most of the inhabitants, an- 
ticipating the danger, fled to this cavern, and thu* 
saved their lives. It is known among the Arab* 
as the “ Cave of Refuge." It may be questioned 


tic way how be waa impressed there. His first tan 
pulse on reaching the plaoe was to fire bis carbine and 
wake the echoes, but the next moment be was so awed 
that be dared not disturb the silence (Rem in dot 
Morgeniand , til. 29). B 
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fflobinaon, i. 481) whether this was the actual 
place of David's retreat, hut it illustrates, at all 
event*, that peculiar geological formation of the 
country, which account* for *uch frequent allusions 
to “den* ami caies” in the narration* of the Bi- 
ble. lhe writer wra* tohl, as a common o|. inion of 
the iiatiies. that some of the passages of this par- 
ticul ir escalation extended as tar as to liehron, 
M*\* r.il mil.** di<t.mt, and that all the cord at Jeru- 
salem would not l>e sufficient to serve as clew for 
traversing its winding*. [Oimili.am.] Tobler, in 
hi* exploration of the o.vie, found a numl^r of sar- 
cophagi and ioiiic riwenici.in inscriptions. 

One of the gales of Jerusalem in ( hn-tian time* 
seems to Ime l»«>rne tiie i.ame of Tekoa. Arculf, 
at an> rate, mentions the * gate called Tecuiti* ” 
in his enumeration of the gate* of the city (A. D. 
TtMli. It np(M.*ars to have led down into the valley 
of the Kedron, prolxihlv near the southern end of 
the east wall. (S*e Tobler’* 7'*/* 7,1-. rnn Jerwni- 
/*»«, p l»*o. ) But his description is not very clear, 
fan it la* to this that St. Jerome alludes in the 
suigulai expression in the /.//if. P<iuht (§ 12). 

. . . . vtVtil tr im tt fxr Thtcuant nt~ 

ffue Ann*, ru/il tnfrni tkitnfis Ulivtfi t'rncem nsf/i- 
cmm 1. the t hurrh of the Ascension on the sum- 
mit of (ili vet would lie just ophite a irate in the 
east wall, aiid the “glittering cross " would l*e par- 
ticularly conspicuous if sesii from leneath its 
shadow. There U no more /oim.i improba- 

biht) in a lekoa gate than in a Brt lilehem, Jatia, 
or Damascus gate, all which still evist at Jerusalem. 
But it u strange that the allusions to it should he 
ao rare, *nd that the circumstance* which made 
lekoa prominent enough at tliit |»ru<d to cause a 
gate to l* named alter it should ha\e escajietl pres- 
ervation. If. B. U. 

TEKOA (?N~n [linking, fiifchin*/ »>f tents] : 
Hovi: 7 Vnun* A name occurring: in the tjene- 
ak'jus <*f Judah (1 ( hr ii. 24. i\ . .V, a* the son 
of A»h ir. I here is little doubt that the town of 
Tck<<a is meant, and that the notice implies that 
the town wav lolmr/jsl or founded by a man or a 
town of the iMlue of AsKL'K. G. 

TEKOITE, THE ('?Pnn ; in C’br. 

*7^ ^*7 fpstr.J: 6 QsHwtTTit [Nat- Alex, -*4-], 
6 [N at. 1*A. 6 0**rwirTj» [Vat. -mc ; 

in Ncli, 04 Bf«cc<u, Nat -sir, Alex. -#i U , 1A. 
-cm, di* J in rail, [linnntes, Tixcvt uus J ). 

I Si \ l>en- Ikkrsh, one of DmimIs warrior*, is thus 
designated 1 2 Sam. xxm. 2*1; 1 ( hr. xt. 2S. xxin. 
tfh 1 he common jus, pie among riiK I s k«»ii i-jh 
d.spU'ed gn-U act i\ it) m the rrpur* of the wall 
*f Jirmulcm m d**r W' .11 mIi. I hey undertook 

two higth* of the rf undmg (Neh. iii. 6, 27 1 
It U bowrvtr •]«-< tad) mentioned that their 

*1< nl* " t ta> k no part in tlie work. 

G. 

TEL-A’BIB < 

lA*r«wpof: o»/ rtcttTum r*. r»o uut I [l>. iii. 

15| Wat pro* al li a ci t % ol ( ii udm-* Bala Ionia, 
not of l p|<er Mon.|««(»m,u, as generally imagined. 

* Ir tht* ln**anew hit rendering Is more worth? of 
•otter, brrtu*r It woulj lists l>ern Sl»i for tom to 
kstt mtr r j n the nrnmr • « the Kfihhts do, with 
Vk‘St tr« |o n« he *m wrh »r.j usintml 

t A •linllif f*n<** in rrfrrmre to lit* name Pim 
T Asa U B w (nund In lh« Mid rash It Is Ufcsn 


TKLASSA^t 

(See Calmet on K*. iii. 15, and Winer. c-W w.| 
lire whole scene of Kxekiel* preaching *nd % 
seems to have been flnkl* a Proper . aid tB riw 
fbebar, a* already observed [see flit nil t* 
not the KhaUmr, but a branch of tl«e I rales, 
l*toletn) ho* in this revrion a Tlirl-lo cit» tr d a 
llial-atlia ( Utne/v<tph. v. 2 Bj: l ut ta'iti^-r ta 
can l»e idriititied with Tel abib, unkw »e si,: 
a serious corruption. The element Tel ir Iri 
abib, is undoubtedly “hill " It is nppitrd n r* •*. 
em tinier hv the Aral* cA|eci,ill\ to the n,. o* J . e 
heaps which mark the *ite of ru.ne«t • 

the MesofioUimiaii plain, an a j plicate s* h t -'i 
remote from the Hebrew use, »c»v»nline t«> w 
“ lei” is “e*|«v:i»ll) a heap of «t'>nes " t. *-»*-*. 
mi roc.). It thu* lonu* tt»e first silialdr m n » 
modern, a* in many ancient names, 

Bab) Ionia, Assvria, and Svria. Aa^ti^j s 

titM. Orient, iii. pt. ii. p. 7W. ( 

Die l.XX. have given a translation of the ten-, 
by which we can see that thev did nvvi .1 ^ 
a projier name, but which is quite u^*xp *r 
lhe \ tilgate likewise translates, and eirrer*is 
enough, so far a* Hebrew scholarship u emcme-J 
but there seem* to lie no reason to doul t ILat th# 
word is really a proper name, and therefore < 
not to be translated at all G L 

TEX AH [ftrcrtrAJ: 0aA««t: Ain 

0aA«: 7’Ao/r'. A descendant of 1‘phraim. aud 
ancestor of Joshua (1 (_br. ui. 25). 

TEL'AIM (Z'sV^n, w.ih lb ir., 

\limht J: 4 P roA-ydAou in U*th >I>n . and *> m iww 
.h.seplm*: tfU’tsi . Die place at wh ^ 

ci41trf«sl and nmulered his forces leforr l u sttark 
on Ain ilck (1 >aiu xv. 4, <*nli i It u,a) .w . -- 

tied with III i vi, t)ie •oiitheru 
would le suit.*' 1c for an rvisthi.t^i agsu *t A 
lek ; nml a crrt.iin supj^.rt is gi»rn to in,* ) t i.-w 
mention ».f the name lihtil.tm or It^un. 
the l.XX. of 2 Nani, ui 12. ( »n ti»e t 4 l <e h»- 

the rnidim; of the l.XX. in I Sum. xv 4 i» < - » 

ill the \ .it untn MS . but also in the Aiex., u* . t 

so cIoht an adherent »»f the Hebrew text , ; 4 

Josephu* l Ant. \ j. 7, § 2 i. who is not i* ' 

low a the l.XX. slaii'hlv — naimJi, In >• rr 
markable; and when the frequent cm.iierti. 4 . * * •' u 
sanctuarv with Saul * histon is reo nertcsl it .» 
most sutiu lent to induce the lelief that 11 , t‘, . - 

the l.XX. and Jo«ep),ut line j^esmed *.. * r t 

name, and that ii strait of Irl.\,m we *) jl » ^ 
them, read t.ilgd. It sl.-.hl le ol^rvM,. 1. • 
ever, that tin* llelrrw eihil it t*> ui • ■ 

in the name, and that, en'eptli g ibe I \ X a* . • w 
larg'im, tlie \ ersions »1| a^rrr wil’.i 1 1^ |U r>* 
lhe l.uguni rrndrrs it “liini**ol lhe |*.*s* *r* 
according to a cure, u» fine* net txtsd rle 1 
in the Jewish l«*-ks ( )‘oUnf oti 1 N*ni t« 4 ( 

that the arm) met at t he sod ti at fw 

census was taken by count ,ng tlie Isn.t-s ‘ 7tw 
is partly indorsed t>y Jrrome in the *u 

G 

TEEAS'HAH 1*7^ [Avy^ 

0««<70<V, 0st nd0: [ Uex. 8oAs#rv< Ws.ssi 


Ulersllv as mmnlnp ” bnArtj pfacsw e4 pw rt s r ■ ’ *■» 
which, a* by counters, the mm herln« «ws »*-v| 
Hear 4 aim! TrlsJm srv ronsidmd by (be tvso. lass 
ss two of the teu Dunjbrrlnf* of Iwwi, pw* wd 
future 
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fib. b It., 0«<fu»:] Thelauar \ Thalassar) is 
mtioned in *2 K. xix. 12 and in Is. xxxvii. 12 as 
» dty inhabited by “the children of Eden,*’ which 
had been conquered, and was held in the time of 
Scuoscherib by the Assyrians. In the former pas- 
sage the name is rather differently given both in 
Hebrew and English. [Thklasar.] In both 
it is connected with Gozan (Gauzanitis), Haran 
Csrtiut, now l/arrnn), and Rezeph (the Rnzttppa 
A the Assyrian Inscriptions), all of which belong 
to the hill country above the Upper Mesopotamian 
[thin, the district from which rise the Khobur and 
ti*Uk rivers. [See Mesopotamia, Gozan, and 
Haka.n.] It is quite in accordance with the indi- 
cations of locality which arise from this connection, 
to hud Kden joined in another passage (Ez. xxvii. 
ilf with ilaran and Asshur. Telassar, the chief 
city of a tribe known as the Beni Eden, must hare 
been in Western Mesopotamia, iu the neighborhood 
of Harran and Oria. It would be uncritical to 
sUetopt to fix the locality more exactly. The name 
is one which might have been given by the Assyr- 
ians to any place where they had built a temple 
to Asshur, u and hence perhaps its application by 
tbe Targums to the Resen of Gen. x. 12, which 
must have been on the Tigris, uear Nineveh and 
' slab. [Rkskx.J G. R. 

TELEM [oppression] : M atydp; b 

Alex. Ttkfp- Telem). One of the cities in the 
extreme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 24). It occurs 
fjrtween Zipii (not the Ziph of David’s escape) and 
Bkiloth: but has not been identified. The name 
bli-iilam is found in Van de Velde’s map, attached 
to s district immediately to the north of the Kub- 
h*i el-Biul, south of eL.Hilh and Ararah — a 
poaitioo very suitable; but whether the coincidence 
of the name is merely accidental or not, is not at 
present ascertainable. Telem is identified by some 
with Telaim, which is found in the Hebrew text of 
1 Sam. xv. 4; but there is nothing to say either 
far or against this. 

Tbe LXX. of 2 Sam. iii. 12, in both MSS., ex- 
hibits a singular variation from the Hebrew text. 

Instead of “ on the spot ” OVpnr)» A. V. incor- 
rectly, “on his behalf”) they read “to Thailam (or 
rbehun) where he was.” If this variation should 
te substantiated, there is some probability that 
Tdem or Telaim is intended. David was at the 
hue king, and quartered in Hebron, but there is 
no reason to suppose that he had relinquished his 
marauding bahiU; and the south country, where 
rVlrm lay, had formerly been a favorite field for 
tin expeditions (1 Sam. xxvii. 8-11). 

The Vat. LXX. in Josh. xix. 7, adds the name 
SaXx^t between Renimou and Ether, to the towns 
of Simeon. This is said by Eusebius ( Onomasi . ) 
and Jerome to have been then existing as a very 
Aiga village called The 11a, 10 miles south of Eleu- 
theropolis. it is however claimed as equivalent to 
Toches. G. 

TBXEM (Cbp [oppression]: TiA^vi [Vat. 
TcA^s; FA.] Alex. TcAAiy/i : Telem). A porter 
or doorkeeper of the Temple in the time of Ezra, 
wire had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 24). He 


• It would signify simply n the Hill of Asshur.” 
0»pM* Td-sos, " the Hit! of Ana,” a name which 
wawM to have been applied in later times to the city 
redid by the Assyrians " Asshur,” and marked by the 
raise aft KiUh Shanghai (Stepb. Bya. ad voc. TtAont. 1 


is probably the same as Talmox in Neh. xii. 95, 
the name being that of a family rather than of 
an individual. In 1 Esdr. ix. 25 he is called Tob> 

BANKS. 

TEL-HARSA, or TEL-HAR'ESHA 
(KttT]n*bri [see below] : 0«Aopip7<£; [in Ezr., 
Vat. corrupt; in Neh., Vat. FA. Apnea, Alex. 
0fAop<ra:] Thetharsa) was one of the Babylonian 
towns, or villages, from which some Jews, who 
“could not show their father’s bouse, nor their 
seed, whether they were of Israel,” returned to 
Judaea with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 59; Neh. vii. 61). 
Gesenius renders the term “ Hill of the Wood ” 
{Lex. ad voc.). It was probably in the low coun- 
try near the sea, in the neighborhood of Tel-Melah 
and Cherub ; but we cannot identify it with any 
known site. G. R. 

TEL-ME'LAH (nb^rbri [hill of tall] -. 

e<A/i«Af'x, 0«A/ifAi0; [Vat. in Ezr., 0 W «A«0- 
6a ; Alex. BcA/xiycA, 0f\pf\*X' FA. in Neh., 
(0cp^icA(0:] Thetinnln) is joined with Tel-Harsa 
and Cherub in the two passages already cited under 
Tel-Harsa. It is perhaps the Thelrae of Ptolemy 
(v. 20), which some wrongly read as Theame 
(0EAMH for.BEAMH). a city of the low salt tract 
near the Persian Gulf, whence probably the name, 
which means “ Hill of Salt ” (Gesen. Lex. Heb. 
sub voc.). Cherub, which may be pretty surely 
identified with Ptolemy’s Chiripha (Xipi<pc 0, was 
in the same region. G. R. 

TE'M A [on the light, south] : Batpdpt 

Themn , [terra Auslti]). The ninth son of Ish- 
mael (Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 30); whence the 
tribe called after him, mentioned in Job vi. 19, 
“ The troops of Tema looked, the companies of 
Sheba waited for them,” and by Jeremiah (xxv. 
23), “ Dedan, Tema, and Buz; ” and also the land 
occupied by this tribe: “The burden upon Arabia. 
In the forest in Arabia shall ye lodge, O ye trav- 
elling companies of Dedanim. The inhabitants of 
the land of Tenia brought water to him that was 
thirsty, they prevented with their bread him that 
fled ” (Is. xxi..l3, 14). 

The uame is identified satisfactorily with Teymd, 

-c * 

filfAJ, a small town on the confines of Syria, 
between it and Wadi el- Kurd, ou the road of the 
Damascus pilgrim -caravan (.1 furasid, s. v.). It is 
in the neighborhood of Itoumnt el-Jemlel , which 
agrees etymologically and by tradition with the 
Ishmaelite Dumaii, and the country of Keydar , 
or Kedar. Teymd is a well-known town and 
district, and is appropriate in every point of view 
as the chief settlement of Ishmael's son Tema. It 
is commanded by the castle called el-Ablak (or 
el-Ablak el- hal'd), of Es-Semiiw-al (Samuel) Ibn- 
’Adiya the Jew, a contemporary of Imra el- Keys 
(a. d. 550 cir. ); but according to a tradition it 
was built by Solomon, which points at any rate to 
its antiquity (comp. el-Behee, in Mardtid, iv. 23); 
now in ruins, described as being built of rubble 
and crude bricks, and said to be named el-Ablak 
from having whiteness and redness in its structure 


t The passage is in such confusion in tha Vattcas 
MS., that it is difficult rightly to assign tbe words, 
and impossible to infer anything from tbe oqat* 
elects. 
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iMnrdtid, •. t. Ablnk). This fortress seems, like 
that of fkxmtnt eU/rm/r/, to !>e one of the strong* 
holils that must Iiavc protected the caravan route 
alone the northern frontier of Arabia: and they 
recall tlie |mssnge following the enumeration of the 
sons of Ishtuael : “ TIicm* [are] the sons of Ishmael, 
and these [are] their names, by their form*, and 
by their cn*tU$; twelve princes according to their 
nations" (t»en. xxv. 1H >- I 

/rtf mti signifies “a desert," “an untilled dis- '< 
trict," etc. Frevtag (s. r. 1 writes the nnmr with- 
out a long final alif, but not so the .1 (m-awl. ' 

rtolemy (xix. G) mentions Qiaui) in Arabia De- 
serts, which may l*e the Mine place as the existing 
irymn. The I. XX. reading wring to ha\e a refer- 
ence to Tkman, which see. K. S. F. j 

• “Tlie tnsips of Trnia," “the companies of 
Sheba” (.lob vi. 1 0 1, elsewhere referred to as 
•* predatory kinds " [Siikiia], were, prokddy, 
»m panics of travellers, or caravans, crossing the 
wilderness in the dry season. l'airhed with thirst, 
thev pressed forward with eager hope to the rc- 
numlcird I mis of wiuter-stmm*. onlv to find tint 
under the extreme heat the winding “ l-n*ok ” had 
di«ap| -eared — e\.i|H>mted and a 1 sorlml in the sand-* 
— leaving its channel as drv a* the contiguous 
dewrt. Their keen disappointment* was a livelv 
image of the experience of Job. wlien in his d**ep 
affliction lie h ohed forsvmpdhv trom his brethren, 
■nd listened to censure ip-dead of COljdo lei, re. 
The simile. p-eti-- and vivi«l. is scarcely less forci- 
ble in its br- cider an: lic.iti«>n to the illtis!vej,ess of 
tlie fairest earthlv pr-onises and t«* tlie lading hoj-es 
of mortals. [1 >mkuku.v, Amrr. ed.; Kivkii, 
2.] S. W. 

TEMAN [on the rif/fit /mm/, 

f^aiudy- Thmi'in). 1. A Son of I bpli.i*. son of 
1-Aau bv Ad ih lien. xxxvi 11: It hr. i. id. Mi, 
aftirwir.l* nan od as a duke phvlirch of F.d-*m 
(vt-r. 1 *» ■ . am I mcnti-ntnl again in the w pirate list 
(vv. 4ii--li: of “the names of the rnhrs (tbit 
came] of K*au. according to their families. alter 
their pi ices, bv tl.eir n lines: " ending, “these l-c 
the dukes of Fdom. according to their habitations 
in the land of their |« «s session : he [isj hviti the 
father of the l-domitos " 

2. (Horn. Vat. Hauar, Am. i. 1 1 ; FA. and Sin. 
0#uar, Jer xln 7. < >b., ||il» : Thrmnn, atisfr>\ 
vtt n’ ( (i.] A coin trv. ar-d probnblv a cit', mmeil 
after the lYKmnte ph'urch, or from which the 
pin larch took los name, as m»v !e p-rhij* inferred 
fr -til the vrr si-s of t icn xxxvi. just »|md*-d. I he 
Hebrew signifies >• Soiit h." etc IS ee Job it. 9; Is 
s), M. G: U-sides the use of it to mr»n the south 
s d. of the I aU rn iclc m Ft, xxvi and x xv n , etc ' ; 
am! it ts proba'-le (bit the land of Irnon was u 
wmtluni portion of tbe land of I il'-m, «-r. in a 
s l* if r sense, that of tie sons of the h.ist, tbe 
|b-ne knlrm Itil-vti i* ii -rn 1 1 --nr* 1 in live pln-es I \ 
the 1‘rophrts. in l"iir of win. h it is n-iiiic t**d with 
F^i'-ni. showing it to !*e the same plica* a* thvt in 
du-atrd tn tlie list of the dukes; twice tt is named 
with t ted vn. 

•* f on- *em mg F«loni, thus saitli the !^>rd of 
hosts- M«| «hilmn m* rm-re in I email’' w counsel 
prn»hrd from the prudent.' is their wisdom vatl- 


• • In some of the topn<n|iMe»l aJIusl -ns in tMs 
•rUdr, the rew irr will rer* lee the author ■ |m ul sr 
•ret uh»uppon*si the* rs rs-»|>e»-tlf.|t the to|**rrNf-li« of 
leraiewM-m, whrh we luvt suuiltitJ in Us srltclS 
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Ubed? Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, O In (mV 
itanU of lkdnn ” f.Jer. xlix 7. *j d “ f vrtfl 
make it [Kdoui] dewolate fr* m Temxn; at 1 tf**-T 
of Dedan shall fall by the sword" xiv 11 
This connection with the great Krturah '** »r.-* 
of Deduu give* additional imp rim *e to I*, i-, 
ami lieljis to fix its gcograplm-ul [m.i-oo 1 ,s * 
further defined bv a passage in the rttn trT • f Jer 
already cited, vv. 20. 21. where it i* svd of L* e* 
and Teman, “The earth is mov.d it the n.. ( 

their fall: at the cry the n*d«c tl*rr*.f « ** f..-d 
ill the Itcd Sea f y im Sh/ i." In the * * e 
praver of Halmkkuk. it is writtru, *•<..•! * # 

fn*m Teman, an<l the llolv t me frotn Menu, t !’,rvr ' 
<iii. 3b Jeremiah, it has 1-een s*»-n, «j>* k> < f tfw 
wisrlom of TeniAii ; and tlie pr | i cn . \ \ o : us 
implies the same <vv. 8. 0 ). •• >n*il I i - t u. tf »t 
day. s.vitji the l^ard. even de^tn v t'e w *- *-t 
out of Liont, and understanding mi' o* t . ? * 

of Ksnn? And thv [miglitv ] men t » 1, * * ^ 

l»e di«mave«l. M In wis*lom. the dc^v** 1 . ’* of 
Kaau. anrl e«] socially the inhabitar tt - ( I . m 
seem to have l*een prevm merit aiti**t.g the *- - • erf 
the Igast. 

In common with mo*t F>!onnte names. 
u|i)iear* to have l»e»*ii lost. I he oc<-uj *t .<r. of 
country by the Nakath.ians seems t*< f.nr <■*'*•■ 
er.ited almost all of the trvec* • j! w xv s •-* 
tbe migratory trills of the <le^*rt. It it t : s<,t 
that much can ever l>e done bv n *-lrrn r*- .. u 
clear up tbe early bistnrv of this put -ft r - ,-%«* 
country.” True, Kusebtus at.«l J«r t < re** n 
Ionian as a town in their rhw opt .nt 1 *. r e* 
'aeeor*ling to hiiv*i.ius u>>m lVtra. xi d a |; e u-» 
|>ofct. 1 lie tdentih-'vtion of the rvi«*t i-g \U e «- 
ibirckhardt ) with tliis Ten. in n-vv le _**> -gr *> 
ic'dlv correct, but it cannot rest erti rtm . g ~au 
grounds. 

Tbe gcntilic noun of Tom in is " .* 

11: Xliu 1;, And fjif-liaz the lemm-tr w m 
of the wise men of Ivlo'n. I lie gen. n 
also in t»eu. xxxvi. ,‘U. win-re tlie land of Jr** 
i s*j in tlie A. V . i is titcritioncd. 1. js 1* 

TE MANI. [Tkm vn ) 

TE MAMTE. [I»ma> ] 

TKM KNI nZ'F) [|utr ]: Dt 

mom). S»li of Aslnir. the fat! rr of lek-w. t* L.s 
wife Naanah » 1 t hr. iv. G ( I » k«» v | 

• TEMPERANC E A V \ tt tv » » 

fill v 21; 2 let- i. fi is the rvr !* r , g ,< * 

fiii-ek iyitparti a, winch sigi i!.t-s **wp *r . 
tbe restraint of nil the .vpj^ti'rs »r *i :,v,» 

“ IYiniwratc ’’ is used m the A. \ . ui a r 

ing sense. \ 

TF'MPLF* ** Tliere b |<er! i**s m- 1 . - ; d 

the ancient World which has exr,t,-,| H . i, 
t*ution *tn«*e the time of its d*str.-t - a« *aw 
l»mple whnh Nibinuii built at Jm.-oo, n.< t* 
-m r as rebuilt by Herd It. m- s wfrw 
roi.sideusf wortln of (oim ng live j r.o j. , u ... 

tration of or e of tbe n.<-%t dautp .1 t 1; 

tnnmpbal arc hes, and Justin ar. • *.** * 

tectursl ambition was thit f>e n.ig t * * »* tL 

nuougbocit the Middle Ng*** It u t! « r- . t * * 

console ral le ilegm* tl»e forms uf < bri't.s.., « i 

Jrhi s ms h l,tr» ff , Amer *1 aid «ba w* ftm 
wiiln-ut rotnn>**nt lirrr, as o*rt atkstinr tats 
rs*sp*UnE tint rsltht • - its litstory, it* fc*w * 
ilous. st . i* «>f hli«s turw, »tc. Jt V 
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■ri its peculiarities were the watchwords and rally- 
fa^ points of all associations of builders. Since 
the revival of learning in the 16th century its 
arrangement* have employed the pens of number* 
has learned antiquarians, and architects of every 
country have wasted their science in trying to re- 
produce its forms. 

But it i* not only to Christians that the Temple 
of Solomon is so interesting; the whole Moham- 
medan world look to it as the foundation of all 
architectural knowledge, and the Jews still recall 
its glories sod sigh over their loss with a constant 
tenacity, unmatched by that of any other people 

any other building of the ancieut world. 

With all this interest and attention it might 
fairly be assumed that there was nothing more to 
be said on sueh a subject — that every source of 
information had l*en ransacked, and every form of 
restoration long ago exhausted, and some settlement 
of the disputed points arrived at which had been 
generally accepted. This is, however, far fro nr 
ieing the case, and few things would be more curi- 
ous than a collection of the various restorations 
that have been proposed, as showing what different 
meanings may be applied to the same set of simple 
architectural terms. 

The most important work on this subject, and 
that which was principally followed by restorers 
m the 17th and 18th centuries, was that of the 
brothers I'radi, Spanish Jesuits, better known as 
V dial pond L Their work was published in folio at 
Some, 1506-1604, superbly illustrated. Their idea 
rf Solomon's Temple was, that both in dimensions 
and arrangement it was very like the Kscurial in 
Spain. But it is by no means clear whether the 
Ihcurial was being built while their book was in 
the pres*, in order to look like the Temple, or 
whether it* authors took their idea of the Temple 
from the palace. At all events their design is so 
maeh the more beautiful and commodious of the 
two, that we cannot but regret that Herrera was 
not employed on the book, and the Jesuits set to 
baild the palace. 

When the French expedition to Egypt, in the 
ftrat yeara of this century, had made the world 
hmiliar with the wonderful architectural remains 
of that country, every one jumped to the conclusion 
that Solomon's Temple must have been designed 
after an Egyptian model, forgetting entirely how 
hateful that land of bondage was to the Israelites, 
and how completely all the ordinances of their 
religion were opposed to the idolatries they had 
oeaped from — forgetting, too, the centuries which 
had elapsed since the Exode before the Temple was 
erected, and how little communication of any sort 
there bad been between the two countries in the 
■UcrruL 

The Assyrian discoveries of Botta and Layard 
hare within the last twenty years given an entirely 
■rw direction to the researches of the restorers, and 
this time with a very considerable prospect of suc- 
eaw, for the analogies are now true, and whatever 
<at be brought to bear on the subject is in the 
right direction. The original seats of the progen- 
itor* of the Jewish races were in Mesopotamia. 
TWr language was practically the same as that 
spoken on the banks of the Tigris. Their historical 
fndftioas were consentaneous, and, so far as we can 
jadgt, almost all the outward symbolism of their 
nfigfoos was the tame, or nearly so. Unfortunately, 
however, no Assyrian temple has yet been ex- 
hsned of a nature to throw much light on this 

aoi 
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subject, and we are still forced to have recourse to 
the later buildings at Persepolis, or to general de- 
ductions from the style of the nearly contemporary 
secular buildings at Nineveh and elsewhere, for 
such illustrations as are available. These, however, 
nearly suffice for all that is required for Solomon’s 
Temple. For the details of that erected by Herod 
we must look to Rome. 

Of the intermediate Temple erected by Zerub- 
babel we know very little, but, frotn the circum- 
stance of its having been erected under Persian 
influences contemporaneously with the buildings at 
Persepolis, it is perhaps the one of which it would 
be most easy to restore the details with anything 
like certainty. 

Before proceeding, however, to investigate the 
arrangements of the Temple, it is indispensable 
first carefully to determine those of the Tabernacle 
which Moses caused to be erected in the Desert of 
Sinai immediately after the promulgation of the 
law from that mountain. For, as we shall pres- 
ently see, the Temple of Solomon was nothing more 
nor less than an exact repetition of that earlier 
Temple, differing only in being erected of more 
durable materials, and with exactly double the 
dimensions of its prototype, but still in every essen 
tial respect so. identical that a knowledge of the 
one is indispensable in order to understand the 
other. 

Tabkrnaclk. 

The written authorities for the restoration of the 
Tabernacle are, first, the detailed account to be 
found in the 26th chapter of Exodus, and repeated 
in the 36th, verses 8 to 38, without any variation 
beyond the slightest possible abridgment. Sec- 
ondly, the account given of the building by Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 6), which is so nearly a repetition of the 
account found in the Bible that we may feel assured 
that he had no really important authority before 
him except the one which is equally accessible to 
us. Indeed we might almost put his account on 
one side, if it were not that, being a Jew, and so 
| much nearer the time, he may have had access to 
some traditional accounts which may have enabled 
him to realize its appearance more readily than we 
can do, and his know ledge of Hebrew technical 
terms may have enabled him to understand what 
we might otherwise be unable to explain. 

'The additional indications contained in the Tal- 
mud and in Philo are so few and indistinct, and 
are besides of such doubtful authenticity, that they 
practically add nothing to our knowledge, and may 
safely be disregarded. 

For a complicated architectural building these 
written authorities probably would not suffice with- 
out some remains or other indications to supple- 
ment them; but the arrangements of the Taber- 
nacle were so simple that they are really all that 
are required. Every important dimension was either 
5 cubits or a multiple of 5 cubits, and all the 
arrangements in plan were either squares or double 
squares, so that there really is no difficulty in put- 
ting the whole together, and none would ever have 
occurred were it not that the dimensions of tbs 
sanctuary, as obtained from the “boards” that 
formed its walls, appear at first sight to be one 
thing, while those obtained from the dimensions 
of the curtains which covered it appear to give 
another, and no one has yet succeeded in recon- 
ciling these with one another or with the text of 
Scripture. 'The apparent discrepancy is, however 
easily explained, as we shall presently see, and uwver 
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would hive occurred to any one who bad lived long 
wader canvas or was familiar with the exigencies 
of tent architecture. 

Outer JnrL'fmrt. — The court of the Tabernacle 
was surrounded by canvas screens — in the East 
called Kami ants — and still universally used to in- 
dose the private apartments of important person- 
ages. Those of the Tal*enmcle were 5 cubits in 
height, and supported by pillars of brass & cubits 
apart, to which the curtains were attached by hooks 
and Allets of silver (Ex. xxvii. 9, Ac. ). This in- 
closure was only broken on the eastern side by the 
entrance, which was *20 cubits wide, and closed b\ 
curtains of fine twined linen wrought with needle- 
work, and of the most gorgeous colors. 



Ko. 1. — Plan of the Outer Court of the Taberuao*. 


The space inclosed within tliese s c reens re s 
double square, V* cubits, or 75 fret ri.*rih * wd 
south, and HX» cubits or 150 fl east *>> I w-ret |* 
the outer or eastern half was placed the altar >f 
bumt-offeringa, descril»ed in Ex. nm l-X. and iw- 
t ween it and the Tale-made the laver i .4af. ut 4, 
§ 2), mi which the priests waul ted their ban Is ant 
feet on entering the Temple. 

In the square toward* the west was wttntel 
Temple or Tabernacle itself. I be d inter* - < * m 
plan of this structure are e**ib asrrrtair^l J.- 
sepbus states them {Ant. iii. 0, § 3 a* 4* <r 
long by 10 broad. or 45 feet by 15, and the b n 
is scarcely less distinct, as it mm tbit Uie ueifc 
and south walls were each compiled of twr-nti up- 
right boards (Ex. xxvi. 15, Ac.t, each l-ord * re- 
cubit and a half in width, and at tie ant nd 
there were six boards equal to 9 cubits. wh.*-h * it 
the angle bowed* or posts, made up the lu c- *t» 
of Josephus. 

Each of these boards was furnished with two 
tenons at its lower extremity, whnh fitted it to 
silver sockets placed on the gn-tmd. At the top 
at least tbev were jointed and fa%tn*ed tugetfer l>t 
liars of sbittim or acacia wood run thn .gi) rn g* 
of gold i Ex. ixvi. 20 iVdh nutltontir* a^r^e that 
tliere were five bars for each aide, but a Lite e- 
ficultv arises trom the liible desert lung m i 
middle bar which reached ln-tii end lu n I %• 
we shall present h see, this lor was pn.>« - b sp 
plied to a totally different piirj*o*c, and tr nsi 
therefore twmie fur U»e present that Jcwc***j* 

| description of the mode in which tb* v were *} reed 
is the correct one: *• Every one,’ be uu _i«i i 
G, § -I v , ** of llie pillars or loards had a nng r-W 
affixed to its front outwards, into wi «-h were m 
serted l«ars gilt with gold, each of them 5 rt. *** 
long, and tbe** bound togellw-r tl*e tbr 

bead of one )>wr running into an<*tlt**r after tv 
manner of one tenon insrrted int* > »n*tHer, |v*t 
for the wall le-hind there was nub <fe l*r ri*i 
went tlirougb ull the l«*rdt, into wlu b ««■ of the 
ends of l be l»*r* on both sides was inserted." 

So far, therefore, even thing seem* certain arf 
easily under*t*-«l. The lalemaclewms ar. 
rectangular structure, JO cubit* Log 1 y 1" 
open at tbe eastern end, and divided u.imia^v .t w 
two apartment*, llie 1 I<*b <4 lEJir*. mto wfcsr* 
no one entered — not even tbe }<ne*i, except «a 
very extraordinary occasion* — was a ru k e. ] » fti* x# 
square in plan, and lu cubits lugh to tbr ^ 
the wall. Ill tin* snu placed the Mere* seal wr 
mounted by tbe rlHTubmi. and on it was pWad 
the Ark, containing tbe tal les of the law U 
front of these was an outer cbm *^r, n Ini tW 
t Hob Place — 211 cubits long by 10 and ;« 

high, appropriated to the use of the prwsta. la s 


• Tbe ruhlt ua»l throughout this urtVIs to assume.) 

So bs the ordinary cubit of the length of a man’s f**-e- 
*ns front the rlUiw yrent tn the ftp of the n>t*t*IIe 
finger, or b lirwk inches, equal to l*q Kiurlish Inches 
liters ssems to be little doubt but that the Jews also 
used oreas onisii* a shorter rubit \A 5 h*nlt-rrad»hs. or 

15 me lies, but oid* in so far as can be ascertained In 
•|e**Xinr <>f »e**el* <*r id metal work . and t»e»er applied 
It to bill, tin/* After the Hal-vh*in*h < aptmty the* 
•seta also «*< x*ii utllv to h*re emp.<ned the Ha by • 
I Si ton cuNI »f 7 hai<dbr«adth*. or g! inches. This, 
tovswr can eettontly bare no epp t<retmn to the 
ele nr Stbanun’s Temple, which *u sreetad 
t the ‘ aptultt . nor can U bs available to ca- 


ptain the perultoiitto* of Herod's Tr-mpto m J 
1 who to our pnnn|wl authority reganitnp t*. cer- 

tainly did alwavs rmpios the Orerfc. mi tt of I* taehsa 
or to 1 stadium of do <lr*efc W« u>4 iw TW 
. mud, which to the only <*ther autlmcn sj * a*s (t*w 
the same numl-er of ru(>its where w» raa to ortsw 
they are speak lug of the suns thin* «■ t:.al we Me 
feel perfntly sure tliev b*4h Were w.n| Use WWS 
miasun- Thus, alitlrirr other cubits tiw Jwss sa* 
bars used f.*r other pur|sree. we ms t re^ tm w* < 
that for the hull bugs referred to ta into »rws as 
rut'll of 15 lucUes, tof that only, was ths ass «» 
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sere placed the golden candlestkk on one tide, the 
table of shew- bread opposite, and between them in 
(be centre the altar of incense. 



1*1— The Tabernacle, showing one half ground 
plan and one half as covered by the curtains. 

The roof of the Tabernacle was fonned by 3, or 
rather 4, arts of curtains, the dimensions of two of 
whit'h are given with great minuteness both in the 
Bible and by Joeephus. The innermost (Kx. xxvi. 
1. Ac j, of fine twined linen according to our Inuia- 
tabon (Joeephus calls them wool: fplisr. An*. iii. 
6, 5 4 % were ten in number, each 4 cubits wide 
end 28 cubits long. These were of various colors, 
and ornamented with cherubim of “ cunning work.” 
Five of these were sewn together so as to form 
larger curtains, each 20 cubits by 28, and these 
two again were joined together, when used, by fifty 
gold buckles or clasps. 

Above these were placed curtains of goats’ hair 
•ach 4 cubits wide by 30 cubits long, but eleven in 
Dumber; these were also sewn together, six into 
one curtain, and fire into the other, and, when 
owd, were likewise joined together by fifty gold 
buckles. 

Over these again was thrown a curtain of nuns’ 
•kins with the wool on, dyed red, and a fourth 
•w wing is also specified as being of badgers* skins, 
m named in the A. V., but which probably really 
OMMUted of sealskins. [Badgkk-Skins, vol. i. 
p 224 f.J This did not of course cover the rams’ 
•kins, but most probably was only used os a cop- 
ing or ridge piece to protect the junction of the two 
curtains of rams’ skins which were laid on each 
slope of the roof, and probably only laced together 
•4 the top. 

The question which has hitherto proved a stum- 
bling block to restorers is, to know bow these cur- 
tains were applied as a covering to the Tabernacle. 
•Strange In my, this has appeared so difficult that, 
with hardly an exception, they have been content 
la wm that they were thrown over its walla as a 
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pall is thrown over a coffin, and they bare thus eat 
the Gordian knot in defiance of all probabilities, 
as well as of the distinct specification of the Pen 
tateuch. To this view of the matter there are sew* 
era] important objections. 

First. If tiie inner or ornamental curtain was ao 
used, only about one third of it would be seen; 9 
cubits on each side would be entirely bidden be- 
tween the walls of the Tabernacle and the goats’- 
ll air curtain. It is true that fiahr (Symboiik dtt 
Motauchen Cultus ), Neumann ( Dtr StifUhutU, 
1861), and others, try to avoid this difficulty by 
hanging this curtain so as to drape the walls inside; 
but for this there is not a shadow of authority, and 
the form of the curtain would be singularly awk- 
ward and unsuitable for this purpose. If such a 
thing were intended, it is evident that one curtain 
would have been used as wall-hangings and another 
as a ceiling, not one great range of curtains all 
joined the same way to bang the walls all round 
and form the ceiling at the same time. 

A second and more cogent objection will strike 
any one who has ever lived in a tent. It is, that 
every drop of rain that fell on the Tabernacle would 
fall through ; for, however tightly the curtains might 
be stretched, the water could never run over the 
edge, and the sheep-skins would only make the mat- 
ter worse, as when wetted their weight would de- 
press the centre, and probably tear any curtain that 
could be made, while snow lying on such a roof 
would certainly tear the curtains to pieces. 

But a third and fatal objection is, that this ar- 
rangement is in direct contradiction to Scripture. 
We are there told (Ex. xxvi. 9) that half of one of 
the goats* -hair curtains shall be doubled back In 
front of the Tabernacle, and only the half of another 
(ver. 12) hang down behind; and (ver. 13) that 
one cubit shall hang down on each side — whereas 
this arrangement makes 10 cubits hang down all 
round, except in front 

The solution of the difficulty appears singularly 
obvious. It is simply, that the tent had a ridge, 
as all tents have had from the days of Moses down 
to the present day; and we have also very little 
difficulty in predicating that the angle formed by 
the two sides of the roof at the ridge was a right 
angle — not only because it is a reasonable and 
usual angle for such a roof, and one that would 
most likely be adopted in so regular a building, but 
l*cause its adoption reduces to harmony the only 
abnormal measurement in the whole building. As 
mentioned above, the principal curtaius were only 
28 cubits in length, and consequently not a mul- 
tiple of 6; but if we assume a right angle at the 
ridge, each side of the slope was 14 cubits, and 
14* -j- 14* = 392, and 20* - 400, two numbers 
which are practically identical in tent-building. 
'Hie base of the triangle, therefore, formed by the 
roof was 20 cubits, or in other words, the roof of 
the Taliemacle extended 6 cubits beyond the walla, 
not only in front and rear, but on both sides ; and 
it may be added, that the width of the Tabernacle 
thus tiecame identical with the width of the en- 
trance to the enclosure; which but for this circum- 
stance would appear to have been disproportionately 
large. 

With these data it is easy to explain all the other 
difficulties which have met previous restorers. 

First. The Holy of Holies was divided from tbs 
Holy Place by a screen of fuur pillars supporting 
curtains which no one was allowed to pass. Bui, 
strange to say, in the entra~os there wars Jh$ pi! 
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krv in a similar tpac*. Now, no one would put 
a pillar in the centre of an entrance without a 
notice; hut the moment a ridge is assumed it be- 
come* indivjmsable. 



N®- 3 - — Diagram of the Dimension* of the Tabrmiu le 
in Section. 


it may he assumed tliat all the five pillars were 
spared within the limits of the 10 cubit* of the 
hmulth of tl*e Ulcrtiack namely, one in the 
orntre, two opjmsite the two ends of the walls. ami 
the other two l*tweeu them; hut the predaodities 
are so ihfmibly greater that those two l*j*t were 
beyond those at the angles of tlie tent, that it i* 
hardly worthwhile considering the tirwt hy (*»tlie»is. 
By the one here ailoptnl the polar* m f r«>n t would, 
like everything else, be synced exactly 5 cubit* 
apart. 

kVcondlv. .Josephus twice asserts (.<«/. in 6, 
§4) that the 1 al«eri lacle was divided into thr«*e 
parts, though he s|<o> ities oi ly two — the Adytum 
and the I'miia**. I he thud was of course the 
porch, 5 mi lts d«ep, which stretched acroa* tm 
w id lit of the to use. 

Ihinilv. In spiking of the western end, the 
Bible always u*es tlft- plural, as if there were two 
antes there. I liere was. of < oiir*e. at lea*! one pd- 
Ur tu the mitre leyond the w .ill. — there may 
ba»e l>ocn five, — so that there pnwtic.dly were two 
•ides th< rr. It may alo> le remarked that the 
lVnlatriuh, in «|r;iking il-*- uu. 12 of thu after 
part caiis it .l/iso< ort, or t lie dmelfitrig. as cent ra> lis- 
ting uishrd from (>/if/, or the tent, which applies to 
Uie wtiole structure covered by the c urumv. 

fourthly. We now understand whv tliere are 10 
breadths in the under curtain*, and 1 1 in the 
upfwr. It was that they might break jniiil — in 
otmr words, that the scam of tlie one. and e*|r- 
c-dly the great joining of the two dubious, might 
1< over the centre of the Jowrr cuitain. so as to 
jaev» nl the tain |«en el rating through the joints. It 
o «v also he remarked that, as the two ruhiLa which 
were iri excess at the wrst hung at an angle. the 
of tnn je would be pra< t.c.uiy aUiut Uie same 
s* on ti.e tiot*. 

W * tli tla-^e suggestion*, the wlmle dev'iijitioii in 
the IV* A of l.xodu* is so r j»,1v uid«rso*«i tliat it 
is imt nnr»*ary to dilate tuiti u u)<oii it, tlwre air, 
however, two piiiil* ws lilt'll M in nu to le noticed, 
but mop* With rrtrn ncr to the Irn | le winch sue 
credid it ti an with teg ird to the I iirriiitle itx-tl 

1 iir first IS the dl*|**it t on nt the side l>ars of 
sl.ittiiu wi-sl that uni t>l tlie loanh togi t her At 
tint s.ght it would a{ |s*ar tint tin re were I tir *h> it 
at a I i nr lof g l**r on eui h »lde. lut it mi • lu.|»^ 
SJ «• to trr how these e« uid 1< afr to a< t old 

W.tti the usual mUipnU .li of the text. Slid « ef ; 


I improbable that the Israelites would have omd 
i about a bar 45 feet long, when 5 or G twrs wma 4 
( have answered the puiqaise equally wed. snd 5 r-«s 
Jof |ian are quite unneos-ary, besides bring in ^ 

\ position to tlie words of tlie text. 

| The explanation hinted at atove seem* the n-M 
‘ tvaiwvnahle one — tliat tlie five lar* n»n.ed * »m 
■ and 27 ) were joined end to end. a* Josef. j« iw*'», 
land the liar mentioned (ver. 28' was tl*e ridge-j. *+ 

| of the roof. The word* of tlie He’ rrw mil w . 
i equally well l*esr the translation — « snd tlx r •» 
die bar which is 5enrre»», ’ instead of •* m i/ * * 

qf the lioards, shall reach from end to ev«l." I t * 
would apftear a frrfre tlv reumiv' V w lut.< « l ut »■ e 
the mechanical difficulty that n« |«4e 
made stiff enough to Iwar its own wngt t ai^i ' .a.* 
of the curtains over tui extent of 45 feet, w t - it 
1 internudmte siqqairt*. A ri Ige ir>|** r>mld he 

| stretched to twi.-e that distince, if required V* ttw 
purj*»se. though it too Would dn-q* in tir crr.tr* 
A |s le would le a much nu n* sjjnqnate atd 
I hkcly architect uni arrangctmnt — m xd' s> tr^t 
; it seems more than pn>t al ie tliat oi e was en t . irsl 
'witli suppiirts. tine pillar III the mitre • Krtr 
curtains were _p > i n**«l would fe an | I- * rt< * t u* 
all prictic.il pur]«>sew; and if th« m 'rr (.»■ ■ mt 
the I ark of the H«dv of Holies was 17* cu it* * ga 
i which there* is nothing to contra< J ,c t . tlr ■ ■ at 
| would le easily constructed. >tdi. as i-* i* rer- s* 
sup) »>rts are mentioned either lv U.* # < r J. - 
seplm*. the question ut h- w tl.e mlge wu nri.-sl 
and sup|«irtisi must rcniam an oj»n in *-- m 
jof pMs ij w.til otir J >r c»*a 1 1 k l ioW »r* ! gr . I *«t .t is as 
to winch we sh >11 h ar to m v ? rt pr» *lv 

I I he oth»r I]M* sftoli is — lrtr the %M*e* i 4 T 
i Verandah which surroumleil tie >'ii<’t , ,.rr 'a«*d 
| or ictt ojs-u f 1 lie only hint wr I i»r l l.jt > ; .« « w 
■ lone, i» tiie mention >>l tin w»s|* r ti *i •« *.<**>• ^ 

| the plural, ai >1 the e(n|>iVc. n t i.t <■( f/ < •* w>i 

i <M«i throughout tins chapter, .m (urei :J« ,r. i 
tiotl to one anothrr. .I/i4miii alwavt m ti • to 
applv to an rtiVl->se*| spur*. wl,.-h »i< >»r o t l« 
*lwe|t ill, iH'l to the tfht a* a W l ■ dr *< U 
cover.ng onlv; th- ngh l.« rr ig»m tin- {•.:1a l 
lio flu al>s s*i >'i>’ »r as to lr <i> • si > e 
I 1 he oi b it- o|\ Uingh i«- r> f> r »o; ,* * * *hw 

I sides w«-re ii ( ch"xs| t*. tl at tnr 1 r ti (*■ u 4 ** . * « 

! was niriiiwi.»ioi, on all *id»-* Ini tlr 'r i t, : • a 

| range of sin ill mis fne runt* wnlr. t n w: -l 
pru*st« re-sitl*sl who w*re *j>ri tally alt. L*d t* l« 
scrv icr of the I< nq le. 

It wotihl have Ivan so cin to hvr ih*e » l s » 
ithe Tsl<eriia< le, ami its com m u i -r at * c U 

, least so grist, tliat 1 rai not h» Ip tu*,** t. ^ 4 

j was the Case. 

It it not ease to ascrrLain. with iru 1 • • . •* 

ci-rtauity. at wtiat distant e tn tn ttw* 'n f i.r t/ : 
;s*g» w»rr tur«l. It comd n t le kss u "* » ** 
than 7 cubits, it n>a* u |e I v h l we m- 
I In fb 'lit and r**ar tlir o htr.l |*y o ■ * I I o, * ••* 

1 Us-n at a less distance tl an Jn ci 'it* •* t s’ A 

is by no mean* impo bd U* tl »t Ir n> tie '* ’ w 

Mar the w I t |r distune nm I we b*rt 

smI fn in snlr to *nir 4<* • m its, n * '*■ •• 

|*g *<» Ji^g . and it is tl i* nm * M. a. ti ai *re- • i* 
have gnu rued the )«V» ol the n t ks'.ft* s* il w * •* 
jmt allow room lor tJ*# tsst* tang* >f tlr i- , • r» 
«-n either tide, and U* tlr o'»r »i <! U**t . * ... 

It U scartriv w< rth wi »•* Le wr*er * *• . < 

•Uon^ly ttii tlu-sr a* ti s< t| e . 'lor n i or j. >» 

I i f ,.i Ims to i sad to»i| iiiwt *• * 
tut* ih tie iu* n |* ti t • of tin j »« ( « re • * 
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md to show that it is possible to reconstruct the . time to show that the Tabernacle was a reasonable 
Tabernacle in strict conformity with every word and tent- like structure, admirably adapted to the pur- 
•serf indication of the sacred text, and at the same | poses to which it was applied. 



No. 4. — Southeast View of the Tabernacle, as re# to red. 


Solomon’s Temple. 

The Tabernacle accompanied the Israelites in all 
their wanderings, and remained their only Holy 
Mace or Temple till David obtained possession of 
Jerusalem, and erected an altar in the threshing* 
Auor of Araunah, on the spot where the altar of 
the Temple always afterwards stood. He also 
taught the Ark out of Kiijath-jearim (2 Sam. vi. 
2 ; 1 (Jhr. xiii. 6) and prepared a taliemacle for it 
in the new city which he called after his own name. 
Both throe were brought up thence by Solomon 
2 Chr. v. 5); the Ark placed in the Holy of 
tides, but the Tabernacle seems to have been put 
on one side as a relic (1 Chr. xxiii. 32). We have 
no account, however, of the removal of the original 
Tabernacle of Moses from Uibeon, nor an) thing 
that would enable us to connect it with tliat one 
winch Solomon removed out of the City of David 
(2 Chr. v. 5). In fact, from the time of the build- 
ing of the Temple, we lose sight of the Tabernacle 
altogether. It was David who first proposed to re- 
pkoe the Tabernacle by a more permanent building, 
tot was forbidden for the reasons assigned by the 
prophet Nathan (2 Sam. vii. 5, Ac.), and though 
be collected materials and made arrangements, the 
execution of the task was left for his sou Solomon. 

He, with tbe assistance of Hiram king of T)re, 
ttutmroced this great undertaking in the fourth 
'aw of his reign, and completed it in seven years, 
slout 1005 b. c. according to the received chro- 
uofegy. 

On comparing the Temple, as described in 1 
Kings vi. and 2 Chronicles iii. and by Josephus 
vi 3, with the Tabernacle, as just explained, the 
fat thing that strikes us is that all the arrunge- 
'urat* were identical, and tbe dimensions of every 
r an were exactly double those of the preceding 
**wetnre. Thus the Holy of Holies in the Taber- 
‘■ade was a cube, 10 cubits each way ; in the Tem- 
f Jr it was 20 cubits. The Holy Place, or outer 
tail waa 10 cubits wide by 20 long and 10 high in 
toe Tabernacle. In tbe Temple all these diraen- 
•***«■ were exactly double. The porch in the 
Talwrnade was 5 cubits deep, in the Temple 10; 
•is width in both instances being tbe width of the 


house. The chambers round the House and the 
Taliernacle were each 5 cubits wide on the ground- 
floor, the difference being that in the Temple tbe 
two walls taken together made up a thickness of 
5 cubits, thus making 10 cubits for the chambers. 

Taking all these parts together, the ground- plan 
of the Temple measured 80 cubits by 40; that of 
the Tabernacle, as we have just seen, was 40 by 20; 
and what is more striking than e\en this is that 
though the walls were 10 cubits high in the one 



No. 5. — Plan of Solomon * iVmpU*. allowing the dis 
position of the chambers in two stories. 

and 20 cubits in the other, the whole height of the 
Taliemacle was 15, that of the Temple 30 cubits; 
the one roof rising 5, the other 10 cubits above the 
height of the internal walls.® So exact indeed is this 


a In the Apocrypha there is a passage which beats 
curiously and distinctly on this sutyect. In Wlad. lx. 
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wai only mi enlarged eopy of the Tibmark. pass 
far also to change the form of another important 
question which has been long agitated by the stu- 
dents of Jewish antiquities, inasmuch as the in- 
quiry as to whence the Jews derived the plan and 
design of the Temple must now he transferred is 
the earlier type, and the question thus stadia. 
Whence did they derite the scheme of the laber- 
nacle? 

From Kgypt? 

There is not a shadow of proof that the Fg vptiar* 
ever used a movable or tent-like temple: neither ths 
pictures in their temples nor any hiatorical isreii 


ooineidence, that it not only confirms to the fullest 
■tent the restoration of the Tabernacle which has 
jost been explained, bat it is a singular confirma- 
tion of the minute accuracy which characterized the 
writers of the Pentateuch and the tiooks of Kings 
and Chronicles in this matter; for not only are we 
able to check the one by the other at this distance 
of time with perfect certainty, but, now that we 
know the system on which they were constructed, 
we might almost restore both edifices from Jose- 
phus* account of the Temple as reerected by Herod, 
of which more hereafter. 

'Use proof that the Temple, as built by Solomon, 


pool to each a form, nor ha* snv one hitliertn ven- From Arabia? 

loved to suggest such an origin for that structure. It is pmsibl* that the Aral* aaay teas* avd 

From Assyria? mo table tent -like temples. They am a 

Here too »p are equally deioid of any authority ‘ nearly allied in race with the Jewa. Msm t*i*r 
or tangible data, for though the probabilities cer- m Us was an Arab, and tomr'lung h# at' u • 
lands are that the Jews would rather adopt a form seen there mat hair sugjiM**! the h-m bssi 
from the kindred Asatrians than fmm the hated Hut Irtond tins we cannot at prawnl go* 
strangers slusr Land thev ha<l just left, we hate . _ 

nothing further to justify us in such an assumption. 0 f the ll-l. Ta>~m*cfc which Tt»»s Isms 

from the 

inf It we 

ins. nssuwd Vs 
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far the present, at least, it must suffice to know 
fat the form of the Temple was copied from the 
Tabernacle, and that any architectural ornaments 
that mar have been added were such as were usu- 
allj employed at that time in Palestine, and more 
especially at Tyre, whence most of the artificers 
vrre obtained who assisted in its erection. 

So far as the dimensions above quoted are con- 
cerned, everything is as clear and as certain as any- 
thing that can be predicated of any building of 
which no remains exist, but beyond this there are 
certain minor problems by no means so easy to 
rewire, but fortunately they are of much less im- 
•ortance. The first is tiie — 

Height. — That given in 1 K. vi. 2 — of 30 cubits 
- is so reasonable in proportion to the other di- 
mensions, that the matter might be allowed to rest 
there were it not for the assertion (2 Chr. iii. 4) 
that the height, though apparently only of the 
porch, was 120 cubits = 180 feet (as nearly as may 
be the height of the steeple of St. Martin's in the 
fields). This is so unlike anything we know of in 
indent architecture, that, having no counterpart in 
the Tabernacle, we might at find sight feel almost 
iartified in rejecting it as a mistake or interpolation, 
bat for the assertion (2 ( hr. iii. 9) that Solomon 
overlaid the upper chamber* with gold, and 2 K. 
xxiii. 12, where the altars on the top of the upper 
chambers, apparently of the Temple, are mentioned, 
in addition to this, both Josephus and the Talmud 
persistently assert that there was a superstructure 
ao the Temple equal in height to the lower part, 
and the total height they, in accordance with the 
book of Chronicles, call 120 cubits or 180 feet 
(iat riii. 3, § 2). It is evident, however, that he 
obtains these dimensions first by doubling the 
height of the lower Temple, making it 60 instead 
of 30 eubits, and in like manner exaggerating 
every other dimension to make up this quantity. 
Were it not for these authorities, it would satisfy 
ill the real exigencies of the case if we assumed 
fat the upper chamber occupied the space between 
fa roof of the Holy Place and the roof of the 
Temple. Ten cubits or 15 feet, even after deduct- 
jpg the thickness of the two roofs, is sufficient to 
omtitute such an apartment as history would lead 
■ to suppose existed there, ilut the evidence that 
fare was something beyond this is so strong that 
it cannot be rejected. 

In looking through the monuments of antiquity 
far something to suggest what this might be, the 
oth thing that occurs is the platform or Talar that 
existed on the roofs of the Palace Temples at Per- 
•epoha — aa shown in Wood-cut No. 6, which rep- 
resents the Tomb of Darius, and is an exact repro- 
duction of the fa£ade of the Palace shown in plan, 
Wood-cut No. 9. It is true these were erected five 
centuries after the building of Solomon's Temple ; 
fa they are avowedly copies in stone of older As- 
syrian forms, and as such may represent, with more 
w le« exactness, contemporary buildings. Nothing 
in bet could represent more correctly “ the altars 
on the top of tl»e upper chambers ” which Josiah 
beat down (2 K. xxiii. 12) than this, nor could any- 
thing more fully meet all the architectural or de- 
votional exigencies of the case; but its height never 

■addm change of wind at night blowing the flames 
faa which victims were being sacrificed, towards -n\v 
took fire, a circumstance which spread 
rash rooeternacioo throughout the army as to lead to 
tk fatrnettoo. 
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could hare been 60 cubits, or even 30, but it might 
very probably be the 20 cubits which incidentally 
Josephus (xv. 11, § 3) mentions as “sinking down 
in the failure of the foundations, but was so left till 
the days of Nero.” There can be little doubt but 
that the part referred to in this paragraph was 
some such superstructure as that shown in the last 
wood-cut; aud the incidental mention of 20 cubit* 
is much more to be trusted than Josephus’ height* 
generally are, which be seems systematically to bar* 
exaggerated when he was thinking about them. 

Jachin and Boat. — There are no features eon 
nected with the Temple of Solomon which have 
given rise to so much controversy, or been so diffi- 
cult to explain, as the form of the two pillars of 
brass which were set up in the porch of the house. 
It has even been supposed that they were not pillars 
in the ordinary sense of the term, but obelisks; for 
this, however, there does not appear to be any au- 
thority* The porch was 30 feet in width, and a 
roof of that extent, even if composed of a wooden 



beam, would not only look painfully weak without 
some support, but be, in fact, almost impossible to 
construct with the imperfect science of these days. 
Another difficulty arises from the fact that the 
book of Chronicles nearly doubles the dimensions 
given in Kings; but this arises from the system- 
atic reduplication of the height which misled Jose 
phus ; and if we assume the Temple to have been 
60 cubits high, the height of the pillars, as given iu 
the book of Chronicles, would be appropriate to 
support the roof of its porch, as those iu Kings are 
the proper height for a temple 30 cubits high, 
which there is every reason to believe was the true 
dimension. Acconding to 1 K. vii. 15 ff., the pil- 
lars were 18 cubits high and 12 in circumference, 
with capitals five cubits in height. Above this 
was (ver. 19) another member, called also chapiter 
of lily-work, four cubits in height, but which from 


The Carthaginians were a Shemitic people, and seen 
to have carried their Holy Tent about with their ar- 
mies, and to have performed sacrifices in front at It, 
precisely as was done by the Jews, excepting, of 
course, the nature of ihe victims. 
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(he second mention of it in yct. 22 teems more I 
probably to have been an entablature, winch it nc- 
eoearv to c« xiiplote tlie onler. As these men liters I 
make out 27 cubits, leaving 3 cubits or 4$ feet for j 
the sloje of the roof, tlie whole design, seems rea- 
sonable and pnqwr. 

If this conjecture is correct, wc hate no Rreat 
difficulty in sn^otim: that the lilv-vvork mu-t 
have lies'll Miincthm^ like the I Vr***|.>>htan cornice 
(\Vo*«d-. lit N<*. 7 h which i* jmihaUy nearer in style 
to tint of tlie build ini'* at Jerusalem than anything 
cUc we know of. 

It nceui.s almost in vain to try and «|«vul:ite on 
wlnt was the exact lot til 
of the decoration of these 
celebrated punra. I he 
nets ot checker-work and 
wreath* ot chain-work, 
and the |*.m.-er mites, 
etc., are all Je.it, ire* *| » 
pheille to metal ai elu- 
te* lure; and though w*- 

f know that tlie old Tartar 
races did use metal arviii- 
tecture everywhere, and 
cwficcially in hrolutc, Irotii 
tlie Verv nature of the 
nutcri d every *|»viuirn 
a his JS.T, shell, and We have 

| Dow no represent it ions 

j from whirli we ran r« st. r* 

Ij them. 1 lie stvl*-* we an- 

I fail lhar with were ail de- 

| nu*l more or bss tnuu 

|| wo«n|, or Irom stone with 

^ wooden ornaments re- 

peated in the luider ma- 
terial. I.veti at l’ers*-}**- 
|i«, though we may leel 
I certain that everything 

I wc M* 1 then* h ul a woo*len 

i |m>ton i**. and may *uv 

I iet*l that much of their 

I ,m Wooten ornamentation 

, was derived tr-un the ear- 

lier metal forms. «r ill it is 
so fir icniov.il irom the 
original iw.uire that in 
the pr.-s* Hi *t ite of our 
know|.si_e, it is danger 
out to insist t« *> c ios« ly 
• ** on anv |*>mt. Notwith- 

ktandm j this, the |-ni in* 
at I'. rs4-;H Its, wlu< h 
\V.-k1 -. ut No H is a t v i •*-. 
an* |'to o lr m-'re like 

J J i< Ion ar .1 Ik > i/ t li in an v 
ot i « r j.ili »rs w mi, it h tv.- 
k si till rv “ I ,*s | us trof.i ant i.juit v , 
and jive a Is tt*-r i<b a <•! 

1 1 »• Iniii hse can.'ais ot 
*V„J tl * •>* o-!un ns 1 1 in we ob- 

t i n It' m anv other r\ 

ample*: I •.» l^-iuj it* »t ne. t v ar.- fir foot*- s tu- 
ple and i« ss of i. i' , . t d t ■ »n t >ry w ■ uld have I •**»•! » 
Ul »osl, slid lli!. nit.lv less so tit all tin ir Im tal 


30 feet, it may safely he asserted that do «s4st 
beam could I « laid aenws tin* wit I- -ut •mkiog Id 
the centre by its own weight, unless truss'd .* np. 
ported from l<low. There is n<» rr.i- n w * r»rr 
to «u |»| s>se that tiie Tyrians in th-s* dv-v were 
acquainted with the scientili.* font,* <»t • t r;»*.'.n 
implied in the first su^’jestioii, an.l ti.- re u m, 
re-.tsoii whv they should have h« t »r ,) n**!, 

it they knew how; its it cannot le d< , '.*1 (as 
that architectural!* the intn«du. ln-n • { | iirs.n the 
interior would have imrvi-*sl tl ** vpp,**i *. %.ir v4 
improved th** aitistic effect of the h>n.-,o.^ u. a »*ry 
Colls:- Ural le decree. 

If they were mfn»lu.eil at ill. t!i«nr i, is! base 
Ix-en lour ill th«* sin. tuarv and ten in tb.- n .... i+a 
necessarily c*jiull* spa,-, d. Ill a tral,*v.r^- O reel* n, 
but prolablv stand. nj h ..nets Ir-uu t;»e wjujs. 
lean in* a centre aisle «»t S em its 

The on I v building at deni* ti. m wh..*e rs* •in*- 
tiofi throws anv I * ^ i • t <»u tins su .j*- t is the 1 1 

of the I "otest of la* - mom [I'vLv* I ] I t:.e 

pillars were un imonvciuence. a* t..r | * r . • -d 
tin* hall Were state and |r-stn,tv ; bill I i . • • ...i t.j* 

pillars ill the iMia<*c had m dom^ l<> s a • * • 

tlie n*»f, they w. re *}»a. »d jin-' * • -i v 1 \ <- rta..: i» 
nut more than 12 ;. cubit* ap*rt. It .-it l*i 

1 -ceil able to riol a clear sjia.e of 2 ’ I t I ,f* l.-r , rT 

tainly w..n|,| n.»t hive n«-^U't«*.l t.« «lo t : . *»■ 

At I Vr j ■ >| is then* is a »mi:l > i j. 
the I ’al »ee or leu pie of l bums NN • . . I • u* N . *> . 
which more cl<<». fes»-u. |. s lie d. * >.i lr . ,m 
than any other Uii J.lin^ we ar*- ,v pya.utei] w tt. 
It has a j-.r. h, a centr u b ill. in » Hiuii— t;ic • 
ot winch cannot now tic in ».*e out ti I i r*j^r 

i>t small chain If* r« on either silt*. la if H 

dlth rviiCi* Is til it it h.Ls lour pnl irs in Us f*.f h as 
•tea* I of two, and jiqns^j irnfly t< or r».*» n. .t» .•* 
teri-.r hall in»te %« I ot but tbit irm l« r »• • »-* tc»i 

a!-.ve. All the I- iddn.Js at l'*rs, ( .,. « ,,*'*- t ** r 
(loirs npiallt er-.w ’*>1 with pi.ltrs, an*., *» t r» «a 
Ito , bull, t but to tl they l». flow.nl t,,:s |> ..*. < 

troll! Nineveh, tl). re s«s Ills no >i f‘ » '~t rr.- , m • 
>.|ot|H.|| should not have rid « 1 >T « • I t.i.s *» «•>.,; 1 ft, 
oet over what < >t 1 1 **l w lsc Would *>ein an 11 s.jc-s. «r 
mlistructiv*. tilth, iht v . 

I he «ju**sti,»n. in f o t. i* 'erv mu -h 
that met us in d s. i-«i"^ th** «*•: »!r i * t ■ f f '<• 
l ab* mai ie. Nt» internal *nj. ort* to < r« t* 

* |l I, cl of 1 1 , • s»* I o ( i im^s ar.- n.. fill el a • r* 

I bit the llltll* III 1 . I**S o| l ll’istl )I 1 , ,|| .4.. 

would have lid-ii so enormous, and t i> ,r n : r • 
lion so usual and so entmiv Ui.*.' t - i, « kr u*i 

we t an hardl* un 1. i stand fl« ir n«-t - '.jc. **s; 

I ,tb.*r bml.lio^ was !»>*» |r w.ti .. .1 t' • 
ccrt iil.lv 1 1 , it I .-r III I lie l*- .«t > b Mir !.* ’ *' -• 

It u i iv |*i hi,. « nil «. ..i .1 i to • c { - 
of tli.-.r all ill _< lilt to i . * > t, • f J . » f » -*>s 
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ths upper 7. allowing an offset of 1 eubit on the 
tide of the Temple, or of 9 inches on each side, on 
which the flooring joists rested, so as not to cut 
into the walls of the Temple. Assuming the wall 
of the Temple at the level of the upper chambers to 
have been 2 cubits thick, and the outer wall one, — 
it could not well have been less, — this would ex- 
actly make up the duplication of the dimension 
found as before mentioned for the verandah of the 
Tabernacle. 

It is, again, only at Persepotis that we find any- 
thing at all analogous to this; but in the plan last 
quoted as that of the Palace of Darius, we find a 
iimilar range on either hand. The palace of Xerxes 
possesses this feature also; but in the great hall 
Uiere, and its counterpart at Susa, the place of 
t hoe chambers is supplanted by lateral porticoes 
oouide the walls that surrounded the central pha- 
lanx of pillars. Unfortunately our knowledge of 
Assyrian temple architecture is too limited to en- 
able ns to say whether this feature was common 
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and as neither in the account of Sulomon'o building 
nor in any subsequent repairs or incidents is any 
mention made of such buildings, we may safely 
couclude that they did not exist before the time of 
the great rebuilding immediately preceding the 
Christian era. 

Temple of Zekubbabel. 

We have very few particulars regarding the 
Temple which the Jews erected after their return 
from the Captivity (cir. 520 B. c.), and no de- 
scription that would enable us to realize its appear- 
ance. But there are some dimensions given in the 
Bible and elsewhere which are extremely interest- 
ing as affording points of comparison between it 
and the temples which preceded it, or were erected 
after it. 

The first and most authentic are those given in 
the book of Ezra (vi. A), when quoting the decree 
of Cyrus, wherein it is said. “ Let the house be 



builded, the place where they offered sacrifice*, and 
and though something very like it occurs ! let the foundations thereof be strongly laid; the 

height thereof threescore cubits, and 
the breadth thereof threescore cubits, 
with three rows of great stones and a 
row of new timber.” Josephus quotes 
this passage almost literally (xi. 4, 
§6), but in doing so enables us with 
certainty to translate the word here 
called rote as “story” (&6fxos) — as 
indeed the sense would lead us to infer 
— for it could only apply to the three 
stories of chambers that surrounded 
Solomon s, and afterwards Herod's 
Temple, and with this again we come 
to the wooden Talar which sur- 
mounted the Temple and formed a 
fourth story. It may be remarked 
in passing, that this dimension of 60 
cubits iu height accords perfectly 
with the words which Josephus puts 
into the mouth of Herod (xv. 11, § 1) 
when be makes him say that the 
lem pie built after the Captivity 
wanted 60 cubits of the height of 
that of Solomon. *For as he had adopted, as we 
have seen above, the height of 120 cubits, as writ- 
ten in the Chronicles, for that Temple, this one re- 
mained only 60. 

The other dimension of 60 cubits in breadth is 
20 cubits in excess of that of Solomon’s Temple, 
but there is no reason to doubt its correctness, for 
we find both from Josephus and the Talmud that 
it was the dimension adopted for the Temple wheu 
rebuilt, or rather repaired, by Herod. At the same 
time we have no authority for assuming that any 
iucrea.se was made in the dimensions of either the 
Holy Place or the Holy of Holies, since we find 
that these were retained in Ezekiel's description of 
an ideal Temple — and were afterwards those of 
Herod’s. And as this Temple of Zerubhabel was 
still standing iu Herod’s time, and was more strictly 
speaking repaired than rebuilt by him, we cannot 
conceive that any of its dimensions were then di- 
minished. We are left therefore with the alterna- 
tive of assuming that the porch and the chambers 
all round were 20 cubits in width, including the 
thickness of the walLs, instead of 10 cubits, as in 
the earlier building. This may perhafis to some ex- 


*o. 9. — Palace of Darios at Pereepoli* * Scale of 60 feet to 1 inch 

ia Buddhist Viharas in India, these latter are com- 
paratively so modern that their disposition hardly 
bean on the inquiry. 

(hutr Cyurt. — The inclosure of the Temple 
axutAed, according to the Bible (IK. vi. 36), of 
* low wall of three courses of stones and a row of 
®dar beams, both probably highly ornamented. As 
it is more than probable that the same duplication 
/ dimensions took place in this as in all the other 
feitune* of the Tabernacle, we may safely assume 
that it was 10 cubits, or 15 feet, in height, and 
skaost certainly 100 cubits north and south, and 
t») east and west. 

There is no mention in the Bible of any porti- 
ooes or gateways or any architectural ornaments of 
this indumre, for though names which were after- 
wards transferred to the gates of the Temple do oc- 
cur in 1 Chr. ix., xxiv., and xxvi., this was before 
tbs Temple itself was built; and although Josephus 
does mention such, it must lie recollected that he 
■*» writing fire centuries after its total destruction, 

«d be tu too apt to confound the past and the 
f<uuit in his descriptions of buildings which did 
then exist. There was an eastern porch to 
Herod’s Temple, which was called Solomon's Porch 


, tent be accounted for by the introduction of a pas- 
Jowgpbm teUs us that it was built by that ; sage between the Temple and the rooms of tie 
^ ; but of this there is absolutely no proof, priest's lodgings instead of each being a thorough- 
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Cut. at must certainly have been the ease in Solo- 
mon'* Temple. 

Thia alteration in the width of the I*trromaU 
made the Temple 100 cubits in length by 60 in 
breadth, with a height, it is said, of 60 cubits, in- 
cluding the tipper room or Talar, though we cannot 
help ruifMTting that this last dimension is some- 
what in excess of the truth.® 

'ITie only other description of this Temple is 
found in llecatwus the Alalerite, w!k> wrote shortly 
after the death of Alexamler the Great. As quoted 
by Joseph us (ri'M/. Ap. i 22), he says, that “ In Je- 
rusalem towards the middle of the city is a stone 
wullfd mclosure aUmt feet in length (it wer- 
rdw\*0pof h and Inn cubits in width, with double 
gates." in which he descntaw the Temple as being 
situated. 

*rbe last dimension is exactly what we obtained 
aboie by doubling the width of the Talwruacle in- 
eltnurr as applied to Sokitnon's Temple, and may 
tlierelore I* accepted as tolerably certain, but the 
f*00 feet in length exceed* anything wt bate yet 
reached by 2lM) feet. It may le that at this age it 
was found necessary to add a court for the women 
or the ((entiles, a sort of Nsrthex or tiablee for 
th<>se wIk> could m>t enter the Temple. If this or 
tlmse together were 1*4) cubits square. it wotdd 
make up the “ nearly 5 plethra ” of otir author. 
Hecata-us also mentions that the altar was 20 cu- 
bits square and In high. And although lie men- i 
lions the Temple il*rll. lie unfortunately does not 
tuppli us with any dimensions. 

From these dimensions we gather, that if “ the 
IViest* and l.eiite* and FJder* of families were dis- ! 
con* .late at seeing how much more sumptuous the ' 
old Temple was than the one which on account of 
tlieir poverty lliri had just l«eeit able to erect " 
(Fzr. iii, 12; Joseph. Ant, xi. 4. § 2 . it certain! i 
was not lavause it was smaller, as almost rwry di- 
mension hail l<s»n increased one third; but it may 
haie l»«**n tint the caning and the gold, and other 
ornaments of N.l.nnon s Temple far *nr| as*ed tin*, 
and the pillars of the |x>rtno and the leils may all 
have U'en far more splendid, so also pro! ably were 
tlie vessels, and all thu is what a dew Would mourn 
oxer far more than mere an lutA-tuml spin. dor. In 
Sfieaking of these temples we must aiw.n* I .ear in 
mind that tlieir dimensions were Jimctie.bli lery far 
inferior to th«»*eo| the lieatheti. him that of L/r» 
is not larger than *n aieragr parish church of the 
last century — SJotnon's was snnller. It was the 
laiish display of the precious met.ils, the ela^ •ra- 
tion of caned ornament, and tlie leauty of the tex- 
tile fabrics, which made up their splendor and ren- 
dered them so precious in tlie eirs of tlie jieople, 
and there can consequently l<e no greater mistake 
thin to judge f»f them hi the niimlwf of ctlblts they 
measured They were temples of a ,Nh« untie, not 
of a ( eltic people. 

Tt MIM.4. OK F>KKtH- 

The sision of a Temple which the prophet Fjtjv 
kicl saw while re-iding on the banks of the < In twr 
in Itil iloiila lit the 2 dll letr of the t aptn it l, does 
not add much to our knowledge fit the *n t j,vt. It 
U not a dr*rriptioti of a Irmplr t lust r\er w is built 


* In iwrmintmf the even's narrated by Kars v Mi. 
JoSephu* UO A*t ll o, 1 4 tt|tl 'llr MS nit'!, there 
fshrrel to n-.k p.ac* in the up|»r n->in. •» i. 
rm , ■hl. 'i Wotii'l he a Vert rur.mn »l.*i«trs»t> o 

at the use of I i.st spir’titenf if t: coul I l** t. j«-ndr<j 


’ or ewer could be erected at Jertnalem, mad cat 
jaequetiUy only lie considered a* the tunm aws/ 4 
! what a .Nbemitic temple ought to Iw*. As suck * 
would certainly be interesting if it coubl tv ear 
jirctly restored, but unfortniiatrli the dirt*- ,,t*i d 
'making out a complicated |4m from a mere ivrtai 
description are «tv great tnderd, ami are ei ( b*«*4 
in this instance by our inqerlect knowledge A iw 
exact meaning of the Hrbrew srrbiterii^d tmu. 
and it may also lie from tlie pmpl»rt desert .■ i uet 
what be actually knew, hut only what tw turn « • 
vision. 

Be this as it may, we 6ml that the Tm.| V 
was of the exact dimensions of that bunt t i w 
nuin, namely, an adytum th*. xl. I -4-, 2* f. .u 
square, a naos. 20 ■ 40. ami nim.uul«l hi m* v 
1 10 cubits' width including tlie tb .ki-w A u» 

1 walls, the whole, with the p**rvh. tuak ng up 4 - 
1 l*its by 80, or very little more than ..m *.• 

, sand th part of the whole aiea of the l*n f . K u* 
height unfortunately is not giim. I’-r its 
I were various courts and residences for tiw [tcu. 
and |4aces for sacrifice and otiwr crr.rm t.»-» ,4 ta* 

[ Fen i pie, till be comes to the out»r o^irt, wiri 
I mea-ured b O0 reeiU on lew'll of its r i< 1 n-nl 

(1^. xl. 5) was 6 Baby low m ifji.it* k>i g. n,- 
of cubits each of one onlnury imit and a Liwd- 
hreadth, or 21 inches. I he r*sd w i* i, <rH. rr it 
ftet 6 inches, and tlie *ide<on«n| icdii* ;».j • • ,r»r* 
feet, or within a few hs-t of an lug] -o n .Jr, c*w- 
siderablv more than the whole sr»-a «»( tie city <f 
Jerusalem, TempW* in. Imhij ! 

It has Isrn attcinntnl t*i gel o\i-r th.- «■ t 4 * .a* 
by saying that tin* pn-phef meant m ■ t», 
but this is quite untenable. N. tl t g « u> I* u»n 
dear than the sjsrifl. ation of tlie ki.gti.it tiv 
and nothing more rniv'id than the n.-«ir in w_j*-x 
n>-«ls are distmgui«h«vl Iroin m .it* u,n * m 

for instance in the two next irn*-* n aid stvti 
lachamler and a gitrwsi are loi.tMni, na d 
lone reed. If cubit were sulstitulrd. it W 

1 nonsense. 

1 Notwithstanding its ideal rtnrwirr, tl^* w'- ir » 
extremely curious, as showing wl.si w^rv ti^ **ti 
rations of the .lews in tins dint t» n, n d 1. « .i 
fiTrnt they were from th»t»e of other t *t»< i * ard 
it is interesting here, invitiiK h as tlwre 'U (» 
little doubt but that the arr.ingrn »i»t« llm«ii 
l Tern 1 4e were in a gnnl tmasnre n fbsrt.ed * » t i* 
1 description here guru. I lie <«itcr r* iri fce » 
stance, with its jnulmK-s measuring 4* * ‘ • t> '• evr+ 
way. is mu exact ami-li t y »rt on a *n *^r * - **■ < 
the outer court of boHi *1 « » \W. m 

found in eitlier S<lomon’s «w /nu *u- 

so too, evidently, are srwrai .4 tiw* inn*:*t «r 
rangements. 

Tt N 1*1.4. i>4 Ihl i't* 

For our knowledge of tlw lsst and gTeste*t -V tM 
Jewish Temples we an* mdri te*| aiu -»t «i . t w 
tlie works ot .1 1 •w pi i us, with an 
from tlie T-dminl. 

Ihe Bible untortiinatdi omtjni.s m th ig te w 
sist tlie rose in lies of t lie jo'iq'isri .|i t.' ^ tt -eel 
With true >belmttsh in'hflefrtKV n> *1* h * IS 
the writers of the New lestament «1<> r 4 r-" 

I 

. iifxin, but hoth the ||. l.res sol LX \ at* » . -i* 

It was In the " *ln'**t or " | i*.* ‘ of u>* Tf-. , - ** 
we raniiot t>*sr »n\ arguim’.t *>(• « U s • 

riirlu* as Indicating whs' * as |hmi.^ |u IW 
Jisi phus. 
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i rfugie hint which would enable us to ascertain 
■ther what the situation or the dimensions of the 
Temple were, nor any characteristic feature of its 
architecture. But Josephus knew the spot per- 
sonally, and his horizontal dimensions are so mi- 
Batelr accurate that we almost suspect be, had be- 
ta his eyes, when writing, some ground-plan of the 
building prepared in the quartermaster-general s de- 
partment of Titus's army. They form a strange con- 
trast with his dimensions in height, which, with 
scarcely an exception, can be shown to be exagger- 
ated, generally doubled. As the buildings were all 
thrown down during the siege, it was impossible to 
eon rat him of error in respect to elevations, but as 
regards plan be seems always to have bad a whole- 
•one dread of tbe knowledge of those among whom 
be was living and writing. 


The Temple or naoe itself was in dimensions and 
arrangement very similar to that of Solomon, ov 
rather that of Zerubbabel — more like the latter; 
but this was surrounded by an inner inclosure of 
great strength and magnificence, measuring as 
nearly as can be made out 180 cubits by 240, and 
adorned by porches and ten gateways of great 
magnificence; and beyond this again was an outer 
iucloeure measuring externally 400 cubits each 
way, which was sdomed with porticoes of greater 
•pleudor than any we know of attached to any 
temple of the ancient world: all showing how 
strongly Roman influence was at work in envelop- 
ing with heathen magnificence the simple templar 
arrangements of a Shemitic people, which, how- 
ever, remained nearly unchanged amidst all this 
external incrustation. 



No. 10. — Temple of Herod restored Scale of 200 feet to 1 inch. 


It has already been pointed out [Jerusalem, 
woL ii. pp, 1313-14] that the Temple was certainly 
abated in the S. W. angle of the area now known 
m the Haram area at Jerusalem, and it is hardly 
Mceaory to repeat here the arguments there ad- 
duced to prove that its dimensions were what 
Josephus states them to be, 400 cubits, or one sta- 
dium, each way. 

At the time when Herod rebuilt it he inclosed a 
spoce “twice as large ” as that before occupied by 
the Temple and its courts ( B . J. i. 21, § 1), an 


expression that probably must not be taken too 
literally, at least if we are to depend on tbe meas- 
urements of HecaUeus. According to them the 
whole area of Herod's Temple whs between four 
and five times greater than that which preceded it. 
What Herod did apparently was to take in the 
whole space between the Temple and the city wall 
on its eastern side, and to add a considerable space 
on the north and south to support the porticoes 
which he added there. 0 [See pALKSTunc, rol. iii. 
p. 2303, note, Amer. ed.] 


• * Since the writer’s note at the commencement 
sf fell article was sent to prats, the report of Lieut, 
▼urea's latest excavations about the south wall of 
fes Haram area has come to hand, containing, he 
thinks, "as much inlbnnation with regard to this 
potion of the Haram Wall, as w« are likely to be 
*M» to obtain.” His conclusions are adverse to the 
ferecy given above. Of this massive wall, he thinks 
that the 000 tort east of the Double Oats is of a dif- 


ferent construction from the 300 feet weet of it, and 
more ancient. It is built up with beveled stones from 
tbe rook, and on some of the stones at the S. JS. an- 
gle were found signs and characters (supposed to be 
Phoenician) which had been out before the stonea were 
laid (Pal. Expi. Fund, Warren’s Letters, XLV.V Re- 
jecting Mr. Fergusson's theory, that the S. W. angle 
of the area was the site of the Temple, Lieut. Warren 
Is un de ci ded between three points, which present, be 
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As the Temple terrace thus became the principal 
defense of the city on the east ride, there were no 
gates or o|>cning* in that direction, u and licing situ- 
ated on a sort of rocky brow — as evidenced from 
its appearance in the taults that Iwund it on this 
side — it was at all future time* considered unat- 
tarkuhle Irom the east want. 1 he nortli side, too, 
where not covered t • \ the fortress Antonia, l>ecunie 
fsirt of the d* !rr.«es of the city, and was likewise 
without external gate*. 1 tut it inav also have lieeti 
that, ns the tom In of the kings, and indeed the 
gei,« ral cemetery of .h-nivdem. were rituated ini- 
mediuteh to the northward of the Temple, there 
was some religion* feeling in preventing too re.idv 
ac. es, Jrom the Temple to the hurv ing places (L/. 
xhn. 7-'.»). 

(hi the south side, which wras inclosed hy the 
wall of Ophrl. there were double cates neurit in 
the centre (.In/. xv. II, § o'. I he-e gates still 
exist at a distance of al*»nt feet fn>ni the 

southwest* rn angle, and are jierh.'ijts the onl\ 
architectural le.it unw of the Temple of Hens! 
which remain in ju-'m. This entrance consists of 
% double an hwav of C\c!o}ie.iii architecture on 1 1 e 
level of tlic gnmmi, o|K*i,iiio imo a square vest it mV 
measuring 4() feet each wav. In the centre of th s 
is a pillar crowned hv a capital of the Creek — 
ratluf than Human — Corinthian order ( Wrsri-cnt 
No. 11'; the acinllnu alternating with the water- 
leaf. jui in the lower of the Winds at Athens, and 
otlur (ir>s-k examples, hut whicii was an arrange- 
ment abandoned hv the Homan* as eiulv as the 
tune of Augustus, and never atterwurds einplo\e»l/* 
I roin this pillar sj.nng four flat segmental areiie*, 
and t!ie ‘■••vs* l«twref) *••**-* is n>ofed hv flit 



ho — r — ... 

rutniKe. 

•hares, rot struct.-d app»r»nflv <»n the horizontal 
jr.i.cpli*. I he w ills «d tins \estihulo are <f the 
S.IH e UmIisI n iM i.n as the e\t«n< r; hut eitlur 
si the tm.e of eioti.Mi or snhw.pi.ntN. the jn>- 
|nt;-i|is ••sin to hoe lieeti cl i «* i»*d of} in •mm* 
|»art* •** as to !< rn. p,li«t<r*. Ir>>m lint a domic 
tunnel, n*-xriv lot in lei gth, U-n Is to a flight 

thinks. shout ojusl rtslms — nstncl r . tlie |>n-*wnt 
l Kmc of llit- K-ss I'UM inn. a • !■»•* rs.l of it reach- 
li.,C to the rvt wnd sn l the is K. sivo- *»t tlie sre* 
further eisn in.t,..ii snl rn I. n.r »ut tw noptsiM , 
lo llukr l lie lrj.pl leillt III the tl ret -lisllirsl site 

Ji. W . 

* The Ts’mn.1 It Is true. .!<■>« ntetift..n s c»'e ri 
; in tlir • vii.m »» I, t ut its tr»t i von* on i tus 
Js .* i . # IS Si. Ill Mli-tn t..r> sol III III. li .pree' o|i|-«P).tn 

to J.-sp m.s sn l ti e pr n»t nuw* of Ihc C**e, thst ll 
m»» sal Ur disnvarlr-J 


of gtep* which riae to the surface in the «w1 «* 
the Temple, exactly at that gateau of the imm 
Temple which led to the altar. ru»d is the «.ne <4 
the four gateway* on this ride by wmofi an* <.*« 
arriving from Ophel would natnra h wi»m t*« rri*r 
the intipr inrlostire. It term* to have f**n tt is 
necessity that led to the external :-vtrsiv fci f 
1 placed a little more to the eastward than the ea».-t 
I centre of the inelmnre, wlere naturally we *t ^-1 
otherwise have looked for it 

We learn from the Tahnnd ( IM ii •»'. Ox? t** 
* gate of tlie inner Ten pie to wim h this fo«< 

| was called the “Water ( »:»te; " and it is intrr»-»* ; 

! to la? sihie to ident if v a s|«*t so pnit it et t in t"* .ie- 
I M'ription of Neliennafi ‘in. d7 i. lie ^ i'»t «.v*r 
j is more often mentioned in the tried aval r r*»r*r -»-• 
to the Temple thin ana other. e»i«s ,>|N t* s \|.»- 
liammedali autli. m, tlmnjli hv tl »"n frr, *-• •;» 
corf. undisl w.tli the outer gate at the otl rr r: <i 

this passage. 

Towards the umlwaid there wrrre f. :r g.tesi • 
t*> the external mciostire of the Icn.pie . i n 
11 . § , and the juisitiops of t]ir»-e of tt»«s r 

still lie traci-d with certainty. The finu « r n*. sjt 
southern led over the hrnlge the ren mu ..t •* »i 
were identitietl hv hr. lJo iriMMi <>f m. i a » • ~ m 
is given in art. .U »:rv\L* w. ao|. ii p 1 J 1 ! or*l 
joiniri the Nt»*a Ihisilii’a of the Ten.: le sri. • e 
rov.d p dace \.\nt. I'-m'. ). I he Msoi.d t: .1 

dueaivered hy I >r. lV..r< Lay, feet fiom > \V 
l angle, at a level i>f 17 f*et lsl«>w ttist of the * tn 
ern gats** just descrils-d. I lie site of ti.e i . r : u 
ho complct.lv coveri’d hv the hut.dp.gs >4 t*# 

Mtvkiuc that it has not vet l>een wee, t it il • .1 
Is* found let wren *3Mi an I t*^t from t.V N V\ 
:le of the Itinplc am; for, c»w ng to th. 

It ti of the * > it In rn |s.ni.o lev.r.d tl ai «w • • 
tin rn. the lemple its. If was lot in li r ▼ 
its is closiire, hut situ 1 1 ts | more loss/ a • tj# 
north. I he fourth was that win. h ir>i over iij* 
•sway wlucii btili exists at a «ii»taiKv ot 
• t from the south western arjle 
In the time ut N.iornon, ami until the area was 
arged hy Urri-I. tlie ent fr.ni the s^'/tr 
ley to the Temple *eeri.« to lm*e f*-*-*) » » s--, 

. cmal flight of stair* fNrh in. .17 . 1 k l 

sin.il ir to tlc se at lVtvp4j«, and I » r i./* 
hal lv pLiceiJ Literally so as to f. rn. s j » »z ' 
architectural design. W lien, l,.-si w. ti* 
li 1 1 pie came to Is* tortiheif nioi.» »r« .s is it_ 
v. i'J . the causeway and tlie hr .i_e w*rr e^. 

I i slits i to afford ctiminunicat.on « r h t,* ^p** 
city, and the two intirmediite |. »n .o,,i », -. 
lead to the l.-wer < i» v , or. as it was <>r g. r. ... . ^ . 

. *• the citv of I H»\ id " 

C/. (,•/»/ j. — | he in* .s t |i agr jurt / • * 

TetH| lc, ill an an h.tf. t .ral |« nt of » . w « 

I'crtainlv to have le**n tlie ch oftrs w. *. »•-» 

ad d»s| to the outer court wr.cn it w »* rt . rg.-j * t 
lh r<"h It is not unite I l»-.ar if tlrre was r < .» 

ntsterti js t.fi N-!« re tins time. *nd if w. it r s» 


OwIiji* to the <l«rV nr*a ..f th* |.lsr* t*.«a I j, 
as It tli.w )• Slot the Milt *d lists of (t,r rm i ‘a >• s 
hot ensv to s rorrert dr m.-s'-oti of it !?.»►• 
Ij* n-gr» t*is|, ss s o.n.i |i n»l i* «onrn*»rs» h»* •’>*« 
u to it# ei a. t r 1 1 <n. fir Itrus. itim'. o I* n 
» I g to ||> . Ml Oil t ).»! tlir drs * i uz it a.|r 
fr« 'oral drsiir* tonsil • h • S'"<i.|>u in| %| ft»-a. ■ 
hi* 1st.- *r i*it t .f i rip I H..ii In »m» f, . * * ». -W 

fulfil rxteiit tlie rtiirv t*r of lh* se t,i>. t -* m 
shown In the vtrw gtfrn shore frawu Mr Arms 4s 
draw Inf. 
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have ben nearly on the site of that subeequently 
meted; but on the three other tides tite Temple 
ana was so extended at the last rebuilding that 
there can be no doubt but that from the very 
foundations the terrace walls and cloisters belonged 
■holly to the last peiiod. 

The cloisters in the west, north, and east side were 
composed of double rows of Corinthian columns, 25 
cnbt* or 37 feet 6 inches in height (8. J. t. 0, § 2), 
with flu roofs, and resting against the outer wall 
of the Temple. These, however, were immeasurably 
*urjoBsed in magnificence by the ro\al porch or Stoa 
UteJica which overhung the southern walL This 
is so minutely described by Josephus (Ant. xr. 11, 
{ 5) that there is no difficulty in understanding its 
•mngeiuent or ascertaining its dimensions. It 
consisted (in the language of Gothic architecture) 
of s nare and two aides, that towards the Temple 
being open, that towards the country closed by a 
wall The Lreadth of the centre aisle was 45 feet; 
of the side aisles 30 from centre to centre of the 
pdbre; their height 50 feet, and that of the centre 
sale 100 feet. Its section was thus something in 
excess of that of York Cathedral, while its total 
length was one stadium or 600 Greek feet, or 10) 
feet in excess of York, or our largest Gothic ca- 
thedrals. This magnificent structure was sup- 
ported by 162 Corinthian columns, arranged in 
foot rows, forty In each row — the two odd pillars 
forming apparently a screen at the end of the bridge 
ksding to the palace, whose axis was coincident 
with that of the Stoa, which thus formed the 
principal entrance from the city and palace to the 
Temple. 

At a short distance from the front of these 
cloisters was a marble screen or inclosure, 3 cubits 
m height, l*autifully ornamented with carving, but 
hearing inscriptions in Greek and Homan characters 
forbidding any Gentile to pass within its bounda- 
ries. Again, at a short distance within this was a 
fight of steps supporting the terrace or platform 
wi which the Temple itself stood. According to 
JooepLus ( B . J. v. 5, § 2) this terrace was 15 
cubits or 22} feet high, and was approached first 
bj fourteen steps, each we may assume about one 
fcet in height, at the top of which was a berm or 
pfotform. 10 cubits wide, called the Chel; and 
there were again in the depth of the gateways 
Ire or six steps more leading to the inner court 
'i the Temple, thus making 20 or 21 steps in the 
*j*4e height of 22 J feet. To the eastward, where 
the court of the women was situated, this arrange- 
aw»t was reversed ; five steps led to the Chel, and 
efuen from that to the court of the Temple. 

fhe court of the Temple, as mentioned above, 
very nearly a square. It may have been et- 
mIj so. for we have not all the details to enable 
a< to feel quite certain about it. The Middoth 
*»* it was 137 cubits E. and W., and 137 N. and 
• N - \ii. 6). But oa the two last sides there were 


• It does not appear difficult to account for this ex- 
'aonttnary excess. The Rabbis adopted the sacred 
•safer of Eaekiel of 600 for their external dimensions 
the Temple, without caring mneh whether it meant 
■*4i or cubits, and though the commentators say 
foal they only meant the smaller cubit of 15 inches, 
fret in all, this explanation will not hold good, 
*» ah tb dr other measurements agree so closely with 
few* of Joseph os that they evidently were using the 
eufet of 18 Inches The feet seems to be, that 
*rtng er roneously adopted 500 cubits Instead of 400 
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the gateways with their exbed r® and ebambeta, 
which may have made up 25 cubite each way, 
though, with such measurements as we have, it 
appears they were something less. 

To the eastward of this was the court of the 
women, the dimensions of which are not given by 
Josephus, but are in the Midi loth, as 137 cubite 
square — a dimension we may safely reject, first, 
from the extreme improbability of the Jews allot- 
ting to the women a space more than ten timee 
greater than that allotted to the men of Israel or 
to the Levites, whose courts, according to the same 
authority, were respectively 137 by 11 cubits; but, 
more than this, from the impossibility of finding 
room for such a court while adhering to the other 
dimensions given.® If we assume that the inclosure 
of the court of the Gentiles, or the Chel, was nearly 
equidistant on all four sides from the cloisters, its 
dimension must have l>ecu about 37 or 40 cubite 
east and west, most proha' ly the former. 

The great ornament of these inner courts seema 
to ha\e been their gateways, the three especially 
on the north and south leading to the Temple 
cjurt. These, according to Josephus, were of great 
height, strongly fortified and ornamented with great 
elal oration. But the wonder of all was the great 
eastern gate leading from the court of the women 
to the upper court. This seems to have been the 
pride of the Temple area — covered with carving, 
richly gilt, having apartments over it (Ant, xr, 
11, § 7), more like the Gopura* of an Indian tem- 
ple than anything else we are acquainted with in 
architecture. It was also in all probability the one 
called the “ Beautiful Gate*’ in the New Testament. 

Immediately within this gateway stood the altar 
of burnt offerings, according to Josephus ( 8 . J , v. 
5, § 6), 50 cubits square and 15 cubits high, with 
an ascent to it by ait inclined plane. The Talmud 
reduces this dimension to 32 cubits ( Middoth, jii. 
1 ), and adds a number of particulars, which make 
it appear that it must have been like a model of 
the Babylonian or other Assyrian temples. On the 
north side were the rings and stakes to which the 
victims were attached which were brought in to be 
sacrificed; and to the south an incline 1 plane led 
down, as before mentioned, to the Water Gate — 
so called because immediately in front of it was the 
great cistern excavated in the rock, first explored 
and descrilied by l>r. Barclay ( City of the Greal 
King, p. 526), from which water was supplied to 
the Altar and the Temple. And a little beyond 
this, at the S. W. angle of the Altar was an open- 
ing ( Middot h , Hi. 3), through which the blood of 
the victims flowed c westward and southward to the 
king’s garden at Siloani. 

Both the Altar and the Temple were inclosed by 
a low parapet one cubit in height, placed so as to 
keep the people separate from the priests while the 
latter were performing their functions. 

Within this last inclosure towards the westward 


for the external dimensions, they had 100 cubits tc 
spare, and introduced them where no authority ex- 
isted to show they were wrong. 

b Handbook of Architecture, p. 93 ft. 
c A channel exactly corresponding to that described 
in the Talmud has been discovered by dlgnor Pierottt, 
running towards the southieest. Iu his published ao- 
counts he mistakes it for one flowing northeast, to 
direct contradiction to the Talmud, *vhich is our only 
authority on the sntject 
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flood the Temple iUelt As before meotioood, its 
Internal dimensions were the same as thoee of the 
Temple of Solomon, or of that seen by the prophet 
in a vision, namely, 20 cubits or 30 feet, by 60 
cubits or 1>0 feet, divided into a cubical Holy of 
Holies, and a holy place of 2 cut**; and there is 
no reason whatever for doubting but that the Sanc- 
tuary always stood on the identically same spot in 
which it had been placed by .Solomon a thousand 
years t«efore it was rebuilt by Herod. 

Although the internal dimensions remained the 
same, there seems no reason to doubt but that 
the whole plan was augmented by the Pteronmta 
or surrounding parts lieiiig increased from 10 to 
20 cubits, so that the third 'temple like the second, 
measured 60 cubits across, and 100 cubits east and 
west. The width of the faoade was also augmented 
by wings or shoulders (H. J. r. 5. § 4) projecting 
20 cubits each win, making the whole breadth 100 
cubits, or equal to the length. So far all seems 
certain, but when we come to tlie height, every 
meaourement seems doubtful. Both Josephus and 
the Talmud seem delighted with the truly Jewish 
Idea of a building which, without being a cube, 
was 100 cubits king, 100 broad, and 100 high — 
and everything seems to be made to bend to this 
simple ratio of proportion. It msv also lie partly 
owing to the dithculty of ascertaining heights as 
com fared with horizontal dimensions, and the ten- 
dency that always exists to exaggerate these latter, 
that may haw led to some confus on. but from 
whatever cause it arose, it is almost impossible to 
believe that the dimensions of the Temple as re- 
gards height, were what they were asserted to I e 
by Josrpbus, and sfvrcilied with such minute detail 
in the Mvbitth tiv, tjj. This authority makes the 
height of the floor 6. of the hall 40 cubits; the 
rooting 5 cubits in thickness; -then the crenarulum 
or up|wr room 40, and the mof, pnnpef, etc., 0! — 
all the fmrts being named with the most detailed 
particularity. 

As the ails turn was certainly not more than 20 
cubits high, the first 40 looks wry like a duplica- 
tion, and so dn*» the second; for a room 2*> cubits 
wide and 40 high is so at>surd a pniportion that it 
is impossible to acre fit it. In fact, we cannot help 
susfiert ing that in litis instance Josephus was guilty 
of systenialica’ly doubling the altitude of the build- 
ing he was describing, as it can be proved be did 
in some other instance*. a 

Kmm tlie al«ove it would appear, that in so far 
as the horizontal dimensions of the various parts 
of this crlrbrstcd budding, or their arrangement in 
plan is concerned, we can restore every f«ui with 
very tolrrable certainty ; and there d»e*s not *p|#nr 
eitlier to lie very much doubt ns to their real bright. 
But when we turn from actual measurement and 
try to realise iu a pf#- trance or the details of its 
an- Inter tore, wr Isuueh into a se;» of conjeetnrr 
with very little indeed to guide us, at le.ist in re- 
gard to tbe appearance of tlie Irmple itself. 

We know, however, that tlie cloisters of tlie 

* As It Is not ease aleav* to realise flfuml dimen- 
sions, It may assist those who are not In tbe habit of 
4o4d« so to state that the western facade and nave of 
Lincoln ththoJrai are Marls the same as time <4 Her- 
od a Tempt*. Thus, tbe facade with its shoulders is 
about luu cubits wki*. Tbe nave is DO cubits wWie 
and flO high, and if you divide tbe aisle into three 
■torts* you can hare a correct id«a of tbe chatubers , 

sad if tbe nave with Its clerestory wars divided by a 


outer court were of tbe Corinthian order, and 
tbe appearance of nearly eon temporary rk waists at 
i Palmyra and Baslhec we can judge of thor •-fieri. 
Tlie re are also in tbe Haram area at Jm— 1 -m a 
numler of pillars which once be l o ng ed to Usa 
colonnade*. ami so soon as any one w-II Labe tha 
I trouble to measure and draw tbr m, we u *v rrbet 
the cloisters at all events w tli almost alette < r er 
Lainty. 

We may also realize very nearly the gei cr*’ sp- 
peanuice of tbe inner forlitinl m< i* sure ,u 

gates and their armuiftau intent*. and wr c*t< t,« 
restore the Altar, but when wr turn to tie lei *> 
itself, all is guess work. Mill tfie spend*! o i* «• 
interesting, that it may not be out of pi we b. u* 
a few words regarding it. 

In the first [dice we are told (Ant tv M, j ; 
that the priests built the Temple ilsrlf in rig' teew 
months, while it took Herd eight years to rum- 
plete his part, and as only finest* a[»f>anTitiy were 
lemploved, we may fairly assume that it was r*4 s 
i rebuilding, but only a rej«air — it nay I* wtb 
additions — which they undrrbok. Wr krr m ah# 
fn>ni Maccalwes, and from the unwillu gr rw . f the 
priests to allow Herod to nndertakr tbe rel u *! * g 
at all. that the Temple, though at one U uc dnr 
; crated, was never destroyed; so we may aw 

1 sume that a great part of tbe Temfde of /cr u* 

I was still standing, and was incorporated m Lb* 
I new. 

Whatever may have l*rn the case with tnr 
Temfde of Solomon. it is nearly certain that the 
style of the second Tern pie must have lees* »Vb- 
tical with that of tbe buildings »e are *o far ._sr 
with at Perwfndis snd Suva. In fact the U»4- 
cut No. 6 correctly represents tlie *-*• td !>'. tw* 
in *o far as its details are concert »d; for are r use 
not !#• |c»l away with the modrrn n'e.i tf it *j (Vnwt 
1 [»eoplc built in different styles, wb rh tlirv krj»t d.*- 
tinct and practiced only wit bin tlnr own narrow 
I limits. The Jew* were ti#» rl<«ely o>i,i»c ted with 
| tlie Pend ui* and Halo Ionian* at Un* pmd u 
know of anv other style, and in fact tbetr I re edr 
[ was built under the su| writ del win ire at It** 

! forties who were erecting the cofitemf* r»ry . Vn 

at Pcr»cj»>li* and Susa. 

Tlie question still remains bow nooh tS* 
j building or of its details were rrtajmd, «e I- w 
much of Homan feeling added. We may at • - re 
dismiss tbe idea that anything wa» Urr-med fr- 
F-C'fd- I bat country lud no infliwitc* *i tf i 
fieriod Iwvohd the limits of her own narrow n #■* 

! and we cannot trice one vestige of her t**tr ne im 
ing in anything found in Syria si or xUut t * 

! epoch. 

| ruining to the laiildmg itvelf. we fb -1 tl »t *1^ 
only things that were added at tin* pen. d acr* *-e 
^ wing* to tlie f i ■ adc, slid it may »iL\ m 

1 surmised that the fa' ole *i* ei. tori' rm..v«4 
at tbi* time, c*f*'ci.dlv a* we find in live cr- a 
, great arch, winch was a very Koman feature 
eery unlike any tint g we know of as rtain g l«-teww 

! floor, they would correctly tw p r r— I tto hmwsai 
i of tbe Tempi# and Its upper room* TW as**. We 
| ever, to the transept, is eooetderwbJy pie * Has |W 
, ruitlta long, white the ls<wdv Is osli bWnss hi wt 
00 ru tilts high. Three, ther e teew. who sibm to the 
• riiini tost, most double Us bWgbl la la^tsitve ie 
realise Its sppasnsuee, bat ay ow roavtrtke w «has 
tbe Temple was uot htftMT la laaltty Ikaa the h j-> 
of Um cathedral 
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life, Joeephn* * says, m 25 cubits wide mod 70 
which it so monstrous in proportion, and, 
being wider than the Temple itself, to unlikely, that 
it may safely be rejected, and we may adopt in its 
dead the more moderate dimensions of the Middotk 
iil 7), which makes it 20 cubits wide by 40 high, 
which is not only more in accordance with the 
dimeoakms of the building, but also with the pro- 
portions of Homan architecture. This arch occu- 
ped the centre, and may easily be restored; but 
#hsi is to be done with the 37 cubits on either 
laid ? Were they plain like an unfinished Egyp- 
tian propylon, or covered with ornament like an 
Indian Gopura? My own impression is that the 
Ct/ade on either hand was covered with a series of 
* '.nil arches and panels four stories in height, and 
ui n like the TAk Kesra at Ctesiphon a than any 
•slier building now existing. It is true that nearly 
fire centuries elapsed between the destruction of the 
one building and the erection of the other. But 
Herod's Temple was not the last of its race, nor 
was Kuahinran's the first of its class, and its pointed 
irdMi and clumsy details show just such a degra- 
dation of style as we should expect from the in- 
terval which had elapsed between them. We know 
io little of the architecture of this part of Asia that 
it is impossible to speak with certainty on such a 
■object, but we may yet recover many of the lost 
Utt which connect the one with the other, and so 
ntoro the earlier examples with at least proximate 
wrtamty. 

Whatever the exact appearance of its details may 
bsve been, it may safely he asserted that the triple 
Temple of Jerusalem — the lower court, standing 
« its magnificent terraces — the inner court, raised 
« its platform in the centre of this — and the 
Temple itself, rising out of this group and crown- 
ing the whole — must have formed, when oombined 
with the beauty of its situation, one of the most 
•pkodid architectural combinations of the ancient 
wrtL J. F. 

9 (hi this subject one may also consult the Ap- 
pendix to Dr. James Strong's New Harmony and 
of the (iotptU (N. Y. 1852), pp. 24-37; 
T. 0. Psine, Solomon' $ Temple , etc., Boston, 1881 
plates); Men's art. Tempet zu Jerusalem, in 
llwog's RenLEneykl. xv. 500-516; and the liter- 
ttsre referred to under Ezekiel, rol. i. p. 801 6. 

A. 

•TEMPLE, CAPTAIN OF THE. [Cai>- 
mx] 

•TEMPT (Lai. templar e, tentare) is very 
«8en used in the A. V. in the sense of “ to try ,” 
“put to the test.” Thus God is said to have 
“ tempted ” Abraham when be tried his faith by 
w w a nd ing the sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. xxii. 1). 
The Israelites “ tempted God ” in the wilderness 
*hea they put his patience and forbearance to the 
■oof by murmuring, distrust, and disobedience 
;Exod. xvii. 2, 7; Num. xiv. 22; Deut. vi. 16; 
ft- krriii. 18, 41, 56, xcv. 9, cvi. 14). The lawyer 
■ mid to have “ tempted ” Christ when he asked 


• H an dbook of Architecture, p. 875. 

6 to disposed to think that even In tbs form 
fcufclth we have the Commandments there are some 
lAthues unde at a later period, and that the seeond 
*udttm fourth commandments were originally as 
I m p— ali ve as the sixth or seventh ( Qeuk. 1st. 

t ***. The differs ! pi between the reason given in 
*x. 11 tor the fourth commandment, and that 
to have been given In Bent v. 16, makes, 
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him a question to see bow he would answer it 
(Matt xxii. 35; Luke x. 25). So the word is 
used in reference to the ensnaring questions of the 
Pharisees (Matt. xvi. 1, xix. 3; Mark xii. 15; Luke 
xx. 23). [Temptation.] A. 

* TEMPTATION is often used in the A. V. 
in its original sense of “ trial ” (e. g. Luke xxii. 
2S; Acts xx. 19; James i. 2, 12; 1 Pet. i. 6; 
Rev. 111. 10). The plagues of Egypt are called 
“ temptations ” (Deut. iv. 34, vii. 19, xxix. 3), lie- 
cause they tested the extent to which Pharaoh 
would carry his obstinacy. [Tempt.] . A. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS. (1.) The pop- 
ular name in this, as in so many instances, is not 
that of Scripture. There we have the “ ten words ” 

fT$PS : rh Bitca frfipara- rerba 
decern ), not the Ten Commandments (Ex. xxxiv. 
28; l)eut. iv. 13, x. 4, Heb.). The difference is 
not altogether an unmeaning one. The toord of 
God, the “ word of the Lord,” the constantly re 
curring term for the fullest revelation, was higher 
than any phrase expressing merely a command, and 
carried with it more the idea of a self-fulfilling 
power. If on the one side there was the special 
contrast to which our Lord refers lietween the com- 
mandments of God and the traditions of men 
(Matt xv. 3), the arrogance of the Rabbis showed 
itself, on the other, in placing the wttrds of the 
Scribes on the same level is the toot'd* of God. 
[Comp. Scribes.] Nowhere in the later books 
of the 0. T. is any direct reference made to their 
number. The treatise of Philo, however, w op) ram 
Bona Koylvv, shows that it had fixed itself on the 
Jewish mind, and later still, it gave occasion to the 
formation of a new word (“The Decalogue” 
Bttcdhoyos, first in Clem. Al. Peed. iii. 12), which 
has perpetuated itself in modem languages. Other 
names are even more significant. These, and these 
alone, are u the words of the covenant,'’ the un- 
changing ground of the union between Jehovah and 
his people, all else being as a superstructure, acces- 
sory and subordinate (Ex. xxxiv. 28). They are 
also the Tables of Testimony, sometimes simply 
“ the testimony,” the witness to men of the Divine 
will, righteous itself, demanding righteousness in 
man (Ex. xxv. 16, xxxi. 18, Ac.). It is by virtue 
of their presence in it that the Ark becomes, in ita 
turn, the Ark of the Covenant (Num. x. 33, Ac.), 
that the sacred tent became the Tabernacle of 
Witness, of Testimony (Ex. xxxviii. 21, Ac.). 
[Tabernacle.] 'They remain there, throughout 
the glory of the kingdom, the primeval relies of a 
hoar antiquity (1 K. viii. 9), their material, the 
writing on them, the sharp incisive character of the 
laws themselves presenting a striking contrast to 
the more expanded teaching of a later time. Not 
less did the commandments themselves speak of 
the earlier age when not the silver and the gold, 
but the ox and the ass were the great representa- 
tives of wealth 6 (corap. 1 Sam. xii. 3). 

(2.) The circumstances in which the Ten great 


perhaps, such a conjecture possible. Scholia which 
modern annotators put into the margin are in the 
existing state of the O. T. incorporated into the text 
Obviously both forms oould not have appeared written 
on the two Table* of Stooe, yet Deut. v. 15, 22 sot 
only states a different reason, but affirms that " all 
those words” were thus written. Keil (Comm, om 
Ex. xx.) seems os (hie poi it disposed to agree with 
Bwald. 
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tVoivi$ hwb ftrtt given to the people •urronndpd 
them with an awe which attached to no other pre- 
cept. In tlie midst of the cloud, and the darkness, 
and the Hashing lightning, and the fiery smoke, 
and the thunder, like the xxuce of a trumjiet, Mo*es 
was ci i lei I to receive the l.*w without which the 
jx-ople would craw to l«e a holy nation. Here, as 
e|*e w here, .Scripture unite* two facta which men 
separate. tiod, and not man, wa* sjteaking to tlie 
Israelites in those terror*, and yet in the language 
of l.*tcr inspired teacher*, other instrumentality wan 
liot ev* lud* d.' 1 The Uw win “ordaineil hx angels” 

4 ( tali tii. I'd . “spoken hy angels ” (lleh. ii. 2). re- 
filled an tire ordinance of angels (Acts % ii. .VR 
The agency of tin** wlu m tl»c thoughts of tlie 
rollout connected with the winds and the flaming 
fire 4 1's civ. 4; llch. i. 7) was present also on 
Ninai. And the part of Moses himself was. ns the 
language of St. Paul (tial. iii. 10' affirms, that of 
”* a mediator.” lie stood *• let ween ” the |*eople 
and the I»rd, “ to show them the word of the 
l.ord ” (l*eut. v. 5'. while thev stood afar off*, to 
give form and distinctness to what would else lime 
Urn tern! le and merw helming. The ** tvn « of 
the la rd " w Ircli they l.eanl in the thundermg* 
and the sound of the trim jet, “full c>f maj.^t y 
*• dividing the flames of fin 1 " (l‘». xxix 3-0', w is 
for him a Hhine mint, the testimony of an Kt< rn .il 
wiil. ju*t as in the parallel inu.u ce of f*!m xii. 20, 
a like testimony lest some to say, ** it thin d« red." 
while other* itvcived the witness. No other wonls 
were prociamied in like manner. Hie jxoplo shrink 
eien Irom this nearness to the awful press* nee. even 
from the very eeli<**s of the Uivine voice. And the 
record was a» exceptional as the original reflation. 
Of no other wonls could it le said that they were 
written a* thev* were written, engi.tved on the 
Tal le* of Mone. not as originating in man’s con 
trival ce or auj.u-.tv, hut hy th»*|»ow» ro! ttioIltern.il 
>|<int. In tne •• finger of Uod ” (Lx. xxxi. JH. xxxii. 
id ; Con p. note on I xnt u.vui.k i. 

(d. 5 I lie number I rn was. we can hardly doubt. 
lt*elf signiHi'Wnt Moss's and the |sr udlteS I he 
received s\ ihIsjI. lh«n and at all linns, of com ph-te 
nr-ss (Ikihr, St, ‘tibiii. i. lT.Vlkl . it taught the 
|ms pie that tlie |giw of del all wa* jsrf»« t i|'». 
xix. 7 . I he fact that they w,re v»ntt«n not oil 
oiie, l.ut on two tahUw, probu ly in lw > go* 1 1 of 
.fixe each ' ttt'ft •( •, taught men ^though with some 
xar.at pi s horn the * lu.ssihcalion of later * tines i the 
gnat dn isioti of duties toward tiod, and dut.es 
toward our i etghWjr, w Inch we rxxogni/e as tlie 
gr III dwork of « \«rv true nil rd sxatem. It taught 
them »U>. fnc Umg the sym o| if ni jterfis-ii. n 
(Hu hr. T Ittl 1ST , low in.onpl. te *.,*!» art of 
dut ics would Is* w hen di w r< ed f i <>m if* r* top mi«>n. 
The m urrvi cr of tin *r i.utu* ers in th* l’cnt iiunii 
is at » me tiejuent and »t i isiiig. I.w dd i s< /, hr. 
ii. 212 2lT l lias shown h> a large mdmtion how 
c*.i tu i.ulv law* and precepts inert us in gnuip* 
«*f fur or ten. 1 hr i«unti**iw. it will le ntmiii- 
lwr<d, Hurt u* again as the Imis of all the pMjnir- 
tl-l.s of the laUn.-nle. [IlMIlt J It would 
sltow sn ignorsme ol ah im^h-s of H*l i*w thought 


m Itustorf. |l ts u*rrt* thsl Jewish lnfiT;in*trra. 

with haot t »r> rtrrftix n miinuin that ’ Is-uiii rrrtw 
|>na pr *9 lu inoli ttr |i> ulnui r«*r ’ l Jhu. Jt 
i, The Lsn^ujscr of J.^ephu*. howrfrf ( I». 

6, | .i . m*t !#•* tn*n th«t of the > T , sln>»« ttjat st 
mm urn* tlie tradi'too* of tbr J«*ub ehuuU |mjiu(a] 
l» tbr < | |*ai!f rvj»K I O* I' >t» 
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[to exclude this symMic nsywet- U*e rwwwl awl 
[however, shut out «lt*>gether tint w‘ h * « 

, writers (e. y. (imtius, lb i p >i h.-c » * 
stituted for it, flic connection ifw I«i \\ nl* 
with a decimal system of nun »r»n- .i, w tu t^ < t#t 
lingers on which a man umi.t*. \V. r’s » r** 

were to be ll»e rule of life for the j.« r is w* I! »• » r 
learned, the groundwork of edm~.,tu i, u« »d I* 
•Iren, might well l<» connerfeil with tl-r *• ^ 

Irtcts and pracetuifs in man’s nrt.tsl gT* w*i . 
thus stampiNi more iinhhl ly on tie ry ' 

(4.) In what wav the Ten ( .-nun u *»* h*-i f* wer» 
to be di\i«led has, howexrr, l***n a mittrT ■/ n. r* 
Controversy. At least four dmimrt arrifgs'te *« 
present themsehes. 

(o.) In the rcoeixeil teaching of the !_itrn i ~r -f . 
resting *>n that of M. Angus! me t (gn in / 2 71 
hfi. >vl Jtiuunr. c. ii-, Pr /V ■ tl etc., etc th^ *'*| 
la' le contained three eon, in mdn er !«, tl- -■ - • 

the other aexem Partly on nn*» >,| r *. 
cause the Tablet thus svnd-li/id tie lr* 
l»»\ine iVrsons, and the l-.ternal ^ i'h. :* 

see ing in it a true ellm-al dn i»iom he ad. */.»i t: 1 * 
class tii-ation. It invohed. howexrr. atn' u 
c-e<led from an alteration in tie n^e,i«si «rrs: 
inent. W hat we know as the first ami wr-» 

united, and consentient ly the >al * ,th liw *:*•— 
at the ch»se of the I ir*t T.tl le a* the tl t < *• 
the fourth comniamliurnt. lie cor jv'roM ./ 
the iiiiiiiUt was r»store«l in tin- I > - *t 

making a separate the ninth 1 c»*n i> u d t i‘e 
pmept, “ I hou sh.dt not cosrl tl x r » r * 

wile,’’ which with us forms j art of tf r tritn h 
is an n I moat fatal o 1 jei tion to th>* , n . r II *t .n tfw 
hirst I aide it ronfoiii d* $ nUre it migi t !• d 
gti sh. the two sins of js.htl < i*ni snd ,d l,»r> 1 4 

th it in the Sound it intr> doers an »r* mo s»«t 
11 uniting less diKtimtion. I he l.xtrr tic .• gy <* tg* 

t hurl It of Kome ;»p|cxrrnth d'-pted .t as set- g 
to prolul.it image-worship onl* lar as it m- 
ji.mi«sl the ackimw iMigment of another 4 »«»i * -■ s. 

i n it rit 111 2. 2U). 

( *>> ) I he familiar dix is on. rrferr.ng tie 
to our dntx toward t*«*l and the * x m, * ,» ~ a 

our duty toward man, 1 *. on «tl ».- * 1 gr. is* w 
and natural et.nm.Ji. It it 1 * ih l *. «-r •-* *f 

mg. it is Iscanse it inis to O'* tie • s 1 *■'*-, 

whnh gixes to the iminlsT five ^rr»i x [ ^ * 

nence. and, |w-rha|*s hIm., I*-, .him it 1 * k*m t!f 
of the tilth < ofuinando **ut m n» thr \- u t x jrw 
of mo*lrni ethics ral l.« r th m in m, ti at lean 
cent Israelites, and the hr*t dm i.j l.-s ( tr W 

tr ) A nwsl location of » » t his l-m si 
Utrr dewish writers J.'t'Vl a. hfi I / * l ** 

I yra, Mtoe* |s ti N id ni.Hi, in / s. 1 * 

8«aaA<ryox'. Ketan. i g the o r. u sf. «. .# t. * 

first and second n mu andn rots »*t l - f '■ rs* 
t-nh r. t hex haxe made a new *• s< r>l .1 • *> 
dig de* Urxtion. “I am tie |j r 1 tlx «-•! • % 

I p ught thee out t4 the Und of h g* 1 t 1 'it ( t'w 
h<> us*- of l«.n.l f ,ge ( " and SO haxe ax. .***1 th— r— 

■ it\ i»f tl *■ sill *li 1 is, ..ft of tfie t*tith I 1 * . ' ' ■ * 

to this division is, 1 that it p-sts * 1 . i«> se, 

I - 

1 * Ba hr. absorbed in nrohitcm. has r«« 't.u* fc- ■»* 

natural su^fn*tn*D but '»n rn.io ol aJ» ■ 

1 he anal'V' of Irn *irrw' I'onunwn le in 

law of JlUil l ilini Uilgnl Usx» *b *ti Inn. t • an —"a * 
men mtr for a nun U r llist th u* f.r.^s 1 1— s A 1 
woa a* lt*t*e lis> x tt. ifte*»w t h— s,i *w rsss 
as a Cal'* ti.'tnp n<*:# In Itwaid, (*•»♦ J# s 7 
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Mtbority, and (2) that it turns into a single precept 
whst is evidently given as the groundwork of the 
whole body of laws. 

(<£j Rejecting these three, there remains that 
recognised l»y the older Jewish writers, Josephus 
(iil 6, §6) and Philo ( Dt Decal i.), and sup- 
ported ably and thoughtfully by Ewald ( Gesch. hr. 
ii. 308), which places five commandments in each 
Table; and thus preserves the pentad and dtcad 
grouping which pervades the whole code. A 
modern jurist would perhaps object that this places 
(be fifth commandment in a wrong position, that a 
duty to parents is a duty toward our neighbor. 
Fran the Jewish point of view, it is l*elieved, the 
pUee thus given to that commandment was essen- 
tially the right one. Instead of duties toward God, 
and duties toward our neighbors, we must think of 
the Pint Table as containing all that belonged to 
the Z'vaifiua of the Greeks, to the Pittas of the 
Romans, duties i. t. with no corresponding rights, 
while the second deals with duties which involve 
rigbu, and come therefore under the head of Jus- 
bU't The duty of honoring, l e. supporting, par- 
ents came under the former head. As soon as the 
*m was capable of it, and tire parents required it, 
it was an absolute, unconditional duty.. His right 
to any maintenance from them had ceased. He 
owed them reverence, as he owed it to his Father in 
heaven (Heb. zii. 9). He was to show piety (efare- 
3fw) to them (1 Tun. v. 4). What made the 

* Corban ” casuistry of the scribes so specially evil 
*u, that it was, in this way, a sin against the piety 
of the First Table, not merely against the lower 
obligations of the second (Mark vii. 11; comp, 
fttrr). It at least harmonizes with this division 
that the second, third, fourth, and fifth com man d- 
Benta, all stand on the same footing as having spe- 
nd sanctions attaching to them, while the others 
thst follow are left in their simplicity by themselves, 

* tboogh the reciprocity of rights were in itself a 
•offideot ground for obedience.'* 

(5.) To these Ten Commandments we find in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch an eleventh added: — 
M But when the Lord tby God shall have brought 
thee into the land of Canaan, whither thou goest to 
ROM it, thou shall set thee up two great stones, 
shall plaister them with plaister, and shall 
■rite upon these stooes all the words of this Law. 
Vsnovu, after thou shalt have passed over Jordan, 
thm shall set up those stones which I command 
thee this day, on Mount Gerizim, and thou shalt 
b"3d there an altar to the Lord thy God, an altar 

stones: thou shalt not lift up any iron thereon. 
Of unhewn stooes shalt thou build that altar to the 
thy God, and thou shalt offer on it burnt- 
t 6ringt to the Lord thy God, and thou shalt sacri- 
fas pesce-oderings, and shalt eat them there, and 
shaft rejoice before the Lord thy God in that 
* n *nftin beyond Jordan, by the way where the 
08 goeth down, in the land of the Canaan ite that 
4**irth in the plain country over against Gilgal, 
by the oak of Moreh, towards Sichern*’ (Walton, 
Bit PoUfglotL ), In the absence of any direct 
we can only gum as to the history of this 
"■•ffcable addition. (1.) .It will be seen that the 
passage is made up of two which are found 
■ the Hebrew text of Dent, xxvii. 2-7, and xi. 30, 
the substitution, in the former, of Gerizim for 


• A farther eonfinaa Sion of the truth of this division 
"hand in Rom. xttL 9. 8t. Paul, summing up the 
* briefly comprehended ” in the one great Law, 
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Ebal. (2.) In the Absence of confirmation from anV 
other version, Kbal must, as far as textual criticism 
is concerned, be looked upon as the true reading, 
Gerizim as a falsification, casual or deliberate, of 
the text. (3. ) Probably the choice of Gerizim as 
the site of the Samaritan temple was determined by 
the fact that it had beeu the Mount of Blessings, 
Ebal that of Curses. Possibly, as Walton suggests 
( Prole yam . c. xi.), the difficulty of understanding 
how the latter should have been chosen instead of 
the former, as a place for sacrifice and offering, may 
have led them to look on tbe reading Elial as er- 
roneous. They were unwilling to expose themselvet 
to the taunts of their Judean enemies by building 
a temple on the Hill of Curses. They would claim 
the inheritance of the blessings. They would set 
the authority of their text against that of the 
scribes of the Great Syuagogue. One was as likely 
to be accepted as the other. The “ Hebrew verity * 
was not then acknowledged as it has Iveen since. 
(4.) In other repetitions or transfers in the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch we may perhaps admit the plea 
which Walton makes in its behalf (/. c.), that in 
the first formation of the Pentateuch as a Codex, 
the transcribers had a large number of sepirate 
documents to copy, and that consequently much 
was left to the discretion of the individual scribe. 
Here, however, that excuse is hardly admissible. 
Tbe interpolation has every mark of being a bold 
attempt to claim for tbe schismatic worship on Ger- 
izim the solemn sanction of the voice on Sinai, to 
place it on tbe same footing as the Ten great 
Words of God. 'The guilt of the interpolation be- 
longed of course only to the first contrivers of it. 
The later Samaritans might easily come to look on 
their text as the true one, on that of the Jows as 
corrupted ^>y a fraudulent omission. It is to the 
credit of the Jewish scribes that they were not 
tempted to retaliate, and that their reverence for 
the sacred records prevented them from suppressing 
the history which connected the rival sanctuary 
with the blessings of Gerizim. 

(6.) The treatment of the Ten Commandments 
in the Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel is not with- 
out interest. There, as noticed above, the first and 
second commandments are united, to make up the 
second, and the words “ I am the Lord thy God,” 
etc., are given as tbe first. More remarkable is the 
addition of a distinct reason for the last five com- 
mandments no less than for the first fire: Thou 
shalf commit no murder, for because of the sins of 
murderers tbe sword goeth forth upon tbe world." 
So in like manner, and with the same formula, 
“ death goeth forth upou the world ” as the punish- 
ment of adultery, famine as that of thelt, drought 
as that of false witness, invasion, plunder, captivity 
as that of covetousness (Walton, BiU. Pohjijlott . ). 

(7.) The absence of any distinct reference to the 
Ten Commandments as such in the Pirke A both 
(= Maxims of the Fathers ) is both strange and 
significant One chapter (ch. v. ) is expressly given 
to an enumeration of all the Scriptural facts which 
may be grouped in decades, the ten words of Cre- 
ation, the ten generations from Adam to Noah, and 
from Noah to Abraham, the ten trials of Abraham, 
the ten plagues of Egypt, and the like, but the ten 
Divine words find no place in tbe list With all 
their ostentation of profound reverence for tbe Law, 


" Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” enumerates 
the last five commandments, but makes no mention of 
the fifth. 
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U» teach ini; of the Kabbis turned on other points 
Ibyi the great law* of duty. In this way, as in 
others, they made void the command men Is of bod 
M»»t they might keep their own traditions. — < onu 
pare Stanley, Jewish 0>urch. I^ect. vii., in illustration 
of many of the points here noticed. L li. 1*. ; 

• TENDER, a« a verb, is used in 2 Mace. iv. 2 
(A. V.) in the sense of “to care for.” For similar 
examples, xt* Richardson's Dictionary. A. 

TENT.® Among the leading characteristics of 
the nomad rare*, those two have always been num- 
bervi, whose origin lias hern ascribed to Jabal the 
son id launch ((ien. iv. 20 1, namely, to be tent-, 
dwellers nml keepers of cattle. The same may be 
said of the forefathers of the Hebrew race; nor was 
it until the return into Canaan from Kgvpt that 
the lie! rems became inhabitants of cities, and it 
mat Iw retnatked that the tradition of tent-usage 
•united for many )ears later in the Tal>emacle of 


TENT 

Shiloh, which consisted, aa many Arab tents w I 
consist, of a walled inclosure cotered with ci.ru.r. 
(Minima. Arbachim % xiv. 6; Manley, > J f 
233 i. Among tent- dwellers of the pr^nl i t' 
must be reckoned (1) the great M<*ig>d im To 
tar hordes of central Asia, wlxtae tc*»t-<iwei,.ngt u» 
sometimes of gigantic dimemw ns. *i»d who eiL. .i 
more contrivance both in the dwelling* tUn*n •* 
and in their method of lran»|»>rtn g them !" 
place to place than is the cans a «th the Ara • 
(Manx) I’olo, Tt or. pp. 128, 1.10. 211. rd. 1* 
Hor. 3 O'/, xxiv. 10; (jiblon, c. twi , * . -1 u. £.* 
etl. Smith). (2.) The Bedouin Arab tn’ct, 
inhabit tents which are probably confirm vo . o t # 
same plan as those winch were the dwru.ng (..tret 
of Abnabam and of Jacob (llrh. li 1* A ter i .« 
pavilion on a magnificent scale, cvn*tn*'Ud Ur 
Ttoleniy I'hiladelphus at Alexandria, is doer..** 
by Athenwus, v. 106, fi ll. 

An Arab tent is minutely described by Beni 



Arab Tent (Layanl). 


hard!. It is railed hrit , »• h'>u«r: " its entering 
Consists of *tiiff. al« ut three quarter* of a nnl 
I read, made of bl.ok g> :»t«‘ hair<< ant. i. />; >1 
7 rnr. p. 22n , la d pu.dhl with the tent'* let gth. 
This it tuttu-imi to rcM*t the hra\ir*t rain. I he 
tent-pole*. railed an wi, or columns, are utoally 
nine in numt-cr. pheed in three group*. but m»ny 
tents h»\r onh one j*dr, others («o or three. I he 
r ope* which h« >ld thr trnt in its place are (attend, 
net to the tent -cover itM*|f, but to loo[n rerouting 
of a lea there th«ng tied to thr ends of a *ti-k. 
round whn-h i* twitted a pier,* of old cloth, whi.-h 
Is it*elf sewed to the trnt m\er. The end* of thr 
|rnt-re|*« are fastened to short stick* or pins, rani'll 
sW or ninitnj, slurb are drriro into the ground 

• i brrVd: •Isos, # w 1 ! : tabrrmarylmm, tmlwum 
dbu In A V. r Ubemarlt " 

t. }2tr!D * Union*** : opposed to 

" bouse ’ 

* nyp (J«rroA>, only owes " toot " (S 9mm it 
111 


with a mallet (Judg. Iv 21 v [PlW } Rocrd tW 
baek and *idr« of the trnt* run* a piece r/ •* < f 
moi-d |r at pleasure to admit air ‘I be trrt :• '**■ 
\idrd into two apartment*. *r|nntrrl !•* a rarres 
partition drawn arrow* the middle of the trrt serf 
(.i*t rued to the three middle f»wt* "He r« • 
apart net it it usually on the right »i<!e eei cr *.rr-r 
and the womeu'ii on thr left: tut tl.it iwage r *r*" i 
in ill fie rent trite*, aid in the ^|r**y«4)R. *r tr '*• 
ttie runt ran it the rule, t »f tt*. tt ree *■•>• 
on t tie men's tide, the f.r*t ai d tl in! are 
ftiind : and ti e one m the n iddle it ni'cr J .*»’ 
than the other two. Ih« k« nre stf .*< 1 ed to !*»■• 
|*»*t* (or hanging tarioti* artulr* it. re *' -• 1 ' 

dud. mi. 6; Niebuhr. I<y. i. 187: lay*.**<. ' e 
ar,d /inf,, p. 2»» 1 % (l*llt Ml ] lew traiw 
more than one tent, unless l tie family be 


^4- 

4. H2o I «m»w • hspmnm • Arm Lj 
whence , with art prsdtsd. ros n ts mU*+* ’8pas » w 
" alrere ” (Russell. i/r^s*, L Of swTj mm 
iNusi xxv 8 ‘ 
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by the (km ifin of a ton or a deceased brother, or 
In ease the wire* disagree, when the master pitches 
s tent for one of them adjoining hi* own. The 
wpsrate tents of Sarah, Leuh, Rachel, Zilpob, and 
Bilhah, may thus have been either separate tents 
or apartments in tbe principal tent in each case 
(Oen. xxiv. 67, xxxi. 33). When the pasture near 
tn encampment is exhausted, the tents are taken 
down, packed on camels and removed (Is. xxxviii. 
12; Gen. xxvi. 17, 22, 25). The beauty of an 
Arab encampment is noticed by Shaw ( Trav. p. 
221; see Sum. xxiv. 5). Those who cannot afford 
mure complete twits, are content to hang a cloth 
from a wee by way of shelter. In choosing places 
for encampment, Arabs prefer the neighborhood of 
trees, for the sake of the shade and coolness which 
they ^(ford (Gen. xviii. 4, 8; Niebuhr, /. c.). In 
observing the directions of the Law respecting the 
feat of Tabernacles, the Rabbinical writers laid 
down as a distinction between the ordinary tent 
snd the booth, tuccah, that the latter must in no 
case be covered by a doth, but be restricted to 
boogbs of trees as its shelter ( Succah , i. 3). In 
hot weather the Arahs of Mesopotamia often strike 
their tents and betake themselves to sheds of reeds 
sud grass on tbe bank of the river (lAyard, Nittt- 
trk, i. 123 ; Burckhardt, Note$ on Bed. i. 37, 46 ; 
Vofoey, Tnrc. i. 398; Layard, Nin. and Bnb. pp. 
171, 175; Niebuhr, Voy. i. /. c.). H. W. P. 

• As we might expect, the use of tents by the 
Hebrews, and their fomiliarity with nomadic life, 
became a fruitful source of illustration to tbe sacred 
writers. The pitching of the tent at night, the 
tfietehing out of the goat-skin roof, the driving of 
the pins or stakes, and fastening the cords, furnish 
the imagery of numerous passages. Isaiah, refer- 
ring to God aa the Creator, says: “ He stretcheth 
out tbe heavens as a curtain, and spread eth them 
out ss a tent to dwell in*’ (Is. xL 22). The 
prophet, as be looks forward to a happier day for 
the people of God, says: “ Thine eyes shall see Je- 
naalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall 
oot be taken down ; not one of the stakes thereof 
AsB ever be removed, neither shall any of the 
«*ds thereof be broken ” (Is. xxxiii. 20). Again, 
in anti ci pat io n of accessions to their number, he 
o d k hns : “ Enlarge the place of thy tent, and 
atrrich forth the curtains of thy habitations ; spare 
•ot, lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy stakes ; 
for thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on 
the left ” (Is. liw. 2). The taking down as well as 
potting np of the tent suggested instructive analo- 
gies to the Hebrew pilgrim. The traveller in the 
ft* ends his temporary abode for the night, takes 
h down in the morning, and journeys onward. The 
•hepbsrds of the country are constantly moving 
from one place to another. The brook foils on 
•Web they bad relied for water, or tbe grass re- 
qwfced for the support of their flocks is consumed, 
and they wander to a new station. “ There is 
MMthiag very melancholy," writes Lord Lindsay, 
u * oar morning flittings. The tent-pins are 
phefced up, and in a few minutes a dozen holes, a 
hasp or two of ashes, and the marks of the camels* 
hams in the sand, soon to be obliterated, are the 
•oly traces left of what has been, for a while, our 
hone" (Letter* from th « Holy Land, p. 166). 
Umce, this rapid change of situation, this removal 
kww cne spot to another, without being able to 
foam to-day where the wanderer will rest to-mor- 
aaw, aflbeda a striking image of man’s life — to 
fci< fleeting, uncertain. Thus Hezekiab felt in 
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the near prospect of death : “ Mine age Is departed, 
and is removed from me as a shepherd's tent " (Is. 
xxxviii. 12). Jacob calls his life a pilgrimage 
(Gen. xlvii. 9), with reference to the same expres- 
sive idea. The body, as tbe temporary borne of 
tbe soul, is called a •• tent ” or “ tabernacle," be- 
cause it is so frail and perishable. Thus Paul says, 
in 2 Cor. v. 1 : “ For we know that if our earthly 
bouse of this tabernacle (ohcla rod o’tcfivovt, tent- 
house) were dissolved" (“taken dowu " is more 
correct!, “ we have a building of God. an house not 
made with hands, eternal in tbe heavens." The 
Apostle Peter employs tbe same figure: “ Yea, 1 
think it meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle 
((TK^vaifux), to stir you up, by putting you in re- 
membrance; knowing that shortly I must put ofl 
this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath showed me " (2 Pet. i. 13). 

Tbe A. Y. obscures many of the references to the 
tent-life of the patriarchs. Thus in Gen. xii. 9, 
where it is said, “ Abraham journeyed, going on 
still," a stricter translation would be, “ He pulled 
up," namely, his tent-pins, “going and pulling 
up," as he advanced from one station to another. 
So, in Gen. xxxiii. 12, instead of “ Let ns take our 
journey and go," it is literally, “Let us pull up 
I the pins of our tents and let us go." See, also, 
| Gen. xxxv. 21, xlvi. 1 ; Ex. xiii. 20. For the “ tents 
of Kedar," see Kkdar. H. 

* TEN T-M AKERS (trmjwmroioO* Accord- 
big to the custom of his age and nation, that every 
male child should be taught some trade, the Apow 
| tie Paul had learned that of a tent-maker (Acts xviii 
3). It was not tbe weaving of the fabric of goats'- 
hair, which, for the most part, was probably done 
by women in his native Cilicia, but tbe coustrue- 
tion of the tents themselves from the cloth. Yet 
we need not suppose that Paul confined himself to 
tbe use of this particular fabric; for, in that case, 
be would not have found ready occupation in all 
places (see Hemsen's Der Aposttl Paulus , p. 6 f.). 
[Paul.] This was tbe occupation also of Aquik, 
with whom Paul worked at Corinth, as a means of 
support (Acts xviii. 3). R. D. C. R. 

TE RAH (rn$ • Bdjfya, Sdpa in Jotb. ; 
Alex. 0apa, exc. Gen. xi. 28: Thare), The father 
of Abram, Nabor, and Haran, and through them 
the ancestor of tbe great families of the Israelites, 
Isbmaelites, Midianites, Moabites, and Ammonites 
(Gen. xi. 24-32). The account given of him in 
the 0. T. narrative is very brief. We learn from 
| it simply that be was an idolater (Josh. xxiv. 2), 
that be dwelt beyond the Euphrates in Ur of tbs 
Chaldees (Gen. xi. 28), and that in the southwest- 
erly migration, which from some unexplained cause 
he undertook in his old age, he went with his son 
Abram, his daaghter-in-law Sarai, and his grand- 
son Lot, “ to go into the land of Canaan, and they 
came unto Haran, and dwelt there " (Gen. xi. 81). 
And finally, “ the days of Terah were two hundred 
and five years: and Terah died in Haran" (Gen. 
xi. 32). In connection with this last-mentioned 
event a chronological difficulty has arisen which 
may be noticed here. In the speech of Stephen 
(Acts vii. 4) it Is said that the further migration 
of Abram from Haran to the land of Canaan did 
not take place till after his father's death. Now a* 
Terah was 205 years* old when be died, and Abram 


a The 8am. text and version make him lift, and sc 
avoid this difficulty. 
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ini 7ft wlien be left llano (On. ail. 4), it follow* 
that, if the speech of Stephen l« correct, at Aliraui'a 
birth Terah must have been 130 utn old; and 
therefore Uiat the order of his sons — Abram, Na- 
hor, llaran— given in lien. xi. 20, 27, is not their 
order in point of aye. [See I/>T, ii. 1085, note *».] 
Lord Arthur Henry aaya (UrneoL pp. 82, 83 », 
“ The difficulty is easily pot over by supposing tliat 
Abram, though named first on account of his dig- 
nity, was not the eldest sou, but probably the 
youngest of the three, bom when his father was 130 
tears old — a supposition with which the marriage 
of Nahor with Ins elder brother Harsn's daughter, 
Milcah, and the apparent nearness of age Vlween 
Abram and lo>t, and the three generations from 
Xahor to ReUvca corresponding to only two from 
Abraham to Isaac, are in perfect harmony." Ftom 
the simple facts of Terah’s life recorded in the O. 
T. has been constructed the entire ley end of Abram 
which is current in Jewish and Arabian traditions. 
Terah tlie idol iter is turned into a maker of images, 
and k * I r of the rhaldecs " is the original of the 
“ furnace" into which Abram was cast (comp. Ex. 
\. 2j. Kashi's note on lien. xi. 28 is as follows : 
“ * In the presence of Terali his father: * in the life- 
time of his fattier. And the Midnudi llagada aays 
that he died bt-aide his father, for Terah had com- 
plained of Abram lua son, l**fore Nimrod, that he 
had broken Ins images, and he cast him into a fur- 
nace of fire. And llaran was sitting and saying 
in his heart. If Abram overcome I am on bis side, 
and if N tmmd overcome 1 am no his side. And 
when Abram was sated they said to llaran. On 
whose side art thou? He said to them, 1 am on 
Aliram s side. So they cast him into the furnace 
of fnv and lie waa burned; and this is [what is 
meant b\ ] t'r (Prof the < baldeesi." In 

Hrrtfhiik t (|*ar. 17) tlie atorv is told ot 

Abram tiring left to sell idols in his father s stead, 
which is rejs*ated in Weil's /Vi'Mim/ l.njrwi*, p. 
4!». Tlie whole legend depends ii|mn the ambigu- 
ity of the won! which signifies »» to make " 

and *• to *me or worship,” so that Terah, who in 
Lite Ihbhcai narrative is only a worshipper of idols, 
is in tlie Jewish tradition an image-maker : and- 
about this single point the whole story has grown. 
It certainly was unknown to Jmephu*, who tells 
nothing of lerah. except that it was gnef for tlie 
death of his son llaran that induced him to quit 
I'r of the (balder* (Am/, i. 0, § h). 

In the Jewish traditions Terah it a prince and a 
great nun m the palace of Nimrod Jdlmek, Htt 

I, na- Muirtuh . p. 27 ), the captain of his army \>t- 
j4trr H v/ •> \ bis *«*n in law according to the 

\rabs (lirer, dVii/mnij, p !«7 1 . Ills wife 

i, called in tbc Talmud i /» 'An li ifhra, fob U 1 u) 
Amtrlai. or T-intela: the daughter of ( smc(«>. In 
lie U»*k of the Jubilee* site is call'd Tains, the 
d slighter of \rem, or Aram; and by the Aral** 
Kdna 1 1 > ll« ris lot, art. A ; Iter, p. u 
Vretirding to 1 1 llerlelot, the name of Al rabarn • 
lather was Arar m the Arable tradition*. and le- 
rah waa bis grand lather. llmakiu, quoted by 

II. 'ttinger (.V/ni/'no (h ir a/u/e, p /H J . says that, 
after the death <*f Vuua, Abrshnn's fierier. Irrah 
Ua»k ariotlwr wife, who l*arr bim Sarah. He add* 
tliat in ll*e day* <4 Terali the king o( |U)u|oii made 
war upon tie cunlry in winch lie dwelt, aiid that 
lls/run. I tie bn*lier of Terah. went out »g*m*t 
him and **rw him, and tlie kingdom *4 lUhiion 
was transferred to Nmesrh ami Mosul. lor all 
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there traditions, ret the book of awd tlw 

work* of Hottinger, DHerbeJoi, Weil, and Bare 
above quoted. Eh do ( Ih Nmswiu ) indulge* ta 
some strange speculation* with regard to I era* % 
name and his migration. W. A. W . 

TER' A PH IM Cr?*^ : Upmpiw. rk #*,• 

^rfr, ri Kdwrfifia, (ftwA*. ykrrrs, 

5/}Aoi, iw<xp$tyy6u9roi‘ tAenydon*, *..»**, 

timulticrn, jigurue uhJoruw, i/rui, only ir 

plural, images connected with magical rite*. TV 
suited of teraphim has been fully disc ureed in art 
Mauic (iii. 1743 ff. \ and it is therefi»re utuwi«v 
sary here to do more than repeat the re*uka u^n 
stated. Idle dentation of the name is ol**rure. In 
one case a single statue seems to be intended lit tne 
{Jural (1 Sam. xix. 13, Id). The terapium carr>d 
away from latban by Rachel do not seem to 
been very small ; and the image .if one V 
tended), hidden in David's bed by Muhal to deor.^e 
Saul's messenger*, was {m-bably of (be sue <r a 
man, and pcrliap* in the bead and •h<<uidrr*, »i 1 * 4 . 
lower, of human or like form; but l*m«>d • air*-^- 
ing-roi>ni may have been a mere ceil without a w.i . 
dow, opening from a large afurin mt, win. h w. 
render it ueivrsaary to do no more than hi] the t»*i 
Ijiban reganled his tm|Jnni as gi*i*; arwl. re V 
waa not ignorant of the true te*l. it w^ld t -there- 
fore appear that they were utetl by tbow* • 
corrupt |>rmctices to the pwtriir lial rtl.gi*>n. Ter 
aphini again are iiuludt-d aiu-uig ftliiaht image*, 
which were uiolatr*u* olyects cmuKVted with heret- 
ical corruption* rather than with braUwn wurvh p 
'Judg. xvii. 3-0. uni. 17. 1H, 2») . ]frv- 1 * 
were i-onsulted for oracular answer* by the larari- 
ites f/«rh. x 2; comp. Judg xwii t>; l .Son 
XV. 22. 2), xix. 13. Id, I. XX.; and 2 K tim. 
21 \ and by the I taby Ionian*, in thr case <if Ne(*«- 
chadne/jLar (Ij. xxi lb-22 TTicrr 1 * i»» Ktet«w 
that they were eser wor*bt pj <d. IIh ugh 0.4 tre- 
qurntly mentioned, we find lliey were uwl t 1 txw 
Draehles in the time of the Judge* aixl of 
and until the reign of Jo* iah, w i*> jkji them swi. 

1 2 K. xxiii. 21', and *|*|jwm>lly again after the 
Captivity v/c^h. x. 2). K_ Tx. P. 

TK'RESH fP«w aerere, 

tie* J: om. in Vat. and \lex ; FA tb r<l har»t 
Bd^at, • D'lon (He *if tie tw r 1 

noth* who kept the d«w>r of ihe palace <4 A hw 
rut, and whose plot to a«aaA«inB(e the king wm d • 
iNoeml by Mofdccai T>lh 11 21. ti. 2 lie wm 
hmgrd. Jiwrphn* call* him I*hes eirnte* i.(w u 
♦*. § 4). and «ays that the o*n*pir*ci ww de~e<-f4 
by lUnial*a/ii«. a servant <4 one *4 the rui . 
wlio waa a <lew b\ birth, and who rftnkd it *• 
Mi>r>l<sai. Ai-eonlmg h» Josr|»hu*, the con*;«rax n 
were crucifies!. 

TKRTirS Tiprwt r ccfiaj ) waa thr aarea- 

urntis of I'aul in wilting the Iqiislie to Ike L 

t Rom. x*i. 22). Hr wu at ( orwah. therefore. Mt 
(fflfhrw. the port of ( on nth. at the baa *Wa 
the A poetic wr*te to the t hurrh at Rome it m 
notn-ewblc Dial I erti us interrupt* the uearec* 

Eaul sctid* to the Roman • hruiuiw. ud wrerrts a 
greeting of bis own In the fust prea «tv*i tar 
iuvwa^outu Tsprietb Roth that ntrsw- st aev 

and tin* irequmey i4 the naiue among the K 

may liwlicale tliat Tcftius waa a lusasa, are4 wre 
known to lie wr wltsxu Eaul swlutas at the rfare ^ 
tl*e Irttcr .VrumliM i Krts It. 1 « - 

•I trier ot flie laniiitar usvge ut the Ijstui wrs: ... 
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TERTULLUB 

•nptojid m proper name*. The Idle pedantry 
stock would make him and Silas the same person 

hffaiar ter it us and '07^07 mean the same in 
Latin and Hebrew, hardly deserves to be mentioned 
(tee Wolf, Outs PhiloUtgica, tom. iii. p. 295). 
Id regard to the ancient practice of writing letters 
from dictation, see Becker's G alius, p. 180. [Epis- 
tle.] Nothing certain is known of Tertius apart 
from this passage in the Romans. No credit is 
doe to the writers who speak of him as bishop of 
Icooinm (see Fabridus, Lux Evangelica , p. 1 17 ). 

H. B. H. 

TERTULXUS (TlprvAAor. a diminutive 
Peru from the Roman name Tertius, analogous to 
LmcuOus from Lucias, Fabuiius from Fabius, etc.), 
M a certain orator” (Acts xxiv. 1) who was re- 
tained by the high-priest and ‘Sanhedrim to accuse 
the Apostle Paul at Cwsarea before the Roman 
Procurator Antonius Felix. [Paul.] He evi- 
dently belonged to the class of professional orators, 
omltitodes of whom were to be found not only in 
Roue, but in other parts of the empire, to which 
they had betaken themselves in the hope of finding 
occupation at the tribunals of the provincial magis- 
trates. Both from his name, and from the great 
probability that the proceedings were conducted in 
Latin (see especially Milman, Hampton Lectwes for 
1827, p. 185, note), we may infer that Tertullus 
*as of Roman, or at all events of Italian origin. 
Ike Sanhedrim would naturally desire to secure bis 
u n i ces on account of their own ignorance both of 
the Latin language and of the ordinary procedure of 
s Roman law-court. 

The exordium of his speech is designed to con- 
ditto the good will of the Procurator, and is ac- 
cordingly overcharged with flattery. There is a 
*noge contrast between the opening clause — woA- 
Aj» « tariff rvyx^orret aou — and the brief 
wromary of the Procurator's administration given 
»7 Tacitus (Hist. v. 9) : “ Antonius Felix per oranem 
•rritiam ac libidinem, jus regitim servili ingenio 
wcuit” (comp. Tac. Ann. xii. 54). But the 
commendations of Tertullus were not altogether 
mfoauded, as Felix had really succeeded in putting 
down several seditious movements. [Felix.] It 
k not very easy to determine whether St. Luke bas 
pcaenc d the oratioo of Tertullus entire. On the 
one hand we have the elaborate and artificial open- 
which can hardly be other than an accurate 
report of that part of the speech ; and on the other 
band we have a narrative which is so very dry and 
cooriw, that if there were nothing more, it is not 
esay to me why the orator should have been called 
ia st alL The difficulty is increased if, in accord- 
ance with the greatly preponderating weight of ex- 
kraal authority, we omit the words in w. 6-8, teal 
wk rbv %fi*T9pop . . . , I px*<ricu iwl a 4. On 
tke whole it seems most natural to conclude that 
the tutorial), who was almost certainly an ear-wit- 
na, merely gives an abstract of the speech, giving 
howeror in full the most salient points, and those 
■hick had the post forcibly impressed themselves 
8»a him, goch as the exordium, and the character 
bribed to St. Paul (ver. 5). 

The doubtful reading in w. 6-8, to which refer- 
*ce km already been made, seems likely to remain 
Wdved difficulty. Against the external evi- 
4met thaw would be nothing to urge in favor of the 
pa s sag e, were it not that the statement 
"hick remains after its removal is not merely ex- 
kemdry brief (its brevity may be accounted for in 
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the manner already suggested), but abrupt and 
awkward in point of construction, it may be 
added that it is easier to refer uap oZ (ver. 8) to 
the Tribune Lysias than to Paul. For arguments 
founded on the words koX ward .... uptr fin 
(ver. 6) — arguments which are dependent on the 
genuineness of the disputed words — see Lardner, 
Credibility of the Gospel History , b. L ch. 2; Bis 
coe, On the Acts, ch. vi. § 16. 

We ought not to pass over without notice a 
strange etymology for the name Tertullus proposed 
by Calmet, in the place of which another has been 
suggested by bis English editor (ed. 1880). who 
takes credit for having rejected “ fanciful and im- 
probable” etymologies, and substituted improve* 
menta of his own. Whether the suggestion is an 
improvement in this case the reader will judge 
44 Tertullus, TeprvWos, liar , imjmtor, from repar 
ro\6yos f « teller of stories, a cheat. [Qy. was his 
true appellation Ter- Tullius, 4 thrice Tully,’ that 
is, extremely eloquent, varied by Jewish wit into 
Tertullus?]” W. B. J. 

* TE8T AMENT. As denotes not 

only a covenant between two parties, but also the 
promise made by the one (Gen. ix. 9), or the pre- 
cept to be observed by the other (Deut. iv. 13), and, 
in a wider sense, a religious dispensation, economy 
(Jer. xxxi. 33 ) ; so, in the LXX. and the N. T., 
its equivalent In the Vulgate, although 

in the O. T. pictum or f actus is more often used for 

yet testamentum is not unfrequeutly em- 
ployed, especially in the Psalms, where the word 
has the looser signification of promise or dis- 
pensation (cf. Ps. lxxiv. (lxxiiL) 20, Mai. iii. 1); 
while iu the N. T. it uniformly stands for tudHitcn, 
This use of testamentum for an authoritative, sol- 
emn decree or document is found also in the later 
Latin (cf. Du Cange, Glossarium man. ad scripUn-ts 
med. et inf Latinitatis). in the classical sense of 
will , it may be understood in Heb. ix. 16, 17, as 
5 iafH)/ci 7 has there apparently the same meaning (as 
often in classical Greek, though not elsewhere in 
the Bible). Compare, on ibis passage, Hofmann, 
ScftriJ'lbeiceis, ii. 1, p. 426 f. ; Stuart, Ltinemano, 
j Ebrard. 

I The use of testament for the books containing the 
records of the two dispensations, arose by an easy 
metonymy, suggested by 2 Cor. iii. 14, and bad 
Income common as early as the time of Tertullian 
[Biblk]. See Guericke, Neutestamentliche Isa- 
yogik, p. 4; Bertholdt, Einleitung indie Scluiften 
dts Allen u. Neuen Testaments, § 19; and especially 
J. G. Rosenmuller, Dissertatio de vocabulo 9utd4iKij % 
in Commentationcs Theologica , voL ii. 

C. M. M. 

TESTAMENT, NEW. [New Testa- 

ment.] 

TESTAMENT, OLD. [Old Testa- 

ment.] 

TEX A (Vat omits; [Rom.] Alex. Arrrrai 
[Aid. TiprcL] Topa). The form undo* which the 
name Hatita, one of the doorkeepers of the Tem- 
ple, appears in the lists of 1 Esdr. v. 28. 

TETRARCH (r«rp<£px , lO* Property the 
sovereign or governor of the fourth part of a coun- 
try. On the use of the title in Thessaly, Galatia, 
and Syria, consult the Dictionary of Greek ana 
Roman Antiquities, 44 Tetrarcha,” and the authori- 
ties there referred to. “ In the later period of the 
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republic and tinder the empire, the Romans seem 
to have used tlie title (as also those of dknarch and 
phylarch ) to designate those tributary princes who 
were not of sufficient importance to be called 
kings." In the New Testament we meet with 
the designation, either actually or in the form 
of its derivative rerpopx<*’'» applied to three per- 
sons: — 

1. Herod Antipas (Matt. xiv. 1 r Luke iii. 1, 19, 
is. 7 ; Acts xiii. 1 ), who is commonly distinguished 
as u Herod the tetrarch," although the title of 
44 king " is also assigned to him both by St. Mat- 
thew (xiv. 9) and by St. Mark (vi. 14, 29 tf.). St. 
Luke, as might be expected, invariably adheres t<» 
the fornmi title, which would lie recognized by 
Gentile readers. Herod is descrilied by the last- 
named Kvangelist (ch. iii. 1 ) as 4 ‘ tetrurch of Gali- 
lee; ” but his dominions, which were bequeathed 
to him by his father Herod the Great, embraced tlie 
district of Perea beyond the Jordan (Joseph. Ani . 
xvii. 8, § 1): this bequest was confirmed by Au- 
gustus (Joseph. B. J . ii. 6, § 3). After tiie dis- 
grace and banishment of Antipas, his tetmrchy 
was added by Caligula to the kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa i. (AnL xviii. 7, § 9). [Hkuod Anti- 
pas, j 

9. Herod Philip (the son of Herod the Great 
and Cleopatra, not the husband of llerodias). who 
is said by St. Luke (iii 1 ) to have been 44 tetrarch 
of Itunea, and of tlie region of Trachonitis." Jo- 
sephus tells us that his father bequeathed to him 
Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and Paneos ( Ani . xvii. 8, 
(1), and that his father's bequest was confirmed 
by Augustus, who assigned to him Batanea, Trach- 
Onitis, and Auranitis, with certain parts about 
Jatnuia belonging to the 41 house of Zenodorus 
.(/?. J. ii. 6, § 3). Accordingly the territories of 
Philip extended eastward from the Jordan to the 
wilderness, and from the borders of Perea north 
wards to ladianon snd the neighborhood of Da- 
mascus. After the death of Philip his tetmrchy 
was added to the province of Syria by Tiberius 
( Ani . xviii. 4, § 6), and subsequently conferred by 
Caligula on Herod Agrippa I., with the title of 
king ( Ant . xviii. 6, § 10). [Hkkod Philip 1. 
Herod Agrippa f.J 

3. Lysanias, who is said (Luke iii. 1) to have 
been 44 tetrarch of Abilene," a small district sur- 
rounding the town of Abila, in the fertile valley of 
the I hi rad a or Chrysorrhoas, between Damascus 
and the mountain-range of Anti-Libanus. [Abi- 
lknk.] There is some difficulty in fixing the 
limits of this tetrarchy, and in identifying the 
person of the tetrarch. [Lysanias.] We learn, 
however, from Josephus (.f rU. xviii. 6, § 10, xix. 
5, § 1) that a Lysanias had been tetrarch of Abila 
Iwfore the time of Caligula, who added this tet- 
rarchy to the dominions of Herod Agrippa I. — 
an addition which was confirmed by the emperor 
Claudius. 

It remains to inquire whether the title of te- 
trarch, as applied to these princes, had any refer - 
enee to its etymological signification. We have 
seen that it was at this time probably applied to 
petty princes without any such determinate mean- 
ing. But it appears from Joseph us (AhL xrii. 11, 
§ 4; B. J. ii. tf, § 3) that the tetrarchies of Anti- 

• 9 la Mark 111. 18 the reading of D Is A 
and la Matt. x. 3, H eoocurs with B in leading (M- 

isiw. The eooclurioo* given shore as to the trws 
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pas and Philip w era regarded as ronetitatig 
a fourth part of their father's kingdom. I« m 
are told that Augustus gave one half of Herds 
kingdom to his son Arcbelaut, with the appnLua 
of ethnarch, and with a promise of the regs! t sw; 
and that be divided the remainder into the in u*» 
rmrchiea. Moreover, the revenues of AreMus, 
drawn from his territory, which b ch dri Jauem, 
Samaria, and Idutxuea, amounted to 400 
the tetrarchies of Philip and Antipas prodonng *4 
talents eaeb. We conclude that in these tso caws, 
at least, the title was used in its strict and Itrr*: 
sense. W . |U 

THADDJE'US (eUSaTos: s 

name in SL Mark’s catalogue of the twvhv Abo- 
des (Mark iii. 18) in the great majonlv of \1>> 

In SL Matthew’s catalogue (Malt. x. Ji lee r»e- 
res ponding place is assigned to Qdlijn hr urn 
Vatican MS. (B), and to Affifialof b* t be i 
Bez* (D). The Received Text, foibiwmg th* !nl 
correction of the Codex hpbraetui M ’* — where uw 
original reading is doubtful — as wwH as voni 
cursive MSS., reads A*03alor 6 fvurAnfrii 
Seuof. We are probaldy to infer that Aififoin, 
alone, is the origiiud reading of Mail. x. 4. as4 
BoHoiof of Mark iii. 18 • By these two Lvao- 
gelists the tenth phoe among the Apostles is g ri w 
to lebbseus or Thaddwus, the el eve n th pisee t*.a* 
given to Simon the Canaanite. Sc Lake, la 
his catalogues (Luke vi. 15; Acts L 14, phm 
Simon Zelotes tenth amoog the Apostles, and m- 
signs the eleventh place to *lo48ay 1a«40w. ks 
tlie other names recorded by St. Luke mn htrnCraJ 
with those which appear (though in a < 
order) in the first two Gosprla, H aerma 
poesiMe to doubt that the three aamas of Jssas. 

I ebb* us, and Thaddwus wen borne by sue autf 
the same penon. [Jlde; Ui»jo.> ] 

W. K J. 

tha'hash (trnn (Wj*r <* .c t. 

Wj: Tknhas). Son of Knhor br bin mr. *am 
Keumah (Gen. xxii. 94). He ia called Twm ij 
J oeephus (.4*1 i. tf, § 5). 

THA MAH (nun (Swr-SiH^ 
Tkemn). ** The children of Thanmh ” were a 
ily of Nethinim who returned with ZerutAabri If 
ii. 53). Ihe name elsewhere appears in the A. V 
as Tamab. 

THA"MAR (ed/AOf : WtfuerV Tarii 1 

(Matt, t 3). 

THAM'NATHA (4, 9^: FW- a ■■ 
One of the cities of Judaa fortified l»v hrr‘ ws 
after be had driren the Maccabees ever the J rte 
(1 Mace. ix. 50). Thamnatha no duuU i 
an ancient, Tim Nath, possibly the 
neA, half-way between Jerusalem and the 
ranean. Whether the name should he yue. u 
Pharathoni, which follows it, or wWthrr i.w 
should be independent, is tnaiter of <L*«bc ‘I’r »s 

ATHON1.] 

THANK-OFFERING, or PRACE-Of 

fbring (croSjp rgt, <* 

mod in Amo* r. 33, D^C* : 
tV tor, occa s ion a ll y el^m t4 : hu»*uo paq( 


reading to both pl aess in 
his eighth edition of tbs 
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pndjtcn\ the proper! y euchariatic offering among 
the Jews, in ill theory resembling the Meat-of- 
rxuxo, and therefore indicating that the offerer 
ni already reconciled to, and in covenant with, 
(Jod. Iu ceremonial ia described in Lev. iii. The 
nature of the victim was left to the sacrificer; it 
might be male or female, of the flock or of the 
herd, provided that it was unblemished ; the hand 
of the sacrificer was laid on its bead, the fat burnt, 
and the blood sprinkled, as in the burnt-offering ; 
of the flesh, the breast and right shoulder were 
given to the priest; the rest belonged to the sacri- 
feer, to be eaten, either on the day of sacrifice, or 
on the next day (Ler. vii. 11-18, 29-34), except in 
the ease of the firstlings, which belonged to the 
print alone (xxiii. 20). The eating of the flesh of 
the meat-offering was considered a partaking of the 
“table of the Lord; ” and on solemn occasions, as 
st the dedication of the Temple of Solomon, it was 
conducted on an enormous scale, and became a great 
■atonal feast. 

The peace-offerings, unlike other sacrifices, were 
not ordained to be offered in fixed and regular 
coarse. The meat-offering was regularly ordained 
as the eoebaristic sacrifice; and the only constantly 
(■earring peace-offering appears to have been that 
of the two firstling lambs at Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 
19b The general principle of the peace- offering 
■Mon to have been, that it should be entirely spon- 
taneous, offered as occasion should arise, from the 
feeling of the sacrificer himself “ If ye offer a 
aacrifice of peace-offerings to the Lord, ye shall 
offer it at yottr atom will " (Lev. xix. 5). On the 
tint institution (Lev. vii. 11-17), peace-offerings 
si divided into “ offerings of thanksgiving,'* and 
-vows or free-will offerings ; ” of which latter class 
the offering by a Nazarite, on the completion of 
his vow, is the most remarkable (Num. vi. 14). 
The very namea of both divisions imply complete 
freedom, utd show that this sacrifice differed from 
others, in being considered not a duty, but a priv- 
fege. 

We find accordingly peace-offerings offered for 
the people on a great scale at periods of unusual 
•afemuity or rejoicing; as at the first inauguration 
of the covenant (Ex. xxiv. 5), at the first conse- 
cntoo of Aaron and of the Tabernacle (Lev. ix. 
18), at the solemn reading of the Law in Canaan 
by Joshua (Josh. viii. 31), at the accession of Saul 
(l Sam. xi. 15), at the bringing of the ark to 
Mount Zion by David (2 Sam. vi. 17 ), at the con- 
•craiiou of the Temple, and thrice every year 
sAwwards, by Solomon (1 K. viii. 63, ix. 25), and 
at the great passover of Hezekiah (2 Cbr. xxx. 22). 
In two esses only (Judg. xx. 26; 2 Sam. xxiv. 25) 
pace-offerings are mentioned as offered with burnt- 
offerings at a time of national sorrow and fast- 
rig. Here their force seems to have been prec- 
atory rather than euchariatie. [See Sacrifice.] 

A. B. 

THA'RA (Bdpa: Thart). Terah the father 
of Abraham (lAike iii. 34). 

THAR'RA ( Thorn), Eath. xii. 1. A corrupt 
farm of the name Tkkksh. 

THAR'S H I SH (©NJJtQ [prob, fortreu , 
I’fatr.}: [Rom. Bap<rlti Vat. Alex.] Bapaun 
Tknrnt). L In this more accurate form the 
Innalators of the A. V. have given in two pas- 
■gas (1 K. x. 22, xxii 48) the name elsewhere 
pnaented as Taksihsk. In the second passage 
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the name is omitted in both MSS. of the LXX* 
while the Vulgate has in mnrL 

2. ([Rom. Bapcli Vat] Pafinraat ; Alex. Bar 
fftis : ThartU.) A Benjamite, one of the family 
of Bilbao and the house of Jediael (l Chr. vii. 10 
only). The variation in the Vatican LXX. (Mai) 
is very remarkable. G. 

THAS'SI (Qturaii [Sin. Baa<ru'- Alex.] Beur- 
tri s: Thatif Uastii: Syr. <*.00* L). The sur- 
name of Simon the son of Mattathias (1 Maco. 11. 
3). [Maccabees, vd. ii. p. 1711.] The deri- 
vation of the word is uncertain. Michaelis sug- 
gests Chald. “the fresh grass springs up," 

*. t. “ the’ spring is come,” in reference to the 
tranquillity first secured during the supremacy of 
Simon (Grimm, ad 1 Macc. ii. 3). This seems 
very far-fetched. Winer ( Reahcb . “ Simon ") sugn 

gests a connection with DDJJI, ferrere, as G ratios 
(ad loc.) seems to have done before him. In Jose- 
phus (Ant. xli 6, § 1) the surname is written 
MaTffnr, with various readings BaHs. Batyt. 

B. F. W. 

THEATRE (04arpov‘- then Iron). For the 
general subject, see Diet, of Ant. pp. 995-998. 
For the explanation of the Biblical allusions, two 
or three points only require notice. The Greek 
term, like the corresponding English term, denotes 
the place where dramatic performances are ex- 
hibited, and also the scene itself or qteclacU which 
is witnessed there. It occurs in the first or loeal 
sense in Acts xix. 29, where it is said that the 
multitude at Ephesus rushed to the theatre, on the 
occasion of the excitement stirred up against Paul 
and his associates by Demetrius, in order to con- 
sider what should be done in reference to the 
charges against them. It may be remarked else 
(although the word does not occur in the original 
text or in our English version) that it was in the 
theatre at Cesarea that Herod A grippe I. gave 
audience to the Tyrian deputies, and was liimaelf 
struck with death, because he beard so gladly the 
impious acclamations of the people (Acts xii. 
21-23). See the remarkably confirmatory account 
of this event in Josephus (Ant. xix. 8, § 2). Such 
a use of the theatre Tor public assemblies and the 
transaction of public business, though it was hardly 
known among the Romans, was a common practice 
among the Greeks. Thus Valer. Max. ii. 2: m Ijs- 
gati in theatrum, ut est consuetudo Grade, intro- 
ducti." Justin xxii. 2 : “Veluti reiptihlice statum 
fonuaturus in theatrum ad contionem vocari jus- 
sit." Corn. Nep. Tinwl. 4, § 2: “ Veniebat in the*’ 
trum, cum ibi concilium plebi* hal»eretur." 

The other sense of the term “ theatre " occurs 
in 1 Cor. iv. 9, where the Common Version ren- 
ders: “God hath set forth us the Apostles last, 
as it were appointed to death; for we are made 
(rather, were matie, Qiarpov 4yev4\0r\ptv) ■ tpaa 
fade unto the world, and to angeU. and to men.** 
Instead of “spectacle” (so also Wickliffe and the 
Khemish translators after the Vulgate), some might 
prefer the more energetic Saxon, “gazing-stock," 
as in Tyndale, Cmnmer, and the Geneva version. 
But the latter would be now inappropriate, if it 
includes the idea of scorn or exultation, since the 
angels look down upon the sufferings of the msr- 
tyrs with a very different interest. Whether 
“ theatre" denotes more here than to be an object 
of earnest attention (vlapa), cr refers at tlie tame 
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line to the theatre u the piece where criminal* 
were sometimes brought forward for punishment, 
is not agreed among interpreters. Paul's rb 
i toO k6<thou in 1 Cor. vii. 31, where some 
find an allusion to the stage, is too doubtful to be 
■reckoned here. In Heb. x. 33 the A. V. renders 
$tarpi(6/jLtyoh not inaptly, u men made a gazing- 
stock,'* since Christians in that passage are held 
up to view as objects of the world's scorn and 
derision. In Heb. xii. 1, where the writer speaks 
of our having around us “ so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses ” (roaoirroy tx oyT ** wtpuetlpeyoy rjpty 
yl<pos pLoprvpwr), be has in mind no doubt the 
agonistic scene, in which Christians are viewed as 
running a race, and not the theatre or stage where 
the eyes of the spectators are fixed on them. 

H. B. H. 

• The taste for theatrical amusements was never 
strongly developed among the dews, though some 
of their later rulers, especially the ilerods, favored 
them, and established theatres in Palestine. Herod 
the Great introduced Greek actors at his court in 
Jerusalem, greatly to the scandal of the Jews, and 
built a theatre and amphitheatre at Uawarea (see 
2 Macc. iv. 14; Jot. J. B. xv. 8, §§ 1, 2; xx. 9, 
1 4). H. 

THEBES Ai6mto\is, 

fuplt 'A p+tt*y; in Jer. rby ’A ppity rbv vtby 
avr-fif : Alexandria , AL population , tumutiw Alex- 
andria, No-Amort: A. V., No, the multitude of 
No, populous No). A chief city of ancient Egypt, 
long the capital of the upper country, and the seat 
of the Diospolitan dynasties, that ruled over all 
Egypt at the era of its highest splendor. Upon 
the monuments this city bears three distinct names 

— that of the Nome, a sacred name, and the name 
by which it is commonly known in profane history. 
Of the twenty Nomes or districts into which Upper 
Egypt was divided, the fourth in order, proceeding 
northward from Nubia, was designated in the hiero- 
glyphics as Zam — the Pbathyrite of the Greeks 

— and Thebes appears as the “ Za'm- city,’* the 
principal city or metropolis of the Za m Nome. 
In later times the name Za'm was applied in com- 
mon speech to a particular locality on the western 
side of Thel*es. 

The sacred name of Thebes was P-amett, “ the 
abode of Amon,” which the Greeks reproduced in 
their Diog/ndu (Aibr vdAi t), especially with the 
addition the Ureat iff ^rydAij), denoting that this 
was the chief seat of Jupiter- Ammon, and dis- 
tinguishing it from Diotpniu the Leu (rj puepd)- 
No- Amon is the name of Thebes in the Hebrew 
Scriptures (Jer. xlvi. 2d; Nah. iii. 8). Ezekiel 
uses No simply to designate the Egyptian seat of 
Ammon, which the Septuagint translates by Uios- 
polis (Ex. xxx. 14, 16). Geseniu* defines this name 
by the phrase “ portion of Ammon,” i e. the pos- 
session of the god Ammon, as the chief seat of his 
worship. 

The name of Thebes in the hieroglyphics is ex 
plained under No -Amon. 

The origin of the city is lost in antiquity. 
Niebuhr it of opinion that Thebes was much 
older than Memphis, and that “ after the centre 
of Egyptian life was transferred to Lower Egypt, 
Memphis acquired its greatness through the ruin 
a i Thebes” (Lectures on Ancient History, Lect. 
rii. ). Other authorities aasign priority to Mem- 
phis. But l*oth cities date Irom our earliest au- 
thentic kno w leJ.je ot Egyptian history, lhc first 


aUuakm to Thebes in rhesiral fitentm* a tW n 
miliar passage of the Iliad (ix. 381-385 : - Iry 
tian Thebes, where are vast treasons hu4 t, % 
the houses; where are a hundred galea, sad aw. 
each two hundred men go forth with bras ul 
chariots.” Homer — speaking with a pet* kic. 
and not with the accuracy of a stautima — 1 » 
doubt incorporated into his setae the gteug *r- 
counts of the Egyptian capital comet in ha Lw 
Wilkinson thinks it conclusive against a turn 
understanding of Homer, that no tnns d m 
ancient city-wall can be found at Thrie*. aod 
accepts as probable the suggeatha of Ihuhevi 
Siculus that the “ gates " o f Homer mat k 
been the propyhea of the temples: - Non tata 
portss hahuisse urbetn, sed multa et tngtnb* tra- 
plomm vestibula” (i. 45, 7 b In the baa * 
Diodorus, the city -wall, if any there m lari 
already disappeared, and the question if its rut 
ence in Homer's time was in dispute, tfci ua 
the other hand, to regard the ** gales " of Hcas 
as temple porches is to make these the kamrfei «/ 
the army, since from these gates the hm«t> * * 
chariots issue forth to war. The alrauU u,—r*. 
custom of walling the cities of antiquity, *.*«. ■ • 
poet’s reference to the gates as puur r* * m 
troops, point strongly to the stippuutMn tbi •»» 
vast are a of Thebes was surrounded vita a «•* 
having many gates. 

Homer's illusion to the tiwura of the til* me 
to the size of its standing army, number.se 
chariots, shows the early repute <4 fee 

wealth and power, lu fame as a great fcsf 

crossed the sea when Greece was yet in a* nkmr 
as a nation. It has been questioned vbrthw He- 
rodotus visited Upper Egypt <see /ait. 
and Rom. Ueog. art- ** Thebes ” ), bat he »**. - 1 
went to HeUopolis and to 7'kehts, eifemuf 1* m 
whether the priests of thove places «•.«■ sen* 
in their accounts with the priests at Mraphe 
(Herod, ii. 3). Afterwards he describe* Lb* fea- 
tures of the Nile valley, and the chief p-vt* n 
distances upon the river, as only an nestra 
would l>e likely to record them. He ushra* « 
that “from Heliopolis to Tbetev is ium oays' m. 
up the river, the distance 4.8 m 0 stadia . . . . sa 
the distance from the sea inland to IUn 4.LS 
stadia” (Herod, ii 8, 9). In chap. 29 tie ms 
book be states that be ascended the Ndr as kg* 
as Elephantine. Herodotus, however, gives m pt 
ticular account of the city, which is hs tarw 
lost much of its ancient grandeur. He udn • 
the temple of Jupiter there, with its ran IW* - 
image, and to the fact that guata, ieiv d**i 
were of&red in sacrifice. In the 1st cantur- ** r» 
( hrist, Diodorus \isited Tbelea. and h* an tm 
several sections of his general work to it* 
and appearance. Though be saw the *ny vie* c 
had sunk to quite secondary importance. hr : re- 
serves the tradition of its early graudrar — tti t 
cuit of 140 stadia, the size of its pu'hr M* •* 
the magnificence of its temple*, the not. <*- * 
monuments, the dimensions of its k* 

tome of them four or five stones h*gn — il r : 
it an air of grandeur and beauty swysisa; s * 
only all other cities of Egipt, l«t *4 the eiw 
Diodorus deplores the spoihi g of its Isnh if raf 
monuments by Ua mbyte* i thud. i. 4V, 44 ^* **.«•* 

who visited Egvpl a little later — at s;«4t the be- 
ginning of the Christian era — thus us 

816) the city under the naiur 1 alias -li sps 
of its magnitude still exist which nirad *0 
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a kogth. Then are a great number of temples, 
nay of whieh Cambjses mutilated. The spot is 
at pmot occupied by villages. One part of it, in 
ffekh it the city, lies in Arabia; another k in the 
ooontry on the other side of the river, where k 
the Memnonium.'’ Strabo here makes the Nile 
the dividing line between Libya and Arabia. The 
temple* of Kamak and Luxor are on the eastern 
aide of the river, where was probably the main 
pvt of the city. Strabo gives the following de- 
Mriptiou of the twin colossi still standing upon the 
voteru plain: “ Here are two colossal figures near 
une another, each consisting of a single stone. One 
m entire; the upper parts of the other, from the 
chair, are fallen down — the effect, it k said, of an 
eartiiquake. It is believed that once a day a noise, 
as of a alight blow, issues from the part of the 
fttatoe which remains in the seat, and on its base. 
When I was at those places, with u£lius Gall us, 
and numerous friends and soldier* about him, 1 
heard a noise at the first hour of the day, but 
whether proceeding from the base, or from the 
adoaras, or produced on purpose by some of those 
landing around the base, I cannot confidently as- 
wt For, from the uncertainty of the cause, I 
am inclined to believe anything rather than that 
rtaiei disponed in that manner could send forth 
wand" (xvii. § 46). Simple, honest, skeptical 
Mnbo! Eighteen centuries later, the present 
wrUer interrogated these same stones as to the 
ancient mystery of sound ; and not at sunrise, but 
k the glaring noon, the statue emitted a sharp, 
dor sound like the riuging of a disc of brass 
«u*der a sudden concussion. This was produced 
hr s ragged urchin, who, for a few piastres, clam- 
bered up the knees of the “vocal Mem non,” and 
there effectually concealing himself from oluerva- 
titm, struck with a hammer a sonorous stone in 
the lap of the statue. Wilkinson, who was one 
of the first to describe this sounding stone, con- 
jectures that the priests had a secret chamber in 
the body of the statue, from which they could 
•trike it unobserved at the instant of sunrise : thus 
producing in the credulous multitude the notion 
of a supernatural phenomenon, it is difficult to 
GWKtive, however, that such a trick, performed in 
open day. could have escaped detection, and we are 
therefore left to share the mingled wonder and 
•fceptickm of Strabo (see Wilkinson ; also Tbomp- 
wu’s PhcdtHjrapkic Views of Eyypt, Past ami 
/Vereat, p. 150). 

Pliny speaks of Thebes in Egypt as known to 
£wue ss ** a hanging city,*’ L e. built upon arches, 
*> that an army could be led forth from beneath 
’he dty while the inhabitants above were wholly 
unconscious of it. Ue mentions also that the river 
through the middle of the city. But he 
^nations the story of the arches, because, “ if ibis 
had really teen the case, there is no doubt that 
Homer would have mentioned it, seeing that be 
b* celebrated the hundred gates of Thebes.’’ Do 
not the two stories possibly explain each other? 
May there not have been near the river-line arched 
'ttiiUingm med as barracks, from whose gateways 
•mad forth 2t>,000 chariots of war? 

But, in the uncertainty of these historical allu- 
■ons, the monuments of Thebes are the most relia- 
ble vkoenea for the ancient grandeur of the city. 
Thew are found in almost equal proportions upon 
b«h rides of the river. The parallel ridges which 
kin the narrow Nile valley upon the east and west 
mot the northern limit of Upper Egypt, here sweep 
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outward upon either side, forming a circuit r plain 
whose diameter k nearly ten miles. Through the 
centre of this plain flows the river, usually at this 
point about half a mile in width, but at the inun- 
dation overflowing the plain, especially upon the 
western bank, for a breadth of two or more miles. 
Thus the two colossal statues, which are several 
hundred yards from the bed of the low Nile, have 
accumulated about their bases alluvial deposit to 
the depth of seven feet. 

Ihe plan of the city, as indicated by the principal 
monuments, was nearly quadrangular, measuring 
two miles from north to south, and four from east 
to west. Its four great landmarks were, Karnak 
and Luxor upoo the eastern or Arabian side, and 
Qoomah and Medeenet Haboo upon the western or 
libyan side. There are indications that each of 
these temples may have been connected with those 
facing it upon two sides by grand dromoi, lined 
with sphinxes and other colossal figures. Upon the 
western bank there was almost a continuous line 
of temples and public edifices for a distance of two 
miles, from Qoomah to Medeenet Haboo; and Wil- 
kinson conjectures that from a point near the latter, 
perhaps in the line of the colossi, the “ Royal 
Street ” ran down to the river, which was crossed 
by a ferry terminating at Luxor on the eastern 
side. The recent excavations and discoveries of 
M. Mariette, now in course of publication (1863), 
may enable us to restore the ground-plan of the 
city and its principal edifices with at least proxi- 
mate accuracy. 

It does not enter into the design, nor would it 
fall within the limits of this article, to give a mi- 
nute description of these stupendous monuments. 
Not only are verbal descriptions everywhere ac- 
cessible through the pages of Wilkinson, Kenrick, 
and other standard writers upon Egypt, but the 
magnificently illustrated work of l^psius, already 
completed, the companion work of M. Mariette, 
just referred to, and multiplied photographs of the 
principal ruins, are within easy reach of the scholar 
through the munificence of public libraries. A mere 
outline of the groups of ruins must here suffice. 
Beginning at the northern extremity on the western 
| bank, the fust conspicuous ruins are those of a 
I palace temple of the nineteenth dynasty, and there- 
fore belonging to the middle style of Egyj^ian 
architecture. It bears the name Menephfheian , 
suggested by Cham poll ion because it appears to 
have been founded by Menephthah (the Oairei of 
Wilkinson), though built principally by his son, 
the great Rameses. Tbe plan of the building is 
much otacured by mounds of rubbish, but some 
of the bas-reliefs are in a fine state of preservation. 
There are traces of a dromot, 128 feet in length, 
with sphinxes, whose fragments here and there 
remain. This building stands upon a slight ele- 
vation, nearly a mile from tbe river, in the now 
deserted village of old Qoomah. • 

Nearly a mile southward from the Menephtheion 
are tbe remains of the combined palace and temple 
known since the days of Strabo as the Memnonium. 
An examination of its sculptures showB that this 
name was inaccurately applied, since the building 
was clearly erected by Rameses II. Wilkinson 
suggests that the title Miarnun attached to the 
name of thk king misled Strabo in his designation 
of the building. The general form of the Mem- 
nonium is that of a parallelogram in three main 
sections, the interior areas being successively liar* 
rower than the first court, and the whole ter 
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initiating in a series of sacred chamber* beautifully | 
sculptured nnd ornamented. The proportions of 
this building are remarkably fine, and its remain* 
are in a sufficient state of preservation to enable 
one to reconstruct it* plan. From the tint court 
or area. nearly 180 feet square, there i* an ascent 
by stepa to the second court, 140 feet by 170. 
Upon three sides of this area is a double colonnade, 
and on the south side a single row of Osiride 
pillars, facing a row of like pillar* on the north, 
the other column* being circular. Another ascent 
lends to tlie hall, 100 -j- 13 J, which origiually 
had 48 huge columns to support its solid roof. 
He} ond the hall are the sacred chamliers. The 

historical sculptures upon 

the walls and columns of 
the Memnoniutn are among 
the most finished and legi- 
ble of the Kgvpthni mon- 
uments. But the most re- 
markable feature of these 

ruins is the gigantic statue 

of Rameses II., once a sin- 

gle block of syenite caned 
to represent the king upon 
his throne, but now scat- 
tered in fragments upon the 
floor of the first hall. 1*be 
weight of this statue has 
been computed at 887 tons, 
and its height at 75 feet. 
By measurement of the frag- 
ments. the writer found the 
body 51 feet around the 
shoulders, the arm II feet 6 
inches from shoulder to el- 
bow, and the foot 10 feet 
10 inches in length, by 4 feet 
8 inches in breadth. This i 
stupendous monolith must hare Iwen transported j 
at least a hundred miles from the quarries of | 
Assouan. About a third of a mile further to the i 



Plan of Memnonium. 



Hall of Columns In the Memnonium. 

south are the two colossal statues already referred 
to, one of which is familiarly known as 44 the vocal 
Meuinoii.” The .height of each figure is about 63 J 
feet altorc the plain. I 

Proceeding again toward the south for about the I 
same distance, we find at MttUenei Habiv ruins l 
upon a more stupendous scale than at any other I 
point upon the western bank of Thebes. These I 
consist of a teuifJe founded by Thothmes I., but I 
which also exhibits traces of the Ptolemaic archi- ' 
lecture in the shape of pyramidal towers, gate- 
ways, colonnades, and vestibules, iiiscrilted with the 
memorials of the Homan era in Kgvpt. This i 
temple, even with all its additions, is compara- 
tively small; but adjacent to it is the magnificent ■ 
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ruin known as the southern Ramevfcm. the pajre 
temple of Rameses ill. The general p!i» •** u • 
building corresponds with those a»«re or* 
a series of grand courts or halls stord to 
columns, conducting to the inner pit It*. M t*w 
king or sanctuary of the g*>l. Die trrv«d wcr 
is one of the most rvmark.ibfe in f-gtte far t.r 
massiveness of its column*, which urMr M 
in height by a circumference of near It 21. W r 
this area are the fallen roltinins a * 
church, which once established tlie w.#* 4 * >4 u* 

true God in the very sanctuary of i.b4« . d ar 
their sculptured images and nmlt.k P htr * 
presents some of the grandea eftr-ta n< t-r • i 
Kgvpt ian architecture, and its laMlrsm** *-*■ » 
valuable contribution to the hi>tori <4 k*n**w* ! I : 

Behind this long range of ten ad t». c*» 
are the I j b y an hill*, which. fi>r a <l:*iu . >4 . * 
miles, are excavate*! to the drjrth «» t vt.t-l '■ •' 
dred feet for sepulchral chandwr*. N*..e f * 
are of vast extent — one tomb. f««r iretv <e. .m ; 
a total area of £2,217 square fret. A m r>-' > . r- 
in the mountains, now known re •/ • * 

seems to have leen ap|»ropriatcd to the *r* -m 
of kings. Some of th»iw\ in the nnmhrr a» • - are* 
of their chambers, the fin *h of tl»e r *«- * .•** 
and the beauty and fresht**** <«f th*-ir f r*-% , »e* »rr 
among the most remarkable monuments •*. ! „ ** * 
grandeur and skill. It is from the rom * r-* •- 
that we learn the manners ami cu*t<».i « *4 .< * * 

life, as from the temple* we gnilwr t»** reo / 
dm as ties and the history of Unties I'.e tnsc-i 
tioii of tliess sculptured ami [nctori d rer> r »• .» 
mainly to the dryness of the climate. 1 .# 
ness with which the F-gy}4ians regar fed tt^ir 
preserved these mountain caiacom * fr «• * .4*wa 
tion during the long succession of natire <!'*a«*s 
and the sealing up of tlie entrance to the r *t 
the concealment of the *arr>>pbagi» ro . *» « 

observation until its mummied omipai tv* : re 
suioe his long-au*pemled life, b%s brgv.r w*---- 
the city of the dead from the Twdmre • t t - % — » 
and the ravages of time. It t* tr* 
adornments of these snbfemnrv t - « 
often distinct and fhsh as when ire - 

by the hand of the arrUt, that * 

(, oar principal knowledge «*f the i • • n 
- end customs of the Igiptiw.*. 11^* • 

himself Is not more ni'nute ard r 
than these silent bat most ilrer. i .r*. « 
The illustration ami <* •r.fin. *i > « * 

they bring to the sacred narrative » «-• 
discussed by lleiigstesifeTg. < V«er.. f k *« 
and others, is capsble *{ n*.** •• - 

treatment than it has i H recr •»■*: } •— 

incident in the |u«t<ril ami - a 
life of the Israebte* in fgvpt a* - *,•* 
exactions of their servitude. art e *t ■ 
the fabrication of the tni«marie m tlv> « 
every allusion to Egyptian rites. na* *. ass, 
finds some counterpart or tllustraUwi tr : • w 
t u re-hist or v of Kgipt; ami whrmer IV D- mm 
cemetery shall be Uiormtgf Is espkwssl. »r*J •» ire 
lols and hierogl y piiics fuUs ir.trrprrtrd •* «-«rew 
we shall hare a com merit srr uf rv*s a 

and value upon the hoi'ks of I- xtwlws a»d I r- tna 
as well as the later hist or. cal mi the I btsis 

Scriptures. 1 be art of pho(ogni. v v m 
contributing to this rewtdt hs » .*- •• •* r ises 
with materials for tit# irt«urelf i tw pre- 

tori* I and JKwmmental I 

Fl>e eastern side of t.V rivrr m d*rf . -vahw t aw 
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rcmstns of Luxor and Karnak, the Utter being 
«f itaelf a city of teiuples. The main eoioonade of 
Luor Ikes the river, but its principal entrance 
bok$ northward towards Kamak, with which it 
«u originally connected by a dromos 6,000 feet in 
ktigth, lined on either aide with sphinxes. At this 
jutnoceare two gigantic statues of Raineses II., one 
spun each side of the grand gateway: and in front 
i these formerly stood a pair of beautifully wrought 
•Wisb of red granite, one of whiob now graces the 
Place de Is Concorde at Paris. 

Ths approach to Kaniak from the south is marked 
by a series of majestic gate- 
ways and towers, which were 
the appendages of later times 
to the original structure. 
The temple properly faces 
the river, i. e. toward the 
northwest. The courts and 
prop; laea connected with this 
structure occupy a space 
nearly 1,890 feet square, and 
the buildings represent al- 
most every dynasty of 
Egypt, from Sesoriaeen I. 
to Ptolemy Euergetes I. 
Courts, pylons, obelisks, 
statues, pillars, everything 
pertaining to Kamak, are on 
the grandest scale. Near- 
est the river is an area 
measuring 275 feet by 320, 
which once had a covered 
f%vt of Bamsees II. corridor on either side, and 
a double row of columns 
through the centra, leading to the outran oe of 
the hvpostyle hall, the most wonderful monument 



Sculptured Gateway at Kamak. 


rf Egyptian architecture. This grand hall U a 
of sculptured columns; in the central avenue 
»• twelve, measuring each 66 feet in height by 12 
is diameter, which formerly supported the most 
•h*»ted portion of the roof, answering to the clere- 
<«y in Gothic architecture; on either side of 
*b«e s re seven rows, each column nearly 42 feet 
Mgh by » in diameter, making a total of 134 pillars 
• so area measuring 170 feet by 330. Most of 
^hspQhra are yet standing in their original site, 
“oagh in many places the roof has fallen in. A 
—"t i ght view of this hall is the most weird and 
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impressive scene to be witnessed among all the ruins 
of antiquity — the Coliseum of Rome not excepted. 
With our imperfect knowledge of mechanic arte 
among the Egyptians, it is impossible to conceive 
how the outer wall of Karnak — forty feet in thick- 
ness at the base, and nearly a hundred feet high — 
was built; how single blocks weighing several hun- 
dred tons were lifted into their place in the wall, 
or hewn into obelisks and statues to adorn its gates; 
bow the majestic columns of the Grand Hall were 
quarried, sculptured, and set up in mathematical 
order; and how the whole stupendous structure 
was reared ss a fortress in which the most ancient 
civilization of the world, as it were petrified or 
fossilized in the very flower of its strength and 
beauty, might defy the desolations of war, and the 
decay of centuries. The grandeur of Eg\pt is hoe 
in its architecture, and almost every pill ir, obelisk, 
and stone tells its historic legend of her greatest 
monarchs. 

We have alluded, in the opening of this article, 
to the debated question of the priority of Thebes to 
Memphis. As yet the data are not sufficient for 
its satisfactory solution, and Egyptologists are not 
agreed. Upon the whole we may conclude that 
before the time of Menes there was a local sove- 
reignty in the Thebaid, but the historical nationality 
of Egypt dates from the founding of Memphis. 
“ It is probable that the priests of Memphis and 
Thebes differed in their representations of early 
history, and that each sought to extol the glory of 
their own city. The history of Herodotus turns 
al>out Memphis as a centre; be mentions Thebes 
only incidentally, and does not describe or allude to 
one of its monuments. Diodorus, on the contrary, 
is full in bis description of Thebes, and says little 
of Memphis. But the distinction of Upper and 
Lower Egypt exists in geological structure, in lan- 
guage, in religion, and in historical tradition ’* (Ken- 
rick). A careful digest of the Egyptian and Greek 
authorities, the Turin papyrus, and the monumental 
tablets of Abydos and Karnak, gives this genera] 
outline of the early history of Egypt: That before 
Memphis was built, the nation was mainly confined 
to the valley of the Nile, and subdivided politically 
into several sovereignties, of which Thebes was one; 
that Menes, who was a native of This in the The- 
baid, oentralixed the government at Memphis, and 
united the upper and lower countries; that Mem- 
phis retained its preeminence, even in the hereditary 
succession of sovereigns, until the twelfth and thir- 
teenth dynasties of Manetho, when Iflospoliton kings 
appear in his lists, who brought Tl>el>es into prom- 
inence as a royal city; that when the Shepherds 
or Hyksos, a nomadic race from the east, invaded 
Egypt and fixed their capital at Memphis, a native 
Egyptian dynasty was maintained at Thebes, at 
times tributary to the Ii)ksos, and at times in 
military alliance with Ethiopia against the invaders; 
until at length, by a general uprising of the The- 
baid, the Hyksos were expelled, and Thebes became 
the capital of all Egypt under the resplendent 
eighteenth dynasty. This was the goklen era of 
the city as we have already descrilied it from its 
monuments. The names and deeds of the Tbothmes 
and the Rameses then figure upon its temples and 
palaces, representing its wealth and grandeur in 
architecture, and its prowess in arms. Then it was 
that Thebes extended her sceptre over Libya and 
Ethiopia on the one hand, and on the other ova* 
Syria, Media, and Persia; so that the watts of her 
palaces and temples are crowded with ba‘»le-oreuca 
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in which all contiguous nations appear as captives 
or as suppliants. This supremacy continued until 
the close of the nineteenth dynasty, or for a period 
of more than five hundred years; but under the 
twentieth dynasty — the Diospolitan house of Raine- 
ses numbering ten kings of that name — the glory 
of Thebes began to decline, and after the close of 
that dynasty her name no more appears in the lists 
of kings. Still the city was retained as the capital, 
in whole or in part, and the achievements of Shi- 
shonk the Buhastite, of Tirhakah the Ethiopian, 
and other monarchs of celebrity, are recorded upon 
its walls. The invasion of Palestine by Shishonk 
is graphically depicted upon the outer wall of the 
grand hall of Kamak, and the names of several 
towns in Palestine, as well as the general name of 
44 the land of the king of Judah," have been de- 
ciphered from the hieroglyphics. At the later in- 
vasion of Juda>a by Sennacherib, wc find Tirhakah, 
the Ethiopian monarch of the Theb&id, a powerful 
ally of the Jewish king. Hut a century later, 
Ezekiel proclaims the destruction of Thebes by the 
ami of Bab) Ion : 44 I will execute judgments in 
No; ” 44 1 will cut off the multitude of No; ” 44 No 
shall lie rent asunder, and Noph [Memphis] shall 
have distresses daily” (Ez. xxx. 14-16); and Jere- 
miah, predicting the same overthrow, says, “ The 
Ixird of Hosts, the Hod of Israel saith, Behold, 1 
will punish the multitude of No, and Pharaoh, and 
Egypt, with their gods and their kings." The Per- 
sian invader completed the destruction that the 
Babylonian had begun; the hammer of Cambyses 
leveled the proud statue of Rameses, and his torch 
consumed the temples and palaces of the city of 
the hundred gates. No- Ammon, the shrine of the 
Egyptian Jupiter, “that was situate among the 
rivers, and whose rampart was the sea," sank from 
its metropolitan splendor to the position of a mere 
provincial town: and, notwithstanding the spas- 
modic efforts of the Ptolemies to revive its ancient 
glory, became at hist only the desolate and ruined 
sepulchre of the empire it had once emliodied. It 
lies to-day a nest of Arab hovels amid crumbling 
columns and drifting sands. 

• Three names of Thebes are made prominent 
in the hieroglyphic monuments of the city. The 
first is the sacerdotal name Pi-amun — the abode 
of Ammon. 'Hie expression No-amun, which cor- 
responds even more exactly with the Greek Auxr- 
rroAir, is found in the Sallier Papvrus, No. III., 
showing that the Hebrew prophets used a well- 
known designation of the city. At Thel»es Ammon 
was worshipped preeminently under the type of the 
sun. 

A second designation of 'filches was the city of 
Apttu or A/hL Some have attempted to derive 
tlie name Thelx* from this title, thus: Ta-A/xtu , 
or more simply by contraction Tnpt , which 

the Greeks softened into Hut this deriva- 

tion is hy | iot helical, and at best it seems plain from 
the hieroglyphics that the name Aprtu was given 
to but a single quarter of ancient 'llieles. — a sec- 
tion of the eastern Lank embracing the great temple 
of Kamak. 'Hie name Aprtu has not been found 
upon any monument of the old empire. 

There is a third designation, or perhaps more 
properly a representation, of the city in the hiero- 
glyphics, from which it is conjectured that the 
Greeks derive* I its name. This capital is pictured 
»s a martial city, thoroughly equipped, and armed 
with divine (mwer for dominion over all nations, 
iliese symbols give the nan • (Me, which with the 


| feminine article becomes 7*<A* 
(tears in the Greek form 
Aprtu wras the city of Ammon 
Aprtu, which was probably t 
Kamak. 

'Oie foregoing is the suUtaa 
by Mons. F. Chains, entitled 
root eyuptim dt Thebrs, and 
bution to the literature of the 

The explorations of M. Mi 
michen, and others, have lex 
curious memorials of Tbehes tl 
its ancient history and renow 
surviving fragments of its litet 
papyrus relates to the convicti 
of a band of robbers that in i 
IX. spoiled the necropolis of 
deposited in toinlw of the pr 
and in the royal sepulchres. 
Goumah, M. Mariette has id< 
royal tombs named in the ( 
definitely the quarter of the c 
papyrus. 

M. Mariette’s excavations w 
Kamak have restored to the ey 
inscriptions that had long be* 
sand. In particular be has n 
sihle the famous Annals of 1 
the sanctuary which that t» 
centre of the great temple as 
victories. I’nder the dale of 
script ion follows a narrative of 
tions of the year, which is folio 
tion of the spoils. The mini* 
returns may be judged by an ei 
(laid by Cush: gold. 154 pours 
male and female, 134: beef- 
bulla, 305 ; total 419. Ac. 11a 
iifion ancient geography, and u 
other accounts of the wars of 
From one hundred and fi flees 
Arabia, Cush, Kgkm, Gaza, Ma 
Nineveh, Taanak, in the list of 
In one inscription it is stated 
a monument in Mesopotamia I 
boundary of Egypt. 

The commerce of antiquity 
by these inscriptions. Cosh r 
gold, silver, and cattle; the Ro 
homes, goats, metals, armor, 
Syrians, silver, iron, lapis-laxi 
unknown people, precious vases 
farina, perfumes, asses, and i 
Mention is made also of chari 
silver, and of shiploads of m 
•kins, etc. AU this confirms tb 
touching the immense wealth ■ 
power of 'rhebet. Fifteen sued 
here recorded in which the mor 
his triumphant arms to the in 
some of these campaigns he mi 
Syria, and subdued the rrgkw 
entire inscription of Tbothme 
in the Hmtr ArcAnJoyi<ptr, Nc 

Hie inscription of Shishak 
of Kamak in the same way i! 
and grandeur of Thehea, even w 
it* decline. 

THE'BKZ [tn 

Sauatri ; Alex HvuBojs, Sap 
place memorable for *he death 
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kek (Jadg. Is. 60 a ). After suffocating a thousand 
of the Sbecheuiitee in the hold of Baal-berith by 
the moke of green wood — an exploit which recalls 
the notorious feat of a modem French general in 
Algeria (EocL i. 9, 10) — be went off with his band 
to Thebes. The town was soon taken, all but one 
tower, into which the people of the place crowded, 
and which was strong enough to hold out. To this 
he forced his way, and was about to repeat the 
barbarous stratagem which had succeeded so well 
st Shechem, when the fragment of millstone de- 
scended and put an end to his turbulent career. 
Hie story was well knowu in Israel, and gave the 
point to a familiar maxim in the camp (2 Sam. xi. 
21 ). 

Thebex is not mentioned again in the Bible. But 
H was known to Eusebius and Jerome. In their 
day the village still bore its old name, and was 
situated “in the district of Neapolis," 13 Homan 
Rules therefrom, on the road to Scythopolis ( Omm. 

There it still is; its name — Tuba* — 
badly changed: the tillage on a rising ground to 
the left of the rood, a thriving, compact, and strong- 
boring place, surrounded by immense woods of 
oiiia. and by perhaps the beet cultivated land in 
all Palatine. It was known to hap-Parcbi in the 
lfth century (Zunz’s Benjamin , ii. 426), and is 
mentioned occasionally by later travellers. But Dr. 
Robinson appears to have been the first to recog- 
nise its identity with Thebez (BibL Res. iii. 305). 

G. 

THECO'E, THE WILDERNESS OF 

'r^rtfuiuw desertum Thecuas). The wild, 

onenltivated pastoral tract lying around the town 
afTekoa, more especially to the east of it (1 Macc. 
ix- tt). In the Old Test. (2 Chr. xx. 20) it is 
mentioned by the term Midbar, which answers to 
the Greek tpifpos. 

Tbeeoe is merely the Greek form of the name 
Tekoa. G. 

THELA'SAR [Atff of Atsyria, 

Go., Fiirst]: BaeoficV; Alex. 0a Aaffoup: Thtlas- 
Another form of the name examined under 
Tel-absar. It occurs 2 K. xix. 12. The A. V. 
is onfortunate in respect of this name, for it has 
contrived to give the contracted Hebrew form in 
the longest English shape, and nee vend. G. 

THKLER'SAS (ScAepwds; [Alex. 0iA(r«:] 
Tktihnrt i ), 1 Ksdr. v. 36. 'The Greek equivalent 
of the name Tel-haksab. 

THEM AN (Batpdr: Thtman ), Bar. iii. 22, 
& [Tkman.] 

THEOCA'N US (0e wkov6i\ [Vat. Bokouos :] 
0wroroT : Thecam). Tikvah the father of 
Isksxiah (1 Esdr. ix. 14). 

THEOD'OTUS (0«S3orof O'ren by God ] : 
Theuidiu*. Theodoras). An envoy sent by Nicanor 
to Judas Macc. c. B. c. 162 (2 Macc. xiv. 19). 

B. F. W. 

THEOPHILUS (BetytAos [friend of 
<J fi ] ). L The person to whom St. Luke inscribes 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles (Luke i. 3; 
bh L 1). The important port played by The- 
°^2ws, as baring Immediately occasioned the oom- 
P *dtioo of these two books, together with the 
■bwes of Scripture concerning him, has at once 


• la tta H s b e w w fast Tbebss occurs twice in the 
hwt ka the LXX H stands thus, « And AMme- 


stimulated conjecture, and left the field dear for it 
Accordingly we meet with a considerable number 
and variety of theories concerning him. 

(1.) Several commentators, especially among the 
Fathers, have been disposed to doubt the personality 
of Theophilus, regarding the name either as that of 
a fictitious person, or as applicable to every Chris- 
tian reader. Thus Origen ( Horn. i. m Luc.) raises 
the question, but does not discuss it, his ot>ject 
being merely' practical He says that all who are 
beloved of God are Theopfiili, and may therefore 
appropriate to themselves the Gospel which was 
addressed to 'Theophilus. Kpiphauius ( Hctres . li. 
p. 429) speaks doubtfully: «fr* obr rtv\ BeotplAtp 
rbre ypdtywv tAeyev, warri kvBp&wtp Bebp 
ayawwrrt. Salvisnus ( A ix. ad Salonium) ap- 
parently assumes that 'Theophilus bad no historical 
existence. He justifies the composition of a work 
addressed “ Ad Kcclesiam Catholicam,” under the 
name of Timotheua, by the example of the Evan- 
gelist St. Luke, who addressed his Gospel nomi- 
nally to a particular man, hut really to “the lore 
of God ; ” “ nam sicut Theophili vocabulo amor, 
sic Timothei honor divinitatis exprimitur." Even 
Theophylact, who believes in the existence of The- 
ophilus, takes the opportunity of moralizing upon 
his name : teal eras Mpawos 6 e o <p i A s, teal 
Kpdros narb r&v ua$iuv iyabet^dpewos, 0f- 
6$tA6s 4<rrt Kpdr tar os f bs wol &£tos r$ 
bvrt iorlr bnovety rod EvayyeAiov (Argum. in 
Luc.). Among modern commentators Hammond 
and l.eclerc accept the allegorical view: Erasmus 
is doubtful, but on the whole believes 'Theophilus 
to have bad a real existence. 

(2.) From the honorable epithet updrurre, ap- 
plied to Theophilus in Luke i. 3, compared with 
the use of the same epithet as applied by Claudius 
Lysias and Tertullus severally to Felix, and hy St. 
Paul to Festus (Acts xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25), 
it has l»een argued with much probability, but not 
j quite conclusively, that he was a person in high 
official position. Thus 'Theophylact (Argum. in 
Lhc.) conjectures that he was a Homan governor, 
or a person of senatorial rank, grounding his con- 
jecture expressly on the use of * pdrtore. CEcu- 
menius (ad Act. Apost. i. 1) tells us that he was a 
governor, but gives no authority for the assertion. 
The traditional connection of St. Luke with Antioch 
has disposed some to look upon Antioch as the 
abode of Theophilus, and possibly as tbe seat of his 
government. Ben gel believes him to hare been an 
inhabitant of Antioch, “ ut veteres testantur.” The 
belief may partly hare grown out of a story in the 
so-called Recognitions of St. CUment (lib. x.), which 
represents a certain nobleman of Antioch of that 
name to have l»een converted by the preaching of 
St. Peter, and to hare dedicated his own house as 
a church, in which, as we are told, the Apostle fixed 
his episcopal seat. Bengel thinks that the omission 
of Kpdr tore in Acts i. 1 proves that St Luke was 
on more familiar terms with Theophilus than when 
he composed his Gospel. 

(3.) In the Syriac Lexicon extracted from the 
Lexicon HepiagloUon of Castell, and edited by 
Michaelis (p. 948), the following description of 
'rheophilus is quoted from Bar Bahlul & Syrian 
lexicographer of the 10th century: “Theophilus, 
primus credentiura et. celeberrimus apod Alexan- 


keh went out of Bethelbortth (Vulg. imft) and frtt 
upon Thsbes." ste. 
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driensea, qtri com alii* JEgjptiis Locarn rogabat, 
at tii Kvangdium sen beret.” In the inscription 
of the Gospel according to St. Luke in the Syriac 
version we are told that it wa a published at Alex- 
andria. Hence it is inferred bj Jacob Hase (BM 
Bremen#* Clou. iv. Fate. iii. Dias. 4, quoted by 
Michaelis, Introd. to the N. T. y vol. iii. ch. vi. § 4, 
ed. Harsh) and by Bengel ( Ordo Tempcrum, p. 
196, ed. 2), that Theophilua was, as asserted by 
Bar Bahlul, a convert of Alexandria. This writer 
ventures to advance the startling opinion that The- 
ophilus, if an Alexandrian, was no other than the 
celebrated Philo, who is said to have borne the He- 
brew name of Jedidiab i. e. St6<pi\os) 

It hardly seems necessary* to refute this theory, as 
Michaelis has refuted it, by chronological argu- 
ments. 

(4.) Alexander Mores (Ad quadam loen Nor. 
Fad. Not at : ad Luc. i. 1 ) makes the rather hazard- 
ous conjecture that the Theophilus of St. Luke is 
identical with the person who is recorded hy Tacitus 
(Ann. ii. 55) to have been condemned for fraud at 
Athens by the court of the Areopagus. Grotius 
also conjectures that he was a magistrate of Achaia 
baptized by St. Luke The conjecture of Grotius 
must rest upon the assertion of Jerome (an asser- 
tion which, if it is received, renders that of Alex. 
Mortis possible, though certainly most improbable), 
namely, that Luke published bis Gospel in the ports 
of Achaia and Ikeotia (Jerome, Comm, in J/att. 
Protein.). 

(5. ) It is obvious to suppose that Theopbilus was 
a Christian. But a different view lias been enter- 
tained. In a series of Dissertations in the Bib - 
Uodifcn Bremen #* , of which Michaelis gives a 
rt$ume in the section already referred to, the notion 
that he was not a Christian is maintained by dif- 
ferent writers, and on different grounds. 1 leumann, 
one of the contributors, assuming that be was a 
Roman governor, argues that he could not be a 
Christian, because no Christian would be likely to 
have such a charge entrusted to him. Another 
writer, Theodore Base, believes that the Theophilus 
of Uike was no other than the deposed high-priest 
Theophilus the son of Ananus, of whom more will 
be said presently. Michaelis himself is inclined to 
adopt this theory. He thinks that the use of the 
word in Luke i. 4, proves that The* 

ophUus had an imperfect acquaintance with the 
facts of the Gospel (an argument of which Bishop 
Marsh very properly disposes in bis note upon the 
passage of Michaelis), and further contends, from 
the ip f}u7r of Luke i. 1, that he was not a member 
of the Cnristian community. He thinks it prob- 
able that the Kvangelist wrote hit Gospel during 
the imprisonment of St. Paul at Oesarea, and ad- 
dressed it to Theophilus as one of the heads of the 
Jewish nation. According to this view, it would 
be regarded as a sort of historical apology for the 
Christian faith. 

In surveying this series of conjectures, and of 
traditions which are nothing more than conjectures, 
we find it easier to determine what is to be re- 
jected than what we are to accept In the first 
place, we may safely reject the Patristic notion that 
Theophilus was either a fictitious person, or a mere 
personification of Christian kne. Such a personifi- 
cation is alien from the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment writers, and the epithet updrurr* is a sufficient 
evidence of the historical existence of Theophilua. 
U does not, indeed, prove that be was a governor. 


bat it makes it most probable that be «w a yearn 
of high rank. His supposed co— gti« wok to 
tioeh, Alexandria, or Achaia, nets ea t m lints 
evidence either to daim accepta nce er to urn* no- 
tation; and the view of Theodore Hssr, 
endorsed by Micharlia, appears to to ini usoswi 
negatived by the Gentile complex*** sf the Txse 
Gospel. The grounds a Urged by Hrsaws to to 
hypothesis that Theophilus was net a Iknsm as 
not at all trustworthy, as consisting sf ts» 
disputable premises. For, in the fins e • 
not at all evident that Ttonphtlos «a a to^s 
governor; and in the second place, ea. i f ir » 
sume that at that time no 4 hr.sttan wood ap- 
pointed to such an office (an aauix pi** wt<rk «• 
can scarcely venture to make), it dues ut a s 
follow that no person in that position wc«*U to w 
a Christian. In fact, we have an exsmfto «f mra 
a conversion in the case of Sci y i ns Pantos Aia 
xiiL 12). In the article on the (nsert or Leu 
[vol. ii. p. 1697 a], reasons are given fcw Irivnai 
that Theophilus was “ not a native of Patotas* - - 
not a Macedonian, nor an Athenian, nor a 4 nto 
But that he was a native of Italy, and perhaps m 
inhabitant of Rome, is probable from unuar data 
All that can be cvsycctured with any d^pm d 
safety concerning him, comes to this, that to «a 
a Gentile of rank and consideration, wto as 
under tlie influence of St Izike, or inot laiprauato 
under that of St Paul, at Rome, and vroa i s st i d 
to the Christian faith. It baa been ntoerud toi 
the Greek of St. Luke, which risen here ayfrarin 
more nearly to the classical type than that W to 
other Evangelista, is purer and more eiegaat m to 
dedication to Theophilua than in any ether pit sf 
his Gospel. 

2. A Jewish high-priest, the son of Asm s 
Ananus, brotber-in-Uw to Caiapha* [Amos. * a 
I aph as], and brother and immediate muenmm 4 
Jonathan. The Roman IVrfeet Yiteflras oh a 
Jerusalem at the Passover (A. D. 37 \ and 
Caiaphaa, appointing Jonathan in his phev h 
the same yea r, at the feast of l Vnlr ws t be c saw a 
Jerusalem, and deprived Jonathan of the h<t- 
priestbood, which be gave to Throph itoa Anv* 
Ant. xviii. 4, § 3, xviii. 5, § 3L Itoophilm waa w- 
moved from his post by Herod Agnppa I, wttor to 
secession of that prince to the g o v ern m e nt *4 *r-m 
in A. D. 41, so that to moat hare cnstiito m 
office about five years (Joseph. Am. xrv t | 1 
Theophilus is not mentiuned by no mm m ito 
Testament; but it is most proloi fe that to «to to 
bigh-fwiest who granted a eu«mn*»wi Ss torn w 
proceed to Damascus, and to take into nsm*» w» 
believers whom be might find there. W. B J 

THE'KAS (6#pa; [in »w. 41. Vat. «r.a 
Thin; Syr. Thm^m). The equivalent m 1 LaV 
\ iii. 41,61, for tlie Aiiava of the paraiv4 pmp a 
Ezra. Nothing whatever appears to to haiswn •* a. 

THER'M ELETH (0«pm«a«# Tie . : 
Kadr. v. 36. The Greek cqcdvaimt W Ito name 
Tkl-mklah. 

THESSAXAVNIANS. FIRST KFISTU 
TO THE. L Ito dote of Ito epatk a motto 
oat appproximately in the following way. Dtng 
the cooree of hit second mis sinnsn pato- 

ably ia the year 52. Sc Paal feoatod tto lVa»t 
of Thessakmica. I taring Tkcmkoto to pa^m 
on to Boras. From D erma to waat la M to a 
and from Athena to O s ri n th (Aria oak LtnA W 
With this vialt to Corinth, which art ■ to earn a 
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period of two years or thereabout*, his second mis- < 
riooary journey closed, for from ( on nth he returned | 
to Jerusalem, paying only a brief visit to Ephesus 
on the way (xviii. 20, 21). Now it appears that, 1 
when this epistle was written, Silvnnu* and Timo- 
tbeus were in the Apostle s company (1 Tbess. i. 1; 
comp. 2 Thess. i. 1) — a circumstance which con- 
fines the date to the second missionary journey, for 
though 'll met heu t was with him on several occa- 
sions afterwards, the name of Silvnnus appears for 
the but time in connection with St. Paul during 
this visit to Corinth (Acts xviii. 5; 2 Cor. i. 19). 
n.e epistle then must have Wn written in the in- 
terval between St. Paul's leaving Thessalouica and 
the dose of his residence at Corinth, <*. e. according 
to the received chronology within the years 52-54. 
The following considerations however narrow the 
limits of the possible date still more closely. (1.) 
Wlien St. Paul wrote, he bad already visited, and 
probably left Athens (1 'rheas, iii. 1). (2.) Hav- 

ing made two unsuccessful attempts to revisit 
rhetsaloiiica, he had dis|mtched Timothy to obtain 
tidings of his converts there. Timothy had re- 
turned la-fore the Apostle wrote (iii. 2,6). (3 ) 

St. Paul speaks of the Thessalonians as 44 ensamples 
to all that Mieve in Macedonia and Actinia," add- 
ing that ** in eiery place their faith to Godward 
w-ts spread abroad " (i. 7, 8) — language prompted 
indeed by the overflowing of a gratefiil heart, and 
ti<rr*-fi>rr not to he rigorously pressed, but still un- 
ifying some la|*se of time at least. (4.) There are 
■rreral traces i f a growth and progress in the con- 
d.tioo and circumstances of the 'niessnlonian 
Oiurch. Perhaps tl»e mention of “ rulers ’’ in the 
church (v. 12) ought not to be adduced as proving 
this, since some organization would be necessary 
from the very leginning. lint there is other evi- 
d«ice besides. Questions had arisen relating to 
the state of those who had fallen asleep in Christ, 
so that one or more of the Thessa Ionian converts 
must have died in the interval (iv. 13-18). The 
storm of persecution which the Apostle had di*- 
mwd gathering on the horizon had already burst 
upon the Christians of Theasalouica (iii. 4, 7). Ir- 
regularities bad crept in and sullied the infant 
parity of the church (iv. 4, v. 14). The lapse of 
s few months however would account for these 
changes, and a much longer time cannot well l>e al- 
lowed. for (5) the letter was evidently written by 
Sc Paul immediately on the return of Timothy, in 
the fullness of bis gratitude for the joyful tidings 
lia. 6 V Moreover, (6) the second epistle also was 
wr.tten before he left < on nth, and there must have 
keen a sufficient interval between the two to allow 
of the growth of fresh difficulties, and of such com- 
munication between the Apostle and his converts as 
the rase supposes. We shall not be far wrong 
therefore in placing the writing of this epistle early 
m Sc Paul s residence at Corinth, a few months 
after be had founded the church at Themalonim, 
at the close of the year 52 or the beginning of 53. 
TV* statement Hi the sulweription appearing in sev 
seal M>S. and versions, that it was written “ from 
A them," is a superficial inference from 1 These, iii. 
1, to which no weight should be attached. The 
stews of critics who have assigned to this epistle 
a later date than the second missionary journey are 
fttsd and refilled in the Introductions of Koch (p. 
S3, etc.), and Lunemami ($3). 

t The epistles to the 'Thessalonians then (for 
•Ise aeeood followed the first after no long interval) 
see the aarikat of Sc Paul's writings — perhaps the 
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earliest written records of Christian ty. They l»e- 
long to that period which St. Paul elsewhere styles 
“the beginning of the Gospel" (Phil. iv. 15). 
They present the disciples in the first flush of low 
and devotion, yearning for the day of deliverance, 
and straining their eyes to catch the first glimpse 
of their l.ord descending amidst the clouds of 
heaven, till in their feverish anxiety they forget the 
sober business of life, absorbed in this one engross- 
ing thought. It will l»e rememliend that a period 
of about five years intervenes lrelore the second 
group of epistles — those to the Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, and Itomans — were written, and about twice 
that period to the date of the r pi -tie* of the Homan 
captivity. It is interest'ng therefore to compare 
the Thessalonmn Epistles with the later letters, and 
to note the points of difference. These ditterenccs 
are mainly threefold. (1.) lit the general style of 
these earlier letters there is greater simplicity and 
less exuberance of language. 'The brevity of the 
opening salutation is an instance of this. “ Paul 
.... to the Church of the Thessalonians in God 
the Father and the l xml Jesus Christ, grace and 
peace to you ” (1 Tliess. i. 1 ; comp. 2 Thess. i. 1). 
The closing benediction is corre*|>ondingly brief: — 
“ The grace of our Ixird Jesus Christ l e with you " 
(1 Thess. v. 28: comp. 2 'Thess. iii. 18). And 
throughout the epistles there is much more even- 
ness of style, words are not accumulated in the 
same way, the syntax is less involved, parentheses 
are not so frequent, the turns of thought and feel- 
ing are less sudden and abrupt, and altogether there 
is less intensity and variety than we find in St. 
Paul's later epistles. (2.) The nntaytmism to SL 
P 'til is not the same. 'Hie direction of the attack 
has changed in the interval between the writing of 
these epistles and those of the next group. Here 
the opposition mines front Jtirs. The adndssiou 
of the Gentiles to the hopes and privileges of Mes- 
siah's kingdom on any condition is repulsive to 
them. They “forbad the Apostle to speak to the 
Gentiles that they might be saved" (ii. 1G). A 
fieriod of five years changes the asjiect of the con- 
troversy. The opponents of St. Paul are now no 
longer Jew, so much as J mini tiny Christians 
(Kwald, Jahrb. iii. 249; Sendschr ., p. 14). The 
question of the admission of the Gentiles has lieen 
solved by time, for they have “ taken the kingdom 
of heaven by storm." But the antagonism to the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, having l*en driven from 
its first position, entrenched itself Miiud a second 
liarrier. It was now urged that though the Gen- 
tiles may be admitted to the Church of Christ, the 
only door of admission is the Mosaic covenant-rite 
of circumcision. 'Die language of St. Paul, speak- 
ing of the Jewish Christians in this epistle, shows 
that the opposition to his teaching had not at this 
time assumed this second phase. He does not yet 
regard them as the disturbers of the peace of the 
church, the false teachers who by imposing a bond- 
age of ceremonial observances frustrate the free 
grace of God. He can still point to them as ex- 
amples to ii is converts at Thessaionica (ii. 14). The 
change indeed was imminent, the signs of the gath- 
ering storm had already appeared (Gal. ii. 11), but 
hitherto they were faint and indistinct, and had 
scarcely darkened the horizon of the Gentile 
churches. (3.) It will be no surprise that the 
doctrinal teaching of the Apostle does not bear 
quite the same aspect in these as in the later 
epistles. Many of the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity which are inseparably connected with 
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St. Paul's name, though implicitly contained in the 
teaching of these earlier Inters — as indeed they 
follow directly from the true conception of the Per- 
son of Christ — were yet not evolved and distinctly 
enunciated till the needs of the church drew them 
out into prominence at a later date. It has often 
been observed, for instance, that there is in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians no mention of the 
characteristic contrast of ‘-faith and works; " that 
the word “ justification ” does not once occur; that 
the idea of dying with Christ and living with Christ, 
no frequent in St. Paul's later writings, is absent 
in these. It was in fact the opposition of Judaizing 
Christians, insisting on a strict ritualism, which 
It'd the Apostle somewhat later to dwell at greater 
length on the true doctrine of a saving faith, and 
the true conception of a godly life. But the time 
had not yet come, and in the epistles to the Thessa- 
lo nians, as has been truly observed, the Gospel 
preached is that of the coming of Christ, rather 
than of the cross of Christ. There are many rea- 
sons why the subject of the second advent sliould 
occupy a larger space in the earliest stage of the 
Apostolical teaching than afterwards. It was 
closely bound up with the fundamental fact of the 
Gospel, the resurrect ioo of Christ, and thus it 
formed a natural starting-point of Christian doc- 
trine. It afforded the true satisfaction to those 
Messianic hopes which had drawn the Jewish con- 
vert* to the fold of Christ. It was the best conso- 
lation and support of the infant church under per- 
secution, which must have been most keenly felt in 
the tint abandonment of worldly pleasures and in- 
terests. ' More especially, as telling of a righteous 
Judge who would not overlook iniquity, it was es- 
sential to that call to repen tan oe which must every- 
where precede the direct and positive teaching of 
the Gospel. “ Now He commandeth all men every- 
where to repent, for He hath appointed a day in the 
which He will judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath 
given assurance unto all men in that He raised him 
from the dead ” (Acts xvii. 30, 31). 

3. The occ’ition of this epistle was as follows: 
St. Paul had twice attempted to revisit Ihessa- 
looica, and both times had beeo disappointed. Thus 
prevented from seeing them in person, he liad sent 
Timothy to inquire and report to him as to their 
condition (iii. 1-6). Timothy returned with most 
favorable tidings, reporting not only their progress 
in Christian faith and practice, but also their strong 
attachment to their old teacher (iii. 6-10). The 
First Epistle to the Thessaloniaus is the outpouring 
of the Apostle's gratitude on receiving this welcome 
news. At the same time the report of Timothy 
was not unmixed with alloy. There were certain 
features in the condition of the Thessa Ionian Church 
which called for St Paul's interference, and to 
which he addresses himself in his letter. (1.) The 
very intensity of their Christian faith, dwelling too 
exclusively on the day of the Lord's coming, bad 
been attended with evil consequences. On the one 
hand a practical inconvenience had arisen. In 
their feverish expectation of this great crisis, some 
had been led to neglect their ordinary business, as 
though the daily concerns of life were of no account 
in the immediate presence of so vast a change (iv. 
11; comp. 9 These, ii. 1, iii. 6, 11, 19). On the 
other hand a theoretical difficulty bad been felt. 
Certain members of the church had died, and there 
was great anxiety lest they should be excluded from 
iny share in the glories of the lord's advent (ir. 


13-18). St- Paul rebukes the imftlrVn <# tk 
firmer, and dissipates the fears of the latter. t 
The flame of persecution had broken oat. sad 
Tbesaaloniam needed consolation and win y- 
roent under tbeir sore trial (ii. 14. iii. 9-4 1 l 
An unhealthy state of feeling with regard to r** - - 
ual gifts was manifesting itsrlf. like the t 
tbians at a later day, they needed to be naiaM 
of the superior value of “ prophcsving." ertuoasd 
with other gifts of the Spirit «hirh thev eukW * 
its expense (w. 19, 90). (4.) There was the 4 m j** 

which they shared in common with ir«*t <«*■»* * 
churches, of relapsing into their old heat Sen jc *. 

2 ary. Against this the Apostle offers vrr 1 - 
season (iv. 4-8). We need not wrpptoe bus-** 
that Thessa km ica was worse in this m p ret tb* 
other Greek cities. 

4. Yet notwithstanding all these drswtwrtt r'v 
condition of the Theses Ionian < ’hunch was fc-. • '• 
satisfactory, and the most cordial rrtatx in 
between St. Paul and his converts there Ik * 
honorable distinction it shares with the «sh*r c”* 
church of Macedonia, that of Phihpt*. Kt *• 
times, and amidst every change of rirmtrstanw t 
is to his Macedonian churches that the 
turns for sympathy and sup[mrL A p mod 4 
about ten years is interptwed 1*4 we en the Fee 
I Epistle to the 'Ehesnlonians and the E| :«tle U lb* 
Philippian*, and yet no two of his letters s»e* 
closely resemble each other in this rmwt It 
both be -drops bis official title c* Apostle m tv 
opening salutation, thus appealing ratlwe t* tv* 
affection than to his own autboritv ; m ho a* 
commences the body of his letter with heart* v 
unqualified commendation of his eonw.s . and - 
both the same spirit of confidence and warm rf*- 
tiou breathes throughout. 

6. A comparison of the narrative in the A - * 
with the allusions in this and the Snwd Epee* 
to the Tbesaaloniam is instructive. Hd •*< 
striking coincidences, there Is just that ligvn ** 
divergence which might be ex period U ta x es • 
writer who had borne the principal pert ta. fee 
scenes referred to, and a narrator who aluim fc» 
information from others, between the casael hd 
exprened allusions of a familiar Inter md the 
direct account of the profe — cd hastewisn. 

Passing over patent cMnctdenoes, w» may fengfe 
out one of a more subtle and defer*** bid h 
arises out of the form which the arc— twin toawcfct 
against St. Paul and his oompacums at Thom 
louica takes in the Acts: ** All these 4s astnn 
to the decrees of Ctewsr, saving that thwr ■ 
another king, one Jesus ” (ra 7 u The aassmw 
. in the Epistles to the Thewisb ensue raskdr m » 
j understand the ground of this inc—toa It an 
I pears that the hrayriwi of ( hnst had usee* 
i largely into his oral teac hin g in this my. a* s 
> does into that of the EpistArs theme* Ives. He tod 
1 charged his new converts to await the cwwmg of 
| the Son of God from heaven, m thexr d dsnr - 
10). He had dwelt long and earnmth ■ s^ine 
( ra) Iiffuprvp^iffel «• the Iitwi d 4e 
judgment which would overtake the wicked w 4 
, He had even explained at length the spa whw* 
would usher in the lari day (9 Them. * *. IMw 
from malice or in ignorance sneh fegnp W 
been mwe presented, and he was asraasd sd 
up a rival sovereign to the Kosaaa ampanr 

On the other land the languages* them 
diverges from tbs narrative of M- Lfer 
i three points in such a way as to edfekfe tow fe^ 
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poddies of the two account*, and even to require 
mum explanation. (1.) The first of these relates 
to the composition of the Church of Thessalonica. 
In the first epistle St. Paul addressee his readers 
dutinctJy as Gentiles, who had been converted from 
idolatry to the Gospel (i 9, 10). In the Acts we 
srs told that “ some (of the Jews) believed .... 
and of the devout Greeks (L e. proselytes) a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a few” 
uni. 4). If for 'EAA^i wr we read <re- 

col 'EAA^wr, “ proselytes and Greeks,” 
iie difficulty vanishes; but though internal prob- 
iIhUUcs are somewhat in favor of this reading, the 
imy of direct evidence (now reinforced by the 
• ol. Sinai tic us) is against it But even if we 
retain the common reading, the account of St 
bike doea not exclude a number of believers con- 
verted directly from heathendom — indeed, if we 
■ay srgne from the parallel case at Berea (xvii. 
12), the “women” were chiefly of this class: and, 
if nty divergence remains, it is not greater than 
night be expected in two independent writers, one 
of whom, not being an eye-witness, possessed only 
s partial and indirect knowledge. 0 Both accounts 
sides eonvey tbe impression that the Gospel made 
but little progress with the Jews themselves. (2.) 
In the epistle the persecutors of the Thessakmian 
Christians are represented as their fellow-country- 
men, i. c. st heathens (fork rmv iSictv ovfjupvkir&y, 
a. 14), whereas in tbe Acts the Jews are regarded 
as the bitterest opponents of the faith (xvii. 5). 
Hns is fairly met by Paley ( florm PnuL ix. No. 5), 
who points out that tbe Jews were the instigators 
of the persecution, which however they were pow- 
evisa of themselves to carry out without aid from 
the heathen, as may be gathered even from the 
t of St. Luke. We may add also, that the 
fBioi wfvtyvkirai need not be restricted 
U the heathen population, but might include many 
Hdlenist Jews who must have been citizens of the 
free town of Thessalonica. (3.) The narrative of 
Sc Luke appears to state that St. Paul remained 
only three weeks at Thessalonica (xvii. 2), whereas 
in the epistle, though there is no direct mention of 
the length of his residence among them, the whole 
(L 4, ii 4-11) points to a much longer 
The latter part of the assertion seems 
the former needs to be modified. In 
Acts it is stated simply that for three Sabbath 
%» (three weeks) St Paul taught in the syna- 
^agaa Tbe silence of the writer doea not exclude 
dipoque nt labor among the Gentile population, 
sad indeed aa much seems to be implied in tbe 
aaoeeas of his preaching, which exasperated the 
Jen against him. (4.) The notices of the move- 
— p fio of Silas sod Timotheus in the two docu- 
mmmtm do not accord at first sight. In the Acts 
Sc Paal it conveyed away secretly from Berea to 
onps the Jews. Arrived at Athens, be sends to 
irt— and Timothy, whom he had left behind at 
ihro a , urging them to join him aa soon aa poasi- 
Ur (xwiL 14-16). It is evident from the language 
W St. Lake that the Apostle expects them to join 


him at Athens. Yet we hear nothing more af 
them for some time, when at length, after St. Paul 
had passed on to Corinth, and several incidents 
bad occurred since bis arrival there, we are told 
that Silas and Timotheus came from Macedonia 
(xvii. 5). From the first epistle, on the other hand, 
we gather the following facts. St. Paul there tella 
us that they (j)/M<*, ». «. himself, and probably 
Silas), no longer able to endure the suspense, 
“ consented to be left alone at Athens, and sent 
Timothy their brother ” to Thessalonica (iiL 1, 2). 
Timothy returned with good uews (iii. 6) (whether 
to Athens or Corinth does not appear), and when 
the two epistles to the Tbessakmians were written, 
both Timothy and Silas were with SC Paul (1 
Then. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; comp. 2 Cor. i. 19). 
Now, though we may not be prepared with Paley 
to construct an undesigned coincidence out of these 
materials, yet on the other hand there is no in- 
soluble difficulty; for the events may be arranged 
in two different ways, either of which will bring 
the narrative of the Acts into accordance with the 
allusions of the epistle, (i.) Timotheus was de- 
spatched to Thessalonica, not from Athens, but from 
Berea, a supposition quite consistent with the 
Apostle's expression of “ consenting to be left alone 
at Athens.” In this case Timotheus would take 
up Silas somewhere in Macedonia on his return, 
and the two would join St. Paul in compauy; not 
however at Athens, where he was expecting them, 
but later on at Corinth, some delay having arisen. 
This explanation however supposes that the plurals 
“ we consented, toe sent” (tMoicfio'afiey, 4w4/it^et“ 
per), can refer to St. Paul alone. The alternative 
mode of reconciling the accounts is as follows: 
(ii.) Timotheus and Silas did join tbe Apostle at 
| Athens, where we learn from the Acts that he 
was expecting them. From Athens he despatched 
Timotheus to Thessalonica, so that he and Silas 
dlfuts) had to forego the services of their fellow- 
laborer for a time. This missiou is mentioned in 
the epistle, but not in the Acts. Subsequently he 
sends Silas on some other mission, not recorded 
either in the history or the epistle; probably to 
another Macedonian church, Philippi for instance, 
from which he is known to have received contribu- 
tions about this time, and with which therefore he 
was in communication (2 Cor. xi. 9 ; comp. Phil, 
iv. 14-16; see Koch, p. 15). Silas and Timotheua 
returned together frhm Macedonia and joined the 
Apostle at Corinth. This latter solution, if it 
assumes more than the former, has the advantage 
that it preserves the proper sense of the plural 
“ toe consented, toe sent,” for it is at least doubtful 
whether St Paul ever uses the plural of himself 
alone. The silence of St Luke may in this ease 
be explained either by his possessing only a partial 
knowledge of the circumstances, or by bis passing 
over incidents of which he was aware, at unim- 
portant 

6. This epistle is rather practical than doctrinal. 
It waa suggested rather by personal feeling, than 
by any urgent need, which might have formed a 


* Tbe difficulty may be further urged, that if 
efrweh at Tb cession ice contained both (, a great 
Itfudi ” of proselytes and still such an overpow- 
g — JniiU of Gentiles, that the address of the 
Om could taka its torn from the latter, a much 
w total amber of believers would be implied 
► M oooktat with tbe other dreumstanees of the 
la Is obvious, however, that the Apostle, in ad- 
203 


dressing proselytes converted to the Christian frith, 
would naturally regard them as having been originally 
heathen, rather than Jews. Their Judaism had been 
but a temporary and transitional stags ; and thus tbs 
address in the epistle to altogether consistent with Ike 
fret that they had been prepared for Christianity by 
a previous reception of Judaism V 9 
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centre of unity, and impressed a distinct character 
on the whole. Under these circumstances we need 
not expect to trace unity of purpose, or a contiu- 
ooos argument, and any analysis must be more or 
less artificial. The £ody of the epistle, however, 
may conreniently be divided into two parts, the 
former of which, extending over the first three 
chapters, is chiefly taken up with a retrospect of 
the Apostle's relation to his Thessalonian converts, 
and an explanation of his present circumstances 
and feelings, while the Utter, comprising the 4th 
and 5th chapters, contains some seasonable exhor- 
tations. At the close of each of these divisions is 
a prayer, commencing with the same words, “ May 
God himself,” etc., and expressed in somewhat 
similar language. 

The following it a table of oontents: — 

Salutation (i. 1). 

1. Narrative portion (i. 2-lii. 13). 

(1.) I. 8-10. The Apostle gratefully records 
their conversion to the Gospel aud prog- 
ress in the faith. 

(9.) it 1-12. He reminds them bow pure and 
blameless his life and ministry among 
them had been. 

(3.) U. 13-16. He repeats his thanksgiving 
for their conversion, dwelling especially 
on the persecutions which they had en- 
dured. 

( 4 .) it 17-iii. 10. He describes his own sus- 
pense and anxiety, the consequent mis- 
sion of Timothy to Thessalonica, and 
the encouraging report which he brought 
back. 

(5.) Ili. 11-13. The Apostle’s prayer for the 
Tbessalonians. 

% Hortatory portion (ir. 1-v. 24). 

(1.) iv. 1-8. Warning against impurity. 

( 2 .) iv. 0-12. Exhortation to brotherly love 
and sobriety of conduct. 

(3.) iv. 13-v. 11. Touching the advent of 
the Lord. 

(a.) The dead shall have their place in the 
resurrection, iv. 13-18. 

(6.) The time however is uncertain, v. 1-3. 

(c.) Therefore all must be watchful, v. 
4-11. 

(4.) ▼. 12-15. Exhortation to orderly living 
and the due performance of social duties. 

(5.) v. 16-22. Injunctions relating to prayer 
and spiritual matters generally. 

(6.) v. 23, 24. The Apostle's prayer for the 
Tbessalonians. 

The epistle closes with personal injunctions and 
a benediction (v. 25-28). 

7. The external evidence in favor of the gtnuint- 
ness of the First Epistle to the Tbessalonians is 
chiefly negative, but this is important enough. 
There is no trace that it was ever disputed at any 
age or in any section of the Church, or even by 
any individual, till the present century. On the 
other hand, the allusions to it in writers before the 
dose of the 2d century are confessedly feint and 
uncertain — a circumstance easily explained, when 
*e remember the character of the epistle itself, its 
comparatively simple diction, its silence ou the most 
important doctrinid questions, and, generally speak- 
ing, the absence of any salient points to arrest the 
■ tt aotiou and provoke reference. In Clement of 
Home there are some slight coincidences of lan- 
g— go. perhaps not. purely accidental (c. 38, rerrk 


rdrra ev^a purrrtr svrf, coup & Tim » P 
tied* oh iffu* I Asr rl waps is X. L 

comp. 1 These, v. 23). Ignaties in rev | — r 
( Poly c. ©. 1, and A/to*. ©. 10) seems to to rmoh 
of St Paul a expression A8 m\*(st wv r p sr wi wfe 
(1 These, v. 17), but in both pwsmges «f Igmua 
the word ISisAdnvr, in which tbs a wfcrti 
mainly oousiste, is absent in the Syria, *4 » 
therefore probably spurious. The sapposte nto 
ences in Polycarp (c. iv. to I IW v. IT, d c 
ii. to 1 These, v. 22 ) are alec maathfenq. It • 
more important to observe that the epistle «* iv 
eluded in the Old l^sstln and Syriac Yawns, fee 
it is found in the Canon of the Mmtana top 
meut, and that it was ako contained is fe* 4 
Marcion. Towards the close of the id rwjr* 
from Ireneus downwards, we And this «pa*> - 
redly quoted and ascribed to St. Paul. 

The evidence derived from the cha r s e ta «f * * 
epistle itself is so strong that it may feniy to • -*•* 
irresistible. It would be imposMbfe to eutrv to 
the question of style here, but the reada mj W 
referred to the Introduction of Jowett, vh to 
bundled this satgect very folly and attovr * 
An equally stroog argument nny te hm to 
from the matter contained in the cptctb Te* a 
stances of this must suffice. In the first pbra. to 
fineness and delicacy of touch with wUt* to 
Apostle’s relations towards his The — hmm m- 
verts are drawn — his yearning to ser then, to 
anxiety in the absence of Timothy, aad has tom 
felt rejoicing at the good news — are quite hr ms 
the reach of the clumsy forgeries of the writ then 
In the second place, the writer uses ho- Mgr tot 
however it may tie explained, is certainty tmrnsm 
by the anticipation of the speedy advent rf to 
Lord — language natural enough on the Aptofi • 
own Bps, but quite iaconeesrahk a a fapr 
written after his death, when time bad dtofpsmto 
these anticipations, and when the renvsl a mm- 
tioa of them would serve no purpose, sad *-<* 
seem to discredit the Apostle. >och s puss 
would be an anachronism in a writer d fir a 


century. 

The genuineness of this epistle was ini qa 
tioned by Schrader (ApotUi Pamkm\ whs ere I 
lowed by Baur (Paul**, p. 480 The kfta era 
has elaborated and systematised the attack T 
arguments which be alleges in few if bn 
have already been anticipated to a greet ms 
They are briefly controverted by Luasoosa, a 
more at length aud with great furaa by hr 
The following is a summary of Bear's 
(i.) He attributes great weight to the gmmd to 
actor of the epistle, the difference W sryfe. s 
especially the absence of distinctive Ntov 4 
trines — a peculiarity which has afeeudy tom i 
marked upon and explained, § 2. (n.< Isfitn 
tion of the M wrath ” overtaking the Jrmfi pus 
(ii. 16 ), Baur sees an allusion to the datoueum 
Jerusalem, and therefore a proof of the fetor feto 
the epistle. The real ttgatfienner of thorn ms 
will be considered below tn ftbranaag the apw 
tic paassge in the second epsstle. u. ; Ik 
the contradictions to the acc o unt m the Ato - 
strange argument surely to he tooaght I 
Baur, who postdates and discredits the i 
that narrative. The real extant sad 
these divergences has been already « 

He discovers refer e uc ss to 
that the epistle was written fetor, h 
seen however that the 
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bskfentaJ, and the point* of divergence end primd 
fern contradictions, which Baur himself allows, 
tad indeed insists upon, are so numerous as to pre- 
dade the supposition of copying. Schleiermacher 
(EmL ins iV. T. p. 160) rightly infers the inde- 
p en d eoce of the epistle on these grounds, (v.) 
He supposes passages In this epistle to hare been 
borrowed from the acknowledged letters of St. 
Paul The resemblances however which be points 
wit are not greater than, or indeed so great as, 
those in other epistles, and bear no traces of imi- 
tation. 

ft. A list of the Pstristic commentaries compris- 
ing the whole of St. Paul's epistlee, will be found 
in the article on the Epistle to the Romans. 
To this list should be added the work of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, a portion of which containing the 
totter epistles from Galatians onward is preserved 
to a Latin translation. The part relating to the 
Threw Irmiins is at present only accessible in the 
mmpihlion of Kabanus Maurus (where it is quoted 
Bader the name of Ambrose), which ought to be 
read with the corrections and additions given by 
Don Pitre (Spirit SUtstn. i. p. 133). This com- 
mntary is attributed by Pitra to Hilary of Poi- 
tnrs, but its true authorship was pointed out by 
Host (Journal <f Clot*, and Sacr. Phit iv. p. 
103). The portion of Cramer's Catena relating to 
this epistle seems to be made up of extracts from 
Chrysostom, Severianos, and Theodore of Mop* 
nestis. 

For tin more important recent works on the 
•hois of St. Paul's epistles the reader may again 
W r efer re d to the article on the Epistle to the Ro- 
wans. The notes on the Thessalonians in Meyer's 
Commentary are executed by LUnemano [3d ed., 
1*7). Of special annotators on the Th cession ian 
optoftos, the chief are, in Germany, Klait (1329), 
Prit (I $30 1, Schott (1834), and Koch (2d ed. 1855, 
the First Epistle alone), aud in England, Jewett 
(M ed. 1859) and KUicott (2d ed. 1862). 

J. a L. 

• On the critical questions relating to this epistle 
to following writers deserve mention : W. Grimm, 
Die Eckikeit <t Brief e an d. These. (against Baur), 
b th* TktoL Stud. u. KrU , 1850, pp. 753-816; 
B. A. Lipaitas, Ueber Ztoeck u. Veranlasmtny dee 
enten TkeeeakmicherbrUfs, ibid. 1854, pp. 905- 
134 (comp. Liinemann's criticisms, in Meyer’s 
Xawaa, Abth. x. p. 5 ff., 3« Aufl.); F. C. Baur, 
Dm bri d en Brief e an cl Them,, ihre Aechlkeit u. 
BedaUu ng f d. Lebre von <L Parusie Ckristi , in 
Rear and Zeller's Theot Jahrb. 1855, xiv. 141-169, 
reprinted in the 2d ed. of hb Pauhts (1887), U. 
Ml C; Hilgenfeld, D*e briden Brief e an d. These., 
sack Inkak u. Ursprung , in hb ZeUechrift f 
men Theot, 1862, v. 225-264; J. C. Laurent, 
NtntewL S t u dien , Gotha, 1866 (several short arti- 
cles); HolUmann in Bunsen's Bibthoerk, viii. 429- 
434 (1866); and Reass, Bleek, and Davidson, in 
their respective introductions. The so-called “ Sec- 
rod Epulis to the Thessalonians " b regarded by 
Bbr, UUgsnfeld, Ewald, Laurent and Davidson as 
to ftrsi written. Among the recent Commenta- 
ries m* may name J. O. K. Hofmann, Die heit 
Sekrifl AT. T. tueammenhangend • aUertucht, 
Th*a L (1862); and C. A. Auberioo and C. J. 
tjggsafaweh. Die briden Briefe an die Them ., 
Thsil s. of Lange's Bibthoerk (1864), translated 
wish large additions by Dr. John TiHis, in voL viil 
cf the Arosr. sd. at Lange's Commantarg (N. Y. 


1868), to which tlie reader b referred for a falfei 
view of the literature pertaining to this epistle. 

A. 

THESSALONIANS, SECOND EPIS- 
TLE TO THE. (1.) This epistle appears to 
have been written from Corinth not very long after 
the first, for Silvan us and T&motbeos were still with 
St. Paul (i. 1). In the former letter we row chiefly 
the outpouring of strong personal affection, occa- 
sioned by the renewal of the Apostle's intercourse 
with the Thessalonians, and the doctrinal and hor- 
tatory portions are there subordinate. In the sec- 
ond epistle, on the other band, hb leading motive 
seems to have been the desire of correcting errors 
in the Church of Tbessalonica. We notice two 
points especially which call forth hb rebuke. First, 
it seems that the anxious expectation of the Lord's 
advent, instead of subsiding, had gained ground 
since the writing of the first epistle. They now 
looked upon this great crisis as imminent, and their 
daily avocations were neglected iu consequence. 
Tbere.were expressions in the first epistle which, 
taken by themselves, might seem to favor tbb 
view; and at all events such wss falsely repre- 
sented to be the Apostle's doctrine. He now 
writes to soothe thb restless spirit and quell their 
apprehensions by showing that many things mult 
happen first, and that the end was not yet, refer- 
ring to hb oral teaching at Thesrolonfea in confir- 
mation of thb statement (it 1-12, iii. 6-12). /foo- 
ondly, the Apostle had also a personal ground of 
complaint. Hb authority was not denied by any, 
but it was tampered with, and an unauthorized use 
was made of hb name. It b difficult to ascertain 
the exset circumstances of the case from casual and 
indirect allusions, and indeed we may perhaps infer 
from the vagueness of the Apostle's own language 
that be himself was not in poss ess ion of definite in- 
formation; but at all events hb suspicions were 
aroused. Designing men might misrepresent hb 
teaching in two ways, either by suppressing wbat 
be actually had written or said, or by forging letters 
and in other ways r ep r es e n ting him ss teaching 
what be had not taught. St. Paul's language 
hints in different places at both these modes of 
false dealing. He seems to have entertained 
suspicions of thb dishonesty even when he wrote 
the first epistle. At the close of that epistle he 
binds the Thessalonians by a solemn oath, M in 
the name of the Lord," to see that the epistle b 
read “ to all the holy brethren " (v. 27) — a charge 
unintelligible in itself, and only to be explained by 
supposing some misgivings in the Apostle's mind. 
Before the second epistle b written, hb suspicions 
seem to have been confirmed, for there are two pas- 
sages which allude to these misrepresentations of 
hb teachiug. In the first of these he telb them 
in vague language, which may refer equally well to 
a false interpretation put upon hb own words in 
the first epistle, or to a supplemental letter forged 
in his name. “ not to be troubled either by spirit 
or by word or, by letter, ss coming from us, ss if 
the day of the Lord were at hand." They are not 
to be deceived, be adds, by any one, whatever means 
be employs (work prfiira rp6vor, ib 2, 3). In 
the seoond passage at the dose of the epistle he 
says, “ the salutation of Paul with mine own hand, 
which is a token in every epistle: so I write" 
(iii. 17) — evidently a precaution against fo r g roy. 
With these two passages should be combined tbs 
expression in iii. 14, from which we Infer that he 
now entertained a fear of direct opposition: M If 
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mj man obey not oar word conveyed by our | this epistle. The second epistle, Eb tb Amu b 


epistle, note that man. 

It will be seen then that the teaching of the 
second epistle is corrective of, or rather supple- 
mental to, that of the first, and therefore presup- 


found in the canons of the Syriac and « 4d Lath 
Versions, and in thoae of the Mmtorlan 
and of the heretic Marrtun; is quoted npn^i 
snd by name by Irenwus and others at the rkm 


poses it. Moreover, the first epistle bears on its |of the second century, and was universally rwnwsd 
bee evidence that it is the first outpouring of his 
affectionate yearnings towards his converts slier bit 
depasture from The— slonica; while on the other 
hand the second epistle contains a direct allusion 
to a previous letter, which may suitably be referred 
to the first: “ Hold fast the tradition which ye 


were taught either by word or by letter from us ” i 
(ii. 15). We can scarcely be wrong therefore in 
maintaining the received order of the two epistles. 
It is due however to the great names of (jirotius 
—id of EwaJd (Jnhrb. iii. p. 250; Smdtckr. p. 
16) to mention that they reverse the order, placing 
the secood epistle lefor* the first in point of time 
— on different grounds indeed, but both equally 
insufficient to disturb the traditional order, sup- 
ported as it is by the considerations already al- 

leged- 

(2.) This epistle, in the range of subject as well 
as in style and general character, closely resembles 
the first; and the remarks made on that epistle 
apply for the most part equally well to this. The 
structure also is somewhat similar, the main body 
of the q>istle being divided into two parts in the 
same way, and each part closing with a prayer 
(ii. 16, 17, iii. 16; both commencing with minbt 
ii 6 mvpio «). The following is a table of con- 
tents: — 

The opening salutation (L 1, 2). 


by the Church. The internal eh— wrier sf tb 
epistle too, as in the former case, bears the sr«e 
eat testimony to its Pauline origin. (>#* J«ce»u. 
i. 146.) 

Its genuineness in bet was never q aa—d 
until the beginning of the present century, t in- 
jections were first started by Christ. >rhnudt * 
ins N. T. 1804). He has been followed bv N tra- 
der ( Apt*Ul Pitulu»\ Kern ( Tubing. Zr^tckt ( 
Tktol. 1830, li. p. 145), and Uaur t /’<isb +>* 
A/xj*frl). Lfe Wette at first condemned this ryhtb, 
hut afferward withdrew his condem natron snd 
frankly accepted it as genuine. 

It will thus be seen that this epistle has twa re- 
jected by some modern critics who acknowledge ia* 
first to be genuine. Such critics of uwrw sitn*~ 
ute no weight to arguments brought again— iW 
first, such as we have considered already. The 
alyptic passage (ii. 1-12) is the great itus/luc 
block to them. It has been objected U\ either m 
alluding to events subsequent to Sc 1‘— ii t dnu 
the Neronian persecution, for instance: c* be- 
traying religious \ lews derived from the Hi rtins 
of the second century; or lastly, as c^trad*-* nc 
SC Paul's anticipations expressed f lics here, so- 
cially in the first epistle, of the near sf^w-u— -k of 
the l>ofd*» advent. That there is do rrfeTTr-re i# 
Nero, we shall endeavor to show present! t. Ti- 
the doctrine of au Antichrist did n*4 start at- 


1. A general expreaaion of thankfulness and in- | Wn|5 with Montanism. is ibovn from the aD 

a I 4 : ..I*.. ^ I .s sL- I 1’ • ^ . 


teres t, leading up to the difficulty about the laird's 
ad \ cut (i. 3-ii. 17). 

(1.) The Apostle pours forth his thanksgiving 
for their progress in the faith; he en- 
courages them to he patient under per- 
secution, reminding them of the judg- 
ment to come, and pray* that the) 
may be prepared to meet it (i. 3-12). 

(i) He is thus led to correct the erroneous 
idea that the judgment is imminent, 
pointing out that much must happen 
first (ii. 1-12). 

(3.) He repeats bis thanksgiving and exhorta- 
tion, —id concludes this portion with 
a pmyrr (ii. 13-17). 

S. Direct exhortation (iii. 1-1G). 

(1.) He urge* them to pray for him, and con- 
fidently antici|*tra their pro g ress in 
the faith (in. 1-5). 

(2.) He reproves the idle, disorderly. and dis- 
obedient, and charges the faitlilul to 
withdraw from such nil. 6-15). 

Tbb portion again close* with a praver (iii. 

lb). 

The epistle ends with a special direction and 
benediction (ui. 17, 18). 

(3.) The external evidence in favor of the sec- 
ond epistle t* somewhat more definite than that 
which can be brought in favor of the first. It 
seems to be referred to in one or two passages of 
Tolycarp (ui 15. in l*olye. c 11, and posaihly 1. 4 
In the same chapter; cf. IVlvc c. 3, snd see Ijvrd- 



ncr, pt ii c. fit; and the language in which Justin 
Martjr < I Uni p. 336 i») speaks of the Man of >in | ness," “ the la wl ess one." 
b so similar that it can scarcely be independent of one (tlocr spoken of in tb 


of Jewish writers even before the < hnstus m% 
(see Hertholdt, ('hrist. p 69; <ifn rrr. J 'kr* 
UeiU, pt. ii. p. 257 ); —id appears still mow chart* 
from the passage of Justin Martyr r efrr r rd <o « i 
former |ianigra|>h. That the language tMcd <f the 
Dual's coming in the second epistle <k«-s tx< «w- 
tradict, but rather supfJemmt the trarLtr - of the 
first — postponing the day Indeed, hot still istn 
pating its approach as fWol-able within the A p«hr i 
lifetime — may be gathered both from 
in the passage itself if. g. rtr. 7, •• 
working"), snd from other parts of the 
(i. 7, 8). Other qerul oljerttoat to the 
will scarcely command s bearing, and on— 
mrily be passed over here. 

(4.) The most striking feature b the rphrW a 
this apocalyptic passage, announcing the n In— 
of the “ Man of Sin " (ii. 1-12 >: and it »i| ws W 
irrelevant to investigate its meaning, l earing as a 
does on the circumstances under which the spa* 
was written, and illustrating ti n aspect tW 
Apwtle's teaching. 11s bad dwelt wnrk <m th 
subject ; for he ap|«wls to the ThraaakatiasM — Ina 
ing this truth, —id reminds them thaS he had ks M 
them these things when be was id with tkm 

(1) T he passage speaks of s great sp irtssy a hah 
is to usher in the advent of < hnst. the gras* ywdt 
ment. There are three prom meat 
picture. < 'h rial. Antichrist, —id the 
Antichrist is deamlwd as the Man of Ns the ><• 
of iVrditmn, as the Advermry who exaJtKk I 
atsire all that is called <iod. as nwktng ka 
to I# (km), ljster on (for apparent J* the i 
is the same) he is atvled the ■* mivtin of i 
TbKwtisa 
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M in another in the neater at a power, (IV.) If this view be correct, it remains to in- 

ks mfiunce (rb earner )• The “ mystery of law- quire what particular adversary of the Gospel, and 
Imeem " it already at work. At present it is what particular restraining influence, St Paul may 
checked by the Reetrainer; but the check will be re- have had in view. But, before attempting to ap- 
aoeed, and then it will break out in all its violence, proximate to an explanation, we may clear the way 
Tbca Christ will appear, and the enemy shall be by laying down two rules. First The imagery of 
ooo ss med by the breath of his mouth, shall be the p a ssage must be interpreted mainly by itself, 
brnght to naught by the splendor of his presence, and by the circumstances of the time. The symbols 
<1L) Many different explanations have been may be borrowed in some cases from the Old Tea- 
Skred of this passage. By one class of interpreters tament; they may reappear in other parts of the 
ii has been referred to circumstances which passed New. But we cannot be sure that the same image 
within the circle of the Apostle's own experience, denotes exactly the same thing in both cases. The 
tfo erects of his own lifetime, or the period im- language describing the Man of Sin is borrowed to 
wdbtdy following. Others again have seen in it some extent from the representation of Antiochus 
the prediction of a crisis yet to be realised, the end Kpipbanes in the book of Daniel, but Autiochua 
of sH things. The former of these, the Prseterists, cannot be meant there. The great adversary in the 
hue identified the u Man of Sin ” with divers his- Revelation seems to be the Roman power; but it 
tries! c h ar a ct er s — with Caligula, Nero, Titus, may be widely different here. There were even in 
Nsmw Magus, Simon aon of Giora, the high-priest the Apostolic age «* many Antichrists; " and we 
Aasaiaa,ete.,and have sought for a historical coun- cannot be sure that the Antichrist present to the 
input to the Restrainer in like manner. The lat- mind of St. Paul was the same with the Antichrist 
hr, the Futurists, have also given various accounts contemplated by St John. Secondly. In all figo- 
d the Antichrist, the mysterious power of evil which ratire passages it is arbitrary to assume that a 
a already working. To Protestants, for instance, person is denoted where we find a personification. 

* a the Papacy; to the Greek Church, Moham- Thus the “ Man of Sin ” here need not be an in- 
nrianum. And in the Mine way each generation dividual man; it may be a body of men, or a power, 

each section in the Church has regarded it as a spiritual influence. In the case of the Restrainer 
k prophecy of that particular power which seemed we seem to have positive ground for so interpreting 
to then and in their own time to be most fraught it, since in one passage the neuter gender is used, 
vkh evil to the true faith. A good account of “ the thing which restrainetb ** (rb Kar4x°*)' M 
tkree manifold interpretations will be found in if synonymous. (See Jowett’s Essay on the Man 
U nwn s nn 's Commentary on the Epistle, p. 204; of Sin, i. 178, rather for suggestions as to the 
ii. 1-12. See also Alford, Proley. mode of interpretation, than for the conclusion be 
till- ) Now in arbitrating between the Pneterists arrives at) 

■d the Futurists, we are led by the analogy of (V.) When we inquire then, what St Paul had 
other prophetic announcements, as well as by tbe in view when he spoke of the “ Man of Sin " and 
hagasge of the passage itself, to take a middle the Res trainer, we can only hope to get even an 
•toe. Neither is wholly right, and yet both are approximate answer by investigating the circutn- 
to s certain extent right It is the special charao- stances of the Apostle's life at this epoch. Now 
fcrirtic of prophecy to speak of the distant future we find that the chief opposition to the Gospel, and 
taqgfc the present and immediate. The persons especially to St. Paul's preaching at this time^rose 
md events felling within the horizon of tbe proph- from the Jews. The Jews had oouspired against 
*« ten view, are the types and representatives of the Apostle and his companions at Thessalonica, 
Poster fig ures and crises far off, and as yet but and be only mved himself by secret flight. Thence 
folv dreoecncd. Thus the older prophets, while they followed him to Bertea, which he hurriedly 
■psskiag of a delivery from the temporary oppres- left in the same way. At Corinth, whence the let- 

of Egypt or Babylon, spoke also of Messiah's ters to the Thesnlonians were written, they perse- 
hsgdom. Thus our Lord himself, foretelling the cuted him still further, raising a cry of treason 
Mom which was even then hanging over the holy against him, and bringing bim before tbe Roman 
■tv, fi a nc es at tbe future judgment of the world proconsul. These incidents explain the strong ex- 

■ spiffed and portrayed in this; and tbe two are pressions he uses of them in these epistles: “ They 

* mterwoven that it is impossible to disentangle slew the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and peree- 

Following this analogy, we may agree with cuted the Apostles; they are hatefril to God; they 
h» hateridi that St. Paul is referring to events are the common enemies of mankind, whom the 
*fach fell under his own cognizance; for indeed Divine wrath (j) bfrrh) at length overtakes" (1 
frs Rcatratncr is said to be restraining now, and Thess. ii. 15, 16). With these fects in view, it 
hs mystery of iniquity to be already working: while seems on the whole probable that the Antichrist is 

■ tbs same time we may accept the Futurist view, represented especially by Judaism. With a pro- 
fit the Apostle is describing the eod of all things, p he tic insight the Apostle foremw, as be contem- 
■d that therefore the prophecy has not yet received plated the moral and political condition of the race, 
to mom striking and complete fulfillment. This tbe approach of a great and overwhelming catastro- 
MMhkgtiag of the immediate and partial with tbe phe. And it is not improbable that our Lord's 
U amd wuvereal manifestation of God’s judg- predictions of tbe vengeance which threatened Jero- 
■maa, characteristic of all prophecy, is rendered salem blended with the Apostle’s vision, and gave 

sasy in St Paul's case, because he seems to a color to this passage. If it seem strange that 
m con fr rsnpht ed tbe end of all thing* as possibly, “ lawlessness ” should be mentioned as tbe distin- 

■ rrea probably, near at hand ; and therefore the guishing feature of those whose very zeal for ** tbe 
■■tiolar manifestation of Antichrist, which he Law" stimulated their opposition to tbe Gospel, we 
■to— aad with his own eye*, would naturally be may appeal to our Lord’s own words (Matt, xxiii. 
■aged m and identified with the final Antichrist, 28), describing tbe Jewish teachers: M within they 
V*biafe the oppo aili oo to tbe Gospel will cul- are full of hypocrisy and lawlessness (iueofdaaV* 

Corresponding to this view of the Antichrist, we 
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shall probably be correct in regarding the Roman 
Empire ec the retraining power, for so it was taken 
bj many of the Fathen, though without altogether 
understanding its bearing. It was to Roman justice 
and Roman magistrates that the Apostle had re- 
course at this time to shield him from the enmity 
of the Jews, and to check their violence. At 
Philippi, bis Roman citizenship extorted an ample 
apology for ill-treatment At Thessalonica, Roman 
law secured him fair play. At Corinth, a Roman 
proconsul acquitted him of frivolous charges brought 
by the Jews. It was only at a later date under 
Nero, that Rome became the antagonist of Chris- 
tendom, and then she also in turn was fitly por- 
trayed by St John as the type of Antichrist 
Whether the Jewish opposition to the Gospel entirely 
exhausted St Paul's conception of the “mystery 
of lawlessness " as he saw it “already working" 
in his own day, or whether other elements did not 
also combine with this to complete the idea, it is 
impossible to say. Moreover at this distance of 
time and with our imperfect information, we cannot 
hope to explain the exact bearing of all the details 
iu the picture. But following the guidance of his 
tory, we seem justified in adopting this as a prob- 
able, though only a partial, explanation of a very 
difficult passage. [Antichrist.] 

5. A list of commentaries has been given in the 
article on the First Epistle. J. B. L. 

THESSALONTCA (6*<r<raAoWjry)). The 
original name of this city was Tberma ; and that 
part of the Macedonian shore on which it was 
situated (“Bledio flexo litoris sinus Thermaici,' 
Win. //. N. iv. 10) retained through the Roman 
period the designation of the Thermaic Gulf. The 
history of the city under its earlier name was of no 
great note (see Herod, vii. 128 fif.; Thucyd. i. 61 
»i. 29; Abch. Dt fait. Leg. p. 81). It rose into 
importance with the decay of Greek nationality. 
< Meander the son of Antipater rebuilt and enlarged 
it. and named it after his wife Thessalonica, the 
sister of Alexander the Great. The first author 
in which the new appellation occurs is Polybius 
(xxiii. 4). The name ever since, under various 
slight modifications, has been continuous, and the 
city itself has never ceased to be eminent SalonUi 
(though Adrianople may possibly be larger) is still 
the most important town of European Turkey, next 
after Constantinople. 

Under the Romans, when Macedonia was di- 
vided into four governments, Thessalonica was made 
the capital of the second (Liv. xlr. 29); afterwards, 
when the whole was consolidated into one province, 
this city became practically the metropolis. Notices 
of the place now become frequent. Cicero was here 
in his exile {ptv Plane. 41 ), and some of his letters 
were written from hence during his journeys to and 
from his own province of Cilicia. During the first 
Civil Wsr it was the headquarters of the Pompeian 
party and the Senate (Dion Cass. xli. 90). During 
the second it took the side of Octavius (Plut. Bruf. 
46; Appian, B. C. iv. 118), whence apparently it 
reaped the honor and advantage of being made a 
“free city” (libera civitas, PUn. /. c.), a privilege 
which is commemorated on some of its coins. 
Strabo in the first century speaks of Thessalonica 


a Timothy is not meotioood in any part of the 
4irset narrative of what happened at Thresaionica, 
though be appears as St. Paul's companion before at 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 1-18), and afterwards at B an na 
Deft U, 16) ; but from his subsequent m baton to 
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as the most populous city in L 
w fi&Amr cfrordpeD, similar 
is used by l<ucian in the 
46). 

Thus we are brought to SL IWs vim ri* 
Silas and Timothy) « during his neoad simr 
journey, and to the introdnetiun of Iksa/’ 
into Thessalonica. Three dream 
be mentioned, which illustrate _ 
manner this visit and this journey. 
two Epistles to the Tbetnaloniam, which the A pm m 
wrote from Corinth very soon after hw Ir^rt - 
from his new Macedonian con v er ts . ji.» n» 
the chief station on the great Roma Kad. - 
the I mi Kgnafia which connected Rrenr er*.i : - 
whole region to the north of the Sm v 

Paul was on this road at NEArous ( tats r-. :: 
and Piiiupm (xvi. 19-10), and hts root* few tie 
Utter place (xvii. 1) bed brought him :•* 

of the well-known minor stations mention! n m 
Itineraries. [Amphipolis ; Apnuosti ] 1 
PUced as it was on this great road, md m n» 
section with other important Rocnaa ways - poms 
in greroio imperil Romani," to use Cksro's wt 
Thessalonica was an invaluable centra for tk 
of the Gospel. And it must b« remember 
besides its inland communication with tk m 
pUins of Macedonia and with far mn v*ms* 
pons, iu maritime position mads it a « 
porium of trade by sea. In fed it m nr 
not quite, on a level with Corinth and Epbw a 
its share of the commerce of the LeranL That •• 
see the force of what St. Paul esys is kn fe 
epistle, shortly after leaving Theemhanm 
bp** IHxnrcu 6 Kiyos tot Kmpim m |k» 
r V Ma*f6oWf cal iv rf iAV A 

very (i. 8). (3.) The circumstance ~ irl 
xvii. 1, that here was the syimgcgu* id tl - 
in this part of Macedonia, had evidently i - 
do with the Apostle's plans, and also dsufefe 
bis success. Trade would inevitable bn^ A.. _ 
Thessalonica: and it is remarkable that. m 
they have bad a prominent place in the mm 
the city. They are mentioned in tin aim 4 ! om 
tury during the Sdavoofe wars; sad arsis ■ iw 
twelfth by Eustathius end Beqjamin of TsJA I* 
the fifteenth century there was s great *Ai t 
Spanish Jews. At the present day tbs ■— 
of residenU in the Jewish quarter »m tW no 
east pari of the town) are estimated at !*.<** * 
20,000, out of an aggregate dgm 

or 70,000. 

The first soens of the Apostles work at Than 
lonica was the Synagogue. Aecordic* to ha cam -a 
be began there, arguing fro m the Aarvwt v-> 
hires (AcU xvii. 9, 3): and the asms prmeni ms ^ 
followed, as in other places. Some bs i smd. WW 
Jews and proselytes, and it is particeMy aifel 
that among these were many women 

(ver. 4); on which the general body of the <Wv 
stirred up with jealousy, excited the Gmck 
Ution to persecute Paul and Silas trr 6-10 - 
is stated that the ministrations aao* tbs Jew* 
continued for three weeks (ver 2L Not cam we 
are obliged to limit to thU bn» ths i 
tbs Apostles at Tbeaaalonka. A f 
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mm certainly formed there: and the epistles show 
that its elements were much more Gentile than 
Jewish. St. Paul speaks of the Thessalonians as 
haring turned “from idols;'* and he does not here, 
as in oilier epistles, quote the Jewish Scriptures. 
Id all respects it is important to compare these two 
fetters with the narrative in the Acts; and such 
references have the greater freshness from the short 
interval which elapsed between visiting the Thessa- 
fenians and writing to them. Such expressions as 
itr 0Aty#< woAAp (1 Thess. i. 6), and 4v roAA<p 
cywri (ii. 2), sum up the suffering and conflict 
•hieh Paul and Silas and their converts went 
through at llieasalonica. (See also 1 These, ii. 14, 
15. iii 3, 4; 2 Thess. i. 4-7.) The persecution took 
niece through the instrumentality of worthless idlers 
rwr aypalttw &y&pas Turks norqpous. Acts zvii. 
H who, instigated by the Jews, raised a tumult. 
Tb* bonne of Jason, with whom the Apostles seem 
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to have been residing, was attacked ; they themselves 
were not found, but Jason was brought before the 
authorities on the accusation that the Christians 
were trying to set up a new King in opposition to 
the Emperor; a guarantee ( T h hrovdr) was taken 
from Jason and others for the maintenance of the 
peace, and Paul and Silas were sent away by night 
southwards to Bkkcea (Acts xvii. 5-10). The 
particular charge brought against the A poetise re- 
ceives an illustration from the epistles, where the 
kingdom of Christ is prominently mentioned (l 
Thess ii. 12; 2 Thess. i. 5). So again, the doctrine 
of the Reaurrection is conspicuous both in St. Luke's 
narrative (xvii. 3), and in the first letter (i. 10, iv. 14, 
16 ). If we pass from these points to such as are per- 
sonal, we are enabled from the epistles to complete 
the picture of St. Paul's conduct and attitude at 
Tbessalonica, as regards bis love, tenderness, and 
zeal, his ckre of individual souls, and his disinterest* 



Tbessalouica. 


rise* (see 1 These, i. 5, ii. 1-10). As to this last 
pint, St. Paul was partly supported here by con- 
tributions from Philippi (Phil. iv. 15, 16), partly by 
the labor of his own hands, which he diligently 
practiced for the sake of the better success of the 
Ijeepek and that he might set ail example to the 
vile and selfish. (He refers very expressly to what 
he had said and done at Tbessalonica in regard to 
this point. See 1 Thess. ti 9, iv. 11; comparing 
t rheas, iii 8-12 ) [Thes8AIX>nl\ns, Epistles 
to ] To complete the account of St. Paul’s con* 
section with Tbessalonica, it must be noticed that 
W was certainly there again, though the name of’ 
the city is not specified, on his third missionary 
jnaoeey, both in going and returning (Acts xx. 
1-3). Possibly be was also there again, after his 
liberation from his first imprisonment. See Phil. L 
25. 26. ii. 24, for the hope of revisiting Macedonia, 
cwlertained by the Apostle at Rome, and 1 Tim. i. 
4: 2 Tim. ir. 13; Tit. iii. 12. for sulwequent jour- 
neys m the neighborhood of Thessalonica. 


Of the first Christians of Tbessalonica, we are 
able to specify by name the above-mentioned Jason 
(who may be the same as the Apostle's own kins- 
man mentioned in Rom. xvi. 21), Demas (at least 
conjectural ly ; see 2 Tim. iv. 10), Gaius, who shared 
some of St. Paul’s perils at Ephesus (Acts xix. 29), 
Secundus (who accompanied him from Macedonia 
to Asia on the east ward route of his third missionary 
journey, and was probably concerned in the business 
of the collection; see Acts xx. 4), and especially 
Aristarchus (who, besides being mentioned hen 
with Secundus, accompanied St Paul on his voyage 
to Rome, and bad therefore probably been with him 
during the whole interval, and is also specially re- 
ferred to in two of the epistles written during the 
| first Roman imprisonment. See Acts xxrii. 2; 

| Col. iv. 10 ; Philera. 24 ; also Acts xix. 29, for his 
! association with the Apostle at Ephesus in the ear* 

, lier part of the third journey). 

VVe mutt recur, however, to the narrative in the 
| Acts, for the purpose of noticing a singularly aoeu* 
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rate illustration which it affords of the political 
constitution of Tbessaionica. Not only is the demus 
mentioned (rbr tijpor, Acts xvii. 5) in harmony 
with what has been above said of its being a “ free 
city/’ but the peculiar title , poliUvrchs (woA irdpxor, 
«k 6), of the chief magistrates. This term occurs 
in no other writing; but it may be read to this 
day conspicuously on an arch of the early imperial 
times, which spans the main street of the city. 
From this inscription it would appear that the 
number of politarchs was seven. The whole may 
be seen in Boeckh, Corp Jnsc. No. 1967. 

This seems the right place for noticing the other 
remains at Thessalonica. The arch first mentioned 
(called the Vardar gate) is at the western extremity 
of the town. At its eastern extremity is another 
Homan arch of later date, and probably commemo- 
rating some victory of Constantine. The main 
street, which both these arches cross, and which 
Intersects the city from east to west, is undoubtedly 
the line of the Via E gnat in. Near the courae of 
thb street, and between the two arches, are four 
Corinthian columns supporting an architrave, and 
believed by some to have belonged to the Hippo- 
drome, which is so famous in connection with the 
history of Theodosius. Two of the mosques have 
been anciently heathen temples. The city walls are 
of late Greek construction, but resting on a much 
older foundation, with hewn stones of immense 



thickness. The castle contains the fragments of a 
shattered triumphal arch, erected in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

A word must be said, in conclusion, on the later 
eoelesiastical history of Tbessaionica. For during 
several centuries this city was the bulwark, not 
simply of the later Greek Empire, but of oriental 
Christendom, and was largely instrumental in the 
conversion of the Slavonians and Bulgarians. Thus 
it received the designation of “ the Orthodox City;” 
and its struggles are very prominent in the writings 
of the Byzantine historians. Three conspicuous 
pamages are, its capture by tbe Saracens, a. d. 904 
(Jo. Carnet i iata, De Excidio Thtunlunicrnti, , with 
Tbeophanes Continuatus, 1 848); by the Crusaders 
in 1183 (Nicetas Choniates, Ite Andrcm. Comnena, 
1885; also Kustath. Dr Tiiettnlonica a La finis 
ettpid, in tbe same vol. with Leo Grammaticus, 
IMS); and finally by the Turks under Amurath 
IL in 1430 (Jo. Anagnostes, De Thtssnlonicrnsi 
Exctdio Narrntio, with l’hrantzes and Cananus, 
1838). The reference* are to the Bonn editions. 
A very large part of the population at tbe present 
day it Greek; and Thesaalonica may still be destined 
to take a prominent part in struggles connected 
with nationality and religion. 


Tbe travellers to whom it b mm to 

refer, aa having given foil acco unts of ths ytom, 
are Clarke ( Trwetis in Europe, etc., Uth-MB 
Sir H. Holland ( Travels in the /nm m hit*, «u 
1815), Cousinly ( Voyage dam in Mnmhmm, 
1881), and Leake (Northern tirsere, llttv Aa 
antiquarian essay on the subject by the Abb* Bfef 
will be found in the Memoirs* de rjmunar dm 
inscriptions, tom. xxxviii. Sect. Hint. pp Hl-IM 
But the moat elaborate work at that of TMd, tk* 
first part of which was published at Tdhfa a 
1885. Thb was afterw ar ds reprinted aa *• 
go men* ” to the Disset tntio de Tkemnknrt 
A pro geopraphico, Berlin, 1849. W ith tha sfciif 
be compared hb work on the 11 m 1 » 

Commentaries on the Kpbties to the Ibaaasaa 
of courae contain useful compilation* ua tha my* 
Among these, two of the most copious me tb« d 
Koch (Berlin, 1849) and I flnrmaaa 
1850). j. s. a 

THEUDAS (BeMs Tktodm: aadyr i ih 
= n'7V r l), the name of an Insnrgewt mmdhmsd a 
Gamaliel’s speech before the Jewish council 
v. 35*39) at the time of the imgsaMS d cb 
Apostles. He appeared, according to Lakes ac- 
count. at the bead of about four Iraadnd mm b 


sought not merely to lead the people antra; jj mm 
doctrine, but to accomplish hb designs by si inn 
he eutertaiued a high oooceit of himssff ^Xeym 
elyed rtra iavrdr); was slain at las* srp«h . 
and hb party was dispersed and (nought is* mlu{ 
{Sif\v<hpar col dyirorrm fit entsv 
(Ant. xx. 5, § 1 ) speaks of a Thevadas wha pfe;sf s 
similar part in the time of Claudius, shunt ad U 
i. e. some ten or twelve yean at leant bbr ua | 

tbe delivery of Gamaliel's speech ; and sines Lab I 

places hb Tbeudaa, in the order of than. b« 

J udas the Galilean, who made hb appnama mm , 
after the dethronement of ArebeUua, cr.s ate 
7 (Jos. B. J. ii. 8, § 1; Ant. *«ul 1. ( C, tx. * 

§ 2 ), it has been charged that the writer «d the Anas 
either fabricated the speech pot into the — — » * 
Gamaliel, or has wrought into it a tnasetai 
which took place thirty years or move ater tb 
time when it b said to have occ u rre d i*re Tab 
Die Apostelgesch tchte, pp. 132 *T i Ilm «v am* 
protest at ths outset against the m/natim « 
hastily imputing to Luke so grnas an error, tar 
having established hb character in m mat bra 
sive instances in which he has slblii m Ub 
course of the Acts, to persona, pbera, entms nm 
events in sacred and profene tukury, bn ban a rvgas j 
to the presumption that be was well ii i 1 1 — f » 
as to the (sets in thb particular pannage * bwr 
principle of just criticism demands that, aaabab d 
distrusting him as soon as he gun brand 
means of verification, we «houM avail u nalm * 
any supposition for the purpose of splMsfeng b m 
credibility which the cuuditaoos of tbs can* wm 
allow. 


Various solutions of the diAcvhy bans ha 
offered. Tbe two following hats baa nv^b as 
especially commending themselves by ibv Uft> 
moot of every reasooaUs requiaitaea, usd aa ap- 


• • The Notts upon the Geography of Macedonia. 
by Rsv. E M DoJ<l. BiU. Sirra, si. 830 ff. include 
Tbsasalonka. Th**> describe step by step Paul's route 
from that citv to Heroes (Acts xvti. 10). The Jews are 
mid to constitute one half of tbe satire population. 

H. 


& It may not be amiss to r— lu d tbs mtar d 
fins remarks. In iUustratkm at teto> Unacnl me 
racy, In Tbolock's OfsnS wnr rf sr Sras 4m Amng. Ufe. 
sehtrhts, pp. 161*177. 876 889. fee stan ■ iwi Aim 
zeitsdu Krttik, pp. 678 C.; aad Imal t, Ctas para 
Usd it ZeitmUer, pp 9 C 
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THEUDAS 

provtd by learned and judicious men: (1.) Sinoe 
Luke represents Tbeudae as having preceded Judas 
lbs Galilean [see vol ii. p. 1496], it is certain that 
bs could not have appeared later, at all events, 
than the latter part of the reign of Herod the Great. 
The very year, now, of that monarch’s death was 
warkably turbulent; the land was overrun with 
b e llig er en t parties, under the direction of insurrec- 
tionary chiefs or fanatics. Josephus mentions but 
three of these disturbers by name ; he posses over 
the others with a general allusion. Among those 
whom the Jewish historian has omitted to name, 
stay have been the Tbeudas whom Gamaliel cites 
ss an example of unsuccessful innovation and in- 
subordination. The name was not an uncommon 
one (Winer, Rtaltcb. ii. 609); and it can excite 
so surprise that one Tbeudas, who was an insur- 
gent, should have appeared in the time of Augus- 
tus, and another, fifty jears later, in the time of 
Lbodios. As analogous to this supposition is the 
bet that Josephus gives an account of four men 
named Simon, who followed each other within forty 
jean, and of three named Juda*, within ten years, 
«ho were all instigators of rebellion. This mode of 
reconciling take with Josephus is affirmed by 
Lardner ( Credibility, voL i. p. 429), Bengel, Kui- 
uud, OUhausen, Anger (de Tempp. in Act. Apod. 
Ratiu»e, p. 185), Winer, and others. 

(2.) Another explanation (essentially different 
Hr as proposing to identify the person) is, that 
Lake’s Tbeudas may have been one of the three ta- 
ngents whose names are mentioned by Josephus 
in connection with the disturbances which took place 
shoot the time of Herod's death. Sonntag ( Theol. 
StmL u. Kritik . 1807, p. 622, Ac.) has advanced 
this view, and supported it with much learning and 
ability. He argues that the Tbeudas referred to by 
Gamaliel is the individual who occurs in Josephus 
■ader the name of Simon (£. J. ii. 4, § 2; Ant. 
vnL 10, § 6), a slave of Herod, who attempted to 
make himself king, amid the confusion which at- 
tsoded the vacancy of the throne when that mon- 
arch died. He urges the following reasons for that 
opinion : first, this Simon, as be was the most noted 
among those who disturbed the public peace at 
that time, would be apt to occur to Gamaliel as an 
lustration of hit point; secoudly, he is described 
as a man of the same lofty pretensions (#f *u &£tos 
{Avisos tod 6pti poop = A iytev etpal rtva ioir 
vdr); thirdly, he died a violent death, which Jose- 
phs* does not mention as true of the other two in- 
fgent s; fourthly, he appears to have had compar- 
atively few adherents, in conformity with Luke's 
feral rrrpax<xn«r; and, lastly, his having been 
•vigtasllj a stave accounts for the twofold appella- 
tion, since it was very common among the Jews to 
annul a different name on changing their occupa- 
tion or mode of life. It is very possible, therefore, 
that Gamaliel speaks of him as Tbeudas, because, 
baring borne that name so long at Jerusalem, he 
was best known by it to the member* of the San- 
hadrim; and that Josephus, on the contrary, who 
wrote fer Romans and Greeks, speaks of him as 
Sbmo, because it was under that name that he set 
himself up as king, ind in that way acquired his 
fe rei g n notoriety (see Tacit. W*L v. 9). 

There can be no valid otyection to either of the 
fattfoing suppositions: both are reasonable, and 
both most be disproved before Luke can be justly 
tfesrgvd with having committed an anachronism in 
‘tae pssmge under consideration. So impartial a 
ritma as Jost. the historian of the Jews (C'e- 
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tchickU der Israeliten, ii. Anh. p. 70), admits the 
reasonableness of such combinations, and holds in 
this case to the credibility of Luke, as well as that 
of Josephus. The con skiers te Lardner ( Credibility, 
vol. i. p. 438), therefore, could well say here, “ in- 
deed, 1 am surprised that any learned man should 
find it bard to believe that there were two impos- 
tors of the name of Tbeudas in the compass of forty 
years.” It is hardly necessary to advert to other 
modes of explanation. Josephus was by no means 
infallible, as Strauss and critics of his school may 
almost be said to take for granted ; and it is possi- 
ble, certainly (this is the position of some), that Jo- 
sephus himself may have misplaced the time of 
Theudas, instead of Lake, who is charged with that 
oversight Calvin's view that Judas the Galilean 
appeared not after but before Theudas (perh top- 
top = inntper vel preeteren ), and that the exam- 
ination of the Apostles before the Sanhedrim oc- 
curred in the time of Claudius (contrary to the 
manifest chronological order of the Acts), deserves 
mention only as a waymark of the progress which 
has been made in Biblical exegesis since bis time. 
Among other writers, in addition to those already 
mentioned, who have discussed this question or 
touched upon it, are the following: Wiese ler, Chro- 
nologic der Apod, Zeitalters, p. 138: Meander, 
GetckidtU Pfamung , i. 76, 76; Guerike, 

Btilrage tw EinleiL in* N. Ted. p. 90; A. 
Kohler, Herzog's Jteal-Encyk. xvi. 39-41; Baum- 
garten, ApotLelgetchichU , i. 114; Lightfoot, ITor. 
Uebr. ii. 704; Biscoe, History of the Act * , p. 428; 
and Wordsworth’s Commentary, ii. 26. 

H. B. H. 

THIEVES, THE TWO. The men who 
under this name appear in the history of the Cruci- 
fixion were robbers (A parol) rather than thieves 
(KAeirraf), belonging to the lawless bands by which 
Palestine was at that time and afterwards infested 
(Jos. Ant. xvii. 10, § 8, xx. 8, § 10). Against 
these brigands every Homan procurator had to 
wage continual war (.Jos. B. J. ii. 13, § 2). The 
parable of the Good Samaritan shows how common 
it was for them to attack and plunder travellers 
even on the high-road from Jerusalem to Jericho 
(Luke x. 30). It was necessary to use an armed 
police to encounter them (Luke xxii. 52). Often, 
as in the case of Barabbas, the wild robber life was 
connected with a fanatic zeal for freedom, which 
turned the marauding attack into a popular insur- 
rection (Mark xv. 7). For crimes such as these 
the Homans had but one sentence. Crucifixion was 
the penalty at once of the robber and the rebel 
(Jos. B. J. ii. 13, § 2). 

Of the previous history of the two who suffered 
on Golgotha we know nothing. They had been 
tried and condemned, and were waiting their execu- 
tion before our Lord was accused. It is probable 
euough, as the death of Barabbas was clearly ex- 
pected at the same time, that they were among tlie 
oxHTTaatourrai who had been imprisoned with him, 
and bad taken part in the insurrection in which 
zeal, and hate, and patriotism, and lust of plunder 
were mingled in wild confusion. 

They had expected to die with Jesus Barabbas. 
[Comp. Barabbas.] They find themselves with 
one who bore the same name, but wbo was described 
in the superscription on his cross as Jesus of Naza- 
reth. They could hardly fail to have heard some- 
thing of his tame as a prophet, of his triumphal 
entry as a king. They now find Him sharing the 
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same fide as themselves, condemned on much the 
same charge (Luke xxiii. 6). They too would bear 
their crosses to the appointed place, while He fainted 
by the way. Their garments would be parted 
among the soldiers. For them also there would be 
the drugged wine, which He refused, to dull the 
sharp pain of the first ! tours on the cross. They 
catch at first the prevailing tone of scorn. A king 
of the Jews who could neither save himself nor 
help them, whose followers had not even fought for 
him (John xviii. 36), was strangely unlike the 
many chieftains whom they had probably known 
claiming the same title (Jos. Ant xvii. 10, § 8), 
strangely unlike the 44 notable prisoner " for whom 
they had not hesitated, it would seem, to incur the 
risk of bloodshed. But over one of them there 
oaiue a change. The darkness which, at noon, was 
lieginning to steal over the sky awed him, and the 
Divine patience and silence and meekness of the 
sufferer touched him. He looked hack upon his 
past life, and saw an infinite evil. He looked to 
the man dying on the cross beside him, and saw an 
infinite compassion. There indeed was one, unlike 
all other 44 kings of the Jews *’ whom the robber 
had ever known. Such a one must be all that He 
had claimed to be. To be forgotten by that king 
seems to him now the most terrible of all punish- 
ments; to take part in the triumph of his return, 
the most blessed of all hopes. The yearning prayer 
was answered, not in the letter, but in the spirit 
To him alone, of all the myriads who bad listened 
to Him, did the Lord speak of Paradi* [comp. 
Paradise], waking with that word the thoughts 
of a purer past and the hopes of an immediate rest 
But its joy was to be more than that of fair groves 
and pleasant streams. 44 Thou shalt be tcith me." 
He should be rtmtmbti'td there. 

We cannot wonder that a history of such won- 
derful interest should at all times have fixed itself 
on men's minds, and led them to speculate and ask 
questions which we have no data to answer. The 
simplest and truest way of looking at it has been 
that of those who, from the great Alexandrian 
thinker (Origen, in Horn. iii.) to the writer of the 
most popular hymn of our own times, ba\e seen in 
the “dying thief" the first great typical instance 
that 44 a man is justified by faith without the deeds 
of the law." Kven those whose thoughts were less 
deep and wide acknowledged that in this and other 
like caaes the baptism of blood supplied the place 
of the outward sign of regeneration (Hilar. Dt 
Ttinit c. x. ; Jerome, Kp. xiii.). The logical spec- 
ulations of the Pelagian controversy overclouded, 
in this as In other instances, the clear judgment of 
Augustine. Maintaining the absolute necessity of 
baptism to salvation, be had to discuss the question 
whether the penitent thief had been baptized or 
not, and be oscillates, with melancholy indecision, 
between the two answers. At times he is disposed 
to rest contented with the solution which bad satis- 
fied others. Then again be ventures on the con- 
jecture that the water which sprang forth from the 
pierced side had sprinkled him, and so had been a 
sufficient baptism. Finally, yielding to the inex- 
orable logic of a sacramental theory, he rests in the 
assumption that he probably had been 1 baptized be- 
fore, either in bit prison or before be entered on his 
fobber-lifo (comp. Oe Anima, L 11. iii. 12; Strut, 
tk Temp . 130; Retract L 26, lii. 18, 65). 

Other conjectures turn more on the circum- 
rfsnces of the history. BengeL usually acute, here 
iwstabonto the mark, and finds in the Ixwd s words 


THIMNATHAH 

to him, dropping all mention of the Mnawk konr 
dom, an indication that the penitent thief mm * 
Gentile, the impenite )t a Jew, and that that tW 
scene on Calvary was typical of the pew 'inn of u* 
two Churches ( iSmmon S. T. in lake xxa - 1 
Stier ( Words of ike h*rd Jesus, In loe. ) reads **» 
the words of reproof (ovfil po8?f rt rkr $e4s the 
language of one who bad all along latcred wi* 1 . 
grief and horror to the reviling* of the n** lutw 4 *. 
the Imrst of an indignation prrvinndy *wp;n a w 4 
The Apocryphal Gospels, as mnaL do tlnr «*t t* 
lower the Divine history to the levri of a kg— d 
They follow the repentant rol>l<r into the 
world. He is the first to enter Paradise *# 
mankind. Adam and Seth and the jmtr *n M fi .d 
him already there bearing his cross. the 

archangel bad led him to the gate, and the fiery 
sword bad turned aside to let him paw /mmy 
Nicod. ii. 10), Names were ghen to Ue two rob. 
Iters. Denvas or 1 Hamas was the penitent re( 
banging on the right, Geslas the impenitent an the 
left {h'.vong. Nicod. i. 10; .Wi/titC t J - 

The cry of entreaty is expanded into a kirg wnrdy 
prayer (A r «rr. Ji+. 1. cC, ai>d the pernM-*- s u ffcti 
the same treatment. The history of the I - hiry ■ 
made prophetic of that of the Crucifix**!. Tk* 
holy family, on their flight to Fgvj^t, come spas s 
band of robbers. One of tl cm. Titus .tie mnm 
are different beret, has conq*i««ifsi, pun-haws tae 
silence of his companion, 1 hirmrhua. and the iifsrt 
Christ prophesies that after thirty yean T.tas 
be crucified with him, and shall go l-eftwe him m»» 
Paradise (Fvtmg. Inf out. c. 21). As hi <*ke 
instances [comp. Ma<;i]. «o in this, the fancy m 
inventors seems to have been fertile in sum 
Bede ( Coiiecfau .) gives Matlia sod Jocm as tsmm 
which prevailed in his time. The name • 

the Gospel of Nieodemu* bn*, however, kept m 
ground, and St. iHsma* takes hi* jAinr in the he- 
giology of the Syrian, the Greek, and the Lata 
Churches. 

All this is, of course, puerile er.nt»gV The cap- 
tious objections to the nsmtive >4 St. ! .1* • 
inconsistent with that of St, Matthew and nc Hwi 
and the inference drawn from them th»t Wth ■* 
more or less legetnlary, are hirdli inn p b 
(Strauss, l*ben Jtsu , ii. 5 lit ; KiaH, r*ni**a 
Gesch . r. 438). The obvious a»rwer te i>w a 
that which hit been given by Orgm t /A«w. » • 
Mali. ), Chrysostom ( /Awe. 88 m J/ \ tad 
others (comp. Snicer, *. r. Apwrfi>. htw 

by reviling. One was sulweqwet.th ti*irlwd w si 
sympathy and awe The <<l*rr eijh- »t.«, g-»^ 
by Cyprian {De Patskme A«iv , \i-gT*ti«w f * 
Oms. iii. 16), and others, w l '■h >rm tv 

statement of St. Mstthew and St. Mtrk. it u. nrw 
ment with that of St. l-uke by a«*nmmg a 
doche, OT syllepsis, or eunU,u : t, tv »t is hwfcr*»C 
far less satisfactory. The tccbrksl urd Aim bm 
thinly veil the contradiclkm which this hyprfhma 
admits but does not explain. E. H P- 


THIMNATHAH (rUTJpP : 

Alex. Oofira: Tkemmtfkn). A town In th* efc*- 
ment of Dan (Josh. xix. 43 emlyb It is imd 
between Eon and Fkron. The name is the mmm 
as that of the residence of Sauoon s iaaa»- 

rateir given in A. V. Twjsaii); Ut the pmM 
of that place, which eeeme to agree with tka w^- 
em TUmek l*km Zoreok, la not so eaitalar lww« 
fully ten niika from Mir. the wf — i strw d 
Kltiou. Tiintah appears to have beam aftae* • 
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isauncn a name u Gibeah, and it it possible that 
then may bare been another in the allotment of 
Dm besides that represented by Titmeh. G. 

THIS'BE (Qiff&n; [Alex.] e</3i *)• A name 
band only iu Tob. i. 2 , as that of a city of Nsph- 
tafi from which Tobit’s ancestor bad been carried 
saltire by the Assyrians. The real interest of the 
osme resides iu the fact that it is maintained by 
mm interpreters (Hiller, Ohom. pp. 236, 947 ; Re- 
but, PaL p. 1036) to be the plaoe which had the 
gkey of giving birth to Elijah the Tishbitk. 
rhis, however, is, at the best, very questionable, and 
< Imres its main support from the fact that the word 
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employed in 1 K. xvil. 1 to denote the relation of 
Elijah to Gilead, if pointed as it now stands in the 
Received Hebrew Text, signifies that he was not a 
native of Gilead but merely a resident there, ana 
came originally from a different and foreign district 
But it is also possible to point the word so that the 
sentence shall mean “ from Tishbi of Gilead,” in 
which caw all relation between the great Prophet 
and Thisbe of Napbtali at ouce falls to the ground. 
[See Tibhbitk.] 

There is, however, a truly singular variation In the 
texts of the passage in Tobit, a glance at which will 
show bow hazardous it is to base any definite topo- 
graphical conclusions upon it: — 


A. V. 

Vuloats. 

LAX. 

Revises Gaeex Tixt. 

Virus Latova. 

0*t of Thisbe which 
• at the right hand 
st that dty which is 
•Usd properly Neph- 
ttuli is OaUlee above 
lor.* [Harr, or 
Ksdoh of Nephthali 
a Galilee, Judg iv. 

n 

* 1. 1 . probably, 
Manor. 

Out of the tribe 
and dty of Neph- 
thali which is in 
the upper part* 
of Galilee above 
| Naaaeon, behind 
the road whieh 
leads to the west, 
having on the left 
band the dty of 
SepheL 

Out of Thisbe 
which is at the 
right baud of 
Kudi3t of Neph- 
thaleim in Gali- 
lee above Aser. 

Out of Thibe which 
is at the right hand of 
Kodidn of NephthaMm 
in Upper Galilee above 
Asser, behind the setting 
sun on the right of Pho- 
gor (Peor). 

Oat of the dty of Bihll 
which Is on the right 
hand of Kdisso, a city of 
Nephthaiim in Upper 
Galilee over against Naa- 
son, behind the road 
which leads to the weet 
of the left of Kaphain. 

[Another M3 reads Ge- 
briel, Cydlscus, and Ra- 
phaim, for Bihtl, Rdiase, 
and Raphain.] 


Attuning that Thisbe, and not Thibe, is the cor- 
rect rending of the name, it has been conjectured 
\sppsrrntly for the first time by Keil, Comuu iibtr 
Jit Kdnige, p. 247 ) that it originated in an erroneous 

rendering of the Hebrew word \3t27ftD, which 
word in fact occurs in the Hebrew version of the 
passage, and may be pointed in two ways, so as to 
wean either u from the inhabitants of," or “ from 
Tnbbi," i e. Thisbe. The reverse suggestion, in 
raped of the same word hi 1 K. xvii. 1 , has been 
dnady alluded to. [Tibhbite.] But this, though 
ray ingenious, and quite within the bounds of pos- 
abality, is at present a mere conjecture, since none 
of the texts support it, and there is no other evi- 
dence in its favor. 

No name resembling Thisbe or Thibe has been 
yrt encountered in the neighborhood of Ktdtt or 
but it seems impossible to suppose that the 
minute definition of the Latin and Revised Greek 
Tats —equaled in the sacred books only by the 
wdl known description of the position of Shiloh in 
Jorig. xxi. 19 — can be mere invention. G. 
THISTLE. [Thokhb amd Thistles.] 

THOM'AS (0*par: Thomas ), one of the 
Apelles. According to Eusebios (//. E. i. 13) his 
ral name was Jodas. This may hare been a mere 
rarfusioo with Thaddcus, who is mentioned in the 
extract. But it may also be that Thomas was a 

•■name. The word H22HH, Thoma,* means “ a 
twin;” and so it is translated in John xi. 16, xxi. 
t 4 Iftvp 0 f. Out of this name has grown the 
tmdition that he had a twin-sister, Lydia ( Patrts 
JposL p. 272), or that be waa a twin-brother of 
*r Lord (Thilo, Acta Thornes, p. 94;: which last, 


again, would confirm his identification with Judas 
(comp. Matt. xiii. 56). 

He is said to have been born at Antioch ( Patres 
Apost. pp. 272, 512). 

In the catalogue of the Apostles he is coupled 
with Matthew iu Matt. x. 3, Mark iii. 18, Luke vi. 
15, and with Philip in Acts i. 13. 

All that we know of him is derived from the 
Gospel of St. John; and this amounts to three 
traits, which, however, so exactly agree together, 
that, slight as they are, they place his character 
before us with a precision which belongs to no other 
of the twelve Apostles, except Peter, John, and 
Judas Iscariot. This character is that of a man 
slow to l»eliere, seeing all the difficulties of a case, 
subject to despondency, viewing things on the 
darker tide, and yet full of ardent love for his Mas- 
ter. 

The first trait is his speech when our Lord deter- 
mined to face the dangers that awaited Him in 
Judea on his journey to Bethany. Thomas said 
to his fellow-disci plea, “ Let us also go (*al 77 , 4 m) 
that we may die with Him” (John xi. 16). He 
entertained no hope of His escape — be looked on 
the journey as leading to total ruin ; but be deter 
mined to share the peril. “ Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him.” 

The second was his speech during the Last Sup- 
per. “ Thomas saith unto Him, Lord, we know 
not whither thou goest, and how can we know the 
way ” (xiv. 5)? It was the prosaic, incredulous 
doubt as to moving a step in the unseen future, and 
yet an eager inquiry to know how this step was to 
be taken. 

The third was after the Resurrection. He was 
absent — possibly by accident, perhaps oharacteria- 


• la Ohai viL 4 [A. V. *1, it is simply DHH, ex- 
Mr owr " loo .” Tbs frequency of the name In 


WngUnH tg derived not from the A|«stle, but from Bt 
Thomas of Canterbury. 
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tically — from the first assembly when Jesus had 
appeared. The others told him what they had seen. 
He broke forth into an exclamation, the terms of 
which convey to us at once the vehemence of his 
doubt, and at the same time the vivid picture that 
his mind retained of his Master's form as he bad 
last seen Him lifeless on the cross. “ Except I see 
in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into his side, l will not, I cannot believe ” 
(oi fill wurTswrw), John xx. 25. 

On the eighth day he was with them at their 
gathering, perhaps iu expectation of a recurrence 
of the visit of the previous week; and Jesus stood 
amongst them. He uttered the same salutation, 
“ Peace be unto you ; ** and then turning to Thomas, 
as if this had been the special object of his appear- 
ance, uttered the words which convey ns strongly 
the sente of condemnation and tender reproof, as 
those of Thomas had shown the sense of hesitation 
and doubt. 44 Bring thy finger hither [&3s — « 
if Himself pointing to his wounds] and see my 
hands; and bring thy hand and thrust it in my 
side; and do not become y(vov) unbelieving 
(firtcrroi), hut believing (wmttJs)-” 44 He answers 
to the words that Thomas had spoken to the ears 
of his fellow-disciples only ; but it is to the thought 
of his heart rather than to the words of his lips that 

the Searcher of hearts answers Eye. ear, 

and touch, at once appealed to, and at once satisfied 
— the form, the look, the voice, the solid and actual 
body: and not the senses only, hut the mind satis- 
fied too; the knowledge that searches the very reins 
and the hearts; the love that loveth to the end, in- 
finite and eternal " (Arnold’s Serm. vi. 2*38). 

The effect ° on Thomas is immediate. The con- 
viction produced by the removal of bis doubt be- 
came deeper and stronger than that of any of the 
other Apostles. The words in which be expressed 
his belief contain a far higher assertion of hU Mas- 
ter’s Divine nature than is contained in any other 
expression used by Apostolic lips, “ My Lord, and 
my God.” Some have supposed that ictipios refers 
to the human, 0*3* to the Divine nature. This is 
too artificial. It Is more to the point to observe 
the exact terms of the sentence, uttered (as it were) 
in astonished awe. “ It is then my Lord and my 
God ! ” 6 And the word 44 ray ” gives it a personal 
application to himself. Additional emphasis is 
given to this declaration from its being the last 
incident narrated in the direct narrative of the 
Gospel (before the supplement of ch. xxi.), thus 
corresponding to the opening words of the prologue. 
44 Thus Christ was acknowledged on earth to be 
what St. John had in the beginning of bis Gospel 
declared him to be from all eternity ; and the words 
of Thomas at the end of the 20th chapter do hut 
repeat the truth which St. John had stated before in 
bis own words at the beginning of the first ” (Ar- 
nold’s Serm. vi. 401). 

The answer of our Lord sums up the moral of 
the whole narrative: 44 Because c thou hast seen me, 


thou hast believed : Mean! an they that heat m 
seen me, and yet have believed *’ (xx. 2»i By lb 
incident, therefore, Tbomaa, 44 the Doubting Apes 
tie,** is raised at once to the Theologian a thr 
original sense of the word. 44 Ah eo diilrtste n 
est,” says Augustine, 44 ne a nobis dal junta*" 

It is this feature of his character which has baa 
caught in later agea, when for the Am tins as 
peculiar lesson beat me apparent, la ths fomem 
statue of him by Thome Ulsso in the church a 
Copenhagen, he stands, the thougbtfid, nntitithr 
skeptic, with the rule In his band fcr the 4ar 
measuring of evidence and a rgum e nt . This *m« 
was one of the favorite paitigas of the b-tiab 
theologian who in this century gave so gnat ■* 
impulse to the progress of free inquiry cuatltoid 
with fervent l«elief, of which Thomas is sa remark- 
able an example. Two discourses on this m'jmt 
occur in Dr. Arnold’s published volumes of Nr 
ruons (v. 812, vi. 288). Amongst the bat wed* 
which he repeated before his own sadder <Urt> 
{Life and Correspondence , 7th ed. p. 617) «a tk 
blessing of Christ on the faith of Tbonas 

In the N. T. we hear of Thomas only twice 
once on the Sea of Galilee with the servo dwripka, 
where he is ranked next after Peter (John ui 2 . 
and again in the assemblage of the A parties dm 
the Ascension (Acta i. 13). 

The close of his life is filled with traditm* sr 
legends ; which, as not resting on Hbfieal gr i s ah 
may be briefly dispatched. 

The earlier traditions, as bettered in the 4th em 
tury (Eus. H. E. i. 13, ui. 1 ; Socrai- ii. E. u l>' 
r e pre s e n t him as preaching in Parthia or hna 
and as finally buried at Kdesm (Socr. //. £. ri. II - 
Cbry sos tom mentions his grave at Friases. as 
one of the four genuine tombs of Apostles; tbs 
other three being Peter, Paul, and John i /Am. m 
Utb, 26). With his burial at Edessa agrees tht 
story of bis sending Thaddcus to Abgaras wrth ew 
Lord’s letter (Eus. B. E, L 13). 

The later traditions carry him farther East, sod 
ascribe to him the foundation of thr C hrar na 
church in Malabar, which still goes by the ■** 
of 44 the Christians of St. Thomas; ” and lbs mt 
is shown in the neighborhood. This, bssiw, ■ 
now usually regarded as araing from a erhsa 
with a later Thomas, a missionary from the .W 
riant. 

His martyrdom (whether In Persia or laria a 
said to have been occasioned by a knee; sad a 
commemorated by the Latin Church on Ibuuk 
21, by the Greek Church on October 6, sari by fas 
Indians on July 1. 

For these traditions and their aathoritasa, m 
Butler’s Licet of the Smnlt, I kwala 21 1 

apocryphal 44 Gospel of Tlioinae ** (chiefly niaat 
to the Infancy) published In Tlschendocf's /«» 
rjtlia Apocrypha. The Apocryphal ** Acts rt 
Thomas ” by Thilo ( Codex Apocrypkm\. d 

A-P.A 

THOM'OI (ftepet; [Vat. frolic] (-• 
Thamah or Tamah (1 Eadr. v. 32). 


• It Is psalms to spseulals whetbsr bs obeyed our 

Lord’s invitation to examloe tbs wounds. The im- e R Thomas ” (Gmftu) k eorittsd In the * 
p r e ss k >o is that bs did not. d • Ths apocr y phal n Acts o t Thsmae * hsss 

6 It is obviously of no dogmatic importance whether separately published by Thtte {Atm 8. fbnmm 
the words are an a dd re ss or a d es cr iption. That they reti, etc. lips. 1823), but they ■*» mt enirirt l 
are the latter, appears from the use of the nominative Coder Apoeryphnt (183& wUah bs eewfl nsd ta 
» kv 0 toe. The form A#«4t proves nothing, as this is Apocryphal Gospels The teat is hast gffw mla 1 
aerd for the vocative. At the same time it should be endorf % Acte ipsetsAwwm Apecnpt », faa ML 
observed that tbs ps— §s is taid to Christ, tlrtv e* ms. 
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* THORN IN THE FLESH. [Paul, iii. i Several varieties of the egg-plant are found in 
23831 Palestine, and some have supposed that the filmed 


THORNS axd THISTLES. There appear 
id be eighteen or twenty Hebrew words which point 
ID diftrent kinds of prickly or thorny shrubs, but 
the ooutext of the passages where the several terms 
odbbt affords, for the most part, scarcely a single 
dew whereby it is possible to come to anything 
Oka a satisfactory conclusion with regard to their 
respective identifications. These words are vari- 
oosly rendered in the A. V. by " thorns,** “ briers,** 

* thistles,'' etc. It were a hopeless task to enter 
is to s discussion of these numerous Hebrew terms; 
n shall not therefore attempt it, but confine our 
remarks to some of the most important names, and 
those which seem to afford some slight indications 
is to the plants they denote. 

L Atdd ^ pdfivosi rhammts) occurs as 

thi name of some spinous plant in Judg. ix. 14, 15, 
where the A. V. renders it by " bramble ’* (Marg. 

* thistle **\ and in Ps. lviii. 9 (A. V. “ thorns ”). 
the plant in question is supposed to be Lycium Eu- 
ropuaoa. or L. afrum (box-thorn), both of which 
apecks occur in Palestine (see Strand, Flor. Pakzsl. 
Nos. 124. 125). Uioscorides (i. 119) thus speaks 
at the Fctusas: “The rhamnus, which some call 
ptrsqrktmian, others leu cacanthn, the Romans 
vhite-lboni. or Cti'balis , and the Carthaginians 
efrsfta. is a shrub which grows around hedges ; it 
has erect branches with sharp spines, like the oxy~ 
noamukn t hawthorn?), but with small, oblong, thick 

Mares.” Dioacorides mentions three kinds of 
msmnus, two of which are identified by Spreugel, 
a His Commentary, with the two species of Lyiium 
meBOoned above." See Belon, Obstr-vuUons dt Plus, 
dmy etc., ii. ch. 78; Kauwolff, Tran. bk. iii. cb. 
8. Prosper Alpinus, Dt Plant. jEyypL p. 21; 
Chhhus, Uitrvb. i. 199. The Arabic name of this 

phot ( (XbV, atdd) is identical with the Hebrew; 
fan it was also known by the name of 'Ausej 

a ^ 

( £**7*)- 

Lycium Ettropamm is a native of the south of 
sod the north of Africa; in the Grecian 
it is common in hedges {English Cyclop. 
•Lycium**). See also the passages in Belon and 
Kauwolff cited above. 

2. Chhdtk (pin : focorfo, <ri)f iurptbyter' 
fmu, paliurus ) occurs in Prov. xv. 19, “ The way 
oi the slothful is as an hedge of Chidtk *’ (A. V. 

* thorns’*), and in Mic. vii. 4, where the A. V. has 

* brier.” The Alexand. LXX., in the former pas- 
•age, interprets the meaning thus, “ The ways of 
the slothful are strewed with thorns.” Celsius 
{Hierob. ii. 35), nderring the Heb. term to the 

S ^ 

Arabic Chadak i* of opinion that some 

qiaioos species of the Sotanwn is intended. The 
Arabic term dearly denotes some kind of Solarium ; 
other the 8. vulonyela, var. esculentum , or the 
8. Sodnmeum ("apple of Sodom”). Both these 
kinds are beset with prickles ; it is hardly probable, 
Mhpu, that they are intended by the Heb. word. 


• la Ms Hist. Rri Her*., however, he refer s the 

to Ibe Zixyphus huigaris. 


I Dead Sea apples are the fruit of the 8. Sodomeum 
when suffering from the attacks of some insect; 
but see on this subject Vixk or Sodom. The 
1 Heb. term may be generic, and intended to denote 
any thorny plant suitable for hedges. 

3. Choach (ITHl: (bear, for av$a, 

KvlSrj: paliurus, lappa , spina, tribulus ), a word of 
very uncertain meaning which occurs in the sense 
of some thomy plant in Is. xxxiv. 13; Hos. ix. 6; 
Prov. xxvi. 9; Cant ii. 2; 2 K. xiv. 9, “ the chdach 
of I^banon sent to the cedar of Lebanon,** etc. See; 
also Job xxxi. 40: "Let chdach (A. V. ‘ thistles') 



Lycium Eurxrpctum. 


grow instead of -wheat.” Celsius ( Hierob . i. 477) 
believes the black-thorn ( Prunus aglet str is) is 
denoted, but this would not suit the passage in 
Job just quoted, from which it is probable that 
some thorny weed of a quick growth is intended. 
Perhape the term is used in a wide sense to signify 
any thorny plant; this opinion may, perhaps, re- 
ceive some slight confirmation from the various 
renderings of the Hebrew word as given by the 
LXX. and Vulgate. 

4. Dardar ("HTT: rpifioXos’- trtinthu) is 
mentioned twice in connection with the Heb. kdts 
(\Hp), namely, in Gen. iii. 18, “ thorns and this- 
tles ” (A. V.), and in Hos. x. 8, " the thorn and 
the thistle shall come up on their altars.** The 
Greek rplfiohot occurs in Matt. vii. 16, " Do men 
gather figs of thistles?** See also Heb. vi. 8, 
where it is rendered " briers ’* by the A. V. There 
is some difference of opinion as to the plant ov 
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nebk fringes the tanks of the Jordan, and flourishes 
on the marshy looks of the Luke of 'liberies; it 
forms either a shrub or a tree, and, indeed, is quite 
common all over the country. The Arabs have the 
terms Salam , Sidra, l)hM, Snbcn, which appear to 
denote either varieties or different species of Paliu- 
rue and Zi typhia, or different states perhaps of 
the same tree; but it is a difficult matter to assign 
to each its particular signification. The Nadtsdti 

(\fTOW) of Is. vii. 19, lv. 13, probably denotes 

some species of Zizyphw. The “ crown of thorns ” 
which was put in derision upon ourLord’s head just 
before his crucifixion, was probably composed of 
the thorny twigs of the nebk ( Zixyphu* Spma 
f'hristi) mentioned above; being common every- 
where, they could readily be procured. “This 
point,*’ says Hnaselquist ( 7Vr»r. p. 288), was very 
suitable for the purpose, as It has many sharp 
thorns, and its flexible, pliant, and round branches 
might easily ta plaited in the form of a crown : and 
what, in my opinion, seems to be the greatest proof 
is, mat the leaves much resemble those of ivy, as 
they are a very deep green.® Perhaps the enemies 
of Christ would have a plant somewhat resembling 
that with which emperors and generals were used 
to he crowned, that there might be calumny even 
In the punishment” Still, as Kosenmiilier (Mb 


Bat p. 201 ) remarks, u there being so msay ka* 
of thorny plants in Palestine, all eoqjectmvs sW 
remain uncertain, and can never lead to soy asm 
factory result” Although it b not posethfe it 
upon any one definite Hebrew ward as the eqoe 
tentative of any kind of “ thistle,** vet there aw » 
no doubt this plant must be occasionally aBadai ta 
Hasselquist ( Trap. p. 280), noticed six ■paths 4 
Carded and CVrtci on the road b etween Josahs 
and Rama; and Mise Beaufort speaks of cart 
thistles of the height of a man on horsohark. sbl 
she saw near the ruins of FeHhAm * A Vyriaa 
and Syrian Shrine *, ii. 45, 50u We rat thm 
notice another thorny plant and aery fi uub fareoa 
weed, the rest-harrow (Ornmis qpianan. sht 
covert entire fields and plains both in Kc?T* 
Palestine, and which, as llearelqubt ae*s p ^ 
ia no doubt referred to in some part* v4 the Ms* 
Scripture. 

Dr. Thomson (fjtmi and Aot, ft V* da 
trmtes Is. xxxiii. 12, u the people ahaB ta as thr 
burning of lime, as thorn eat op akal they Vs 
burned in the fire,” by the following etar» ra s 
“ Those people yonder are catling ap than* vti 
their m attocks and prauing-hooka, a ad gafthsrng 
them into bundles to be burned in tbs* haaap 
of lime. It b a eurioos fidelity to rani fab thar 
when the thorn* are merely to be lintrsisi . the* 
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plants indicated by the Greek rpfjSoAot and the | 
1 Jdin Irdndw. Of the two kinds of land tribuU \ 
mentioned by the Greeks (Dioscorides, iv. 15; 
Theophrastus, Hitt. Plant . vi. 7, § 5), one is sup- 
posed by SprengeL, Stackhouse, Hoyle, and others, 
to refer to the Tribulut ftrregfri *, linn., the other 
to the Faymiia Creticn ; but see Schneider's Com- 
ment. on Theophrastus I. c , and I)u Molin (Flore 
Ptefiqne Ancienne, p. 305), who identifies the trib- 
es hi* of Virgil with the Centnurea edeitrap •. Linn, 
(“star-thistle”). Celsius ( l/ieitb. ii. 128 ) ar- 
gues in favor of the Fayonia A ml non, of which 
a figure ia given in Shaw's Travels (CataL Plant 
No. 22!i); see also Forskdl, Flor. Arab. p. 88. It 
ia probable that either the Tribulus terrestris, 
which, however, is not a spiny or thorny plant, 
but has spines on the fruit, or else the C. calcitrant, 
is the plant which b more particularly intended by 
tlie word dnrdar. 


THORNS AND THISTLES 

5. Shdmlr (TOttf), almost ahray* fan 4 k m 
nection with the word tkaUM (JTIP), ocean b 

eral placet of the Hebrew test; it ia rerfcmiy ire 
dered by the LXX., x *r 

peter is, tipd. Accord tag to Aha’lfadl, old fa 

Celsius ( ffierab . iL 188), “the Sasser (y— 4 

the Arabs b a thorny tree; it b a ^periss if Side 
which does not produce fruit” No thorny pheh 
are more conspicuous in Palestine and the Btth 
lands than different kinds of Rhamnacem reek m 
Paliureu acedeateu (Christ’s Thorn), sod Z'Sjphm 
Spina Chrisli ; this biter plant b the a eht 4 tb 
Arabs, which grows abundantly in Syria aa4 IV 
estine, both in wet and dry pbces; Dr. Hucfar 
noticed a specimen nearly 40 feet high, spread.** 
as widely as a good Qmercmg ilex b Engfaod. Ifa 


I 


• Raasslqnist mast tare intended to restrict the faevre, few the 
rtnri faulty ben spokeo of entirsly to the refor of the Npotbh saoh 


other In the Am af fee I 
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THOROW 

ait after cut up, but set on fire where they grow. 
They *n cut uj> only for toe lime-kiln.” See al*o 
p. 142 for other Scriptural allusions® W. H. 

• THOROW, Ex. xiv. 16 (A. V.), in the ed. 

of 1011, the old form for “ through.” H. 

• THOROWOUT, originally in Num. xxviii. 

SB, but superseded by 44 throughout” H. 

• THOUGHT. The phrase “ to take thought ” 

a and in the A. V. (1 Sam. ix. 5; Matt. vi. 25, 27, 
SB, 31, 81, x. 19, and the parallel passages) in the 
me of “to be anxious” (Gr. /xtptf&dm). So 
often in the older English writers. A. 

THRA'CIA (Bpaxia, if). A Tliracian horse- 
bho is incidentally mentioned in 2 Macc. xii. 35, 
aptaftutly one of the body-guard of Gorgias, gover- 
nor of Idunrn under Antiochu* Epiphanes. Thrace 
at this period included the whole of the country 
within the boundary of the Strymon, the Danube, 
and the coasts of the Aegean, Propontis, and Eux- 
ine— all the region, in fact, now comprehended in 
Ualgaria and Uoumelia. lu tlie early times it was 
inhabited by a number of tr.bea, each under its 
own chief, having a name of its own and preserving 
iu own customs, although the same general charac- 
ter of ferocity and addiction to plunder prevailed 
throughout. Thucydides de grilles the limits of 
the country at the pe.iod of the Peloponnesian war, 
wlieo Sitalces king of the Odrysa;, who inhabited 
the valley of the Helms (.1/ iritza), had acquired 
a predominant power in the country, and derived 
■hat was for those days a large revenue from iL 
nu revenue, however, seems to have arisen mainly 
jut of his relations with the Greek trading commu- 
siths established on different points of hb seaboard. 
Some of the clans, even within the limits of hb do- 
nuiioQ, still retained their independence ; hut after 
the establishment of a Macedonian dyuasty under 
Ljumachus, the central authority became more pow- 
wiul; and the wan on a large scale which followed 
the death of Alexander furnished employment for 
the martial tendencies of the Thracians, who 
fond a demand for their services as mercenaries 
cmywhete. Cavalry was the arm which they 
chiefij furnished, the rich pastures of Roumelia 
■bounding in hones. From that region came the 
pester part of Sitalces’ cavalry, amounting to 
•saity 50,000. 

The only other passage, if any, containing an 
s fi n aoo to Thrace, to be found in the Bible, b 
Usn. x. 2, where — on the hypothesis that the sons 
•f Jsphet, who are enumerated, may be regarded os 
tbs eponymous representatives of different branches 
of the Japbettan family of nations — Tirnt has by 
**ne been supposed to mean Thrace; but the only 
round for thb identification is a fancied similarity 
between the two names. A stronger likeness, how- 
Mer, might be urged between the name Tins and 
that of the Tyrsi or Tyrseni, the ancestors of the 
Itafiso Etruscans, whom, on the strength of a 
best tradition, Herodotus places in Lydia in the 
“••■historical times. Strabo brings forward aev- 
«nl feed to show that, iu the early ages, Thra- 
sh* existed on the Asiatic as well as the Euro- 

E foore; but this circumstance furnishes very 
bdp towards the identification referred to. 


• * Oo the Biblical names of thorn and thistle, 
M ttstrieh* /Hr Semititcht Wort/or* 

**’*,». 86-96 (Lsips. 1544). H 


THRESHOLDS, THE 3239 

(Herodotus, L 94, w. 8 ft; Thucydides, iL 97* 
Tacitus, ArmaL iv. 36; Horst. Sot. L 6.) 

J. W. B. 

THRASE' AS (Spatrcuos ’ Thartctat). Fa* 
ther of Apollonius (1). 2 Mace. iii. 5. [Apo».- 

1XIN1US.] 

• THREAD. [Handicraft, 6; Lace.] 

THREE TAVERNS (TputTafieprai- Tret 
Tnbrrme), a station on the Appian Hoad, along 
which St. Paul travelled from Puteoli to Rome 
(Acts xxviii. 15). The distances, reckoning south- 
ward from Rome, are given as follows in the Anto- 
ni nt Itinerm'y , “to Aricit, 16 miles; to Three 
Taverns, 17 miles; to Appii Forum, 10 miles;” 
and, comparing thb with what is observed still 
along the line of rood, we have no difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that “ Three Taverns ” 
was near the modern Cittema. For details see 
the Diet, of Greek and Rent. Gtog. ii. 1226 6, 
1291 0. 

Just at this point a road came in from Antium 
on the coast. Thb we learn from what Cicero says 
of a journey from that place to bis villa at Formim 
{Att. ii. 12). There b no doubt that 44 Three Tav- 
erns ” was a frequent meeting-place of travellers. 
The point of interest as regards St. Paul is that he 
met here a group of Christians who (like a previous 
group whom be had met at Appii Forum) came 
from Rome to meet him in consequence of having 
beard of hb arrival at Puteoli. A good illustra- 
tion of thb kind of intercourse along the Appian 
Way b supplied by Joeephns (Ant xvii 12, § 1) in 
his account of the journey of the pretender Herod- 
Alexander. He landed at Puteoli (Dicsearchia) to 
gain over the Jews that were there; and “ when 
the report went about him that be was coming to 
Rome, the whol • multitude of the Jews that were 
there went out to meet him, ascribing it to Divine 
Pro* idence that be had so unexpectedly escaped.” 

J. S. H. 

THRESHING. [Agriculture, i. 43 f.] 

• THRESHING - FLOOR. [Agricul- 
ture; Ruth, Book ok.] 

THRESHOLD. 1. (See Gate.) 2. Of 
the two words so rendered in A. V., one, mipk- 
t&n* seems to mean sometimes, as the Targum 
explains it, a projecting beam or corbel, at a higher 
point than the threshold properly so called (Ex. 
ix. 3, x. 4, 18). 

THRESHOLDS, THB : iw rf 

avrayayeir • vetiibuia). Thb word, ha-A$uppi % 
appears to be inaccurately rendered in Neh. xii. 
25, though its real force has perhaps not yet been 

discovered. The 44 house of the Asuppim ” (TV'S 

D'SD^n), or simply “the Asuppim,” is men- 
tioned iu 1 Chr. xxvi. 15, 17, as a part, probably a 
gate, of the inclosure of the “ House of Jehovah,” 
i. e. the Tabernacle, as established by David — ap- 
parently at its S. W. corner. The allusion in Neo. 
xii. 25 b undoubtedly to the same place, as b 
shown not only by the identity of the name, but 
by the reference to David (ver. 24; compare 1 Chr. 
xxv. 1). Atujfpim b derived from a root signifying 


« : e&Mptmi Omen (me Oes p. 1141). 
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THRONE 


THUNDER 


** to gather ” (Geeenius, The*, p. 131), and in the 
abaence of any indication of what the “ bouse of 
the Aauppim ” was, it is variously explained by the 
lexicographers as a store -chamber (Geeenius), or a 
place of assembly (Flint. Bertheau). The LXX. 
in 1 Chr. rxvi. have oIkos 'Lcrttfuir '■ Vulg. dcmug 
geniortun concilium . On the other band the Tar- 

gum raider* the word by “ a lintel,* 1 aa if 

deriving it from F)D. 6. 

THRONE (MM). The Hebrew term nW 
applies to any elevated seat occupied by a person 
in authority, whether a high-priest (1 Sam. i. 9), a 
judge (IV cxxii. 5), or a military chief (Jer. i. 15). 
The use of a chair in a country where the usual 
postures were squatting and reclining, was at all times 
regarded as a symbol of dignity (2 K. iv. 10; Prov. 
ix. 14). In order to specify a throne in our sense 
of the term, it was necessary to add to cigge the 
notion of royalty : hence the frequent occurrence of 
such expressions as 44 the throne of the kingdom 11 



Assyrian throne or chair of state (Layard, MaeceA, 11. 

801). 

(Deut. xvii. 18; 1 K. i. 46; 2 Chr. vii. 18). The 
characteristic feature in the royal throne was its 
elevation : Solomon’s throne was approached by fix 
steps (1 K. x. 19; 2 Chr. ix. 18): and Jehovah’s 
throne is described as “ high and lifted up ’* (Is. vi. 
1). The materials and workmanship were costly: 
that of Solomon is described as a 44 throne of ivory " 
(». f. inlaid with ivory), and overlaid with pure 
gold in all parts except where the ivory was appar- 
ent. It was furnished with arms or 44 stays," after 
the manner of the Assyrian chair of state depicted 
above. The steps were also lined with pain of j 
lions, the number of them being perhaps designed 
to correspond with that of the tribes of Israel. 
As to the form of the chair, we are only infonned 
in 1 K. x. 19, that 44 the top was round behind " 
(apparently meaning either that the back was 
rounded off at the top, or that there was a cir- 
cular canopy over it): in lieu of this particular we 
are told in 2 Chr. ix. 18 that 44 there was a footstool 
of gold, fastened to the throne," but the verbal 
agreement of the descriptions in other respects leads 
to the presumption that this variation arises out of 
a corrupted text ( Then i us, Comm, in 1 K. 1. c.), a 
presumption which is farored by the fact that the 


terma and the Hophal fen ITinft 

occur nowhere ebe. Tbs king sal an his thru** m 
state occasions, as when granting andantes 1 K 
ii. 19, xxii. 10; Ksth. v. 1), receiving bmac* 1 
K. xi. 19), or administering justice il'iw. xx ». 
At such times be appeared in his roial ru‘*s .1 L 
xxiL 10; Jon. iii. 6; Acts xii. 21, The tknat 
was the symbol of supreme power and dignrtv « te 
xli. 40), mid hence was attributed to Jebuvaa boU 
in respect to his heavenly abode (IV xi. 4. on i*. 
Is. lxvi. 1 ; Acts vii. 49; Kev. iv. 2* or to baa earu.v 
abode at Jerusalem (Jer. hi. 17 *. and more pa n if 
lariy in the Temple (Jer. mi 1 J . \j i 
S imilarly 44 to ait U|<on the throne ’* imphed the ex- 
ercise of regal pow» i * xv 
2 K. x. 80; Eeth. i. 2), and "tost upon tkthwa 
of another person,' ' succession to the royal < %mr 
(1 K. i 13). In Net) 0ft. 7. the term osar a ap 
to the official residence of the go ve rn o r , whk 
peaza to have been either on or Dear to I 
wall. 

THUMMIM [Ubdc aid Tmumjum.] 

THUNDER -V7 • hi physical pate d 
view, the most noticeable feature in cousMctite ih 
thunder is the extreme rarity ..f u* «. rmc r t 
ing the summer month* m r.d*>tine uni ii* » p- 

cent countries. From the i iddle • \ ; r • tte 
middle of Septetul r it i« h.vnllv e*rr l»Anl R k - 
inson, indeed, mei tion« .in instance of th«te*r a 
the early part of M »y i Av##.»»vAf*, i 4-V . aarf 

Ruaaell in July (J . ii . but in each os 

it is stated to be a 
was selected by Sa 

the Divine diaplea urc (. ward* the luariil**: *4a 

it not wheat ham 

Lord, and he shall I thunder and nun** (1 Ste 

xii. 17). Kain in 
dinary as snow in 
rome asserts that 1 

Utter part of Jum or in July i (umm. cm ii. b 

7 ) : the same obee 
which b rarely un 

i. 72, ii. 285). Ii tbe >n aginative phtkweyfey d 

the Hebrews, thui 

Jehovah (Job xxxvii. 2, 4, 5, xL 9; CV xva. Ik 

xxix. 3-9; Is. xxx. 30, 31), who dwell hefctad tht 
thunder-cloud (Pa. Ixxxi. 7 >. Hears thuisfer a 
occasionally described in the Hebrew by the t tn 
44 voices " (Ex. ix. 23, 28; 1 Sam. xii 17 •. Rasa* 
the people in the Gospel supposed that the wrt * 
the Lord was the sound of thunder (John xu Sr 
Thunder was, to the mind of the Jew, the »r. 
of Divine power (IV xxix. 3, Ac „ and varpi: t 
( 1 Sam. ii. 10; 2 Sam. xxii. 14; IV Ixxvi. 1* b 
xxix. 6; Rev. viii. 5). It was either the s^n e 
the iuatrument of hb wrath on nuiMtvw imn mi 
| as during the plague of hail in la. xx t. 

28), at the promulgation of the law ix ux 1< . 
at the discomfiture of the Philistines d Sam. «- 
10), and when the lararbtes draondod a tng . 
Sam. xii. 17). The term thunder was transfer** 
to the war-about of a militarr leader M «» « 
25), and hence Jehovah b desmtevj mm - f r< 
hb voice to be heard " in the battle • la xxx 3 
It b abo used as a superlative exprrmam sa .’*4 
xxri. 14, where the 44 thunder of has pww " m <*>w- 
trasted with the 44 little portion," or nthrt cte 
tU wkuper that oui be beard, b Mom It 

44 thin^fr** 1 — * 1 -mg — * 

H. L R 
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THYATl'RA (Bvdrupa, rd- civibn Thyati- 
rtmmuit). A city on the Lycus, founded by Seleu- 
eos Nlcator. It was one of the many Macedonian 
colonies established in Asia Minor, in the sequel of 
the destruction of the Persian empire by Alexan- 
der. It lay to the left of the road from Pergamus 
to Sardis, on the southern incline of the water-shed 
which separates the valley of the Cains ( Bakyrt - 
ekm) from that of the llermus, on the very con- 
fines of Mysia and Ionia, so m to le sometimes 
reckoned within the one. nnri sometimes within the 
other. In earlier times it had Lome the names of 
Pebpia, Setutntmis, and Euhippia. At the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, the Macedonian 
dsment so preponderated as to give a distinctive 
character to the population ; and Strabo simply calls 
it a Macedonian colony. The original inhabitants 
Ltd probably been distributed in hamlets round 


about, when Thyatira was founded. Two of these, 
the inhabitants of which are termed Areni and 
Nagdemi, are noticed in an inscription of the Ro- 
man times. The resources of the neighboring re- 
gion may be inferred, both from tbe name Euhippia 
and from tbe magnitude of the booty which was 
carried off in a foray conducted jointly by (Cumenes 
of Pergamus and a force detached by the Roman 
admiral from Cans, during the war against Anti- 
och us During the campaign of n. c. 190, Tby- 
atira formed tbe base of the king's operations; and 
after his defeat, which took place only a few 
miles to the south of the city, it submitted, at the 
same time with its neighbor Magnesia-on- Si pylua, 
to the Romans, and was included in the territory 
made over by them to tbeir ally the Pergameue 
sovereign. 

During the continuance of the Attalic dynasty, 



Thyatira 


Thyatira scarcely appears in history; and of the 
various inscriptions which have been found on the 
ate, now called Ak flits'tr, not one unequivocally 
Wongs to earlier times than those of the Roman 
empire. The prosperity of the city seems to have 
received a new impulse under Vespasian, whose ac- 
luuntance with tbe East, previously to mounting 
tlw imperial throne, may have directed his atten- 
tion to the development of the resources of the 
Aaslic cities. A bilingual inscription, in Greek 
and Latin, Mouging to the latter part of his reign, 
•hows him to have restored the roads in the domain 
of Thyatira. From otliers, lietween this time and 
that of Caracalla, there is evidence of the existence 
of many corporate guilds in the city. Bakers, pot- 
tos, tanners, weavers, robemakers, and dyers (ol 
asfsl,) are specially mentioned. Of these last 
there is a notice in no less than three inscriptions, 
m that dyeing apparently formed an important part 
rf the industrial activity of Thyatira, os it did of 
fiat of Colorese and Lnodicea. With this guild 
(hat eao be no doubt that Lydia, the seller of pur- 
*04 


pie stuffs (wop^vpdwwAis)t from whom St. Paul 
met with so favorable a reception at Puilippi (Acts 
xvi 14), was connected. 

The principal deity of the city was Apollo, wor- 
shipped as the sun-god under the surname Tyritn- 
nas. He was no doubt introduced by the Mace- 
donian colonists, for the name is Macedonian. One 
of the three mythical kings of Macedonia, whom the 
genealogists placed before Peril iccas — the first of 
the Temenidm that Herodotus and Thucydides rec- 
ognize — is so called ; tbe other two being Cnramu 
and Cantu , manifestly impersonations of the dtief 
and the tribe. The inscriptions of iliyntira give 
Tyrimnas the titles of wpdwoKts and i wp v *dr*p 
0e6r; and a special priesthood was attached to bis 
service. A priestess of Artemis is also mentioned, 
probably the administratrix of a cult derived from 
the earlier times of the city, and similar in its 
nature to that of the Ephesian Artemis. Another 
superstition, of an extremely curious nature, which 
existed at Thyatira, seems to have been brought 
thither by some of the corrupted Jews o' the dia 
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paved tribes. A fane stood outside the walls, 
dedicated to Sambatha — the name of the sibyl 
who is sometimes called Chaldean, sometimes Jew- 
ish, sometimes Persian — in the midst of an in- 
closure designated “the Chaldean's court" (row 
XoAfa/oir wtpl&oAos)- This seems to lend an 
Illustration to the obscure passage in Rev. ii. 20, 
21 y which Grotius interprets of the wife of the 
bishop. The drawback against the commendation 
bestowed upon the angel of the Thyatiran church 
is that lie tolerates “ that woman, that Jezebel, 
who, professing herself to be a prophetess, teaches 
and deludes my servants into committing fornica- 
tion and eating things offered to idols." 'Time, 
however, is given her to repent; and this stems to 
imply a form of religion which had become con- 
dcmnable from the admixture of foreign alloy, 
iVJier than one idolatrous nb initio. Now there 
is evidence to show that in Thyatira there was a 
great amalgamation of races. IjUin inscriptions 
are frequent, indicating a considerable influx of 
Italian immigrants; and in some Greek inscriptions 
many Ijitin words are introduced. Latin and 
Greek names, too, are found accumulated on the 
same individuals, — such as Titus Antonius Alfenus 
Arignotus, and Julia Severina Stratonieis. But 
amalgamation of different races, in pagan nations, 
always went together with a syncretism of different 
religions, every relation of life having its religious 
■metion. If the sibyl Sanibatha was really a 
Jewess, lending her aid to this proceeding, and not 
discnumenanci'd by the authorities of the Judoo- 
Christian church at Thyatira, both the censure and 
its qualification become easy of explanation. 

It seems also not improbable that the imagery 
of the description in Rev. ii. 18, 6 fx** rows 
&$0aAfAOvt ainov vs tphdya w vp6s f k al oi v6S*s 
airrov bfx'noi may have been sug- 

gested by the current pagan representations of the 
tutelary deity of the city. See a parallel case at 
Smyrna. [Smyhxa.] 

Besides the cults which bare been mentioned, 
there is evidence of a deification of Rome, of Ha- 
drian, and of the imperial family. Games were 
celebrated in honor of Tyrimnas, of Hercules, and 
of the reigning emperor. On the coins before the 
imperial times, the heads of Bacchus, of Athene, 
and of Cybele, are also found : but the inscriptions 
only indicate a cult of the last of these. 

(Strabo, xiii. c. 4; Pliny, //. N. v. 81; Liv. 
xxxvii. 8, 21, 44; Polybius, xvi. 1, xxxii. 25; Steph- 
an us Byzant. sub v. Bodrupa; Boeckh, InscripL 
Grose. Tbyatir., especially Nos. 3-184-3499; Suidas, 
*. Allian, lor. Hist. xii. 35; Clinton, 

F. //. ii. 221; Hoffmann, GrUchenland, ii. 1714.) 

J. W. B. 

THYINE WOOD ((vAor vow' Uf/num 
tkyinum) occurs once only, namely, in Rev. xviii. 
12, where the margin has “ sweet" (wood). It b 
mentioned as one of the valuable articles of com- 
merce that should be found no more in Babylon 
(Rome), whose fall is here predicted by St- John. 
There can be little doubt that the wood here spoken 
si b that of the Thuya articulfta , DesfonL, the 
Ctiilitris qwuiricolcit of present tioUnbts. Thb 
tree was much prized by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, on account of the beauty of its wood for 
various ornamental purposes. It is the dvtla of 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant, iii 4, §§ 2, 6); the 
# fcror (t’Aov of Dioscorides (i. 21). By the Ro- 
mans the tree was called citrus , the wood dtnsm. 
It b a native of Uarbary, and grows to the height 


ofl5 to 25 feet Pliny (ft. N. xffl. IS,*?*** 
the citrus U found abundantly in Manrit— b He 
speaks of a mania amongst hia tinintn— he 
tables made of its wood; and tefls ns flat e*o 
the Roman ladies were upbraided by iter tw b -4 
for their extravagance in pearh. they nrteriar r ym 
them their excessive fondness for la. 1 in oa*W 4 
this wood. Fabulous prices were ghee fcr la i* 
snd other ornamental furniture made of ritrus s*«d 
(see Pliny, L c.). The Greek and Room nrnten 
frequently allude to thb wood. See s ntrader d 
references in Celsius, fficrob. ii. 25. Tu* r»4 of 


T 


r ■ j 

rvj 


re 


Thuya rntiadrnm. 

the mosque at Cordova, built in tbs 9th snt. b 
of “thyine wood " (Loudon's A i h o r e t mm . b. S4C3. 
Lady Calleott says the wood b dark nut lawn, 
close grained, and very fragrant-* The fans 
known by the name of Sandarach b tbs pr*£ao 
of thb tree, which belongs to the r i fm trfrs 
( Cupreuinta), of the uai. order (\oifrrar. 

w. a 

TIBEYIIAS (Ti fields: Tit*rl*s\ m dtj a 
the time of Christ, on the Sea of l^aEks; Art 
mentioned in the New Testanient ■ John «t 1, A 
xxi. 1), and then by Josephus <.4*L rriu. BrL 
Jud. ii. 9, $ 1 ), wbo states that it waa bJt H 
Herod Antipas, and was named by tin. in koar 
of the emperor Til>erius. It was prtdnU* a new 
town, snd not a restored or enlarged oat mtrei ; . 
for 44 Rakk&th " (Josh. xix. 35', which is saaf m 
the Talmud to hare occupied the maw panto, 
lay in the trile of Xaphuli »if we boos na As 
boundaries as indicated by the dearest psopa. 
whereas Til*erias appears to have been wxfcza As 
limits of Zebulun (Matt. iv. 13'. See Wat 
Realic. ii. 619. Tbe sama remark ma« Va ools 
respecting Jerome's statement, that Ttlrraa se 
ceeded to tbe place of the earlier < biinrrrlh ; (ha> 
mastievn , sub voce); for thb ktter b*wa, an muf 


« n It Is highly halomfat and afartfoaaa tk 
do doubt, preventing tha msagaa of tame mm 
tba ingaa oca of the air ” (LoahaS OS I a > 
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b» ugaed from the nano itself, must have been 
farther north than the site of Tiberias. 'Hie 
tenacity with which its Roman name has adhered 
to the spot (see infra) indicates the same fact; for, 
generally speaking, foreign names in the East ap- 
plied to towns previously known under names de- 
nied from the native dialect, as e. g. Epiphania for 
Ham math (Josh. xix. 35), Palmyra for Tadmor 
(2 Ghr. viiL 4), PtolemaU for Akko (Acts xxi'. 7), 
lost their foothold as soon as the foreign power 
pasmd away which had imposed them, and gave 
place sgain to the original appellations. Tiberias 
was the capital of Galilee from the time of its 
origin until the reign of Herod Agrippa II., who 
changed the seat of power back again to Sepphoris, 
where it had been before the founding of the new 
dty. Many of the inhabitants were Greeks and 
Homans, and foreign customs prevailed there to 
Rich su extent as to give offense to the stricter 
Jews. [Herodiax*.] Herod, the fouuder of 


TUierias, had passed most of his early life in Italy, 
;u>d had brought with him thence a taste for the 
amusements and magnificent buildings, with whioi 
he had been familiar in that country. He built a 
stadium there, like that in which the Roman youth 
trained themselves for feats of rivalry and war. 
He erected a palace, which be adorned with figures 
of animals, “ contrary,” as Josephus says ( Vit. {■§ 
12, 13, 64), u to the law of our countrymen.” 
The place was so much the less attractive to the 
Jews, because, as the same authority states (AnL 
xviii. 2, § 3), it stood on the site of an ancient 
burial-ground, and was viewed, therefore, by the 
more scrupulous among them almost as a polluted 
and forbidden locality. Coins of the city of Tibe- 
rias are still extant, which are referred to the times 
of Tiberias, Tngan, and Hadrian. 

The ancient name has survived in that of the 
modem Tubarieh , which occupies unquestionably 
the original site, except that it is confined to n:.r 



Town and Lake of Tiberias from the Southwest. 


rower limits than those of the original city. Near 
Ttbarieh, ml tout a mile further south along the 
•bore are the celebrated warm baths, which the 
Homan naturalists (Plin. Hitt. \nf. v. 15) reck- 
oned among the greatest known curiosities of the 
wnrld. [Hammatii.] The intermediate space be- 
tween these baths and the town alounds with the 
tracts of ruins, such as the foundations of walls, 
heaps of stone, blocks of granite, and the like; 
and it cannot !*e doubted, therefore, that the an- 
cient Tiberias occupied also this ground, and wus 
stoch more extensive than its modern successor. 
Prom such indications, and from the explicit testi- 
mony of Josephus, who says (A«f. xviii. 2, § 3) 
that Tiberias was near Amtnnus (’Aauaot/r), or the 
Warm Baths, there can 1* no uncertainty respect- 
ing the identification of the site of this important 
city. It stood anciently os now, on the western 
•hoe, about two thirds of the way l>etween the 


northern and southern end of tile Sea of Galilee. 
T here is a margin or strip of land there between 
the water and the steep hills (which elsewhere in 
that quarter come down so boldly to the edge ol 
the lake), about two miles long and a quarter of a 
mile broad. The tract in question is somewhat 
undulating, hut approximates to the character of a 
plain. Tifxirieli, the modern town, occupies the 
northern end of this parallelogram, and the Warm 
Baths the southern extremity; so that the more 
extended city of the Roman age must have covered 
all, or nearly all of the pecjliar ground whoos 
limits are thus clearly defined. (See Robinson s 
BibL Ret. ii. 380; and Porter’s I'antlbtxtk , ii. 421.) 
The present Tubarieh has a rectangular form, is 
guarded hy a strong wall on the land side, but is 
left entirely open towards the sea. 11 A few palm- 
trees still remnin as witnesses of the luxuriant 
vegetation which once adorned this garden of the 


* • Mr. MacGregor, who w:u> ten days In his boat 

• the lake of Galilee, reports an interesting discovery 

• the — s i d e of the town of Tiberias. He observed 

• leag wall of stones, Just above the surface of the 
••ter, 300 or 400 yards in extent, three courses of Uaem 


let th» 


r at one and, and ouiy two of Cham at ! Fund t eh. Hi. p. 101 f 


the other. It was evident that it had "all bodily 
sunk; the whole town of Tiberias had lowered to- 
wards the south.” He ascribes this sinking to the 
great earthquake which took place In 1887 (see the 
art. abcTe). See Report of the PakMine Esplorothm 
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Promised Land, but they are greatly inferior in bloody trophy forwarded to the Implacable flcvwdhf 
•fee and beauty to those seen in Kgypt The at the palace where the usually reaided. Cum* 
oleander grows here profusely, almost rivaling that (Johannes der Tttufer mi Gefdntjnim, p. 47, Ae.) 
dower so much admired as found on the neighbor- suggests that John, instead of Iwing kept aO the 
ing plain of GennetarH. The people, as of old, time in the same castle, may have been confined ia 
draw their subsistence in part from the adjacent different places, at different times. [Maoii wu a 
lake. The spectator from his position here com- Amer. ed.] The three passages already n >n«l 
mends a view of almost the entire expanse of the to are the only ones in the New Testament vhe* 
sea, except the southern part, which is cut ofT by mention Tiberias by name, namely, John vi 1, 
a slight projection of the coast. The precipices and xxi. 1 (in both instances designating the lake 
un the opposite tide appear almost to overhang the on which the town was situated i, and John «i 
water, but on being approached are found to sbuul 23, where boats are said to liare come from 
back at some distance, so as to allow travellers to liberias near to the place at which Jesns bad 
pass between them and the water. 'Che lofty Her- supplied miraculously the wants of tiie mutntude. 
mon, the modem Jebel es/t-Sheikh, with its glisten- Thus the lake in the time of ( hrist, an«-ng Ha 
ing snoa -heaps, forms a conspicuous object of the other appellations, bore also that of the pniw~ir*J 
Undvcape in the northeast. Many rock-tombs ex- city in the neighborhood ; and in like n *m«r. 
tst in the sides of the hills, behind the town, some at the present day, Bohr Tihorieh, “ Sea of Ifi- 
of them no doubt of great antiquity, and con- barfeh," is almost the only name under winch it 
•iructed in the best style of such monuments. The is known among the inhabitants of the coontry. 
dimate here in the warm season is very hot and Tiberias has ao interesting history, apart from ih 
unhealthy; but most of the tropica] fruits, as in strictly Biblical aasociatioiis. It bore a o-f^pcu- 
other parts of the valley of the Jordan, become ous part in the wars between the Jews and the Ifo- 
ripe very early, and, with industry, might be culti- mans. The Sanhedrim, subsequently to the tali a t 
rated in great abundance and perfection. I"he Jerusalem, after a temporary sojourn at Jar u. is and 
article on Gkxnksakkt [vol. i. p. 8;»oJ should be Sepphoris, became fixed there nbuut the n,i.’<iW 
read in this connection, since it is the relation of the 2d century. Celebrated eebooU of Je«u»h trara- 
Tiberias to the surrounding region and the lake, ing flourished there through a success .©n of am ml 
which gave to it its chief ini|M>rtance in the first centuries. The Mishna was compiled at ibis pUcw 
Christian age. The place is four nod a half hours by the great Kabbi Judah llakkudesh < \ i» 
from Nazareth, one hour from Mejdel, prol«nbly | llie Maaorah, or body of traditions, wh.< h trans- 
the ancient MagdaU, and thirteen hours, by the! mitted the readings of tl« llelrew text of the l»»l 
shortest route, from Btinuts or Cjesarea Tliilippi. | Testament, and preserved by iitcaris of the vo**J 

It is remarka I le tliat the Gospels give us no j si stem the pronunciation of the Hebrew, nugir ated 
inromiation that the Saviour, who spent so much | in a great measure at lileria*. 1 be pU/vr famed, 
of bis pul.be life in Galilee, ever visited Tiberias, under Constantine, into the power of tbc < br^iiar*: 
The surer meaning of tiie expression, “He went and during the jieriod of the < rmudrs was lust ard 
awav l-evond the sea of Galilee of Tiberias ” in I won n*|**atedly by ibe different coml at st.u. \rr? 
Jobn \i. 1 (wipar rrjt fittAdotrrjt rfji TaAiA alas 1 that time it has leen |Os*r«sed suomsivrly by I e- 
f?l$ T»3*f>ia5oi not that Jesus rml«rkcd from siaus, Arabs, and Turks; ai.d contain* tn>w. ur-^rr 
Til»enas, but, as Meyer remarks, that He crossed the Turkish rule, a mixed pupulilH*i <4 Mo* 
from the west aide of tiie ftnh!>"n seo of 7 ibrri's\ medans, Jews, and < bristiaut, various!* nima'A: 
to the up|s.%ite side. A reason has been assigned at from two to four thousand. Ibe Jews 
for this singular fact, which mayor may not ac- | lute, perhaps, one fourth of the entire r.u- •«* 
Count lor it. As Herod, the murderer of John the They regard Til erias as one of the four b. h itarao 
Baptist, resided most of the time in this city, the (Jerusalem, Hel ron, J^afed, are the cairrs . t » 
Htviuiir nun have kept purposely avrav from it, on which, as they say, prayer must be otferrd sin. a 
account of the sanguinary and artful (laike xiii. ceasing, or the world would fall lmck ui%L»t uis 
32) character of that ruker. It b certain, from chaos. One of their singular opinions m that the 
Lake xxiii 8, that though Herod had beard of the Messiah when He appesrs will emerge (row tkw 
feme of Christ, he never snw Him in person until waters of the lake, and, landing at i ilwrtaa, p ws c mA 
they met at Jerusalem, and never witnessed any of to Safed, and there establish his throe* mi th* 
his miracles. It is possible that the character of highest summit in Galilee. In addi(K«i to tk* 
the place, so much like that of a Homan colony. Language of the particular country, as Tour*!, lj*r 
may lisve been a reason why He who was sent to ; many. >|«in, from which they or thru tax* mra cm 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, performed to i grain I, most of the Jews here speak aW th* Hat- 
little Lslnr in its vicinity. The liead of the lake, | binic Hebrew, and modem Aratoc • IHcy ncr •.* 
and esjecially the plain of Gennesaret, where tiie a quarter in the middle of the town, sdjarrr t I* L*r 

tpul.it ion was more dense and so tlx>n>nghly Jew- ! lake; juat north of which, near the shore. is a 
asii, formed the central |<omt of his Gnblran min I Jilin convent and church, occupied bv a fc^ar* 
isiry. 1 he fntst of Herod and Ins courtiers, lieforr | Italian monk. 1 1 1 arias suffered leml Ji fn-n Lae 
whom the daughter of llrrodiaa danced, nntl in ; great earthquake in 18-17, and lias no* yet 
fulfillment of the tetrarclfs ra»h oolh demanded by any means from the effects of thst disaster l» 
the brad of the daunt leas reformer, was ln-ld in all 18o2, the writer of litis article .Uirr ire • rte-r* 
probabibtv at 1 ibenaa, the capital of tiie province. I rejiort l*it litlle imjiroveoicnt ) rude into th* ot* 
If, as Josephus mentions (Ant. xviii. ft, $ 2), the over the dilapidated walls; In other partied them 
Baptist was imprisoned at the time in the castle not overthrown, rent* wetw vim Ur fnan top to 
of Mach.vni* lev ond the Jordan, the order for his laittom, and some of the towers looked as U they 
execution could have been sent thither, and the had been sliattcred by battmugranm Il m e^> 

• • Probably la no ptor* In tbs world Is the lie- toot as a* Tiberias (Bee Tshls r , XtoakMa mm mmm >«w 
In* spokes as e ssrosrwlar Isopafi lo nab so ex * 1 s mirm, p Vi ) V 
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pned that at leut terra hundred of the inhabit- 
uti were destroyed at that time. 'I*bit earthquake 
sen severe and destructive in other parts of Galilee. 
It ns a similar calamity tio doubt, such as bod 
left a strong impression on the minds of the people, 
to which Amos refers, at the beginning of his 
prophecy, as forming a well-known epoch from 
which other events were reckoned. There is a 
place of interment near Tiberias, in which a distin- 
gnuhed Rabbi is said to be buried with 14,000 of 
his disciples around him. The grave of the Ara- 
bian philosopher Lokman, as Burckhardt states, 
was pointed out here in the 14th century. Rau- 
iner's PLUtiwi (p. 125) mentions some of the 
ingoing facts, and others of a kindred nature. 
The later fortunes of the place are sketched some- 
what at length in Dr. Robinson’s biblical Re- 
searches, iii. 267-274 (ed. 1841). It is unnecessary 
to specify other works, as Tiberias lies in the ordi- 
nary route of travellers in the East, and will be 
found noticed more or lees fully in most of the 
books of any completeness in this department of 
authorship. 

Professor Stanley, in his Notice t of tome Local- 
a ties, etc. (p. 194), has added a few charming 
touches to the admirable description already given 
in his Si*, and PaL (308-82). H. 13. H. 

TIBET* I AS, THE SEA OP (4 edXeuraa 
rqsTt fitotdBos- mare Tiberiadit). This term is 
fond only in John xxi. 1, the other passage in 
which it occurs in the A. V. {ibvl. vi. 1) being, if 
the original is accurately rendered, »• the sea of 
Galilee, of Tiberias.” St John probably uses the 
seme as more familiar to non-residents in Palestine 
than the indigenous name of the “ sea of Galilee,” 
or ** sea of Geimesaret.” actuated no doubt by the 
asms motive which has induced him so constantly 
to translate the Hebrew names and terms which 
he uses (such as Rabbi, Rabboni, Messias, Cephas, 
Sfloam, etc.) into the language of the Gentiles. 
[GnxESAHirr, Ska op.] G. 

TIBE'RIUS (Ti&dpioi: in full, Tiberius Clau- 
dios Nero), the second Roman emperor, successor 
of Augustus, who began to reign A. D. 14, and 
idgned until a. d. 37. He was tbe son of Tibe- 
rins Claudius Nero and Livia, and hence a stepson 
of Aogustus. He was bom at Rome on the lGth 
of November, n. C. 45. He became emperor in his 
fifty-fifth year, after having distinguished himself ms 
a commander in various wars, and having evinced 
talents of a high order as an orator, and an admin- 
istrator of civil affairs. His military exploits and 
those of Drusus, his brother, were sung by Horace 
(Ginn. iv. 4, 14). He even gained the reputation 
of prawning tbe sterner virtues of the Romm char- 
acter, and was regarded as entirely worthy of the 
imperial honors to which his birth and supposed 
personal merits at length opened the way. Yet on 
bong raised to the supreme power, lie suddenly 
became, or showed himself to be, a very different 
■an. His subsequent life was one of inactivity, 
doth, and self-indulgence. He was despotic in bis 
pvernment, cruel and vindictive in his disposition. 
He gave up tbe affiur* of tbe ttate to tbe vilest 
fercritrs, while be himself wallowed in the very 
keeod of all that was low and debasing. The only 
prffistion of his monstrous crimes and vices which 
■a be offead is, that bis disgust of life, occasioned 
by bis early domestic troubles, may hove driven him 
st lvt to despair and insanity. Titwriu* died at 
the age of seventy eight, alter a reign of tweoly- 
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three years. The ancient writers who supply roost 
of our knowledge respecting him are Suetonius 
Tacitus (who describes his character as one of 
studied dissimulation and hypoc- 
risy from the beginning), Aimal 
i.— vi. ; Veil. Paterc. L. ii. 94, 

Ac-; and Dion Cass, xlvi.-xlviii. j 
Tbe article in the Diet of 'Or. \ 
and Rom. Riog. (vol. iii. pp. 

1117-1127) furnishes a copious 

outline of the principal events in n . 
hi* life, and lioltb him up in bis C# ‘“ <* TIb » ri " 
true light as deserving the scorn and abhorrence 
of men. For an extended sketch of the character 
and administration of Tiberius, tbe reader is referred 
to Merivale’s History of the Romany iv. 170 ff., and 
v. 1 ff. (N. Y., 1865). It is claimed for Tiberius 
that the Jews in Palestine suffered much less during 
hit reign from tbe violence and rapacity of tbe Ro- 
man governors, than during the reign of other em- 
perors. He changed the rulers there only twice, 
alleging that “ the governor w ho anticipates but a 
short harvest, makes the most of his term, and ex- 
torts as much as he is able in tbe shortest possible 
period ” (Milmau's Hitt of the Jetcs, ii. 126). 

Tbe city of Tibkrias took its name from thie 
emperor. It will be seen that the Saviour’s public 
life, and some of the introductory events of the 
apostolic age, must have fallen within tbe limits of 
his administration. The memorable passage in 
Tacitus ( AnnaL xv. 44) respecting tbe origin of 
the Christian sect, places tbe crucifixion of the Re- 
deemer under Tiberius: “ Ergo aboleudo rumori 
(that of bis having set fire to Rome) Nero subdidit 
reos, et qusesitUsimis porais aflecit, quos per flagitia 
invisos vulgus Christianos appellabai. Auctor nom- 
inis ejus Christ us Tiberio imperitante per procura- 
torem Pontium Pilatum supplicio offectua erat” 
'Hie martyrdom of Stephen belongs in all proba- 
bility to the lost year, or last but one of this reign. 
In Luke iii. 1, he is termed Tilierius Caesar; John 
the Baptist, it is there said, began his ministry in 
tbe fifteenth year of his reign (fiytporla)- Thie 
chronological notation is an important one in deter- 
mining tho year of Christ's birth and entrance on 
his public work [Jesus Christ, vol. ii. p 1383]. 
Augustus admitted Tiberius to a share in the em- 
pire two or three yean before his own death; and 
it is a question, therefore, whether the fifteenth 
year of which Luke speaks, should be reckoned from 
the time of the copartnership, or front that when 
Tiberius legan to reign alone. Tbe former is tbe 
computation more generally adopted; but the data 
which relate to this point in the chronology of the 
Saviour's life, may be reconciled easily with the one 
view or tbe other. Some discussion, more or less 
extended, in reference to this inquiry will be found 
in KraffVs Chronologic , p. 66; Sepp's Leben Chntd, 
i. 1, Ac. ; Friedlieb’s Leben Jetu Chritti , p. 47, Ac. ; 
Ebrard's Kintik, p. 184; Tischendorf’s Synopsis, 
xvi.; Greewell's Disse)iations , i. 834; Robinson's 
Harmony of the Gospels, p. 181; Ellicott’s Lift 
of Christ, p. 106, note, Amer. ed. ; Andrews's 
Life of ottr fjord, p. 24 ff.; and Wieeeler’s Bei- 
trdqe tur richtigen Wurdiguttg der LrangeUen 
(1869), p. 177 ff. H. B. H. 

TIB'HATH (nn?t0 [eiteiittK, fcwi, Flint] : 
Mara#.#; V»U FA Mrra/fciX**' Alex. Mar*- 
$($:] Thebath), a city of Hadadezer, king of Zo- 
bah (1 Cbr. xviii. 8), which in 2 Sam. viii. 8 S 
called Betah, probably by an accidental transpnsi- 
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Cion of the first two letters. Its exact position is 
unknown, but if Aram-Zobah is the country be- 
tween the Kupbmtes and Coelesyris feee Stria], 
ws must look for Tibhath on the eastern skirts of 
the Anti- Li ban us, or of its continuation, the Jtbtl 
Skahthabu and the Jebrl RUha. G. R. 

TIB'NI ( N 3^in [» HteUitjrrU, Fiirst]: Bafivi 
[VaL -r«i] : Thebni). After Zimri had burnt 
himself in his palace, there was a division in the 
northern kingdom, half of the people following 
Tibni the son of Ginath, and half following Oniri 
(1 K. xvi. 21, 22). Oniri was the choice of the 
army. Tibni was probably put forward by the 
people of Tirzali, which was then besieged by Oniri 
and his host. The struggle Iwtween the contend- 
ing factions lasted four year* (comp. 1 K. xvi. 15. 
23 ); but the only record of it is given in the few 
words of the historian : “ The people that followed 
Omri prevailed against the people that followed 
Tibni the son of Ginath ; so Tibni died, and Omri 
reigned.'* The LXX. add that Tibni was bravely 
seconded by his brother .lomro, for they tell us, in : 
a claim which F.wald pronounces to l«e undoubt- 
edlv genuine, *• and Tbanini and Joram his brother 
died at that time; and Auibri reigned after Tliam- 
n L" W. A. W. 

TI'DAL [iplernfm', rtmotcm, Fiirst] : 

0a/rydA: [Alex. 80X70, SaXyaX :] Thmfat) is 
mentioned only in Gen. xiv. 1, 9. He there ap- 
pears among the king* confederated with, and sub- 
ordinate to, Chedorhomer, the sovereign of FJam, 
who leads two expert it ions from the country al*out 
the mouth of the Tigris into Syria. The name, 
Tidal, is certainly an incorrect representation of the 
original. If the present Hebrew text is accepted, j 
the king was called Tt<it nl ; while, if the Septua- 
gint more nearly represents the original,'* his name I 
was Thar/ml, or perhaj* Thur</nt. This U*t ren- | 
dering is prol*ably to Ire preferred, as the name is I 
then a significant one in the early Hnmitic dialect 
of the lower ligrisainl L u pi 1 rates country — Thur- 
gnl being “ the great chief " — AwnAsi/i 6 n*ya% 
irozmvbi) of the Persians. Tbargal is 

called •• king of natwru" (S'13 by which 

it is reasonable to understand that be was a chief 
over various nomadic triles to whom no special 
tract of country could be assigned, since at differ- 
ent times of the i ear they inhabited different portions 
of l/iwer M esof Milan tia. Iliis is the case with the 
Aral* of these |arts at the present day. Thargal, 
however, should from his name hate been a Tura- 
nian. G. K. 

TIG'I.ATH-PILE'SER 

[•re below] : BaA-yadtsAAsurdp; [Vat. also AAya&- 
+*AKturap, BoA-yaA^r A Aacrop ; Alex AykaB ♦aA- 
Kmaap \ Tt>* «,/ tih-l'h ). In 1 ( hr. v. 2t», 
ami again 111 2 < hr. xxmi. 20, the name ol this 

king is written « Tilgatb-|»ilne- 

•er; ” but in this form there is a double corruption. 
The natiie word reads aa »/-/## m, for 

• Th# LXX. •vkkntly road for 

end therefor* wrots %+pykx, ropreeeoliax tbs 5 br » 
v* Tbs A Is*. Codex, bnwerer. ba* SSAATA. which 
Mlgfnauj was doubt ^as WAATA, agreeing so fcr with 
tbs piss so t Hebrew lest 

* • A more accurate translation of Is Is. 1, and 
hm la harmony with the coutsxt la ; " Us lightly 
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which the TigUth.pil-eeer of 2 Kings is a ft* 
equivalent The signification of the >»*— e is earns 
what doubtful M. Oppert renders if, - A 6 mA 
[sit] filio Zodiac i," and explains ** the soa sf tk 
Zrnliac ” as Nin, or Hercules (Rxptdititm Seif 
?h ii. 352). 

Tiglath-Pileser is tl»e second Assyrian king wws- 
tioned in Scripture as having come into a* Tart 
with the Israelite*, lie attacked Samaria in th* 
reign of Pekah, on what ground we are ijot h*i, 
but probably because Pekah withheld hi« tr.mtr. 
and, haring entered his territories, *• t'*4 aid 
Abel-betb maachah, and Jnnuah, and KrWi, aw4 
Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, and afl the d 
Naphtali, and carried tliem cn|diie to Aatrj ” 
(2 K. xv. 29): thus “ lightli afflicting the* k*d 
of Zebulun and the Lind of Naphlah * * I*, ii 1 .» 
the most nortliern, and so the iimwI n|<*oJ purins 
of the country. Hie date of this iio^.o cat.net 
at present be fixed; but it w»*, a|>parentjv, easi 
years afterwards that Tight! h- Pi Iroer made a momd 
expedition into these parts, which had more im- 
portant results than his former one. It apewan 
that, after the date of his fir»t ei[wri»ti..ti, a ckm 
league was formed between Rezin, king of S'ra, 
and Pekah, having for its sjwcud object the fan-. L 
iation of .lud«a, and intended to further generally 
the interests of the two allies. At first growl tar- 
cesses were gained by IVk.ib and his ctmtrArrm 
(2 K. xv. 37 ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 6-8 ; but. on thew 
proceeding to attack Jerusalem itarlf, and to tbnafrw 
Aha*, who was then king, with depoaitsoe from km 
throne, which thev were alout to giv# to a pro- 
tender, “ the son of IVctl ” < H. vii. 6 1, the Jr* mm 
monarch applied to A«iria f« r a«* ; stanrw. and I g 
lath-Pilevr, consenting to aid him, again appeared 
at tlie bead of an army in these regions, lie fast 
marc lied, naturally, againat lhtmaama, wb^b |» 
took (2 K xvi. 9), razing it farrowing to Is •«« 
statement) to the ground, and killing hVxm tim 
tbunasoene monarch. After thi-, prot.iblj. be 
ceeded to chaatise Pekah, *li«ar country lw 
[on the northeast, where it bordered ppin - > rm 
jof 1 hiinas4*ii4.‘’ Here he merran tl»e wi>*>ie 1 
to the east of lonl.m. no longer ‘•hgbth aflt, tjrg " 
'Samaria, but iijuring l»er far 
l»i the way of the mm. in tiahlee of tl*e Gro ulro ** 
(U ix. 1), carr'ing into rapt<\iti ••the Pr-j'w- 
the ( indites, and the half tritie of *\lanas*eh ’ 1* Iw 

v. 2d', who I i»d pmioudv held (hi* n^jntn. and 
pluing them in I’pjM-r MeM.jM.isnra fr.^n Hsrrm 
to aUnit Nisihi* 1 I hu« tl«* m-dt of Us 

exjwdition was the al^rptinn of tlie kmgd d 
Hainascus, and of an in j-.rtajit pi rtt.-n of 'w.mar*. 

I into the A««vrian empire; and it further 
| the kingdom of .Itnhtli into the coi.d,tto«i a cj«sw 
tnbntan and laual of the AMirian nw risrrA 

llefore tvtnrning into hia own kml, 1 >gfa*tV- 
Pilever had an intrniew with A has at I In m as 
12 K xii. 1<M Here dotibtlcM «u arttwd tk 
amount of tribute which Jn.la-a wm It MS- 
nuall v ; and it may l<e ■n*|e*'ted tl it here Um « 
was explained U» Ainu hi Ins sarerwin that s row 

esteem*! the land of Zebuluo and the hand <4 -»g, 

but afterward will Mjchaot Imnor.' etr la r*w kro 
It It especial I ' appropriate aa undrratofld orf ite raw 
denre and public aunUtri of Christ In that 
region. Interpreter* generally awMbhawe 
llenfstenberir, and Alexander oa Is vtU V isspsa 
this as the primary r sfc r wo t s. 9 A. 
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tmm deference to the Assyrian gods was due on the 
part of all tributaries, who were usually required to 
•* ip in their capital “ the Laws of Asshur," or 
4 altars to the Great Gods'* [see voL i. p. 190 a]. 
Tbs M alter '* which Abaz “ saw at Damascus,** 
•od of which he sent tlie pattern to Uryah the 
prisit (2 K. xvi. 10, 11), was probably such a badge 
of subjection. 

This is all that Scripture tells us of Tiglath- 
PBeser. He appears to have succeeded Pul, and to 
base been succeeded by Shalmaneser; to hare been 
contemporary with Reziti, Pekah, and Ahaz; and 
tteroforo to have ruled Assyria during the latter 
half of the eighth century before our era. From 
bis own inscriptions we learn that bis reign lasted 
et east seventeen years; that, besides warring in 
Syria and Samaria, he attacked Babylonia, Media, 
Armenia, and the independent tribes in the upper 
region* of Mesopotamia, thus, like the other great 
Assyrian monarch*, warring along the whole fron- 
tier of the empire; and finally, that he waa (prob- 
s!4y) not a legitimate prince, but so usurper and 
t at founder of a dynasty. This last fact is gathered 
from the circumstance that, whereas the Assyrian 
kings generally glory in their ancestry, Tiglath- 
1 timer omits all mention of his, not even recording 
his fother*s name upon his monuments. It accords 
ismmkahly with the statements of Berosus (in 
Emsh. Citron. Con. i. 4) and Herodotus (i. 95), 
that about this time, i. e. in the latter half of the 
eighth century n. c., there was a change of dynasty 
is Assyria, the old fondly, which had ruled for 520 
(526) years, being superseded by another not long 
before the accession of Sennacherib. The authority 
of these two writers, combined with the monumental 
indications, justifies us in concluding that the 
tuunder of tlie Lower Dynasty or Empire, the first 
monarch of the New Kingdom, was the Tiglath- 
Ptteser of Scripture, whose date must certainly be 
«4oot this time, and whose monuments show him 
to bare been a self-raised sovereign. 'Hie exact 
date of the change cannot be positively fixed ; but 
it is pndmUtf marked by the era of Kabonaasar in 
Babylon, which synchronizes with B. c. 747. Ac- 
cording to this view, Tiglath-Pileser reigned cer- 
tainly from b. c. 747 to b. c. 730, and possibly a 
lew years longer, being succeeded by Shalmaneser 
at least as early as b. c. 725.° [Shalmaneskk.] 

The circumstances under which Tiglath-Pileser 
obtained the crown have not come down to us from 
toy good authority ; but there is a tradition on the 
subject which seems to deserve mention. Alexander 
Palyhistor, the friend of Sylla, who had access to 
the writings of Berosus, related that the first Ae- 
•jrao dynasty continued from Ninus, its founder, 
to s certain Belefis (Pul), and that he was suc- 
ceeded by Beletaras, a man of low rank, a mere 
vms-dreoser (+vrmtpy4s), who had the charge of 
the gardens attached to the royal palace. Beletaras, 
hs raid, having acquired the sovereignty in an ex- 
traordinary way, fixed it in his own family, in which 
it eontiaard to the time of the destruction of Nin- 
eveh (Fr. fluL Gr. iii. 210). It can scarcely be 
doubted that Belgians here is intended to represent 
Tifktb-Pileser, Bd£tar being in fact another mode 
of tfpnissiiig PaUtsira or PnUi-tdr 

(Oppevt), which the Hebrews represented by Pileeer. 
Whether there is any truth in the tradition may 

• la tho Assyrian Chroootogtcal Canon, of which 
them am four copies In the British Museum, all more 
•r tea ftagaaostary, the rsign of Tlgtath-PUeasr seems 
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perhaps be doubted. It bean too near a resem- 
blance to the oriental stories of Cyrus, Gygea, 
Amasis, and others, to have in itself much claim 
to our acceptance. On the other hand, it har- 
monizes with the remarkable fact — unparalleled in 
the rest of the Assyrian records — that Tiglath- 
Pileser is absolutely silent on the subject of hit 
ancestry, neither mentioning his father’s name, nor 
making any allusion whatever to his birth, descent, 
or parentage. 

Tiglath-Pileser's wars do not, generally, appear • 
to have been of much importance. In Bab} Ionia 
he took Sippara (Sephanraiin), and several places 
of lest note in the northern portion of the country ; 
but be does not seem to have penetrated far, or 
to have come Into contact with Nabouassor, who 
reigned from b. c. 747 to b. c. 733 at Babylon. 

In Media, Armenia, and Upper Mesopotamia, hs 
obtained certain successes, but made no permanent 
conquests. It was on his western frontier only that 
his victories advanced the limits of the empire. 
1*he destruction of Damascus, the absorption of 
Syria, and the extension of Assyrian influence over 
Judea, are the chief events of Tiglath-Pileser'a. 
reign, which seems to have bad fewer external 
triumphs than those of most Assyrian monarch*. 
Prolobly his usurpation was not endured quite 
patiently, and domestic troubles or dangers acted 
as a check upon his expeditious against foreign 
countries. 

No palace or great building can be ascribed to 
| this king. His slabs, which are tolerably numerous, 
show that he must have built or adorned a residence 
at Calah (Nimrud) % where they were found; but, 
as they were not discovered in situ, we cannot say 
anytbiug of the edifice to which they originally be- 
longed. They bear marks of wanton defacement; 
and it is plain that the later kings purposely injured 
them ; for not only is the writing ofteu erased, but 
the slab# have been torn down, broken, and used 
as building materials by Esar-baddon in the great 
palace which he erected at Calah, the southern 
capital [sec vol. i. p. 761 a]. The dynasty of Sargoo 
was hostile to the first two princes of the Lower 
Kingdom, and the result of their hostility is that 
we have far less monumental knowledge of Shal • 
maneser and Tiglath-Pileser than of various kings 
of the Upper Empire. G. R. 

TI'GRIS (Tlypis [see below]: Tygris, Tigris) 
is used by the LXX. as the Greek equivalent of the 

Hebrew Biddtktl ; and occurs also in 

several of the apocryphal books, as in Tobit (vi. 1), 
Judith (i. 6), and Ecdexiasticus (xxiv. 25). The 
meaning, and various forms, of the word have been 
considered under Hiddekel. It only remains, 
therefore, in the present article, to describe tlie 
course and character of the stream. 

The Tigris, like the Euphrates, rises from two 
principal sources. The most distant, and therefore 
the true, source is the western one, which is in lot. 
38° HF, long. 39° 20' nearly, a little to the south 
of the high inountaiu lake called Udjilc or GoUnjik, 
in the peninsula formed by tlie Euphrates where 
it sweeps round between Palau and Teltk. The 
Tigris' source is near the southwestern angle of the 
lake, and cannot be more than two or three milei 
from the channel of the Euphrates. The course of 

to bs reckoned at sitecr 16 or 17 years. (8c* Atkrsmum 
I No. 1812, p. 84.) 
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(be Tigris in at first somewhat north of cant, but 
after pursuing tills direction for about 25 miles it 
makes a sweep round to the south, and descend* 
by ArtjUnm .1 {<i<Un upou Piarbekr. Here it is 
ahead v a river of considerable size, and is crossed 
by a bridge of ten arches a little Mow that city 
(Niebuhr, Foy »y/e er» A mbit, p. 32(1). It then 
turns suddenly to the east, and flmrs in this direc- 
tion, past Unwin Kicui to 7V, where it once more 
alters its course and takes that southeasterly direc- 
tion, which it pursues, with certain slight variations, 
to its final junction with the Euphrates. At 0*mnn 
Kirui it receivi** tin* second or Kastern Tigris, 
which descends from Niphates (the modern Al>i- 
T’irj/t\ with a course almost due south, and, col- 
lecting on its wav the waters of a large numM of 
streams, unites with the Tigris half-way between 
Dittrbt kr and Til , in long. 41° newrly. The courses 
of the two streams to the point of junction are re- 
spectively 1 ,*H » and UK) miles. A little below the 
junction, and before any other tributary of im- 
portance is received, the Tigris is 150 yards wide 
and from three to four feet deep. Near Til a large 
stream downs into it from the northeast, bringing 
almost as much water as the main channel ordinarily 
holds (l-a\ard, Xinttrh and Babylon, p. 49). 'Hii* 
branch ri*es near Bil/i, in northern Kurdistan, and 
mm at find to the northeast, but presently sweeps 
round to the north, and proceeds through the dis- 
tricts of tit >k and Boklan with a general west- 
erly cour*«*, crossing and recrossing the line of the 
38th |Kimllci, nearly to Srrt, whence it flows south 
west and south to Til. From Til the Tigris runs 
•outhw.ird for 20 miles through a long, narrow, and 
deep gorge, at the end of which it emerges upon 
tlie comparatively low hut still billy country of 
M«o|*>t.tmia, near Jtzirrh. 'Hirough this it flows 
with a cour»w which is south -southeast to .l/o*u/, 
thence nearly south to KiUh-SbenjUnt, and again 
•outh-wMithe-.ut U» Samara, where the hills end 
and tin* river enters on the great alluvium. The 
course is now more irregular, lieiween Sttmnra 
and Ikghd.td a commit-table Mid is made to the 
east; and. alter the .s An/-e/-//ie is thrown oft' in 
lat. -)2 v 30', a *ccoml Mol is made to tlie north, 
the n-gul ir southeasterly course being only resumed 
a little aUne the did |iarall«d, from which }*'int the 
Tigris runs in a tolerably direct line to iu junction 
with the l.u{dirates at A urn >h. The length of the 
whole stream, exclusive of meanders, is reckoned at 
1140 miles. It can be descended on mils during 
the dond season from fUathtkr, which is only 150 
miles fmui its source; and it lias l-cen navigated 
by steamers of »m ill draught nearly up to Mosul. 
From IharUkr to Nimara the natation is niuth 
ini)ssletl by ripi.ls, rocks, and shallows, as well as 
by artificial bu»<i» or dams, winch in ancient times 
were thrown across the stream, prolmoiv for pnr- 
pow* ut irrigation. I How $>nn it t there are m> 
obstruction*; tl.e river is deep, with a l*ottoiu ot 
soft mud: tie sto-un moderate; and tlie course 
\m nieand. iiug I lie avenge width of the I i_ri* 
in thi* pul of if* course is 200 yards, while its 
d»p'h i* irr> o-ii*.ih ral>le. 

lU.idc* tiic liner 1 1 rail -stream* of the Tigris, 
which hare Mn alnady d«-*rn!»ed, the river re- 
cr.vcs, along its middle and lower course, no fewer 
than fire nu|*ortant tnl utanes. I hear are the mer 
of /. >Uo or lantern khaKwir, the (treat Zob (/aft 
Ai <h tl»e lesser /al» (/sib Aafal), tlie Adhetn, ami 
the hnaleh or ancient («y tides. All these rivers 
tow from the high range of Zagros, which shuts 


in the Meaojiotamian valley on the fast, and is sUr 
to sustain so Urge a numlor of great itri ins from 
its inexhaustible springs and abundant mow*. 
From the west the Tigii* obtains no tributary of 
the slightest importance, for the 7A.u-rA.ir, wfcwh 
is said to have once readied it, i.ow ends in s sad 
lake, a little Mow Ttkt it. Its volume, however, 
is continually increasing as it descends, in mr.w- 
quence of tlie great hulk of water brought ir.u s 
from the east, particularly by the (treat Zab 
the Ihialcli; and in its lower course it is uxl to 
lie a larger stream and to cam a greater body than 
the Euphrates (Chesney, LujJtnitti u 

( 12 ). 

'Ilie Tigris, like the Euphrates, has a flood saw*. 
Early in the month of .March, in cunwqttenoe d the 
melting of the snow* on tlie southern dank of Sn 
pliates. the river ri**** rapidly. Its breadth grsd 
ually increases at Diarliekr from 100 or li» to iW 
yards. The stream is swift and turbid. The ms 
continues through March and April, reaching its 
full height generally in the first or senstd wrra o i 
May. At this time the country al>out Itogbdai u 
often extensively dooded, not, however. so uiuet 
from the Tigris as from the overflow of the Eu- 
phrates, which is here poured into tlie eastern 
stream through a canal. Further down the rtrr, 
in the terribiry of the Hr no Lam Aral*. M««* 
tlie 32d and 31st parallels, there is a great si i -si 
inundation on both banks. AUmt the n.u <J 
May the Tigris legins to fill, and by umlwui.iicr a 
has reached its nstural le\el. In (K-tobrr and No- 
lemlier there is another nse and fall in ruras^ .jencs 
of the autumnal mins; hut compared with the 
spring Hood that of autumn is insignificant. 

The Tigris is at present Mter fitted hw purpose* 
of traffic tlian the Euphrates iljvyard, AisrrvA ."ww 
Babylon, p. 475); hilt in ancient times it thus i*4 
seem to tm\e l»een much lined as a line uf trada 
1 he Assyrians probably lb tiled n<>wn it the Uitlsr 
which they were in tlie ha! it of ct ttoig in Amsi os 
and l^ebanou. to le use* I fur buiblmg purpuses la 
their capital; but the general line of rmua.u'.ica- 
tion Itetwceu the Medib rmnesn and the iVrsuu 
tiulf was by the Fupbmtes. (Vr iol n p. 744.) 
According to the historians of Aleximlet lAmu. 
l x/>. Al. s ii. 7; ci*mp- Mrak iv. J. § 4 . the 
Fenians purj*is* ly o|.*tructci| tlie naMgaLmo uf the 
lower I igns by a series of dams wbkti tl>ey threw 
across fr« *i u bank to l«uk brtween tlie en*'*»ocBsw» 
and the city ot and such tratie am ttcrv was 

along its course pr eev*le«l by land >trs*» 

It is probable that the darn* were m reality made 
for another purj*»*e, namch . mi«e the le*e( ut vha 
waters for the sake of irrigation; l ut tlwy woo hi 
undoubtedly bare also the c fleet sscr.'-d to tlem 
unU*ss iu the spring fli«*l tune, wlirn they n-g't 
ba\e l*een sllot by !*s»ts desrtnding the n'«» 1* ■» 
there may always bn>e tern a certain amcsni •< 
traffic down the streim; but up it trad* *<*-si 
wMiccly lm\e leen pra^ tu'al le at am tit.w het-ae 
than S.imnrs or lekrit. on account *4 lh* naJv-^s* 
o' *ti ucti. -n*. and of the grmt <4 tb* str-s* 

I he low.r jcirt «4 the c*»ur*e was ofetM by t>* 
snder ( Amau, s ii. 7 j ; ami i (|*i». iirg ii>e uausiti * # 
the Ihyab-b, loumc tbenerforth known as s oart 
iwaSpiov , lc-m which the i»eg;u«<iig 
drew live imrctnindUe of India and Ar*' is 
xvi. I. § 9). Neleuria, too, which grew *rp **» 
alter Alexander, dcnvnl no doubt a p*u« as 
pru»|writy frvnu the tacililtos (or trade u£«rarf t ' thm 
I great stream. 
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W« find hut Utile mention of the Tigris in 
Scripture It appexr* indeed under the name of 
Hiddekel, among tlte rivers of Eden (Gen. ii. 14), 
tod it then correctly described as “ running east- 
ward to A»}ria.” llut after this we hear no more 
of it, if we except one doubtful allusion in Nahum 
(ii.'fi), until the Captivity, when it become* well 
known to the prophet Daniel, who hud to cross it 
in bis journey* to aud from Susa (Sliushan ). With 

Daniel it is “ the Great River ” — VtTjn 
— an expression commonly appUed to the Eu- 
phrates; and by its side be sees some of his most 
important visions (Dan. x. toxii.). No other men- 
tion of (be Tigris seeuis to occur except iu the apoc- 
ryphal books ; and there it is unconnected with 
any iwl history. 

The Tigris, in its upper course, anciently ran 
through Armenia and Assyria. Lower down, from 
shout the point where it enters on the alluvial plain, 
h separated Uaby Ionia from Susiana. In the wars 
between the Homans and tht Parthians, we find it 
coostHiiting, for a abort time (from A. D. 114 to 
a. o. 117), the boundary line between these two 
empires. Otherwise it has scarcely been of any 
political importance. The great chain of Zagros is 
the main natural boundary between Western and 
Pentad Asia; and l«yond this, the next defensible 
fine is the Euphrates. Historically it is found that 
either the central power pushes itself westward to 
that river; or the power ruling the west advances 
eastward to the mountain barrier. 

The water of the 'Tigris, in its lower course, is 
jellowish, and is regarded as unwholesome. The 
stream abounds with fish of many kinds, which are 
often of a large size (see Tobit vi. 2, and compare 
Strab. xl 14, § 8). Abundant water-fowl float on 
the waters. The banks are fringed with palm-trees 
■ad pomegranates, or clothed with jungle aud reeds, 
the hauut of the wild boar and the lion. 

(The most important notices of the Tigris to be 
found in the classical writers are the following: 
Strabo, xi. 14, § 8, aud xvi. 1, §§ 9-13; Arrian, j 
A’ ex. vii. 7 ; and I*liii. II. N. vi. 27. The 
fat modern accounts are those of Col. Chesney, 
f’ fArtifrt Cx/xditum, i. 16, etc., and Winer, Renl- 
vArterbuch, ii. 622, 623; with which may be com- 
pared Liyartl, Ninerth and Babylon , 49-51, and 
4*4-476; Loft us, Chabhea and Sttstana, 3-8; 
Jones hi Transaction* of the Geographical Society 
p f Bun'xty, vol. ix ; Lyuch in Journal oj Geo- 
f/rephicnl Society, vol. ix. ; and Rawlitisoti’s Herod - 
i. 552, 553 ) G. R. | 

TIK'VAH [cord, expectation ]: 0«- 

[Vat. Bfwicotwu/; Alex. 0ea novel Thecua). 
L The fatJier of Vallum the husband of the 
prophetess Hnldah (2 K xxii. 14). He is called 
Tikvatii in the A. V. of 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22. 

[Vat. FA. £A*«ia ;] Alex. 0#- 
Theme,) The father of Jahaziah (Ezr. x. 
15). In 1 Fladr. ix. 14 he is called Tiieocanus 

TIKTATH (nnj?^ [obedience]; Keri, 

properly Tolih alitor Tokltath: Senutl: 
[Vit. coIjvoA:] Alex. SanovaBi Thecuatk). Tik- 
t ah the fiaher of Sballutn (2 Chr. xxxiv. 22). 
TILE. For general information on the subject. 


* AU rwr m*p&$ 

6 ’Bfot^erm (Marti il. 4). 

* • The knr i* Aramaean, = son, and Mark's vti>i Ti- 
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aee the articles Brick, Pottkry, Seai. The ex* 
pression in the A. V. rendering of Luke v. 19 
“ through « the tiling/' has given much trouble tc 
expositors, from the fact that Syrian houses are in 
general covered, not with tiles, but with plaster 
terraces. Some suggestions toward the solution of 
this difficulty have l«en already given. [I loess, 
vol. ii. p. 1104.] An additional one may here be 
offered. 1. Terrace-roofs, if constructed improperly, 
or at the wrong season of the year, are apt to crack 
and to become so saturated with rain as to he easily 
penetrable. May not the roof of the house in which 
our Lord performed his miracle, have l>een in this 
condition, and keen pierced, or, to use St. Mark’s 6 
word, “ broken up,’* by the bearers of the paralytic? 
(Arundeli, Trav. in A*ia J/<nor, i. 171; Russell, 
Aleppo , i. 35.) 

2. Or may the phrase “ through the tiling ” be 
accounted for thus? Greek houses were often, if 
not always, roofed with tiles (Pollux, vii. 161; 
Vitruvius, Hi. 3). Did not St. Luke, a native, 
probably, of Greek Antioch, use the expression 
** tiles,” as the form of roof which was most familiar 
to himself and to his Greek readers without reference 
to the particular material of the roof in question ? 
(Euseb. //. K, iii. 4; Jerome, Prol. to Comm, on 
St. M«tth. vol. vii. 4; C'onv bear© and Howson, 
St. Paul , 1. 367.) It may perhaps 1* worth re- 
marking that houses in modem Antioch, at least 
many of them, have tiled roofs (Fisher, Yietcs in 
Syria , i. 19, vi. 56). [See House, note 5, i. 1104, 
Amer. ed.] H. W. P. 

TII/GATH-PILNE'SER (DJ^n. 

's nj^ri ; -ip?bQ njbri: [Rom. 

Say \a(f>a\\a<rdp, SaXyatpeWaodp; VaL] 0oA- 
ya&avaoap, Sayvatpapwrap, SaXyatpeMabap ; 
Alex. 0cryAa6 tpaXvaoapi Tktlyalhphahatnr). A 
variation, and probably a corruption, of the name 
Tiglatii-pii.kskh. It is peculiar to the liooks of 
Chronicles, being found in 1 Chr. v. 6, 26; 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 20. G. 

* TILLAGE. [Agriculture.] \ 

TI'LON (pVvi ; Keri, yib'J-l [perh.ji/7]: 
'boon Alex. 0iA»r: Thibm). One of the four 
sons of Shimon, whose family is reckoned in the 
genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 

TIMaE'US (Ti/ioio*: Timmt*). The father 
of the blind man, Uar-timmus, who was restored to 
sight by Jesus as he left Jericho (Mark x. 46).° 

TIMBREL, TABRET. By these words the 
A. V. translates the Heb. tdph, which is de- 
rived from an imitative root occurring in many 
languages not immediately connected with each 
other. It is the same as the Arabic aud Persian 

2 9 

0<3, which in Spanish becomes adufe, a 
tambourine. The root, which signifies to beat or 
strike, is found in the Greek rxararor or rvpwarov % 
fait, tympanum , It. tamburo , Sp. tambor , Fr. tam- 
bour, Prov. tabor , Eng. ta/x)r, tabouret, timbrel, 
tambourine , A.-S. dubb m, to strike, Ene. tap , and 
many others.** In Old English tabor was used for 


nalov Is the Greek tra n s l ation. On the elreumwanree 
of the miracle, are BAKmiAoa [Amer. ed.). H. 
d It le usual for etymologists to quote Uie Aimfc, 
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Mijr dram. Thus IW» of Gloiocatcr, p. S96 ( d. 
Ilearne, 1810) : — 

" Vor of trompes and of (abort (he Saracens made there 
So grat noise, that Cristenmen al distourbed were. 

In SI>akcspeare*B lime it seems to have become an 
instrument of peace, and is thus contrasted with the 
drum: “I have known when there was no music 
with him but the drum and fife; and now had he 
rather hear the /'»(*>#• and the pipe" (Much Arh>, ii. 
3). TnUturtt and taUmrine are diminutives of 
tabor, and denote the instrument now known as the 
iambt>urinr : — 

" Or Mitnoe’t whistling to his laf'ovret. 

Soiling a laughter for a cold meals meat.” 

ILux, Sat. iv. 1, 78 

Tabrtt is a contraction of tnbom-rt. The word is 
retained in the A. V. from Coverdide's translation 
hi all passages except Is. xix. 32, where it is 
omitted in Coverdale. and Kb. xxviii. 13, where it 
b rendered •• l canty." 

The Heb. /»</*/ 1 is undoubtedly the instrument 
described by tra\ellere as the duff or dijf of the 
Aral*. It was used in very early times by the 
Syrians of l k adan-aram at tlieir merry -makings 
(t>eo. xxxi. 27 ). It waa played principally by 
women (Ex xv. 20; Judg. xi. 34; 1 Nun. xviii. 6; 
Ps. Ixviii. 2 o [26]) aa an accom|»animent to the 
•ong and dance (comp. Jud. iii. 7 ), and appears to 
have been worn by them as an ornament (Jer. xxxi. 
4 k The /ryVi was one of tlie instruments played 
by tlie young prophet* whom Saul met on his re- 
turn from Samuel (1 Sam. x. ,*» , and hy the In- 
vites in tlie Temple-land (2 Sum. vi. 5; 1 Chr. 
xiii. 8). it accotii|janied the merriment of feasts 
(Is. v. 12, xxiv. 8 1 , and the joy of triumphal pro- 
cessions (Judg. xi. 34; 1 Sam. x\iii. 6), when the 
women came out to meet the warriors returning 
from victory, and is everywhere a sign of happiness 
and |*are (Job xii. 12; Is. xxx. 32; Jer. xxxi. 4). 
So in tlie grand triumphal entry of Clod into his 
Temple descriled in strong figures in l*s. Ixviii., 
tin* pnxv*sion is made up by the singers who 
marched m (n ut, and the |4ayers on stringed in- 
struments «ho brought up the rear, while round 
them all danced the young maidens with their tim- 
brel* iPs. Ixv in 2.'» (2»»j ). 

Hr* <i t ]} of the Aral's is described l.y Russell 
( p. !»4, 1st od.) as “a hoop (sometime* with 
pieces of Iraas fixed in it to make a jingl.ngi over 
which a pece of parchment is distended. It it U-at 
with tlie fingers, and is the true tympanum of the 
ancients, as appears from its figure m several re- 
lievos, representing the orgies ot Ik* cch us and rites 
of f yls-ie." Jhe same instrument was used hy the 
Kgvptian dancing- women whom lliuuw|<|uist saw 
(7/nr. p. 5*J, ed. 176tj). In IfcirlMrv it is called 
tar, and ** is made like a sieve, consisting (us Isi- 
dore 4 describes the ty ni|«uiiim ) o( a rim or thin 
boo|» of wood with a skin of puirhment stretched 
over tlie top of it. lhi* serve* for the Ua$* in all 
their concerts, which they accordingly touch very 
artfully with their fingers, or with the knuckles or 
pihns of their hand*, as tin* time and measure re- 
quire, or as force and soMm^m are to Iw coimmini- 
eated U» the several |*irU of the I'erfurmance " 
(Miaw, 7'i-u r. p. 2U2). 


fwnACir as tlie original of tambour and tabor ; but UD- 
bnunsislT tlie lumber U a guitar, and not a drum 
|laMi: * AUppo, | LM, Id ed h The parallel Arabic 
word Is taU, which dwon— a kind of drum, aidktbs 


timnah 

The tympanum was used in the final* of 
(Her. iv. 76k and is mid to liave lem tbe mras- 
j t ion of Hionysus and Rliro i Eur. li < < k sj It 



Tar. (Lane's Madera Exyjtiaw, 368, &th «d ) 


was played by women, who lew! it with the pahm 
of tlieir hands (Ovid, Met iv. 2Sh, and Jurawd 
{Snt. iii. 64) attributes to it a Syrian origin: — 

"Jam prldetn 8yrus in Tiber! m defluxit Ornate* 

Kt liuguam,et mores et rum titi< me < b-.«dm 
Obliquaa, Menoo gentilia tympana sreuas 
VexiL* 

In the nine way the tabor is said to hare b ms 
introduced into Europe hy the Crusaders, aba 
adopted it from the Saracen*, to about it wm 
|« eculiar (see I>u ( ange’s note ou Ite Joint ^w-s 
Hi*/, du Roy Saint b uit, p. 61 i. 

'Hie author of *S7 . i it r i l* tin < < e 2 > gms 

the Greek Kvp&aXor as tlie equivalent of }■*. a ui 
says it was a hollow basin of u.rtal, beaten a.LL s 
stick of brass or iron. 

Tlie passage of Ezekiel (xxviii. 13 is ol score, and 
appears to have Ux*n early ion opted. lus'ead <d 

“thy tabrets," tlie Vulg aid Ttrrusi read 

“ thy beauty, " which is the ret.*Vr.^ 
adopted in Coverdale's and t rai.nxr * lL« 
The LXX. seem to have trail as »< \»e 

16. If tlie ordinary text be adopted. there » r* 

reason for taking t-j>ii, aa Jen*me *t » •. »n t:« 

sense of tlie setting of a gem, •• paia .j x ^ aa 
continetur." W. A. W. 

TIM'NA, TIM NAH VZ'ZP [ r erk ra- 

gtrainret or fm 'O f ui A/r ] : 0*prd: [>» 1 • hr t JV 
Vat. corrupt:] Tb>'»,i.a). 1. A mnci.nire uf )i>- 

phax sou of l-*no. and mother of An xe-k 

xxxvi. 12; in 1 ( hr i. .>n *• a » „ <4 hfc. 

|ihazi: it nmv Iw presum'd that she tbs earns 
aa l imns, sister of Ix't.ui. and <Uog! »-r of Jww 
the Uorite ([f»en. xxxvi J ver. 22. u. d 1 tbr i 
3‘J ). 

If. [In 1 ( hr., ^ at. Baiuar; Aiei 
A duke, or pity larch, of I n< in in tlr li*t . »t m 
(ien. xxxvi. 4t»-4.'» il t hr. i. M M . wl-r* tks 
dukes are iianml k - ncturding to tl rir f*r ’ »* t^sr 
their places, by their nwii r* .... tu'< r: • Is 
tlieir hahiiatim.s* " whet <e we niay n re’ . m n 
the rase of I t >i \j*. that I in.tnh was ! l r ?xww 
of a pLice or a district. E >. !’ 

ti m n a ii * [ u t. }**’ r.. « ; a ***• 

whieh occnra. simple and coni|*imMleil. *r«! sAk 
slight variations «►( form, arvrral t.u^a, in t!»» ( 5*^ 
rmphv of the Hdy Ijmd. *1 he naii» i« 
tlie lexicographers iliesrnma, .Niumhh*, 1 i.rai< frem 


wow with the Rat'h. Ilrb n*Xi », and 5paa BdA • 
kettle-drum. The lustruu»etit sod the wusd mf km 
cuanw to us through (iw hnewa. 

• oi* ui. ai. 
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TIMKATH 

• r*w4 signifying to “ portion out, or divide": '* but 
iit frtqoeut occurrence, and the analogy of the to- 
pographical names of other countries, would rather 
imply that it referred to some natural feature of the 
country. 

L (x/jSa, 0 ufird; [in 2 Clir. Vat. omits;] Alex, 
error, Qofirt »: Joseph. Sauvd • Tlotmna^ Tham • 
ats.) A place which formed one of the landmarks 
w the north boundary of the allotment of Judah 
(Josh. xr. 10). It was obviously near the western 
cod of the boundary, being between Beth-shemesh 
»nd the “ shoulder of Ekron.” It is probably iden- 
tical with the Thim x ati i ah of Josh. xix. 43, one 
of the towns of Dan, also named in connection with 
Kkron, and that again with the Timnath, or more 
accurately Timnatbah, of Samson, and the Tham- 
satha of the Maccabees. Its belonging at that 
time to Dan would explain its absence from the 
fi* of the towns of Judah (Josh. xr. ). though men- 
tioned in describing the course of the boundary. 
The modem re presen tative of all these various forms 
of the same name is probably Tibnth , a village 
about two miles west of Ain 8hems (Beth-shemesh), 
among the l«mken undulating country by which 
the central mountains of this part of Palestine de- 
nod to the maritime plain, ft has been shown in 
nrnal other owe* [Keilait, etc ] that this district 
contained towns which in the lists are enumerated 
aa belonging to the plain. Timnah is probably an- 
other instance of the same thing, for in 2 Cbr. xxviii. 
18 1 place of the same name is mentioned as among 
the cities of the Sitefelnh, which from its occurrence 
vith Beth-shemesh, Gideroth, Gimzo, all more or 
few in the neighborhood of Ekron, is probably the 
nine u that just described as In the hills. After 
the banites bad deserted their original allotment 
far the north, their towns would naturally fall into 
the hands of Judah, or of the Philistines, as the con- 
tinual struggle between them might happen to fluc- 
tuate. 

In the later history of the Jews Timnah must 
haw been a conspicuous place. It was fortified by 
Hacchides as one of the most important military 
poets of Judea (1 Macc. ix. 50), and it became 
the head of a district or toparchy, which was called 
4Wr its name, and was reckoned the fourth in 
<mhr of importance among the fourteen into whieh 
the whole country was divided at the time of Ves- 
pwian’i invasion (Joseph. B. J. ill. 3, $ 5; and see 
Play, v. 14). 

Tibmtk is now spoken of as “ a deserted site *’ 
(Rob. ii. 16 ), and not a single western traveller 
appesrs to have visited it, or even to have seen it, 
though its position b indicated with tolerable cer- 
tainty. [Tim* ath.] 

3. (SafiralBdl Alex. 0o^xwa* Thamnn.) A town 
h tbs mountain district of Jndah (Josh. xv. 57). 
It is named in the same group with Maon, Ziph, 
and Carmel, which are known to bare been south 
ef Hebron. It is, therefore, undoubtedly a distinct 
pbee from that just examined. G. 

TIM'NATH. The form in which the tnuis- 
kton of the A. V. inaccurately present two names 
vbkh are certainly distinct, though it is possible 
that they refer to the same place. 

I. Timxaei (njpri, i. «. Timnah [lot, par- 
foa]: 0nutrd: Tkrrmivrtka). The eeene of the ad- 
•toluie of Judah with hb daughter-in-bw Tamar 


* The LXX., as above, derived it from Uman y the 
both. 
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(Gen. xxxviii. 12, 13, 14). There b nothing hen 
to indicate its position. The expression u went op 
to Timnah ” (ver. 12) indicates that it was on 
higher ground than the spot from whieh Judah 
started. But as we are ignorant whdre that was, 
the indication b of no service. It seems to have 
been the place where Judah's flocks were kept. 
There was a road to it (A. V. “ way ”). It may 
be identified either with the Timnah in the moun- 
tains of Judah, which was in the neighborhood of 
Carmel where Nabal kept hb huge flocks of sheep; 
or with the Timnatbah so familiar in the story c( 
Samson's conflicts. In favor of the latter is the 
doubtful suggestion named under Exam and Tap- 
puah, that in the words translated “ an open 
place *’ there b a reference to those two towns. In 
favor of the former is the possibility of the name hi 
Gen. xxxviii being not Timnah hut Timnatbah (as 
in the Vulgate), which is certainly the name of the 
Philistine place connected with Samson. Mors 
than this cannot be said. 

The place is named In the specification of the 
allotment of the tribe of Dan. where the A. V. ex- 
hibits it accurately as Thimnathah, and its name 
doubtless survives in the modem TUmeh which b 
•aid to lie below Zftreah , about three miles to the 
S. \V. of it, where the great Wady es-Stirtfr issues 
upon the plain. 

2. Timxathar (nnjQjJ) ; BapyaBd; Joseph. 
Oafivd- Tkamnniha). The residence of Samson's 
wife (Judg. xiv. 1. 2, 5). It was then in the occu- 
pation of the Philistines. It contained vineyards, 
haunted however by such savage animals as indi- 
cate that the population was hut sparse. It was on 
higher ground than Ashkelon (xiv. 19), but lower 
than Zorah, which we may presume was Samsou's 
starting-point (xiii. 25). G. 

TIM'N ATH-H E'RRS (D*in ropn [per- 
tion of the sun, Ges.] : BufiyaBapts; Alex. 0o/aro* 
Bap «»*: ThamnttUare). The name under which 
the city and burial-place of Joshua, previously called 
Timnath-skuaii, b mentioned in Judg. ii. 9. The 
constituent consonants of the word are the same, 
but their order is reversed. The authorities differ 
considerably in their explanations. The Jews adopt 
Here* as the real name; interpret it to mean the 
sun; and see in it a reference to the act of making 
the sun stand still, which is to them the greatest 
exploit of Joshua's life. Others (as Fiirst, i. 442). 
while accepting Heres as the original form, in- 
terpret that word as “ day,*’ and as originating In 
the character of the soil. Others again, like 
Ewald ( Gesch . ii. 347, 348), and Herthenu (On 
Judges), take Serah to he the original form, and 
Heres an ancient but unintentional error. G. 

TIM'NATH -SETtAH (rn^VOPfi [por. 
tion of abundance ]: [Rom. Sap.yacrapdx * Vat.] 
0afiapx a P v l*> BafxvaBaaaxnpa; Alex. Oopraf 
ffapa, &apvaffax*p'* Joseph. Sa^rd ' Thamnatk 
Savaa , Thamnath Sare). The name of the city 
which at bb request was presented to Joshua after 
the partition of the country was completed (Joeh. 
xix. 50); and in “the bonier” of which he waa 
buried (xxiv. 80). It is specified as “ in Mount 
Ephraim on the north side of Mount Gaash.'* In 
Judg. ii. 9, the name b altered to Timnatii-herks. 
The latter form b that adopted by the Jewish writers, 
who interpret Heres as meaning the sun, and account 
for the name by stating that the figure of the son 
(femNUtfk ha cherts) was carved upon the srpab 
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ohrt, Co indicate that it was the tomb of the man 
who hod caused the tun to stand still (Kashi, Com- 
ment. on loth passages ). Accordingly, they iden- 
tify the place with Krfav chcns, which is said by 
Kahhi Jacob (Camiolv, /liwrairtt t etc., p. 186), 
liap-rarchi (Asher’s Btnj. p. 434), and other Jew- 
fch travel Icrw down to Schwarx in our osrn day (p. 
lb I ). to be about 5 mile* S. of Sbecbem (XaOittt). 
No place with that name appears on the maps, the 
closest approach to it Icing Krfr-ffai'it. which i* 
more nearly double that distance S. S. \V. of AM. 
Uut. Wherever it be, the |4ace is said by the Jews 
•till to contain the tond » of Joshua, of Nun, and of 
Caleb (Schwarz, p. 151 1. 

Another and more promising identification has. 
however, leen suggested in our own day by Hr F.li 
Smith (Hiti. Sacra, 1843). In his journey from 
Ji/na to )'o/m. alout six mile* from the 

fanner, lie discovered the ruins of a considerable 
town on a gentle hill on the left (south) of the 
road. Opposite the town (apparently to the south) 
was a much higher hill, in the north side of which 
are several excavated sepulchres, which in size and 
in the richness and character of their decorations 
resemble the so-called “ Torn!** of the Kings” at 
Jerusalem. 'live wliole l»e.ir* the name of Til>nth, 
and although without further examination it can 
hardly le affirmed to be the Timnah of Joshua, 
yet the identification appears probable. [Gaasii, 
Amer. ed.] 

Timnath-Serah and the tomb of its illustrious 
owner were shown in the time of Jerome, who 
mentions them in the / /iit"/>hiurn Paula (§ 13). 
Beyond its leing south of Shechem, he gives no 
indication of its p< sit ion. but he dismisses it with 
the foil- .wing chano ti-riotic rrmark, a fitting tribute 
to the simple self-denial of the great soldier of Israel : 
“iSatoMpie mi rat a c»t,<piod distributor possession urn 
sibl uiontana et asjprra dclegiaset.” G. 

TIM NITE, THE [pair] : T ,t 

0a^rt [Vat. -rei], Alex, o SauraBatof- 7A"»n- 
tiah<aut t, that is, the Timuathite (as in the Alex. 
LXX., and Yulg.). Samson’* father-in-law (Judg. 
XT. 6). 

TI MON (T»Vwr : TVmon). One of the seven, 
commonly oull«-*l •• deacons ” [Heacon], who were 
ap|«ointed to act a* nlnu.iicr* on the occasion of 
complaints of |urliiihtv leing raised by the Hellen- 
istic Jews at Jeru».ileui (Acta vi. 1-6). lake his 
colleagues, limmi l-cars a t»rrek name, from which, 
taken together with the occasion of their appoint- 
nteut, it has leen inferred with much probability 
that the erven were themselves Hellenists. The 
name of Tin ton stands fifth in the catalogue. 
Nothing further is known of him with certainty; 
hut hi the •• Jm nof*i* de Vilaet Morte I'lophrtamm 
Apo»t<>lorum et 1 liw'iptilonmi I > 0111110 ," ascribed to 
iMvihru* of Tyre 1 h»U. pat nun, iii. 141* ), we are 
informed t hut lie was one of the “ seventy -two ” 
disciple* 1 the catalogue of whom is a mere conge- 
ries of New lest. intent names), and that lie after- 
wards became bishop of Ikwira ( ? “ llostra Ara- 
bum where be surfered marly rdom by fire. 

W. a J. 

TI MOTH BUS (Ti^ot [htmiring GW]}. 

« Th* children of these maniac** were known as 
Mammtim tlwiturUl, and stood just sbo»s ihs Ns- 
tnisiM. Tills was, how»rer, (trim* pan6i*j, A b*s- 
Url *h« was a wt«* »(udmt of the Law was. In theory, 
sW«« *u ignorant hkfh -priest (Own. Bkros. Homjoik , 
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L A “captain of the Ammonites” (1 Knee, ? fi, 
wbo was defeated on several occasions by Jwim 
Maccabeus, n. c. 104 (1 Macc. v. 6, 11. 84-44 l 
H e was probably a Greek adventurer icoop Jas 
Ant. xii. 8, § 1), wbo bad gained the lewdmhrp mi 
the tribe. Thus Josephus (Asf. xiii. 8, f 1. q*>4ed 
by Grimm, on 1 Macc. v. 6) mentions one *- 7#te, 
suniamed Got) las, who was despot of kati^t> " m 
the time of Johannes Hyrcnnus. 

2. In 2 Macc. a leader named Tunothe* n 
mentioned as liaving taken part in the imtase « 4 
Nieanor (b. c. 166: 2 Macc. viii. 30. ix. 3u \t 
a later time he made great preparations for a sen* 4 
attack on Judas, but was driven to a strongh d. 
Gazara, which was stormed by Judas, and thrre 
Timotheus was taken ami slain (2 Macc x 24— XT . 
It has l«en supposed that tlie events rec c c vl cd a 
this latter narrative are identical with Umm a 1 
Macc. v. 6-8, an idea rendered more plamutdr b« 
the similarity of the names Jazer and < isarx < t» 
I Jit. Gazer, Jaznre. Gazara). But the name Tt«w> 
theus was very common, and it is evident that 
Timotheus the Ammonite lesder was iw4 slam at 
Jazer (1 Msec. v. 34); and Jazer was 0*1 tiw ewe 
side of Jordan, while Gazan was almost Cretan Jy 
the same as Gezer. [Jaazkr; Gazara.] It 
may l«e urged further, in support of the suhstuAial 
accuracy of 2 Macc., that tlie second cau x* gt> J 
Judas against Ti mo theus (1) 1 Mace, t 27-4* * 
given in 2 Macc. xii. 2-24, after the acre -out <4 'i* 
capture of Gazara and the death of ’lin-<a«T» 2 
there. Wemsdorf assume* that all the df mm 
in the narrative* are blunders in 2 Mace / ^ «.* 
I.Hn\ Macc. § lxx.). and in this be is followed n 
Grimm (on 2 Macc. x. 24. 32 !. But. if *ny rvo 
once is to l>e pbiml on 2 Marc., tlie dififnrm « 4 
place and circumstances are nghtly takm by I'aire- 
tius to mark different events {Ik Lrfrr. ii^cr 

§ xxxii. p. 2.MM. 

3. The Greek name of Tiwutot (AOs xre 1 
xvii. 14.de.). He is called by this name ta tfc» 

I A. V. in every case except 2 < or. i. 1. I’htlna- l, 
Heb. xiii. 23, and the epistles addrewrd to bias 

B. \ W. 

TIM'OTHY (Tifiddesr [hrm*rimtj GW] : Tws- 
wthcu*\. Ihe disciple thus named was the s« 4 
one of those mixed marriage* which, tb.^jgb «•- 
demned by stricter Jewish «>jiiiiion. and 
their ofisf*ring on all but the lowest Arp to ifc* 
Jewish scale of precedence. 0 were yet 1 ** uoow- 
n ion in tlie later periods of Jewish hi»t<ry. fW 
father’* name is unknown: be was a t.rrrk. u * a 
lieiitile by descent (Act* xvi. 1, 3 >. If m *** 
sense a pnwely te. the fact that the tmm at tk* 
marriage did n<4 receive the sign of the n«**W 
would rendrr it proludde that lie Vwhvfed t.* tie 
class of half converts, the so- called |Vn*rlvir« *4 *k* 
(iate, not tln*e of Kightrousnesa (n>inp I’ns*- 
t.VTM], *1 lie al«ence of any personal ai. - v* 

| the father in the Act* or Kpi»tlr* suggests iW o *** 
cure that he most have dietl or di«apfware«i -*v»4 
his sou's infancy. Hie care of tbe U*v tte* w 
vohed iifvon his mother Kumce and her 
I Ijois (2 Tun. i. 5). I mlrr tlirir tramng hi* fC*- 
! cat ion was emphatically Jewish. *• Inevi a cl M ’ 
he lenmt (pn»hal»ly in the I.XX. versawi to *• kiw^ 

fid. 84, !t> Ltgtitfoot, lf*r . U» Malt ittu 1* tm» 
ih« education of Tluaibrai <2 Tim !U L’ may 
fun bar* helped to overran* Lb* piolw 
lb* J«w* would naturally bavs agalwt kia sw 
ground. 
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the Hoi/ Scriptures ” daily. The language of the 
AcU leam it uncertain whether Lystra or Derbe 
9tn the residence of the devout family. The latter 
has been inferred, but without much likelihood, 
from a possible construction of Acts xx. 4, the 
former from Acte xvi. 1, 2 (comp. Neander, PJi. 
ml Lot i. 288; Alford and Huther, in be.). In 
«tber case the abaence of any indication of the 
txhteoce of a synagogue makes this devout con- 
dstency more noticeable. We may think here, 
as at Philippi, of the few devout women going 
forth to their daily worship at some river-side ora- 
tory (Conybeare and Howson, i. 211). The read- 
ing wapi riwmv, in 2 Tim. iii. 14, adopted by 
Leehmaon and Tischendorf, indicates that it was 
from them as well as from the Apostle that the 
joeng disciple received his first impression of 
Christian truth, it would be natural that a 
character thus fashioned should retain throughout 
something of a feminine piety. A constitution far 
from robust (1 Tim. v. 28), a morbid shrinking 
from opposition and responsibility (1 Tun. iv. 12- 
lfi, v. 20, 21, vi. 11-14; 2 Tim. ii. 1-7), a sen- 
sitiveness even to tears (2 Tim. i. 4), a tendency 
!o an ascetic rigor which he had not strength to 
b ear (1 Tim. v. 28), united, as it often is, with a 
temperament exposed to some risk from “ youthful 
huts (2 Tim. ii. 22) and the softer emotions 
(1 Tun. v. 2) — these we may well think of as 
characterizing the youth as they afterwards char- 
acterized the man. 

Ihe arriral of Paul and Barnabas in Lycaonia 
(Acts xiv. 6) brought the message of glad-tidings 
to Tmotheus and his mother, and they received it 
vith “ unfeigned faith ” (2 Tim. i. 5). If at Lys- 
tn, as seems probable from 2 Tim. iii. 11, he may 
hare witnessed the half-completed sacrifice, the 
half finished martyrdom, of AcU xiv. 19. The 
preaching of the Apostle on his return from his 
short circuit prepared him for a life of suffering 
'Acts xiv. 22). From that time his life and edu- 
cation must hare been under the direct superin- 
tendence of the body of elders (ibid. 28). During 
the interval of seven years between the Apostle's 
fat and second journeys, tho boy grew up to 
manhood. His zeal, probably his asceticism, be- 
came known both at Lystra and Icouium. The 
•motion of the two churches as united in testify- 
ing to his character (Acts xvi. 2), leads us to be- 
lieve that the early work was prophetic of the later, 
that he had been already employed in what was 
afterwardi to he the great labor of his life, as “ the 
■fesenger of the churches,” and that it was his 
trial fitness for that office which determined St 
1W« choice. Those who had the deepest insight 
into character, and spoke with a prophetic utter- 
ance, pointed to him (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14), as 
"then bad pointed before to Paul and Barnabas 
Acts xiil 2), as specially fit for the missionary work 
>u which the Apostle was engaged. Personal feel- 
ing led St Paul to the same conclusion (Acts xvi. 
4), and be was solemnly set apart (the whole as- 
atmbly of the elders laying their hands on him, as 
did the Apostle himself) to do the work and poesi- 
Nj to behr the title of Evangelist (1 Tim. iv. 14; 
t Tun. L 6, iv. 6).* A great obstacle, however, 


• Comp, the elaborate dissertation, De rt»rtpura*f 

by Bool as, In Base’# notfimu, vol. 11. 

* leoniom baa bean suggested by Conybeare and 
favo (l. 289) as the probable eerae of the ordlna* 
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presented itself. Timotheus, though .inheriting, as 
it were, from the nobler side (WeUtein, in be . ), 
and therefore reckoned as one of the seed of Abra- 
ham, had been allowed to grow up to the age of 
manhood without the sign of circumcision, and in 
this point he might seem to be disclaiming the 
Jewish blood that was in him, and choosing to 
take up his position as a heathen. Had that been 
his real position, it would have been utterly incon- 
sistent with St Paul's principle of action to urge 
on him the necessity of circumcision (1 Cor. vii. 
18; Gal. ii. 8, v. 2). As it was his condition 
was that of a negligent, almost of an apostate 
Israelite; and, though circumcision was nothing, 
and uncircumcision was nothing, it was a serious 
question whether the scandal of such a position 
should be allowed to frustrate all his efforts as an 
Evangelist. The fact that iio offense seems to 
have been felt hitherto is explained by the pre- 
dominance of the Gentile element in the churches 
of Lycaonia (AcU xiv. 27). But bis wider work 
would bring him into contact with the Jews, who 
had already shown themselves so ready to attack, 
and then the scandal would come out. They 
might tolerate a heathen, as such, in the syna- 
gogue or the church, but an uncircumcised Israel- 
ite would be to them a horror and a jiortent. 
With a special view to their feelings, making no 
sacrifice of principle, the Apostle, who had refused 
to permit the circumcision of Titus, “took and 
circumcised” Timotheus (AcU xvi. 8); and then, 
as conscious of no inconsistency, went on his way 
distributing the decrees of the council of Jeru- 
salem, the great charter of the freedom of the 
Gentiles (ibid. 4). Henceforth Timotheus was one 
of his most constant companions. Not since he 
parted from Barnabas had he found one whose 
heart so answered to his own. If Banial>as had 
been as the brother and friend of early days, he 
had now found one whom he could claim as his 
own true son by a spiritual parentage (1 (for. iv. 
17; 1 Tim. i. 2: 2 Tim. i. 2). They and Sil- 
vanus, and probably Luke also, journeyed to Phi- 
lippi (AcU xvi. 12), and there already the >oung 
Evangelist was conspicuous at once for his filial 
devotion and his zeal (Phil. ii. 22). His name 
does not appear in the account of St. Paul's work 
at Thessalonica, and it is possible that he remained 
some time at Philippi, and then acted as the mes- 
senger by whom the memliers of that church sent 
what they were able to give for the Apostle's wanU 
(Phil. iv. 15). He appears, however, at Beroea, 
and remains there when Paul and Silas are obliged 
to leave (AcU xrii. 14), going on afterwards to 
join his master at Athens (1 Thess. iii. 2). From 
Athens he is sent bock to Thessalonica (ibid.), aa 
having special gilts for comforting and teaching. 
He returns from Thessalonica, not to Athens but 
to Corinth, c and his name appears united with 
St. Paul's in the opening words of both the letters 
written from that city to the Thessnloiiiaiis (1 
These, i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1). Here also he was 
apparently active as an Evangelist (2 Cor. i. 19), 
and on him, probably, with some exceptions, de- 
volved the duty of l>aptizing the new converU (1 
Cor. 1. 14). Of the next five years of his life we 


e Dr. Wordsworth infers from 2 Cor. ix. 11, and 
AcU xviil. 6, that he brought contributions to the 
support of the Apostle from the MaewtooUn churrbsa, 
and thus released him from his continuous labor as a 
teot-maksr 
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have no record, aod can infer nothing beyond a 
continuance of hit active service as SL Paul's com- 
panion. When we next meet writh him it is as 
being sent on in advance when the Apostle was 
contemplating the long journey which was to in- 
clude Macedonia, Achaia, Jerusalem, and Rome 
(Acts xix. 22). lie was sent to « bring" the 
churches 1 into remembrance of the ways " of the 
Apostle (1 Cor. iv. 17). We trace in the words 
of the u lather " an anxious desir* to guard the son 
from the perils which, to his eager but sensitive 
temperament, would be most trying (1 Cor. xvi. 
10). Hit route would take him through the 
churches which be had been instrumental in found- 
ing, and this would give him scope for exercising 
the gifts which were afterwards to be displayed in 
a still more responsible office. It is probable, from 
the passages already referred to, that, after accom- 
plishing the special work assigned to him, be 
returned by the same mute, and met St Paul ac- 
cording to a previous arrangement ( 1 Cor. xvi. 11), 
and was thus with him when the second epistle 
mu written to the Church of Corinth (2 Cor. i. 1 ). 
lie returns with the Apostle to that city, and joins 
in messages of greeting to the disciples whom he 
bad known personally at Corinth, and who had 
since found their way to Rome (Rom. xvi. 21) 
He forms one of the con p.iuy of friends who go 
writh M. Paul to Philippi ami then sail by them- 
selves, waiting for hi* arrival by a different ship 
(Acts xx. 3-d ). Wliether lie continued his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem. and what lerame of him during 
St- Paul's two yearn' impriM>nmrnt, are points on 
which we niu*t remain uncertain. Hie language 
of St. Paul * add i cm to the elders of Ephesus 
(Acta xx. 17 ’l*»i renders it unlikely that lie was 
then left tliere with authority. The absence of 
his name from Acts xxvii in like manner ic.ula to 
the conclusion tlurt he did not share in the |jot dous 
vovage to Italy, lie inint have joined him. how- 
ever, apjMUvntly soon alter his arrival in Rome, 
and was with him when the epistles to the Phi- I 
lippians. to tlie Coh^i.ins. and to Philemon were i 
written (Phil. i. 1, h 1 1# ; Co|. i. 1; Philetu. 1). | 
All tl*e indication* of tins jsTiod point to inceNiaiit 
missionary activity. As l**fore, so now, he is to 
precede tlie personal coming of the A|*oatle, in- 
specting. advising, reftortmg (Phil li. l‘J-23), car- 
ing especially for ti»e Macedoiu.ni clmrchea as iio 
O tic eUe could care. Tlie s|wri.*l message* of greet- 
ing sent to him at a later date <2 lim. iv. 21 ), show 
that at Rome also, as elsewhere, he had gained 
the warm affection of tho«e among wlmni lie min- 
istered. Among tliuM most eager to be thus 
remetiileml to him, we find, aeon • ling to a fiurly 
•upiufleit b\|H«tliesi*. tlie names of a Roman noble 
(Pi i*s xaj. «if a future bishop of Rome (I.im k), 
and of tlie daughter of a Itntish king [( UAl’OIA } 
(Wiliams, (L'utUi #»i \d t unylemre and 

• Tl*e writer has to thank Prof lashtfoot for call- 
ing hi* attention to an arm )»■ (' I tu-> of ('wears 
llouarholj ') In J»nm O-m* t*htU4*)£ y, 

No X , lo which tHr h » |«»t is qucxtionnl. on the 
(round that the Kj'i J r r 'ir ,» are liter th *n the Kpisties. 
and that thev roiiiwcl the name of I’udens with 
hestheo ruu-nni and *l<es On the other hand It 
uui t« urged that the tMiitrhn^r tone of the Kfirrams 


Howwon, U. 601; Alford, £ raw— i im GrrtJt fnt 

iii. 104). It it interesting to thiak of the yom^ 
Evangelist as having been the instrumoit by wh» • 
one wbo was surrounded by the fathomless in * ym 
rity of the Roman world was catted to a bgW 
life, and the names which would ot h erw i se haw* 
appeared only in the foul epigrams of Martial it 
•32, iv. 16, v. 40, xi. 60) raised to a prrprrod 
honor in the salutations of an apnatnlir epMtir * 
To this period of his life (the exact time ai«d pkw 
being uncertain ) we may probably refer the m - 
prisonment of lleb. xiii. 23, aod the trial at wtur* 
ha u witnessed the good coofessioa ” not m wrath* 
to be likened to that of the Gnat Confessor bdwr 
Pilate (1 Tim. vi. 13). 

Aauming the genuinsnem and the later date W 
the two epistles addreamd to him [comp, the fol- 
lowing article], we are able to put together a trm 
notices as to bis later life. U follows from 1 Tma. 
i. 3 that he and his master, after the irlr^e of th* 
latter from his imprisonment, revisited the pro- 
consular Asia, that the Apostle then continued a.* 
journey to Macedonia, 6 while the disciple rewsiraa. 
half-rrluctantly, even weeping at the a*p*rwi*m 
(2 l im. i, 4), at Kphesua, to check, if pow*J w 
the outgrowth of heresy and lirentv-usDeas 
had sprung up there. The time during w 

was tii us to exercise authority as tbe defogvte .4 m 
A|k*iIc — a vicar apostolic rather than a t is.** — 
was of uncertain dumiiou (1 lim. ui U IS* 
position in which he found himteif n git wett 
make him anxious. He had to rule pre'* **er*, 
most of whom were older than hiDist.f <1 l .m 

iv. 12), to assign to each a *li|*t>d in [.*«.,•*- « 
to his work (i/W v. IT 1 , to receive and dr- ^ V ,m 
charges that might I** brought agmuwt tiem '* 

v. 1, PJ, 20), to regulate the alu *gmi g ai d t * 
sisterhoods of the Church t #'■*</. v. 3- 1‘> . to • ci-**a 

|»re*bvters and deacons i iii 1 - J .t [i.rrww 

tlie risk of being entangled in llie «l»| utr* 
udiccs, covrtou*i»e**. senvuaiitv of a tret! < t* 
There was tlie risk *4 injuring health aini *rr»*.gti 
by an overstrained asceticism i*b« iv. 4, *. la 
1 4 *n<ler» of rival sects were there — llywui.s aa. 
phi let us, Alexander — to op) use and thwart fom 
<1 Tim i. 20; 2 11m. ii. 17, iv. 14. 16,. TW 
name of his l«*loved teacher was no lusiger hon- 
ored as it hail Icri; the strong irtcrtKii o( lewaf 
d vs had vanished. and *• Paul tlie aged ' t so *». 
c.*me uii|iopular, tlie oljcct of tuspi*,><i a *1 
like (comp. Acts xx. .17 and 2 lim. i. 15 . « *» • 

in tl»e narrowed circle <4 t)a* i»>< 'dul few . V* .a. 
Prwill.v, Mark, aiid others. wIki were st._ . *ia 
him. was he likely to find svmpalhv • ,t»ri 2 
j Tun. iv. 10). \\V cannot woimW tl^st U»r tr*w- 

I tie. knowing these tn.iU, and, willi hi* n 
t power ot I caring another's burdn*, mas i ; l.*« 
his own, tlmuld le (nil of anxiety ami foar kr 
j disciple s steai Hast ness ; that admm.it aa*. sp e-ss*. 

ivll 11). The *lave Kn- *>c Kiirctpna ism w 

pn**inty a w|| fill »il»'nr wn «4 Kul<u u« 

I ft Ai t>* the fmtti inii-nl of a f h r^ltan vow lri» » * * 
IS), stnt t » la U tl*e *M-i-as,nn of U»e • wiw-W 

' scctu* iin«t dvtunatiirv t 4** j W lUi this re m •- 
(tie* h<»w**vrr. as tn iv 13, vi .V. tn* U"r>»^s » 

more real esteem thsn Is r»*tmt,no tn Marti*' 'WM* 
some toml remarks In Hr* H B tsaliowa*. A (W» 


forbids us bo take them as evnleucew of civ* racier m««'* H U pp 36-lU) 

Hudens tciis Mar'tal that he ducw not ,! ilk* his ( t> Dr W urdseorlli, lo an iatctw«Ung n**e tm t T^a 
prawn* ” ' t)h. that I* tweaus* \ oU read too Dtaoj at ) 1. 15, suppose the parting to have fo* 
s Urn* ” (lv a# i. lie begs him to conwet thwtr biam* , quvoce of 8t Paul * moood amwt. sc-t «• * - 

hh<» ** V o« waat an awbugrapto cop) th aw, 4a } ww ? ** I th* explanation of tka taaes W T Mwr<a w 
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varnings, should follow each other in rapid and 
vehement succession (1 Tim. i. 18, iii. 15, hr. 14, 
?. 81, vi 11). In the aeoond epistle to him thie 
deep personal feeling utters itself yet more fully. 
The friendship of fifteen yean was drawing to a 
close, and all memories connected with it throng 
apon the mind of the old man, now ready to be 
nftred, the blameless youth (2 Tim. iii. 15), the 
holy household {ibuL i. 6), the solemn ordination 
fod. i. 6), the tean at parting ( ibid. i. 4). Hie 
hit recorded words of the Apoetle express the 
mnmt hope, repeated yet more earnestly, that he 
wight see him once again {ibui. iv. 9, 21). Ti mo- 
th— is to come before winter, to bring with him 
the cloak for which in that winter there would be 
assd (2 Tiro. ir. 13). We may hazard the con- 
jecture that he reached him in time, and that the 
hit hours of the teacher were soothed by the 
pc— icc of the disciple whom he loved eo truly, 
dome writers have even seen in Heb. xiii. 23 an 
ia dica tioo that he shared St. Paul s imprisonment 
•ad was released from it by the death of Nero 
(Conybeare and Howson, ii. 502; Neander, Pfl. 
wad LeU. i 552). lieyond this all is apocryphal 
and uncertain. He continues, according to the 
old traditions, to act as bishop of Ephesus (Euseb. 
H. E. iii. 14), and dies a martyr's death under 
Domitian or Nerva (Ntceph. U. E. iii. 11). The 
great festival of Artemis (the learayibytor of that 
goddeas) led him to protest against the license and 
frmzy which accompanied it. The mob were roused 
lo fury, and put him to death with clubs (comp. 
Poljcrates and Simeon Metaphr. in Henschen's 
Ada Sanctorum, Jan. 24). Some later critics — 
dchleknnacher, Mayerhoff — have seen in him the 
author of the whole or part of the Acta (Olsliau- 
—, Commenlnr. ii. 612). 

A somewhat startling theory as to the inter- 
ring period of liis life has found favor with 
Chlmet (*. v. Timothee), Tilleinont (ii. 147), and 
<*hen. If he continued, according to the received 
tradition, to lie bishop of Ephesus, then he, and no 
other, must have been the “ angel ” of that church 
lo whom the message of Rev. ii. 1-7 was ad- 
deemed. It may be urged, as in some degree 
•oufirming this view, that both the praise and the 
Marne of that message are such as harmonize with 
the impressions as to the character of Timotheus 
darived from the Acts and the Epistles. The 
refusal to acknowledge the self-styled apostles, 
the abhorrence of the deeds of the Nicola: tans, the 
wearied labor, all this belongs to “ the man of 
God ” of the Pastoral Epistles. And the fault is 
so km characteristic. The strong language of St. 
Tsais entreaty would lead us to expect that the 
Umptation of such a man would be to fall away 
from the glow of his “ first love,” the seal of his 
fest faith. The promise of the Lord of the 
Churches is in substance the same as that implied 
is the language of the Apostle (2 Tim. ii. 4-6). 

The conjecture, it should be added, hat been 
psswd over unnoticed by most of the recent com- 
mentators on the Apocalypse (comp. Alford and 
'Wordsworth, in U*c. ). 'Trench {Seven Churches of 
Asia t p. 64), contrasts the “angel” of Rev. ii. 
vith Timotheus as an “ earlier angel” who, with 
the generation to which he belouged, had passed 
sway when the Apocalypse was written. It must 
fas itmemliered, however, that at the time of 
St. Paul's death, Timotheus was still ¥ young,” 
probably not more than thirty-five, that be might, 
Jacrtfare, well be living, even oo the assumption of 
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the later date of the Apocalypse, and that the 
traditions {v daant quantum) place his death after 
that date. Reogel admits this, but urges the 
objection that he was not the bishop of any single 
diocese, but the superintendent of many churches. 
This however may, in its turn, be traversed, by 
the answer that the death of St. Paul may have 
made a great difference in the work of one who had 
hitherto been employed in travelling as his repre 
tentative. The special charge committed to him 
in the Pastoral Epistles might not unnaturally . 
give fixity to a life which had previously been 
wandering. 

An additional fact connected with the name of 
Timothy is that two of the treatises of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite are addressed to him {IM 
Hierarch. CaL i. 1; comp. Le Nourry, DisstrL 
c. ix., and Halloix, Quasi, iv. in Migne's edition). 

E. H. P. 

TIMOTHY, EPISTLES TO. Authorship. 
— The question whether these epistles were written 
by St. Paul was one to which, till within the last 
half-century, hardly any answer but an affirmative 
one was thought possible. They are reckoned among 
the Pauline Epistles in the Muratorian Canon and 
the Peshito version. Eusebius {H. E. iii. 25, 
places them among the b/aoKoyodp era of the N. T , 
and, while recording the doubts which affected the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter and the other drriAe* 
ydfiera, knows of none which affect these. They 
are cited as authoritative by Tertullian {De Prascr. 
c. 25; ad Uxorem, i. 7), Clement of Alexandria 
{Strom, ii. 11), Irenmus {Adv. liar. iv. 16, § 3, 
ii. 14, § 8). Parallelisms, implying quotation, in 
some cases with close verbal agreement, are found 
in Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. c. 2J (comp. 1 Tim. ii 8); 
Ignat, ad Mngn. c. 8 (1 Tim. i. 4); Polycarp, c. 4 
(comp. 1 Tim. vi. 7, 8); Theophilus of Antiooh 
ad Autol. iii. 126 (comp- 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2). ’There 
were indeed some notable exceptions to this con- 
sensus. The three Pastoral Epistles were all re- 
jected by Marciou (Tertull. adv. Marc. v. 21 ; 
Iren. i. 29), Basilides, and other Gnostic teachers 
(Hieron. Ptxff. in Titian). Tatian, while strongly 
maintaining the genuineness of the Epistle to Titus, 
denied that of the other two (Hieron. ib.). In 
these instanoes we are able to discern a dogmatic 
reason for the rejection. The sects which these 
leaden repres en ted could not but feel that they 
were condemned by the teaching of the Pastoral 
Epistles. Origeu meutions some who excluded 
2 Tim. from the Canon for a very different reason. 
The names of Jamies and Jambres belonged to 
an apociyphal history, and from such a history 
St. Paul new would have quoted (Origen, Comm, 
in Matt. 117). 

The Pastoral Epistles have, however, been sub- 
jected to a more elaborate scrutiny by the criticism 
of Germany. The first doubts were uttered by 
J. C. Schmidt. These were followed by the Sentt- 
schreiben of Schleieruiacher, who, assuming the 
genuineness of 2 Tim. and Titus, undertook, on 
that hypothesis, to prove the spuriousness of 1 Tim. 
Bolder critics saw that the position thus taken waa 
untenable, that the three epistles must stand or 
fell together. Eichhom {EinL iii.) and l>e Wette 
{ Einleit. ) denied the Pauline authorship of all three. 
There was still, however, an attempt to maintaio 
their authority as embodying the sulistance of tbs 
Apostle’s teaching, or of fetters written by him, 
on the hypothesis that they bad been sent forth 
after his death by aoroe over —bus d^cipfe who 
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wished, tinder tlie shadow of hit name, to attack 
the prevailing errors of tlie time (Licit born, ib.). 
One writer (Sdioti, /miym/e !h$i. Crit. p 324) 
venture* on tlie hypothesis that Uike was the 
writer. Ilsur (Die »>yenaimten Dag/oi al-Briefe), 
here as elsewhere more daring than others, asdgns 
them to no earlier (irriod than tlie latter half of 
the second century, after the death of I ’oh carp in 
A. i». 107 (p 138). On this by pot I eds 2 Tim was 
the earliest, 1 Tun. the latent of the three, each 
probably by a different writer (pp 72-7<i). They 
pew out of the state of parties in the Church of 
Koine, and, like the (Josjiel of St. Luke and the 
Acts, were intended to mediate Irntween the extreme 
Pauline and tlie extreme lYtrine sections of the 
(Tiurcli (p. 58). Starting from tlie data supplied 
by the Lpistie to the Phiiipjiians, tlie writers, first 
of 2 T im , then of Tito*, and lastly of 1 Tim., 
aimed, by the insertion of jienonal incidents, mes- 
sages, and the like, at giving to tlieir compilations 
an air of verisimilitude (p 70). 

It will be seen from the above statement that 
the question of authorship is liere more than usually 
imp* riant. There can be no solution as regards 
these epistles like that of an obviously dramatic 
and therefore l**gitiinafe persouatioii of character, 
such as is p*w*ible in relation to tlie authorship 
of Lccle*i.i*tc*. If tlie Pastoral L| unties are not 
Pauline, tlie writer clearly meant tliem to pass 
as such, and the <uiunu* lieci/newii would l»e there 
in its meed d .grant form. They wouUI have to 
take their place with the Pseudo-Clementine Hom- 
ilies, or tlie Pseudo Ignatian Lpistie*. Where we 
now see the trices. lull of life and interest, of the 
character of •• Paul the aged." firm, tender, zealous, 
loving, we should have to recognise only the tricks, 
sometimes -kid id, Mnnctiims ebun**), of some un- 
known and d:-!ioue-t coi.ti*»\ers uhat. 

( Vui^e-iui nce* such as these ought not, it is true, 
to lead us to suppress or di-tort oik* iota of evi- 
dence I lie v may well make us cautious ill ex- 
amining the evidence, not to admit coneluvous tliat 
are wider than tlie prtiuisrs, nor to take tlie prem- 
ises theru-elve- tor gnnted. Tlie task of exam- 
ining it rendered in some measure easier hy the 
fact th.it, in tlie judgment of most critics, hostile as 
well as fueled*, tlie three Pastoral 1. pintles stand 
on the same ground. Tlie intermediate hypotheses 
of Shleitf iiuvcIkt (im/h i) mil 1 redner (/■.<«/. ins 
AL /’. ), wiio loiiks on Titus as genuine, 2 I ini. as 
made up out of two genuine letters, and 1 Tim. as 
altogether spurious, may lie dismissed as individual 
eccentricities, hardly requiring a sejant* notice. 
In dealing with oljt-rtion* which take a wider range, 
we are meeting tho-e also which are confined to 
one or two out of the three epistles. 

1 ue chief elements of the alleged evidence of 
spunousneas mav be arranged as toiiows: — 

I. L / !*',* "/«■• — I lie style, it is urged. U diffident 
from that of the acknos bilged Pauline Lpistie*. 
Tin- re is leas logic *1 emit mint y, a want of onler 
an* I ji’wi, subjects br*Mig.»t uj>, • ne after tlie oilier, 
abruptly ( ,V id« lermaclirr ). Not less than fifty 
words, most of them sinking and characteristic, 
are found hi thewe ejiisUrs winch are not found in 
St. Paul t writings (tee the list in Cmiylw.irv and 
ILiw-.ii, A p|». L, and llutlier’s 1 inUtt . ). 'Hie 
fhn.mU of salutation f^dpiv, lAsof, *ip^n|), half- 
l s lmical sunli and j dinar*, like swrfflsm *ud its 
•ogn ites (1 lim 2 , iti- 10 , vi. 6 . ri "h ), vaper 

(1 Tm. i. 18. ri fc); 2 Tim. i. 12, W, 
u. 2 ;, tlie frequently recurring vwrh 4 *Jyt 
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(1 Tim. i. 15, Ui. 1 , ir. 9; 2 Tim. il llktWwt 
of 5yia(rowwo a* the distinctive epithet of a tm 
teaching, these and other* like tiwm appear here 
for tlie first time (Schleienn. and liaur i. Nmn sf 
tlieae words, it is urged, porfpovr, 2 *i+«*v«, 
crwrfjp, t kwp6ctro*i belong to the btxsU %m- 
minology of tlie 2 d century. 

Oil the other side it may be mid. (1 < that ihve 
is no test so uncertain at tliat of bngu «_*»■ \i*i style 
thus applied; bow uncertiiu we may j’»<ge fr.m 
tlie fact that Schleiermacher and Seamier find mm 
stumbling-blocks in 2 l im and Titua. wmk they 
detect an un- Pauline character in 1 Tim. Aci- 
ference like that which marks tlie speech of an 
divided from each other by a century nay be con- 
clusive against tlie identity of autnor-nip. t-ut abort 
of that there is hardly any cuncenal *e di rrr «<7 
which may not coexist w iti i it. 1 Le stvl* of emm 
man is stereoty jied, formed early , and eml^m g 
1 he sentences move after an unvarying rb'tMn. 
same words recur. Tliat of another change*. -w 
or less, from year to year. A* In* tl»mg.>u ev-*j^ 
they call for a new vocabulary . Il»e Uw *xcu 
of such a writer, as those ut iLeon and of llurka. 
may be florid, redundant, figurative, sIi.k t^* 
earlier were almost meagre in their *m j 1 -nty. is 
proportion as the man is a solitary th r.ker, or s 
strong asverter of his own will, w 11 br tmd to Ue 
former state. In piojmrtiou to his |*>w*r of r*- 
ceiving impressions from with- ut, «d ty . jot. j, -g 
with others, will le ins tendency to tie laUet 
Apart from all kii"\\hdge of M- 1 “ » m 1 * * „or*rt*», 
the alleged peculiar i to* are but of l.i'ie *e»g .t ■ 
the adverse scale. With tint kin-ww-._e we erv? 
sec in them tne natural result of tt.e .1 titp*i« 
with men in many buds, of that iruaMs* to to- 
come all things to all men, win* h o id I t. ju.» 
to show ib* 1 : ill speech as well as in m ' • ei Ijt* 
group of his cjiUtles has, in like u 1 er. its char- 
acteristic words and phnse*. \2. If i. .« m trw* 
generally, it is »o yet more emphn..- the 

ctrcumsUnres of miithor*«uj» aie u t:» .u TW 
Uiiguoge of a bisiioj* t cl urge u m.t t..it of s« 
letters to his private Irici.d*. 1 i>e rj..*:ww sics 
St. Paul wrote to tlie cimn-hrs a* m<tl 

well differ from those which he wr-^e. in tfes 
full freedom of ojhu sjieecli, to a fu. .>or fnvl 
to his own M true sou.’ It is not stru ge that vs 
sliouid find in the latter a Luther hkr <• »r«sv 
of expression (e. //. irsircvwnrpiajr uovr, l 1 »«. rv 
2 , imwaparpt^mi rnr+pmrm* 

roue, 1 lim. vi- 6 , wsw«rp«v^<rv ajua^r.su, 2 Tuw. 
iii. 6 \ mixed sometimes with word* 1 .: it ui ; iy that 
which few grrat men have liecn ut, a Wv 

sense of humor, and tlie rapvnty, at InU, tor at** 
(e. j/- ypamittt >an^oot, 1 I on. tv. 7; ^As*pa 
sol wipupyot, 1 Inn. ». 13; r mfs ts*. 1 I 
vi. 4; *ya<TT«p»t 0 ^ 701 , III i. 12 . 1 < tx* 

letters, again, were di« utrd to an mm an net.* * I bvw 
have every ojqieinince of biv.ng l<cu *r. was 
( its own hand, and tins can hardy have *•!-» 

out its influence on their style, ren- et.ng 4 taws 
dilfu<e. the trinsitmns more al rujit. ti»e \rr%i xw rw A 
of ea*h sn'j^ t im-re cuticiw. In tha rvw:**et 4 

may Ik? |ured w«th llte otlier t»o * \isy4 

epistles, tho-e to the t»aht mn« and p.uk *.* ks. A 
list of words given by Allord in /h-. c *m 
•hows a cons deruble r.arm! tonor letim. i.k Irasr 
of the two and lire Pa-Uirti i pieties, d il 
be added, that to uluUarr ntn l a le,Tt d q* • 
nous ef>istie« Would hs likely t*» to.i ls a S 
aftsr Lbs jsUffn of the iscugoual •**%, m 
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mo oiiffat not be able to distinguish the counterfeit 
from the true, to that extent the diversity which 
has been dwelt on is, within the limits that have 
been shore stated, not against, but for the genuine* 
we of these epistles. (5.) Lastly, there is the 
pootire argument that there is a large common 
dement, both of thoughts and words, shared by 
then epistles and the others. The grounds of faith, 
the law of life, the tendency to digress and go off 
at sword, the personal, individualizing affection, 
(be free reference to his own sufferings for the 
truth, ail these are in both, and by them we 
rse^nise the identity of the writer. The evidence 
can hardly be given within the limits of this article, 
bat its weight will be felt by any careful student. 
The coincidences are precisely those, in most in- 
duces, which the forger of a document would 
toe been unlikely to think of, and give but scanty 
«pport to the perverse ingenuity which sees in 
these resemblances a proof of compilation, and 
therefore of spuriousness. 

U. It has been urged (chiefly by Eicbhorn, KinL 
p- 313) against the reception of the Pastoral Epistles 
tbit tb #7 cannot be fitted in to the records of St 
Haal's life in the Acts. To this there is a threefold 
answer. (1.) The difficulty has been enormously 
raggesated. If the dates assigned to them must, 

• some extent, be conjectural, there are at least 
two hypotheses in each case (infra) which rest on 
sssooably good grounds. (2.) If the difficulty were 

* it Is ssid to be, the mere fact that we 
unnot fix the precise date of three letters in the 
fife of one of whose ceaseless labors and journeyings 
** have, after all, hut fragmentary records, ought 
sot to be a stumbling-block. The hypothesis of a 
ftfesm from the iniffriaonment with which the his- 
tory of the Acta ends removes all difficulties; and 
if Uris be rejected (Baur, p. 67), as itself not rest- 
ing on sufficient evidence, there is, in any case, a 
ride gap of which ire know nothing. It may at 
hast daiui to be a theory which explains phenomena. 
(3.) Hoe, as before, the reply is obvious, that a 
tau composing counterfeit epistles would have been 
ftdy to make them square with the acknowledged 
■words of the life. 

IlL The three epistles present, it is said, a more 
developed state of church organization and doetrine 
few that belonging to the lifetime of St Paul. 
(L) lbs rule that the bishop is to be ** the husband 
<f oue wife” (1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit i. 6) indicates 
the strong opposition to second marriages which 
rbsneterized the 2d century (Baur, pp. 113-120). 
(i) The “younger widows ” of 1 Tim. v. 11 can- 
to pomibly be literally widows. If they were, St. 
Ptoxl, in advising them to marry, would be exclud- 
ing them, according to the rule of 1 Tim. ▼. 9, from 

ohanee of sharing in the church's bounty. It 
fellows therefore that the word xvpcu is used, as it 

in the 2d century, in a wider sense, as denoting 

* consecrated life (Baur, pp. 42-49). (3.) The rules 
"feting the relation of the bishops and riders in- 
feats s hierarchic development characteristic of 
fe Petrine element, which became dominant in 
to Church of Rome in the post-Apostolic period, 
to foreign altogether to the genuine epistles of 
fc* Paul ( Baer, pp. 80-39). (4.) The term aiptrinSs 
■ end in its later sense, and a formal procedure 
"frinst the heretic is recognized, which belongs to 
to Id ss utury rather than the 1st. (5.) The up- 
tod pre fixes from the office of deaeon to that of 
presbyter, Implied in 1 Tim. ill. 18, belongs to a 
tor period (Baor, L c.). 

206 
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ft is not difficult to meet otyections which con- 
tain so large an element of mere arbitrary assump- 
tion. (1.) Admitting Baur’s interpretation of 1 
Tim. iii. 2 to be the right one, the rule which 
makes monogamy a condition of the episcopal office 
is very far removed from the harsh, sweeping cen- 
sures of all second marriages which we find in 
Athenagoras and Tertullian. (2.) There is not a 
shadow of proof that the 11 younger widows ” were 
not literally such. The x*IP ai Ito Pastoral 
Epistles are, like those of Acts vi. 1, ix. 39, women 
dependent on the alms of the church, not neces- 
sarily deaconesses, or engaged in active labors. The 
rule fixing the age of sixty for admission is all but 
conclusive against Baur's hypothesis. (3. ) The use 
of iwlaKJwot and vpwBbrtpoi in the Pastoral 
Epistles as equivalent (lit. i. 5, 7), and the absence 
of any intermediate order between the bishops and 
deacons (1 Tim. iii. 1-8), are quite unlike what we 
find in the Ignatian Epistles and other writings of 
the 2d century. They are in entire agreement with 
the language of St. Paul (Acts xx. 17, 28; Phil, 
i. 1). Few features of these epistles are more 
striking than the absence of any high hierarchic 
system. (4.) The word alptrucSs has its counter- 
part in the afpltrcif of 1 Cor. xi. 19. The sentence 
upon Hymencetts and Alexander (1 Tim. i. 20) has 
a precedent in that of 1 Cor. v. 5. (5. ) The best 

interpreters do not see in 1 Tim. iii. 13 the transi- 
tion from one office to another (comp. Kllicott, m 
foe., and Dbacom). If it is there, tho assumption 
that such a change is foreign to the Apostolic age 
is entirely sn arbitrary one. 

IV. Still greater stress is laid on the indications 
of a later date in the descriptions of the false 
teachers noticed in the Pastoral Epistles. These 
point, it is said, unmistakably to Marcion and his 
followers. In the imfifem rrjt ifrevbonrup. otr 
yyatatwi (1 Tim. vi. 20) there is a direct reference 
to the treatise which he wrote under the title of 
’AKTiflrVm, setting forth the contradiction between 
the Old and New Testament (Baur, p. 26). The 
“ genealogies ” of 1 11m. i. 4, Tit. iii. 9, in like 
mauner, point to the ;Eona of the Valentinians and 
Ophites (ibid. p. 12). The “ forbidding to marry, 
and commanding to abstain from meats,” fits in 
to Marcion '• system, not to that of the Judaixing 
teachers of St. Paul's time (ibid. p. 24). The as- 
sert’ 'ii that “the law is good” (1 Tim. i. 8) im- 
plies a denial, like that of Marcion, of its Divine 
authority. The doctrine that the “ Resurrection 
was past already” (2 '11m. ii. 18) was thoroughly 
Gnostic in its character. In his eagerness to find 
tokens of a later date everywhere, Baur sees in the 
writer of these epistles not merely an opponent of 
Gnosticism, but one in part infected with their 
teaching, and appeals to the doxologies of 1 11m. 
i. 17, vi. 15, and their Obristology throughout, as 
having a Gnostic stamp on them (pp. 28-33). 

Carefully elaborated as this part of Baur’s attack 
has been, it is perhaps the weakest and most ca- 
pricious of all. The false teachers of the Pastoral 
Epistles are predominantly Jewish, voftobiidaicaKot 
(L Tim. i. 7), belonging altogether to a different 
school from that of Marcion, giving heed to u Jewish 
fables” (Tit. i. 14) and “disputes connected with 
the Law ” (Tit. iii. 9). Of all monstrosities of 
exegesis few are more willfiil and fantastic than 
that which finds in rofioStSdtrieaXot Antinoroian 
teachers and in pago) ro/wcai Antinoroian doetrine 
(Baur, p. 17). The natural suggestion that in Acts 
xx. 80, 31, St. Paul contemplates the rise and 
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p rogre ss of a like perverse teaching, that in Col. ii. 
8-23 we have the same combination of Judaism and 
aaelf-styled yrm<ns (1 Tim. vi. 20) or $ t A ocofia 
(Col. ii. 8), leading to a like false asceticism, is set 
aside summarily by the rejection both of the speech 
aod the epistle as spurious. Even the deniid of 
the Hesurrection, we may remark, belongs as nat- 
urally to the mingling of a Sadducvan element with 
au eastern mvsticUni as to the teaching of Marcion. 
The self-contradictory hypothesis that the writer 
of 1 Tim. is at once the strongest opponent of the 
Gnostics, and that he adopts their language, need 
hardly )>e refuted. The wliole line of argument, 
indeed, first misrepresents the language of St. Paul 
in these epistles and elsewhere, and then assumes 
the entire absence from the first century of even 
the germs of the teaching which characterized the 
aeoond (comp. Xcander, Pjl. und Ltd. i. p. 401; 
Heydenreich, p. 64). 

DiUt. — Assuming the two epistles to Timothy 
to have been written by St. Paul, to what period 
of his life are they to l«e referred ? The question 
as it afiects each epistle may be discussed sep- 
arately. 

First F.fHtiU to Timothy . — The direct data in 
this instance are very few. (1.) i. 3, implies a 
journey of St. Paul from Ephesus to Macedonia, 
Timothy remaining behind. (2.) The age of Tim- 
othy is descriled as rfJnff (iv. 12). (3.) The 

general resemblance between the two epistles in- 
dicates that they were written at or about the same 
time. Three hypotheses have been maintained as 
fulfilling these conditions. 

(A.) Ttie journey in question has been looked 
on as an unrecorded episode in the two yean* 
work at Ephesus of Acts six. 10. 

(B- ) It has been identified with the journey of 
Acts zx. 1, after the tumult at Ephesus. 

On either of these suppositious the date of the 
epistle has been fixed at various periods after St. 
Paul's arrival at Ephesus, before the conclusion of 
Us first imprisonment st Home. 

(C. ) It has been placed in the interval between 
St. Paul's first and second imprisonments at 
Home. 

Of tlwse conjectures, A and B have the merit of 
bringing the epistle within the limit of the authen- 
tic records of St. Paul's life, but they have scarcely 
any other. Against A, it may be urged that a 
journey to Macedonia would hardly have been 
passed over in silence either by St. l.uke in the 
Acts, or by St- Paul himself in writing to the 
Corinthians. Against B, that Timothy, instead of 
remaining at Epirus when the Apostle left, had 
gone on into Macedonia l*efore him (Acts xix. 22 . 
The hy|«»*tbcds of a possible return is traversed by 
the fuel that be is with St- Paul in Macedonia at 
the time when 2 ( or. was written and sent off. In 
favor of <’ s* compared with A or 11, is the internal 
evidence of the contents of the epistle. I*he errors 
against winch Timothy is warned are present, dan- 
gerous. |miientous. At the time of St Paul s visit 
to M iMiis hi Acts xx., i. according to th**e 
bv poilt«-»*s, sulwnpient to the epistle, they are still 
onlv k»>imng in the distance (vcr. 3th. All the 
eiivumst voces referred to. moreover, imply the pro 
longed atacnce of the Apostle. Ihsciplme had 
rnnie lax. heresies rife, the economy of the church 
disofderetl. It was necessary to check the chief 
offender* hv the sharp sentence of excommunication 
(1 Tim. i. 20). Ollier churches called for his couu- 
and directions, or a sharp necessity took him 
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away, and he hastens on, leaving behind bon, wiafc 
full delegated authority, the disciple in whom hr 
most confided. 'Hie language of the rpsslh aha 
has a bearing on the date. According to the hy- 
potheses A and B, it l«ek»ngs to the same perw* 
as 1 and 2 Cor. and the Ep. to the Huuisia. «r. at 
the latest, to the same group as ITiihpc^am 
Ephesians; and, in this case, the duVnmras <4 
style and language are somewhat dithrult to n 
plain. Assume a later date, and then there » 
for the changes in thought and express* « w„--i. 
in a character like St- Paul s, were to t* experts 
as the yean went by. The only uljtdMa to Ur 
position thus assigned are — < 1 1 the d**ji4.‘u.r«s 
of the second imprisonment altogether, wbtro tm 
been discussed in another place [Pail]; and 2 
the “ youth ” of Timothy at the Lime whew lu 
letter was written (iv. 12). In regard to the hater 
it is sufficient to say that, on the aa»un>pt«jo of u« 
later date, the disciple was |woUsUy not more tW 
34 or 35, and that this was young enough ir <ar 
who was to exercise authority over a whole bdi U 
Bishop-presbyters, many of them older than 
self (v. 1). 

JStcinui Fpistlf to Timothy. — The Dander to 
special names and incidents iu the 2d qu*Ur mm* 
the chronological data more numerous. It win to 
best to bring them, as far as possible. together 
noticing briefly with what other fioru each cv«.s<erta 
itself, and to what conclusion it leads. Here mm 
there are tbe conflicting thrones of an rarLrr m* 
later date, (A) during tbe imprisonment «f Ada 
xxviii. 30, and (Ii) during the second m imoaani 
already spoken of. 

(1.) A parting apparently recent, under nri — 
stances of t|ieeiaJ sorrow (i. 4y. Not decisive T"W 
scene at Miletus ( Acts xx. 37 ) suggest* itsrif, J «* 
assume A. The parting referred hi w 1 7m. i i 
might meet Ii. 

(2.) A general desertion of the esea *+ 

tbe disciples of Asia <i. K>|. Nothing in the An, 
indicates anything like this l«fc«e the m:o» 
merit of Arts xxviii. 30. Evervlh^rg in \<-u tsx 
and xx., and not leas the language of tbe EpwUr 
to tbe Ephesians, speaks of general and tor«ug 
affection. This, therefore, so far as it goes. »m( 
be placed on the side of H, 

(3.) The position of St. Paul as suffering i 11, 
in bonds (ii. 9), expecting M the time <4 bw 
| torture ” (iv. C). forsaken by alm**i t* la 
Not quite decisive. I*ut tendiug U» Ii rstbev LLao A 
I*he language of the epistle* belonging U> tb* ks 
imprisonment imply, it is true, V* •- i • + 

16; Eph. lii. 1, vi. 2*>), but in all of Uhb tar 
Apostle is surrounded by man? frver^s, md » 
liopeful, and confident of reirsiw « Ttni t 
Pbilcm. 22*. 

(4 ) Hie mention of ( fivesipterus and of srvs 
rendered by him l*Hh at Home and 1 y>* ww i IV* 
18). Not decisive again, l*it the tie* to nde 
that of a man loiking l-mrk on a |«*t prtwto <d 
life, and the order of tlw natusa suggests tie 
of tbe ministrations at l-phe*u* being «*i«r^wewt to 
those at Home. P«»**d ly too tbe me* U* * U* 
household,’* instead of ( h««i|ihornt kinarl 
imply his death in tbe interim!. Ihis Itanh* 
tends to H rather than A. 

(5.) The mlemdonnient of St. Paul In iVaas * 
10). Strongly in favor of U. ltoinws was wish *** 
A|iostle when the l.pistln to tha t n l n — s— « '•* 
and Philemon (24) were writ lets. 2 It*- mm* 
therefore, iu all proluhihty, have leva wrw*^ ***• 
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to; bat, if we place it anywhere in the first inn 
proounent, we are all bat compelled • by the men. 
too of Mark, far whose coming the Apostle oaks in 
t run. iv. 11, and who is with him in CoL iv. 10, 
to pbce it at an earlier age. 

(6.) The pretence of Luke (i v. 11). Agrees well 
awqgh with A (Col. iv. 14), but is perfectly com- 
pebble with B. 

(7.) The request that Timothy would bring Mark 
(ir. 11). Seems at first, compared as above, with 
Col iv. 14 t to support A, but, in connection with 
the mentiou of Deinas, tends decidedly to B. 

(8.) Mention of Tjehicus as sent to Kphesus (iv. 
12). Appears, as connected with Kph. vi. 21, 22, 
CoL h. 7, in favor of A, yet, as Tychicus was ooo- 
lionally employed on special missions of this kind, 
may just as well fit in with B. 

(2) The request that Timothy would bring the 
cloak and books left at Troaa (iv. 18). On theas- 
nmptioo of A, the last visit of St. Paul to Troaa 
would have been at least four or five years before, 
dark g which there would probably have been op- 
portunities enough for his regaining what be had 
kft. In that case, too, the circumstances of the 
journey present no trace of the haste and sudden- 
Mn which the request more than half implies. On 
the whole, then, this must be reckoned as in favor 
of H. 

(10.) ** Alexander the coppersmith did mo modi 
cril,” “greatly withstood our words ” (iv. 14, 16). 
The part taken by a Jew of this name in the uproar 
of Acta xix., aod the natural oounection of the goA* 
nit with the artisans represented by Demetrius, 
•■ggetf a reference to that event as something re- 
nal sod so far support A. On the other baud, 
the name Alexander was too oommou to make us 
o*tam ae to the identity, and if it were the same, 
fae hypothesis of a \ater date only requires us to 
onume what was probable enough, a renewed hos- 
tility. 

(11) The abandonment of the Apostle in his first 
4ofct*e (iswAryfa)t and his deliverance “ from the 
■outh of the lion " (iv. 16, 17). Fits in as a pos- 
tal contingency with either hypothesis, but, like 
fa* motion of Deinas in (5), must belong, at any 
nte, to a tune much later than any of the other 
cpuUes written from Rome. 

(12.) “ Erastua abode at Corinth, bat Trophimus 
I left at Miletus sick ” (iv. 20). language, as in 
(8), implying a comparatively recent visit to both 
pheea If, however, the letter were written during 
Ike fast imprisonment, then Trophimus had not 
keen left at Miletus but had gone on with SL Paul 
to Jerusalem (Ada xxL 29), 6 and the meution of 
Enttus as remaining at Corinth would have been 
wperfloous to one who bad left that city at the 
now time as the Apostle (Acta xx. 4). 

(U.) “ Hasten to come before winter.'* Assum- 
ing A, the presence of Timothy in Phil. i. 1 ; Col. L 
1; Philsm. 1, might be regarded as the consequence 
•f fab; but then, as shown in (5) and (7), there 
wt almost insuperable difficulties in supposing this 
to have been written before tboae thro* 

(14.) The salutations from Enbulns, Pudens, 
Taras, and Claudia. Without laying much stress 
* fab, it may be said that the absence of these 
"mas from all the epistles, which, according to A 
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belong to the same period, would be difficult to ex- 
plain. B leaves it open to conjecture that they 
were converts of more recent date. They are men- 
tioned too as knowing Timothy, and this implies, 
as at least probable, that he had already been at 
Home, and that tins letter to him was consequently 
later than those to the Philippians and Colossiana. 

On the whole, it is believed that the evidence 
preponderates strongly in favor of the later date, 
and that the epistle, if we admit its genuineness, is 
therefore a strong argument for believing that the 
imprisonment of Acts xxviiL was followed by a 
period first of renewed activity and then of suffer- 
ing. 

Placet. — In this respect as in regard to time 
1 Tim. leaves much to conjecture. The absence of 
| any local reference but that iu i. 3, suggests Mace' 
donia or some neighboring district. In A aod 
other MSS. in the Peshito, Ethiopie, and other 
versions, Laodieea is named in the inscription as 
the place whence it was sent, but this appears to 
have grown out of a traditional belief resting on 
very insufficient grounds, and incompatible with 
the conclusion which has been above adopted, that 
tins is the epistle referred to in Col. iv. 16 as that 
from Laodioea (Tbeophyl. tn foe.). The Coptic 
version with as little likelihood states that it was 
written from Athens (Hutber, EinUiL ). 

The second epistle is free from this conflict ef 
conjectures. With the solitary exception of Bbtt- 
ger, who suggests C aes area, there is a consensus in 
favor of Home, and everything in the circumstances 
and names of the epistle leads to the same coodu- 
sion (ibid.). 

Structure and Characteristics. — The peculiar- 
ities of language, so far as they affect the question 
of authorship, have been already noticed. Assum- 
ing the genuineness of the epistles, some character- 
istic features remain to be notioed. 

(1.) The ever-deepening sense in St. Paul's heart 
of the Divine Mercy, of which he was the object, 
as shown in the insertion of Ixeov in the salutations 
of both epistles, and in the IjAdjfiifrof 1 Tim. i. 13. 

(2.) The greater abruptness of the second epistk. 
From first to last there is no phui, no treatment of 
subjects carefully thought out. All speaks of strong 
overflowing emotion, memories of the past, anxieties 
about the future. 

(3.) The absence, as oom pared with St PauHs 
other epistles, of Old Testament reference*. This 
may connect itself with the fact just noticed, that 
these epistles are not argumentative, possibly afao 
with the request for the books and parchments *’ 
which had been left behind (2 'Tim. iv. 18). He 
may have been separated for a time from the 
Upk ypdftfuna, which were commonly hit com- 
panions. 

(4.) The conspicuous position of the •* faith fa} 
sayings" as taking the place occupied in othda 
epistles by the O. T. Scriptures. The way Ip 
which these are cited as authoritative, the variety 
of subjects which they cover, suggest the thought 
that in them we have specimens of the prophecies 
of the Apostolic Church which had most impressed 
themselves on the mind of the Apostle, and of the 
diacipiea generally. 1 Cor. xhr. shows bow deep 
a reverence be was likely to feel for such spiritual 


• Tbs goaltfyiag words might have bssu omitted, * The con j ect u re that the ** toavteg w referred ft 
k* hr fee feet that it has boon sugpsted that Dsmas, took place during the voyage of Acts xxvtt. If punfy 
fartag farmk s u St. Paul, repented and returned (lead- arbitrary, and at variaaoe with vers. 6 and 6 if that 
**» A 888). chaptsr. 
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•Ucnucn. In 1 Tim. It. 1, we have a distinct three countries are known to contain an; 
reference to them. able quantity of it : Spain and Ptortard, Ccmvti 

(5.) The tendency of the Apoetie's mind to dwell and the adjacent parts of Devonshire, and iw 
more on the universality of the redemptive work of islands of Junk, Ceylon, and Banea, in the Nnrfi 
Christ (1 Tim. ii. 3-6, iv. 10), bis strong desire that of Malacca " (Kenrick, /Menwcus, p. SI*. \t 
all the teaching of his disciples should be •* sound ” cording to Diodorus Siculus (v. 46) there were t.o- 
(frytaivovea), comrueitding itself to minds in a mines in the island of Panchaia, off the east nssi 
healthy state, his fear of the corruption of that of Arabia, but the metal was not esportrd 1 Wv* 
teaching by morbid subtleties. can be little doubt that the n tines of Llnt-un were 

(6.) Tiie importance attached by him to the the chief source of supply to the ancient wtrul 
practical details of administration. The gathered Mr. Cooley, indeed, writes very positively < */ 
experience of a long life had taught him that the and tniami />iso>r<ry, i. 131): ** I here can be m 
lile and well-being of the Church required these for difficulty in determining the country from •! -A 
its safeguards. tin first arrived in Kgvpt. *I*ha* metal bae teen 

(7 ) Hie recurrence of doxologies (1 Tiro. i. 17, all ages a principal export of India: it is matter 
vi. 15, 16; 2 Tim. iv. 18) as from one living per- ated as such by Arrian, who found it abui dant ta 
petually in the presence of (iod, to whom the lan- the ports of Arabia, at a time when the mi, t^e* *4 
guage of adoration was as his natural speech. Home flowed chiefly through that chant ei I be 

It lias been thought desirable, in the above die- tin -mines of Banca are proball} the ncbret m use 
cusaiou of conflicting theories, to state them simply world: but tin was unquestionably brought trm 
as they stand, with tlie evidence on which they rest, ! the West at a later period." Itut it h*e t*vw 
witliout encumbering the page with constant ref- shown conclusively hv l)r. George Smith < the * »»- 
erence to authorities. The names of writers on sfrcivV/rs, Ixmd. 1863) that, so far from *:>.-* a 
the N. T. in such a case, where the grounds of statement being justified by the authority of A man, 
reasoning are open to all, add little or nothing to the facts are all the other way After nui - jl* 
the weight of the conclusions drawn from them, the commerce of the ports of Abyssinia. Ar* 1 «a. *. 4 
Full particulars will, however, be found iu the in- India, it is abundantly evident that. *- instead 4 .ta 
(reductions of Ahord, Wordsworth, Huther, David- coming from the hast to Kgvpt. it has trv-n u.tsrv 
son, Wiesinger, llug. Con} bears and How son I ably exported from hgypt to the l-ast * p ri. 
(App. i. ) give a good tabular summary both of the 1 With regard to the tin obtained fr»*n Sjw.o si- 
objections to the genuineness of the epistles and of | though the metal was found there, it does r*r 
the answers to them, and a clear statement in favor | pear to have been produced in sufficient q'unt new 
of the later date. The most elaborate argument in ! to supply the l'txrnician markets. t j • 

favor of the earlier is to be found ill N. Lardner, ’ >tml*. iii. 147) relates UuU in the country «f taw 
Hidoiy of AjMtl. ami Koang. ( llo/Xs, vi. pp 315- j Artaliri, in tlie extreme N. W. of the pnn.wfiia* 
375). K. 11. 1\ | the ground was bright with silver, tin. and aa.iw 

• For the literature relating to these epistles, see gold (mixed with silver ). which were I ruoght <h*sr» 
under l lTi a, KrisTLJl to. A. I by the rivers; but the quantity thus o4 u. tied o ug 

I not have Iren adequate to the drtnsnd. At *W 
TIN V ~ If : Kmcffirtpo »: donnum). Among prwnl ,)* «i lo |* , ur face bored he n... i - » 
the various metals found among the spoils of the 1 bpain is little more than a square Buie 'v * b. 
Afidianites, tin is enumeratetl (Num. xxxi. 22). Ill Conifer ulrt, p. 46). We are tberehre «in en iw 
was known to tlie Hebrew metal-workers as an conclude that it was from the 4 asaiterulr*. «r ua 
alloy of other metals (is. i. 25; Kz. xxii. 18, 2d;, districts of Itntsin, than the Pbawiriaii* ot'u^wd 
The markets of Tv re were supplied with it bv the ' the great hulk of tins commodity < *mt G 1 - Lsvs, 
aliquot larshish (Hz. xxvii. 12). It was u*ed for 1 //*W- f't’Tty tfUtt A*tr . of fkt Anc. p. 451 . sad 
plummets (Zech. iv. 10), and was so plentiful as to 1 that this was done by the direct voyage Iron i>siw. 
furnish the writer of KcclesiaMicus (xlvii. 18) witli ’ It is true that at a Inter period *MraW» m 14 " 
a figure by winch to express the wealth of Solomon, | was conveyed overland to Marseilles l-s a if rt * 
whom he apostrophizes thus : “ l ou didst gstiier > days’ joumev (Ifiod. Sic. v. 2'; lut Mrsbo *. 

as On, and didst multiply silver as lead." In I 175) tells us that tlie Plxmirtans alone firrW 
the Homeric tunea the t*reek« were familiar with it. this traffic in former times from < iwWs, cw m. ng 
Tw«t) layer* of tin were in Agamemnon’s cuirass * the panage from every one; and that ow tee orrv 
fiveti him by Kinrres ( JL ti. 25', and twenty bosses smjo, when the Homans followed one 4 thrtv tswk 

of tin were iqsiii hia shield (//. xi. 341. Copier, 1 in onler to diseover the source c4 siqn-*'*, the t».— * 

tin. snd gold were used by Hrphjrstus in welding of the ship ran upon a shoal, leading tl»re efcs 
the famous shield of Achilles (//. xviii. 474). Die 1 followed him to destruction. In course <4 U-e 
lence round the vineyard in the device upon it was ( however, tlie Homans discovered the pa — a re Is 
ol tin ( il xvui. 561 and the oxen were wrought j Kcekiel, *• (lie trade in tin is attributed to I a/ai 
ut tin and gold (*/«</. 574). Tlie greaies of AchiUes, i as ‘ ti»e merchant ' for the cotntnoditv. wilt* «>t — v 
tiiAde by lleplia-stus. were of tin beaten line, close nienlKm of the place whence it wae prieareW 
.fitting to the limb (JL xvm. 612, xxi. 51 * 2 ). His 1 {(‘ntntrrviet, p. 74); and it is after the tin* d 
shield had tiro folds or layers of tin between two. Julius t'srsar that we first hear of the cnikd 
outer layers of bronze arid an inner layer of gold traffic by Marseilles. 

(//•xx. 271). lln was used in ornamenting chariots l Pliny fvi. 36) identifies the ef tW 

(//. xxii). 503), snd a cuirass of bronze overlaid 1 Greeks with the jUumlmm oiimm or *mm d 

with tin is nientioned in IL xiiii. 501. No sllu- 1 the Homans, winch is our ha. he — ra. 

sion to it is found in tlie y. The melting I is obtau»ed (rum an ore containing Irwd and 

•T tin in a smriung-poi is mentioned by Hesiod i and n I be first to bervme melted in the furcate 
(T*eoq 862). | It is the same which the 1 iemisia rail It mi. — e 

Tin is not found in Palestine. Whence, then, did te s|*parentlv the meaning of the Hate 44 m I* 
the sncient Heirews obtain their supply .' **4hdv | i. 25. Ilte rtym«4ogy o( cwirus Is —ea rn .* 
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hom the he t that in Sanskrit kastira signifies 
'• tin," sn argument bus been derived in favor of 
Italia being the source of the ancient supply of this 
octal, but too much stress must not be laid upon 
it [Lead.] W. A. W. 

TIPHUAH (np?n [ford] : [in 1 K., Rom. 
Tat. omit; in 2 K.] Qtpai; [Alex. 8a;pa:] 
Thapkta, Th^psa) is mentioiied in 1 K. iv. 24 as 
the limit of Solomon's empire towards the Knphra- 
tea, sod in 2 K. xv. 16 it is said to have been at- 
tacked by Menahen , king of Israel, who “ smote 
Tiphoh and all that were therein, and all the 
couti thereof/* It is generally admitted that the 
town intended, at any rate in the former passage, is 
that which the (1 reeks and Romans knew under the 
isiue of Tbapsacus (Bdifaueos), situated in North- 
ern Syria, at the point where it was usual to cross 
the Euphrates (Strab. xvi. 1, $ 21). The name is 

therefore, reasonably enough, connected with 1109, 
“to pass over'* (Winer, Jienlw&rtrrbuch, ii. 613), 
»d is believed to correspond in meaning to the 
(irwk w6pss f the German furt, and our “ ford." 

Tbapsacus was a town of considerable import- 
■Me iu the ancient world. Xenophon, who aaw it 
« the time of Cyras the younger, calls it “ great 
end prosperous *’ (peydArj sol tvba Ifjucv, Amb. i. 
4. § 11). It must liave been a place of considera- 
ble trade, the land-traffic between East and West 
pairing through it, first on account of its fordway 
(vhich was the lowest upon the Euphrates), and 
then on account of its bridge (Strab. xvi. 1, $ 23), 
rink it was likewise the point where goods were 
both embarked (hr transport down the stream (Q. 
Curt x. 1), and also disembarked from boats which 
W team op to it, to be conveyed on to their final 
totinatioo by land (Strab. xvi. 3, § 4). It is a 
to collectors that Solomon’s occupation of the 
place was connected with bis effort* to establish a 
Got of trade with Central Asia directly across the 
aontinent, and that Tadmor was intended as a 
wring-place on the journey to Tbapsacus. 

Thapsaeus was the place at which armies march- 
b* east or west usually crossed the “ Great River." 
k was then that the Ten Thousand first learned 
the ml intentions of Cyrus, and, consenting to aid 
him in his enterprise, passed the stream (Xen. 
dsok i. 4, § 11). Then too Darius Codomannus 
crosmd on his flight from Issus (A it. Exp. AL ii. 
13); sod Alexander, following at his leisure, made 
hh psamge at the same point (ibid. Hi. 7). A 
bridge of boats was usually maintained at the place 
bj the Persian kings, which was of course broken 
up when danger threatened. Even then, however, 
the stream could in general be forded, unless in the 
tod-mason.* 

It has been generally supposed that the site of 
TbapsMus was the modern Mr (D’Anville, Ren- 
ud, Vaux, etc.). But the Euphrates expedition 
proved that then is no ford at Mr, and indeed 
■bowed that the only ford in this part of the course 
■f the Euphrates is at Snrigeh, 46 miles below Ba- 
fc. and 163 above Mr (Ainsworth, TrirctU in the 
Tmck of the Ten Thouswd , p. 70). This then 
have been the position of Tbapsacus. Hen 
the river is exactly of the width mentioned by Xen- 
ophon (4 slades or 800 yards), and hen for four 


* THIs Is clear from the very name of the place, 

and Is ^ooAnned by modern researches. When the 
tow toM Gyros that the stream had acknowledged 
to m Its king, having never been forded until his 
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months in the winter of 1841-1842 the river had 
but 20 inches of water ( ibid. p. 72). 

w The Euphrates is at this spot foil of beauty 
and majesty. Its stream is wide, and its waters 
generally clear and blue. Its banks are ow and 
level to the left, but undulate gently to the right 
Previous to arriving at this point the course of the 
river is southerly, blit here it turns to the east, ex- 
panding more like an inland lake than a river, and 
quitting (as Pliny has described it) the Palinyrean 
solitudes for the fertile Mygdonia" (ibid.). A 
paved causeway is visible on eitlier side of the Eu- 
phrates at Suriyth, and a long line of mounds may 
be traced, disposed, something like those of Nine- 
veh, in the form of an irregular parallelogram. 
These mounds probably mark the site of the ancient 
city. G. R. 

TI'RAS (D^n [perh. longing , desire ] : 
pas ; [Rom. in 1 bhr. Bipat 0 Thirat). The 
youngest son of Japheth (Gen. x. 2). As the name 
occurs only in the ethnological table, we have no 
clew, as lar as the Bible is concerned, to guide us 
as to the identification of it with any particular 
people. Aucieut authorities geuerally fixed on the 
Thracians, as presenting the closest verbal Approx- 
imation to the name (Joseph. Ant. L 6, § 1 ; Je- 
rome, in Gen. x. 2; Targumt Pseudoj. and Jerus. 
on Gen. L c ; Targ. on 1 Cbr. i. 5): the occasional 
rendering Persia probably originated in a cotrup- 
tion of the original text. The correspondence be- 
tween Thrace and Tints is not so complete as to be 
convincing; the gentile form brings them 

nearer together, but the total absence of the t in 
the Greek name is observable. Granted, however, 
the verbal identity, uo objection would arise oil 
ethnological grounds to placing the Thracians 
among the Japhetic mces. Their precise ethnic 
position is indeed involved in great uncertainty; 
bflt all authorities agree in their general Indo-Eu- 
ropean character. The evidence of this is circum- 
stantial rather than direct. The language has dis- 
appeared, with the exception of the aucient names 
and the siugle word briu, which forms the termina- 
tion of Mesembria, Selymbria, etc., and is said to 
signify “ town ** (Strab. vii. p. 319). The Thra- 
cian stock was represented in later times by the 
Getae, and these again, still later, by the Daci, 
each of whom inherited the old 'Thracian tongue 
(Strab. vii. p. 303). But this circumstance throws 
little light on the subject; for the Dacian language 
has also disappeared, though fragments of its vo- 
cabulary may possibly exist either in Wallachian 
dialects or perhaps in the Albanian language (l)ie- 
fenbach, Or. Eur. p. 68). If Grimm’s identifica- 
tion of the GeUe with the Goths were established, 
the Teutonic affinities of the Thracians would be 
placed beyond question (Geseh. Dents. Spr. i. 178); 
but this view does not meet with general accept- 
ance. The 'Thracians are associated in ancient his- 
tory with the Pelaagiaus (Strab. ix. 401), and the 
Trojans, with whom they had many names in com- 
mon (Strab. xiii. 590); in Asia Minor they were 
represented by the Bithynians (Herod, i. 28, vii, 
75). These circumstances lead to the conclusion 
that they belonged to the Indo-European family, 
but do uot warrant us in assigning them to any 


army waded through it, they calculated oo his lgoo> 
raoee, or thought be would not examine too strictly 
Into the groundwork of a compliment (See Xen. Anmb. 
1 4, $ 11). 
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particular branch of it. Other explanation* hare 
been offered of the name Tima, of which we may 
notice the A pit In nci, the firat part of the name 
(Ay») l**ing treated tia a prefix (Knobel, Vdlkn-i. 
p. 123); Taurus and tlie various tribea occupying 
that range (Kali-eh, t'umm. p. 240); the river Ty- 
raa, /huVsfer, with ita cognominous inhabitant*, 
tb« Tyrit* (Hiivemick, h.iuUit. ii. 231; Schul- 
tbess, Pomd. p. 194); and, lastly, the maritime 
Tyrrheni (Tucb, in Get u L c.). W. L. B. 

TIRATHITE8, THE (DViyjn [/»**■• n 

pltrr — “ (»«.]: [Rom. SapyaBitp; Vat.] 

radiup; Alex. ApyaBmu: (aumfr*). One of 
the three families of Scril** residing at Jabex (1 
(Mir ii. 55), the otliers being the Shi meat bites and 
Suchnt bites. Hie pnoaage is hopelessly obscure, 
and it is perhaps impossible to discover whence 
these three families derived their names. The 
Jewish commentators, playing with the names in 
true Shemitic fashion, inteipret them thus; “ Htey 
called them Tirathin*, because their voice* when 

they sung resounded loud i and Shimeath- 

ites because they made themselves beard (37CIT) 
in reading the Ijiw.” 

The SiiiMKATiiiTES having been inadvertently 
omitted in tlieir proper place, it may be os well to 

give here the equivalents of the name : 

HrmmnnU*). t». 

TIRE An ornamental head-dress worn 

on fertile occasions (Fx xxiv. 17, 23). The term 
peer U elsewhere rendered “goodly” (Kx. xxxix. 
28); “ bonnet ” (la. iii. 20; Kx. xliv. 18); and 
“ornament” (la. Ixi. 10). For the character of 
the article, are Ilr.Al>-lHtK38. W. L. B. 

TIR'HAKAH (n^TpjJl [perh. brought 
f" th, er’lfrd, Sim.]: Sapaxd: [Vat in 2 IT.. 
0apa: Sin. Alex in la.. Oapada:] Thornca). King 
of Ethiopia, Cush <3a<7(Afuf A i$i6w*v t LXX.), 
the o]>|«Mirut of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 9; la. xxxvii. 
9). While tlie king of Assvria waa “warring 
against IJbnah,” in thesoiithof Palestine, fie heanl 
of Tirhakali’s advance to fight him, am! tent a 
second time to demand the surrender of Jerusalem. 
This was n. C. cir. 713, uni**** we nup|M>se that the 
expedition ti**k place in the 24th instead of the 
14th xcar of Hr/rkiah, which wouhl bring it to 
B. c. cir. 703.' If it were an expedition later than 
that of which the date is mentioned, it must have 
been Ic'fore B. c. cir. 668, llexrkiah’s last year, 
lint if the reign of Mana.«**h is reduced to 35 tears, 
th*"se dates would Iw re*j*»cfi\e|v n. c. cir. 81*3, 
(.8 t, and 678. and these tiumleni might have to Is- 
Jighth imdificd. the fixed date of the capture of 
Samaria, B. c. 721, lieing alwndoned. 

According to Manrtho'a rpitouiula. Tarkoa or 
Tarakos was the tliird and last king of the WVth 
ftnastv. which waa of FJhiopians, and reigned 18 
(Afr. i «*r 20 M us.l years (So.) Fn»m one of the 
Apis tablet* sc lenm that a bull Apis was U*m in 
hia 20th rear, ami died at the end of the 2*8 h of 
Piammeti* bus I. of the X. X V I th di nasty. Its life 
exceeded gu lean, and no (pit it stated to have 
tied longer than 26. Taking that sum os the 
■tost prot<jl lr, wr should date Tirbakah* «ccem*n>n 
B. c cir. *>'*.'*. and assign hint a reign of 26 years. 
In tin* case we should I* obliged to lake the later 
reckoning ,j (b»- IliMiml event*, were it not for the 
puail iliM that I irtukoli ruled oxer Fuhiopia before 
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becoming king of Kgypt In co n nection w.th t w 
theory it must fie o l -served, that an ewriter Fxt.- 
opian of the same dynasty is called in the lL-k 
“So, king of Kgypt,” while this ralrr ■ c&iwd 
“ Tirbakah, king of Kthiopb,” and that a I’bonsB 
is spoken of in Scripture at the period of the fcurv, 
and a loo that Herodotus represents the F ^ \ i aa 
opponent of Sennacherib oa Sethoo, a nat^c i f, 
wl»o may however have been a vasal Biskt ina 
Kthiopiau. 

The name of Tirbakah is written in hwrctb 
ics TKHARKA. Sculptures at Ikrlet twi.i,^^ 
orate hia rule, and at GeUhltrrkrl, or Na;»ia. t« 
constructed one temple and port of am4ij*r. i H 
the eienta of bit reign little else u known. *t-i t -r 
account of Megoatheues ['ip. Slraio, xv. p. *.** . 
that he rivaled Sesostris as a warrior and m. . -4 
tlie Pillars of Hercules, is not subset ni l » . ; 
evidence. It b prolwble tliat at the ckwr <4 .>• 
reign he found the Aasirinna too powerful. ud re- 
tired to his Ethiopian dotnimooa. R, >. p. 

TIR'HANAH [iacii«.Trh.« ae /+- 

nor, Geo., Flint]: BapApi Alex. w 

vttnn). Son of Caleb beu-Hezroo by bu coon ‘ iiq 
Maacliah (1 Chr. ii. 48). 

TIB IA [/, nr, o,]: [Trt. 

Zatpa''] Alrx. t^rjpia : Thirin), Sn JcUad 
of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 16 >. 

TIRSHA'THA (always written with the ar- 
ticle, NTltT^rin [»ee brluw] : hence the 1JLX. 
gi\n the word 'Aitpemvid [Alex. FA. 

Vat. other forms] (Fixr. ii. 63; Neh. \u . mtU 
*A pra*eurOd [Vat. Alex. FA. omil] i.Nrb. t- 1 : 
Vulg. Athtr*>uhn). The title of the coserc^w W 
Judra under the Persians, derived bv (*rm.>ta 
from a Persian root tignili mg “ strm. - inm ” 
He comparea the title (»estreiigrr Herr. fwveHv 
given to the magistrates of the free and lo 
cities of <«ermam. Compare also our ex pen** n. 
“most Jietid so\ereign.” It b *hkd aa a i.*b 
after the name of Neliemiah i Neh. « m. 9, x- 1 lien. 
2]); and occurs also in three other place*, lax u. 
(ver. 63), and the repetition of tliat arecuot u. N*b. 
vii. (tv. 6o-70t. where prvdwtUr it w istmxM a* 
denote /erublalei. who hod held the «>tt*e In «« 
Neliemiah. In the margin of tin- A. \ lax a. 
63; Neh. vii. 65, x. 1 ) it b remlcrrd . ' 

an explanation justified by Neh. xn « ers 

“ Neliemiah the gmrmor,” /b ^ i 

sibly fn»ui the same root as the ».rd »e »r u I a 
cha, or Paulis), icrun ii,*trid cf Ilf i ee 
expreadou, *• Nchcmuh tlie I iralut lia.' It*** • r V. 

nno, b one of very common ornirmer ll ■ 
twice applied by Nelteimah to himsrlf >rw It ;• . 
ami lit the pm|>l>et llaggai (i- 1, u 2. 21 s* /e- 
rublwliel. Aceonlmg to tieMenius. it iWnutn taw 
prelect or governor of a pro iikt uf Waa nlrrA tAan 
a satrapy. Hie word b used of idwvtx tid p* 
ermir* under tlie Awn nan <2 K inn 24. I« txi»\ 
hi. Ilalnlootoji (Jer. Ii 57; F^. ii u *\ et 
sl*n Far. v. 3. 14. »i. 7; l>wn m 2, 3 27. * 7 
(lleh. 8] . Median iJer h 28 ,aml Persian Fack 
\ in. 9, ix. 3 nmuarrhir*. And unkt If 4 wm 
hnd it applied to tlie rulers of tba t«w- 

dered by the Faipbrates (Far. »tu. Jo. N»w a 7. 
9. hi. 7). and to the governors of Jtsdww. 
te| ami N'ehemiah (nmipwre Mil. t. •' It • 
found obo at an earlier prrtud in tba tunas *4 
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ms (1 K. x. 15, 2 Chr. ix. 14) and Beohadad king 
of Syria (1 K. xx 24): from which laat place, com- 
pand with others (2 K. xviii. 24, Is. xxxri. 9), we 
fad that military commands were often held by 
than governors; the word indeed is often rendered 
by the A. V., either in the text or the margin, 
^apfaia" 

By thus briefly examining the sense of Pecha, 
which (though of coarse a much more general and 
ha distinctive word) is given as an equivalent to 
Tbihatha, we have no difficulty in forming an 
sfinioo as to the general notion implied in it. We 
fare, however, no sufficient information to enable 
m to explain in detail in what consisted the special 
peculiarities in honor or functions which distin- 
guabed the Tirshatha from others of the same class, 
governors, captains, princes, rulers of provinces. 

E. P. E. 

TIK'ZAH (rr^-iri, i. «. Thin* [dtkyht ] : 
faprd: Them). The youngest of the five daugh- 
ters of Zeiophehad, whose case originated the law 
that in the event of a man dying without male 
fast bis property should pass to his daughters 
'Nsm. xxri. 3d, xxvii. 1, xxxvi.® 11 ; Josh. xvii. 3). 
[Zeuxwkhad.] G. 

TIR ZAH [delight): [Rom. 0e ptrd, 

fapwiAd; VaL] 0op<ra, 0cp<ra, BapcttAa; Alex. 
fap.ua, 0«p<ra, BspctAa’ I'herst). An ancient 
Uiuanite city, whose king is enumerated amongst 
the twenty -one overthrown in the couquest of the 
•retry (Josh. xii. 24). From that time nothing 
a beard of it till after the disruption of Israel and 
Jsdah. It then reappears as a royal city — the 
irefaoce of Jeroboam (1 K. xiv. * 17) and of hia 
Mnemors, Baasha (xv. 21, 33), Elah (xvi. 8, 9), and 
Zuuri (ibid. 15). It contained the royal sepulchres 
done (xvi. 6), and probably all the first four kings 
d the northern kingdom. Zinin was besieged there 
by Otari, and perished iu the flames of his palace 
'•bid. 18). The new king continued to reside there 
at fast, but after six years he removed to a new 
city which he built and named Sltomron (Samaria), 
and which continued to be the capital of the nortb- 
■a kingdom till its fall. Once, and only once, 
fats Tirzah reappear, as the seat of the conspiracy 
d Mena hem ben-Gaddi agaiust the wretched Shal- 
faa (2 K. xv. 14, 16): but as soon as his revolt 
fad proved successful, Menahem removed the seat 
d fas government to Samaria, and Tirzah was 
spin left iu obscurity. 

Its reputation fur beauty throughout the country 
■a* have been wide-spread. It is iu this sense 
that it is mentioned in the c Song of Solomon, 
where the juxtaposition of Jerusalem is sufficient 
proof of the estimation in which it was held — 
■* Beautiful as l incab, comely as Jerusalem " (Cant. 

4). llie LXX. (cv8o«fa) aud Vulg. (swtvis) 


* la this pwtge the order of the names is altered 
to ths lifbme text from that preserved In the other 

■ — *ixl still more so iu the LXX. 

* Tbs LXX. vendou of the uarratlve of which this 
wo forms pert, amongst other remarkable variations 
teow the llrbrew text, substitutes Sarlra [Soptpa], that 
ft Znedi, for Uriah. In this they are supported by 
■•other version. 

* its occurrence hero on a level with Jerusalem has 
fata b«ld to iodicate that the Song of Songs was the 
Wtet of s writer belonging to the northern kingdom, 
fat >«Mjr a poet, and so ardent a poet as the author 
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do not, however, take tirtsak as a proper name la 
this passage. 

Eusebius (OmomasL BapaA<k d ) mentions it ia 
connection with Menahem, and identifies it with a 
“ village of Samaritans in BaUnsea.” There is, 
however, nothing in the Bible to lead to the in- 
ference that the Tirzah of the Israelite monarchs 
was on the east of Jordan. It does not appear to 
be mentioned by the Jewish topographers, or any 
of the Christian travellers of the Middle Ages, ex- 
cept Brocardus, who places “ Thersa on a high 
mountain, three leagues ( leuca ) from Samaria to 
the e east " (Description cap. vii.). This is exactly 
the direction, and very nearly the distance, of TeD 
luzah, a place in the mountains north of XdUus, 
which was visited by Dr. Robinson and Mr. Van 
de Velde in 1852 ( Bibl. Jtes. iii. 302; Syr. and PaL 
iii. 334> The town is on an eminence, which to- 
wards the east is exceedingly lofty, though, being 
at the edge of the central highlands, it is more 
approachable from the west. The place is large 
and thriving, but without any obvious marks of 
antiquity. The name may very probably 1* a cor- 
ruption of Tirzah; but beyond that similarity, and 
the general agreement of the site with the require- 
ments of the narrative, there is nothing at present 
to establish the identification with certainty. 

G. 

TISH'BITE, THE [patr.] : [VaL] 

o 0#<r/3<in?f : [Rom.] Alex. /#«<r)3 Ittis’ Thcsbitts). 
The well-known designation of Elijah (1 K. xvii. 1, 
xxi. 17, 28; 2 K. i. 3, 8, ix. 36). 

(1.) The name naturally points to a place called 
Tishheh (Fiirst), Tishbi, or rather perhaps Tesheb, 
as the residence of the prophet. And indeed the 

word *2&nD, which follows it in 1 R. xvii. 1, 
and which in the received Hebrew text is so pointed 
as to mean “ from the residents," may, without 
violence or grammatical impropriety, be pointed to 
read *• from Tishbi." This latter reading appears 
to have been followed by the LXX. (6 
6 Ac e«r£«r)» Josephus (Ant. viii. 13, 5 2, »J- 

Anei ©etrjfafanjt), and the Targum 
“ from out of Toshab "); and it has the support 
of Kwald (Gesch. iii. 468, note). It is also sup- 
ported by the fact, which seems to have escaped 
notice, that the word does not in this passage con- 
tain the 1 which is present in each one of the places 
where DVtft is used as a mere appellative noun. 

Had the 1 been present in 1 K. xvii. 1, the inter- 
pretation “ from Tishbi ” could never have been 
proposed. 

Assuming, however, that a town is alluded to. 
as Elijah's native place, it is not necessary to infer 
that it was itself in Gilead, as Epipbanius, Adricho- 


of the Song of Songs, may have been sufficiently in- 
dependent of political considerations to go out of his 
owu country — if Tirxah can be said to be out of ths 
country of a native of Judah — for a metaphor. 

rf It will be observed that the name stood in ths 
LXX. of 2 K. xv. 14 in Eusebius' time virtually in ths 
same strange un- Hebrew form that it now does. 

e Scliwarx (150) seems merely to repeat this passage. 
/ The Alex. MS. omits tbs word iu 1 K. xvii. 1, and 
both MSS. omit it in xxi. 28, which they cast, with 
the whole pasaige, in a different form from the Hebrew 
text. 
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■duo, ° CasteD, and others have imagined; for the 
word 3HTV1, which in the A. V. is rendered by 
the general term • inhabitant,” has really the 
qwcial force of “resident” or even * “stranger.” 
This, and the f;*ct that a place with a similar name 
is not elsewhere mentioned, has induced the com- 
mentators*" and lexicographers, with few exceptions, 
to adopt the name “ Tishbite ” as referring to tlie 
place I'll iMit k in Naphtuli, which is found in the 
1*XX. text of Tobit i. 2. ITie difficulty in the wav 
of this is the great uncertainty in which tlie text 
of that | manage is involved, as has already teen 
shown under the head of Tiiinuk; an uncertainty 
quite sufficient to destroy any dependence on it as 
a topographical record, although it bears the traces ( 
of hav ing originally been extremely minute. Hun son ■ 
(Bibthr< i k\ note to 1 K. xvii. 1) suggests in sup-! 
port of the reading “the Tislibite from Ttslibi of I 
(lilead ” (which however he does not adopt in his | 
text), that the pLice may have been purposely so | 
deweriled, in order to distinguish it from tlie town i 
of the same name in Galilee. ] 

(2. ) Hut has not always been read as j 

a proper name, referring to a place. Like ' 

though exactly in reverse, it has been pointed so as ; 
to make it mean “ the stranger.” This is done by 
Micha#-li* in the text of his interesting tirinl f ur 
Un'/tU hi ( t n — “der Kreiudling Klia. einer von den 
Kretnden, die in Gilead wohnhatt waren ; ” and it 
throws a new and impressive air round the prophet, 
who was so emphatically the champion of the God 
of Israel. Hut this suggestion does not ap|»ear to 
have I eon adopted by any other interpreter, ancient 
or modem. 

The numerical value of the letters is 712, 

on which account, and also doubtless with a view 
to it* rom-qn-iidence with his own name, hlia* 
Lrvita entitled hi* work, in which 712 wonls are ' 
explained, >V/;/.er Ti*htn (Hartolocci, i. 140 b). 

TITANS (Tirarrr, of uncertain dentation). 
These children of Cnuius (Heaven) ami Gaia 
(Karth) w#re. avoiding to the earliest Gr»ek le ' 
grmN, the t air jin-bed predecessors of the < tlvmpian 
god*, (oiiiiom #d by Zeus to dwell in Tartarus, )ct 
not w itliont ict.iiiiing man) relics of their ancient 
dignity („L*cli. Tiom. line/. pa*dm }. Hv Later 
(Utm 1 |**et» tbev were confounded with the kindred 1 
GivO'f<* l II* r . Oi. in. 4. 42, Ac ), ai the tradition* 
of the primitive Greek faith dies! away; and l-olli 
term* were transferred by tlie Seventy to the He- l 
phaim of men nt I'nh-stine. (GlA.ST. ] The usual 
Greek raid# ring of is indeed rryorro 

(f.en. xiv. 5; J**h. xii. 4, Ac.', or, Willi a vet 
dealer ra erance to Greek mv tlml#»gy, yijyivtlt 
(i’rov. d. 16, ix. 16), and Qtopaxo i (Svmnuch. 
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Prov. ix. 18, xxL 16; Job xxvt 5). B«t im 8 te. 
v. 18, 22, “ the valley of Kephaim *’ im n; niniod 
by if KOiXas r*v Ttrdvmr instead of ^ t r«* 

yiytlnsr, 1 L'hr. xi. 16, xiv. 9, 13: and tlao mum 
rendering occurs in a HexapL text in 2 .Sam. uu 
, 13. Thus Ambrose defends his use of a rhwtiraj 
allusion by a reference to tbe Old I^tin version *4 
2 Sam. v., which preserved the LXX. lendnvg 
iii. 1, 4, Nam et t/ifftntU* ei n*U*m 7*- 
htnmm prophetic! sermon is series boo rriucrt. kl 
tUaias Sirmas . . . dixit). U can there**? «*- 
casiou no surprise that in the Greek version U* 
triumphal hymn of Judith. “ tbe sous of the 1 tUu " 
(viol Ttrdronr- Vulg . JiUi Trinn: Old I Atm. *im 
Diitban ; f. Ttln ; J\ Mbitorum) stands 
with “ high giants,” tyi?Aol ri 7 «rr#t, where the 
original text prol*ahly lied and 

I he word has yet another interesting potnt of <\m- 
nection with the Hihle; for it mar have fnm 
some vague sense of the struggle of tiw mbru.*. 
celestial powers, dimly shadowed forth in t**? rW 
sical myth of the Titans, that several t lr#ian 
fathers inclined to tlie helief that T«<r*e *a* tb* 
mystic name of •• the beast ” indicated iu lies . x.u 
18 (Iren. v. 30, 3 . . . “drvinum putatur sf*W 
m ul tot esse hoc nometi . . . et »#*trnL*t i> «>mi <^uara 
dam ooutinet ultiouis . . . et alias aotem ei anl»- 
quum, et tide digmim, et regale, inagu autee* «| 
tvrannicutn nomen . . . ut ex mult.* cvi.-,£**.aa 
ne forte Tri m vocctur qui veniet”). 

a f. w 

TITHE.' 1 Witliout inquiring into the reaww 
for which the minder ten r luu teen so lraq.v*.U* 
pra ferret I as a numicr of selection in the 
tribute-offerings, L>th sacred and secular, u<^.un 
and compulM>rv, we ma) remark that imt^-rvaas 
instances of its use are found both in pr>#Uur uat 
also in Ihblical history, prior to ur itHiet*n 
o( tlie ap|*>intim > nt of tile lev i tied lithe* uj*wt Urn 
l*aw. In Hi I >1 icai hi dory the two f*t*am*xu 
stances are — 1. Abram |#r« am ting the tn a> <4 sA 
lus pn#;*rty. according to tlie Nvnsc ai#d Ar*l« 
versions of Heh. vu. ami S. Jar lu w hi* < . *u . ■ «t 
as the ;ta*sige* tlum*rlves apfear lo <j 4 m 

•|K»ils ot his victor), to )lrli ln/t*drk < < xiu m & . 

I leb. vii. 2, 0; Jo**c|»li. ,4s/. i. lu, ^ ^ , 6r«io. cw 
7i/Ar*, c. 1). 2. Jacob, alter his n* at iwa. 

devoting a tenth of ail hi* (ir<|*-rtv to v oai *> c^m 
he sliould return home in aitrtv d#ro. \\*ai i3 
l he*e mstanm I car «ituw to tl«e a# t *• ..tt d 
tithes, in *ome »b:ij«e ##r c*tl»rr, prat w u« to Lk» 
.Mosaic t ithe-av *trm. llut liunirr^ij ii.Ujukt* ** 
to lc foun«| of the pra#ti(e *4 hcatlirti 
Greek*. Homans, ( nrtb.iguuan*, Araiwana. #<* w; 
ing tenth* denied from pr#|wrtv m gcicr*. rr • 
*|«#il, frain c#*nli*cjtrd g#**i», or trau c«ki n^r-a 
profit*, to sarrad, and iju*«i rad. ai,#t ab*< t*. t«w 
purposes, name!), a* cuiisrc rat«il to a tV*:#, ^rs- 


• Till* I# - »ie<*grH fitter prstrnd* to hare bmi In p#w~ ('’sojourner’ ) 

Ssa*l<'«i ##f Mtme * 1 *^ lAl lnf<>nnatioti a* to the situation 
«4 the l-loi* lie \l.rx, Htf* #.| Mleliaro. , ‘ - 

" I'rli" In tn^ti ii<nl, Jt-I*aa Infer et Samn. ’ Jet-** x*)x 16- Be*nlr* th< 


It often orr ur* to roorw«t»>« sitt 
an alien,” a* In I^-v. i*t. g3, V k . 47 t. 1 <^r 

a StmS 


Stmul l tw .l»cl‘»a '# * J»aft« , tivli ami flu# *tr*nge l»il I xill. lu, m 4.#. 4# a. 

•f l.nt mf-irnir'tv t# pn t^t.lv taken from the! c /*ul. p lUJ , thamlos, 7>#s f UU * 

■vap #>f X Irw-tn >ti. in* . made on tin* prtn# iple of hi*ert- 1 Ac., he. 

Inf cv#-ry name mentioned In Uis Itibie, kuoan or un 


known. 

4 Tiwr* Is no doubt that this Is tbe meaning of 
SU7VH. t*ee tlen xvlli 4 ('* s< j-.un.er K* xd 4f» « 

7* wrvigoer ”), Lex xxx. « (” stran^rr '),!** ml* 12 , IS4) 


A • 4«*era ; 4*€ttmm and pi . 

Mmurm*: dreim/r ; ft>>m ** ton ** 

bllo tkrlrw hi* Iktm I qi sOa - Dm 2 Ows &. 
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mkd m » reward to a soecettful geoeral, set apart 
aa a tribute to a sovereign, or as a permanent 
aourot of revenue. Among other passages, the fol- 
bwiog may be cited : 1 Msec. xL 36; Herod. i. 89, 
n. 162, v. 77, iii. 132, ix. 81 ; Diod. Sic. v. 42, xi. 
U, zx. 14; Pxus. r. 10, § 2, x. 10, $ 1; Dionys. 
Hal 1 19, 23; Juatin, xviii. 7, xx. 3; Ariat. (Econ. 
b. 2; Lir. v. 21 ; Polyb. ix. 39 ; Cic. Vcrr. ii. 8, 6, 
asd 7 (where tithes of wine, oil, and “ minutae 
are mentioned), Pro Leg. Manil. 6; Plut 
Ago. c. 19, p. 389; PUny, S. U. xii. 14; Macrob. 
3at iii. 6; Xen. HeU. i. 7, 10, iv. 3, 21; Rose, 
Inter. Gr. p. 215; Gibbon, voL iii. p. 301, ed. 
Smith; aod a remarkable instance of fruits tithed 
ud offered to a deity, and a feast made, of which 
the people of the district partook, in Xen. Exp. 
Cf \ v. 3, 9, answering thus to the Hebrew poor 
nan'i tithe-feast to be mentioned below. 

The first enactment of the Law in respect of 
tithe is the declaration that the tenth of aU prod* 
ve, aa well as of flocks and cattle, belongs to 
Jehovah, and must be offered to Him. 2. That the 
tithe was to be paid in kind, or, if redeemed, with 
an addition of one fifth to its value (Lev. xxvii. 
40-33). This tenth, called Terumoth , is ordered to 
be assigned to the Levites, as the reward of their 
•nice, and it ia ordered further, that they are 
themselves to dedicate to the Lord a tenth of these 
neripu, which is to be devoted to the maintenance 
d the high-priest (Nura. xviii. 21-28). 

This legislation is modified or extended in the 
k»k of Deuteronomy, *. e. from thirty-eight to 
iwty } ears later. Commands are given to the peo- 
|fe, — 1, h> bring their tithes, together with their 
"**re and other offerings and first-fruits, to the 
chosen centre of worship, the metropolis, there to 
1* «atcn in festive celebration in company with their 
children, their servants, and the Levites (Deut. xii. 
*-18). 2. After warnings against idolatrous or 
Tff ta*3y idolatrous practices, and the definition 
of dean as distinguished from unclean animals, 
*u<xig which latter class the swine is of obvious 
importance in reference to the subject of tithes, the 
Jhgabtor proceeds to direct that all the produce of 
dw soil shall be tithed every year (ver. 17 seems to 
■bow that corn, wine, and oil alone are intended), 
sod that these tithes with the firstlings of the flock 
ud herd are to be eaten in the metropolis. 3. But 
® cue of distance, permission is given to convert 
ths produce into money, which is to be taken to the 
■ppriated place, and there laid out in the purchase 
d food for a festal celebration, in which the Levite 

* by special command, to be included (Deut xiv. 

*-27). 4. Then follows the direction, that at 

'he end of three years, i. «. in the course of the 
Dird and sixth years of the Sabbatical period, all 
'•he tithe of that year is to be gathered and laid up 
"rithin the gates,** «. e. probably in some central 
place iu each district, not at the metropolis; and 
fiat a festival is to be held, in which the stranger, 
dm fatherless, and the widow, together with the 
[*rite,are to partake {ibitl. vv. 28,29). 5. Lastly, 

* is ordered that after taking the tithe in each third 
wv, u which is the year of tithing,*' • an exculpa* 
**y declaration is to be made by every Israelite, 
Ast he has done his best to fulfill the Divine com* 
•ud (Dent. xxvi. 12-14).* 

From all this we gather, 1. That one tenth of 
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the whole produce of the soil was to be assigned for 
the maintenance of the Levites. 2. 'That out of this 
the Levites were to dedicate a tenth to God, for 
the use of the high-priest. 8. That a tithe, in all 
probability a second tithe, was to be applied to 
festival purposes. 4. That in every third year, 
either this festival tithe or a third tenth was to be 
eaten in company with the poor and the Levites. 
The question arises, were there three tithes taken 
iu this third year; or is the third tithe only the 
second under a different description ? 'That there 
were two yearly tithes seems clear, both from the 
general tenor of the directions and from the LXX. 
rendering of Deut. xxvi. 12. But it must be allowed 
that the third tithe is not without support 1. Jo- 
sephus distinctly says that one tenth was to be giveu 
to the priests and Levites, one tenth was to be ap- 
plied to feasts in the metropolis, and that a tenth 
besides these (r/of-nyr wpbt avrats) was every third 
year to be given to the poor (Ant. iv. 8, § 8, and 
22). 2. Tobit says, he gave one tenth to the priests, 
oue tenth be sold and spent at Jerusalem, >. e. com- 
muted according to Deut. xiv. 24, 25, and another 
tenth he gave awaj (Tob i. 7, 8). 3. St. Jerome 

says one tenth was given to the Levites, out of 
which they gave one tenth to the priests (8 «ur«- 
pe8«cdnf); a second tithe was applied to festival 
purposes, and a third was given to the poor (wrer- 
XofiiKcbr?}) (Com.’ on Ezck. xiv. vol. i. p. 565). 
Spencer thinks there war three tithes. Jennings, 
with Mede, thinks there were only two complete 
tithes, but that in the third year an addition of 
some sort was made (Spencer, De Ley. Ilebr. p. 
727 ; Jennings, Jew. AnL p. 188). 

On the other hand, Maimonides says the third and 
sixth years* second tithe was shared between the 
poor and the Levites, a. e. that there was no third 
tithe (De Jur. Pattp vi. 4). Selden and Michaelis 
remark that the burden of three tithes, besides the 
first-fruits, would be excessive. Selden thinks that 
the third year's tithe denotes only a different appli- 
cation of the second or festival tithe, and Michael is, 
that it meant a surplus after the consumption of 
the festival tithe (Selden, On Tithes, c. 2, p. 13; 
Michaelis, Laws of A fuses, § 192. vol. iii. p. 143, 
ed. Smith). Against a third tithe may be added 
Reland, AnL ilebr. p. 359; Jahn, Ant. § 389; 
Godwyn, Moses and Aaron, p. 136, and Carpzov, 
pp. 621, 622; Keil, BibL Arch. § 71, i. 337; SaaL 
schutx, ilebr. Arch. i. 70; Winer, Reatub. a. v. 
Zehnte. Knoliel thinks the tithe was never taken 
in full, and that the third year's tithe only meant 
the portion contributed iu that year ( Com. on Deut. 
xiv. 29, in Kurzytf. Exeg. Ilant/buch). Kwald 
thinks that for two years the tithe was left in great 
measure to free-will, and that the third year’s tithe 
only was compulsory (Alterth&m. p. 346). 

Of these opinions, that which maintains three 
separate and complete tithings seems improbable, as 
imposing an excessive burden on the land, and not 
easily reconcilable with the other directions; yet 
there seems no reason for rejecting the notion of 
two yearly tithes, when we recollect the especial 
promise of fertility to the soil, conditional on ob- 
servance of the commands of the Law (Deut. xxviii). 
There would thus be, 1, a yearly tithe for the 
Levites; 2, a second tithe for the festivals, which 
last would every third year be shared by the Levites 


irar r* 4wi3f aarov rite yewimiruv t4* yrj% <rov iv ry 
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with the poor, ft b this poor man's tithe which 
Michaelis thinks is spoken of as likely to be con- 
verted to the king's use under the regal dynasty 
(1 Sam. viii. 16, 17; Mich. Lairg of .1 /uses, vol. i. 
p. 299). Kwakl thinks that under the kings the 
ecclesiastical titlie- system reverted to what lie sup- 
poses to have been its original free-will character. 
It is plain that during that period the tithe-systein 
partook of the general neglect into which the ob- 
servance of the law declined, and that llezekiali, 
among his other reforms, took effectual means to 
revive its use (2 Chr. xxxi. 5, 12, It!). Similar 
measures were taken after the Captivity by Nehe- 
niiah (Nell. xii. 44), and in both these cases special 
officers were appointed to take charge of the stores 
and storehouses for the purpose. The practice of 
tithing especially for relief of tlie poor appears to 
have sul listed even in Israel, for tlie prophet Amos 
speak* of it, though in an ironical tone, as existing 
in his day (Am. iv. 4). lkit as any degeneracy in 
the national faith would be likely to iiave an effect 
on the tithe- system, we find complaint of neglect in 
this respect made by the prophet MaJacbi (iii. 8, 
10). Yet, notwithstanding partial evasion or omis- 
sion, the system itself was continued to a late period 
in Jewish history, and was even carried to excess 
by tliose who. like tiie Pharisees, affected peculiar 
exactness in olwervance of the latw (lleb. vii. 6-8; 
Matt, xxiii. 23; Luke xviii. 12; Joaephus, Ant. xx. 
9, §2; »7f. c. 15). 

Among details relating to tlie tithe payments 
mentioned by Kabhinical writers may be noticed: 
(1.) That in reference to the permission given in 
case of distance (l>cut xiv. 24 i, Jews dwelling in 
liahv Ionia, Ammon. Moeth, and l-g'pt, were consid- 
ered as subject to the law of titlie hi kind (l.eitiid, 
iii. 9, 2. p. 366). (2.) In tithing sheep the cus'om 

was to incl«MC tliem in a pen. and as the sheep 
went out at tlie ojieniug. ever) tenth animal was 
marked with a rod dip|>ed in vermilion. This was 
tlie “ |ki»sing tind.r the rial.” The Ijiw ordered 
tint no inqmrv should le made whether the animal 
were good or bad. and that it the owner changed it, 
both tlie original and tlie changeling were to 1* re- 
garded as demoted (l*ev. xxvii. 32, 33; Jer. xxxiii. 
13; B<n tnjh, i*. 7; Godwvn, M. ami A. p. 13d, 
vi. 7). (3.) ('attic were tithed in and alter Au- 

gust, coni in and after S*| tender, fruits of trees 
iii and after January (Godwvn, p. 137, § 9 ; 
Huxtorf, Nyw. JwL c. xii. pp. 282, 283. (4 ) 

“tomer*** were exempt from tithe 1 /V»/i, i. tin 
(6.) The general rule was that all edible arti* !«** 
Hot purchased, were tilhable, but that pnidurU 
not *|a*citied in iJeut. xiv. 23, were regarded as 
doubtful- lithe of them was not forbidden, lait 
was not required ( i. 1; *<»i, i. 1; 

tarprov, .I/*/#. |q> till), t»2d>. II. NV . 1*. 

• TITTLE U the diminuti\e of tit, hence -- 
minimum, tlie ver) least ol a thing. It stands for 
the tinsk Kf^aia (Matt, v |H; I.uke xvi. 1* . 
a Unit /«<*» «, denoting the sligbtlv curved hooks at- 
tachesl to home of the Hebrew letters. es|*vuillv 
/.hinii/, more iMitieenl le in Hebrew manuscript « tu vn 
ill the ordinary printed llelirw. It vitiited a I* tier 
or aii entire copv to oiml this «p|<rnd.vgr where it 
belonged. I be ji4 iii the nmo v> -limit "ii w:.« the 
Greek orf-i or Hebrew y*/A, tlie binallrat letter 

• HU birthplace mat ha** been here ; but this is 

quit* uncrrtaiQ The name, whirh is Homan, prove* 

nothing 
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of the Greek and Hebrew alphabet*. It wiQ fat 
seen bow strong, therefore, was tiie vStnuiri aars 
craiion : 44 one jot or one tittle snail in iw pw 
from the law till all be fulfilled " (Matt. v. 18 1 . 

a 

I TITUS MAN LIUS [Maxui-w] 

TITUS (Tiroft Tiftig). Our nutm-li fre lb* 
biography of this conijninon of M la.* *t t* 
drawn entirely from the notices of Inn. r. »h. '“•-Tjod 
Epistle to the 1 orinthnuis, the i.uhi. i * .:«j ta 
Titus himself, combined will* the Vo d l *i*e ta 
Timothy. He is not im intoned in t< c V « *t il 
'Hie reading T irov ‘lourrau in Act*. x» i. 7 * t*a> 
precarious for any inference to I*- . rv**n n n ,t. 
Wirseler indeed Lay* some *lij.l »‘fr si «. a 
(C/miwi/. dts Ayes/. /< h. G. tl l^sV ( -* 4 . 

but this is iu connection with a tU*>»r* si.. reed* 
every help. As to a recent In js.t *, t..*; I.u 
and Timothy were the same )« rson Ji. k i g. H m 
trog St. Titug t Lublin. it ia c»rt* > .v in- 

genious, but quite untenable. 

Taking tlie passages iu tl e rp 'll. s in tl-r c row- 
logical order of tlie events rea-rred t*-, wr : ,m. arst 
to Gal. ii. 1, 3. We c* nee.ve tlie u*». 

tioned here to be identical with tb.vt irv*r ed * 
Acts xv.l in which Paul and lUnuias »»rt tvm 
Antioch to Jerusaleni to tie cnu^m.rr was 

to decide the question ol tiie nece*»itv . t r u»- 
cision to the Gentile*. Ileie vs*- **e l.ius n ,w 
association with Paul and Itamal.isat Ai to* n.* He 
goes with them to Jenis.il* in. He l* in t ct <4 
therirsr &AA 01 of Acts xv 2. who were , tnj U 
accoin|any tliem from Ant*, eh. His un . .. .**• 
was either not insisted on at -lerus.W-.n, «.r. if <l»- 
marnle*!, was firmlv re>i»l.d -o**« x*sv*srfl 
wspiTurj^roi). He is vnv em] l.it.i o* . 4 

as a Gentile (TAAijv), bv wli.< li i* u.< »t , : s. 4* 
meant that l*oth Ins p»m t* w.re « .n * Here 

is a double contrast fioin I m ■■ t!. v , w i.< *»*• ' r 

. isevl b) M. Paul * own .I'm te i.v, -n.’‘ - . * - *-.wa 
|iarents was Jewish (Acts xvi 1 3. 2 I . .. i 6. u. 
16). litus would arm, on tbr u. o LS* 

council, to liavc ls^*n i .»Ii , a n | rT-« » i i. * «f 

the church of the umir. tm * ision 

It is to our purjs^e to n nm/k tl at. ir* t.^ pw*- 
s-ige citevl al«ove, 1 itus *<* m« i u* o..J »• * *r* tl* 

to implv that he lud Ico.n.* j»ts.n. , i. •- U 

the tialatian Christian* lit*. .*_ no •» *• 

with two otlier cimnnst me*-, ir.!,.n ( t t Li* 
hpistlr to the Gidatmns m >1 II r >«* - *. i 1 *• * i* 

the Connthiaii* were |*n« al U »r tt*n » t . s few 
mouth* of each other i ( » v i v n v v*. 1 i t-i i t*. 
and Gith during ll»e Mim- ymr.^ v f n t.. t -sil- 
of these two epistle* wr o< t » n lu.-.r t t-«-* •/ 
‘litus in connection with >t P« 1 

Alter U-av mg (»«Lit i » bt» io i 2- a **,*rd- 
ing a long time at I p* on* 1 \< t * n i I 1 1 1 . 

the A|*»*tle jiTi'Crnled to M.u »b» i 1 1 * * « >* i''** 

Here lie eijs*cte.l t«» inert lllu. 2 1 n . I si* 

h.ld )<erii sent oil a lnl**loli to • • i i t b 1< ' • • SW 

be was di*.ip|«*iiited III**'’*). 1 >3 mV - 
Titus joined hm <2 * or vn n 7 1 l . Here 

wr bgili to *ee It* t oi h t 1 r il. .r r- ■ i * r * I W8 
« ( tlie mission of tins div p*r to • • r ’ *1 tb# 

strong js'rsmiial sfb'.'tmii win it *u *•* *’ 
him and M. Paul «V ti: fB*w.<r.* a * » . ' • * 

but also some Jsirt of ibe p r ,.rt n iu - *»»• 
it»elf. It had n-f. m cr to tl r inn*'- 're M 
t '. riuth reluk.il in tbr f rst e,. »’ le »• * t tiW 
fff.-rt of that first epistb »-n tbr .f 4 *. 1 i; 
l We learn further Ual the tnio, ..n * ** •W' 
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ecafel and ntUadorj: iurayylkXcey r^y bp&y 
har4ti)ffur (vii. 7 ), 4\vw4i$rrr c eiy perdrotar (vii. 
•)t r^erdyrtey 6/,t£r bwaKofjy (vii. 15); and we 
an enaWed also to draw from the chapter a strong 
eooduooti regarding the warm seal and sympathy 
rf Titos, bis grief for what was evil, his rejoicing 
#nr what was good : rp vapatck-fjoet f vaptK\4)$ri 
if' fyor (ril 7); itravtvaurat rb *ytvpa aurov 
k*b wbrwr vpAy (vii. 13); tA oirkdyxv a aurov 
etpurrorlptes tig upas forty (vii. 16). But if we 
proceed further, we discern another part of the 
mason with which he was entrusted. This had 
reference to the collection, at that time in progress, 
for the poor Christians of Judaea (tcaBws vpo- 
•ri^aro, wii. 6), a phrase which shows that he 
had been active and zealous in the matter, while 
the Corinthians themselves seem to have been rather 
remits. This connection of his mission with the 
fathering of these charitable funds is also proved by 
soother passage, which contains moreover an im- 
phtd assertion of bis integrity in the business (p4\ 
n bktortKrrprtv upas Tiros l xii. 18), and a 
(Utemmit that St. Paul himself had sent him on 
the errand (waptttdAtca Titok, ibid.). Thus we 
sre prepared for what the Apostle now proceeds to 
do after his encouraging conversations with Titus 
regarding the Corinthian Church. He sends him 
hadt from Macedonia to Corinth, in company with 
two other trustworthy Christians [Trophimus, 
Ttchicus], bearing the second epistle, and with 
in earnest request (xapaKakfoat, viii. 6, tV 
npdjtkipny, viii. 17) that he would see to the 
completion of the collection, which he had zealously 
promoted on his late visit (fra teaStbg wpotirfjp^aro, 
•dvwj koI fotTt\4<rp, viii. 6), Titus himself being 
in nowise backward in undertaking the commission. 
On s review of all these passages, elucidating as th^r 
do the characteristics of the man, the duties he dis- 
charged, and his close and faithful cooperation with 
& Pad, we see how much meaning there is in 
the Apostle’s short and forcible description of him 
(<frs vwip Tirou , KOivtovbs 4pbg seal tis upjag 
mtpyjf, viii. 23). 

All that has preceded is drawn from direct state- 
ments in the epistles; but by indirect though fair 
inference we can arrive at something farther, which 
frees coherence to tbe rest, with additional elucida- 
tions of the close connection of Titus with St. Paul 
ud the Corinthian Church. It has generally been 
naidend doubtful who the itbektftol were (1 Cor. 
>tI 11, 12) that took the first epistle to Corinth. 
Timothy, who had been recently sent thither from 
Ephesus (Acts six. 22), could not have been one of 
them UAr fXfip Tip. 1 Cor. xvi. 10), and Apollos 
declined tbe commission (1 Cor. xvi. 12). 'There 
on be little doubt that the messengers who took 
that first letter were Titus and his companion, who- 
ever that might be, who is mentioned with him in 
the second letter (vaptitdktaa Titov, *al auyaxi- 
rrtiXa rbr ABcA^ok, 2 Cor. xii. 18). This view 
**s held by Macknight, and very clearly set forth 
by him ( TrtmsL of the Apostolical Epistle *, with 
Omm. Edinb. 1829, vol. i. pp. 461, 674, vol. ii. 
PP- 2, 7. 124). It has been more recently given 
sy Frofcss m Stanley ( Corinthians , 2d ed. pp. 348, 
but it has been worked out by no one so elab- 
**tdy as by Professor Lightfoot ( Comb. Journal 
/ Classical and Sacred Philology , ii. 201, 202). 


* There Is some danger of confusing Titus and Iks 
(2 Cor. xii. 18), i. s. the brethren of 1 Cor. xvi 
11 12, wbo (according to this view) took the first let- 
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As to the connection between the two contempora- 
neous missions of Titus and Timofheus, this obser- 
vation may be made here, that the difference of the 
two errands may have had some connection with a 
difference in the characters of tbe two agents. If 
Titus was tbe firmer and more energetic of the two 
men, it was natural to give him the task of enfor- 
cing the Apostle’s rebukes, and urging on tbe flag- 
ging business of the collection. 

A considerable interval now elapses before we 
come upon the next notices of this disciple. St. 
Paul’s first imprisonment is concluded, and his last 
.trial is impending. In tbe interval between the 
two, he and Titus were together in Crete (awc'At- 
w 6y <re 4y Kp^rp, Tit. i. 5). We see Titus re- 
maining in the bland when St. Paul left it, and 
receiving there a letter written to him by the 
Apostle. From this letter we gather the following 
biographical details: In the first place we learn that 
he was originally converted through St. Paul’s in- 
strumentality: thb must he the meaning of tbe 
phrase yrtivtoy rfovov , which occurs so emphat- 
ically in the opening of the epbtle (i. 4). Next 
we learn the various particulars of the responsible 
duties which he had to discharge in Crete. He ie 
to complete what St. Paul had been obliged to leave 
unfinished ( fra tA A tivoyra 4vtBiop0t&<n), l 6), 
and be is to organize the church throughout the 
island by appointing presbyters in every city [Gon- 
tyxa ; Las.ka]. Instructions are given as to the 
suitable character of such presbyters (vv. 6-9); and 
we learn further that we have here the repetition of 
instructions previously famished by word of mouth 
i&s 4y6 cot Bttrc^dpriy, ver. 6). Next he is to 
control and bridle (4utaropi(tty y ver. 1 1 ) the rest- 
less and mischievous Judaizers, and be is to be per- 
emptory in so doing (tktyx* aurovs Aw or 6 poos, 
ver. 13). Injunctions in the same spirit are reiter- 
ated (ii. 1, 16, iii. 8). He b to urge the duties of 
a decorous and Christian life upon the women (ii. 
3-6), some of whom (ypt<rfivriBas t ii- 3) possibly 
had something of an official character (#raAo8*8a<r- 
woAoi/t, fra o’axbpovifao’i tA s v#av, vv. 3, 4 ). He 
b to be watchful over hb own conduct (ver. 7); be 
is to impress upon the slaves the peculiar duties of 
their position (ii. 9, 10) ; be b to check all social 
and political turbulence (iii. 1), and also all wild 
theological speculations (iii. 9); and to exercise dis- 
cipline on the heretical (iii. 10). When we con- 
sider all these particulars of his duties, we see not 
only the confidence reposed in him by the Apostle, 
but the need there was of determination and strength 
of purpose, and therefore the probability that this 
was his character; and all thb b enhanced if we 
bear in mind hb isolated and unsupported position 
in Crete, and the lawless and immoral character of 
the Cretans themselves, as testified by their own 
writers (i 12, 13). [Crete.] 

The notices which remain are more strictly per- 
sonal. Titus b to look for the arrival in Crete of 
Artemas and Tychicus (iii. 12), and then he is to 
hasten (tnrovbaaoy) to join St. Paul at Nicopolb, 
where the Apostle b proposing to pass the winter 
(ibid.). Zenaa and Apollos are in Crete, or expected 
there; for Titus b to send them on their journey, 
and supply them with whatever they need for it 
(iii. 13). It b observable that Titus and Apollos 
are brought into juxtaposition here, as they were 


tor, with Titus and the brethren (2 Cor. vlli. 16-24) who 
took tbs second letter. 
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before in the discussion of the mission from Ephe- 
sus to Corinth. 

Tlie movement* of 8t. Paul, with which three 
later inst ruction* to Titus are connected, are con- 
sidered ehewlicre. [Paul; Timothy.] We need 
only observe here that there would be great diffi- 
culty in intertills the visit* to Crete and Nicopoli* 
in any of the journey* recorded in the Act*, to say 
nothing of the other objection* to giving the epistle 
any date anterior to the voyage to Borne. [Titvs, 
Kitsti.e to.] On the oilier hand, there is no dif- 
ficulty in arranging these circumstances, if we sup- 
pose St. Paul to have travelled and written after 
being lilwrated from Pome, while thus we gain the 
furtlter advantage of an explanation of wbat l'aley 
has well called the Affinity of (hi* epistle and the 
first to Timothy. Whether Titua did join the 
Apostle at Nicojioli* we cannot tell. But we nat- 
urally connect the mention of this place with what 
St. Paul wrote at no great interval of time after- 
wards, in the last of the pu»toral epistles (Tfro* c Is 
AoApariar, 2 Tim. iv. 10); for Dalmatia lay to 
the north of Nicopolis, at no great distance from it. 
[Nitxiroua.] From the form of the whole *en- 
tence, it seems probable that this di»ciple had tieen 
with St, Paul in Borne during bis final imprison- 
ment: hut this cannot be asserted confidently. 'Hie 
touching word* of the Apostle in this passage might 
seem to imply aome reproach, and we might draw 
from Litem the conclusion that Titus became a sec- 
ond Llemaa: hut on the whole this seems a harsh 
and unnecessary judgment. 

Whate\er else remains is legendary, though it 
may contain elements of truth. Titu* is connected 
by tradition with Ihdmatia, and lie is said to have 
been an object of much reverence in that region, 
lids, houeter, may simply be a result of the pas 
•age quoted i in mediately alaive: and it is observ- 
able that of nil the churches in modem lhdmatia 
/ Nerle's h rt trtiuJiifjiciil Xotes on p. 175 i 

not one is dedicated to him. The traditional con- 
nection of I itus with Crete is much more specific 
and constant, though here again we cannot be cer- 
tain of the facts. He is said to have leen perma- 
nent bishop in the island, and to hatedinl there at 
an adranced age. Hie modem capital, ( ’omiio. ap- 
pears to claim tlie honor of being Ids burial-place 
(Cate's d/aWt^ci. 1716. p. 42). In tlie fragment. 
Lk 1 ltd rt Acti$ 7'iti . by tlie lawyer Zenas (fabric. 

d/*c. jV. T. ii. fill, 8.12b Titus is called 
Biabop of (iort uia: and on tlie old site of (iortyna 
b a mined church, of ancient and solid masonry, 
wldcli lean the name of St- Titua, and where ser- 
vice is occasionally eelrl rated by priests from the 
ttrigld «*ring hamlet of Mttny*Jit (K. baikmer. 
Hr moon in ( retr. Jtom a MS. //mOuy of ton- 
di * i fa ( Pmoio Hr Hi, p. 2Jb The cathedral of \te- 
goL>- ( oftion, in the north of the island, is also 
dedicated to this saint, lastly, the name of Titus 
was tlie watrhword of tlie Cretans when they were 
int-ulrd hi the Venetians: and the Venetians them- 
•rhrs, after their conquest of the island, adopted Idm 
to some of the honors of a |*atron taint; lor, as the 
rr*|«mte alter the prnver for the Doge of Venice 
was *• Nincte Marce, til to* adjuva," so the mqtonae 
after that for tlie I hike of Candia was *• Sanete I ite, 
tu ihw adjuva’' (Pash ley’s TrartU in Crete, i. 6, 
175** 


« Tba day oo which Titus b commemorated Is 
Isnain 4 In tbs LaUn Calendar, and August 25 In 
the urrrll 
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We must not Wave unnoticed tl* striking, ibarfc 
extravagant, panegyric of Titus by hb r m ir w m 
the see of Crete, Andreas Pretends * published. with 
Amphilochius and Methodius, by ton de-fa. Pan* 
1644). Thb panegyric has many excrUml psant*. 
e. g. it Incorporates well the more imj- rt*i t ps»> 
sages from tlie Second Kpistle to the < onr ibws 
The following ore stated as bets. Titan b rrblrd 
to the lYoconsulof the bland: anong hb inmun 
are Minos and Bhodanumthus (#j in Ai4% - lar'y 
in life he obtains a copy of the Jewish Nr j t 
and learns Hebrew in a short time He u- 
Judwa, and is present on tlie occasion ne t ■ *ed 
in Acts i. 15. His conversion takes pber iw-et 
tlist of St. Paul himself, but afterwards be allot l*r» 
himself closely to the Apostle. Whatever tlw 
of these statements may he, the following dew-rp- 
tion of Titus (p. 156) is worthy of quotaiMi 4 
rparrot rrjs Kp4irmy JxxAifetns 
oA7)6«fat 6 wtiAoi* rb ttjj wi'rrraf f^.r-a 
ritv tuayytXucmr nrfpvy^Armn h Awtyrret #*A* 
ri7(‘ ri i^Ab ttjj IlaeAav y\+rmii sfiix^a 

J. > IT 

TITUS, EPISTLE TO. There aro no 
specialties in this epi»tle which require sr « ven 
ebliorate treatment distinct from the oilier Pastoral 
letters of St. Paul. (Tixhuhy, Kj-ivtij* t«* 

If those two were not genuine, it would Le d *?i 
cult confidently to maintain the genumerews t* » 
On tlie other bond, if the epUtlrs to Tm.<: r *rw 
received os St Paul's, there b not the u . i tr* 
reason for doubting the authorship of that to i u a* 
Amidst the various combinations which are u 
among those who have been skeptical on the *us- 
ject of the pastoral epritlrs, there is no » sii 

the rvjection of that l«fore us on the part <•( 
who have accepted the otlier two. Su Ur u *W4 
as these doubts are worth considering al a*, u* 
argument is more in fa\or of thi« than U r :er 
of those. Tstion accepted the Kj4*tle to I.: -a. 
and rejected the otlier two. Ongcn merti. ei* •• as 
who excluded 2 Tim . but kej< 1 lim. with T.ioa. 
Sclih iennarher and N rainier imert tin* .4 

douht in regard to the letters aihlneMw*l to TV * -r v 
but Iwlieve that St. Paul wrote tlw prtwn.t *r u-r 
to Titus, ( red ner too leltae* it to W r» i u.-*r, 
though be pronounces 1 Tini. to Irf a hege^. and 
2 Tim. a com|>outid of two efiistlrs. 

To turn now from opinions to direct rxtrrr-a; 
evidence, this epistle stands on quite oa a 

ground as the others of the pastoral grrnp if ocg 
a finner gnuiinl. Nothing can well Is n - sr ea- 
plicit than the quotations in Irrisno, C. //w ra i 
16, 3 (see Tit. ni. ID). ( lem. Alex. .Vr-w*. i ”41 
^see i. 12', Tertull. Ik Pimcr. Ihrr e. 6 *s» oj- 

10, 11), and the irfermee. slao A'*r. JJ t. 
21; to aav nothing of earlier sllusKoia in Jul* 
Martyr. Ihol c. 1 ry/iA. 47 (see iu. 4 . wl - a mm 
hanllv Is* doubted. I her>ph. Ad A**J- u p. Si 
(see ui. 5', ill- 126 see in. 1 which are [r U«, 
and ( lem. Born. 1 Cor*. 2 (see ui. 1 , »hi.L m 
|Mjasible. 

As to Internal features, we mar notww. a tW 
first place, that the I ptatie to Titus h«* ad liw 
actermtics of the other posbcal efastWw. !Srr. tar 
instance, rur-r^i 4 K6yo% \ di. Hi, 47 i«J«w«ww A Jar- 
iraAia (b 6. ii. 1, comparing 1. 13. n 8 . rtf/r 
riir, mrQpwr, esrgipJrwt (I 8, it ft. 6. 12 , 
piot t trorrrp, rr*(w (l. 3, 4, ii. 10. 11. 11, m A I 
6), 'loofiaieol ^t8a< (i. 14, cooqwru^ to t* . irr 
^detia (»»• 13', 9 «m (i- 1), fAs i iu 1. » l 

4 the word b doubtful). All this icods U sbsw 
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ttet this letter wti written about the nine time 
ud under similar circumstances with the other two. 
Bui, co the other hand, this epistle has marks in 
its phraseology and style which assimilate it to the 
general body of the epistles of St. Paul. Such may 
billy be reckoned the following: mjptrypari b 
fawrtddiyr 4y£ (i. 3); the quotation from a 
heathen poet (i. 12); the use of &3d*<fu>f (>• 16); 
the •* going off at a word ” (ovrripot .... fw«- 
+4tji ykp .... atrrfiptos . . . . ii. 10, 11); 
sod the modes in which the doctrines of the Atone- 
ment (ii. 13) and of Free Justification (iii. 5-7) 
come to the surface. As to any difficulty arising 
from supposed indications of advanced hierarchical 
arrangements, it is to be observed that in this epis- 
tle wpewffvrepof and iwlanovor are used as synon- 
ymous (lira ttaraurr^agi wpsa$w4povs . . . . 3# < 
yip rhr Iwlanowor. . . . i. 5, 7), just as they are 
m the address at Miletus about the year 58 a. i>. 
(Acts xx. 17, 28). At the same time this epistle 
has features of its own, especially a certain tone of 
abruptness and severity, which probably arises 
partly out of the circumstances of the Cretan popu- 
btion [Crktk], partly out of the character of Ti- 
tos himself. If all these things are put together, 
the phenomena are seen to be very unlike what 
would be presented by a forgery, to say nothing of 
the general overwhelming difficulty of imagining 
who could have been the writer of the pastoral 
epistiea, if it were not St Paul himself. 

Concerning the contents of this epistle, some- 
thing has already been said in the article on Titus. 
No very exact subdivision is either necessary or 
pomible. After the introductory salutation, which 
has marked peculiarities (i. 1-4), Titus is enjoined 
to appoint suitable presbyters in the Cretan Church, 
sod specially such ms shall be sound in doctrine and 
able to refute error (5-6). The Apostle then passes 
to a description of the coarse character of the Cre- 
tans, as testified by their own writers, and the mis- 
caused by Judabdng error among the Cbris- 
of the island (10-16). In opposition to this, 
Titus is to urge sound and practical Christianity 
on all classes (ii. 1-10), on the older men (ii. 2), on 
the older women, aud especially in regard to their 
influence ova 1 the younger women (3-5), on the 
younger men (6-8), on slaves (9, 10), taking heed 
meanwhile that he himself is a pattern of good 
works (ver. 7). The grounds of all this are given 
fa the free grace which trains the Christian to self- 
denying and aetive piety (11, 12), in the glorious 
hope of Christ** second advent (ver. 13), and in the 
atonement by which He has purchased us to be his 
people (ver. 14). All which lessons Titus is to urge 
with fearless decision (ver. 15). Next, obedience 
to rulers is enjoined, with gentleness and forbear- 
ance towards all men (iii. 1, 2), these duties being 
again rested on our sense of past sin (ver. 3), and 
ou the gift of new spiritual life and free justification 
(4-7 ). With tliese practical duties are contrasted 
those hUe speculations which are to be carefully 
avoided (8, 9); and with regard to those men who 
are positively heretical, a peremptory charge is 
g i ven (10, 11). Some personal allusions then fol- 
low: Artemas or Tychicus may be expected at 
Crete, and on the arrival of either of them Titus is 
to hasten to job the Apostle at Nicopolis, where 
W intends to winter; Zenas the lawyer also, and 
A polks, are to be provided with all that is necessary 
for a journey b prospect (12, 13). Finally, before 
the cood tiding messages of salutation, an admoni- 
tion is given to the Cretan Christians, that they 
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give heed to the duties of practical, useful piety 
(14, 15). 

As to the time and place and other circumstances 
of the writing of this epistle, the following scheme 
of filling up St Paul’s movements after his first’ 
imprisonment will satisfy all the conditions of the 
case: We may suppose him (possibly after occom- 
plishbg his long-projected visit to Spain) to have 
gone to Ephesus, and taken voyages from thence, 
first to Macedonia and then to Crete, during tbs 
former to have written the First Epistle to Tim- 
othy, and after returning from the latter to have 
written the Epistle to Titus, being at the time of 
despatching it on the point of starting for Nicop- 
olis, to which place hi went, taking Miletus and 
Corinth on the way. At Nicopolis we may con- 
ceive him to have been finally apprehended and 
taken to Rome, whence be wrote the Second Epis- 
tle to Timothy. Other possible combinations may 
be seen in Birks (Hone Ajxtstolicie, at the end of 
his edition of the Hoi xs Paulina, pp. 299-301), 
and in Wordsworth {Greek Testament , Pt. iii. pp. 
418, 421). It is an undoubted mistake to en- 
deavor to insert this epistle in any period of that 
part of St. Paul's life, which is recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles. There is in this writing 
that unmistakable difference of style (as compared 
with the earlier epistles) which associates the Pas- 
toral Ijettera with one another, and with the latest 
period of St. Paul's life; and it seems strange that 
this should have beeu so slightly observed by good 
scholars and exact cbronologists, e. g. Archdn. 
Evans ( Scri/4. Biog. iii. 327-333), and Wieseler 
( ChronoL (let A post. ZeitaU . pp. 323-355), who, 
approaching the subject in very different ways, agree 
in thinking that this letter was written at Ephesus 
(between 1 and 2 Cor.), when the Apostle was in 
the early part of his third missionary journey 
(Acts xix.). 

The following list of commentaries on the Pas- 
toral Epistles may be useful for 1 and 2 Tim., as 
well as for 'Pitas. Besides the general Patristic 
commentaries on all St Paul’s epistles (Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Theophylact, Jerome, Bede, Al- 
enin), the Mediaeval (CEcumenius, Euthymius, 
Aquinas), those of the Reformation period (Luther, 
Melanctbon, Calvin), the earlier Roman Catholic 
(Justiniani, Cornelius k Lapide, Eat i us), the Prot- 
estant commentaries of the 17th centnry (Cocceius, 
Grotius, etc.), and the recent annotations on the 
whole Greek Testament (Rosenmiiller, De Wette, 
Alford, Wordsworth, etc.), the following on the 
Pastoral Epistles may be specified: Dailld, Exposi- 
tion (1 Tim. Genev. 1661, 2 Tim. Genev. 1659, 
Tit. Par. 1655); Heydenreich, Die Pastornlbriefe 
Pauli erldutert (Hadam. 18*26, 1828); Flatt, For-. 
lesungen uber die Br. P. <ra Tim. u. Tit. (Ttih. 
1831); Mack (Roman Catholic), Comm, fiber die 
Pastornlbriefe (Tiib. 1836); Matthies, Erkldrung 
der Pastoralbriefe (Greifew. 1840); Hutber (part 
[xi.] of Meyer's Commentary, Gbtt. 1850 [3« Aufl. 
1866]); Wiesinger (b continuation of Ola hausen, 
Koeuigsb. 1850), translated (with the exception of 
2 Tim.) in Clark’s Foreign Theolog. Lib. (Edinb. 
1851 [the whole is translated in vol. vi. of the 
Amer. ed. of Olshausen, N. Y. 1858]), and espe- 
cially Ellicott ( Pastoral Epistles , 2d ed., London, 
1861), who mentions in his preface a Danish com- 
mentary by Bp. Muller, and one in modem Greek, 
*Ifpari<cJf, by Coray (Par. 1831). 
Besides these, there are commentaries on 1 Tim. 
and 2 Tim. by Moeheim (Hamb. 1755 >, aud \sc 
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(Lips. 1837, 1850), on 1 Tim. by Fleiachmann 
(Tub. 1791), and Wegaeheidcr (Gi tt. 1810), on 2 
Tim. by J. Barlow and T. Hall (lx>nd. 1632 and 
1658), and by Bri diner (Hafn. 1829), on 'lit, by 
T. Tax lor (London, 1668), Van Haven (Hal. 1742), 
and Kuinoel (Comment. TheoL ed. Veltbuaen, 
Knperti et Kuinoel [i. p. 292 ff ) ). To thewe muat 
lie added what ia found in the Critic i Sacri, Stt/tp. 
ii., v., vii., and a still fuller list ia given in Dar- 
ling's Cycbyiaxlia Bi f diograjdticH ; Pi. ii. Subjects, 
pp. 1515, 1555, 1574. J. S. H. 

• llie earlier literature of the controversy on 
the genuineness of the Pastoral Kpistlea ia referred 
to in tlie art. Tim«*t»iy, Kpistles to. Among 
the more recent euaxs on the subject ire may 
name the followring: C. K. Scharling, bit neuestm 
Cnfersuchunyen a b. die soyenanuten Pastnnd- 
britft , ft us detn Ihinischeu, Jena, 1846 (unde- 
cided). Th. Kudowr, be Aryumentis historicity 
qnibus recenter tfiskdernsm Post. Oriytt Paulina 
tmpnynnta rtf , a prize essay, Gotting. 1852 (reject* 

1 lini., with Lucke and Hlcclc, but defends 2 Tim. 
and Titus). W. Mangold, bit Irrlehter dtr Pas- 
toralbrirfr, Mark 1856. C. W. Otto, Die ge- 
schicht lichen Vechaltnisse dtr Pastor a Ibritfe auf* 
Sent untersucht, I*ipz. 1860, pp. *vi, 408 (de- 
fend* the genuineneM of the epistles, but weakens 
the argument by denying the Apostle's rr lease 
from hLs first imprisonment): comp, the rexiew by 
Wei*a, Thtol. Sttui. u. AVi/., 1861, pp. 575-597, 
and llti tiler's criticism* in the 3d ed. of hi* Krit. 
txey. J/audOurh < 1 806 ). L Ruflet. Saint Paul , 
sa tU^ble cnpiirite n Pome, Paris, 1860. Reuas, 
Gttch. d. he it. Schrifteu S. T. (4* Auag. 1864). pp. 
76 ff., 1 12 ff (defend* the genuineness). Wiearler, 
art. Timt (hens M. Titus, die Bvitft Pauli an , in j 
Herzog's Heal-f.nt ykl. xxi. 276-342(18661. Holtx- 
mann, in Bunsen's Bdxlunk, riii. 486-512 (I860', 
reviewing the recent literature. Laurent, Seuiest. 
St when (1866), p. 104 ff.. chiefly on the point of 
Paul's release from his first imprisonment, which 
be maintains; so F.wrald, Gesckichte, vi. 620 f, 

, 3* Ausg. It may l»e noted here that recent ex- 
aminations of tl»e Alexandrine MS. show that the 
reading 4 w \ rh rsp/sa rrit Sow# set in the Kpist. 
of ( lenient of Rome to the Corinthian* (c. 5) i* 
uixpieationai ie. See on the pnssage lightfoot's 
note, in In* excellent edition of the epistle (1869). 
L. Mi Her, in the 3d ed. of the part of De Wette** 
Kuttytf. exrg. Uandhuch (Ud. ii. Theil v. ) which 
ootiUins the Pastoral Kpistlea, olwrrxe* that, though 
formerly holding a pretty firm conxiction of their 
spurioiisneas. renewed study lias satisfied him of 
the untenalilenes* or alb*gether too subjective char- 
acter of many of the objections to tliem, though 
he cannot xet feel that confidence in their genuine- 
neas which the recent commentators (Wiesinger, 
llutlt«>r. tWwterree) express ( Prtf. , p. x.). Guer- 
icke. Seat'd, It iyoytk, 3* Aufl. (186*<). pp. 350- 
390. defends the genuineness of these ept%tle*, as in 
his enrher works. PnxiiUm, to the Sttv/y 

of the M. T. (Lmd. 1808;, ii. 144-195. repeats the 
arguments of the Tubingen school against them. 

1»» the list of commentaries on the Pastoral 
F.pi*tlca gixen *)ove. we may add that of J. J. 
van f fcwtmee, Theil xi. of I ange's Hibeltrrrk (2* 
Aufl. 1864'. translated with additions by Ife. K. 
A. Wash). urn and Dr. K. Harwood, in vol. viii. of 
the Auter. ed. of Lange (N. Y. 1868). A. 

TI'ZITK, THE Wnn [pair.]; VaL and 
KA. • Isar« ( ; [Rom. Alex, flaran: 


TOBIAH 

Thomites). The designation of John, the Lrsthar 
of Jediael and son of Shirari, one of the ber i a W 
David's army named in the supplementary let d 1 
Chr. xi. 45. It occurs nowhere «4ar. sad woci.u* 
is known of the place or family which it femm. 

is 

TO'AH (n’vi [recfwrc/, *«rf 5 , Ge*.] - 
[Vat. 0«<«;] Alex. 0oov< • Th<Jtu\. A K-4.1U t# 
lex itr, ancestor of Samuel and Hetrean 1 i hr »» 
34 [19]). The name as it now •Land* m*v be s 
fragment of “ Nahath " (comp. vr. 26, 34 . 

TOB-ADONI JAH (nj3Vl*l 3^ r,~w 
is A.]: TwjfeloWat; (Vat T*» fl«lw fl»«s : * 

TsjSalarioj', 2. m. -ia*] Tkabodemins) Ore *4 
flic lievites sent by Jeboehaphat threngb the eaw% 
of Judah to teach the Law to the people <i < kr 
xvil. 8). 

TOB, THE LAND OP fcHs VTH [- W 

of goodness, fruitful]: yffTmfl: terra 7*s> . IW 
place in which Jephthah took refuge when 
from home by bis balf-irother (.ludg. xi. 3 . 
where be remained, at the bead of a band V few- 
Itooters, till he was brought beck by the shesatw * 
of Gilead (xer. 5). 

The narrative implies that the land of Tob ■» 
not far distant from Gilead: at the etw x »> 
from the nature of the case, it must have kin u*t 
towards the eastern deserts. It ia Obdout<trUii 
mentioned again in 2 Sam. x. 6, 8. m os* o i to# 
petty Ammite kingdoms or states which sof^swt^d 
the Aninionite* in their great con (bet with 
In the Authorized Version the name m p er m s 
literatim as lshtoh, ». e. Man of T«*k wwa-.-ux. 
according to a common Hebrew i<li<< U i, the - 
of Tob." After an immense interval tft a|<ears 
again in the Maccad>waii hi«torx (I Mare. « iJ, 
Tob or Lobie waa then the sl«ir *4 a r^ui 

colony of Jexxa. numbering at Irak a U>- - — 
males. In 2 Mace. xii. 17 its poaiti fi m «w; mi 
very exactly as at or near ( harax. 7 ht\ «i«di % * r 
the strong town Casfiia, though, as the <> u 

neither of these places is known, xer an* nr* i^yw- 
by assisted in the recovery of Tub. ( L>ais . 
Timiu.M.] 

Ptolemy (Geoyr. v. 19) mentions a p4*-e r&W 
Sai&a as lying to the S. W. of Avtnfa. and Uww- 
fore possibly to the K. or N. E. «*f the tr» ^ 
Ammon projer. In Stephanos of %md 

in Kckhel (/>*<*/ r. Siamm. six. 352 1 , the ssan 
Tulexi and Inleni occur. 

No identification of this ancient distnet 
any modern mie has yet hern attended I 
name Till ihbhe ( Burr k hard L, ArwJ i* 

or, as it is given by the latest exphwer \4 is w 
regions, 7\U lidJ* (Wetzstem. .l/ »/* . aiLa.~:<o a 
a ruined site at live south end of the is* 1 rs 
miles N. W. of kemitrat, and also that 
some twelve hours east of the mountain el A 
are both suggestive of Tob. Hut isathtog n* bn 
said, at present, aa to their ooaMcboa with tf. 

G. 

TOBI'AH [ox^Asea. tf J, s.^-t 

Twffiat [Vat. Tvflns]. Tsrd«a iu l - TW 
children of Tobiah" were a Camfly who rettrewd 
1 with /miblexbH. hut were ana Me to the 

connection with Israel (For. ii. GO; Nrh. ru <S, 


• The weed la whteh wsdj ssnas bs 

SbetkAS- 
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!• ([Nfh. iL 19, FA. Tvjkta! iv. 3, FA.* T«r- 
6a :] Tobing.) “Tobiah the slave, the Ammon 
•a,’* pk}«I a conspicuous part in the rancorous 
apposition made by Sanballat the Moabite and his 
adherents to the rebuilding of Jerusalem. The 
two races of Moab and Ammon found in these 
mea fit representatives of that hereditary hatred 
to the Israelites which began before the entrance 
into Canaan, and was not extinct when the He- 
brews had ceased to exist as a nation. The hor- 
rible story of the origin of the Moabites and Am- 
monites, as it was told by the Hebrews, Is an index 
■ f the feeling of repulsion which must have existed 
ivtween these hostile families of men. In the 
•liquified rebuke of Neheiuiah it received its high- 
er expression: “ye have no portion, nor right, 
mw memorial in Jerusalem ” (Neb. ii. 90). But 
Tobiah, though a slave (Neh. ii. 10, 19), unless 
this is a title of opprobrium, and an Ammonite, 
found means to ally himself with a priestly family, 
and bis son Jokanan married the daughter of 
MeshuUam the son of Berechiah (Neh. vi. 18). 
lie himself was the son-in-law of Sbechaniah the 
am of Arab (Neh. vi* 17), and these family re- 
lation* created for him a strong faction among 
the Jews, and may have bad something to do with 
the stern measures which Kzra found it necessary 
la take to repress the intermarrisges with foreigners. 
Even a grandson of the high-prieet Eliashib bad 
married a daughter of Sanballat (Neh. xiii. 28). In 
xiii- 4 Khaahib is said to have been allied to Tobiah, 
winch would imply a relationship of some kind 
be t w ee n Tobiah and Sanballat, though its nature 
ia wot mentioned. The evil bad spread so far that 
the leaden of the people were compelled to rouse 
their religious antipathies by reading from the law 
mi Moses the strong prohibition that the Ammon- 
ite and the Moabite should not come into the con- 
gregation of God for ever (Neb. xiii. 1 ). Kwald 
(Grsch. iv. 173) conjectures that Tobiah had been 
a page (“ slave ") at the Fenian court, and, being 
lw favor there, had been promoted to be satrap of 
the Ammonites. But it almost seems that against 
Tobiah there was a stronger feeling of animosity 
thaw against Sanballat, and that this animosity 
fsiand expression in the epithet u the slave," which 
is attached to bis name. It was Tobiah who gave 
v enom to the pitying scorn of Sanballat (Neh. iv. 
3), and provoked the bitter cry of Nehemiah (Neh. 
H. 4, 5); H was Toiiiah who kept up communica- 
tions with the factious Jews, and who sent letters 
to pot their leader in fear (Neh. vi. 17, 19): but 
his erowning act of insult was to take up his resi- 
drnrw in the Temple hi the chamber which Eliashib 
had prepared for him in defiance of the Mosaic 
at« tote. Nebemiah's patience could no longer con- 
tain itself. “ therefore," he says, “ I cast forth all 
the household stuff of Tobiah out of the cham- 
ber," and with this summary act Tobiah disappears 
hum history (Neh. xiii. 7, 8). W. A. W. 

TOBI'AS. The Greek form of the name To- 
man or Tobuak. L (Tw/8/ox .* Tkobias, Tobias.) 
TVs sou of Tobit, and central character in the book 
mt that name. [Tobit, Book or.] 

2. The tether of Hyrcanns, apparently a man of 
Crust wealth and reputation at Jem seism in the 
Haw of Sefeaeue PhUopator (cir. B. c. 187). In 
foe high priestly schism which happened afterwards 
pfmuM], “ the sons of Tobias " look a con- 
mtcwsws part (Joeeph. AnL xii. 6, $ 1). One of 
Ihm Joeeph, who raised himself by intrigue to 
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high favor with the Egyptian court, bad a sou 
named Hyrcanus (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, § 2). It 
has keen supposed that this is the Hyrcanus re- 
ferred to in 2 Msec. iii. 1 1 ; and it is not impossi- 
ble that, for some unknown reason (as in the case 
of the Maccabees), the whole family were called 
after their grandfather, to the exclusion of the 
father's name. On the other band, the natural 
recurrence of names in successive generations makes 
it more probable that the Hyrcanus mentioned in 
Josephus was a nephew of the Hyrcanus in 2 Msec. 
(Comp. Ewald, Gesch. d. V. /. iv. 309; Grimm, 
ad Mace. 1. c.). B. F. W. 

TO'BIE, THE PLACES OF (fr roU 
T ov&iov [Rom. Twfttov]: *« foci's Tobin: Syr. 
Tubtn). A district which in the time of the 
Maccabees was the seat of an extensive colony of 
Jews (1 Macc. v. 13). It is in all probability 
identical with the land of Tob mentioned in the 
history of Jepbthali. [See also Tuuikxi.] G. 

to 'Biel (bjeaitt, the goodness of Gad: 
TmfivfiK : Thobiel , Tablet), the tether of Tobit and 
grandfather of Tobias (1), Tob. i. 1. The name 
may be compared with Tabael (To0«4A). [Ta- 
bael.] B. F. W. 

TOBI'JAH (VVZr'fc [goodness of Jeho- 
vah]: Totftias; [Vat. Alex, omit:] Thobias). L 
One of the Invites sent by Jebosliapkat to teach 
the Law iu the cities of Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

2. (o< xp4<ni*oi avrris' Tobias.) One of the 
Captivity in tlie time of Zechariah, in whose prea- 
ence the prophet was commanded to take crowns 
of silver and gold and put them on the head of 
Joshua the high-priest (Zech. vi. 10). Iu ver. 14 

his name appears in the shortened form 
Rosenmuller conjectures that be was one of a 
deputation who came up to Jerusalem, from the 
Jews who still remained m Baby km, with contri- 
butions of gold and silver for the Temple. But 
Maurer considers that the offerings were presented 
by Tobijah and his companions, because the cr o wns 
were commanded to he placed in the Temple as a 
memorial of their visit ami generosity. 

W. A. W. 

TOBIT (T«£«/0, Tv&etT.Tw&tr: Vulg. To- 
bias; Vat. Lat. Tubi, Thobi , Tubi*). the son of To- 
biel (T cW3«VfA : Thobiel , Tubiei) and father of Tobias 
(Tob. i. 1, etc.). [Tobit, Book of.] The name 

appears to answer to ^ZOtD, which occurs frequently 
in later tunes (Fritzache, ad. Tob. LI), and not (as 

Welte, EinL 65) to njD’TCD; yet In that cam 

Tm&ls, according to the analogy of Art/ft 0^?)» 
would have been the more natural form. The 
etymology of the word is obscure. Ilgen translates 
it simply M my goodness; " Fritzache, with greater 

probability, regards it as an abbreviation of 71*2*^ 

comparing McAxi (take UL 24, 28), etc. 

(ad Tab. L c.b The form in the Vulgate is of no 
weight against the Old Latin, except so ter as it 
shows the reading of the Chaldaic text which Jerome 
used, in which the identity of the names of the 
tether and son is directly affirmed (L 9, Vulg.). 

B. F. W. 

TOBIT, BOOK OF. The book Is called 
•imply Tobit (Twftfr, Twftefr) In the old MSS. 
At a later time the opening words of the book, Bfft* 
Aor Kiymm Tbftfr, were taken as a title. In 
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Latin MSS. it is styled 7u6/t, Liber Tkobis, Liber 
Tbicr (Sslatier, p. 706), Tobit el Tobias, Liber 
utviutque Tobias (KriUache, L'ini. § 1). 

1. Text — The book exists at present in Greek, 

I Jit in, Syriac, and Hebrew teita, which differ more 
or less from one another in detail, but yet on the 
whole are so far alike that it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that all were derived from one written original, 
which was modified in the course of translation or 
transcription. The (Jrtek text is found iu two 
distinct recensions.' Tb^ one is followed by the 
moss of the MSS. of the LXX., and gives the oldest 
text which remains. The other is only fragmen- 
tary, and nianitestly a revision of the former. Of 
this, one piece (i. 1-ii. 2) is contained in the Cod. 
Sinaiticus ( — Cod. hrid. Augustanus), and another 
in three later MSS. (44, 106, 107, Holmes and 
Parsons; vi. 9-xiii.; Krit/ache, Txey. UanJb . 71- 
110). The Latin texts are also of two kinds. 
The common (Vulgate) text is due to Jerome, who 
formed it by a very hasty revision of the old Ijvtin 
version with the help of a Chaldee copy, which was 
translated into Hebrew for him by an assistant who 
was master of both languages. The treatment of 
the text in this recension is very arbitrary, as might 
be expected from the description which Jerome 
gives of the mode iu which it was made (comp. 
Trtef. in Tib. § 4); and it is of very little critical 
value, for it is impossible to distinguish accurately 
the different elements which are iiieorjior.Ued in it. 
The ante-liierouymian (Yetus Ijvtiiu) texts are far 
more valuable, though these present considerable 
variations among themselves, as generally happens, 
and represent the revised and not the original Creek 
text. Sa bn tier has given one text from these MSS. 
of the eighth century and also added various read- 
ings from another MS., formeily in the possession 
of Christina of Sweden, which contains a distinct 
ver»ion of a considerable |art of tlie look, i.— vi. 12 
(Hi bi. J^it. ii. 706). A third text is found in the 
quotations of the S/xcuium. published by Mai, S/d- 
etf*y. Jb'iH. is. 21-23. The 1/eOittc versions are 
of no great weight. One, which was published by 
1*. fugiut (1542), after a ( onstantiiiopohtaii edition 
of 1517. is ckwely moulded on the common Greek 
text without bring a smile translation (TriUsche. 
(4). Another, published by S. Munster (1542, 
etc. ), is l>atcd upon the revised test, but is extremely 
free, and is rather an adaptation than a version. 
Both these versions, with the Sv rise, are reprinted 
in Walton’s Polyglot, and are late Jewish works of 
uncertain date ( KriUache, l. c. llgen, cli. x v ii. If.'. 
The Syriac version is of a coni|s»ite character. As 
for as rh. vii. 9 it is a ekwe rendering of tlie com 
mon Greek text of tlie LXX., hut from this |>oiiit 
to the end it follows the reviscii text, a fact which 
is noticed in the margin of one of the M>S. 

2. (’• nt*nt$. — I he outline of the book is as fol- 1 
lows. Tot it, a Jew of the trils* of Xaphtali. who 
strictly observed the Law and remained f.uthful to 
the Temple service ot Jerusilrm ri. 4-8'. wa* carried 
captive to Aasvria by Mi.d inn never. While in <af>- 
Uvitv lie exerted himself to relieve his countrymen, 
which his lav oral le petition at court (byofnaritt, 
i. 13. “ purveyor “') coal leal him to do, and at this 
time lie was rich enough to lend ten talents of silver 
to a countryman, Galsiel of Pages in Media. But 
when Sennacherib succeeded bis father Swlmanearr, 
the fortune of Tobit was changed. He was accuse! 
of burying tlie Jews whom the king had pul to 
death, and was only able to save himself, his wife 
Anna, and his sou Tobias, by flight. On the ac- 
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newton of Esarhaddon be was allowed to n*ara Is 
Nineveh, at the interorsvion of In nephew . A ks- 
aebarus, who occupied a high place in the au* • 
household (i. 22); but his sr-.-l for his country mm 
brought him into a strange nu»f< rtune. As br si 
one night in the court of his bouse. br.ng ur^e- • 
from having buried a Jew whom his son t.ut v m A 
strangled in the market-place. sparrows - n -mt 
warm dung into his eyv*,’ and be lerarvn* » ;,nd 
Being thus disalded, he was for a time »upj» rrH r y 
Achiacharus, and after his dr| suture /«>«*«•- 

ii. 10), by the Dior of his wile. t m *e»e 
casion be folsely accused her of steal i.g a a m • i 
had been added to her wages, and in ret'-m we re- 
proached him with the inifterr.IV ia*.ue «.( wj ha 
righteous deeds. Grieved by her taunts lie irm4 
to God for help; and it hap|wncd th.it <«. lie aw 
day Sara, his kinswoman (vi. 10, II', tie rit 
daughter of Hague!, also sought Uif tr r.i 
■gainst the reproaches of tier Liber » i« u 

Tor seven young men wediled to her lu.. |*-t *.«d 
on tbeir marriage night by ti>e power ot toe nu 
spirit Asmodens [Ahmodko); arid sifc 
that she should “bring her tat her s tkl aje «.Uh 
sorrow unto the grave" i iii. !•> «. 15.} i.mrl was 

sent to deliver loth from tVir In rse 

mean time Tobit called to mind the nones * -a 
be luid lent to Gabael, and de*patchod j*. in 
many wise counsels, to reclaim it <iv,). vm t.^s 
Paphael (under the form of a kimtiuit, .tunu 
offered himself as a guide to lobtas on nt» jourwv 
to Media, and they “went forth Lib. and .*a* 
yuny man's Joy vrtth thrut," and Anna w** eaa- 
lorteil for the absence of her sou fa *. \\ i *bey 

reached the Tigris, Tol ias was o.nm •n* J «{ * ? K*. 
phael to take “ the heart, and livrr, and ga*i ' - a 

fish which leaped out of the river ami woi,*i uw 
devoured him,” and instructed how to u-w t.e ons 
two against Asmodeus, for .Sara, Laf I wi m.i.i, vw 
appointed to he his wile N> ».*ti tt»* 

reached hclalana they were cnt*rtin rd >. s |;», h, 
and in accordance with the word* »»( thr *. >*r» 

was given to Tobias in marr-age tl at m_. t, mtd 
Asmodeus was “driven to the utn.i*t |^r« H 
Kg) pt,” where “tbeangrl IoiumI h.n. »m . 

Alter this li. jiliai l recoveted tlw Uau fn.tu ncwi 
(ix ), and Tobias then returned wild a.*/ 

her father's goods to Nineve ix. !. loi ii, rt s need 
by Anna of their son’s appnorh. hninn! t< n-wt 
him. lobias by the command <4 Ue o • t ed 
the fish’s gall to his fathers mi .ml • s 

sight (x.). After this Bsphacl, .-»• « re*., i g !. u. 
words of good counsel, rrvcwVd b in** If. 
saw him no more ” (xu. I. On this |m it r\ 
his gratitude in a fine (malm iim ; ami 1* u *t. h 
see the long prca*|ientv ol nu mu hh. 1.2 
his death lobias. acc»>idn g to l.t* it i'-.rt e w- 
turned to Krl^atana, aial “ lie .-red ‘esrf 

of the destruction of Nmeve,” of wIik b - J «.*• Us 
pn»phet s|iake ” (xiv. 15, 4). 

3. Historical fVmrocfri. — ITe , • * w 1 Hi 

has been just sketched, sertn* to I ur L^e*. rvew-'*sd 
without inquiry or disjmte os lu*ti rn >. • irw iJ. 
the rise of free enticism at tlie 15 l<m ibo. 1 ai«r 
while warmly praising the genera) trvib.o* <4 Us 
hook (cotnp. b 6 ), vet e»|i»rswrd dmlia -* t» »s 
literal truth, and thew donl u gr^. •»!;> a 

wide currency among l*rote»Lmt irutn. 

( Ltnl . b 579) has given sstnumarv ail ^c*l »*ws> 
in detail (f, y. i. 1,2, of A "/ A//- * * cto |arr4 wSfl 
2 K. xv. 29; vi. 9, Pages, ra>d to have teen twdrf 
* by Set Nicator ), but tlvs qvie»tK« turns rath* ^sn 
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Ike gmenl complexion of the history than upon 
■mote oljectious, which are often captious and 
anij mtisfectory (cooip. Welte, A ini. pp. 84-94). 
This, however, it fatal to the supposition that the 
book could have been completed shortly after the fall 
tf Nineveh (a. c. 6'Jti; Tob. xiv. 15), and written 
in the main some time before (Toh. xii. 20). The 
whole tone of the narrative bespc ikt a later age ; and 
shove ill, the doctrine of good and ev il spirits is 
sLihonted in a form which tefoi»g* to a period con* 
aderabiy posterior to the Hub) Ionian Captivity 
' Aunodrus, iii. 8, vi. 14, viii. d; Kaphael, xii. 15). 
The incidents, again, are completely isolated, and 
then is no iVerence to them iu any part of Scrip- ! 
tan (the supposed parallels, Tob. iv. 15 (10) (1 
Matt rii. 12; Tob. xiii. 10-18 || Kev. xxi. 18. are 
«re general ideas), nor in .loeephus or Philo. 
And though the extraordinary character of the de- 
tails, ss such, is no object on against the reality of 
the occurrences, yet it may 1 e fairly urged that the 
character of the alleged miraculous events, when 
taken together, is alien from tlie general character 
of sueh emits in the historical books of Scripture, 
while there is nothing exceptional iu the circum- 
•4inee* of the (ler^ons as iu the case of Daniel 
^asikl, vol. i. 543], which might sene to explaiu 
Uiis difference. On all these grounds it may cer- 
tainly be concluded that the narrative is not simply 
Ikory, and it is superfluous to inquire how for it 
u upon facts, it is quite possible that some 
rcal occurrences, preserved by tradition, furnished 
the basts of the narrative, but it does not follow by 
anj meant that the elimination of the extraordinary 
details wiJ leave l«*hind pure history (so llgen). 
As the book stands it is a distinctly didactic narra- 
tive. Its point lies in the mo:al lesson which it 
conveys, and not in the incidents. The incidents 
tarnish Lvdy pictures of the truth which the author 
vttbed to iucukate, but the lessons themselves are 
iadepetideut of them. Nor cm any weight he laid 
ca the minute exactness with which apparently 
oaiiupurtant details are described (e. g. the geneal- 
ogy and dwelling-place of Tobit, i. 1, 2; the mar- 
ruge festival, visa. 23, xl 18, 19, quoted by llgen 
■ad Welte), as proving the reality of the events, 
hr sack particularity is characteristic of Eastern 
nuance, and appears agaiu iu tlie book of Judith. 
The writer in composing his story necessarily oh- 
■ned the ordinary form of a historical narrative. 

4. Origin d Ijmgwigt ami Htcuions. — In the 
•teeoee of all direct evidence, considerable doubt 
has bean felt at to tlie original language of the book, 
fbe superior clearness, simplicity, and accuracy of 
u« LXX. text prove conclusively that this is nearer 
me original than any other text which is known, il 
it be not, m some have supposed ( I aim and Kritzsclie 
doubtfully), the original itself. Indeed, tlie argu- 
fits which have been brought forward to show 
that it it a translation are far from conclusive. Tlie 
■9pomd contradictions between different parts of 
the book, especially the cluuige from the first (i — iii. 
Cj to the thinl person (iii. 7-xiv. ), from which llgen 
ttdesvoved to prove that tlie narrative was made 
of distinct Hebrew documents, carelessly put 
taftaher, and afterwards rendered by one Greek 
tanmialor, are easily explicable on other grounds; 
•ad the alfegttl uiistraiislalMins (iii. 6; iv. 19, etc.) 
fepeod father on emirs in interpreting the Greek 
tail, then on errors in the text iUelf. Tlie style, 
hfda, though harsh in parts, and far from the 
haied standard, la not utocw so than some books 
•hkh wow undoubtedly written in Greek (e. g. tha 
290 
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Apocalypse); and there is little, if anything, in it 
which |*>iuU certainly to the immediate iufluenoe 
of an Aramaic text. (i. 4, tit adtras rht ytwiat 
rov alsroi, comp. Eph. iii. 21 ; i. 22, die 8«ur«paf ; 
iii* 15, lea rl poi (qr; 15, rlva aoi fffopuu 
fjua$bn 8i86ra <; xiv. 3, womr^cro <po$fi<r6cu, etc.) 
To this it may be eddea that Origen was not ac- 
quainted with any Hebrew original (A/i. ad Afric. 
13); and the Chaldee copy which Jerome used, as 
far as its character can l»e ascertained, was evi- 
dently a later version of the story. On the other 
hand, there is no internal evidence against the sup- 
position that the Greek text is a translation. Some 
difficulties appear to be removed by this supposition 
(e. g. ix. 6); aud if the consideration of tlie date 
and place of the composition of the book favor this 
view, it may rightly be admitted. The Greek offers 
some peculiarities in vocabulary: i. G, w pwro- 
aovpia, i. e. i) awapxh twk k ovpvv, Deut. xviii. 4; 
i* 7, a*o*pari{opai\ i* 21, 4aKoyiarla\ ii. 3, 
<rrpayya\6w t etc.: and In construction, xiii. 7, 
byaWiaoUcu r))r p.vyak<a<rvn\v ; xii. 4, Siaaxovcdal 
run; vi-- 19, apoadyuv nvl (intrant.); vi. fl, 4y- 
yl(*t¥ iv % etc . But these furnish no argument or 
either side. 

The various texts which remain have already 
been enumerated. Of these, three varieties may bis 
distinguished : (1) tlie LXX. ; (2) the revised Greek 
text, followed by the. Old Latin in the main, and by 
the Syriac in part; and (3) the Vulgate Latin. 
The Hebrew versions have no critical value. (1.) 
'Hie 1JCX. is followed by A. V., and has been al- 
ready characterized ss the standard to which the 
others are to lie referred. (2.) Tlie rev ised text, 
first brought distinctly into notice by Fritzscbe 
(Ain/. §5), is baaed on the LXX. Greek, which is 
at one time extended, and then compressed, with a 
view to greater fullness and clearness. A few of 
the variations in the first chapter will indicate its 
character: Ver. 2, 0i i<r£qs, add. briatt bvcputv 
T)\tov bparrtpAv ♦oy dp; ver. 8, oit aa(H,au, 
given at lenglh tuij bpfarois aal reus xtp* 1 ** 
a, r. A.: ver. 18, 4a rrjs ’lovbalas, add. iy 
rrjs apt<r*m% 4woiijir*a 4£ wjtov 6 QaatKoltt 
rov o'jpeuiov atpl rma $Aa afitpidv tea i&Aotr- 
ver. 2*2, oiaoxbos. opxioivoxbo** (3*) 
The Vulgate text was derived in part from a a 
Chaldee copy which was translated l»y word of 
mouth into Hebrew for Jerome, who in turn dic- 
tated a Latin rendering to a secretary. m 

Tub. : . Kxigitis ut librum Chnldiro sermone 

conscriptum ad Laiinum stvlum traliani .... 
Feci satis desiderio vestio, non taiuen meo studio 
. . . . Et quia viciua est Chahhconim lingua ser- 
moui Hebraico, utriusque lingua* peritissiiuum lo- 
quacem reperiens vniu$ »/*Vi Ltborem oiii/imi, et 
quidquid ills mihi Uebraicis verbis exprvssit, boo 
ego, accito notario, sermonibus IjvtinU exposui.) It 
is evident that in this process Jerome made some use 
of the Old Isitin version, which he follows almost 
verbally in a lew places: iii. 3-6 ; iv. 6, 7, 1 1, 23, etc. ; 
but tlie greater part of the vereon seems to be an 
independent work On the whole, it is more concise 
than the Old l-atiii; but it contains interpolation* 
and changes, m:my of which mark the asceticism of 
a late age: ii. 12-14 (parallel with Job); iii. 17-28 
(expansion of iii. 14); vi. 17 ff. (expamion of vL 
18); ix. 11, 12; xii. 13 (et quia accept us eras Deo, 
necesse fuit ut tentatio probaret te). 

5. Oatt and Pbict of Comjnmi/ian. — The data 
Sir determining the age of the book and the place 
where it wee compiled ore ecanty, and consequently 
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very different opinions have been entertained on 
these points. Kichhom {/-.ini pp. 408 ff.) place* 
the author after the time of Darius ll)*ta*pis with- 
out thing any further limit of age or country. 
Brrtholdt, in^ting (wrongly) on the sup|iosed date 
of the foundation of Pages [Ka<;i-:m], hrings the 
book considerably later than Selciicus Nicator (cir. 
n. c. 25<»-2Wh, and snpjxws that it was written 
by a (i tMaan or Ril.\ Ionian .lew, from the prom- 
inence given to those districts in the narrative 
( fcinl. pp. 21! Ml, 25vM). Dc Wette leaves the date 
iindetenninisl. hnt argues that the author was a 
native of Palestine i / ml. § 31 1 ). Kuahl ( (Itfchir/ilr, 
lv. 238-238) fives the composition in the far Hast, 
towards the close of the Persian period feir. 850 
ft. c.). This Last opinion is almost certainly cor- 
rect. The sti|»*rior and inferior limits of the date 
of the Uiok M.vii i to Is* defined witli fair distinct- 
new. On the one hand the detailed doctrine of 
evil spirits |m lints clearly to some time after the 
Babylonian Captivity; and this date is definitely 
marked by the reference to a new Temple at Jeru- 
salem. ** not like the first” (Toh. xiv. 5; comp. 
Ear iii. 12). On the < ther haml, there is nothing 
to show that the Jews acre threatened with any 
special danger when the narrative was written (as 
111 Judith), and the manner in which Media is men- 
tioned ixiv. 4) implies that the Persian monarchy 
was still strong. Tims its date will fall somewhere 
within the |*’r.od lietwceu the close of the work of 
Nehemiih and the invasion of Alexander (cir. I*, c. 
430-33-1). The contents of the l*ook furnish also 
•ome clew to the place where it was written. Not 
only i* there an ncetirite knowledge of the scenes 
deacriled (l.wal l. p 213 . hut the incidents have a 
local adoring. The rontn.utl refen*nce to nlms- 
giting and the huri d <>f the dead, and the stress 
which is laid mjx.ii the right |x*rh*nuance of worship 
at Jermdem l*\ those who are afar ofT (i. 4), can 
•earolv l-e due to an effort of imagination, hut 
must rather I uve Urn i*ccuv<*ned by the immaliate 
ex|sriei re of the writer. This would suggest that 
lie was hung mit of Palatine, in some I'ersiau city, 
jierhaj s ItiMlm. where his count r\ men were ex- 
posed to the eipr emus f ru* Itv of heat lien governors, 
•ml in d.n gi r of i In ting ti e Ten j-l«*-senice. 
tilunpM'S aie . .1~> given of the prese* a* of the Jews 
atcouit. not onl\ m the history i Tol*. i. 22), hut 
also til dll e t cool *el xii. 7. fivOTVploV SaaiKtott 
KaAbr a.nCai *. w Inch I -etna suit such a Million 
than am otiar ' c->mj». Xni 3’. If thev* O'lijettiire* 
astotU* «latr .and pi ice of writing le a rrect. it 
follows that we n u-t uMinif the exhtcm*e of a He- 
brew or t h »!di*e Mighid A i «l even if tie date 
of the l«*.k Is* l r< light much lower, to the 1 egiu- 
ning of the *«foi <1 cinturv it t\, whali s** ms to 
lie tile !at«*t i»*»«dde Ian t. it is i«|iia|!\ certa u that 
it n nst have I«*mi written in *ome \r Mimic dialect, 
as thetififk Lteiali rv of P.il.stiie I rlongs to a 
nujrh later I ill, I*: and the reft UM r,s to Jerusalem 
Item to *l-n\» tl it the D « *k could m>| have 1 ecu 
cntujx M“t| in I g'pt ri. 4, \i\. 5 , ae infrrrnee, in- 
ilenl, m K it h inn le *f«-d m-*x| In m its general con- 
tents. As long .as tin* U ok was lit Id to le stlict 
tmtorv it was sii| j<«e»l that it wn written by the 
iniuusliate actors, m accordance witli the direction 
of the angel (\ii. 20;. I lie jaujigrt where ToLit 

• Tfils h ei|itwiw) *MI| mors distinctly lo the 
p 1127, <’ . «sl Psr UtW ( : " Non sunt 

omKtervJi et hi [llbrl) qm* qukWwi wot* ihlvmtarWi ad- 

footiuB consul mss coownpus, sad eos now rr tpU s 
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speaks In the first person ri.-iii. 0, xiii I were as- 
signed to his authorship. 'Hie intervening 
to Tohi t or Tol das. 1 lie d«rri|*tion *>f liw k — 
of the life of I’ohit to Tobias niv. 1-11 - u 3 *fw 
concluding ver*<*s (xiv. 12-15' to one *4 hi* 'r — U 
who survived him. If, however. tlie lu*‘. r rJ 
character of the narrative is set a**de, tl«n i* * • 
trace of the |irr>*t>ii of the author. 

li. // >/* i ti. — The history of the1<*4 is in *S# 
main that of the I.XX. version. \\ hrle toe <xsv- 
tents of the I.XX., as a wlmlc, ware m-rnel m 
canonical the l*ook of Tohit was i e* »^-onh u e! drsl 
without furiher inqmrv among th* l*.ks f.!< 
Scripture. [<\\n«in J The |>oci K »r »• rr t* .f r# 
hok auitrihuteil al-wj in ro *m dl *!f*gr*e to ga r 
for it a wide and hearty reception. 1 here -pie-miw 
to le a <Vir reference to it in the l^t.n urns. *4 
the l.pistle of Polycarp ^c. 10, r/rrue«ew 1 
hhtv it. Toll. iv. 10, xii. 0). In a (4 uw 

C>i»iiiU*s, if there l>e no corrupt 'on in the test I i* 
appears among the jwophets dnm i -tit. 11 
( lenient of Alexandria <.V»-o i(4 ii 23 | J'*< r.-V* 
8pa\t jcs }) ypa<t>)) 5*?> Awarrv l -f- n. 14 

and < >r gen pr.icticallv use t lie i<»»k as ro ^-»J ; 
hut ( trigen di*imcth notices that nr.t «r I * it 
•hidith were nvrived hv tin* Jew*, ai<. re»r* ti» 
authority <f Tol -it on the mage of the ei .nri-e* 
(/ p. ful Air c. 13, ri Tsr£n <>v xf**" r a* 

. . 1 . oAA’, fw«l x purer or T*y T«3<s «* •«»*.»- 
triat .... De Ur"t. 1, § 14, ▼» 7 r«i T« 
0i0\y avri\fyoiHTty 01 i* wtptrou\% it re 
bia&T t K*p l.veti Athsn.is, a* mtu-n ir t. £ 

without any critical rrgrml to the 1 qu. fn 

Tohit os Scripture (.f/x/ c. An>m § II. y- 
ypavrai , lob. xii. 7); hut when 1*- gun a J* iJ 
lut of the *a* red Inx.ks, he d«hnit*!\ exrh w 
from the t anon, and j I ire* it with oil »-r aj«w-r j * w 
l *x As among the wr ting* wh.ch wen* •* t*> le re*w 
by tlurse wl.o ware I ut jn*| ei.in.ng 1 . r iU 
teaching, and dn-rous to l-e in-tnn ini 10 law r. n 
of piety ” (I />. /■»*/. p. 1177. ed. Mig-*-> |* tw 

I at in ( hurch l obit fum'd a much rrx>rr desoVd 
acceptance. Capri m. Hilary, and hue.** r .1 

as authoritative (Cvpr. !*t Ur<>t. J* . 3g t 1 

Piet. In }'» */»/i. ctm. 7; \ri emnp /bW t* /’# 
xv.; hucif. /bo Ati’>». i. p. 87 It. \.-g ^ n 

eludes it with the itlier .i|x»rr pha ol tl* 1 \\ 
among 44 the Ixx-ks which the t I r c.m t . 
rea-i\e»l ” (fh J*r'i ii 8 t ,uh! m * » 

he was followed b\ the u.a*a «■( tie 1-ifrr 1 *1 a 
fathers [comp Cvnhn. vol. i. p. a. 4. Sr ). %■.- 

I ros4‘ in «*s|xrial wrote in »-s.»iv l..)i»* tr^- t> • 

of the ev iU of itsurv . in w hic’i hr •?* it % <• 'i* •«* 

as •* | rophetie ” in the *tn 1 g»-»f f»m * /o / . , 

1 . 1 : ti in p. //< r r <. vi. 4 Jro*. , p-r i i 

Jowul l«\ Ilnthnus, n f!r j r . » v «< **• 

I le! ri w ( ai on o| t he 4 ), I . n 1 I, :»* l.a* i *ri v 

trctisl It irrv sunn irdv hr I tier v,t: I<r.' <« 

t ANo\ '. In lu'xh'tn tm.rs the lu r il rvr> 
of the I «s>k has 1***1 r>le*l I i/l 1 >. rsr*t< in tW 

hetf of col tnarrs, | ntl rr nst »l, */ » » 

aticl -n. a et “a tndv lemn .4, nl , |t-« i,«, 
proti' . le tel on, the w. rk of a g.‘l*sl |*wt. 

A I ts<k um 'id ;.,t < human renl ng » ip L r. , ark, 
/ *»</ § 111 . I he x.tn»e vies* I* held m 

linglith < Imreh. A pas*agr fn m lol .f m e.mwwd 
Hi the S***'oml lkxik of lloimi •-* •• the irm:-. 


% JuJxris iwlplt tareew rjvmW-tn Viiniiew «rrMx* 
Th* prefxc* from which »h«-«w words ut t*k*« la fcx 
lowed by qootstioM fhsn Wlxkai, ITrrb4»tw aai 
TobtU 
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“of (be Holy Gho*t in Scripture” (Of Almedeeds, 
it p. 391, ed. Corrie); and the l*rayer-book offer* 
imnl indict lions of the same feeling of respect for 
(he bouk. Three rerses are retained among the 
mtenees used at the Offertory (Tob. iv. 7-9); and 
the Preface to the Marriage Service contains a plain 
adaptation of Jerome’s version of Toh. vi. 17 (Hi 
umqoe qui coqjugiuin ita suscipiunt ut Deuni n 
« et a sua meiite excludant, et sun lihidini ita 
racent, sieut equus et muliis quibus non est intel- 
hetus, habet potestatem danionium super eos). In 
ii«e first Hook of fit) ward VI. a reference to the 
farming of Tobias and Sara by Raphael was re- 
tained in the same service from the old office in 
place of the |»re*ent reference to Ahmhain and 
Sarah; and one of the opening clauses of the Litany, 
introduced from the Siwum Breviary, is a repro- 
duction of the Vulgate version of Toh. hi 3 (Ne 
Tiadictam sumas de peecatfa meia, neque remitib- 
mrisddieta mea vel pmentum meorum). 

7. HtUtj'nm* Charucttr. — Few proliably can md 
the book in the LXX. text without assenting 
Warily to the favorable judgment of Luther on its 
Bents. Nowhere else is there preserved so com- 
plete and beautiful a picture of the domestic life of 
(he Jews after tlie Ret urn. There may lie symptoms 
ef s tnxlency to formal righteousness of works, but 
as yet U*e works are painted as springing from a 
Bring faith. *!1ie devotion due to Jerusalem is 
■niied with definite acts of chanty (i. 0-8) and 
with the prospect of wider blessings (xiii. 11). 'Hie 
giving of alms is not a mere scattering of wealth, 
fa* s real service of lore (i. 16, 17, ii, 1-7, iv. 7-11, 
If), though at times the emphasis which is laid 
spon the duty is exaggerated (as it seems) from 
the special circumstances in which the writer was 
pheid (xii. 9, xiv. 10). Of the special precepts one 
fir. 15, % /writs ftqSfri woii,<rpt) contains the 
■sgxtive side of the golden rule of conduct (Matt, 
ril 12), which in this jtartlsil farm is found among 
the maxims of Confucius. Hut it is chiefly hi the 
oqoisite tenderness of the portraiture of domestic 
Ik that the look excels. 'Hie parting of Tobias 
wad his mother, the consolation of Tobit (v. 17-22), 
the affection of Kaguel (vii 4-6), the anxious wait- 
ing of the parents (x. 1-7), the son’s return (ix. 4, 
*i- V, and even the unjust suspiciousness of the sor- 
row of Tobit and Anna (ii. 11-14) are painted with i 
nimplcitv worthy of the lest times of the patri- 
■rcha. - Almost every family relation is touched 
upon with natural grace and affection: husband and 
wife, parent and child, kinsmen, near or distant, 
master and servant, are presented in the most varied 
•ctiou, an*l always with life-like power (U. 1.1, 14, 
v. 17-22. vii. 10, viii. 4-8, x. 1-7, xi. 1-13, i. 22, 
5. 10, vii 3-8. v. 14, 15, xil. 1-5, Ac.). Prayer 
Wflnwi tlte whole conduct of life (iv. 19, vi. 17, 
riiL 5-8, Ac ): and even in distress there fa con- 
Wence tliat in the end nil will lie well (iv. C, 14, 
II , though there is no clear anticipation of a future 
pwwsml existence (Hi. 6). The most remarkable 
doctrinal feature in the look fa the prominence 
ghen to the action of spirits, who, while they are 
derived to be subject to the passions of men aud 
■atcrbl influences (Asmodeus). nrc yet not affected 
by bodily wants, and manifested only by their own 
wB (Raphael, xll. 19). Powers of evil (feujudnor, 


• this fmmertkm may be noticed the incident, 
*tkh Is wltbowt a parallel In Scripture, sod seems 
MB aetwvl to the West than to the Kist, the com- 
NuBIfef tbn dag with Tebiee (v. 11, xi. 4 : Aop. 
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snftv/ia xorriptv. Hi. 8, 17, vi. 7, 14, 17) aro rep- 
resented as gaining the means of injuring men by 
sin [Asmodeus], while they are driven away and 
bound by the exercise of faith and prayer (viii. 2, 3k 
On the other hand Raphael comes among men as 
“ the healer" (oomp. Dillmann, Das Buch //rnoeA, 
c. 20), and by the mission of God (iii. 17, xii. 18), 
restores those whose good actions he has secretly 
watched (xii. 12, 13), ami 44 the remembrance of 
whose prayers lie has brought lief »re the Holy One” 
(xii. 12). This ministry of intercession fa elsewhere 
expressly recognized. Seven holy angels, of whom 
Raphael is one, are specially descril<ed as those 
44 which present the prayers of the saint*, and which 
go in and out liefore the glory of God ” (xii. 16). 
It fa characteristic of the same sense of the need 
of some toeing to interpose between God and mac 
that singular prominence is given to the idea of 
44 the glory of God," before which these archangels 
appear as priests in the holiest place (viii. 15, xil. 
15): and in one passage 44 the angel of God" (v. 
16, 21) occupies a position closely resembling that 
of the Word in the Tai^gums aud Philo ( Dr mat 
mow*. § 13, Ac.). Flsewhere blessing is rendered 
to 44 all the holy angels” (xi. 14, t'vKoyr)/iivoi as 
contrasted with # v\oyyyr6s’ comp. Luke i. 42), 
who are themselves united with 44 the elect ” in the 
duty of praising God forever (viii. 15). This men- 
tion of 44 the elect” points to a second doctrinal 
feature of the l ook, which it shares with Harueh 
alone of the apocryphal writings, the firm belief In 
a glorious restoration of the Jewish people (xiv. 5, 
xiii. 9-18). But the restoration contemplated fa 
national, and not the work of n universal Saviour. 
The Temple fa descrilied as 44 consecrated and built 
for all ages ” (i. 4), the feasts are 44 an everlasting 
decree" (i. 6), and when it is restored 44 the streets 
of Jerusalem shall say . . . Hlessed be God which 
hath extolled it for ever” (xiii 18). In all tbers 
fa not the slightest trace of the belief in a personal 
Messiah. 

8. Comparisons have often been made between 
the liook of Tobit and Job, but from the outline 
which lias been given it is obvious that the rrsem- 
blauce is only superficial, though Tob ii. 14 was 
probably suggested by Job ii. 9. 10, while the dif- 
ferences are such as to mark distinct periods. In 
Tobit the sorrows of those who are afflicted aro 
laid at once in prayer liefore God, in perfect rrtt- 
mice on his filial judgment, and then im mediately 
relieved by Divine interposition. In Job the mal 
conflict fa in the soul of the sufferer, and his relief 
comes at length with humiliation and ne|ientance 
(xiii. 6). The one look teaches by great thoughts: 
the other by clear maxims translated into touching 
incidents. The contrast of Tobit and Judith fa 
still more instructive. Hiesc looks present two 
lectures of Jewish life and feeling, broadly dis- 
tinguished in nil their details, nm! yet mutually 
illustrative. The one represents the exile prosper- 
ous and even powerful in a strange laud, expomd 
to sudden dangers, cherishing his national ties, 
and looking with unshaken love to the Holy City, 
hut still mainly occupied by the common duties of 
social life; the other portrays a time of reproach 
and peril, when national independence was threat- 
ened, and a righteous cause seemed to justify am- 


Ambr. Hemem. vi. 4, 17 : R Mats specie beette b uHb 
R aphael, angel a* TobUs juveafa ... ed wlstisnsm 
gratis eradiebftt afleetra 
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•crapulous valor. The one gives the popular Ideal 
of holiness of living, the other of courage in daring. 
The one reflects the current feeling at the close of 
the Peniau rule, the other during the straggles for 
freedom. 

0. The first complete edition of the book was by 
K. D. Ilgen ( hie Getch. Tobi't .... mil .... 
rintr EiaUituny rertehen, Jen. 1800), which, in 
spite of serious defects due to the period at which 
It was published, contains the most full discussion 
of the contents. The edition of Fritzsche (A repei. 
Uitntlb. ii.. I^eipzig, 1853) is concise and scholar- 
like. but leaves some points without illustration. 
In Knglnnd the book, like the rest of the Apocry- 
pha, seems to have fallen into most undeserved 
neglect. B. F. \V. 

• Additional literature. — Among the more 
recent works we may mention F. H. Keusch, Da$ 
Buck Tubing uberg. u. erlldri, Freih. im lir., 
1857: H. Sengelmann, hit Buck Tobil erkldrt, 
Hamb. 1857; Hi trig, Zur KriL d. apokr. Bucher- 
det A. Teg/., in ililgenfeld's Zeitgchrift f. i citt. 
Theoi, 1800, pp. 25(1-261; Hilgenfeld, in his Zeit- 
tchrifl, 1862, pp 181-198; Vaihinger, art. Tubing 
Bach det, in Herzog's Real- EncykL xvi. 180 IT. 
(1862): Kwald, Gegeh. d, Volkeg Itrael (4* Ausg. 
1864), iv. 269-274; Nildeke, Alltegt. lit. (1868), 
pp. 101-10J; and the /atrotfudoms to tlie O. T. 
by Keil (1859), p. 708 ff., He Wette (8« Ausg., 
bearb. ron Schrader, 1869), p. 580 ff., and David- 
UD (Loud. 1863), iii. 366 ff. A. 

TO'CHEN (pfc [tatk, measure]: Boitied; 
Alex. 0c>xx ar: Thvchen). A place mentioned (1 
Chr. iv. 32 only) amongst tlie towns of Simeon. 
In the parallel list of Josh. (six. 7) there is noth- 
ing corresponding to Tocben. Tlie LXX., how- 
ever, adds tlie name Thalcha between Kemmon 
and Fiber in the latter passage; and it is not 
ini|»»«»il>le tSmt this may lie tlie remnant of a 
To*l ten anciently existing in tlie Hebrew text, 
i bough it has been considered as an indication of 
Telem. G. 

TOOAB'MAH (n*p-l3h: HopyeM. [Alei. 
Btpyapa'. in 1 Cbr. i. 6, Boppapi Vat. in Kx., 
0oi>pa^o, Btpyapa’] Thoporum). A son of 
Gornrr, and brother of Ashkenaz and liipbath 
(Gen. x. 3). It has been already shown that To- 
garntah, as a geographical term, is connected with 
Armenia," and that tlie atilwequmt notices of the 
name ( Fa. xtvii 14. xxtviii. 6) accord with this view. 

( Aumkkia.] It remains for us to examine into 
the ethnology of the Armenians with a view to 
the position auigned to tl<em in the Mosaic table. 
The most deciaive statement respecting them in 
ancient literature is furnished by Herodotus, who 
says that they were Plmgian coluniats, that they 
were armed iii tlie Phrygian fashion, and were as- 
sociated with tlie Phrygians under the same com- 
mander (Herod, vii. 73). The remark of Fudoxut 
(Strpli. live. *. r. * App.tr l a) that tlie Armenians 
resemble the Phrygians in many res|iects in lan- 
guage (rv +*trp wok\k 0pvyi(ovei) tends in 
the same direction. It is hardli ne cessa ry to un- 
derstand tlie statement of Herodotus as implying 
more than a common origin of tlie two people*: 
for, looking at the general westward progress of the 
Japhetic races, and on the central position which 
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Armenia held in retard to their 
should rather infer that Phrygia was colonised frtea 
Armenia, than rice rmd. The l1inxi>M wen 
indeed reputed to have had their first wtiirnmta 
in Europe, and thence to have crml into Asia 
(Herod, vii. 73), but this must be regarded as co- 
ply a retrograde movement of a sect inn of the 
Phrygian race in the direction of their M-jinal 
lionte. The period of this movement is Cud *ob- 
aequently to the Trojan war i Strati, xiv. p. 1 , 
whereas the Phrygians appear as an iro;-sta/t 
race iu Asia Minor at a far earlier period npK. 
vii. p. 321; Herod, vii. 8, 11). There can Iw Luis 
doubt hut that they were once the dominant race 
in the peninsula, and that they spread 
from the confines of Armenia to the sham U t * 
Aegean. The Phrygian language ia mxk-i' - 
to be classed with the Indo-Furopean hiuili I’.# 
resemblance between words in the Phrygian aid 
Greek tongues was noticed by the Greeks the-i»- 
selves (Plat. CrntyL p. 410), and the inarr;<- 
still existing in the former are decided! v ir-oo- 
European (HawUnson’s //erW. L 666 >. Fbe Ar- 
menian language presents many peculiarities ■ t.-s 
distinguish it from other brandies of the Ir.A*- 
Kuropean family; but these may t< aconm iM 
partly by the physical character of the o* • *ry, 
and partly by the large amount of C>mgn ndr, t- 
ture that it has experienced. In sfwte <4 u a. 
however, no hesitation is felt by p‘ m 

placing Armenian among tlie Imlo- lojn^ic 
guages (Pott, El ym. Eorgch. Intrud. p. i2: 1 -w- 
fenbach, Orip. Euiop. p. 43). With regard u> in* 
ancient inscriptions at Wan. some ik*ul* exists: 
some of them, but apparently not the irx»t an- 
cient, are thought to Icar a Turanian 
(Inyard's Nin. ami B>!,. p 402: R*». s 
Herod, i. 652); but, even were tins fully eat-S- 
lisbed, it fails to prove the Turanian elm racier A 
the population, inasmuch as they may bate l*ww 
set up by foreign conquerors. The Arr. 
themsebes have associated the name of I leimal 
with their early history in that they ra p e* « * t,t taw 
founder of their race, tlaik, as a soo of Itx.cgua 
(Moses Choren. i. 4, §§ 9-11). W. L. H. 

TO’HU (Vnh [perh. imebud, tmr.y,: **— , 
Alex. 0oov: Thoku). An ancestor of Nwi.uri thw 
prophet, perhaps the aams as Tuan (1 riam. c 1; 

comp. 1 Chr. vi. 34). 

TO'i ('Th [error] : 0 mv; [Vat. oner Bumm ] 
Alex. Bern: Thou). King of Hamath <* Ue 
(fronts*, who, after tlie defeat of bis prwe^- . 
enemy the Syrian king lladvlexer by the ar*-y -A 
Ihivid. sent his sou Joraiu, or lladuram to r«o- 
1 grata late tlie victor and do him U-tnage w ii 
; presents of gold and silver and brass t va » . - 
| 9, 10). “ For Hadatiezer had wars with I<* i:i 
j Fwald ( (ittek . iii. 190) conjectures that he *-*y 
have even reduced him to a stats of * <s 
J lliere was proUil>ly some policy in the or. A 

Toi, and bis ol ject may have leer, ** -m 

says it was (Ant. vii. 5, f 4l. to l-n iff l. v e n* 
qvieror with the ** vessels of six- tent svrUai f 
(eutia } rijf kpx* 11 ** narncuev*i% ) wtira W ym- 
1 sen ted. 

toxa (yVvv [-. « 


• Tbs Dams itself swy possibly bars nb rwvs to 
Inssnia, for, according to tirimn ( OeteM linttrk 

It*, a. 82&K Tngamsh so mm from ths Sanskrit tskw, i 
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tour, 0a 4<», 0a»Xa«i:] Thoin). L The first- 
•orn of Uh char, and ancestor of tbe Tolaites 
((**. xlvi. 13; Num. xxvi. 33; 1 Chr. tli. 1, 2), 
oho in tbe time of David numbered 22, GOO men 
af valor. 

2. Judge of Israel after Ahituelech (Judg. x. 1, 
2). He is described as “the son of Puab, the son 
of Dodo, a man of Issacbar." In tbe LXX. and 
Vulg. be is made the son of Abimdech’s unde, 

Dodo (VTV?) being considered an appellative. 
But Gideon, Abimelech’s father, was a Manassite. 
Tola judged Israel for twenty-three years at Sba- 
mir in Mount Ephraim, where he died aud wm 
buried. 

TO'LAD (iVvi [birth, generation] ; [Vat] 
Bomkaep; [Rom J Alex 0wAo8: Tkolad), One 
of the towus of Simeon (1 Chr. ir. 29), which was 
in tbe possession of the tribe up to David's reign, 
probably to tbe time of the oensus taken by Joab. 
In tbe lists of Joshua tbe name is given in tbe 
fuller form of El-tolad. G. 

TOXAITE8. THK ('VVvin [from Tola) : 
4 0wAof [Vat. -#i] : ThfiniUe). The descendants 
of Tok the son of Issacbar (Sum. xxvi. 23). 

TOL'BANES (To\$iyr,t : T'fomn). Te- 
l£M, one of the porters in the days of Ezra (I 
Esdr. ix. 23). 

• TOLL. [Taxes; Tribute.] 

TOMB. Although the sepulchral arrange- 
ments of tbe Jews have necessarily many points of 
sentart with those of the surrounding nations, they 
are still on tbe a hole — like everything else that 
peofde did — so essentially different, that it is most 
oLatie to attempt to elucidate them by appealing 
to the practice of other races. 

It has l«ra hitherto too much the fashion to 
look to Ecyi*t for the prutoty |ie of every form of 
Jewnh art; but if there is one thing in the Old 
Testament more clear than another, it is the aliso- 
kte antagonism Iwtween the two [icoples, and the 
tlbomiKC of everything Egyptian that prevailed 
from first to List among the Jewish people. From 
the burial of Sarah in tlie cave of Machpelah (Gen. 
xx m. 19) to tbe funeral rites prepared for Dorcas 
(Acts ix. 37), there is no mention of any sarcoph- 
agus, or even coffin, in any Jewish burial. No 
pyramid was raised — no separate hypogeuni of any 
individual king, and what is most to lie regretted 
by modern investigators, no inscription or pointing 
which either recorded the name of the deceased, 
m symbolized the religious feeling of the Jews 
towards the dead. It is true of course that Jacob, 
dying in Egypt, was embalmed (Gen. 1 2), but it 
was only in order that he might be brought to 
he eotouibed in tbe cave at liebron, and Joseph, 
as a naturalized Egyptian and a ruler in the land, 
was emloboed ; and it is also mentioned as some- 
thing exceptions! that be was put into a coffin, aud 
was so brought by the Israelites out of the land, 
and laid with his forefathers. But these, like the 
burning of the body of Saul [see Burial], were 
deariy exceptional cases. 

StiQ lew were the rites of the Jews like those of 
the Pckugi or Etruscans. With that people the 
graves of the dead were, or were intended to be, hi 
awry raped similar to the homes of the living. 
The locnuio Wy hi bit robes, the warrior in his 
armor, on the bad on which he had reputed in life, 
■win mihd by the furniture, the vessels, and the 
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ornaments which had adorned his dwelling when 
alive, as if be were to lire again in a new world, 
with the same wants and feelings as liefore. Be- 
sides this, no tall stell, and no sepulchral mound, 
has yet been found in the hills or plains of Judwa, 
nor have we any hint either in the Bible or Jose- 
phus of any such haring existed which could be 
traced to a strictly Jewish origin. 

In very distinct contrast to all this, the sepul- 
chral rites of the Jews were marked with the some 
simplicity that characterized all their religious ob- 
servances. Tbe body was washed and anointed 
(Mark xiv. 8, xvi. 1; John xix. 39, Ac.), wrapped 
in a dean linen doth, and borne without any 
funeral pomp to tbe grave, where it was laid with- 
out any ceremonial or form of prayer. In addition 
to this, with kings and great persons, there seems 
to have been a “ great burning M (2 Chr. xvi. 14, 
xxi. 19; Jer. xxxiv. 5): all these being measures 
more suggested by sanitary exigendes than by any 
hankering after ceremonial pomp. 

'This simplicity of rite led to what may be 
called the distinguishing characteristic of Jewish 
sepulchres — tbe tfrtp btculns — which, so far as is 
now known, is universal in all purely Jewish rock- 
cut tombs, but hardly known elsewhere. Its form 
will be understood by referring to the annexed dia- 
gram, representing the forms of Jewish sepulture. 



In the apartment marked A, there are twelve 
such loculi, about 2 feet iu width by 3 feet high. 
On the ground-floor these generally open on the 
level of the floor; when in the upper story, as at 
C, on a ledge or platform, on which tlie liody 
might be laid to lie anointed, and ou which the 
stones might rest which dosed tbe outer end of 
each loculus. 

The shallow loculus is shown in chamber B, but 
was apparently only used when sarcophagi were 
employ ed, and therefore, so far as we know, only 
during the Gneco- Roman period, when foreign cua- 
toms came to be adopted. Tbe shallow loculus 
wo ild have been singularly inappropriate and in- 
convenient, where an unemlialnied body was bud 
out to decay — as there would evidently tie no 
means of shutting it off from tlie rest of the 
catacomb. The deep loculus on tlie otlier hand 
was as strictly conformable with Jewish customs, 
and could easily be dosed by a stone fitted to t!»r 
end and luted into the groove which usually exists 
tliere. 

This fact Is especially interesting as it aflbrds a 
key to much that is otherwise hard to lit under- 
stood in oertaiu passages in tlie New Testan sot. 

I Thus in John xi. 39, Jesus says, “ Taka away the 
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•tone,'’ and (rer. 41) “they took away the atone” 
without difficulty, apparently; which could hardly 
have iwen the case had it lieen sm-lt a rock as 
would lw required to close the entrance of a cave. 
Anti ch. xx. 1, the same expression is used, “ the 
atone is taken awav; ” anti though the (ireek word 
In the other three Kvnngelista certainly implies that 
it was n>Ued away, this would equally apply to the 
•tone at the mouth of the loculus, into which the 
Maries must have then stoojied down to look in. 
In fact the whole narrative is infinitely more clear 
and intelligible if we assume that it was a stone 
dosin’’ the end of a ruck-cut grave, than if we aiijx- 
poae it to have I wen a stone elndng the entrance 
or door of a bypogeum. In the latter case the 
•tone to close a door — say (l feet hy 3 feet, could 
banlly have weighed less than 3 or 4 tons, and 
could not have l*een moved without machinery. 

l*here is one catacomb — that known us the 
*• ToiuU of the Kinds’’ — which is closed hy a 
•tone rolling across its entrance; hut it is the only 
one, and tlie immense amount of contrivance and 
fitting which it has required is sufficient proof that 
such an arrangement was not applied to any other 
of the numerous rock -tomb* around Jerusalem, nor 
could the trace* of it have l>een obliterated had it 
ail) where existed. From the nature of the oj urn- 
lug* where they are natural caverns, and the orna- 
mental form of tlic.r doorway* where they are ar- 
chitecturally adorned, it is ev n lent, except in this 
One instance, that they could not have I wen closed 1 
by stones rolled across their entrances: and route- 
qurntly it teems only to k to the closing of the i 
loculi that thete expressions can reler. Hut until 
a more careful ami mole *rieutitic exploration of I 
these ti*mlrs it mule ihm has hitherto I wen given I 
to the public, it is difficult to fcvl quite certain on 
this |t. ml. 

Although, therefore, the Jews were singularly free 
from the |«>mj*s and vanit es of funere d magnifi- 
cence, they were at all stages of their imle|N.'mlent 
existence an eimuei t ly Lurvmg jx-ople 

From the time ol their entrance into tlie Holy 
Lai id till their ripiiUion bv the limiiiiiv they ttrin 
to have att.ulud the grt-.iU-sl iiii|>ort.inee to the 
on of an undi't nrlssl ir*t ing-jiLice for tlie 
ixxlic* of the,r dead, ami in all ages seem to liavt 
shown the greatest rc*|ieot, if not veneration, for 
the sepulchre* of their ancestor*. Few, however. 
Could rnjov the luxury of a ruck -cut tomb, Taking 
ail that are known, ami *U that are likelv to l>e 
discovered, there are not prohahlv .*»'> ». certainly not 
llXXJ. ruck-cut i**cuh in or al-ml Jerusalem, snd 
M tliat city most m the dav* of it* jiroqierry have 
pow> e t*ed a |x‘i>ultt.on of from 4 *ijm 0 to 4f*,* w * > 
soul*, it it evident that the bulk of tire |»r*iple 
um«t thru, os now, have leeii content with grave* 
dug tu the earth; hut situated a* near the lbd\ 
Places ss tioar mean* would allow their obtaining 
ft j*tace. 1 ne 1**1. ••* of the king* were buried ci*»*r 
to llte Temple w dl* da. xini. 7-b \ and however 
little thev may have done in their Lie. the pi ice of 
their burial i* caiehdly recorded it» the < lirouirles 
of the Kings, and tlie muse why th it place was 
dvwrn is gemr.blr |»>inted out, at if that record 
WAS not onlv the iimst inqx.rt silt event, but the, 
filial judg men t on 1 1 »r life of the king. 

'Jxtrtlta • (hr r>l'tnthi — Turning from thrv 
eousider.it ion* to lire more strictly historical |»art of 
the subject, we find that one of the most striking 
•rents in the hie of ALrtham is tlie purchase of 
the to I of l-pbrun the ililt.te at llenrou, ui which 


was the cftve of Machpekh, in order tint be tr. gbf 
therein bury Sarah Iris wife, aiNl th*t it ui.g t u* 
a sepulchre for himself and his chddren. Il« r*> 
fusing to accept tlie privilege of lur.mg there m 
a gift when offered to him. shows tlie in 
Abraham attached to the transaction. amt i t* 
ing on purchasing and fraying f**r it (t.en n 
2ib, in order that it might Ire - made sure i to 
him for the possession of a bun ing-jdacr I i-*e 
he and his immediate descenduiU Wf-re Lvtl 1," »; 
| v ears ago, turd there they are believe*! l*» re«*t r» • . 
but no one in modern times has seen t.*«-.r re- 
. mains, or heeu allowed to enter into fur na 
( they rest. 

| A few years ngo, Signor Pierotti «v*. be w-m 
allowed, in roui|iaiiy with tlie Pa«ua ut Jrr . 

to descend the stejr* to tlie iron grating t.. u «; ^r* 
tlie entrance, and to look into tlie cave. \\ a w 
seem* to have seen was — tluU it was a r.’ ii 
; cavern, untouched by tlie cbi*el sod iimlter-*. ? 
art in any way. Those who aocon »n» rd t.* 
[Prince of Wale* in his visit to fl*e e w— w 

not permitted to see even this entrance. \ . LLe* 
saw was tiie round hole in the tl«jr *•« iV U 
which ailmits light and air to the cue I t* 

same round ojirnmg exists at AV'^ > » — * *. m tae 
roof of the reputed sepulchre of the l‘r>* . ***«.- 

uel. and at Jems deni tliere is a u<n .ir <<ort 
into the tomb under tl>e Ikcne of t e n« a is 
tlie former it is used by the pa> it *o: >i t.. »*- ,p 
|H-titioii* ami praver* into tlie toinU *4 t* tr *_• m 
and piopliets. Tlie latter liaving k**t t*w tr»..- 
t ion of lU having lieen a bury tug-) >1 tor. Ii« -es*. 
mg only now serves to admit h-gbl mio t.je 
l<elowr. 

rnfortunatelv none of tl»ose w!k> hs\e »i« M 
Hebron have had sufficient an lute* t nr d k • .w 
to lie ul It* to sty when the clmrvli «.r n. ■*.,** ■ ^ 

now stand* a'sne tie. cuf w i* er»* ic-i . . : t * 

seems no gnat reason for dou t *.g t »t ii *• a 
Hy /. iirtiue clnirch ervete»l there 1*^1’ r*-i i t..e 1_- 
t oiistanlme nml tlitl ol Jtistm.an 1 r * 
tlicatious as C.UI lie gatliered. it x* t x- ^ rf 

I* rod On it* floor ant wvriaipn tgi f „ t-» 

Iw* those of the patriarchs; buL a* i* o*.i . 
em toinls, thev are onlv eri*.ti,.U* re r,-» • ; 

those tb.it stand Iw-low, an i wb, it are rstc* . 
s.u red for the vulgar to apjtnuch 

I hough it is lunch more ea*y cf ** *t « 
aluitisl a* difficult to ascertain tl.r age *4 l * w »-# 

t fiat inclose* the s.u rr*l pnsM.cts »4 ties^ u , «. 

I rotn the account of Jo*»m* <u» < //. J n 7 . JL 
not seem to have e\i*f»d in lo* d»v, <w hr r 
wttul'l have mention'd it; and so 'ivot.--.rt u 
hardly fail lo have Ixsu of w .n ke u. jswrt ^ 
those tnoihlous tiling. |U-s..Ies ti I*, •* ik. 
know anv such ii cktsure ri>< ir<-[ ng m i w 

or saerrd pi i<*e in Jewish tines, mw c»i *• 
ccive any n>< tin* tur mi tevhnLi g tlw-se ,-t i.f* 

There are not any arrlutn tural n-< .. . .* 

this wall wlncli would niv-ie an ,vr *• • ^ u im 

npproximtte ita d.vle; and if lt>e is-*r. • g m ■*- 
ninin! lo lie a Jewish arr ingrmenl ■ i. « . t» sees 
tar Irom Ix’ing excluuvrb toe case . <wv tiw . f 
hvml it may rotilrmlrd tint lm m t^I 

of Jewish masonry exists »in»l.nr 1i--r* m m 
1 set nothing known with suHn wot ex* t la 

divide the question, but the proKv d t r* s 

tend tow »rd* a t liristian or S»r»ceox' ,w<g w lm 
whole structure l«»lh inter ually aixl rttea %. » 

Aaron die*l oil tlie summit of klou •! I IxjT V . •». 
XX. xviiii. 4J , and we arr WO W ti irr fcr map 
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buried there, though it is not so stated; and we 
hate no detail* of his tomb which would lead us to 
suppose that anything existed there earlier than the 
Mohammedan Kubr that now crowns the hill over- 
looking IVtr.i, and it is at the same time extremely 
doubtful whether th<U is the Mouut llor where the 
bigh-pric*t died. 

d.e.l in the plains of Moab (l)eut. xxxiv. 
6), ami wa* buried there, “hut no mail kuowetli his 
sepulchre to this day/’ which is a singular utter- 
si ce, as l*e .’n g the only instance in the Ohl Te-ta- 
uieut of a sepulchre being concealed, or of one being 
admitted to lie unknown. 

Joshua was huried in hi* own inheritance in 
Timnatli-Serali (Josh. xxiv. JO), and Samuel in Ids 
own house at Hamah (1 Sam. xxv. 1', an expression 
which we may probably interpret as meaning in 
the garden attached to his house, as it is scarcely 
probable it would be thedwdl ng itself. We know, 
however, *o little of the feel ng* of the Jews of that 
age on tl»e subject that it is by no means improh. 

* lc but that it may have leen in a chain i*er or 
I * ulus at tubed to the dwell. ng, and which, if 

• t**ed by a stone carefully cemented into its place, 
would have j»re\ented any annoyance from the cir- 
cumstance. dual i (l K. ii. -14 ) was also buried “ in 
li t own house ill the wilderness " In (act it apjiears 
that Ibm the time when Abraham established the 
t*urying-|4ace of his lamily at II el mi i till the time 
when David fixed that ol his family in the city 
which U>re his name, the Jewish rulers Imd no fixed 
or Uvontr place ot sepulture. Each was huried on 
I..* own pro|M*rty, or where he diet!, without much 
coring e tiier lor the sanctity or convenience of the 

1 4 »re cli<«rti. 

/. oi'i nf tit Kin*/*. — Of the twenty-two kings 
*4 Judah who reii'md at Jerusalem I com 1048 to 
f» hi m t\, eleven. or exactly tine half, were buried 
m one li\j«rgeum in the •* city of David." The I 
m ne* of (he kings so lying together were Dav id. I 
N , >nH*n, I.VIioUmim. Ahij.di, Asa, JesSioshaphat, 

\ . ix.ali, Ama/idi, doth, un, Hcrekiah, and Josiali. j 
i-*.. ti,rr with the good priest .lelioiada. Of all 
dine it is merely said that they were buried in 
-the sepulchres of their fat hers " or “of the kings'* 
id tlie city of llaxid. except of two — Asa and Hez- 
ekt*h. Of tlie fir*t it is *aid (2 Chr. xxi. 14), 
-they l*uried him in his own sepulchres which he 
bu| made for himsel 1 in the citx ot llaxid, and laid 
him in tl*e bed [loeultis f\. which was tilled with 
•«eei od**n and divers spices prep i red by the 
wpoLbe'caries' alt, tuid they made a xerv great burn- 
ing fur him." It is not quite clear, however, from 
Uhi, wlwtlirr this applies to a new cli:unl**r at 
locoed to tlie older sepulchre, or to one entirely 
ui*tinct, tiiough in tlie same neigh' oi hood. Of 
llr/ekuh it is said (2 ( hr. xxxii. J i , they huned 
b o in •• tlie chiefrst [or highest] of the sepulchre* 
^ the of llaxid,'' as if liiere were several apart- 
ment* m the hy|*rgeum, though it may merely U* 
ti*i U*ry exenv nted fur him a chain! er ul*>\e the 
•a tiers, as we find frequently done in Jewish M*p- 
ujehres. 

Two m. ire of these kings (Jelioram and Joash i . 
•ere burtetl alto in tlie city of I>uvid, “ Init not in { 
Ll*e srjwilrhre* of tlie kings." The first because «»( | 
liar sure disease* of wtiieli he died (2 (‘hr. xxi 2xii; 
ihr sroHnl s|»pamitly ill consequence of his di«*s. 
irons end (2 ( hr. xxiv. 2u); and one king, l/xiali 
,1 ( br txvi, 21), was huried with his lather* in 
tbs “field of the burial of tlie kings," 1 «cjii-c In 
was a leper. All tins evinces tlie extreme care iLu-i 
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Jews took in the selection of the buijing-placea of 
their kings, and the importance tliey attached to 
the record. It should also be borne in mind that 
the highest honor which could l*e licstowed on the 
good priest Jehoiada (2 (‘hr. xxiv. 10) was that 
“ they huried him in the city of David among the 
kings, liec.xuse he had done good in Israel, both to- 
ward God and toward his House." 

The passage in Nch. iii 10. and in Kz. xliii. 7, 
9, together with the reiterated assertion of the 
books of Kings and Chronicles that these sepul- 
chres were situated in the city of David, leave no 
doubt hut that they were on Zion [see Ji-icusa- 
lem], or the Eastern Hill, and in the immediate 
proximity of the Temple. They were in fact cer- 
tainly within that inclosure now known as the “ Ha- 
ram Area"; but if it is asked on what exact spot, 
we must pause for further information before a re- 
ply can be given.® 

This area has been so altered by Roman, Chris- 
tian, and Moslem, during the last eighteen centu- 
ries, that, till we can explore freely below the sur- 
face, much that is interesting must lie hidden from 
us. It is quite clear, however, that the sjiot was 
well known during the whole of the Jewish jieriod, 
inn*uuicli as the sepulchres were again and again 
o|>euc<l as each king died; and from the tradition 
that llyrc.iuu* and Herod ojicned these sepulchres 
(Ant. xiii 8, § 4; xvi. 7, §1). The account* of 
these last ojienings are, it must lie confessed, some- 
what apocryphal, resting only on the authority of 
Josephus; hut they prove at least that lie consid- 
ered there could be no difficulty in finding the 
place. It is very improba! I»\ however, from what 
we know of the extreme simplicity of the Jewish 
sepulchral rites, that any large smn should have 
been buried in David's tomb, and ltaxe escaped not 
only the I'ersiau invaders, but the.rown necessitous 
rulers in the time of then* extremist need. It is 
much more probalh* that llyr. tnus Imrowel the 
treasure of the I cm pie. and invented this excuse; 
whereas the story ot llero l's descent is so hke that 
told more than 1.00) yens afterward, by llenjamiit 
of Tudcla, that loth may be classed in the same 
category. It was a secret transaction, if it took 
place, regarding which rumor might fashion what 
wondrous tales it pleased, and no o:.e could contra- 
dict them; but his having built a marble stele 
(Ant. xvi. 7, § 1 ) in front of the tomb may have 
lieeti a fact within the « gni/uice of Josephus, and 
would at all event* serve to indicate that the sepul- 
chre was rock-cut, and its site well known. 

So far as wc ran judge 1mm this and other indi- 
cations. it seems probable there wns origimdlv a nat- 
ural cavern in the rock in this locality, which m » j 
afterward have l*een improved by art, and in the 
side* of which loculi were sunk, in which the liodir* 
of the eleven kings and of the gx«od high-priest were 
I ml, without sarcophagi or coltin, hut “wound in 
burn clothes with the spices, ns the manner of the 
Jews is to bury " (John xix. 40). 

Resides the kings al*ove enumerated, Man asset) 
was, according to the U*.«k of ( ‘hmnicles (2 ( hr. 
xxxui. 20] buried in Ins own bouse, which the Imok 
of Kings 1 2 K- xxi. 18 i explains ns 1 1»«- •» garden of 
his own house, the garden of l‘//a," where his son 
Anion wn» buried, :i1m>. it is siid, in bis minsvpul- 
clire (ver. 2fi', but we hive nothing tint would en- 
able us to indicate where this was; and Abax, lilt 

« * 9ee note at the end of this article, Aumr. ed. 
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wicked king, vu, according to the book of Oiron- | This, with man? other cognate qsotea^ wr~M 
idee (2 (/hr. xxviii. 27) “ buried in the city. even he relegated for further information : fur up tc bn 
In Jerusalem, and the? brought him not into the peewit time we li ne not Iwen at V to idmt-fv <** 
sepulchres of the kings of Israel.” The fact of , single sepulchral exeavat on a’ont .Imisiir.i wl ^ 
these three hst kings having l*een idolaters, though j can I* said with certainty to to s prr..1 

one reformed, and their having all three Ix-en buried | anterior to that of the Man-v»y*w. or. B <<e ~r- 
apparentlv in the citv, proves what importance the rcctlv, to have been used for b ir d twhw? the Law 
Jews attached to the locality of the sepulchre, but of the Homans. 

also tends to show that hiiria) within the city, or I The onlv important hvpogeum which m wi- ! « 
the inclosuir of a dwelling, was not so repulsive to'-Tenid! in its arrangement*. md nnv r- 

their feelings as is generally atipposcil. It is just 1 1 elmig to an r.rlu-r ..r to nnv e|**ch. is that kr. 
possil.h* that the melt -cut sepulchre under the west- i ns the Tomlis of the Prophet* in the western (U * 
eni wall of the present Church of the Holy Sepnl- | of the Mount of Olive*. It ha* ever* <4 

chre nnv U* the remains of such a cemetery as that I having original! r t«r**n a mtunl ,*» < » 

111 were buried. Fart, and with an external gallery y 140 tev *a 



No. 2 . — Plan of the " Tombs of ths Prophets.* From Os awaley. 


rstent, into which twentv srven deep or Ji wish loculi ; 
open. Other chaml«m uni lm uh have Utii coiii- 
incnci d in other parts, and in the postage* there are 
l|«cr* a here runny oilier graves o* hi lu\r U*en 
locatisl, ail which would tend to show that it lud 
I •cn d I ef*»rr coin]. I* ted, and eou , w**|ueiitl v w is 

verv ni'Nl.ni; hut Is- this as it mav, it Ins no 
*n luttvtur-.d mouldings — no sarcophagi or shallow 
loculi, nothing to indicate a foreign origin, and 
mav then-lore Is* «* ii*.dervd, if not an r.ulv, at 
Irast as the Hunt r*ynt .ali \ .lewidiof the sepul- 
chral excavations in tin* local tv — everv other tin- 1 
|M>rtatit sen ih hrd e\mv ition Is-mg ad- med v«iili 
arrhitis t ural triton* and details Iwt riving most 
limn »tah ai |v 1 1 >«*i r I .ink or lln'inii oi.gin, nod 
fixing ti e r d ite coh«»-»picnt I v a« siih-r-pn nt to lli it 
i! tie Mac.-al «s * ; or in other w.rd«. like everv 
other det ul of pie-t hnstiaii architis-turv III .lent- 
aalmi, tliev Is long to tiie 1 !<► inis tint elipod 1 
from the advent ul I'oiujm’V till the de>li uclioii of 
the ci t v bv 1 it us | 

On r*\>- Ib'iNiut Tmnf*. — llrsidrw llte tondw al»ove 1 
enumerated, there are around Jcru-aletu, in the 


valleys of Himmm and Jehoahsphat. and cm tk# 

plateau to the tiortb, a liUuilsr H rro -ri*. kr re» * 
<Mit sepulchres, with mure ur less ar» i.*tr»ii ru v 
intion, siittn tent to enshle us to a*-t it ,o. t a i.w 

are all of tienrlv the same age, ami to -t * ' > 

vefv tolerable mnfiileine thit the 1 •; » 

they Is h-ng lnu*t Is* lets mi tl.r ntr •' - 1 •» 
Ih-mali influence and the < helmet *. •• » . t i. * : t 1 . 

|. tus. 1 he prs>! of thi« hi i* r.** u •» • 

I ot that, like event! .■ g dew « .. th»rr i% a rr* a i 

aide ill mini’ of m«< Tr l **11* w l..< is r*i Is- »*j . , 

to l*e integrd. I he rvr.n .il om lit |(.r \ » j • • 

I I ililiolli With < 1 reek iii*< r pi .on* are <-«•.. iar»’ • 

modern, the ii.vi pt <nn I eng sJ. t 1 i.iiiv. -. 
|»>rt and <»t sneli a nature »• to rn ler it .» 

doubtful whether the chunls-rs no? av^*.. . r^j si 
all. and m*t r»t"rr the dwli >gs iC »stt ft. s * 
origin dlv inleml.sl to le uo^l frw t!- • j «s» 

I h**%e, liowt-v . r. ire l e.l her 1 1 .« n <■»! 1 |» * * *- '• »» • 

the most ari'it L* t u*l — III ’re*! 1.0: «r v»' |,. I 1 as 
v 1 dei are »* r» m k kahlr a* l •• n> !<*«•( »•* 1 • m 

tie^ pi«t eiiu oit tied. 1 lie «i»**%t iioj«ft»..t m I m 

III tiie \ .tile 1 ul llmiioui is lUu ki <ws sa 
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Ratrent place of the Apostles.” It is an unfinished 
•scarat on of extremely late date, and many of the 
(then look nmcli more like the dwellings for the 
Bring than the noting -places of the dead. 

In Uie village of Siloam there is a monolithic cell 
ef singularly Egyptian aspect, which De Saulcy 
( ujt nut unit h .1 trr J/orfe, ii. 300) assumes 
to l« a chapel of Solomon's Egyptian wife. It is 
probably of very much more modem dnte, and is 
more Assyrian than Egyptian in character; but as 
be is pro! a 1 |y quite correct in stating that it is not 
sepulchral, it is only necessary to mention it here 
in order tliat it may not lx* confounded with those 
that are so. It is the m< re worthy of remark as 
one of the great difficult es of the subject arises 
from travellers too read 1> assuming that every 
i ling in the rock must l> • sepulchral It may 
to so in Egypt, but it certainly was not an at 
t'jlW or Petra, where many of the excavations 



No 3 — 8©> called " Totnb of Zecbariah.” 


either Iciijiirn ui m< n luiic e-oaMi diluents, and 
it cvrtiinly was not nnivrnvdlv the case at Jeru- 
• tiro i, though our in'ormatipii is frequently too 
•cantv to en d le in always to discriminate exactly 
to which rliss t!«e rutting in the rook may belong. 

'Hie prnnjial rent lining nrchitivtuni] • pulchrc* 
oiav I*** <Ii\ uled info three groups. 

Kirst. tbow existing ill the V illey of Jehoshnphat, 
and known (cpidulr as the Tom I* of Zechariah, 
af St and of A^dom. 

Second, tin we known as the bombs of the Judges, 
and the tx-llcd .lew s!i tomh aUmt a mile north 
af the rttv. 

Third. tint known as the Tombs of the Kings, 
shoot half a mile north of the Damascus Gale 
f>f the t'inp** 'ir«t •mined tom's the most soul In rn 
3 known as ll at of Zcclnruih. a |N*pulur name 
which there is not eien a shallow of tradition 
lojitst fr. It csMis *ts of a sq*i ire sol d basement, 
measuring 18 feci fl inches nu ll wai, and ‘2 I feet 
high to the top of t lie cornice. On each f.ice are 
fc*ur engaged lonir columns l>etween ante. and 
thaar are surmounted, not by an Egyptian COTnioe, 
m ia usually aaaerted, but by one of purely Ae- 
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Syrian type, such as is found at Rhonalmd (wood- 

cut No. 4). As the Ionic or rotated order cum 

also from Assyria, this ex 

ample is in fact a more 

pure specimen of the Ionic 

order than any found in *• J J 

Europe, where it was alway s ( .1 

used by the Greeks with a 

quasi- Doric cornice. Not v 

withstanding this, in th« 

form of the rotates — th* 

egg-and-dart moulding be 

ueath, and erery detail — No. 4 .— Section of Sty 1. 
it is so distinctly Homan olute at Ktiorsabod. 
that it is impossible to as- 
sume tiiat it belongs to an e&rlier age tlian that of 
tlieir influence. 

Above the cornice is a pyramid rising at rather a 
irp angle, and hewn like all the rest out of the 
lid rock- It may further i>e remarked tlmt only 
tlte outward face, or that fronting Jerusalem, is 
completely finished, the other three lieing only 
blocked out (De Satilcy. ii. 303), n circumstance 
1 1 t would lead us to suspect that the works may 
e been interrupted by the fall of Jerusalem, or 
me such catastrophe, and this may possibly also 
omit for there being no sepulchre on its rear, if 
h l*e really the case. 

lo call this huilding a tomh is evidently a mis- 
tier, ns it is absolutely solid — hewn out of the 
ug rock by cutting a passage round it. It lias 
internal chandlers, nor even the semblance of a 
•rway. From what is known of the explorations 
ried on hy M. Kenan aismt liyhhts. we should 
ect that the tomh, properly so culled, would l« 
excavation in the passage (adiiud the monolith — 
none such has I ecu found, pro' a' l v it w:w 
er looked tor — ami that this monolith is the 
e or indicator of that fact. If it is so, it is very 
gul.ir. though very Jewish, that any one should 
e the trouble to carve cut such a monument 
limit putting an inscription or symlsd on it to 
rk its d»stiiiiition or to tell in whoso honor it 
was erected. 

I’l.e other, or so-called Tomb of AlisaJom. figured 
in vol i. p. 17, is souiewli.it huger, the Uiw lx*ing 
ui 21 feet sqm re in plan, ami probably 21 or 24 
lie top ot Uie cornice, lake the other, it is of 
v.., Homan Ionic order, surmounted by a cornice of 
Ioi ie tyjic; but l>ctweeii the p. liars and the cornice 
a liic/o. unmistakaMy of the Homan Doric order, 
is intro lured, ho Hoiium as to U> in itself quite 
sutiicu-nt to fix its epoch. It is by no means clear 
w hether it bad originally a pyr turn lira] top like Its 
neiglib r. T lie existeueeol a square blocking alove 
the corn ce would lead us to susjicct it hid not; at 
all eu'iiU, either at the time ut its expiration or 
subsequently , tins was rvmoMil, and the present 
very |*vuli:ir termi intlon cnet.*, I. raising its height 
to over GU feet. At the time this was done a 
clnimler was exeat at ei l in tin* base, we must 
:imiiiiii< for septilclir.il |»nrj*o-M‘s. though lion a l«ody 
■ oil'd lx* intnxluc -d through the narrow I o’e abo\a 
the cornire is by no means clear, m»r. if inserted, 
how diq«oM»«l of in tlie two wry narrow loculi that 
exist 

The great interest of this excavation is that in»- 
mei I lately in rear of the nionobth we do find just 
such a sepulchral oneni as we should ex|itv|. It 
is called the Tomb of Jrhosluiphal, with alsnit th* 
same amount of discrimination as governed the 
nomenclature of tbe olliers. out is now ctaaad by 
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wkktd kin*, was, according to the book of Chron- f This, with many other cognate questions. ame 
kle* (2 (hr. xxviii. 27) “buried in the city, even he relegated for fnrtlwT information : for up u Um 
in Jerusalem, and they brought him rot into the present time we h:i\e not Iwen able to idr* t h 
sepulchres of the kings of Israel.” The fact of ( single sepulchral ex c:m . n on a' out JmiuV-.^ w* 
these three last kings having l»een idolaters, though can lw said with eertaintr to l«-!..ng to • 
one reformed, and their having all three l>ccu buried J anterior to that of the Man-alT**, it. n*.» f- 
apparently in tlie citv, proves what importance the j rectlv, to have been used for burial Ufnrr ur t.:iw 
Jew* attached to the locality of the sepulchre, but of the Unmans. 

also tends to show that burial within the city, or The only important hvpogeum wh>h » w* J . 

the inelmiire ot a dwelling, was not so repulsive to ! Jewish in its arrangements. and nm c. ] .* 
their filings as is generally supposed It Ls just jlel-mg to an e.r|i.-r nr t<> anv ef««rh. is tint »*. 

pos)»i!.U- that the rvx’k rut sepulchre under the west- j as the Torn!* of the Prophet* in the we-stmi t!-- s 
ern wall of the present < hureh of the Holy Sepul- j of the Mount of Olives. It has d rn ifop-ira or ri 
ebre may U- the remains of such a cemetery as that Inning originally l*en a natural ravem ..*! 1 « 
ill which the wicked king* were buried. I art, and with an external gallerr some Sect u> 
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No. 2. — Plan of the " Tombs of th« Prophets.” From D» Samkj. 


extent, into which twenty sneii deep or Ji wish loculi 
open. Other cIuiiiiUtw and loculi have Intm omii- 
inrnc d in other jnrts. and in the passages lliere .«re 
sjiacrs where many other grates m Id have I*** n 
locaU-d, all \» hit'll Would teml to show that it had 
l ®m d. si. sed l ef«»re romph ted. and «s>ns*sjiientlv w is 
verv ti tdtni; but 1-r this as it ina\, it has no 
»P Ints-S't nr d mould. I gs — lio sarcophagi or shallow 
lotuli. nothing to inoiiMle a forv.gn origin, ami 
may then-tore Is* niivtlt nd, if not an early, at 
least as the most es^oi.ih' Jewish of the sepul- 
chral rio.natioiis m this |...ai t\ - ewr\ otlnr im- 
|N rtant semd.-hnl rtiav itmu l*eiiig suh me! with 
urrliitts-tur.il lt-i(un« aid details Itetrning most 
limit -taW ii It tl>< r t.teek or lh>m in ongin, and 
fn : i ig the r d if e rs •ns«.pin 1 1 1 as std •**•* pn lit to 1 1 1 't 
i! tie M.w'e il e. * ; nr in other w.rds, like CVerv 
other del »il ot pre-< lnistiaii arch. te tun* in Jeru- 
salem, they Is 1 "itg to the 1 in yens tint el'pwd 
from tire ad x rut ot l'oni|s'\ till toe d**sli uclioii ot 
the city h> littis 

(ionn /e iiMN /'<•>»« As. — Ilrsidew tl»e b>nd<s alote 
enumerated, tlx re are an.umi Jerusalem, in ttic 


filers of Hinnoni and Jehoshiphat, and tm tfc# 
plateau to the north, a numlwr ol remark.* hr is»r* 
rut srpiih lip’s, with more or ie» an iiitr»ti,r». 
lation. snrti »mt to rtmhle us to asm .o t *: *. 

are all ot nearly tlie sine age. ami to am rt • ' » 

terv t* lerahle mididime 1 1 • it the n«« (• • i. 

they Is I' og must It l-ettir-.ii thr n tr > l %-» 
Kohl III influence and the ilr«t rm f x x. .a f, e - ft ' - 
1 >t us. | he proof of tins hi l« r- %» if it •• * 
lot that. hkeev.rvti g Jr%» . .,tJi«te i« » »c • * 
able al s»-|ns* o| Ills r ; I ••!,* « , , i, . *■ l«- •- 
to Ik* llit«*gr.d. I be etiM* *1 *x s in tie \ \ • • 
llinnoin With (ireek Ills I pl.xin are «s •• •« • 

in<«!ern, the li.sei pt.ons le ng aJ> "|i , i , ,ii 
I«>rt ami ot such a nature «s !<• rn >r it eairr* • 

doubtful whether the cbamiwrs «»fr mr - • . M 

all. slid not ritiier thr dw*l u gs «• T es. » « 

origin dll ilitembsl t« » le lisrsl bw It- « >•' ««■> 

I ln*s«', liowev.f are intlrer tl.r u>.«| i I *- « 

the im»st art h ti» t ral — in lost i.,„ «• .V |.» •« s i «c 

| \ il|e\ an* *o t« in n k iblr as t.>*wr i • t hr i > . M 

1 til's | U't rim oit itr-l. Ihr 11 Matt ill. ;•*-»!. t vt. t « 

ill tiic \ ale; ot Hinnoni is Lost ai <si m 
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Retreat place of the Apostles." It is an unfinished 
•mvat on of extremely late date, and many of the 
ethers look nmcli more like the dwellings for the 
Being than the reM lug -places of the dead. 

In the village of Siloatn there is a monolithic cell 
sf singularly Egyptian aspect, which Me Saulcy 
( F**y V/** f,M * dr I t .1 frr .l/orfe, ii. 30f>) assumes 
to l*e a chapel of Solomon’s Egyptian wife. It is 
probably of very much more modern date, and is 
more Aayvrian than Egyptian in character; but as 
be u pruba! Iv qu'.te comet in stating that it is not 
•mulchral. it is only i eeessnrv to mention it here 
in order that it may not lie confounded with those 
that are so. It is the mi re worthy of remark as 
noe of the great cliff, cult'es of the subject arises 
fn»na travellers too read E assuming that every 
cutting in the rock must b* sepulchral It may 
l«e so in Egypt, hut it certainly was not so at 
< irene or Metro, where many of the excavations 


No 3 — ^ Called " Tomb or Zecbariah M 

%»rre diu*-t ic'iijiin, ui uch im i.; e-*f libilshllients, mxi 
it cvrtiinlv w.is not universally the case at Jem. 
sxiem, though our iii'ormation is frequently too 
scanty to enable us always to discriminate exactly 
to wtnrli rltss the rutting in the ruck may belong. 

The prin<'i|«l rem miing nrclut«vt und spu!chrcs 
uisv lie divided into three gm ijis. 

First, th**«e existing in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and known |w»|>til ulr as the Tumlis of /echariah, 
af St bim*-*, and of Al««i|otn. 

Srr*.*»*l t tli *se known as the I'omhs of the Judges, 
and lb* •.►«- l:ed .lew s!i tomb aUmt a mile north 
sf tf** r,ti. 

Thnl. tint known as the Tombs of the Kings, 
•boot Ii i f a mile torth of the Damascus Gate I 

Of the tlirr** »irst-n mini tom' s the most soutln rn 1 
■ known as that of /ecli mail, a popular name 
which there is not even n shadow of tradition 
U»ju**'tr. It n»iM «t» of asq’iire sol d basement, 
measnnog 18 fcv*l (l indies each way, and 2 t f«*et 
high t*» the top of (lie cornice. ( hi each f.»ce are 
<wuf engage* | Ionic cobinius Mweru ant*, and 
tbaar anr surmounted. not hy nn Egyptian CQfniee, 
m is usually asserted, but by on* of purely As- 


syrian type, such as is found st Khonatmd (wood- 
cut No. 4). As the Ionic or roluted order nam e 
also from Assyria, this ex 
ample is in fact a mor 
pure specimen of the Ionic 
order than any found in 
Europe, where it was alway s 
used by the Greeks with 
quasi-Doric cornice. Not 
withstanding this, in th 
form of the volutes — th 
eiF!?-Aiid-dart moulding be 
ii th, and every detail — so. 4 — Section or styl. 
jit is so distinctly Homan oUite at Khorwabad. 
t it it is impossible to as- 
sume that it belongs to an eirlier age than that of 
their influence. 

Vliove the cornice is a pyramid rising at rather a 
rp angle, and hewn like all the rest out of tint 
1 rock- It may further 1« remarks I that only 
outward face, or that fronting Jerusalem, is 
ipletely finished, the other three tieiug only 
> ked out (De Saulcy. ii. 303), n circumstance 
l would lead us to suspect that the works may 
e been interrupted by the fall of Jerusalem, or 
e such catastrophe, and this may possibly also 
>uut for there being no sepulchre on its rvur, if 
i lie really the case. 

o call this building a tomb is evidently a mis- 
ler, as it is absolutely solid — hewn out of the 
lg rock by cutting a passage round it. It has 
ntcrnal chandlers, nor even the send lance of » 
■way. From w hat is known of the explorations 
ied on hy M. Henan aUnit liylJii*. we should 
vi ect that the tomb, properly so called, would t>e 
m excavation in the passage l>eliind the moiioliih — 
none such has Ut*ii found, proba' Iv it w:u 
i t K»okc<l for — and that this monolith is the 

• or indicator of that fact. If it is so, it is very 
ular. though very Jewish, that any one should 

i ike the trouble to carve cut such a monument 
lout putting an inscription or symltol on it to 
k its ihstiuation or to tell ill whose honor it 
erected. 

1 In* other, or so-called Tomb of Alnsalom, figured 

• >! i p. 17. is somewhat larger, the Ikim* Unrig 
it 21 feet square in plan, And probably 21 or 24 
lie top ot the cornice. Like the other, it is of 

.... Homan Ionic order, surmounted hy a cornice of 
) loi io type; hut Mween the p.lLtrs and the cornice 
a liic/e, unmistakalily of the Homan Doric order, 
is intro luced, so Homan as to he in itself quite 
sutliciciit to fix its epoch. It is by no means clear 
whether it had oiiginallv a pyramilieal top like its 
neigldx r. 1 he existence ot a square I locking aliove 
the corn ce would lead us to sus|*vt it hid not; at 
all events, either at the time <4 its excavation or 
subsequent l\, this was retinal*!, and t lie present 
very jxs ubar tvrmi lation eriri-.l, raising its height 
to over GO f«*t At the time this was done a 
c’laml or was excavated in the base, we must 
assume for sepulchral pur|x*v*s. though Imw a l*ody 
« ou'd Ik* introduc'd ttm>ugii the narrow I o’e above 
the cornice is by no means cleir. nor. if inserted, 
how d i q himkI of in the two very uarroa loculi that 
exist 

The great interest of this escalation is that im- 
mediately in rear of the monolith we do And just 
such a sepulchral cavern as wr should ex|as*t- It 
is called the Tomb of JrlKMlmpIiai, with alsmt th* 
same amount of discrimination as governed th* 
nomenclature of the oilier*. but ia now clowd bf 
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wicked king, vm, according to the book of Oiron- | This, with tnnnv other co^itte qnntinm, »•»* 
kle* (2 ( hr. xxviii. 27) “ buried in tlie city, even he relegated for further information : for op U iw 
in Jerusalem, and they brought him i .ot into the present time we h ave not |*eu able to hie. i f» m 
sepulchres of the king* of Israel." Hie fact of single sepulchral evr.oat on aU»ut Jerti«aVi.i wl ,*t 
theae three List kin us having l»een idolaters, though can he said with certainty to to a p-r.d 

one reformed, and their having all three Iwen buried , anterior to that of the Mac-ale'*. T.r. n - «» 
apparently in the citv, proves what importance the rectlv, to have been used for Lural Uiore tie Lr* 
Jews attached to the locality of the sepulchre, but I of the Homans. 

also tends to show that burial within the city, or The onlv important hvpogeum stl.i-h » w‘. fw 
the inelmtire ot a dwelling. was not so repulsive to ! Jewish in its nrru.gi menta. md mo 
their feelings as is generally supposed It Ls just ; lel-mg to ui e.rl .-r «.r to sm ej-rh. is tn*t x* • * 
pov.il.h* that the rock -cut sepul hre under the west- , as the Tombs of the 1‘ropbets in the western Ii. < 
ern wall of the present Church of the Holy Sepul- | of the Mount of Olives. It has err rx sn«^»ri ~ 4 
cbre may Is* the remains of such a cemetery as that hating originally l*en :» natural car mi im »*»..*• ’ t 
ui which the wicked king* were buried. I art, and with an external gallery some 1 4 ) irct ia 
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extent, into which twent y seven deep or J« wish loculi 
open. ( Kher chainl*Ts jiiJ Jo. uh have Iweu coui- 
lnrnc< d in other |»arts. and in the |Ki*'iges there a nr 
tjncrs where in.anv other graxes o> i< 1 ha\r 1*- n 
located, all which would tend to show that It had 
l «en d.si.snl I etore compl* ted. and eonseipirntl v w is 
xrrx tm-Urn; hut lr tins as it ini', it has no 
*nlntevtur.tl mouldii gs — no a.in'o|.l..igi or sh dlow 
k/cuh, nothing to indicate a |or»- git origin. and 
max th.r.loiv l«e ansid»n*d. if let an e.ulx, at 
lra*t as the most ill' Jewish of lue sepul- 

chrtl cic.ixati«ms in tills !.«■ n tx - n.a\ oilier im- 
|h riant «rj> .l.linl evc.xx .tion U-n.g ad- ri.ed x«i:l» 
..rrlul.it lit. »l tritons .11(1 details In*! imiig loost 
ui->ii «t.kk ki Ik their liiiil or iJo'n in in i jin, and 
fixing 1 1 it* r d itr conM-.|nn,tl * a« sn , >». '[n* lit to tli <t 
ot tie Mkcril.st; or in other w.rds. like exeyx 
ot! *r <!«t * it ot pu*-t Inotiui nr« lot. > tore in .hni- 
ml' III, tl.r> U l -ng to the 1 4 1 1 \rns til it el ips«d 
frx>m the adkenl ol l‘om|s*x till tin? dcsti uitioii o( 
theciti bx lit us 

(ji .ecu lii'iti'iu Tftnh*. — lirsides the tondrt als.xe 
enumerated, tin nr are around Jerusalem, in the 


xwlley* of llinnom and Jeboah-xphat, and on the 
plateau to the i.oith, a numler .4 m. .ri* k r*i 
cut sej.ul'’hn*s, with more «* Irm an l.'iett.rx. ■ 
intion. *uth> lent to eimi-W* ii* t*> a*rrt i *:^s 
are all ot ti«*nrh tlir umr age. xml lo a-* rt • J 
xerx tnleralle Cotihdeme that the r •• ‘ i. «r. , 

1 1>«*\' l«rl«lig ll.llst l«* Iftxkrsn tl.r n * t « .<!»• .4 

Ih'lnili mtlu-nrr and the de.lror • .. «■ .J t, » . :• ' • 

1 .tils. | he pn"*! of this l<i l« r •« i' it • • 

I ot that, like ex.-riti i g Jew . , t! «t* is a re- * k 
ihle al s*ii<>v ol in%< ri; t ••ns » . , n r*j I* .•* . . 

to l<t* lliti-gr.d. I lie r\r.ii it «. .% in Ilf \ • • 

llinnom X*ith tins’k ms i ptions .lie -ar.' •» 

lil.-lern, the li.wi |»t ons i r ng ui ..| I . s lx x *• 
|»ort and ot snrii a nature »• to re. Ire Ii e’trr* s 
douhttul whether tl»e cl. a. liters wrre sr- « . *-*. M 

all, and not rather the dwlmgs erf isrtrx a « 
origin « 1 1 \ iiiteiid.sl to le Iisrsl hr III k . «.* •mrn 
I hf-s**. howekt-r. aie le.llieT tl.r u•.♦^ i • •• • ^ : — • 
the most arrli b* t oai — in 'es-i n«u,r <v i.. -w 1 sS 
| X all< > an* so r* in .I k kl-lr as t.i* w In r Ik* 4 *• » . mm 
tn-s ju»t run no iti'd. Ilie iimmI •i t .j-#i». 1 vs 1 m 
•ii tne Nairg. u! Ilintioui is Lhu at mm 
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D ~* — 4 ' 4L c \ pn^f Tos *• Tt ?s an unfinished 

•xcavat on of extremely late date, and many of the 
rthert look much more like the dwellings for the 
firing than the renting -places of tie dead. 

In tlie village of Silo.un there is a monolithic cell 
•f singularly Egyptian aspect, which Dc Saulcy 
( I'ytj/r ur dr it .1 Irr J/iirfc, ii. assumes 
to t« a chapel of Solomon’s Egyptian wife. It is 
probably of very much more modem date, and is 
more Assyrian than Egyptian in character; but as 
be is pro1«al Iv quite correct in staling that it is not 
sepulchral, it is only necessary to mention it here 
in order that it may not lie confounded with those 
ilia! are so. It is the nn re worthy of remark as 
one of the great difficult ex of the subject arises 
fn»tn travellers too read I assuming that every 
cutting in tbe rook must bu sepulchral It may 
1* so in Egypt, but it certainly was not so at 
< jraw or l'etra, where many of the excavations 
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trtt either tem|»lr* or monastic establishments, and 
it certainly w.is not univrrvilli the caw at Jeru- 
salem, though our information is frequently too 
scant v to enable iis always to discriminate exactly 
to which rl.ws the rutting in the mck may belong. 

Tbe rem lining architerturul spulclms 

nuv lie divided into three gn»u|N. 

First, tin**- existing in the Valley of Jehoshnphat, 
and kiuiwn pojwhrlv as the Tombs of Xechariah, 
ai St -lames, and of A I •salon i. 

SeeiHid, those known as the bombs of the Judges, 
and the ao-cnlled Jew ah touih aliout a m.le north 
af the city. 

Tliird. tint known as the Tomlis of the Kings, 
shoot half a mile north of the Damascus Gate 

Of the llirw first -ninird tom' s the most southern 
9 known aa that of Zecbnriah. a |mptdar name 
which then la not den a shadow of tradition 
U» justify. It cons'sta of a squire sol d basement, 
measuring 1# fret 0 indies each wa\, and 2 > feet 
high to tlie top of the ci>mice. On each f.ice are 
four engage*! Ionic columns l«rtwceii ante, ami 
these are surmounted, not by nil Egyptian cornier, 
m b usually asserted, but by one of purely As- 


syrian trpe, snrh as is found at Klioraabnd 'wood- 
cut No. 4). As tbe Ionic or voluted order came 
also from Assyria, this ex- 
ample is in fact a more 
pure specimen of the Ionic 
order than any found in 
Europe, where it was always 
used by the Greeks with a 
quasi-Doric cornice. Not- 
withstanding this, in tlie 
form of the volutes — the 
egg-and-dart moulding be- 
neath, and every detail — No. 4.— Section ol Styl- 
it is so distinctly Roman oUite at Ktvonubod. 
that it is impossible to as- 
sume that it belongs to an e irlier age than that of 
their influence. 

Aliove tbe cornice is a pyramid rising at rather a 
sharp angle, and hewn like all the rest out of the 
solid rock- It may further U* remarked that only 
the outward face, or that fronting Jerusalem, is 
completely finished, the other three being only 
bio. ked out (De Smiley, ii. 30*1), n circumstance 
that would lead us to suspect that the works may 
have been interrupted by the fall of Jerusalem, or 
some such catastrophe, and this may |*o*.*ib|y also 
account for there being no sepulchre on its rear, if 
such l*e really the case. 

To call this building a tomb is evidently a mis- 
nomer, as it is absolutely solid — hewn out of the 
living rock by cutting a passage round it. It has 
no internal chambers, nor even the semblance of a 
doorway. From what is known of the explorations 
carried on by M. Kenan al*otit llyhlus, we should 
ex|«vt 1 1 i:it the tomb, properly so called, would l*e 
an excavation in the passage U’hind the monolith — 
hut none such has l-eeii found, proh.V Iv it was 
never looked for — and that this monolith i* the 
ste'i* or indicator of that fact. If it is so, it is very 
singul.tr, though very Jewish, that any one should 
take the trouble to carve cut such a monument 
without putting ail inscription or syiiil^! on it to 
mark it* destination or to tell in whose honor it 
was erected. 

The other, or so-called Tomb of Alwtalom. figured 
I in ml i p. IT. is souiewli.il larger, the Irim> l*eing 
wb»ut 21 feet squire in plan, and probably 21 or 24 
to the top ot tlie comice. Like the other, it is of 
the l{oinan I»mic order, surmounted by a cornice of 
I Ionic type; blit between the p Uirs and the cornice 
a ftiexr, unmistakably of the Ihnuati Doric onler, 
is intro lueed, so liomrin as to l*c in itself quite 
suHicietii to fix its rpo<h. It is by no means clear 
whether it had origin idly ii piruuidiral tup like iu 
ueiglils r. I he existence of a square I locking al>o\e 
the corn ce would lead us to suspect it had not; at 
all events, either at the time of its excavation or 
sulisequentii, this was removed, and the pivaent 
very peculiar Uniii.iltiuii erreted, raiding iU bright 
to over GO feet- At the time tliis w.ts dmic a 
chamber was excavated in the base, we must 
assume for sepulchral purposes. though how a l»ody 
cou'd l<e introduce! through (lie narrow I o'e above 
the cornlct is by no means cleir, nor. if insrrtcd, 
how diq»u«ed of iu the two very narrow loculi that 
exist 

Tbe gn-.it interest of this excavation la that im- 
mediately iu rear of tlie monolith we do find just 
such a ssqiiilcliral cairrii as we slnnild ei|*v|. It 
is called the bomb of .lehoshaphat, with nlsiut tliw 
same amount of discrimination as governed the 
nomenclature of the oilier*. out is now closed by 
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wkktd kin*, wax, according to the book of Citron- | This, with manv other eognale qnevtsona. 
kle* (2 < hr. xxviii. 27) “buried in the city, even he relegated for furtlwT inf«inua(io(i : for up tc Um 
in Jerusalem, and they brought him not into the present time we hate not Iwen able to ides t It *>« 
sepulchres of the kings of Israel.” The fact of single sepulchral exrat at on »)<»ut .ImiuVu *! ✓a 
these three List king* having Iwen idolaters, though can lw said with errt.iintr to l-d..i,g to • prvd 
one reformed, and their having all three l>een buried , nnterior to that of tl»r Mwmieis 7*. n -.e 
apparently in the citv, proves what importance the rectlv. to have been used for bar.al lwh.re Lue Lr.w 
Jews attached to the locality of the septilchre, but I of the Romans. 

also tends to show that burial within the city, or I The onlv important hypogrum wl.i.-h is w l V* 
the iuelmiire ot a dwelling, was not so repulsive to J.fewi-di in its arr mgrmcnU, and mo <**.».•-, , 
their feelings as is generally supposed It Ls just j I el-mg to an crier or to any eporh. is tn>t so ... 
povil.h* that the rock-cut septiMire under the west- , .as the Tom'.s of the Prophet* in the western <!• s 
eru wall of the present ( liurch of the Holy Sepul- j of the Mount of i dives. It has ever* am^-arv rr <4 
chre may Is* tlie remains of such a cemetery as that having originally l<cu a natural cavern im e» 1 , 
hi which the wicked kings were buried. I art, and with an external gallcrv some !*•> Sect u» 



t «T w ¥ m ♦» f rut 
No. 2. — Plan of the " Toot* of the Prophets.^ From Ds Sauky. 


extent, into which twenty sryen deep or .!« wish loculi 
open. Other clminU rs an I lomli have I wen com- 
iitetio d in oilier parts, and in tiie p.v*vige* tiiere are 
t)wce* a here many other gr.yyn «<. i<| have !*-n 
locati-d. ail uhicli w • > il. 1 tend to show that it had 
h“cn d.snsrd I etore o»ni,],l< ted, anil eonsopicntl v w »s 
very iin-Urn; hut \<r this as it may, it has no 
*r\ Inteetunl mould, i gs — no air**opl..»gi or shallow 
loculi, nothing to mdn*vte a (ore, gu origin, and 
may then-tore U* r« imlrnsl, if not an early, at 
least as the Hunt t-wnl.dlv Jewish of toe sepul- 
chral eicayat.oi.s in tins !■« al ty - cvetv other im- 
|s riant *r|> , lenral rxr.iv itnui I wing ad- rned y«i:li 
.•rchltii-tiir.il teat ups aid details Iwtri'ing Heist 
until *tak il’lv their t.frek or I »< >'n hi oiiglti, and 
flying the-r d *te coiiiti|neutl * as sul-*< <|u> nt t»» th it 
ot ti e Man* il«i«; or in other y»< rd*. like e»erv 
otl t-r detail o| prr-< 1 > < t •. 1 1 1 1 1 srelutu tore in hm- 
Salem, they U| -ng to the III* \«-'l* til it el'pssd 
flt'in the advent ul I’oinjs-y till the d«ili u<_ tioii ot 
the City l»y liliis 

Ut'i+n.t Jb-m tu 7o»»»J*. ■ — Resides the tondw aU»ye 
CUUiiM-rateii, tin nr ure around Jerusalem, ill the 


valleys of Hinnom snd Jehoahsphat, and cm tkw 
plateau to the iioith, a liuinlwr ol m, ,rv.» hr % 
eut srpii|elm*s, with iiiort «if lr*s ar< l in*, r o 
lation. sntli lent to ensl'le us to .-iw-nt t *: * e-s 
arc ail I»f nearly the same age. ami to *■* m > 
very toler.il h* Coi,||d«n<e th it tlie rj«» h I. mi. . 
they I*- long Iiillst !>c Iclsnii the u !r •• -.(•>« »* 
lo-invn influence and the de«tr n< t i. •*. of i. » . •• ' • 

| , tils. lie j-r--*l of t his ••• l* 1 Is e •* l* it • • 
I ot that . like ey er - 1 i - , -g des • 1 1 * r* ;s » rr» *. v 

,d«le al •'•in'e of mi. r> t ->ns a , < h rai le •• 
to Is* llitegr d I he r\eo l ..os it, I » \ , o • 

1 limioin with I iml, Dim i j. turns are <*• ■ mr >• - 
m-Hlern, the u.vi ptams i e ng «J. -4 • r. 

|s-rt and ot »‘ieli a naiunr as to m* vr it rnrvr s 
douhtlul whether the cnvmls-rs v»*re •* . r^. »« 

all, nn*l Hot rati cr the i|w«li-,gs ut iSftct a «. 
origin dly inteu.l.sl to t# nse«l tw ll. % , ». * •mm 

I hesi*. Ilovv e \ . r are I pit lier llir lost I • « • . t — • 

the most ar» h tn 1 1 ral — tn 'r»il i .. ,r i . -w * i m 

1 y dh-y ar>* *<i r« m u k il-le as t,,« we ii ; .*# t »* * 

* t lei jii't etui -*ei »ied. I he IimaI !•,••• i* s 1 *s l m 

in tne \ al.< ; u! Ilmnoin is thsi at ws aw tsi 
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Retreat place of the Apostles.” It is an unfinished 
•xcavatou of extremely late date, and many of tiie 
sthers U*>k much more like the dwellings for the 
firing than tl»e resting -places of the dead. 

In the village of Silo.un there is a monolithic cell 
sf singularly Egyptian aspect, which De Sail lev 
( Voyif/t <v*i ur </e l’t X trr .1 for/«% ii. 30f{) assumes 
to t« a chapel of Solomon's Egyptian wife. It is 
proh&ldy of very much more modem date, and is 
more Amyrian than Egyptian in character; but as 
he in proUl ly quite correct in stating that it is not 
sepulchral, it i* only necessary to mention it here 
in order that it may not he ronfnunded with those 
that are so. It is the im re worthy of remark as 
one of the great difficult es of the subject arises 
from travellers too read E assuming that every 
cutting in the rock must b* sepulchral It may 
!«• so in Egypt, hut it certainly was not ho at 
« irene or Petra, where many of the excavations 



ho 3 - railed " Tomb of Zecbartah ” 


Wrrr nuiri k'!i|iln ul lli"lt (Si i. niiimisiiiiKfiiU, aim 

it certvinly was not niiivrmill x the case at .Jem- 
saleoi, though our in'ormatioii is frequently too 
•cants to en d le us always to discriminate exactly 
to wtiirh rli%s the cutting in the rock may belong. 

T)»e |rn'-'|«al remuning architectural s pu!c!ms 
om 1** divided info three groups. 

Hnt, tho«e existing in the V illey of Jchoshaphat, 
sod known |>o|>ul:irlv as the Toml* of Zechariah, 
of St •• ones, and of Aiwa lorn. 

Serond, tli-we known a* the bombs of thc.Illdg'w, 


•Jlian tj |>e, such as is found at Klmrsa' id (wood- 
cut No. 4). As the Ionic or fsltrtMi order 
also from Assyria, this ex- 
ample is in fact a more 
pure specimen of the Ionic 
order than any found in 
Eurojie, where it was always 
used by the Greeks with a 
quasi-L)oric cornice. Not- 
withstanding this, in the 
form of the volutes — the 
egg-and-dart moulding be- 
neath, and every detail — So. 4 — Section of SHyl. 
it is so distinctly Homan oUite at KliomabaiL 
that it is impossible to as- 
sume that it belougs to in iirUn go Una that of 
their influence. 

re the oomice is a pyramid rising at rather a 
ingle, and hewn Uke ill the rest out of the 

solid rock. It nmj farthei be irked that only 

tin- outward faoe, <<r that Ihmting Jenwalem, b 
completely finished, the other three being • »nly 
blocked out ilh* Suulcj.il. 303), a circumstance 
that would lead us to ■ taped that the works may 
have been interrupted by the Call of Jerusalem, or 
•'"Uic Mich catastrophe, and tlii- nuv possibly also 
account for there being no sepulchre on its rear, if 
such lie really the case. 

lo call this buiMing a tomb i* evidently a mis- 

the 

living rock by euttlng a ] i it. It has 

i o inti mid ehanibi rs, noi even the seuihhuM f u 

rwsy. From what is knuwu of the explorations 

eirricl cm by M Km m about llxlln- , uld 
that the tomb, properly so called, would be 
m • xca ration in tlie passage behind the monolith — 
but none such lias been found, protmhly it w:u 
never looked for— and that ibis monolith i- the 
itor of that fact. If it is so, it b \ery 
•ingubr, thou should 

Mich a monument 
in Inscription or sy miiol <.n it to 
mai k its di situation oi to tell in " boat honor it 
was erected. 

The other, or so-called Totnbof Alstihtn, fi:ured 
in vol i p. 17. is somewhat larger, tlie base bring 
sIniiii 21 feet square in plan, ami probably 23 oi 24 
to the top of tlie cornice. Like the other, it b of 

Ido....... b»l.»c ........ -Ul moiinUsl by .1 vvimir of 

loi ic tyjie; but IhMwccii the pllirs and the cornice 
a liic/e, unmistakably of the Homan Doric order, 
is intro I need, so Homan ns to U* in itself quite 
HMtiiciciit to fix its epiM h. It is b\ no iiumih dear 
whether it had oi igin.xll > u pxr.imi lied top like its 
neighlx r. I lie existence of n wpiarv I locking aliove 
the corn.ee would lead in to suqicct it bid not; al 
all events, c. titer nt the time nt its excavation or 
subsequent! x, this was reunited, and the present 
very jms ul ar tenni .at on ended, raising its height 



and tiie nr. lied .lew s!i tomb about a mile north 
sf the r*t x . 

Tli > r> I . fh«t known as the Tomlts of the Kings, 
•boot h df a mile tortli of the Damascus Gate 

Of tlo* t .irr»* first -n. titled tout' s the most Moutlnru 
■ Inx-wit as that of Zoch iriah. a |M>pulur name 
which there i« not even a shadow of tradition 
U>ju»rtfv. It cons st* of arpitre sol d basement, 
measuring 18 ficct (1 indies each wax, and *2 I feet 
high U» tbe top of the cornice. On cncli face are 
(*ir engaged Ionic robimns Iwtween auUe. and 
their are surmounted, i*ot by an Egyptian cqfnicc, 
aa b usually aaarrted, but by one of purely As> 


to over Gd fw*t. At the time tins w.»s done a 
I chaml er was excavated in the lav, «r must 
| iwuiiic for im pulcliral piirfiose*, though bow it l«ody 
|iou'd U» introduc'd through tlie n.inow I or above 
the cornice it by no means elc»r. nor. if inserted, 
how di-jiosed of in the two very narrow loculi that 
; exist 

| The great interest of this excavation it t hat im- 
mediately in rear of the monolith we do find just 
such a sepulchral cavern at wr should eX|Mvt. It 
it called the lomh of -Irhoslnipliai, with nlsMil the 
tame amount of ditcriinination at governed the 
uomenebtura of the others, out b now closad bf 
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f * »* two »P* • s ; and li :* lit* 

at I. :<*' IMIlst hltr lo*fi VI'... '.'lit t<* »'<*• nru l 
li* n ' f the ».*- .1.. lit Ii til It w,* Lilt tf-l || 
ml li" till! 1 1 If tw*. jr M| . f ,.| „• 1 J. ,*i »• 1 1 it 
it should hut U* tli* I. t quit.- . U*. ir what that age 


r-f ^ST 


r, y*nn- 




I 

I 

. 

"Ill w I 1 1| lit I* It* I i . . i _ *«. 

j 

ijir .ilsiljt tl.rw t • * 1 1 • s I »s|mrihg f»|«T al li*c~ tMI 

y t 

euuiitentrd «l «.\i* i* tli.U ktv-wii a« tl** fwiMUal 

. 

. 

ilni . 1 1 v . I #■* ill**- tl 'll lii * l* •j.|>.n-*| I • t-S 

i h«rphu«. wlm Ill ih** rdiing tl* th.nl ••ill n«*» 

i 

I 

nl tl *« i.'Miiii, called that of St. 1 thru ritnulrd till it ran** **f*t**-*.lc ll»f '!■ i -i 

James, ia « tinted Is-twot-o tin* other two, an«l is i I of llrl.-ni. It linn ritn. .*1 : to 

of a \ety different charictrr. It cou«.»ta v**** I'luii a great length till it |*a««rd l*» t..«* S,. *aai 

I 


m PWrwttl. In hU pul»lish««J Plan of Jerusalem. *.ll« It.i.lin l« nii«?aW«*n W.-.l^-u* N*. 1 k« Uim Ife 

a »».*«-• >p.*M a ua rtiMiitwr wIlli shallow Im u.i, l ut as l''*n, l*ut iim'.I as a T •„•*« .* r^’.itr l!»*u m rvpwawsHl 
hula au«. arnlUiM ulojr aunt tills, It is proP.tiv Uie ii>» t:» nut In Ij> u( t.wr taw 
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ibe rubbish and stones thrown bj the piotit at the of a rrrandah with two Doric piQara in antk. winch 
Tomb of the undutiful Son, and consequently its may be characterized as tc-louging to a \rn kale 
internal arrangements are unknown : but externally (i reek order rather than a L'om.ui nan.j^e fW> 
it ia crowned by a |»edimcnt of considerable lienutv, bind this screen are aeieral apartment*. is 

and ill the same identical stxlc as that of the Tombs another locality we might l< justified ir. rrdhng s 
of the Judge*, ment ionrd flirt her on — showing that rock-cut mona*ler\ nppo>oriafed to u-.-il- 1 l t nr. 

I* '< .. 1 -ut in .1* i.vt 1 * s 

iHi-t-sunry to paii** I f!* n* ajqihiii^ air. 1 *b-«aj. 
oat inti. In the r* ir • ! I i- - 

t 

i- r t I <■ p- • • % 

4 

j part of the escalation. 

II * - 1 1 ' | - j • ' i ■ '* i i- 1 1 * T* ’ * 

.1 ml ”*.*!« is **i *• *■• t ' * • • i-t r- .r. * I. 1 * . ; • *- 

r 

r 

», 

ai.*l t*i «. ij.;.. ft 1 1 • t 

1 •*'* r fluoli u .tl. t ••• ijr* - ' . : •! • t. •• « I* 

ijnentlv, <v. < — • i . ! i ; 1 1 i . J«-w >h that it n ij '. <■ f 

t 


town, and iu architectural character, 
as lefore state*!, is identical with (list 
<*f Jehodiaph.it. and Ins nothing dm 
It might of rmir*** Is* ditfirult to |m*i 
know *» little of wVat Jewish arvhitrei 
l*ut we do know tn.it l!ie |«*dimf 
tiullv a tircck inxei.tion than any < 
architecture, an.l was intr*dnred 
oiuly to the a*je of the * xpsehda*, 
form not till l**ng afterwar*ls. ai 


% 

• - : i. 

P 

ure rewilf *w 


r 

• 1. i • * * '<• - i- 

r 
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a*je when the lie* a 
s-doni bad Iccusuc I 
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Caverns of the King*,” etc. We here thus first answering its purpose. 'Hi is also is characteristfe 
the Tower IVphiiius, the site of which is very of its age, as we know from Pausanias that the 
tolerably ascertained on the ridge nliove the Pool structural marble monument of Queen Helena of 
BirLct M 'uiiU i ; then the Monument of Helena, Adialiene was remarkable for a similar piece of mis- 
and then at some distance eastward these Royal placed ingenuity. Within, the tomb consists of a 
Caverns. vestibule or entrance-hall alout 21) feet square, from 

They are twice again mentioned under the title which three other square n|mrtments o|km». each 
of 'H pJtiov fAvrifitioty. First, when Titus, ap- surrounded by deep loculi. These again posses* a 
preaching from the north, ordered the ground to |)eculiarity not known in any other tomb al#>ut 
I* cleared from Scopus — which is tolerably well .lerusalem, of having a square apart incut either 
known — up to those Monuments of Herod ( B . J. ) lteyond the head of the loculus or on one side: xs, 
v. 3, § 2); and lastly in the description of the cir- 1 for instance (wood-cut No 9), A A have their inner 
eutnvaJLitn.il (ti. J. v. 12, § 2), where they are chandlers a' a' within, but B ami n, at n' n', on 
mentioned after passing the .Monument of Ananus j one side. What the purpose of these was it is dif- 
and Pompey's Camp, evidently on the ridge where ficnlt to guess, but at all events it was not Jewish. 
IVphinus afterwards stood, and on the north of Hut perhaps the most remarkable peculiarity of 
the city. the hvpogetim is the sarcophagus cbamlar n, in 

These three passages refer so evidently to one which two sarcophagi were found, one of which was 
and tire ►ame place, that iio one would probably brought home by |)e Smiley, and is now in the 
e»er ha\e doubted — especially when taken in con- tauvre. It is or course quite natural that a Roman 
junction with the architecture — but that those ! king who was buried with such Roman pomp should 
eaienis were the toiulis of Herod and his famil* . j have adopted the Roman mode of sepulture: and 
were it not for a curious contradiction of himself j if this and that of St. James are the only sarcophagi 


in the works of Josephus, which has led to consid- 
a*.ible couf ihioii. Herod died at Jericho, and the 
mo4 probit le account ( Anl . xvii. 8 , § 3) would lead 
as to sup|»o!ie (it is not so stated) that his lady 
•ms brought to Jerusalem, where the funeral pro- 
cession was formed on a scale and with a inagmli- 
eeiioe which would have Ivon impossible at such a 
Jericho without king previous preparation : 
and it then goes on to say, “and so they went 
ttiii/i i to ( the] Herod. um, for there, by bis 
own rouiiniiiil. lie was to lie htiritd ” — eight stadia, 
or oi e mde, U iug the exact distance U*tween the 
ro" si jmI nr mi I these tombs. 

T>e other account ( ti J . i. 33, § D) refloats the 
d-ti U <*f the j r«*e*»ion, aiul nearly in the same 
wads, I ut siil st itutes 2 JO Ibr 8 , which has led to 
t-.e brief that lie was buried at JrUt i'uvritlit . 
w.ere be bad erected a pi Lice GO stadia south of 
Jcrusak in. ai d 1 TO lr<<m Jericho, liven then the 
pr< <•«•*<« i<>ii must have pis-ed through Jerusalem. 
»i..J th.s hardly would have lieen the case without 



chambers at Jerusalem, this alone should settle the 
controversy; and nil certainly tends (o make it 


t* leing mentioned; but the great difficulty is tint No. 8. — Ki.-adu of lb r-ifs Toniim, from a Photograph, 
there is no bint ant where else of Herod's intention 

to I e buried there, and the most extieme impruh- nv»re and more piohai.le that this was re dly the 
a i: t» that be Kbould w sh to be interred so far sepulchre ol Herod. 

fr hi the city where all bis predecessors were laid. If the sarcophagus now in the Ia>u>n», which 
Ib-agii it would be uiqiardoiinhle to al.er the text nine (rum this chamber, is that of Hero t, it is the 
In onieT to meet any particular view, st.il when an < in«wst practic'd illustration that lias yet come to 
•utlmr nukes two statements in direct contrail ic- j light of a theory which has recently Usui forcing 
tin tiie our to the other, it is allow :* 1 le to choose | itself on the attention of antiquarians. According 
t‘»e no*! confoninble with pmhnhil tv; and this, . to this new \iew, it is not necessary that turmtnre, 
added to hit assert. on that Herod's ' 1 'oinbs were in or articles which can lie consnierid as such wui 
i i* neighU rhood, seems to settle the question. »i/ir ty$ tollow the style of the architecture ol the 
The arvlnt -• ture (wo<d*cut No. 81 exhibits the day. They must hate done so alw »\s in ivg\pt, in 
•uue ill-under stood Roman Uoric arrangements ns (irrece, or ill the Middle Ages; but might lent 
are found in nil thr«e tombs, mixed with bunches deviated fiom it at Rome, ami mav proluhl* have 
•J cnjws, whu b fir«t appear on MaccaUwii co ns. done so at Jerusalem, amoag a |s*o|.ie who Ind no 
•»»•! b-ige winch is local and jieciiliir, and, so far art of their own, as was tin* ctv w.Lh the Jews, 
as anyth. ng is known else w line, might l*e of any The di-cord in fa t may not have l«een more oflen- 
•ge Its connection, however, with that of the site to them thin the \j lbs f Jnatnr/e fniiniure it 
1 *»•: . I*s of Jeho«lia|ihat and tlieJulges fixes it to to us, with which we adorn mu ( 1 isdeal and ( iotliie 
th* sa.i.e rp<h. Imildings with such i ooi,o|». l.te impiitidtv. If 

I .<r ci. (ranee doorway of this tomb is l<c!uw the j tins is so, the s itcuph.igus um hate Uvii in ide for 
Inri id the ground, mul ixmcruled, a* far as any . Herod. If this h t pit beds is not tenable. it may 
Iking can l« an d to lie so which is so architectural!! Ulong to any age tuun tiic ti lie of the M itvilwea 
•dented; and it ia mnarkahle as the only instance .to that of Jiislanan, most probably the latter, for 
ti this qtiaai-conceulmenl at Jerusalem. It I* closed | it certainly is not Roman, and Ins no connection 
a «er% n»r»o«i* aid elaUmte c*mtrivance of a witli the architecture of tnew tomls. 


rs 4 iu^ atone, often dcscriinl, but very clumsily 1 He this m it may, Vlicrv trvius no reasou faf 
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AwiMing I .tit that all the architectural tomha of 
'!*ra«'leni belong to the age of the Konuuis, like 
evert tiling that ha* yet leen found either at Petra, 
llaallire. Palmyra, or Damascus, or even among the 
etone cities of tiie llaunui. Throughout Syria, in 


tact, there it no important architectural eurr^tr 
which ia anterior to their day: and ail the «e«v 
mens which can he called Classical aw «t ror^tr 
marked with the impreas of the pern far farina cf 
Homan art. 



No. y. — Plan of Tombs ol Herod. From Uv Sauicy. 


Tomb of i/'ltm of Ant ue. — There was one 
jther ten famous tomb at Jerusalem, which can- 
not It* |uss«*d ote-r in alienee. though not one te*- 
tige of it exist* — for the simple reason that though 
Quel'll llehl.a of All lai flic tt;iA Colitetied to till* 
Jewish faith, die* hail luil no fully adojitod Jewish 
feelings as to think it necessary she diotdd he 
bin u*. I iimler ground. On tiie contrary, we are 
tohl th.it ••she with her brother were buried in the 
pyramids which she had ordered to lie constructed 
at a distance of three stwlia from Jerusalem ” (Ant. 
sx. -1. § 1). Mils is confirmed by Pausanias (tiii. 
10*. who, iiesides nentioiiing the marble door of 
vert ajsMrijibal mechanism wlmli closed its cn- 
tnin«*r. *|s*aks of it as a Td<J>of in tiie same sense 
in which lie understands tin* mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus to hate U-en a structured tomb, which 
he could not hate done if this were a cate, as some 
hate »ii|i|s>s«sl. 

The *|»i itiratii>n of tiie lorantv it Josephus is so 
minute that we hate no difficulty ill ascertaining 
W lie 1 rtl suits the monument st«me|. It was situated 
Otit»i<ie the third w ill. 1 !«• ir a gate Utwecn the 
Tmtrr l‘s* pl.uius ai d the I »‘ofd ( items ( //. J. v. 
2*2. -uni t. 4, $2). lbe*e last are |s*rtcsllt known, 
and the tower wdh t*rt toleru le approximate cer- 
tain ( t . l r it was pi o ed oil tiie high -st |n> lit of the 
ridge i.twevn the l». Slow in which the Ifirket Ma- 
nn 1 1 1 1 * s|l 11 iled and the up|M*r t a I let of the Kedron ; 
thet were em scspirntly eitl t-r ex.ntlt where marked 
on ti.e pi hi in ml ii. p. Id 12, or it may be a little 
Wore to thr eastward 

The* nm .lined sufficiently entire in the 4th ern- 
turt to form a conspicuous object ill tiie 1 mdsrapr, 
to Is- mentioned ht I aisrliius. uud to Is* remarked 
|»T tho»e wito see * mi 1 panics! Sta. Paula 1 Kusrh. ii. 
12: Huron. i'auir) 011 lier journey to 

Jcruaairiu. 


'Miere is no difficulty in forming a t<de*V h 
tinct idea of what the apjietnn.ee of ti..* r>- ^-k 
able inonmiiont must hate l>een, if »r r » 

the words descript it e of it in tl* tun • a » 
who hate mentioned it with the o- t r*- 
inoiiuineuts in the Valles of dr', j *.r I' 
tve pl.ti-e together in a row thr-*e ».e » n 
incuts as the Tomfi of Zechariih. if rvher ?» 
such, with the tnotimiH-nt of Alxud .m l«-t«sew 
them, we ha\e such art edifice as will a to 
the Pyramid of Josephus, the T»|4»w «.4 
nias, tlic* Ntclc s of l.usebius, or t!»e Msuw-*- * 

Jerome. Hut it need hard I* \<e added t v»; i~4 
one of llic*se expressions ap, 1 to an ur •ier-g-* . 4 
excat at ion. According to this tirw d t‘# 1 : s 
ter, the entrance would l< under tl»e < Vt tr*. « 
pus, which would thus form tiie ante e<« «u t„ •'* 

I two lateral pyramids, in one of which Ibi/.a 
I self re|«ised, and in the other the rmu.ia erf -wr 
! brother. 

[ Since the destruction of the cits by Tit.*w. r*TW 
, of the natite inhabit silts of Jerusalem Sits* '■**-. a 
a jHisition to inib.lge 111 much wj « b 1 r»J n ».,- : 

1 ccnee, or |ierbi|»s l.wl am t.»*te ?• «r tins cl»*» • ^ 

' |d.»t ; and wr in c«>t srsjdri re M 1 .«! iki n<a <••*: w 
jNegea, and n«* structure! n.. ioiu*uts t: »t 
attention in mmlini times. I hr l- rt 

still cbng to thnr .site in it crnietrnes ir.tr \ * »« 
of Jehirsliaphat with a ten v. ft sit g- l.ri, , k *-. 
teristlC of the F^ast I he oolt cb* f r»». r g 
that the erection of the \\ all »»f Agr .« w *1 

I now form* the rwstrm l«mi»dcrt *4 t r He-vt. 
Ann. has juisImsI the cemetery further l.'te t ta* 
Kedron. or at least cut off ti e up;rr »t..‘ r. e» 
|»nrt of it. And the contract,**. <4 t:» on cw 
the IH>rth has enabled tiie tou.l-s to fmfk 
I nearer tlte hunts of the nKslem town tt-*.a wwa 
I Um caae in tiie days when Herod Uw bmi mi 
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UtieM of Adiabene were buried “ on the tides of 
the north.'* 

The onlj remarkable exception to this assertion 
b tliat splendid Mausoleum which Constantine 
erected over what be believed to be the tomb of 
Christ, and which still exisU at Jerusalem, known 
to Moslems as the Dome of the Hock ; to Chrlstiaus 
as tin? Mosque of Omar. 

The arguments for its authenticity have already 
been sufficiently insisted upon in the article Jk»u- 
salem, in the second volume, and its general form 
and position shown in the wood- cut, p. 1316. It 
wiU not, therefore, be uecessary to go over this 
ground again. Externally its appearance was very 
much altered by the repairs of Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent, when the city had returned to the posses- 
sion of the Moslems after the retreat of the Cru- 
saders, and it has consequently lost much of its 
original Byzantine character; but internally it re- 
mains much as it was left by its founder; and is 
now — with the exception of a few Indian tombs 
— the most magnificent sepulchral monument in 
Asia, and is, as it ought to be, the most splendid 
Christian sepulchre iu the world. a J. F. 

• Ou this subject one may see also Onlnance 
Surrey of Jei'U 4 >iUm y pp. 61-70 (l^ond. I860); 
fi* m, tins <f Tombs in Palestine , by Captain C. W. 
Wilson, in Quarterly Statement t f the Palestine 
tejJor. Fuml^ accompanied by drawings (Ixmd. 
l&i'J); Tolder, DenkUdtter aut Jerut, pp. 608- 
630, and DritU WanUruny nnck PaiasLiwt , pp. 
344-352; -Vpp, Jerusalem u, dag heiL Land, i. 
217 tT.; ltev. George Williams, Holy CV/y, mors es- 
pecially in regard to tombs in and around Jerusa- 
lem, in. 128 if.; and iu this Dictionary , Jkuuua- 
un, ancient and modern. U. 

TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. The 
unity of the human nice is most clearly implied, if 
not positively asserted, in the Mosaic writings. The 
general declaration, “ So God created man in his 
»u image, .... male and female created He 
thrin " (t>en. i. 27), is limited as to the mode in 
which the act was carried out, by the sulacquent 
narrative of Lite creation of the protoplast Adam, 
who stood alone 011 the earth amidst the beasts of 
the field, until it pleased Jehovah to create “ an 
bdp-meet for him " out of the very substance of 
his body (t»eti. ii. 22). From this original pair 
sprang the whole antediluvian population of the 
world. and hence the autlior of the book of Genesis 
conceived the unity of the human race to be of the 
moat rigid nature — not simply a generic unity, nor 
again simply a specific unity (for unity of species 
may not be inconsistent with a plurality of original 
centres), but a specific (sued upon a numerical 
amtr, the species being nothing else than the en- 
Iwgesucnt of the individual. Such appears to be 


a * The author of this article has Introduced Into 
it two point* of a tevorite theory which Is original 
with huw, namely, that the Doom of the Rock, or the 
Moaqwe of Omar, aod Constantine's Church of the 
Holy Srpairhfware Identical ; and that Mount Moriah, 
ec the lUstern Hill, aod Mount Zion, are Identical : 
and, coo urn Oy, that the royal sepulchre* of Judah 
wee ftocnr <*here within the present llaram Area. The 
groood* of utter dissent from these views have been 
gfevs by the writer of this iu the article Jmusalui, 
* IV. p. 1390 ff, Awrar ed- The assertion above, 
which has no historical support, that <r tba Wall of 
tgrippa now for ms the eastern boundary of the tie- 
an Aren,'* coo tree ting the aoctent cemetery, Is 4ie- 
yrweed by Capt. Warren's sxplonuious, who Aods do 
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the natural meaning of the first chapters of Gone- 
sit, when taken by themselves — much more so 
when read under the reflected light of the New 
Testament; for not only do we meet with refer- 
ences to the historical fact of such an origin of the 
human race — t. y. in St. Paul's declaration that 
God t( hath made of one blood every nation of men 
to dwell on ail the face of the earth '* h (Acts xviL 
26) — but the same is evidently implied in the nu- 
merous passages which represent Jesus Christ as the 
counterpart of Adam in regard to the universality 
of his connection with the human race. Attempts 
have indeed been made to show that the idea of a 
plurality of origiual pairs is not inconsistent with 
the Mosaic writings; but there is a wide distinction 
between a view not inconsistent with, and a view 
i drawn from, the words of the author : the latter is 
I founded upon the facts lie relates, ns well as his 
mode of relating them; the former takes advantage 
of the weaknesses arising out of a concise or un- 
methodical sty le of composition. F.ven if such a 
view could be sustiined in reference to the narra- 
tive of the original creation of man, it must inevi- 
tably fail in reference to the history of the nqiopu- 
lation of the world in the postdiluvian age; for 
whatever objections may be made to the historical 
accuracy of the history of the Hood, it is at all 
events clear that the historian believed hi the uui* 
venal destruction of the human race with the ex- 
ception of Noah and his family, and consequently 
that the unity of the human race was once more 
reduced to one of a numerical character. To Noah 
the historian traces up the whole postdiluvian pop- 
ulation of the world : “ These are the three sous of 
Noah : and of them was tiie whole earth overspread '* 
(Gen. ix. 18). 

Unity of language is assumed by the sacred histo- 
rian apparently as a corollary of the unity of race. 
No explanation is given ol the origin ol sjieecli, but 
its exercise is evidently regarded as coeval with the 
creatiou of man. No support can le obtained in 
behalf of any theory on this subject from the first 
recorded instance of its exercise (“ Adam gave 
names to all cattle") for the simple reason that 
this notice is introductory to what follows: “but 
for Adam there was not found an help- meet tor 
him " (Gen. ii. 20). It was not so much the inten- 
tion of the writer to state the fact of man's power of 
speech, as the fact of the inferiority of all other ani- 
mals to him, and the consequent necessity for the 
creation of woman. The proof of that interiority is 
indeed most appropriately made to consist in tbs 
authoritative assignment of names, imply ing an act 
of reflection on tlieir several natures nud c.ijMoitieo, 
and a recognition of the offices which they were «le- 
signed to till in the economy of the world. The 
exercise of speech is thus most hnppdy connected 

substructions In Jerusalem more ancient ami massive 
than portions of the ICastern Wall, lasers of which 
remain is sum. 

The Quarter!? Statement No ▼. of the Pal Rxpl. 
Komi (pp. 245-251) contains an areouot. by Dr Cb. 
Saadrveskl, of the ruck -tomb* of et-M-ti?rh. a vllUgs 
near Lydda, and bis reasons for identif. In* t its site 
with Modln, and thaws tomb*, known a* k*‘> <r #/• V<a» 
At</, with the Macral<mtn mausoleum. T.ie su**e*> 
tion appears quite plausible. [Mot»t>, Ui itf-U j 

a \r 

* The force of the Apostle s statement is loads, 
qoately given la the A. V , which give* n for re 
dwell ” es the result, instead of Uw direct otyect ol 
the prioeieai verb. 
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with tli* exercise of reflection, nr.d the relationship 
between the inner act of the mind (\6yoi fr8td$«- 
roy) and the outward expression (A^ot wpofopt- 
acds ) is full) recognized. Jqieeeh Leins; thus in lie- 
rent iu man as a reflecting I cing, was regarded as 
handed down from lather to son by the same process 
of imitation by which it is still |**rprtuatfd. What- 
ever divergences may have arisi*n in the antedilu- 
vian jieriod, no notice is taken of them, inasmuch 
aatheir efleeb* were obliterated hv the iiinvental catas- 
tro|ihe of the Hood. The original unity of speech 
was restored in Noah, and would naturally he re- 
tained by his descendants as kmc ** they were held 
together by social and local l*md*. Accordingly 
we are informed that f«»r some time ** the whole 
earth was of one lip sud the same words ” (<ien xi. 
1), i. e. loth the vocal sounds and the vocables 
were identical — an exhaustive, hut not. as iu the 
A. V’., a (autologous description of complete unity. 
Disturbing causes were. Imwever, early at work to 
dissolve this twofold union of community and sfiecch 
The human family ** endea\ored to check the ten- 
dency to separation by the e*tal lidiment of a great 
central edifice, and a city which should sene as the 
mctrojNdis of the whole world. They attempted to 
carry out this project in the wide plain of Baby 
Ionia, a Itrcal.ty admiral ly suited to sucii an ol ject 
from the |diysicnl and gci»gr iph'cal jsruliarities of 
the country. The project was defeated by the in- 
terposition of .iehovah, who <letermined to “ con- 
found their la non so that they might not under- 
stand one another's *|wech.’* Contemporaneously 
with, and jwrhap* ns the result of, this confusion 
of tongues, the jss ple were scattered abroad from 
thence ujn»ii tin? lace of all the earth, and the 
memory of the great event was presen ed iu the 
Dame llal-el ( * confusion ). The ruin* of the tower 
are identified by M. t)p|rrt, Uw highest authority 
on Ik»i*y Ionian antiquities. with tie LiHincnt ol 
Uie great mound ol titrt- Xum b/, the ancient Bor- 
•ipjta. h 

I wo [mint* demand our attention in reference to 
this narrative, namely, the degree to which tlie con- 
fuse 'it of tongues may Is* Mip|m*ed to lia\e extended, 
and t Ik* ci turns i ion let ween die confusion of tongues 
ami (lie dnqsrron of natiomi. (1 ) It is unneces- 
sary to xvsuioc that the judgment inflicted on the 
builder* ot Rds l amounted to a loss, or otii a sus- 
pension, of ailu iditc »p*teh. I he drsired ohject 
would le ispi ulv atiaiMsI hv a miraculous torv- 
•taliiM-iit o| tl*«wr di Its ti. a| tlif’t-M i i«s t*f language 
wlii< J i afe coii*t.mlly in pn«crs* ol |*roductiuti, hut 
whic!t, m dcr ordinary eiiciiiintanrt-*, require time 
ami v.a.ala i * tif plate ,md I .d its to reach such a 
[mint of maturity that |*>.ple are uuahle to under, 
stand one ai oil.t r’* sjsseh. The tit ment* ol the 
oik* migii.d Img . igc ma\ line nn allied, hut so 
di*gi.i«ed l y \ ,n tai ons ot pronMi ci itioii. and by the 
inir*<loct .on < f i.tw coiuhinai tot *, as to !<• practi- 
cdly < ; 1 ft , ittsl. H*ch seel i« in ot i he human fam- 
ily in u have S|<* k' li a tougre i:i,ii feliign le to the 
mitAin.'er, am! yet cont aiumg a substratum which 
was common to *11. < ’ur own cx|s*i icncc sufliccs 

to *l>mt IroW con pit tth cxcii < U.hivtieal ihfliTeuce* 
rpiulvr *ti mgt rs III mtt 1 1 1 1 1 Ir lo oih* ni oilier; and 
it »r fmllar take info cous dention the diflrreiires 


• Ttie po jnrt lisa been restiicffsl by r« risln critics 
to the llain i lr* , or, nt *11 rsenf-, lo * im*re section of 

th« h unvan race. This ami r»n< us other questions 
arum* out of the narrwtlr* arw Jis nossl by Vitrlngw 
In hfc* OS *»rr. Smrr 1. 1. ||2 8;6. ||N Although 

Iks w trte Uoo sbovs iwtkwl is not lm» >«k tUh.e with 
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of habits and association*, of which diaiertural .ft' 
fereners are the exponents, we shall have do c _ 
culty iu accounting for the result dromied Mo* 
sacred historian. (2.) I he conflux*! of tor.g’an 
and the dispersion of nations are spc4.ni of ,r. the 
Bible as coiiteni|>ornneous events. **>oti# ! 
scattered them abroad " is stated is tl** m- * t ■ * 
of the Divine counsel, “ l*t us cot. I* oi/d tl^ir j. - 
guage.” 'Hie divergence of the vai* u* \m •»* 
into distinct tril«es and nations ran |mru*n w * 
t he divergence of speech into d>aiecta and U g*. 
and thus the 10th chapter of (jeifeds u • 

historical sequence to the events reof* 1 ^; a* th» 
1 lth chapter. Both passages must le ijw n.. 
consideration in any disqms.tion on t.«* ... 

tunes of the human race. We pro|*nr ^ ** t. 
inquire, in the first place, bv«w Ur i»..ct. r^- 
m*h relies into tlie phenomena of langui.e -e i 
idea that tliere was once a tm esim -• u r » . . » 
earth was of one sjeech and Ui gu-ge. ’ a. o. r 
the second place, whether tha rtl.M.^ci 
exhibited in tlie Mosaic table accord witti t*< ei^ 
denoe luniished by history and bi gnagv, l»t>» » 
regard to the special fact* reconled n it. mh! u 
general Scriptural view of a historical cr r* 
pm|ierly a gentdic unity of tlie liun-au r vr. H 
questions, though indr|irndeiii, yet nerose s re- 
flexive influence on c.uli otlot * mnltu L t tv of 
speech does not necessarily invuhr m .tv i* rw. 
nor yet r ice rr/xi; l ut ench eidunor* tltc |Ms 
bility of tlie other, and therein re tl^ *rg • *-i r* 
derived from language, phy*n h gy . *i-J t ,*r ry 
may ultimately furnish a ci n ibi.'r an *>• 
prolmhilityr which will fall but little lek w 
stration. 

(A.) Tlie advocate of the hist or «l in.ty j/ 
guage has to encounter two .1 oj^.« t 

arguments: one arising out of tne »1 (’mutt, t;* 
other out of the rrsenibhmcrs of eiis mg lug a.e*. 
On tiie one iiand, it u nr*_cil ti ai tir 
are of so decisive and Sfwcihi* a cb»r nirr as t.. 
the |io«Mil>ility of a common tngn wo. it .1 
t he question ; on tlie other laid ihit li < rr«rw» 
blance* do not uecessitalr tlie tiieory of a t »* r.rW 
unity, l*ut may l>e satislactonlv ao^Kit im be tm 
|«y chologiral principles. It will le . ur t J t» 
discuss tlie amount, the value, at <1 tie pv. i m 
origin of the vrahrlies exlul itrti bv in vs i* 

a view to meet the first ebss ot oljrt-i t l—* 
before proceeding to tliis, we will n.asc a irw r» 
marks on tlie second rl.is*, ina,n o> b m i ewr. / 
esta)disht<l. would nullity any cm tlu**, u t. ,i u 
le drawn from the other. 

A |*' i hoh-gical unity b not neertwar.lt n-r*^ 
to a giiitilic unity. It b perlrcily • t sit 

theoiist to combine the two by twin, .i g t .1 ' ;e 
language at the one promphu w « 1. i r-. .* 
stncily jwych'dtegiral principles. 1 ut. fti »ir ■ wr 
hand, a psychological unity the* t « K uirtt.'i.f a 
gcntihc unity. It iw-rn.its of ll.r t »*• n a •> 
rahty of pndopl.isu. wb<> m .'er r, i f*o» * * 

the same |Mocholog <* d law* .uri'e.1 *t *» .***#. 

(•eudenl results. Wb«thrrt)e | b< < • • *tts f jm 
guage are consistent with %m n a lu.n, *r t -A 
extremely doubtful, crituidy tie* rut.t : r *A 
the liasu of it. The whole quest i n «4 i.w ir % -* 

tb« tc\|, It Interbras with the ulnrlor * 4 Sr «irt 
the narrwtire waa prnUtM) Din* ♦ . i» rwwww* 

rll* th« mauilrwt dlvarvUy of Unguwo with W lAs d 
an original oolty. 

k 80s tbw Appswdix to Usk artk-lw. 
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of language lira beyond tbe pale of historical proof, 
and any theory connected with it admits neither 
of being proved nor disproved. We know, as a 
waller ot tact, that language U communicated from 
one generation to another solely by force of imita- 
tion, and that there is no play whatever for the in- 
mitive faculty in reference to it. But in what 
manner the sultstance of language was originally 
produced, we do not know. No argument can be 
derived against the common origin from analogies 
drawn (roiu the animal world, and when Professor 
Ag-assix com)Kircs similarities of language witli 
those of the cries of amm.ih (,v. Bolden's Juirtk/. to 
Om. u. 278), he leaves out of consideration the 
important tact that language is not identical with 
sound, and that the words of a rational being, how- 
ler originally produced, arc |>er|ietuated in a man- 
ner wholly distinct I nm i mat whereby auimals learn 
to utter their cries. Nor does the internal evidence 
at language itself reveal tiie mystery of its origin; 
lor thong. i a very large numl>er ol words may lie 
reicrred either directly or mediately to the prin- 
ciple ot onomatopoeia, there are others, us, lor in- 
stance, the first ami second personal pronouns, winch 
do not udmit of such uu explanation. Ill short, 
t ns and other similir theories cannot be reconciled 
w ih the intimate connection evidently existing be- 
t«<*eu rrwm and speech, ami w.ucii is so well ex- 
in the liree* language by tlie application 
m the term \6yts to cacn, re. won being nolumg 
tn ui inward s;*oeeh, amt s, K*ech nothing else 
than on l%*ar l reason. Meaner ot tnem possess. ug an 
tmlepeu lent existence mtiioiit the oilier. As we 
conceive that the jisycludogieal, as opposetl to the 
gentihc, unity involves questions connected with the 
ungiu ot iiugnage. we can only siy that ill this re- 
spect it (alls outside the range ot our inquiry. 

Revert. ng to the other class of objections, we 
p ro cm l to review Uie extent of tne ditlerences ob- 
servable in the lauguigcs ol tlie world, iu order to 
— jcrUun whether l.iey are such as to preclude the 
puMibihty u( a common ongiu. huch a review 
mast lu-o-ssardv Ik* iinj**rli*'t, both trotn tlie mag- 
n.tude ol i he subject, and also lioiu the position of 
the linguist c science itsell, which as yet lias hardly 
advam-cd lurioml the singe ot intahcy. Oil tlie 
Lstler |*umt we would o.im-mi 1 that tlie most iiiqior- 
toil links l«ctween the \ar.ous language taunhes 
u»*» yet Ic discovered hi l mg wages tliat are cither 
unexplored, or, at all emits, unplaced. Mean- 
while, no one can doubt iu.it the tendency ot all 
lingo si ir research is in tne direction ol unity. 
Alrra.ly it has brought w.liiiu tlie bonds of a well- 
Bt*M.».i«*d rcluioin iip Imgu.iges so remote trom 
r\ h i-l.ieT in external gu.se, hi age, and in geu- 
gn|iu-d |nrvitou as h iiisai it a ml Lnglish, Celtic 
sit.i i*r*-c* it h oi done Inc same for other groups 
«4 Uug'iiges epiaJlv wid.ly extended, but present- 
ing op|Mir:uiiilics ot imevligalioit. It has 

fwnog u/rl .Itiioities i<etweeu l.rngu iges wjiich the 
•nc-etil Uivek rinm»logi>*t would have classed under 
the t»e *d of - barb ii i.ui ’ in ivUtciico to each other, 
and rv iii iu many inst.ine<-s where the modem phi- 
lologist lias nnt.c; piled no relationship. Idle lilies 
*4 dfcsrmery thereioic |*uiht in one direction, and 
Uror the etjwscUliou tint tne various families may 
be combined by the discover^ of connecting links 
Bto a single tamily, cuaqitvhemlmg in its capacious 
boeooi all the lurguage* ol the world. But should 
mck a result iifver lie attained, tbe prukihility of 
i eomiiMMi origin truuld still reuiaiu uiwlniketi; lor 
J be Uilurw wuukl prub-ibly be due to the ibaorece. 
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in many classes and families, of that chain of his- 
torical evidence, which in tlie case of the indo- 
Burope&n mid Sbenutic fain dies enables us to trace 
their progress for uliove d,b:H) years, in many lan- 
guages no literature at all, in many others no ancient 
literature exists, to supply the philologist with 
materials for comparative study: iu these cases it 
cm only be by laborious research into existing 
dialects that the original forms of words can lie 
delected, amidst tlie incrustations ami transmuta- 
tions with which time has obscured them. 

In deal.ug with the phenomena ot language, we 
should duly consider the plastic nature ot the mate- 
rial out of which it is loruied, and the numerous in- 
fluences to which it is subject. Variety in unity 
is a general law of nature, to which even the most 
stubborn physical substances yield a ready ol*.*- 
dieuce. Iu the case ot language it would be dim- 
cult to lay any bounds to the variety which w« 
might d priori expect it to assume, l or in the 
tirsl place ii is brought into close contact with the 
spirit ot man, and reflects witu aiu.i/uig fidelity its 
endless variations, adapting itsclt to the expression 
of each feeling, the designation ol each object, the 
working of each cast ol thought or stage ol reason- 
ing power. Secondly, its sounds are subjec* to 
external influences, such ns |ieculiarities of .lie 
organ of speech, the result either ol natural eou- 
lormation, ot geograph.cal position, or of habits of 
life and associations ol all accidental character, in 
tlie third place, it is generally ain-cU-d by tbe state 
of intellectual and social culture ot a |>eople, as 
uiaiiiicstcd more espccaiilj in the presence or ab- 
sence ot a standard hter.u y dialect, ami m tlie pro- 
cesses of verkd and syntact.c.d structure, which 
again react oil tlie very core ol the word, and pro- 
duce a variety of sound-imitations. l-utly. it is 
subjected to the wear and tear oi tune and use, ob- 
literating, os in ail old com, lac original impress of 
Uie word, reducing it in buU, pioducing new com- 
binations, and occ.isiou.dly leaning to singular in- 
terchanges of sound ami idea. The varieties, re- 
sulting irom the modifying influences uliove enu- 
im rated, may be reduced lo two classes, according as 
they affect the lormal or the radical elements of lan- 
guage. Uu each of tm-sc smjccts vve pixqwse to 
make a few remarks. 

1. Widely ns languages now differ from each 
other in external form, tne raw material ill we may 
use the expression) oat ot wiuc.i tn.-v have sprung 
iqqiears to liave been in all eases me *.mie. A sub- 
stratum of significant monos, dake roots underlies 
the whole structure, supply ing tne material* ^ 
sary not only lor orelinai y predication, but .d*o lor 
wii.it i.s usually termed me •• glow m " u| hugu.i,e 
out of its primary inlo ii-s more complicated loin.*. 
It is necessary to point tills onl ifcailj in oi ler 
that we may not be lei to sap, use tn.it tne ele- 
ments ot one language uie in mfimwive* endm-d 
With any greater vitality than tuo»e ol anolm r. 
hitch a distinction, il it existed, would go tar to 
prove a sjKVilie ddhrencj l-etwcen languages, 
w inch could hardly I* rcconc.l -d win the idea ol 
tiled’ co.iumui origin. 1 lie upi** nance of vit.ddv 
.nisei out ol the iiianip dit.on oi tbe ivots by the 
human luuid, and is Uot n.uirml III the ro.ds 
tlums.be*. 

1 he pruols of this original Cvpulity are furnished 
by the languages themselves. Adopting lor tlw 
preseu t the tnreelold luorphulogL' il classitication 
into isolating, agglutinative, and inflecting ko- 
guagrs, we shall ttnd that ur original eleuicnt exiata 
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in the one which does not also exist in the other. 
With regard to tiie isolating class, the terms u mon- 
osyllabic ” and “ radical," by which it is other- 
wise descrilied, are decisive as to its diameter. 
Languages of this ebss are wholly unsusceptible of 
grammatical mutations: there is no formal distinc- 
tion Iwtweeu verb and noun, suUtantixe and ad- 
jective, |ire|iositioii and cot function : there are no 
inflections, no case or person terminations of any 
kind: tiic bare root forms the sole ami whole sub- 
stance of the language. In regard to the other two 
classes, it is necessary to establish the two distinct 
points, ( I ) tliat the lormal dements represent roots, 
and (2) that the roots both of tlie formal and the 
radical elements of the word are monosyllabic. 
Now, it may he satisfactorily proved by analysis 
that all the coui|ionent parts of loth inflecting and 
agglutinative languages are reducible to two kinds 
of roots, predicable and pronominal; the former 
sup|d}ing tlie material element of verbs, sulwtan- 
tivea, and adjectives, tlie litter that of conjunctions, 
piepusitions, and |Mrticles: while each kind, but 
more )iarttculariy the pronominal, supply the formal 
dement, or, iti other words, the terminations of 
verbs, substantives, and adjectives. Tlie lull proofs 
of tlieae assertions would involve nothing less than 
a treatise on comparative grammar: we can do no 
more titan adduce in the accompanying note a few 
illustrations of the various points to which we have 
ad verted. u Whether tlie two classes of roots, pred- 
icate and pronominal, are further reducible to 
one class, is a point that has been discussed, but 
has not ns vet been adablisiied (Uopp’s ComparA 
(nvi/M. § |o,»; Max Muller's Lcc/mra, p. 

We bate further to show that tlie roots of agglu- 
tinative and inflecting languages are monosv iiabic. 
This is an acknowledged characteristic of the Indo- 
European Umdy ; uioiiLwvlUbUm is indeed tlie only 
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feature which its roots have b enraawm : fea otb 
respects they exhibit every kind of vvutk« from s 
uniliteral root, such as i inn, uplo con n «!*.«• 
of five letters, such as ar.imf u * -<**/*»* . u» tu 4 
number of admissible forms of root an |» 

uo less than eight (.Schlndier, § 2u»i 1 In Us 
Sbetuitic family mouos\lUbi»m is not a /*. i - j j trss 
characteristic of the ro»t; on tl*e cvwitr.rv, uw iv 
bal* stems exhibit lisylbbisui with um It remark- 
able uniformity, that it would irod to Lu* t» fee*, 
sion that the roots also must have been . i»; us: « 
The bisyllabism, however, of the >bcin,t,c *io. m 
in reality triconsonantaiisiu, the vowds i«ot bum mg 
any part of the essence of the rout, Un brrg 
wholly subordinate to the consonants. It • at 
once apparent that a lncou«unantal ar«d a 

quadrioonsonanUl root may l< in certain o> u * ,r.n- 
tiotis unUvlbbic. Hut further.it t* tun Uas 
probable tliat tlie triconsunanul has Iren r*U*vd 
out of a biconsonantnl loot, winch mm* urn — r i 
be tlliisy liable if the cuiitotiaiils staid, as tnes n*- 
variably do in f >heiuitic routs, at the 
and end of the worth With regard to toe »rr.* 
tins live class, it may be assumed that the otw imm 
which we have seen to j»rev*»l in tlie . g uwj 

inflecting classes, prevails also in this. In.*. >t g »* u 
does an intermediate -place Iwtweeu li*-we u,<)wa*ia 
poles iu the work I of language. 

From tlie consideration ot the crude mviraii 
language, we pass oil to the varwtirs rim . u-u is 
its structure, with a view to ascertain auuvr m 
these there exists any bar to the l ira of an w.iim 
unity. (1.) lievrrtnig to the rim amo 

noticed, we liave to observe, in the f.rst |* .-e. t -»i 
tlie principle on winch it i* l*asrd is tiw r.nurr 
the connection existing Ictwcrn the prr». m 
tlie relational or inflectional rlrmenU U is t . i* 
the isolating class these two are krj* sLuii dm- 


a 1. Thvt propositions are reducible to pronominal 
roofs um v tic i.lmir4l«i by the following Instances. 
The Urwk «i«, with iu connate* the German ab and 
our o/, U denied from tlie demonstrative base a, 
whence also to© Sanskrit upa (Uopp, § lUUO) ; wpo and 
*up« are akin to the Kindt pra aud p m, secondary 
formations of the above-mentioned apu (Uopp, § lUUU/ 
The only proposition which appears to spring from a 
prvdicable haw la Itn as, with IU cognates durtk and 
U /■<<*#„' . 4 , which are rvforrvd to the wrUU root tut (llopp. 
101$) 

2. Ttist conjunctions are similarly reducible may be 
Ulustrand b« the familiar instances of on , yuo-/, and 
* that, induleivntJy used as pronouns or conjunction*. 
The Latin u u connected with the pronoun u-ii ; and 
si, together with the hauak pen/t, with the rclaUre base 
pa (bopp, f Ml) 

2 1 nat tae sullies forming the Inflections of verbs 
and nouns are nottnig else than the relics of either 
prwdn ii-i© or pron xiiiuai tiwU, w id appear from the fol- 
lowing iiwUinew, drawn ill from the Indo-Kuropean 
language*, and <2; fr- m the bral-Alfalao languages. (1 j 
The pi in Lietu Is conno ted with the root whence 
spring ttu- ot»i<jue re**«* of (lie personal pronoun ; 
the -w in 4t<W< Is (lie minmi ot av i aod the r In feri 
(for wun h an 9 t« sub-tauted hi LWi) rs prase ou 
the 2San*knt Jo, w hlch rewppetrs in avro< and In the ob- 
lique cases of the article tlU.pp. idl, 4*3, 46b). flo j 
again. to© -m in the nominative koyot represents the 
Sanskrit pronominal root mi, aod the -d of the neuter l 
fiud the ."auiint ta (Mculrichers Comptmi. §24tii; 
the genitive terminations -©«, -#«e (originally •*#*««), 
and hence tiie >*i»krU jya, another form of m 
(flchbicher, ) ; tlie dative (or more properly the 

locative) -y or -e« l« referable to the dsmoSM t rmtive 
too* « (Schwkher, | 264) , and the accnmlive -e (orig- 


inally -fi) to k pronominal base, prohabN wktrk 
no longer appear* in i*s simple form K h.t' 

(2.) In the (Jral- tit-dan lanrua^rs, s« t>g r.«i -We 
termlnaUons of tlie verb*, gerunds, and parts , *vv 
referable to signittcaut roots, as iu TujVi*xj i « w.m 
alflx I or d to a root sigulLiog to a*. |«>a 

Sprat Aw. Ab v. lb 27), and in llungaiun il* u. . .«* 
alflx t to h, r( to do, ’ the pa**iv* alfl i . t. ^ . u> be- 
come ; ” the alflx of po'eibl.ity *4' t/> V*ii, Ui ««rt 
etc. (Pulsxky, In Pk>; 4. T u**. p II*. 

4 Monosyllabic »ub»Untivre are not UDisutl n ^ 

brew, as instanced In ay,;?,*, 

to regard these as truncated farms fix™ twj usm 

roofs. 

c That the Shemliic languages ever wtui.ii now 
la a sutc of noo«)iaU.ni is qw* k>rt*d b« fema. 
partly because tb© sumtiug n.«c.<*i . si •© 
have never emerged from their, pnu r.i*e nw.; >« 
and partly because he coixnm •tutbr*p tej r « 
plexlty to be ant< rv>r In tlie M.t.w* %A kr(u^* m 
analysis and *iinpu>ir« i // >i li a I ta | i T » 
first of these oby.* emits is tused upon u»e a w..*r 
that languages are develofwd Will In the *-er > « * 
synthetic Ism ; but thU. as a:i«H heewa*Ue s. » 
is not the only ponsibu form el 'Wo-ja ml m 

just bscause the dkhiosi lUb c Unruages have r-*W 
another method of prrfeciing i miwiiw. tw*i twe 
have remained In thrtr ongmal •(•£« TW wr-«4 
obj««tton sreUii to lutolv© a VioUil wt of .iv 

order of thing*, and to be Inriwtoit wt*ti ' w ewe 
dence aflbnied by language Its* If , tor. llvw»(h fe w as 
undoubtedly a tend©!**) in language to pmom *>^m Me 
synthetical to the analytical sia’e. It U mm m otee 
from the elements of aynlheflr forms 'VU IWp mrnm 
have ongmally aaisted In an anaiytfani mh 
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(fact: relational ideas an expressed b y juxtapo- 
sition or bj syntactical arrangement, and not by 
soy combination of the roots. In the agglutinative 
dass the relational dements are attached to the 
principal or predicable theme by a mechanical kind 
of junction, the individuality of each being pre- 
served even in the combined state. In the inflecting 
due the junction is of a more perfect character, 
sod may be compared to a chemicd combination, 
the predicable and relational element* being so fused 
together at to present the apitearaiice of a single 
tod indivisible word. It is clear that there exists 
ao insuperable barrier to original unity in these 
differences, from the simple fact that every inflect- 
lag language must once have been agglutinative, 
and mery agglutinative Luiguage once isolating. 
It the uredicaltle and relational dements of an iso- 
lating language be linked together, either to the 
«jt or the ear, it is rendered agglutinative; if ttie 
material and formal parts are pronounced m one 
•ord, eliminating, if necessary, the sounds that 
nsiat incorporation, the language becomes inflecting. 
•2.) In the secoud place, it should be noted that 
these three clones are not separated from each 
other by any sharp line of demarcation. Not ouly 
dues each possess in a measure the quality pre- 
dominant iu each oilier, but moreover each grad- 
ates into Us neighbor through its liorderiug 
members. The isolating languages are not wholly 
Holding ; they avail themselves of certain words as 
rdstiooal particles, though these still retain else- 
where their independent character: they also use 
•ouipcmite, though not strictly compound words 
The agglutinative are not wholly agglutinative: the 
furnish and Turkish classes of the Ural- Altaian 
hauls are iu certain instances inflectional, the rela- 
uemal adjunct being fully incorporated with the 
pmlKalde stem, and having undergone a large 
aiMWunt of attrition for that purpose. Nor again 
an the inflectioual languages wholly inflectional: 
UeLrew, for iustance, abounds with agglutinative 
Mum, ami also avail* itself Largely of separate 
pmtirh ■ for the expression of relational ideas: our 
•wo language, tltough classed as iuflectioual, retains 
nothing more than the vestiges of inflection, and is 
fe ntauy respects as isolating and juxtapositional as 
say language of that class. While, tlierefore, the 
d— i Antrim holds good with regard to the pre- 
dominant characters of the chutes, it does not imply 
dJcrami of a specific nature. (3. ) But further, 
u*h morphological varieties of language are not con- 
fined to the exhibition of the single principle hitherto 
imirilol A comparison between the westerly 
leiscWi of the Ural Altaian on the one hand, and 
the Indo-European on the other, lielonging respec- 
tively to the agglutinative and inflectional cLisse*, 
wifi ehow that the quantitative amount of syn- 
thase is fully as prominent a (ioiut of contrast as 
the qeditatiie. The eomliiuatloii of primary and 
shhsuTiiiule terms mty he more jierifoct in the 
Lods-h trupeaii. but it is more extensively employed 
m the Ur-J-Aluian family. Tlie former, for in- 
fure appends to its verlul stems the notions of 
sunulwr, person, and occasionally of interro- 
CHtisxi, the litter further adds suffixes indicative 
ef segstioa, hrpotliesi*, causitiveness, reflexiveness, 
mmd other simiisr bleat, whereby tlie word is built 
mp tier on tier to a marvelous extent. The former 
spends to its sulmtantivnl stems suffixes of case 
oad numbrr; the Litt*r a>lds governing particles, 
- wmW r i ng them post- positional instead of pre-posi- 
t imwf, and combining them svnthetically with the 
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predicable stem. If, again, we compare the SbemiLio 
with the Indo-European languages, we shall find a 
morphological distinction of an equally diverse 
character. In the former the grammatical category 
is expressed by iutemal vowel -changes, in the latter 
by external suffixes. So marked a distinction has 
not unnaturally been constituted the basis of a 
classification, wherein the langu iges that adopt this 
system of internal flection stand by themselves as a 
separate class, in contradistinction to those which 
either use terminaUoual additions for the same pur- 
pose, or which dispense wltolly with iuflectioual 
forms (Uopp's Comp. (Jr. i. 102). The singular 
use of pretormatives in the Coptic Language is, 
again, a morphological peculiarity of a very decided 
character. And even within the same family, say 
tlie Indo-European, each language exhibits an idio- 
syncrasy in its morphological character, where'* v it 
stauds out apart from the other meml»ers with a 
decided impress of individuality. Tlie inference to 
be drawn from the uuniber and character of the 
differences we hive noticed is favorable, rather than 
otherwise, to the theory of an original unity. Start- 
ing from the same common ground of monosyllabic 
roots, each language-family lias carried out its own 
special line of development, following an original im- 
pulse, the causes and nature of which must remain 
probably forever a matter of conjecture. We can 
perceive, indeed, iu a general way, tlie adaptation of 
certain forms of speech to certain states of society. 
The agglutinative languages, for instance, seem to be 
specially adapted to the nomadic state by the prom- 
inency and distinctness with which they enunciate 
tlie leading idea in each word, an arrangement 
whereby communication would he facilitated be- 
tween tribes or families that associate only at inter- 
vals. We might almost imagine that these languages 
derived their impress of uniformity and solidity 
from the monotonous steppes of Central Asia, which 
have in all ages formed their proper habitat. So, 
again, the inflectional class reflects cultivated 
tliought and social organisation, and its languages 
have hence been termed “state*' or “political.** 
.\Ionos) lLU>itni, on tlie other hand, is pronounced to 
be suited to the most primitive stage of tliought and 
society, wherein the femily or tlie individual is the 
standard by which tilings are regultted (Max Mul- 
ler, in PJUU*. of UUL i. 285). We sliould hesi- 
tate, however, to prees this theory as furnishing an 
adequate explanation of the differences observnlile in 
language-fam ilics. The I ndo European languages at- 
tained their high organisation amid tlie same scenes 
and in the same nomad state as tliose wherein the 
agglutinative languages were nurtured, and we 
should be rather disposed to regard both tlie language 
and the higher social status of the former as the 
concurrent results of a higher mental organization. 

If from words we pass on to tlie varieties of syn- 
tactical arrangement, tlie same degree of analogy 
will be found to exist between cliss and class, or 
between family and family in tlie same class; in 
other words, no peculiarity exists iu one which does 
not admit of explanation by a comparison with 
othere. The absence of all grammatical forms in 
an isolating language necessitates a rigid collocation 
of the words in a sentence according fo logical prin- 
ciples. The some law prevails to a very great extent 
in our own language, wherein tlie subject, verb, and 
object, or the subject, copula, and predicate, gener- 
ally hold their rehtive positions in the order ex- 
hibited, the exceptions to such an arrangement l«ing 
easily brought iuto harmony with that general law 
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la the agglutinative languages the law of arrange- 
Meat is that the principal word should come but 
b) the sentence, every qualifying clause or word 
preceding it, and being m it were sustained by it 
Tlie syntactical is thus the reverse of the verbal 
structure, the principal notion taking the precedence 
in the latter (Kwakl, S/rmchw. Abk. ii. 29). There 
la in this nothing peculiar to this class of languages, 
beyond the greater uniformity with which the ar- 
rangement is adhered to: it is the genera] rule in 
the classical, and the occasional rule in certain of the 
Teutonic languages. In the Shemitic family the 
rm-rse arrangement prevails: the qualifying adjec- 
tives follow the noun to which they belong, and 
the verb generally stands first : short sentences are 
necessitated by such a collocation, and hence more 
mom is allowed for the influence of emphasis in 
deciding the older of the sentence. In illustration 
of grammatical peculiarities, we may notice that 
in the agglutinative class adjectives qualifying 
substantives, or substantives placed in apposition 
with suUtantivcs, remain underlined: in this case 
tlie process may l« comps red with the formation 
of compound words in the Indo Kumpran languages, 
where the final mender alone is inflected. So again 
the ornis^on of a plural termination in nouns fol- 
lowing a numeral may lie paralleled with a similar 
usage in our own language, where the terms 
*• pound ” or u bead ” are used collectively after a 
numeral. We may again cite the peculiar manner 
of expressing the genitive in Hebrew. This is 
effected hy one of the two following methods — 
|ilacing the governing noun in the sfnitit am- 
or using the relative pronoun • with a 
preposition before the governed case. The first of 
these processes apiwars a strange inversion of the 
lairs of language; hut an examination into the 
origin of the adjunct*, whether prefixes or affixes. 
Used in other languages for the indication of the 
genitive, will show that they have a nmrr intimate 
connection with the governing than with the 
governed word, and that they are generally re- 
solvable into either relative or personal pronoun*, 
which srrve the simple purjtnse of connecting the 
two words together (Harnett's Assays, pp. 214-227 >. 
The same end may !v gained by connecting the 
words in |ironunci,%tioti, winch would lead to a rapid 
utterance of tlie first, and consequently to the changes 
which are witnessed in the s^tfus oms/mefto. The 
second or periphrastic process is in accordance with 
the general methyl of expressing the genitive; for 
the expression »* tlie Song which is to Solomon M 
Mrietir answers to « Solomon's Song.*’ the $ repre- 
senting (according to Hopp's explanation) a com- 
bin vt ion of the demonstrative H and the relative pa. 
It is thus that the varieties of construction may be 
shown to he consistent with unity of law, and that 
ll»e\ therefore furnish no argument against a com- 
mon origin. 

lastly, it may he shown that the varieties of 
Luiguage do not anse from any runstitutionitJ in- 
equality of vital energy. Nothing is more remark- 


* 

t The action of this law Is as follows : The vowels 
•re divided Into three rlMws, whlrh we may term 
eoarp, medial, and fiat * the first and the last cannot 
he combined In any fully formed word, hut all the 

vowels must be either of the two first, or of the teo 
Wet classes. Tl>e sulixea must always accord with 
the root in isgxnl to the quality of Its vowel ^nunds, 
and brace the necessity of haring double farms for all 
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able than the compensating p ower appannth a 
herent in all language, whereby it finds the win 
of reaching the level of the human spirit throwgt x 
faithful adherence to its own guiding pr wr i y fo 
The isolating languages, being shut out from the 
manifold advantages of verbal wwpwitins. atua 
their object hy multiplied combi nations of ruiir-xi 
sounds, assisted by an elaborate system of arrrwtaa- 
tion and intonation. In this manner the < Itaee 
language has framed a vocabulary folly equal W 
the demands made upon it : and though this swsfo 
of development may not comnwud itself to nmr 
notions a* the most effort ire that ran he fonwrf. 
yet it plainly evinces a high susce p tibility oa the 
part of the linguistic faculty, and a keea pmq in. 
of the correspondence let ween sound and mw 
Nor does the absence of inflection ialatw a 4 
the expression even of the most delicate skela < 
meaning in a sentence: a compensating r ma e it w 
found partly in a multiplicity of sutwuttary ter- * 
ex press i ic of plurality, motion, action, etc . u * 
partly in strict attention to syntactical aarac**^’* 
The agglutinative languages, again, are defwwwt 
in compound words, and in this re sp eei fori tb» 
elasticity and expansivenea* of the Indo-! a rww 
family; !*ut they are eminently synthetic, and *» 
one can fail to admire the regularity ard 
with which ita words are bnilt up, suffix o*. soff i 
and, when built up, are suffused with an wd cv ti 
of tint by the law of vowel-harmony * The >lwv t* 
languages have worked out a different pnnruwv w 
growth, exolved. not improbably. in the <4 • 

conflict Iwtween the system* of prefix amd sefi-i 
where)* v the stem, being aa it were inrfo—J a* 
eitreu lilies, was precluded fnan all extern*] mete 
merit, and was fiered Iwck into anrh r h amt r| m 
could l»e effort ed by a modification of ita mo*** 
sounds. Hot whatever max be the origin ti tW 
system of internal inflection, it must be cotter- V- 
that the results arr xery effodive. aa fegerus ** ' » 
economy of material, and simplicity and d^gnui «r 
style. 

I he result of the fitregotnf obaerxatnma as » ■ 
show that the formal varieties of fong wngi pw ' 
no obstacle to tlie tbeev if a fwnaa enr 1 
Amid these varieties there may be d iw - r mrd •>*» 
fest tokens of unity in the original material .s*t *t 
which language waa formed, in the stag*-* °f ferwi- 
tkm through which it has pawed, m* liw g*- *-* 
|*rmciple of grammatical cxf*e**mn. at** 4 , Usti- - 
the spirit and power d aolsied in the 
of these various formations. Such a nsnit. ti « * 
it doe* not proxe the umlv of language is re- ** 
to its radical elements, neverthefows teo- is v> «*.* 
lish the a probihilitx of this nruti l* * * 

connected with thr forms ti language nat *e 
fenvd to certain grncral laws, if milling v * 
deftartinent owes its origin to chance «w ar* e* 
apf* nut merit, it snrels fsxurs the pceeurtifW «w u 
the same jirmcif lr vs « »sil«l extend to the kwii*s 
of t)»e ns «ts. winch are tlie ter* ore at*4 foe ** * 
language Merc t.*i wr might etjerl to forf 


the lufllus to inert the iharf <e the tUi rSwrmair • 
the root The practice l* ner*twb4» vafotaAfo w> *• 
■ante pr1nrl|ie which M * lp*el *»■ arWl ts I a s *r ™ 
lomn to the root As l be iwM te’ iiw ih> new* e 
toffiics It* vowrl-soutwl twnwe* wot sasslvri, * > 
fov-note of l be whole ilnlD. fori tbe |<s^w 

of utterance to the »»*wkrr. a Mi a 4 pw v ; tew *w 
hwarrr, and e-snotooWatmc to tbe wol »w ■ 

which Is mi ehsrarterwtw «f tbs tVb »cwww J 
three Issfutr* 
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■pwH on of fixed kws of some kiod or other, pro- 
Maf results of to uniform character; here too 
actual variety may not be inconsistent with original 
unity. 

II. Before entering on the sutyeci of the radical 
identity of languages, we moat expreee our convic- 
tion that the time has not vet arrived for a decisive 
opinion aa to the possibility of establishing it bj 
proof. Let us briefly review the difficulties that 
Usct tlie question. Every word as it appears in 
an organic language, whether written or spoken, 
k reeafvahle into two distinct elements, which we 
hare termed predicable and formal, the first being 
what is commonly called the root, the second the 
grammatical termination. In point of fact both of 
Awsdmauti consist of independent roots; and in 
order to prove the railed identity of two languages, 
it mast be shown tliai they agree in both respects, 
that is, in regard both to the predicate and the 
formal roots. As a matter of experience it is (bund 
that the formal dements, consisting for the roost 
part of pronominal bases, exhibit a greater tenacity 
of Oft than the others; and hence agreement of in- 
flectional forme is justly regarded as furnishing a 
strong presumption of general radical identity. 
Even foreign dements are forced into the formal 
mould of the language into which they are adopted, 
sod thus I tear testimony to the original character 
of that language. But though such a formal agree- 
ment supplies the philologist with a most valuable 
l—fnimint of investigation, it cannot be accepted 
aa a substitute for complete radical agreement: this 
would still remain to be proved by an independent 
examination of the pradicahle elements. The diffi- 
culties connected with these latter are many and 
varied. Assuming that two languages or language- 
families an under comparison, the phonological 
laws of each must be investigated in order to arrive, 
hi the first place, at the primary forme of words in 
the language in which they occur, and, in the sec- 
cod place, at the corresponding forms in the lan- 
guage which constitutes the ° other member of 
comparison, as done by Grimm for the Teutonic as 
cosnp an d with the Sanskrit and the classical lan- 
guages. The genealogy of sound, as we may term 
k, moot be followed up by a genealogy of significa- 
tion, a ram outward accordance of sound and sense 
in two terms being of no value whatever, unless a 
radical affinity be proved by an independent ex- 

« Grimm was the first to discover a regular system 
of dfaptaeamot of sounds (tautvenehiebung) pervading 
tk Ootbk and Low German languages as compared 
wMi Greek and Latin. Accenting to this system, the 
Gothic substitutes aspirates for tenues (A for Gr. A or 
1st c, tA far (, aod / far p ) ; tenues for medial# (l for 

p far A, end A for g): aod medial# for aspirates 
U for Gr. cA or Let. A, d for Gr. CA, end k for Lai. /or 
Gr.pt) (GoeA. Deut*. 8pr. I. 803). We may illustrate 
the i Usages by comparing heart with roe or nopbia ; 
Iks with tm ; fire wlrh wipr* (vfrrc), or /other with 
post r ; two with duo ; knee with y dev ; goo%r with ; 
4m* with hpek ; hem with fern or What has 

thus beau dona for the Teotonk languages, has bean 
snrrkd not by Schleicher in hk Compendium for each 
stem of the Indo-E u ropean fiually. 

A It Is a dtttoale question to decide whether In any 
gio language the onomatopoetie word* that may 
naanr am original or derived. Numerous coincidences 
a# aeund and sense occur In diffenmt languages to 
which Mils or no value k attached by etymologists 
an the ground that they an ooomatoportic. But 
nthafy hue may have been ha n ded down from 
pmnfian to gmstalfton, and from language to lan- 


amiuation of the cognate words in each case. It 
still remains to be inquired how hr the ultimate 
accordance of sense and sound may be the result of 
onomatopoeia, 6 of mere borrowing, or of a possible 
mixture of languages on equal terms. TTic final 
stage in etymological inquiry k to decide the limit 
to which comparison may be carried in the prim- 
itive strata of language — in other words, how far 
roots, as ascertained from groups of words, may 1* 
compared with roots, and reduced to yet simpler 
elementary forms. Any flaw in the processes above 
described will of course invalidate the whole result. 
Even where the philologist is prodded with ample 
materials for inquiry in stores of literature ranging 
over long periods of time, much difficulty is ex- 
perienced in making good each Uuk in the chain 
of agreement; and yet in such coses the dialectic 
varieties have been kept within some degree of re- 
straint by the existence of a literary language, 
which, hy impressing its authoritative stamp on 
certain terms, has secured both their general use 
and their external integrity. Where no literature 
exists, ss is the case with the general mass of lan- 
guages in the world, the difficulties are infinitely 
increased by the combined effects of a prolific growth 
of dialectic forms, and an absence of all means of 
tracing out their progress. Whether under these 
circumstances we may reasonably expect to establish 
a radical uuity of language, is a question which 
each person must decide for himself. Much may 
yet be done by a larger induction and a scientific 
analysis of languages that are yet comparatively 
unknown. The tendency hitherto has been to en- 
large the limits of a “ family ” according as the 
elements of affinity have been recognised in out- 
lying mem hers. These limits may perchance be 
still more enlarged by the discovery of connecting 
links between the language families, whereby the 
criteria of relationship will be modified, and new 
elements of internal unity l>e discovered amid tlie 
manifold appearances of external diversity. 

Meanwhile we must content ourselves with stating 
the present position of the linguistic science in ref- 
erence to this important topic. In the first place 
the Indo-European languages have been reduced t«> 
an acknowledged and well-defined relationship: they 
form one of the two families included under the 
head of “ inflectional ” in the morphological classi- 
fication. The other family in this class is the (eo- 


guage, aod may have as true a ge n ealogy as soy other 
terms not bearing that character. For instance, the 

Hebrew M's expiessss In Its very sound th» # 

notion of atcallowing or gvtping, the word consisting, 
as Renin has remarked (H O. t. 400), of a lingual 
and a guttural, representing respectively the tongue 
and the throat, which are chietiy engaged in the 
operation of swallowing. In the Indo-European lan 
gnages we meet with a large class of words containing 
the same elements aod oooveying, more or less, the 
same meaning, such as Jufgis. Atgpaw, tigurio, /rogue, 
gmk i, n lick/’ and others. These words may have had 
a common source, but, because they are onomatopoetk 
in their character, they are excluded as evkkoee of 
radical affinity. Thk exclusion may be carried too 
far, though it k difficult to point out where it should 
stop. But even onomatopoetk words bear a spedAc 
character, and the names given In imitation of the 
notes of birds differ materially io different language, 
apparently from the perception of some subtle analogy 
with previously existing sounds or Ideas. The sutyBot 
k one of great Interest, and may yet play an Important 
part la the history of language. 
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called) Shemitic, the limits of which are not equally 
well defined, inasmuch as it may be extended over 
what are termed the sub-Shemitic languages, in 
eluding the Egyptian or Coptic, 'rbe criteria of 
the proper Shemitic family (*. e. the Aramwan, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Ethiopic languages) are dis- 
tinctive enough; hut the connection between the 
Shemitic and the Egyptian is not definitely esta!>- 
lished. Some pliifologists are inclined to claim for 
the latter an independent position, intermediate 
between the Indo-Kuropenn and Shemitic families 
(Bunsen's PkiL of Hi*L i. 185 AT.). The aggluti- 
native languages of Europe and Asia are combined 
by Brof. M. Midler, in one family named “Tu- 
ranian.” It is conceded that the family bond in 
this case is a loose one, and that the agreement in 
roots is very partial ( /.ecf tors, pp. 290-232). Many 
philologists of high standing, and more particularly 
Pott ( L r i> >il tick. .1 f en$ck. H wen, p. 232), deny the 
family relationship altogether, and break up the 
agglutinative languages into a great nnmlier of 
families. Certain it is that within the Turanian 
circle tliere are languages, such, for instance, as the 
Crab Altaian, which allow so close an affinity to 
each other as to be entitled to form a sejunrate 
division, either ae a family or a su! division of a 
family : and this being the case, we should hesitate 
to put them on a parity of footing with the re- 
mainder of the Turaniau languages. The ( aucasian 
group again differs so widely from the other mem- 
bers of the family as to make the relationship very 
dubious. The monosyllabic languages of south- 
eastern Asia are not included In the Turanian 
family by I*rof. M. Midler (fact, pp 290. 326), 
apparently on tlie ground that they are not ag- 
glutinative; but at the Chinese apprars to be con- 
nected radically with the Burmese ( I lunil •obit's 
Vrvu kit'l. p. 3t»8), with the Til«etan (Pk. of Hitt. 
i. 393-395), and with the Cml- Altaian languages 
(Scliott in Ahk. Ab. B*rl. 1861, p. 172), it seems 
to have a good title to be placed in the Turanian 
family. With regard to the American and the 
bulk of the African language*, we are unable to say 
wlietber they can be I roiight under any of the 
heads already mentioned, or whether they stand by 
themsrhrs as distinct families. The former are 
referral by writers of high eminence to an Asiatic 
or Turanian origin (Bunsen, PkiL of Ui$t. ii. Ill; 
IjUhnin’s S(<m and kis &fij/ritL p. 186); the latter 
to the Shemitic family (Ijitham, p. 148). 


• fieverwl of the ter ms compared by him are ooo- 
a matopnrtic, as porair (/w iurti, p&tatk (tmeffu'l, 

and Itfi'*/', ami la each of these casts the laltial letter 
lorms part of the oocmsi oporto. In others the initial 
letter in the Urrek ts radical, as in gowiAewtr (Poll • 
Kt. Fttruh. ii 272). Apvw-rur (i. 22V). and rr«Ae^««r 
ii. 197 1. In others again it l* suplionlc, ns in /Me a- 
JUir. lastly, «• are uimU)« to «rn how lamp sod lartp 
etni)t of ri<ww cotuparfoii « itli and rpt+nv 

It shows tb« uncertainly of such analogies that lies? 

nlos compares thmp with Ipvwrtur. and kalap 
with which DclitsMh compares with khaJ»p 

(nV?). An attempt to establish a large amouot 
of radical identity by means of a reaolatloa of the 
Hebrew word into its component sod sign i hr* ot ele- 
ment* may t«e sera in the Phtioioz T> osi. for IHtS 
Where, lor tn«tame, lbs bn in the llebrew 6nkm%h t u 
compered with (he Teutonic prefli 6e ; the *tar to dar- 
bd ■Itli the iVebh dnr in ihtr pnrm; and the e%itpk 
In r4.tp4>riA with the Welsh r\* In mfnrm 

* These group* are sofa n uMy common to llebrew 
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The problem that awaits sohttkm b, sb t lat the 
several families above specified can I* reduce d to s 
single family by detDondnliitf I heir radical iden- 
tity. It would be unreasonal4e to ev jevrt th»t *1 a 
klewtity should lie coextensive with the vc*-.*. i»- 
ries of the various languages: it would minnih 
lie confined to such ideas ami objects m o 
mon to mankind generally. K«m wit Inn iht* c me 
the difficulty of proving the wlmtity may le in- 
finitely enhanced by the alwenee ««f nn'crili 
I here are indeed but two families in wbi'b t 're 
materials are found in anything hlr *uff- 
namely, the Indo European and the >bet».n «• -wd 
even these famish us with ix* l»iitinr»l nipt,, 
as to the earlier stages of their enmth. \\ e f r d 
each, at the most remote l tmry prr*n«J. 
exhibiting its distinctive cliaiarter of *Jn>- %t*i 
word-formation, leaving us to infer, ■ w i#w 
may, from these phenomena the p rocimes bv s' -h 
tliey had reached that point, lienee there snap* 
abundance of room for difference of oprnmn, tid 
the extent of the radical identity will drpeswl %rry 
much on the view adopted as lo time ewriwr pro- 
cesses. If we could accept in its entirely the itv 
tern of etymology propounded by the anahtw-ai 
school of llebrew scholars, it would not le •*“ ■ uii 
to establish a very large amount of radw-d alrr t*t i . 
but we cannot regard as established the fwrpr-*- 
tioual force of tlie initial letters, a* et.ifrd ty 
Ilelitzach hi his Jr$ktnun (pp. JO’.. 173. r«^e^ 
still less the correspondence let ween these and iLw 
initial letters of tireek and Ijitin w»rd»- 
170-172). Tlie atr.king uniformity of hi*y ltd 
in the veriwl stents is explicnlJe only rwt ttw as- 
sumption that a tingle pnnri|.lr bidrrtes the 
whole; and tlie existence of gronpa 6 of .* f- 

fering slight I v in form, and luting the ■ now 
cal sense, leads to the presumption tliat this pnre- 
pie was one not of composition, hut at enpt«* 
and practical convenience, This p*e*un.jS~« » 
still furtiier favored by an analysis of thr letter* 
forming the stem*, allowing that the th nl kitrr ■ 
in mail) iustancea a mlii|dicatnm, and m other* a 
liquid, a naatl. or a sibilant, introduced niter a* 
tlie initial, the tuediaL, or the final Inter. I i* 
llelrew al|*halwt ailuiits of a cha hit «*» ' V ■ ■■■ 4 
on the radical character of the letter sen t» 

its position in tlie stem. ‘I he effect of e» o t aa»- 
tion would have I wen to produce, in the free ;nnr. 
a greater inequality in the length of the wtrWs, 


We will take as an instant* tbs following wan C 

are), tre^, nfcj, ttr^, ■» «. 

kioa of ^ dash *’ or f * strike ’’ Or. ifits, LW 
ing group, with ths radical frsw of ».i| p n ■ 

a 1 ?, njb, ajH, 3S7, r^r, 

n'pw*. •re A claasifteatory Irslrow «g awrh c**"** 

would areist Uw •tjmolnpral Inquiry. 

e 9urh a clannftcatlon l« attracted by lore-irSar 
in Bunren, Phtios. oj H>u i) 367 After n»" { * 0*1 
letters may I* Inserted ruber nr the twgtai • u 
dir, or eud of the root, he enusnrraias thaae «ul 

are always rsdlrul In the arversl ^ She 

instance, in the beginning and mfcklW. t*i m ai tan 
end ; b and Q In the bsg inn ing only ; C and IT 
In tlie middle and at the rod. 1st n*« In Ae bps 
nlng We are not prejwrel la •ere* tat* rwwa* 
tW>n ae wholly rnrrert. but we ndduan tt in Ulwnin m 
of the point a b e vs ootked. 
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and, in tlie second place, a greater equality in t^e 
use of the various organic sounds. 

After deducting largely from the amount of ety- 
mological corres|>otidetice based on the analytical 
teoets, tliere still remains a considerable amount of 
radical identity which appears to be aliove sus- 
picion. It is impossible to produce in this place a 
com (dele list of the terms in which that identity is 
manifested. In the sul joined note n we cite eouie 
instance* of agreement, which cannot possibly be 
explained on the principle of direct onomatopoeia, 
umI which woukl therefore seem to be the common 
inheritance of tlie Iiido-Kuropean and Shemltic 
tuuil.es. Wbetlier this agreement is, as Henan 
suggests, the result of a keen susceptibility of the 
ouomatupoetic lucidly ill the original framer* of 
the words (//is/. Lew. i. 4G5), is a point that can 
neither I* proved nor disjiroved. But even if it 
were so, it tloes not follow that the words were not 
framed be'ore the se(Mr.ition of the families. Our 
list of comparative words might be much enlarged, 
if we were to include coni|mriiioiis based on the 
reduction of Sliemitic roots to a bisylluhic form. 
A list of such words may la found in DeliUsch’s 
pp. 177-180. In regard to pronouns 
and numerals, the identity is but partial. We 
may detect the t sound, wliieh forms the distinc- 
tive sound of* the second personal pronoun in the 
Iudo-huru|iran languages, in the Hebrew attah, 
and in tlie personal terminations of the perfect 
tense: but tlie in, which is the prevailing sound of 
the first (wruoiial pronoun In the former, is sup- 
planted by an n in tlie latter. 'Hie numerals 
ami tJtrOt, for “ sis ” and “ seven,” accord 
wiU* the lndo-hun>|Ksui forms: those representing 
the nnmlars from “one” to “five” are possibly, 
though u«*t evidently, identical. 4 With regard to 
the oilitT I inguage-faiuilies, it will not be expected, 
after tlie observations already made, that we should 
attempt tiie |»ruof of tlieir radical identity. The 
L'ral- Altaian lmguoges liaxe been extensively stud- 
ied, I ait are lionlly ripe for comparison. Occa- 
sional resend. lances have been detected in gram 
rustical forms c and in tlie vocabularies; rl but the 
value of lliese remains to la proved, ami we must 
await tlie result* of a more extended research into 
this ami oilier regions of tlie world of languige. 

(U ) We | mss on to the second point pru|M«ed 
for ouushlcrathni, namely, the ethnological views 
Siprsssml in tlie Bilde, and more particularly in 


• JT, rams, born. 

***>•’ 

«««, eircls. 

m*. Oerm. rrdf % earth. 

pSp, gtitev, Osrm. ftelf, gilds. 

do, cj, cy, 

oXdm, Om. roll, AilL 

"IB, fmu, M»- 

rnp, mw., 

rn^, a**./—, b ~- 

n^, t+m, rpolo. 
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the 10th chapter of Genesis, which records the di*> 
persiou of uations consequent on the Confusion of 
'longues. 

I. The Mosaic table does not profess to describe 
the process of the dispersion: but assuming that 
dispersion as a fait it records the ethnie 

relations existing latwcen tlie various nations af- 
fected by it. These relations are expressed under 
tlie guise of a genealogy: tlie ethnological char- 
acter of the document is, however, clear l«otli from 
tlie names, some of which are gentilic in form, as 
laidim, Jebusite, etc., others geographical or local, 
as Mizraim, Sidon, etc.; and again from tlie form- 
ulary, which concludes each section of the subject 
•‘alter tlieir families, after tlieir tongues, in tlieir 
countries, and in their nations” (vv. 5, *20, 31 1 
incidentally, the table is geographical as well as 
ethnological; but tills arises out of Die practice of 
designating nations by the countries they occupy. 
It lias indeed been frequently surmised that tlie ar- 
rangement of the table is purely geographical, and ■ 
this idea is to a certain extent favored by tlie pos- 
sibility of explaining the names 8hem, Ham, and 
•lapbeth on tills principle; tlie first signifying ths 
“high” lands, tlie second the “hot” or “low” 
lands, and the third tlie “broad.” undefined regions 
of the north. The three families may have been 
so located, and such a circumstance could not hav#’ 
l»«*ii unknown to tho writer of the talde. Bui 
neither internal nor external evidence satisfactorily 
prove such to iiave been tlie leading idea or prin- 
ciple etulmdied in it; for tlie Japlietites are mainly 
assigned to the “ isles ” or maritime districts of 
the west ami northwest, while tlie Sliemite* press 
down into tlie plain of Mesopotamia, and ths 
llumitm, on ths other hand, occupy tlie high 
land* of Canaan and Lebanon. We liold, tliere 
fore, the geographical as sulionlinate to the ethno- 
graphical element, and avail ourselves of the former 
only as an instrument for tlie discovery of ths 
latter. 

The general arrangement of the table Is as fol- 
lows: Tlie wliole human race is referred back to 
Noah** three sons, Sliera, Haiu, and .Isplieth. Ths 
Sliemite* are descrilied last, apparently that ths 
continuity of tlie narrative tuay not lie further 
disturbed; and tlie llamites stand next to ths 
Sliemites. in order to sliow tluit these were mors 
closely related to each other than to tits Japlietitea. 
Tlie comparative degrees of affinity are expressed. 


/T^, carta*, 
vrert. 

TW2, &»n*k. mift, tnltk, mith (Fttrtf, Lear, s 
▼ ), wheoes by the introduction of r ths Latin mors. 

4 8m HnlirT’i note In Uown. Gramm. p. 106. 
Ths IJmtin wen of O/i* sod M six ” has Svn qua* 
tloned. on Uie ground that the origins! form of tbs 
1 1*0 raw word was an sod of the Arjtu Lruli ( HhUet 
Tram. 18 W. p. 131). 

c Several such resemblances are pointed out ty 
Kwald in hi* d '.*<!*>/ , ii. 18, 34. note. 

d The folio* ing verbal rv*rinbUnc«* in Uunfsriaa 
and Sanskrit have been noticed : #*¥ and ds, " one ; 
hoi and ilaii, "»li *■< and M/W4R, "atm;" lit 
and damn, n ten ;"rrrr and Mil>u/a, "thousand; 1 ’ 
6rS»i and Mr Aw, r frof . ’ eruwy and ktntnjn, " |uid ; " 
( Pane.’. Tram, fbr livVt. p 23) Proof* of a rnora la- 
timais ralatioo*liip bvtweeo the flnniili aod IbSv 
Kuropwan languages ara oddured in a paper on tbs 
, subject in tbs Mart. Tram lur 1WU, p 281 ft 
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partly by coupling the names together, as In the 
eases of Elishah and Tarshish, Kittira and Doda- 
nim (ver. 4), and parti}* by representing a genes 
logical descent, as, when the nations just mentioned 
ars said to lie “ sons of Javan.*’ An inequality 
may be oloerved in the length of the genealogical 
Unes, which in the case of Japheth extends only 
to one, in Ham to two, in Sbeni to three, and even 
(bur degrees. This inequality clearly arises out 
of the vurving interest taken in the several lines 
by the author of the table, and by those for whose 
use it was designed. We may lastly observe, that 
Lbs occurrence of the same name in two of the lists, 
as In the case of laid (nr. 13, 2*2), and Sheba 
(w. 7, 28), possibly indicates a fusion of the 
races. 

'Hie identification of the Biblical with the his- 
torical or classical names of nations, is by no means 
an easy task, particularly where the names are not j 
subsequently noticed in the Bible. In these cases 
comparisons with ancient or modern designations 
are the only resource. and where the designation is 
one of a purely geographical character, as in the 
case of Kipbath con>|«*rvd with Rifnri mvntta, or 
Mash compared with .1 l>*ina mntu, great doubt 
roust exist as to the ethnic force of the title, inas- 
much as several nations may have successively 
occupied the same district. Kqual doubt arises 
where names admit of Iwing treated as appella- 
tives, and so of being transferred from one district 
to another. Kecent research into Assyrian and 
Kgyptian records has in many instances thrown 
light on the Biblical titles. In the former we find 
Meshech and Tulwl noticed under the forms Mua- 
kni and Tu/Uai t while Javan appears as the appel- 
lation of Cyprus, where the Asatrians first met 
with Greek civilization. In the Utter the name 
Phot appears under the form of AVuwf, Hiltitc 
as A'/ i/u, Cush as A'friA, Canaan as Kanann, 
ate. 

1. The Japbetite list contains fourteen names, 
of which seven represent independent, and the re- 
mainder affiliated nations, as follows: (i.) Corner, 
ounnected ethnically with the ( Smmerii , Cimbri (?), 
and Cytnry; and geographically with (Vi»/*cu. As- 
sociated with Comer are the three following: (n.) 
Athkmax, generally compared with lake Aacitniua 1 
in Bit h} nia, hut by KnoM with the tribe Amri, i 
As, or Oaatits in the t aucasian district. On tbe 
whole we prefer Hasses suggestion of a connection 
between this nsme and that of the Axcniu, later 
the Auxiwuj Toot us. (6.) Kiphath, the Ab/*ri 
Montes, which Knoie-I connects etymologically and 
geographically with i’ ir/*tUs Mona, (c.) Togar- 
niah, undoubtedly Aimmnt, or a portion of it. 
(ii.) Mag«*g. the (iii.) Madai, Mttlv i. 

(iv.) Javan. tlte tv ««oiu, as a general appelUtion 
for the Hellenic race, with whom are associated 
the fi»ur following: (n.) Klishah, the yA.ofoiiu, law 
probably idmtthed with the district A 7/s. ( b . ) 

Tarehuli. at a Liter prriod of Biblical history cer- 
tainly identical with J'lrttuua in Spain, to which, 
however, turn* are objections as reganb the table, 
partly from the t«*> extended area Urns given to the 
Mtwaie woild. and parity because Tartessut was a 
Thu-uicun, and consequently not a Japhetic settle, 
met it. Knolef rom|*res tlie Tyruni, Tynh*nt, 
and Tusci of Italy : but this is precarious, (c. i 
KtUim. the town < in (’yprus. (#/. ) Ifoda- 

aim, the /Lirefoai of lUyria and Mysta: /Anfiwni 
is sometimes compared, (v. ) Tul*l, the Tihttrtni 
in Tiei’us. (vi j Meal tech, the A/uscAi In the 


northwestern pert of Armenia. (riLj l traa. )«r 

haps Thracia. 

i Tbe Hamitie list contains thirty mum, *d 
which four represent independent, anti the remain- 
der affiliated nations, as follows * ( i. ) < ash, m tw> 
branches, the western or African rep r emu ui< 
.Ethiopia, the Ketah of the old KgyfSian, and Ur 
eastern or Asiatic being connected with the nm~r 
of the tribe Gmmxi, the district t and the 

province Summit or Khuzisi^n. With C'wh uv 
a sso ci ate d : (u.) Sd*, the SaUri of tn 

south Arabia, (b.) Havilah, the district 
in the same part of tbe peninsula. ir. 
the town S<*bfitka in IhtdramnwL (<L , Barn si . 
the town Rhtyma on the southeastern comt <4 
Arabia, with whom are associated: (u-.) a 

tribe probably connected ethnically or eoounrrrLsdy 
with the one of the same name already nreurcl. 
but located mi the west cuast of the Teruaa GnA 
(6-.) lied an, also oo the west coast of tbs iVrua 
Gulf, where tbe name perhaps still survives in %bm 
island IhuJnn. («•.) Sahtecbah, perhaps the town 
Samydice on the coast of the Indian < Arena amt- 
ward of tbe Persian Gulf. (/.) Nimrod, a per- 
sonal and not a geographical name, the representa- 
tive of the eastern Cushites, (ii) Mtzraim, xkm 
two Mura, i. e. Tpper and l^nrer Kgypt, wuh 
whom the following seven are eoonrrled: 
lAidim, according to Knohrl a tribe allied to ttw 
Sbemitic lu*d, Imt settled in Egypt; others rew*- 
pare the river (llin. v. 2), and tlie Lrmd^ ». 

a Berber trilw on the Syrtes. (6.) Anamim ac- 
cording to Knol«*t the inhabitants of the /ao*. 
which would be deseeded in Kgyptian by the term 
aunemhit or taonemhit, *• nortliem district, ru*. 
verted by the lie’ rrws into Atuuntm. (c • :•*- 

him, variously ripluued as the people of .SVys i**, 
t. e. the northern coast district 1 tor barn, sj«* m 
the worshippers of Thlhah, meaning th« u ^ , i- 
snts of Memphis. (*/.) Talhruon., I i 

the name being explained as meaning m iiw >g .- 
tian •• the south" (KnoleL. u.) t Wnl m, • *• 
atua mow*. Gia*k4ia, and eastward tbe 

Ifolta (KnoM): the t oichians, r»lmg u U- 
chart, hut this in unlikely, i /. • < 
probably tbe district *l*mt t in { , kg m 

[CArHTuit] : the island of 4 reic u. o.*- « 

modem critics, t'appadoria acconiing n> .» o 
interj»Wers. <#/.) Thut, the i*unt of the kgy|<.^ 

inscriptions, meaning the Libyans, itu • « 

the geographical position of which calk Sur m. re- 
mark iu this place. I be name has Leva 
explained as meaning tbe •• fow " lard the e%^ 
district, or tlie **sul jti tion llireaimcd to tsiuw 
liersonally (Gen. ix. 2 *»i. To t snasn t«-s«ig uw 
i following eleven : i-i.i Mtfon, tbe well lust 
| of that name in Tbu-uicia. (ti Hrth. or Uw 111 
1 tites of ltd Inal history, (c. ) Ik# Jetareite. r 
I Ous or Jerusalem. («/. ) Tbe A monte 
mentioned in Biblical history, u i lie (.<r;a^. 
the same as the GirgatiuUa. The 

non sly explained to mean tlie urrupsau i* Lew 
••interior" thwaldi, or the dweiim in - u..^ 
(Gesetu). (y. ) live Ark i te, ot A rr •, tawtii <M . r *- 
! oils, at the foot of Ixlwman i*.j IW NsU «s 
>in or plarra iu tlte Irlaixn . 

I*be Anidite of on the nag tg Thw« * ^ 

( j.) The Zrmarite, of «wi the limUerM. 

(k . ) The HamathiU, of //un»<ifA, the cLmmoJ if* 
fjkonin, on tlie Oronlas. 

I 3. The Shcmitic li«t oontaltvs twenty -fire aus»\ 
< of which five refin to .nd* indent, no the nssa 
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der to i tribes, m follows: (L) Elam, the 

tribe Elymai sod the district Elymais in Susiana. 
ifi.iAabur, Assyria between the Tigris and the 
range of Zagrus. (iii.) Arphaxad, ArrapackUts in 
nurthem Areyria, with whom are associated: (a.) 
athb, s pereonsl sod not a geographical title, in- 
dicating a migration of the people represented by 
him; Sskh’s sou (a-) Eber, representing geograph- 
ically the district across yt. e. eastward of) the Eu- 
phrates; and Eber’s two sons (a') Peleg, a personal 
name indicating a ** division ” of this branch of the 
frhemitif family, snd (6*) Joktan, representing gen 
wallj the inhabitants of Arabia, with the following 
thirteen sons of Joktan, namely: (a 4 .) Almodad, 
probably representing the tribe of Jurhum near 
\htxa, whose leader was named Mudad. (b*.) 
sbekph, the 8ab*peni in Yemen, (c 4 .) Haxanua- 
ifth, Hadramnut, in southern Arabis. (rf 1 .) Jo- 
nh. («♦. ) Hadonuu, the Adramita on the south- 
mi eoret, in a district of HtulramauL (/♦.) Uzal, 
wppossd to represent the towu Sznnta in south 
Arabia, as haviug been founded bj AsiL (y 4 .) 
Jtthh. (A 1 .) Obai, or, as iu 1 Chr. i. 22, Ebal, 
which latter is identified by Knobel with the 6*e- 
'» mi/a in the southwest, (i *. ) Abimael, doubtfully 
'oonseted with the district J (ultra, eastward of 
I! ninutumt, nod with the towns Mam snd Mali, 
j .) Sheba, the Subcsi of southwestern Arabia, 
iboot Mariaha. (A 1 .) Ophir, probably Adam on 
tie southern coast, but see article. (/*-) Havilah, 
the district Kh&toLi* in tlie northwest of Yemen. 
« 4 .) Jobah, possibly the JvbnrUa of Ptolemy (vi. 
7. § 24), for which Jobabita may originally have 
wood, (iv.) Lud generally compared with Lydia. 
but explained by Knobel as referring to the various 
ahorigmsl tribes in and about Palestine, such ss 
tie Amalekites, Rephaites, Emim, etc. We c*n- 
■ot consider either of there views as well established. 
I.ydiq itself lay beyond the horizon of the Mosaic 
table: as to the Shemitic origin of its population, 
nsilieting opinions are entertained, to which we 
«-iall have occasion to advert hereafter. KnobeTs 
»‘ww has in its favor the probability that the tribes 
rrfarred to would be represented in the table; it is, 
however, wholly devoid of historical confirmation, 
rith the exception of an Arabian tradition that 
dwfifc was one of the sons of Laud or Lawad, the 
•« of Sberu. a (v.) Aram, the general name for 
' i yria and northern Mestpotamia, with whom the 
following are associated: (a . ) Uz, probably the 
.£aifcs of Ptolemy. (6.) 11 ul, doubtful, but best 
nxinected with the uarae ffulek, attaching to a dis- 
trict north of lake Merora. (c.) Gether, not iden- 
tified. (d.) Mash, Masius Mans, in the north of 
Mesopotamia. 

There is yet one name noticed in the table, 
mmeiy, Pbilistiin, which occurs in the Hamitic 
(brisiun, but without any direct assertion of Ham- 
it* descent. The terms used in the A. V. “ out 
of whom (Casluhim) came Philistim” (ver. 14), 
would naturally imply descent; but the Hebrew 
text only warrants the conclusion that the Philis- 
tines sojourned in the land of the Chluhim. Not 
withstanding this, we believe the intention of the 
either of the table to have been to affirm the 
Htmitie origin of the Philistines, leaving uude- 
•-nlcd the particular branch, whether Casluhim or 


• This tradition probably originated in the desire to 

fern a oow ne e ting link between the Mosaic table and 
the various elements of the Arabian population. The 
«s(f anarin Won to be drawn than it Is that, in the 
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Caphtorim, with which it was more immediately 
connected. 

The total number of names uoticed in the table 
including Philistim, would thus amount to 70, 
which was raised by patristic writers to 72. 
These totals afforded scope for numerical compari- 
sons, and also for an estimate of the number of 
nations and languages to be found on the earth’s 
surface. It is needle* to say that the Bible itself 
furnishes no ground for such calculations, inasmuch 
as it does not in any care specify tbe numbers. 

Before proceeding further, it would be well tc 
discuss s question materially affecting tbe historical 
value of the Mosaic table, namely, the period to 
which it refers. On this point very various opin- 
ions are entertained. Knobel, conceiving it to rep- 
resent the commercial geography of tbe Phoenicians 
assigns it to about 1200 b. c. ( Vblkert pp. 4-9), 
and Renan supports this view (Hist. Gin. i. 40), 
while others allow it no higher an antiquity than 
the period of tbe Babylonish Captivity (v. Bohlen's 
Gen. ii. 907; Winer, Rwb. it 605). Internal 
evidence leads us to refer it back to tbe sge uf 
Abraham on tbe following grounds: (1.) The Oa- 
naauitos were as yet in undisputed possession of 
Palestine. (2.) The Philistines had not concluded 
their migration. (3.) Tyre is wholly unuoticed, an 
omission which cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for on the ground that it is included under the 
name either of Heth (Knobel, p. 323), or of Sidon 
(v. Rohlen. it 241). (4.) Various places such as 

Siinyra, Sinna. and Area, are noticed, which had 
fallen into insignificance iu later times. (6.) Kit- 
tim, which in the age of Solomon was under Phoe- 
nician dominion, is assigned to Jipheth, and tbe 
same may lie said of Tarehtsh, which in that age 
undoubtedly referred to the Phoenician emporium 
of Tartetsus, whatever may have been its earlier 
significance. The chief objection to so early a date 
as we have ventured to propose, is tbe notice of the 
Medes under the name Madai. The Aryan nation, 
which bears this name in history, appears not to 
have reached its final settlement until about 900 
B. c. (Rawlinson’s Herod, i. 404). But on tbe other 
band, the name Media may well have belonged to 
the district before the srriv&l of the Aryan Medes, 
whether it were occupied by a tribe of kindred ori- 
gin to them or by Turanians; and this probability 
is to a certain extent confirmed by the notice of s 
Median dynasty in Babylon, as reported by Berosus, 
so early as tbe 25th century b. c. (Rawlinsou, i. 
434). Little difficulty would be found in assigning 
so early a date to tbe Medes, if tbe Aryan origin 
of tbe allied kings mentioned In Gen. xiv. 1 were 
thoroughly established, in accordance with Renan’s 
view ( H . G. i. 61): on this point, however, we have 
our doubts. 

The Mosaic table is supplemented by ethnolog- 
ical notices relating to the various divisions of tlie 
Terachite family. These belonged to the Shemitic 
division, being descended from Arphaxad through 
Peleg, with whom the line terminates in the table. 
Reu, Serug, and Nabor form tbe intermediate links 
between Peleg and Terab (Gen. xl. 16-25), with 
whom began the movement that terminated in the 
occupation of Canaan and the adjacent districts by 
certain branches of the family. The original seat 


opinion of its originator, there was an starem whirl* 
was nsithsr Uhmssllts nor Joktanld (Kwald, Qt* <4. L 
839, not*). 
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of Terah« ti* Ur of tlie Chaldees (Gen. xl. 28): 
(hence be migrated to linntn (Gen. xi. 31), where 
a section of liis descendants, the representatives of 
Nahor, remained (Gen. xxiv. 10, xxvii. 43, xxix. 

4 IF ), while the two branches, represented by Abra- 
ham and l.nt. the non of Harou, crossed the Euphra- 
tes and settled in Canaan and the adjacent districts 
(Gen. xii. 6). From l.ot sprang the Moabites and 
Ammonites (Gen. xix 30-38): from Abraham the 
Ishmnelites through his son Islimael (Gen. xxv. 12)* 
the Israelites through Isaac and Jacob, the Edom- 
ites through Isaac and Kuan (<!en. xxxvi.), and cer- 
tain Arab trilies, of whom the Midianite* are the 
most conspicuous, through the sons of his concubine 
Krtumh (Gen. xxv. 1-4). 

’Use most important geographical question in 
connection with the Terncliitcs concerns their orig- 
inal settlement. The presence of the Chaldees in 
Babylonia at a suliarquent period of Scriptural his- 
tory has led to a *ti|»|imition that they were a Ham- 
it ic |ieople, originally I elotigiug to Ifciby Ionia, and 
thence tr.mspbinted in the Till and 8th centuries to 
northern Awvria (Ibwliiison’s //nw/. i. 319). We 
do not think this view supported by Biblical notices. 
It is more consistent with the general direction of 
the IVmchite movement to look for Ur in northern 
Mesopotamia, to the east of llaran. That the Chal- 
dees, or, according to the Hebrew nomenclature, 
the Kasdirn. were found in that neigh 1-orhood, is 
indicated by the name Uhescd ns one of the sons of 
Nalmr (Gen. xxii. 22), and possibly by tlie name 
Arphaxad itself, which, according to Ewald (Grsc*/*. 
i. 378), means “Nirtre-s of the Chalices.** In 
classical times wc Hod the Kasdirn still occupying 
the mountains adj icent to /!/■»•< */>'»*•/* the Bibli- 
cal Arpnclisad, under the names fV« »»/</♦«’ (Xen. 
Anttb. iv. 3, §§ 1-4* and fitmlyei or On Jut l»i 
(Strait, xvi. p. 747), and litre the name still lias a 
vital existence under the form of KunL llie name 
Kasdirn is explained by Opprrt as meaning “two 
rivers," and thus as equivalent to the Hebrew 
S>>bnn>in nod the classical }fe$t'p>4twin {/tit. 
Sfoi 'f. fir*, xi. 137*. We receive this explanation 
with re*ene; but, as far ns it goes, it favors the 
nort hern locality. 'Hie evidence for the antiquity 
of the southern settlement ap(Murs to l»e but small, 
if the term A'n/J >i does not occur In the Assyrian 
insnptious until tlie 9tli century ft. C (Bawliusou, 
l 449). We therefore o iiceive the original seat 
of tlie < 'ha Meet to have ls**n ill the north, whence 
they mo\rd southward along the course of Uie Tigris 
until they reached Bobvhm, where we find them j 
dominant in the 7tli century l*. c. Whether the) j 
first entered this country as mercenaries, and then j 
conquered their employers, as suggested by Benan ■ 
(//. i». i 1*8'. must remain uncertain; but we think 1 
the suggestion snp|»»rtetl by the circumstance that | 
the name was aft»r* irds tromderred to the whole 
Ifcihv fcni m )M»pu|ktiou. Tlie sacerdotal character, 
of the t l. ibbes is certainly difficult to reconcile 
with this or mu Other h)|**tliesis on the subject. 

Ketuming to the Teroelutes, we find it im|*«-»ible 
to defu e the geographical limits of their sett I* incuts 
wi»h precision. Ihrv intermingled with the pre- 
ikm.sIi existing inhabit. mts of the countries inter- 
ipning lirtwrvn the lieil Sea and the Euphrates, 
mi d lienee wr find an Amin, nn l’x, and a ( hesed 
among tlie descendants of Nahor (Gm xxii 21, 22 1, 
a Urdan and a Midis among those of Abraham by 

•» A connection between the names Tenth and Ttmcb- 
Mitts, lUru and Ha « ran, U sugg—ti I by Insb 
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Keturnh (Gen. xxv. 3), and an Anmlek ■■wmg the 
descendants of Esau (Gen. xxivi. 12). 1m «f the 
numerous tribes which t|raig fnwn thle stock si 
tained historical rrlrhritx . Tlie lsrsefite* mad <4 
course lie excepted from this dc*ri|4k*i ; eo de 
the Nalmtean*, if they are to Iw rrgaixled ae repr*» 
sented by the Xehaiuth of the Bible. as to whwh tier* 
is some doubt (Quatremere, Mthnyt*. p. V>i. Of 
the rest, the Moabites. Ammonites, Midiit iice, i^d 
Edomites are chiefly known lor their boat Jit ww eith 
the Israelites, to whom tliey were cWwe regUon. 
'Ilie memory of the westerly migration of the Israel- 
ites was perpetuated in the name Hebrew, n refer- 
ring to their residence bejond the river Ij-piirste* 
(Josh. xxiv. 3). 

Besides tlie nnthms whose origin Is aeorwmted fcr 
in tlie Bible, we find other early pnpulitu u« Men- 
tioned in the course of the history without any 
notice of their ethnology. In this cafrgirv «r »ua* 
place the llorims, who occupied Edom l-r're the 
descendants of Esau (I lent, ii 1*2, 22 : tl*r Aa-a 
lekites of the Siuaitie peninmb: tl*e /uurus aad 
/anizummims of Pcnea (Gm. xiv. 5; IVtrt- u. 
20): the iCephaima of Bnsh.m mid at the uUrt 
near Jerusalem named after them ( < .et., u* J 
2 Sant. v. 18): the Kmimt eastward of the IVsd 
Sea (Gen xiv. 5': the A vims of tlie motlimi 1’h.i 
list ii:e pLiin (Unit. ii. 23); and the Ai akiu td 
southern Palestine (Josh. xi. 21). Tlie qw-st** 
arises whether the* trilcs were Hamites. or » irti rr 
they rrpresenteil an curlier |«*puUtio«] w) wb pee 
ceded the entrance of Uie 11 a mites. IV h*:tcr 
\iew is supported by Km»lel. wlio regards the 
majority of these trilcs as Mimiitrs, wbo icTrw d rd 
the Cnnaaiiitrs, ami communicated to ti eui t * 
Shemitic tongue (\'>Unf. pp. 204 . 31* . N^ 
evidence can le adduced in siq port of this tbren. 
which was probably suggested I*' tie «‘* -.lie d,f*v 
cult) of nccmmliiig fc*r tlie mme of I u.i, u*t «f 
cipl. lining the np|mrrnt ni.« maly «*f il* Hin tew 
and lerachitr* sjimhiiig the same bugintge V J 
less evidence is there in b\or of the T«r»r n 
origin, which would, wc |W»-snme. 1* t» 

these tril»es in common with tl»e ( ai.asmtes 
in accordance with a enrm.t tlen (list rlj* first 
wave of {Mipulntion which merspretwl srslrtn Aiw 
l*elongeil t<* that 1 ranch of tlie him. an i^e kss- 
linsou's lltnml. i. I»45. note . To this tl*sn •• 
shall presently rwbert; meanwhile we esn o* * 
observe, in refer**, te to these frogn** tsr* r» -ps. 
lations, that, a* the\ intermingled witN t!»c » sr.swfr 
Iti-S, thev prokll l\ lelongeil to tile swioe k .-H 
Nuni. xiii 22: Judg. i. B* . Jl*c* nm |r^r‘. ue» 
have lelonged to nn earlier n.ignt -o il..o 
( unaanitisli. and ma\ have Iren sn'sfurd ]>v tW 
bter ctiimrs: hut this won I* I im 4 i»en^».tjte a d ' 
ferent origin. I he i. sines of these lives and ./ 
their abide*, ns imlmml in Gm. m. 5. I vot 
23;Num.xiii 22. 1 ear a Nhenutie cliarsrliT ts *’ 
Uru'h. i. 311 '. ami the only o*)erln*i !*> it r * • . 
nsanitidi origin arising out u( tl>e«e mn n • .< 

le in connection with /am/uiomiiM, w b».-h »ct*e 
to Bcnnn ill. fi. p 3.’i. n*4r . is (kfi* nl v * 
same prim ipk ns tl*e lireek at J ta : * 

caae implies at nil rvmts a d'u»lc» t;< »! Jiffrrsw e e 
} I lav mg thus snt \ r\i*| tlie rthi ok<gieal *4 itree *s 
contained in tlie Hit Jr. it retnnms fcr tts n* -e.- 
how far the> are Iwsrd nn. it accord with t* i«» 
logical or hnguislic (iriitcipWw. Knoirf s.usiaM 

(/fit. Gm t 29) Ttiis, horary. |a la p iw^s ^ 
with tha position yaws ra lly saatywafi t» lliws 
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fret (be threefold division of (be Mosaic table it i Anther question, moreover, arises out of this ex- 


faonded on the physiological principle of color. 
Sheas, llora, and .la|riieth representing respectively 
lbs red, btvck, and white complexions prevalent in 
lbs dlfc re n t regions of the then known world ( 1W- 
hrt pp 11-13). lie cliiiin etymological support 
far this view hi respect to Ham (= “dark”) and 
Jspbeth (= “ fair”), hut not in respect to Sbeni, 
aod be arlducee testimony to tlie foot that such 
fi&neucee of color were noted in ancient times. 
Tbs etymological argument weakens rather than 
—tains his v.cw . for it is difficult to conceive that 
the principle of dissificatlon would be embodied in 
two of tie names and not also hi the third: the 
farce of such evidence is wholly dependent upon its 
sniformity. With regard to the actual prevalence 
of the hues, it is quite consistent with the physical 
character of the districts that the (Canutes of the 
•ssth should he dark, and tlie Japbetites of the 
north (air, and furtlier that tlie Sliemites shonld 
hold an intermediate place hi color as in geograph- 
ical position. But we have no evidence that this 
dfatiuetion was strongly marked. The “ redness " 
ftp ra— I in tlie uame Edom jirobably referred to 
thssoil {Stanley, S. «/ P. p. 87): the Prythtxeum 
Jfnr* was so called from a peculiarity hi its own 
lint, arising from tlie presence of some vegetable 
■rimer, and not lieeause the rod Shemites bordered 
m it, the block Cushites lielug equally numerous 
an its shores: the name AUnn, as applied to the 
dhemitie roan, is ambiguous, from its reference to 
rod as well as color. On the other hand, the 
Pbmictau* (assuming litem to have reached the 
Mediterranean seal Kurd Iwfore tlie table was com- 
piled) were so called from their red hue, and yet 
■i* placed in the table among tlie Handles. The 
srgametii drawn from the red hue of the Egyptian 
deity Typbou is of little vtlue until it can be 
ditrisiu ly proved that tlie deity in question repre- 
■ated the Sheuiite*. Th'.s is asserted by Kenan 
•ft. O. i. 38), who endorses Knoliel's view as Air 
w the Slietnites ore concerned, though he does not 
seeept hn» general tlieory. 

The lingnUtic difficulties connected with the 
Mosaic table are very considerable, and we cannot 
pnlend to nunvel tlie tough’d skein of conflicting 
on the subject. The primary difficulty 
■ rises out of the Biblical narrative itself, and is 
oHMequenU. of old standing — tlie difficulty, namely, 
af aeoouutiug fur the evident identity of language 
grim by tlie Sliemitic Ter.icliites and the ilamitic 
Caosonites. Modem linguistic research has rather 
mtnnced titan removed this difficulty. Tlie alter- 
— tins hitherto offered as sutisfactory solutions, 
■amrly, tliot the Terachltes adojrted the language 
rf the Cajuianites, or the Cnir.ianltes that of the 
Tenchites, ore l*>;b ineoiM suuit with the enlarged 
—cm which tlie Lingua „e is found to cover on each 
rids. Setting mile the qu-stion of the high itu- 
proMuhty that a wandering nomadic tribe, such 
— the leroeliites, non Id lie able to impose its lan- 
graage on a settled and powerful nation like tlie 
Oanuuiitei, it would still remain to be explained 
how the Cushites and oilier llunitic tribes, who 
dU 0f4 come into contict with the TeniehiUn, 
—qrired the same general ty|ie of language. And 
mm the other luml, assuming that what are called 
Sfawn.tic languages were really I buuitic, we have to 
explain the extension of the Ilamitic area over 
Mmqw tamia and Assyria, which, according to the 
taMe and the gs acral opinion of ethnologists, Le- 
fatfd wholly to a non- Ilamitic population. A 


planation, namely, what was the language of the To* 
rochltes before they assumed this Ilamitic tongue? 
This question is answered by J. G. M idler, In 
Herzog’s H. A', xiv. 218, to tlie effect that the 
Shemites originally spoke an Indo-European lan-* 
guoge, — a view which we do not expect to see 
generally adopted. 

Restricting ourselves, for the present, to the lin- 
guistic question, we must draw attention to tins fact 
that there is a well-defliiei Hamitic as well as a 
Sberaltic class of language!, and that any theory 
which obliterates this distinction must fall to the 
ground The Hamitic type is most highly devel- 
oped, as we might expect, in I he country which 
was , /xtr exctlUficr, the bind of Ham, namely, Egypt; 
and whatever elements of original unity with the 
Sbemitic type may he detected by philologists, 
practically the two were ns distinct from each other 
in historical times, ns any two languages could 
possibly be. We are not therefore prepared at once 
to threw overboard the linguistic element of the 
Mosaic table. At the same time we recognize the 
extreme difficulty of explaining tlie anomaly of 
Hamitic tribes speaking a Shemitic tongue. It will 
not suffice to say, in answer to this, that these 
tribes were Shemites; for Again the correctness of 
tlie Mosaic table is vindicated by tlie differences 
of social and artistic culture which distinguish the 
Shemites proper from the Phoenicians ami Cushites 
using a Shemitic tongue. The former are charac- 
terized by habits of simplicity, isolation, nnd ad- 
herence to patriarchal wa\s ol living mid thinking; 
the Phoenicians, on tlie other liuud, were emi- 
nently a commercial people; and the Cushites are 
identified with the massive architectural erection* 
of Babylonia ami South Arabia, and with equally 
extended ideas of empire and social progress. 

The real question at issue concents the language, 
not of the whole Ilamitic family, but of the Ca- 
uaan'.tes and Cushites. With regard to the former, 
various explanations have lieeu ottered — such as 
Knoljel'*, that they acquired n Shemitic language 
from a prior po|uilation, represented by the K« faiteo, 
Zuzlui, Zauutuiumiiu, etc. ( Idlkrrt, p. 315); or 
Buiiseu s, that they were it Sliemitic race wlio had 
long sojourned iu Egypt (/W. <>f Hi$t. i. 1 Jl) — 
neither of which ore satisfactory. With regard to 
the bitter, tlie only explanation to lie offered is that 
a Joktauhl immigration supervened on tlie original 
Hamitic popubttiun, the result being a combination 
of Cusliitic civil.zation w.th a Slieuiitic language 
(Kenan, i. 322). Nor is it unimportant to men- 
tion tliot peculiarities have been discovered in the 
Cushite Sliemitic of Soutliem Arabia which suggest 
a close affinity with the Plueuiciun forms (Kenan, 
i. 318). We ore not, however, without expecta- 
tion that time nud research wdl clear up much of 
the m\s!ery that now enwraps tlie subject, liters 
are two d. reel ions to which we may hopeftilly turn 
for light, namely, Kg}pt and Babylonia, with re- 
gard to each of which we make a few remarks. 

Hint tlie Egyptian bmguage exhibits many 
striking points of rroemldonoe to tlie hem. lie type 
is acknowledged on all sales. It is alio allowed 
that tlie resem I •lances are of a valuable character, 
being observable in the pronouns, numerals, in 
agglutinative forms, iu the treatment of towels, 
ami other such points (Kenan, i. 84, 86). There 
is not, however, an equal degree of agreement 
among scholars as to U»e deductions to 1* drawn 
from these re se mb l in cea. While many reo<gmM in 
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them the proofs of a substantial Identity, and hence 
regard Uaniitisin as an early stage of Sberaitism, 
others deny, either on general or on special grounds, 
the prolwbiiity of such a connect ion. When we find 
such high authorities as Bunsen on the former side 
(PhiL of Hit. L 186-181), ii. 3) and Henan (i. 86) 
on the other, not to mention a long array of scholars 
w ho have adopted each view, '.t would he presuni|>- 
tion dogmatically to assert the corrector** or in- 
correctness of either. We can only point to the 
possibility of the identity being established, and to 
the further possibility that connecting links may I* 
discovered betwem tin* two extremes, which may 
Nerve to bridge over the gulf, and to render the 
use of a Sheiuitic language by a Hauutic race less 
of an anomaly tlian it at present ap|>cari to lie. 

Turning eastward to the louiks ot the Tigria and 
Euphrates, and the adjacent countries. we find 
ample materials for research in the inscriptions re- 
cently discovered, the exaiuination of which has 
not yet yielded undisputed results. The Mosaic 
Ultle places a Shemitic populatiou in Assyria and 
Klaju, and a Cushitic one in Babylon. The proba- 
Ulity of this being ethnically (as opposed to geo- 
graphically) true depends partly on the age assigned 
to the table. Tliere can he no question that at a 
late period Assyria and Klatu were held by non- 
Sheaiilic, probaMy Aryan conquerors. But if we 
carry the table back to the age of Abrmh.-nu. the 
esse may hate Iweti different; for though hbun 
is regarded as etymologically identical with Iran 
(Renan, i. 41), this is not conclusive as to the 
lraniau character of the language in early times. 
Sufficient evidence is afforded by language that the 
basis of the population in Assyria was .Sheiuitic 
(Henan, i. 70; knobel, pp- 154- loti); and it is 
by no means improlaMe that tlie inscriptions be- 
longing more es|**c»liv to the neigldiuriiood of 
>uss may ultimately ratal lidi tlie fact of a Shemitic 
populatiou in Khm. The presence of a Cushitic 
population in Babylon is an opinion very generally 
held on linguistic grouuds; and a close identity is 
said to exist between the old Babylonian and the 
M thvi language, a Sheiuitic tongue ot an ancient 
type still lit mg in a district ot fiot/niM»ut, in 
Soutl*eni Arabia (Henan, //. O. i. i*0). In addition 
to the t ushitic and .Mietnilic clement* in the popu- 
lation of Babylonia and the adjacent districts, the 
presence of a Turanian element has been intern d 
from the linguistic character of the early ins* np- 
tious. We must here express our contntiou that 
the ethnology of the countries in question is con- 
siderably clouded by the midetiucd use o| the terms 
Turanian, Scythic, and the like. It is frequently 
difficult to decide wliether these terms are used in a 
linguistic sense, a* rqui\.»lent to or 

in an ethnic tense. I lie presence of a certain amount 
uf Turmnisnisiu in tlie foimcr does not intolte its 
presence in tlie latter sense. I he old lkd»t Ionian and 
>u*ianian inscriptions may Is* more agglutinate 
than tlie later ones, hut this is only a proof of 
tlieir belonging to an earlier stage of the language, 
and di«*s not ot itaelt indicate a foreign population; 
aiul if thmr early Baby Ionian inscriptions graduate 
into tlie Mirim tic, as is aaMrrted even by the adto- 
catrs of tlie Turanian theory iltawbnson's ihr o»/. i. 
444, 44«’* >, the presence of an ethnic lunmianisnt 
cannot poMibly t# inferred. Added to this, it is 
ineiplicahle Imw tlie prrarncc of a large Settlor 
population in the Acba-n«etiiati period, to whnh 
many of the Susiaman inscriptions belong, could 
unp the notice ot historians. I he only Scyllnc 
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tribes noticed by Herodotus hi hi* re vie w s t the 
Persian empire are the Parthiana and the Sacs, ik* 
former of wliom are known to have lived ta th* 
north, while the latter probaMy lived in the otrrw 
east, where a memorial of them is still ■ append t* 
exist in the name Sti&m, re p re sen ting the aocint 
Sacastene. F.ven with regard to throe, Sryit,r 
may not mean Turanian; for they mat base t*- 
longed to the Scythians of history (the SkMo la W 
whom an lndo- European origin is claimed J£a«U»~ 
•oti’s t/erori. iii. 197). The impression canvv-tfd 
by the supposed detection of so many hetnort^o* 
elements in tlie old ltuhy Ionian tongue < IUvUum. 
i. 442, 444, 646, notes ) is not favorable to the ps 
eral results of the n searches. 

With regard to Arabia, it may safely be snrr«4 
that the Mosaic table is confirmed bv n«csim, re- 
search. The Cushitic element has Irit nmurwh 
of its presence in the south in the wat raws d 
Marrh Slid Sonn (Renan, i. 418), as well M m the 
influence it has exercised on the Himyarinc and 
.1 fohri languages, as compared with the Hebrew. 
The Joktanid element forms the lewis of the Ankna 
population, the Shemitic character of whose ksw- 
guage needs no proof. With regard to the lah- 
maelite eletiient in tlie north, we are not aware mi 
any linguistic proof of its existence, hot it is caw- 
firmed by the traditions of the Arabians thr— iim 

It remains to be inquired bow far the Japhetw 
stock represents the linguistic character^* its at the 
Indo-European and Turanian Csuiilw*. Adufa.tg 
the twofold division of the former, mnTwtsri ) i ike 
name itself, into the eastern and western ; and wk- 
dividing the eastern into tie Indian and lm.as. 
and the western into the < Vlt»c, lirlirtiie. Illy nan. 
Italian, Teutonic, Matoniau, and I Jthuamaa dswasa. 
we are able to assign Msdsi ( Mnh ’ ) us) T<«*rwaO 
(Armmin) to the lranisn rh-s: Javan 
and FJishab (sPutinn) to the Hehmic; Usury 
jecturally to the Celtic; and I *>d*nim. also 
jecturally, to the Illyrian. According to the 
interpreters, Athkctuu represents the leun-uir daw, 
while, according to Knot*!. the Italian vooU ta 
represented by Tarsi i»h, whom l»e identiBrs wttk 
the Etruscans; the M.-itontaii by Msow: and the 
l.ilhu»uian ptwsiMv by Tiras <pp. 90, 6ft. 1 XO 
The same writer nlso identifies Hiphsth with the 
(•auk. as distinct from the t y mry <e <*>n n ; ii . 
while Kit t im b referred by hm> lot imprt^*J4y a. 
the t arisns, who at one |rr>d »rre |mJ«<Lu.»ii 
on the islands adjacent to Asia Mum* p **i. 1 sa 

evidence for these identifications vane* m Snsglfc. 
hut in no instance ap|>rearhrs to 1 — ntrwf im 
B eyond the general proicd.ihti list it* saw 
branches of the human Ismilt would t* rqmrvid 
in tlie Mosaic table, we regard nmrb that Ui **wm 
advanced on this subject as highly f*rcar*«j*. \l 
the same t.me it nm»t l»e conceded llial the s-c 
U an open one, mid that u thmr is no pan n 
of | siting, so sbo none o( disputing. ilw amt 
ness of t)»w conjecture*- M l*-( )*er lb* I urn « 
family is fairly represented In tie M»*or U « r o 
doubted. Ilwae wIhj s<it«M-ste the M<*c* * 
origin of the N.'yt)nsns woubt imtur*L« re, 
Msg<*g as tlie rr|*rsrntati\e of tl>w t*i. * w -i 
evru those who disaetit fnini tlie .\b*ig.4i*o the**-' 
may still not unressotial It n-i'mif i)n the utw 
Msgog applied bread 1\ to all tfir iM*nwd tnlw t 
Nortbeni Asia, wlietlor IihU> l urupsa mr T w- 
rsnian. l id<al ami Mtvlud reoiuu to l* fsssd- 
ered: Knot *4 iihntitWa ibrw rr^ntitd* wish the 
lbrrians and the Ligurians jy 111, lly , and # 
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the Finnish character of the Basque language were 
oto)4iabed, he would regard the Iberians as cer- 
tainly, and the Ligurians as probably Turanians, 
the relics of the Drat wave of population which is 
wp p ose d to have once o v er sp read the whole of the 
Koropean continent, and of which the Finns in the 
north, and the Basques in the south, are the sole 
■wiving r e p r esen tatives. The Turanian character 
at the two Biblical races above mentioned has been 
otherwise maintained on the ground of the identity 
of the name* Meschech and Muscovite (Rawlinson’s 
Herod. L 652). 

II. Haring thus reviewed the ethnic relations of 
t'te nations who fell within the circle of the Mosaic 
table, we propose to cast a glance beyond its limits, 
and inquire bow far the present results of ethno- 
logical science support the general idea of the unity 
at the hum-ui race, which underlies the Mosaic sys- 
tem. The chief and in many instances the only 
instrument at our command lor ascertaining the 
tvhtionahip of nations is language. In its general 
rooks this instrument is thoroughly trustworthy, 
sad in each iitdividual case to which it is applied it 
brashes a strong primA f rcie erideuce; but its evi- 
dence. if unsupported by collateral proofs, is not unim- 
peachable, in consequence of tlie numerous instances 
at sdopted languages which have occurred within 
tistorieal times. This drawback to the value of 
lbs evidence of language will not materially affect 
oar present inquiry, inasmuch as we shall confine 
sen d res aa much as possible to the general results. 

The nomenclature of modem ethnology is not 
■hatical with that of the Bible, partly from the 
mh rg em cnt of the area, and partly from the gen- 
eral sdoption of language os the basis of classifica- 
tion. The term Sbemitic is indeed retained, not, 
however, to indicate a descent from Sham, but the 
me of languages allied to that which was current 
among the Israelites in historical times. Hamitic 
•ho finds a place in modem ethnology, hut as sub- 
ordinate to, or coordinate with, Sbemitic. Japhetic 
m sup erse d ed mainly by Indo-European or Aryan, 
rbe rmrious nations, or families of nations, which 
fad bo place under the Biblical titles are classed 
by certain ethnologists under the broad title of 
Turanian, while by others they are broken up into 
Tmsions more or lew numerous. 

The first branch of our sutyect will be to trace 
the extension of the Sbemitic family beyond the 
omits assigned to it in the Bible. The most marked 
characteristic of this family, as compared with the 
Indo-European or Turanian, is its inelasticity. 
Hemmed in both by natural barriers and by the 
Hipericr eoergy and expansiveness of the Aryan 
mm! Turanian races, it retains to the present day 
the d>ttm qwn of early times.® The only 6 direction 
ia which it has exhibited any tendency to expand 
has been about the shores of the Mediterranean, 
sad even here its activity was of a sporadic charac- 
ter. limited to a tingle branch of the family, namely, 
the ltnnicaana, and to a single phase of expansion, 
tamely, commercial colonies. In Asia Minor we 
find tokens of Sbemitic presence in Cilicia, which 

■ The Mai amount of the Shsuiitic population at 
pv a st Is aoasputed to be only 80 millions, while the 
fails Inrapmn is computed at 400 millions (Kenan, 1. 

ante). 

k feetvard of the Tigris a Sbemitfe population has 
tes —ppi— il to exist In Afghanistan, when tbs 
language has bssa npnhd as bearing a 
fhaWe character. A theory consequently has beso 
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waa connected with Phoenicia both by Iraditkm 
(Herod, vii. 01), and by language, is Attested by 
existing coins (Gesen. Mon. Phcm. iii. 2): in Pam- 
pbylia, Pisidia, and Lycia, parts of which were oc- 
cupied by the Solvnii (Plin. v. 24; Herod, i. 173), 
whose name hears a Sbemitic character, and who 
are reported to have spoken a Shemitic tongue 
(Euseb. Prop. Ev. ix. 9), a statement confirmed 
by the occurrence of other Sbemitic names, such 
as Phoenix and Cabalix, though the subsequent pre- 
dominance of an Aryan population in these same 
districts is attested by the existing Lyeian inscrip- 
tions : again in Caria, though the evidence arising 
out of the supposed identity of the names of the 
gods Osogo and Chiysaoreus with the Ofowot and 
XpwrAp of Sanchuniathoii is called in question 
(Kenan, H. G. i. 49): and, lastly, in Lydia, where 
the descendants of Lud are located by many au- 
thorities. and where the prevalence of a Sbemitic 
language ia asserted by scholars of the highest 
standing, amoog whom we may specify Bunsen and 
Lassen, in spite of tokens of the contemporaneous 
pretence of the Aryau element, as instanced in the 
uazne Sardis, and in spite also of the historical 
notices of an ethnical connection with Mysia (Herod, 
i. 17 1 ). Whether the Shemitea ever occupied any 
portion of the plateau of Asia Minor may he 
doubted. In the opinion of the ancients the later 
occupants of Cappadocia were Syrians, distinguished 
from the mass of their race by a lighter hue, and 
hence termed Leucmyri (Strab. xiL p. 542); but 
this statement is traversed by the evidences of 
Arvauism afforded by the names of the kings and 
deities, as well as by the Persian character of the 
religion (Strab. xv. p. 733). If therefore the 
Shemitea ever occupied this district, they must soon 
have been brought under the dominion of Aryan 
conquerors (Diefenbach, Oriy. Europ p. 44). The 
Phoenicians were ubiquitous on tlie islands and 
shores of the Mediterranean : in Cyprus, where they 
have left tokens of their presence at Citium and 
other (daces; in Crete; in Malta, where they were 
the original settlers (Diod. Sic. v. 12) ; on the 
mainland of Greece, where their presence is be- 
tokened by the name Cadmus: in Samos, Same, and 
Samothraoe, which bear Sbemitio names: in I os 
and Tenedoa, once known by the name of Phmnice; 
in Sicily, where Panorama, Mot ya, and Soloee were 
Shemitio settlements; in Sardinia (Diod. Sic. v 
35); on the eastern and southern ooasts of Spain; 
and on the north coast of Africa, which was lined 
with Phoenician ookmies from the Syrtls Mqjor to 
the Pillars of Hercules. They must also have pene- 
trated deeply into the interior, to judge from 
Strabo's statement of the dertniction of three huu 
died towns by the Pharusiaiis and Nigritians (Strab. 
xvii. p. 826). Still in none of the oouutries we 
have mentioned did they supplant the original pop- 
ulation : they were conquerors and settlers, but no 
more than this. 

The bulk of the North African languages, both 
in ancient and modern times, though not Sbemitie 
in the proper sense of the term, so far resembla 

started that the people speaking il represent the ten 
tribee of Israel (Fonter’s Prim. Lang, lli 241). We 
believe the supposed Shemitto reeemblepree to be un- 
founded, and that the Pushtu language bolds an Inter- 
mediate place between the Iranian and Indian slessse, 
with the totter at which It poeaesese In comnoo the 
Ungual or cerebral woods (Dtefcnhaoh, Or. £ar §. 
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that type as to have obtained tbe title of cub- common language of the family vac effected b* 
Sbrmitic. In 1 1* north tbe old Num id ian language tbe Slavotio-Teutonic branch. After souther u» 
appears, from Uie prevalence of tlie i}IUIile J/oc in terval a second bifurcation occurred, which mi +n£mi 
tlie name etc., to l« allied to tbe modem what we maj term tbe Gneco-lulo-t «-h-- 

Uniter ; and Uie Mine conclusion has lieen drawn from the Aryan. Tlie former held i«crtJ-t fc* » 
with regard to the Mhyiui tongue. Tbe Berber, while, and then threw off* the brwi 
in turn, together with tlie Tt tut rick and the great probably the Allwnian), leading the « rii- s&d 
body of tlie North African dialects, is closely allied Italian still connected: the final ditedon e4 uw m 
to tlie Oqdic of Egypt, and therefore falls under latter took |dace after another con*** brol he s-’m %1 
the title of Hamitir, or, scronling to tlie more usual The first-mentioned branch — tbr sUumv-I^<« a 
nomenclature, suh-Slicmitic (Henan, //. 0. i. 201. — remained intact for a period aotnrwhat 
202). Southwards of Kgyfit tlie Shemitic type is than that which witnessed tlie l» nmi..» 

re|iro«luced in the majority of the Abyssinian Ian- of the original stock, and tl*en dnuM ni > th* 
guages, |sirticulaHy ill the Ghtez, and ill a less Teutonic and Slaiuno- lithuauian. «h»Hi b*t«r 
marked degree in the dw4«nV, tlie Su/u» t and tbe finally broke np into its two cooifunnil rfoow-i*. 
Guilt ; ami Shemitic influence may be traced along The Aryan branch similarly brtd together w a 
tbe wliole east mast of Africa as far as Afozambi</ue lengthened period, sod then bifurcated inf « th» 
(Henan, L &16-440). As to tlie languages of Uie Indian and Iranian. The eonduskei Niin'er 
Ulterior and of Uie south there appears to be a con- draws from these linguistic affinities b u *x tbe 
flict of opinions, the writer from whom me hare more easterly of the Kuropran itatium, toe >4»- 
just quoted denying any trace of resemblance to vonians end 'lentous, were the ini to bate tae 
tbe Sliemitic t)|e, while Ihr. I At ham asserts very common home of tlie Iiufo-Kiinqwan rave: lint thry 
confidently tliat connecting links exist Ictwcen Uie were followed by the CHla, Italians, and bnrb; 
cub- Sliemitic languages of the north, tlie Negro and that tlie Indian and Iranian Lnuirbr* seer tbe 
languages in Uie centre, and tins ( ’afire languages i last to commence their migraliot*. We fori natlc 
of tlie south; and that even the Hottentot language 1 to accept this conduaion, which apprars to t» »• 
is not so isolated as has leen generally sup|*jMed [ lc based on the aasuuijitkMi tliat tl*e antiquity vd » 
(.1 tun "mi hit .1 fiffv. |»p. 1 ;14— 1 4H >. Bunsen sup- I language is to he measured by its *f*|H nu io« 
ports this view as far ns Uie languages north of Uie | to Sanskrit. Ijooking at tbe geognptn*^*l 
squalor are conecmed, but regards the souUiem as I of the re p re a rn tallies of the dittc-rmi fcti cw^- 
ratiier approximating to the Turanian type (Phil, {classes, we should infor Uiat the most westerly »•*» 
of Hid. i. 178, ii. 2*M. It is iuqiossihle as yet to Uie earliest immigrants into huropr. ami ttrrr* r* 
form a deeiiled opinion on this large subject. prolmhly tbe earliest emigrants firm tl« (trarrs 

A question of considerable interest remains yet sent of the race; and we lelieve this to !r cos- 
to lie not ice* I . naineh, whether we can trace Uie firmed by linguistic proofs of tlie high ai.t^ i*jy U 
Sliemitic family I >.»ck to its original cradle. In tbe tlie Celtic as rnm|»r*ri with tbe otl*t i* * te* 
ease of tlie I ndo-l.tiro|«*:iii family this can be done of tbe Indo- Kuropran family (Uvnsru, /’*». «y 
with a high de g re e of |»rol •ability ; and if an original Hid. 1. 108). 

unity existed brtween these stocks, the domicile of The original scat of the Imlo-Kuroprao r*«-» am 
the one would necessarily le that of tbe other. A on the plateau of Central Asm. pn4.nU io **w 
certain community of ideas and traditions favors westward ol Uie Zfo/or and .!/**/***>, ran. e*. 1 ** 

this a«sum|itioii, and |*n*-il.|y tlie frequent allusions Indian branch can be traced Iwck to tbs *kqw* .1 
to tlie east ill tlie early cha|iters of itenesis may Himalaya by thegeogni|ibiciil nlluskm in tl* V«%i* 
contain a reminiscrnce of the direction in which hymns (M. Muller s Arrf. p. 2nl •: in ns fimua 
the |*rime\al aUsle lay (Henan, //. G. i. 47C). Hie of which we may adduce Uie cirrumatsMce tl<*t tbr 
position of this alsifle we shall describe presently. only tree for which tbe Indians hair an aiqs-iku*.* 

Tlie lmlo-Kuru|imii family of languages, as at in common with tlie western nation*, is *.mm s.«s 
present « constituted, consists of Uie following nine in India ts found oni\ **n the tonthrm *kp* erf tsat 
chimes: liidisti/’ Iraiiiau, Celtic, Italian, Ailsuiian, range (I'ott, f'*n$ck. \. 1 li » i . lb* «ranN 

Circek. Teutonic, l.itluMidan, and Nhuoniaii. <>eo> progress of the Iranian triles is a matirr«4 
graphically, tliesr classes may le grou|ied together and tliongh we cannot trace this |eogres* Uri w* Os 
in two di\ isious — Kattmi and Wratem — tbe former fountain-head, tla loeslity slnie n*»it n s ad WmS 
son i j rising tlie two first, the latter tlie seien re- accords with tlie traditkaial Mirf U ll*e Assatar 
•taming r las vs. Schk’iclier dnhbs what we hate A nans, and with Uie plitsicsl bimI c**^T«)t**s 
termed the Western into two — Uie southwest requirements of tlie case (Henan. //. o. t 4Si 
Kumfanin. ami tlie north Kuropran — in Uie former The routes by which tlie tsnows western irseta 
if winch lie |J.iccs tlie tireek, Allanian, Italian, reached their rrs|>ectite hwslittes. can «a*ii is n»> 
aiul < Vine, in Uie Litter the Maionian, Ijthuanian, Ijectuied. We n*av oit|»j«ar tlietn to Ksic awTw- 
snd Tcut*rtiic l t '*nufnwl. i. 5). |*rof. M. Muller Isively r r n sac i l Uie |<Uleiu *4 Iran until list rr»ra4 
eombima tlw >U\«»niui nnd l.ithuanian classes in | Armenia, whence Uirt might k4krs rilWr a 
Uie \\ m*lic, thus retim ing the ntimlsr to eight, 'erli course srrusat aucasus, and bi tlaeslMCSv4 i^s 
llicse cl.***?* exhibit uinous *lcgrr« of affinity to | Itlnck fwa. or a divert westerl* *s*e sksig tW f s I — 
Bach oilier, which are de*criled lit Schleicher in the of Asia Minor, which srrins de*lined b% Mfun M 
foiiowmg manner: 1 lie earliest dciiatiou from the 

• W# mm Its qiullMnf e*jm-«*k*fi "at pfeaent,” 
pan l» brrauiw It is not tniprotshl# that new rlawn 
Mat bs hrrealtcr *J4r»l, a*, for Insrsnce, so AnatolUn, 

K> Assrrihs ttis tanfiMfss of Asia Minor, and partly 
bananas there nun hsrs ttesn other rbuari nocs in 
asisasorw. which have enttrvif diappsiwl from tbs 
ffiaa of tba aarth. 


j 1* Uie bridge Irtaeni the tao cvniincfiU *4 I nr p* 


t ProfosaorM MuiUr sdoyiSi tbs tsfMlaatSM . 
ordsr to show tliat rUww sr* IshaM Ths* appsa 
un isrim ri , when it U tjcnW lhal Ihs srrsapwa 
la on* of elaaaM, sad nos uf ssncl* limvs^a bo 
over, in man moo imp. th* lawbsttn ffivs ■ 
nseossoriljr carry tbe Mm mi a das 
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and Aria. A third rout# has been surmised for a 
paction of the Celtic stock, namely, along (lie north 
aout of Africa, and across the Straits of Gibraltar 
into Spain (llunsen, Pk. of //. i. 148), but we see 
little cootinnaiioQ of this opinion beyoud the fact of 
the eirij presence of the Celtic in that peninsula, 
which is certainly difficult to account for. 

The eras of this several migrations are again very 
ameh a matter of conjecture. The origiuui move- 
amits betuug for the most part to the ante histor- 
ical age, and we can do no more than note the 
period at which we first encounter the several na- 
ttuoa. That the Indian Aryans had readied the 
south of the Indus at all events before 1000 n. c., 
appears front the Sanskrit names of the articles 
which Solomon imported from that country [lx- 
ma). The presence of Aryans on the Shemitic 
frontier is as old as the composition of the Mosaic 
table; and, aee.nl.ug to some authorities, is proved 
by the names of the confederate kings in the age 
of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 1; Kenan, //. O. i. 61). 
The Aryan Medes are mentioned in the Assyrian 
•■nab about 000 u. c. The Greeks were settled on 
the peninsula turned alter them, as well as on the 
of the A&gmn, long before the dawn of 
history, and the Italians had reached their quarters 
at a yet earlier period. The Olue had reached the 
west of Europe at all events before, probably very 
long before, the age of llecatceus (500 n. c. ); the 
Islsst branch of thu stock arrived there about that 
priod according to Buuseu’s conjecture (Pk. of //. 
L 152). The Teutonic migration followed at a long 
interval after the Celtic: Pytheas found them al- 
icady rented on the shores of the Baltic in the age 
sf A blander the Great (Plin. xxxvii. 11), and the 
leres tjUmt* itself, by which amber was described 
■ that district, belongs to them (Diefenbocb, Or. 
tmr. p. 852). The earliest historical notice of 
them depends on the view token of the nationality 
W the Teu tones, who accompanied the Ciiubri on 
thsir southern expedition in 113-102 B. c. If 
Ibese were Celtic, as b not uncommonly thought, 
then we must look to Cusar and Tacitus for the 
ssribet definite notices of the Teutonic tribes. Hie 
fonubui immigration was nearly contemporaneous 
with the Teutonic (Bunsen, Ph. of //. i. 72): this 
sleek can be traced back to the Vtntli or Vewuim 
sf Northern Germany, first mentioned by Tacitus 
( Germ. 46), from whom the name Wend is probably 
dm— i riel The designation of 6k ni or Set tti is of 

comparative]}' isle date, and applied specially to the 
western branch of the Slavonian stock. The Li- 
thuanians are probably represented by the G.dindm 
and 6m Jem of Ptolemy (iii. 5, § 21), the names of 
which tribes ltare been preserved in all ages in the 
Ulhuauiait district (Dieteubach, p. 202). They are 
frequently identified with tlie yfisfiu, and it is not 
iapoeribfte that they may have adopted the title, 
w hich was a geographical one (=the eatl men); 
the of Tacitus, however, wsre (>ertnans. In 

the above statewieuU we hare omitted the problem- 
atical identifications of the northern stocks with 
the earlier nations of history: we may here mention 
that the SUvouiait* are not unfrequently regarded 
at the repre— datives of the Scythians (Skolots) 
eed the Sanuatiaiu (Kuobet, lollcert. p. 69). The 
writer whom we have juet cited, also endeavors to 
amuect the liUtnaniaus with the Aga thyrsi (p. 
U0V So again Grimm traced the Teutonic stock 

* WTs mast be enderwteoil as speaking of Uagwbtb 
•red stfrnelsglrwl preab fhrebhed by popakttoes ex- 
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to the Gets, whom he identified with the Goths 
(Gesck. DtuL Sjpr. i. 178). 

It may be asked whether the Aryan race were 
the first comers in the lands which iltey occupied 
in historical times, or whether they superseded an 
earlier population. With regard to the Indian 
branch this question can be answered decisively, 
the vestiges of an aboriginal population, which ouce 
covered the plains of Hindoston, still exist in the 
southern extremity of the peninsula, as well ns iu 
isolated localities elsewhere, as instanced in the case 
of the Brahus of the north. Not only this, but 
the Indian class of languages possesses a peculiarity 
of sound (the lingual or cerebral consonants) which 
is supposed to have been derived from Ibis popu- 
lation, and to betoken a fusion of the conquerors 
and the conquered (Schleiclter, CompewJ. i. 14 1). 
The languages of this early population are classed 
as Turanian (M. Muller, Ltd. p. 399). We are 
unable to find deoided traces of Turanians on the 
plateau of Iran. The Sacie, of whom we have 
already spoken, were Scythians, and so were the 
Farthiana, l>oth by reputed descent (Justin, xli 1) 
and by habits of life (Str.tb. xi. 515); but we can- 
not positively asiert that they were Turanians, inas- 
much as the term Scythian was also applied, as in 
the case of the Skolots, to Indo- Europeans. In 
the Caucasian district the Iberians and others may 
have been Turanian in early as in later times; but 
it is difficult to unravel the entanglement of races 
and languages in that district. In Europe there 
exists in the present day an undoubted Turanian 
population eastward of the Bn I tic, namely, tbe 
Finns, who have been located there certainly since 
the time of Tacitus (Germ. 46), and who probably 
at an earlier period bad spread more to tlte south- 
wards. but had been gradually thrust Itack by the 
advance of the Teutonic aud Slavonian nations 
(Diefeulmch, O. A*, p. 299). There exists again in 
tbe south a population whose Language (the # w/ue, 
or, as it is entitled in its own laud, tbe Kueknrn) 
presents numerous points of affinity to tlte Kiuuiah 
in grammar, though its vocabulary is wltolly dis- 
tinct. We canuot consider the Turanian character 
of this language as fully established, and we are 
therefore unable to divine the ethnic affiuities of 
the early Iberians, who are generally regarded as 
the progenitors of the Basques. We have already 
adverted to the theory that the Finns in tbe north 
and the Basques in the south are the surviving 
monuments of a Turanian population which over- 
spread the whole of Europe before tbe arrival of tbe 
Indo-Europeans, litis is q mere theory which can 
neither be proved nor disproved.* 1 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to assign 
to the various subdivisions of the Indo-European 
stock their respective areas, or, where admixture 
has taken place, their relative proportions, lan- 
guage and race are, as already observed, by no 
means coextensive. The Celtic race, for instance, 
which occupied Gaul. Northern Italy, large por- 
tions of Spain and Germany, and even penetrated 
across the Hellespont into Asia Minor, wltere it 
gave name to the province of Galatia, is now rep 
resented linguistically by the insignificant popula- 
tions among whom the Welsh and the Guel.c or 
Erse languages retain a lingering existence. Tbe 
Italian race, on the other hand, which must have 
been well-nigh annihilated by or absorbed in tbe 

Mof within blstoneal tints*, without reference to the 
S»<»> 0 £tc*l questions relating to the antiquity o! men 
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overwhelming masses of the northern horde*, hu 
impoeed it> language outside the bounds of Italy 
over the peninsula of Spain, France, and Wallachia. 
But, while the races have so intermingled as in 
manj instances to lose all trace of their original 
individuality, the broad fact of their descent from 
one or other of the I 'ranches of the Indo-Euro- 
pran family remains unaffected. It is, indeed, im- 
|>oesible to altiliste all the nations whose names ap- 
pear on the roll of history, to the existing divisions 
of that family, in consequence of the absence or the 
obscurity of ethnological criteria. Where, for in- 
stance, shall we place the languages of Asia Minor 
and the adjacent districts ? The Phrygian approx- 
imates perhaps to the Greek, and yet it differs from 
it materially both in form and vocabulary (Kawlin- 
•oo*s //rtxjfi. i. 666): still more ia this tlie case 
with the Lycian, which appears to possess a vocab- 
ulary wholly distinct from its kindred languages 
(Lit/. L 669, 677-679). *lTie Armenian is ranged 
under the Iranian division: yet this, as well at the 
language of the Caucasian Ossets, whom indigenous 
name of ir or Iron seems to eradicate for them the 
wuue reUt kinship, are so distinctive in their features 
as to render the connection dubious. The lan- 
guages prevalent in the mountainous district, an- 
swering to tlie ancient I out us, are equally peculiar 
<l>iefail*ach, O. A. p. 51). Passing to the west- 
ward we encounter the Thracians, reputed by Herod- 
otus (v. 3) the most powerful nation in the world, 
the Indians excepted ; yet but one word of their lan- 
guage (biia = town ”) has survived, and all his- 
torical traces of the people bate been obliterated. 
It is true that they are represented in later times 
by the Gets*, and these in turn by the l>ari, but 
neither of tlwse can be tracked either by history or 
language, unless we accept Grimm's more than 
doubtful identification which would connect them 
with the Teutonic branch. The remains of the 
Scythian language are sufficient to eslntlUh the 
Indo-European affinities of that nation (Piiahnson’a 
1 1 trod. iii. 196-203), hut insufficient to ssstgn to 
it a definite place in tlie family. The Scythians, 
as well as most of the nomad tribes associated with 
them, are lost to the eye of the ethnologist, having 
been either alwurled into other nationalities or 
swept away by tlie rax ages of war. Tlie Sarmatw 
ran be traced down to the laxyges of Hunynry and 
PotUachu*, in which latter district they survived 
until the 10tl» century of our era (/Act of (»tog. 
ii. 8), and tlieti they also vanish. The Albanian 
language presents a problem of a different kind: 
materials for research are not wanting in this case, 
but no definite conclusions hare as yet been drawn 
from them: the peojj* who nse this tongue, the 
Skipfinrrt ms tlie) cull themselves, are generally re- 
garded as tlie nqiresentatives of the old Illyrians, 
who in turn apj»e*r to have l<eon close!) connected 
with the Ihr-unmis tStrab. vii. 315: Justin, xi. 1). 
the name IhinUni Wing found Imth in lllvria and 
nn the shore* tf the Hellespont: it is not, therefore, 
improbable that the AHwninn may contain what- 
ever vestiges of tlie old Thracian tongue still survive 
< Hiefenbach, 0. A p. 68). In the Italic prnmtula 
the Kmiscan tongue remsins as great an enigma as 
ever: Ha ln«h>l.tm»|**n character ia stip|«*rd to 
be established, togetlier with the prul ahiht) of iU 
being a mixed language (Bunsen s /’A. of //. i. 85- 
88 ). The result of researches into the Umbrian 
language, as represented in thr Euguhine tablets, the 
earliest of whieb date from about 4<M> a. c. ; into the 
ftalallisn, as re p resented in the tal k*ts of I i 
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and Antino ; and Into the Oman, of which the re- 
mains are numerous, have decided their pnawkai ** 
members of the Italic clam [Aid. b MMMi la* 
same cannot be asserted of the hlesaapsan or I s p a r— 
language, which stands apart from aO nrerhunne 
dialects. Its Indo-European character •* affirarel 
but no ethnological conclusion can as vh t* dr»«a 
from the scanty information afforded w i* i w 
Lastly, within the < eltic area there u?rthi>.*cvi; 
problems which we cannot pretend to *4re~ 1 >*■ 

I Jgurians, for instance, present one of these s 
lems: were they Celts, l>ut belonging tn rvt»r 
migratioti than the Celts of history ' ll^tr *.*•*•■ 
has been referred to a Welsh original. 1 ut .*> t> * 
no great reliance can be placed, as it »««'d V i». 
this case a local - owis/ona) and not so rUa*m 
title, and might have l*en impmadon them by tW 
< Vita. They evidently bold a posterior pUoe u> the 
Iheriaua, inasmuch as they are said to ha** drives 
a section of this people serosa the Alps tc.u> Bar 
That they were distinct from the Celt* ia wrrte. 
by Mrabo (ii. 128 1, but the distinction nawv bs * 
leen no greater than exists betwee u the hr f *s 
and the Gaelic branches of that race. 1 be *‘u * 
ture of tlie Celts and lleriana in the Spanish p* - 
insula i* again a somewhat intricate questjoa^ wb*w 
(>r. I at turn i attempts to explain on the ground 
tlie term Celt (KcArai) really meant IWn»a 
(A. /Aw. of A.«ir. p. 35). That such q u aet a ws as 
these should arise on a *ul jeet wbicb exmre as 
lack to times of boar antiquity, forms no 
for doubting the general eonehiuou that we ras 
count ethnologically for the population of the L jwv- 
prati continent. 

Hie Sbemitie and Indo European ham lses «wse 
after all hut an insignificant portico of thw carts • 
surface: the large areas of northern and ea si er * 
Asia, the numerous groups of aia>*ds that Lin* 4* 
coast and stud the Pacific in the direction o( Nwi 
America, and again the immense cooutei t 
America itself, stretching well nigh frcwi ;•* u 
pole, remain to be accounted for. Histonru a at 
is alniost wholly denied to tlie etbi* n bw 

researches in these quarters; pbyuok^y ared hre 
gusge are his only guides. It can hardly, there- 
fore, be matter of surprise, if we er* una- fo w 
obtain certainty, or even a reuscwial lr <h-grw »/ 
prolwbility, on this part of our suiyect. hl«»r m 
I tvn done ; but Car m* re reman • to U d< <# 
the data for forming a n.»,clu*ne * • «-*» • 
obtained. In Asia, tl-e Li uuagrs U.l ,iu. rs» 
large chiaaes — the monosyUai w. and the .< 
native. 'I he former are represented ctl.r* kv-~* : 
by the Chinese, tl>e Utter by the various t 
classed together by Prof. hi. Midler ur*Vv tW 
common bead of Turanian. It Is unoecre re ry b* 
us to discuss the correct ncaa of hw view t» re 
gsrding all these nations as menders of m* 
the same family. \N hrther we acerpt oe 
bis theory, the fact of a grsdatwn of Ui-. »t * 
tvpes and of connecting links tetween li* s f »re 
branches remains unaffected, and for <mr |«wu 
purjM»se the question is of mnpar»tiub litti* 
nirnt. Ihe monosyllabic tyje sfpam t i * :«*. brew 
the fnrlie*t movni4*nt from tlie coo.itM*. k » re *4 
the liitimi race, and wv sltculd thmrk r* arex.* 
a chronol«*g»cal priority to tba aatibn^ : .* 

I limrsr in tlie east and southeast cf tb» * re* t 
11* agglutinative languagea fall geograph > ww 
two div isiotia, a nortliem and so ul b ar a 1Wt.ru 
en» coi *iata of a weii -defined ^luup, oe bs . .**<- 

nated by German cthnolugisu thw Crai iw 
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It oombU of the following five bntnches: (1.) The 
Tungusian, cowing a large area, east of the river 
Yenisei, between fake Baikal, and the Tunguska. 
(3. ) The Mongolian, which prevails over the Great 
Desert of Gobi, and among the Kalmucks, wher- 
ever their nomad habits lead them on the steppes 
either of Asia or Europe, in tbe latter of which 
they are found about tbe lower course of the 
Volga. (3.) The Turkish, covering an immense 
area from the Mediterranean in the southwest to 
the river Lena in the northeast ; in Europe spoken 
by tbe Osmanli, who form the governing class in 
Turkey; by the Nogai, between the Caspian and 
the Sea of Asov; and by various Caucasian tribes. 
(4.) Tbe Samoiedic, on the coast of the Arctic 
Ocean, between the White Sea in the west and the 
river Anabara in tbe east (5.) Tbe Finnish, 
which is spoken by the Finns and Lapps; by the 
inhabitants of Esthonia and Uronia to the south 
of the Gulf of Finland; by various tribes about 
the Volga (the Tcberemissiuns ami Mordvinians), 
and the Kama (the Votiakes and Permian*); and, 
lastly, by the Magyars of Hungary. The southern 
branch ia subdivided into tbe following four classes : 

( l.) The Tamuiian, of tbe south of Hindostan. 
fi.) Tbe Bbotiya, of Tibet, the sub- Himalayan 
district ( Nepau 1 and Bhotan), and the Lohitic lan- 
guages east of the Brahmapootra. (3. ) The Tal, 
hi Siam, Laos, Anam, and Pegu. (4.) The Malay, 
of the Malay peninsula, and the adjacent islands ; 
the latter being the original settlement of the Ma- 
lay race, whence they spread in comparatively mod- 
em times to the mainland. 

The early movements of the races representing 
these several divisions can only he divined hy lin- 
guistic tokens. Prof. M. M tiller assigns to the 
northern tribes the following chronological order : 
Tungusian, Mongolian, Turkish, and Finnish; and 
to the aoutbem division the following: Tal, Malay, 
Bbotiya, and Tamuiian ( Pk . of //. i. 481). Geo- 
graphically it appears more likely that the Malay 
preceded the Tal, inasmuch as they occupied a 
more southerly district. The later movements of 
the Kiin'|«an branches of the northern division 
can lie traced historically. Tbe Turkish race com- 
menced tlieir westerly migration from the neigh- 
borhood of the Altai range in tbe 1st century of 
oar era: in the 6th they had reached the Caspian 
and die Volga: in the 11th and 19th the Turc- 
omans took possession of their present quarters 
south of Caucasus: in the 13th the Osmanli made 
their first appearance in Western Asia; about tbe 
middle of the 14th they crossed from Asia Minor 
into Europe; and in the middle of the 15th they 
hod established themselves at Constantinople. The 
Finnish race is supposed to hare been originally 
settl ed about the Ural range, and thence to have 
migrated westward to the shores of the Baltic, 
which they had reached at a period anterior to the 
('hristian rrs ; in the 7th century a branch pressed 
southwards to the Danube, end founded the king- 
dom of Bulgaria, where, however, they have long 
waned to hate any national existence. 'Hie Ugrian 
r ribas, who are the early representatives of the 
Hungarian Magyars, approached Europe from Asia 
m the 5th and settled in Hungary in the Oth cen- 
tury of our era. The central point from which 
the various branches of the Turanian family radi- 
ated would appear to 1« about lake Baikal. With 
regard to the ethnology of Oceania and America we 
eon my but little. The languages of the former 
are generally supposed to be connected with the 
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Malay class (Bunsen, Pk. of fj. U. 114), bnt the 
relations, both linguistic and ethnological, existing 
between tbe Malay and the black, or Negrito pop- 
ulation, which is found on many of the groups 01 
islands, are not well defined. Tbe approximation 
in language is far greater than in physiology 
(Latham's Assays, pp. 213, 218; Garnett's 
p. 310), and in certain cases amounts to identity 
(Kennedy’s Assays, p. 85); but the whole subject 
is at present involved in oliscuritv. ’I*he polysyn- 
thetic languages of North America are regarded 
as emanating from the Mongolian stock (Bunsen, 
Ph. of H. ii. Ill), and a close affinity is said to 
exist between the North American and tbe Kam*- 
kadale and Korean languages on the opposite coast 
of Asia (Ijithani, Mon and his Migr. p. 185). 
The conclusion drawn from this would be that 
the population of America entered by way of 
Behring's Straits. Other theories have, however. 
Iieen broached on this subject. It has been con- 
jectured that the chain of islands which stretches 
across the Pacific may have conducted a Malay 
population to South America : and, again, an 
African origin has been claimed for the Carilw 
of Central America (Kennedy's Assays, pp. 1 GO- 
123). 

In conclusion, we may safely aasert that the ten- 
dency of all ethnological and linguistic research is 
to discover the elements of unity amidst the most 
striking external varieties. Already the myriads 
of tbe human race are massed together into a few 
large groups. Whether it will ever be possible to 
go Iteyond this, and to show the historical unity 
of these groups, is more than we can undertake to 
say. But we entertain the firm persuasion that in 
their broad results these sciences will yield an in- 
creasing testiuiony to the truth of the Bible. 

( The authorities referred to in tbe foregoing 
article are: M. Muller, Lectures on the Scicw'e of 
Language, 1862 [and 2d Series, 1864; both re- 
printed, N. Y. 1862-65); Bunsen, Philosn/thy of 
History, 2 vols., 1854 [vols. iii , it. of his ('hrie- 
t in nit y ami Mankind ) ; Kenan, ffitloire Generate 
<l> » Longues Semitigues, 3d ed., 1803 [4th cd., 
1864): Knohel, I'dlkert'f el der Genesis f 1850; W. 
von Humboldt, Ueber die Verschieilenheit de* 
menschlichen Sprachbaues, 1836: IVlitzsch, Jeslt- 
urun, 1858; Transaction of the Philological So- 
ciety ; Kawlinson, Herodotus, 4 vols., 1858: Pott, 
LtynuMtyische Forschungm, 1833 [-36; new ed., 
Bd. i.-li. Abth. 1-3, 1859-69): Garnett, A**'*y«, 
1859; Schleicher, CompemHum tier vergleichend* a 
( irammatik , 1861 [2* Aufl.. 1866]; i)icfotd*acli. 
Origines Lung hob, 1861; F.wald, S/rrachm*s* n- 
schaftliche AbUon/Hungm, 1862.) [To these should 
be added tbe excellent work of Prof. W. l>. Whit- 
tier. Language and the Stutly of language, N. Y. 
1867 — A.) W. L. Ik 

Aitkxdix. — Towkh or Babkl. 

The Tower of Babel forms the subject of a ptr> 
vious article [Babkl, Towkr ok): but in conse- 
quence of the discovery of a cuneiform inscriptiiei. 
in which the tower is mentioned in connection with 
the Confusion of Tongues, tlie eminent cuneiform 
scholar l>r. Oppert has kindly sent the following 
addition to the present article. 

The liistor) of tbe confusion of languages was 
preserved at Babylon, as we leant hy the testimo- 
nies of classical and Babylonian authorities (Ah>- 
deuus, Fraytn . HisL Grtsc., ed. I>Ulot, ml iv. >. 
Only the Chaldeans thee waives did not admit the 
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IWimr etymology of tlie tuune of their metrop- 
«4is; tliev derived it from B ib-et. the door of t.l 
(Kruno* or Saturn us), wliom Diodorus Siculus 
state* to l»s\e been the planet most adored by the 
Bab) loti hi i is. 

Tlie Talmudist* say that the true site of the 
Tower of Raliel was at Rorsif. the Greek Rortippa, 
the Bin SimrmL , seven miles and a half from 
Hill tit., S. W., and nearly eleven miles from tlie 
nmtliem ruins of liol») Ion. Several passages state 

that tlie air of Honippa makes forgetful 

otic motiikdch); and one Rabbi say* that 
B*etif is limit if, tlie Confusion of Tongues ( Btrt - 
$hit 'ft'*bi*i, f. 42, 1). Hie 1 lab) Ionian name of 
this locality is Bonip or Borzi/*t, which we ex- 
pUi.. by 7 hirer of Tout/ net. The French expedi- 
tion to Mesopotamia found at the Bin Simvwi a 
day cake, dated from Bartip tlie 30th day of the 
6th month of tlie 16th year of Nalunid, and the 
discovery confirmed tlie hypothesis of several trav- 
ellers, alto had supposed the Bin Niimrwi to con- 1 
taiu tlie remains of Bor*i|»pa. 

lloruppi (tlie Tongue lower) was formerly a 
suburb of lksby loo, when the old RaM was merely 
restricted to the northern ruins, 1<efore tlie great 
extension of tlie citv, which, according to ancient 
writers, was tlie greatest that the sun ever warmed 
with its Iwauis. * Nelmcbadneamr included it in 
the greiit circumrallation of 48!) stades, but left it 
out of tlie second wall of 36(1 statics : and when 
the exterior wall was destroyed by Darius, Bor- 
sippa U*came inde|wndent of Babylon. Tlie his- 
torical writers inspecting Alexander state tliat lior- 
sippi bad a gre.it sanctuary dedicated to Apollo 
and Artemis (Mrab. xvi. 73d; Stephan us Bvr- 
s. r. B 6po*wwm\ and tlie former is the building 
elevnte< I in modern times on the very basement of 
the otd Tower of Babel. 

This budding, elected by Neboehadnexxar, is 
the same that Herodotus deseriles ss the Tower 
of JupiliT 1 kins. In our Fr/tnUtitm to Mtmpo- 
Littti i ** we haye guen a dtscrifiiioti of this ruin, 
and pnoed our assertion of the identity. This 
tower of Herodotus has nothing to do with the 
pyramid described by Strain, and whieb is cer- 
tainly to lie seen in the retrains called now Bnbil 
(the Mmjrflt'trlt of Rich). The temple of Ilorsippa 
is written with an ideogram,'' composed of the signs 
for and 0 /tiril (anima), tlie reel pronuncia- 

tion of which was pfolnhly Sontkk, tower. 

Tl« teo»|4e consisted of a large siiUtructurv, a 
stade (6'Ht Babylonian fret) in breadth, and 76 
fort in bright, o\er which were Imilt seven other 
stages of 2*» hrt each. Nebneltadnecxar gives 
notice of this Isiilding in the Korsippa inscription. 
He named it tlie temple of the S*rm IJt/htt *f 
the Forth, i e. tlie |4anrt*. ’Pie top was the 
temple of Nd*>. ami in tlie suUtrueture (itjnr) 
was a teni|4r eouuvrafcd to tlie god Sin, god of 
the mouth. This budding, mentioned in the Fast 
India House insrri|ition (e»4. iv L 01), ie spoken 
ef by llrfo-bitiis (i. 181. Ac.). 

Here follows tlie lfc«rti|>t»* inscription: *• Nshu- 
chodomMur, king of Babylon, shepherd of peoples, 
wlio attests tlie immutal4e affection of Merod.yeh, 
the mi-Jity ruler -exalting Nelo; the saviour, the 


• CrpC«/<fMn m Winprsmi/, |. 306. Com para 
• lao tto trtfwioawtrWsl ismj of Us river la ths 

* BIT -XI -D l la syllable chsnelai 


wise man who lends his ears to the seders of the 
highest god; tlie lieutenant witboot rvyroarh. the 
repairer of the Rymmid ami tlie Tower, ddnt as 
of NnbopaUamar. king of Babylon. 

** We say: Meroduch, tlie great master, baa cre- 
ated me: lie lias imposed on me to rrnoUmri ba 
building. Nelio, tlie guardian o*rr tlie b-g*4M of 
the heaven and tlie earth, has charged nn uwb 
with the sceptre ol justice. 

**Tbe Pyramid is the temple of the hruim sod 
the earth, the seat of Mmdarh, the ehsrf <.4 Ua 
gods; the place of the oracle*, tlie spot «f bts nest. 

1 hare adorned in tlie form of a cspds, wm» 
shining gold. 

“ The Tower, the eternal house, which I kmrwfod 
and built, I have completed its oiagni6on*re nti 
silver, gold. Oilier metals, stone, etiau««4rsi bncaa. 
fir, and pine. 

** The first, which Is the bouse of thr e*nh « 
base, the most ancient muniment of Ital-bei. 1 
built and finished it; I have highly exalted it* bn>( 
with bricks covered with c«»pfwr e 

“ We say for the other, th.it is, this edihv. the 
bouse of the Seven l.ights of tlie larth. thr wxwt 
sneient monument of Ilorsippa: A (uir r k.ng 
built it (they reckon 42 age*), l*ut lie dal i*j€ txm*- 
plete its head. Since n rtm**e time pe*f4e iw 
ab<mdonetl it , tcilhtml <m/<r ti ti,rtr ronw 

Since that time, the earthquake and tJ*e thunder 
had disposed its sun-dried clay : the hnefc* at the 
casing had been split, and the earth of the intent* 
had been scattered in heaps. Mermlarh. tlw greet 
lord, excited my mind to repair flits build ng I 
did not change the site, nor did I take away the 
foundation-stone. In a fortutnte month, an sus- 
picious dAj, 1 undertook to build porticoes sruosd 
the crude Iwick masses, ami the easing <4 tend 
bricks. 1 adapted tlie circuits. 1 pul thr laamp- 
tion of my name in tlie Kttir of tlie prwtwvwa. 

M 1 set my hand to finish it and to nail a* head 
As it had l wen in former tin**, so I founded, I 
made it; as it had been in ancient d-iys, m I ruJM 
its summit. 

** Nefao, son of himself, ruler who nihnt Mera- 
dach, be propitious to mv works to n su.iain 
authority. Grant me a life until tlie lisa 

a eneufold progeny, tlie stability of my dinar, the 
victory of my sword, tlie pacification of fcwa. the 
triumph over the buds! In the et4im-m r4 u* 
eternal table, that fixes t!»e destinies at tte w ot 
and of the earth, hires the course of my days, in- 
scribe the fecundity of my race. 

“ Imitate, O Mcrudsrlt, king of Irsmi sad earth, 
the father who begot tlice; bless mi Ui wl r-gs, 
strengthen my sutliority. Msy Nrl-urhadMMt, 
the king-repairer, rrmsiii before thy fare! 

This allusion to the Tower if tl»e Ton gu es k th 
only one that has ss yet teen daomeral n. *.W 
cuneiform inscriptions.** "Ilie story U a > «*> ur 
and not only a Hebrew one, sml we luye r» rr«M 
wliateyer to doubt at the rxtstencr at Lh* maw 
story at Baliylon. 

'Fhe ruins of the taulding efoy^ted on the srae 
wliere the storr |4*crd ll*e tower <4 lie ds-mts 
of tongues, have iIm-tt'i >re s imer nudm .t g a, 
I but interest nevertheless by Lbr.r stu|«-«. m 
pearance. * H i » « 


« This inner of but <llnf It n y r sul i ■■ sou 
by Phlbwtratas (A/mU T*<im l 35, M Bwbt — 
4 See Kmp'ditmm en Nisfsujs *' , ina L p Bl 
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TONGUES, GIFT OF 

TONGUES, GIFT OF. -I. The history of 
« word which has been used to express some spe- 
cial, wonderful (act in the spiritual life of man is 
itself full of interest. It may be a necessary prep- 
aration for the study of the feet which that word 
represents. 

rxwrra, or yAwroa, the word employed through- 
out the N. T. for the gift now under consideration, 
is used — (1.) for the bodily organ of speech; (2.) 
lor a foreign word, imported and half naturalized in 
Greek (Arist Rket. iii. 2, § 14), a meaning which 
the words “glow” and “ glossary " preserve for 
■a; (3.) in Hellenistic Greek, after the pattern of 

the corresponding Hebrew word for 

“ speech " or “ language ” (Gen. z. 5; Pan. L 4, 
Ac.. Ac.). 

Each of these meanings might be the starting- 
point for the application of the word to the gift of 
tongues, and each accordingly has found those who 
hare maintained that it is so. (A.) Eichhom and 
Bardili (cited by Bleek, StucL «. Kril. 1829, p. 8 f.), 
sad to some extent Bunsen ( Hippolytm , i. 9), start- 
ing from the first, see in the totalled gift an inar- 
ticulate utterance, the cry as of a brute creature, in 
which the tongue moves while the lips refuse their 
office in making the sounds definite and distinct 
(B.) Bleek himself ( ul tupr. p. 33 ) adopts the sec- 
ood meaning, and gives an interesting collection of 
p —*g v to prove that it was, in the time of the 
5. T-, the received sense. He infers from this that 
to speak in tongues was to use unusual, poetic lan- 
guage — that the speakers were in a high-wrought 
excitement which showed itself in mystic, figurative 
terms. In this view he had been preceded by Er- 
nest! ( Oputc. Tbeohg . ; see Morning Watch, iv. 
101) and Herder (DU Gabo dtr Sprnche , pp. 47, 
7Q\ the latter of whom extends the meaning to 
special mystical interpretations of the O. T. (C.) 
fhe received traditional view starts from the third 
meaning, and sees in the gilt of tongues a distinctly 
finguistic power. 

We have to see which of these views has most to 
sommend it (A.), it is believed, does not meet 
he condi t ion of answering any of the fects of the 
N. T., and errs In ignoring the more prominent 
meaning of the word in later Greek. (B.), though 
Irue in some of its conclusions, and able, m far as 
they are concerned, to support itself by tbe au- 
thority of Augustine (comp. De Gen. ad liL xii. 8, 
* linguam esse cum quis loquatur obscuras et myt- 
fiem sjgniftcatkmes”), appears feultv, as failing 
fl ' to recognize the feet that the sense of the word 
%» the N. T. was more likely to be determined by 
that which H bore in the LXX. than by its mean- 
hag in Greek historians or rhetoricians, and (2) to 
meet the phenomena of Acts ii. (C.) therefore 
rommends itself, as in this respect starting at least 
from the right point, and likely to lead us to the 
truth (comp. OUhausen, Sind. u. KriL 1829, p. 
M8).« 

IL The chief passages from which we have to 
draw our conclusion as to the nature and purpose 
ni the gilt in question, are — (1.) Mark xvi. 17; 
fl-> Acts ii. 1-13, x. 46, xix. 6; (3.) 1 Cor. xii., xiv. 
It deserves notice that the chronological sequence of 
thmm passages, as determined by the date of their 


• hiail sehohn, we know, do not agree with us. 
Wlw pn our lessons tve years ago, and our antago- 
nises have not yet refuted them. 
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ooiupoelUon, is probably just the opposite of that 
of the periods to which they severally refer. Tbe 
first group is later than tbe second, the second 
than the third. It will be expedient, however, 
whatever modifications this feet may suggest after- 
ward, to deal with the passages in their commonly 
received order. 

III. The promise of a new power coming from 
the Divine Spirit, giving not only comfort and in- 
sight into truth, but fresh powers of utterance of 
some kind, appears once and again in our Lord's 
teaching. The disciples are to take no thought 
what they shall speak, for the Spirit of their Father 
shall speak in them (Matt. x. 19, 20; Mark xiii. 11). 
The lips of Galilean peasants are to speak freely 
and boldly before kings. The only condition U that 
they are “not to premeditate" — to yield them- 
selves altogether to the power that works on them. 
Thus they shall have given to them “ a mouth and 
wisdom" which no adversary shall be able “to 
gainsay or resist." In Mark xvi. 17 we have a 
more definite term employed : “ They shall speak 
with new tongues (kcuvcus y\6<r<r€us)” Starting, 
as stove, from (C.), it can hardly be questional 
that the obvious meaning of the promise is that the 
disciples should speak in new languages which they 
bad not learned as other men learn them. It must 
be remembered, however, that the critical questions 
connected with Mark xvi. 9-20 (comp. Meyer, 
Tischendorf, Alford, in loc.) make it doubtful 
whether we have here the language of the Evan- 
gelist — doubtful therefore whether we have the 
ipsitsima verba of the tord himself, or tbe nearest 
approximation of aome early transcriber to tbe con- 
tents of the section, no longer extant, with which 
the Gospel had originally ended. In this case it be- 
comes possible that the later phenomena, or later 
thoughts respecting them, inay have determined the 
language in which the promise is recorded. On 
either hypothesis, the promise determines nothing 
as to the nature of the gill, or the purpose for which 
it was to be employed. ’ It was to be “ a sign." It 
was not to belong to a chosen few only — to Apos- 
tles and Evangelists. It was to “follow them that 
believed " — to be among the fruits of tbe living 
intense faith which raised men above the common 
level of their lives, and brought them within the 
kingdom of God. 

IV. The wonder of the day of Pentecost is, In its 
broad features, familiar enough to us. The days 
since the Ascension had been spent as in a ceaseless 
ecstasy of worship (Luke xxiv. 53). The 120 dis- 
ciples were gathered together, waiting with eager 
expectation for the coming of power from ou high 
— of the Spirit that was to give them new gills of 
utterance. The day of Pentecost was come, which 
they, like all other Israelites, looked on as tbe wit- 
ness of tbe revelation of the Divine Will given on 
Sinai. Suddenly there swept over them “ the 
sound as of a rushing mighty wind," such as 
Ezekiel had heard in the visions of (Jod by Cbebar 
(i. 24, xliii. 2) at all times tl»e recognized symbol 
of a spiritual creative power (comp. Ez. xxxvii. 
1-14; Gen. i. 2; 1 K. xix. 11; 2 Chr. v. 14; Ps. 
civ. 3, 4). With this there was another sign as- 
sociated even more closely with their thoughts of 
the day of Pentecost There appeared unto them 
“ tongues like as of fire." Of old tbe brightness 
had been seen gleaming through tbe “thick 
cloud" (Ex. xix. 16), or “enfolding" the Divine 
glory (Ex. L 4). Now the tongues were distrib- 
uted (btmfupt(6p9nni), lighting upon each oi 
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them.* The outward symbol was accompanied by 
an inward change. 'ITicy were *• filled with the Holy 
Spirit,” as the Baptist and their Lord had been 
(Luke i. 15, iv. 1 ), though they themselves had as 
yet no experience of a like kind. u They liegan to 
•peak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” The narrative that follows leaves 
hardly any room for doubt that the writer meant 
to convey tlie impression that the disciples were 
beard to speak in languages of which they had no 
colloquial knowledge previously. The direct state- 
ment, ** They heard them speaking, each man in 
his own dialect,” the long list of nations, the words 
put into the lips of the hearers — these can scarcely 
be reconciled with the theories of Bleek, Herder, 
and Bunsen, without a willful distortion of the evi- 
dence. 6 What view sre we to take of a phenom- 
enon so marvelous and exceptional? What views 
have men actually taken? (1.) The prevalent belief 
of tlie Church has been, that In the Pentecostal 
gift tlie disciples received a supernatural knowledge 
of all such language* aa they needed for their work 
M K\ angel wta. The knowledge waa permanent, 
and could be used at their own will, as though it 
had been acquired in the common order of things. 
With this they went forth to preach to the nations. 
Differences of opinion are found aa to special points. 
Augustine tliought that each disciple spoke in all 
languages (/><■ IV» 6. clxxv. 3); Chrysostom 

that each had a special language assigned to him, 
and lluxt this was the indication of the country* 
which lie was called to evangelize ( Horn, in Ad. 
ii.). Some thought that the mimher of languages 
^K>ken was 70 or 75, after the numlier of the sous 
of Noah (Gen. x.)or the sou* of Jacob (Gen. xlvi.), 
or 120, after that of the disciples (comp. Baroniu«, 
Annul. i. 107). Most were agreed in seeing in the 
Pentecostal gift the antithesis to the confusion of 
tongues at Bulwl, the witness of a restored unity. 
** Ptrtia liuguanim dis|x*r*it homines, donum lin- 
guannn diqiersos in uuum populura collegit ” 
(Grotius. in /<*c. ). 

Widely diffused as this belief has been, it must 
he mueiuticred that it goes l«e\ond the data with 
which the X. T. supplies us. Kach instance of the 
gift recorded in the Acts connects it, not with the 
work of teaching, hut with that of praise and 
adoration ; not with the normal order of men's 
lives, but with exceptional e|iochs in them. It 
eame and went as the >pirit gave men the power of 
Utterance — in this rr*f**ct analogous to the other 
gift of prophecy with which it was so often associ- 
ated (Acts ii. 1C, 17, xix. G) — and was not pos- 
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by them as a thing to he used Lhk way « 
that, according as they chose. The speech of ?*c 
Peter which follows, like moat other sprvdkn «4 
dressed to a Jerusalem audience, was spokoi s <w- 
ently in Aramaic.'* When SC l*auL who ~ h>o« 
{with tongues more than all," was at Lystra* unr 
is no mention made of his using the Language *4 
Lycaonia. It is almost implied that he d*l t-< 

! understand it (Acts xiv. 11). Not one wrl is 
jthe discussion of spiritual gifts in 1 < or. xn -t * 
implies that the gift was of tbit nature, or - 
Jot this purpose. If it hail Iwcn, the Apostle • 

J surely ha\e told those who p m f w eJ it to gv iat 
preach to the outlying nations of the be* x then Wien*! 
instead of disturbing the church by what, on Lta 
hypothesis, would have been a need .css and oflm. 
sive ostentation (comp Manley. * <*i n.o « r*s, p. 

2d ed.). Without laying much strews o*i tie tr> 
dition that St. Peter was followed in his weft « 
Mark as an inter] iceter lipunrtirrnt I'sf as. ta 
Kuseb. //. R. iii. JO', that even St. Paul «u a- 
companied by Titus in the same character — - ;ms» 
non potuit divinorum senstiuiu majewtatcwi d 
Gneci eloquii sen none espheare" ill.eron 
by Kstius in 2 Cor. ii.) — they must at feast k* 
received as testimonies that tlie age wh «-*i w 
nearest to the phenomena did not take ttw an* 
view of them as those have done who I,«ed * a 
greater distance. The testimony of Irenwos .4^ 
Herr. vi. 6). sometimes urged in stipjaxet «*f Uw 
common view, in reality decides nothing, ard. m 
far as it goes, tends against it ('»/ •*; No». a 
may be added, wit iii ii the limit* assigned by (b* 
I providence of God to the working of me . 

U’hurch, was such a gift Decenary. Ar 
Greek, l*atin, tlie three languages of ti>e irvwmfOwi 
Ion the cross, were media of inters mrw thru gbwt 
[the empire. Greek alone suth-ed. as Lbs X T 
shows us, for tlie ( hurches of tlie Wewt, for Mace- 
donia and Achaia. for iVntus, Asia. 1‘Lnjta. Ifee 
conquests of Alexander and (rf Home bad a*4v 
men diyl'Uic to an extent which has no paraifei m 
history. (2. I Some interpreters, mffumoed tn yon 
hr those facta, have seen their way to another 
I tion of the difficulty by changing the ehsrvlrr -V 
I the miracle. It by not in any new pnwwr iwsXc wed 
^on the speakers, hut in the inijeraanei fn*!*-ed *• 
Jthe bearers. Words which thef.sl d.*r 
] uttered in their own tongue weew ItearU bv Lbwm 
who listened as in their native speerh. L .« vww 
we find ailopted by Gregory of Xvma f /fe >** 
Sand. ), discusard, Imt not accepted, by Greg- r *g 


* The sign In this caae had tta starting-point In the 
traditional belief of Israelite*. There had been. It w*« 
Said, tongues of fire on the original Pentec jst (Hchnerk- 
•nburger /jrW'arc, p 8, referring to Buitorf. /A- 
Syna^i , and IMiilo, /fe ftsfal ). The later Rabbi* 
went not with<>at their legend# of a like ** baptism of 
Hr#.” Nieodrtim* hen tlurton and Jnrharvan lien Ear- 
eal, men of rmst ho linen* and wisdom, went Into an 
upper chand-er to expound the Law, and the hou*e 
began to be full of fins (Ughtf jot, Harm . Ill 14 ; 
fkboettgen. f/<*c //rA. in Act* II ). 

4 It deserve* mdiew that here also there art analo- 
gies In Jrwi.li twlief Every word that went forth 
from the nuoith of ti«*j oo Nnai was said to bsve been 
divided into the wvrnt» languages of the sons of n»en 
(W*t»tnn. on Act* ll I, an I the fro/v-AoV, the echo of 
tho voire of lii.l, was heard In every man In his own 
tongue Jfehneekm burger. R itr<t“r). Ho, as regardv 

ha power of vpnUing. there was a tradition that the 


grant Rabbis of the Ann bed rim could spool 
•evenly languages of the world. 

c The first d»*eua*loa whether the gift mt 
was bestowed " (er nK-lum habitus with whim 
acquainted Is found In Halma*lus, lM /j*g 
(quoted by Thllo, /fe /./*;- * • 1 In Met | 

«o*rws. II 497). wh‘— e ronr)u«lon W In lt»e n* g a 
Even ( almet admit* that It was not prrvr.ajoret < < 
In loe.| t’ompvnr il*n XTetstein. us la* and n «i 
sen. Stud. w. Ant \^JJ. p Md 

d Dr. HUn lev sugge«ts Ur***, as sllrvwsi •* 
llcllenlstic Jews who were preswat in nsch Urge ■< 
bers I Ex curs on tint of Tmguee, (*-->• I Ml. p. 

{ 2d ed I That M IVter an I the 4p>*'ae nwd sg 
I a provincial Oreek Is pn>h*bfe eoough hwt la 
| Instaoce the sp*wch I* ad I rwu nJ rhwtfi to tkt pm 

I went dwellers at Jerusalem Arts Ii 3. A - , ia4 
likely, like that of Ht Paul * Arts sxt uhipi 
In their tnngoe. T * mo«t of the UetWa^sss* ^ m 
(his would be Intelligible enough 


rw 
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Nariafuoa (OrttL xliv.), Mid reproduced by Eras- 
mua (in be.). A modification of the same theory 
w presented by Schncekenburger (Rtitrdye), and 
is part adopted by OUhauseti (/. c.) and Neander 
(Pjbtnz. m. Aei/. i. 15). The phenomena of som- 
nambulism, of the so-called mesmeric state, are re- 
ferred to as analogous. The speaker was en rapport 
with his bearers; the bitter shared the thoughts of 
the former, and so heard them, or seemed to hear 
them, hi their own tongues. 

Them are, it is believed, weighty reasons against 
tmth the earlier and later forms of this hypothesis. 
(1.) It is at variance with the distinct statement 
rf Acts U. 4, 44 They began to speak with other 
tongues.** (2.) It at once multiplies the miracle, 
sad degrades its character. Not the 120 disciples, 
but the whole multitude of many thousands, are in 
this ease the sulgects of it 'The gift no longer 
connects itself with the work of the Divine Spirit, 
following on intense faith and earnest prayer, but 
is a mere physical prodigy wrought upon men who 
ire altogether wanting in the conditions of capacity 
far such a supernatural power (Mark xri. 17). (3.) 
It in volve s an element of falsehood. The miracle, 
« this view, was wrought to make men believe 
shat wan not actually the fact (4. ) It is altogether 
inapplicable to the phenomena of 1 Cor. xiv. 

(3. ) Critics of a negative school have, as might 
be expected, adopted the easier course of rejecting 
the narrative either altogether or in part The 
feiflrnii nfs do not come from an eye- witness, and 
may be an exaggerated report of what actually took 
pkee — a legend with or without a historical foun- 
dation. Those who recognize such a groundwork 
m b 44 the rushing mighty wind,** the hurricane 
tf a thunderstorm, the fresh breeze of morning; in 
the ** tongues tike as of fire,** the flashings of the 
electric fluid; in the M speaking with tongues,** the 
bud serca ma of men, not all Galileans, but coming 
boa many bods, overpowered by strong excite- 
ment, speaking in mystical, figurative, abrupt ex- 
ekmation*. They see in this 44 the cry of the new- 
born Christendom.” (Bunsen, HippoUfttu, ii. 12; 
Kwald, 6’rsdL hr. rl 110; Bleek, l c. ; Herder, L c.) 
Prom tbs position occupied by these writers, snch 
a view waa perhaps natural enough. It does not 
M within the scope of this article to discuss in 
detail a theory which postulates the incredibility 
ef any feet beyond the phenomenal laws of nature, 
asd the falsehood of St. I*uke as a narrator. 

V. What, then, are the facts actually brought 
before us? What Inferences may be legitimately 
drawn from them? 

(1.) The utterance of words by the disciples, in 
rther languages than their own Galilean Aramaic, 
ia, as has been said, distinctly a arer t ed. 

(2.) The words spoken appear to have been de- 
termined, not by the will of the speakers, bat by 
the spirit which “ gave them utterance.'’ The out- 
wasd tongue of flame was the symbol of the “ burn- 
ing firs” within, which, is In the case of the older 
piopheta, eould not be repressed (Jer. xx. 9). 

(t.) The word used, foro^flJyyfwftu, not merely 
AaAvcr, has in the LXX. a special though not an 
mftasive association with the oracular speech of 
true or false prophets, and appears to imply some 
psenflar, perhaps musical, solemn intonation (comp. 
1 Chr. xxv. 1; Ex. xiti. 9 ; Trommii Concordant. 
a. Grotius and Wetstein, m foe.; Andrewes, 
Wkkmmdnf femMU, i.). 

( 4 . ) The 44 tongues” were used as an instrument, 
a>t of teaching but of praise. At flixt, indeed, there 
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were none present to be taught The disciples were 
by themselves, all sharing equally in the Spirit's 
gifts. When they were heard by others, it was as 
proclaiming the praise, the mighty and great works, 
of God (pryoAfiah What they uttered was not a 
warning, or reproof, or exhortation, but a doxoiogy 
(Stanley, L e. ; Baumgarten, Apottelge$ch. § 3). 
When the work of teaching began, it was in tbs 
language of the Jews, aud the utterance of tongues 
ceased. 

(5.) Those who spoke them seemed to others to 
be under tbe influence of some strong excitement, 

44 full of new wine.” They were not as other men, 
or is they themselves had been before. Some rec- 
ognized, indeed, that they were in a higher state, 
but it was one which, in some of its outward 
features, bad a counterfeit likeness in the lower. 
When St Paul uses — in Eph. v. 18, 19 (wAqpoifoflk 
vrtvpatros) — tbe all but self-same word which St 
Luke uses here to describe the state of the disciples 
(fwA -fjoBijoay mtparos irylov), it is to contrast 
it with 44 being drunk with wine,” to associate it 
with 44 psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs.” 

(6.) Questions is to the inode of operation of a 
power above the common laws of bodily hr mental 
life lead us to a region where our words should be 
44 wary and few.” There is the risk of seeming Co 
reduce to the known order of nature that which It 
by confession above and beyond it. In this and 
in other cases, however, it may be possible, with- 
out irre v e r e n ce or doubt — following the guidance 
which Scripture itself gives us — to trace in whal 
way the new power did its work, and brought about 
such wonderful results. It must lie remembered, 
then, that in all likelihood such words as they then 
uttered had been heard by tbe disciples before. AC 
every feast which they had ever attended from 
their youth up, they must have been brought into 
contact with a crowd as varied as that which sa 
present on the day of Pentecost, tbe pilgrims of 
each nation uttering their praises and doxologiea. 
'The difference was, that, before, the Gatileau pea* 
ants had stood in that crowd, neither heeding, nor 
understanding, nor remembering what they beard, 
still less able to reproduce it; now they had the 
power of speaking it clearly and freely. The Divine 
work would in this case take the form of a super- 
natural exaltation of the memory, not of imparting 
a miraculous knowledge of words never heard be- 
fore. We have tbe authority of John xiv. 28 for 
peeing in such an exaltation one of the special 
works of the Divine Comforter. 

(7.) The gift of tongues, the ecstatic burst ef 
praise, is definitely asserted to be s fulfillment of tbe 
prediction of Joel ii. 28. Tbe twice-repeated burden 
of that prediction is, 44 1 will pour out my Spirit,” 
and tbe effect on those who receive it is that 44 they 
shall prophesy.” We may see therefore in this 
special gift that which is analogous to one element . 
at least of the wpoQjrnla of tbe O. T. ; but the 
element of teaching is, as we have seen, excluded. 
In 1 Cor. xiv. the gift of tongues and wpo^iyrefoi 
(in this, the N. T. sense of the word) are placed in 
direct contrast. We are led, therefore, to look for 
that which answers to the Gift of Tongues in the 
other element of prophecy which Is included la 
the O. T. use of the word ; Mid this is found in the 
ecstatic praise, the burst of song, which appease 
under that name in tbe two histories of fed 
(1 Sam. x. 5-13, xix. 90-24), and in the ur vk n 
of the Temple (1 Chr. xxv. 3 ). 

(8.) Tbe other instances in the Acts offer cms- 
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ti*Uj the tame phenomena. By implication In xir. 
15-19, by express statement in x. 47, xi. 15, 17, 
six. 6, it belongs to special critical epochs, at which 
faith is at its highest, and the imposition of the 
Apostles' hands brought men into the same state, 
imparted to them the same gift, as they had them- 
selves experienced. In this case, too, the exercise 
of the gift is at once connected with and distin- 
guished from “ prophecy ” in its N. T. sense. 

VI. The First Epistle to the Corinthians supplies 
fuller data. The spiritual gifts are classified and 
compared. Arranged, apparently, according to their 
worth, placed under regulation. This fact is in 
itself significant. Though recognized as coming 
from the one Divine Spirit, they are not therefore 
exempted from the control of man’s reason and 
conscience. The Spirit acts through the calm 
judgment of the Apostle or the Church, not less 
but more authoritatively than in the most rapturous 
and wonderful utterances. The facts which may 
lie gathered are briefly these : — 

(1.) *Fhe phenomena of the gift of tongues were 
not confined to one church or section of a church. 
If we find them at Jerusalem, Ephesus, Corinth, by 
implication at Tbessalonica also (1 Thews. v. 19), 
we may well believe that they were frequently re- 
curring wherever the spirits of men were passing 
through the same stages of experience. 

(2.) The comparison of gifts, in lioth the lists 
given by St. Paul (1 Cor. xii. 8-10. 28-30), (daces 
that of tongues, and the interpretation of tongues, 
lowest iu the scale. They are not among the 
greater gifts which men are to “ covet earnestly " 
(1 Cor. xii. 31, xiv. 5). As signs of a life quick- 
eped into expression where tiefore it had been dead 
and dumb, the Apostle could wish that “they all 
spake with tongues” (1 Cor. xiv. 3), could rejoice 
that he himself “ spake with tongues more than 
they all” (1 Cor. xiv. 18). It was good to have 
known the working of a power raising them above 
the common level of their consciousness. They be- 
longed, however, to the childhood of the Christian j 
life, not to its maturity (1 ('or. xiv. 20). They j 
brought with them the risk of disturbance (ibid. \ 
23). Tbe only safe rule for the Church was not to , 
“ forbid them ” ntnti. 39), not to “ quench ” them | 
(1 Thesa. v. 19), lest in so doing the spiritual life I 
of which this was the fint utterance should be | 
crushed and extinguished too, but not in any way : 
to covet or excite them. This language, as has 
been stated, leaves it hardly possible to look on the 
gift as that of a linguistic knowledge bestowed for 
the purpose of evangelizing. 

(3.) Hie main characteristic of the “ tongue ” | 
(now used, as it w/re, technically, without tbe I 
epithet “new” or “otlier*') 0 is that it is unin- 
telligible. The man “ speaks mysteries,” pravi, 
blesses, gives thanks, in the tongue (fr wnv/juxri 
as equivalent to ip yAa*o<r? 7 , 1 Cor. xiv. 15, Mi, 
but no one understands him (Axot/«ih He can 
hardly be said, indeed, to understand himself. The 
vr<uua iu him is acting without the c*x peration 
of tiie root (1 Cor. xjv. 14). lie speaks not to 
men, but to himself and to Cod (romp, t hrvsost 
//<"*. 35, is 1 <«r.). In spite of this, however, 
the gift might and did contribute to the building 
up of a man s own life (1 Cor. xiv. 4). This might 
bs live oidy way in which some nature* could lie 
■Hated out of ths apathy of a sensual life, or the 

• The reader will hardly need In be reminded that 

■•known Is an interpolation of the A. V. 
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dullness of a formal ritual. Tbe ecstasy U «la*- 
, tion which seemed to men madness, tmg.u b* • 
! refreshment unspeakable to one vbo was wear? • t* 
! the subtle questionings of the intellect, to w* 
familiar and intelligible words were frxugU » -a 
| recollections of controversial bitterness or lie • «- 
j de-rings of doubt (comp, a passage of wwirral 
power as to this use of the gift by Ed w. irting. 
Morning H'ufcA, r. p. 78). 

(4.) The peculiar nature of tbs rift h-wrU it* 
Apostle into what appears, at first, a oi-trvl • * 

“ Tongues are for a sign,” not to 1-eUeters- t-.t tn 
those who do not believe; yet the eflret <• vj «- 
lievers is not that of attracting but reprii i,g \ 
meeting in which the gift of tongues was n<r md 
without restraint, would seem to a heathen 
or even to the plain common-sense i bnvuu u* 
I i’8i«n)f, the man without a yafurus . u> w w 
assembly of madmen. The factory of tbe of 
Pentecost may help us to explun the pwraUt 
The tongues are a sign. They witness that t*w 
daily experience of men is not tbe lm.it of i'.~r 
spiritual powers. They disturb, startle, avai-w. 
are given m t6 f<nrA^rr« 9 #ai A hrysust. It 
36, m 1 Cor.) t but they are not, and cam * a t*_ u* 
grounds of conviction and belief iso * 
viii.). They involve of necessity a di*iur:*n^r ^f 
the equilibrium between the understanding and me 
feelings. Therefore it is that, for th<*e w }^» 
already, prophecy is tbe greater gift, fur cjrwr 
words spoken from the mind of one man to tie 
| mind and conscience of anoilier, are better aa 
ten thousand of these inure startling and tvoi^rd 
phenomena. 

(5.) l*bere remains the question wither thews 
also were “ tongues ” in the sense of le-ing lan- 
guages, of which the speakers had littie ur mm 
I previous knowledge, or whether we are tc ml: a 
l here, though not in Acts ii., the theories wb^t s as 
in them only unusual forms of speech HW4 -s 
inarticulate cries (Bunsrn), or all t<it u-a^. m 
whisperings (WieseJer, iu Olshauarrt. rw *.* . I im 
question is not one for a dogmatic 
it is believed that there is a preponderance <rf rr*- 
dence leading us to look on the phrancwria *rf 
Pentecost as representative- It must bare hswa 
from them that tbe word Am </oe dmird its iww 
and special meaning. I be companion of >c |‘,v, 
and St. Paul himself, were hkriy to im tfar sans 
word in tlie same sense. In the atwerv-T erf a tm- 
tinct notice to the contrary, it is prui wMs that ihs 
gift would manifest itself in the same fcrzi ■* 
Corinth as at Jerusalem. The *- doers ko«cs of 
tongues ’’ (1 tor. xii. 28), the ~ erf 
(1 ( or. xiii. 1). point U> differences of we.* k.*rf. 
and it is at least easier U> ewemr <rf llms as 
diflerrnee* of language than as lei. Tig, ng u> Qia*e 
slices all equally wild and m*rtic',Ltte Fbe pw 
i tion maintained by Ijgl>tf«*rf * t •, m 

i A* t j ii. ), that the gift of tongues o ri 
(lower of »|ieaking and understanding ths Lrw* lie- 
brew of tiie O. T., may seem w«nr*U*l cstra*- 
agant, but there seem* ground fcw Oat 

t Hebrew and Aramaic wonls had over tbe w -» 

. of (ireek converts at t onnth a power wt tart 
failed to exercise when translated, slid tui live* 
t|i« utterances of the longue were pr'-t-a-.y m 
( whole, or in 1*^ in that Isnguvre P. a is 

Maranatha ” of 1 Cor. xvi. 22, o-- pvrerf »•; 

| xii. 3, lewis to the inference that that * W 
I leen sp>»ken under a real ur countcrfnt u.*j-r*t-* 

^ It wma the >pirit that led men to cry .1*^’. ss > .• * 
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rto ignition of the fixtherhood of God (Rom. vill. hand struck at random over the strings, but with 
15; Gal. iv. 6). If we are to attach any definite no fitooroA^, no musical interval, wanted the con- 
nraning to the “ tongues of angels *’ in 1 Cor. xiii. ditiou of distinguishable melody, so the “ tongues,** 
1, it must be by connecting it with the words sur- in their extremest form, passed beyond the limits 
passing human utterance, which St. Paul heard as of interpretation. There might be a strange awftil- 
b Paradise (9 Cor. xii. 4), and these again with ness, or a strange sweetness as of “ the tongues of 
Lbs great Hallelujah hymns of which we read in angels,** but what it meant was known only to 
the Apocalypse (Rev. xix. 1-6; Stanley, L c.; God (1 Cor. xiv. 7-11). 

Evald, GVjoA. hr. vi. 117). The retention of VU. (1.) Traces of the gift are found, as has 
other words like Hosanna and Sabaoth in the wor- been said, in the epistles to the Romans, the Gala- 
•hip of the Church, of the Greek formula of the tians, the Ephesians. From the Pastoral Epistles, 
Krrie Eleison in that of the nations of the West, from those of St. Peter and S$- John, they are 
is an exemplification of the same feeling opera t- altogether absent, and this is in itself significant, 
in/ in other ways after the special power had The life of the Apostle and of the Church has 
mwed. passed into a calmer, more normal state. Wide 

t6.) Here, also, as in Acts ii., we have to think truths, abiding graces, these are what he himself 
</ some peculiar intonation as frequently charac- lives in and exhorts others to rest on, rather than 
terizing the exercise of the “ tongues/’ The anal- exceptional xaptcpaTa, however marvelous. The 
ceies which suggest themselves to St Paul's mind “ tongues ” are already “ceasing” (1 Cor. xiii. 8), 
we those of the pipe, the harp, the trumpet (1 Cor. as a thing belonging to the past Love, which 
xiv. 7, 8 ). In the esse of one “ singing in the even when “ tongues *’ were mightiest he had seen 
quit” (1 Cor. xiv. 15), but not with the under- to be above all gifts, has beoome more and more, 
landing also, the strain of ecstatic melody must all in all, to him. 

hsva been all that the listeners could perceive. (2.) It is probable, however, that the disappear- 
To *« srag and make melody ** is specially charac- ance of the “ tongues ” was gradual. As it would 
tmstie of those who are filled with the Spirit have been impossible to draw the precise line of 
(Eph. v. 19). Other forms of utterance less dis- demarcation when the wpoprtrtla of the Apostolic 
tiaetly musical, yet not less mighty to stir the age passed into the HiScuncaXla that remained per- 
umds 6 f men, we may trace in the 11 cry” (Rom. nmncntly in the Church, so there must have been 
nil 15; Gal. iv. 6) and the “ineffable groaning*” a time when “tongues ** were still heard, though 
fKom. tiii. 26) which are distinctly ascribed to the less frequently, and with less striking results. The 
writ of the Divine Spirit. To those who know testimony of Irenseus (Adv. Ilasr. v. 6) that there 
the wonderful power of man's voioe, as the organ were brethren in his time “ who had prophetic 
of bis spirit, the strange, unearthly charm which gifts, and spoke through the Spirit in all kinds of 
belongs to some of its less normal states, the in- tongues,” though it does not prove, what it has 
fiuenee even of individual words thus uttered, es- sometimes been alleged to (Move, the permanence 
penally of words belonging to a language which is of the gift in the individual, or its use in the work 
u4 that of our common life (comp. Hilar. Diac. of evangelizing (Wordsworth on Acts ii.), must be 
Cmssi. m 1 Cor. xiv.), it will not seem strange admitted as evidence of the existence of phenomena 
that, even in the absence of a distinct intellectual like those which we have met with in the church 
emsriotunas, the gift should take its place among of Corinth. For the most part, however, the part 
the means by which a man “ built up ” his own which they had filled in the worship of the Church 
life, and might contribute, if one were present to was supplied by the “ hymns and spiritual songs ’* 
expound bis utterances, to “ edify ” others also." of the succeeding age. In the earliest of these, 
(7. ) Connected with the “ tongues,” there was, distinct in character from cither the Hebrew psalms 
the words just used remind us, the correspond- or the later hymns of the Church, marked by a 
fog power of interpretation. It might belong to strange mixture of mystic names, and half-coherent 
ny fcsteoer (1 Cor. xiv. 27). It might belong to thoughts (such, e. g., as the hymn with which 
the speaker himself when he returned to the ordi- Clement of Alexandria ends his nflu&ryarydv, and 
nary level of conscious thought (1 Cor. xiv. 18). the earliest Sibylline verses), some have seen the 
Its function, according to the view that has been influence of the ecstatic utterances in which the 
here taken, most bare been twofold. The inter- strong feelings of adoration had originally shown 
prefer had first to catch the foreign words, Ara- themselves (Nitzsch, ChrittL Leht *e, ii. p. 268). 
Tiaie or others, which had mingled more or less After this, within the Church we lose nearly all 
brgdy with what was uttered, and then to find a traces of them. The mention of them by Kuse- 
meaaing and an order in what seemed at first to bius (Cwium. in P». xlvi.) is vague and uncertain, 
be without either, to follow the loftiest flights and The tone in which Chrysostom speaks of them 
moat intricate windings of the enraptured spirit, ( Comm, in 1 Cm-, xiv. ) is that of one who feels 
to trace the subtle associations which linked to- the whole subject to be obscure, because there are 
(ether words and thoughts that seemed at first to no phenomena within his own experience at all 
have no point of contact. Under the action of answering to it. The whole tendency of the Church 
me with this insight the wild utterances of the was to maintain reverence and order, and to repress 
“tongues'* might beoome a treasure-house of deep all approaches to the ecstatic state. Those who 
truths Sometimes, it would appear, not even this yielded to it took refuge, as in the case of Tertul- 
wus possible. The power might be simply that of lian (infra), in sets outside the Church. Syrop- 
erw—H As the pipe or harp, played boldly, the toms of what was then looked on as an evil, showed 

* luixhr (Pjlan*. u. Ltit. 1. 15) refen to tbs effect Antony of Padua and St. Vincent Ferrer (dr /a Sane- 
^oiond by the preaching of St. Bernard upon hear- torum, Jane 24 and April 5), of which this is prob- 
w* who did not understand one word of the Latin in ably the explanation. (Comp, also Wolf, Otrm Pkil 
•fetch be pr ea ch e d (Opp. ii. 119, ed. Mablllon) as an oiog. m N. T. Aota ii.) 

.nerenri of this Like phenomena are related of St 
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Jtttnstlres in tbe 4th century at Constantinople — 
wild, inarticulate cries, words passionate but of 
tittle meaning, almost convulsive gestures — and 
were met by Chrysostom with tbe sternest possi- 
ble reproof ( Horn, in /*. vi. 2, ed. lligne, ri. 
100 ). 

VIII. (1.) A wider question of deep interest 
presents itself, ('an we find in the religious his- 
tory of mankind any facts analogous to the man- 
ifestation of the “ tongues ? ” Recognizing, as we 
do, the great gap which separates the work of tbe 
8pirit on the day of Pentecost from all others, 
both in its origin and its fhiits, there is. it is be- 
lieved, no reason for rejecting tbe tliought that 
there might be like phenomena stauding to it in 
the relation of foreshadowing*, approximations, 
counterfeits. Other x a P^H JBna °f ^ Spirit, wis- 
dom, prophecy, helps, governments, bad or have 
analogies, in special states of men's spiritual life, 
at other times and under oilier conditions, and so 
may these. The three characteristic phenomena 
are, as has been seen, ( 1 ) an ecstatic state of par- 
tial or entire unconsciousness, the human will 
being, as it were, swayed by a power above itself ; 
(2) the utterance of words in tones startling and 
impressive, but often conveying no distinct mean- 
ing; (1) the use of languages which the speaker at 
oilier times was unable to converse in. 

(*2.) The history of the O. T. presents us with 
some instances in which the gift of prophecy has 
accompaniment* of this nature. The word in- 
cludes something more than the utterance of a 
distinct message of God. Saul and his messengers 
come under the power of the Spirit, and be lies on 
the ground all night, stripped of his kingly armor, 
and joining in tbe wild chant of tbe company of 
prophets, or pouring out his own utterances to the 
sound of their music (1 Sam. six- 24; comp. Stan- 
ley, f • >• 

(3.) We cannot exclude the false prophets and 
diiiners of Israel from the range of our inquiry. 
As they, in their work, dress, pretensions, were 
counterfeits of those who truly bore the name, so 
w may venture to trace in other things that which 
resembled, more or less closely, what had accom- 
panied tbe exercise of tbe Divine gift. And here 
we have distinct records of strange, mysterious in- 
tonation*. The ventriloquist wizards (oi 4yymc~ 
rp^iodoi, ol 4k Tif9 ffoiAiet Wweotwir) “peep" 
and mutter" (Is. viii. Ill), 'lbe 44 voice of one 
who has a familiar spirit," comes low out of the 
ground (Is. xxix. 4). lbe false prophets simulate 
with their tongues (f«r£iAAoKr*s vpo^rfrtiat 
yAwwcrift, LXX.) the low voice with which the 
true prophets announced that the Lord had apoken 

(Jer. xxiii. 31 ; comp. Gesen. Thtt, s. v. CFO). 

(4.) The quotation bv St. Paul (1 ('or. xiv. 21) 
from la. lxvui. 11 (“With men of other tongues 
[4k irtpoyAtiHTffots ) and other lifts will 1 speak 
unto this people "), has a significance of which we 
ought not to lose sight. The common interpreta- 
tion sees in that passage only a declaration that 
those who had refused to listen to the prophets 
thoukl be taught a aharp lesson by the lq« of alien 


a Pur. The word, omitted in Its pise*, deserves a 
separate notice. It Is used in the A. V. of Is viii. 19, 

S. 14, as the equivalent of " to ehirp ” or 

"cry." The Latin p'pto, from which it comew, is. 
Mile the Hebrew, ouomatnpnetlr, and is used to esprvws 
the wsniuf cry of young chickens or intent children. 
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conquerors. Ewald (/Vqptrf. in luc t, 4us> 
with this, sees in the new teaching Use necc ^ 
thunder striking terror into men s nuisk m 
P aul, with the phenomena of tbe ** * perc- 

ent to his mind, saw in them the fulhijtber.t of us 
prophet's words. Thowe who turned osjOs tr m. 
the true prophetic message should tw Ml to Um 
darker, 44 stammering," more mysterious utirrwv*, 
which were in tbe older, what the ** tongue* ** were 
in the later Kcclesia. A remarkable paralaa to 
the text thus interpreted is found m He* u T 
There also the people are threatened with u»«.:v 
drawal of the true prophetic in*»g .t, u«i a rj 
stead there is to be the wild dehnuiu. the pr\iv. - 
madness of the counterfeit (comp. es;wc.aii' t.« 
LXX., 4 wpo^rs* 4 vapswrqcsry, kvtpmwn * 
sw v/taro<pdpof )• 

(5.) The history of beat lien oracles peesrru. it 
need hardly be said, examples of tbe org^aetv *L**a. 
the condition of the piAjrrtt as dutmet in«i Low 
wpo^rvjr, in which the wisest of Grerk u. on 
recognized tbe lower type of inepiraiajo tPu^e, 
Timtttu , 72 U; lUeek, L c . ). The P\tn<*w* a ud 
tbe Sibyl are as if possessed by a power w * « ** tare 
cannot resist. They labor under the njt if 
the god. Die wild, unearthly aound* i - i«ec b*w- 
tale sonaxu"), often hardly coherent, burst t~vr 
their Ups. It remains for interpreters u» on Wt i_w 
scattered utterances, and to gne tbrm shape azd 
meaning (Virg. .fin. vi. 45. U8 ff. 1 . 

(6.) Move distinct parallels are found in the ac- 
counts of the wilder, more excited eerts wt-cn 
from time to time, appeared ui the history ul < .rs 
tendoni. Tertnlliaii <*/? .(vim. c. as a Mo* unt. 
claims the 44 revelationum charismata" as c 14 *"* to 
a sister of that sect. They came to her - 
dominica soleoniia;” she was, “per rcataazi. ta 
spirit ii," conversing with angels, and wilo Law 
l>onl himself, seeing and hearing mysirrtr* - awrrv- 
iiienta "), muling the hearts of mm, preser »ag 
remedies for those who needed tlx-ra 1 nr ■*.<# 
ment of the Mendicant orders of tbe 1 >Lb cn.t-rv, 
the prophesying* of the lbth m KngUi-d. the n.- y 
history of the discqilr* of George Ii-x. tl »t f u# 
J.insenista in France, the revival* umUt W rw' **d 
Wlntefield, thowe of a later date in >wetb-r Is er- 
ica, and Ireland have, in like maiw»er, Im 
in ecstatic phenomena more or lr*a r Lwny ne » 
blmg tln*e which we are now con*i*ierug 

(7.) the history of tl»e lm.« b preq J>eu at tto 
commencement of the 18th omturv peear~ t* mmm 
facts of special interest. lbe trrr . ‘ « ^ 

caused by the Revocation of the Di*t <d « 
were pressing with intolcral le seventy *<» tie m 
guenot* of the Cevenne*. The prrw\ utrd r m 

together with every feeling of faith aid b. ye et.*_* 
to its lug licst pitch. Ike arrutloturd ^ m 
wrorslnp was broken, and laLnng mm, c ».”« 
and female servants, spike with ra(Zurx<us *»«. 
as the me s se n gers of 1 iud. Itegmnmg m W 4 *- itos 
crushed for a time, bursting forth mt fre*i » «* 
lence in 1700, it soon lecame a mailer of 
Kuropean celebrity. Refugees armed l». Uc^s 
in 170*1, claiming the character of pr*>f>t>rU Lar* 
Cry /rum tk* iMttrt ; X- l 'ey rat, m *s* 

lo this senae It Is wel in the first «d t fiw pseasps 
for tha low rrv of (ha LaUe aooibset res, i« 
for that of hints whom tb* hao«l of (he •j-ajav msvi m 
from their neats In Is. saiviu 14, tto ssi 

word Is used in tha Hebrew, the A V pws, * 1* * 
ersoa or a swallow, so did 1 the I tor." 
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WiUrmess). An Englishman, John Lacy, became (ibid.). The speaker was commonly unable to in- 
lint a convert and then a leader. 'Hie convulsive terpret what he uttered. Sometimes the office was 
—static utterances of the sect drew down the ridicule undertaken by another. A clear and interesting 
•f Shaftesbury ( On Lnthusiasm). Cahuny thought summary of the history of the whole movement is 
it necessary to enter the lists against their preten- given in Mrs. Oliphant’s Ufe tf Irving , vol. it 
sions ( Cart at against the New Prophets). They Those who wish to trace it through all its stages 
gained a distinguished proselyte in Sir R. Bulkley, must be referred to the seven volumes of the 
a pupil of Bishop Fell's, with no inconsiderable A filming Watch, and especially to Irving’s series 
lmruing,who occupied in their proceedings a position of papers on the Gifts of the Spirit, in vola. iii , 
which reminds us of that of Henry Drummond iv., and v. Whatever other explanation may be 
among the followers of Irving (Bulkley's Defense given of the facts, there exists no ground for im* 
sf the PtnpheU). Here also there was € strong puting a deliberate imposture to any of the persons 
—oUgious excitement. Nicholson, the Baxter of who were most conspicuous in the movement, 
the sect, published a confession that he bad found (9.) In certain exceptional states of mind and 
himself unable to resist it (Falsehood of the New body the powers of memory are known to receive a 
Prophets), though he afterwards came to look upon wonderful and abnormal strength. In the delirium 
has companions as U enthusiastick impostors.” What of fever, in the ecstasy of a trance, men speak in 
as specially noticeable is, that the gift of tongues their old age languages which they have never heard 
waa cDuued by them. Sir R. Bulkley decliu'es or spoken since their earliest youth. The accent of 
that he had heard Lacy repeat long sentences in their common speech is altered. Women, ignorant 
Latin, and another speak Hebrew, though, when not and untaught, repeat long sentences in Greek, Latin, 
io the Spirit, they were quite incapable of it (Nar- Hebrew, which they had once heard, without In 
ratitv, p. 92). The characteristic thought of all any degree, understanding or intending to remember 
Lbs revelations was, that they were the true chil- them. In all such cases the marvelous power is 
dren of God. Almost every oracle began with the accompaniment of disease, and passes away 
-* My child ! ” as its characteristic word (1‘eyrat, i. when the patieut returns to his usiiaI state, to the 
838-313). It is remarkable that a strange Revi- healthy equilibrium and interdependence of the life of 
valist movement was spreading, nearly at the same sensation and of thought (Aliercrombie, Intellectual 
tune, through Silesia, the chief feature of which was Powers , pp. 140-143; Winslow, Obscure Diseases 
that boys and girls of tender age were almost the of the Brain , pp. 337, 360, 374; Watson, 
osdy subjects ot it, and that they too spoke and PiHncijdes and Practice of Physic , i. 128). Tbs 
prayed with a wonderful power (Lacy, Relation, medieval belief that this power of speaking in 
ete^ p. 31; Bulkley, Narraiite, p. 46). tongues belonged to those who were possessed by 

(8.) The so-called Unknown Tongues, which evil spirits rests, obviously, upon like psychological 
manifested themselves first in the west of Scotland, phenomena (Peter Martyr, Loci Communes , L c. 10; 
sad afterwards in tlie Caledonian Church in Regent Bayle, Dictionn. s. v. “ Grandier ”). 

Square, present a more striking phenomenon, and IX. These phenomena have been brought to* 
the data forjudging of its nature are more copious, gether in order that we may see how far they re- 
Here, more than in most oilier cases, there were semble, how far they differ from, those which we 
the conditions of long, eager expectation, fixed have seen reason to believe constituted tlie outward 
brooding o\er one central thought, the mind strained signs of the Gift of Tongues. It ueed not startle or 
to a preternatural tension. Suddenly, now from •* offend ” us if we fiud the likeness between the true 
one, now from another, chiefly from women, devout and the counterfeit greater, at first sight, than we 
but illiterate, mysterious sounds were heard, expected. So it was at the churches of Corinth and 
Voices, which at other times were harsh and uii- of Asia. There also the two existed in the closest 
pfca—ng, became, when u singing in the Spirit,” approximation ; and it was to no outward sign, to nc 
p-facllj haruioiiious “ (Cardale, Narrative, in speaking with languages, or prediction of the future, 
Morning Watch, ii. 871, 872). Those who spoke, that St, l*aul and St. John pointed as the crucial 
—a of known devotiou and acuteness, bore witness test by which men were to distinguish between 
to their inability to control themselves (Baxter, them, but to the coufession on the one side, the 
Sarrutiee, pp. 5, 9,- 12), to their being led, they denial on the other, that Jesus was the lord 
knew not bow, to speak in a ** triumphant chant ’’ (1 Cor. xil. 3; 1 John iv. 2, 3). What may be 
iihvL pp. 46, 81). Tlie man over whom they legitimately inferred from such facts is the existence, 
esereised so strange a power, has left on record Im in the mysterious constitution of man's nature, of 
terimuuy, that to him they seemed to embody a 
—sore than earthly music, leading to the belief that 
the « tongues ” of tlie Apostolic age had been as the 
archetypal melody of which aO the Church’s chants 
aod hymns were but faint, poor echoes (Oliphant's 
Ijife of Irving , ii. 2)8). To those who were 
without, on tlie other hand, they seemed but an 
sc— intelligible gibberish, the yells and groans of 
aoadmen (Newspapers of 1831, passim). Some- 
times it was asserted that fragments of known 
language*. Spanish, Italian, Greek, Hebrew, were 
mingled together in the utterances of those who 
■poke in the power ( Baxter, Narrative, pp. 133, 134) 
t8om— inirs it was but a jargon of mere sounds 

— Comp, tbs Independent testimony of ArchtWeon 
B—fhuL lie had listened to *he " unknown tongue," 
a— 1 bed found * " a sound such as I never heard be- 

• 


powers which are, for the most part, latent, but 
which, under given conditions, may l*e roused into 
activity. Memory, imagination, speech, may all be 
intensified, transfigured, as it were, with a new 
glory, acting independently of any conscious or 
deliberate volition. The exciting causes may be 
disease, or the fixed concentration of the senses or 
of thought on one object, or the power of sympathy 
with those who have already passed into the 
abnormal state. The life thus produced is at the 
furthest pole from the common life of sensation, 
habit, forethought. It sees what others do not see, 
hears what they do not hear. If there be a spiritual 
power acting upon man, we might expect this phiss 

fore, unearthly and unaccountable." Us recognised 
precisely the same sounds In the Irish Revivals of 1469 
( Work and Counter-work , p. 11). 
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it the life of thehuman soul to manifest its opera- 
tions most, clearly. Precisely because we believe 
in the reality of the Divine work on the day of 
Pentecost, we may conceit e of it as using this state 
as its instrument, not as introducing phenomena, 
iu all respects without parallel, but as carrying to 
its highest point, what, if good, had been a fore- 
shadowing of it, presenting the reality of what, if 
evil, had been the mimicry and counterfeit of good. 
And whatever resemblances there may be, the points 
of difference are yet greater. The phenomena 
which have l<cen descrit»ed are, with hardly an ex- 
ception, morbid: the precursors or the consequences 
of clearly recognizable disease. The Gift of longues 
was bestowed on men in full vigor and activity, 
preceded by no frenzy, followed by no exhaustion. 
‘Hie Apostles went on with their daily work of 
teaching and organizing the Church. The form 
which the new power assumed was determined 
partly, it may lie, by deep-lying conditions of man's 
mental and spiritual being, within which, as eelf- 
imposed limits, the spirit poured from on high was 
pleased to work, partly hv the character of the 
people for whom this special manifestation was 
given as a sign. New powers of knowledge, 
memory, utterance, for which education and habit 
could not at all account, served to waken men to 
the sense of a power which they could not measure, 
a Kingdom of God into which they were called to 
enter, lautlv. let us remem iicr the old rule holds 
good, *• By the ir fruits ye shall know them.” Other 
phenomena, presenting approximate resemblances, 
hare ended in a sick man's dreams, in a fevered 
frenzy, in the narrowness of a sect. They grew 
out of s passionate brooding over a single thought, 
often over a single word; a and the end has shown 
that it was not well to seek to turn hack God s 
order and to revive the long- buried past. The 
gift of the d.av of Pentecost was the starting-point 
of the long history of the Church of Christ, the 
witness, iu its very form, of a universal family 
gathered uut of all nations. 

But it was the starting-point only. The new- 
ness of the tiuth then presented to the world, the 
power of the tirst exjiencnce of a htglier life, the 
longing expectation ui men's minds ot the Divine 
kingdom, may have made this special manifestation, 
at tiie lime, at once inevitable and tilting. It 
belonged, however, to a critical ep>rh, not to the 
continuous life of the Church. It implied a dis 
turbancc of the equilibrium of mail t normal state. 
The Ingh-wrought ec*tn»y could not continue, might 
he glorious and l>lr*a«d mr him who had it, a 
as lias l*t-n aanl, lor those who hail it not; but it 
was not the instrument tor budding up the church. 

I hat was llie w.>rlt ot another gitl. tiie prophecy 
which c.unc I r i >111 t»od. yet was addressed from the 
mind and heart of «>ne in in to the minds and hearts 
of hi* brethren. When the overflowing fu lines* of 
hie had |> away, when “ tongues ’ h id “ ce»M*l,” 

and prep, levy it-.f, m its irresistible [*>wer, had 
•• Ulird, ' they h It U lllhd them the lessoll they 
were meant to tench. I hcv hail torne their wit- 
ness. and had done their work I hey hod taught 
men to lieheve in one Divine >pirit, the giver ot all 
gisni guts. »* dividing to even m ui severally as lie 
will; *' to reo'gni/e Ins inspiration, not only in the 
marvel of the •* longm-s,*' or m the burning word* 
of proph«t», but in ail g<»sl thoughts, iu Lbc right 

« It ran bantu thiuMed that th* Interjuoat^l 
»onJ '* utikiiusu, Iu live A . \ of 1 tor xi* , was tiie 


TOPAZ 

Judgment in all things, in the excellent gift 4 
Charity. K. IT p. 

TOPARCHY (Toropxfa)- A term W -m 
one passage of the Septuagink (1 Maor it £< to 
indicate three districts to which elsewhere i 's>. 
xi. 34) the name ro^.o% is given. la aZ> 
passages the Kngh«h Version employs the tens 
“governments.” The three “ toparuliKx " in q»w- 
tion were Aphereina (‘A^xu'ptual I yd.it, s*4 
Hamath. They had been dctarlied fnxn >an »ru, 
Pmea, and Galilee respect iv. ly. H ave time kw^rv 
the wmk between Demetrius S»ter and AWasjshr 
Bala, Kach of the two Mligerent* rr <b-a« 'O-d W 
win over Jonathan, the Jewish lhgb-Pne*t_ to u^ir 
side, by allowing him, among oilier [cre-V-g**. the 
sovereign power over these district* with* 'rt ary 
payment of land-tax. The situation of l.y :■:» w 
doubtful; for the toparchy l.ydda. of wbi h I* r.» 
speaks (v. 14), is situated not in Terr*, but on tiw 
western side of the Jordan. Apberema j oq 
sidered by Grotius to denote the rvg* o a.'«*it 
Bethel, captured by Ahijah from Jm*bwi.i i < t 
xiii. 19). Hamath is protahly the fan* ua si* e.g 
hold, the desire of obtaining which Ini u> u*- jre 
fort unate expedition of the allied sovereign a, A La; 
and Jehoshaphat (1 K. xiii.). 

The “toparehies ” seem to hare cf the 

nature of ayatikt, and the passage* in ** h the 
word rovdpxili occurs, all harm, mie wtiL tiw 
view of that functionary as the >’/;», *l1v 

would be to oll.-et the taxes and administer j 
in mil cases affecting the revenue, and wt* . lie u*e 
puqmse of enforeing pay ment. would have ti^ -i «*- 
mand of a small mdiiarv forre. He would li. * t« 
the lowest in the hierarchy of a de*f«otie ad* o mira- 
tion to whom tmo(M) would lw entrusted ; an.) bn>v 
the taunt in 2 K. xviii. 24, ai>d Is xxxvi *j m 
awotrrpt^tti rb vptffwwor Tordpxov iecr, rmm 
bovkuiv too trvplov juoo rwr 4 \ *' H w 
wilt tliou resist a single toparch, one of the **rv 
least of hit lord’s slave* ? ” iiut the e*err t iwl r t.arw-. 
ter of the toparch is that of a treed ..ft; x-r. and *im 
military character is altitgether iiiU-rtn ate te ► • 
cml Hence the word is cmplmcd in *m-«. xb 14. 
for the “ otherrs over the land," who were ir strorted 
to buy up the fifth part of the }>rduee <4 the w. 
during the seven year* of abundance. In Ihva. - 
3, Tins xlot ion uses tbe word ui a m Kh n> <* ex tea - 
•ive sense, making it c»pmaleiit to aatraf* * *=4 
the Kng. Version render* tin* original t*r •* pnr 
but tbe original won! here is rx< the aanw aa it . 1 *aa 
lit 2. 27 . and vi. 7 . in every one o< «f,ra nwi a 
sutiordmate functiunarv is contemplated. 

J W ft 

TOPAZ fni'lith'. rsra^isi. m* 

The tnfial of the ancient l»rerki and |; - iih m 
generallv allowe*! to be our cli*-\ *. >;,«e. w',.^ 
chrvsolite is our tojiaz. [•'muw.i it» ' 1» we 

maun, however, '/he film uo*/ /< >'« s ; > 

ouitends th.it the tojsut and the fbrs» ,.ie 4 t m 
am leuU are idcntuMl with tl^ »t>>«ea «V-i, tot ’» 
these trrius at the prvssiil d»». 1 tie ai-es * tl «*>S 

Tlmv (//. .V. xxxv n. H • give* of the r 
dentlv ieiuls to the conclusion that that ti.<e M f 
chrysolite; the to|AJna." he *a*v “ H at- . *s-l m 
high eatimation for ita </ree« Uu'» " - u 

the authority of .lutiw, cited hv l*un» l).» l «*j • 
derived from an tal.uid in itw K«1 >*« ca-^d 

• lartuiif U 1 1 1 of tlt^ |wrultsrlv uiaut* r 

uf uj- wl u( Ute lrvtuxitv utirruam 
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*T«pam; ” it is asid that this island, when there 
precious atones were procured, was surrounded by 
i 02 t, sod was, in eooeequence, often sought for by 
rung* tors, and that hence it received its name, the 
tcno‘ topaxin ” signifying, in the Troglodyte 
tongue, “to seek” (?). The pitd&h , which, as 
hi already been stated, probably denotes the mod- 
era chrysolite, was the aeooud stone in the first 
row of the high-priest’s breast-plate (Ex. xxviii. 17, 
mix. 10); it was one of the jewels that adorned 
<U apparel of the king of Tyre (Kz. xxviii. 13); it 
was the bright stone that garnished the ninth 
^jotidation of the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 
*) ; in Job xxviii. 19, where wisdom is contrasted 
with precious articles, it is said that “the pit- 
*ih of Ethiopia shall nbt equal it.” Chrysolite, 
which is also known by the name of olivine and 
peridot, m a silicate of magnesia and iron; it is so 
loft u to loee its polish unless worn with care 
Mineralogy and Crystallography, by Mitchell and 
Tenant, p. 512). The identity of the rowd^ioy 

with the of the lleb. Bible is sufficiently 

estxUisbed by the combined authorities of the 
LXX., the Vulg., and Josephus, while that of the 
rerdCior with our chrysolite is, it appears to us, 
pr.ted beyond a doubt by those writers who have 
pk<l most attention to this question. See Braun, 
lh VuL Ate. Ueb. p. 641, ed. 1680. W. H. 

TCKPHEL (bjh) [/i/nc]: To^J\: Thophtl). 
\ place mentioned Deut i. 1, which has been prob- 
*Uy identified with TufxUh on a wady of the same 
uas running north of Bozra towards the N. W. 
into the Ghor and S. E corner of the Dead Sea 
Miinaon, ii. 570). This latter is a most fertile 
rr^un, having many springs and rivulets flowing 
).u> the Gbor, and large plantations of fruit- trees, 
whence fig* are exported. The bird bttta, a kind 
4 partridge, is found there in great numbers, and 
toe steinbock pastures in herds of forty or fifty 
together (Burckhardt, Holy Land, 405, 406). 

H. H. 

TOTHETH, tod once TO'PHET (n?h 
fjavh. abomination, a place abhoned, Dietr.j) 
'■coevally with the article (2 K. xxiii. 10; Jer. vii. 
Jl, 32, xix. 6, 13, 14). Three times without it 
W. vii. 32, xix. 11, 12). Once not only without 

t. but with an affix, nJ05f*l, Tophteh (Is. xxx. 
Hy In Greek, [Rom. and Vat. 2 K. and Jer. 
ril] [Comp. in Jer. xix. 11] Tw$«0, and 

Urx. in 2 K.j 0o<p$d (Steph. Lex. Voc. Ptre~ 
yria.; Biel, Thts.); [for the I.XX. in Is. xxx. 33 
red Jer. xix. see below.] In the V ulgate, [ Tophet ,] 
Tpketk, In Jerome, Tophet. It is not mentioned 
' ▼ Josephus. 

It lay somewhere east or southeast of Jerusalem, 
fr-r Jemuiah went out by the Sun Gate, or East 
<«ate, to go to it (Jer. xix. 2). It was in “the 
Valley of the Son of Hinnom ” (vii. 31), which is 
“ by the entry of the east gate ” (xix. 2). Thus it 
was not identical with Hinnom, as some have writ- 
ten, except in the sense in which Paradise is iden- 
t cal with Eden, the one being part of the other. It 
was in llinuom, and was perhaps one of its chief 
g ro v es or gardens. It seems also to have been pait 
rf the king's gardens, and watered by Siloam, per- 
mpa a fittie to the south of the present Birket el- 


• Of the H trial Topbwt ft Is said, fr They shall bury 
)■ Tophet, HU there he no plate ” (Jer. vii. 82). Of the 
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ffamra. The name Tophet occurs only in the Old 
Testament (2 K. xxiii. 10; Is. xxx. 33; Jer. vii. 
31, 32, xix. 6, 11, 12, 13, 14). The New does not 
refer to it, nor the Apocrypha. Jerome is the first 
who notices it; but we can see that by his time the 
name had disappeared, for he discusses it very much 
as a modern commentator would do, only mention- 
ing a green and fruitful spot in Hinnom, watered 
by Siloam, where be assumes it was: “ Delubrum 
Baal, nemos ac lucus, Siloe foutibus irrigatus ” (In 
Jer. vii.). If this be the case, we must conclude 
that the valley or gorge south of Jerusalem, which 
usually goes by the name of Hinnom, is not the Ce 
Ben- Hinnom of the Bible. Indeed, until compara- 
tively modern times, that southern ravine was never 
so named. Hinnom by old writers, western and 
eastern, is always placed east of the city, and cor- 
responds to what we call the “ Mouth of the Ty- 
ropceon,” along the southern bed and banks of the 
Kedron (Jerome, De Locis llehr. and Comm, in 
Matt. x. 28; Ibn Batutab, Trartls ; Jalal Addin’s 
Histoiy of the Temple ,* Felix Kabri), and was 
reckoned to be somewhere between the Potter's 
Field and the Fuller’s Pool. 

Tophet has been variously translated. Jerome 
says latitudo ; others garden ; others dntm ; others 
place of butming or burying ; others aUnnination 
(Jerome, Noldius, Gesenius, Bochart, Siraouis, 
Onom. ). The most natural seems that suggested 
by the occurrence of the word in two consecutive 
verses, in .the one of which it is a tabret, and in the 
other Tophet (Is. xxx. 32, 33). The Hebrew words 
are nearly identical ; and Topbet was probably the 
king's “music-grove” or garden, denoting origi- 
nally nothing evil or hateful Certainly there is 
no proof that it took ita name from the drums 
beaten to drown the cries of the burning victims 
that passed through the fire to Moloch. As Chin- 
neroth is the harjt-sen , so Tophet is the tabret- gt'ove 
or valley. This might be at first part of the royal 
garden, a spot of special beauty, with a royal villa 
in the midst, like the Pasha’s palace at Shftbra, 
near Cairo. Afterwards it was defiled by idols, 
and polluted by the sacrifices of Baal and the fires 
of Moloch. Then it became the place of abomina- 
tion, the very gate or pit of hell. Tlie pious kings 
defiled it, and threw down its altars and high 
places, pouring into it all the filth of the city, till 
it became the “ abhorrence ” of Jerusalem ; for to 
it primarily, though not exhaustively, the propho* 
refers: — 

They shall go forth and gas* 

On the arrwe* of the transgressors against me : 
For their worm shall not die, 

And their fire shall not be quenched, 

And they shall be an abhorrence to all flesh. 

(Is. lx vl 24.) 

In Kings and Jeremiah the name is u the To- 
phet,” but in Isaiah (xxx. 33) it is Tophteh ; yet 
the places are probably the same so far, only in 
Ivuah's time the grove might be changing it* name 
somewhat, and with that change taking on the 
symbolic meaning which it manifestly possesses in 
the prophet’s prediction : — 

Set in order in days past baa been Tophteh ; 
Surely for the king it has been made ready. 

He hath deepened, he hath widened it ; « 

The pile thereol, fire and wood, he hath multiplied. 


symbolical Tophet It is said above, r He hath dtepeued 
and widened it '' 
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The breath oTJthortb, lik««itma of brioMtoo*, 

Doth Nt It oo firs. 

It is to be noticed that the I.XX. translate the 
above jwnage in a peculiar win : wp6 r,fi*pm¥ 
AwarrrpWjtrp, ‘♦thou shalt le required from of 
old," or |*rhap* “ U*fore thy time; " but Jerome 
translate* the I.XX. as if their word bad l«cen 
4 (award* (or d0«W«*. as Procopin* rr.id* it), ai d 
not arcurcwi ** tu ante die* t/tct/titrtg,” adding 
tli is comment: * 4 I tioitur •<! ilium quod ab initio 
•eipftc decejierit, regnum stium arbitmus eempiter- 
num, cum preparata sil t (ielieiuia et a-terna sup- 
plied." In that case the Alexandrian translators 

perbajis took njn£JT) for the second person sin- 
gular masculine of the future /*»«/ of HriS, to 
permade or deceive. It may le notion! that 
Michael is renders it thus: *• Tophet rjus, q. d. 
n>gu* ejm.” In Jer. xix. G, 13, the I.XX. trans- 
late Topl.et by itdwrtHT if. Sicnriirrvr. which is not 
easily cxphtiited, except on tlie Mip|>ositioii of a 
marginal gloss Inning crept into t he text instead 
of the poster name (see Jerome; and also >pohn 
on the (»rerk version of Jer. /Vr/‘. p. 18, and Aoltg 
on cha|«. xix , xiii. ). 

In Jer. (vii. 32, xix. 0) there is an intimation 
tliat loth Tophet and (iehinnom acre to lose their 
name*, and to lx* c.dled •* the valle> of slaughter " 

cn^nn K*2, lA-lm-l/at a ). Without ven- 
turing oo the conjecture that the niodepi Urv j 
can l>e a relic of //</, ^ »,<///, we mav set *ay that 
tiiis lower |*irt of tin* Rtiiiou i* *• tlie \ alley ot 
•laughter," whether it ever uctudlv lore this name 
or not. It was not here, a* some h.»\e thought, 
that the A»*\ruu was slain hv I lie sword of the 
destroying angel. 1 hat slaughter Minis to have 
taken place to the «f»t of the otv, pnm.u l\ on ti 
•pot allerwards called Inmi the eunl. •• tlie v.ue 
of the dead l«odie* " (Jer. xxxi. 4<ll. I he slaught* 
from winch lophet ua* to get it* new name w» 
not till .dterward*. In nil succeeding ages. hl<-«* 
has flowed there in stream*; coi|«s*t», I uru-d am 
unburied. have f lail up the holk.ws; ami it ma 
beth.it umhrmath tlie im*hm ganUm and t« i 
race* tm-nr lie not onlv the di I ri* of the cit y . in 
liie tunes ami dust ot millions, — liomai *, 1 ’ersi.no 
Jew*, t»rerk*, 1 ruvuler*. Moslnnt. \\ hat futnr 
dav* and event* mav bring is not for us to a»\ 
Pcrh a |* tlie prophet's woid* are not vet exhaust. 

Strange «i»ntr.i»t Ixtwn-ii lopli. t's fust and h»si 
Once the choke glove ol Jel iisal.-m's da .u»-st \ I 
lev; thru the place of dehlrmeiiL and death ;n 
tire; then the “vallev of shuighlt r " ! Once t 
rovai m line -grove, wlwre Nil**mon * singers, wit 
voice and instrument, regaled Hie king, the com 
and the nlv; tlirn tlie temple ot I hod, the lug 
place of Moks li. resounding with the cr.es ol hun 
ing intuits, then 'in *vm!o| tlie pi o e whin* 
tiie w.uhng and gnashing ol le»lh. I ime pr» p ir» d 
for Israel’s king, as one of his choicest villas; tlnii 
degiaird ai.<i U. ha d, (ill it I «11 Hill the place j re 
|K«rvd tor “the King " at the Miund ot whose l.ol 
the nation* mi* to shake 1.x. xvvi. 10 ; and is 
Paradise uml I il«ii | as»ed into I’a' vloii. mi ioi I «t 
and Pen Minnom |«a»* into tielieima nml the lake 
of fire. I h»se seem * seem to lave taken I old of 
Milton’s mind ; for three tin k-w out. within tit t v 
line*, he li lt i s to “ the oppiohrioiu lull.'' the “ lull 

• l*an the K ox* of Jceenhus ( Ant \% 10. f 4) have 

toy fOiiu*i-’i'*ii «i(h ll»* H jo 4 * 1 * of Jentnlali ' 
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of arandal,” the * dfrtisive n luntaio," aad 
of Solomon making his grove in 

" The pleasant valley of lltnnom, Topbrt tSsaa 
And black Gebeoua ntlkd, tlie ti pm ot bra * 

Many of the old travellers 'see Irhx lair vol L 
p. 391) refer to T*y*tt. or /•■»/< as thev r 3 .. n 
they give no information a* to the 
vestige of lophet — name ami grove — is gt »« 
we can onlv guns at the *|--t: vet tl«r rrtn 
of Scripture and the pniwnt f. aturv* • f >lr 1 
enable us to make the gm-s* with tl e vsr.^- • - 
nearness as we do ill tLc rase of (,rt. w 
Scopus. II. 

•TORCH. [L ami*; 1..VM* l.> ; Sin I 
TOK'MAH n [ / * cry//. O f » • ' 

ttpvtpri; Alex, fitrm 8o p*v' cl f ’> •• «vr-.r* 
the margin of Jodg. is. 31. as lie viieri iI m 
dering of tlie Hebrew wi»ni wiirch in ti« n 
given as “privilv." 1 1\ a tew o iouk-i tat»x* 

1 een conjectured that the w« n! was »ngo 
*;»me with Ai:ixaii in v»r. 41, — <*+■ t<- t‘x 
having been coimptid l»v the .r.j w%‘* 1. 

I>c:ir* to have Ui-n hr%t startisl l.\ K.n « i . Uw 
adopted by Junius aid luu«ii.u«; i ml t m ■ 
little to le s:vid either lor or .-tg.ui si it. »; o .1 
pn»ha! Iv alwav* remain a mere n*i j^rti.rr. O 

TORTOISE ttitK: i i ^ »e 

(Tarot : c/<<» <•/(/(/*) '1 lie tori n . i |\ u In ix 
29,h* tlie name of some umlr«o u ... . 1»- art 
[Ihtivz. ii. 4tJ3/ with lu uh rra^*n n-lrr* t.x lin. 

trim to the kindred Arabic 'V. */. 1 - a - lar^ 

kind of lizard,” which, from the d»-*/r ’* ~ if A 
is given by Oamir, ap|<am to le tl« / •• • » 

* 'uiitf ^cinms, or .1 /ciii/o) I* rt # *// 1 » or i o»*rt £. 



\rvbs. i f t be In -'-wann. in c. i r • « «• 

|hr r it.'* (/ /«ih, / f t be » if rt I / • ** » * m 

\'l n'cil* V It is •*«'*' o . Ii ri • ' II 1 r - *’H 4 

Palestine and N. Air - a. It ii r • t i k ^ m 

\tp<ra.\«\ "f 1 1« n-J.-tu* n I .* ^ us 

' | Moscondc* ill 71 . wbo ii.cilhi . it r 
the N i ncii* ijhi in »/»*. m «lrr tl r i in/ * r« 

( iesrniu* derive* tlie Heh. wievl fn« 

' move »|owly.” " H 

I TOT*' ffed: Alrt (Wv. T»w. 

1 king of lltvmnth ^1 I hr x»m 9. io 
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TOW 

•TOW. [Linen; Flax.] 

TOWER.* For towers ss parts of city-walls, 
sr as stronghold* of refuge for villages, see Fenced 
Cities, Jerusalem, ii. 1315-1322, and Hana- 
bbel. Watch-towers or fortified posts in frontier 
•r exposed situations are mentioned in Scripture, 
a* the tower of Eo.ut, etc. (Gen. xxxv. 21; Mic. 
Hr. 8; Is. xxi. 5, 8, 11; Hah. ii. 1; Jer. vi.27; 
('ant. vii. 4); the tower of I phonon, perhaps Mie 
*f David’s “ garrisons,'* nttstt (2 Sam. viii 0 ; 
Kawnier. P**L p. 23). Such towers or outposts for 
the defense of wells, and the protection of flocks 
and of commerce, were built by Uzsiah in the 
pasture^grounds {Mitlbar) [Desert], and by his 
•on Jothaiu in the forests ( Ckortthim ) of Judah i 
•2 Chr. xx vi. 10, xxvii. 4). Remains of such forti- j 
i ntiona may still l« seen, which, though notl 
perhaps themselves of remote antiquity, yet very j 
probably have succeeded to more ancieut structures 
bank in tbe same place) for like purjioses (Kobinson, i 
fi- 81, 85, 180; Roberts, Sketrhe s, pi. 93). Besides 
these military structures, we read in Scripture of 
towers built in vineyards an an almost necessary 
appendage to them (U. v. 2; Matt- xxi. 33; Mark 
xiL 1 ). Such towers are still in use in Palestine 
ia vineyards, especially near HeKron, and are used 
as bdges for tlie keepers of the vineyards. 6 During 
the vintage they are filled witli tbe persons em- 
ployed in the work of gathering tbe grapes (Robin- 
son, i. 213, ii 81; Martineau, East. Life, p. 434; 
Ue Saulcy, Traw. i 546). H. W. P. 

• TOWER OP BABEL. [Tongues, Con- 
tusion or.] 

TOWN-CLERK (ypafifsarefoi scriba). The 
title ascribed in our Version to tbe magistrate at 
Kphesus who appeased the mob in the theatre at 
the time of the tumult excited by Demetrius and 
has fehow -craftsmen (Acts xix. 35). The other 
primary English versions translate in the same 
way, except those from tbe Vulgate (Wycliffe, the 
Hbemish), which render u scribe.” A digest of 
Bosckhs views, in his Skiattkaushaliung, respecting 
the functions of this officer at Athens (there were 
three grades of the order there), will be found in 
DicL of Ant. p. 450 ff. The ypa/uLfiarevs or M town- 
sfork ” at Ephesus was no doubt a more important 
person in that city than any of tbe public officers 
dwignstrid by that term in Greece (see GrenweU’s 
Dimtria tions, iv. 152). Tbe title is preserved on 
various ancient coins ( Wetatein, JV<«e. Test. ii. 586 ; 
Akarmann's Numismatic Illustration*, p. 53), 
which illustrate fully the rank and diguity of tbe 
eAesu It would appear that what may have been 
the original service of this class of men, namely, 
to reoord the laws and decrees of the state, and to 
rmd them in public, embraced at length, especially 

* h 7*73. pn^, and pn$ : fr« Afc*: from 

" explore," a searcher or watcher ; 
mad hen c e the notion of a watch-tower. In Is. xxxii. 
H the tower of Ophel to probably meant (Neh. iii. 26 ; 
Oca. 1981. 

«■ Vf}0, Ud V*}D or V-njp : wvrro,: fur- 
from n become great ” (Ges. 265), used 

mmmmtimm as a proper name. [Miepou] 

8. "HSQ : wfvps : munitio ; only once " tower,” 

■feeb.fi. L 
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| under the ascendency of the Romans in Asia Minor 
| a much wider sphere of duty, so as to make them, 
in some instances, in effect the beads or chiefs of 
the municipal government (Winer, Jiealw. i. 649). 
They were authorized to preside over the popular 
assemblies and submit votes to tReni, and are men- 
tioned on marbles as acting in that capacity. In 
cases where they were associated with a superior 
magistrate, they succeeded to his place and dis- 
charged his functions when the latter was absent 
or bad died. “ On the subjugation of Asia by the 
Romans," says Baunistark (Pauly’s Encycln/tddie, 
iii. 949), “ ypofifjuxrus were appointed there in the 
character of governors of single cities and districts, 
who even placed their names on the coins of theii 
cities, caused the year to lie named from them, and 
sometimes were allowed to assume tbe dignity, or 
at least the name, of % Kpx i *P*' > *” This writer 
refers as his authorities to Schwartz, Dissrrtitio ds 
ypafjLfAartvo’i, Mayislratu Ciaititum Asia* Procon- 
sulnris (Altorf, 1735); Van Dale, hissertat. v. 425; 
Spanlieim, Ih Usu et Prast. Numm. i. 704. A 
good note on this topic will be found in the New 
Englander (U. 8. A.), x. 144. 

It is evident, therefore, from Like’s account, aa 
illustrated by ancient records, that the Ephesian 
towu-clerk acted a part entirely appropriate to the 
character in which he appears. Tbe speech deliv- 
ered by him, it may be remarked, is the model of 
a popular harangue. He argues that such excite- 
ment as the Ephesians evinced was undignified, 
inasmuch as they stood above all suspicion in re- 
ligious matters (Acts xix. 35, 36) ; that it was 
unjustifiable, since they could establish nothing 
against the men whom they accused (ver. 37); that 
it was unnecessary, since other means of redress 
were open to them (w. 38, 39); and, finally, if 
neither pride nor a sense of justice availed any- 
thing, fear of the Roman power should restrain 
them from such illegal proceedings (ver. 40). 

H. Ik H. 

TRACHONTTIS (T/wyertru • Trachoni- 
tis). Tills place is mentioned ouly once in the 
Bible. In Luke iii. 1 we read that Philip “ was 
tetrarch of Itunea, «rol Tpaxosvhiboi x<£/>as;” 
and it appears that this “ Trachonite region," in 
addition to the little province of Trachotiitis, in- 
cluded parts of Auranitis, Gaulanitis, and Botauea 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 8, § 1, and 11, § 4). 

Travhonilis is, in all probability, the Greek equiv- 
alent for the Aramaic Aryob. Tbe Targumists ren- 
der the word In I)eut. iii 14, by 

According to Geseoius, ZUHtf signifies “ a heap 

of stones,*’ from the root 2IP, u to pile up stones." 
So Tp*x*riris or Tpax^r is s M rugged or stony 


4. : ohcot : domns; only In 2 K. v. H. 
[Ofiixl.]’ 

5. HIE), usually " corner,” twice only "tower,” 
Zeph. I. 16, iii. 6 : pmt : anguius. 

6. ; rmU : speada ; « we teb- tower.” 

[MlXPAH.j * 

7. HJB7E) : &xvpM*ui : rotor ; only In poetry 
[Misqab.J * 

5 * 8ooh towers are numerous atoo at Bethlehem, 
and foxn a striking feature of tbe l a n dsca p e (llockett* 
Illustrations oj Scripttur, p 171 f ). U. 
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tract' ' William of Tv re gives a curious etymology 
of the word Trachonitis: “ Videtur autem nobis a 
traamibu* dicta. Tracones enim dicuntur ocenlti 
et subterranei meatus, quibus ista regio abundat ” 
(bn/, lht jxr /Vonci, p. 81*5). He this as it 
ilia v. there can lie no doubt that the whole region 
abound* in caverns, some of which are of vast ex- 
tent Stralm refer* to the caves in the mountain* 
beyond Trachon xvi.). and he affirms that 

one of them is so large that it would contain 4000 
men. The writer has visited some qiaciotii cave* 
in Jtbrl //uuroii, and in the inlet ior of the 

The situation and l*oundaries of Trachonitis can 
be defined with tolerable accuracy from the notice* 
in Josephus, Strabo, and other writers, from 
Josephus we gather that it lay south of Ihunasciis. 
and east of Gaulaniti*, and that it Ismlered on 
Anraniti* and Ikilanora (/J. J. iv. 1, § 1, i. 20, § 4. 1 

iii. 10, § 7). Stralo savs there were ^vo Tpaxwv** 
((#<*•'/. xvi.). From i’tolemv we leani that it l«or- j 
dered on Hatana-a, near the town of Sacca-u (Gtog. 

iv. ). In the Jerusalem (*euiara it is made to ex- 
tend as far south as Hostra (I.ightfoot, ii. 

47. J t. KaiM’hius snd Jerome, tliough they err in 
confounding it with Itunea. vet the latter rightlv 
defines its petition, as King Iwtween Hostra and 
liamascus s. v. ). Jerome also state* that 

Krnath was one of its chief towns (, (Jnom. s. v. 
*• < atiatli 

from these data we have no difficulty in fixing: 
the |*i«ition of Trachonitis. It included the whole 

of the modem province called tl-Lrjah [ »LcUUI\ 

with a section of the plain southward, and also a 1 
part of the we*t«m declivities of Jtbtl f/iiuittn 
This may explain Strain’s two Trachons. The 
identity of tlw lajah and Trachonitis does not rest 
merely on presumptive evidence. On the northern ; 
tiordet of the province are the extensive ruins of 
MtLtinr ifi , wh«*rr. on the door of a Iwautiful temple. 
ItunkharJl discovered an iiiMfiption. from which 
it a p| tears that this is the old city of /’/»<*cits, and 
the capit.il of Irachoiiitis ^spyosicuia Tpax c ‘ fVOT « 

Ji'iC. in Syr. 117 '. The l.*j it i* l»»unded oil the 
rust l-v the mountain* of Hutajuva (lew Jtbtl 
on w Ik we slopes are the ruins of Nacea-a 
and Kenatli ; on the louth by Auramti* tiiuw 
U>tu> ii« ), in w Inch are the extensive ruins ol Hostra ; 
on the west by < .mUniti* ihow JauLtnr, and on 
the north bv Iturn-a (now and Ihunasrus. 

If all other were wanting, a eoni|*ariv>i» of 

tlw featurrs of the l.*i »A with the graphic de- 
scription Josephus gives of Trachoniti* would l>e 
s 1 1 1 1 j lent to esUl hdi tlie identity . 1 he inhabitants, 

he sav». ” had ne.thrT U»sn» noT field*, but dwell 
in cave* that served as a retuge lioth for themselves 
and their rt< -kw. I hev had, lesides, cisterns of 
a »ter si m! well stored granaries, and were thus able 
to remain long m ol—Mirity anil to defy their 
rtn-nne*. | lie doors of their cave* are so narrow 
th it hut one rntn can enter at a time, while within 
l! < v are increoi'lv Urge. I hr ground al*>ve is 
alti>o*t a pi tin, l*ut it i* covered with rugged re*ck*, 
ami is dilhtult of aerr-**, eterpt win re a guide 
points out tilt |utlis. 1 hose |»*lh« do not run in 
s straight c->ur*e. tut have niauv windings and 
turns" { Ant xv lu. § I ). A d4-*rri|>tiou of tin* 
t*)'h has lerii given aU*ve [Am.ohJ, with whn Ii 
th ■ (ini he emnp»red. 

The noti.re of I ro *'oidtis in hM'TT are few and 
Wu-f Ji-ephus art.rms tint it ww coloniml 
I s tlie son of Aram \ A>>i. i. 6. J 4 >. Ill* next 
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reference to it Is when it was hrU by 7ei»nkea 
the bandit-chief. Then its inhabitants made fre- 
quent raids, as their successors do still, wpon tbs 
territories of l)stnasrus (.4 *<. xv. 10. § 1 b Augusta 
took it from Zcnodorus, and gave it to Herod tas 
Great, on condition that be should r e p r xs a the ro6~ 
here (Ant. xvi. 9, $ 1 1 . lirrud bequeathed it to 
his son l’hilip, and his will was confirmed b* « wwr 
(H. J. ii. 6, § J). This is the Hbibp rH#-rr-,i 
in l^ike iii. 1. At a later |<eriod it \ w e d ua 
hands of Herod Agrippa ( H . J . iii. 3. j 5 \*er 
the conquest of th iw part of Svna bv ( au:.w 
l'alma, in tlie Iwginniug of the second crniun we 
liear no more of Trachonitis (Hurrkhanit, /r-r is 
Syr. 110 fT. ; Holier, /Aimrtirw, ii. 240-275: J w*w. 
Gnuj. S*<. lxvni. 250-252). (Also, 1‘icter, •ji-Mt 
Ctftrt of HotJoin, pp. 15, Vil; and J. (*. \\ rton-x, 
icMf ub. J/aiiram a. dit p 

Wff. -H.J J. L V. 

• TRADITION (ropl^arif, rendered cr-v 
in 1 Cor. xi. 2. “ onlinances ’* ). I'nintnh it ie- 
iH»te* the act of delivering or transmitting, tV 
tiling delivered: in the N. T. it ha* c* Iv tie 
scn*e. It refers generally, if iw-t alwav*, u* t re- 
ceptive rat lier than to historical matters. I 
lions may lie either written or oral <2 l>^*a i 1 ■ 
and the term is perh*|>* u*rd in Gal. i l(, * ute 
include even precept* of the canotnral Nrr;; t _-e* 
Hut the tmlitions albnied to by < hnst in Mi'i i* 
and Mark vii. were pn*l<al4y fiir the bust fsd re. 
.bwephu* < Ant. a iii. 10, $ 6) seems to in >1* *r « 
and lie furthermore di*tingui*l»es them fn-* ’•« 
N.Tiptures as lieing ad' I it i< mis to. or nplai.a’ . t.. f 
them, luuided down fn«m the fatlrrs. 1 1 » — 

afterwards written in tlie Talmud On tte - -r 
acter of them, cf. Wetatem. |jglitf»»ot aitd S^l * fg-t. 
ou Matt. vi. 2, 5, xv. 2. (Wxsmsm rara 
Awn Ikkt; HitAiiiHKta: Jmiiihia] 

I I he autlionUtivmess of tradition*, acre rd * .* u 
the N. T., dqwnds on their source. If the* <r t 
insted strictly with uninspired men. the* were *.« 
authoritative, and might even be dirertlv d 

to hivine remimaudinriits (Matt. xv. 6. < . i • 
On the other hand *a^aAJ<r«i« which were *d 
, from ( hnat or his a|Mwtirs, were imbm: ** 
(1 t or xi. 2; 2 Hires n. 15) Here ■* o at use 
also tlie frequent use of vapab ilvui. aa*d o? ' - -- 

ti<*ns or iui|*»rt.int corimun teat ions rfr/rrreret i. 

, ( hnsti.su* (1 ( or. xi. 23. xr. 3; Act* rsv. 4: 

1 vi. 17 ; 2 Het. ii. 21 ). In some of three rases 
■ wlic»le siilwtance of the Go*pel b spoken <4 a* *i •» 

1 ciclnrml. And oral tnuisnnasioti la rrest 

1 in mn*l cases. 

j Ibis suggests the inquirr, what trad-t^r*.’ 

n*enl* there mrr in tlie liible it*rlf. As rer ^ F 
i (I. I’., since the n»me* of tlie autUe* <t r*- t +■ 
i toricaJ l*»iks are not given and mam of the b**a res 
. cover a loiig |m<«i ot time, tlwre is r« e * r 
Inaiiidul lire-tise lit r« >i y«vt unng Ik>w far t}* r .».* 

I rativre are tradition# ml t iced to wrtmg a 
»>r time alter tlie «imirTrnce *4 the rvet '« 
cordfsl. Hut the n mti. n of r- ■# • 

| made a* rarlv as Niitn xxi 14 - the t-*4 f '*# 
I Wars t»f tlw la*rei”). and rs|wrtal‘s in t!< 

I of Kings and ( bre»i,iiie* [ K I *•> *, <-4 am** * ■ m 

' several reigiis, dmnni*)iew vers n,t,cb the pr •• m 
1 of extrusive resort to <**o tmtitu ns u the , •ac- 
tion of the histories Where ukr n ns t* ^ *•»» a 
K<i,e jeirt of tlw (>. T. to firmer eter.t* it iSe * w 
torv of tlw people, we can gviwraJli fii d the 
recorded iii the earlier U*>ka (’f «. c Jq* 1 ^ • 
ii to the Ammonites \ lu<lj u • 
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sarrative in Nam. xx. andxxi., or Pa. IxxviU. with 
the history of the Exodus. It is more than doubt* 
ful whether we are to understand Mie. ri. 5-8 as 
eoataining a dialogue between Balak and Balaam, 
p t e w ned by tradition. This new, though advanced 
by Bishop Butler (Scrwton on Balaam), and adopted 
in the article on Moab and by Stanley (Jewith 
Ckmrc/k, L 212), is not genendly accepted, and 
hardly seems to be suggested by the passage in 
Mirah. 

The time embraced in the N. T. histories does 
not allow much scope to tradition in the ordinary 
sense of the term. But if we take wapdfarit in 
the narrower sense in which the N. T. uses it, then 
it may be said that a considerable part of the his- 
torical books of the X. T. may be composed of tra- 
ditions. The Gospel was at first preached, not 
written. What the apostles thus handed down 
waa afterwards recorded bj them or others. See 
IjoAPEiA : Westcott, Introduction, p. 212; and 
especially Luke i. 1 ff. Accordingly, the familiar 
passage Acta xx. 35, where Paul quotes a aayiug of 
Christ not elsewhere recorded, is strictly speaking 
do more a tradition than the other sayings of Christ 
which are found in the Gospels; for at the time 
whan Paul used this language perhaps none, or not 
nan* than one, of the Gospels was written. See 
llsckeU, Acts, p. 343, and Introduction to Acts, 
p. 29. The same may be said of John riii. 1-11. 
This narrative, though belonging originally to none 
of the Gospels, was probably preserved in tbe recol- 
lection of the disciples sod early incorporated into 
the text of John. See Meyer on this passage. 
Somewhat different is the case with the interpola- 
tion in John v. 3 6, 4, which seems to be a traditiou 
reflecting a popular belief, but for which John can- 
sot be regarded as vouching. Still different is the 
tradition (John xxi. 23) respecting John's death, 
which is mentioned, only to be pronounced false. 

There are however a few instances of what seem 
to be traditions of longer standing. On 2 11m. 
di 8 see Jannes and Jamrkes, and Wetstein 
■aloe. The phrase “ sawn asunder" in Heb. xi. 
37 is doubtless founded on the tradition that Isaiah 
was thus put to death. On the dispute between 
Michael and the Devil, Jude 9. see Michael; also 
De Wette and Ilutber t* foe. Of a similar charac- 
ter b the quotation, in Jude 14, 15, from “ Enoch, 
the seventh from Adam." On this see Enoch, 
Book or. The allusion in Jude 6 to the angels 
who kept not their first estate may also have been 
derived from tbe book of Enoch (xii. 4), though 
this again b probably derived from Gen. ri. 1-4 
oo which see, besides the commentaries, especially 
Karts, Die t’ken drr Sohne (Jottes, etc., in his 
GctchichU de* Alien Bmndes). 2 Pet. ii. 4 prob- 
ably refers to the same thing. According to some, 
the expresskm in 1 Cor. x. 4 b derived from a 
Jewish tradition that the rock from which water 
sprang forth did actually follow the Israelites in 
their wanderings. Bat this, though a real Jewish 
tradition, cannot be proved to have existed before 
the time of Paul; and if it did, Paul does not in- 
done it, — at the moot he only alludes to it. Cf. 
Xsonder and Meyer m foe. A more important in- 
sOsee of tradition b that respecting the mediation 
sf aageb in the giving of the Law. Thb b men- 


tioned as something generally understood, in Acts 
vii. 53, GaL iii. 19, and Heb. ii. 2. The repre- 
sentation cannot be derived directly from the O. T. ; 
but the LXX. in its translation of Deut xxxiii. 2 
suggests it, and Josephus indorses it (AnL xv. 5, 
§ 3). 

On the subject of tradition in the ecclesiastical 
sense, see especially Holtzoiann, Kanon umi Tra- 
dition, and Jacobi, Kirchlicke Lehre von drr Tra- 
dition. C. M. M. 

• TRAFFICKERS. [Commerce; Mar- 
ket.] 

TRANCE (fmmum: exceuu*). (1.) In the 
only passage (Nura. xxiv. 4, 16) in which thb word 
occurs in the English of the O. T. there b, as the 
italics show, no corresponding word in Hebrew, 

simply bp 3, “ falling," for which the LXX. gives 
iv thrvy, and the Vulg. more literally qvi cadit. 
Tlie Greek (noraoit is, however, used as the equiv- 
alent for many Hebrew words, signifying dread, 
fear, astonishment (Trommii Concordant. ). In the 
i N. T. we meet with tbe word three times (Acts x. 
10, xi. 5, xxii. 17), the Vulgate giving “excessus” 
in the two former, “ stupor mends " in the latter. 
Luther uses “ entziickt ** in all thyee cases. The 
meaning of the Greek and Latin words b obvious 
enough. The I nor cur is b tbe state in which a 
man has passed out of tbe usual order of hb life, 
beyond tbe usual limits of consciousness and voli- 
tion. 44 Ex cess us," in like manner, though in elas 
sical Latin chiefly used as an euphemism for death, 
became, in ecclesiastical writers, a synonym for 
tbe condition of seeming death to the outer world, 
which we speak of as a trance. 44 Haue viin ecstasin 
dicimus, excessum census, et amend* instar** 
(Tertull. de An. c. 45). The history of the Eng- 
lish word presents an interesting parallel. The 
Latin 44 transitus '* took its place also among tbs 
euphemisms for death. In early Italian 44 essere in 
transito," was to be as at the point of death, the 
passage to another world. Passing into French, it 
also, abbreviated into “ tranee," was applied, not 
to death itself, but to that which more or less 
resembled it (Dies, Roman. Wdrterbuch, a v. 
44 transito ’’). 

(2.) Used as the word b by Luke,® 44 the physi- 
cian," and, in this special sense, by him only, in 
tbe N. T., it would be iuteresdng to inquire what 
precise meaning it had in the medical terminology 
of the time. From the time of Hippocrates, who 
uses it to describe tbe loss of conscious perception, 6 
it bad probably borne tbe connotation which it has 
had, with shades of meaning for good or evil, ever 
since. Thus, Hesychius gives as the account of a 
man in an ecstasy, that be U 4 «i« fa vrbw nh fl*. 
Apuleius (A/xdoyia) speaks of it as 44 a change from 
the earthly mind (forb rov yrjtvov ^potdf/jutros) to 
a divine and spiritual condition both of character 
and life.** Tertullian (L c. ) compares it to tbe dream- 
state in which the sou) acts, but not through its 
usual instruments. Augustine (Confect, ix. 11) 
describes hb mother in this state as 4 * sbstracta a 
pnesentibus," and gives a description of like phe- 
nomena in tbe case of a certain Kesti tutus (de Civ. 
Dei , xiv. 24). 

(3.) We may compare with these statements the 


• la Mask v. 41 aod xvl. 8 It Is used simply for 
emflmst mlngfod wtlh aw*, no! for tbs traoes 


5 The dbtlnertsn drawn by Hippocrates aod Oabo 


between Imfont n y» n u and t. iMAs^a^ini 
answers obviously to that of later witters botwsso pnra 
sod eestatte catalepsy (coop. Vtesius, (Econn n. Ha- 
poerat. S. v. Jcoreotc) 
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more ptecise definition* of modem medical science. 
There (lie ecstatic state appears as one form of cat- 
ilejwy. In catalepsy pure mud simple, there is M a 
sudden sus|»eiiflioti of tliought, of sensibility, of vol- 
untary motion.*’ u The body continues in any 
attitude in which it may 1« placed; ” there are no 
signs of any process of thought; the patieut con- 
tinues silent. In tlie ecstatic form of catalepsy, on 
the other hand, “ the patient is lost to all external 
impressions, but wrapped and ni<sorl>ed in some 
object of the imagination.*’ The man is “as i! 
out of the l«dy." “ Nervous and susceptible per- 
sons are apt to lie thrown into these trances under 
the influence of what is called mesmerism. There 
is, for the most part, a high degree of mental ex- 
citement. The patient utters the most enthusiastic 
and fervid expressions or tlie most earnest warn- 
ings. The diameter of the whole frame is that of 
intense contemplative excitement. He tielieves 
that he has seen wonderful visions and heard sin- 
gular revelations ” ( Watson, J'rinci/tleM ntui /Voc- 
hcr, I.ect. ixxix. ; Copland, Did, of *. 

c. “ Catalepsy ” ). Hie causes of this state are to 
he traced commonly to strong religious impressions; 
but some, though, for the most part, not tlie ec- 
static, plienomena of catalq«v are producible by the 
concentration of thought on one object, or of the 
vision upon one fixes! point ( Quart, Rrr. xciii. pp. 
510-522, by I>r. W. B. Carjienter; comp. Uhim 
and Tiiummim), and, in some more exceptional 
case*, like that mentioned by Augustine < there, 
however, nnder the influence of sound, *• ad imita- 
tas quasi Umeutantts cujtulilet boininis voces”), 
and that of Jerome (Cardan ( Var. Rer. viii. 43), 
men have been able to throw themselves into s cat- 
aleptic state at will. (See Dr. W. A. Hammond 
on the I'hystc* nrui of Sjiirilu 'Unit, 

in the A*. .4. Rtt. for April 1870; cx. 233-200. — 
A.] 

(4.) Whatever explanation may be given of it, it 
is true of many, if not of most, of those who have 
left the stamp of their own character on the relig- 
ious h titan of mankind, that they have leen lia- 
ble to pass st times into this abnormal state. Tbe 
union of intense feeling, strong volition, long-con- 
tinued thought (the conditions of all wide and last- 
ing tnfltienee), aided in nianr cases by the with- 
drawal from the lower life of the support which is 
needed to maintain a healthy equilibrium, appears 
to have l*«en more than the “earthen vesvel ” will 
bear. Tbe words which speak of “ an ecstasy of 
vdoration ” are often literally true. Tlie many 
rismits, the journey through the heavens, the so- 
called epilepsy of Mohammed, were phenomena of 
tins nature. Of three great medne\aJ teachers, St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. I hotnas Aqniuns. and Joan- 
nes Scotu*. it is recorded that the* would fall into 
the ecstatic state, remain motionless, seem ss if 
dead, sometimes fur a whole day. and then, return- 
ing to conseioutnesa, »|irak at if they had drunk 
deep of dri me imstrnrs (< iualtpcrms, ( Vi/. Sac. on 
Acts x. 10). Hie old tradition! of Aruteas and 
|*^>i men ides, the emiflicta of lhinstati ami Luther 
with the powers of darkness. the \uions of Savona- 
rola, ami (ienrge Fox, and SwrdenU»rg. and Ihh- 
nien, are grnerinlli an dogmi*. Where there has 
keen no extraordinary power to influence others. 
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other conditions remaining the mma, the 
ena bait appeared among whole dsan of men t*d 
women In proportion aa tbe circumstances (f tier 
lives tended to [»roduce an excessive wserp . 1 .ty 
to religioue or imaginative emution. Tbe b-sfcry 
of monastic orders, of American and Irish revriah, 
gives countless example*. Still more noticrahir a 
the fiact that many o 4 the taprvrijwaon of ltah 
are “ only able to exercise their gift when they are 
in a state of ecstatic trance, and speak of the r*rt 
itself as something morbid ” • (« ojAwi. L r . 
while in strange contrast with their earlier huh*"* 
and pointing perhaps to a national character th*t 
t has become harder and less emotional, there ts the 
testimony of a Herman physician (trank’. w*»> 

1 made catalepsy a special study, that he had m^er 
| met with a single case of it among the Jews ' *e- 
1 land, L c. ).& 

■ (5. ) We are now able to take a true fwtirr«t« 

the trances of Biblical bistory. As in ocher tf • rv 
so also here, the phenomena are common to b 
and lower, to true and false systems. TW naxo r* 
of man continuing the same, it could hardly t* 
that the awfulness of the Divine presence, tew ter 
j rors of Divine judgment, should leave it a iw 
calm equilibrium of its normal state. " tat e«r 
made the impress of a truth more indehlde, aha* 

* ever gave him to whom it was rescaled more paaer 
lover the hearts of others, might well take its pfcrr 
. in the Divine education of nations and «*];• d » 

! men. We may not point to trances end tc»Usn 
as proofs of a true Revelation, tot st ll less ms* »* 
think of them as at all inconsistent with it- T: 
liiough we have not the word, we hate the u 
in tlie “deep sleep’* (feeraoiy, LXX. . the - i* r- 
ror of great darkness,” that fell on A' raham • m 
xv. 12'. Ikdtani, as if overconte hv the rrsolros 
ing (tower of a Jvpirit mightier than Ins own - mm 
the vision of Hod, foUintj, but with opmwd cyrs ' 
(Nuni. xxiv 4). Saul, in like manr-er. slim tie 
j wild chant of the propheta stirred tbe old deychi 
of feeling, himsrlf also “ prophesied '* and - tea 
down *' (most, if not all, of hts kindly dot* nc te- 
ing thiown off i#tbe ecstasy of the nwwuert -al 
i that day and all tliat night” (1 N*m. xix M 
I Something there was in Jeremiah that made se 
i say of him that he was as one that “ is n *4 mm 
makrth himself a projibet ” (Jer. ixix i*> l» 
j Kzckiel tlie plienomena appear in mure wv«.Vt*vj 
and awful forms. He sits motionless ww i 
dsvt in the stupor of ashsiubntent, nfl the were 
of tbe Lord come* to him ( Fa. lii. 15 . The - haws 
of the I ami ” falls on him, and be too mm u» 
** visions of (iod,” and bear* the vu*ee of the tt 
I mighty, is “ hi led up let wee* i the earth and > *!* >■ 

1 and |tasaes from the river of < Itelar to tbr ! . r~t * 

; house in Jerusalem (Fa. v lit .V 
| <fl ) As oilier elements and forms «f t^e ye*- 
iphetic witrk were revived in “live Apwtin se-f 
j I’rophet* ” of tlie N. T., so aim was tt. «. )!«• 

'distinctly even Uuuv in tbe O. T it 
medium through which men rise tc 
- what Itefore was dun and doubtful In eh«-b the 
mingled hopes and fears and p rr p ksitwa of the 
waking state are dusi(Mited at once. IWsifl 
fere* it in form. it Iwlungs to the maw dw «f 
numena asthc (iirr or Toxocica, and a c 


• Aoslnffrm* to this Is tbs staietnwtit of ArtstoMe I t A fuller treatment of ttw srhwle swtdwt cfcsa «m 
,'^at e that tbs *4A*yv»Aiew* speak oPen to wild , be entered on beta may be fbaod la tite rhyse um 
buret* of poetry, and ms tbs Zhtyls aod otbste who are j Le$ M id Maury, Lm Meew et f y* 
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with M visions and revelations of tbe Lord/’ In i 
•oaw cases, indeed, it is tbe chosen channel for such 
revdatiofis. To tbe “ trance " of Peter in the city, 
where all outward circumstances tended to bring 
the thought of an ex|Kuision of the Divine kingdom 
more distinctly before him than it hail ever been 
brought before, we owe l be indelible truth stamped 
upon tbe heart of Christendom, that God “ is no 
respecter of persons," that we may not call any 
man 44 common or unclean " (Acts x., xl. ). To the 
44 trance" of Paul, when his work for his own peo- 
ple seemed utterly fruitless, we owe the mission 
«hHi was tbe starting-point of the history of the 
Universal Church, the command which bade him 
“deport .... far hence unto the Gentiles" 

I Acts xxii. 17-21 ). Wisely for the most part did 
that Apostle draw a veil over these more mysteri- 
ous experiences. He would not sacrifice to them, 
sa otliers have often sacrificed, the higher life of 
activity, love, prudence, lie could not explain 
them to hiiuself. “ In the body or out of tbe 
body !* be could not tell, hut the outer world of 
perception bad passed away, and he had passed 
m ofasrit into •» paradise," into “ the third heaven," 
sod had heard 44 unspeakable words " (2 Cor. xii. 
1-4). Thooe trances too, we may believe, were 
not without their share in fashioning bis character 
aad life, though no special truth came distinctly 
out of them. United as they then were, but as 
thev have seldom been since, with clear perceptions 
of the truth of God, with love wonderful in its 
depth and tenderness, with energy unresting, and 
sahtie Lsct almost pnasing into 44 guile," they 
made him what he was, the leader of the Apostolic 
band, emphatically the 44 master builder " of the 
Church of God (comp. Jowett, Fragment on the 
Character of St. Paul). E. H. P. 

• TRANSFIGURATION. The event in 
the earthly life of Christ which marks the culmi- 
nating point in his public ministry, and stands mid- 
way between the temptation in the wilderness and 
the agony in Gethsemanc. It is recorded, with very 
shgiil variations, by the Synoptists (Matt. xvii. 1- 
14: Mark ix. 2-14; Luke ix. 2 8-44), but is omitted 
by John, like many other events and miracles, as 
betng already known from the gospel tradition. 

L The pLict mentioned by the Evangelists is 
•an high mountain," prol*ably in Galilee, where 
the symqrtieal Gospels mainly move, and where the 
•reuU immediately preceding and succeeding oc- 
w ro d . I he Ixml was wont to withdraw to a 
mountain far prayer (Matt. xiv. 24; Luke xxi. 47; 
Jo*ui ei. 15), and several of the greatest events in 
lb# history of m elation, from tbe legislation on 
Mount Sinai to the ascension from Mount Olivet, 
look place on mountains. An ancient tradition, 
Ink mentioned by Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. xii. 
It) about the middle of the fourth century, locates 
the Transfiguration on Mount l abor, the higliest 
to Gabhe, which rises, like a truncated cone, 1410 
Pans fast from the plain of had melon, two hours 
aad a quarter south of Nazareth, with an unbroken 
saaw la the surrounding country, and is often men- 
k«ed in the Old Testament (Judges iv. 6, 14, viii. 
It; P» Itxxix. 12; Jer. ilri. 18), though nowhere 
m the New. This tradition gained soon almost 
■atvsrwal aoorpUnoe, while an earlier tradition, 
wftueb places the event on tbe Mount of Olives near 
iwsaln, stands Isolated. It gave rise to the 
balk ting of churches and monasteries on the sum- 
oft of Tabor (** to correspond to the three taherna- 
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cles which Peter was not permitted to build"), 
and to the designation of the festival of tbe Trans- 
figuration in the Greek Church, as Tb 0o3<sp<oK. 
There is no evidence in favor of this tradition, but 
strong and decisive evidence against it ; for the 
summit of Tabor was employed without intermis- 
sion between the times of Autiochus the Great, 218 
b. c., to the destruction of Jerusalem, A. d. 70, as 
a fortification, and hence unfit for quiet seclusion 
and meditation (Polybius v. 70, 6 ; Josephus, AuL 
xiv. 6, 3; B. J. i. 8, 7, ii. 20, 6, iv. 18; comp. 
Ritter, Comparative Geography of Palestine , ii. 
313, Kng. trans ; Robinson. BtU. Bet. iii. 220- 
225; Herzog, hncykl. art. Thabor; Trench, St upl- 
ift in the GusjkIs, p. 192). Modem comment Atom 
and critics favor Mount Hermon, the highest 
mountain-top in GaulonitU, or one of the spurs of 
the Auti-LiUuius. Hennon is the highest of all the 
l>ebanou mountains, and is called Jebtl es-Sheikh, 
or the Sheikh's mountain. 

2. As to the bW, the Transfiguration probably 
took place in tbe night, because it could be seen 
to better advantage than in daylight, and Jesus 
usually went to mountains to spend there the night 
in prayer (Luke vi. 12, xxi. 37, xxii. 39; Mntt. 
xiv. 24, 24). Tbe apostles were asleep, and are 
described as having ke/U themselves awake through 
the act of Tran tfgura lion {liiaypTjyorfo’ams, 
Luke ix. 32), and they did not descend till the 
next day (Luke ix. 37). 

3. The actor* and witnesses. Christ was the 
central figure, the subject of tbe Transfiguration. 
Moses and LI yah appeared from the heavenly 
world, as the representatives of the Old Testament, 
the one of the Law, the other of Prophecy, to do 
homage to Him who was the fulfillment of both. 
They were the fittest persons to witness this an- 
ticipation of tiie heiveniy glory, not only on account 
of their representative character, hut also on ac- 
count of their mysterious departure from this world ; 
Moses having died on the mountain, as the rabbin* 
ical tradition has it, “ of the kisses of Jehovah," In 
sight of the Holy I .and, and out of sight of the 
world; Llyali having been translated alive from 
earth to heaven on chariots of fire. Both had en- 
dured, like Christ, a forty dava' fast, both had been 
on the holy mount in the visions of (tod, and now 
they reappeared on earth with glorified bodies 
“ solemnly to consign into his hands, once amt for 
all, in a symbolical and glorious representation, 
their delegated and expiring power" (Alford). 
The recognition of the heavenly visitors by the dia* 
ciples was probably by immediate intuition, and 
not by subsequent information. 

Among the apostles, the three favorite disciples, 
Peter, James, and John, were llte sole witnesses of 
the scene, as they were also of tlie raising of Jaima' 
daughter and of the agony in Grthsemane. Peter 
alludes to the event, in his second epistle (i. 10-18), 
where lie speaks of having tiecn an eie-witneea o4 
the majesty of the I>ord Jesus when he was with 
Him on the holy mount and heard the henirnh 
voice of the Lather declaring Him to be his Iwlmed 
Son. John, the tioeom friend of Jesus, probably 
had in view this among other manifest.it ions of his 
glory when he testified : »* We beheld his glory, tha 
glory m of the only begotten of the Father full of 
grace and truth " (John i. 14). And his brother 
James, as the protomartyr among tbe apostles, was 
the first to follow linn into that glory, of which the 
Transfiguration was a foretaste and a sure pledge. 

4. Tha event lUelf. The Trantfyurati*m ee 
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trantformatio*, or, as the German divines call it, 
tlie yhnijication ( Vrrklaruuy) consisted in a visi- 
ble manifestation and effulgence of the inner glory 
of Christ's person, accompanied by an audible voice 
from heaven declaring Him to be the Son of God 
in whom the Father is well pleased. The expres- 
sion used by Matthew and Mark, is that the Lord 
was utehnmnjtfn*td Luke, who 

wrote for Gentile readers, avoids this expression, 
perhaps (an Trench suggests), on account of the 
possible associations of the heathen mythology 
which would so easily attach themselves to it in 
the imagination of the Greeks, and he simply tells 
us “ that the fashion of his countenance was altered 
as lie prayed ” (fysVero rb rfbot rov wpoctmwov 
airrou erspav). But it was not only his counte- 
nance which shone in supernatural splendor, even 
** bis raiment was white and glistering,” or as 
Mark, with his characteristic fondness for pictur- 
esque details, and borrowing one image from na- 
ture, and another horn man's art, says, it *• became i 
shining, exceeding white as snow, such as no fuller j 
on earth can whiten them.” We have analogies 
in Scripture which may be used as illustrations. 
When Moses returned from the presence of Jeho- 
vah on Mount Sinai, the skin of his face shone ( Lx. 
xxxiv. 29-35), which circumstance Hilary calls a 
figure of the Transfiguration. Stephen's face in 
view of his martyrdom shone like the face of an 
angel (Acts vi. 15). The human countenance is, 
often lit up by joy, and tbe peace and blessedm-s-v i 
of tlie soul, in moments of festive elevation, shine | 
through it as through a mirror. In the case of 
I'hrist, the Transfiguration was the revelation and 
anticipation of his future state of glory which was 
concealed under the veil of his humanity in the , 
state of humiliation. Tbe cloud which overshad- , 
owed them was bright, or light-like, luminous ($**- 
r#iW|K of the same kind a* the cloud at the ascen- j 
sion, or the clouds of heaven at the second advent 
of < hrist (Matt xxiv. 30; Mark xiii. 20; Luke 
xxi. 27 ). and symbolised the presenoe of God (Lx. 
xiv. 19, xix. lti; Is. xix. 1; Dan. vii. 13). 

5. JjiJfn rfU Exftinmiliofu. — The event is de- j 
scribed as a vision (bpafjuu Matt. xvii. 9). But this | 
does not exclude its objective reality. It only | 

places it al*ove the sphere of sense and ordinary 
consciousness. It was parti* an objective apjwsvr- 
aitce, partly a spiritual vision. Tlie ajiostle* saw 
tlie scene •* in spirit” (comp. Acts x. 10; 1 tor. 
xiv. 15; Rev. i. 10). They were in an ec*uti<- 
•* state of supernatural clairvoyance,” so to s|**nk, 
‘•heavy with sleep,” set “keeping themselves 
awake throughout;” and l’eter did “not know 
what lie said," t*>ing onlv hall conscious, overawed 
with fear snd wonder, delighted so as to desire to 
hold f**t this goodly state, vet “ note afraid.” (*»■ 
‘Hie older orthodox writen devrilw it as a visible 
manifestation ; some supine that Moses and Fhj »li 
appeared in their own bodies; others that Moses, 
not yet having risen, assumed a foreign body re- 
sembling his former bodv (so Thom** Aquinas'. 
(6.) 1 he rationalists resolve the transhguration into 
a dream, or a meeting of Jesus with two secret dis- 
ciples. (c l Straus* represents it as a pure mvth, 
a fsjetic imitation of the transfiguration of Mows, 
F.i. xxiv. 1, xi&iv. 29 ff (Renan, in his lie </<■ 
Jtsm, ignores the Transfiguration. ) <</.) Kwald 


> Orewoty I. {Moral. mil Hi: "In tvansflgura- 
ttoos qul<l adud quam resurrectkwil* ultima gloria 
suix-taiur." 
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regards it as a rare occurrence, Injt with moUaJ 
embellishments. But tbe cinumstai.Li.ai agr**- 
ment of the three F>angcli*u win. mmir tie 
event, its definite chronolugicaJ date, its jeruw 
with what follows, and the rrlcm.ee u> it » t I'ptrr 
one of its witnesses <2 Ret. i ln~l* . as «ril m 
the many peculiar traits to winch no p*r..ci rwi 
he found in tbe transfiguration of Mo*es. re',’* uw 
mythical hypothesis, and confirm toe tixurr* 
t character of the scene. 

j 6. The riynijicaru'f of the Transfigure It 
! was. as already remarked, a viable rrvri*»i r .y the 
I hidden glory of tbe person of t hrist in ant#- 
of his future state of exaltation. ai-1 at 
time a prophecy of the future gl ‘ry ./ | , j*- 
after tlie resurrection, when our n^wt »1 t! 

be conformed to his glorious L*iy 1‘tul i i. • 
It served as a solemn inauguration of tU t V 
the |iassion and ftnal consummati.si in* wwa m 
earth. For, according to lake’s ac^^-r.t the fr#- 
5et. the exetuus of ( hrist, 1 . 1 . cspectaii* ti* desi u. 
the great mystery of the atonement f e 1 1 * t-j W 
tbe world, and the following resurrect « *-.J 
turn to the Father, was tlie Uq-.r <4 cti. 
between the two visitors from tl«- other w.v.. serf 
Jesus. The event !<earv a relitim to \t+ n 
of Christ's suffering, like that of Los b*,*,* . a 
tbe river Jordan to his active mu i*try. * •» u 

occasions be was brought into contact w.rh n-j**- 
sentatives of the Old testament, and si rn 
for his course bv the solemn appr-oaj .4 t‘- -w 
from heaven declaring him to l* the w.-.. *■» 

Son of tbe Father. The Tramfigorat ;-*n t» . < 
confinned the faith of the tl.rve f»v. .*• 
and pre jared them for the gr*»t tn*j ■! * w o- 

pnochmg. It took away trail tmui. *.* j* 
Great says ( Srrm . xciv.), the seamy. 4 ihr -r«. 
It furnishes also, to us ail, a str-.A r g :r . ; le 
the unity of the Old and New lesLa’i--* ts ** pr»- 
♦^>nal immortality, and the mo!m> u* 
munion of the visible and imitu-le w r.:« U im 
meet in Jesus t hrist; he i* the c rn*ivi ; - i la 
tween the O. and N T , let ween brattxi . rar’X. 
lwtweeti the kingdom of grace and tl*r k . - / 

glory. It is very significant tli*t, si tne * ta* 
scene, the disciples saw no man save Jr*..* a* •* 
Moses and l J\j vh. the law and tnc \x r «r tt«« 
and shallows pass away ; tlie gv*f*d, ti-- * . , --l 

the sulwtance, i'hrist rem*m*, tf»e <-* cr 
can relieve the misery of earth aj^l gl r ii sw- 
ture, ( hrist all in all- 

The Transfiguration has g.\m to o# o( 
greatest works of art ever on, r:\nl hi < f* » 
of roan, which is tbe best ounmnil .•!. u. s e 
natural event. Hie picture m,«w th»t «* 

the last work of Raph.vt. sim) was n—- >- 

grave at his burial lie d ol < f thr 1 r*- * _ ■ 

ill his early maidu»d 'I he or. -n * o. . *■ 
ter's at Rome, and has leen n> i.' ilel • •* 

able copies. It represent* < br.a g ** w 

eartli and swimming in gb-r' , M*»es w il* i*^ •• 
of the I jiw on one hand, li jAti .*«er 

three diwifdes w it i i their chirartmsl * Vit sa 
their feet, easing in a hsU-drrwn.v atat# as i 1 * 
dw/lmg light: and hesiewlh tins rer 
jwsce, the painter represents tn «L*n. -g .■»« **w« 
tlie scene of the lunstie wlvwe D ; * • »» 1 
the gvispel narrative. So in oor t •'»»* 

! ence we must ever deacmd fr m tbr D '• * ^ 

i tive joy, and the foretaste *4 Itraim »t n w 

1 us fmm time to time, to the hard w\*a a 
1 of daily life, unld we attain to final rest mm t.- i *— 
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$*j of the resurrection of which the Transfigure- 1 
tioo is a sure pledge. 

Literature, — Comp, the Commentaries on Matt, 
ini 1-13, and the parallel passages, especially 
lange, and an article on the Transfiguration in 
Archbishop Trench's Studies in the Gospels , 1867. 
The Transfiguration is the subject of three of Bishop 
UsD's Contemplations, hk. iv. 12, 18, 14. P. S. 

• TRAP. [Htnrrujo.] 

• TREASURE-CITIES. [Stork-cities, 

A mer. ed.] 

• TREASURY. In Mark xii. 41 (comp. 

* lake xxi. 1 ) it is related that, as Jesus “ sat over 

spins! the treasury” (icarivavTt too ya{oipv\a- 
rta> he saw a certain poor widow who came and 
threw in two mites; and in John Yiii. 20 we read, 
“These words spake Jesus in the treasuiy (iv rej> 
ya (efvkaKlf) u he taught in the Temple" Ac- 
cording to the Misbna ( Shekalim , vi. 1 § 5) there 
wm in the Temple 13 treasure-chests for the re- 
reption of gifts of money to be devoted to so many 
tpectal purposes, designated by the inscriptions 
upon them. These were called “ trumpets " 

(TTnjniT) either from their shape or from the 
shape of the opening into which the contributions 
sere dropped. They are generally identified with 
the ya^o^vXJjcia mentioned by Josephus (B. J. v. 
5, § 2), who speaks of the cloisters which sur- 
rounded the Court of the Women [Temple, p. 
3206 6], oa the inside of its wall, as placed be- 
fore them (a l aroed 84 pera{u rmv wv\»v dirh too 
rvigovr tvbov itrrpappivat uph rmv yaCoipuKa- 
and they may perhaps have been collectively 
called “ tbe treasufy ” in the passages of Mark 
and Luke above referred to. In John viii. 20 it 
would seem probable that the Court of the Women 
is itself called “ the treasury ” because it contained 
these repositories. Some, however (as Meyer, 
Evald, Holumann, Grimm, Lex.), understand iv 
m this passage to mean simply at, near. Jose- 
phus uses ya(o^v\dxiov in the singular, in refer- 
ence to a treasury in tbe Temple, Ant. xix. 6, § 1. 
The whole subject presents various questions which 
we cannot bow discuss. See especially Lightfoot, 
Prospect of the Temple , ch. xix., and Choroy. 
Dtcnd, eh. iii. §§ 1-4 ( Works , Pitman's ed., ix. 
813 ft, x. 208 fT); Reland, Antiq. i. 8, §§ 14-16; 
Winer, JUaLevrterb. art. Tempt l, ii. 683 ; Ehrard, 
Wise. Kriu<Lev. Geseh. p.600 f. (3° Aufl., 1868); 
with the notes of De Wette on Luke xxi. 1, and 
Locke and Godet on John viii. 20. A. 

• TREE, like treow in Anglo-Saxon, was often 
ved in early English in the sense of “ wood ” in 
central, mm “ vessells of tre ” (Chaucer), “ cuppe of 
trs .* ** and also specifically to denote something 
■ade of wood, particularly a bar or beam, a mean- 
ing atill preserved in the compounds axle-tree, 
r-us-trme 9 whippU-tree. It has the latter meaning, 
with m special application, in several passages of tbe 
A. V_, e. g. Acts v. 30, “ whom ye slew and banged 
yes a tre*/* rather, “ whom ye slew by hanging him 
m a crow," literally/* on a beam of wood ” (iv \ {£- 
mo Acts x. 39, xiii. 29; Gal. iii. 13. (See Dr. 
Xnjres’s note on Acts v. 30 in his Translation of 
rt« S. T . ) In like manner the Genevan version 
revh, in r eference to the proposed hanging of Mor- 

*• Let them make a free of fifty cubits high ” 
▼. 14, comp. ri. 4, vii. 9, 10); and the cross 
m early English poetry is often called “ OUtes 
*w ” (Chstsmcer), M Godjs tre,” 11 the holy rode tre," 
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or simply “ the tree,” as in the A. V., 1 Pet U. 
24 Noah's ark is called in Wycliflfe's version of 
Wiad. x. 4, “* disposable free,” where the A. V. 
reads “ a piece of wood of small value ” (LXX. if- 
t«a4s (u\ov). A. 

TRESPA8S-OFFERING. [Sir - offeR- 

IRG.] 

TRIAL. Information on the subject of trials 
under the Jewish law will be found in the articles 
on Judges and Sakhkpkim, and also in Jesus 
Christ. A few remarks, however, may here be 
added on judicial proceedings mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, especially such as were conducted before for- 
eigners. . 

1. The trial of our Lord before Pilate was, in a 
legal sense, a trial for tb# offense loses majestitis ; 
one which, under the Julian Law, following out 
that of the Twelve Tablet, would be punishable 
with death (Luke xxiii. 2, 38; John xix. 12, 15; 
Dig. iv. 1, 3). 

2. 'l'he trials of the Apostles, of SL Stephen, 
and of St. Paul before the high- priest, were con- 
ducted according to Jewish rules (Acts iv., v. 27, 
vi. 12, xxii. 30, xxiii. 1). 

3. l'he trial, if it may he so called, of SL Paul 
and Silas st Philippi, was held before the duumviri, 
or, as they are called, aroarpyoh praetors, on the 
charge of innovation in religion — a crime punish- 
able with banishment or death (Acts xvi. 19, 22; 
Diet, of Antiq. “ Colonia,” p. 318; Conybeare and 
Howson, i. 345, 355, 356). 

4. The interrupted trial of SL Paul before tbe 
proconsul Gallio, was an attempt made by the Jews 
to establish a charge of the same kind (Acte xviiL 
12-17; Conybeare and Howson, i. 492-496). 

5. The trials of SL Paul at Ciesarea (Acte xxiv., 

xxv., xxvi.) were conducted according to Roman 
rules of judicature, of which the procurators Felix 
and Festui were the recognized administrators. 
(«.) In the first of these, before Felix, we observe 
the employment, by the plaintiffs, of a Roman 
advocate to plead in Isitin. [Orator.] (b.) The 
postponement (ampli"tio) of tbe trial after St 
Paul's reply (Diet, of Antiq. “Judex,” p. 647/ 
(c.) 'The free custody in which tbe accused was 
kept, pending the decision of the judge (Acts xxiv. 
23-26). The second formal trial, before Festos, 
was, probably, conducted in the same manner as the 
former one before Felix (Acts xxv. 7, 8), but it pre- 
sents two new features: (a.) the appeal, appellatio 
or provoentio, to Csesar, by St. Paul as a Roman 
citizen. The right of appeal ad populum, or to the 
tribunes, became, under the Empire, transferred 
to the emperor, snd, ss a citizen, SL Paul availed 
himself of the right to which he was entitled, even 
in the case of a provincial governor. The effect 
of the appeal was to remove the case at once to the 
jurisdiction of tbe emperor (('onjhenre and How- 
son, ii. 360; Diet, of Antiq. *» Appellatio,” p. 107 ; 
Dig. xlix. 1, 4). (b.) The conference of tbe proc- 

urator with “the council** (Acts xxv. 12). This 
council is usually explained to bare consisted of tbe 
assessors, who sat on tbe bench with the pnetor as 
consiliarii (SueL Tib. 33; Diet, of Antiq. “Asses- 
sor,” p. 143 ; Grotius, On Acts xxv.; Conybeare 
and Howson, ii. 358, 361). But besides the ab- 
sence of any previous mention of any assessors (see 
l«low), the mode of expression wvAAoAfi<raf perk 
too <rvp$ov\(o» seems to admit tbe explanation of 
conference with the deputies from the Sanhedrim 
(rb ovpfr)- SL Paul’s appeal would probably h# 
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In the foil in language, ami would require explana- 
tion on the part of the judge to the deputation of 
accuaem, 1 oforc he carried into effect the inevitable 
result of the ap|*eal, namely, the dismissal of the! 
ease ao far as they were concerned. [Appeal, I 
Anver. ed.J 

6. We have. lastly, the mention (Acts xix. 38), 
of a judicial ntsemhiy which held its session at l'.ph- j 
•aus, in which occur the terms iyopaioi (*• e. j)u4- 
pat) 6yorra i, and a*dhor<rroi. Hie former denotes 
the assembly, then witting, of provincial citizens 
formin'; the comentus, out of which the proconsul, 
AjdhnraTor, selected “ judices ” to sit as his asses- j 
• 0 W. The av$vvaroi would thus lie the judicial < 
tribunal conqioscd of the proconsul -and his asses- j 
•or*. In the former case, at Osarea, it b ditlicult | 
to imagine that there could lie any conventus and 
any provincial assoaor*. Tltere the only class of 
men qualified for such a function would be the 
Roman officials attached to the procurator; but in 
Proconsular Asia such assem! lies are well known to [ 
have existed (Diet, of Antiq. »• Proxincia,” pp. 9G5, 
960 , 9G7 ) 

Karly Christian practice discouraged resort to 
heathen tribunals in civil matters (1 Cor. vi. 1). 

H. W. P. ( 

TRIBUTE (t& tittipay/Lta'* (H‘lmchmn y Matt, i 
irii. 24; Knr<ro%'- ibid. 25). j 

1. The chief Biblical facts connected with the 

payment of tribute have lieen already given under 
Taxes. A few remain to lie added in connection 
with the word which in the alove passage is thus 
rendered, inaccuntely enough, in the A. V. The 
payment of the half -du kcl (— — two 

drachm was as In* hrm *aid) f Pax e;s], though 
resting on an ancient pnvedent f F.x. xxx. 13), vet. t 
in its chancier a* a fixed animal rate, of late ori- 
gin. It was proclaimed according to Rabbinic 
rule* on the first of Adar, h-gan to l»e collected on 
the 15th. and im due. at litest, on the first of Ni- 
san (M i-lma. St<rL ’iim, i. f. 7; Surenhuaiut, pp. 
960 , 2GU. It was applied to defray the general 
ripen**** of the 'lemple. the moniing and evening 
•artifice, the im'cnse, wood, shew-hread, the nil 
beifcni. the scajie goaf, etc. (S/itiol. /. r. in Right- 
foot, //or. //<>>. on Matt. xxii. 24). After the de- 
struction of the lemple it was sequestrated by 
Vespaoim and his successor*, and transferred to 
the lemple of the Capitohnc Jupiter (Joseph. li. 
J. vii. f». § G . 1 

2. The explanation thus gixrn of the “tribute” 
of Matt. axil. 24. t* bexond all doubt the true one. 
To *up|->se w tt h Chn<*o*tom, Augustine, Maldo 
natu*. and others, that it was llic same a* tie 
tribute 'wrjecrox paid to the Roman rmjieror 'Matt 
xxii 17 . is at uitiinr with the distinct statements 
of Josrphu* SI d the Melina, and Lakes away the 
whole significance of our I>»rtl • words. It mvv It 
quest ioied. boxxever, whether ttie full significuice 
of those wonts is ndcqu iti lx* brought out ill the 
popular it ti iq n faf ion of them. As explained by 
UK's! comment iiors, they are simply an assertion 
br our lord of his Ihxine S>n*hip, an implied 
rvbuke of Refer h r forgetting the truth which be 
bad so recent lx rot/* ««d i romp. Wordsworth, Al- 
fird. and of hers t: *• 1 hen are the children < o»oi 1 
free:” I lum hast owned me at tlie Son of the 
Rising toil, the Son of the (treat King, of the 
lord of the lemple, in wlune honor men pay the 
Temple tribute; whx, forgetting this, dost thou so 
haatilv make answer a* if I were an alien and a 1 
stranger • True as this exegesis it in part, it fail* 


to- account for some striking fact* <\ TV 
not the singular is used — “then are Re > -rr* 
free” ’I be words implv a cl its -sex m 

contrasted with a clast of al.ei *. *2 It* w*e*T» 

of our l/»rd here must 1* intrr] rr*rd i t htun 
gnage elsewhere. The “son* of the \ i;..e 
are. as in the Hebrew speech of the i ►. | , t 
who l»elong to it, in the a|*»fobr In gusge ** 
of the kingdom *' (Mate vii. 12. xii.. ■> ; .lx- , 
5; Rom. viii. 17), ** sons of Cod,’ ** . is- <4 

their Father in heaven.” 3. Hie w*rU i 
follow, ‘‘(live unto them for me *»■’-/ ’ " p.*sr 

the disciple a* standing, at least in •» *i* i gar. . * 
the same ground a* his Mu*L-r. Ilf jr i + r 
volvcd ill the words “tlwn nr* ti e >\ * ->-* tf* 

extends t«» him al*<*. Rayrmnt is made vr **t 
not on differs lit. hut on the *nn e gr-mi d*. 

3. A fuller knowledge of the fy f * fbe 
may help us to e*ca|«‘ out of tlie trite n > 

commentator*, and to rise to the hijh«r ir * •* 
truth implied in onr I.onl * te.c h i g hi* 

pie-rate, a* aU»xe st;ite»l, was of «■ inj mice ^3* 
origin. I he qm^tion whether the o~.u ,{ t.*w 
morning and evening sacrifice ought t»< t* 
hy such a lived compulsory paxment. or left t u* 
free-will ofieiiigs of the fjex>ple. Lxil a 

testexl (loint Itetwecn the Rban*ce* amt ‘sy. .j 
and the former had carried tl*e d»x utter s »• : 

struggle and delate, lasting fn>m tl* 1st t. r* 

8th day of Ni<ui. 8 h> gnnit was the tr. .■ jo » 
the eyes of the whole parts, tliat fl ex ke*4 
niversary as a kind of l*alf fotnai 1*-- h*. --- 
rate question was to thxm wiat tie* ; ,r-: na 
qm-stioii lias l*«n to Liter ( tu.s«rx xt.»'’s 1 »•. > . 

h hul/tt itt .iu it n'iiU’Hf, i. <18 - Me l .*■* t» 

remernicr tii.s when x»e come to tbe nur.'rf J 
St. Matthew. Ill a hundred * * *, r * ♦ 

question* of the s^U.atJi, t ,f f ( *i,r,g . f i.i « s — i 
hands and the hke. the leod r.g r I, 1 *. 

Isrii in direct anfagot i.m to t« t i>f R at.w r» 
1 hr <x»Ueclors ol the rate. | r •’ i n t - t. i.*t». » 

of their till O'* toll*, ait tit lit* ot |.,r 1 t.xriaev an 
m w ct nie. luxlt-t xj«ex ling e| n li .* i» : 

also. I lit ir wt>ni« implx tint he U-ui i» 4 u 
j»aid the rate f« *r tlir current usr. Ih* 1 > u -**• 
•taut w imlcr.ng. w.tht ut a h<<n*. n j t 
an es.v-s.on of it. Ihcx a*k taunt • g ( , - H . *• 
side, on thi* |*»ii t, with tb# ir >n.d *re x *-•»»- *• 
and reftoM* to |t.»x it ait< *gi iht r / IN *»,s»*r * 
Refer is that ot a man who h*4,« on *.« p' «*t 
as most other Jews 1m. iu*«l on iL Wit', i- t *.-i 
of any higher prim ipb*. ot anv de***r in * v 
answer* nt tmee, “ Ills M\«irr will *f e- tw< 

xsliat no other ndijmns |»rv’ite w ’ 1 ^ * 
llie worth of Id* lord b*l I im to tie i — -4 
which the Rl arist'e* x»»-rr I * i g » g 1 » 7^' 

iug* of the fh Idrt n of the III _ I • ' *.! * *-e* 

and not comp' l--rx . 1 1 e ^ t. ‘ n » - . t * * a- r 

the lemple t.iit-ru g a fixf*t m i mi t-t r* ~i 

it as men Colieetfsl irii ntc to < X»tr, net V srt-^ . 
not raising the r»l;gn us es t .* t -n •* ' ft *-***▼ 
of the Jtfs.ph, 1 |tr * w r re pW t g *x.ti Iww* ** 
on the ft s.liug of a “ •♦m g*r, ' r *t <* t‘*t • 

“son” *| he true pm r ; ). r ■!! iut . r« 

xsax that wlneh Nt Riii! after* eh i w ff *• 
lowing in hi« M xst, r * f. »*t **r i go . - . ’ 

or of met s»;t y, ( t >r l..*i knfttl % rievtl . g ** 

In pr*>| tori ion t«» the degree m wt *».*“*.* 
couhl cl inn the title ot a >«*n <4 x^»1. n t *' 
j«Ti>}*ortion was he “tree’ from tl i» ♦ r-r»t ra»e 
tlon Reter. tlierrfoTV. ongt t f *» f »ie rr* 
that here at least, was ■ i* t » ••• 
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lr— inn it the 8on of the Living God, waa ipso 
facto exempted. 

4. The interpretation which hat now been given 
kadi ut to tee, in these words, a precept a« wide 
u*d far-reaehing at the yet more memorable one, 

•* tender unto Caesar tlie things that be Caesar's, 
and unto God the things that be God's.** They 
ooodemn, instead of sanctioning, the compulsory 
payments which human policy has so often substi- 
tuted for the * cheerful gifts" which alone God 
fores. But the words which follow condemn also 
the perversity which leads men to a spurious mar- 
tyrdom in resisting such payments. “ Lest we 
•book) oflend them .... give unto them for me 
and thee.** It is better to comply with the pay- 
ment than to startle the weak brethren, or run 
counter to feelings that deserve respect, or lay an 
undue stress on a matter of little moment. In 
such quarrels, paradoxical as it may seem, both 
parties are equally in the wrong, if the quarrel 
u to find a solution, it must be by a mutual ac- 
knowledgment that both have been mistaken. 

5. It is satisfactory to find that some interpret- 

ers at least, have drawn near to the true meaning 
of on* of the moot characteristic and pregnant 
sayings in the whole cycle of our Lord's teaching. 
Augustine ( Quocstionts Evany tL lxxv.), though 
missing the main point, saw tliai what was true of 
the Lord and of Peter was true of all (*‘ Salvator 
antem, cum pro se et Petro dari jubet, pro omnibus 
exaolvisse videtur”). Jerome (ad loc. ) sees in the 
words a principle extending in some form or other 
to all believers («* Nos pro illius bonore tributa non 
reddimua, et quasi Jitii Rtyis a vectigalibus im- 
mune* sumus"), though bis words claim an ex- 
emption which, if true at times of the Christian 
clergy, has never been extended to the body of 
I'bristian laity. Cabin, though adhering to the 
eumnton explanation, is apparently determined 
chiefly by his dislike of the inferences drawn from 
the other explanation by Papists on the one side, 
and Anabaptists on the other, as claiming an ex- 
emption from obedience in matters of taxation to 
the civil magistrate. Luther (Aanoi. in Matt . xvii. ) 
more boklly, while dwelling chiefly on the friendly 
pirssnnfrj which the story represents as pausing 
bet ween the Master and the disciple, 0 seizes, with 
his usual acuteness, the true poiut. “ Qui fit (this 
is his paraphrase of the words of Christ) mi Pet re, 
at a te petant, cum sis Regis filius. .... Vade 
et srito was tut in olio rtyno rtyts tt Jilios rtyis. 
Sinito illis suum regnum, in quo sumus hospites. 
.... Filii rtyni sumus, ted non hiyus regni 
masdmni." Tindal (Mary, ;Vote on Matt. xvii. 
98 ) in like manner, extends the principle, “ So is a 
(3msiian man free in all things .... yet payeth 
ha tribute, and subujitteth himself to all men for 
his brother's sake." E. H. P. 

TRIBUTE-MONEY. [Taxes; Tribute.] 

TRIP'OLIS (j^ TpbroKts)- The Greek name 
•f a city of great commercial importance, which 
trad at one time as a poiut of federal union for 
Arad us. Sidon, and Tyre. What its Phoenician 
name was is unknown ; but it seems not impossible 
that it was Kadytis, and that this was really the 
place captured by Neco of which Herodotus speaks 
(IL 189, Hi- 5). Kadytis is the Greek form of the 
Syrian Ktdutha , “ the holy," a name of which a 

• "M at ja etn Mo, ftwundUeh lfebUeh Gsmll- 
aria gawwst inter Christum et discipntos **•#.” 


relie still seems to survive in the Nahr-KaAsh , a 
river which runs through Tarabbms , the modern 
representative of Tripolis. All ancient federations 
had for their place of meeting some spot conse- 
crated to a common deity, and just to the south 
of Tripolis was a promontory which went by 
tbe name of Ocov rrp6< Terror. [Pbxiel, iii. 
2407 6.] 

It was at Tripolis that, in the year 351 ». a, 
the plan was concocted for the simultaneous revolt 
of the Phoenician cities and the Persian depend- 
encies in Cyprus against the Persian king Ochus. 
Although aided by a league with Nectanebua king 
of Egypt, this attempt failed, and in tbe sequel 
great part of Sidon was burnt and tbe chief citi- 
zens destroyed. Perhaps the importance of Trip- 
olis was increased by this misfortune of its neigh- 
bor, for soon after, when Alexander invaded Asia, 
it appears as a port of the first order. After tiu 
battle of Issue some of the Greek officers in Da- 
rius’s service retreated thither, and not only found 
ships enough to carry themselves and 8,000 soldiers 
away, but a number over and altove, which they 
burnt in order to preclude the victor from an im- 
mediate pursuit of them (Arrian, ii. 13). Tbe 
destruction of T)re by Alexander, like that of 
Sidon by Ochus, would naturally tend rather to 
increase than diminish tbe importance. of Tripolis 
as a commercial port. When Demetrius So ter, the 
son of Seleucus, succeeded in wresting S> ria from 
the young son of Antiochus (b. c. 161), he landed 
there, and made the place the base of his opera- 
tions. It is this circumstance to which allusion is 
made in the only passage in which Tripolis is men- 
tioned in the Bible (2 Macc. xiv. 1). The pros- 
perity of tbe city, so far as appears, continued 
down to the middle of the 6th century of the 
Christian era. Dionysius Periegetes applies to it 
the epithet \iwap4iu in the 3d century. In the 
Peutinger 'table (which probably was compiled In 
tbe reign of tbe Emperor Theodosius) it appears on 
tbe great road along the coast of Phoenicia; and at 
Orthosia (tbe next station to it northwards) the 
roads which led respectively into Mesopotamia and 
Cilicia branched off from one another. The pos- 
session of a good harbor in so important a point 
for land-traffic, doubtless combined with the rich- 
ness of the neighboring mountains in determining 
the original choice of the site, which seems to hare 
been a factory for the purposes of trade established 
by the three great Phoenician cities. Each of these 
belli a portion of Tripolis surrounded by a fortified 
wall, like the western nations at tbe Chinese porta. 
But in A. d. 543 it was laid in ruins by the ter- 
rible earthquake which happened in the month 
of July of that year, and overthrew Tyre, Sidon, 
Berytus, and Byblus as well. On this occasion the 
appearance of the coast was much altered. A large 
portion of the promontory 'rheuproaopon (which in 
the Christian times had its name, from motives of 
piety, changed to Lithoprosopon ) fell into the sea, 
and, by the natural breakwater it constituted, 
created a new port, able to contain a considerable 
number of large vessels. The ancient Tripolis was 
finally destroyed by tbe Sultan K1 Mansour in the 
year 1289 A. D. ; and the modern Tarabtous is 
situated a couple of miles distant to the east, and 
is no longer a port. EL Myna, which is perhaps 
on the site of the ancieut Tripoli*, is a small fish- 
ing village. Tarablous contains a population of 
15,000 or 16,000 inhabitants, and is the centre of 
one of the four pashalics of Syria. It exporta silk, 
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tobacco, pa lit, tod oil, grown in tbe lower parts 
of tba mountain at the foot of which it stands; 
and performs, on a smaller scale, the part which 
was formerly taken by Tripolis as the entrepot for 
the productions of a moat fertile region (Diod. Sic. 
xvi. 41; Strabo, xvi. c. 2; Voasius ad Melam, i. 
12; Tbeophanes, t 'hronugraphia, tub anno 6043). 

J. W. R 

TRCFA8 (Tpydr). The city from which St. 
Paul first sailed, in consequence of a Divine inti- 
mation, to carry the Gospel from Asia to Europe 
(Acts iri. 8, 11) — where lie rested for a short time 
on the northward road from Ephesus (during the 
next missionary journey), in the expectation of 
meeting Titus (2 Cor. ii. 12, 13) — where on the 
return southwards (during the same missionary 
journey) he met those who had preceded him from 
Philippi (Acts xx. 5, 6', and remained a week, the 
close of which (before the journey to Assosj was 
marked by the raising of Eutychus from the dead 
during the protracted midnight discourse — and 
where, after an interval of many years, the Apostle 
left (during a journey the details of which are 
unknown) a cloak and some looks and parchments 
in the houae of Carpus (2 Tim. iv. 13) — deserve* 
the careful attention of the student of the New 
Testament 

The full name of the city waa Alexandre!* Troas 
(liv. xxxv. 42), and sometimes it was called simply 
Alexandria, as by Pliny (//. X. r. 33) and Stralo 
(xiii. p. 69i), sometimes simply Troas (as in the 
N. T. and the Ant. /tin. Nee Wesseling, p. 334'. 
The former part of the name indicates the period 
at which it was founded. It was first built by 
Antigonus, under the name of Antigoneia Titus, 
and peopled with the inhabitants of some neigh- j 
boring cities. Afterwards it was embellished by 
Lysimachus, and named Alexandria Troas. Its l 
situation was on the coast of Mysia, opposite tbe I 
8. E- extremity of the island of Tenedos. I 

Under the Romans it was one of the most ini- j 
portan t loans of the pro\ince of Asia. H was the 1 
chief point of arrival and dejiarture for those wlm 
went by sea between Macedonia and the western 
Asiatic districts; and it wm connected by good 
roads with other prices on the coast and in the in- 
terior. For the latter see the msp in Leake’s A$ia 
Minor. The former cannot le better illustrated 
than by SL Paul's two voyages between Troas and 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 11, 12, xx. 6), one of which 
was accomplished in two days, the other in five. 
At this time Alexandria Trwu was a cobmia with 
tbe Jus Itukcum. This strong Roman connection 
can l# read on its coin*. Tlie Romans had a pe- i 
collar feeling connected with the pUre, in conse- 1 
quctice of the legend of their origin from Troy. 
Nirtonius tells us that Julius Ca***r h id a plan of 
making Iroas the wat of empire (('<r*. 79) It 
may perhaps be inferred from the wonri uf Horace 
(l<na, in. 3. 57' that Augustus had some such 
dreams. And even the modem name / tii-.MonwVwtf 
(or “ ( »ld f omtuntinnple " ) seem* to conuneinorate 
the thought which wm oner in < on*tant ine’s mind 
(/•#*tiii. ii 30; /miar xiii. 3 .who. to use < itUon's 
wonri, *• Is-fore he give a just preference to the 
Situation of Ry/antium. had conceited the design 


of erecting the teat of empire on Hits ee^ueatrl 
spot, from which the Romans derived Umst 

origin.” 

'The ruins at Isli-Stomhcmi are wnwlm l* 
Tlie most conspicuous, however, especially the re- 
mains of the aqueduct of H erodes Attica*. d«i r *4 
exist wlien 8t. Paul mas there. Tie walla, *>•* 4 
may represent the extent of the city in the ApwOe • 
time, inclose a rectangular space, extending 
• mile from east to west, and nearly a mile £n« i 
north to south. IT at which possesses now inures* 

for us is the harbor, which is still distinctly trace- 
able in a basin a) <out 400 feet long and lew. 
Descriptions in greater or less detail art cnen tv 
Pococke, Chandler, Hunt (in Walpole’s 
Clarke, Prokesch, and Fellows, J. N H 

TROGYLXIUM. Samos [which sew 1 - ea- 
sctly opposite tbe reeky extremity of tbe ndg* 
Mycale, which is called TparyvAAiov ia the N T 
(Acts xx. 15) and by Ptolemy tv. 2'. sod Tsw 
yl\tot by Ntralto (xiv. p. 636). Tbe daww a 
extrenlely narrow. Strabo (/. c. ) makes it sbr<rt a 
mile broad, and this b confirmed by <srr Adti n.ty 
Charts (1530 and 1555). St. Paul mlrd u r <igs 
this channel on his way to Jerusalem at the rn* .* 
his third missionary journey lActs, i r ■. Dm 
navigation of this coast is intricate: and tt car 
gathered from Acta xx. 6, with sufremm-Tit sow 
of the days *|ient on the voyage. th*t it was the 
time of dark moon. Thu* tbe night * a* eje-rt * 
Trogy Ilium." It b interesting to olwcrre that s 
little to the east of tlie extreme point there » an 
anchorage, which b still called SL /V ***** /‘ rt 

J. S H 

TROOP, BAND. These words have a peer; x* 
signification in many passages of the O T.. *2 
is apt to be overlooked, and the knowledge cf wi*b 
throws a brighter light up«*n thnu. I t*y are rm- 

ployed to represent the Hebrew word W <y % . 
which has invariably the force of an trrvv -Ur ri-** 
of people, brge or small, united no* fcw the pcr ;w 
of defense or regular aggression, like an arm * t«i 
with the object of marauding and plunder. >er 
Moab, vol. iii. p. 1983, iK#te, where the tmn ■ 

examined.) In addition to the instance* ot it* re 
there named, it may be observed that our tracaa* 
tors have in a few case* tried to bring out it* nmmm 
ing more strongly; as in 1 Chr. tn. 21, •* h**-* <* 
the- rovers; ” Hus. vi. 9, and vii. I, ** troop <d com- 
bers.” • » 

TROPHTMUS (Tp6$m*i j 

Of tlie three passages where this o nqwnaei *f **a 
l*aul is mentioned, the first iwo-uirv b - »trr 
closely with Trcilirva lActs xx 4'. aid the U* 
seems in some degree to renew the asaortsUn m** 4 
in reference to the same gn-crsjd.ir-aJ (iwmi J 
lint. iv. 20; see ver. 12,. while U*e tnSrsWiM 
one separates him eutirely from tins snswu* 
(Act* xxi. 29). 

From the first of tlx-sr passage* we Wsm 
Tychicus, like Trophimus, was a native cf 
( Afftarot ), *nd lh.it the two were atrewg 11 - ^ 
rririqtanions who travelled with the re it* 

course of tlie third n>i*«M»nary yimri. and ,* '•*' 
[•art of tbe route which Iw l uuk in ret urn mg V — 


« • An Island railed Iron Ilium lav off the c<n> t hum on tba mainland then be was at Ml*«aa 
sf the promontor* of that name (Strwho. »lv p »>Jr.i, better harbor, however, or greater bo K« W t»* 
and some Ihm V thU to he mewnt in Art* u. it i**-r course may have led him to pw*er lf*e re re * Si » ■ 
forbixwr • Hi »<!*> «•* ,»n*n tin.xraf.* ** . U 1 70. | Thv place tor his Interview with Itre ^hreSan cafcee 
tjoriis woviP! have twwo n«*r*r to KptH-«u> at T n>jj» I • , ■ 
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Macedonia toward Syria. FVom what we know 
asoceruing the collection which wu going on at 
this time for the poor Christiana in Judea, we are 
diipn ea d to connect tbeae two men with the bosinem 
tf that eosiiribution. This, as we shall see, sug- 
gest* a probable connection of Trophimus with an- 
other circumstance. 

Both be and Tychieus accompanied St. Paul 
from Macedonia as Car as Asia (*xpi rijs 'Aclat 
L c.\ but Tychieus seems to have remained there 
while Trophimus proceeded with the Apostle to 
Jerusalem. There be was the innocent cause of the 
tumult in which St. Paul was apprehended, and 
from which the voyage to Home ultimately resulted, 
tertsin Jews from the district of Asia saw the two 
Uiristim missionaries together, and supposed. that 
Paul had taken Trophimus into the Temple (Acta 
zxi 27-29). From this passage we learu two new 
beta, namely, that Trophimus was a Gentile, and 
that he was a native, not aimply of Asia, but of 
Krauus 

A considerable interval now elapses, during 
which we hare no trace of either Tychieus or 
Trophimus; but iu the last letter written by St. 
Pad, shortly before bis martyrdom, from Home, 
he m en tio n s them both (Tvxtrlr lW<rT«As sis 
'Efww, 2 Tim. iv. 12; Tptyiftop hwlXuror 4v 
MtA^rp AwderoOrrO' ib*d. 20). From the last of 
the phrases we gather simply that the Apostle had 
oo long time before been iu the Levant, that 
Trophimus had been with him, and that he had 
keen left in infirm health at Miletus. Of the 
farther details we are ignorant; but this we may 
my here, that while there would be considerable 
difficulty in accommodating this passage to any 
pet of the recorded narrative previous to the voy- 
age to Home, 41 all difficulty vanishes on the sup- 
position of two imprisonments, and a journey in 
the Levant between them. 

What was alluded to above as probable, is that 
Trophimus was one of the two brethren who, with 
Trrva, conveyed the second epistle to the Corin- 
thians (2 Cor. viii. 16-24). lb© argument la to 
oefl stated by l*rofeeeor Stanley, that we give it in 
fas words: ** Trophimus was, like Titus, one of 
the faw Gentiles who accompanied the Apostle; an 
Ephesian, and therefore likely to have been sent 
by the Apostle from Ephesus with the first epistle, 
■r to have accompanied him from Ephesus now ; he 
was, as is implied of * this brother,' * whose praise 
was in all the churches,' well known; so well 
known that the Jews of Aaia Minor at J cru- 
stiest immediately recognised him; he was also 
opecially connected with t&e Apostle on this very 
siwrion of the collection for the poor in Judtea. 
Thus far would appear from the description of him 
in Acts xxL 29. From Acta xx. 4 it also appean 
that he waa with St. Paul on hit return from this 
way visit to Corinth " (Stanley's Corinthians, 2d 
edit. p. 492). 

The story in the Greek Menology that Trophimus 
ess ooe of the seventy disciples is evidently wrong: 
the legend that he wae b e h e aded by Nero's orders 
a possibly true. J. S. U. 

•TROUGHS. [Founta!*; Well.] 

•TROW (Luke xviL 9) belongs to the period of 


* Trophimus was no doubt at Miletus on the occa- 
daa rerorded la Acts xx. 1548, but It Is most certain 
fast he was not left then. The theory also that he j 
eas left there on the voyage to Rome Is preposterous ; 
tar toe wind for ced Bt Paul’* vessel to run direct from I 


eur English version, as synonymous with 14 think,*' 
44 believe." It is from the A.-S. trtdwian, to trust, 
altered of eouree to trauen in German. H. 

•TRUCE -BREAKERS. The Greek sf 
rendered (fimrorSoi) both in 2 11m. iii. 3 and Horn, 
i. 31, means literally 44 without libations," and as 
libations accompanied truces or treaties, 44 with- 
out truces," t. e. making oo truces, and hence int- 
plttcabU. K. L>. C. K. 

TRUMPET. [Cornet.] 

TRUMPETS. FEA8T OF (nyn^l DV, 
Num. xxix. 1: tifispa rniftaelas : dies clanyoris el 
tubnrum ; J*VQt f Lev. xxiii. 24 : 

<rwo¥ omAiriyymv : S'lbbaivm memorials dunyen 
lilrus tubis; in the Miahna TOITH ITlO, “the 
beginning of the jear "), the feast of the new moon, 
which fell ou the first of Tisri. It differed from 
the ordinary festivals of the new moon in several 
important particulars. It was one of the seven 
daxtof Holy Convocation. [Feasts.] Instead of 
the mere blowing of the trumpets of the Temple at 
the time of the offering of the sacrifices, it wns 44 a 
day of blowing of trumpets." In addition to the 
daily sacrifices and the eleven victims offered on the 
first of every month [New Moon], there wers 
offered a young bullock, a ram, and seveu lambs of 
the first )ear, with the accustomed meat-offerings, 
and a kid for a sin-offering (Num. xxix. 1-6). The 
regular mouth ly offering was thus repeated, with 
the exception of one young bullock. 

It is said that both kinds of trumpet were blown 
in the Temple on this day, the straight trumpet 

(rn?^q) and the comet (ip'ltTand pi?.), and 
that elsewhere any one, even a child, might blow a 
comet (Keland, iv. 7, 2; Carpxov, p. 425; Bosk 
Hash. i. 2; Jubilee, rol. ii. p. 1433, note c; Cor- 
net). When the festival fell upon a Sabbath, the 
trumpets were blown iu the Temple, but not out of 
it ( Bosh Hash. iv. 1). 

It has been conjectured that Ps. lixxi., one of 
(he songs of Asaph, was composed expressly for the 
Feast of Trumpets. The Psalm is used in the ser- 
vice for the day by the modern Jews. As the third 
verse is rendered in the LXX., the Vulgate, and the 
A. V., this would seem highly probable, ^lilow 
up the trumpet in the new moon, the time ap- 
pointed, on our solemn feast day." But the best 
authorities understand the word translated nett 

moon (np3) to mean full moon. Hence the 
psalm would more properly belong to the service 
for one of the festivals which take place at the full 
moon, the Passover, or the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Gesen. The*, s. v. ; RoeenmiiUer and Hengs ten- 
berg on Ps. lxxxi.). 

Various meanings have been assigned to the 
Feast of Trumpets. Maimonides considered that 
it* purpose waa to awaken the people from their 
spiritual slumber to prepare for the solemn humili- 
ation of the Day of Atonement, which followed it 
within ten days. This may receive some counte- 
nance from Joel ii. 15, 44 Blow the trumpet 
in Zion, sanctify a fast, call a solemn assembly.** 


the 8. W. corner of Asia Minor to the ft. eod of Creta 
(Acts xxvii. 7). We may add that when Trophimus 
wu left In stekneee at MUetns, whenever that might 
be, he was within easy reach o4 his home-friends af 
Ephesus, as we see from Acts xx. 17. 
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Some hsfe supposed that it was intended to intro- 
duce the seventh or Sabbatical month of the year, 
which mhs e»|»eci:dly hoi) Ixvuuse it was the seventh, 
end U-caune it contained the Day of Atonement 
and the Feast of l:i)<emacles (Kalins in Lr r. xxiii. 
24; Buxt. Nyii. Jwi c. xxiv.). 1'hilo and some 
eariy C hristian writers regarded it ns a memorial 
of the giving of the Ijvvv on Sinai (1‘hilo, vol. v. p. 
46, cd. Taucli.; Basil, in Ps. Ixxxi. ; Theod. QutrU. 
rxxti. in Lrr.). liut there seems to I e no sufficient 
reason to mil in question the common opinion of 
Jews and Christiana. that it was the festival of the 
New Year's Day of the civil year, the hirst of Tisri, i 
the month which commenced the Sabbatical year] 
and the year of .luhilce. [.Ii iiii.kk, ii. 1 48.** 6 ] If j 
the New Moon Festival was taken as the cotisecra- | 
tion of a natural division of time, the moitlh in 
which the earth yielded the Last ri|*> produce of ■ 
the season, and l egan again to foster seed for the 
supply of the future, might well l>e regarded as the | 
first mouth of the year. The fact that Tisri was 
the great month for sowing might thus easily have 
suggested the thought of commemoratin'; on this 
day the finished work of Creation, when the sous 
of to*d shouted f«*r joy (.loh xxxviii. 7). The Feast 1 
of |ram|ietA thus came to l>e regarded ms the anni- 
verwrv of the birthday of the woild (Mislma, li >th i 
U»$h l 1; llupfrld, l)€ Ftsi. Uib. ii. 13; lfuxt. 
fyn. Jwi C. xxiv •). 

It was ail odd fancy of the Rabbis that on this 
day, eveiy year, tiod judges all men, and that they 
puss lielore Him as a dock of sheep jxoas tefor a 
shepherd (/uWi Unit. i. 2'. S. C. 

TRYPHK'NA mi T R YP H 08 A (Tpvfaira j 
aol Tpv4>nxra [luxutvut: Yuli;. Tin/»inrn>t and I 
Tr fifth' * t J ). Two ( liri'tiwn women at Koine, who. I 
among those that are enumerate'! in the conclusion 
of St. Raul s letter to that city, receive a serial 
salutation, and on the s|*erial around that they are 
engaged there in “ laU.rmg in llie Dual " (Rom. 
ix i. 12). They max have l*een sisters, but it is 
more likely that they were fellow-deaconesses, and 
among the predecessors of that large numler of 
official women who ministered in the < Imrcli of 
Rome at a later fir nod > l-.iiseh. lint fir/, vi. 43 ; 
fur it is to !e observed that they are «j« kcn of as 
at that time < wen pied in Christian service (rai 
KOTtvcai \ while the salutation to Pends, in the 
same vcr*e, is connected with past serxice (J^nt 
f«uin<ur*C- 

W e know nothing more of those two sister- | 
workers of the apwlolic time; hut the name of > 
one of them occurs curiously, with other names 
familiar to us in >1. Rauls Fpi«lirs, in tlie apic- i 
rvph.il Actt of Foul nwi l i.tcio. 1 here In-* 
plena app-ars as a rich t hnstian widow of Anti 
cm It, who gixes I he* la a refuge in her house, and I 
•ends n»"i»ex to Raul for the relief of the |M>**r. ( See j 
Jones, On thf ( tj. .{71. •>". ' It is ilii|M*- 

sibie to ilivt-m any trace ol proltabdity in this [tart i 
of the legend. I 

It is an interesting fact that the columbaria of 
»(■ ur s household in tlie Wynn ( *«mo, near 
7’ot l • N. r> ‘s/j.ino. contain the name Irxpheua, 
M well as otfter names mentioned in this chapter. 
RhlM'gUS and Julia (\rr l , and also Amplia* 
J»er. 8). Wordsworth • Tour in It i /«/ «■ IHng , ii. 
•73. J S. II. 

TRY'PIfON [/loruri'ofo] >. A usurper 

sf the S.rian li rune. His projwT name was Dn>d- 
Hui Mi ib xvi. 2, 10; App. »Sj -. c OS . and the 


TSEBAOTH, LORD OF 

surname Tryphon was given to him. or, ans* '. • • 
to Appian, adopted by him, after In* ac r e — l »» 
{tower. He was a native of t aruuua. a uxufmk 
place in the district of Apamra, wi-ere l» was 
brought up (Strab. L c.). In the tm« of Urt- 
ander Balas be was attached to the court . Km 
l. c. BovKof t wr /9o<riA<s»r: Ihod. h x*i ^ 
Mtill. Uist. lir. froym. ii. 17. wrpwnr/ei 1 Mir t. 
xi. 3D, rwr wo \pk *AA«(. K liut toward* li* »we 
of his reign he seems to have jo.ned in t..e co- 
spinvey which was set on foot to transfer t r* 
of Syria to 1'tol. 1‘bdometor tl Mar n. 1J. D 
l. c . ). After the death of Aleiamier l Vans l»e 
advantage of tlie mi|M>pubnty of ii 

to put forward the ri.tuns ol Anti<» his \ i-. t-< 
young son of Alexander (1 Mace. xi. .u . n «- 
145). After a time he oi-tain^l ilx t «4 

Jonathan, wlio had l*-en ahmstnl fn, n 1 r. <^rw 
hy his ingratitude, and the young king was ~r 

• it. v. 144). Iryplmii, Imwexer. w-w* rex.-s^-i 
red designs on the kingdom, and. fr«r.r:g *. r 

sit ion of Jonathan, he gained fx»swk «n» >4 i.i* ymr- 
Min by treachery (1 Msec, xii .>;»-.'•*• . a. «J a 

short time (Hit him to death il M ine. i. i .S 
As the way *eeme«l imw rlcar. !>e n.ur l*^rsi K:t. 

• •elms and sei/e«l tlie supreme j-iwrer I M«r i ^ 

31, 32», which he exercised, a* fir a* be ■ u 
with violence amt npicity 1 Mur. uu 34 . ha 
tyranny ag:vin emi»urage*l the ho|«w <4 l‘«r'r j.*. 
who was engaged in preparing an etji»si t** aga.r< 
him (B. c. 141), when he was taken |c-.s.««er 1 
Mace. xiv. 1-3 1 , and iryphon retain»-i r 

(Just, xxxxi. 1; Duxl. i.tg. xxxi • tiU Ai.'.o‘’» 
VII., the brother of Itenietnu*. dr..«r hi o u* J ^ n. 
from which be escafietl to Ortli'-ia in 

(1 Marc. xr. 10-14, 37-'f*J; tv. <\ 1 N » * 

afterwanls, Dung hard pressed by \«itn- > a hw 
commit ted sun nle, or, an'oriimg to *»tn»-r 
wjs |»ut to deith by AntMuhus 'Nrxi- n» e 2. 
App. * s y »'• c. t»8, 'Arrtoyoi — mi»n .... r»# 
v6rf toAAv Josephus i.4s/ lui T. f f •‘-is 
tliat he w .cs kilbd nt Aptunrx, tlie j.Lv^ w . 2 aw 
inulr his head'jiiarters i Mral* x»i 2, 1" l^w 
authority of Iryphon was exnlently verv p»n_k. 
a* npfiears from the growth u t Jewi*!» u • - r 
under >imoii Muccalirus; and NnUnWr. « a 
an one of the chief aiitimrs of ( li rail j.» rm v • 
J. 2). llis name occurs on tiie ro.ns U V'i» 
m IM S VI. [vol. i p. 1 18 •. and l»e ai**» siro. s -« -a 
iu his own name. [A.muk iiiv |iuimu«i 

i; t " 
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TRYPHO'SA. [ I n> rm.vi and T i t nsa* ] 
• TSEB AOTH. LORD OP. u a *»*• 

exact orthography than Sxuvurii, ad. f*rd n f- ® 
ix. 2*.* ami Jas. t 4 fn-rn tl*e i.rrek 
the form under wh> Ii this titie of Jtiv.ai* aw» 
lM>eii alre.vdv noticed in this 1 ^ 'A » re 
rill the su* net here for t)»e p'.rj^wr »■< ; ^ *4 

the explvn.it n»n given ui <ler lt>e «i.*er I ea.1 I* • 

and there to le snpliesl to Jrb"v xh * v ’ ■ ' -*• 

leuder and roinmutder "f t)*e ar’..**’* «t * * rl * r 
who 'went forth with them * ■ l*a xi.» S* ^ 

them to certain vu-i-rx over the wuc*i W"** ^ 
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ftbe gods. It it undeniable that (sebnoih often 
rtrtwte* tbe uational armies of Israel, and may tome* 
times in connection with Jehovab (I /ml of hosts) 
fcsignate this army as God's host, which lie leads 
(urtii to Gentry against the enemies of his people 
see 1 Sam. xvii. 45). But such an application by 
no uieuia exhausts the meaning of the term. It is 
oaal also of the sun, and moon, and stars, which 
are called Jehovah's "host,” because they, too, 
execute his will, and represent so impressively his 
majesty and power. Thus in Gen. ii. 1 it it said : 
** The heavens and the earth were finished, and all 
ti«e hint of them.” In I)eut. iv. 19 the Israelites 
tre warned against idolatry: “ l^est thou lift up 
thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou teest the 
vm. and tbe moon, and the stars, all the host 
uf nesveii,” thou “shouldest be driven to sene 
litftu,” etc. (see also xvii. 3). In various other 
p*sage> (2 K. xvii. 16, xxi. 3; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 3, 5; 
J«r xix. 13) the Chaldaun worship of the stars is 
described as that of bowing down or offering in* 
omse to “the bust of beaten." It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that we should find the same 
term applied to the heavenly inhabitants, angels, 
seraphim, and other superhuman orders that sur- 
round the throne of God, aud are sent forth to do 
his pleasure in heaven and on earth. Thus in 1 
IL xxii. 19 tlie prophet Micaiah says: “ Hear tliou 
therefore the word of the Lord: 1 saw the Lord 
Jehovah ) sitting on his throne, and all the host 
<d heaven standing by him; " and ver. 21: 44 And 
there came forth a spirit (one of the host), and 
Mood before the Ixird and said," etc. That Jeho- 
vah is styled 44 the Ixird of hosts" with reference 
to hie supremacy as the sovereign of myriads of 
angels as well as of uieu, is evident from the paral- 
lelism of various passages Thus in IV ciii. 20, 
21: ** Hlets Jehovah, ye his anytls , that excel iu 
strength. Bless Jehovah, all ye his hosts; ye min- 
isters of his, that do his pleasure." Assuredly the 
armies of Israel cannot l»e intended here, or the 
stars which ap|iear on the face of the heavens. 
3o in Ps. exhiii. 2: '• Braise ye him, all his anyt/g; 
praise ye him, all his husfg.” As to the existence 
of such orders of superhuman beings, the angel- 
obgv of the O. T. agrees precisely with that of the 
X. T. (.see Luko ii. 13; Matt. xxvi. 53; Rev. xix. 
14 j. [A.NtiKU*.] 

It is said under Sabaotii that the name is 
found in tbe English Bible only in Uom. ix. 2J and 
James v. 4. It is found in those passages l>ecause 
the Greek is Kvpios 2. a fraud. It may le added 
that in tbe Sept, translation of 1 Samuel and 
Isaiah the expression is generally, 4 ‘ The lx>rd of 
Sofcttoth ; ” while always iu 2 Samuel, frequently 
in Jeremiah and throughout the Minor Prophets, 
it m Pamtoimtur , 44 tbe Almighty ” or "all-ruling.” 
In the IsUiu Vulgate " Saluoth " appears in the 
O. T. only iu Jer. xi. 20, while in the prophets the 
nsoal equivalent is tbuninm txercituma and Dwn- 
iui or thus r irtutum in the l’s thus. In Rom. ix. 
29 and James v. 4, the Vulgate follows the Greek 
trsL. ((hi this topic see Prof. PI umpire in iSun- 
i«y }f'ty»zint, I>ec. 18U8; ami Chillier ill Herzog's 
ktaLLncyk. viii. 400-104.) II. 

TITBAL (bnvi [see 1*low]; bnn in Gen. 
«-2; Ez xxxii. 25, xxxix. 1: 0 j 3<A, except in 
E*. xxxix. 1, where Alex. Qjfrtp [and xxvii. 13, 

• Konbtl coooect* these Iberians of the east and 

a mt , and uxuUen the Tibareui to haw been a branch 


where Rom. j ) avfiicaaa, Alex, ra avpwatna ] : 
Thubil, but in Is. lxvi. 19, JtiUu). In the an* 
cient ethnological tables of Genesis and 1 Chr. 
Tubal is reckoned with Javan and Meshech 
among the eons of Jnpheth (Gen. x. 2; 1 Chr. 
i. 5 ). The three are again associated in the enu- 
meration of the sources of the wealth of Tyre; 
Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, brought slaves and 
copper vessels to the Phoenician markets ( Mz. xxvii. 
13). Tubal and Javan (Is. lxvi. 19), Meshccb and 
Tubal (Ez. xxxii. 26, xxxviii. 2, 3, xxxix. 1), are 
nations of the north (Ez. xxxviii. 15, xxxix. 2). 
Josephus ( AnL i. 6, § 1) identifies the descendants 
of Tubal with the Iberians, that is — not, as Je- 
rome would understand it, Spaniards, hut — the 
inhabitants of a tract of country, lietween the Caa* 
pian and Euxine Seas, which nearly corresponded 
to the modem Georgia. 4 * This approximates to 
the view of Bochart (Philey, iii. 12), who makes 
the Moechi aud Tibareui represent Meshech and 
Tubal. These two C'olchian tribes are mentioned 
together in Herodotus on two occasions; first, as 
forming part of the 19th satrapy of the Persian 
empire (iii. 94), and again os being in the army 
of Xerxes under the command of Ariontnrdus the 
son of Darius (vii. 78). The Mosclii and Tihareni, 
moreover, are 44 constantly associated, under the 
names of Mushm and 7u/>4/i, in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions " (Sir H. Rawlinaon in Rawlinson's //«r. 
i. 535). The Tibareui are said by the Scholiast 
on Apollonius lthodius (ii. 1010) to have been a 
Scythian tribe, and they as well as the Moschi are 
probably to be referred to that Turanian people, 
who in very early times spread themsehes over the 
entire region between the Mediterranean and India, 
the Persian Gulf and the Caucasus (Rawlinaon, 
Her. i. 535). In the time of Sargon, according 
to the inscriptions, Atnbris, the son of Kbuliys, 
was hereditary chief of Tubal (the southern slopes 
of Taurus). He "had cultivated relations with 
the kings of Musak and Vara rat (Meshech and 
Ararat, or tbe Moschi and Armenia) who were in 
revolt against Assyria, and thus drew upon himself 
the hostility of the great king " {ibti. i. 169, 
note 3). In former times the Tihareni were prob- 
ably more important, aud the Mosclii and Til>areni, 
Meshech and Tubal, may have been namee by 
which powerful hordes of Scythians were known to 
the Hebrews. But in history we only hear of 
them as pushed to tbe furthest limits of their an- 
cient settlements, and occupying merely a strip of 
coast along the Euxine. Their neighbors tbe 
Chaldeans were in the same condition. In the 
time of Herodotus the Moschi and Tilmreni were 
even more closely connected than at a later period, 
for in Xenophon we find them separated by the 
Macrones and Moosvnoeci {Annb. v. 5. § 1 ; Pliu. vi. 
4, Ac.). The limits of the territory of the Tihareni 
are extremely difficult to determine with any degree 
of accuracy. After a part of the 10,0 M) Greeks 
on their retreat with Xenophon h:»d embarked at 
Cerasus (perhaps near the modem Ktnigtmn Derg 
Nil), the rest marched along the coast, and soon 
came to the l»ouiidaries of the Mossy ntpei (i4ao6* 
v. 4, §2). They traversed the country occupied 
by this people in eight days, and then came to the 
Chalyt**, and after them to the Tilurcni. Tbe 
eastern limit of the Tiltareni was therefore about 
80 or 90 miles along the coast XV. of Cerasus. 


of this widely -spread Turanian family, known to th» 
Hebrews as Tubal ( Kiiertafti d. Gtm. $ 13). 
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Two days' march through Tibarene brought the 
Greeks to Cot) ora (Anib. v. 5, § 3), and they were 
altogether three days ill passing through the coun- 
try (L)iod. Sic. xi». 30). Now from C. Jaaonium 
to Ikon, according to Arrian ( PeiipL 16), the 
distance was 00 stadia, 90 more to Cotyora, and 60 
from Cotvora to the river MeUnthius, making in 
all a coast line of 240 stadia, or three days’ march. 
Professor Kawlinson ( ffrr . iv. 181 ) conjectures that 
the Tibareni occupied the coast l>etweeii Cape Y<i- 
awn (Jasottium) and the River Melanthius (.1 frUt 
/rt*nk), but if we follow Xenophon, we must place 
Horn as their western boundary, one day’s march 
from Cot\ or. i, and their eastern limit must lie 
•ought soium 10 miles east of the MrUt Irnvik, 
perhaps not far from the modem Ajft»u% which is 
3$ hours from that river. The anonymous author 
of the Peiiplus of tlie Kuxine says (33) that the 
Tibareni formerly dwelt west of Cot) ora as far as 
Polemoniuiii, at the mouth of the Puuitinan chai , 
1| miles east of Fnt*ah. 

In the time of Xenophon the Tibareni were an 
independent tribe (Awiit. vii. 8, § 25). Long be- 
fore this they were subject to a number of petty 
chiefs, which was a principal element of their weak- 
ness, and rendered their subjugation by Assyria 
more easy. Hr. Hincks (quoted by Kawlinson, 
Ittrxnl. i. 380, note 1 ) has found as many as twenty- 
four kings of the Tti/Uti mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. They are said by Apollonius Khodiui to 
have been rich in flocks (Aty. ii. 377). The traffic 
In slaves and vessels of cop|*er with which the |x*>- 
pie of Tidal supplied the markets of Tyre (| jt. 
xxvii. 13) 'till further connects them with the 
Tibareni. It is well known that the regions l*or- 
dering on the Pontus Kuxinus furnished the most 
beautiful slaves, and that the slave traffic was an 
extensive branch of trade among the CapjKwlociaus 
(Polyb. iv. 38, § 4; llor. A//, i. 6, 39; I’ers. N’of. 
ri. 77 ; Mart. //». vi. 77. x. 76, Ac.). The copper 
of the .Mo'HMueci. the neigldior* of the 1 ilanni, 
was celebrated as l»eing extmnel) bright, and with- 
out any admixture of tin (Arbt- /><• .1 fir. .1 u fruit. 
p. 62); and the Chalvhea, who lived l«etween these 
tril-es, were long famous for their craA as metal 
smiths. We nnist not forget, too, Uie cop|ter-imnes 
of < h.dvar in Armenia (Hamilton, A*. Mm. i. 173 1 . 

The Arabic Version of (ten. x. 2 gives Chorasan 
nod (Inna lor Meshech and Tulal; in l.usebiu* 
(see (fochart) lliev are Ulvria and Iheavdy. llic 
Talmudi'ts ( fol. 1(1. 2b according to lV>- 

chart, deline lut>al as “the home of the fnmci 

whom he is inclined to identify with 
tlie Huns (/’/m/ry, iii. 12). They may peril q*s 
Stike tbeir name from Oenoe, the modern lutth. a 
town on the south cvo*t of the ltU< k >ea, not (ar 
from ( aj** ^ a*4. mi f.l.'isouium \ ami so in the im- 
mediate neigh! orhood of the Tibareni. In the 
Targum of IL Joseph on 1 Chr. («l. Wilkins 

is given as the equivalent of Tulal. and 
Wilkins render* it by ltitiivnia. |(ut the reading 
in tins p.i**.»ge, as well as in t!>e Targums of Jeni- 
salem and nf Jonathan on (ten. x . is (*■» doubtful 
to be followed as evm a traditional authority. 

W. A.* W. 

tu-bal-cain (pr bjvi [•*• w»*]: 

i 8<id<A : F ,tf > il <>ln ». Tlie soil of Ijuneeh the 
t'amite bv bis wife /illth (<>en. iv 22’. lie i* 
^ailol “ a fi.rl.i-lier of ewrv cuttii g in««tniinrnt of 
W']q>er and inm.’’ Ilir Jewtsli legend of Lsler tnoes 


TU RPENTI N E-TRUK 

a— oeiates him with his father's song. »* Isawk 
was blind,” says the story as told by RjssKi. - u4 
Tubal -Cain was leading him; and he saw )'a>. 
and he appeared to him like a wild bratC so U 
told his father to draw his liow. and br «e« t a 
And when he knew that it was Cain Lis 
he smote his bands together and nnri ft* *«i 
between them. So he slew him, and bis 
withdraw from him, and he concdiate* them " 
In this story TuleU-Cain is the •• vounjf m*is ' «f 
the song. Kashi apparently commier* the mm 
of Tubal-Cain as an uppelbtire, for he nokes Kim 
director of the works of Cain fur making 

of war, and connects “Tidal” with t 

to season, and so to prepare skillfully. He afpeasw 
moreover to have pointed it CA b wb*-h 

seems to have l«een the reeling of the l.\ X and 
Josephus. According to the writer Last r: ^ t 
{Ant. i. 2, § 2), Tubal-Cain was distu.gn k* 
his prodigious strength and hi* iiin-rw in war 

The derivation of the name i* extrma.v <»'-•* -j* 
llasse (Jint'icckwn.en. ii. 37. q iMed ! v Kt . W -« 
(»en. iv. 22) identifies lub.d-< am with V .*-*t 
and Uuttmanu ( Myt/nJ. j. 164* n >t oi.Jv c - ;«nw 
these names, but adds to the o»mpiriw n toe X«A 
X*V«T of Rhodes, the first worker* in o ard 
iron <Stral*>. xiv. 654). and Itanium, the ticrow 
smith of the Scandinavian nnthol igy. m 

Imposed to consider it a hybrid w ad. oren •is* 

of the Per*. Jd^j, iron slag. or nna, 

and the Arab. Tun, a smith; tut tkw 

etymology is nmre than doubt fuL Ihe s- 'ti.ia 
race TlBAl, win* were ci*pper*uuth* i Ij. n»ii la . 
naturally suggest themselves ui com-ret** w.t* 
I u!al-( niu. W . A W 

TUBIE'NI (T ovBityoi: Alex. Tcifl.^x ^ 
bi'imri\ The “ Jew* rjjrd I’ubutu i a * ’^*1 
( harax, 750 stadia fr\un a gh 
called Catpu '2 Msec, til 17 u I t*ei werr 3 .k 
less the same who nrr el*ewberr met Ik<>«| u 1 
in the town* of T«rtd>i<*ti 'A V. T«>nir . * 
again i* prolmbly tlie *ame with the T<>a c i ’Jw 
< Hd Testament. i# 

• TUMULT, Msrk v. 38 . [Mih ; 

• TURBANS. [Bos.arrv] 
TURPENTINE-TRKK 

$tv4oi - ter* bmrftuj • occurs mdv onor, ruLr.i m 
the A|M>crvpJia < laclus. xxiv. In , « !w-re • i» . • 

o •mjt;ireil with the ttiqriitme-tire that jrii 
f**rth her brandies.” H»e T*p*&tr6o% <r r*/-.re* * 
of the (»n*ek* i* live /'#*/•»« m t*-t *t** . a*, irrr *i 
trre, common ui l’air»tme ai»l tl*e 

by some writers to represent tlie < '■<* 
the Hebrew ltd le. (Oik ) llteteTei.rtf “ 
not gein-ml!) *<• cunspicmm* a trve in m 

s«»me id the <Kiks, t»-. i ill* gr<-w* u> s 
si/e. See lIobniMni H U u 222, 22’ . t * 
s| w-.iks of it. “ The Ihtltii ” (be Ara u-< »f 
tiir terebinth' “ 1* not an rvrrgres-n. a* .aiet *rfre- 
sentdl, but its small Uncrt *1 *|e>l Ww«r* u. * 
the autiiii ii. and are n-nrmtd m tl«r »ir!ig Ike 
flowers are uu ill and (■ li< wrsl t v *n.. j .* eeraw, 
hanging in cbi'lers fnun tw«* (<> fue n *e* »*<, 
rew n ' ling Hindi tlhwe of tl»r U'tc w!<r l 1 * 
are ju*t *rt. I nun tin i*i ( i.» in t’-e tr-.t t * **tt m 
said l« (b»w a Wirt of tran*|«rrt.t c * ** 

tutiiq; a ver) pore and fine it'|e*i « 
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with 4 L agreeable odor like citron or jenaniine t 
tod a mild taste, and hardening gradually into a 
transparent gum. In Palestine nothing teems to 
be known of this product of the butm ! ” Tbe 
terebinth belongs to the Nat. Order Anacnrdi icea, 
the plants of which order generally contain resinous 
aerations. W. II. 



Pi s: aria terebinth**. 


TURTLE, TURTLE-DOVE ("IVl, Uh-: 

rpuydr : turtur : generally in connection with 
HOT, yimdk, ** dose ” ). [Dovk.] The name is 
phonetic, evidently derived from the plaintive cooing 
of the bird. The turtle-dove occurs first in Scrip- 
ture in Gen. xv. 9, where Abram is commanded to 
o&r it along with other sacrifices, and with a young 

won (Via, girzdl). In the Levitical law a pair 
of turtle-doves, or of young pigeons, are constantly 
prraeribed as a substitute for those who were too 
poor to provide a lamb or a kid, and these birds 
were admissible either as trespass, sin, or burnt- 
oftring. In one instance, the case of a Nazarite 
haring been accidentally defiled by a dead body, a 
pair of turtle-doves or young pigeons were specially 
enjoined (Xuni. vi. 10). It was in accordance with 
the provision in l.ev. xii. 6 that the mother of our 
lord made the offering for her purification (Luke 
u 24). During the early period of Jewish history, 
there is no evidence of any other bird except the 
pigeon haring been domesticated, and up to the 
time of Solomon, who may, with the peacock, have 
introduced other gallinaceous birds from India, it 
vaa probably the only poultry known to the Israel- 
ites. To this day enormous quantities of pigeons 
•re kept in dove-cots in all the towns and villages 
jf Palestine, and several of the fancy races so famil- 
iar in this country have been traced to be of Syrian 
jcigin. The offering of two young pigeons must 
hare been one easily within the reach of the poorest, 
and the offerer was accepted according to that he 
had, and not according to that he had not. The 
»d mission of a pair of turtle-doves was perhaps 
i jet further concession to extreme poverty ; for, 
jnhke the pigeon, the turtle, from its migratory 
alwc and timid disposition, has never yet been 
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kept in a state of free domestication; but being 
extremely numerous, and resorting especially to 
gardens for nidification, its young might easily be 
found and captured by those who did not even pos- 
sess pigeons. 

It is not improbable that the palm-dove ( Turtur 
sE^yptincu*, Tennn.) may in some measure have 
supplied the sacrifices in the wilderness, for it is 
luund in amazing numbers wherever the palm-tree 
occurs, whether wild or cultivated. In most of 
the oases of North Africa and Arabia every tree is 
the home of two or three pairs of these tame and 
elegant birds. In the crown of many of the date- 
trees five or six nests are placed together; and the 
writer has frequently, in a palm-grove, brought 
down ten brace or more without moving from his 
post. In such camps m Elim a considerable supply 
of these doves may have been obtained. 

From its habit of pairing for life, and its fidelity 
for its mate, it was a symbol of purity and au ap- 
propriate offering (comp. Plin. Nut, Hist. x. 52). 
The regular migration of the turtle-dove and its 
return in spring are alluded to in Jer. viii. 7, “ lira 
turtle and the crane and the swallow observe the 
time of their coming; ” and Cant. ii. 11, 12, M The 
winter is past . . . and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land.” So Pliny, “ Hyeroe mutis, 
a vere vocalibus;” and ArisL HitL An. ix. 8, 
“ Turtle-doves spend the summer in cold countries, 
the winter in warm oues.” Although elsewhere 
(viii. 5) he makes it hibernate (<fxe\ti)- There is, 
indeed, no more grateful proof of the return of 
spring in Mediterranean countries than the voice 
of the turtle. One of tbe first birds to migrate 
northwards, the turtle, while other songsters are 
heard chiefly in the morning, or only at intervals, 
immediately on its arrival pours forth from every 
garden, grove, and wooded hill its melancholy yet 
soothing ditty, unceasingly from early dawn till 
sunset. It is from its plaintive note doubtless that 
David in Ps. lxxiv. 19, pouring forth his lament to 
God, compares himself to a turtle-dove. 

From the abundance of the dove tribe and their 
importance as an article of food, the ancients dis- 
criminated the species of Columb'vht more accu- 
rately than of many others. Aristotle enumerates 
five species, which are not all easy of identification, 
as but four species are now known commonly to 
inhabit Greece. In Palestine the number of species 
is probably greater. Besides the rock-dove ( £<>- 
l umb i lirin, L.), very common on all the rocky 
parts of the coast and in the inland ravines, where 
it remains throughout the year, and from which 
all the varieties of the domestic pigeon are derived, 
the ring-dove ( Columbn pnlumbus , l>. ) frequents all 
the wooded districts of the country. The stock- 
dove ( Columbn etnas, L.) is as generally, but more 
sparingly distributed. Anotber species, allied either 
to this or to Columbn lit in, has been observed in 
the valley of the Jordan, perhaps ('U. leunmotn, 
Vig. See Ibis, vol. i. p. 85. The turtle-dove ( Turtur 
auritus, L. ) is, as has been stated, most abundant, 
and in the valley of the Jordan an allied species, 
the palm-dove, or Egyptian turtle ( Turtur AZyyp- 
(incus, Temm.), is by no means uncommon. This 
bird, most abundant among the palm-trees in Egypt 
and North Africa, is distinguished from the com- 
mon turtle-dove by its ruddy chestnut color, its long 
tail, smaller size, and the absence of the collar on 
the neck. It does not migrate, but from the sim- 
ilarity of its note and habits, it is not probable that 
it was distinguished by the ancieuts. Tbe kir^a 
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1 1 Milan turtle ( Tutittr f;tl*utes, Temm.) ha* also 
l«*en stated, though without authority, to occur in 
Palestine. Other species, as the well known col- 
lared Jove ( Turtuv ruioi-iV?, L.) have l*een incor- 
rectly included as natives of Syria. H. B. T. 












Turtur sExyptiaeus. 

• TUTORS, only in Gal. iv. 2, the translation 
of Ivirpowot. more proj»erly rendered 44 guardians." 
It denotes those to whom n charge is committed, 
in tliis instance that of guardian or overseer of 
children who are the heirs of projiertv, whde the 
Sjw. term oiK Jt Onoi singles out those among 

the overseer* who regulate the [N'ciiniary all.iir* ol 
tiie rotate 1 l.e letter sense of the latter term is 
•* stewards ” and iiot *• govi mors " (A. V.i. N*e 
r*|«M.dl\ Wittier, f V>rc tim Hr. nix tlit UnJ.ittr, 
p. d2ii l lte A. V. follows the antecedent l.nghsh 
versions, except W\< litle's. See lit non Lt on li<n- 
lift no, J. etc., lit', l S terf, xxii. MU. II. 

TYUH'IUl'S <Ti*Yi*rov [/••rfmftm.*]\. A com- 
panion of St. Paul on some of his journevs. and one 
of hi* tellow lal-orers in the work «»f the 
lie is inentioiMil in five separate l*ooks of the New 
Testament, and in four cases explicitly, in the fifth 
vrerv prolt.it Iv. lie is connected with the d. strict of 
Asia. (I.) In Acts ix. 4 . he apisrirs as one of tho*e 
is I to accomt«anw*l the Af*>*tlr llip.u gh a longer or 
shorter |x»rti<>n of his return jmimev from the third 
iniss.oi.arv circuit. Hen* he is evnr.-»s|i c-lltsi 
i with Iroplim.iis ’Affiant: Put while Irophtmu* 
went with St. P.ml to Jenisdem ■ \.t« xvi 2'd , 
I velum* s;u hit Ix'm.d in \*in, pnl.illv at 
Miletus (Acts XX. la. ->. w . I 2. : ll<>w I v eli fils u is 
rmnloied in the interval ls-t**ie St Paul s first im- 
prisonment we cannot tell: I .tit in that imprison- 
ment lie was with the \p.%tle agiin, as we see from 
< ol iv 7. 8. 1 1 •r»» he is *|»-lo-ti of not oi.lv as 

•* a G-h.veil I pit I mt,” hut vs ** a f it* l • t til miii«t»r 
Mid It l'iow servant in the lord ; ” vimI he is to m ike 
kimwit to the I ol *sj.ians the |ifr*« nt mcomsf ames 
of the A|"»slle ' ra *roT* tu) tarra -yei»'p.<T»i aid 
U> hnt»g romtofi to the ( olossinn* themselves <7ea 
*a 4 »a*raA«<rn rat *op£ia« outer 1 1 r«»m this we 

father tint dd grnl service nnd w irm I hrutian 


sympathy were two features of I ve \M s. .! . ! «r- 
acter of Tvchiciia. t'olowa* *i« m h.v " h . 
the fact that of Onesimus, w i o i* tun.' * exi 
'mediately afterward*, it is «cu l. h, iero • • *.mm, 
whereas Tvchicus is not so *tl*si. sir n»’ - ** 

fer that the Litter was mu a native ot t; si nt* 
These two men were don. tie-* the • • ■ *-% 1. 1 • ,4 
tilts letter and the following, .as »ni » vu u 
Philemon. (•!.) The l.mgin.e c* i.« » -• mg I • 

in Mph. t. 21, 22, is wrv *no lar. t ... m! u 
actly in the same words. And t * t. *- . r- . - 
portant to notice this | .vsi.-r c r. '■■■• 1 . * » t 

is the only personal alius, n in tie *; r « 

of some considerd le vain.- as a m ... i g . t 
for its authenticity. If tin* via* a r r .u e-t r. 

Tvchicus, who lore a um imssi. n to t . . s. *j 

1 who was pro! all. well In »iui in v.ir.u* t» 

I the province of Asia, w>.iiid I** a v« ra i» «* j*r a 
! to see the letter did v del .nr.sl and r- «l. . I * 

next reference* are in the Past » d I * •*- ’ - *•** 
in chronological on hr I* ii g lit. i i. 12 . I 1 '* '( 

| Paul (writing pos-il l' fn. n l. l-sus • : : 

is prolialde he mav mu d I v. i . u» t*. ( r>. t . ■= x 
tlie lime when lie hui.M-lt g- e* to \i< j. 1 •. % i 

2 Tim. iv. 12 written at li< me • r i g t e %e- 4 ,1 
I imprisonment \ he sa *. *• I am Imt. •*; • r 

Tvchicus to I'.phesu* At levst ,t us * t V a. 
with l>r. \Yop!sw..rth, to irt *? a*..— * 4 *. 
though Up. Uh.ott * suggest on i« »'s. w -t -» 
sidering, that thi* miss on 11 i-, h.nr 
with the earning of the jh st ep-'l 
notes on the jaivsige. 1 However n. * \ \ •* 

see this disciple at the cml, as we *«w . it •;# 
l>eginiiing, eonnecfevl ks'illv w.tli S« a. w. #* ns 
| nx iterating with M. Paul W e hwe t* % • n 
[ it. format ion concerning Tvc’.i- u* in 1 . :e*- « 

previous to or *ul»-*«piei.t t*> tl <s*- f.r s,- • 

'notii-es. The tradition which | ! ».-»-s 1 1 •>***fsirii 
a* hishop of l lmlredoii in P.ifu i.ja i* * ■-»* .* 

of III. v due. Hut there is mu. h | r. . 1 r. **» 

■ conjei t me 'Stanlev's ( o» imO # m, 2 «. c, 1 • •« 

that Ivciiicus was one of tlie t»u - r* # *r b 

'Trophimus l*ung the other wt.*w»rr » »*f 

'with Tit 11* (2 < or vni. pi -24 u. c . •• • 

hii*iness of the c*. I left i.*n tor tl « >.-.r • ' r •* w 

| .tuda-a. As argumei f* *• r t 1 * *!••• »r .. •• 

I ti.ui the a**«s i.ition w ith In 1 • * < - ’• 

1 that lx>th Were pphm u-s. te - ■ r-?».. ' " 

names in the S»-*i>n<i I | .••h n. I •, . • 1 - ' - ' * 

iv. 2 <d'. the rlmuiol d and g»--.». ’ 

I merit with the circmnsj >i «•*■* ..f tl e t . r 1 •• 

jouniey. and the gc et .1 In g- >.e .!*«-.■ r *" • . 

1 I'vclucu* in ( ol.-ssio s an* I I j.' rs 4. • V»i> 

l.rrirM s; TioM inMi s J .1 ** ri 

TYRAXXUS Tpa.rai ' '• - 

The name of a n. 11 n »i'*< s. , . r * * •• 

audimce Paul ta"ght the i.< >(• l *•< t» • ,f ‘"* 
doling hi* cjoiirn ;.t I p! c- .» ll. 11 

I'he h dls or r«* nis ..f lie id ' • ***•'* ‘ ^ 

a \o\at an ong 1 1 I »’• * '.r.e-« I - - 

nr.; and a* I nkc .| ; 1 «s ( .1 • ' *" 

1 'or l U"t III t his 11 *1 m. e. I . j » • » ■ • 

I vrvnnu* hmisidl w '« « l.tn » »• ' > ; '• ’’ 

..I pi.d<.s<.| hv ofrh.'.fu- ll« v I P ' '* 

M I Iipiis) the luiin at d.fh • • t I i rs • • 

lie hir.sl it out to the • l.ri%! ».• . r . .v- ' •* 

the use of it 1 1 1 1 e.tl.r »w ’ * n •* •* 

fm-iidlv toll" to i* I- ft '»!.»*'.• 'I ' * * 

to i'oii*i<h r H. it f.tl ■ It 1 '•« *» - 

and the owner of a prn .»• * • 1 »g . ■* « t ^ “ 
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his Greek name, and the fict that he <» not men* 
tiooed u a Jew or proselyte, disagree with that 
•apposition; and, in the second pine?, as Paul re- 
paired to this man's school after having been com- 
pelled to leave the Jewish synagogue (Acts xix. 9), 
It is evident that he took this course as a means 
of gaining access to the heathen; an object which 

I e would naturally seek through the co< iteration of 
one of tlnir own number, and not by associating 
himself with a Jew or n Gentile adherent of the 
Jewish Ciitli. In speaking of him merely ns a cer- 1 
Uin Tymnnua (Tupiryou rivdrh Luke indicates 
rt-rta nlv that he was not a believer nt first; though 
it is natural enough to think that he may have 
Income Midi as the result of his acquaintance with 
t te A|>oat le. Ilemsen (/>er A/tosItl Puuius , p. 218) 
tii rows out the idea that the hall may have be- 
longed to the authorities of the city, and have 
derived its name from the original proprietor. 

11. B. U. 

TYRE ("TO, "IS, i. t. Tztr: Tvpo, : Tynu: 
Joah. xix. 29 [of Tvpni] ; 2 Sam. xxiv 7 ; Is. xxiii. 1 ; 
Fjt. xxvi. 15, xxvii. 2, Ac.). A celebrated commercial 
city of antiquity, situated in Phoenicia, on the east- 
ern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, in latitude 33° 
17' N. (Admiral Sim the'* Afrdittt'rane tn, p. 469). 
Iu Hebrew name “ Tzor ” signifies a rock ; which 
well agrees witli the site of Stir, the modern town, 
on a rocky peninsula, formerly nn island. Prom 
the word “Tzdr” were derived two names of the 
citv. in which the first letters differed from each 
other, though liotli had n feature of their common 
parent: 1st, the Aramaic word Turn, whence the 
Greek w-ord Turos. proliably pronounced Tyros, 
which finally prevailed in Ijttin, and with slight 
changes, in the modern languages of the West; 
and. 2d|v, Sara, or Sarra, which occurs in Plautus 

i 77 wr ii. 0, 58, “ purptiram ex Sam tihi attuli ”), 
and which is familiar to scholars through the well- 
known line of Virgil, »* Ut gemtnfi bilmt, et Sarmuo 
donuist o*tro ” (Georg. ii. 500; comp. Aul. Gell. 
xir. 6; >ihua Italicus, xv. 2(>3; Juvenal, x. 30). 
Aecordifig to a passage of Probus fad Virg. Gedrrj. 

ii 1 1 5 . as quoted by Mr. (1 rote ( Ifistonj of Greece , 

iii 363). the form “Sam” would seem to have 
occurred in one of the Greek epics now lost, which 
ptaaed un«ler the name of llomer. Certainly, this 
Uirm accords best with the modem Arabic name 
M Stir. 

P AI..WTTWTS, or Old Tyre. 'There is no doubt 
that, previous to the siege of the city by Alexander 
the Great, Tyre was situated on an island: but, 
according to the tradition of the inhabitants, if we 
may ladieve Justin (xi. 10), there was a city on the 
mainland before there was a citv oil the island; 
and the tradition receives some color from the name 
i4 Palwtyrua, or Old Tyre, which was Imrne in 
Grwek tiroes hy a city on the continent, 30 ntndia 
to the south (Stralio, xii. 11, 21). Hut a difficulty 
iriaea in supposing that Palwtyrus was built Mon* 
Pyre, as the word Tyre evidently means “ a rock,” 
and few persons who have visited the site of 
Pafaet this can seriously suppose that anv rock on 
the surface there can have given rise to the name. 
To escape this difficulty, Heng»tenU*rg make* the 

• Aeeordlaf to Herodotus, the prints at Tv re told 
toa shoe U>«tr dty had been founded 2.3 >0 vears be- 
fcew Me vleit B opposing be was at Tv re in 4V> ■ c . 

• would make the date of its foundation 2.7(70 ■. c 

I I — »hns w Xee the more sober statement, probably 


suggestion that Pnhetyrus meant Tyre that formerly 
existed; “quae quondam fuit;” and that the name 
was introduced after the destruction of the greater 
part of it by Nebuchadnezzar, to distinguish it from 
that part of Tyre which continued to l»e iu exist- 
ence (De rebus Ty riorum, p. 20). Movers, justly 
deeming this explanation unlikely, suggests that the 
original inliabitants of the city on the mainland 
possessed the island as port of their territory, and 
named their city from the characteristic features of 
the island, though the island itself was not then 
inhabited (D>s PhJniziscfte AUertbum , vol. ii. pt. 
i. p. 173). This explanation is possible; hut other 
explanations are equally possible. For example, tlie 
Pbamb-ian name of it may have been the Old City; 
and this may have been translated “ Pnladynix ” 
in Greek. Or, if the inhabitants of the mainland 
migrated to the island, they may afterwards, at 
some time or other, have given to the city which 
they left the name of Old Tyre, without its l»eing 
necessarily implied that the city had ever liome 
simply the name of Tyre. Or some accidental cir- 
1 cumstat ice, now bc >ond the reach of conjecture, 
may have led to the name; just ns for some unac- 
countable reason Komn Veccbia, or Old Home, is 
the name given in the Homan (himpagna (as is 
(stated on the high authority of Mr. 11. IT Bun- 
bury) to ruins of the age of ( 'amentia situated be- 
tween the roads leading to Frascati and Alltono, 
although there are no traces thereof any Old Town, 
and there is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that there is any historical foundation whatever for 
the name. And this again would tally witli Mr. 
Grote's remark, who observes (/. c. ) that perlmpa 
the Phoenician name which the city on the main- 
land liore may have l>eei» something resembling 
Pal*- Tyrus in sound but not coincident iu mean- 
ing. It is important, however, to heir in mind 
that this question regarding Pahvtym* is merely 
archaeological, and that nothing iu Biblical history 
! is affected l»y it. Nebuchadnezzar necessarily lie- 
siegod the portion of the citv on the mainland, as 
he had no vessels with which to attack the island; 
but It is reasonably certain that, in the time of 
Isaiah and Kzekiel, the heart or core of the city was 
on the island. The citv of Tv re was consecrated 
to Hercules (Melkarth) who was the principal object 
of worship to the inhabitants (tjuinius fortius, iv. 
2; JStralo, xvi. p. 767); and Arrian in Ii * History 
says that the temple on the island was the most 
ancient of all temples within the memory id man- 
kind (ii. 16). It cannot lie doubted, therefore, that 
the island had long l»een inhabited. And with this 
agree the expressions as to Tyre lining “in the 
midst of the sea* " (1*>. xxvii. 25. 24); and even 
the threat against it that it should lie nude like 
the top of a rock to spread nets iijion (see |)es 
Vignoles* Chnmtbofir tie t Gt*f<>ire & linie, Berlin, 
1738, vol. ii. p. 25i. As, however, the spice on 
the island was limited, it is verv possible tbit the 
) [population oil tbe mainlind mav Ime exceeded the 
j [population on tbe island (see Movers, /. c. p 81). 

I Whether built IxT-re or later than Pslutvrus, 

| the renowned city of I v re, though it laid claims to 
i a very high antiquity 0 fit. xxiii. 7; llemdot. ii. 
14 ; tjiiintus < 'in tins, iv. 4 , is not mentioned either 

founded on Menaniler's history. that it wm founded 
2 to vmn before the coininrnerment of the buiidinf 
of .“Solomon’s temple. l ; oder nnv rirrum*tartre« Jo. 
»ephus rould not. with lit- i Ira* anl chronology. hare 
accepted the date of the 7, rt tn price!* , fur then T, n 
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In the Iliad or in the Odyssey ; but no Inference 
can tie legitimately drawn from thia fact as to the 
existence or non-existence of the city at the time 
wlien tlioae poems were composed. The tribe of 
Canaanitrs which inliabited the small tract of coun- 
try which may be called Phoenicia Proper [Pihk- 
hicia] was known by the generic name of Sidonians 
(Judg. xviii. 7; Is. xxiii. 2, 4, 12; Josh. xiii. 6; 
Kz. xxxii. 30); and this name undoubtedly included 
Tyrians, tlie inhabitants being of the same race, 
and tlie two cities being less than 20 Knglish miles 
distant from each oilier. Hence when Solomon 
sent to Hiram king of Tyre for cedar-trees out of 
Lebanon to be hewn by Hinun's subjects, be re- 
minds Hiram that “ there is not among us any 
that ran skill to tiew timber like the Sidonians ” 
(1 K. v. 6). Hence Virgil, who, in bis very first 
mention of Carthage, expressly states that it was 
founded bv colonists frt>ui Tyre (>£>». i. 12), after- 
wards. with perfect propriety and consistency, calls 
it the Sidooian city (*£n. i. 677, 678, iv. 545. See 
I Vs Vignoles, /. c. p. 25). And in like manner, 
when Sidonians aie spoken of in the Homeric 
Poems (//. vi. 2i»0, xxiii 743; (A/. iv. 84, xvii. 424', 
this might comprehend Tyrians; and the mention 
of the city Sidon, while there is no similar mention 
of Tyre, would be fully accounted for — if it wen* 
necessary to account for such a circumstance at all 
in a poem — by Sidon's ha\ing lieen in early times 
more flourishing than Tyre. It is worthy, likewise, 
of being noted. that Tyre is not mentioned in the 
Pentateuch; but here, again, though an inference 
may l<e drawn against the importance, no inference 
can be legitimately drawn against the existence, of 
Ty re in the times to which the Pentateuch refers. 

In (lie I iihle, lyre is named for the first time in 
the Uok of J.aliua (xix. 211), where it is adxerted 
to as a fortified city (in the A. V. “ tlie strong 
city* ). in reference to the Unmdnries of the tril** 
of Asher. Nothing historical, Imwexer, turns upon 
Uiis mention of Tyre; for it is indisputable that tlie 
tril** of A biter nexer fx •Messed tlie Tyrian territory. 
According to tlie injunctions of the Pentateuch, 
index'd, all the ( anaamlidi nations ought to haxe 
I wen exterminated; but, instead of this, the Israel- 
ites dwelt among the Sidounuis or Plueniciars. mini 
were inhabitants of the land (Judg. i. 31, 32). and 
nexer seem to liaxe hail any war with that intel- 
ligent race. Sidweipietitlv, in a |«xs*.oge of Samuel 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 7). it is stated that tlie enumerator* 
ol tlie census in the reign of I tax id went in pur- 
suance of their mission to Tyre, amongst other 
cities, which must le understood as implxiug, not 
that Txre was subject to Ifexid s authority, hut 
nirrelv that a census was thus taken oi tlie Jews 
resident there. Itut tlie first jnswiges in the 11 e- 
l»rrw historical writing*, or in ancient history geti- 
erillx. which artbnl ghm|tfc« of the actual condition 
of lyre, are in tlie hook of Samuel (2 Sam. v. 11). 
hi connection with Hiram king of lyre sending 
mUr »imI and workmen to i fetid, for building 
bun a pxlsce, and sut«e<pientlx in the U>ok of 
Kings, in connection with the budding of Vibimon's 
temple. One point at this period is particularly 

would hare t>cen founded before the ers of the Peltige. 
H»-e an untriniitr as to U.« cliruiio|i<xi of 

Joseph us )n Ami nil 3. f 1 

" |t mav tie lnt«*r»**M*ijf to compare the distance 
IWwti w Mi h the lluK-*f*.ne was hr»»u„'tit with which Mt 
►fettl'e t'athoirsl was Until It was hewn from quar- 
ht« in tbe Isle (4 Portland aod was sect to bondoO 


worthy of attention. In contradi«tiurtk« ft«w *1 
the other most celebrated independent n-timemw 
cities out of Phoenicia in the ancient aod e <*Vn 
world, Tyre wa* a monarchy and not a rrft-.i r. 
and, notwithstanding its merchant pm-r*. wt » 
might baxc been deemed likely to fisror the ntsf* 
lishment of an aristocrat ical common wealth, u -t»- 
tinued to preserve the mon* it Ideal form of •-*"?>. 
ment until its final loas of independence. At - ’ ‘*-r 
point is the skill in tbe merluuii<-al arts whs-b w*ws 
to have leen already attained hr tf»e I • nua 
Under this bead, ailution is ih< tperiaih m*de *e 
the excellence of the Tyrians in Idling tree* fr 
through vicinity to tlie forest* of I.d«ai - 
would as naturally hate lccorue skilled in tl *; srt 
as the backwoodsmen of America. Hut wtji m 
peculiarly noteworthy is that Tyrians had te—m* 
workers in bran or copper to an extent 
implies considerable advancement in art. It. taw 
enumeration of tbe various works in br*M 
by the Tyrian artists whom S.kmion mil le. t er* 
are lilies, palm-tree*, oxen, lions, sod cfer* ■» 
(1 K. vii. 13-45). Tbe manner in which the mV- 
wood and fir-wood waa eomexrd to Jm^^n. » 
likewise interesting, partly from the nm.lar-.'i mi 
tlie sea toy age to what may commonly le wvn -« 
tbe Hliine at the present day, and partly as z' : z 
la livid idea of tlie really short distance leiwrrw 
I Tyre and Jerusalem. Tbe wood was taken tn 6*«as 
( to Jop|M (2 (’hr. ii. 16: 1 K. v. SM. a dials'.-* 4 
less than 74 geogra|»hica) miles. In tbe *er 
ranean during sumnier tliere arc times whrr law 
xoyage along the coast would hare been pr-'V. 
safe, and when the Tyrians might hate ret*. *4 
con fidently, especially st night, on I gbt wu> a « u 
< till the sails which were prol>aMv u*r*d >c *ei 
I occasions. From Joppa to Jeruaak-m the di*iarww 
I was al*>ut 32 miles; and it ia certaui tl »f n iiu 
1 mute tlie wliole distance between the two nrte* 

I cities of Jerusalem and Tyre was i<ot n-.ee t. sa 
Hk> a geographical, or aU*ut 122 lr>gb»h n 
Within such s comfiaratixely short di*taj.r* w* • fc 
by land, in a straight line, was abtit i n .*• 
shinier) it would le easy for two *•<• erng** a* 
establish personal relations with esrh <n*-r. o 
i especially as tbe northern boundary <4 >■ * a..* s 
I kingdom, in one dirvetmti, waa the w*itnen, *• *—■4- 
! ary of Phtmicia. Solon wm and Hiram a . • 
(pientlyr hare met, and thus bud the frur-lsti * 4 
a political alliance in personal fnet.Hf>p P 
! messengers they sent riddlfs *nd pn4 Ae 
, other to solve (Joseph. A*L xni 5, | 3, < 

| i. 17), they may prexiously hare had. xwi 
I occasions, a keen cnctKinlrr of wits in ck.'i* a is- 
i tercourse. In this war. hkewisr. .Nok*i*wi n st bs*w 
i teeome anpunnted with tlie >*do*iian woturn *S. 

I with tlmse of otlier natems, seriueed him U> 1’-^* 
theism and tbe worsliip of A*tarle in ht« 

Similar remarks apply to tlie nrrun**tanr*s *' •* 
max bate occasioned prexi.iualr the strvxq; ifo'* * 
of Hiram fte Ifexid (l K. v. It 

However this may le, it is exident that t-.W 
, .Sok*nw>n there was a ckwe alliance brlwerr He- 
| brews and the Tyrians. Hiram mpfhnl 

round the North Korrland op tb* river TNs 

dntanre to Ijondoti In • sfr*l|ht 'to* h'W IS* x 
KorvlaniJ slone W of Itself ihwl tw*>r* mum pw** 
than fmni Txre to Joppa , whll* lb* 4l*Wsw fwwa *a 
Ule of Portland to Lb* North F«nha4 Is w iwb 
th re* Ugms as pas t 
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villi cedar wood, pre ci o us metals, and workmen, 
and gave bim sailors for the voyage to Ophir and 
India, while on the other band Solomon gave Hiram 
applies of com and oil, ceded to him some cities, 
and permitted him to make use of some havens on 
the Red Sea (1 K. is. 11-U, 26-28, x. 22). These 
friendly relations survived for a time the disastrous 
secession of the Ten Tribes, and a century later 
Ahab married a daughter of Ethbaai, king of the 
Sidosrians (1 K. xvi. 31), who, according to Menan- 
der (Josephus, Ant viii. 13, § 2), was daughter of 
ItboUl, king of Tyre. As she was zealous for her 
asiiooal religion, she seems to have been regarded 
as an abomination by the pious worshippers of 
Jehovah ; hot this led to no special prophetical 
denunciations against Tyre. The case became dif- 
ferent, however, when mercantile cupidity induced 
the Tyrians and the neighboring Phoenicians to buy 
Hebr e w captives from their enemies and to sell 
them as slives to the Greeks [Pikexicians, iii. 
2318 if) and Edomites. From this time commenced ; 
demmeiatiors, and, at first, threats of retaliation 
c (Joel iii. 4-8; Amos L 9, 10); snd indeed, though 
there might be peace, there could not be sincere 
friendship between the two nations. But the like- 
lihood of the denunciations being fulfilled first arose 
from the progressive conquests of the Assyrian 
monarch*. It was not probable that a powerful, 
victorious, and ambitious neighbor could resist the 
temptation of endeavoring to subjugate the small 
tfrip of land betwee n the Lebanon and the sea, so 
fauagnificant in extent, bat overflowing with so much 
wealth, which by the Greeks was called Phoenicia. 
[Phvxxicia.] Accordingly, when Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, had taken the city of Samaria, 
bad conquered the kingdom of Israel and carried 
she inhabitants into captivity, he turned his arms 
against the Phoenician cities. At this time, Tyre 
hid reached a high point of prosperity. Since the 
mgn of Hiram, it had planted the splendid colony 
of (Carthage (143 yean and eight months, Josephus 
says, after the building of Solomon's Temple, c. 
Apioa. i. 18); it po ss e ss ed the island of Cyprus, ( 
with the valuable mines of the metal “ copper ” (*0| 
named from the island); and, apparently, the city 
of Sidoii was subject to its sway. But Shalmaneser 
s e ems to hare taken advantage of a revolt of the 
Cyprians ; and what ensued is thus related by 
Menander, who translated the archives of Tyre into 
tbs Greek language (see Josephus, Ant ix. 14, $ 2): 
« Ehthuus reigned 36 yean (over Tyre). This king, 
■pen the revolt of the Kittaeans (Cyprians), sailed 
with a fleet against them, and reduced them to 
submission. On the other hand, the king of the 
Assyrians attacked in war the whole of Phoenicia, 
but coon made peace with all, and turned back. 
On this, Sidon and Ace (i. e. Akko or Acre) and 
Pabetyrus revolted from the Tyrians, with many 
other cities which delivered themselves up to the 
king of Assyria. Accordingly, when the Tyrians 
would not submit to him, the king returned and 
fell upon them again, the Phoenicians haring ftir- 
tdabed him with 60 ships and 800 rowers. Against 
thme the Tjrians sailed with 12 ships, and, die- 
the fleet opposed to them, they took five 
men prisoners. The reputation of all the 
citBens in Tyre was hence incr e ased. Upon this 
the' king of the Assyrians, moving off his army, 
placed guards at their river and aqueducts to pre- 
emt the Tyrians from drawing writer. This con- 
timed for five years, and still the Tyrians held out, 
supplying themselves with water from wells.*' It is 
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in reference to this siege that the prophecy against 
Tyre in the writings entitled Isaiah, chap, xxiii., 
was uttered, if it proceeded from the Prophet Isaiah 
himself: but this point will be again noticed. 

After the siege of Tyre . by Shalmaneser (which 
must have taken place not tong after 721 n. c.), 
Tyre remained a powerful state with its own kings 
(Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii. 3; Ez. xxviii. 2-12), remark- 
able for its wealth, with territory on the mainland, 
and protected by strong fortifications (Ez. xxviii. 5, 
xxvi. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, xxvii. 11; Zech. ix. 3). Our 
knowledge of its condition thenceforward until the 
siege by Nebuchadnezzar depends entirely on va- 
rious notices of it by the Hebrew prophets ; but 
some of those notices are singularly full, and, espe- 
cially, the twenty -seventh chapter of Ezekiel fur- 
nishes us, on some points, with details such as have 
scarcely come down to us respecting any one city of 
antiquity, excepting Rome and Athens. One point 
especially arrests the attention, that Tyre, like its 
| splendid daughter Carthage, employed mercenary 
soldiers (Ez. xxvii. 10, 11). This has been the 
general tendency in commercial cities on account of 
the high wages which may be obtained by artisans 
in a thriving community, compared with the ordi- 
nary pay of a soldier; and Tyre had been unable to 
resist the demoralizing temptation, in its service 
there were Phoenicians from Arvad, ^Ethiopians 
obtained through the commerce of Egypt, and 
hardy mountaineers from Persia. This is the first 
time that the name of Persia occurs in the remains 
of ancient literature, before its sons founded a great 
monarchy on the ruins of the Chalda»aii empire. 
We may conceive them like the Swiss, who, poor, 
faithful, and brave, have during many centuries, 
until the last few years, deemed enlistment in 
foreign service a legitimate source of gain. Inde- 
pendently, however, of this fact respecting Tyrian 
mercenary soldiers, Ezekiel gives interesting details 
respecting the trade of Tyre. On this head, with- 
out attempting to exhaust the subject, a few lead 
ing points may be noticed. The first question is 
as to the countries from which Tyre obtained the 
precious metals; and it appears that its gold came 
from Arabia by the Persian Gulf (v. 22), just as in 
the time of Solomon it came from Arabia by the 
Red Sea [Opiiik]. Whether the Arabian mer- 
chants, whose wealth was proverbial in Roman 
classical times (Horace, Od. i. 29, 1), obtained their 
gold by traffic with Africa or India, or whether it 
was the product of their own country, is uncer- 
tain; but as far as the latter alternative is con- 
cerned, the point will probably be cleared up in the 
progress of geological knowledge. On the other 
hand, tbe silver, iron, lead, and tin of Tyre cams 
from a very different quarter of the world, namely, 
from the south of Spain, where the Phoenicians 
had established their settlement of Tarshish, or Tar- 
tessus. As to copper, we should have presumed 
that it was obtained from tbe valuable mines in 
Cyprus; but it is mentioned here in conjunction 
with Javan, Tubal, and Mesbech, which points to 
the districts on the south of the Black Sea, in the 
neighborhood of Armenia, in the southern line of 
the Caucasus, between the Black Sea and tbe Cas- 
pian. Tbe country whence Tyre was supplied with 
wheat was Palestine. This point has been already 
noticed elsewhere [Phckmcians, iii. 2519] as help- 
ing to explain why there is no instance on record 
of war between Tyre and the Israelites. It may 
be added that the value of Palestine as a wheat- 
country to Tyre was greatly enhanced by it* pros 
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Imity, m there was scarcely a part of the kingdom 
of Uriel on the went of the river Jordan which was 
distant more than a hundred mile* from that great 
commercial city. The extreme points in the king- 
dom of Judah would l>e somewhat more distant; 
hut the wheat prohahly came from the northern 
part of Palestine. Tyre likewise obtained from 
Palestine oil, honey, nnd halm, hut not wine appar- 
ently. iiotw ithstaiuiiiig the uhiiiidauce of grapes and 
wine in .Itnlali Mien. alia. II). The wine was im- 
pohed from I Hinanc i«, and was called wine of Mel- 
lon. which was probably not the product of the 
country adjoining the celebrated city of that name, 
hut came from the neighlxThood of 1 Damascus it- 
•elf (stv Porter's HamiUnJc J'vr Syibt, vol. ii. p. 4!*5; 
com|w»ro Atheiueu*. i. 51). The Itedawln Aral* 
supplied Tyre with lamhs and rams nnd goats, for 
the rearing of which their mode of life was so well 
adapted. Kgypt furnished linen for sails and doubt- 
less for other purposes, and the dies from shell- fish, 
which afterwards lecame such a source of profit to 
the Tyrians, were im|«*rted from the Peloponnesus 
(compare the ** Uacotiicas purpuras ” of Horace, <*/. 
ii. 18, 7. and Pliny, ix. 4<»)- lastly from IVd.ui in 
the Persian (iulf, all island occupied possibly by a 
Phumician colony, horns of iiory and ebony were 
imported, which must originally haie l»een oi tamed 
from India (Kz. xxvii. 10, 11,22, 12, 13, 17, IS. 21, 
7, 15). 

In tlx midst of great prosperity and wealth, 
whicli was the natural roMilt of such an extenriie 
trade (Kz. xxviii. 4), Nel.mliadno//ar, at the head 
of an army of the Chaldees, in \ tided Judtea, and 
captured Jerusalem. As lyre was so near to Jem- 
aalem, and as the conquerors were a fierce and for- 
m.dahle race (Hah. i. 0 i. led by a general of un- 
doubted capicitv, who had not long l>efore humbled 
the power of the I-.gyptians, it would nalundli lie 
tup[*o«ed that this riei.t would haie excitid alarm 
and terror amongst the I i riant. Instead of this 
wre may infer from I ./chiefs statement (xxvi. 2' 
that their predominant l*slmg was one of exulta- 
tion. At first sight tins apjiears strange and al- 
most inconcciiahle; hut it is rendered intelligible 
by some pmiotis eienfs in Jewish history. Only 
34 years l«rforr the destruction of Jerusalem, com- 
menced the eelchrited Iteforroat ; mi of Josiah. B. C. 
(122. This imuoentoiu religious rrinlution. of 
which adetekd .mount is g.ien in two chapter* 
of the Usik of Kings * 1 K- xxn , xxni. ', and which 
cannot l** too cloudy studio! hi am one who withes 
to understand tl»e Jewish Ann.aU, lull v explain* tlie 
exultation and inateiolenre of the 1 maria. In 
that Ketormatioii. Josiah had heajssl insult* ol» the 
god* wlio were the ol y.*cf* of Tm.tu lencmtion and 
loie. lie hail consumed with fire the sacred \e*sel* 
used in their w< r*hip, he hail burnt their images 
and defiled their Ingh pi to 1 * — not excepting rim 
the high place near Jeru*drm, whicli N h'inon the 
fnend ot Hiram had built to Ashton tli the l^ueeti 
of Heaien, and which for more tli.m .150 sears had 
l*een a striking mrinori.d ot the recinrural gmd will 
which once united the two ntoti an hs and the two 
nation*. Indeed, he seemed to base endeasored to 
eitf rrorosfe litrir frl gwii. for in Samaria (2 K. 
Still 2<* he Ii ul slim U|«>n tlie altars of the high 
places all the.r promts. 1 lie«e act*. although in 
llietr ultimate result* they may hair contributed 

• It w*» owing to this Reformation of Jo*l*h fiat 

when the Jr** were carrot In'o capflrtn bi Nt' u 

Jx* 4 oen*r * purratioo had sumo uutalutsd bi IJoU- 


powerfully to the « diffanon of th* Jcvkk rri/rwn 
must have been regarded by Ux Tynaas m a *rw 
of sacrilegious and aloniinalde oo trace* . ud «* 
can scarcely douU tluU the death in twitw 4 
Josiah at Megkldo, and the sut wquent destr « 
of the city ami Tenqde of Jerusalem were i t is 
them with triumphant joy, a* lUsLaocrs U U<w 
retribution in human attains. 

This joy, howexer, must soon base r*« *** 
to other leeliugs, when Nr! u ludnecnr turaire 
Pharnicis, ami laid siege to lire. list «ev* 
lasted thirteen years (Joseph, r. A/*-** t „M u. 
it is still a disputed point, win. h will te r<-' *- 
separately in this article, wl»ethrr lire wav v* ». 
taken hy Nebuchadnezzar on this *<tiw n. • 
eicr this may he, it i* jirolable that. «*• **«•« ter'* • 
I or other. Tyre sill mitted lo the < hsk «ea lrw 
would explain, amongst otlxr point*, an nt*' t * 
of .\ pries, the Pliaraoli-Hophra ot >enf4t>re. ag*-* 

I Tyre, which probably haftfiencd iw*t !*•« g i'»rr *t* 
which may liaie been dictated by o'nw^.t-o 
of *elt-defni*e in onler to prrxexil the u* d 
of lyre l<eix>ming a jwmcrlul instmr.^i.t >4 *‘i- %- 
itig l.gypt ill tlie hands of tlie < I.*j» res. It l » 
ex^d 1 1 mu Apnea leskgnl Snioii, Un.gUl a ca- * 

1 textile with lyre, and miunni ti*e w; *4 
coast of Pliffiucia. th> ugh this couhI ik-: b*.* t* 
l.uting ctlrcLS illrro*!. li. 1UI ; l>n«l. l. *>w. 

I !>•$ I*tn>mznu iir Alin lium, %ol u p. 4-‘I V- 
I nde of Nehochidnezznr oirr Tyre. ti» gh m*. 
may liaie liecn light, and in the nilurr k4 m v* 
ance; and it may bale 1 ecu in tins su* V 
h.tl, a subsequent Tynan ku g. was sent se 
, 1 kiln Ion (Jo>*q»h. c. .(/if «. i. 21 u* 

i Persian ilomination tlie I mans were m 

name to Uie Persian king, and nui bur g m : ■ 
i tribute. With the rest of Pljon ir *. t. e i 
| uutt«*d to the Persian*, w*th< ul sir* ig a •■m 
I |s*rln|>*, through halm! of the 1 I , 4ee% \wr * w. 
solely fruu prudential ruotiiea. 1 Ui t tl<* * 
tion with the Persian king wa* i.**t *!*».•* 7 m 

jwhen ( ambyses ordered them to /.mi u. * »i,w- 
dilmn against t’artlmge, tijey rHu«ed or; j. ■» 
on account of tiieir aolwoin engagrun.i* *jo ;» 
i rental nla t ion to that colony: amt i an * w 

t not deem it nght lo ue lorte toward It.* • li'—w 
III. lit). Afterward* tlwy fi.ugtit wit., prrw 
against (ireece, and funn»hrd ie»eri* w*r t : * 
ex|inlilioii of Xerxes agair.st tirnrce *' 

t*H ■ ; and M*p«-n, die s*'ii of >u< ui l rv * 
mentioned amongst ti*«e wImi, nrxl u t:« ■>*- 
mainicr*. were the most rriH.wnrd u. tt^ Arrl. *< 
is worthy of m lice tliat at lias t.ne lyre *»i* fc 
hair l<en intelior ill power to >.*(■ *i 1 : r^ 
cities were lea* titan twenty fj,gb*h n, e* e,». 
from Cttih other; ami it is easy t* r : si 

the course of cent uric* th«ir nb'.ar 
might fluctuate, *4 would mi f» w* * - “* 

own country with two i^igll-rng t i«-« • 1 ' 

example, a* ljirr|**il and .\|»miie*ler it .* 
hie also tiiat Tyte may h*ie le»n srr . «.*Ji *esA- 
b> Its long Struggle agsinst Nel-.ic :.»u* ..'sT l *- 
der the Persian tknumnMi, lire u U N* • 
pltMj rclar Wo«mI again to tlie Jew* kf tlw 1 •• 

mg of tlie arrond lmi]Je; and th<* •*••■ 
ill sen to Jop|HL, and thence to Jer 1 ***^ •* * • 

I l*een the case with tlie rosier. at* ti^ f's* I*** 

pie m tlie tune of N.h^mai . Izra, ui : 1 ► 

I — 

! tri , and yet many of them prol^m* ro— - ** 

I tense srrupulousneM In ceraumlal i h wn M n< 

. (irafiiid aubwwquratl* . 
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Jer the Persian* likewise Tyre was visited by an 
historian, from wboiu we might have derived val- 
uable information respecting its condition (Herod, 
ii. 44). But the information actually supplied by 
him is scanty, as the motive of his voyage seems to 
have been solely to visit the celebrated temple of 
Melkarth (the Phoenician Hercules), which was sit- 
uated in the island, and was highly \enerated. He 
gives no details as to the city, and merely specifies 
two columns which he observed in the temple, one 
of gold, and the other of emerald; or rather, as is 
reasonably conjectured by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, 
i •{ gree n glass (KawlinsoiTa Herodotus, ii. 81, 8*2). 
Towards the close of the following century, n. c. 
W2, Tyre was availed for the third time by a great 
conqueror: and if some uncertainty hangs over the 
siege by Nebuchadnezzar, the results of the siege 
t»y Alexander were clear ami undeniable. It was 
aasentisl to the success of his military plans that 
the l'ha-:iici:in fleet should be at his command, and 
that he should not be liable through their hostility 
to have his communications by sea with Greece ami 
Macedonia suddenly cut off; and he accordingly 
summoned ail the Phoenician cities to submit to 
his rule. All the rest of them, including Aradus, 

I tyttius, ami Sidon, complied with his demands, and 
the seamen of those cities in the Persian fleet 
l n night away their slops to join him. Tyre alone, 
c *h ubting prolably at first on the support of those 
ormnien, refused to admit him within its wails — 
and then ensued a memorable siege which lasted 
•even months, and the *ne<e*s of which was the 
greatest of nil the achievements which Alexander 
up to that time had attempted. It is not necessary 
to give here the detail* of that siege, which may l*e 

md in Arrian and Quintus Curtius, and in all 
pxwl Grecian histories, such as those of Bishop 
lltiriwal! ami Mr. Gmte. It may I* sufficient to 
say, that at that time Tvre was situated on an 
i dand nearly half a mile from the mainland — that 
- >t was completely surrounded by prodigious walls, 
tJ>e loftiest portion of which on the side fronting 
t:.** mainland reached a height not h**s than 150 
feet; ’’and that notwithstanding his |*ersevering 
wb*rU, l»e could not have succeeded in his attempt, 
it the h»rl«or of Tvre to the north had not been 
nkskaded by the Cyprians, ami that to the south 
l»v the Ptwenicians, thus affording an opportunity 
to Alexander for uniting the island to the mainland 
by an enormous artificial* 1 mole. Moreover, owing 
to internal disturbances, Carthage wai unable to 
afford any assistance to its parent state. 

The immediate results of the capture by Alex- 
ander were most disastrous to it, as its brave do. 
Cri filers were put to death; and, in accordance with 
ftw barbarous policy of ancient times, 30,000 of its 
. i nai limits, im biding slaves, free females and free 
children were sold as stives (Arrian, iv. 24, § 9: 
I ) to* lorua, x»ii. 4*1). It gradually, however, recov- 
•rttl its prosperity through the immigration of fresh 

• That Tyns was on an island, previous to its siege 

tj Akuixiir, It one of the m<wt certain facts of his- 
mtj ; but on r vt i « ining the locality at the present day 
frw prrtoos wfiin.i from existing appearances 

titot tton* »»• anv thing artificial iu the formation of 
Um p oint prnlriMila 

* Plin» the elder (rives an account of the Pharnl- 
^aa stoll-fMi Mi »W. *il). and states that from (hr 
ter** oewt the dve was extracted, after tilting off the 
•toil : but that the small ft*h were crushed alive 
IsfstWr «tth the shells. Mr. Wilde, an intelligent 
■ ■4wr» traveller, observed at Tyre numerous round 
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settlers, though its trade is said to have suffered by 
the vicinity and rivalry of Alexandria. Under the 
Macedonian successors of Alexander, it shared the 
fortunes of the Seleucidae, who bestowed on it many 
privileges; and there are still in existence coins of 
that epoch with a Phoenician and Greek inscrip 
tion (Kckhel, JXxir. Nummorum Vrt. vol. iii. p. 
379, Ac. ; Gesenhis, Mtmumenla Phrenicia, pp. 
262-264, and Tab. 34). Under the Homans, at 
first it continued to enjoy a kind of freedom; for 
.Josephus mentions that when Cleopatra pressed 
Antony to include Tyre and Sidon in a gift of 
Phoenician ami .Jewish territory which he made to 
her, he steadily refused, knowing them to have 
l>een " free cities from their ancestors ” (.4uf. xv. 
4, § 1 ). Subsequently, however, on the arrival of 
Augustus in the Hast, he is said to have deprived 
the two cities of their liberties for seditious conduct 
{iHovXuxTaro, Uion Cassius, Ixiv. 7). Still tbo 
prosperity of Tyre in the time of Augustus was 
undeniably great. Stral»o gives an account of it 
at that period (xvi. 2, 21), and speaks of the great 
wealth which it derived from the dyes of the cele- 
brated Tyrian purple, which, as is well knowu, 
were extracted from shell* fish found on the coast, 
Udonging to a species of the genus Mtirex. Iu the 
days of Kzekiel, the Tyrians had iui|>orted purple 
from the Pelopon nestis; but they had since learned 
to extract the dye for themselves; and they had the 
advantage of having shell fish oil their coast better 
adapted for this purpose even than those on the 
CiccdaMiiouiaii coast (Pausania*. iii. 21, § 6). $tral*o 
adds, that the great numl>er of dyeing works ren- 
dered the city unpleasant as a place of residence h 
He further speaks of the houses as consisting of 
many stories, even of more than in the houses at 
Home — which is precisely what might be expected 
in a prosperous fortified city of limited area, in 
which ground-nut would !c high. Pliny the Klder 
gives additional information respecting the city, for 
in describing it he sn)s that the circumference of 
the city proper (L e. the city on the peninsula) was 
22 stadia, while that of the whole city, including 
Pahptyruft, was 19 Homan miles (A V. Ih$t. v. 17). 
The accounts of Strain) and Pliny have a peculiar 
interest in this respect, that they tend to convey 
an idea of what the city must have l*een, when 
visited l»y Christ (Matt. xv. 21; Mark vii. 24). 
It was perhaps more populous than Jerusalem 
[JKitUhAl.KM, ii. 1329], and if so, it was undoubt- 
edly the largest city which he is known to have 
visited. It was not much more than thirtv miles 
distant from Nazareth, where Christ nmnlv lived 
as a carjienter's sou during the greater |»art of his 
life (Matt. ii. 23, iv. 12. 13, 18; Mark vi. 3). We 
may readily conceive that He may often have goi.r 
to 'Tyre, while vet unknown to the world; and 
whatever uncertainty there may U* as to the extent 
to which the Greek language was likely to I* 
8|*)kcn at Nazareth, at Tyne, and iu its neighlor- 


boles rut iu the solid tat*. l»tooe rwk, iu winch shell* 
seem to hare been crushed. They wees perfectly 
smooth on the inside ; an 1 many of them wen* shaped 
exactly like a modern Iron p**t, brood aiul Hat •» the 
bottom, and narrowing toward ttie top. Many of 
these were filled with a brrerU of shells ; in othei 
plate* this breccia lay in heap* in the nnghborho*»d 
All the shell* were of one species, and were undoubt- 
edly the Mtttfj Trunruhts. Jto Sarrnttrt of a Koyoge 
fn Madura, Ttnertffr, and along I hr Snorrt of l St 
Mediterranean. Dublin, 1844 
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hood, there must have been excellent opportunities 
for conversation in that language, with which He 
seems to have been acquainted (Mark vii. 26). 
From the time of Christ to the beginning of the 
6th century, there is no reason to doubt that, m 
far as was compatible with the irreparable loss of 
independence, Tyre continued in uninterrupted 
prosperity; and about that period Jerome has on 
record very striking testimony on the subject, 
which has been often quoted, and is s landmark in 
Tyrian history (see Gesetiius's Jt$nia % vol. i. p. 
714). Jerome, in his Commentaries on Ezekiel, 
conies to the passage in which the prophet threatens 
Tyre with the approach of Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon (Ex. xxvi. 7); and he then, amongst 
other points, refers to the verse in which the 
prophet predicts of Tyre, “ Thou shall be built no 
more,” saying that this raises s question as to bow 
a city can be said not to be built any more, which 
we see at the present day the most noble and the 
most Iwautiful city of Phoenicia. “ Quodque se- 
quitur: nec a*dificd>eris ultra, videtur face re qu ac- 
tionem quomodo non sit ^dificata, qutm hodir 
ctruimug Ph unices nobiliuimam ft puichrrrimam 
ciritixtrm .” lie afterwards, in his remarks on the 
•M verse of the 27th chapter, in which Tyre is 
called “a merchant of the people for many isles,” 
says that this continues down to his time, so that 
jonmiercul dealings of almost all nations are car- 
ried on in that city — 44 qunti quidetn uvfue hvdie 
pfrttrrmU ut omnium projxrm*io pent nun in id a 
txerceanfur commercial* Jerome’s Commentaries 
on F-zekiol are supposed to have lieen written almut 
the years 411-414 A. I*, (see Smith's Picto >n<n >j 
<</ d t rek nnd Roman Rioqvaphy, vol. ii. p. 465), 
so that his testimony respecting the prosperity of 
I ) re Itcars date almost precise!) a thousand years 
after the capture of Jerusalem l»y Nebuchadnezzar, 
n. c. 588. As to the passage in which Ezekiel 
state* that Tyre shall lie built no more. Jerome 
say* the meaning is, that 44 lyre will be no more 
tlw (Jueen of Nations, haring its own king, as was 
the ease under Hiram and other kings, but that it 
was destined to lie always subject, either to the 
Chaldeans, or to the Macedonians, or to the I’tole- 
inie*. or at last to the Homans.” At the same 
time Jerome notice* a meaning given to tiie pas- 
sage by some interpreter*, that Tyre would not l>e 
built in the lift do 14 $ ; but be asks of such inter- 
preters, “ How they will be able to preserve the 
part attributed to Nebuchadnezzar, especially as we 
rend in what follows, that Nebuchadnezzar l*esieged 
Tire, but had no reward of hi* lal*or (txix. 18), 
and that Eg) pt was given over to him Iwcau** in 
liesieging T\re he liad sened the purpose of God." 

When Jerome apoke of Tyre’s subjection to the 
Roman*, which had then lasted more than four 
hundred year*, he could scarcely have anticipated 
that another subjugation of tlw country was re- 
•rned for it from a new conquering power, coming 
rv»t from the north, but from the south. In the 
7th century A. I>. took place the extraordinary 
Arabian resolution umler Mohammed, which has 
grim a new religion to so many millions of man- 
kind. In the )t**rs 631-6.18 a. I». all Syria snd 
Palestine, from the I Vail .Sea to Antioch, was con- 
quered by the Khalif Omar. Ibis conquest was 
so complete. that in lioth tlu»se countries the Ian- 
guige of Mobsmmeil has nlmowt totally supplanted 
the Language of < hrist In Syria, there an 1 onlv 
thrre a ill.iges wlwre Syrisc (or Aramaic j is the 
rmorular Language. In Palestine, it is not the 
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language of a single native ; and In Jiri— his, to a 
stranger who understands what is involved m Us 
momentous revolution, it is one of the n*mt nj 
gestive of all sounds to I war tlw Muezzin did* caj 
Mohammedans to prayers in the Arab e language tf 
Mohammed, within the sacred prennets where 
stood the Temple, in which < brut wocwh'pped m 
Hebrew, or in Aramaic. (As to the Syr^z lan- 
guage, see Porter’s Hamit*** for /’ w. 

f stint ^ vol. ii. p. 651.) But even tins c*n»q r jr* ad 
not cause the overthrow of Tyre. The m >•: . 

tial conditions on which peace was granted u» I m, 
as to other Syrian citie*, were the payment <»' a 
poll-tax, the obligation to give l-«*rd and WCg 
for three days to every Musleni tr*'. eller. the •fir- 
ing a peculiar dress, the admission of Muolems r. *. 
the churches, the doing away with all ertwars w>: 
all sounds of bells, the avoiding of ail ’t. j 
expressions towards the Mohammedan m , »** 
the prohibition to ride on borwd u-k w m vj 
new churches. (See Weil’s o* r * . i*_ 

i/Vr, bd. i. 81, 82.) Some of these mt d.: w**nr 

humiliating, and nearly heart- breaking *.-.t o w* - 
mitted to, the live* and private ppq*-rty </ 
inhabitants remained untouched. A or- .r ‘..'t 1 • at 
the time of the Crusade* Tyre wav »tnl s &•- rat- 
ing city, when it surrendered to tlw i hn«t«x>« .«■ 
tlie 27th of June, 1124. It had earlv t» fa 
srat of a Christian bivhopric, and < as*j u. k . - 
of Tyre, is named as having lem per*-t.t at 
Council of Cjesare* toward* the close uf Ltw S‘ 
century (Retand, Palestine, lt»54). and mjm, r- 
the year after its capture by the i ruaadera, U * 
linm, a Frenchman, was made its arch! mk r f 
This archbishop has left on record an s etw m Id 
the city, which give* a high idea of tU wroltL and 
great military strength. <X*e Ty^nmm 

Historic t, lib. xiii- cap. 5 } And Ins lUIrsmts 
are confirmed by Benjamin of l udeia. wb> rait*4 
it in the same century. (See Pun*ha* s /* 'v^a 
ii. 1443.) The latter writer, who dwd fc* !I*1 
says: *• Nor do I think snv haven tn the *m' v* 
he like unto this. Hie city itself, a* I ha*e m * 
is goiMlIy, and in it there are at-.ut f.-ir ) - 
Jews, among whom some are very •khi d ;n is. . 
(dinary readings, ami esjsvullt I [ Itum ii*- ) •*- 

tian judge, and Msir, and * ar» ar>i V r* 

hani, the bead of the university w *d tn# 

Jews there have ship* at »ea f«w the cause of g*-* 
Fhcre are artihciol workmen m giiv* ttwrr. »i 
make glass, called Tyrian glvss, tlw newt rv» 
and of the greatest e*tim*tMm in ai! e*-. 

The liest and nio*t apj»rove»l *ug*r »* at*' i - 
there." In fact, at this azwi <i< »n t. 

cl-**e of the 13th cent urv . there was prrr *,*» ■ 
nty in the known world who h hvd Ur t jet 
than lyre to tlie title of the - l.temai * t • 
exiwrienoe had not lUm that cute* as wn. as i*- 
dm-iuols were sid jeel to dr» av ai>d d. %•*.*.» ** 
lyre had teen llte parent of o -*• iiw. *!> s t$ m. 
distant period had enjoyed i 1 r>; l.*e sz*l 
tl»o<l ; and it had tunned noee O an * teen 
dp-d yean its gTratnt ci.L.n', < srtluge It ^*-f 
outlived .Egyptian lhfl«, and 1U 1 '» * 1 , t a.** 
cient Jen i vile in. It hvd *.*■!» t u. ' : r* 

and fall; and although iT'er tbvti tie- * « . 1 »»• 

ill a state of gnat pn»qenlT when ao u • • 

Roman, who hod leen aaihng tr>m .4g*» a* 
Mcgara, told t icepj, in init*cn«hahle fd*. * 4 
cuqMM or carcases of niie*, llte <rt * * *• . 
cm, by which in that eovage he Ksl fcw* ■ 
every direction encompasa w l to mi A io^e m 
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V) Rome, it is true, was still in existence in the 
13th century; but, in comparison with Tyre, Koine . 
itself was of rvceut date, its now twice consecrated | 
•oil haring been merely the haunt of shepherds or | 
robbers lor some hundred years after Tyre was 
wealthy and strong. At length, however, the evil 
day of Tyre undoubtedly arrived. It had been 
more than a century and a half in the hands of 
Christians, when in March, a. t> 1*291, the Sul.; 
t»n of Egypt and Ihimasciis invested Acre, then 
known to Europe by the name of I’toleuiais, and 
took it by storm after a siege of two months. The 
result was told ill the beginning of the next cen- 
tury by Marinus Sanutus, a Venetian, in the fol- 
lowing words: “On the same day on which l*tole- 
mais was taken, the Tyrians, at vespers, leaving 
the city empty, without the stroke of a sword, 
without the tumult of war, embarked on board 
I heir vessels, and abandoned the city to l>e oecu- 
ptcO freely by their conquerors. On the morrow 
the .Saracens entered, no one attempting to prevent 
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them, and they did what they pleased/* ( Liber 
Secretorum JUUtiwn Crucis, lib. iii. cap. 2*2.°) 

This was the turning point in the history of Tyre, 
1879 years after the capture of Jerusalem by Neb- 
uchadnezzar : and Tyre has not yet recovered from 
the blow. In the first half of the Nth century it 
was visited by Sir John Mauudeville, who says, 
speaking of “ Ty re, which is now called Sftr, here 
was once a great and goodly city of the Christians: 
hut the Saracens have destroyed it in great part; 
and they guard that haven carefully for fear of the 
Christians" (Wright’s A arty Travels in Pali stint, 
p. 141). About a. 1). 1610-11 it was visited by 
Sand vs, who said of it: “ Hut this once famous 
Tyre is now no other than a heap of mint; yet 
have they a reverent asfiect, and do instruct the 
pensive beholder with their exemplary frailty. It 
hath two harbors, that on the north side the fairest 
and best throughout all the levant (which the cur- 
sours enter at their pleasure); the oilier choked with 
the decayes of the city." (l'urchas's Pilyritns. ii. 



1393. j Towards the close of the same century, in 
1397 A. D., Maundrell says of it, •• On the north 
side it has an old Turkish castle, besides which 
there is nothing here but a mere Babel of broken 
walk, pillars, vaults, etc., there being not so much 
am m* a entire house left. Its present inhabitants are 
only a lew poor wretches that harbor in vaults and 
•uKswt upon fishing." (.Ve 1 1 arris, Voyayes ami 
Travels, IL 843.) faulty , without quoting at 
length l>r. Richard Pococke, who in 1737-40 a. n. 
•listed (see vol. z. of Pinkerton's Voynyts ami 
Travel*, p. 470) that, except some janizaries, there 
were lew other inhabitants in the city than two or 
liars* Christian families, the words of Hassrlquist, 
the Swedish naturalist, may he recorded, as they 
■sarh the lowest point of depression which Tyre 
seema to hare reached. He was there in May, 
1751 a. n , and he thus speaks of his visit: “ We 
fa ll o we d the sea shore .... and came to Ty re, 
aww called Zmr, where we lay all night. None of 

• A espy of this work Is la Gesta Dei per Francos, 

0 M. Brunet ffis sa a nays thsre has boon no mtiirf. 
mm of the land, owtag to earthquake* or otbsr cmwm ; 
end chat ftho swt of ftho Island fess tho am tevd as 
In emebsmi t h aw . Mr. Wild* had spokru with great 
210 


these cities, which formerly were famous, are so 
totally ruined as this, except Troy. Xur now 
scarcely can be called a miserable village, though ft 
was formerly lyre, the queen of the sea. Here 
are about ten inhabitant * Turks ami Christians, 
icitv live by fishing." (See Haaaelquist, Voyoyts 
ami Trttvels in the Aemnl, London, 1766.) A 
alight change for the better began soon after. Vob 
ney states that in 1766 A. D. the MetAwileh took 
possession of the place, and built a wall round it 
twenty feet high, which existed when he visited 
Tyre nearly twenty years afterward. At that time 
Volney estimated the population at fifty or sixty 
poor families. Since the beginning of the present 
century there has Iwen a partial revival of prosper- 
ity. But it has I wen visited at different times dim 
ing the last thirty years by Biblical schobira, such 
as Professor Robinson (Hit*L lies. ii. 46-1-471), 
Canon Stanley (NiVri ami Palestine, p. 270), and 
M. Ernest Kenan* {letter in the Mfuitetir, July 


eautloo oo this point, pp. It Is still rer> de- 

sirable that the peninsula and (be adjoining coast sbouid 
be minutely exam iued by so experienced practleai gs» 
olufi«l. T here to be no doubt that the dty has 

•u Acred from earthquakes. 8n Porter, /. t. ; anJ 
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lit 1861), who all concur hi the ncsoont of ita gen- 
eral aspect of desolation. Mr. Porter, who resided 
■trend years at Damascus, and bad means of ob- 
taining correct information, states iu 18.'>8 that 
** the modem town, or rather village, contains from 
6,000 to 4,000 inhabitants, about one half being 
Meftfiwileb, and the other Christians*’ (Httmdbouk 
for Traveller* im Syria and Pnlt»iine % p. 391). 
Its great inferiority to Helmut for receiving vessels 
suited to tha requirements of modem navigation 
'will always prevent Tire from becoming again the 
mast important commercial city on the Syrian coast 
It is reserved to the future to determine whether 
with a good government, and with peace in tbs 
Lebanon, it may not increase in population, and 
become again comparatively wealthy. 

In conclusion, it is proper to consider two ques- 
tions of mueh interest to the Biblical student, which 
have been already noticed iu this article, but which 
eould not then be conveniently di s c u eeed folly. (1 ) 
The date and authorship of the prophecy against 
Tyre in Isaiah, chap, xitii. ; and (2), Lite question 
of whether Nebuchadnezzar, after his long siege 
of Tyre, may be supposed to have actually taken 
it 

On the first point it is to be ol w erre d , that, as 
there were two siegve of Tyre contemporaneous 
with events mentioned in the Old Testament, 
namely, that by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, in 
the reign of Hezekiah, and the siege by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of the Chaldees, after the capture of 
Jerusalem in 588 a. c., and as Isaiah eras living 
during the former siege, but must have been dead 
considerably more than a hundred years at the time 
of the latter siege, it is probable, without denying 
predictive prophecy, that the prophecy relates to 
the first siege, if it was written by Isaiah. As the 
prophecy is in the collection of writings entitled 
M Isaiah,” there would formerly not have been any 
doubt that it was written by that prophet. But it 
has been maintained by eminent Btl>lical entice 
that many of the writings under the title of his 
name were written at the time of the Babylonian 
Captivity. l*his seems U> be the leset open to dis- 
pute in reference to the prophecies commencing 
with •* Comfort ye, comfort ye my people," in the 
1st verse of the 40th chapter, concerning which the 
folios iug (acts seem to the writer of the pree sn t 
article to be well established.* (1.) These propha- 
des are different in style from the undis|Mited writ- 
ings of Isaiah. (2.) l bey do not prrdu-t that the 
Jews will be carried away into capthily at Babyloo, 
but they pregnftpuo* that the Jews are already in 
captivity there at the time when the prophecies are 
uttered; that Jerusalem is desolate, and tluU the 
Temple is burnt (Is. Ixiv. 10, 11, iiiv. 26, 28, xlv. 
13. xltu. 5. 6. hi. 2, 9, li. 3, 11. 17-24 1 . (3. ) The 

name of Cyrua, who oonqorrrd Babylon probably 
St least a hundred and hit) } ears after the death of 


Isaiah It mentioned in them twice (tftv. M, xh 
1): and (4), there is no external cwetifsrwi et. 
deuce between the time of Isaiah and ths (mbs «f 
Cj rue to prove that these prop hec i es wars thm m 
existence. But. although in this way the rwiiss 
of a later date is peculiarly cogent b fwfrvenee is 
the 40th and following cliapterm, there is ahn rsaasn- 
able evidence of the later date of several ether «h^ 
ter*, such, for example, ae the 13th and 14th tm 
which oberrre particularly the first four verses d 
the 14th chapter) and chapters xxjv.-xrrii. I few* 
there is no * priori difficulty in admitting ths# ths 
23d chapter, respecting Tire, may hhemiar hs*s 
l«n written at the time of the Chalrf— a insmSss 
Vet this is not to be assumed without smehst 
in the nature of probable proof, and the real ps «wt 
is whether any soch proof can be srldnesd an teas 
subject. Now although Hitxig (Urr Ay f r 
Jeoaj * », Heidelberg, 18 bl, p. 272) nnfeitslu ts 
show that there is a difference of language het — a 
i Isaiah's genuine prophecies and ths 2*d cfaa t*m. 
and although Kwald (Ihe PnpArtrm aes AOr% 
Hundeo, vol. L p. 238 ), who r e fer s it to the mgr d 
Tyre by Shalmaneser, believes the 2Jd chapter. m 
the grounds of style and language, to ba»* hsm 
written by a younger contemporary sad -4sr d 
Isaiah, not by Isaiah himself, it is pr»>a k ths 
the majority of scholars will be mamly uifincnsat 
in their opinions as to the dale of that rfeps b 
their view of ths meaning of ths 13th vans. Is 
tbs A. V. the beginning of the versa is tnadaw 
thus : “ Behold the land of the Cbsldsssi, taw 
people was not till the Assyrian founded it for ifes 
that dwell in the wilderness ” — and this has fees 
supposed by some able commentators, soch as IU- 
senniuller and Hitxig (mi Uk. ), to ioiply that thv 
enemies with which the Tyrians were thrsaAmstf 
were the C ha l de e s under Scbuchadorcar. and am 
the Assyrians under Slialmanrser. If tha to the 
meaning, very few critics would now Honks thm Iks 
prophecy was oompeard In the time of >'s* srfrad 
nezzar; and there is certainly something nssrls 
Ue in a supposed mantiuo of the t lilfru by ear* 
an early writer as Isaiah, inasmuch as. with ih 
possible exceptions in the mention of Abr^mm ami 
Abraham's family as having belonged to - I t d 
ths Chaldees ” (lien. xi. 28, 31, n. 7 „ ths am 
tkm of tbs Chaldees by Isaiah would hr the saris* 
in the Bible. The only other p swag e rs^snv t 
which a doubt might be raised a m the born a 
Jolt (i. 17) — a work, however, whirh sons Is ta» 
author of this article to hate been prubaUy a r ena 
later than Isaiah * But the 13th ssos ef me 
chapter attributed to Isaiah by no mesas mam 
ril\ implies that the Chaldem under NdedAa 
car sere attacking Tyre, or tm about Is uud 
I it. Accepting the ordinary verwon, it usukf *» 
i amply sufficient that l b a lders slumhf br hr ia j fe s a 
, mercenaries in the Assyrian army, lha a ms s» 


com pars Seoeca, Sat Quasi, vb 1-1), Strabo, xv. p. la ths prssso t work maintains the ssfo sf 
757, sod Justin, xl 2, 1. — Kt» 1 

a Doubts as to ths sothorshlp of thsas chapters * In tbs total abseoes of sxlsnssl ssuUm 
vm first »ugjp«’r.j by Dude r tan in 1781, In a rsvlsw in hvnc nf an sartor dais can hs addmd is 
sf Knpps's tmtolsriou of !/)■ th I finish Sloes 1781 on* rlrrumstaors long stnrs ooctml au»** i 
their later date has been aerrpfr.1 by Kichborn, Rosso- others by Gesso t os ( buciift/i Orr /Isi . ^ fo*sm* 

■Ullsr. Ds Wstte, Gesen I u •, H trier. Kwald. U)Ul|C. . ^ ^ , l. rHa «ams 

Rnobst, Hsrvfeld. Bferk. Geiger. and Davtdsou, and * " ^ “ 


ota othsr Hebrew scholars. Tbs evidence t *• [ U 


Ms hso nowhere stated mors cMrly than by Ge~ . »**« i U ’ M " %tU * * 

» In his (part ii pp. 18-36, Lsipdf, 1821 ). * ’* SB *"' 16 ; ***vtU 

tbs other hand, ths wrtmr of ths artkis Uaun I BO ** ^ ••dgsls* an aartSsr dais m me Hd : 

|Jss, H p \¥*J - K» ) 
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te rpre Ut ion ef Green fan < Ommmlar Aber dm in canting up earthworks, the seige «u minnow 
wtsu, ad loc.), who goaa still farther. Founding his fui. This is confirmed by the following m ass ( W, 
reasoning on the frequent mention by Xenophon of 20), in which it is stated that the buid of Egypt 
Chaldees, as a bold, warlike, and predatory tribe in will be given to Nebuchadneasar as a compensation, 
the neighborhood of Armenia, and collecting scat- or wages, to him and his army for their having 
fared notices round this fundamental fact, be ooo- served against Tyre. Movers, indeed, asserts that 
jeetures that bands of them, having served either as the only meaning of the expression that Nebuchad- 
merrwnsrins or aa volunteers in the Assyrian army, nezxar and his army had no wages for their service 
had received lands for their permanent settlement against Tyre is. that they did not plunder the city, 
uo the banks of the Euphrates not long before the But to a virtuous commander the best reward of 
invasion of Shalmaneser (see Xenophon, Cyrtyxw/. besieging a city is to capture it; and it is a strange 
iii. 2, || 7, 12; Anab iv 3, | 4, v. 5, $ 9, vii. 8, sentiment to attribute to the Supreme Being, or to 
| 14). So great is our ignorance of the Chaldees a prophet, that a general and his army received no 
previous to their meution in the Bible, that this wages for capturing a city , because they did net 
conjecture of Gesenius cannot be disproved. There plunder it. (2 ) Josephus, who had access to hie» 
is not indeed sufficient positive evidence for it to torical writings on this subject which have not 
Justify its adoptiou by an historian of the Chaldees; reached our times, although he quotes Pbctoidea 
bat the possibility of its being true should make us writers who show that Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
hesitate to assume that the 13th verse is iucompat- Tyre (AnL x. 11, | 1 ; c. Apitm. 23), neither states 
ibie with the date ordinarily assigned to the proph- on his own authority, nor quotes any one else as 
eey in which it occurs. But, independently of stating that Xebucliad nezxar took it. (3.) The 
these considerations, the beginning of the 13th capture of Tyre on this occasion is not mentioned 
verse is capable of a totally different translation by any Greek or Homan author whose writings am 
Asn that in the A. V. It may be translated thus: now in existence. (4.) In the time of Jerome it 
** Behold tlie land of the Chaldees, the people is no was distinctly stated by some of his contemporaries 
non, Assyria has given it [the land] to the dwell- that they had read, amongst other histories on this 
we in the wilderness.” This is partly in accord- point, histories of Greeks and Phoenicians, and re- 
s mb with Kwald's translation, not following him pedally of Nicolaus Damoacenus, in which nothing 
in the substitution of “ Canaan ites ” (which he was said of the siege of Tyre by the Clialdeet; a and 
deems the correct reading) fur u Chaldees” — end Jerome, in noticing this fact, does not quote any 
then the passage might refer to an unsuccessful re- authority of any kind for a counter-statement, hut 
hellion of the Chaldees again it Assyria, and to a contents himself with a general allegation that many 
consequent desolation of the land of the Chaldees facts are related In the Scriptures which are not 
by their victorious rulers. One point may be men- found in Greek works, and that “ we ought not to 
tsonod in favor of this view, that the Tyrians are acquiesce in the authority of those whose perfidy 
not warned to look at the Chaldees in the way that and falsehood we detest ” (see Comment . ad Ase- 
Usbshkik threatens his contemporaries with the cA/efrre, xxvi. 7). On this view of the questioo 
hostility of that “ terrible and dreadful nation,” there would seem to be small reason for believiigg 
bat the Tyrians art wanted to look at the l>md of that the city was actually captured, were it not far 
the Chaldee*. Here, again, we know so little of another passage of Jerome iu his Commentaries on 
the history of the Chaldees, that this interpretation, the psssege of Ezekiel already quoted (xxix. 18), in 
bkeertae, cannot be disproved. And, on the whole, which be explains that the meaning of Nebuchad- 
m the burden of proof rests with any one who de- nezzar’s having received no wages for his warfius* 

Dies Isaiah to have been the author of the 23d chap- against Tyre is, not that be failed to take the city, 
tar. as the 13th verse is a very olocure passage, and hut that the Tyrians had previously removed every- 
se it cannot be pro veil incompatible with Isaiah's thing precious from it in ships, so that when Nsb- 
•uthorship, it is permissible to acquiesce in the Jew- uchadnezzar entered the city be found nothing 
foh trail ition on the subject there. This interpretation has been admitted by 

*dly. IT*? question of whether Tyre was actually one of the most distinguished critics of our own day 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar after his thirteen years* (Kwald, Die Prupheien dee Alien Bunded ad loc.), 
siege, has been keenly discussed. Gesenius, Winer, who, deeming it probable that Jerome had obtained 
and llitzig decide it in the negative, while Hang- the information from some historian whose name is 
nls i g has argued most fully on Lite other tide, not given, accepts as historical this account of ths 
Without attempting to exbau«i the subject, and termination of the siege. This account, therefore, 
assuming. In accordance with Movers, that Ty re, as as far as inquirers of the present day are concerned, 
well as the rest of Pbmnicia, submitted at last to mu solely on the authority of Jerome; and it thus 
Nebuchadnezzar, the following points may be ob- Incomes important to ascertain the principles and 
served respe cting the supposed capture: (1.) The method which Jerome adopted in writing his Coo- 
sitrtenro of Ezekiel, a contemporary, seems to be memories It is peculiarly fortunate that Jerome 
igsing it. He says (xxix. 18) that ** Nebuchad- hiruseif has left on record some valuable informa- 
asreor king of Babylon caused his army to serve a tion on this point in a letter to Augustine, for the % 

great an ie s gainst Tyre; ” that “every bead was understanding of which the following brief preUm- 
nah bald, and every slioulder was peeled, yet bad iuary explanation will be sutficient: In Jerome*s 
ho no wages, nor his army for Tyrua, for the service < ommentaries on tlie second chapter of the Kpbtls 
that be served against it; ” and the obvious infer- to the Galatians, when adverting to the passage 
m is that, however great the exertions of the | (w. 11-14) in which St Paul states that be had 
a rm y may have been In digging intrenchioents or withstood Peter to the Caoe, “ because be was to be 

Beegrtsabsrg (De Rebut Tynormm. p. 73) says replies, thst ♦he historians could only here omitted te 
this glsees of Me Cboafc and Pbmnleiaa bUto- owntfoo lbs siege, beosms the sfcf* bed eot been M 
proves tee ssosb, ae there Is ae doubt that the lowed by ths rapture of ths «Ky (Dvr fopte Asps 
wm iuigd Sy lfoboshado— ar. To this tUtsIf p. 278). 
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blamed ” for requiring Christian* to comply with 
the observances of the Jewish ritual law, Jerome 
denies that there was any real difference of opinion 
between the two Apostles, asserts that they had 
merely made a preconcerted arrangement of "/par- 
ent difference, in order that those who approved of 
eircu incision might plead the example of Peter, and 
that those who were unwilling to be circumcised 
might extol the religious liberty of lbul. Jerome 
then goes on to say that “ the fact of simulation 
being useful, and occasionally permissible, is taught 
by the example of Jehu king of Israel, who never 
would have been able to put Use priests of Baal to 
death unless be had feigned willingness to worship 
an idol, saying, • Ahab served Baal a little, but 
Jehu aliall serve him much.* ” On this Augustine 
strongly remonstrated with Jerome in two letters 
which are marked 66 and 67 in Jerome's Corre- 
spondence. To these Jerome returned an answer 
in a letter marked 112, in which he repudiates the 
idea that be is to be held responsible for all that is 
contained in hit Commentaries, and then frankly 
confesses bow be composed them. Beginning with 
Origen, he enumerates several writers whose Com- 
mentaries he had read, specifying amongst others, 
loodicenua, who bad latdy left the Church, and 
Alexander, an old heretic, lie then avows that 
Itaving read them all he sent for an amanuensis, to 
whom he dictated sometimes his own remarks, 
sometimes tlmse of others, without paying strict at- 
tention either to the order or the words, and some- 
times not even to the meaning. “ Itaque ut situ- 
plintcr fotear, legi hcc omnia, et in mente men 
(Jumna cuocervans, accito notario, vel mea, vel 
"lima dirtavi, nec ordiuis, nec verlionim, interduni 
nrc seiiMiiim metnor " (see Migne's lalition of Je- 
rome, vol. i. p. 918). Now if the bearing of the 
remarks mi terming simulation for a pious pur( *►***. 

• nd of the method which Jerome followed in the 
coui|>mitioii of lib Commentaries is seriously con 
sidervri, it amnot but throw doubt on his uncorrob- 
orated statements in any case m hen-in a religious or 
theological interest may have apjtrared to him to 
le at stake. 

Jerome waa a very learned man, perhaps the 
most learned of all the Fathers. He was also one 
uf the very few among them who made Utemtehes 
acquainted with the Hrbrew language, and in this, 
as well as in other points, lie deserves gratitude for 
the service* which be has rendered to Biblical liter- 
ature. He it, moreover, a valuable witness to facts, 
when he can be suspected of no bias concerning 
them, and esfiecially when they seem contrary to 
hia religious prepossessions. But it b evident, fnmi 
the passages in his writings above quoted, tluU he 
had not a critical mind, and that he can scarcely 
le regarded as one of those noble npints who prefer 
truth tosii|>poaed pious ends which may 1« attained 
l»y its violation. Hence, contrary to the most nat- 
ural meaning of the prophet Kxekiel s words (xxix. 
IS), it would unsafe to rely on Jerome's sole 
authority for the statement that Nebuchadnezzar 
•nd bi» army eventually captured Iy re. 

LiUmtui e. — hor infomiation on thb head, see 
I'ikk.mc iams, vol. lii. p. 2b£i. In addition to the 
works there mentioned, see Hobiuson's liUA. Ktt. 
il. 461-471 ; Stanley's Stnat nmi J*alc$tine, 264* 
963; I'orter's HattdOviJt JW >'y»vi anti J'aUttinr, 


• • We seals the point la thb mstmer became 

there b room tor the question, whether the Hebrew* 

he4 s diatfact w rit— chaneter thas ssrly is4 may 
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pp. 390-696; Hengstenberg, IH JMea Tprwnm, 
Berlin, 18,12; and Kilters Erdkmmk, uA tvi bl 
part, Jd book, pp. 320-879. lYofaasr Knl— a, 
in addition to hb instructive history of Tyre, has 
published, in the Appendix to hb third vofam*. a 
derailed list, which b useful far the kaowbdc* <W 
Tyre, of works by authors who bad tb w r ha 
travelled or resided in Palestine. See likrear sa 
excellent sccount of l yre by Geseniua in bb Jr wan, 
i. 707-719, and by Winer, s. e^ in bb mi Kcb- 
» rirL [Tyriaxs; Tysux] R T. 



• In 2 Sam. v. 11, and 1 Chr. dr. 1. we sse 
told that Hiram king of Tyre sent cedar wood, and 
carpenters, and masons to David, to hmld a 
palace; and, subsequently, that he sent amirraab 
and workmen to Solomon to build the Tnarfe 
(1 K. v. 10; 2 Chr. ii. 14, 16). A striking «*•- 
fimistion of thb amity between Hiram and the 
Hebrew kings has lately been brought to hgtft* 
Certain writings or i.mrks have been found cm tse 
lot tom rows of the wall at the southern! tick W 
the Haram area, near where the anoevt letter 
must have stood, at the depth of a)««ut 9*' bt 
where the foundations lie on the limerork itaHl 
Mr. F~ Deutsch, of the British Museum, who has 
examined these stones on the ground, driad** I 
that these signs were cut or painted oa the toms 
w hen they were bid in their present (daces ; 2 theft 
they do not represent any inscription ; sod that 
that they are certainly ITwnician. 'nisi they asa 
Pbcruirian marks b beyond qurat wwi, lecwnar they 
agree with those found on primitive mtei r s etim 
in the hartior of Sidoo. It b crrUinly rem a r k s h b 
that Phcenician letters or etchings shook! be faaad 
on these stones st Jerusalem, thus soddev.lv lewact* 
to light; and the lest ex plana! ioo of the fart • 
that they were placed there by the Tyrr,.u arafe- 
tecta whom Hiram sent to Jerusalem to aaebl a 
the erection of the Temple.* The prvcfae value d 
the characters b not yet determined, »-ut ao t 
tliey were designed to guide the workmen in pU « 
the stones in their proper position, or » o.:!-* 
and shaping them ao as to have them property ad- 
justed to each other (See Quart. *4 /*sa 

/ rjUor. A’i md. No. ii. 1869). 

The N. T. references to Tyre are few, led bar 
eating. The Saviour performed some of hm asa- 
cles in the vicinity (Matt. tv. 21: Mark ru. 24 . 
llie Saviour’s apostrophe to Chormaa a ad fWtfe 
saida r e p re s en ts the inhabitants of tbe otww as 
more wicked than those of l yre and S*W4». •• sr- 
count of the misuse of opportunities shirk Ike 
Utter did not enj«»y (Matt ii •>; l-»U t- lJ- 
Ihe dbripba who want to i'benin aAet tie ban 
of Stephen undoubtedly made kaowa the ‘-upm 
User* (Acta xi. 19). IkiL oa bb baft ymraey ts 
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ktmkm, went on shore at T^rre and sought out 
(Mperrey) the disciples in that city. The proph- 
•ti then attempted, in vain, to dissuade him ftiwn 
phf op to Jerusalem. 'Hie teaching scene of 
the farewell on the beach (Acts xxi. 6) forms a 
—on hie passage in Paul’s history, take de- 
icribse the oc cur re n ce with autoptic precision. His 
Mid afyoAdt (a smooth shore, — cf. Acts xxvii. 
®, as distingiikbed from one rocky, precipitous, — 
mi vhieh they kneeled down), is the proper one for 
(be level, asndy beach on both the northern and 
mrtbirn rides of Tyre. Panl's company reem- 
tarted at this point, and sailed thence to Ptolemais 
ebat they finished the voyage (Acts xxi. 7). H. 

9 TYETAN8 (Tvpun: Tgrii), inhabitants of 
Tjm, Eedoi. >lrL 18. Th* Heb. ''13, 

LXX. Timet, T 6ptoi f variously.rendered “ of Tyre,** 
•* sun of Tyre,” and •» they of Tyre " or “ Tyrus," 
ihsoeeur 1 K. vii. 14; 1 Chr. xxii. 4; 2 Chr. U. 
U; Esr. lit 7; Neb. xiil. lfi; 1 Eodr. v. 55; 2 
Usee. iv. 49. [Tyke.] A. 

9 TYROPCBON, THE (4 rAu Tvpowomr 
= (Ac YtiUty of the Cheesemongers). 'I*bis 
rslley was an important feature in the ancient to- 
pography of Jerusalem, running from the plateau 
sa the north to the fountain of Siloam, dividing 
lbs southern part of the city into two high and 
deep ridges, making it a double promontory. Al- 
lbough immense quantities of rubbish had accumu- 
hted in it, almost filling its upper part. Professor 
Robineuo was able to point oat its general course. 
His theory, demanded by the specifications of Jose- 
phus, that it curved around the northern brow of 
tbe southwest hill, was warmly disputed by some 
vritcra; but subsequent investigations have estah- 
jsbed its correctness. It has long been known 
that the most interesting part of Jerusalem was 
subterranean, and some of Capt. Warren's most 
nlusble recent explorations have been in this valley 
He has sunk shafts in it to depths of between 50 
sod 80 feet, going down to its rocky bed, in which 
be found drains and reservoirs cut, and tracing tlie 
foundations of the west Hanun wall for several 
bandied feet. Opposite Robinson's Arch, on the 
*bcr side of the valley, he found tbe other pier of 
Us massive bridge which once spanned it, leading 1 
fosm tbe Temple to tbe upper city ; and sixty feet 
below the present surface be found some of the 
mins of tbe bridge itself. Further north he dis- 
wsri tbe ruins of another similar bridge, built 
hler, as he thinks, and, also, an ancient gateway 
in the western llanuu wall — all now covered with 
*• tbs debris of thousands of years." S. W. 

TTKUS [“IIS, 13 : Tvpor, exc. Ea. xxvb, j 
«riL, Sip, 2 Msec. iv. 49, Tvpioi: Tynss, TyrH). 
This farm is employed in the A. V. of the books 
ef Jeremiah, ReekieL, Hoeea (Joel has “Tyre"), 
Amos, Zechariah, 2 Fsdras, Judith, and the Macoa- 
bsw,as fallows: Jer. xxv. 22, xxrii. 8, xlvii. 4; 
Rl xxvL 2, 8, 4, 7. 15, xxvU. 2, 8, 8, 82, xxviii. 2, 
12, xxix. 18; Hoe. ix. 13: Am. i. 9, 10; Zeeh. ix. 
% I; 2 Ksdr. i. 11; Jnd. it 28; 1 Msec. v. 15; 2 
Mmc. iv. 16, 82, 44, 49. 

* TYUUS, THE LADDER OF (^ uXlpul 
Tdpse; Joseph. uklpa^ Tool**: termms 7yr*)7l 
Usee, xt 59, is described by Josephus (B. J . it 
10, § 2) ss a high mountain on the ooast of Pales- 

• * Steals? saggmte (S. f P. p. 860, uots) that 
kfi this piuaMetovy and the Ris s-Abynd. or Whits 


tine, 100 stadia north of Ptolemais (Accho, Aon. 
Akka). It is the modem BAs tn-N&kirah, a 
bluff promontory, about half-way between Ptole- 
mais and Tyre, forming the northern limit of the 
Plain of Acre, aa Carmel is the southern, bat, ss 
Dean Stanley remarks (S. $ P. p. 264, 3d ed.), it 
“ differs from Carmel in that it leaves no beach be- 
tween itself and tbe sea, and thus, by cutting off all 
communication round its base, acts aa the natural 
barrier between the bay of Acre and tbe maritime 
plain to tbe north — in other words, between Pal- 
estine and Phoenicia." a See also Ritter, Erdk. 
xvi. 809, 813,815; Rob. Phgs. Geog . p. 21; Neo- 
baner, Giog. du Talmud, p. 89. A. 

• TZADDI, one of the Hebrew letters. 

[WRtTWO.] H. 

I U. 

U'CAL (bjH, and In some copies bf H [sea 
below] ). Aooording to the received text of Prov. 
xxx. 1, Ithiel end Ucal most be regarded aa proper 
names, and if so, they must be the names of disci- 
ple. or sons of Agur the sou of Jakeh, an unknown 
•age among tbe Hebrews. But there is great ob- 
scurity about the passage. Tbe LXX. translate 
rois wurrsvown 0«p teal wavopai- the Vulgate, 
cum quo est Dens, et qui Deo secum morante com- 
fvriatus. The Arabic follows the LXX. to some 
extent; the Tsrgum reproduces Ithiel and Ucal aa 
proper names, and the Syriac is corrupt, Ucal be- 
ing omitted altogether, tather represents tbe 
names ss Leithiel and Uchnl De Wette regards 
them ss proper names, ss do most translators and 
commentators. Junius explains both ss referring 

to Christ. The LXX. probably read 
bjHl bN. The Veneto-Greek has koI <rvrf)(ro- 
fuu = Coeceius must have pointed the 

word* thiu, by 'H'Hb, « I have labored 

for God and have obtained,'* and this, with regard 
to the first two words must have been tbe reading 
of J. D. Michaelis, who renders, “ 1 have wearied 
myself for God, and have given up tbe investiga- 
tion," applying the words to a man who had be- 
wildered himself with philosophical speculations 
about the l>eity, and bad been compelled to give 
up tbe search. Bertheau also (Die Spricke SaL 
Hint xvii. ) sees in the words, “ I have wearied my- 
self for God, 1 have wearied myself for God, and 

have feinted '* (bjNI), an appropriate commence- 
ment to the series of proverbs which follow. Hit* 
zig's view is substantially tbe same, except that ha 

points the last word bp£*1 and renders, “ and I 
became dull;" appl)ing it to the dimneas which 
the investigation produced upon the eye of the 
mind (Die Spr . Sol p. 316). Bunsen ( Bibehcerk, 
i. p. dxxx.) follows Bcrtheau's punctuation, bat 

regmb b« 'm* on its first occurrence as a 
symbolical name of the speaker. ** Tbe saying el 
the man * I-hsve- wearied -myself-for-God ; ’ I have 
wearied myself for God, snd have fainted away." 
There is, however, one fatal objection to this view, 
if there were no others, and that is, that tbe verb 

rwb, “ to be wearied," nowhere takes after it tlie 

Gaps, ars ooasprlaal tuxltr tbs name of n Seals Tvife 
nun." A. 
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aceumtive of the otyeet of weariness. On this 
oounl alone, therefore, we muil reject all the abort 
explanations. If Bertbcau's pointing be adopted, 
the onlj legitimate translation of the words is that 
given b y l>r. Davidson ( fntrod. ii. 338 ), “I am 
wear/, U God, 1 am weary, 0 God, and am Income 
weak.” Ewmid consider* both Ithiei and Ucal as 
symbolical names, employed by the poet to desig- 
nate two classes of thinker* to whom be addresses 
himself, or rather be combines loth names in one, 
u God-with me-and-l-am strong," and bestows it 
upon an imaginary character, whom be introduces 
to take part in the dialogue. The name 4 God-wi th- 
ine,' says Keil (Havenrick, /.ini, iii. 412), M de- 
notes such as gloried in a more intimate common ion 
with God, and a higher insight and wisdom ob- 
tained thereby," while “ I-am-strong " indicates 
“the so-called strong spirits who boast of tbeir 
wisdom and might, and deny the holy God, so 
that both names most prolobly re p resent a class of 
freethinkers, who thought themselves superior to 
the revealed law, and in practical atheism indulged 
the lusts of the flesh." It is to be wished that in 
this ease, as in many others, commentators had 
otiserved the p rece p t of the Talmud, 44 Teach thy 
longue to say, * I do not know.' " W. A. W. 

U / KL(Sw[«Bo/Corf,G«t]: OHx, [VU. 
ffltnjA, and so FA., joined with preceding word:] 
Utl). One of the family of Bani, who during the 
Captivity had married a foreign wife (Ear. x. 34). 
Called Jukl in 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 

U'KNAZ [prob. cknoe, hunting ] : K «Wf: 
Cent*), In the margin of 1 Chr. iv. 15 the words 
44 even Kenaa " in the text are rendered “ Ukoaz," 
as s proper name. Apparently some name has 
bom omitted before Kenaa, for tbs danss begins 
** and the sons of Elah," and then only Kkxaz is 
given. Both the I JC X. and Vulg. omit the con- 
junction. In the l’eshi to- Syriac, which is evidently 
corrupt, Kenaa is the third son of Caleb the son of 
Jepbunneh. [He may have been at least a de- 
scendant of Caleb's, according to 1 Chr. iv. 15.] 

•U'LAI [2 syl ] 0^!** [Pchlvi, pur* water, 
KunU]: [Tbeodot] Ov&aA, [I JCX. OvAat :] Ulai) 
is mentioned by Daniel (%isi. 2, lb) as a river near 
to Susa, where lie saw bis vision of the rani and 
the be -goat. It has been generally identified with 
the Ruhr us of the Greek and Roman geographers 1 
(Mare. HeracL p. 18; Art. Exp. At vii. 7; Strab. 
xv. 3, § 22; Piol. vi. 3; l'liny, H. S. ri 31), a 
large stream in the immediate neighborhood of 
that city. This identification may be safely allowed, 
resting as it dues on the double ground of close 
verbal resend Uncr in the two names, and complete 
agreement as to the situation. 

Can we, then, identify the Kubrus with any 
existing stream? Not without opening a contro- 
versy. since there is no point more disputed among ' 
comparative geographers. The Kubrus has been 
by many identified with the < tuxupe*, which is 
undoubtedly the modem Krrth>k, an affluent of 
the Tigris, flowing into it s little below Kumak. 
By others it has i**en regarded as the A'wraa, a 
Iwge nver, eonaideraidy furtlier to the eastward, 
which enters the AAor Hamttkir near Mohnmme- 
ml. Some have even suggested that it may hate 
been the Skapur or Sko'ur, s small stream which 
rises a few miles N. W. of Susa, and flow* by the 
rains into the Lksful stream, an affluent of the 
Kmran. 


The general grounds on which the Ralaw has 
been identified with the Choaspas, sod so a*tl* u* 
Kerkkak (Salmasius, Ru eo n mutter, Wahl. Kit* 
etc. ) are, the mention of each separate!) by armi 
writers as “the river of Susa,’ and tame mpe- 
daily) the statements made by boom ( Strabo, IV* i 
that the water of the Kubrus, by others i liesmi , 
A then., PluL, Q. Curtins) that that of tha f tm- 
aspes was the only water tasted by tha Pram 
kings. Against the identification it mofa W 
ticed that Strabo, Pliny, Soltntaa, and Polvri tm 
(ap. Strab. xv. 3, § 4) regard the rivers as 4wuo< t. 
and that the lower course of tha Fidan , m a*, 
scribed by Arrian (A^p. AL vii 7) sod lluv tl 
S. vi. 26), is such as cannot possibly La nmnnot 
with that of the Kerkknk river. 

The grounds for regarding the Eninas m the 
Kurort are decidedly stronger than than far at*, 
tifying it with the KerUtak or Choaspas. N« am 
can compare the voyage of Nearehns an Amaai 
Indica with Arrian's own aeconut of Abnatr • 
dement of the Kubrus (vii. 7 ) without oamag that 
the Eubrtxs of the one narrative as the Pa*urs 
of the other; and that the PmitigrM is tl* AV 
is almost uninnally admitted, liabai, at aai * 
•aid that all accounts of the lower Fnhos — Ums 
of Arrian, Pliny, Polyclitus, and Ptolemy — a hs- 
tify it, beyond the poosibility of mfataka, with tb 
lower Kuran, and that so far there ought to La as 
controversy. The difficulty is with respect Is flb 
upper Kubrus. The Kukrus, according to tto*. 
surrounded the citadel of Sum <vi 27). a harms 
even the l>izful branch of the Aaron daos a* 
com# within six miles of tbo ruins. It hj uifa 
west, not only of the Paoitigris ( Atm), but mm 
of the Coprates (river of Oaful), accord » 
Diodorus (xix- 18, 19). So far, it might be th 
Skapur, but for two objections. The Sh-ymr a 
too small a stream to have attracted the geweval 
notice of geographers, and its water is of •* bmi s 
character that it can never have been rhiwew far tbe 


royal table (Getyrnph. Joans. U, 70). Thar* ■ 
also an important notice in Pbny entirely fa ram 
pa tilde with tbe notion that the short stream of the 
Sh 'pur, which rises in tbe plain aboet five nfaa 
to the N. N. W. of Musa, can be tbe true Kabos 
Pliny say* (ri. 31) the Kuhaos ruse m Jfcfas, mi 
flowed through Mrsotwtene. Now this Is nsegt 
true of tbe upper Kerkkak , which rfam near #«a 
adorn (Kcbatana), and flows down the lone 4 
Maktabadan (Mesobatcne). 

The result is that tbe various notices of most 


writers appear to identify the uj^rr Ksb— was 
the upper Kerkhnk, sod tbe lower Fab m q-w 
unmistakably ) with the lower Am ms (be ua 
apparent ooufutioti and eontradirtm admit fa si 
plan aiioo and recoin* drtiimt ! 

A recent surrey of the gn>und has swggsmfa s 
satisfactory explanation. It appears that the AV 
khnh once bifurcated at Pot Pul, ti«at 9* mas 
N. W. of Susa, sriMliiig out a Iranch at. pmmi 
east of tbe ruins, alwurbing intuit tha .v* ^ w4 
flowing on servos tlie pUm in s S .s K 
till it fell into tbe Kurttn *t .(ian l^jriaa. i - «► 
dtwo awl Sm*i »mo, pp. 421. 423). Thaa, the 
A'nlAaA and tbe lower A'm *a wees m fa 


united, and mi^ht tw viewed as tmn ig a a^t 
stream. The name Kubrus fi n arrow fa fa< 
applied most pn<prriv to the eastern lrwi**t fans* 
from Pat Pul to Akmai tbe farewm sbm P* 
Pul was sometimes oalbd tbe Kasiowa. )oi •» 
more properly the l hoaspn, abwh was fas 
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nil dom of thaw— tern branch (or pnsent touna) 
i ||» Kerkhah from Pni Pul to the Tigris. Tha 
mm Paaitigrb vu proper to the upper Kuran 
Inm its source to iU junction with the Eaton, 
after which the two names were equally applied to 
the lower river. The Dizful stream, which was 
mi very generally known, was called the Coprates. 
U b kdfeved that this view of the river names will 
nooocile and make intelligible all the notices of 
than noaCsincd in the ancient writers. 

It follows from this that the water which the 
Iteasa kings drank, both at the court, and when 
they travelled abroad, was that of ths Kerkhah, 
lahm probably from the eastern branch, or proper 
fill am, which washed the walls of Suss, sod (ae- 
wrdiag to Pliny) was used to strengthen Its de- 
hua. This water was, sod still is, believed to 
pens peenHir lightness (Strab. xv. 3, § 23; Oea- 
yrmpL Jutsm. ix. 70), and b thought to be at 
met man wholesome sod mors pleasant to the 
tarts thsa almost any other. (On the controversy 
ramming this stream the reader may consult Kin- 
mw, Prrti’tm Kmpiit , pp. 100-106 ; Sir H. Raw- 
fioaou, b Geoyrtipk. Journ. ix. 84-413; Layard, 
ui tbs same, xvi. 91-04; and Loftus, ChalcLsa and 
Aswan, pp. 424-431.) 0. R. 

UTAM (cbW [parch, nstibuk]: Oukd/H 
UUm). L A descendant of Gilead the grandson 
of Eanaseh, and father of Bedan (1 Chr. rii. 17). 

3- (AiAdp; [Vat. In ver. 40, AtAstp;] Alex. 
OsAop-) The first-born of Eshek, the brother of 
Ami, a descendant of the bouse of Saul. HU sous 
owe among the famous archers of Benjamin, and 
rith thsir sons and grandsons made up the goodly 
Unuly of 160 (l Cbr. riii. 39, 40). 

VL'hA (HW 'OArfi Aim. flA«: 

die). An Ashente, head of a family in bb tribe, 
a nighty naan of valor, but bow descended does 
ml appear (1 Chr. vii. 89). Perhaps, as Junius 
suggests, he may be a son of I thran or J ether; and 


• Thb looks at first sigh 1 Hk* a misplacement of 
lbs asms Eeehob from Its proper pod don further ou 
la ths verse, fteehob, however, b usually *Pad£. 

a Lee. xL ft-3) forbids eating the weasel, the 
Mas, the tortoise, the ferret, the chameleon, the 
baud, the mail, and the mob. The LXX. has. In 
place of the tortoise, the aponbist Aes 4 xunb, and 
u.(cad of toe mail (put before the Hoard, «ra»pa)t the 
l«Aa0*ny«. 

c In the LXX. of Lev. xi. 14, two birds only are 
■rationed, rb yvrt col rb urriror, and in the par* 
-.W peesage of Deut. xlr. 18 the same two ; but lu 
• » deb. of the latter passage only oar present text 
Iw three birds* names. It la therefore probable that 

ra. Of traee, nwn. rendered "glede” by the A. V., 

to a mere c o r rup tion of HK^, found both in Deut. 
«wd kn Lev., for which the LXX. gives yv^r, and the 
Valuta Miletus. So Moimoo. took it (Bochart, 
tt sre s . 6. 86, 368). Thus we have twenty birds 
named as nnnlran, alike in the Heb. and In the LXX. 
d Lev. sL 1S-19, and of many of those the Identiflca- 
ta Is very doabtIUl. Bochart says (p. 864), " nom- 
ins avtara lamundorum reesnset Malmon., interpre- 
ted ns eosmlns quldem eat. In the Ueb. of Deut. 
xlr. we have, allowing for the probable corruption of 
sue mbit, the same twenty, but in the LXX. only 
dashto ; " every raven after hb kind ” (ram nipaxt 
■ea vi fo«a eery), of Lev. being omitted, and the 
■cber anmaa. aMhough the same as those of Lev., yet 
haring a illfi s ent order and groaping after the first 
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we may farther ooqjactera that kb name may bo a 
corruption of An. 

UMMAH (n^y [gathering]: [Rom. *Ap- 
*49; Vat.] Apx«/9; a [Abx.] Appai Amma)> 
One of the cities of the allotment of Asher (Josh, 
xix. 30 only). It occurs in company with Aphsk 
and Rehob; but as neither of these have been iden- 
tified, no clew to the situation of Ummab b gained 
thereby. Dr. Thomson (BibL Sacra, 1866, p> 
822, quoted by Van de Velde) wee shown a pbee 
called * Alma in the highlands on the coast, about 
five miles N. N. E. of Has cn-Nakhvra, which b 
not dissimilar in name, and which be conjectures 
may be identical with Ummah. But it b quite 
uncertain. 'Abna b described in Land and Book, 
chap, xx. G. 

• UNCIRCUMCISION. [Concision ; 
Circumcision.] 

UNCLEAN MEATS. These were things 
strangled, or dead of themselves, or through beasts 
or birtb of prey; whatever beast did not both part 
the hoof and chew the cud; and certain other 
smaller animab rated as “ creeping things *' * 

ctrtftta classes of birds e mentioned la 
I^v. xi. and Deut. xiv. twenty or twenty-one in 
all; whatever in the waters had not both fins and 
scales; whatever winged insect had not besides foot 
legs the two hind-legs far leaping ; d besides things 
offered in sacrifice to idols; and all blood or what- 
ever contained it (save perhaps the blood of fish, as 
would appear from that only of beast and bird being 
forbidden. Lev. vii. 96), and therefore flesh cut 
from the five animal; as also all fist, at any rate 
that disposed in (names among the intestines, and 
probably wherever discernible and separable among 
the flesh (Lev. Hi. 14-17, vii. 23). The eating of 
blood was prohibited even to u the stranger that 
•ojoumeth among yon ” (Lev. xvii. 10, 12, 13, 14), 
an extension which we do not trace in other dietary 
precepts; e. g. the thing which died of itself was 


eight- Thus Lsv. xl. 17, consists of the three, mai 
rvicTuco/Muca, sal aarapdxnir, sat Ifitv ; whereas Deuf. 
xiv. 16, whbh should correspond, contains *«i 
ipmSibv , sol n*tro*, sol Ifitm. Also the f*©4» ft hoopoe. ' 
and tha »op4*p to, " coot,'* figure in both the LXX 
lists. 

d In Lev. xl. 21 the Ksri baa against 

the of tha OttAib. It Is beet to adopt the 

former and vbw the bet part of the verm os const! 
tuting a clam that may be eaten from among a larger 
doabtfal dose of " flying creeping-things,” the differ- 
entia consisting In their having four feet, and a pair 
of hind-legs to spring with. The A. T. I* here ob- 
scure. “ All fowls that creep,'* and " every flying 
creeping thing,*' staodtng in Lev xL 90, 21 for pre- 
cisely the some Ueb. phrase, rendered by the LXX. 
tA ipwerA rwr rmtimr ; and * lege above their feet 
to leap,** not showing that the distinct larger spring- 
ing legs of the locust or euada are meant ; where the 

Hob. and LXX. im st ep or seem to express 

the upward projection of these legs above ths crea- 
ture's hack. Bo Bochart takes It (p. 463). who also 

prefcn V? In ths raiding above given ; M lla euim 
Hebrvl omnes ; ” sou so, he adds, the Samar. Pent 
He states that locusts are salted for food In Egypt 
(W. 7, 491, 492 ; ooeap. Hoaeelquiet, 281-288). Tha 
edible elaas b eoumareSed In fear aperies. No precept 
b found In Deut relating to these. 
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Co be given 44 unto the stranger that It In thy 
gates " (Oeut. six. 21 ). A s regards blood, the pro- 
hibition indeed dates from the declaration to Noah 
against •* flesh with the life thereof which is the 
blood thereof,'* in Gen. ix. 4, which was perhaps 
regarded by Moses as still binding upon all Noah’t 
descendants. The grounds, however, on which the 
•imilar precept of the A[>otto)ic Council, in Acts 
xr. 20, 21, ap|ienr» lowed, relate i.ot to any obliga- 
tion vesting still unbroken on the Gentile world, 
bat to the risk of promiscuous offense to the Jews 
and Jewish Christians, 44 for Moees of old tin* 
hath in every city them that preach him.** Hence 
this aUtinence is reckoned amongst 44 necessary 
things ** (t& jrdrayK*f)f and 44 things offered to 
idols," although not solely, it may be presumed, on 
the tame grounds, are placed in the same class with 
** blood and things strangled " (as r*x*o6ai fid ssAo- 
0 vts»' teal di^ar ox teal mutrrov, tv. 28, 29). Be- 
sides these, we find the prohibition twice recurring 
against 44 seething a kid in its mother's milk." It 
is added, as a final injunction to the code of dietary 
precepts in Deut. xiv., after the crowning declara- 
tion of ver. 21, 44 fr thou art an holy people unto 
the Lord tby God; " but in Kx. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 
28, t lie context relates to the bringing first-fruits to 
the altiir, and to the 44 Angel" who was to 44 go 
before '* the people. To this precept we shall have 
occasion further to return. 

The general distinction of clean and anclean is 
rightly observed by Michaelis (Smith's Translation, 
Art. ccii. etc.) to have its parallel amongst all 
nations, there !«ing universally certain creatures 
regarded as clean, i. «. fit for food, and the rest as 
the opposite (comp. Lev. xi. 47). With the greater 
number of nations, however, this is only a tradi- 
tional usage lowed merely perhaps either on an in- 
stinct relating to health, or on a repugnance which 
is to lie regarded as an ultimate fact in itself, and 
of which no further account is to I* grim. Thus 
Michaelis (as almvo remarks that in a certain |«rt 
of Germany rabbits are viewed as unclean, i. e. are 
advisedly excluded from diet. Our feelings as re- 
gards the frog and the snail, contrasted with those 
of continentals, supply another close parallel. Now, 
it is not unlikely that nothing more thau this is 
intended in the distinction I'd ween 44 clean" ainl 
•‘unclean " iu the directions given to Notdi. Tlie 
intention seems to have i-een that matures recog- 
nized, on whatever ground, as unfit tor human food, I 
should not 1« presetted in ** large a pn»|s>rlion as 
those wh<we nurnlwr might lie diminished by that 
consum|»tu>u. Hie dietary code of the Kgyptiana, 
slid tlie tradition* which have di-tceuded amongst 
the Ann*, unfortifietl, certainly down to the lime of 
Mohammed, and in some cases later, by any legis- 
lation whatever, so far as we know, may illustrate 
the probable sUte of the Israelites. If the Ijut 
seised upon such habits as were current among the 
people, prrha|is enlarging their arirpe ami range, the 
whole scheme of trwlilion, instinct, and usage so 
enlarged might In-come a ceremonial Iwirrier, having 
a relation at oner to the theocratic idea, to the 
general health of the |«ople, and to their separate- 
ness as a nation. 

'Ihe same |ms»mU interest taken by Jehovah in 
his subjects, which is expressed by the demand for | 
» ceremonially pure state on the part of every | 
ItadiU as in covenant with Hun, regarded also 
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this particular detail of that parity, warty, dkaL 
Thus the propliet <U. Ixvi. 17 h speaking m 11 w 
name, denounces those that 44 sanctify tlssarha 
(consecrate themselves to idolatry >, cal rag swine • 
flesh, and the abomination, and the mf.” asd 
those 44 which remain among the mm and k-ig* 
in the monuments, which eat swine's flesh. and 
broth of abominable things is in their uadi " 
(lxr. 4). It remained for a higher lawgiver to 
announce that 44 there is nothing bum witheat % 
man that entering into him can defile ham" (Mart 
vis- 15). Ihe Cat was claimed as a barstdknaf 
and the blood enjoyed the highest aamfinai nlira 
In the two combined the entile victim was hi rep- 
resentation offered, ami to transfer either to bssw 
use was to deal presumptuously with the mom bJ* 
things. But, lesides this, the I hud was < 
at 44 the life ** of the creature, and a myw 
sanctity teyond the sacrificial reistw 
attached to it. Hence we kmI. 44 slstnmr mi 
it he thst eateth any manner of 1 b**i. nrs taws 
soul shall he cut off from In* people ” * Le-». ru 27. 
comp. xvii. 10. 14). Whereas the oGmdee m «sW 
dietary respects was merely 44 unclean bj.lU coca ' 
(xi. 40, xvii. 15). 

Blood was certainly drunk in certain heethea 
ritual*, especially those which related to the anw-w- 
nixatiuu of a covenant, but also as a pledge at 
atruus worship (I**. xvi. 4; lx xxxjji 2J . s*-x 
there ia no reason U> think that blood has e*er ,*ew 
a common article of food. and any lawgiver 
prolwhly reckon on a natural aversion rfertuji 
fortifying hb prohibition in this mpeei, stress 
under some bewildering influence of sapmCiLaa. 
Whether animal qualities, gnnsir apprutea, sad 
inhuman tendencies might le suppeard by t hr He- 
brews transmitted into the partaker of Um find 
of animals, we have nothing to show: see, bowser , 
Josephus, AnL iii. 11, § 2. 

It ia noteworthy that the practical «f*rt U Us 
rule laid down is to exclude all the ( "iw rn 
among quadrupeds, and, so tar aa ae can laOrrysst 
the nomenclature, the raptm ts among lords. T1 • 
suggest* the questiuu whether they art* ruk*Vd 
aa being ikH auric to human rarraara. and t* wut 
eastern countries acting as tlie amiUei at iSe 
battle-field and the giblcU Lien same hate tew 
known ao to feed: and, further, by trie n*Swl 
runcation among whatever lira on the rruaud. w 
gr*t impurity, even it they were iot fomlli 
feeder*. Amongst fish th<ae ahtrh erre i.t 
contain urqor-tionablv tlie m«*t «bolr»«w nr# 
ties, save that they exclude tlie owlet I* 4 !** - 
however, mm fishing w»* little j,rarljcsd i i*w 
Uraehtea; and the levitiral rule* n.uil 1* ut-w 
stood aa refirruig larks mis to U*«ir npmwn •< 
U»e produce of the Nile, and torn ant* U 
enjoj'iieiit of tlie Jordan and ita ti|f*r 
I he exclusion of the camel and the bare *r -> 
allowable meats U Ires easv to account W, w * 
that tlw former never was in nmumm we, sj-* • 
generally spoken of in re fe re n ce to the sew «r 
Itarous desert I riles on the rasters tw sewt W r s 
I order land, some of wbo«u errtainri had a* » 
•upenvble rrpugnai*w tn his flesh. * ail W<wgi a • 
so impossible to substitute any other i nu w i se 
the camel aa tlie *• ship of the tirsrrt, that U mn 
him, especially where so main **lirr mst'»w fnw 
meat so much preferable, would be the s«M saw- 


* The ( 


•I, it 


may he ob wres d. Is the et s ata iw ‘ bally cloeea 
at wysisikn, for rbe foot Is par- raasaak 
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my powille in an eastern commissariat — that of 
tetroying the best, or rather tbs onlj conveyance, 
in order to obtain the most indifferent food. The 
tee* was long supposed, even bjr eminent natural- 
ists,* to ruminate, and certainly was eaten by the 
Egyptian*. The bone and ass would be generally 
qnrvd, from similar reasons to those which ex- 
-pod the camel As regards other cattle, the 
young males would lie those universally preferred 
(or food, no more of that sex reaching maturity 
than were needful for breeding, whilst the supply 
nf milk suggested the copious preservation of the 
female. The duties of draught would require 
toother rale in rearing neat- cattle. The tailoring 
steer, man's fellow in the field, bad a life somewhat 
ennobled and sanctified by that comradeship. Thus 
it seems to have liven quite unusual to slay for 
sacrifice or food, as in 1 K. xix. 21, the ox accus- 
tomed to the yoke. And perhaps in this case, as 
bring tougher, the flesh was not roasted hut boiled. 
The awe of Anuinah's oxen is not simitar, as cat- 
tle of all ages were useful in the threshing-floor 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 22). Many of these restrictions must 
t« esteemed as merely tawed on usage, or arbitrary. 
Practically the taw left among the allowed meats 
sa ample variety, and no inconvenience was likely 
to arise from a prohibition to eat camels, hones, 
sad asset. Swine, hares, etc., would proliably as 
nearly aa possible be exterminated in proportion as 
tbs taw was observed, and their economic room 
filled by other creatures. \V underbar (ttibtisch- 
Tuim. Xedicin, part ii. p. 60) refers to a notion 
that •* the animal dement might only with great 
cncumspection and discretion be taken up into the 
• fife of man, in order to avoid deltasiug that human 
fife by aaaimiLttion to a brutal level, to that thereby 
the tool might become degraded, profaned, filled 
villi animal affections, and disqualified for drawing 
nssr to God." lie thinks also that we may uotice 
% meaning in 44 the distinction between creatures 
ef a higher, nobler, and less intensely animal or- 
ganisation as clean, and those of a lower and in- 
complete organization os unclean," and that the 
insects provided with four legs and two others for 
Imping are of a higher or more complete type than 
others, and relatively nearer to man. This seems 
feadful, bat may nevertheless have been a view 
eomnt among Kabbiuical authorities. As regards 
birds, the raptores have commonly tough and in- 
fegestible flesh, and some of them are in all warm 
soon tries the natural scavengers of all sorts of 
mnrion and oflhl I bis alone begets an instinctive 
repugnance towards them, and a s s ociat e s them 
with what was beforehand a defilement. Thus to 
kill them for food would tend to multiply various 
so nets of uucleanness. 0 Porphyry (Abetin. iv. 

.Th. 1?®, 44 coney,’ 1 A. V., Lev. xi. 5; Dent, 
xfv. 7 ; p». eTv. 18; Prov. xxx. 26, la probably the 
jwtaa. 

t See a correspondence oo the question to The 
festesi if and most other London newspapers, April 
88,1868. 

c Boehart (Weroz. II. 88. 836, I. 48) mentfoos vari- 
wm symbolical meanings as conveyed by the precepts 
apriog birds : n Area rapaces prohibuit at a iapiuA 
w w tsw t, noetnrnas, nt atyicerent opera tenebraruui 
at ss proderent loci* fillo*, lacustras el ripartas, quo- 
rum virtue cat Impurisoimns, at mb omnt immunditU 
eas utmt SrrarbUmem deuiqne, qui a torrft non 
ittoOtor, at bstrenis relic tie ad ea tondersnt quae snr- 
ua sunt. Qua Interpmtarto non nostra sst sed vete- 
*a." Hr refins to Ba rushes, Epiet. x. ; Ctewos 
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7, quoted by Winer) says that the Egyptian priests 
abstained from all fish, from all quadrupeds with 
solid hoofs, or having claws, or which were not 
horned, and from all carnivorous birds. Other 
curious parallels have been found amongst more 
distant nations. 4 * 

Hut as Orientals have minds sensitive to teach- 
ing by types, there am be little doubt that such 
ceremonial distinctions not only tended to keep 
Jew and Gentile apart, but were a perpetual re- 
minder to the former that he and the tatter were 
not on one level before God. Hence, when that 
economy was changed, we find that this was the 
very symbol selected to instruct St. Peter in the 
truth that God was not s 44 respecter of persons.” 
The vessel filled with u fourfooted beasts of the 
earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, and 
fowls of the air," was expressive of the Gentile 
world, to be put now on a level with the Israelite, 
through God's 44 purifying their hearts by faith." 
A sense of this their prerogative, however dimly 
i held, may have fortified the members of the priv- 
| ileged nation in their struggle with the persecu- 
tions of the Uentilee on this very point. It was 
no mere question of which among several means 
of supporting life a man chose to adopt, when the 
persecutor dictated the alternative of swine's flesh 
or the loss of life itself, but whether he should 
surrender tbs badge and type of that privilege by 
which Israel stood as the favored nation before 
God (l Macc. i. 63, 64; 2 Macc. ri. 18, vii. 1). 
Hie some feeling led to the exaggeration of the 
Mosaic regulations, until it was 44 unlawful for a 
man that was a Jew to keep company with or come 
unto one of another nation" (Acts x. 28); and 
with such intensity were badges of distinction 
cherished, that the wine, bread, oil, cheese, or any- 
thing cooked by a heathen, 6 were declared unlaw- 
ful for a Jew to eat. Nor was this strictness, how* 
ever it might at times lie pushed to an absurdity, 
without foundation In the nature of the case. The 
Jews, as, during and after the return from Cap- 
tivity, they found the avenues of the world* opening 
around them, would find their intercourse with 
Gentiles unavoidably increased, and their only way 
to avoid on utter relaxation of their code would lie 
in somewhat overstraining the precepts of prohibi- 
tion. Nor should we omit the tendency of tltose 
who have no scruples to 44 despise" those who have, 
and to parade their liberty at the expense of these 
tatter, said give piquancy to the contrast by wanton 
tricks, designed to beguile the Jew from his strict- 
ness of observance, and make him unguardedly 
partake of what he abhorred, in order to heighten 
his confusion by derision. One or two instances 
of such amusement at the Jew's expense would 

Alex. Strom, v. ; Origen, HomU. in Levi I , Novation, 
De Cibi* Jwlrtic. cap. ill. ; 0> ril. contra Jetton, lib. lx. 

d HHner refers to Von Bohleo ( Qenesin, p. 88) as 
finding the origin of the clean and unclean animals 
In the Zendavesta, In that the tatter are the c rea ti on 
of Ahrkman, whereas man is ascribed to that of Or- 
al tad. He rejects, however, and quite rightly, tbs 
notion that Persian institutions exercised anj Influ- 
ence over Hebrew ones at the earliest period of the 
tatter, and connects it with the efforts of some 44 den 
Pentateuch recht Jung ttnd die Ideen des Ssodavenu 
recht ait su tnacheu." See Ukcikanvbss for other tw- 
•embtanem between Pe rsia n and Hebrew ritual 

• Winer also refers Is Ahoda Zara, ii 8-6, v. 2; 
Hottfnger, Lag. Hebe., pp. 117, 14L 
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drive the latter within the entrenchment* <t an 
universal repugnance and avoidance, and make him 
seek the safe tide at the coat of being counted a 
•burl and a bigot Thus wc may account for tbe 
refusal of the *• king’s meat ” by tbe religious 
captivea (Dan. i. 8), and for tbe similar conduct 
recorded of Judith (xii. 2} and Tobit (Tob. i. 11); 
and in a similar spirit Shak esp eare makes Sbylock, 
•ay, 44 I will not eat with you, driuk with you, nor 
pray with you” (.1 frre/inni *>f I'emce, Act i. Sc. 
iiLb As regards things offered to idols, aU who 
own one God meet on common ground; but the 
Jew viewed tbe precept as demanding a literal ob- 
jective obedience, and bad a boiy horror of even 
an unconscious infraction of tbe Law: hence, as 
he could never know what bad received idolatrous 
consecration, his only safety lay in total abstinence ; 
whereas St Paul admonishes the Christian to ab- 
sake that showed it and for coo- 
from a thing said to have been 
con s ecrated to a false god, Uit not to parade bis 
conscientious scruples by interrogating the bu teller 
at bis stall or the boat in his guest-chamber (1 Cor. 
a. 2b“29 ), and to give opposite injunctions wonl«l 
doubtless in his view have been “ compelling Ur- 
Gentiles to live as did the Jews” (feoftatfeu', Gal. 
U. 14). 

The prohibition to “ seethe a kid in his mother's 
mUk” lias caused considerable difference of opin- 
ion amongst commentators. Michael U (Art ccx \ 
thought it was meant merely to encourage the u a** 
of olive oil instead of tlie milk or butter of an 
animal, which we commonly use in cookery, wIrtt 
the Orieii tala use the former. This will not sat- 
isfy any mind by which tbe clew of symbolism, so 
blindly held by tbe eastern devotee, and so deeply 
interwoven in Jewish ritual, has been once duly 
••bed. Mercy to the beasts is ooe of tbe under- 
currents which permeate that l .aw. To soften the 
feelings and humanbe the character was the higher 
and more general aim. When St. Paul, comment- 
ing on a somewhat similar precept, says, “Ifoth 
God care for oxen, or saith He it altogether (dr our 
cakes? ” be does not mean to deny God’s care for 
oxen, hut to insist the rather on the more elevated 
and more human lesson. The milk was the des- 
tined support of the young creature: viewed in 
reference to it, the milk was ita 44 life,” and had a 
relative wuietity resembling that of the forbidden 
blood (coaip. Juv. xL 68, u qui plus iactis babet 
quam sanguinis,” speaking of a kid destined for 
the knife). No doulA the aUtinence from tbe 
forbidden action, in the case of a young creature 
already dead, and a dam unconscious probably of 
ita loss, or whose consciousness such an use of her 
milk could In nowise quicken, was based on a senti- 
ment merely. Hut the practical consequence, that 
milk must Ir foregone or elsealiere obtained, would 
prevent the s)m|*thy from being an empty one. 
It would not lw tik* passive emotion winch laconics 
weaker by repetition, for want of an active habit 
with which to ally itself. Am) thus its oprrstton 
would lis in indirectly quickming sympathies for 
the brute creation at all oilier times. 1 he Tal- 
mudists took an extreme view of the precept, as 
forbidding generally tbe cooking of flesh in milk 
(Miabna, (A.f/ia, will. ; Hot Unger, L*y. Htbr . pp. 
117, 141, quoted by Winer). 

It remains to mention the military aspect of the 
erne. H*me are said to bo peculiarly liable to dia- 
rwse in their own bodies. Ibis prolwMv means 
Jut they are more easily led than other creatures 
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to the foul feeding which p rod u ces it: ud 
the average beat it greet, d e eo m p osit io o ra*-* m.l 
malaria easily excited, thb tendency in the ann to 
is more mischievous than el sew h e re. A airaeif «r 
mtteL, from whence we have •* mssnled perk." as 
the old English word for a 44 leper,** and it b as- 
serted that eating swine's flesh in Syria and Egypt 
tends to produce that disorder (Hartbolmi, 2* 
Marbu B*bL viii.; W under bar, p. M k Bat tins 
is an indefiniteness a Unit these sssrvti no winch 
p r ev e n ts our dealing with them scientihrafiy. Afrw- 
zti or metel may well indeed fe p r amnt kprr," 
bat which of all the mortal symptoms fend 
under that bead it is to stand for, and whethsr at 
means tbe same, or at least a parallel 
man and in pig, are indeterminate 
[Leper.] Tbe prohibition on eating fot was mi* 
brious in a region where akin diseases are fn^mt 
and virulent, and that oo blood bad, no dsnbc. a 
similar tendency. Tbs ease of animals dying ■ 4 
themselves needs no remark : the aneve wish la 
insure avoiding disease, in case they had died m 
such a state, would dictate the rule. Yet the 
leneficial tendency is veiled under a eerwaaal 
difference, for the “stranger " dwelling by aha 
Israelite was allowed it, although the kttar «a 
forbidden. Thus is their distinctness hefoee God, 
as a nation, ever put prominently for w ar d, «us 
where more common motives appear to have the 
turn. As regards the animals alkrwcd for fast 
comparing them with those forbid d en, them sen 
l« no doubt on which side the Intone* *f skfe 
someueas lies. Nor would any dietetic rrm ft 
fail to pronounce in favor of tbs Leritaml dunam 
code as a whole, as insuring the maximum «f poto 
lie health, and yet of national distinct asm, pan- 
cured, however, by a minimum of the inn msni— 
arising from restriction. 

Bochart’s fliertaoiam ; Kurskii's /Vamps* •** 
Animolium , clc., qua in hint it Onrnt L •have* 
r j7, with his Jcunrt Rerum Xntmniitum. a/to Itoasw- 
m tiller's IJitmibucb (Ur RiU. Atn iioiMiak. eto 
iv., X Mural History, may be cumuked on sons 
of the questions connected with this su 1 jeet; stos 
more generally, Moses Maimotiidea. /V • *i* » loans 
Hein hard, IM CUns //tAmrsa AvAi.'h.u. 

I! H 

• Hie distinction between eiraa and mfen 
I an im ids was divinely mtogniard, apfamuN as to 
I ready familiar among men, before the Iknt • i w*. 

| vii. 2). Animal food, on the «>thrr t ■■ Am 
1 pern tilled to man after the 1 food dim it 1, H. t 
1 2a and vi. 21); and that prrnii*»i*»n ta 
l in the most general term* aitUnit rrltm «« is rm 
or unclean. It is plain. fherH.-rr. il a* * W hot a 
tlie distinction must I** sought rhea twee tRan m 
(be fitness or unfitness of the var>*ss si.ur.mb u to 
j used for food. Indeed some n*«jce oslisferUwy as* 
'of accounting for human custom* in regard to thss 
, use itself seems desirable than merely IrsH ts*. «r 
i sanitary instinct, or aentiinent. >och a bam toah 
for tbe original distinction. and also Aw the to 
ferencs in rev's rd to the use uimak Aw tod 
I seems to lie fumislied by the fact that — - - j sat 
a flee ths Flood Noah offered in ismlrt * sf am 
clean beast and of every clean fo«l ” i < »#«i na 
I rhere must then have almvdv noted a i 
distinction among animal# of clean • 
cording to their fitim* or undtuea to to < 
sacrifice, — a point pmtoljj detemnoud bv (A 
1 direction in the earliest ages This aauue ah 
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!< the (bodametiUl Idea in the word * used 
lo designate the clean animal. The distinction 
haring once been established for purposes of sacri- 
fice, would naturally have passed on to food, sinoe 
the eating of animal food was everywhere so closely 
connected with the previous offering of a part of 
the animal in sacrifice. When it became necessary 
or expedient to extend the cltsaes allowable for food 
beyond the very small number used for sacrifice, 
it was readily done by following the principle of 
similarity, and recognizing as suitable for food those 
ani mals possessing the same general characteristics 
as were required in victims for sacrifice 

When by the Great Sacrifice on Calvary animal 
sacrifices were done away, the basis for the distinc- 
tion in animals for food at once ceased, and man 
re cu rred again to the brood permission of Gen. ix. 
3, “ Every moving thing that liveth shall lie meat 
for you ; even as the green herb have I given you 
all things." F. G. 

UNCLEANNESS. The distinctive idea at- 
tached to ceremonial uncleanness among the He- 
brews was, that it cut a person off for the time from 
social privileges, and left his citizenship among 
<**fa people for the while in abeyance. It did not 
merely require by law a certain ritual of purifica- 
tion, in older to enhance the importance of the 
priesthood, but it placed him who had contracted 
an andeannese in a position of disadvantage, from 
which certain ritualistic arts alone could free him. 
These ritualistic acts were primarily the meant of 
recalling the people to a sense of the personality 
of God, and of the reality of the bond in which the 
t'orenant had placed them with Him. As regards 
the nature of the acts themselves, they were in part 
purely ceremonial, and in part had a sanitary ten- 
dency ; as also had the personal isolation in which 
the unclean were placed, acting to some extent as 
a quarantine, under circumstances where infection 
m possible or supposahle. It is remarkable that, 
although many acts having no connection specially 
with de tii«iug entered into the ritual, the most 
frequently enjoined method of removing ceremonial 
pollution was that same washing which produces 
physical cleanliness. Nor can we adequately com- 
prehend the purport and spirit of the lawgiver, 
unites we recognize on either side of the merely 
ceremonial acts, often apparently enjoined for the 
— of solemnity alone, the spiritual and moral 
benefits on the one side, of which they spake in 
shadow only, and the physical correctives or pre- 
van tires on the other, which they often in substance 
conveyed. Maimonidea and some other expositors, 
whilst they apparently forbid, in reality practice the 
rationalizing of many ceremonial precepts ( W under - 
bar, B Mitch- Titlmwhtrhe MnHcin, 2— Heft, 4). 

There is an intense reality in the fact of the 
ftivine law taking hold of a man by the ordinary 
infirmities of flesh, and setting its stamp, as it were, 
in the lowest day of which be is moulded. And 
indeed, things which would he untuited to the 
^tiritual dispensation of the New Testament, and 
which might even sink into the ridiculous by too 
^er a contact with its sublimity, have their proper 
place In a law of temporal sanctions, directly afti-ct- 
k* man's Ufe in this world chiefly or solely. The 
reradnr— attached to the human body is parallel 


• Qs— pan tbs vWw of the modern Per* tans In this 
*p ■*. Obarita's reports, vol II. p 848. ehap. tv. 
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| to that which invested the Ark of the Covenant 
iUelf. It is ae though Jehovah thereby would teach 
them that the “ very hairs of their bead were all 
numbered " before Him, and that “ in his book 
were all their members written." Thus was incul- 
cated, so to speak, a bodHy holiness. 0 And it te 
remarkable indeed, that the solemn precept, “Ye 
shall be holy; for I am holy," is used not only 
where moral duties are enjoined, as in Lev. xix. 9, 
but equally so where purely ceremonial precepts are 
delivered, ae in xi. 44, 45. So the emphatie and 
recurring period, “ 1 am the Lord your God," is 
found added to the clauses of positive observance 
as well as to those relating to the grandest ethioal 
I carriers of duty. The same weight of veto or in- 
junction seems laid on all alike: e. g. “ Ye shall 
not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, 
nor print any marks upon yon: I am the Ixwd," 
and “ Thou shall rise up before the hoary bead, 
and honor the face of the old man, and fear thy 
God : I am the Lord " (xix. 98, 89). They had 
his mark set in their flesh, and all flesh on which 
that had passed had received, as it were, the broad 
arrow of the king, and was really owned by Mm. 
They were preoccupied by that mark of ownership 
in all the leading relations of life, so as to exclude 
the admission of any rival badge. 

Nor were they to be only “ separated from other 
people,” but they were to be “ holy wa/o God " (xx. 
94, 96), “ a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation." 
Hence a number of such ordinances regarding out- 
ward purity, which in Egypt they had seen used 
only by the pried*, were made publicly obligatory 
on the Hebrew nation. 

The importance to physical well-being of the in 
junctions which required frequent ablution, under 
whatever special pretexts, can be but feebly appro* 
dated in our cooler and damper climate, where 
there seems to he a leas rapid action of the atmos- 
phere, as well as a state of the frame km disposed 
towards the generation of contagion, and towards 
morbid action generally. Hence the obvious utility 
of reinforcing, hy the sanction of religion, obser- 
vances tending in the main to that healthy stats 
which is the only solid basis of comfort, even though 
in certain points of detail they were burdensome. 
The custom of using the bath also on occasions of 
ceremonious introduction to persons of rank or iro- 
l>ortauee (Ruth ili. 3: Judith x. 3), well explains 
the special use of it on occasions of religious minis 
t ration, viewed ns a personal appearing before God; 
whence we understand the office of the laven among 
the arrangements of the sanctuary (Ex xxx. 18- 
21 ; 1 K. vii. 38, 39; comp. Ex. xix. 10, 14; 1 Sam. 
xvi. 5: Josh. iii. 5; 9 ( hr. xxx 17). The exampleu 
of parallel observances among the nations of an 
tiquity, will suggest themselves earih to tlw classics' 
student without special references Hi* closest ap- 
proximation, however, to the Moartir ritual In this 
respect, is said to l»e found in the code of Mens 
(Winer, “ Keinigkeit,” 313. note). 

To the firirats was ordinarily referred the expnsl 
tion of the law of uncleanness, as may he gathered 
from Hag. II. 11. l r nrfenniicsa, as referred to man. 
may be arranged in three degrees; (1) that which 
defiled merely ** until even.” and was removed hy 
bathing and washing the clothe* at the end of it — 
such were all oonUoU with dead animals ; (9> that 


foot done qu’tt soft pur, last poor parler 4 DWu, qus 
i poor salvor 4*&» Is ttsu oo— 4 sou sal*.'* 
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ftt w tort which defiled for seven dayt, and was 
removed by the use of the “ water of separation ” — 
such were all defilements connected with the human 
corpse; (3) uncleaniiess from the morbid, puerperal, 
or menstrual state, lasting as long as that morbid 
state lasted — but see further lelow; and in the 
case of leprosy lasting often for life. 

It suttict-M l*relv to notice the spiritual tignif 
icanoe which tlio law of cartiaj ordinances veiled. 
This seems sometimes apparent, as in Dent x»i. 6-8 
(comp. IV xxvi G. Ixxiii. 13), yet celling for a 
spiritual discernment in the student; and this is 
the point of relation let ween these ‘‘divers wash- 
ing* ” and Christian Baptism (I l*et. iii. 21 ). Those 
who lacked that gift were likely to confound the 
inward with the outward purification, or to fix their 
regards exclusively on the latter. 

As the human person was itself the seat of a 
covenant-token, so male and female had each their 
ceremonial obligations in pro|iortion to their sexual 
differences. Further than this the increase of the 
nation was a special point of the promise to Abraham 
and Jacob, and tlierefore their fecundity as pnrents 
was under tiie Divine tutelage, beyond the general 
notion of a curse, or at least of God's disfavor, as 
implied in barrenness. Ihe •* blessings of tiie liveast* 
ami of the womb” were bis (Gen. xlix. 25). snd 
the Law takes accordingly grave and as it were 
paternal cognizance of the organic functions con- 
nected with propagation. Thus David could feel 
“ Thou has possessed my reins: thou hast covered 
me in my mother's womb ” ( 1 *s cxxxix. 13): and 
St. I'uul found a spiritual analogy in the fact that 
** God had teni|«errd tlic body together, having 
given more abundant honor to that part which 
lacked” (1 t or. xii 24 b The changes of habit in- 
cident to the female, and certain abnormal states of 
either sex in regard to such functions, are touched 
on reverently, and with none of the vfcsculapian 
coldness of science — tor the point of v iew is through- 
out from tlte sanctuary (larv. xv. 31); and the 
purity of the individual. l*oth mom) and physical, 
as well as the prow rvat ion of the race, seem* in- 
cluded in it. Tliere is an emphatic reminder of 
human weakness in the fact of birth and dmlh — 
man's passage alike into and out of his mortal state 
— being marked with a stated pollution. Thus the 
birth of the infant brought defilement on ita mother, 
which she, excr|»t so far as n ece s s a ri ly isolated hv 
the nature of the circumstances, propagated around 
her. Nay, the conjugal act itself* 1 or any act re- 
sembling it, though done involuntarily (w. 16-18), 
entailed uncleannes* fur a d*v. The corjiae, on the 
other hand, bequeathed a defilement of seven days 
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to all who handled it, to the “ tent ” or 
of death, and to sundry things within it. Jis y. 
contact with one slain in the field of baltlr. or atxh 
even a human lone or grave, was no leas effect mi 
to pollute, than that with a corpse dead by uu 
course of nature (Num. six 11-18'. Tkn ib-n 
that the source of pollution lay in the men fw-t mt 
death, and seems to mark an anxiety to fix a • rear 
of the connection of death, even as of birth. * U. 
sin, deep in the heart of the nation, by a » -fo 
pathology, if we may to call it, of defilement. It » 
as though the pool of human corruption m 
anew by whatever passed into or out of it. f <w t • • 
special cases of male, female, snd mtrrsrrnaj dr* e- 
ment, see l>rv. xii., xv. W umferbar. /*W ark 1 «. 
mwHacht Siwluin, pt. iii. l!4-2»i. refers to Maht*. 
Znbim^ ii. % Sngiv. ix, 4, as understanding by the 
symptoms mentioned in l*r. xr. 2-8 /Ae «*evrr4e* 
btnignn. The same authority thinks that the 
“for Peor’i sake” (Num. xxv. 1, 8. •: I few*, n. I, 
Josh. xxii. 17) was poasihly a syphilitic affect am 
derived from the MoaMtea. [Isstfe; Mumcixl) 
The duration of defilement caused by the berth 
of a female infant, being double that dwe to a mils 
extending respectively to eighty * and forty 
in all (Lev. xii. 2-5), may perhaps represet. t in 
woman's heavier share in the first sin and fa* 
curse (Gen. iii. 16; 1 Tim. ii. 14 1. he a mar • 
“ issue,” besides the unclean ness while it Usicd. s 
probation of seven days, including a was.m^g «s* 
the third day, is presented. Similar was the 
ill the case of the woman, and in that of iiiUmarw 
with a woman so sHeried (Iat. xv. la. it, 

Such an act dunng lier menstrual arporwtnm r mm 
regarded as incurring, Igvund uorinmos. Us 
|tt*nalty of loth the firing cut utT 

among their pru|»le in. IK *- We may gather ** m 
tien. xxxi. 35, that such iujanettoos were sgTwm m 
to cstsblisiied traditional imAmju*. The pc pwg-v 
lion of unclean ness from tlte |vrs« to tn* 
saddle, clothe*, etc., and through them to .*^r 
| arsons, is apt to impress the noagmatjwa wan m 
idea of the losthsomenes* of sum a state cr us 
heinousncM of such acts, ux«nr foml Iv by far tfere 
if the defilement dove to the fir* prr*«i a wits 
(Lct. xv. 5, 6, 0, 12, 17, 20, 22-24, 2T . It 
threw a broad margin around them, an*) trwf 
all off by amply defined bouMbnev < *nw rrjrsi 
sion in ver. 8, seems to have muled Unit «. u 
supposing that an issue of rheum iNi n-x** 
ass perhaps intended. That - spitting. ' to us 
cum* where llierv was no disease tn (pmua. exu- 
veyed defilement. seems im|Jtrd m Nam u 14. 
and much more might such an act so operate, *nw 


• Comp. Herod li 64, where It appears that after 
each Intercourse an Kg\ ptiao could not enter a sanc- 
tuary without first bathing 

t > A or lent Qrwrk phvshiana assert that, to southern 
sown tries, the symptom* of the puerperal stats con- 
tinue longer when a woman has born# a daojrhtar than 
wbsa a son. Michaell* (Smith* JVaJuiano* |, Art 
*14 

< Winer quotas s remarkable p as s ag e from Pliny, 
S H vtt 13. sprrtfving the mysteriously mischievous 
properties ascribed in popular superstition to the men- 


virulent and baneful effor ts of this mr retire ynni< t 
from Asia, and w«a imported into Kwrap* by me 
Ani>iani ; whirh. however, lacks due fonfotsa mm4 
which Pliny * language so for oairvfvts Tw w 
of Menu are to be s ew stiisfvat mm tew head 

than the Mamie The menstrual sfortka bogter at 

an earlier age, and ha* periods of ks gir 4wra tarn «W 
Ortentai women than with tb<st «f on r iw* oiawa 
That tinvk re I if ion recognised scene of Use les/esi 
pollutions la plain from Kurtp a** 7a-* s«. 

where we read of a (Mdea*. — qn« . fi^sva. Me m re 


etrual flux . f g. hu<ts and fruits being hligiitod, steel 1 ad^at foisv, 4 sai Isptai, 4 w »^>» 
blunted, dogs driven mad by it, and the like, lint 1 fiancee s«i#y«, seww#W tin he w n a 


Pliny ha* evidently raked together all sort* of " old 
wires' fobies," without any attempt at tseting their 
truth, and ka thsiwfove utterly an trust worth %. More 
Is tbs purpose U hi* quotation of llaiier. Ifos 
PhptttL rtt. 148, to the affect that thia opinion of the 


of the aaene poet, adduced by Mr Pater af hr m, 
is mo mats rtoaaly In poteL It la, n i t m mm € h<* 
«M sat# fie vy as yrevnr 
Xpmwrfosr m . »V v’ si 
Aayuov- Gamp. Ths n ph r . (Mr. II 
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mi vbotti uhdy nidi him a source of poBu B o n 
•ran to the loach. 

Ai regards the propagation of uncleannees the 
L am of Moan b not quite dear. We read (Nam. 
to. S3), M Whatsoever the andean peraon toucbeth 
•hall be andean; ’’ but there unebannees from coo- 
taet with the corpse, grave, de., U the aabjeet of 
the chapter which the injunction doeee; and thb b 
ooolirmed by Hag. H. 13, where « one that b un- 
ckan by a dead body ” b similarly expressly men- 
tioned. Abo from the command (Num. v. 2-4) to 
- pot the andean out of the camp; " when the 
* bper,” the one “ that bath an bsoe,” and the 
am * defiled by the dead,*’ are partkmlarbed, we 
may aasnme that the minor pollution for one day 
only was not communicable, and so needed not to 
be •* pot forth.'* It b observable abo that the 
major pollution of the “ issue ’* communicated by 
contact the miaor pollution only (Lav. xv. 5-11). 
Ileaee may perhaps be deduced a tendency in the 
contagiousness to exhaust itself ; the minor pollu- 
tion, whether engendered by the mqjor or arising 
directly, being non-communicable. 11ms the nwyor 
itself would expire after one remove from its 
original subject. To this pertains the distinction 
mentioned by Ughtfoot ( Bar . iltbr. on Matt. xr. 

2). namely, that )>etween HSStD, u unclean,*’ and 

u profane " or “ polluted,** in that the biter 
doe s not pollute another beside itself nor propagate 
pollution. In the ancient commentary ou Num. 
known aa M Siphri ** « (ftp. UgoL. Thu. xv. 346), a 
prater transmisaibility of polluting power seems 
sunned, the defilement being there traced through 
Lkrts removes from the original subject of it; but 
this b no doubt a Rabbinical extension of the 
anginal 1 .critical view. 

Michaelis notices a medical tendency in the re- 
rtrictioo bid on coition, whereby both parties were 
andean until even ; be thinks, and with some rea- 
son, that the bw would operate to discourage polyg- 
wy, and, in mooogamy, would tend to preserve 
the health of the parents and to provide for the 
krekhiness of the offspring. The uncleannees sim- 
ibriy imposed upon adf-pollutiou (Lev. xv. 16; 
ifeot. xxiii. 10), eveo if involuntary, would equally 
rrwtim a restraint both moral and ealutary to 
hsakh, and suggest to parents the duty of vigilance 
'uer their male children (Michaelis, Art oexiv.- 
eexvii.). 

With regard to andean ness arising from the 
bar animab, Lightfoot (//or. Hcbr. on Lev. xi.- 
xv.) remarks, that all which were unclean to touch 
when dead were unclean to eat, but not conversely ; 
sad that all which were unclean to eat were un- 
chan to sacrifice, but not oon tersely ; since «* multa 
«hre Beet quae non sacrificari, et multa tangere 
Geet qu» non edere.** For unclean nets in matters 
f find, see Uxcuux Mkats. All animals, how- 
ever, if dying of thems el ves, or eaten with the 
tbod, were nneban to eat [Blood.] The carcase 
*hs of any animal nneban as regards diet, however 
fying, defiled whatever person it, or any part of it 
bushed. By the same touch any garment, sack, 
rids, or vessel, together with its contents, became 
mdssn, and was to be purified by washing or scour- 
bg; or if an earthen vessel, was to be broken, just 


• The passage ia tbs Utln vyskm Is, "SI vaas 
)• M ag g o t bominsm qul tsngat vase, qoss tangent 
mvteum, rant trauwto,” eto. 

6 Btaop Oboes appears to have mbeppltsrt thb. 
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as the Brahmins break a v e aa el out of whieh a 
Christian has drunk. Further, the water in which 
such things had been purified communicated their 
uncleanness; and even seed for sowing, if wetted 
with water, beeame unclean by touch of any carrion, 
or unclean animal when dead. AU these defile- 
meats were “ until even *' only, save the eating 
“ with the blood," the offeuder in which reaped 
was to “be cutoff'* (Lev. xi., xvii. 14). 

It should further be added, that the same sen- 
tence “ of cutting off,'* wss denounced against all 
who should M do presumptuously " in reaped even 
of minor defilements; by which we may understand 
all contempt of the legal provisions regarding then) 
The comprehensive term “ defilement " alio in 
dudea the contraction of the unbwful marriages 
and the indulgence of unbwful lusts, as denounced 
in Lev. xviii. Even the sowing heterogeneous 
seeds in the same plot, the mixture of materials in 
one garment, the sexual admixture of cattle with 
a diverse kind, the ploughing with diverse ani- 
mab in one team, although not formally so classed, 
yet seem to foil under tbe same general notion, 
save in so for as no specified term of defilement or 
mode of purification b prescribed (Lev. xix. 19; 
Deut xxii. 9-1 1 ; comp. Micbadb, as above, cexx.) 
In the first of these cases tbe fruit b pronounced 
“ defiled,*' which Michaelis iuterpets as a consecra- 
tion, L e. confiscation of tbe crop for tbe uses of the 
priests. 

Tbe fruit of trees was to be counted “ as uncir- 
cumcised," i. e. undean for tbe first three years; in 
the fourth it was to be set apart as “ holy to praise 
the Lord withal,'* and eaten commonly not till the 
fifth. Michaelis traces an economic effect in thb 
regulation, it bdng best to pluck off tbe blossom in 
the early years, and not allow the tree to bear fruit 
till it had attained to some maturity (i'nrf. ccxxii.). 

The directions In Deut. xxiii. 10-13, relate to 
the avoidance of impurities in the aise of a host en- 
camped, 6 as shown in ver. 9, and from the mention 
of u enemies ” in ver. 14. Tbe health of tbe army 
would of course suffer from the neglect of such 
rules; but they are based on no such ground of ex- 
pediency, but on tbe scrupulous ceremonial purity 
demanded by the (>od whose pre sen ce was in the 
midst of them. We must suppose that the rub 
which expdled soldiers under certain circumstances 
of pollution from the oamp for a whole day, was 
relaxed in tbe pretence of an enemy, as otherwise 
it would have placed them beyond the protection 
of their comrades, and at the mercy of the hoetife 
host. As regards the other regulation, it b part 
of the teaching of nature herself that an assembled 
community should reject whatever the human body 
itself expels. And on thb ground the Levitical 
I .aw seems content to let soch a matter rest, for it 
annexes no stated defilement, nor prescribes any 
purification. 

Amongst causes of defilement should be noticed 
the fact that tbe ashes of tbe red heifer, burnt 
whole, which were mixed with water and became 
the standing resource for purifying unebanness in 
tbe second degree, themselves became a sourer of 
defibment to all who were cle>m^ even as of purifi- 
cation to tbe unclean, and so the water. Thus tbe 
prieat and Levite, who adminbtered thb purifict- 


as though It wore required of ths host of Israel, • •. 
the whole body of tbs psopb, throughout thu whnb 
of their wandering la the wtUbraeas *Tks 
He., rh. vt. 9. 
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•Jon b (heir respective d e gr ees, were thsmmlves 
made andean thereby, but in the fin* or lightest 
degree only (Num. six. 7, foil ). Somewhat simi- 
lariy the tape-goal, who bore away the tint of the 
people, defiled him who led him into the wildemeae, 
and the bringing forth and burning the aaerifice 
oo the Great limy of Atonement had a timiiar 
power. This lightest form of uncleanneea wee ex- 
piated by bathing the l-od y and washing the clothes. 
Huskies the water of purification made as aforesaid, 
men and women in their 44 issoes," were, after seven 
days, reckoned from the rrssstioo of the disorder, 
to bring two turtle-doves or young pigeons to be 
killed by the priests. The purification after child- 
bed is well known from the N. T. ; the Law, how- 
ever, primarily required a lamb and a bird, and al- 
lowed the poor to commute for a pair of birds as 
before. That fur the lejier declared clean consisted 
of two stages: the first, not properly sacrificial, 
though involving the sliedding of blood, consisted 
In bringing two such birds, the ooe of which the 
priest killed over spriug- water with which its blood 
was mingled, and the mixture sprinkled seven times 
on the late leper, with an instrument made of cedar- 
wood, scarlet wool, and hyssop; the living bird was 
then dipped in it, and let fly away, syntloluing « 
probably the lilwrty to which the leper would be 
entitled when hie probation and sacrifice sere com- 
plete, even as the slaughtered bird signified the 
discharge of the impurities which hie blood had 
contained during the diseased state. The leper 
might now bathe, shave himself, end wash his 
clothes, and oome within tbs town or camp, nor 
was every place which be entered any longer pol- 
luted by him (Miahna, Ntgaim , xiii. 11; L'elim, i. 
4), he was, however, relegated to hie own house or 
tent for seven dais. At the end of that time be 
was scrupulously to shave his whole body, even to 
his eyebrows, and wash and bathe as More. The 
final sacrifice consisted of two Um I a, and an ewe 
sheep of the first year with flour and oil, the poor 
being allowed to bring one lamb and two birds as 
before, with smaller quantities of flour and oil. For 
the detail of the ceremouud, some of the features 
of which are rather singular, see lev. xiv. Lepers 
were allowed to attend the synagogue worship, 
where separate seats were sssigned them 
xiii. 18). 

All these kind of unclean ness disqualified for 
holy functions: as the layman ao after ted might not 
approach the co n gre g ation and the sanctuary, so any 
pried who incurved defilement must abstain from 
the holy things (l*v. xxii 2-fl). The high-priest 
was forbidden the customary signs of mourning 
f«w fa liter or mother, *• for the crown of the anoint- 
ing oil of liis tiod is ujtnn him ” (I*v. xxi. Kb- 12), 
and hmide his case the same prohibition seems to 
have been extended to the ordinary pnests. At 
bast we ha\e an example of it in the charge given 
to Kleaaar and Ithamar on their brethren's death 
(|jev. x. 6). From the specification of “ father or 
mother," we may infer that be waa permitted to 
mourn for his wile, and so M-umonMea (de Luctu . , 
cap. IL, iv., v. ) explains the text. Further, from I 


the special prohibition s f Fsskfei, whs am s print, 

to mourn for his wife (K*. xsiv. 14, fil.k we Ljs 
that to mourn for a wife was generally permitted 
to the priests. Among ordinary larmfifes, the mss 
or woman who had on issue, or the latter white m 
the menstrual or puerperal state, might sol, se 
cording to the Rabbins, enter even the am was ss 
which the Temple stood; nor might the mtra arerte 
space be entered by any laraalite in mourning is 
Jerusalem itself, according to the same antlmniwa. 
a dead body might not be aUowcd to pom the ru- m. 
nor eveo the bones of ooe be carried through os 
streets; neither vras any cultivation showed them, 
for fear of the dung, etc., to which it might gris 
rise (M&imoaides G+stti. dt Temp, esp. vi xr» - 
xvi.). No bod iea were to be Interred within Iowan, 
unlem seven chief men. or tbs puttee vote*, bate* 
the interment there; and every tomb within a tows 
was to be carefully sailed in (ibid. xiiL ). If a mas 
in a state of pollution presumed to enter the sa es- 
tuary, be was otdiged to offer a aaerifice as a eh as 
suffer punishment. The sacrifice was duo uxhWv 
the uotiou that the pollution of the sssrtwn 
needed expiation, and the punishment waa e 
whipping, the •• rebel’s beating," which meant test- 
ing the offender to the mercies of the mute, “euti.i-r 
off from the congregation," or death *• by the L*> * 
of heaven" (lightfoot. //or. Hebr. on Lev. x% . 
I’golini, Tkr$. xvi. 126). 

As regards the special cats of the leper, tee 
L&PHocy. To the remarks there made, it sai k 
added that the priests, in their contact wuh Ue 
leper to be adjudged, were exempted (rum the ias 
of defilement; that the garb and treatment <4 the 
leper scents to be that of one dead in the eye of t * 
law, or rather a perpetual mourner for his was 
estate of death with 44 clothes rent and bend bit ‘ 
the latter beiug a token of profound aflLctjm mU 
prostration of spirit among an onmtai paapaa. 
which no conventional token among oundiw as 

adequately parallel. Tbs fatal cry HCf . 

44 Unclean, unclean! ** waa uttered not only by the 
leper, but by all for wboas unclean urns no rvisih 
could be found (/VsiVA/Aa, ) 2; L’gvi Jin, in. 
40). When we consider the aversion to k|e— 
contact which prevailed in Jewish sorted . and thm 
whatever the leper touched waa, as if touched tv a 
corpse, defiled seven days, we me the ha;y v s^-t *■ 
canoe of our lord's selecting the toarh as fate sms 
of healing the leper (Ijghffi-oC, //• r //»>■ m> 
Matt riii. 2); as we also apf rar *te letter the tW 
faith of the woman, and how rfarii f!v she <w*r 
stepped conventional usage based on lie Imre sf 
the Ijut, who having the M issue of I lad. ' b 
incurs Me, '‘came behind him and fewnrW the S'*-* 
of his garment," oonfident that not pc41ut«rwi u> lias 
but chau *mg to hersrH would be the result *d tut 
touch (Luke will. 44, foil.). 

As regards the analogies which the see in «■ m. 
of other oriental nations offers, it w»»y W aw 
tionsd that amongst the And* the too cbm* a «wram 
still defiles (Iturrkhardt, p IK) l. Itnood thm. M 
( hardin in bis account of ti»e rdtr^ o of the FW 
siaiM ( Wytyte em /'rrse, vol li Jill, foil wSm 


a /. $. eon vet log In symbol only a rdeasa than the tian Atonement. This wtmfo of rsarns. k e ww 
State la which the leper, whilst such, was sentenced leap* the Dour* of the worshipper Cterws, wuh am 
It te paibbh, howevar, that the duality of the symbol own blood, " aotarvd the holy ptscaa was swede warn 
arses teem the natural tmpcwwibi.lt> of representing life ( hands, ' as the Uvtnf Uni soared up tw the vfofo 
■at tMib fo Ills same creature, and that both the i flnuamsot with the blood of Its fellow »r may mmm- 
fords involve a complete repcrwnuiion of ths Death, pars the two goals completing a» f i sa il y -w* m*m 
laenwlloe, and Awesdoo » uich procam lbs Chris* I )ntnl-ej mbol aa Iha day of Alwsawt 
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fete pa rt b nl s re whi ch show a singularly does cor- 
respondence with the Leritica] code. *n&ie will be 
wo by quoting merely the heading! of eome of hie 
Aepten and sections. Thus we And under “ chap, 
w. l m pertie, Dee purifications qoi ae font avec 
d’ssn; SM< pertie, De l'imrnondiciLg ; l m section, 
Ife Pimporetf qui ae oontracte semine coitus ; 2^* 
section, De l'impuretd qui arrive aux femmes par 
Is pertee de sang, De l’impuretd dee pertes de sang 
wdiaairts, De l’iiupuretl dee pertee de sang extraor- 
tieefaos, De l'tmpuretd dee pertee de sang des 
re ac h es. pertie, De la purification dee oorpe 

amts.** We may compare also with certain Levit- 
iml p ee e epte the following: *» Si un chien boit 
dsns un vase ou Idcbe quelque plat, il font dourer 
b rase aveo de la terre nette, et puis le lever deux 
ids d’eau nette, et il sera net” It is remarkable 
tbo that these precepts apply to the people not qua 
I hey are Mohammedans, but qud they are Persians, 
s they are add to shun even Mohammedans who are 
sot of the same ritual in regard to these observances. 

For certain branches of this subject the reader 
■ay be referred to the treatises in the Mishna 
named Niddnk ( menstruata ), Parak ( cocoa rufa), 
Tshorotk ( Puriiates ), Zabbim ( jluxu laborantes ), 
Cs&m (wu/f), Miscatk Artak ( arborum praputia); 
ako to Maimon. lib. v. Jssure Sink ( prohibits 
esitiones), Nuidak (ut sup.), Maccalotk Assuroth 
{eibi prohibit). H. H. 

•UNCTION. [Anoiht; Sputrr, Tub Holt.] 

UNDERGIRDLNG, Acts xxrii. 17. [Ship 
(4), p. 3005.] 

• UNDER8ETTEKS, 1 K. vii. 30, 34, are 
peps, supports. H. 

•UNGRACIOUS, «. e. “gracelces,” “wicked,” 
the transUtiot) (A. V.) in 2 Macc. iv. 19, viii. 34, 
iv. 3 ef juapdf end rpuroAir^pior, epithets applied 
Is Jasoo and Nicanor. A. 

UNICORN (DK"J» riem ; O'EO, rUym ; or 

0*1 reym: poroielpus, &3pdr: rhinoceros, unL 
remii), the unhappy rendering by tlie A. V., fol- 
bwiag the LXX., of the Hebrew Rib*, a word 
which occurs seven times in the 0. T. as the name 
of some large wild animal. More, perhaps, has 
been written on the subject of the unicorn of the 
■orients than on any other animal, and various are 
tbs opinions which have been given as to the crea- 
tors intended. The rU»i of the Hebrew Bible, 
however, bee uothing at all to do with the one. 
honed animal mentioned by Cteeias (tndica, hr. 
13-27), zEIIan (Nat Anim. xvi. 20), Aristotle 
<HisL Amm. it 2, $ 8), Pliny (/7. N. viii. 21), and 
other Greek and Roman writers, as is evident from 
Beat. xxxiii. 17, where, in tbe blessing of Joseph, 
H is said, “ His glory is like tbe firstling of his 
helloek, and his horns art like the horns of a uni- 

«ra” (D*n 'JTl®, not, ae the textof the A. V. 
randan it, “the ‘boms of unicorns The two 
kens of the Riem are “the ten thousands of 
Ephraim and the thousands of Manasash ” — tbe 
two tribes which sprang from oae, i. e. Joseph, as 
two horns from one bead. This text, most appro- 
priately referred to by Schultena ( Comment m Job, 
mh 9 b puts a ooe-borned animal entirely out of 
the question, and in consequence disposes of the 
^faion held by Bruce (Trnv. v. 89) and others, 
feat wane species of rhinoceros is denoted, or that 
raaintiinod by some writers, that the riem is Men- 
fisal with soma one-horned animal sml to have 


been seen by travellers in South Africa and in Thi- 
bet (see Barrow's Trends m 8. Africa , L 812- 
318, and Asiatic Journal, xi. 154), and identical 
with the veritable unieoni of Greek and Latin 
writers! Bochart (Hie ran. ii. 335) eon tends that 
the Hebrew riim is identical with the Arabic rim 


(|**^)» 19 u,ua ^^ referred to the Oryx 


teucoryx , the white antelope of North Airioa, and 
at one time perhaps an inhabitant of Palestine. 
Bochart has been followed by RoeenmUUer, Winer, 
and others. Arnold Boot (AnimatL 8acr. lii. 8, 
Loud. 1844), with much better reason, conjectures 
that spine species of vrw or wild ox is the Riim 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. He has been followed 
by Sehulteus ( Comment, in Jobum xxxix. 9, who 
translates the term by Bos sybestris : this learned 
writer has a long and most valuable note on this 


question), by Parkburst (Hsb. Lex. s. v. DW"I), 


Maurer ( Comment in Job. 1 e.), Dr. Harris (.V 'L 
Hist, of the Bible), and by Cary (Notes on Jol. 
L c.). Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 412) and Geseniua 
(Thes. s. v.) have little doubt that the buffido 
(Bubatus buffalos) is the riim of the Bible. Be- 
fore we proeeed to discuss these several claimants 
to represent the riem, it will be well to note the 
Scriptural allusions in the passages where the terra 
oeeurs. Tbe greet strength of the riim is men- 
tioned in Num. xxiii. 22, Job xxxix. 11; his hav- 
ing two borne in Dent. xxxiii. 17 ; hie fierce nature 
in Ps. xxii. 21 ; his indomitable disposition in Job 
xxxix. 9-11; the active and playfril habits of tbe 
young animal are alluded to in Pa. xxix. 6; while 
iu Is. xxxiv. 8, 7, where Jehovah it said to be pre- 
paring “a saerifioe in Basrah,” it is added, “ the 
rijmim shall ootne down, and tbe bullocks with 
the bulls.” 

Tbe claim of any animal possessed of a single 
bora to be tbe riem has already been settled, for 
it Is manifestly too much to assume, as some 
writers have done, that the Hebrew term does not 
always denote the same animal. Little can W 
urged in favor of the rhinoceros, for even allowing 
that the two-horned species ef Abyssinia (R. bicor- 
nis) may have been an inhabitant of tbe woody 
districts near the Jordan in Biblical times, this 
puchyderm must be out of tbe question, as one 
which would have been forbidden to be sacrificed 
by tbe Law of Moses, whereas tbe rfem is men- 
tioned by Isaiah as coming down with bullocks 
and rams to the Lord's sacrifice. “ Omnia ani- 
malia,” says RoeenmiUler (SckoL in Is. L c .), “ ad 
sacrificia idonea in unum congregantnr.” Again, 
the skipping of tbe young riem (Ps. xxix. 6) is 
scarcely compatible with tbe habits of a rhinocenm. 
Moreover this animal, when unmolested, is not gen- 
erally an otyeot of much dread, nor can we believe 
that it ever existed so plentifully in the Bible lands, 
or even would have allowed itself to have been 
sufficiently often seen so ae to be the subject of fre- 
quent attention, the rhinoceros being an animal of 
retired habits. 

With regard to tbe claims of the Oryx teucoryx , 
it must be o b s er ved that this antelope, like the rest 
of the family, is harmless unless wounded or herd 
pressed by the hunter, nor is it remarkable for the 
possession of any extraordinary strength. Figures 
of the oryx occur frequently on the Egyptian 
sculptures, “being among the animals tamed by 
the Egyptians and kept in great numbers in their 
preserves” (Wilkinson's rise. Kyypt. L 22.', u! 
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1854). Certainly this antelope can never be the 
fierce indomitable riim mentioned in the book 
of Job. 

Considering, therefore, that the riim is spoken 
of as a two-homed animal of great strength and 
ferocity, that it was evidently well known and often 
seen by the Jews, that it is mentioned as an animal 
fit for sacrificial purposes, and that it is frequently 
associated with bulls and oxen, we think there can 
be no doubt that some specie* of wild ox is intended. 
The allusion in l's. xcii. 10, “ But thou shalt lift 
up, as a rti'yn t, my bom/' seems to point to the 
mode hi which the Bwidce use their boms, lower- 
ing the bead snd then tossing it up. But it is 
impossible to determine what particular species of 
wild ox is signified. At present 4 there is no exist- 
ing example of any wiH bovine animal found in 
Palestine; but negative evidence in this respect 
•oust not be interpreted as affording testimony 
against the supposition that wild cattle formerly 
niftted in the Bible lands. The bon, for instance, 
was once not unfrequently diet with in Palestine, 
as is evident from Biblical allusions, but no traces 
of living specimens exist now. Dr. Roth found 
lions’ bones in a gravel bed of the Jordan some few 
years ago, and it is not improbable that some future 
explorer may succeed in discovering bones and 
skulls of some huge extinct f/rus, allied perhaps to 
that gigantic ox of tbe llereynian forests which 
( aesar ( lit U. dull. vi. 20) describes ss being of a 
suture scarcely Mow that of an elegant, and so 
fierce ss to spare neither man nor beast should it 
meet with either. 41 Notwithstanding assertions 
to the contrary," says t’ol. Hamilton Smith (Kitto's 

< yet. art. “Reeni"), 44 tbe urns and the bison 
were spread ancient ly from the Rhine to China, 
and existed in Thrace mid Asia Minor; while they, 
or allied species, are still found in Silxria and the 
forests loth of Nortliem and Soutliem Persia. 
Finally. though the buffalo was not found anciently 
turtlier west than Arievna, the gigantic 0 !•»«»• 

< (jnurut) and several congeners are spread 
over all the mountain wildernesses of India and 
the Sheriff -4ii- Body; and a further colossal species 
mums with other wild bulls in the valleys of 
Atlas.” 

Some have conjectured that the riim denotes 
the wild buffalo. Although the cAuiaso, or tame 
laiffaio, was not introduced into Western Asia 
until the Arabian conquest of Persia, it is possi- 
ble that some wild species, B*b"U* m-nte, or B. 
bnidiycrru$ t may have existed former!) in Pales, 
tine. We are, however, more in favor of some 
gigantic f/iw*.« 

Numerous re fer e n ce s ss to the peroWpsst of the 
ancients will be found iu Bocbart {i/irrot. iii. 
cap. 27), Winer (BtU. ftenlw. “Tinhorn”;) but 
no farther notice of this point is taken here except 
to observe that tbe more we study it the more con- 
vinced we are that the animal is falxilous. The 
supposed unicorns of which some modem travellers 
speak have never been seen bv trustworthy wit- 
nesses.* W. H. 

• UNKNOWN OOD. [Altai, Abmt. ed. ; 

Maks’ IIiix. J 


« There appears to be no doubt that tbs udnt 
uke-inhabltente of ftwitaerlaad towards the closs of 
lit# stooo period su eeswdsd to taming the urns. " Id 
s tame state, ” says Mr 0. Lyell (daf 17 * 1/9 of Mss, p 

h), " Its boos* wove sssMwbal loss sutert aod 


UK 

• UNLEAVENED. [Bmla j>; Uum : 

PamovulJ 

UN'NI. 1. [dr/wessc*/] : TLA-ekA, ‘fis* 
[VaL FA. in ver. 20, with part of preceding weed. 
HAern; FA. in ver. 18. lefA; Alex. An. Aran ] 
Jni.) One of the Invite doorkeeper* ■ \ 

“ |>orten " ) appointed to play tbe psaltery - <m 
alamoth ” in the service of tbe aarml 7 cr.i, m 
settled by David (1 (hr. xv. 18, 20). 

2. 03P, but fa Am '3^ : [Rom.] VaL wd 
Alex, omit; FA. 1 I oral: //mm.) A second l-e- 
vite (unless the family of tbe foregoing k« intended 
concerned in the sacred office after tbe Return from 
Babylon (Neh. xii. tt). 

• UNTOWARD, Acta U. 40. in tbe armt <d 

“perverse/* “intractable.” “Toward " in parte 
of Kngiand at present is applied to annuals aa 
meaning 44 tame," » 4 tractable.” Bacon i As* »y m. 
uses 44 Iowan i ness ” for docility. > Fast wood ami 
Wrigbt’s BiUt WW/ /foot, p. 503.) H. 

• UPHARSIN. [Mlxi, etc.) 

UTHAZ (T^V: Ms^C. Og^n 

vi/ryzvrn ), Jer. x. 9; Dan. x. 5. [Until, lu. 
2*258 b.] 

• UPPER-CHAMBER. [Ilot sr. »L 1108.) 

• UPPER COASTS or properly Paktw # Aaw- 

r spick ^irpif), Acts xix. 1, are the intmuidl 
regions through which Paul |*usrd <|j <m 

bis way from Antioch to FjJkwus, at tlw !«-ginr-f g 
of his third missionary tour. The lands iu r* 
especially meant are < i alalia and Phr' ji* mv 
xix. 2i). Tlte term irwrtf ure, a* illutirsud v, 
Kypke ( D6sciwi/. Nome, ii. U5i, in )4te* a ttoid 
geographical relation: first, elevated, as 

with ti»e sea-coast wiiere I * a. , and. sec- 

ondly, inland or eastern, with refm-»»np to the rrfe- 
tive position of the pUcrs. \>i*.)f*.n's un l.ar 
use of ara&aSrw and oniAwit u rue ids 

of a similar application of kindred wools. H 

UR ("W [ M l*lo«]: XwfM* r. iKrmnm 

(lenesis only, and is there mmtiotied as the bad 
of Haran's nativity (lien. xi. 28 . tbe |4»cw Ft* 
which Terah and Abrmliam started ** l© into the 
laid of Canaan *' (xi. 31 ). It is called in <ismh 

" Vr of Utt ChnLkmma" wKb 

in the Acts St. Stephen places it. by b (4><-*t-«. 
in Mesopotamia (vii 2,4). Ihrsr are ah tw «*+, 
cations which Scripture famish*-* as to iu lethn 
As they are dearly insufficient to fit it* *.tr. tW 
chief traditions and op i moos on the sul yrct wu- i* 
first considered, and then an attempt be 

made to decide, by tbe help of tbe hmptwd 
notices, between them. 

One tradition identifies l r with the wmdr-« 
Orfnh. There is w*me gmni.il for bettrv.i ^ t: •* 
this dtr, called by the tirerk. T-drssa. had * « 
name of Orrhs as early as tl>e time of lt«L«e n 
». C. 150): and tlie tmlitewi ermneettng M sr-«i 
Abraham is perliaps not kstrr than M. Fphrarw* 
(A. D 3-BM70), who makes Nimrod kmg 
Kdesaa, among other pUres < < >>*»•** so nr* « y 
vol. i. p. 58, I! ) treiwdmg to IVvcork ( / 

heavy, snd It* horns were as u s h sl amoltee Maw te 

wild individuals " 

t The reader will And a fall it a «* rw 
r Unicorn of the Aoeteot* 44 In tW tnsr s arttete w 
the imm mmd Mac Y **’ ttnewMr I SB 
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tim of the East, vol. i. p. 159), that Ur la Edam 
or Orfah i* 44 the universal opinion of the Jews; ” 
* and it ia also the local belief, as ia indicated by the 
thb, 44 Moaqoe of Abraham," borne by the chief 
religions edifice of the place, and the designation, 

* Lake of Abraham the Beloved," attached to the 
pood in which are kept the sacred fish (Ains- 
worth, Trattls in the Track , etc., p. 64; comp. 
Ptocock, L 159, and Niebuhr, Vttyaye en Arabic , 

p. 880). 

A second tradition, which appears in the Tal- 
mud, and in some of the early Arabian writers, 
finds Ur in Warka, the 'Opxtq ©T the Greeks, and 
probably the Enrch of Holy Scripture (called Op<x 
by the LXX.). This place bears the name of 
Huruk in the native inscriptions, and was in the 
oountry known to the Jews as 44 the land of the 
Chaldeans." 

A third tradition, less distinct than either of 
these, but entitled to at least equal attention, dis- 
tinguishes Ur from Warka, while still placing it in 
the same region (see Journal of Asiatic Society , 
voL xii. p. 481, note 2). There can be little doubt 
that the city whereto this tradition points is that 
which appears bj its bricks to have been called 
timr by the natives, and which is now represented 
by the ruins at Muyhrtr, or Umghtir , on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, nearly opposite to iu 
junction with the Shat-el-Hie. The oldest Jewish 
tradition which we possess, that quoted by Euse- 
bius from Eupolenius 4 * (Prop. tv. ix. 17), who 
lived about n. c. 150, may be fairly said to intend 
this place; for by identifying Ur (Uria) with the 
Bab) Ionian city, known also as Camarina and 
t ‘haldmopolis, it points to a city of the Moon, 
which Hur was — Kamar being 44 the Moon ” in 
Arabic, and Khakli the same luminary in the Old 
Armenian. 

An opinion, unsupported by any tradition, re- 
mains to be noticed. Bochart, Calmet, Bunsen, 
and others, identify 44 Ur of the Chaldee* " with 
a (dace of the name, mentioned by a single late 
writer — AmtuUiiut Marrellinu* — as 44 a castle *' 
existing in his day in Eastern Mesopotamia, be- 
tween Hatra {eUHadkr) and Nisibls (Amm. Marc, 
ixv. 8). The chief arguments in favor of this site 
emit to be the identity of name and the position of 
the place between Arrapachitis, which is thought to 
have twen the dwelling-place of Abraham's ances- 
tor* in the time of Arphaxad, and Haran (//arras), 

• tether be went from Ur. 

It will be seen, that of the four localities thought 
to have a claim to be regarded as Abraham’s city, 
two are situated in Upper Mesopotamia, between 
the Moos Masius and the Sinjar range, while the 
other two are in the alluvial tract near the sea, at 
least 400 miles further south. I.et us endeavor 
first to decide in which of these two regions Ur is 
more probably to he sought. 

That Cbaldma was, properly speaking, the south- 
ern part of Bal») Ionia, the region Imrdering upon 
the gulf, will be admitted by all. Those who main- 
tain tbs northern emplacement of L’r argue, that 
with the extension of Chaklwan power the name 
fnialed northward, and became ooextensive with 
HtpoUau; but, in tbe first place, there is no 

« TW words of BussMus are : A*«arjt ytrtf 
[ l lwS ls ps i b 4r njs Ka^apirp, 4* 

iws ASynm wiJUv Otps'er, tb*i Si 
XsAIm* fir refree le««rjj ywrrf 



proof that the name Chaldea was ever extended to 
the region above the Siqjar; and secondly, if it 
was, the Jews at any rate mean by Chaldea ex- 
clusively the lower country, and call the upper 
Mesopotamia or Padau-Aram (see Job i. 17; Is. 
xiii. 19, xliii. 14, Ac. ). Again, there is no reason 
to believe that Babylonian power was established 
beyond the Siqjar in these early times. On the 
contrary, it seems to have been confined to Baby- 
lonia proper, or the alluvial tract below Hit and 
Tekrit, until the expedition of Chedorlaomer, which 
was later than tbe migration of Ahrahatn. The 
conjectures of Ephraem Syrus and Jerome, who 
identify the cities of Nimrod with places in the 
upper Mesopotamian country, deserve no credit. 
Tbe names all really belong to C'haldaea proper 
Moreover, the best and earliest Jewish authorities 
place Ur in' the low region. Eupolemus has been 
already quoted to this effect Josephus, though 
less distinct upon the point, seems to have held 
the same view (AnL i. 6). The Talmudists also 
are on this side of the question; and local tra- 
ditions, which may be traced back nearly to the 
Hegira, make tbe lower country the place of Abra- 
ham's birth and early life. If Orfah has a Mosque 
and a l^&ke of Abraham, Cutha near Babylon goes 
by Abraham's name, as the traditional scene of all 
his legendary miracles. 

Again, it is really in the lower country only 
that a name closely corresponding to the Hebrew 

is found. The cuneifonn Hur represents 

"W letter for letter, and only differs from it in 
the greater strength of the aspirate. Isidore’s 
Orrha fO^/Sa) differs from 'Ur considerably, and 
tbe supposed Ur of Ammianus is probably not Ur, 
but Adur.® 

The argument that Ur should be sought in the 
neighborhood of Arrapachitis and Sony, because 
tbe names Arphaxad and Serug occur in tbe gene- 
alogy of Abndiam (Bunsen, tyyiM's Place, etc., 
iii. 366, 367), has no weight till it is shown that 
the human names in quest bn are really connected 
with tbe placet, which is at present assumed some- 
what l*oldlv. Arrapachitis comes probably from 
AmpkJta, sn old Assyrian town of no great conse- 
quence on the left bonk of the Tigris, alove Nine- 
veh, which has only three letters in common with 

Arvl,«.d (-nr and Serqj is a name which 

does not appear in Mesopotamia till long after tbe 
Christian era. It is randy, If ever, that we can 
extract geographical information from the names in 
a historical genealogy ; and certainly in the pres- 
ent cose nothing seems to have been gained by tbe 
attempt to do so. 

On tbe whole, therefore, we may regard it ae 
tolerably certain that 44 Ur of the ( haldero " was a 
place situated in the real Chaldea — the low coun- 
try near the Persian Gulf. The onlv question that 
remains in any degree doubtful is, whether Warka 
or Mughcir ia the true local! t) . These places art 
not far apart; and either of them is sufficiently 
suitable. Both ore ancient cities, pn>l*ably long 
anterior to Abraham. Traditions attach to both, 
but perhaps more distinctly to IParUt. On the 

« The MS. reading Is " Ador rwnors ; ” " ad Ur” Is 
an sme od atlon of the commentators. Ths farm er Is 
to be pre fer red, since Ammianus does not use "ad " 
after « veolo " 
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other hand, it seems certain that Warka , tha native 
name of which waa //tirui, r ep re een ta the Erech 
of Genesis, which cannot possibly be the Ur of the 
same book. Afughdr, therefore, which bore the 
exact name of 'Ur or //nr, remain* with the beat 
claim, and ia entitled to tie (at leaat provisionally ) 
regarded aa the city of Abraham. 

If it be objected to this theory that Abraham, 
having to go from Mvyheir to Palestine, would not 
be likely to take Haran (Unrmn) on his way, more 
particularly as he must then have crossed the Eu- 
phrates twice, the answer would teem to be, that 
the movement was not that of an individual but 
of a tribe, travelling with large docks and herds, 
whose line of migration would have to be deter- 
mined by necessities of pasturage, and by the 
friendly or hostile disposition, the weakness or 
strength of the tribes already in possession of the 
regions which had to be traversed. Fear of Arab 


UR 

plunderers (Job L 15) may very pmhahly ham 
caused the emigrants to cross the Euphrates bit r» 
quitting Babylonia, and having done so, they aught • 
naturally follow the left bank of the stisus tn the 
Helik, up which they might then proceed, attracted 
by its excellent pastures, till they reached llama. 

As a pastoral tribe proceeding from liwvr Baby- 
lonia to Palestine mtuf ascend the Euphrates as 
high ss the latitude of Aleppo, and perhaps wsald 
find it best to ascend nearly to Bit, llama was 
but a little out of the proper route. Breaks, the 
whole trite which accompanied Alxwham was Ml 
going to Palestine. Half the tril* were bent m s 
less distant journey; and with them the qaatha 
must have been, where could they, on or near the 
line of route, obtain an unoccupied territory 
If upou the grounds above indicated ifvyi'i' 
may be regarded aa the true “ Ur of the Chakkas. ' 
from which Abraham and his family art out, *«* 



aceo unt of Its situation and history would seem to 
bo appropriate in thb place. Its remains have 
been very carefully examined, both by Mr. Ixrftus 
and Mr. Taylor, while its inscription* hsve been 
deciphered six! translated by Sir Henry ftawlinaon. 

’Ur or Hur, now Mutjhrir, or Cm- Mughriv, 
“the bitumcned,” or “the mother <»f bitumen,” 
b one of the most ancient, if not (hr mmt ancient, 
of the OmUU-an sites hitherto discovered. It lies 
on the right l<u»k of the Euphrates, at the distance 
of about six miles from the present course of the 
stream, nearly opjosite the point where the Eu- 
phrates receive* the Shal-rl-i/ir from the Tigris- 
It b now not less than 12.*» miles from the sea; 
but there sre grounds for lielic\mg that it was an- 
ciently a maritime town, and that it* present inland 
position has been caused by the rapid growth of 
the alhitium. The remains of bmldings are gen- 
ersllx of the most archaic character. I hey cover 
an oral spues, 1.000 yards long by 800 broad, sod 
consist principally of s numt>er of low mounds 
inclosed within mn mceittU, which on most sides 
fa nearly perfect. Tbs most remarkable building 


the 

Urn 


• b near the northern and of the nrina. It b s 
temple of the true Chaldwan type, boih in t 

I of which two remain, and compiled of brick pm 
I sun burnt and partly haked. bid clued? in a erw 

• of bitumen. The brick* of this building (war 
j name of s certain f'rnlM, *h<> is regarded as 
I earliest of the Chaldawn mot.nrv-nul kings. 

the name may p*«**ibly be If c same as that 
Orrhamus of Ovid ( • /?/-»/** n ilji. Ms i 
posed dste b is. <\ <*r a bttlr earlier, 

was the capital of thb tt»o«>*r> b. ab» bad a dsu 
ion extending si least ss far r» rth ss Niflhr, 
who, by the grandeur of his cons rurtmcia, i§ fn 
to have leen a wealthy and puaerful tirtnm. 
great temple appesve to have lavn f>mnded * ? 
king, who dedicated It to the M«*wi-g*Wl On 
from whom the town Itself seems to ha«e 
its name, //yi, son of fValV con.jirted the 
pie, as well ss certain other of l m tstbrr • 
ingt, and the kings who Mk»«cd upon tha 
tinned far several generations to adorn as«l V 
the city. 'Ur retained its tnrtnifsiiilaa 
for shove two centuries, and even after it 
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wood to Babylon, was * mat city, with an eqpe» 
dally acred chanmtor. The notions entertained 
of its superior sanctity led to its being used as a 
cemetery city, not only during the time of the 
arty Chaldean supremacy, but throughout the 
Aayriau and even the later Babylonian period. 
It is in the main a city of tombs. By far the 
grater portion of the space within the enceinte is 
occupied by graves of one kind or another, while 
outride the iadosure, the whole space for a dis- 
tance of several hundred yards is a thickly-occu- 
pied burial-ground. It Is behoved that ’Ur was 
for 1,800 years a site to which the dead were 
brought from vast distances, thus resembling such 
pfaeas as Kerbtta and Ntdjtf, or Methed AH, at 
tbs present day. Thu latest mention that we find 
of 'Ur ss an existing place Is in the passage of 
Bupolsmus already quoted, where we learn that it 
had changed Us name, and was called Camarina. 
It probably fell into decay under the Persians, and 
was a mere ruin at the time of Alexander's con- 
quests PSrhups it was tbs place to which Alex- 
ander's informants alluded when they told him 
that the tombs of the old Assyrian kings were 
chrifiy in the great marshes of tha lower country 
(Arrian, Exp. Alex. rii. 23). G. K. 

• UR ("W, Uyht : Rom., with next word, 
ftysfdp; Vat 20vpopap; A1 ex. Opa; FA. Xovp- 
Ur\ fetber of Eliphal or Eliphelet, one of David s 
valiant men (1 Chr. xi. 35). A. 

URUANE [2 syL] (Obp&arls [tat urbanvs, 
a «. M urbane," refined ”] : Urbamu ). It would 
bate been better if the word had bean written 
Uebaji in the Authorised Version. For unlearned 
readers sometimes mistake the sex of this Christian 
disciple, who is in the long list of those whom St 
Paul salutes in writing to Rome (Rom. xri. 9). 
We have no means, however, of knowing more 
about Urban os, except, indeed, that we may rea- 
sonably conjecture from the words that follow (rfo 
or tp ybr Iw Xpurrp) that he had been at 
some time in active religious cooperation with the 
Apostle. Each of those who are saluted just be- 
fore and just after is simply called rbw kymnrrlv 
pm. The name is Latin. J. S. H. 

U'RI [/fry, forum?]: Ovpelas, Ex. 

xxxL 2, [xxxviii. 22;] Obplat [Vat -pet-], Ex. 
xxxv. 80; 2 Chr. t 5; Obpl [Vat -mi], 1 Chr. il. 
10; Alex. Ovpi, except in 2 Chr. : Uri). L The 
father of Beaaleel ooe of the architects of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxxL 2, xxxv. 30, xxxviii. 22; 1 
Chr. it 20; 2 Chr. i. 5). He was of the tribe 
sf Judah, and grandson of Caleb ben-Heeron, his 
father being Hur, who, according to tradition, was 
tbs husband of Miriam. 

S. (*A8o t.) The fiuher of Geber, Solomon’s 
eommriaariat officer in Gilead (1 K. iv. 19). 

3. enfodd; Alex. A8ov«.) One of the gato- 
fopan of the Temple, who had married a foreign 
efaa in the time of Ena (Exr. x. 24). 


URIAH (HJ-TH, light of Jehovah: ObpUs 
[Vat -pul in 1 Chr. xi. 41, Ovpfo, Alex. Oupiat, 
Vst FA. Ovp«i •'] Urine). L One of the thirty 
sBuanderu of the thirty bands into which the 
Indite army of David was divided (1 Chr. xi. 41; 
2 Sam. xxilt 39). like others of David's officers 
(Ittai of Gath; Ishbosheth the Canaaaite, 2 Sam. 
xxSL 8, LXX.; Zelek tha Ammonite, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
17) be was a forrign m — a Hittite. His name, 
fafmr, and hie manner of epeeeh (2 Sam. xi.ll) 
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indicate that he had adopted the Jewish religion. 
He married Bathsheba, a woman of extraordinary 
beauty, the daughter of Eliam — possibly the same 
as the son of Ahitbophel, and one of his brother 
officers (2 Sam. xxiii. 34); and hence, perhaps, as 
Professor Blunt conjectures ( Coincidence s, n. x.), 
Uriah's first acquaintance with Bathsheba. It may 
be inferred from Nathan's parable (2 Sam. xii. 3) 
that he was passionately devoted to bis wife, snd 
that their union was celebrated in Jerusalem as one 
of peculiar tenderness. He had a house at Jeru- 
salem underneath the palace (2 Sam. xi. 2 ). In 
the first war with Ammon he followed Joab to the 
siege, and with him remained encamped in the 
open field (ibid. 11). He returned to Jerusalem, 
at an order from the king, on the pretext of asking 
news of the war, — really in the hope that his re- 
turn to his wife might cover the shame of his own- 
crime. The king met with an unexpected obstacle 
in the austere, soldier-like spirit which guided all 
Uriah's conduct, and which gives us a high notion 
of the character and discipline of David's officers. 
He steadily refused to go home, or partake of any 
of the indulgences of domestic life, whilst the Ark 
and the host were in booths and his comrades lying 
in the open air. He partook of the royal hospitality, 
but slept always at the gate of the palace till the 
last night, when the king at a feast vainly en- 
deavored to entrap him by intoxication. The sol- 
dier was overcome by the debauch, but still retained 
bis sense of duty sufficiently to insist on sleeping 
at the palace. On the morning of the third day, 
David sent him back to the camp with a letter (as 
in the story, of Bellerophon), containing the com- 
mand to Joab to cause bis destruction in the battle. 
Josephus (AnL rii. 7, § 1) adds, that he gave, as a 
reason an imaginary offense of Uriah. None such 
appears in the actual letter. Probably to an un- 
scrupulous soldier like Joab the absolute will of the 
king was sufficient. 

The device of Joab was, to observe the part of 
the wall of Rabbath- Ammon, where the greatest 
force of the besieged was congregated, and thither, 
as a kind of forlorn hope, to send Uriah. A sally 
took place. Uriah and the officers with him ad- 
vanced as far as the gate of the city, and were there 
shot down by the archers on tbe wall. It seems 
as if it had been an established maxim of Israelitish 
warfare not to approach the wall of a besieged city; 
and one instance of the fatal result was always 
quoted, as if proverbially, against it — the sudden 
snd ignominious death of Abimelech at Thebes, 
which cut short the hopes of the then rising mon- 
archy. This appears from the feet (as given in the 
LXX.) that Joab exactly anticipa te s what tbe king 
will say when he hears of the disaster. 

Just as Joab had forewarned the messenger, the 
long broke into s furious passion on bearing of the 
loss, and cited, almost in tbe very words whieh 
Joab had predicted, the case of Abimelech. (Th. 
only variation is tbe omission of tbe name of the 
grandfather of Abimelech, which, in the LXX., is 
Ner instead of Joash.) The messenger, ss instructed 
by Joab, calmly continued, and ended the story with 
the words: “ Thy servant also, Uriah the Hittite, 
is dead." In a moment David's anger is appeased. 
He sends an encouraging message to Joab on the 
unavoidable chances of war, and urges him to con- 
tinue tbe siege. It is ooe of the touching parte of 
the story that Uriah fells unconscious of his wife's 
dishonor. She hears of her husband's death. The 
narrative gives no hint as to bar shame or remorse. 
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She “ mourned '* with the usual signs of grh f m s 
widow; and then became the wile of Darid (2 Sam. 
si. 27). 

I’riah remains to us, pre ser ved by this tragical 
incident, an example of Uie chivalrous and devoted 
characters that were to be found amongst the Ca- 
naanites serving in the Hebrew army. A. P. S. 

[O if pi as ; Vat. Ovpstas.] High-priest in the 
reign of Ahaz (Is. viii. 2; 2 K. xvi. 10-16). We 
first hear of him as a witness to Isaiah's prophecy 
concerning Maher-shalal-hash-lnz, with Zechariah, 
the son of .leberechiah. He is probably the same 
as Urijah the priest, who built the altar for Ahaz 
(2 K. xvi. 10). If this he so. the prophet sum- 
moned him as a witness probably on account of his 
position as high-priest, not on account of his per- 
sonal qualities; though, as the incident occurred 
at the beginning of the reign of Ahaz, Uriah's 
irreligious subservieucy may not yet hare manifested 
itself. When Ahaz, after his deliverance from 
Resin and I'ekah by Tiglath-Pileser, went to wait 
upon bis new master at Damascus, be saw there an 
altar which pleased him, and sent the pattern of it 
to Uriah at Jerusalem, with orders to have one 
made like it againat the king's return. Uriah zeal- 
ously executed the idolatrous command, and when 
Ahaz returned, not only allowed him to offer sacri- 
fices upon it, but basely complied with all his im- 
pious directions. The new altar was accordingly 
set in the court of the Temple, to the east of where 
the brazen altar used to stand ; and the daily sacri- 
fices, and the burnt offering* of the king and people, 
were offered upon it; while the brazen altar, having 
been removed from its place, and set to the north 
of the Syrian altar, was reserved as a private altar 
for the king to inquire by. It is likely, too, that 
Uriah's compliances did not end here, but that he 
was a consenting party to the other idolatrous and 
sacrilegious acts of Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 17, 18, xziii. 5, 
II, 12; 2 ( hr. xxriii. 23-25). 

Of the parentage of Uriah we know nothing. He 
probably succeeded Azariah, who was high-priest in 
the reign of Uzziah, and was succeeded by that 
Azariah who was high-prissi in the reign of Heze- 
kiah. Hence it is probable that he was son of the 
former and father of the latter, it being hy no means 
uncommon among tbs Hebrews, as among the 
(•reeks, for the grandchild to have the grandfather's 
name. Prulnbly, too, he may hare been descended 
from that Azariah who must hare been high-priest 
in the reign of Asa. But be has no place in the 
saoeiriotal genealogy (1 Chr. ri. 4—15), in which 
them is a great gap between Amariah in ver. 11, 
and Shallum the father of Hilkiah in ver. 13. 
(Hioh-pkikmt, ii. 1071 6.] It is perhaps s legiti- 
mate inference that Uriah’s line terminated in his 
successor, Azanah, and that Hilkiah was descended 
through another branch from Amariah, who was 
priest in Jrhoshaphat’s reign. 

3. [Ovpfo, </cs.] A priest of the family of Hak 
koz (in A. V. wrongly Koz), the bead of the seventh 
course of private. (See 1 Chr. xxiv. 10.) It does 
not appear when this t'rijah lived, as be is only 
named as the father or ancestor of Meremoth in 
the dajs of Kara and Nebetuiah (Kzr. viii. 33; 
Nsh. iii. 4, 21). In Nah. his name is Ukuaii. 

A. C. H. 

UHI A8 (Ovpfar: Urine). L UUAJt, the 
femband of Uathsbebs (Mali, i fi). 

2 [VatOvpsM*.] Ukuah, 8 (1 Esdr. lx. 43; 
eomp Nsh. vii. 4). 
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U'RIKL, of God, an angel named unit h 
2 Esdr. iv. 1, 36, v. 90, z. 28. In the mmm A W 
these passages be is called *• the arehanguL'* 

• In the book of Enoeh. Uriel is (bombed as 
“ the angel of thunder and trembling " («. 20 1 . mad 
the angel “ placed over all tbs lights of heaven ~ 
(c. 75, § 3). Milton makes him •* regent of thr 
sun.” A. 

U'RIKL [frt of GoJ ] ; OsprtA . 

[Vat. OpirfA.:) Uriel). L A Kohalhite Lrvite. ns 
of Tahath (1 Chr. ri. 24 [9]). If the genaafogws 
were reckoned in this chapter from father to wo, 
Uriel would be the same aa Zephaufcah in ver M : 
but there is no reason to suppose that this n Us 
csss. 

a. [In ver. 11, Vet FA. AprqA*] Chief of tW 
Kohathites in the reign of Darid (I Chr r». 5. 1 1 . 
In this capacity be assisted, together with ld> of 
his brethren, in bringing up the ark from the boom 

of Obed-edom. 

3. Uriel of Gibeah was the father at M ear hah 
or Michaiah, the favorite wife of Hehobmm. nd 
mother of Abijah (2 Chr. ziii. 2). In 2 Chr 90 
she is called “ Maachah the daughter of Absakiai : ~ 
and Josephus (AnL viii. 10, § 1) explains tins hr 
saying that her mother was Tamar. Alnlmt 
daughter. Rashi gives a loog note to tk nftet 
that Michaiah was called Maachah after the nmm 
of her daughter-in-law the mother of Aw arm 
a woman of renown, and tint her faihrr’a tmmm 
was Uriel Alushalom. There is no indicaiwu. W>v- 
ever, that Absalom, like Solomon, had n — tMr 
name, although in the Targum of R. Joseph m 
Chronicles it b said that the Cither of 
was c al led Uriel that the name of Absalom su^ha 
not be mentioned. 

URI JAH [fame of 

Ooplas [Vat. -pet-] ; Urine). L Urijah the prwrf 
in the reign of Ahaz (lILni 10), pruhaU* the 
same as Ukiah, 2. 

3« (Oui>fa. ) A priest of the family <d Koz, m 
hak-Roz [Neb. iii. 4, 21], the same as Ukiait, X 

3. (Otttfar; [Vat. Ovpsia:] f * » of the 
priests who stood at Ezra's right-hand whan be 
read the law to the people (Neh. vui 4 ) 

4. : [Ovpfar ; VaL *psc ] fVaoa) 

The son of Sbemaiah of Ktijath-jearixn. He proph- 
esied in the days of Jebouktm concerning the Imd 
and the city, just ss Jeremiah hod door, and tbs 
king sought to put him to death; hot he rar^nd, 
and fled into Egypt, lib retreat was sac* dm 
covered ; Final han and hb men brought k.m m 
out of Egypt, and Jehoiakim slrw him with tb 
•word, and cast hb body forth among i W pi n 
of the common people (Jer. xsri. #)- it t The 
story of Sbemaiah appears to be quoted h? the 
enemies of Jeremiah aa a reason for puUirg he 
to death ; and, as a reply to the instance at Mo* 
the Moraslhite, which Jeremiah's friend gate as a 
reason why hb words should be listened to aad Va 
life spared. Such, at least, b the rire srb paerf 
Kashi. W A W 

U'RIM AND THUM'NJM (ZT^ 

: t^Assrii ml ; 4 »rr wi * 

reruns). 

I. (1.) When the Jewish stiWs were not m 
their return from Babylon hy a question sbri tbv 
had no dii fat for answering, tiny ^raad to pnrfp.no 
the eettletDcnt of the difficulty lifl them ahaaM no 
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ip “a priest with Urim and Thummim ” (Esr. ii. 
J3; Nrii. Tit 65). T1m inquiry, what those Urim 
«nd Tbummim themselves were, seems likely to 
wait as long for a final and satisfying answer. On 
wtry side we meet with confessions of ignorance — 
**Noo constat " (Kinichi), “ Neecimus ” (Aben- 
Ena), 44 Difficile est in venire ” (Augustine) — va- 
ried only by wild and conflicting conjectures. It 
would be comparatively an easy task to give a cata- 
logue of these hypotheses, and transcribe to any ex- 
tent the learning which has gathered round them. 
To attempt to follow a true historical method, and 
m to construct a theory which shall, at least, in- 
clude all the phenomena, if a more arduous, but 
nay be a more profitable task. 

(2.) The starting-point of such an inquiry must 
be from the words which the A. V. has left un- 
trsMbted. It will be well to deal with each sep- 
arately. 

(A.) In Urim, Hebrew scholars, with hardly an 
exception, have seen the plural of "TIN ( = light, 
or fire). The LXX. translators, however, appear to 
have had reasons which led them to another ren- 
dering than that of or its cognates. They 
give | (Ex. xxviii. 30; Ecclus. xlv. 10), 

sad |{)Am (Num. xxvii. 21 : Deut. xxxiiL 8; 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 6), while in Esr. ii. 63, and Neh. vii. 65, we 
have respectively plural and singular participles of 
In Aqnila and Theodotion we find the 
non literal Aserurpol. The Vulg , following the 
had of the LXX., but going further astray, gives 
doctrine in Ex. xxviii. 30 and Deut. xxxiii. 8, omits 
the word in Num. xxvii. 21, paraphrases it by 44 per 

renters " in 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, and gives “judi- 
cium. " in Ecdus. xlv. 10, as the rendering of 
HAwwiv. Luther gives LichL The literal English 
equivalent would of course be 44 lights; " but the 
renderings in the LXX. and Vulg. indicate, at least, 
a traditional belief among the Jews that the plural 
form, aa in Elohim and other like words, did not 
involve numerical plurality. 

(B.) Thummim. Here also there is almost a 

cnmmnmt « as to the derivation from Ofa ( = per- 
fection, completeness): but the LXX., as before, 
urns the closer Greek equivalent rAeior but once 
(Esr. fi. 63), and adheres elsewhere to and 

the Vulg., giving 44 perfect us " there, in like man- 
ner gives 44 veritas " m all other passages. Aquila 
toon accurately chooses rtAeidoeiv. Luther, in 
his first edition, gave ITUHgkeit, but afterwards 
tested in fteehL What has been said as to the 
plural of Urim applies here also. 44 Light and Per- 
fection ” would probably be the best English equiv- 
alent. The assumption of a hendindyg, so that the 
two words = 44 perfect illumination ” (Carpsov, App. 
CriL i. 5; Bdhr, 8ymbolik % ii. 135), is unneces- 
mry and. It is believed, unsound. The mere phrase, 
a* such, leaves it therefore uncertain whether each 
word by itself denoted many things of a given kind, 


• Ibv exceptions to the consensus are Just worth 
MSteiag. (1.) BeUarmlne wishing to defend the Vulg. 
tie eels tlnn, suggested the derivation of Urim from 

rrr ■"to teach j ” and Tbummim from " to 

he ferae.” (Buxtort, Diss.de Ur. el Tk.) (2.) Thum- 
■tehMbMMndfroa Otn contr. 
ftsts,” on tbs theory that the two groups of gems, six 
ea eaoh Mde the breast piste, were what constituted 
the Ortas and Thamaim. (E. Anutas, la Baxtorf, 
L «.) 
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or whether the two taken together might be re- 
ferred to two distinct objects, or to one and the 

same object. The presence of the article H, and 

yet more of the demonstrative before each, ie 
rather in favor of distinctness. In Deut. xxxiii. 8, 
we have separately, 44 Thy Tbummim and thy 
Urim," the first order being inverted. Urim is 
| found alone in Num. xxvii. 21; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6; 
Thummim never by itself, unless with Ziillig we 
find it in Ps. xvL 5. 

11. (1.) Scriptural Statements. — The mysteri- 
ous words meet ns for the first time, as if they 
needed no explanation, in the description of the 
high-priest's apparel. Over the Ephod there is to 

be a 44 breastplate of judgment '* 

Xayelor uptakes : 6 ratumak jwUcuj, of gold, scar- 
let, purple, and fine linen, folded square and doub- 
led, a 44 span" in length and width. In it are to 
be aet four rows of precious storm, each stone with 
the name of a tribe of Israel engraved on it, that 
Aaron may 44 bear them upon hia heart." Tbeu 
cornea a further order. Inside the breastplate, as 
the tables of the Covenant were placed inside the 

Ark (the preposition bj* is used in both cases, Ex. 
xxv. 16, xxviii. 30), are to be placed 44 the Urim 
and the Thummim," the Light and the Perfection; 
and they, too, are to be on Aaron's heart, when he 
goes in before the Lord (Ex. xxviii. 15-30). Not 
a word describes them. They are mentioned as 
things already familiar both to Hoses and the 
people, connected naturally with the functions of 
the high-priest, as mediating between Jehovah and 
his people. The command is fulfilled (Lev. viii. 8b 
They pass from Aaron to Eleaxar with the sacred 
ephod, and other pontificalia (Num. xx. 28). 
When Joshua is solemnly appointed to succeed the 
great hero lawgiver, he is bidden to stand before 
Eleazar the priest, 44 who shall ask counsel for him 
after the judgment of Urim," and this counsel is to 
determine the movements of the host of Israel 
(Num. xxvii. 21). In the blessings of Moses, they 
appear as the crowning glory of the tribe of Levi 
(“ Thy Thummim and thy Urim are with thy Holy 
One "), the reward of the seal which led them to 
close their eyes to everything but 44 the Law and 
the Covenant" (Deut. xxxiiL 8, 9). Once, and 
once only, are they mentioned by name in the his- 
tory of the Judges and the monarchy. Saul, left 
to hia self-chosen darkness, is answered 44 neither 
by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophet " (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 6). There la no longer a priest with Urim 
and Thummim (toiv QerrlCovat not rots rcAsfoir, 
Esr. ii. 63; 5 <psrrlacev t Neh. vii. 65) to answer 
hard questions. When will one appear again? 
The Son of Sirach copies the Greek names (fiqAev, 
hX^Oeia) in his description of Aaron's garments, 
but throws no light upon their meaning or their 
use (Ecdus. xlv. 10).« 


5 The LXX. rendering, eo different from the literal 
meaning, must have originated either (1) from a felse 

etymology, as If the word was derived from 

— "to divine ” (Geo. xllv. 15) ; or (2) from the orac- 
ular nee made of the breastplate ; or (3) from other 
associations connected with the former (infra). The 
Vulg. simply follows tbs LXX. 8eb. Schmidt gives the 
mors literal "pectorals." " Brea states ” fe, perhaps, 
somewhat misleading. 

• The A. V., singularly eooogh, vstmoslalss the 
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(2.) Besides ihete direct statements, there ere 
others in which we may, without violence, trace a 
reference, if not to both, at least to the Urim. 
When question* precisely of the nature of those 
described in Num. xxvii. 21 are asked by the 
leader of the people, and answered by Jehovah 
(Judg. L 1, xx. 18) — when like question* are 
asked by Saul of the high-priest Ahiah, “ wearing 
an epbod " (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18) — by David, as soon 
as be has with him the presence of a high-priest 
with his epbod (1 Sam. xxiii. 2, 12, xxx. 7, 8) — 
we may legitimately infer that the treasures which 
the epbod contained were the conditions and media 
of his answer. The questions are in almost all 
eases strategical, 1 • w Who shall go up for us against 
the Canaanites first?" (Judg. b 1, so xx. 18), 
M Will the men of Keilah deliver me and my men 
into the hand of Saul? " (1 Sam. xxiii. 12), or, at 
least, national (2 Sam. xxi. 1 ). The answer is, iu 
all cases, very brief, but more in form than a sim- 
|Je Yes or No. One question only is answered at 
a time. 

(3.) It deserves notice before we pass beyond the 
mu ire of Scriptural da la, that in some ea»es of de- 
flection from the established religious order, we find 
the ephod connected not with the Urim but with 
the TftuRAPHiM, which, in the days of Indian, if not 
earlier, had been conspicuous in Aramaic worship. 
Micah, first consecrating one of his own sons, and 
then getting a Levite as his priest, makes for him 
M an ephod and teraphim " (Judg. xvii. 5, xviii. 14, 
20 ). Throughout the history of the northern 
kingdom their presence at Dan made it a sacred 
place (Judg. xviii. 30), and apparently determined 
Jeroboam's choice of it ss a sanctuary. When the 
prophet Hosea foretells the entire sweeping away of 
the system which the Ten Tribes had cherished, the 
point of extremes! destitution is. that “they shall 
be many days .... without an epbod, and with- 
out teraphim" (Hot. iu. 4), deprived of all coun- 
terfeit oracle*, in order that they may in tl>e end 
“return and seek the l^ord." 6 It teems natural 
to infer that the teraphim were, in these instances, 
the unauthorised sulatilute* for the t rim. T he 
inference is strengthened by the fact that the I.XX. 
uses here, instead of teraphim, the same word (8^- 
Aeer) which it usually gives for Urim. That the 
teraphim were thus used through the whole history 
of Israel may be inferred from their frequent occur- 
rence in conjunction with other forms of divination. 
Thus we have in 1 Sam. xv. 23, “ witchcraft " and 
“ teraphim " (A. V. “ idolatry ’* ), in 2 K. xxiii. 24. 
“familiar spirits," “wizards, and teraphim " (A. 
V. “images"). The king of Babylon, when he 
uses divination, consults them (Ex. xxi. 21). They 
speak vanity (Zech. x. 2). 

111. Theories. — (1.) For the moat part we have 
to deal with Independent conjectures rather than 
with inferencss from these dita. Among the latter, 
however, may lie noticed the notion that, as Moses 
is not directed to make the Trim and Thummim, 
they must have had a supernatural origin, specially 


created, unlike anything upon earth (R. baa Nach- 
man and liottinger in BuxtorC, /has. dt U . m T 
in Ugolini, xii.). It would ha profit Isas to sUaaaa 
so arbitrary so hypothesis. 

(2.) A favorite view of Jewish a mi of mm» 
Christian writers has been, that the Cna and 
Thummim were identical with the twelve shawm 
on which the names of tbs trite* of Isrml wvs 
engraved, and the mode in which an and* was 
given was by the illumination, stomluneosa or ex- 
cessive, of the fetters which were to umke ap the 
answer (Jalkut Sifre, Zohar is /«n*V l 106; Mat- 
monides, R, ben Nachman, in Buxtcrf. L c. ; 1 Wueiua. 
in CriL Sac. on Ex. xxviii. ; Chnwo»towi, 
el ai). Josephus (Anl Ui. 7, f b) adopts 
form of the same story, and, apparently identify** 
the Urim and Thummim with the sardonyxea ca 
the shoulders of the ephod, ay* that they west 
bright before a victory, or * ben the s ac rifi ce wm 
acceptable, dark whan any di aster was impaadu* 
Kpipbaniua (de xii gemm . ), and the writer qmoSsd 
by Suidas (a r. * B+e d d b present the same thiwghl 
in yet another form. A single diaawad > 

placed in the centre of the breaatplete prsgwafei 
cated peace when it was bright, war when it waa 
red, death when It was dusky. It is coedaae 
against such views (1) that, withoat any evidsnse, 
without even an analogy, they wake aanthnnasd 
additions to the miracles of Nriptasrr; <i> thet 
the former identify two things which, ■ lx 
xxviii., are clearly distinguished; t *> that the 
Utter makes no distinction bet were the I'na sad 
the Thummim, such as the repealed artade beds 
us to infer. 

(3.) A theory, involving fever gnleitins as- 
sumptions, is that in the middle of the rphnd. «e 
within its folds, there waa a stone or (date «f gaU 
oo which was engraved the aured name of JefevnA 
the She m k amm *pkora$M of Jewish rablwlafex* sad 
that by virtue of this, fixing his gaae os u, w 
reading an invocation which was also e n g ros s *! sal 
the name, or standing in his ephod bsfisee the 
mercy-seat, or at feast before the veil of U* 
tuary, be became capable of prophesying, hnr* 
the Divine voice within, or lUtenuig to it u s pro- 
ceeded, in articulate sounds, from the glory «f the 
Sbechiuah (But tori. L c. 7: Ughtf^t, u. fTf. 
Braunius, de Vestitm Hebr. it; NsakcLutz, A'tU- 
ii. 363). Another form of the same 
is found in the statement of Jewish writers, that 
the Holy Spirit spake sometimes by I ns, sse 
times by prophecy, aometimea by tba tkaLfehh 
{Setkr Oiam, d. xiv. in Braunius, L c \. at that the 
whole purpo se of the unknown sin. tads wm - ad 
eicitandam prophet ism ” | R \jr%\ l«« (imfea. m 
Buxtori, L c. ; Kintchi, in >|*wvr, L <■ u A was 
eccentric form of the ** writing “ thrury was paw 
pounded by the elder t'arpcov, who msintsiasd that 
the l rim and Thummim were two oowfimams *f 
faith in the Mcariah and the Holy >ptrtt tt arpw*. 
App. Crit . i. 5). 

(4.) Spnicrr (de Ur. et Th.) pc— uto a dagahw 


Om sk worts back Into th# Hebrew, sad flia n tJnn 
and Thummim ’’ ss if thev vers proper names. 

a On this account. probably, the high- priest was to 
go out to battle (Num. xuti tt), as, in his abavnrr, 
chare was to be a Saeerdot th*tmuu. [Paisrrs. ) 

1 The wnter cannot bring himself, with Pussy 
(Otmm. In loc ), to refer tbs things named by the 
prophet, partly to the true, partly to the Isles ritual ; 
•till leas, with Ppeocer ( Lhu. th Vt et 7> K to see in 
sll of th e m things which the prophet iscogaiaw a# 


right and good It is rtmpfer to feke tfc— ss X- 
srriblng the aetwmi polity sod ritaal la eksrS fee 
northetn kingihro had fkwted. and af vtfefe a ewe Ss 

bs deprived. 

r A wilder form of thU bwltof I# fbwad la fee «sfe- 
balletfe hook Zohar. There She Urim le ad fe hsaa 
had the Divine name in 43, the Than— *3fe 
tors. The nottoa was probably itortroi him fee fin- 
ish p» vocations of hooks Uke the Cht»es JaSsMw* 
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snloo of acutene«s and extravagance. He rightly 
recognise* the distinctness of the two things which 
othen had confounded. Whatever the Urim and 
Thammitn were, they were not the twelve stone*, 
and they were distinguish able one from the other. 
They were placed iuaide the folds of the doubled 
Ckothem, Keating on the facts referred to, he in- 
ferred the identity of the Urim and the Teraphitn. a 
This was an instance in which the Divine wisdom 
accommodated itself to man's weakness, and al- 
lowed the dehased superstitious Israelites to retain 
a fragment of the idolatrous system of their fathers, 
in order to wean them gradually from the system 
as a whole. The obnoxious name of Teraphim was 
dropped. The thing itself was retained. The very 
name Urim was, be argued, identical in meaning 
with Teraphim.* It was, therefore, a small Image 
probably in human form. So far the hypothesis 
baa, at least, the merit of being inductive and his- 
torical; but when he conies to the question how it 
waa instrumental oracularly, he passes into the most 
extravagant of all assumptions. The image, when 
the high-priest questioned it, spoke by the media- 
tion of an angel, with an articulate human voice, 
last as the Teraphim spoke, in like manner, by the 
intervention of a demon! In dealing with the 
Thammitn, which be excludes altogether from the 
oracular Auctions of the Urim, M{*ncer adopts 
the notion of an Egyptian archetype, which will be 
noticed Anther on. 

(5.) Mtehaeli* </xncs of Most*, v. § 52) give* 
his own opinion that the Urim and Thummim were 
three stones, on one of which was written Yes, on 
another No, while the third was left blank or neu- 
tral. The three were used as lots, and the high- 
priest decided according as the one or the other 
was drawn out. lie does not think it worth while 
to give one iota of evidence: and the notion does 
not appear to have been more than a passing ca- 
price. It obviously hub to meet the phenomena. 
Ists were familiar enough among the Israelites 
(Nan. xxri. 55; Josh. xiii. 6, rt aL; 1 Sam. xiv. 
41: Prov. xvi 3-1), but the Urim was something 
•r4emn and peculiar. In the cases where the Urim 
vm consulted, the answers were always more than 
a mere negative or affirmative. 

(6.) The conjecture of Zutlig (Comm, in Apoc. 
/ -re. ii. ), though adopted by Winer (Reahcb . ), can 
bmrdly be looked on as more satisfying. With him 
(be Urim are bright, i. e. cut and polished, dia- 
monds, in form like dice; the Thummim perfect, 
». e. whole, rough, uncut ones, each class with in- 
scription* of tome kind engraved on it. He sup- 
poses a handful of these to have been carried in the 
pouch of the high-priest's CkoeMm, and when he 
siahed for an oracle, to have been taken out by 
Mm and thrown on a table, or, more |*rohobl\ , on 
the Ark of the < ovenant. As they feH their jiosi- 
tiocs, according to traditional rules known only to 
the high-priestly families, indicated the snswer. 
lie compares it with fortune-telling by cards or 
adn grounds. The whole scheme, it need hardly 
he said, is one of pure invention, at once arbitrary 
m d offensive. It is at least questionable whether 
the Egyptians had access to diamonds, or knew the 
trt of polishing or engraving them. [Dumoxu ] 


• Be bad tun preceded lo this view by Joseph 
Hdi (Doss I e. 36), who pointed oot the strong re- 
— fclsiire If not the identity of the two. 

t The process of proof Is ingenious, bat henllv coo- 
flertffj Urim « " lights, ires ; ” Seraphim - 
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A handful of diamond cubes, large enough to have 
words or monograms engraved on them, ia a thing 
which has no parallel in Egyptian archeology, nor, 
indeed, anywhere else. 

(7.) The latest Jewish interpreter of eminence 
(Kalisch, on Ex. xxviii. 31), combining parts of 
the views (2) and (3), identifies the Urim and 
Thummim with the twelve tribal gems, looks on 
the name as one to be explaitied by a bendiadys 
(Light and Perfection = Perfect illumination), and 
believes the high-priest, by concentrating his 
thoughts on the attributes they represented, to 
have divested himself of all selfishness and preju- 
dice, and so to have passed into a true prophetic 
state. In what he saya on this point there U much 
that is both beautiful and true. Lightfoot, it may 
be added, had taken the same view (ii. 407, vi. 
278), and that given above in (3) converges to the 
same result 

IV. Out more Theory. — (1.) It may seem 
venturesome, after so many wild and conflicting 
conjectures, to add yet another. If it is believed 
that the risk of falling into one as wild and baseless 
need not deter us, it is because there are materials 
within our reach, drawn from our larger knowledge 
of antiquity, and not less from our fuller insight 
into the less common phenomena of consciousness, 
which were not, to the same extent, within the 
reach of our fathers. 

(2.) The starting point of our inquiry may be 
found in adhering to the conclusions to which the 
Scriptural statements lead us. The Urim were not 
identical with the Thummim, neither of them 
identical with the tribal gems. The notion of a 
hrtifi ufyg (almost always the weak prop of a weak 
theory) may he discarded. And, seeing that they 
are mentioned with no description, we must infer 
that they and their meaning were already known, 
if not to the other Israelites, at least to Moses. If 
we are to look for their origin anywhere, it must lie 
in the customs and the symlwlism of Egypt. 

( 3 .) We may start with the Thumtnim, as pre- 
senting the easier problem of the two. Here there 
is at once a patent and striking analogy. The 
priestly judges of Egypt, with whose presence and 
garb Moses must have beeo familiar, wore, each of 
them, hanging on his neck, suspended on a golden 
chain, a figure which Greek writers descrilie as an 
image of Truth ('AAfj0«4o, as in the LXX ) often 
with closed eyes, made sometimes of a sapphire or 
other precious stones, and, therefore necessarily 
•mall. They were to see in this a symbol of the 
purity of motive, without which they would be 
unworthy of their otbee. With it they touched 
the Ups of the litigant as they l*de him speak the 
truth, the whole, the perfect truth (Diod. hie. i. 
48, 75; Julian, lor. Ifisl . xiv. 34). That this 
ItarsIleUsn) commended itself to the must learned of 
the Alexandrian Jews we may infer (1) from the 
delil>erate but not obvious use by the LXX. of the 
word aA^0«ia as the translation of Thummim; 
(2) from a remarkable passage in Philo (<fe Pi/. 
Mas. Ui. 11), in winch be sa\s that the breastplate 
(\4yiov) of the h»gh-prte»t was made strong that 
be might wear as an image (tea aya\ pwro^epp) 
the two virtoes which were so needful for his uthoe. 

n tbs banting, or flsry ones ; ” asst Teraphim Is but 
the seas went, with ee Arwiski subeti tattoo of H 
tor Q7. 
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Tb# connection between the Hebrew end the Egyp- 
tian symbol was first noticed, it is believed, by 
Spencer (L c. )• It was met with cries of alarm. 
No single custom, rite, or symbol, could possibly 
hare been transferred from an idolatrous system 
into that of Israel. There was no evidence of the 
antiquity of the Egyptian practice. It was prob- 
ably copied from the Hebrew (VViuius, .Ei.gptiaca. 
U. 10, 11, 12, in I'goliui, i. ; Kiboudealdus, de 
Urim et Th. in ('guliui. xii. ; Patrick, Omm. in 
Ex. xxviii ). Tltc disciiMion of the principle in- 
volved need not l*e entered on here. Spencer's 
way of putting the rose, assuming that a deiosed 
farm of religion a as given in condescension to the 
superstitions of a det«sed people, made it, indeed, 
needlraslv offensive. but it remains true, that a rev- 
elation of any kind must, to be intelligible, use 
preexistent words, and that those words, whether 
spoken or symbolic, may therefore l« taken from 
any language with which the reeijuents of the rev- 
elation are familiar.* In this imtince the prej- 
udice has worn away. The most orthodox of <*er- 
man theologians accept the once startling theory, 
and find in it a proof of the veracity of the Penta- 
teuch (H eng* ten berg, AV/v i>( the Fire Book * *>J 
Motes, c. vi.). It is admitted, partially at least, 
by a devout dew ■ Kshscb, on Ex. xxuii. 31). 6 
And the missing link of evidence has been found. 
The custom was not, as bad been said, of late 
origin, but is fouud on the older monuments of 
ttopt. There, round the neck of the judge, are 
seen the two figures of Thmei, the representative 
of Themis, Truth, Justice (Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptians, v. 28). Tlie coincidence of sound may, 
It is true, be accidental, but it is at least striking. 
In the words which tell of the tnhe of l.evi, in close 
connection with the liiummim as its chief glory, 
that it did tl>e stem La»k of duty, blind to all 
that could turn it aside to evil, “saying to hi* 
father and his mother, I hate not seen him ’* (Lteut. 
xxxh i we may perha|is trace a reference to the | 
dused eyes of the hgvptun Tlmiei. 

(4.) The wa\ i* now oj« n for a further inquiry. ] 
Wt may legitimately .m* whether there was any 
symtttl of Light standing to tne LTim m the same 
relation as the sy mU-hc hgure of Truth stood to t tie 
Thummmi. And Hie simwer to tliat question is as 
fallows, t hi ttie breast «»t well-nigh etery memtjer 
of the priestly caste of I g' pt there hung a lectoral 
plate, corresjKiuding in j* --..tioii and in sixe to the 
C’/uWmn of the bigh-prte»t of IsrseL And in { 
many of these we find, in tiie centre of the pectoraU, 
right oter the heart of the priotly mummy, as the 
l nui was to be “on tlie heart ’ of Aaron, what , 
was a kin wn s\ mUd uf Light isee British Museum, j 
First / > ',/tti rn /£■•»«, ( <u n t>7, UJ, 70, 88, 80 \ 
Sed’fui t (UfS Oh, 69, 74). lu that symloi 

were united and rmLshrd tlie highest religious 
thoughts to winch man had then n«en. It rrpre- , 
tented the Sun and the Universe, Light and Isle, , 

• It may lw nsusmably urged Indeed Uist in such 
sasss Uis previous lonitectioa wklh a faW system is a 
nsMMi fi’f, suil not ii < ji « o th* use ot a symbol in it- 
•wlf expr*«fc-i»e The prie*U nf Israel were taught that 1 
they were not to have lower thoughts of the tight ami 
pvrtrrlmn whl. li the\ tlian the prWets of Ra. 

I It u rtftit to add that the Kgiptian origin he It- 1 
^rtwd both to It .hr { U 1*44 j ami ItvaJd (At- 

UrtHttm pp i*7 . but without suite-lent grounds 

Reslil'i treatment uf tu* show lat^rct is, H k Is w I, at 
«dt» superftciO a *»1 imxm«tst«nC In the Aartgsmmer 
L i iur s pw sas uf tu* i mu and Tbummuu as mHS, 
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Creation and Resurrection. The material «f tW 
symbol varied according to the rank of Uw wmxwe. 
It might be of blue porcelain, or jasper, or conw- 
lian, or lapis kuuli, or aincthyat. I'm* t© *■ v 
knowing wbat the symbol was, we (rola . ■ 

think it natural and fitting that tins, like the cater, 
should have been transferred from riie lower w»w>hip 
to the higher, from cutset with UWh««.*i to 
ship with truth. I'mitnm, sire, material. mwaatne. 
everything answer* tlie condition* the prU-m. 

(5 ) But the symbol in this case was the wyaw 
ScarAl«us; and it may eerm to some startling s*d 
incredible to suggest that such an ski item mi id 
have been borrowed far such a purpose. It is p m- 
haps quite as difficult far us to uiwierstnnd haw K 
could rerr have cutue to )« associated with nrS 
ideas. We have to throw outdrives bark into a 
stage of human pragma, a phase uf human Iteorkt. 
the most utterly unlike any that mows withm uur 
experience. Out of the mud w) ich the Nik ten 
in its flooding, men saw myriad farms U Uw m» 
That of the Scaral«jrus was Lhe uawt cwpnawa 
It seemed to them self-generated, c fated into brts*- 
by tlie light, the child only of the sum Its [iwi 
wing-cases reilrct.ng the bright rays made U m 
like tlie sun in miniature. It tecaiur at once Ike 
emblem of lta, tiie sun, and its crauvw pwi 
\t lem. Alex. >innm. v. 4. § 21; Kuerb. / 

Be ing, iii. 4; Brugsch, LU*r Aftlrmpmy i«rw. p. 
38; Wilkinson. . 4 >»« •»«■«! / ; options, iv. * it. 
47fi). But it came also out iA the dark earth, aA*r 
the flood of waters, and was thervfara the symUa 
of life rising out of death in new farms; of a resse- 
rcction and a mrtru.| eye teats t Brugv h. L e- tte 
. />*, Altnfh. p. 32). So it wae that t*.4 im 
l^\pl only, but in Ltruria and Assyria and 
n»iiiitries, the mate strwtige emi-U-tu* rrsfyof 
(1 tennis, Ci ties ami .Sc/w-cArri > f //<* m, 
l&xiil. ; layard, Xtneeeh. it. 214>. N* n vaa an 
men, forgetting the actual m the wfa *1. n r*ird 4 
with the title of Meeeysrljf 'ILeaja.tei, /fa ' ^ 

1. c. 10), that the n»or* n<y»tic. t.rvminy, Uo*:* 
Sects adopted it into tl r.r *'H«u.|c kai^ruae*. s md 
that scun < 'i.r.*tiali Nur um i are I* uj*d eiLh Uw 
sacreii word* .iao, >ai .y -III, of tiw l- - ur* i d ang*ss 
engrave.! on them < Iwte ruu,n. i • *i *e .v * 
f Mten- *tr wn«c h, i. 10 1 , just as tn* ibniir /*sl. «w 
Crux a*t» *M, appears, tu spite ul it* vrvgu.a. a rmm 
ing, on the monuments ol t liuduu H u- 

kiuson, Anc. h v. 2-H-J In . w*»v Igyp K 

was, at suy rate, connected with tie «r 

Ifiune illumination, faond in tm^uri.t oi ks vxh 
the sy lid" die eye, the end>l**ui the ( r ' .Wwe* te 
(jo*l, and with the hierogiy |h»c - I« 

raiiiaiis dss \itaiu pun* Ir^fwi • 

UansUtiou, l.iUr MtU>nj+ p. It is uSshw 

that tn such a cast, as with the ( iw * - • ite 
Scaralurus Is lieiinrf an wfaL nor ktent.tw-u w u 
wlolatry.** It is simnly a « as Lb* aw* 

eijonent of a thought aw if It were y ta «u 


adopting Mfaharlls’s rW-w. la hw h ww*i 
speaks of tli* htgu-prtoot flslng his | 
brmg hlnowlf Into ll»r pn j. trtk stale. 

c Tn* syint-.lir Unituwgw of .w ns 
of rourw, often b* unltit* k>4 

dterous to another Tn*y wl.l 
men have worshipped wiiwt tb* 

Woaid It bw east to make a k * v«- ___ 

riewrly lb* UMSwnmg ot U>s s> nu- -*s <4 taw 
geiutw aw used lu lit* otvsnetiUtsw* 
rburrbew ’ Would an ICn^ LMt 
archjrotogtsts, laws/ to k (otd tust Um; 


lew V U to 
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or written in phonetic characters. There i 
• nothing in its Egyptian origin or its animal form 
vfakh need startle us any more than the like origin 
jf the Ark or the Thunmiim, or the like form in 
the Brazex Skrpkxt, or the fourfold symbolic 
figures of the Cherubim, it is to be added, that 
Joseph by his marriage with the daughter of the 
priest of On, the priest of the sun-god Ra, and 
Hosts, as bating been trained in the learning of 
the Egyptian*, and probably among the priests of 
(he same ritual, and in the same city, were certain 
to be acquainted with the sculptured won/, and 
with its meaning. For the latter, at any rate, It 
«oold need no description, no interpretation. Deep 
set in the Choshen , between the gems that repre- 
^nted Israel, it would set forth that Light and 
Truth were the centre of tlie nation's life. Belong- 
ing to the TivastpLite of judgment, it would bear 
witness that the high-priest, in hb oracular acts, 
needed above all things spotless integrity and Di- 
vine illumination. It fulfilled all the conditions 
sod taught all the lessons which Jewish or Chris- 
tian writers have connected with the Urim. 

(9.) (A.) Have we any data for determining 
the material of the symbol ? The following tend 
st least to a definite conclusion: (1.) If the stone 
was to represent light, it would probably be ooe in 
which light was, as it were, embodied in its purest 
fora, colorless and clear, diamond or rock crystal. 
<2. | The traditions quoted above from Suidaa and 
Kpiphanius confirm this inference. 0 (3.) It is ac- 
etpied as part of Ziillig’s theory, by Dean Trench 
tEpistUs to Seven Churches, p. 125)-* The 
- white stone " of Her. ii. 17, like the other rewards 
of him that overeometh, declared the truth of the 
Universal IViestbood. What had been the peculiar 
treasure of the house of Aaron, should be bestowed 
freely on all believers. 

(B.) Another fact connected with the symbol 
m shies us to include one of the best supported of 
the Jewish conjectures. As seen on the bodies of 
Egyptian priests and others it almost always bore 
m inscription, the name of the god whom the priest 
•erred, or, more commonly, an invocation, from the 
l look of the Dead, or some other Egyptian liturgy 
(Brugseh, Lib. Metemps. 1. c.). ’There would here, 
ebo, be an analogy. Upon the old emblem, ceas- 
ing, it may be, to bear its old distinctive form, 0 
there might be the M new name written," the Tet- 
regrunmatOQ, the Shem-kammephorath of later 
Judaism, directing the thoughts of the priest to the 
true Lord of life and Light, of whom, unlike the 
Lord of Life in the temples of Egypt, there was no 
form or similitnde, s Spirit, to be worshipped there- 
fors in spirit and in truth. 

(T.) We are now able to approach the question, 
* In what way was the Urim instrumental in en- 
•bfing the high-priest to give a true oracular 
response? '* We may dismiss, with the more 
thoughtful writers already mentioned (Kimchl, on 


p are on their seals a pelican or a fish, as a type of 
Christ ? (Clem. AWx. Pm. tap. tii 11, § 68.) 

a The words of Kpiphanlo* are remarkable, ^ 
Wh, StVi Bom- 

S For the re as o ns stated above. In discussing 
theory, Um writer finds himself unable to 
egeee wtlh Dean Trench as to the diamond being oer- 
Sfoij tbs Stowe to q u es t ion. 8o for as he knows, no 
fonseh have as j#t bsen found among the jewels of 
foyyt. Back crystal seems therefore the more prob- 
of the twa. 

c Changes In the form of an emblem till it ceases to 
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2 Ssm. zxv. y rosy be added), the gratuitous prod- 
igies which have no existence but in the fancies of 
Jewish or Christian dreamers, the articulate voice 
and the illumined letters. There remains the con- 
clusion that, in some way, they helped him to rise 
out of all selfishness and hypocrisy, out of all cere- 
monial routine, and to pass into a state analogous 
to that of the later prophets, and so to become 
capable of a new spir.tual illumination. The modus 
operandi in this case may, it is lielieved, be at least 
illustrated by some lower analogies in the less com- 
mon phenomena of consciousness. Among the 
most remarkable of such phenomena is the change 
produced by concentrating the thoughts on a single 
idea, by gazing steadfastly on a single fixed point. 
The brighter and more dazzling the point upon 
which the eyes are turned the more rapidly is the 
change produced. 'The life of perception is inter- 
rupted. Sight and hearing fail to fulfill their 
usnal functions. The mind passes into a state of 
profound abstraction, and loses all distinct per- 
sonal consciousness. Though not asleep it may 
see visions and dream dreams. Under tlie sug- 
gestions of a will for the time stronger than itself, 
it may be played on like “ a thinking automaton." d 
When not so plated on, its mental state is deter- 
mined by the “dominant ideas" which were im- 
pressed upon it at the moment when, by its own 
act, it brought about the abnormal change (Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter in Q&trterly Rev. xciii. 510, 522). 

(8.) We are familiar with these phenomena 
chiefly as they connect themselves with the lower 
forms of mysticism, with the tricks of electro-biolo- 
gists, and other charlatans. Even as such they 
present points of contact with many fact* of inter- 
est in Scriptural or Ecclesiastical History. Inde- 
pendent of many facts in monastic legends of which 
this is the mast natural explanation, we may see in 
the last great controversy of the Greek Church a 
startling proof how terril le may be the influence of 
these morbid states when there is no healthy moral 
or intellectual activity to counteract them. For 
three hundred yean or more the rule of the Abbot 
Simeon of Xeroceroos, prescribing a process precisely 
analogous to that described above, was adopted by 
myriads of monks in Mount Athos and elsewhere. 
The Christianity of the East seemed in danger of 
giving its sanctiou to a spiritual suicide like that of 
a Buddhist seeking, as his highest blessedness, the 
annihilation of the Xinottna. Plunged iu profound 
abstraction, their eyes fixed on the centre of their 
own bodies, the QuietisU of the 14tb century (r,<rv 
Xsurrat, bp^a\6^vyot) enjoyed an unspeakable 
tranquillity, believed themselves to be radiiuit with 
a Divine glory, and saw visions of the uncreated 
light which hod shone on Talior. Degrading as 
the whole matter seems to us, it was a serious dan- 
ger then. The mania spread like an epidemic, even 
among the laity. 1 Iusl*onds, fathers, men of letters, 
and artisans gave themsehee up to it. It was im- 


bsar any actual resemblance to Its original prototype, 
are to all students of symbolism. The Cha 

assifa, the Tau, which was the sign of life, la, perhaps, 
the most striking instance (Wilkinson. Ane. Egypt, v. 
288). Geat trios, in like manner, in hie Monument* 
Phoenicia, ii. 68, 68, 70), giree engravings of acambml 
In which nothing bat the oval form la left. 

d The wind is used, of course, In Its popular se n es, 
as a toy moving by machinery. Strictly speaklug, 
automatic force U Just the element which has, for the 
time, dfoappsared. 
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porUnt eooogh to be the occasion of repeated Syn- 
ods, In which emperors, patriarch*, bishops were 
«ger to take pari, and mostly in favor of the prac- 
tice, and the corollaries deduced from it (bleary, 
lliaL LccU 4. xcv. 9; Giweler, Ch. BitL § 129; 
Maury, La biagit tt t A$tnJ*»jit^ pp. 429, 430). 

(9.) It is at least conceivable, however, that, 
within giveo limits, and in a given stage of human 
progress, the state which seems so abnormal might 
have a use as well as an abuse. In the opinion of 
one of the foremost among modern physiologists, 
the processes of hypnotism would lure their place 
iu a perfect system of therapeutics ( QuurL Revive , 
Lc.). It is open to us to bdieve that they may. 
In the less perfect stages of the spiritual history of 
m an k i n d, have helped instead of hindering. In this 
way only, it may be, the smse-lioniid spirit could 
abstract itself from the outer world, and take up 
the attitude of an expectant tranquillity. The en- 
tire suppression of human consciousness, as in the 
analogous phenomena of an ecstatic state [comp. 
Traxck], the surrender of the entire man to be 
played upon, as the hand plays upon the harp, may, 
at one time, base been an actual condition of the 
Inspired state, just as even now it is the only con- 
ception which some minds are capable of forming 
of the fact of inspiration in any form or at any time 
Bearing this in mind, we may represent to our- 
selves the process of seeking counsel •* by L'rint." 
The question brought was one affecting the well- 
being of the nation, or its army, or its king. The 
inquirer spoke in a low whisper, asking one ques- 
tion only at a time (Gem. ltab. Joma y in Mede, 
L c .). The high primt, fixing his gaze on the 
“gems oracular ” that lay “on his heart,” fixed 
hb thoughts on the light and the Perfection which 
they syui'x.lized, on the Holy Name inscrilied on 
them. The act was itself a prater, and, like other 
prayers, it might be answered. 0 After a time, he 
pasted into the new, mysterious half-ecstatic state . b 
All disturbing elements — selfishness, prejudice, 
the fear of man — were eliminated. He received 
the insight which be craved. Men trusted in hb 
decisions as with us men trust the judgment which 
has hern punti.il by prayer for the help of the 
Ktenial .Spirit, more than that which grows only 
out of «lel^tle, and |iolicy, and calculation. 

(10.1 It is at least interesting to think that a 
like mt thud of pissing into this state of insight 
was {macticed unhbuned in the country to which we 
hate traced the trim, and among the people for 
whose education thb process was adapted. We 
need not think of Joseph, the pure, the heaven- 
taught, the Uamrlrs* one, as adopting, stiU leas as 
falsely | «re tending to adopt, the dark arts of a sys- 
tem of imposture (Gen. tin 5, 15). For one into 
whose character the dream element of prevision en- 
tered so largelr, there would lc nothing strange in 
the use of i by which be might superinduce 
at will the dream-state which bad come to him in 
his youth unbidilen. with no outward stimulus; and 
the use of the cup by which Jtarpb “divined” was 
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precisely analogous to that which has been im 4m 
scribed. To fill the eop with water, to fix the eye ea 
a gold or silver coin in it, or, move frrgwtlv , 
the dealing reflection of the can s rays from it, rae 
so essential part of the arvAiaeisamta, the 1 isars 
fuurrtia of ancient systems of diunacoo iMswv. 
La bin git tt tAMivio^ ir, pp. 4*1-428; 

Genesis, in loc. ). In the must modern fora sf a, 
among the magicians of t am*, the h>t i fixed gwaa 
upon the few drops of ink iu the palm of foe hand 
answers the wune purpose and produces the tmmm 
result (Lane, Mud tgypt. i. c- sii. >. The hflr- 
enoe between the true and the false in them cara 
is, however, for greater than the superficial rrara 
blanoe. To enter upon that exceptiuoal state vak 
vague, stupid curiosity, may bad to an imbed-tv 
which b the sport of every casual suggest T. 
pass into it with feelings of hatred. pm> «. Isa. 
may add to their power a fearful intruadv for p*i 
till the state of the soul b demoniac rather thaw 
human. To enter upon it as the high - p rase m 
tered, with the prayer of fiuth, might in Lke ram 
ner intensify what was noblest and truest m bam. 
and fit him to be for the time a vemrl of the Trmh. 

(11.) It may startle us at first to think that mre 
physical media should be used in a dime infer w 
bring about a spiritual result, still naurr that itew 
media should be the same as are fora d <U»Ws 
in systems in which evil b at least pvry i kram . 
yet here too Scripture and History present ■ v.u 
very striking analogies. In oilier forms of w *v > 
iu the mysteries of Isis, in Orphic and Gcv 
revels, music was used to work the word. |*r* m.++ 
a state of orgiastic frenzy. In the muu fra ser 
nity of Pythagoras it was emjtloycd Lel.ee 
that their visions might be serene and pars 1 1 — 
tarch, IM /*. tt Ot\r . ad fin ). Vet the mm m- 
utru mentality bringing a! -out a result ioiacwb to 
least to the latter, prul*aMy etubrx.ng eknenr* .i 
both, was used from the first in the gathrrj*o 
the prophets (1 Sam. s. 5). It soothed the ««u4 
spirit of Saul (1 Nam. xvi. 23) ; it wrought cm Lac 
when it came in its choral power, ttU be bars 
into the ecstatic song (1 Sam. xts 3?> 24 . % «1 

oos at least of the greatest of the jr^WirU it ran 
as much the preparation for hb rwvimng w.-ht rad 
guidance from «l»<ve as the gaze at the l r* kmd 
lew i to the higb-prieaL “ FJi«fi» Mad 
* Now l*nng me a minstrel.' Aid it rue v> yam. 
when live unnslrrl played, tliat the hud «f she 
Lord cmiue upon bun ” (2 K. lit lo . 

(12.) The facts just ooticed plant b> Lbr rqgfi* 
answer to the quaUmn which vet rm * na. es to 
the duration of the 1 nm and the 11 a. 'i n. ami 
the reasons of their withdrawal. 1 hr Siliae »t W 
J«aejthus (Amt. ill 7, h-7) that they bad ma»- 

tinned to shine with supernal aval lustre uJ »Ua 
two bundrrd years of bis own tin* is a ,.t a 
Jewish faMe, at variance with the direct c i im m ie 
of their alaence on the return from the * ape *• 
(Far. ti. 63), and In the liu* of the IUuiM 
(1 Macc. iv. 46, siv. 41). A* Uttle rvhaocw m to 


• The prayer of Ps xlth 3, M Jfeod out thy lifht 
and thy truth,” though tt 4 «m not contain the words 
Urtm and Thutmuim, speaks obviously of that which 
they sy mbollanl. and may be looked upon as an echo 
of the bigii pnest's prayer tn a form Id wbkrb tt might 
>e aeil by soy derout wondnpprr. 

4 The stnkios evclatnatlou of fiaul, ** Withdraw thy 
a « r>d ‘ ” when tt MMief to him thst the l run was no 
L jer nenlrd, was rlmriy an IntelTUpUoD of tbU pw- 
C*m A 3+Ui lit, i'J>. 


e That n the hand of the Lord ’ 
expression for this awful caasr k ismbsi mt ito tn*«w 
presence we find from the v i si o ns id team i t. • 
14, ft ai ), and 1 K snU 44 It beipe ns 1 1 i e ra y 
to detenniar the moss of the nmn efe ua yfem 
“ with the finger of i»-d, m Ki nil la imp 
too, the equivalence, tn our Lord's tarMas d tfoe See 
Ibna*. If I with the A ogee of t Lake si » • 

. r by the Spirit of God, Sf aU ah S» > case eeS hsedb * 
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M pieced on the assertion of other Jewish writen, 
that they eon tinned in activity till the time of the 
Bsbyknbo Exile (Soto, p. 43; Midrath on Song 
f Sol ti Buxtoif, L c.). It ie quite ineooeeiv*- 
U*. had it been so, that there should bare been do 
■ogle inaUnee of an oracle thus obtained daring 
Um whole history of the monarchy of Judah. The 
fed* of the cam are few, but they are decisive. 
Never, after the days of David, ia the epbod, with 
its appendages, connected with counsel from Jeho- 
vah (to Carpsov, App. Crit. i. 5). Abiathar ia the 
hat priast who habitually uses it for that purpose 
(I .Sam. xxiii. 3, 9, xxviii. 6; probably also 2 Saiu. 
xxL 1). His name is identified in a strange tradi- 
tion embodied in the Talmud (Sankedr. f. 19, 1, 
in lightfoot, xi. 386) with the departed glory of 
the Urim and the Tbutnmim. And the explana- 
tion^ them facts is not far to seek. Men had been 
taeght by this time another process by which the 
gdritnal might at once assert its independence of 
tk sensuous life, and yet retain its distinct per- 
ms! consciousness — a process lew liable to per- 
wraiou, leading to higher and more continuous 
Hfanaination. Through the sense of hearing, not 
through that of sight, was to be wrought the 
mbtis and mysterious change. Music — in its 
■agveio u s variety, its subtle sweetness, its spirit- 
dwring power — was to be, for all time to come, 
the lawful help to the ecstasy of praise and prayer, 
opening heart and soul to new and higher thoughts. 
The sttsrances of the prophets, speaking by the 
ward of the Lord, were to supersede the oracles of 
the Urim. The change which about this period 
passed over the speech of Israel was a witness of 
the moral elevation which that other change in- 
nbed. “He that is now called a prophet was 
heforstime called a seer 1 ' (1 Sam. ix. 9). To he 
ths mouth-piece, the spokesman of Jehovah was 
kightr than to sec visions of the ftiture, however 
rimr , whether of the armies of Israel or the lost 
sms of Kish. 

(13.) The transition was probably not made 
vithout a struggle. It was accompanied by, even 
if it did not in part cause the transfer of the Pon- 
tificate from one branch of the priestly family to 
•nothsr. The strange opposition of Abiathar to 
the will of David, at the dose of his reign, is intel- 
ttfble on the hypothesis that he, long accustomed, 
es holding the Epbod and the Urim, to guide the 
king's councils by his oracular answers, viewed, 
with some approach to jealousy, the growing influ- 
mes of the prophets, and the accession of a prince 
*bo had grown up under their training. With l}im 
* say rata, so for as we have any knowledge, the 
Urim and tba Tbutnmim passed out of sight. It 
ma well, we may believe, that they did so. To 
have the voicea of the prophets in their stead was 
to gmia and not to lose. So the old order changed, 
Kiviog place to the new. If the fond yearning of 
the Israeli tes of the Captivity had been fulfilled, 
md a priest bad once again risen with Urim and 
rith Tbutnmim, they would but have taken their 
pbee among the M weak and beggarly elements ” 
•hick were to pace away. All attempts, from the 
Asfc of Simeon to the Spiritual Exertion of Loy- 
•fo* to invert the Divine order, to purchase spiritual 
Mtnin by the sacrifice of intellect and of con- 


* la mUMam to ft* authorities cited In tbs text, 

ms has to bs named to which the writer has not been 
sbi* to grt > nm, sod which he knows only through 
la* ZVaawros of Osasnios BsUermano, whom treat* 


science, have been steps bade ward into darkness, 
not forward into light. So it was that God, in 
many different measures and many different fiish- 
foos (woXufitpms teal woAorpJrwf), spake in lima 
past unto the Fathers (Heb. i. 1). So it is, in 
words that embody the same thought, and draw 
from it a needful lesson, that 

" God fulfills himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt tbs world.** « 

E.H. P. 

i *i 

• USDUM (joiX*! • Urnhtm). This is the 

name of the remarkable mountain of rock-salt near 
the southern end of the Dead Sea, called by the 
natives Hajr Usdum , Kkathm Usdum, and Jtbti 
Usdum. The name is generally aocepted as a tra- 
dition of Sodom. It has been fully described by 
Robinson and Tristram, and its probable connec- 
tion with the saJtness and volume of the sea, and 
with the site of Sodom, hss been discussed in pre- 
ceding articles. Travellers refer particularly to the 
fantastic shapes into which some of its pinnacles 
sod angles are worn by the action of tba elements. 
The latest visitor, Captain Warren, collected 44 most 
beautiful specimens of salt crystals, like icicles, only 
pointing towards the sky, which melted sway at 
Jerusalem.” Captain W. has been the first, In 
modern times, to accomplish the ascent of the cliff 
Stbbeh (Masada) on the east ( Quart, Statem. Pal. 
Ex. Fund, No. ir. pp. 141-150). [Masada; 
Siddim, Valk op; Sodom. J S. W. 

USURY. Information on the subject of lend- 
ing and borrowing will be found under Loan. It 
need only be remarked here that the practice of 
mortgaging land, sometimes at exorbitant interest, 
grew up among the Jews during the Captivity, in 
direct violation of the Law (I*v. xxv. 36, 37; Es. 
xviii. 8, 13, 17 ). We find the rate reaching 1 in 
100 per month, corresponding to the Roman een- 
tesiina usutrt, or 12 per cent per annum — a rate 
which Niebuhr considers to have been borrowed 
from abroad, and which is, or has been till quite 
lately, a very usual or even a minimum rate in the 
East (Nieb. /list, of Rome, iii. 67, Engl. Tr.; 
Volney, 7V«ir. ii. 234, note ; Chardin, Voy. vi. 
122). Yet the law of the Kurdn, like the Jewish, 
forbids all usury (lane, M. E. 1. 132; Sale, Kurdn , 
c. 30). The laws of Menu allow 18 and even 94 
per cent, as an interest rate; bat, as was the law 
in Egypt, accumulated interest wss not to exceed 
twice the original turn lent (L/tws of .l/mu, c. viiL 
140,141,151; SirW. Jones, Works, vol. iii. p. 
295; Diod. L 9, 79). This Jewish practice was 
annulled by Nehemiah, and an oath exacted to in- 
sure its discontinuance (Neh. v. 3-13; Selden, Dt 
Jur. Nat. vi 10; Hofmann, Lex. 44 Usura"). 

H. W. P- 

• The word usury has come In modern English 

to mean excessive interest upon money loaned, 
either formally illegal, or at least oppressive. At 
the time of the Anglican version, however, the 
word did not bear this sense, but meant simply 
interest of any kind upon money, thus strictly cor- 
responding to the Hebrew (and also N&Q 

whioh is used in Neh. v. 7). It b to b* remain- 


Ism on the Scsrabol art quoted above, has abo writ 
tea. Dm Urim umd TKummtm. dtt attsstsn Omum. 
He apparently Identifies the Urim and Thammlm wttk 
the gems of the bwa st p lato . 
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bend that the Jewish law prohibiting usury, for- 
bade the taking of any interest whatever for money 
lent, without regard to the rate of interest; but 
thia prohibition related only to the Jews, their 
brethren, and there was no command regulating 
either the taking of interest, or its amount, from 
foreigners. F. G. 

UTA (Oirrd: l r tha\ 1 Fadr. v. 30. It appears 
to be a corruption of Akklb (Err. ii. 4$). 

UTHAI [2 ayl.] (VW [JeJioeoA mccw#] : 
IVasdt: [Vat. rW0«<:] Alex. Tw0i: Othti). 1. 
The son of Ammihud, of the children of Pharez, 
the eon of Judah (1 ( hr. ix. 4). He appears to 
hare been one of those who dwelt in Jerusalem 
after the Captivity. In Neh. xi. 4 he is called 
** Athaiah the son of Uzziah." 

3. (Ov$sJ; [Vat. Ov0«-’] Uthai.) One of the 
tons of Bigvai, who returned in the aecood cara- 
van with Kara (Ezr. viii. 14). 

UTHI (OM), I Eadr. viii. 40. [Uthai, 2.] 

• UTTER, Lev. v. I, where be who does not 
44 utter'* iniquity is said to commit iniquity, i. e. 
If be does not make it known or disclose it. This 
tense of the word now seldom occurs except in 
•peaking of the ** utterance ” or circulation of 
money and stocks. H. 

UZ [fruitful ia frees, Dietr.]: 

[Rom. Vat om. in 1 Chr.; Alex.] fl f : f/s, Hut). 
This name is applied to — L A ton of Aram 
(Get x. 23), and consequently a grandson of Sbem. 
to whom be is immediately referred in the more 
cooctse genealogy of the ( hronicles, the name of 
Aram being omitted" (1 Chr. i. 17). 2. A son 

of Nahor hy Mi hah (Geu. xxii. 21; A. V. Htzi. 
3. [ r flf, 'Ht: //us.J A son of Dishan, and 
grandson of Seir (<»en. xxxvi. 28; [1 Chr. L 42] ). 
A (n ’Awrint: Nin. n Awreiny : Hut.] The 
eountry in which Job lived (Job i. 1). As the 
gem *logical statements of the look of Gened* are 
undoubtedly ethnological, and in many instances 
also geographical, it may be fairly surmised that 
the coincidence of names in the above cases is 
not accidental, but pointa to a fusion of various 
branches of the Shemitic race in a certain locality. 
This surmise is confirmed by the circumstance that 
other connecting links max I* discovered between 
the same (tranches. For instance, Nos. 1 and 2 
have in commou the names Aram (comp. Gen. x. 
S3, xxii. 21) and Maachah as a geographical desig- 
nation in connection with tlie former (1 (’hr. xix. 
6), and a personal one in connection with the lat- 
ter (Gen. xxii. 24). Nos. 2 and 4 have in common 
the names Hu* and Biizite (Gen. xxii. 21; Job 
ixxii. 2), Chewed and i'hasdim (Gen. xxii. 22; 
Job i. 17, A. V. “ ( 'li.tM.eans ”). Shuah, a 
oepbew of Nalmr, and Mmhite ((»en. xxv. 2; Job 
ii 11), and Ke*lrm, as the country whither Abra- 
ham sent Shuah, together with his other children 
by Krturah, and also as the country where Job 
lived (Gen. xxv. 0; Job i. 3 ). Noe. 3 and 4, 
•gain, have in common l.bplia* (Gen. xxxvi. 10; 
Job ii. 11), and I email sml I cinanite (Gen. xxxvi. 
11; Job ii. 11). 1 he ethnological fact etnltodied 

in the above coincidences of names appears to be as 


® Tbs LXX Inserts tbs vordi tsi vto* before 

the wot ire at I'a stvj liU brother* : but for this there 
Is wo iuihi»fii) In tits Hebrew. For a parallel 
8 4 mnriMriMiM, *ss ver 4 . 

* The pnofnJ adit loo of the Ala rjurf writes the 


UZAL 

follows: Certain branches of the Aramaic tm *2t 
being both mors ancient and occupying a wn 
northerly position than the others. c«W«4 was 
branches of the late Abrabatnidn, bidding a k «» 
what central position in Mesopotamia aod 1W 
tine, and agaiu with branches of the ual In* 
Edomites of the south, after they had berou* * 
distinct race from the Abrahamtda. This et.-a 
aion would receive confirmation U Use cnunplini 
|>o*ition of La, as described in the b uu* gf JU, 
harmonized with the probability of such aa ai~*- 
gamation. As far as we can gather. A hay rim 
east or southeast of Palestine (Job i. 1; w 
Bk.ne-Kki>km); adjacent to the Nabwsm sad Lto 
Chaldeans (Job 1. 15, 17 ), consequently mxthwiH 
of the southern Arabians, and westward of th» 
Euphrates; and, lastly, adjacent to the KAmsta 
of Mount Seir, who at one period nrrupmd l a 
probably as conquerors (Lam. iv. 21), and «bw 
troglodyte habits are probably desentad a .* 
xxx. 6, 7. The position of the country nay hrhr 
be deduced from the native lands of Job • frv^k 
Eliphaz the Temauite l«?mg an Irfiimw an, lli* 
the Buzite Iwing proliahly a neighbor of the i h*l> 
cheant, fur Buz and (beard were brothers * 
xxii. 21, 22). and Btkiad the Sbuhita I wing *+* a 
the Bene- Kedetn. Whether Zophar the Nwl^ 
is to be connected with Naarnah in the tr. e •* 
Judah (Josh. xv. 41) may he mgankd m er. 
lematical: if be were, the conclussoo svug *e 
further established. From the alwe w 
tliat the land of Ux corresponds to the Jrwis. 
Dtterbt of classical geography, at aO creeds Lj m 
much of it as lies north of the 30th paralwf U no 
tude. Thi* district has in all ages been crr--;«« 
by nomadic triles, who roam from the t.cwc* j 
P alestine to the Euphrates, and northward u the 
confines of Syria. Whether the taanv I a aw 
vived to classical times is uncertain : a tnte tmnrt 
.Esitie (Aioiroi) is mentioned by 1‘Udm.T % it 
§ 2); tbi* Ihclixrt identifies with the l * if vn p 
ture by altering the reading into Aswrrw Tv - 
ii. 8); but, with the exception uf the ri inhf m| m 
the LXX. (fr xaepf r *l Avwinti. Jo*, t 1; ec m+. 
xxxii. 2), there is nothing to justify sack a da^ 
Geseniu* ( Thtt p. luodi is saiuficd with Us hew 
.EaiUe as sufficiently corresponding to la. 

W L & 

U'ZAl [J «l.] ('WH (rrAwf): ! V * 

KA. Cvu- On). Th* father of l\hL thi » 
•isted N ehem iah In rebuilding the city wwi Vm. 
Ui 25). 

U'ZAL (VfH f. ante] ; Samar. 

[Horn in On. A TflifA : in 1 Chr. omits. 4am 
AiOyA, Aifnr ; ^ : , A Huznfy. The sixth me 4 
J ok tan (< »en. x 27 ; 1 (hr. I. 21). w t nw s me 
menu a n clearly traced in the anraeot mm 4 
Nan’s, the capital city of the Yemeax. »Wa «w 

originally Awzal, ji.,i KhaUom, + 

(aussin, L 40. hsit-aiote: if arvwd. a • 

(iesen. Lrz. a. v. ; Bunsni’s me. 1 It 

has disputed the right to he the ehwf nt* W the 
kingdom of Shrl* from the awrhest agao • f «hd 

name Ocwii. sod no. " It to mht that tto mss *• 
Ousal , and When the IbinlnUiS xrtitsl si S n -4 
•aw it to be hwu'Uui. '■»»•> mil Ann a, etowh mtmm 
benutlful thervfuot i. owl tod Ai w* ' 
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my traditions have oome down to us; the rival 
shies being Shkba (the Arabic Sebfc), and 
Skfhab (or Zafcr). Unlike one or both of 
than cities which passed occasionally into the 
bands of the people of Hazarmaykth (Had- 
nunawt), it seems to have always lidonged to the 
people of Sheba; and from its position in the cen- 
tre of the best portion of that kingdom, it must 
ihrsys have been an important city, though prob* 
ably of less importance than Seba itself. Niebuhr 
(Arse r. p. 201 IF.) says that it is a walled town, 
dtoate in an elevated country, in lat. 15° 2', and 
•Uh a stream (after heavy rains) running through 
it (from the mountain of Sawafee, El-Idreesee, i. 
50), snd another larger stream a little to the west, 
tod eountrj-bouso and villages on its banks. It 
bas s citadel on the site of a famous temple, called 
BeyUGhumd&n, said to have been founded by 
rtoorabeel ; which was rased by order of Othman. 

IV bouses and palaces of San’h, Niebuhr says, 
are finer than those of any. othtr town of Arabia; 
sod it poss ess e s 'many mosques, public baths, aud 
anvsnserais. El-Idreesee's account of its situa- 
tion and flourishing state (i. 50, quoted also by 
Bscfaart, Phaleg, xxi.) agrees with that of Niebuhr. 
TtJtoot says, “ San’h is the greatest city in the 
Teasen, and the most beautiful of them. It re- 
sembles Damascus, on account of the abundance 
of its trees (or gardens), and the rippling of its 
*aters M ( Muthtarak, s. v., comp. Ibn-El-Wardee 
Hi.); and the author of the Mardtid (said to be 
Taboot) saya, 44 It is the capital of the Yemen 
ud the best of its cities; it resembles Damascus, 

aooount of the abundance of its fruits " (s. r. 
Sen’s). 

I’zal, or AwzfU, is most probably the same as 
the Auzara (Atffopa), or Ausara (A&ropa) of the 
desuce, by the common permutation of l and r. 
Piny (B. A', xii. 10) speaks of this as belonging 
to the Gebanitse ; and it is curious that the ancient 
dmuou (or 44 mikhlaf ”) of the Yemen in which it 
» lituate, and which is called Siuh&n, belonged to 
a very old confederacy of tribes named Jenb, or 
Uenb, whence the Gebanitse of the classics ; another 
d i t iaiou being also called Mikhlaf Jenb ( Mardiid, 
a. re. mikhlAf and jenb, and MushtaraL, a v. jenb). 
Bocbart eccepts Ausara as the clsssical form of 
(Jzal (PknUg, Lc.), but his derivation of the now 
of the Gebanitas is purely fanciful. 

Ural is perhaps referred to by Ex. (xxvii. 19), 
translated in the A. V. 44 Javan," going to and fro % 

Hcb.VnNB. A city named Yawan, or Yhwfin, ] 
in the Yemen, is mentioned in the Kdmoot (see 
t i e— p ins , Lex, and Bochart, L c.). Commentators 
an divided in opinion respecting the correct read- 
ing of this passage; but the most part are in favor 

V the reference to UsaL See also Javan. 

E. S. P. 

VZ'ZA (HflJ [V*t,N«or«0 

<hn). L A Benjamite of the eons of Ehud (1 
1 hr. viii. 7 ). The Targnm on Esther makes him 
ns of the ancestors of Mordecai. 

2. fOfd.) Elsewbere called Unbar (1 Chr. 
dSL 7, 9, 10, 11). 

a. CAfd [Vat. Owra], Off [Vat FA. Ofe«]; 
[Akx.] A (a, Of*: Axa.) The children of Usza 
••re a family of Nethinim who retuned with 
Zsrabbahd (Far. U. 49; Neb. vii. 51). 

Alex. Afo: Ota). Properly 

Umh." As the text now stands, Ussah is a 
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descendant of Merari (1 Cbr. vi. 29 [14]); btP 
there appear* to be a gap in the verse by which 
the eons of Gershom are omitted, for Libni and 
Shimei are elsewhere descendants of Gershom, and 
not of Merari. Perhaps he is the same as Zina 

(HJ^T), or Zizah (nj*T), the son of Shimei (1 
Cbr. xxiii. 10, 11); for these names evidently de- 
note the same person, aud, in Hebrew character, 
are not unlike Ussah. 

UZ'ZA, THE GARDEN OF : 

Krpros OCd- hortui Azn). The spot in which 
Manasaeh king of Judah, and his son Amon, were 
both buried (2 K. xxi. 18, 20). It was the garden 
attached to Manasaeh ’s palace (ver. 18, and 2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 20), and therefore presumably was in Jeru- 
salem. The fact of its mention shows that it was 
not where the usual sepulchres of the kings were. 
No clew, however, is afforded to its position. Jose- 
phus (AnL x. 3, $ 2) simply reiterates the state- 
ment of the Bible. It is ingeniously suggested by 
Cornelius a Lapide, that the garden was so called 
from being on the spot at which Usza died during 
the removal of the Ark from Kbrjath-jearim to 
Jerusalem, and which is known to have retained 
his name for long after the event (2 Sam. vi. 8). 
There are some grounds for placing this in Jerusa- 
lem, and possibly at or near the threshing-floor of 
Araunah. [Naciion, vol. iii. p. 2051, and note ] 

The scene of Uzza’s death was itself a threshing- 
floor (2 Sam. vi. 6), and the change of the word 

from this, goren, into gan, ) 3 garden, would 
not be difficult or improbable. But nothing cer- 
tain can be said on the point. 

Bunsen ( Bibthctrk , note on 2 K. xxi. 18) on the 
strength of the mention of “ palaces ” in the same 
paragraph with Ophel (A. V. “ forts ") in a denun- 
ciation of Isaiah (xxxii. 14), asserts thst s palace 
was situated in the Tyropceon valley at the foot of 
the Temple mount, and that this was iu all proba- 
bility the palace of Manasaeh and the site of the 
Garden of Uzsa. Surely a slender foundation for 
such a superstructure ! G 

UZ'ZAH in 2 Sam. vi. 8, elsewhere 

[itrengtk]: ’O fd; Alex. A fa, Affa: Ota). 
One of the sons of Abiuadab, in whose bouse at 
Kiijath-jearim the Ark rested for 20 years. The 
eldest son of Abinadab (1 Sam. vii. 1) seems to 
have been Kleazar, who was consecrated to look 
after the Ark. Uzzah probably was the second, 
and Ahio a the third. They both accompanied its 
removal, when David first undertook to carry it to 
Jerusalem. Ahio apparently went before the cart 
— the new cart (1 Chr. xlii. 7) — on which It 
was placed, and Uzzah walked by the side of the 
cart. The procession, with all manner of music, 
advanced as for as a spot variously called 44 the 
threshing-floor " (1 Chr. xiii. 9), “ the threshing- 
floor of Chidon " ( ibid. Heb. LXX. ; Jos. AnL vS. 
4, § 2), “ the threshing-floor of Nachor " (2 Sam. 
vi. 6, LXX.), 41 the threshing-floor of Nachon’* 
(ibid. Heb.). At this point — perhaps slipping over 
the smooth rock — the oxen 'or, LXX., “ the 
calf") stumbled (Heb.) or 44 overturned the Ark ” 
(LXX.). Uzzah caught it to prevent its foiling. 

He died immediately, by the side of the Ark. 
His death, by whatever means it was aoeomptisbed, 
was so sudden and awful that, In the sacred lan- 


« Tbs LXX far " Ahio ” nad "his brethren. 1 * 
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gunge of tbe Old Testament, it b ascribed directly 
to tbe Divine anger. 44 Tbe anger of tbe Lord vu 
kindled against Uxsah, and God smote him there.'* 

44 For bis error,” adds tbe present 

Hebrew text, not tbe LXX.; “ because be put hb 
band to the Ark ” (1 ('hr. xiii. 10). Tbe error or 
sin b not explained. Josephus (Ant. vii. 4, § 2) 
makes it to be because be touched the Ark not being 
a priest. Some have supposed that it was because 
the Ark was in a cart, and not (Kx. xxv. 14) carried 
on tbe sboukler* of the Invites. But tbe narrative 
seems to imply that it was simply the rough, hasty 
handling of the sacred coffer. The event produced 
a deep sensation. David, with a mixture of awe 
and resentment, was afraid to carry tbe Ark fur- 
ther; and tbe place, apparently changing its ancient 
name,* was henceforth called 44 Perex-Urxab,” the 
44 breaking,” or 44 disaster ” of Uzzah (2 Sam. vi. 
8; 1 Chr. xiii. 11; Jos. AM. vii. 4, § 2). 

There b no proof for tbe assertion that Lotah 
was a Levite. A. P. 8. 

UZZEN-SHETtAH (W ^ [perb. 
tnr or corner of SAemA] : *ol viol ’O^ dr, Seqpd: 
Ozcnoara). A town founded or rebuilt by Sberah, 
an Fphraimite woman, the daughter either of 
Ephraim himself or of Beriah. It b named only 
in 1 Chr. vii. 24, in connection with the two Beth- 
borona. These Utter still remain probably in pre- 
cisely their ancient position, and called by almost 
exactly their ancient names ; but no trace of Uzzen- 
Sherah appears to have \**ti yet discovered, unless 
it be in Hr it Sira, which is shown in the maps of 
Van de Velde and TobUr as on the N. side of tbe 
Wady Suit tman, about three miles S. W. of 
Beifiir et-tahta. It b mentioned by Robinson (in 
the lists in Appendix to vol. iii. of HibL R*t.. 1st 
id., p. 120); and also by Tobler {Ute W<im/eruny, 
p. 1*8). [Mikhaii.] 

Tbe word uvn in Hebrew signifies an “ear;” 
and assuming that uzzm b not merely a modifi- 
cation of sou»e unintelligible (an unite word, it 
may point to an earhke projection or other natural 
feature of the ground. 1 he same may be said of 
Aznoth- l alior, in which aznotk b perhaps related 
to the same root. 

It has been proposed to identify rxzen Sherah 
with Tin math -JScrah ; but the resemblance between 

the two names exists only in English (JTHHQ? and 

rro and the identification, tempting as it b 
from the fact of Sberab being an ancestress of 
Joshua, cannot be entertained. 

It will f* ol.iervcd that the I«X X. (in loth 
If SS ) give a different turn to the passage, by the 

addition of the word '32^ before Uxxen. Sberah, 
in the former part of tbe >erae, is altogether omit- 
ted in the Vat. US. (Mai), and in the Alex, given 
ss 2 sap*. G. 

UZZI 0*?, short for Jthomk is my 

Urmtjih. Compare Luiah, Lceiel). L CO^L 
[Vst oC«; In E*r., *Ot»ov, ytn. ; Vat. 

Alex. (hi . ) S*n of liukki, and father of 

Zerahtah, in the line of the high-priests (1 ( hr. vi. 
ft, 6, 61 ; Fat. vii. 4). Though L'ui was the lineal 
ancestor of Zadok, it does not appear that be was 


• Per tbe « e l e ctor s that this was the Oaksd or 
Dm ■ aoMsnsd la the later history, sse the preceding 

irttrJe. 


ever high-priest Indeed, he b iacUM la tba 
descendants of Phinehss between kigkpn-. 
Abishua (TJtnpror ) end Zadok, who, areon&af te 
Josephus {AM. viii. 1), were private prvwias He 
must have been contemporary with, bat mftar 
earlier than HU. In Josephus's list Cut b un- 
accountably transformed into Josatuax. 

2. [Vat. corrupt] Sun of Tola the sen sf 
Issachar, and father of five eons, who wen all du d 
men (1 Chr. vii. 2, 3). 

3. ['Off: Vat O (u.) Son of Bek, of the tribe 
of Benjamin (i Chr. vii. 7). 

4. Another, or tbe same, from whom demanded 
some Benjamite bouses, which were srtibd * 
Jerusalem after the return from Captxnty \ 1 < hr 
ix. 8). 

5. [Vat FA. Of*«: AtxL) A Lrriu, am sf 
Buni, and ov er seer of the Levitan dwelling at Jsrw- 
salem, in the time of Nehemiah (Nek. xi. 24,- 

0. [Vat FA. 1 Alex, omit; Bom. 1A. 1 Op 
Atzi.] A priest, chief of the fathers- boons d 
Jedaiah, in the time of Joiakim the high pnan 
(Neh. xii. 19). 

7. [Rom. Vat FA. 1 Alex, omit; FA- 1 C>£ 
AzzL] One of tbe prirsu who assisted Farm m 
the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem < Nek. sa. 
42). l’erhaps the same as the preceding. 

A . C H- 

UZZI'A (HM? [rfro.jrt ,/J.kcnk) ot«. 
[Vat FA.] Alex. OOta: Ozta). One of Iknf* 
guard, and apparently, from hb apfelbtsun - lht 
Ash tenth ite,” a native of Axhtaroth beyond Jor- 
dan (1 Chr. xi. 44). 

UZZFAH (HJfy [see aho.r] : ■ 

Kings [Vat in 2 K. xv. 30. Ax«». *4, 

[VaL Ofuat, exc 2 ( hr nvi I, 0(^«at 
Rom. Is. i- 1, vi. 1, and so Sit, i 1 and 

[vii. 1] eb«* where; Alex. Oxof 4 ** * n ^ k n 11 
Oliai, hut Azaria* in 2 K. xv. M). 

L Lzxiah king of Judah. In some psm^ 

hb name appear* in the lengthened form 

(2 K. xv. 32, 34; 2 Chr. xxvi., mu 2; la x L 

vi. 1, vii. 1 ), which Geeeoius attn botes to aw srtar 

of the copyists, T’T'T}? and n'HJ brrrg nmrh 
identical, or 44 to an exchange of tb* i usss as 
spoken by the common people, u l wit g prr*»uKad 
for sr.” Thb b possible, but there are .«r*r » 
stances of the prince* of Judah <t*< u4 lew! 
changing their names on succeed ir g t/. ;.*# tlrw 
undoubtedly in the latter history, arxl p*rt-a?s ■ 
the earlier, as Jehoahnx to A bans k d Ur ux 
17), though thb example b noi quite sartasa 
[Aiiaziaii, 2.] After the murdtr of Assad 
Ins son Lxxiah was clioecn by the people te « mw 4 
the vacant throne, at the age of 1ft; and hr us 
greater part of hb long nrigu of 52 year* be : ^ 
in the fear of God. and showed hi m mtf s m 
active, and pious ruler. He began hie frig* b s 
•iiccrsMful expedition against bb frlhrr s «■* 
the Edomites, who bad ferohed from Jod^ ■ Jw 
horam's time, 80 yean before, and peaetntod as 
for as the head of the Gulf of ' Akafc*. wto ss be 
took tbe important place of Math, farUkad «. tad 
probably estaldiahed it as a mail far tr agi sa» 
tnerce, which Jchoshaphat had faibd la da, Thfa 
success is recorded in the Seoaad Bask sf fajags 
(xiv. 22), but from the Seoood Book if (bwsds 
(xxvi, 1, Ac.) we learn much iwera. I'mah wapd 
other victorious wars In tbe sooth, esfaoafy agawd 
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± i liehunim, ot people of Ma&n, end the Arabs 
ef GurbaaL A fortified town named Madn still 
exists in Arabia I'etnea, south of the Dead Sea. 
The situation of Gurbaal is unknown. (For con- 
jectures, more or leas probable, see Ewald, Gesch. 
L 321; Mkiivxim; Uurbaal.) Such enemies 
would hardly maiutain a Ion 3 resistance after the 
defeat of so formidable a tribe as the Edomites. 
Towards the west, Uzziah fought with equal suc- 
cess against the Philistines, leveled to the ground 
the walls of Gath, Jabneh, and Ashdod, and 
founded new fortified cities in the Philistine terri- 
tory. Nor was he less vigorous in defensive than 
offensive operations. He strengthened the walls 
of Jerusalem at their weakest points, furnished them 
with formidable engines of war, and equipped an 
army of J<)7,500 men with the best inventions of 
military art. He was also a great patron of agri- 
culture. dug well*, built towers in the wildernes s 
for the protection of the flocks, and cultivated rich 
vineyards and arable luid on his own account. 
He never deserted the worship of the true God, 
and was much influenced by Zechariah, a prophet 
who is only mentioned in connection with him (2 
Chr. uvi. 5); for, as be must have died before 
Uzziah. be cannot be the same as the Zechariah 
of la. viii. 2. So the southern kingdom was raised 
to a oondition of pro*|>erUy which it had not known 
mm* the death of .v-loinon ; and as the power of 
land was gradually tailing away in the latter 
period of Jehu's dynasty, that of Judah extended 
itself over the Ammonites and Moabites, and other 
tribes beyond Jordan, from whom Uzziah exacted 
tribute. See 2 l hr. xxvi. S, and Is. xvi. 1-5, from 
which it would ap[»ear that the annual tribute of 
sheep (2 K. iii. 4) was revived either during this 
reign or soon after. The end of tlzziah was lea* 
prosperous than his beginning. Eluted with his 
splendid career, he determined to bum incense on 
the altar of God. but was opposed by the high- 
pricst Azariah and eighty others. (See Kx. xxx. 
7. 8 ; Num. xri 4<>. xviii. 7 ) The king wni en- 
ragsd at the r «tanee, and. as be pressed forward 
with his censer, was suddenly smitten with leprosy, 
a disease which, according to GerUch (in f*c»d, is 
often brought out bv violent excitement. In 2 K. 
it. 5 we are merely told that “ the Lord smote 
the king, so that be was a leper unto the day of 
his death, and dwelt in a several house;" but his 
invasion of the priestly office Is not specified. This 
catastrophe compiled Uzziah to reside outside the 
aty, so that the kingdom was administered till his 
death by his son Jot ham ss regent. Uzziah was 
buried with his fathers,” yet apparently not act- 
aalh in the ro\al sepulchres (2 Chr. xxvi. 2d). 
Daring his rvign an earthquake occurred, which, 
though not mentioned in the historical books, was 
eppemitlv vrry serious in its consequences, for it 
is alluded to ss a chronological epoch by Amos 
( 1 . 1 ), and mentioned in Xech. xiv. 5, as a oon- 
ruiskm from which the people “fled." [Eartii- 
<icuz] Josr|>hiu (Ant ix. 10, § 4) connects it 
with Uzziah's sacrilegious attempt to offer incense, 
bat this is very unlikely, as it cannot have occurred 
latsr than the 17th Near of hie reign [Amos]. 
Tbs first •lx chapters of (snub's prophecies belong 
In thie reign, and we are told (2 Chr. xxvi. 22) 
that a full account of it was written by that prophet. 
Some notices of the state of Judah at this time 
■ay also be oldahied from the contemporary proph- 
ets Ihsw and Amos, though both of these labored 
Mt particularly in Israel. We gather from their 
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writings (Hoe. iv. 15. vi. 11 : Am. vi. 1), us well 
as from the early chapters of Isaiah, that though 
the condition of the southern kingdom waa for 
superior, morally and religiously, to that of the 
northern, yet that it was by no means free from 
the vices which are apt to accompany wealth and 
prosperity. At the same time Hoeea conceives 
bright hopes of the blessings which were to ariso 
from it; and though doubt lass these hopes pointed 
to something for higher than the brilliancy of 
Uzziah's administration, and though the return of 
the Israelites to “ David their king " can only be 
adequately explained of Christ’s kingdom, yet the 
prophet, in contemplating the condition of Judah 
at this time, was pbuoly cheered by the thought 
that there God was really honored, and his wor- 
ship visibly maintained, and that therefore with it 
was bound up every hope that his promises to his 
people would be at last fulfilled (Hos. i. 7, lit 3). 
It is to be observed, with reference to the general 
character of Uzziah's reign, that the writer of the 
Second Hook of Chronicles distinctly states that 
his lawless attempt to bum incense was the only 
exception to the excellence of his administration 
(2 Chr. xxvii. 2). His reign lasted from B. c. 
808-9 to 75G-7. G. E. L. C. 

2. Co(Ia; [Vat. Oftia'j Oziat.) A Kohathite 
Levite, and ancestor of Samuel (1 Chr. vi. 24 [9J ). 

3. [Vat. FA. 0 {Vto.] A priest of the sons of 
Iiarim, who had taken a foreign wife in the days 
of Ezra (Kzr. x. 21 ). 

4 . (’Atffa: [Vat. AfsS; FA. A^cSra; Alex. 
OfiaO Aiiam.) Father of Athaiab, or Utbai 

(Neh. xi. 4). 

6 . (VV*y : -O0M [Vat -£«-] : Onat.) 
Father of Jehonatban, one of Davkl’s overseers (1 

Chr. xxvii. 25). 

UZZIEL of.**; [Vat. of.i 

exc. Num. iii. 19, 1 Chr. xxiii. 20, ofuf A, l^ev. x. 
4, AfitjA; Alex. OfciriK in Ex. vi. 18:] Ozitl: 
“God is my strength ”). L Fourth son of Ko- 
halh, father of Mishsel, Klzaphan or F.lizaphan, 
and Zithri, and uncle to Aaron (Ex. vi. 18, 22; 
I<ev. x. 4). 'Hie farnilv descended from him were 
called Uzzielites, ami Klizapban, the chief of thia 
family, was also the chief father of the Kohathitm, 
by Ihvine direction, in the time of Moses (Num. 
iii. 19, 27, 30), although be seems to have been 
the youngest of Kohath's tons <1 Chr. vi. 2, 18). 
The house of Uzziel numbered 112 adults, under 
Amminadab their chief, at the time of the bring- 
ing up of the Ark to Jerusalem by King David () 
Chr. xv. 10). 

2. [Vat. OfsnrA.] A Simeonite captain, sou 
of Ishi, who, alter the successful expedition of his 
tribe to the valley of Gcdor, went with his three 
brethren, at the head of five hundred men. in the 
days of Hezekiah, to Mount Seir, and smote the 
remnant of the Araalekites, who bad survived the 
previous slaughter of Saul and David, and took 
p>« 4 cMion of their country, and dwelt there “ unto 
this day ” (1 Chr. iv. 42; we lierthrau). 

3. Head of a tienjamite bouse, of the eons nf 
Bela (1 Chr. vii. 7). 

4 . [Vat. A tapes A.] A musician, of the Jons 
of Heman, in David's reign (l Chr. xxv. 4), sba» 
where called Axareel (ver. 18). Compare Uaziah 
and Azariah. 

5. [Vat OfrnfA.] A Levite. of the sons of 
Jeduthtm, who in the days of King Heaokldi ouk 
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Mi active peri in cleansing and Mortifying the 
Temple, after all the pollution* introduced by Aliaz 
(2 Chr. xxix. 14, 19). 

6. [Vat. Alex. FA. omit] Son of Harhaiah, 
probably a priest in the day* of Nehemiah, who 
took part in repairing the wall (Xeh. iii. 8). He 
ia described as 44 of the goldsmiths,” *. e. of those 
priests whose hereditary office it was to repair or 
make the sacred vessels, as may be gathered from 
the analogy, of the apothecaries, mentioned in the 
same verse, who are defined (1 Chr. ix. 30). The 
goldsmiths are also mentioned (Neh. iii. 31, 32). 
That this L’zzid was a priest is also probable from 
his name (No. 1 ), and from the circumstance that 
Malchiah, the goldsmith’s son, was so. 

A. C. H. 

UZ'ZIELITES, THE (''?&'*¥>? Q**r-1 : 
6 ’0£r$A, t [Vat. O^fiifA:] OzitUta, Ozi- 

htliUM). The descendants of UzzieL, and one of the 
four great families into which the Kohathitea were 
divided (Num. iii 27; 1 Chr. xxri. 23). 


V. 

• VAGABOND at first meant only “ wan- 
derer,** “fugitive.” it is applied thus to Cain 
(Gen. lv. 12), and to the sons of persecutors (Fs. 
cix. 10), as being doomed to rove from place to 
place. The exorcists at Kphesus (Acta xix. 13) are 
so called, not opprobrioualy prr *e, but as going 
about (w*pi#px<Wroi) from one city to another in 
the practice of their arts. H. 

VAJEZATHA (KHTJ [«* Z aBov 

fetor ; [Alex. Z*$ovya$a ;] FA. Za&ov9*$ar- 
Jeiatka ). One of the ten sons of 11 am an whom 
the Jews slew in Shuahan (Hath. ix. 9). Gesenius 

derives his name from the Pen. '?~r * 4 white,” 

Germ, tceitt ; but burst suggests as more probable 
that it is a compound of the /end vakja, “better,” 
an epithet of the lzed haoma, mod r '(ft, “ bom,” 
and so 44 bom of the Iced haoma.” But such ety- 
mologies are little to be trusted. 

VALE, V ALLEY. It is hardly necessary to 
state that these words signify a hollow swell of 
ground between two more or less parallel ridges of 
high land. Vale ia the poetical or provincial form. 
It is in the nature of the ease that the centre of a 
valley should usually be occupied by the stream 
which forms the drain of the high land on either 
side, and from this it commonly rrcehes its name; 
as, the Valley of the Thames, of the < olne, of the 
Nile. It is also, though comparatriely seldom, 
called after some town or remarkable object which 
it contains; as, the Vale of Fvesham, the Vale of 
White-hone. 

Valley ia distinguished from other terms mors or 
leas closely related; on the one hand, from 44 glen,” 
4 ravine,” 44 gorge,” or 44 dell.” which all expreas a 
depression at once more a) nipt and smaller than 
a valley; on the other hand, from “ plain,” which, 
though it may be used of a wide valley, is not 
ordinarily or necessarily so. 

It ia to be regretted that with this qoasi-prerision 
if meaning the term sitould not have been employed 
with more restriction ia the Authorised Version of 
the Bible. 

The structure of the greater part of the Holy 
Land do*i not lend itself to the format ion of valleys 


VALE, VALLEY 

in our aenee of the word. The abrupt tru»s* 
of its crowded rocky hills preclude the exw tn -e / 
any extended aweep of valley ; and where one 
does occur, as at Hebrou, or on the southeast <4 
(fcrizim, the irregular and unermmetrical pat iai 
of the inclosing hills rob it of the character of a 
valley. The nearest approach b fom>d in the y e t 
bet seen the mountains of tleri/mi ai*d F'wL wfock 
contains the town of Sul Jus, the ancient 
Thia, however, by a singular chance, b tx< nra- 
tioned in the Bible. Another is the ** Valley 4 
Jezred” — the undulating hollow which in Umw i 
between Gitboa (Jebtl Fukun), and the ao~e*>f 
little Harmon (Jtbtl fhtky). 

Valley is employed in the Authorized Versace te 
render five distinct Hebrew words. 

1. 'Fmek (PP5’* ssadt, alts mrv 

rarely w«8ior, avAotr, and Em«« An***- Tkw 
appears to approach more nearly to the gsatn l 
sense of tl»e KnglUh word than any other, and a a 
satisfactory to find that our translators haw a- 
variably, without a single exception. re n dered it b* 
“valley.” Its root b said to hate the fore* 4 
deepness or seclusion, which Prufraaor Stanlry has 
ingeniously urged may be accepted in the vs* sf 
lateral rather than of vertical ertens-o. as ia th* 
modern ex p res si on, — a deep bmur. a deep rmw 
It b connected with several places: but ihr f*u» 
one which can be identified with ant orrtamty ■ 
the Emtk of Jesreel, already mentxmrd m on* 4 
the nearest approaches to an Fnghah valley . TW 
other Emtk* are: Achor. Ajafon, IWs. Hmrhat 
Bethrehob, Klah, Gibeon. Helena, Jehrahaptai, 
Kezix, Kepbaim, Shaveh. Siddim. Soeeutk, aaf 4 
ha-Charuts or 44 the decision ” (Joel in. 1*^ 

2. Gal or Gi dCJorlC?: Of 

natural feature there b fortunately cm* rs— p« 
remaining which can be identified with orrtamsv — 
the deep boilow which encompasses the > W md 
$. of Jerusalem, and which b without d* «j*-< utrwn 
cal with the Ge-hinnom or («e leu huuma <4 th* 
O. T. This identification ajtpewrs to atabsi ths 
He as a deep and abrupt ravine, aitb any m4m 
and narrow bottom. The term t* drrnrd oy a* 
lexicographers from a root signifwng to tow ► 
getber; but Frufeaaor Stanley, intlumcvd peotaTo 
by the aspect of the ravine of Hinnum, pr y — w 

connect it with a somewhat similar . 

which has the force of vending or buntj^, — 
which perhaps gave rise to the name i .ilsa, ths 
famous spring at Jerusalem. 

Other Get mentioned in the Bible mn tkm 4 
Gedor, Jiphtliah-el, Zehoim, Zephsihsh, that 4 all 
that of the craflsmen, that on the twcih ads 4 JL 
and that opposite Beth Feor in Muah. 

t. SacMal xnad^aa-t TW 

b the word which exactly answers to th* tmlw 
KMf/jr, and has Iren alread ' siliafed to ta that 
nection. [Fauutisk. iii. ft. Kiv*a,p ft' 

It ex p r eas es , as no single Kngluh w»ed caw, tW M 
of a stream (often wide and aberir*. and IA* a 
44 valley” in character, which in tbr mat — — 
may be nearly filled by a foaming torrent, thi eg* 
for the greater part of the year dry and tW ^i— 
itself, which after the suUidmce <f the rs— hm 
shrunk to insignificant dimm* om To *m^ 

eflers in ths south of France *urh y an— 
fsmibar: ths wide shallow bed *trr»*d with MSr 
wont stones of all slsss, amongst wfocA shrstw — 
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growing promiscuously, perhaps crossed by a bridge 
of four or five arches, under the centre one of which 
kiwis along a tiny stream, the sole remnant of the 
broad and rapid river which a few months before 
wight have carried away the structure of the bridge. 
Soeh is the nearest likeness to the wadies of Syria, 
excepting that — owing to the demolition of the 
wood which formerly shaded the country, and pre- 
vented too rapid evaporation after rain — many of 
the latter are now entirely and constantly dry. To 
these last it is obvious that the word “ valley ” is 
aot inapplicable, ft is employed in the A. Y. to 
trouble nnc/uvf, alternating with “brook,” “river,” 
and “stream." For a list of the occurrences of 
each aee Sinai and PaL App. § 38. 

4. BiPAk ; weSfov). This term ap- 

pears to mean rather a plain than a valley, wider 
than the Utter, though so far resembling it as to 
be indoeed by mountains, like the wide district be- 
tween Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, which is still 
<*Bfd the Btbx'a, as it was in the days of Amos. 
'Plaix, iii. 2546 5.] It U rendered by “ valley ” 
in DeaL xxxiv. 3; Josh. xi. 8, 17, xii. 7; 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 22; Zech. xii. 11. 

i. Hat-sM/,Uk (nbotpn: rb vefifor, i ) 
ssliFg V This is the only case in which the em- 
ployment of tlie term “ valley ” is really unfortunate. 
The district to which alone the name ha$-ShifilAk 
■ applied in the Bible has no resemblance whatever 
k a valley, but is a broad swelling tract of many 
bandied miles in area, which sweeps gently down 
from the mountains of Judah 

" To mingle with the bounding main n 

of the Mediterranean. [See Palestine, iii. 2296 ; 
Puum, iii. 2547 b; Sephela, p. 2311, Ac.] It 
a rendered “ the rale ” in DeuL i. 7 ; Josh. x. 40; 
1 K. x. 27; 2 Chr. i. 15; Jer. xxxiii. 13; and “ the 
valley ” or “ valleys ” in Josh. ix. 1, xi. 2, 16, xii. 
I, xv. 33; Judg. i. 9; Jer. xxxii. 44. G. 

• VALLEY OF BAOA. [Baca, Atner. ed.] 

• VALLEY OF DECISION. [Jehosh- 
athat, Valley or.] 

• VALLEY OF SOREK. [Sobkk, Val- 
ixt or ] 

•VALLEY-GATE, 2 Chr. xxvii. 9; Neh. 
ui 13. [Jerusalem, ii. 1322.] 

VANI'AH (n;3V Ovovarla ; [Vat. Ovir- 
|m;] Alex. Ovowtai FA. Oviepe: Vania). One 
<f the sons of Bani, who put away bis foreign wife 
it Em's command (Ezr. x. 36). 

• VANITIES, a frequent designation, in the 
Bible, of the false gods of the heathen, characterized 
«s having do actual existence. The usual Hebrew 

terms so rendered are and in 

which the non-reality of the objects naturally* sets 
ftvth at the same time the folly and wickedness of 
meh worship (cf. 1 Cor. viii. 4 fit ). 

In Acts xiv. 15, Paul places Jupiter and Mercury 
k this cUsb of nonentities (robrmy rev pttralmy)- 
Sme, indeed, expUin the term there of the vain 
pncticea of heathenism ; but that destroys the 


• T tgi t mwt 3* Imam to* mir rw v woXAAf phr ■ evp i li sc 
yw— wwAAy I* In fAmsc vaAAarii mmi 
(■mod. L U6). 

' "lib Use custom of us Prestons, whso ws maks 
212 
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evident opposition between the word and rbw 6eh> 
rby (mrra in the context. [Idols; Idolatry.] 

H. 

VASH'NI ('S’!! [J«h is praise, Ftint]: 
2aWi [Vit. laurtt ■] Vnssmi). The fir, t- horn of 
Samuel as the text now stands (1 Chr. vi. 28 [13] ). 
But in 1 Sam. viii. 2 the name of his first-born is 
Joel. Most probably in the Chronicles the name 
of Joel has dropped out, and “ Vashni ” is a cor- 
ruption of “ and (the) second.” The Peshito 

Syriac has amended the text, and rendered “ The 
sons of Samuel, his first-born Joel, and the name 
of his second son Abiah.” In this it is followed 
by the Arabic of the London Polyglot*. 

VA8HTI (VWJ : ’A<rrl,; OUerrn, Jo«pb. i 
Vadhi : “a beautiful womau,” Pers.). The 
“ queen ” (ns , ?an) of Ahasuerus, who, for re- 
fusing to show herself to the king’s guests aft the 
royal banquet, when sent for by the king, incurred 
his wrath, and was repudiated and deposed (Esth. 
i.); when Esther was substituted in her place. 
Many attempts have been made to identify her frith 
historical personages: as by Ussher with Atnssi, 
the wife of Darius Hystaspis, and by J. Capellus 
with Parysatis, the mother of Ochus; but, as was 
said of Esther (like the “ threescore queens ” in 
Cant. vi. 8, 9 «), it is far more probable that she 
was only one of the inferior wives, dignified with 
the title of queen, whose name has utterly disap- 
peared from history. [Emtiier.] This view of 
Vashti's position seems further to tally exactly with 
the narrative of Ahasuerus’ order, and Vashti’s 
refusal, considered with reference to the national 
manners of the Persians. For Plutarch ( Conjug . 
praetpt. c. 16) tells us, in agreement with Herod, 
v. 18, that the kings of Persia have their legitimate 
wives to sit at table with them at their banquets, 
but that, when they choose to riot and drink, they 
send their wives away and call in the concubines 
and singing-girls. Hence, when the heart of 
Ahasuerus “was merry with wine,” he sent for 
Vashti, looking upon her only as a concubine; she, 
on the other hand, considering herself as one of the 
KovpiSiai yvreutett, or legitimate wives, refused to 
come. See Winer, Rerdtob. Josephus’s statement 
(AnL xi. 6, § 1), that it is contrary to the customs 
of the Persians for their wires to be seen by any 
men but their own husbands, b evidently inac- 
curate, being equally contradicted by llerodotua, 
v. 18, 6 and by the book of Esther itself (v. 4, 8, 
12, Ac.). A. C. H. 

• VAT. [Fat ; Oil, 2 ; Olive ; Wine- 
press.] 

VEIL. Under the head of Dress ws bars 
already disposed of various terms Improperly ren- 
dered “veil” in the A. V., such ns mitpackath 
(Ruth iii. 15), tsaiph (Gen. xxiv. 65, xxxviii. 14, 
19), and rddid (Cant. v. 7 ; Is. iii. 23). These have 
been explained to be rather shawls, or mantles, 
which might at pleasure be drawn over the face, 
but which were not designed for the special purpose 
of veils. It remains for us to notice the following 
terms which describe the veil proper: (1.) Mampakf 


a gnat feast, to tnrite both onr ecoeubinss and car 
wins to sit down with os.** 
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naed of the veil, which Move assumed when he 
came down from tlie mount (Ex. xxxir. 33-35). A 
cogitate word $u(k a occurs in Gem xlix. 11 ms 
general term for a man's raiment, leading to the 
inference that the ma$rth also was an ample outer 
robe which might he drawn over the face when 
required. Hie context, however, in Ex. xxxiv. is 
conclusive as to tlie object for which the robe was 
assumed, and, whatever may have been its size or 
form, it must have been used as a veil. (2.) J/ia- 
pAdu th* used of the veils which the false prophets 
placed ujion their heads (Kz. xiii. 18, 21; A. V. 
“ kerchiefs ”). The word is understood by Gesenius 
(The§. p. 905) of cushions or mattresses, but the 
etymology (sd/VotcA, to pour) is equally, if not more 
favorable, to the sense of a jloteiuy veil, and this 
accords better with the notice that they were to be 
placed “upon tl»e head of every stature,” implying 
that the length of the veil was proportioned to the 
height of the wearer ( b urst, /.ex. s. v. ; Hitzig in 
A*. 1. c.). (3 ) Health* used of the light veils 

worn by females <1*. iii. 19: A. V. ‘‘mufflers”), 
which were so called fmm their rustling motion. 
The same term is applied in the Mishna (Sab. G, 
§ ®) to the veils worn by Arabian women. (4.) 
Tmmnuth , d understood by tlie A. V. of “locks” 
of hair (Cant. iv. 1, 3, vi. 7; Is. xlvii. 2), and so 
by Winer (Healtcb. “ .Vhleier”); but the contents 
of the passages in which it is used favor the sense 
of veil, the wearers of the article Ixing in each case 
highlv horn and handwimely dressed. A cognate 
word is used in the larguni (Gen. xxiv. 65) of the 
robe in which Kelxcca enveloped herself. 

With regard to the use of tfie veil, it is important 
to observe that it was l»y no means so general in 
ancient as in modem times. At present, females 
are rarely seen without it in oriental countries, so 
much so that in Egypt it is deemed more requisite 
to conrnd the face, including the top and back of 
the head, than other parts of the (verson (lame, i. 
72). Women are even delicate about exposing their 
beads to s physician for medical treatment (Eutseils 
i. 246). In remote districts, and among 
the lower classes, the practice is not so rigidly en- 
forced (Ijvne, i. 72). Much of the scrupulousness 
In rrqxct to the use of the veil dales from the 
promulgation of the Koran, which forbade women 
appearing unveiled except in the presence of their 
nearest relatives (A'<-r. xvxui. 55, 59). In ancient 
times, tlie veil was adopted only in exceptional cases, 
either as an srticle of ornamental dress ((ant. iv. 
1, 3, \i. 7), or bv betrothed maidens in the presence 
of their future huslionds. es|ieciailv at the time of 
the wedding (Gen. xxiv. G5, xxix. 25 [Makkiack] ). 
or lastlv, by women of loose character for puqiowes 
of concealioeut (Gen. xxxvui 14b lint, generally 
■(leaking, women I>otii married and unmarried ap- 
peared ill pul he with their faces ex(»osrd, both 
among the .lews (Gen. xii. 14, xxiv. 16, xxix. 10; 
I Sum. i. 12). ami among the Egyptians and As* 
•jrmiii, as proved by the iiivnnatle absence of the 
veil in the sculptures and paintings of these 
(xople*. 

Among the dews of the New Testament age it 
appears to have Ixen customary for the women to 
Cover *heir heads (not necessarily their faces) when 
in public worship. Eor, St Paul repro- 
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bites the disuae of tlie veil by the < 'orir.tluaa •osxw. 
as implving ail assumption of equably wita tJw 
otliei sex. and enforces tlie covenng of toe brad m 
a sign * of subordination to the suttajcu* A tar 
men (1 Cor. xi. 5-15). Tlie same (oouft 
to the conclusion that tlie use of the f • «u 
which the Jewish males cover their beads u jn rr 
is a comparatively modem prmctioe: iixm □_ *rt m 
the Apostle. putting a hypothetical rose, stain u*i 
every nuui having anything on hu tx-jul daaun 
his head, i. e. ( brut, inasmuch as live use U 
veil would imply subjection to hu frlLow-uxn raLW* 
than to tlie Lord (1 Cor. xi. 4 ). W. L ft. 

VEIL OF THE TABERNACLE A>l» 
TEMPLE. [Tamf.kxacle; Ttsn* J 

• VEIL, RENDING OF THE. [Urn. 

Chkist, iv- 1379 o.J 

• VERMILION. [Counts. T] 
VERSIONS. ANCIENT. OF THE Old* 

AND NEW TESTAMENTS- On r* » 

cient version* in general, see Waitin'* /V* »» . ^ 
ena : Simon, Uui***rt LtUiju* ; Marsh* Miras 
elis; Kic Idiom's hinUituny ; Hugs /«. n,»c 
Ida Wette’s f.inlrituny ; Havrmtck * 

Itavidson'a fnirt*!vctn>n [/iihitc »/ ( ri )»ai w , l^sa 
Gffchichte dr$ S<uen 7rs/o;a« *U ; H on.c • /•* »- 
duct ion by Avre (vul. ii. ). [or by lHnoiMat a 
ed. 1856)]. and Tregellrs tvol i». . >cri»et*T* 
Phlin Jnh o>tnrti<m ; lUrek's Jimit l.fttne . ftn* 
Hinirituntj. Uf Hug, Ikf Write, Hi verruca, l«ri 
and Keil there are Enclith translate.*. (% is* 
versions ot the N. T. Hug is parucnUriv — 

AJ 

Tliere were two things winch, in the ssrli «* 
turies after the coming of our Ixxd Jckj* i 
were closely connected : the pcrach.rg U t i* 
pel, leading to tlie diffused profrwoon trf tbe * 
tian faitli amongst list ions of v»rw-d Unj'j,.-** *4 
the formation ot versions of thr llol* -*v ro jw ** 
the use of the Churches thus gstr^mi ts v»r+~. 
countries. In fact, for many ages us* ijmi 
t 'hrutt nnt> and tlie apjxarinre of *err.wxf 
tnin«latioiis -rein to have gone »in*wl e*»t.» ■ 

hand in hand, live otilv excejtmns. pr^h*.** mm 
those regiutis in which the Christian (c *• 

not cxteml Ixvond what might lx ciainj *** ro 
ized jiortion of the cooimuiiity. and m a. 1 -a *m 
tlie Grrek language, diffused through t'< 
of Alexander, or the latm. the entos. uni ’J* 
dominion ot Home, had taken s m ted m* 

widclv rxlendtsl hobl. lW!*<re tlx t rnCiM 
the Greek version of the old I rsUn n.t, <x< *»* ■* 
termed the Septmigiot, md tlx earier T »rj 
(if, indecil, am were ic- i'.'m so earl* • [ *•* * " r 

want of the dews, so far as «e ,-»n at ii. 

And it cannot lx doublrtl that tlx Greek tn*M 
tion of the Old Tmtan cut b*l «. uxrd »e» mm- 
sidcral.le eHcct IxvoimI tlx roeie b*.».i 
thus the com(iar4tivrly Ur^e tow 
which we find ranting to the tn.x U t-_r t . w-* 

his Apostles must appinri.lh hair lxr» x*i W *» 
brace a religion, not tl.cn n.n nxti.lct t-i l>* 
ness of its prof**»*ors or l.i ntcr *] » *iaj *s^ww. 
only accreilifeil bv it* •Vnririies. »'a pe w 

lx given by tbe rrvcUlion of (e»d so. r»W. tt»* 
were); and which, in artnng forth Lb* wrf* * 

• Tbe term In 1 Tor ti 10 . *<w * 

thority, Jusl as 0«xtAr«« In Di>4 9*e i 4.' ■ ^ ^ 
royalty. 
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God, And in the condemnation of all idolatry, 
ropplied a need, not furnished by am thing which 
professed to l»e a system of positive religion as held 
by the Greek, latiu, or Egyptian priests. 

In making inquiry as to the versions formed 
after the spread of Christianity, we rarely find any 
indication as to the translators, or the particular 
circumstances under which they were executed. 
All we can say is, that those who had learned that 
the doctrines of the Apostles, — namely, that in the 
name of Jesus Christ the Son of God there is for- 
gave news of sins and eternal life through faith in his 
propitiatory sacrifice, — are indeed the truth of 
(•oil; and who knew that the New Testament con- 
tains the records of this religion, and the Old the 
pre|iaratioii of God for its introduction through 
promises, types, and prophecies, did not long remain 
without possessing these Scriptures in languages 
which they understood. The appearance of ver- 
nacular translations was a kind of natural conse- 
quence of the formation of Churches. 

We hare alto some indications that parts of the 
New Testament were translated, not by those who 
received the doctrines, but by those who opposed 
them ; this was probably done in order the more 
wccessfully to guard Jews and proselytes to Juda- 
ism against the doctrines of the Cross of Christ, 
** to the Jews a stumbling-block." 

Translations of St. John's Gospel and of the Acts 
of the Apostles into the Hebrew dialect are men- 
tioned in the very curious narration giren by Kpi- 
pltanius (t. xxx. 3, 12) respecting Joseph of Tibe- 
rias ; he speaks of their being secretly preserved by 
the Jewish teachers of that city. But these or any 
simitar versions do not appear to have been exam- 
ined, much less used hy any Christians. They de- 
serve a mention here, however, as being translations 
of parts of the New Testament, the former existence 
of which is recorded. 

In treating of the ancient versions that have 
ewne down to us, in whole or in port, they will be 
described in the alphabetical order of the languages. 
It niav be premised that in most of them the Old 
Tew is not a version from the Hebrew, but merely 
a secondary translation from the Septuagint in 
some one of it* early forms. The value of these 
secondary versions is hut little, except as bearing 
on the criticism of the text of the LXX., a depart- 
ment of Biblical learning in which they will l>c 
found of much use, whenever a competent scholar 
shall earnestly engage in the revision of that Greek 
version of the OM Test , pointing out the correc- 
Uous introduced through the lal>ors of Origcn. 

S. I*. T. 

jETHIOPIC VERSION. — Christianity whs 
introduced into ..Ethiopia in the 4th century, 
through the Ubon of Frutnenttul and iEdesius of 
Tyre, who had been made stives and sent to the 
king (Theodoret, W*L heel. i. 23; Socr. i. 19: 
Snoonwn, ii. 24'. Hence arose the episcopal see 
of A sum, to which Frtimentius was appointed by 
Athanasius. The jEthiopic version which we pos- 
es is in the ancient dialect of Axum ; hence some 
have ascribed it to the age of the earliest mission 
snes ; but from the general character of the ver- 
sion itvlf, this is improbable; and the Abissin- 
ians themselves attribute it to a later period; 
though their testimony is of but little value by 
Itarlf: for their accounts are very contradictory, 
and some of them even speak of it* haring been 
translated from the Arabic; which is certainly in- 
correct. 
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The Old Testament, as well as the New. was ex- 
ecuted from the Greek. 

In 1513 Potken published the vEthiopic Psalter 
at Rome: he received this portion of the Scriptures 
from some Abyssitiians with whom he had met; 
whom, however, he called Chaldaeans, and their 
lauguage Chaldee. 

In 1548-49, the iEthiopic New Test was also 
printed at Rome, edited by three Abyssinians: they 
sadly complained of the difficulties under which 
they labored, from the printers haring been occu- 
pied on what they were unable to read. They 
speak of having had to fill up a considerable portion 
of the book of Acts by translating from the ljdiu 
and Greek: in this, however, there seems to be 
some overstatement The Roman edition was re- 
printed in Walton’s Polyglott; but (according to 
Ludolf ) all the former errors were retained, and 
new ones introduced. When Bode in 1153 pub- 
lished a careful Latin translation of the iEthiopic 
text of Walton, he supplied Biblical scholars in 
general with the means of forming a judgment as 
to this version, which had been previously impos- 
sible, except to the few who were acquainted with 
the language. 

In 1826-30, a new edition, formed by a collation 
of MSS., was published under the care of Mr. 
Thomas Pell Platt (formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge), whose object was not strictly 
critical, but rather to give to the Abyssinians their 
Scriptures for ecclesiastical use in as good a form 
as he conveniently could, consistently with MS. 
authority. From the notes made by Mr. Platt in 
the course of his collition*, it is evident that the 
translation had been variously revised. The differ- 
ences of MSS. had appeared so marked to LudoU 
that he supposed that there must have been two 
ancient versions. But Mr. Platt found, in the 
course of his examination, that where certain MS8. 
differ widely in their readings, some other copy 
would introduce both readings, either in a conflate 
form, or simply in the way of repetition. The 
probability apj>ears to be that there was originally 
one version of the Gospels; but that this was after- 
ward revised with Greek MSS. of a different com- 
plexion of text; and that succeeding copyist* either 
adopted one or the other form in passages: or else, 
by omitting nothing from text or margin, they 
formed a confused combination of readings. I» 
Rpiwars probable that all the portion of the New 
Test, after the Gospels originated from some of 
the later revisers of the former part; it* para- 
phrastic tone accords with this opinion. We can 
only form a judgment from the printed text* o! 
this version, until a collation of the MSS. now 
known shall be so executed as to be available for 
critical use. 

As it is, wc find in the copies of the version, 
readings which show an affinity with the older 
cbai of Greek MSS., intermingled with others 
decidedly Byzantine. Some of the copies known 
show a stronger leaning to the one side or the 
other; and this gives a considerable degree el 
certainty to the conclusion on the subject of re- 
vision. 

An examination of the version proves both that 
it was executed from the Greek, and also that the 
translator made such mistakes that be could hardly 
have been a person to whom Greek was tlie native 
tongue. The following instance* (mostly taken 
from C. II MichaeJis) prove this: tom i* eon- 
| founded with (or fpiy); MaU. iv. 13, M in 
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monte Zabuloo ; ” xii. 1, “ in monte* Jadwe Iran* do not, owing to their comparatively late daft*, feu 
Jordanem.” Act* iii. 20, wpoKtx*tpurp*ror “ W1 " *»»y jnimnry importance, e»m fc» cntjrd 

dered ** 4 ‘ quem pneuniit” (wpoK9XP ia i l * yx>t ')' **• "todies; and thus many points cxmected »;tk 
37, Karewvyuaar “ apetii tuni quoad cor corum ” these translations are rather of Ltrrar? tkaa 
(icaTJivolyrt<ra *) ; xvi. 25, ImjKpoupro airrup oi strictly Biblical interest. The vrr*i< 04 <J ti* 
3 «Vjuoi, “percuss* sunt vincula rorum” (IwtKpov- Old Test, must he considered srparaieJy (r« 
orro ainitp ol bea^oi)- Matt ▼. 25, tvrowp is those of the New; and those from the liters in* 
rendered as intelligent (jypovp): Luke viii. 29, must be treated apart from those formed fra* ihm 
sol WSoi* ^>v\aoa6fxeyo% % “a pnrmlis custodi- LXX. 

tus,’’>as if vcuftiW. Korn. rii. 11, fliprcfn??*!', I. Arabic rertiont of the CM Teat, 

*• conculcavit,” as if l^twirrjatp. Rev. iv. 3, Ipit, A. Made from the Hebrew text. 

14 sacerdotcs,” as if UpeU. The meaning of words Ktbbi Saadiuh llaggaon, tlie Hefwew fnews- 
alike in spelling is confounded: thus, 1 ('or. xii. tator of the 10th century, translated punii.t** 

28, “Posuit Dominus auvtm ecclesia*,’’ from the think the whole! of the O. T. into Ar» *< li« 
differing meanings of OT2. Also wrong render- version of the Pentateuch was printed at * «<* stag- 
ings sometimes seem to have originated with false tinople, in 1543. The Paria PdigluU n^L^r* t.« 
etymology: thua. Matt. v. 22, “Qui autem diierit same version from a MS differing in tun* <* tta 
firatrem suum panmuumf j>axk haring been con- readings: this was reprinted by \Vain>n. It nma 
nected with frditos. as if copyists hsd in parts altmd the ter*-* 

Bode's laUin \ersion, to which reference has si- siderably. The version of Isaiah by *s 

ready been made, enabled critical scholars to use printed by Paulua, at Jena, in 1791, fro", a Kd- 
the Homan text with much confidence. The late lean MS.: the same lit rarr contain* a J 4 -s 
Mr. L. A. Preiost, of the British Museum, exe- version of Job and of the Psalm*. Kmxij 
cuted for Dr. Tregelles a comparison of the text of his version of Hose*. 

Mr. Platt with tlie Homan, as reprinted in Walton, The book of Joshua in the Pari* ard W *b.r % 
together nith a literal rendering of the variations : Polyglotts is also from the Hebrew; and tb.» L- 
thia gave him the critical use of both texts. The diger state* to lie the fact in the n*e id tbe I* ri- 
present Bishop of (iloucester, l>r. Lllicott, speaking glott text of 1 K. xii.: 2 K. lit. 10; and tf Srk. 
with the personal advantage possessed by a scholar i.-ix. 27. 

himself able to use both .£thiopic texts of the Other portions, translated from Hebrew rr. iw 
New Test., draws attention to the siijieriority of times, do not require to l* even ipmsol hwr* 
that edited by Mr. Platt: after speaking (Att/s to But it was not the Jew* only who tr*n*ia:?d -t* 
Faith , p. 381) of the non-parapliniNtic character Arabic from the original. There i* al*o a »**-*«« 
of the ancient versions of the New Test, in gen- of the Pentateuch of the Sainantaua, m*V 1 i \ « 
eral. Dr. KUicott adds in a note: ** It may be no- Said. He is stated to bate clear li had Uv trvw> 
ticed tiiai we have specified the -tJhiopic version Ution of Saadiih Iwfore him. tlie phraar*^ W 

which lie often and at time* be nu*t t*m 

used the Samaritan r mum. It t* Uat 

this work of Abu Said (of whieh a pet** 1 has 
bern printed i* of on iidml le u*e tn nuei«c 
with the history of the text of the Nsnsntai |Ve 
tateuch. [See Saw a kit ax l‘r>T*ri i . u. u :] 

B Mule from the Prshito Sinac. 

This is the haw of tlie Arable text fr«t*.ied ■ 
the Polyglotts of the books of Judge*. hutt 
uel. Kings, and Nelieimah (with the « * 
mentioned aUne in these last named 1*»4» 

In some MSS. there is cnsitanwd a irse^iat * 
from the Ifexa/J rr-S vriae text, whwh in-.c 4 * 
recent version ) is of some importance lor the a'tr 
cism of that translation. 

Penlter^ Home, 1513; B. Michaelis, Preface I Made from the I.XX. 

to Hodte C ULttivn of Sl J fatthrtc, Halle. 1749; | The version in the Polyglotts of the becks set 
Bode, Latin Trantl <ti<m of the *F.th i- fur A’cir , »pecit‘>e<l above.* 

7 Vsi. Brunswick. 1753; T. P. Platt, MS. yiotr$ \ Another text of the Psalter in Jostiniaia 
i **.<</« ta the to Hatton of ^FthbfHC MSS., ami iuni Oduplum, (ienoo. 1515. 

/’/ rente fitter* $nt to TrrytUrt; 1,. A. Prrust, The Arabic versions exist mg in MS etk^st 
MS. ('•Mala>n of the Trxt of f'htU i nth the Ro- rariou* Airnis: it appears a* if slterati* <w hW to- 
rn >n, and Transition of l',ir» >tnfa, executed fir made in the different crnmlnea in wbirh tWy 
VityeUet; A. Dillmann. A'tho’jmrhe BUxlSer- hem u«ed ; hence it Is almost an ei ifhi tact » 
ptlzuny in Herzog's ReaUt n« yUof^ulie, discriminate amongst tliem pr*ci«rli 

S. P. T. II. Arohtc rei Saet of the Xrwe Teat. 

ARABir VF.KSIONS. — To give a detailed The printed edition* of tlie AraJer New T«^. 
account of the Arabic versions would be impoMible. ' must first be specified before thrtr text caa W —■ 
witiiout ilerotmg a much larger *pace to the su)i- , »cnt«d. 
jert than wouhi Iw altogether in it* place in a Ihc- 
tkmary of the Bible: for the versions themsebes 


n Cardinal Wl^musn ( On the Mooele* nf the Sn» 
TVsI^Bwa^* i 172 17b, 240 244 ! givM a runcu* lorea- 
Mfsliou of Um on* m and iransiation of thU Arabic 


l 1. The Homan editio prir.erpa «f the ba 
1590-91 (issued both with and with 


Psalter, and of ths oceasftooal on «f the 1 
and socdcUoms of the By rkar wrSsa 


a* tiiat edited by Mr. Pell Platt. The Auhiopic 
version found in Walton’s Polyglott often degen- 
erates into a paraphrase, especially in difficult pas- 
as^ea.'* 

The Old Test of this version, made from the 
l.XX. (a* has been already specifkd), has been 
•uljccted apparently (with tlie exception of tlie 
Psalms) to very little critical examination. A com- 
plete edition of the .ttlimpic Mid lest, has been 
commenced by Dillmann; the first |iortion of which 
appeared in 1853. [Tom. i. t>ctatcuch, 1853-55; 
tom. ii. t 1 Sam. -Father, 18bl ff. For editions of 
some other parts of the O. T. see Do Welle, Linl. 
§ 61, 8* Ausg. — A ] 

literature, — Pot ken. Preface ta the ASthiorhc 
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uUriiuemr Latin version. Reissued, with a new 
title, 1619; and again, with a bibliographical pref- 
ace, 1774). 

2. Hie Krpenian Arabic. The whole New Teat, 
edited bj Krpenius, 1616, at Leyden, from a MS. 
•f the 13th or 14th century. 

3. Hie Arabic of the Paris Polyglott, 1645. In 
the Gospels this follows mostly the Homan text; in 
the Kpistles a MS. from Aleppo was used. The 
Arabic in Walton's Polyglott appears to be simply 
taken from the Paris text. 

4. Tlie GnsMuni Arabic text (i. t. in Syriac let- 
ters ), tlie Syriac and Arabic New Test , published 
at Home, in 1703. For this a MS. brought from 
* x pros was used. 

Moit proved, that in all these editions the Gos- 
pri* are really the same translation, however it may 
have been modi tied by copyists; especially when tlie 
Syriac, or Memphitic, stand by the sale. 

Ju)iiU»U, in his description of an Arabic Codex 
at Franeker (18-18), threw new light on the origin 
of the Arabic Gospels. He proves that the Frane- 
ker Lhdex coincides in its general text with the 
Homan editio princeps, and that lmth follow the 
1-atin Vulgate, *o that Haymundi. the Homan edi- 
tor, must not be accused of having l^tini/ed the 
text. Tbe greater agreement of the Polyglott text 
witli the Greek he ascribes to the influence of an 
Aleppo MS., which the Paris editor used. Juyn- 
bod then identities the text of tlie Fnuieker MS. 
(and of tlie Homan edition ) with the version made 
ui tbe 8ib century by John, Hishop of Seville. 
I'be question to be considered thus l>ecomes, Was 
tbe Ijitin the basis of the version of the Gospels? 
end did some afterwards revise it with the Greek? 
or, was it taken from the Greek? and was the 
alteration to suit the I<atiu a later work ? If the 
formor supposition be correct, then the version of 
Joint of Sex i lie may have been the first ; if the 
latter, then all that was done by tbe S|>auish bishop 
must have been to adapt an existing Arabic version 
to tbe I Atin. 

itildemeister, in his communications to Tischen- 
dorf (Hr. Test. 18V.*, Prolegg. p. ccxxxix. ), en- 
deavors to prove, that all the supposed connection 
of tins (or apparently of any) version with John 
of Seville is a mistake. The words, however, of 
Mariana, the Spanish historian, are express, lie 
saxs, under the )ear 737, “His sequalis Joannes 
Hispalmsis Prtesul divinot libros lingua Arabica 
dona list utriusque nationis saluti cousnlena; qno- 
niaui Arabic* lmguse niultus usus entt Christiania 
wque atque Mauris; Latina passim ignorabalur. 
Kj.ts interpretatiouis exempla ad nostrain wtatem 
(i. e. A. D. 1600) conaerxata sunt, ex tan tq lie non 
uno in loco in Hispania." ° Gildenieister says, 
indeed, that this was entirely caused from a mis- 
understanding of wbat had been stated by Koderic 
si Toledo, the tint who say* anything on tlie sub- 
ject. He adds that John of Seville lived really in 


a Adler (Rtiu noth Rom t p. 184) gives a citation 
from D Viocenxlo Juan d« LuUuom, who mm in 
Isis 4t las Mtd iViv* dtMoruK 1 1 u4-*ca , 1645, 

p 1L>. " K) Koto AryobDpo Don Juan tntduxo la 
m nk Hfrilow w Arabian, parruya int^tve^aiva hiw» 
Otna morbus milagro# i |<m Mona le llmuavan Cant 
m itmmUram." Adler conjectures this deO^natiou to bs 

JuL» » Aij UaJI- 

a * Some node* should perhaps be taken of an 
AfmMr vwrstoo of Um whole N. T. (except the Apoca 


the 10th century, and not in the 8th: if so, h« 
must be a different person, apparently, from th« 
Bishop, of the same name, about whom Marians 
could hardly have been misinformed. It does not 
appear as if Juyiiholl * details and arguments were 
likely to lie set aside through the brief fragments 
of Gildemeister’s letters to Tischendorf, which tbs 
Litter has published. 

Iu tlie Krpenian Arabic the latter part is a trans- 
lation from the Peslnto Syriac; the Kpistles not 
found in that version and the Apocalypse are said 
to be from the Memphitic. 

The latter part of the text in the Polyglotts is 
from the Greek. Various Arabic translations of 
portions of the New Test, exist in MS. : they do not 
require any especial enumeration here. 6 

Literature. — Mai inimeiis, Preface to the rt-i+- 
sue f in 1774, of the Roman edition of Ute Arabic 
(iospels ; Storr, Pissertatio inaugurates criticn dt 
Evnnytliis Arabic is, Tubingen, 1775: Juynboll, 
Letterkwuliye Bijdroyen ( Tweede Stukje. Be - 
schrijviny v tn een Arabischen G*iex dcr Franeker 
Btbiuft/trtk, btv tf/tnde de tier Evatiyelien , ye tad yd 
tain eeniyt O/nnei kinyen, tee Ike de Uttei kutuliye 
(Seschiedtnis taut tie Arabise he Verluliny der 
Evany elien bttreffen ), Leyden, 1838; Wiseman, 
On Oie Miracles of Ute Neto Testament. 

S. P. T. 

ARMENIAN V FUSION. — Before the 5th 
century the Armenians are said to have used the 
Syriac alphal>et; hut at UiAt time Miesroh U stated 
to have invented tlie Armenian letters. Soon after 
this it is said that translations into the Armenian 
language commenced, at first from the Syriac. 
Miesroh, with his companions, Joseph and Kznak, 
began a version of the Scriptures with the book of 
Proverbs, and completed all the Old Test. ; and in 
tlie New, they used the Syriac as their liasis, from 
their inability to obtain any Greek books. But 
when, in the year 431, Joseph and Kznak returned 
from the council of Kphesus, bringing with them a 
Greek copy of the Scriptures, Isaac, the Armenian 
Patriarch, and Miesrob, threw aside what they liad 
already done, in order that they might execute a 
version from the Greek. But now arose the diffi- 
culty of their want of a competent acquaintance 
with that language: to remedy this, Kznak and 
Joseph were sent with Moses Oiorenensis (who is 
himself the narrator of these details) to study that 
language at Alexandria. There they made what 
Moses calls their (hint translation ; the first being 
that from the S> riae. and the second that which 
bad !#*en attempted without sufficient acquaintance 
with the Greek tongue. The fact seems to he that 
tbe former attempts were used as far as they could 
be, and that the whole was remodeled so as to suit 
the Greek. 

The first printed edition of the Old and New 
Testament* iu Armenian apjteured at Amsterdam 
in 1666, under the care of a person commonly 


lypse) found in a M8 In the Vatican Library (C'od. 
Vat Arab 13>. and de«rribe«l b) Schols in his 
turH- K'thi' A# Rn*f (1HU3, pp 117 13 » , romp lluf, 
§ 107. It np|«m by the lircck siihnrnptlon to have 
t»*ii made at Kme** {Hu m») iu 8\ ria by one Daniel 
Chllentnlu* Though our knowledge of it 1* very 
imperfect, the agreement of many of irs readings with 
the oldest Urvek MSS in tbe specimens given by 
hcholi is remarkable. It want*, for example, the Iasi 
eleven verse* of the (Joepel of Mark, sod supports tbs 
reading e* in 1 Tim. Ui. 16. A. 
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termed Oscan, or Lscan, and described at being an | 
Armenian bithop (Hug, however, deuiet that Lscan 
was his name, and Kichhom denies that he was a 
bishop). From this tdilio ptincept others were 
printed, in which no attempt was made to do more 
than to follow its text; although it was more than 
suspected that Uscau had by no means faithfully 
adhered to MS. authority. Zohrab, in 178 J, pub- 
lished at Venice an improved text of the Armenian 
New Test.; and In 1800 be and his coadjutors 
completed an edition of the entire Armenian Scrip- 
tures, for which not only MS. authority was used 
throughout, but also the results of collations of 
MSS. were subjoined at the foot of the pages. The 
basis was a MS. written in the 14th century, in 
Cilicia ; the whole number employed is said to 
have l>cen eight of the entire Bible. twenty of the 
New Te*t , with several more of particular por- 
tions, such as the Psalms. Tischendorf states that 
Vucher, of the monastery of St. Lazarus at Venice, 
informed him that he and some of his fellow - 
monks hail undertaken a new critical edition: this 
probably would contain a repetition of the various 
collations of Zohrab, together with those of other 
MSS. 

The critical editors of the New Test appear all 
of them to have been unacquainted with the Arme- 
niui language: the want of a Ijitin translation of 
this version has made it thus impossible for them 
to use it as a critical authority, except by the aid 
of others. Some readings were thus communicated 
to Mill by Ixiuis Piques; Wetstein received still 
more from l*a Croze; Griesbach was aided by a 
collation of the New 1'ewt. of 1781#, made by Ure- 
denkamp of Hamburg. SchoLz speaks of having 
been furnished with a collation of the text of 18d5; 
but either this was done very partially and incur 
rectly, or else Scliolz made but little use (and liiat 
without real accuracy) of the collation. These 
partial collations, however, were by no means such 
as to supply what was needed for the real critical 
use of the \ersioii ; and as it Was known that Lscan s 
text was thoroughly untrustworthy for critical pur I 
poam, an exact collation of the Venice text of 1805 1 
became a desideratum; !>r. Charles liieu of the 
British Museum undertook the task for Trrgrlles, 
thus supplying him with a valuable portion of the 
material* for his critical edition of tiie Greek Tes- 
tament. By marking the words, and noting the ; 
!iii|iort of the various readings, mid the dt*ci rp*tn- \ 
cm* of L’*c in i text, Kieu did all that was practi- 1 
cable to make the whole of the labor of Zohrab 1 
available fur those not like himself Armenian schoi J 
ta j 

It had l»een long noticed that in the Armenian 
New Test, as printed by Lucan 1 John r. 7 is 
iound: tie te who are only moderately acquainted I 
with criticism would feel assured that tins must lie 
on addition, and that it wuUi not be port of the 
jriginal translation. Hid l scan then introduce it 
from the Vulgate? be seems to have admitted that 
in some things he supplied defects in ins MS. bv 
(renditions from the Ijxtiu. It was. however, said 
that ll.mbo king of Armenia ( 1224-70,, had iu- 
«iied this verse: that he rruvd the Armenian 
version by mean* of the l-atm \ ulga>e, and that be 
translated the )’ y *J of Jerome {Mid also tluwe 
which are spurious < into Armenian. Hence a kind 
of nupicien attaciied itseli to tiie Armenian version, 
and iU use was accompanied bv a kind of doubt 
whether or not it was a critical authority which 
okiM 1* aoJelv usctl 1 be known fact that Zohrab 


liad omitted 1 John r. 7, was frit to be m Ur w- * 
factory that it showed that lie I tad not fcwirej it u 
his MSS., which were thus seen to be on«t thaw 
the introduction of this corruption. But t i* 
lation of Dr. Kieu, and his statement of u» tree 
uian authorities, set forth the cnararter <rf um 
version distinctly in this place as writ w is Us 
text in general. Dr. Kieu says of 1 J v n » 7, 
that out of eighteen MSS. used by Z*Trv . « 
only, and that written A. i>. 1656, has tie- 
os in tiie Stephan ic Greek text. In cte a < 

MS. the reading is found from a recent e\rree'-*» 
Thus there is no ground for sujqxmng thu u 
inserted by Haitbo, or by any one t.d me t,. * 
when Lscan lived. Hie wording, busrrr. 
Lscan in this place, is not in acconlsnce « -i*. i.« 
MS. of 1656: so that each seems to have 
independently lorrowed from the Latin Da 
Lscan did tliis, there can be no reason*. 4r d.*. i. 
for in tiie immediate context Lscan accord* • 
the Ijitin in opposition to all collate 1 Art r.u* 
MSS.: thus in ver. 6, he follows the Iauo «rt*. 
(ns est veritas:'' in ver. 2u be has, ins-’nd «f 
the subjunctive answering to ii'- ecs 
in this minute point the Armenian M» orr v.i 
vary from Uscan. In iii. 11. for a^wawate l »a 
stands alone in agreeing with the \ ulgate o> 

These are proofs of the employment of the \ _r*^ 

either by Lscan, or by some one else who prewired 
the MS. from which he printed. lhere are u^iy 
other passages in which alterations or cottier* ss 
additions i*oe fur instance Matt, xvi 2, 4, xx a. 
14; John viii. 1-11; Acts xv. 44, mu 24. xx*.~ 
25) sre proofs that L*can agrees witn \ 
iigomst ail known M>S. ( 1 brse uratn^s in is* 
two teits of Lscan and Zobrol*. as wru as lw 
material readings of Armenun M**>. sre ii •nd 
in Tregclles* Greek Test- on 1 >r. K.eu • sutt-w:* ) 

But ty*1em the revison with the \ uig.U m re* 
to be found evrn in L Man’s text: they miter greasy 
in characteristic readings; tiiough here or*. 
throiigbout there is some mar a of an ufsus 
drawn from tiie Vulgate. And as to imrtve* 
with tiie Latin, we have no reason to b.rt i*r 
tliere is any proof of alterations having leva uto 
in the days of King llaitho. 

Some have spoken of tin* versi.-n as ti> a 
had been made from tiie I'nlnto > r*f,uu rea 
from the Greek; tiie onlv grounds for s.ic : . s u t«s 
can be the facts connected witn p<rt of i« t***ry 
ot its execution. 1 liere are, no d-»i, t, s (*■» nrey 
ing* winch stiow that tiie Lnusatirs h*4 
some use of the Svnsc; but these are « . ■ i-* ca- 
tions to the general texture of t lie vmw* u * *- 
(ion from John xx. 21. brought u to M*:i n< 

18. in both ti»e Armenian and the Leaium, w 
ably the most marked. 

The collations ot MSS show that tone 
them differ greatly Iruin the rest- it arrn.* is a jw 
variations did not in sueli roar** original* in A raw* 
man, but they must have sprui g fr\«u • * < 
ing of the text and its revi«.<>n bv t.rrek etwa 
Hiere may /erkn/e Iw pnof* of tl*e le- 

tween the MS. Irougbt from 1 pf rsuv *• £ t#* 

| evipies altrrwonl* u*nl at Alriaj-dn*. t«.i t>» 
much at least is a certain romlut**!, tl si .*-_par 
i soli with Greek copies of dillrrmt k*r*i« a st 
some pmoil hsve taken place. 1 be « n *m.*m <d 
\ the last twelve verors of St Mark * trowel is '»* 
older Armenian copies, and thnr irsertKei a t#s 
Infer, may be taken as a proof of dbdjw re 

V LSlUCk 
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The Armenian melon in ita general texture la a 
ralaable aid to the criticism of the text of the New 
HhC: it waa a worthy service to rehabilitate it aa 
a critical witness as to the general reading of cer- 
tain Greek copies existing In the former half of the 
Mb century. 

Lite mturr. — Moses Cborenensis. Hittoria Ar~ 
meet tea Libri Hi., ed. Guliel- et Georg. Whiston, 

17 Jd; Rieu (Dr. (‘harles), MS. collntUm of the 
Armenia n text of Zohrnb, and trrtntbdwn of the 
rrnnsi reodintj g made for Trerjellrs. S. P. T. 

CHALDEE VERSIONS. [Tahgumb, below.] 
EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. — I. Tub Mem- 
mmc Version. — Hie version thus de*ignated 
waa for a considerable time the only Egyptian trans- 
lation known to scholars: Coptic was then regarded 
■s a sufficiently accurate and definite appellation. 
Hat when the fact waa estal lisbed that there were 
at least two Egyptian tersons, the name Coptic 
was found to le indefinite, and even unsuitable for 
the translation then so termed : for in the dialect 
of Upper Egypt there was another; and it is from 
the ancient i'opto* in 0/ywr Egypt that the term 
Coptic is taken. Thus Copto-Memphitic, or more 
simply Mem phi tic. is the better name for the ver- 
aoo in the dialect of lower Egypt. 

When Egy ptian translations were made we do 
aot know: we find, however, that in the middle of 
the 4th century the Egyptian language waa iu 
gnat use amongst the Christian inhabitants of that 
muDtry ; for tlie rule of Pachoniius for the monks Is 
waled to have twen drawn up in Egyptian, and to 
have been afterwards translated into Creek. It was 
preseriled that every one of the monks (estimated 
at seven thousand) for whom this rule in Egyptian 
was drawn up, was to learn to read (whether so 
disposed or not ), so as to be able at least to read 
the Sew Test, and the Psalms. The whole narra- 
tion presupposes that there was io Upper Egypt a 
iramUation. 

So. too, also in I oarer Egypt in the same century. 
For Paliadius found at Nitria the ahl*ot John of 
l.yoopolis, who was well acquainted with the New 
Teat-, but who was ignorant of Greek; so that he 
could only converse with him through an inter* 
prater. There seems to lie proof of the ecclesias- 
tical use of the Egyptian language even before this 
Those who know what tlie early Christian 
worship was, will feel how cogent is the proof that 
the Scriptures had then iceii translated. 

When the attention of European scholars was di- 
rected to the language and races of modem Egypt, 
it waa found that while the native Christians use 
•njy Arabic vernacularly, yet in their services snd 
hi the public rrading of the Scriptures they employ 
a dialect of the (Coptic. This is the version n .w 
tsroed Memphitis. When MSS. had been brought 
from Egypt, Thomas Marshall, an Englishman, 
prepa r ed in the latter part of the 16th century an 
edition of the Gospels; tlie publication of which 
wws prevented by his death. From some of the 
rradings haring l>een noted by him Mill was able 
to na» them for insertion in bis Greek l est. ; they 
dlen differ (sometimes for the better) from the text 
pwbliabed by Wilkins. Wilkins was a Prussian by 
birth; in 1716 be pnblished at Oxford the first 
Msnphitic New Test, founded on MSS. in the 

• * It may be noted here that the later writings of 
Bnettteher have been published under the name of 
l*awl or Pool Anfeoo de lAgarde. Amoog these Is an 


Bodleian, and compared with some a\ 

Paris. That he did not execute the wotk in a very 
satisfactory manner would probably now be owned 
by every one; but it must be remembered that nc 
one else did it at all. Wilkins gave no proper ao* 
count of the MSS. which he used, nor of the vari- 
ations which he found in them : his text seems to 
be in many places a confused combination of what 
he took from various MSS.; so that the sentences 
do not properly connect themselves, even (it is said) 
in grammatical construction. And yet for 130 
years this was tlie the only Memphitic edition. 

In 1846-48, 'Schwartze published at Berlin an 
edition of the Memphitio Gospels, in which ho em- 
ployed MSS. in the Royal Ubrary there. These 
were almost entirely modern transcripts; but with 
these limited materials be produced a far more sat- 
isfactory work than that of Wilkins. At the foot 
of the page he gave the variations which he found 
in his copies; and subjoined there was a collation 
of the Memphitic and Thebaic versions with Lach-* 
matin’s Greek Test. (1842), and tlie first of Tisch- 
endorf (1841). There are also such references to 
the Latin version of Wilkins, that it almost seems 
as if he supposed that nil who used his edition 
would also have that of Wilkins lefore them. 

'I Tie death of Schwartze prevented the continua- 
tion of his labors. Since then Boetticher’s editions, 
first of the Acts and then of the Epistles, have ap- 
peared ; these are not in a form which is available, 
for the use of those who are themselves unacquainted 
with Egyptian : the editor gives as bis reason for 
issuing a bare text, that lie intended soon to publish 
a work of his own in which he would fully employ 
the authority of the ancent versions. Several years 
hare since passed, and Boetticher does not seem to 
give any further prospect of the issue of such volume 
on the ancient versions.** 

In 1848-52 a magnificent edition of the Mem- 
phitic New Test, was published by the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, under the editorial 
care of the Rev. R. T. I.ieder of Cairo. In its prep- 
aration he followed MSS. without depending on 
the text of Wilkins There is no statement of the 
variations of the autlioritus, which would have 
hardly been a suitable accompaniment of an edition 
intended solely for the use of the Coptic churches, 
and in which, while the Egyptian text which is read 
aloud is printed in large chamrteis, there is at the 
side a small column in Arabic in order that the 
readers may themselves be a' le to understand some- 
thing of what they rend aloud. 

It is thus impost le to give a history of this 
version: we find proof that such a translation ex- 
isted in early times, we tin 1 this now (and from 
time immemorial) in church use in Egypt; when 
speaking of its internal character and its value as 
to textual criticism (after the other Egyptian ver- 
sions have been descriled), it will be found that 
there are many couMdemt’ous which go far to prove 
the identity of what we now hive, with that which 
must have existed at an eulv priod. 

The Old Testament of this tersion was made 
from the l.XX. Of this, Wilkins edited the Penta- 
teuch in 1731 : the Psalter was published at Rome 
in 1744. The Rev. Dr. Tattmi edited the Minor 
Prophets in 1816, Job in 1846, and the M^or 
Prophets in 1852. Banlelli published Daniel in 

essay De Novo Testavunto ad Venionwm OrientaSmm 
Jul rift edendo, Bert. 1857, 4 to. A. 
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i84U. [A. Pallet, La revsion cophte du Pent , 

Livr. 1,2, Par. 1854. I*, de iAgvrde, Dtr Pent 

kaptisc/i, l>eipz. 1867. — J. L. Ideler, Pudtcrium 
Coptiee , Derol. 1837. M. G. Schwartxe, Ptalie- 
riwn in Pud. CopL Ung. Memphit. trawl. 
Notisr/ne crit. et gram, instruxit, Lips. 1843, 4to. 
— A.J 

H. The Thebaic Version. — The ex&mina- 
lion of Egyptian MSS. in the hut century showed 
that l>e-.i(le* the Mrmphitic tltere is also another 
version in a collate Egyptian dialect. To this the 
name S-d atir was applied by some, from an Arabic 
designation for Upper Ivgypt and its ancient lan- 
guage. It is, however, far letter to assign to this 
version a name not denied from the language of the 
Arabian occupants of that land : thus Copto-The- 
baic (as stvled by Giorgi), or simply Thebaic, i* 
far preferaHe. The first who attended much to 
the atil Js^ct of tire version was Woide, who collected 
readings from M>S. which he communicated to 
Cramer in 1779. In 1785 Mingnreili published a 
few portions of this version of the New Test, from 
the Nanian MSS. In 1789 Giorgi edited very 
valuable (irrek and Thelaic fragments of St- John’s 
Go*l«el, whirli appear to belong to the ffth century. 
Miinter, in 1787, had published a fragment of 
Daniel in this version; and in 1789 he brought out 
portions of tl*e Epistle* to Timothy, together with 
readings which he had collected from MSS. in 
other parts of the New Test. In the following year 
Mignartlli printrd Mark xi. 29-xv. 22, from MSS 
which had recently Ih en obtained bv Nani; but 
owing to the editor'* death the unfinished sheet* 
were never, properly speaking, jnt'luhtd. A few 
copies only seem to have l>een circulated; they sre 
the more valuable from tlie fact of the MSS. hav- 
ing been destroyed by the person* into whose hands 
they fell, and tn*m their containing a portion of the 
New Test. not found, it a; |**nrs, in any known MS. 
Woide was now busily eng iged in the collection of 
portions of the Thebaic >cnpturcs: he had even 
issued a l’ro*|i»*ctu* of such an edition in 1778. 
Woide’s death t<ok place 1 efone his edition was 
completed. In 179!*, however, it appeared under 
the edd* rid care of I old. In this work all the 
portions found bv Woide himself were given, a* 
well as those published bv Mingarelli in bis life- 
time: but not onlv were Mingarelii’* postiiumou* 
sheet* jaws! bv, tmt also all tli.il had ts*en pub- 
lislied bv Mn nter and t iiorgi. »s well as the tran- 
•rript of M u nter from the llorghn MSS., which 
Ford might have used for his edition. 'I hi* col- 
lection of .ragiuei ts contiui* tlie greater port of the 
Tire bale N. w lest. 1 he* might, l»ow« ver. Iw 
great lv amplified out of wl.at are mentioned bv 
Zoega, ns lonnd in tlie Iiorgi ui M^S. tnow in the 
Propig mda . in hi* cat. T guc published in 1810 
after hi* death. It could lt.tr> 1 1 \ have U-en thought 
that this detn ite am nut of rusting Thduie frag- 
ment* wotdd have remained more than half a cen- 
tury without *on e I gyftiui M-hol.tr having rescued 
the molded js rtioi.* «.f thi* urcuii from their olo 
•cuntv ; Old Utinlv this Would hot have leeli the 
eaar it lb hctl mhc-s had been found who pusiwr** 
Egyptian h- irmi g. 

In the Memjuutic (iosjcU of Schwartxe there is 
(tot onlv, a* his 1 *s‘0 nln-jdv mentioiitsl, a collation 
•III Joined of tie I b< b,fie tell but also the entictsm* 
sf tb vt Innml editor on loth I «>nl and Woide, 
neither of whom. Ill Ills judguenl. suth 

rirnt editorial o.tujiet» nr v . In this opinioti be was 
prrhajw cancel; but slid let it be ol/scnrd, that if 


it had not been for the labors of W oid* * at wW~fc 
Ford was simply the continuer), there is r*« rwmmm 
to suppose but (list the Thelaiic New Teat. wtasM 
remain unprinted still. Had thi* fern tbe raw U m 
Iowa to textual criticism would have been great- 
ill. A Tii»»:i» htriTtAM Vikaii.w — s«* 
Egyptian fragments were noticed by U<1» Mn-'*r 
and (iiorgi amongst the Borguvn Mvi., wh^-fa » 
dialect difler both fnmi tbe MrmphiUr ai«l Tirtaa. 
Tliese fragments, of a third Egyptian tntAoua, 
were edited by U»th these srtioUrs indrpn Onu.a is 
the tame year (1789). In what |*n of ;< tt* 
third dialect was used, and what shouei I* wa 
distinctive name, ha* been a gr«*i dnd d -*c-u 
Arabian writers mention a thin! Egyptian *Ei*ri 
under tlie name of U shmunr, and tbi* b>* by 
some been r tssumed as the *| j wUsiH *> far th.s w- 
don. Giorgi supposed that thi* iu the tlixied 
the Auimonian Oasis: in this Mi.ntrr agreed was 
him; and thus the* called tlie version ti*e A »•»- 
utan. lliere i* in fart no certainty o*» tii* ic r*t 
but as the affinities of the dialect are ck**eiy 
to the 'I‘hel*aic, and a* it has l*en *bo»a t_a* 
Ba$hmur is the district of Ijnm hgi pt tp tbr ns 
of the Delta, it seems by no mean* l.irD t*-at a 
can belong to a region to far fn-m the 1heta«4 
Indeed it ha* leen reasonaltlv d« tjl ted wiet^-ev tbe 
flight differemes (mostly lliose of urti. >gran i m- 
title till* to lie considered to be a rewby dithmaS 
dialect from fhe 1 heUuc itself. 

After tbe first |iorti .n« of thi* vmkw. td«w 
were tnuiscnl -etl inde|endentlv bv /-orga and f> 
gelbreth, and their transcript* apfearrd re»pe<-tii«iiy 
in 1810 and 1811. Ihe Utter of thewr •r*.«us 
accompanievl hi* edition with critical mr.arka, awd 
the teit of the otlter Kgvptian version* on the «mbw 
|» age for purjiose* of compiriwifi. 

77<e (Sknrnrttr and fi i/(Cl( ('$< < f 
Verst* tnt . — It ap|*Mr* that tbe lliriave htuw 
may reaMinal 1\ claim a higlter anthputv tfus i am 
Memplutic. 1 he two traiisl.itton* are n .et*-*vw* 
<*f ea« t» other, tvud l*»tl» *|wmg fn*tu t«rre4 r «*■*. 
The lliebiic ha* lieen considerrd to le the iwier d 
the two, jmril' from it having l^r»i tb* ugbt Lb«l • 
liook in the Uiehaic di dn't quotes till* wtwn, 
from wbat was judged to t« I lie . ty A lb* 

l*x»k so referred to. llimr are other gnoi-U am 
liremriuii*. if the Mrmpbitic verasai m •!* • 
general agreement with tl>e text cnrrml si A« 
auvlrui in the third eeuturv. it u no* ur.rfw»*i*isr 
to *up|MMe that it eitlier lek*ig* to that •£». ta M 
lew*t to one not verv renwite. Now wb-W ti» » 
file case it )» also to le noticed that the Fh*ae 
seem* to have leen fraiiml fo>m a text in 
there was a lunch greater admixture, and i>*r »■* 
m*ing from flic Uirr revio. i * whsrb nn-aj-W * 
into the transition text of tie loortb crr.turv s* 
iiiencing pmi al ly at Antioch . but nan' u» U* 
o|qsistte direction: w> that lie coi.tn ta vt Lb* i* 
versions Would •ei-Ill to show tiavl the *d 

the fhelmic i» n»o*l to le rrgardol. bt.t tfa* Us 
Memplutic i« often pieferal lr as to tW |S“l«w^ 
IU reading*, a* writ a* ill rrspret to iljet 

It iv pro' tv’- h* that ti e liH>ir HrUrt lied ivftt d 
I>oweT Egypt would imH rrspnlT a vrmarular *•» 
•ion at so earlv a |«-rw*l a* wa.uld lie » <rw tht 
t Highly Igvptian regwm of the lhrt.k*i TW 
are some marks of wantwif ^.bsh in the TV<*« . 
the (ire»-k words winch arr ititrislm^n] are riior<W 
into a barbarous form: tlie h*i .itisl d 

an ittpir-u* show* filher an igi ocaiee of tW tr*s 
(deck aoumU, or el*e it bctum bar a want at 
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j> the dialect itadf. That each a mode of exprere - 1 
tug Greek words in Egyptian is not needed, we can 
m from its non-existence in the Memphitic. 

The probable conclusions seem to be these: that 
(he Thebaic version was made in the early part of 
the third century, for the use of the common people 
uxrng the Christians in Upper Egypt; that it was 
fanned from MSS. such as were then current in j 
the regions of Egypt which were distant from Alex- 
andria; that afterwards the Memphitic version was 
tsecoted in what was the more polished dialect, 
from the Greek copies of Alexandria; and that thus j 
in process of time the Memphitic remained alone in | 
eedesiastkal use. Possibly the disuse of the The- 
baic in the Egyptian churches did not take place ' 
until Arabic was fast becoming the vernacular 
tongue of that laud. It will lie well for those whose 
undies enable them personally to enter on the do- 
resin of Egyptian literature, to oommunicate to 
UibJical scholars the results of new researches. 

Tlie value of these versions in textual criticism, 
even though they are known only through defective 
channel*, is very high. In some respects they af- 
ford the nine kind of evidence relative to the text 
current in Egypt in the early centuries, as do the 
<)id Latin and the version of Jerome for that in | 
«• in the West. [Vulgate.] ] 

A lew remarks only need be made respecting the 
tkird Egyptian version. The fragments of this fol- 
fos the Thebaic so closely as to have no independ- 
ent character. This version does however possess 
critical value, as furnishing evidence in s small 
portion not known in the 'Thebaic. The existence 
i the third version is a further argument as to the 
esriy existence and use of the Thebaic, for this 
•reins to be formed from it by moulding it into the 
toduquial dialect of some locality. 

Literature. — Schwartxe. Quiiuor Evongelii in 
OitUcio Lingua Coptica Memphitica , 1846-47; 
Woide, Novi Testamenti Fragmenia Saltv/icn 
li- «. Thebaic* ) [Appendix ad Cod. Alex.], 1799; 
RingareUi, AUjgpton'wn Codicwn Heliquia , 1785, 
fc.; Munter, Commentatio de indole Versioms N. 
T. Sahidica, 1789; Giorgi, Fragmentum Ex. <S. 
J'***. Grxeco- Copto- Tit ebai cunt, 1789; Zoega, Cat- 
Cod i cum Copticorum Manuscriptorum qui 
« Hutto tioryiano VeHlrit adservantur , 1810; 
Eagclbreth, Fragments Batmurico- Coplica VeUrit 
d Noxi Testamenti, 1811. S. P. T. 

GOTHIC VERSION.— In the year 318 the 
Gothic bishop and translator of Scripture, Ulphilas, 
wni bom. He succeeded Theopbilus as bishop of 
the Goths in 348, when he subscribed a confession 
rejecting the orthodox creed of Nicsea ; through 
bim it is said that the Goths in general adopted 
Arianiam; it may be, however, more correct to 
roofeder that Arianistn (or Serai-Arianism) had al- 
ready spread amongst the Goths inhabiting within 
the Roman Empire, as well as amongst the Greeks 
•ad Latins. Theopbilus, the predecessor of Ulphi- 
fas, had been present at the council of Nicsa, and 
bad subscribed the llomoousian confession. The 
(rest work of LJlphilas was his version of the Scrip- 
hoes, a translation in which few traces, if any (ex- 
rept in PhiL ii- 6), can be found of his peculiar and 
oroesons dogmas. In 388 Idphilas visited Con- 
uaotinople to defend his heterodox creed, and while ! 
there he died. 

In the 6th century the Eastern Goths occupied 
•nd governed Italy, while the Western Goths took 
fwreiuu td Spain, where they ruled till the be- 
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ginning of the 8th century. Amongst the Goths 
in both these countries can the use of this versioo 
be traced. It must in fact have at one time bee* 
the vernacular translation of a large portion o. 
Europe. 

In the latter part of the 16th century the exist- 
ence of a MS. of this version was known, through 
Morillon having mentioned that he had observed 
one in the library of the monastery of Werden on 
the Ruhr in Westphalia. He transcribed the lord's 
Prayer and some other parts, which were after- 
wards published, as were other verses copied soon 
after by Arnold Mercator. 

In 1648, almost at the conclusion of the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Swedes took that part of Prague 
on the left of the Moldau (Kleine Seite), and 
amongst the spoils was sent to Stockholm a copy of 
the Gothic Gospels, known as the Codex Argenteut. 
'This MS. is generally supposed to be tbe same that 
Morillon had seen at Werden; but whether the 
same or not, it had been long at Prague wlieu found 
there by the Swedes, for Strenius, who died in 1601, 
mentions it as being there. Tbe Codex Argent tux 
was taken by the Swedes to Stockholm ; but on the 
abdication of Queen Christina of Sweden, a few 
years Is ter, it disappeared. In 1656 it was in the 
possession of Isaac Voasius in Holland, who had 
been the queen's librarian ; to him therefore it is 
protiable that it had been given, and not to tbe 
queen herself, by the general who brought it from 
Prague. In 1662 it was repurchased for Sweden 
by Count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie, who caused 
it to be splendidly bound, and placed it in the 
library of the University of Upsal, where it now 
remains. 

While tbe book was in the hands of Voasins a 
transcript was made of its text, from which Junius, 
bis uncle, edited the first edition of the Gothio 
Gospels at Dortin 1665: the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, 
edited by Marshall, accompanied tbe Gothic text. 
The labors of other editors succeeded: Stieru- 
hiehn, 1671; Benzei and Lye, 1750; and others 
comparatively recent. The MS. is written on vel- 
lum that was once purple, in silver letters, except 
those at tbe beginning of sectious, which are golden. 
The Gospels have many lacuna : it is calculated 
that when entire it consisted of 320 folios: there 
are now but 188. The uniformity of tbe writing is 
wonderful: so that it has been thought whether 
each letter was not formed by a hot iron impress- 
ing the gold or silver, used just as bookbinders put 
on the lettering to the back of a book. It is pretty 
certain that this beautiful and elaborate MS. must 
have been written in the 6th century, probably in 
Upper Italy when under tbe Gothic sovereignty. 
Some in the last century supposed that the language 
of this document is not Gothic, but Frankish — an 
opinion which was set at rest by the discovery in 
Italy of Ostro-Gothic writings, aliout which there 
could be no question raised. Some Visi- Gothic 
monuments in Spam were evidence on tbs same 
side. 

Knittel, in 1762, edited from a Wolfenbiittel 
palimpsest some portions of tbe Epistle to tbe Ro- 
mans in Gothic, in which the Latin stood by the 
side of the version of Ulphilas. This discovery 
first made known the existence of any part of a 
! version of the Epistles The portions brought to 
light were soou afterwards used by Ihre in the col- 
lection of remarks on Ulphilas edited in 1773 by 
Biiscbing. 

But as it was certain that in obscure places the 
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Coatj Argtnln n> had been not very correctly read, 
Ihre Ltlored to copy it with exactitude, and to lurm 
a l.atin xeraion: whit he hod thus prepared was 
edited by Zahn in 1805. 

New light dawned on Clphilai and hia xersion in 
1817. While the late ('ordinal Mai was ensured 
In the examination of palimpaests in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, of which be was at that time a 
librarian, he noticed trace* of some dot hie writing 
under that of one of the cod ice*. This was found 
to be part of the Dinks of Kzra and Nehemiah. In 
making further examination, four other palimpsests 
were found xxhich contained portions of the Gothic 
Version. Mai deciphered these MSS. in conjunc- 
tion with < ount Carlo Ottavio Castiglione, and their 
laltor* resulted in the recovery, besides a few por- 
tions of the Okl Test., of almost tlte whole of the 
thirteen KpDtles of St. I*iaul and some {arts of the 
Gtwjids. 

Lite edition of Galielentz and l^nehe (1836-46) 
contains all that has leen discovered of the Gothic 
Version, with a IjUin translation, notes, and a 
Gothic Dictionary and Grammar. These editors 
were at the j»aiim to reexamine, at Cpsal and Milan, 
the MSS. then sr lies. They Imxe thus, it appears, 
auccecled in ax nidi ng the rejM*tition ot errors made 
by their |>redeccvmrs. The Milan palimpsests xxere 
chemically restored when tlie mode of doing this 
was not as aell known as it is at present; the 
whole texture of the vellum seems stained and 
sjioiled. and thus it is not an easy task to read the 
ancient writing correctly, 'lliose who have them- 
sebes looked at tlie Wolfenbuttel palimpsest from 
which Knittel edited the {Millions of Homans, and 
who liaxe a Do examined the Gothic palimjxu*sU at 
Mil.ui. will pndahly agree that it is less difficult to 
read the imreHored MS at Wolfrnhuttel tlian the 
restored Mss. at Milan.® This must te U>me m 
mind if we would appreciate tlie laliore of Gal «•- 
lentx and Lai**. 

In 18’>4 CpjH.tr, m jnihlished an excellent editimi 
of the text oi tlie f ,*/, x An,e»teu*, with a 
tul fac simile. Ten leaxe* of the MS. were then 
iimwing. and Cpj*trx m tells a rather ungratitx mg 
storv that they had l»eeu stolen by some Kngl p»h 
iraxeller. It is a satisfaction, howoxer. that a few 
\nut afterward* the real tbtrf on his deatli-f«e»l re- 
stored tlie niisdug lenxes; and, though stolen, it 
was not by any one out of Sweden. I'jijwtr, tu ed- 
ited tli, in a* a supplement in 1 S.%7 - 

In 18.m-.VI Ma-unann issued an excellent small 
edition of nil the liotliio jMirtmns of the Scriptures 
known to l* extant, lie accompanies the Gothic 
text with the Greek and tlie I atm, and there arc a 
Grammar ind Vocabulary subjoined. This edition 
i« said to hr more correct than that of Gaft-lent/ 
snd Ixwt*. Am.fbcr edition of Clplulas (“Text, 
lirim , 11 . W, rtcrbii* h “) by K. I- Stamm apj*-arcd 
st I’adcrlioni in 18o8 [4* Ausg., xon M. Ilex nr. 
186!'). 

As sn ancient monument of the Gothic language 
he sermon of l ijitiilaa great interr*t ; as 

a xrnuoii the use of which wns once extend, •( 
wide., tl nm oh In rope, it is a monument of the 
i htisti «m/ati<m ol tlie Goths: and as a xmi.m 
(rMfcn to hsie Dm*ii made in the 4th century, and 
transmit t, si to us in ancireit MSS . it has Us xalue 
in textual . nt w i»m. leing thus a witness to re.ul- 
iii^ winch were current ill that age. In errtam 

• Suet, i* Hie writer * judgment from tils own ex- 

swdns 1 1 oi i ol tlM* pahui jwesi at W u.hmbiit tel, sad of 


passages it has leeti thought tlol tl»err re 
1 1 roof of tbs influence of the Ijxiin; aid t. * . 
been regarded as confirmed hi the uriinf tl * «■** 
pell ill the C*"irT At grhtf nt, lvlng t* it «-( w'-e w 
the Old Latin MSS , Mnttliew, J.-! n, 1 use. M*r» 
But if the peculiarities poii tel out were 
in the Gothic from tlie Ldin, they m ist r’* «m 4- 
ered rather os excejdiousl js.ints.atd id r : a 
affect the general texture of the irr*». •. fcr its 
Greek origin is not to i* mistaken. lis n rev 
tain from tlie maimer in whi< h tl«e Greek n. 
t ion sand the forms of compound m r.U -re r ***-4 
The very mistakes of prudent g ire j r • G < J . « 
and not Ijatin origin. Hie mirks U , , , * r- 
the Latin may haxe Icen n ii.slu *d n n> i:* , ** 
sion in the case of MSS. copied m It J . .-.ng * # 
rule in that land of the Goti.ic wo.rrr .’-a. P# 
Wolfenlmttel polimjjsest bas Latin by ti< t 
the Gothic. 

Tlie Greek from which the xrrrion mm 
must in many respects baie leen *1 
termed the transition text of the 4*?- 
another witiuss to which is the m.s^,' ',r; ci 
the Old Ijalin, such as is fotiml in if^ • .-v* 
Brixianus (this rexision Icing in (iu i.« j , 
[Vl'LbATK.] 

Ill all cases in which the reading* *f t l e * - tim 
confirm those of the nxxt anc^i.t aur * ' *. u# 
united testimony must le allowed to psew espe- 
cial weight. 

Litemturt . — Waitz, l’t r »l $ l * J * « «.» 4 * 

Lthrr Jes ]8iU; ti 

rihlft m , 1 8 HV- 4d ; I n*’r - 

<hx A) ytntrUi, ]H,>4 (/>r<.n* <*. > . A • • .« 

». Uriel J\iv i, 18o7 ; M .»ss|i,u n, l * ,1,’ 

[W. BevSell, r >/> t I.*»n <>» l * s, *•_ , 

tii tt lhhii; W. Kr.iffi. .irt. " I I * i*. 

lin>l- A tuyki. xx i. tJlb-»»24 iI*m«J . o p . * iw 

. L 'i/ncr tl. rh i >ff l Am/.f /,, •/ <»is. i 

1UI i Abtli. i. (Kit); L iVnd.i t. A -• i *■ 

fei*A. uht »• tlte yt>>. /o'- <»'<»*» '.s . i 

Meiuingcn, LLa-rf., l8<»4-h*J. — A J I" T 

GISKKK VKI>loNS OK fill olDTf^Tv- 
MKNT — I- Mi'll K.IM In t. ’3m 

sjMil.ll article Ol. tl, s i • 1st. >ii X,.I\I^ a hre 

{■•mts may Im: n,*t,,l h, ic. 

I. jVrtnr. — In all d|srn«u. ,« relst 'e I •* 
name of S*/4w*t so iinncrs.suy « ) i *• »- '* 

tlie (,rerk xeTM,»ii of Alex »n»'i . It, *, ..« 

coxen-d hy Osi,nn and |>ulhsj rd l.y L",-* * 

to he consnierwl. I ih* ongm «4 tins I*' * «r-. .* 
is curious. 'I lie sul *t u.ce ,»l it is stsfr-s. it *.»* 
licru extracted fn ui i ■ilmuchus si ,1 t r»* »* 
the Alexandrian Id ran ms. Io Irrto* «r m 
his Greek note an Ital. m of itw J.'* i*, • - m 

funnel the l-atm I • ,i«»n in «n»e-sii i. 1 s’-*** 

Inis Im*cii sjmikmg ,»l the n lb- tin.; •, t * "*^4 
[icm* earned on at AUiaidna hi ,1*-t L * 
I’lnl-idcljihiis, nnd then hr tlms c,« 'nurs Nss 
rrx lllc |»ii ih «•» jdi»* all, UIMIII tn OCT • »* rz,m* 
mils,’ it am itl. ‘stSitioiun I tun h rt c»*er» 

oiiinibu* ancloi ihus el «ri*. d.^jutsilia .<n|*iu rmfm 
nnililtieciitiw ul |.(U** tirrannu n- »r n,, %, 1 

linuinibus n|**tm I Icnutrn l‘li«wr*t j. * i i i 
duas hi blit *t he,* *s te, it. silmTi* ex^ra re_* » - * 'aw 
ant* tn in rcg*a' llw wb 1 n tlw-, • w 

*|M-ak of hooks in lusny langi ages m wass 

thoa# at >1 Pan ; hut <V rourwr be twrer saw tlw WWW 
prior to th air rwstorauoo. 
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Ujgentia rex file in stum linguatn fecit ah optiinis 
loterprvtibus cooverti." « Bern hardy reads instead 
if »* p b x x a aenuni," “ et Ixx senum,’’ and this 
correction is agreed to by Thiersch, as it well may 
be: some correction is manifestly needed, and this 
appears to bo right. This gives us seventy elders 
associated in the formation of the library. The tes- 
timony comes to us from Alexandrian authority; 
and this, if true (or even if believed to be true), 
would connect the Srptuagint with the library; a 
designation which might most easily be applied to 
a version of the Scriptures there deposited ; and, 
let the translation be once known by such a name, 
ti>en nothing would be more probable than that the 
designation should be applied to the translators. 
Pius may he regarded as the first step in the forma- 
tion of the fables. I^t the Septa tgint be first 
known as applying to the associates in the collec- 
tion of the library, then to the library itself, and 
then to that particular book in the library which 
to so many had a far greater value than all its 
other contents. Whether more than the Penta- 
teuch was thus translated and then deposited in 
the Royal Library is a separate question. 

II. The Connection of the Pentateuch in the 
LXX. tcith the Samaritan Text . — It was long ago 
remarked that in the Pentateuch the Samaritan 
<opy and the l.XX. agree in readings which differ 
from the Hebrew text of the Jews. This has been 
pointed out as occurring in perhaps two thousand 
places. The conclusion to which some thus came 
was that the LXX. must have been translated from 
a Samaritan copy. 

But. on many grounds, it would be difficult to 
admit this, even if it were found impossible to ex- 
plain the coincidences. For (i.) it must he taken 
into account that if the discrepancies of the Sa- 
maritan and Jewish copies be estimated numer- 
ically, the LXX. will be found to agree far more 
frequently with the latter than the former, (ii.) 
la the cases of considerable and marked passages 
jocurring in the Samaritan which are not in the 
Jewish, the LXX. does not contain them, (iii.) In 
tbe postages in which slight variations are found, 
both in the Samaritan and LXX., from the Jewish 
text, they often differ amongst themselves, and the 
amplification of the LXX. is less than that of the 
Ss man tan. (iv.) Some of the small amplifications 
m which the Samaritan seems to accord with the 
l.XX. are in such incorrect and non-idiomatic He- 
Iwew that it is suggested that these must be trans- 
lations. and. if so, probably from the LXX. (v.) The 
amplifications of the LXX. and Samaritan often re- 
arm Me each other greatly in character, m if similar 
Use criticism hsd been applied to the text in each 
ease. But as, in spite of all similarities such as 
time, the Pentateuch of the LXX. is more Jewish 
titan Samaritan, we need not adopt tbe notion of 
translation from a Samaritan Codex, which would 
inquire the subject in greater difficulties, and leave 
more points to be explained. (On some of the aiifv- 
p nsed agreements of the LXX. with the Samaritan, 
me Bishop Fitzgerald in Kilt o'sJmtmal of Sacred 
literature, Oct. 1848, pp. 324-339.) 

III. The liturgical Origin of Portions of the 
LXX. — Tins is a subject for inquiry which has 
arrived but little attention, not so much, probably, 
m its importance deserves. It was noticed by 


• flee Thiersch, D* Pentatewhi versions Ale ran - 
^m, pp. fl, 9. Erlangen, 1841. 

* BeSboni and those who have followed him state 


Tregellea many years ago that the headings of cer- 
tain psalms in the LXX. coincide with the litur- 
gical directions in the Jewish l*ra)er-book : the 
results were at a later period communicated in 
Kitto’s Journal of Sact'td Literature , April, 1852, 
pp. 207-201). The results may be briefly stated : 
The 23d Psalm, LXX. (24th, Hebrew), is headed 
in tbe LXX., r^i fjuas ffaB&drovl so too in He- 
brew, in L)e Sola's Prayers of the Sephardim, 

J'ltTKin DV3: Ps. xlvii.,LXX. (Heb. xlviii.), 

devriptf traBB drou, ; Pis. xciii., LXX. 

(Heb. xciv.), rsrpd&i caBBdrov, CV*? : 

Ps. xcii., LXX. (lleb. xciii.), sir t^p yptpap toC 
v pocraBBdrov, *tTCE7 DV*?. There appear to be 
no Greek copies extant which contain similar head- 
ings for Psalms Ixxxi. and lxxx. (Heb. lxxxii. and 
lxxxi.), which the Jewish I*rayer-book appropriates 
to the third and fifth days; but that such once 
existed in the case of the latter psalm seems to be 
shown from the Igitin Psnlterium Vetus having the 

prefixed quinta sibbati , DVb. Prof. 

Deiitzsch, in his Commentate on the Psalms , has 
recently pointed out that the notation of these 
psalms in the LXX. is in accordance with certain 
passages in the Talmud. 

It is worthy of inquiry whether variations in 
other passages of the LXX. from the Hebrew text 
cannot at times be connected with liturgical use, 
and whether they do not originate in part from 
rubrical directions. It seems to be at least plain 
that the psalms were translated from a copy pre- 
pared for synagogue worship. 

2. Aquila. — It is a remarkable fact that in 
the second century there were three versions ex- 
ecuted of the OM Testament Scriptures into Greek. 
The first of these was made by Aquila, a native of 
Sinope in Pontus, who bad become a proselyte to 
Judaism. The Jerusalem Talmud (see Bartolocci, 
Bibliotheca Robb. iv. 281) 6 describes him as a dia- 
ciple of Rabbi Akiha; and this would place him in 
some part of the reign of the Kinperor Hadrian 
(A. D. 117-138). It is supposed that the object 
of his version was to aid the Jews in their contro- 
versies with the Christians: and that as the latter 
were In the habit of employing the LXX., they 
wished to have a version of their own on which 
they could rely. It is very probable that the Jews 
in many Greek -speaking countries were not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Hebrew to refer for them- 
selves to the original, and thus they wished to base 
such a Greek translation as they might use with 
confidence in their discussions. Such controversies 
were (it must be rrmendwred) a new thing. I*rior 
to tbe preaching of the go#|»el, there were none lie- 
sides the Jews who used the Jewish Scriptures as a 
means of learning God's revealed truth, except those 
who either partially or wholly leenme proselytes to 
Judaism. But now the Jew* saw to their grief, 
that their Scriptures were made the instruments 
for teaching the principles of a religion which they 
regarded as nothing less than an apostasy from 
Moses. 

This, then, is a probable account of the origin 
of this version. F.xtreme literalitv and an occasional 
polemical bias appear to be its chief characteristics. 


thU on the authority of Irenasua, Instead of that of 
the Jerusalem Talmud, a confusion which needs to bt 
explicitly, and not merely tacitly corrected. 
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The idiom of the Greek language b very often 
violated in order to produce what wat intended 
kbould I* a very literal version ; and thua, not only 
tense but grammar even tnu disregarded : a suffi- 
cient instance of this it found in hit rendering the 

Hebrew particle fV by cvr, a* in Gen. i. 1, <rur 

rb* •bparbv xal c by r))r yf jr, “quod Gneca et 
Latina lingua omnino non recipit,” at Jerome say s. 
Anotlier instance it furnished by Gen. v. 5, tral 
’A$au TpiAjcovTa Trot aal ivyani/c la Trot. 

It is sufficiently attested that tbit version was 
formed for controversial purposes; a proof of which 
may be found in the rendering of particular pat- 

Mges, tucb at It. vii. 14, wliere in the 

LXX. wapQtrox, it hy Aquila translated ream; 
•uch rendering* might be regarded perhapt ratlter 
at mode* of avoiding an argument than at direct 
falsification. There certainly wa* room for a version 
which tltould express the Hebrew more accurately 
than was done by the I AX.; hut if this had lieen 
thoroughly carried out it would have l<eeti found 
that in many important points of doctrii>e — such. 
ft>r instance, at in the di\initv of the Messiah ami 
the rejection of Israel, tl>e true rendering of the 
Hebrew text would have been in far closer con- 
formity with the teaching of the New Testament 
than was the I.XX. itself. It is prolsihle. therefore, 
that one polemical object was to make the citations 
in tlie New Testament from tlie Old appear to l»e 
inconclusive, by producing other renderings (often 
probably more hit ntlly exact ) differing from the 
LXX., or e\en contradicting it. Thus t hristinnitv 
night seem to the Jewish mind to rest on a false 
••tit. Hut in many case* a really critical examiner 
rould have found that in points of important doc- 
cine the New Testament definitely rejects the read- 
tig of tlie I.XX. (wlien utterly uiisuifed to the 
matter in hand), and adopts the reading of the 
Hebrew. 

It it mentioned that Aquila put forth a tecond 
edition (i. e. revision) of his version, in which the 
Hebrew was ret more servilely foil. wed, but it is 
not known if this extended to the whole, or only to 
three l>x >k*. namely. Jeremiah, Kackiei, and Daniel, 
of which there are fragments. 

Aquila often apja-ars to have m closely sought 
to follow the etymology of the Hebrew w<»rdt, that 
not only does hit version produce no definite idea, 
but it doe* not even suggest anv meaning at all. 
If we |MM*rnscd it j«rfect tt would have been of 
greut talue at to the criticivm of tlie Hebrew text, 
though often it would be of no ten ice as to its real 
Utxierstshding. 

1 hat this tersion was employed for centuries by 
the Jews tliemsrlvrs it pru\ed indirectly bv the 
lffitli Novella «f Justinian: wAljr oi 8*4 rift 'EA- 
Vrjnlot ArwyiriecrsorTrf Tp rare i&&ouv*oirra 
Xvt<*oirrai wapaSoxru . . . vArjy O.VA m t by pb 
rki Aotwbt aerou awsaAcin y rojm TtfrirjM** fpmr 
roar, 65uay 6t&ou«r *al rp AsiAoy *# ypnffthu, 
ttby i4 •AAtvqmAsv farrirot *al ov pirpiay fvl 
nrwr Arfrarr *pbt robt i&6opi i«orr« r^y 
Itapreia*'. 

4. liunlNiTliiX. — The seomid version, of which 
we hate information as executed in the second cen- 
tury. is tint of l lieisb >li*>n. lie is stated to hsve 
I ceii an I .jib* » ixi 1 , and he sccmi to le newt gen- 
erally do* n led as an I bi-uute: if this is correct, 
jh w«<rk was probably intended for liuwe setm- 
i hnstians who may have desired to use a version 


of their own instead of employing the I AX * rl 
tlie Christians, or that of Aquila with the Jew. 

But it may be doubted if the name oi 'ru« **w 
can be rightly applied to the wrwfc of The*ii*s : 
it it rather a revision of the LX X. wuh tie Hetrew 
text, to at to bring tome of the cope* then m tm 
into more conformity with the original. Tin* he 
was able to do (with the aid prolwhly of ,■>- 

structors) to at to eliminate port kns wh.-t vU 
been introiluced into the LXX., witle»ot resin 
an integral part of the version : and *l-» • st u 
bring much into accordance with tie lle-rt a 
other respects. But his own knowlrdge *4 I (#- re-w 
wat evidently very limited; and thu« *«es i. f 
part* of sentence* were left tiiitran*l*tevl . tW lle- 
I rew being merely written with Greek W-tterm. 

Theodolion at well at Aquila was V* 

Irena-ut; and against both there is the nt-*s 
charge laid of corrupting text* which relate to txe 
Messiah : some polemical intention in suet. ^ > • 
can hardly 1* doubted. lire statement <f l • 
phaniut tiiat be made hit translation in the re 4 
Couiniodut accords well with its having Iren q > lej 
by Irencus; but it cannot be o*rrect if it t> c« 
of tbe trauslationt refer red to by Justin Martyr m 
| giving interpretations contrary to ibe ( krjtot 
doctrine of the New Test. 

There can be no doubt that this mvw wit 
much used by Christians: ptohwhlv mar.* ct.i' -•* 
in the text of the I AX. srere adopted fn«. I . 
dotion : this may have legwn bekre the It ,.-w 
Itlors of Origeti brought the various veT*»«i« - v 
one conspectus. The translation of the !««>• A 
Ihmiel by ITiemlotion was sulwtitutesl for tr.it 4 
I.XX. ill ecclesiastical use as early at Iras* a* 
i of the third century. Hence iHiniri as reroeesd 
or revised by Tbeodotkm. bat to kng taker .** 
place of tbe true I.XX., that ihetr rersi * .e *^a 
| look was supptard not to be extant: **<•! it Las 
!t»nly leen found in one MS. In n*»t r* i>r« 

I the I.XX. Theodot ion's version «<f Ihprl m •* I 
suUtituted for that which really in Last 

[ translation. 

i 4. SYMMACtin It stated by Lost * « a-d 
l Jerome to bare l<een an hbiotule »> t<* us u» 
(Syrian account* given by Assrtnaru . I; ; s* js. 

I however, and other* stvie him a Mmu !*/ I vw 
I tnty have l*een Kl ionite* Ihmi amongst trv 

j tans, who constituted a kind of sryarate arct i*it 
I there nmy hsve desired a wise of tlw»r . r 
I it mty lie that as a Samaritan fie mwtr *rr* a 
I for some of that people who empl ved i.rerw i_ 4 
I who had learned to receive n»ore than Li» Iv- * 

I tcuch. Hut jerhafw to such motive* «m m *cc t 
| imieed this were not the onlv cause cf tbe * nw 
, a desire for at«rrrk tnnviatein not m itr t , • 

I cski as tlijst <A Aquila. and not <Imkiui g t s 
want of Helrew learning as that <4 |t***i h 

iv pn ib:ii le that if this tramlstHSi o( >> t t. » **■ 
had apjeTurd prior to the time cf Ifrrwv. it •.« d 
have Icen tnmtioied Hy him: aiwl this \ , ' n » * 'J 
I what Lpiphaiiiu* says, namely , that he u*sd vutw 
; tbe Km|eror Srverua. 

I Tlie translation which he prndoced was fr> *«s' 

I better tluui the other* as to sense a*»J t s-e-w 
| phraseok^gy. \\ hen Jerome speaks of i * 'wt 
I r<ittrm he lint pnJialJy mean anme iwiss* m sea 
or lest coinplete, which be executed after ha trxwn 
lit urn wa* first made: it anild hardU >e a *cnre 
Istioii, or anything at all tantamwint there*** 
h . Tm* hmi, Sixth, axi> milms Vi* 
i thixa. — HcbmIm thr transktmns of Aq ^sa, S w- 
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mochas. and Tbeodotion, the great critical work of 
Origen cotupriaed ae to portions of the Old Test, 
three other versions, placed for comparison with 
the IJCX.; which, from their being anonymous, 
are only known as the fifth, sixth, and seventh; 
designations taken from the places which they re- 
spectively occupied in Origen’* columnar arrange- 
menu Ancient writers seem not to have been uni- 
form in the notation which they applied to these 
versions; and thus wbat is cited from one by its 
numlicr of reference is quoted by others under a 
different numeral. 

These three partial translations were discovered 
by < frigen in the course of his travels in connection 
with his great work of Biblical criticism. Euse- 
bius says tliat two of these versions (but without 
designating precisely which) were found, the one 
at Jericho, and the other at Nicopolis on the Gulf 
of Actiura. Kpiphanius says, that whnt he terms 
the fifth, was found at Jericho, and the sixth at 
Nicopolis; while Jerome speaks of the fifth a« hiv- 
ing been found at the latter place. 

The contents of the fifth versitm appear to have 
hern the Pentateuch, Psalms, Canticles, and the 
minor prophets: it seems also to be referred to in 
the Sv ro-l lexaplar text of the Second Book of Kings : 
it may be doubted if in all these hooks it was com- 
plete, or at least if to much were adopted by 
Origen. The existing fragments prove that the 
translator used the Hebrew original; but it is also 
certain that be was aided by the work of former 
translators. 

The sixth version seems to have been just the 
muse in its contents as the fifth (except 2 Kings): 
and thus the two may have been confused: this 
translator also seems to have hod the other versions 
before hni. Jerome calls the authors of the fifth 
and sixth “ Jutiaicm tranalatores ” ; but the trans- 
istor of this must have l«em a Christian when he 
executed his work, or else the hand of a Chris- 
tian reviser must have meddled with it before it 
was employed by Origen; which seems from the 
•mail interval of time to be hardly probable, 
lor in llab. iii. 1ft the translation runs, 
rov GtrGtu rbv KaSv gov Sid *It)gov rov xpurrou 

GOV. 

Of the seventh tertian very few fragments re- 
main. It seems to have contained the Psalms and 
minor prophets; and the translator was probably a 
Jew. 

From the reference* given by Origen, or by those 
who copied from his columnar arrangement and its 
results (or who adled to such extracts), it has 
been thought that other Creek versions were 
spoken of. Of three 6 'E&paios probably refers to 
Lite Hebrew text or to something drawn from it: 
4 St'pof to the Old Syriac version: rb la+LapuTt- 
*4r |trob.ibly a reference to the Samaritan text, 
or wmte Samaritan gloss: 4 'EAAi)n«4r, 4 "AA* 
Koi, 4 hrswtypa+ot some unspecified version or 
verse kis. 

Ihe existing fragments of these varied versions 
are utowtly to be found in the editions of the relics 
■f On gen's llexapU, by Montfaucon and hy llahrdt, 
[and Utcr, by F. Field, Oxford, 1867-70. See alvo 
t i l es, Sthiac VtCKstoxi*, I. (B. ), on the editions 
of the >yme from the HexapUr Creek text. — A ] 

(For an account of the use made of these ver- 
sions by On gm, and its results, see Skptuagint. > 

6. Tiik V**rro-(»Hic*K Vkkaio*. — A MS. of 
the fourteenth century, in the library of St Mark 
at Venice, oontaine a peculiar version of the Pen- 


tateuch, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, and Daniel. All of these books, ex- 
cept the Pentateuch, were published by VilloUon 
at Straal*>urg in 1784; the Pentateuch was edited 
by Ammon at Erlangen in 17 DO-91. Hie version 
itself is thought to be four or five hundred years 
older than the one M3, in which it has been trans- 
mitted; this, however, is so thoroughly a matter 
of opinion, that there seems no absolute reason for 
determining that this one ftlS. may not be the 
original as well as the only one in existence. It is 
written in one very narrow column oil each page; 
the leaves follow each other in the Hebrew order, 
so that the book begins at what we should call the 
end. An examination of the MS. suggested the 
opinion that it may have been written on the 
broad inner margin of a Hebrew MS.: and that 
for some reason the Hebrew portion had been cut 
away, leaving thus a Greek MS. probably unique 
as to its form and arrangement. As to the trans- 
lation itself, it is on any supposition too recent td 
lw of consequence in criticism. It may be said 
briefly that the translation was made from the He- 
brew, although the present punctuation and accent- 
uation is often not followed, and the translator was 
no doubt acquainted with some other Greek ver- 
sions. The language of the translation is a moat 
strange mixture of astonishing and cacophonous 
barlurisni with attempts at Attic elegance and re- 
finement. The Doric, which is employed to an- 
swer to the ('haldmn portions of Daniel, seems to 
be an indication of remarkable affectation. 

Tiik Gkkkk of St. Mattiikw’s Gospkl. — 
Any account of the Greek versions of Holy Scrip- 
ture would be incomplete without some allusion 
to the fact, that if early testimonies and ancient 
opinion unitedly are to have some weight when 
wholly uncontradicted, then it must lie admitted 
that the original language of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew was Hebrew, and that the text which haa 
been transmitted to us is really a Greek trans- 
lation. 

It may be briefly stated that every early writer 
who mentions that St. Matthew wrote a Gospel at 
nil says that he wrote in Hebrew (that is, in ths 
S)ro-rhaldaic),and in Palestine in the first century; 
so that if it I* assumed that he did not write in 
Hebrew but in Greek, then it may well be asked, 
what ground is there to Mieve that he wrote any 
narrative of our lord’s life on earth? 

Every early writer that has come down to ut 
uses the Hreek of St. Matthew, and this with the 
definite recognition that it is a translation ; hence 
we may be sure that the Greek copy belongs to the 
Apostolic age, having been thus authorilatiiely 
used from and up to that time. Thus the ques- 
tion is not the authority of the Greek translation, 
which comes from the time when the churches en- 
joyed Apostolic guidance, hut whether there was a 
Hebrew original from which it had been translated. 

Tlie witnesses to the Hetirew original were men 
sufficiently competent to attest so simple a fact, es. 
prcially seeing tlmt they are relied on in what is far 
more important, — that St. Matthew wrote a Go*- 
pel at all. Capias, in the beginning of Ibe second 
century, repeals npparrntlv the words of Joins the 
Preshster, an immediate disciple of our Ixml, that 
** Matthew wrote the oracle* in the Hebrew dia- 
lect.” Iren* os, in the Utter part of the same cen- 
turv, U equally explicit; in connection with the 
Indian mission of PanUenu* in the tame we 
loam that he found the Gospel of Mitthewr in tlte 
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very Hebrew letter*. In the next century Origen, 
the Ulorious investigator and diligent inquirer, 
«a)«, that the received account was that St. Mat- 
thew had written the first Gospel, and that it was 
in I lei rear. So too in the next century, Kpiplia- 
niua and .Jerome, both of whom, like Origeti, were 
acquainted with Hebrew. Jerome also mentions 
the very copies of this Hebrew original which were 
extant in his time, and which be transcribed. He 
•hows indeed that the copies then circulated amongst 
the Nazarcnes had been variously interpolated : but 
this would not affect the antecedent fact. So too 
Kpiphanius shows that the document had been va- 
riously depraved: but this does not set aside what 
it originally was. 

To follow the unanimous agreement of later writ- 
ers is needless; but what can be said on the other 
side? What eri-Jtnce is adduced that St. Matthew 
wrote in Greek? None whatever : but simply some 
a priori notions that be ought to have done so are 
advanced : then it is truly stated that the Greek 
Gospel does not read as though it had about it the 
constraint of a translation; and then it is said that 
pti hap* the witnesses for the Hebrew original were 
mistaken." “ But (sava Principal Campbell) is the 
positive testimony of witnesses, delivered as of a 
well-known fact, to he overturned by a mere suppo- 
sition, n ptrfwps 1 for that the case is really as 
thev suppose no shadow of evidence is pretended ” 
(HVU, ii. 171). 

For another theory, that St Matthew wrote 
both in Hebrew and also in Greek, there is no evi- 
dence: the notion is even contradicted by the 
avowed ignorance of the early Christian writers as 
to whose hand formed the Greek version which 
they accepted as authoritative. To them there was 
nothing self-contradictory (as some have said) in 
the notion of an authoritative translation. As it 
can he shown that the public use of the Jour Gos- 
pels in Greek was universal in the churches from 
tlie A|>mtolic age, it proves to us that Apostolic 
sanction imM have l»oen the ground of this usage; 
tins surely is suthrirnt to authorize the Greek Cu- 
pel that we ha\e. 

Fromms seems to have been the first to suggest 
tlmt the Greek is the original of the Apostle: at 
least no writer earlier than Knuinus has been 
brought forward as holding the opinion: in this 
many have fallowed him on what may lie called 
verv subyertivo grounds, liras ums also advanced 
the opinion that Irena-us Ay<nri*t fin riot was 
written by him in loatin. For this he hail just as 


* The manner in which the testimony of competent 
witnesses has been not only called In question, but 
art aside. is such as would cast doubt on any bi«tor- 
leal fact competently attested ; and the term* applied 
to the widows** Ihetnurlve# are such a* seem to show 
tint argument being vain, it U needful to have re- 
course to a.tmetlimg else ; not mere a**'rtion as op- 
posed to the definite evidence, but a inode of speaking 
of the wltneae-s themselves and of misrepresenting 
their words, which would not be ventured on In com- 
mon matters Thus a writer who Is well and ja»tl» 
•s f ee m*d on oilier subjects, the Hev. Or Wm Alex- 
ander. set* a»ile the evidence and the statements of 
Jen me in this manner: "The one who *av» he had 
town the Hebrew i gospel U Jeron • , but hi* evidence 
about ll l» so conflicting that It l« not worth a rush 
fftrwt be says he has seen It, and ts sure that it is the 
•rtgluai of the Greek gospel , then he softens down 
• Ith ' It U f<i •> i by most people Matthew S auliientir. 

' as nowt believe.' and so on Now be says, ' Who 


good grounds ss for the Greek original of '■*< V 
tliew. As to Irenvut, no one a;>pe*jx to > .m 
Erasmus; why should so many adb«-rv u> i » 
opinion (opposed l.y so much eswlmce u 
ported by none) relative to St- Matthew ? « % um 

revival of letters there was much cur * tv ex- 
pressed for the recovery of s cv-pi of M Us’ » -*w • 
Hel»rew origins!. Fope Nicfoda* V. i» a i t» 
have offered five thousand ducats Air a v t*w 
prohably suggested the retimi.alatines ir.u. He r*w 
of this (tospel published in the follow ir g 
by Sebastian Munster and others. F 1 

LATIN VERSIONS. [Vulgate] 
SAMARITAN VERSIONS. [SamarTTsa 

Pentateuch, p. 2815 a.] 

SLAVONIC VERSION. In the year fe? 
there was a desire expressed, or an tr.q j rv tsi 
for Christian teachers in Moravia, ami m the s* 
lowing year the labors of mtwoon am te-ga* 
amongst them. We need Dot asunder the V rv 
via in which these services were o-nmcrv>vi u- i* 
precisely restricted to or identified with tm- reg-*s 
which now tear* that name, for in the r.,t t* <*v 
tury Grent Moravia was of far whirr extent ant 
it waa amongst the Slavonic pn*f4e then orv- ; ’.vg 
this whole region, that the effort for t hrwr.i' 
tion was put forth But while thas farther Mini 
of Moravia is admitted, it is also to I* reo vs -as 
that the province of Moravia, of wbirh Hr ra s 
the metropolis, is n*>t only the nurlro* of M n<-i 
hut that also the inhabitants of th»t cvku try r . 
retaining as they do their Slavonian t(egw. ng - 
consider themselves as the drarendjuiU sic • -*v 
stirs of thoae who were then t hnvtiam»d i ■ » 
in 18b 2 they commemorated the tb.aaawx.dLi: *j 
venary ot thnr having taken (hi* step. ami - . 
they celebrated the thoiisaniith from the act i %g 
rival of missionaries amongst them. I bear .. » r*_ 
ariea were Cynllus and Mrih.-lma, t». kr i:*y» 
from Th rasa lot tics: toCynilus is aacnted ixw » 
vent ion of the Slavonian a]pha».et, and in* r- m- 
menccmetit of the tmnalation of to* N-r ; * 
Neamler truly says that be was !»<»«• ra t< >* »- a 
guished from all other misaionanea «f t. at ye-r-i.w 
in not having yielded to the {wej rd.ee wl -t 
sented the languages of rude itath.ua aa t «' f *.-» 
for ucred uses; and by not havng ahr-i t *: a 
any toil which was urcrary ui «edcr W i*-' • * 
accurately acquainted with the language <t taw 
people among*! whom he lalawvd t ap- 

pears to have died at Rome to {h.8 wLtw Merj»- 


translated it into Greek is unknown ; * utl pw;.. 
with aroudng *eif-cooiplsrrwy sod c±.i«». to 

it'll* ua, * 1 myarlf trvn>isted It intoGrvwk tui L* * 
Why there l* not a unaddrbt court m tw s-ti~ 
wlicre such a sHmw would not tw t.<« >*o to* 
dtor Would sufh modes of rwaar-r.log be sk ; #-t * 
It w*rw not desired to mysUfi the w to 

cannnt w that Jerome say * that It fa uu« *s wVe 
had made the Greek translatioo tfa« cwrrwwt far <to 
turics * And who Imaglrwe that he sto 

that version the one which be bad iweraUv wwfa tow 
the document found at Hem ’ But 'hw u is toes 
ta»» is substituted for argument on .h *» wip<t fea 
land. In the Jaumai of .N* cverf /. iv-s'e., iav wt 
IS'iM, boldly asserts, " W* may toV:» ai ihai lasts a 
In probability aa well as In direr* i«k,».*i a •• gv 
as heavy In the srale of the Greek teat a* tn ttoto fa 
the Hebrew, not to go further. “ Bet la far* tasn m 
no testimony, direct or Indirect, far a Ovwwd rygtom 
of Sl Matthew. 
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Jim continued for many yean to be bishop of the 
{Ravonians. lie is stated to hare continued his 
brother’* translation, although how much they 
themselves actually executed is quite uncertain; 
perhaps much of the Old Testament was not trans- 
lated at all iu that age, possibly not for many cen- 
turies after. 

The Oli Testament is, as might be supposed, a 
version from the I. XX., but what measure of re- 
vision it may since have received seems to be by no 
means certain. As the oldest known MS. of the 
whole Bible is of the year 1499, it may reason- 
ably be questioned whether this version may not in 
Urge portions be comparatively modem. This 
could only be set at rest by a more full and accu- 
rate knowledge being obtained of Slavonic Biblical 
MSS. Dobrowsky, however, mentions (Griesbach’s 
•>r. TrsL ii., xxxiii.) that this MS. (his 1), and 
two others copied from it, are the only Slavonic 
MSS. of the entire Bible existing in Russia. If 
it be correct that the MSS. which he terms 2 and 
.1 are copied from this, there are strong reasons for 
believing that it was not complelrd for some years 
sulieequently to 1499. The oldest MSS. of any 
part of iltis version is an Evangeliarium, in Cyril- 
lic characters, of the year 1059; that at Rheims 
< containing the Gospels) on which the kings of 
Trance used to take their coronation oath, is nearly 
as old. One, containing the Gospels, at Moscow, 
is of the year 1144. 

The first printed portion was an edition of the 
Gospels in Waliacliia, in 1512; in 1575 the same 
(wrtiuo was printed at Wilna; and in 1581 the 
wliole Bible was printed at Ostrog in Volhynia; 
from this was taken the Moscow edition of Bifid, 
in which, however, there was some revision, at least 
so far a* the insertion of 1 John v. 7 is concerned. 

VVeUtnn cited a few readings from this version: 
Alter made more extracts, which were used by 
Grientiach, together with the collations sent to him 
by Dobrowsky, both from MSS. and printed edi- 
Dona. We thus can say, with some confidence, 
tliat the general text is such as would have been 
espected in the ninth century: some readings from 
the Latin have, it appears, been introduced in 
places: this arises profoihly from the early Slavo- 
nian custom of reading the Gospel in Latin before 
they did it in their own tongue. 

Dobrowsky paid particular attention in his col- 
lations to the copies of the Apocalypse: it has been, 
however, long suspected that that book formed uo 
ported of this version as originally made. We can 
now go further and say definitely that the Apoc- 
alypse, as found in some at least of the Slavonic 
copies, could not l*e anterior to the appearance of 
t'w? first edition of the Gr. Test, of Erasmus in 
1ft l«. For there are readings in the Apocalypse 


• Handset) rift I lch« Funde von Prana Delltxseh. 
Erste* Heft, Die Krwsmisr hen Kntstellungcn dw Testes 
4m Apocalypse, naehjrewtcsen a os drtn verlorsn gs- 
glaabtsw Cories Rearhiiui, iHfil. 

HaixUchnfUtctie fund* von Plans Delltxseh, mil 
Bsttrigeo von S P. Tregvlles. Zweitcw Heft, oeue Stu- 
JWo Ubrr deo Coiex Kcuchlini, etc., 1892. [Also will) 
the Bogt isb title, " Manuscript Discoveries by Prancit 
Deiltasrb. with additions by 9 P. Tregwlles. Part II., 
Mew Sited tee on the Codes Keurhiini, and new results 
Is tbs textual history of the Apocalypse, drawn from 
As libraries of Munich, Vienna, Rome, etc., 1802 ’’) 

• See further an article by I>r. T. J. Conan t on the 

limit Tut of the Apocalypse, la the Baptist Quar- 
terij fcr April, U70. A. 


of Erasmus which are entirely devoid of any sup- 
port from Greek MSS. This can be said confi- 
dently, since the one Greek copy used by Erasmus 
has been identified and described by l*rof. Dr 
litz*ch. u It is now therefore known that peculiari- 
ties as to error in Erasmus's text of the Apocalypse, 
as it first appeared, are in several places due not tt 
the MS. from which he drew, but to the want of 
care in his edition. And thus, whatever agrees 
with such peculiarities must depend on, and thus 
be subsequent to the Erasmian text. In Rev. ii. 
13, the Erasmian text has the peculiar reading, ip 
rait $ pais ipeusi for this no MS. was cited 
by Griesbach, and all his authority, besides the 
Erasmian edition, was iu fact ** Slav. 3, 4,” i. c. 
two MSS. collated by Dobrowsky; one of these is 
said by him to be copied from the oldest Slavonic 
MS. of the whole Bible: if, therefore, it agrees 
with it in this place, it shows that the Slavonic 
MS. must, in that part at least, be later than the 
year 1510. The only Greek authority for this 
reading, 4peus % is the margin of 92, the Dublin 
MS., famous as containing 1 John v. 7 : in which 
the Gospels belong to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; the Acts and Epistles are somewhat later, 
and the Apocalypse was added about the year 
1580. 6 There seems to be another Slavonic text 
of the Apocalypse contained in Dobrowsky ‘s 10, but 
whether it is older than the one already mentioned 
is doubtful. S. P. T. 

SYRIAC VERSIONS. I. Of the Old Tk». 

T A WENT. 

A. Fi'om the Hebrew. — In the early times of 
Syrian Christianity there was executed a version 
of the Old Testament from the original Hebrew, 
the use of which must have been as widely extended 
as was the Christian profession amongst that peo- 
ple. Kphraeni the Syrian, in the Utter half of 
the 4th century, gives abundant proof of its use 
in general by his countrymen. When he calU it 

OUlt VER8ION, v tja.a>c>, it does not appear to 
be in opposition to any other Syriac translation 
(for no other can be proved to have then existed), 
but in contrast to the original Hebrew text, or 
to those in other Unguages. c At a later period 
this Syriac transUtion was designated PtsJnto, 

( Simpie ); or, ns in the preface of Har- 
Hebneus to bis Thesaurus Arcanorum , I 

) (Simple version). It is probable that 

this name was applied to the version after another 
had been formed from the llexaplur Greek text. 
In the translation made from On gen's revision of 
tiie LXX., the critical marks introduced by him 
were retained, and thus every |*age and every |iart 


This Greek authority »j the one denoted by 92 
Tischendorf following a misprint In Trvg« lies’ Urw*k 
an>t y.n^tt »A Herrlation , 1*44) iri''*** 1* 9I ## . Ttuil 
would signify a correction in • later hand in 91 ; which 
is tli© modern supplement to the Vatican MS., in which 
such a correction has been sought in vain. 

c Kphraemi Opera 8yr I. dxi <oo 1 Sam. xxiv. 4) 
lie is simply comparing the Hebrew phrase and the 

Syriac version : ^ 

Tion'p) woto^V Imo ij 

yi>»o );-ij v kaa»> ujam 
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vu marked with a$Uruk$ and obtli, from which showj tha 4 it was then curmi t, but aUo gn» * the 
the tnuislaiioii from the Hebrew was free. P. ' impression that this had even U*rti tha 

ftii^ht, therefore, be but natural for a bare text to 
be thus designated, in contrast to the marks and 


the citations of the different Greek translators 
found in tlie version from the llexaplar Greek. 
This translation from the Hebrew has always been 
the ecclesiastical version of the Syrians; and when 
it is remembered bow in the 5th century dissen- 
sions and divisions were introduced into tbo Syrian 
churches, and how from that time the Monophy- 
sites and those ten ned Nestorians have been in a 
state of unliealed opposition, it shows not only the 
antiquity of this venion, but also tlie deep and 
abiding bold which it must have taken on the 
mind of the people, that this version was firmly 
held fast by both of these opposed parties, as well 
as by tliose who adhere to the Greek Church, and 
by tlie Maronites. Its existence and use prior to 
their divisions is sufficiently proved by Ephraem 
alone. Hut how much older it is than that deacon 
of Kdessa we have no evidence. From liar- II e- 
hneus (in the 13th century) we learn that there 
were three opinions as to its age; some saying that 
the version was made in the reigns of Solomon and 


case. For in his conimeuUnrs he n; t»ss 
lions of terms which were even then of *mr» Ihw 
might have been from age: if *o. tlie *m»a wa 
made comparatively long before his d*v« <r * 
might be from its baring Iren in »Hnet «: 'S-ms 
from that to which be was icnutoii^l at 
In this case, then, the tnm*Uth«i *»* i.w a 
some other part of Syria; which w<*«ki hardly 
have been done, unless (.'hristiamti had »jrs a 
time been more diffused there than it <a at 
I'ideaaa The dialect of that city is stated u> hssv 
been the purest Syriac; if, then, the \rrw- rss 
made for that place, it would no tloutt h*v* t«we 
a monument of such purer dialect. I »* r 1 a* 
origin of the Old Syriac rernosi is to le c* e frfsd 
with that of the Old lartin [see Vtu-vt* . sad 
that it differed as much fn«u the |, ; %i—i aw- 
guage of Kilesaa as did tlie Old Ijvt.n. n.'-fe r ta* 
African Province, from tlie oootetupurary «mm 
of Home, such as Tacitus. 

Even though the traces of the itijm <i tfc* 
version of the Old Test, be hut few. ^r\ a s W 
importance that they should l<e , lr iw 


Hiram, some that it was Inm-Lited by Asa, the told Syriac has tlie peculiar value o< leu g tie 


priest who was sent by the king of Assyria to 
Samaria, and some that the version whs made in 
tlie days of Adai the apostle and of Ahgaius. king 
of Osrboenc (at which time, he adds, the Sim/Jc 
version of the New Test, was also made . n The 
first of these opinions of course implies that the 
books written before that time were then trans- 
lated; indeed, a limitation of somewhat the same 
kind would apply to the second. Ihe ground of 
tlie first opinion seems to have leen the liehef that 
tlie Tyrian king was a convert to the profession of 
the true and revealed faith held by the Israelites; 
and that tlie possession of Holy Scripture in the 


version from the Hebrew original tua.*< s c * 
tian use: and, indeed, the oi.lv tnuu: . r, .< ii» 
kind before that of Jerome, wIikIi was n *.W • *- 
sequently to the time when Ephnem wnae T • 
Syriac com men ta tor «M/»y lisve termed n - m a ’*e 
sion,” in contrast to all others then n.rnt k# 
the Targums were hardly vcr*K*i* \ w,. t. wm 
merely retfectiona of the Grrrk and o*4 at ike 
Hebrew original. 

'Die proof that this version was made fno. Lks 
Hebrew is twofold: we have the d.rr*t 
of Ephrnetn, who conijeim* it in jiisc'ci * *t, *_S» 
Hebrew, and sprak* of this origin as a are 

and who is confirmed (if thmt hail ht* . 


Syriac tongue (which they identified with hi* own) 
was a necessary consequence of this adoption of I by later Syrian writer*; we find the *ai.* i m 
tlie true Ulief: this opinion is mentioned a* having evident from the internal rian-n »ii*n <4 <*r- 

been held by some of the Syrians in the iMh ern- , sion itself. Whatever mtrmal ctuuge <r m 
tury. Ihe second opinion (which does not ap|>ear it n»ay have rveeived, tlie Hel tew gr- n .•*** vt 


to liave U-en cited from any Syriac writer prior to 
llar-IM neus) seems to have some connection witli 
the formation of the Samaritan rtrmm of the Pen- 
tateuch. As that version is in an Arama'an dia- 
lect, any one who supp^-d that it was made 
immediately after tlie iui**ion of the priest from 
Assvns might say that it was then first that nu 


the translation is unmistakal fe. ><* h .* *i 
of revision must he afterwards I n*d 

The first printed edition of thi* - was 

which appeared in the Pan* l*« 1* 0 tt < ' I r - l 
1640; it is said that the cdiUir. <.»i r * • s * « 
Maronite, had only an inqerfert . •» J 
besides errors, it waa detect ne as ti> » l « ;« 


Arumaan translation was executed; ami this might land even as to entire hooka. I In* G*i c »r^t t 


alter wards, in a sort of indefinite manner, have 
lecti connected with what the .Syrians them selves 
used. James of Edewi tin the Litter half of tlie 
7th century ) bail held the thtni of the opinions 
mentioned by Har-llebrwus, who cites him in sup- 
port ui it, and accords with it. 

It is highly improl«bic th.it any part of the 


to be so made as if it were to iihO 
were omitted lewides those of tie A:»<cv'*fw, ( 
part which Sionita confc » »e i ilt lod ot IW i 
staled to have stipphod ibe e« V* tr»» 

lating into Syriac from the \ uigai# It ' 

l* supposed hut that there is aoii^ raagiT^.** « •* 
tbeae statements. Sionita invy hiveft;*'! ** as 


Syriac veramn u older than the advent of our l>»rd; \ smual hiatus in his Sl.\; l ul it rr>,i 
tl.oee wl»o placed it under Ahgarus, king of l*4lr\»A, i nite exaimnation l^fore we n»n fudv rn-» t t.‘at ke 
seem to have argued on tlie ac<x-u lit tlnvt the Syrian tlms supplied whole G- ks. It secua - w 

pe«*plr then received Christianity; and thus they i Ulicre that the deiective l<ok» am s.' i*t itmm 
sup|>oscd that a version of the .Scripture* was a in the AjNvrypha. winch he d«l i.*« «jti » Ik* 
nrctm-ciry arcouqwninicnt of such conversion. All result, however, ». that the Pan* nt m m 
tl at the account allows clearly i*. then, that it we* infirm groundwork for mir sjwwk.ug will, rv* Sfe«« 
believed to 1 * long to tlie curliest jienod of the of the trvt of this vrr*u*n. 

( hnsttaii faith among ihein : an opinion with j In Walton*# Polyglot. the IV* test ■ 

which all that we know on tlie sulyoct acconis • rejirinted, but witli tlir a*hl't*«*i tlw A f** ^ , ■“» 
sell. thus Ephracm, in tlie -4th century, not only i U*4is which had hern wanting. It waw 
I said thei Walton lied done mwrb te — 


e WUrman, /for* <SVmcw, p. MX 


texts upoo MS. authority , hut the hate IW l» 
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dories this, stating that “the only addition made 
by Walton was some Apocryphal books.” From 
Walton's Polyglott, Kirach, in 1787, published a 
separate edition of the Pentateuch. Of the Syriac 
P&Her there hare been many editions. The first 
of these, as mentioned by Eichhom, appeared in 
1610; it has by the side an Arabic version. In 
1635 there were two editions; the one at Paris 
edited by Gabriel Sionita, and one at Leyden by 
Erpenius from two MSS.° These have since been 
repeated ; but anterior to them all, it is mentioned 
that the seven penitential psalms appeared at Rome 
in 1584. 

In the punctuation given in the Polyglotts, a 
system was introduced which was in part a pecul- 
iarity of Gabriel Sionita himself. This has to be 
borne in mind by those who use either the Paris 
Polyglott or that of Walton ; for in many words 
thrre is a redundancy of vowels, and the form of 
some is thus exceedingly changed. 

When the British and Foreign Bible Society pro- 
posed more than forty years ago to issue the Syriac 
< ild Testament for the first time in a separate vol- 
ume, the late l*rof. Lee was employed to make such 
editorial preparations as could be connected with a 
mere revision of the text, without any specification 
of the authorities. l>r. I>ee collated for the purpose 
■ix Syriac MSS. of the Old Test, in general, and a 
my ancient copy of the Pentateuch : he also used 
in part the commentaries of Kphraem and of Bar- 
llebnras. From these various sources he con- 
structed his text, with the aid of that found already 
in the Polyglot ts. Of course the corrections de- 
pended on the editor's own judgment; and the 
esot of a specification of the results of collations 
haves the reader in doubt as to what the evidence 
say be in those places in which there is a depart- 
ure from the Polyglott text. But though more in- 
formation might be desired, we have in the edition 
of Lee a veritable Syriac text, from Syriac authori- 
ties, and free from the suspicion of having been 
fanned in modem times, by Gabriel Sionita's trans- 
iting portions from the I<atin. [Prof. Lee's edi- 
tion was published at London in 1823. — A.] 

Bat we have now in this country, in the MS. 
treasures brought from the Nitrian valleys, the 
means of far more accurately editing this version. 
Even if the results should not appear to be strik- 
ing, a thorough use of these MSS. would place this 
msioQ on such a basis of diplomatic evidence as 
would show positively how this earliest Christian 
translation from the Hebrew was read in the 6th 
or 7th century, or possibly still earlier we thus 
maid ase the Syriac with a fuller degree of confi- 
dence in the criticism of the Hebrew text, just as 
can the more ancient versions of the New for 
the criticism of the Greek. 

Id the beginning of 1849, the late excellent 
Biblical scholar, the Rev. John Rogers, Canon of 
Exeter, published Reasons why a New Edition of 
P etch it o, or Ancient Syriac Version of the Old 
Testament^ should be published. In this interest- 
ing pamphlet, addressed to the late Archbishop of 
( antertmry, Canon Rogers speaks of the value of 
the verson itself, its importance in criticism, the 
mating editions, their defects, the sources of 
— idstiuu now possessed by this country, in the 


• • Doth* also published an edition of the text of 
fcymtas at Halle in 1768, adding the vowel-points, 
Md n ose. There Is an Bngilsh TYan station of the 
V*ec Peskito Version of the Psalms of Da cut, with 
213 


Nitrian MSS. especially, “ now [1849] tinder the 
care of the Rev. Wm. Cureton, who is making 
known to the public the treasures of the library ol 
the Monastery of St. Mary Deipara, in the Nitrian 
desert in Egypt, thus happily obtained.” He ad- 
verts to the facility which would be afiorded for the 
proper publication of the proposed edition, from 
type having been of late prepared representing the 
proper Estrangelo Syriac character, of which Dr. 
Cureton was even then making use in printing his 
text of the Syriac Gospels, etc. If it had been an 
honor to this country to Issue the collations of Ken- 
nicott for the Hebrew Old Test., and of Holmes for 
the LXX., might not this proposed Syriac edition 
be a worthy successor to such works V The plan 
proposed by Canon Rogers for its execution was 
this: to Like the Syriac MS. which appeared to be 
the best in each portion of the Old Test., both on 
the ground of goodness and antiquity : let this be 
printed, and then let collations be made by various 
scholars in interleaved copies; the whole of the re- 
sults might then be published in the same form as 
De Rossi’s Varies Leclionrs to the Hebrew Bible. 
Canon Rogers gives a few bints as to what he 
thought would be probable results from such a col- 
lation. He did not expect that the differences from 
the printed Syriac would be very great; but still 
there would be a far greater satisfaction as to the 
confidence with which this version might be quoted, 
especially in connection with the criticism of tbe 
Hebrew original. By way of illustration he pointed 
out a good many passages, in which it can hardly 
be doubted that the defects in the printed Syriae 
arise from the defectiveness of the copy or copies on 
which it was based. He also showed it to be a 
point of important inquiry, whether in places in 
which tbe printed Syriac agrees with the LXX., 
the Syriac has been altered ; or whether both may 
preserve the more ancient reading of Hebrew copies 
once extant. The reasons why such a Syriac text 
should be prepared and published, and why such 
collations should be made, are thus summed up by 
Canon Rogers: “ 1st. Because we have no printed 
text from ancient and approved MSS. 2d. Be* 
cause the Latin version in Walton's Polyglott often 
tails to convey the sense of the Syriac. 3d. Be- 
cause there are many omissions in the printed text 
which may perhaps be supplied in a collation of 
early MSS. 4th. Because the facilities now given 
to the study of Hebrew make it desirable that new 
facilities should also be given to the study of the 
cognate languages. 5th. Because it is useless to 
accumulate ancient and valuable Biblical MSS. at 
the British Museum, if those MSS. are not applied 
to tbe purposes of sacred criticism. 6th. Because 
in comparing the S)riac with the Hebrew original, 
many points of important and interesting investi- 
gation will arise. Finally, Because it is neither 
creditable to the literary character of the age, nor 
to the theological position of the (’hurch of Eng- 
land, that one of our most ancient versions of the 
Bible should continue in its present neglected 
state.” These considerations of tbe late Canon 
Rogers are worthy of being thus repeated, not only 
as being the deliberate judgment of a good Biblical 
scholar, but as also pointing out practically the 
objects to be sought in making proper use of 


Notes Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev . Andrew 
OKiwr, Boston, 1861. A. 

*> The Pentateuch could probably be given no a 
basis of the fifth century. 
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the Biblical materials which are at our hands, and 
of which the scholars of former age* had not the 
benefit. 

There was a strong hope expressed soon after 
the issue of ('anon Hours’* appeal, that the work 
would have l**en formally placed in a proper man- 
ner in the hands of the Bev. Wm. C’uretoii, and 
that thus it would have been accomplished under 
his superintendence, at the Oxford University 
Press. Canon llogers announced this in an. ap- 
pendix to his pamphlet. But this has not been ef- 
fected. It may still I* hoped that l>r. Cureton 
will edit at least the Pentateuch from a very an- 
cient copy: but there is not now in this country 
the prncticil rnn»trnt;tjnrnt to such Biblical stud- 
ies as re<|uire the devotion of time, lal>or. and at- 
tention (aa well a* pecuniary exjiense), which in 
the last century Kennimtt and Holmes received. 

But if the printed Syriac text rest* on by no 
means a really satisfactory basis, it may be asked. 
How can it l>o said positively that what we have it 
the same version sulofantially that was used by 
Kphraem in the 4th century { Happily, we ha\e 
the same means of identify in : g the Syriac with that 
anciently used, as we have of showing that the 
modem l«atin Vulgate is substantially the version 
executed by .leroine. We admit that the common 
printed I .at in has suffered in various ways, and yet 
at the lottom and in its general texture it is un- 
doubtedly the work of Jerome: S4> with the Peshito 
of the ( Md Test., w hatever error* of judgment were 
eommitted by Gabriel >ionita, the first editor, and 
however little has been done by those who should 
have corrected these things on MS. authority, the 
identity of the version is t<»o certain for it to Is* 
thus destroyed, or even (it may be said) materially 
oltscured. 

From the citations of Epliraem, and the single 
words on which lie makes remarks, we have suffi- 
cient |»r»Hif of the identity of the version: even 
though at time* he also furnishes proof that the 
copies as printed are not exactly as he read. The 
following may 1 m* taken aa instance* of accordance: 
they an* m«**t|v from the place* ever Wiseman, //. 
>yc. p. 1£2. Ac t in which Pphraem think* it need- 
ful to explain a Syrian word in this version, or to 
discus* it* meaning, cither from its having Iteeome 
antiquated in hi* tune, or from it* Uing unused in 
the uime tense by the Syrian* of Kdrwsa. Thus. 

Gen. i. 1, i* uted in Syriac at answering to 

the Hebrew The occurrence of this word 

Kphraem mentions, giving his own explanation: 

i. a, (mao <noL ; *. 9, for TV tm, u* 

Syriac bu 1 i t » vbicb K|»hra«n im-n- 

lion* as being a term which the Persians also use. 

Gen. xix. 14, for C'HTH tliere Is 
a word which Pphraem mentions at Iving there, 
and the possible meaning of which be di*cut*et. 
Kx. xxv iii. 4, stands for the Hebrew 

F-phnem reads it and ex- 
plains the meaning: xxxviii. 4,^ 0 * Q t 

xxxviii. 16, (V.T'V" H XXTiii. 40. 

; Num. xi. 7, for there i* 


(1^21000^, a word equally, it seems, iou ^ 
ctn-iarvitr i which wrat, bowerer, onku vs w 
Kphraem, who expounds it at though it idtu* 

food of all kinds, at if ) MM ^3. lx-, 

xxiii. 28 , M V aitt for : 2 Sxni. r.._ 7 . 

m V i i, merely reUining the Ilelcev rri 

In i Syriac form. I K. x. 11, |l<XffHO 

(D'jeVs); xii. li, 'Z'svr;. 

2 K. Iii. 4 , |» JIJ Job xxxix. tu. 

lo;»^Q (n^ri?): xU. 13, u» 

Heb. tsnbip. Ia. iii. 22 , 

(n'm^VV): Jer. U. 41 . T\t~ . 

Zech. r. 7, (Hpe • In thewe 

sages, and in several others, the word* ,k * 
Peshito are cited by Kphraem l«rmu*e t*cj 
obscurity, and of the tired that they b*-i c* rs- 
planation. 

The proof that the version which ha* a -i* <4 *ra 
to us is substantially that uwtl by the >'<■*.'« i 
the 4th century, is perhafi* more «lrt,i .tr • « 

comparison of word* than it w*mid bur * 

the com pari **»n of jia«age* of greater r» • _ * * ■ * 

cause in longer ritathm* tlrrv l _ t » 

some ground h-r tlnnkii.g that j*r: •*[•* t ** Mw * 
Kphraem might have nmtofi cU t< li’ct *** t 

iac copies of the Sacred leit: Hue, ».i* r»*.vt 
to peculiar word*, m> such su»; nmm cxi L*»r u t 
place, since it i* on such wt nl* slid .e e 

Pe*hito that the ren arks of 1 phr-im* are *«.**-: 
The fact that he wmri me* cm* it *i f vro ’ * *~ m 
what we m»w read. oi.B du*w* a rar. v* » ( > 

perhaps ancient, or {**111 ij>-* *mli a* u k*- -* n- * ■ 

, in the pnnf>ii felt that we luur. 

| From Fphruio having mentioned * e* * 

tin* version, it lia* Gtii concluded thsi u «m *. -m 
work of several: a tiung proi «> ie & w * 

t but which could hardly t«* proved fn.m <vr-w 

renee <»f a casual phrase, nor vet fnen urc. e* » 
the rendering of the same Hebrew sm- * •» 
riation* long found in *hiM**t ill im '.i* e'me 
when made by 4»ne jierwin — tint of Ur - * lr » 
stance; ami winch it would )<r ain. it, * m 

avoid. e*|«>'i.»llv la-fore tl»r tin e w(-*t» e» 'm-.k-ns 
and lexicon* were at IuimI. \»n»tx<rt m 
ologv give a far surer ground »ujf««.rg e*ev 
tnui«latorw. 

It ha* f<een much diuu*aefl wletfer li a tna» 
Intion were * .t»*wi»b ««r a < I r.i'iu. » ex ** «*» 
who have m dntaii »d that tl ■« Irv.i »* e was s 
have argnril lr* m In* knowUdgr . / |l, k .. 

I hi* itHsie of md»ring But tir-*e • • *-*• «« 

j pTirr nothing. Intleed. it n. t »*»••■* . *s 
if in that age » Jew would ii.ve ! rr,-- 1 a* • ' i f 
: except a t tedder lolguin; ai**l *eTeas 

pnmphri*e might le et|Mct**i ir.Urait «| mviesa 
i < if Iran datum 1 here lire*l ie im rra*> t » e rr 
j tioti made to tbr opmR n tfnt it t* a < 1 * **.*r 
| ln<be*l It is d tb< olt t* » «nj |«^e. that t*-‘< t» tbs <*- 
fusion of < bii*tiAinty in >yfia, Ujs ver***. n« i 
i have l*en nenl**!. 

I It may le ►aid thvt the Svmc i* w%^ 

| forta tlie Hebrew text that we have t* w U’ air* 

• men la may ie rti«*d uj«ei minute cv rx, - -*w m 
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variations cannot be certainly known until the 
ancient text of the rereion is better established. 
Occasionally, however, it is clear that the Syriac 
translator read one consonant for another in the 
Hebrew, and translated accordingly ; at times an- 
other vocalization of the Hebrew was followed. 

A resemblance has been pointed out between the 
Syriac and the reading of some of the Chaldee 
Targums: if the Targum is the older, it is not un- 
likely that the Syriac translator, using every aid in 
his power to obtain an accurate knowledge of what 
lie was rendering, examined the Targuins in diffi- 
cult passages. This is not the place for formally 
discussing the date and origin of the Targums 
[see below, Takguws] ; but if (as seems almost 
certain ) the Targums which have come down to 
os are almost without exception more recent than 
the Syriac version, still they are probably the suc- 
cessors of earlier Targums, which by amplification 
hare reached their present shape. Thus, if existing 
Targums are more recent than the Syriac, it may 
happen that their coincidences arise from the use of 
a common source — an earlier Targum. 

But there is another point of inquiry of more 
importance: it is, how far has this version been 
affected by the LXX.? and to what are we to 
attribute this influence? It is possible that the 
influence of the LXX. is partly to be ascribed to 
copyists and revisers ; while in part this belonged 
to the version as originally made. For, if a trans- 
lator had access to another version while occupied 
in making his own, be might consult it in cases of 
difficulty ; and thus he might unconsciously follow i 
it in other parts. Even knowing the words of a 
particular translation may affect the mode of ren- 
dering in another translation or revision. And 
thus a tinge from the LXX. may have easily existed 
in this version from the first, even though in whole 
books it may not be found at all. But when the 
extewire use of the LXX. is remembered, and how 
soon it was superatitiously imagined to have been 
made by direct inspiration, so that it was deemed 
canonically authoritative, we cannot feel wonder 
that readings from the LXX. should have been 
from time to time introduced ; this may have com- 
menced probably l*fore a Syriac version had been 
made from the Hexaplar Greek text ; because in 
such revised text of the LXX. the additions, etc., 
in which that version differed from the Hebrew, 
would be so marked that they would hardly seem 
to be the authoritative and genuine text. 

Some comparison with the Greek is probable 
even before the time of Ephraem ; for, as to the 
Apocryphal books, while be cites some of them 
(though not as Scripture), the Apocryphal addi- 
tions to Daniel and the books of Maccabees were 
not jet found in Syriac. Whoever translated any 
of these books from the Greek, may easily have 
also compared with it in some places the books pre- 
viously translated from the Hebrew. 

In the book of Psalms this version exhibits many 
peculiarities. Either the translation of the Psalter 
must be a work independent of the Peshito in 
general, or else it has been strangely revised and 
altered, not only from the Greek, 0 but also from 


• Perhaps as to this tbs ronton of the Pmlms from 
ms tiresk made by Polycarp (to be mentioned pres- 
■Mty) has not bean sufficiently taken into account. 
Indeed, re m a rk ably little attention appean to have 
been paid to tbs evidence that such a version ex- 
kni 


I liturgical use. Perhaps, indeed, the Psalms are a 
' different version ; and that in this aspect the prac- 
tice of the Syrian churches is like that of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Church of England 
in using liturgically a different version of the book 
so much read ecclesiastically. 

It is stated that, after the divisions of the Syrian 
Church, there were revisions of this one version by 
the Monophysites and by the Nestorians: probably 
it would be found, if the subject could be fuUy 
investigated, that there were in the hands of differ- 
ent parties copies in which the ordinary accidents 
of transcription had introduced variations. 

The KarkaphensUm recension mentioned by 
Bar-Hebraeus was only known by name prior to 
the investigations of Wiseman: it is fouud in two 
MSS. in the Vatican; it was formed for the use 
of Monophysites ; there is peculiarity in the 
punctuation introduced, by a leaning towards the 
Greek; but it it, as to its substance, the Peshito 
version. 

B. The Syritic version from the Hexaplar 
Greek Text. — The only Syriac version of the Old 
Test, up to the 6th century was apparently the 
Peshito. The first definite intimation of a portion 
of the Old Testament translated from the Greek is 
through Moses Agbelseus. 'This Syriac writer 
lived in the middle of the 6th century. He made 
a translation of the Glaphyra of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria from Greek into Syriac ; and, in the prefixed 
Epistle, be speaks of the versions of the New Test, 
and the Psalter , “ which Polycarp (rest his soul ! ), 
the Chorepiscopus, made in Syriac for the faitbfal 
Xen&iag, the teacher of Mabug, worthy of the mem- 
ory of the good.” b We thus see that a Syriac 
version of the Psalms had a similar origin to the 
Philoxenian Syriac New Test We know that the 
date of the latter was a. d. 508 ; the Psalter was 
probably a contemporaneous work. It is said that 
the Nestorian patriarch, Marabba, A. d. 553, made 
a version from the Greek ; it does not appear to be 
in existence, so that, if ever it was completely exe- 
cuted, it was probably superseded by the Hexaplar 
version of Paul of Tela; indeed Paul may have 
used it as the basis of his work, adding marks of 
reference, etc. 

The version by Paul of Tela, a Monophysite, was 
made in the beginning of the 7th century; for its 
basis he used the Hexaplar Greek text — that is, 
the LXX., with the corrections of Origen, the 
asterisks, obeli, etc., and with the references to the 
other Greek versions. 

The Syro- Hexaplar version was made on the 
principle of following the Greek, word for word, as 
exactly as possible. It contains the marks intro- 
duced by Origen ; and the references to the versions 
of Aquila, Svmmachus, Theodotion, etc. In fact, 
it is from this Syriac version that we obtain our 
most accurate acquaintance with the results of the 
critical labors of Origen. 

Andreas Masius, iu his edition of the hook of 
Joshua, 0 first used the results of this Svro-Hexa- 
plar text; for, on the authority of a MS. in his 
possession, he revised the Greek, introducing aster- 
isks and obeli, thus showing what Origen had done, 


b Aammanl, BibUotkeea (hit* tali li. 88; where, 
however, the obscure Syriac is turned Into still more 
obscure Latin. 

c Joeuse imperetoris historic Illustrate atqoe evfU 
cats ab Andrea Masto. Antwerp, 1574. 
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bow much he had inserted in the text, and what t names of which appear in a catalogue. are rmh 


be had marked as not found ill the Hebrew. The 
Syriac MS. used by Masius has been long lost; 
though in this day, after the recovery of the Codex 
Heuchlini of the Apocalypse (from which Krasmus 
first edited that book) by Prof. Delitzscb, it could 
hardly be a cause for surprise if this Syriac Codex 
were again found. 

It is from a MS. in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan that we possess accurate means of knowing 
this Syriac version. The MS. in question contains 
the Psalms, .lob, Proverbs. Kcclesi.iates, Canticles, 
Wisdom, Kccleriasticus. Minor Prophets, Jeremiah, 
Baruch, Daniel. Kzekiel, and Isaiah. Norberg pub- 
lished, at Lund in 1787, the books of Jeremiah 
and Kzekiel, from a transcript which he bad made 
of the MS. at Milan. In 1788, Bugati published 
at Milao the book of Daniel; he also edited the 
Psalms, the printing of which had been completed 
Itefore his death in 1816; it was published in j 
1820. 'I he rest of the contents of the Milan Codex 
(wills the exception of the Apocryphal books) was 
published at Berlin in 1835, by Middeldorpf. from 
tlie transcript made by Norberg; Middeldorpf also 
added the 4th (2d) book of Kings from a MS. at 
Paris. 

Besides these portions of this Syriac version, the 
MSS. from the Kitrian monasteries now in the 
British Museum would add a good deal more : 
amongst these there are six, from which much 
might be drawn, so that part of the Pentateuch 
and other liooks may be recovered.® These MSS. 
are like that at Milan, in having the marks of Ori- 
gen in the text; the references to readings in the 
margin; and occasionally the Greek word itself is 
thus cited in Greek. 

Dr. Antonio Ceriani, of the Ambrosian Library j 
at Milan, after having for a considerable time pro- j 
posed to edit the portions of the Sy ro-llexaplar 
Codex of Milan which had hitherto remained in 
MS., commenced such a work in IS61 {Monument* 
S'tcra el /VeCinn, 0/>rra ( Ulr >;ii HOAioOttcce 
Amtnxmantr), the find part of the Syriac text 
being Baruch, I jxiuentations, and the Kpistle of | 
Jeremiah. To this work Ceriani subjoined a colla- 
tion of some of the more important texts, and crit- 
ical notes. A second part lias since apjenred. It 
is to be hoped that he may thus edit the whole 
MS., and that the other portions of this version 
known to be extant may soon appear in print. 

The value of this version for the criticism of the 
I.XX. is xery great. It supplies, as far u a ver- 
sion can, the h»*t work of < rrigen. 

The list of versions of the ( lid Test, into Syriac 1 
"(ten appears to lie very numerous; but on exam- 
ination it is found that many translation*, the 

a The following is the notation of tlieee MS8. , and 
their contents and date* : — 

12,133 i beside* the IWnto Exodus) ; Jo<hua ^defective), 
cent vli " Tran*laled from a tireek MS o( the 
lleaapla, collated with ooe of ths Tetrapla " 

12,134, EioJu*. a d 61*7. 

14,434, Pw.mi farmed from rien MSS cent. viii. (with 
the Song of the Three Children subjoined to the 
Second !■ Both MSS are deferUve. Subscription, 
n According to the LXX ” 

14,437, ftttmUri and 1 Kinft, defective (cent. vli. or 
Till t The subscription to 1 Kings says that it was 
translate! I into Sy ruae at Alexandria in the year W27 

(A. p. bib). 

14,442, (Jemetit, defective fwith 1 8am. Peehlto) 

" According to the LXX " ,ceot vl ) 


either such as never had an actual rtstner. *.« 
else that they are either the ver*».*n tVan ts* 
Hebrew, or else that from tlie Heiaj *ar tent t-w 
LXX., under different name*, or witn a-Ofe w _-»t 
rexision. To enumerate the tupf*«*ed mo ■ 
needles*. It is only requisite to mem * n t>«t 
Thomas of Harkel. whose xmrk in the m* V a 
translation of the New lest, will have to 
tioned, seems also to have made a tru,*iat> t 
the Greek into .Syriac of some of the *. 

liooks — at least, the subscription* ui certain M >> 
state this. 

II. The Syriac New Testament Vis 

8IO.NS. 

A. The Peshito-Stp-i'ic ,V. T. (Text of W.4- 
manstadt. and Cureton’s tlospelo 

In whatever forms the Syriac New Tree *r»* 
have existed prior to the time of Phicre™ m ‘ie 
beginning of the tixth century b wbo caused s -xew 
translation to be made, it will be nwer n«ccrt 
to consider all such most ancient tran*~u> cm r 
revisions toother: even though there max be r**- 
wins afterwards assigned for not regard ng I e ire- 
sion of the earlier ages of Christianity as a. 1 * y 
one. 

It may stand as an admitted fact thvi a »cn « 
of the New Test- in Syriac existed in if* * : r»~ 
tury; and to this we may refer tlie *utr=^-- l 4 
Kusebius respecting llegesippu*, that be - - 
quotations from the Gospel according Ui tv ire- 
brews and the Syriac,” {« r# too aoff 
tvwyyeKlov nal too Jvpiaxov t lit**, t 1 ;* tl 

\ It seems equally certain that in the 4th re - .*r 
! such a version was as well known of ti*» S^m 

1 est, as of the Old. It was tlie n> ’ e t 

the Old Test, translation made from the li* — * 
and as such was in habitual use in the 
churches. To the translation in o mm 
amongst the Syrians, orthodox. M<<|..?, % * «r 
Nexlorian. from the 6th century and urn 

name of Peshito has Iwen as oomm.c I* a*- ^ js 
the New Test, as the < lid. In tlie 7th ret ’ 4 

least the version so current acquired the la lj* d 

oil, in contrast to that it -h was tSre 
formed and revise*! by the Mom>pbx*jte* 

Though we haxe no certain data as to the .r ;j 
of this xersion. it is pn*‘oble on ererr gr >. d -U 
a Syriac translation of the New Test waa a* *r 
compan intent of that of the < ftJ ; whateieT 
lore Ijears on the one. bears on tl»c i toef acwu 
1 here seciu to be but few notice* U* 

Sxri.xc version in early writers. < 1* •- 

plruttes, in the fonner half of the Mn re - ‘ ’ 
incidentally informs us that the >ynac < 

17.1^3. Jud;t% and Rmtk, defretlre rent d re e* 
huttw-rlption to Judfet. Aceorlinr re LV1 
to Ruth. ” Fro*u th* Tctrapl* of LXX 
The notre on three M'*-"* made h* th* y e * ■ mmmm 
In 1*C>7, have been kludls co*np*rwl sa-I are? ty 

Mr Wijliain Wright of th** Hrin*h 

R>rdam I**ik* 4 at t’oprnha^eo in IV.* t'* t*si ree 
tl>m of an relitlon of the MS 1J I'd part tre 

Hurt been pubu*lml. / * '■ J* • “re w 

R>ith %r> MPt'Jtdrn Vtruantm ■ ^w-ere tm 

2 (a PC. UsvDUP. lS6t# 61 1 8aure nZ threw U *>.» MOT 

written in the aain* ewotury in *h^i Um mww mm 
mad*. They may probably b* • M f 'W 

the text with general accuracy. 
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iues not contain the Second Epistle of Peter, 2 and 
! John, and Jude. This was found to be correct 
when a thousand years afterwards this ancient 
translation became again known to Western schol- 
ars. In 1552, Moses of Mardin came to Home to 
Pope Julius 111., commissioned by Ignatius the 
Jarobite (Monophysite) patriarch, to state his relig- 
ious opinions, to effect (it is said) a union with 
the Romish Church, and to get the Syrinc New 
CetL printed. In this last object Moses failed both 
at Rome and Venice. At Vienna he was, however, 
successful. Widmanstadt, the chancellor of the 
Ktuperur Ferdinand I., had himself learned Syriac 
from Theseus Ambrosias many years previously; 
and through his influence the emperor undertook 
the charge of an edition, which appeared in 1555, 
through the joint labors of Widmanstadt, Moses, 
sod Posted. Some copies were afterwards issued 
with the date of 1562 ou the back of the title. 0 

In having only three Catholic epistles, tills Syriac 
New Test, agreed with the description of Cosmas; 
the Apocalypse was also wanting, as well as the 
section John viii. l-l 1 ; this last omission, and 
•on* other points, were noticed in the list of erTata. 
The editors appear to have followed their MSS. 
with great fidelity, so that the edition is justly 
valued. In sulisequeut editions endeavors were 
made conjee tu rally to amend the text by introduc- 
ing 1 John v. 7 and other portions which do uot 
belong to this translation. One of the principal 
editions is that of Leusden and Schaaf; in this the 
text is made as full as possible by supplying every 
lacuna from any source; in the punctuation there 
is a strange peculiarity, that in the former part 
leusden chose to follow a sort of Chaldee analogy, 
while on his death Schaaf introduced a regular sys- 
tem of Syriac vocalization through all the rest of 
the volume. The Lexicon which accompanies this 
edition is of great value. This edition was first 
iamed in 1708: more copies, however, have the 
date 1709; while some have the false and dishonest 
tfatement on the title page, 44 Secunda editio a 
mendis purgata,” and the date 1717. The late 
Professor Lee published an edition in 1816, in 
which be corrected or altered the text on the au- 
thority of a few MSS. This is so far independent 
of that of Widmanstadt. It is, however, very far 
abort of being really a cr itical edition. In 1828, 
the edition of Mr. William Greenfield (often re- 
printed from the stereotype plates) was published 
by Messrs. Bags’er: in this the text of Widrnan- 
■Ladt was followed (with the vowels fully expressed ), 
sod with certain supplements within brackets from 
Lee's Hit ion. For the adlation with Lees text 
Greenfield was not responsible. There are now in 
this country excellent materials for the formation 
of a critical edition of this version ; it may, however, 
be said, that as in its first publication the MSS. 
employed were honestly used, it is in the text of 
Widmanstadt in a far better condition than is the 
Pbhito Old Testament. 


• The date of 1556 appears repeatedly in the body 
ef the volume; at the end of the Gospels, May 18, 

1556; St. Paul's Epp., July 18, 1555; Acts, Aug. 14. 
U66 ; Oath. Epp. and the conclusion, 8ept. 27, 1566 
The volume is dedicated to the Emperor Ferdinand, 
sad the contents mention three other dedications to 
ether members of the Imperial house. All of these 
throe asw often wanting, and two of them, addressed 
•e the Archduke* Ferdinand and Charles, are not only 
generally wanting, but it is even said that no copy Is 
knoen In which they are found. 


This Syriac Version has been variously esti- 
mated: some have thought that in it they had a 
genuine and unaltered monument of the second, or 
perhaps even of the first century. They thus nat- 
urally upheld it as almost co< rdinate in authority 
with the Greek text, and as being of a period ante- 
rior to any Greek copy extant. Others finding in 
it indubitable marks of a later age, were incl.ned 
to deny that it had any claim to a very remote an- 
tiquity ; thus La Croze thought that the commonly 
printed Syriac New Test is not the Peshito at all, 
but the Pliiloxenian executed in the beginning of 
the 6th century. The fact is, that this version as 
transmitted to us contains marks of antiquity, and 
also traces of a later age. The two things are so 
blended, that if either class of phenomena alone 
were regarded, the most opposite opinions might be 
formed. The opinion of Wetsteiu was one of the 
most perverse that could be devised : be found in 
this version readings which accord with the I*atin; 
and then, acting on the strange system of criticism 
which he adopted in his later years, he asserted 
that any such accordance with the Latin was a 
proof of corruption from that version : so that with 
him the proofs of antiquity became the tokens of 
later origin, and he thus aadgned the translation to 
the seventh century. With him the real indica- 
tions of later readings were only the marks of the 
very reverse. Michaelis took very opposite ground 
to that of Wetstein ; he upheld its antiquity and 
authority very strenuously. The former point 
could be easily proved, if one class of readings alone 
were considered ; and this is confirmed by the con- 
tra/* of the version itself. But on the other hand 
there are difficulties, for very often readings of a 
much more recent kind appear; it was thus thought 
that it might tie compared with the l^atin as found 
in the Codex Brixianus, in which there is an ancient 
groundwork, but also the work of a reviser is mani- 
fest. 'Thus the judgment formed by Griesbach 
seems to be certainly tiie correct one as to the pe- 
culiarity of the text of this version; he says (using 
the terms proper to his system of recensions): 
44 Nulli harum recensionum Syria ca versio, prout 
quidem tvpis excusa est, similis, verura nec ulli 
prorsus dissiinilis est. In multis concinit cum Al- 
exandrite recensioue, in pluribus cum Occidental^ 
in nonnullis etiani cum Constantinopolitana, ita 
tamen ut qute in hanc posterioribus dernum seculie 
invecta sunt, pleraque repudiet. IHvtrsis ergo tern- 
/joribus ftd (Jrtecos ctniices plane dirersos iterum *7er- 
umque recognita esse r idetur” (Nov. Test. Proleg. 
Ixxv.). In a note Griesbach introduced the com. 
parison of the Codex Brixianus, 44 Illustrari hoc 
potest codicum nounuUorum Latinorum exemplo, 
qui priacam quidem versionem ad Occidentalem re- 
censionem arcoinmodatam representant, sed passim 
ad juniorea bbros Gra*cos refictam. hx hoc genet's 
est Bi'irinnus Oxitx l,n turns, qui non raro a 
Gneco-l<atinis et vetustioribus latinis omnibus 
solus discedit, et in Gnecorum partes transit.*' * 


* Grieebach's most matured judgment on this sub- 
ject was thus given : ** Interpolation's autem • loci* 
Evangeliorum parallel!*, quales apud 8jrnm. Matt, 
xxviii. 18, Luc. ix. 89. item Matt. xxii. 22, 23, Mar. vL 
11, xtit. 14, Luc. iv. 18, deprehenduntur, non magia 
quam ad di (amenta e lectionariis libris in sacrum con- 
textual tmducta, velut Luc. xv. 11, ant liturgicua 
lllud assumentum Matt. vi. 18, vitla sunt rfj Kocrj 
propria. .... Quin plerasque interpolations* mode 
enumerates, cum aliis «Ju*modi generis multis, qua 
nunc in ronton* Syriaca extant, primitns ab «• ib 
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Some proof that the text of the common printed, have been altered and corrupted lettrer' i * --s 


Peahito has leen rttrrvut/ht, will apjiear when it 
U coiiiftared with the ('uietouian Syriac Gospels. 

l.et it be distinctly remembered that this is no 
met c opinion; that it is not the peculiar notion of 1 
Treg< •lies, or of any one individual; for as the 
question has leen reo|»ened, it lias been treated as 
if th's were some theory newly invented to serve a 
purpose. The Hev. F. II. >crivetter, whose labors 
in the coll it ion of Greek MSS., and wlio*e care in 
editing Codex Augiensis of St. Fani s F.pUtles, de- 
serve very high commendation, avowed himself 
many years ago an anient admirer of the Peshito- , 
Syria*' Hut even then he set aside its authority 
very often when it hapj>ened to adhere to th«i 
anennt Greek text, to the other ancient vers ons, 
and to the early l athers, in opposition to the later 
copies. Hut when the judgment of Griesbiich re- 
specting the common printe 1 Syriac had been re- 
|>e»ted and enforced by Tregelle* (Horne’s Jntrml. 
vol. iv. p. * 2 bo), .scrivener came forward as its cham- 
pion. In his Introduction to Codex Augiends. Mr. 
Scrivener savs, How is this divergency of the 
Peslnto version from the text of ('odex B explained 
by Tregelle*.? lie feoU of course the pre>sure of 
the argument against him, and meets it, if not suc- 
cessfully, with even mote than his wonted boldness. 
Tlie tr.iiud.it. on degenerate* in his hands into 'U<r 
V€r$ioH ctnnmon'y // rtnUii 0$ the /'ts/ofo.* Now 
lei u« mark the preci*e nature of the demand here 
made on our faith by Hr. I regvlles. He wouhl 
persuade ns that the whole Fa* tern Church, dis- 
tracted as it has l*vn. and split into hostile sections 
for the s|»ace of 1 ,-HM) sears, ortho* lox an<l Jacobite. 
Keatoriaii and Manmite alike, those who could 
agree in nothing eUe, have laid aside their bitter 
jealousies in <>nler to substitute in their monastic 
libraries ami liturgical service*, another and a spu- 
rious version in the ruom of tiie Pen hi to. that sole 
surviving iitoimiuetit ol the tir*t age* of the Gospel 
hi Syria! Nav, more, that this wretched forgery 
has deceived Or.entalists profound as Michaclm - 
and l>>wth. has j«ivms| without Mti-qncion through 
the ordeal of searching criticism to which every 
branch of sacred literature has !»eeii subjected dur- 
ing the last half century ! We will require solid 
reasons, imlnsl, U*torv we surrender ourM-iu** to an 
hypothesis as novel as it apf**ars violently impnd*- 
af.lr '* fpp. ttv., xv. ). Mr Sonnier’* warmth of 
declamation might have leen sjared : no one calls I 
the Pcshtlo »*a spurious version," ** wrrtchtd 
forgerv.” etc., it is not suggested that the Syrian 
churches agreed in some strange «uk«titution; all 
that t* suggested is, that at the time of the tran- 
sition tjiv*-k text, before the disruption of the >1 nan 
churches. the then existing >vrtar version was re- 
vised mid 11 H * If n used in a wav analogous to that in 
which the ljktm was treat«d in t od. Itriiisnii*. 
t)n |Mii of Mr. Scrivener s st dement* the liev. F. 
J- A. llort has well reiuark«d: “ The text may 


fukssa mt srriori deinum ten»j«>rr in ewm irrejwose. ! 
pUrm nilhl persuasum ewt. t«ns»iuie nmn rur. ilu- 
(ius ( . . . . roil. |>ro.«-goinenis in nii/^ui uksui N 
T fsjilioiiem. Itsi 1T>». T(»l. 1 p Isx* 1 snimivivertit, 
versioiit-m Itsnr * Ihorthote .pj'.lam *>l*-n r»-» ogi'it/nii 
futser ac «a»figOuu hi -ju*J qumto loiiilttr, 

ann-|usu> h. 101.1 rt XI . -|.t> > - 

Site 1 * rms Jo uolermtiir, rvoil-v »u-pi<or, rt in 
tplsl. Its H*tgl* adllUr .pistil ID K»«lig.‘iJl» ItKUUl ha- 
bui's. sutmiio ' Coo* marim I'rUitu i, If Mr ute* 
•*«*•**, It , Dt 1*11. | 


or second, and fifth centune*. Hits w all OuS ir 
Tregelle* has supposed, though Mr as- 

sails hiiu with unseemly violence. as 1/ be ti*i rep- 
resented the vulgar text as *awrHc;j«J fc-g-n 
Mr. Scrivener’s rashness is no U-m reo-ara* sr m 
calling this a 4 nor* l hi ;»othraia,' when in i*t : » 
at leiwt as old as Grieidmrh. . . . !L*re 1* x* • 
evidence nor internal prolah.htv agi u*t it* sup- 
position that the Old Synae verse n mm 
into its present form .... in ll»e 4 th tw 
century, to make it accord with brwt M'-'^ t*«-s 
current at Antioch, bde*sa. or Nis.i t* * - .4 

#"//ie such supi»>Sition tht nc tr*t .Ml r T t s 
an intxjthcaOle jJu nonienon, utiU^w leg • * 
tireek and LAtin texts into on f.on t» • t *t - 
contradicting the full and clear cv ,.b; or ■ » »« 

do possess resj»ecting tlwin. A 11 t' a 
now said might have leen aneged tr^.o- t.* « .r»- 
toniitn Syriac was discovered: ttve '-j* m * 
strengtlieiied in a high degree by U»r m ' + 

(in a MS. assigned to the btti ontury \* a > 
version of the t»»*j*eU. I curing clear mark* *4 tj* 
highest antiipiity in its manifest em-c* mm m 
in its choicest readings. The ap|«r >; r ^t. *i . 1-0 

tnitnr 4 Penhito,’ to us «f. dy ui 

except for rhetoric.il purj*.*e*-’' 6 

I he*e remarks ot Mr. llort wdl turtle to n » 
ing the opinion stated by lre-gnles £r >iu tte *: **•;• 
of uwrlty or ra*.lines»: indeed. tSe tun>« l. * ss 
stated by (jricdwuh, is a simple s**ii.tj*j<. v ia » 
difficulties; for if this Iw* not the ffc.-t, tier, ft y 
otlier most ancient d«<umetit <*r dm <,<:*’ t ■ * t * 
New Tot. must have l*eti »traiL'*i' alureii r • 
text. The nunder of dithi uli*r» . ttcrw m -ex 
phcahle), thus solved, is aU.ut a tlm.. - co: ■ .i 
its truth. Mr. Scmrlwr. howeVrr. *eru.* 11 * 
of appreheiiiling that the rrmuw t*( J >* ■ 

an opinion long ago laid: be saw *ai*»*e. - f ldw 
no Other cau*e for SU-qieetliig the FetJi t< if .t 
its readings «lo not suit l>r. Iregei*-* g 

fact be enough It* convict it of oar*. i» I am 
quite tiual le to vindnate it.” c W.i., 1 rt- 
not Uie re.uimgs ***011” Ifr. rrrgrllr* t !*-*.«• 
it they wen* cond«iereil genuine, we •i^-u»f t.*i» * 
u->e Mr. Hort 1 words, to •• t rmg the Ur»n *. •! 

I Jilin texts into conformity witlt it, t » n . 1,- »_ * 
mg the full and clear evidence whuh we *. 1 — 

re»|ws'ting tfiem." 

Whether the whole of this vrrs> *1 pemwd 
fn>»u the same tmn*lator hvs leen *j ^»t>« il 
ap|ie.irs to the pn^eiit writer j<fo * * if *i tia 
New l est of the Pe*lnto is not lr >1. !;-• ^ -U 

as the t >hl. Not onlv intv M«u**i v |» r , * j 
R iipponing a |»eeuh.vr tran*Litor ot >4 ,*.* ■ • jo 

Hebrews, hut ai-*ooti»rr (>arla mav t* me ,* - 1 

hands: this opinion will Im-oiur iih tv : • 

more live version 1* stndud live r.f . ** w 
which tlie version was su'o^-i*^! n o ‘*'r 
ceeded in psut, hut not whwiv, in r '*a. Jw -M 


a Kv*n Michaeli* itlJ tn>t UirnX it w 

that th* l‘r*mto It*. I hren tran*n.it’^t »- u • 

rtianre " lo U'in^ Utc Svtum' i*r»» n. •« * o* m 
forget that our presrut edit.' t.* irt Irp ‘u fc - 

li* . t * <il». lode tlta( eirry r* R-lnig tj t^* *•'»,' •• 

trvt «*• ill*- r* »dmx > f Hi* U.* *4 trs* om 

tury.' B 4 *r*li • ,tf. s o. 1 li 4 *. 

ft Jcurm.ti t-f f’uio *. a« / Sa 
hndfri, Krh pp ,i?> 

* " 1’laiQ lDtr\*fu* fitKi, p 434, W-asa 
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J. cations of a plurality of translators. The Acts 
xii«i Epistles seem to lie either more recent than the 
treepek, though far less revised; or else, if coeval, 
far more corrected by later Greek MSS. 

There is no sufficient reason for supposing that 
thie version ever contained the four Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse, now absent from it, 
not only in the printed editions but also in the 
MSS. 

Some variations in copies of the Peshito have 
been regarded as if they might lie st)led Monophy- 
aibe end Xestorian recensions: but the designation 
would be far too definite; for the differences are 
oot sufficient to warrant the classification. 

The M>S. of the Kat kajthemiaa recension (as 
it has been termed; of the Peshito Old Test, con- 
tain also the New with a similar character of text. 

• 'lhe Peshito version of the N. T. has l een 
translated into English by L>r. J. W. Etheridge, 2 
vols. Loud. 1846-49, and by Dr. James Murdock, 
X. Y. 18ol. A. 

The Ctn'eUmian Syriac (impels. — “Compara- 
tive criticism " shows the true character of every 
document, whether previously known or newly 
brought to light, which professes to contain the 
mriy text of the New Test. By coi»|>arative crit- 
icism is not meant such a mode of examining au- 
thorities a a that to which Mr. Scrivener has applied 
this term, hut such a use of combined evidence 
as was intended and defined by the critic by whom 
the expression was (for convenience’ sake) intro- 
duced: that is, the ascertainment that readings 
are in ancient documents, or rest on ancient evi- 
dence (whether early citations, versions, or MSS.), 
and then the examination of what documents con- 
tain such readings, and thus within what limits 
the inquiry for the ancieut text may he hounded. 
Thus a document, in itself modern, may he proved 
to be ancient in testimony: a version, previously un- 
known, may be showu to uphold a very early text. 
For purposes of comparative criticism early read- 
ings, known to he false, have often ns definite a 
ralne in the chain of proof as those which are true. 
In the process of comparative criticism nothing is 
assumed, but point after point is established by in- 
dependent testimony: and thus the character of the 
text of MSS., of ancient versions, and of patristic 
citations, is upheld by their accordance with facts 
attested by other witnesses, of known age and cer- 
tain transmission. 

It was reasonable to suppose with Griesbach that 
the Syriac tendon must at one time have existed in 
a form different from that in the common printed 
text : it was felt by Biblical scholars to lie a mere 
aammptkin that the name Peshito carried with it 
boom hallowed prestige ; it was established that 

waa a groundless imagination that this version, 


• It is very certain that many who profess a peculiar 
admiration for the Peshito do this rather from some 
traditions! notion than from minute personal acquaint- 
ance The'i suppose that it ha* some prescriptive 
right to the first rank amongst Vernons, they praise 

ta excellence*, which they have not personally in- 
* estimated. and they do not care to know wherein It 
H defective. Every error in translation, every doubt- 
ful reading, every supposed defect in the one known 
Jt3. of the Curetoniau Gospels, has beeu enumerated 
by those who wish to depreciate that version, and to 
irtract from the critical merits of it* di*coverer and 
editor. But many of the supped defects are really 
the very opposite ; and if tlrsy similarly examined the 
Peshito, they might find more fault with it and with 


as edited, had been known from the earliest ages aa 
the original monument of Syrian Christianity. 
Hence if it could be shown that an earlier version 
(or earlier basis of the same version ) had existed, 
there was not only no a jniitri objection, but even 
a demonstrated probability (almost certainty) that 
this had been the case. When it is remembered 
how little we know historically of the Syriac ver- 
sions, it must be felt as an assumption that the 
form of text common from the fifth century and 
onward was the original version. In 1848 Tregelles 
(see Davidson's Intrixhietion to the New Test. 
vol. i. p. 429) suggested that “the Nitrian MSS. 
when collated may exhibit perhaps an earlier text.” 
This was written without any notion that it was 
an ascertained fact that such a MS. of the Gospels 
existed, and that the full attention of a thorough 
Syriac scholar had been devoted to its illustration 
and publication. 

Among the MSS. brought from the Nitriau 
monasteries in 1842, Dr. Cureton noticed a copy 
of the Gospels, differing greatly from the common 
text: aud this is the form of text to which the 
name of Curetonian Syriac has been rightly ap- 
plied. Every criterion which proves the common 
Peshito not to exhibit a text of extreme antiquity, 
equally proves the early origin of this. The discov- 
ery is in fact that of the object which was wanted, 
the want of which had been previously ascertained. 
Dr. Cureton considers that the MS. of the Gospels 
is of the fifth century, a point in which all com- 
petent judges are probably agreed. Some persona 
indeed have sought to depreciate the text, to point 
out its differences from the Peshito, to regard all 
such variations as corruptions, and thus to stig- 
matize the Curetonian Syriac as a corrupt revision 
of the Peshito, barbarous in language and false in 
readings/* This peremptory judgment is as reason- 
able as if the old Latin in the Codex Vercellensia 
were called an ignorant revision of the version of 
Jerome. The judgment that the Curetonian Syriac 
is older than the Peshito is not the peculiar opinion 
of Cureton, Alford,* Tregelles, or Biblical scholars 
of the school of ancient evidence in this country, 
but it is also that of continental scholars, such aa 
Ewald, and apparently of the late Prof. Bleek. c 

The MS. contains Matt, i.-viii. 22, x. 31-xxiii. 
25. Mark, the four last verses only. John i. 1-42, 
iii. 6-vii. 37, xiv. 11-29; Luke ii. 48-iii. 16, vii. 
33-xv. 21, xvii. 24-xxiv. 41. It would have been 
a thing of much value if a perfect copy of this ver- 
sion bad come down to us ; but as it is, we have 
reason greatly to value the discovery of Dr. Cureton, 
which shows how truly those critics have argued 
who concluded that such a version must have ex- 
isted; and who regarded this as * pnn'etl fact , even 
when not only no portion of the .ersion was known 


Its translator. The last fourteen eh ipter* of the boik 
of Acts, as they have come down to us in the Peshito, 
present tar more grounds for comment than au equal 
portion of the Curetonian. The lV-hito is a very 
valuable version, although overpraised by some Inju- 
dicious admirers, who teven if they have remt It) have 
never closely and verbally examined it Many have 
evidently never looked further than the Gospels, even 
though aided by Sebnaf s Latin interpretation. 

* ff Perhaps the earliest and most important of all 
the versions.” Alford's Gr. Test. Proleg. vol L p. 114, 
ed 4. 

<* See B leek's Einleiiung in da* N. Tt-t. f 723, jW** 
note. 
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to be extnnt, bat also when even the record of iU 
existence wjui unnoticed. For there is ft record 
showing an acquaintance with this version, to which, 
as well as to the xereion itself, attention has been 
directed by Hr. ('ureton. liar Salibi, bishop of 
Amida in the 12th century, in a passage translated 
by l>r. (in discussing the omission of three kings 
in the genealogy in St. Matthew) says: “ There is 
found occasionally a Syriac copy, made out of the 
Ilehrew, which inserts these three kings in the 
genealogy: but that afterwards it speaks of fwr- 
trrn and not of termfien generations, because 
fourteen generations has been substituted for seven- 
teen by the Hebrews on account of their holding 
to the septenary nuiidsT,” etc. a 

It sln.as then that liar Salibi knew of a Syriac 
text of the (jospels in whicli Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amaziah were inserted in Matt i. 8; there is the 
same reading in the < 'uretonian S\riac: hut this 
might have l*een a coincidence. But in ver. 17 the 
('uretonian text has, in contradiction to ver. 8. 
faurtten generations and not $tr*ntetn: and so 
bad the copy mentioned by Bar Salibi : the former 
point might l»e a mere coincidence; the Latter, how- 
ever. shows such a kind of union in contradiction 
as proves the identity very convincingly. Thus, 
though this tendon was unknown in A 'nn>pe prior 
to its diseotery by I>r. Cureton, it must in the 
12th century hate l*cen known ns a text some- 
times found, and as mentioned by the Monophysite 
bishop, it might l<e more in use amongst his co- 
religionists than amongst others. Perhaps, as its 
existence and n*e is thus recorded in the 12th cen- 
tury. some further discovery of Syriac MSS. mat 
furnish us with another copy so as to supply the 
defects of the one happilv reeuxered. 

In examining the ( uretonian text with the com- 
mon printed iVshito. we often find such identity 
of phrw and rendering as to «how that they are 
not wbt-lly iml« |s i.dent t ran-lat imis : then, again, 
we meet with Midi variety in the forms of words, 
etc., a* seems to indicate that in the lVdiito the 
phraseology had hern revised and refined. 6 But 
the great i» might l>e said characteristic) difference 
between the ( or* toman nnd the 1 Vdiito (im|rh is 
ill their readings: for while the latter cannot in its 
present state U* deemed an unchanged production 
of the to'i'iiil cen(or\ . the former U-ars all the 
marks of extreme antiquity, e'en though in places 
It may have sintered fn*m the introduction of read- 
ings current in \erv early times. 

1 he !< I lowing nir a lew of the verv many rases 
in which the anm nt reading is found in the ( 'tin*, 
tmiisn. ai *1 the later or transition rm*ling in the 
Pednto. I or the »jt nt r<tl nuf /,,'1 t(tt t oil the sub- 
ject of each |ia»vige, refi-rence limit )*e made to 
the lutes in cl ilnal edite ii* of the (irrek New 
lest. 

Matt. xix. 17. ti u« fporrat w#p) too iyafinv ; 
the an, unt reading. a» we find in the l*est antlmri- 
ties, and os we know from On gen; so the ( nrr- 
toniaii : r i at \4ytt% ayadiie: the common text 
with the IV'hito. Matt xx. 22. the clause of the 
room * *i i text, irai t 2» riarriiTua $ tyu tfawri^oucu 
I ami tl e * kit* q-'hding p ut **f the following xer*e ■ 
are in the Pesi ito; wlme wp know from (trigen 


, that they were in his day a peculiarity 4 ^ Mart 
omitted in the ('uretonian with the other hw* Ha- 
th ori ties In fact, except the Peabito an \ wmm 

revised Igrtin copies, there is no nvWrcf * ai 
extant for these words prior to the fiftr. rer.tsn 
I Matt v. 4, 5: here the ancient order o i the te-ub 
tudes, as supported by (huger, Tert’-d. an. Uw 
canons of Eusebius, and Hilary, b that o( 
fiaxdptoi oi f/Huit, *r. r. A. uwSr>^i •• 

! rn'Oot'rm, *. r. A.; here the < urrt< i ua icsw 
with the distinct testimonies f«»r tins onleT 
the Peshito. In Matt. i. 18. we know from 
I that the name “.Jesus" was not read. ax. * ti‘» m 
confirmed by the (’uretonian : in fart, tie c . - » 
reading, however widely supported. cookl _•»« 

originated until 'Ivproi’f ypurrij treated w a 
combined proper name, otherwise the n*e*j «/ 
roe 5s ‘Irj ffov "xparrov tj yirtaii * 1> H t> < tw 
“the birth of .Jesus ( hrist,*’ hut *- t.‘e hrtfe M 
de-us as the ('hrist." Here the ( uret* o %r 
ing is in full accordance with what we k' - w U *.g* 
ftcvnd century in op|**ition to tl* P^n i-l |m 
Matt. vi. 4 the (’uretonian omits «->*><.,. m the 
| same ver. and in xer. ♦> it omit* 4w r* «* 

each case with tlie l»est authorities, but vgt r -a u» 
i Pediito. Matt. v. 44. has been an, pi nv ■** -s 
1 i^tis in any extraordinarv manner: tf^ w r_* u 
brackets show the amplifications, and tew p*«sw 
from which each was taken : 4ym 5i \tym 
A^orar# Tout 4\6poii vadtr tw* 

KaTapotutrovi i»uat. Puke \i. ‘2*. *aA«rs 
J touj pmroiiyras vuat, i f >* L 27]. «ai rp^w* 
inrip too* [ ixrjptaCdrrvtf i-uat ami, » » - 
, bivKdvTuv ifuar. I he brieler form h st'^wr^d ty 
Iremi us. ( lenient. Origen. ( ’x pnan, l.u«- ■ js. He 
]and tlumgh the in***rteil wont* and duel mo 
1 found in nlmmt all tirrek M>^ *exer-. t • -'e** 
Vaticanns and Sinaiticus \ and in mr x 
including the Pe-hit**, tl,» y o» r n,*t in h < > -* -m 

;>'»// Pic. Of a similar kind are Matt. x»* 
wapaTrusuara a'JTwvl Puke xm ,‘d. ««daA«e 
vdyras *ai : Puke ii. 7. t*r’ aicroe: n «t a i 
HAiai li 2. ytn^nr^ to #*ss m-s rmo 

<1*1 4v ovpavy xal 4wl Ttjt ytjti xi '£* t wm- 

(pfjrou; xi 44, ypafj.ua r*U wax ^ax’tra 

rax i -John iv. 41, *ai x- 1»*. cs. *^~-**w 

airrhv dvoKTtirai ; vi- ol, $j y 4ym 4«ev; »* *’* 

| Toi' (wrrot. 

| 1 beM* are but a few vamplcs of the Tir u. m 

| which exist l*rtween tie’ « uret*<i.ian >mr ai z 'zm 
| Pt'nhito as to t!** kind of text t:>e !r.*l*iv^* < 
this might lx* increased aln **»t ini*n 'i*.* 
arqmiu.trd with critical result * will ku « t>*l 
tif tb<*se here are crucial texts in j. '» * 

jMifiip.tr .at ixe criticism. Such aco-.-urwr - ' • * 

*ln *w» the antiquity of the text *f the * ** l - 

\ Sxri.u*, but it al**» alfionl* abut d-anl fr-< ** *j L.w 
I IV*! n to rnuat lair U’eti modem i/rd ar d re i .«e. 

| l he aiitnpnty of tl»e t urri,,imn text « 
shown hv the iMN'orrmce of m»*iu gs w* 1 
'as we know, earlx currmt. rteti tf * .*t r „ i * 
pudi.tl«s) as erroneous irxrnl **( tl aee .i t -w 
j( oreium an Strive; it may tuff * u> r*Vt t*' l-w 
; long add it i< 'll after Mitt. IX. 2^ 

| 1 he ( uretonian s ' r lac jm-%ents sn--h a text 

I we might line mtudutlrd wouki lw c*r»rt.t i ijw 


<* For fhe Si rlsr nf ttils furt of the passage fn'im f*xrlsns were In the habit cf refnrtr.inf it ri* e-;v» « 
liar S».|U, ree AneeUiaiO, I n-o (frirn:,i,i», II siine rr-|*ef» The graniuia'i *1 f. r^.*. efc- ** \ m 

100 MS mrr inurli more so* lent than t* ■ <4 tha **ll W 

6 A ci-Msonn *'f an snrlent **1 r'*e MS MfheO^**pe|p M l Inm.iUJi, who has bwo fuiU-a*sf ti 
(KicU ( 7,1.‘,7 lu the lin tiata Mum mu, *tiuu«s| Uiat ti»e ( eijlu>r*. 
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Mood century : the Peshito has many features 
which could not belong to that age; unless, indeed, 
IPS are ready to reject established facts, and those 
3 / a my numerous kind : probably, at least, two 
thousand. 

It is not needful for very great attention to be 
paid to the phraseology of the Curetonian Syriac in 
order to see that the Gospel of St. Matthew differs 
ia mode of expression and various other particulars 
from what we find in the rest This may lead us 
again to look at the testimony of Bar Salibi ; he 
teUi os, when speaking of this version of St Mat- 
thew, M there is found occasionally a Syriac copy 
made tmt of the Hebrew : " we thus know that the 
opinion of the Syrians themselves in the 12th cen- 
tury was that this translation of St Matthew was 
not made from the Greek, but from the Hebrew 
sriginal of the Kvangelist: such, too, is the judg- I 
ment of I )r. Cureton : “ this Gospel of St Matthew I 
appears at least to be built upon the original Ara- 
maic text which was the work of the Apostle him- 
self." (Preface to Syriac Gospels , p. vi.) 

Dr. Cureton rightly draws attention to the pe- 
culiar title prefixed to the Gospel by St Matthew, 

• Now 

whatever be the meaning of the word dampharsho 
here brought in — whether it signifies “ the dis- 
tinct Gospel of Matthew," as rendered by Cureton, 
or “ the Gospel of Matthew set forth " [i. e. for 
lessons throughout the ecclesiastical year], os Bern- 
stein advances, supporting his opinion by a passage 
in A*<eniani (which can hardly here apply, as this 
copy is not so “set forth"), or, if it means (as 
some hare objected ), ** the Gospel of Matthew ex- 
pi nned " — still there must be some reason why 
the Jirst Gosi>el should be thus designated, and not 
the others. But the use of the cognate Hebrew 
verb in the Old Testament may afford us some aid 
as to what kind of exjdanatinn is meant, if indeed 
that is the meaning of the term here used. Iu the 
description of the reading of the law in Neh. viii. 8, 
we are told, “ So they read in the book of the Iaw 

A*t ndly (tT’nfep), and gave the sense, and caused 
the people to understand the reading." The word 
hen used has been regarded by able scholars as 
implying an interpretation from the ancient He- 
brew into the form of Aramtean then current. Such 
a Mtphorash, when written, would be the genu of 
the Targum of after ages. (See below, p. 3396 a.) 
The same word may be used in the heading of St. 
Matthew's Gospel in the same sense — as being an 
explanation from one Shemitic tongue or dialect 
■to another, just as St. Matthew's Gospel turned 
from one form of Hebrew into pure Syriac would 
be. 

But it may be asked, if St. Matthew’s Hebrew 
'or Chaldaic ) Gospel was before the translator, why 
should be have done more thau copy into S\ riac 
letter*? Why transbite at all? It is sufficient, in 
reply, to refer to the Chaldaic portions of Daniel 
sod Ezra, and to the Syriac version made from 
them. In varying dialects it sometimes happens 
that the vocabulary in use differs more than the 
grammatical forms. The verbal identity may often 

striking even though accompanied with frequent 
raristioD of terms. 

• 8m Moses AfheUeus in Assemanl, Btblioth. Orient. 

a-tt. 

* Pt*fcce to the Syriac edition of 2 Pet etc. 


We know from Jerome that the Hebrew St 

Matthew had "intD where the Greek has iwtovoior 
We do not find that word here, but we read fo« 
both estobaioy and trfipspoy at the end of tlie 

verse, M constant of the day." 

'Hi is might have sprung from the interpretation, 
*• morrow by motrow," given to "IflD ; and it may 
be illustrated by Old Test passages, e. g. Num. iv. 

7, where TOiJin i* rendered by 

Those who think that if this Syriac 
version had been made from St Matthew’s He- 
brew, we ought to find "inO here, forget that a 
translation is not a verbal transfusion. 

We know from Eusebius that Hegesippus cited 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and 
from the Syriac. Now in a fragment of Hegesip- 
pus (Routh, i. 219), there is the quotation, pand- 
ptot oi o<p0a\f. tdl bpwv ol &\*w6vre$ jral rit &ra 
vpwP rh dutoboyra, words which might be a Greek 
rendering from Matt xiii. 16, as it stands in this 
Syriac Gospel as we have it, or probably also in the 
Hebrew work of the Apostle himself. Every notice 
of the kind is important; and Dr. Cureton, in 
pointing it out, has furnished students with one of 
the varied data through which a right conclusion 
j may be reached. 

Every successive investigation, on the part of 
competent scholars, aids in the proof that the 
Curetonian Gospels are an older form than those in 
the Peshito; that the Peshito is a revision replete 
with readings unknown in the 2d century (and 
often long after) ; and that the Curetonian text 
possesses the highest critical as well as historical 
value. 

The more the evidence, direet and indirect, is 
weighed, the more established it appears will be 
the judgment that the Curetonian Syriac of St. 
Matthew's Gospel was translated from the Apostle's 
Hebrew (Syro-Chaldaic) original, although injured 
since by copyists or revisers. 

B. The Philoxenian Syriac Version , and its 
Revision by Thomas of I/arkel. — Philoxenus, or 
Xenaias, Bp. of Hierapolis or Mabug at the l«- 
ginning of the 6th century (who was one of those 
Monophv sites who subscribed the Henoticon of the 
Emperor Zeno), caused Polycarp, his Chorepisctynts, 
to make a new translation of the New Test, into 
Syriac. This was executed in a. d. 508, and it is 
generally termed Philoxeniau from its promoter.® 

This version has not been transmitted to us in 
the form in which it was first made; we only pos- 
sess a revision of it, executed by Thomas of llarkel 
ill the following century (The Gospels, A. D. 616). 
Pococke, in 1630, 6 gives an extract from Bar Salibi. 
in which the version of Thomas of Harkel is men- 
tioned; and though Pococke did not know what 
version Thomas had made, he speaks of a Syriac 
translation of the Gospels communicated to him by 
some learned man whom he does not name, which 
from its senile adherence to the Greek was no 
doubt the Harklean text. In the Bibliotheca On- 
entalis of Assemani there were further notices ol 
the work of Thomas; and in 1730 Samuel Palmer 
sent from the ancient Atuida (now Diarbekr) Syriac 
MSS. to Dr. Gloucester Ridley, in which the ver- 
sion is contained. Thu* he bad two copies of tbe 
Gospels, and one of all the rest of the N *w 
except the end of the Epistle U> the Hebrews, ai;d 
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the Apocalypse. No other MSS. appear to have 
yet come to light which contain any of this version 
beyond the Gospels. From the subscriptions we 
learn that the text was revised by Thomas with 
three (9ome copies say two) Greek MSS. One 
Greek copy is similarly mentioned at the close of 
the catholic epistles. 

Ridley published, in 1761, an account of the 
MSS. in his possession, and a notice of this version. 
He bad intended to have edited the text: this was 
however done by White, at different times from 
1778 to 1803. After the publication of the Gospels, 
the researches of Adler brought more copies into 
notice of that part of the Harklean text. From 
one of the MSS. in the Vatican, St. John's Gospel 
was edited by Bernstein in 1851. It will be noticed 
that this version differs from the Peshito, iu con- 
taining all the sewn catholic epistles. 

In describing this version as it has come down to 
us, the text is the first thing to l)e considered. This 
is characterized by extreme literality: the Syriac 
idiom is constantly lient to suit the Greek, ami 
everything is in some manner expressed in the 
Greek phrase and order. It is difficult to imagine 
that it could have been intended for ecclesiastical 
reading. It is not independent of the Peshito, the 
words, etc., of which are often employed. As to 
the kind of Greek text that it represents, it is just 
what might have been expected in the 6th century. 
The work of Thomas in the text itself is seen in the 
introduction of obeli , by which passages which 
be rejected were condemned ; and of asterisk*, with 
which his insertions were distinguished. His model 
in all this was the Hexaplar Greek text. The 
MSS. which were used by Thomas were of a differ- 
ent kind from those employed in making the ver- 
sion; they represented in general a much older and 
purer text. The margin of the Harklean recension 
contains (like the Hexaplar text of the LXX.)read 
ings, mostly apparently from the Greek MSS. used. 
It has been questioned whether these readings are | 
not a comparison with the Peshito; if any of them 
are so, they have probably been introduced since 
the time of Thomas. It is probable that the Phi- 
loxenian version was very literal, but that the slav- 
ish adaptation to the Greek is the work of Thomas : 
and that his text thus bore about the same relation 
to that of Philoxenus as the Latin Bible of Arias 
Montanus does to t hat of his predecessor Pagninus. 
For textual criticism this version is a good author- 
ity as to the text of its own time, at least where it 
does not merely follow the Peshito. The amplifi- 
cations in the margin of the book of Acts bring a 
MS. used by Thomas into close comparison with 
the (odex Bezae. One of the MSS. of the Gospels 
sent to Ridley contains the Harklean text, with 
some revision by Bar Salibi. 

C. Syriac Versions of Portions wanting in the 

o The Rev. B. Harris Oowper has courteously com- 
municated the following notice relative to the Syriac 
Apocalypse in MSS. in the British Museum: " The 
MS. No. 7.185 of the 14th century does not contain the 
actual text of the Apocalypse, but a brief commentary 
upon it — upon paper, and not quite perfect ; the text 
seeming to be that of our printed books. The tfjrt of 
the Apocalypse is appareutiy all found in No. 17,127, 
a commentary upon the book of the 11th century 
This also seems to be of the same text as the printed 
edition." 

b De Dieu says that this Syriac MS. contained 
"omnia N T. Syriari, quae in prioribus deerant rdi- 
tiooibus.'' Dues this mean that it merclv contained 


Peshito. — I. The second Epistle of IVtr tSe w* 
ond and third of John, and that of J'wSe. T » 
has been already noticed, that the < *U \w 

sion did not cootain these epistle*. 1 wv 
published by Pococke in ltbpu. tr- u> a U' a. v* 
Bodleian. The muon of the** ejauies » rtat 
agrees with what we have in the Hart*- n inva- 
sion, that the one is at least : ir, t * em. 

The suggestion of I>r. Ihividarm < . a. 

ii. 196), that the text of Por«*-ke la tl.u < ‘ ! l .wi 
enus before it was revised by .v e- j* mm 

probable. But if it is objected, thu t«e »-- % * • 
does not show as great a kiwiici ^ < '.'n • 
might have been expected in the tru «..*•* 
the rest of the Philoxetiian, it must )« 
that here he had not the Pewluu. to a. : ■ a I 
the Paris Polyglott these epistles am a.. ~ u ** 
Peshito, with which they have i*<ev r ,i 

printed, although they have nut the m _ *#at m» 
tiou to that version. 

II. The Apocalypse. — In 1627 Ik l»wu aw 

a Syriac version of the ApuR*lyp**>, inert. » Km 
the Leyden Library, written by *•« — 

the land of the Indians," who ii\ed u * * 
part of the 16th century. A)h at K <■- ,-r. m 
written by this Caspar, h-w a •*. 

that it was copied in 1582 from a a t/< win- 
ing of Thomas of llarkel, in a. d. 1* ti* • 

correct it shows that Thomas by t < <*£ ra: 
have been but a poor trui'dator of thr \ 7 fm. 
the subscription seems to lie of <1* «t u* . 
and until the Rev. B. Harris (b«]*T err* toa 
tion to a more ancient copy o* t*ie m 

might well be somewhat uncertain if u..* »•*• 
an aucieot work. 0 It is of small cr i * .a*, a- 

the MS. from which it was edited r* * -wf 
written. It was in the MS. al.»j t- » w 
Ussher sent as a present to I V i -• 

which the whole of the Syriac N*. I. is «... . — * 
been contained (of what verxi* n a ui < * 

having l**en the only complete fix . ; * w ts- 
described: 6 and of this Ms., in c. r.j • - 
the text of the Apcalyfwe r*nrt«i t» tv 
Ussher says, “the Mnur l*tdi set u '* 
may be amended by my MS ** r * * * - 

ton, i. 196, h«*/c). This l«M»k ,n-f i tU < * » ! 
glott and onward, has l*en added u> : - l«* 
in this translation. S>me la r #r • r- .. -sai 
this Syriac Apoealysc the P» d . * > . **, a - * » 
which it has no title: the erne er i « r . * **» 
nated from a ver!«al mistake in ai. *» 4 a 
ment of Greenfield’s edit ion livib.1 i* was * 
responsible), which «a*d “the <,-*■ ■ «*-*- 

/■gristles not found in the Pe%hiu», *nr g. - ■ 

the Philoxenian version.’ * 

III. The Syivtc Wrfrim <f J \ - I — 

From the Mn. sent by Ardil id- ;• I ** .t * * 

Dieu, the latter pul bsbed tins ■ - 

what was previously wanting, nr tl»# »■ 4 . • * - At 

such parts ? It serai* a franc* If *1, j «- • r 

1 John stood in it or©**, Ttm it ■■■ a m s 9m 

interpretation given above were t n* t-w *.• I w*e» 
own description U Uiu : " l b»v* rmitei a 
of the N. Test- (iu Syriac’ «h<h hitu - ■ w bmem 
wanted in that language, nan>r * t;« *«' J te 

. adulterous woman, tin* ‘A1 K**«:i* .*f ^ 

| 3d Epistles of 8t. John, tb* Er***W t J ■ » 4 •• 
Revelation ; as also a small trwf'a*# / I. -« % * , vw 
I in his own language." Art-h 1 1 .* f 1 * ** ► 

Samuel Ward, June 23, 1636 T«*ia • L- * +■ 

| i. IN). 
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Fran De Dieu it mu inanted in the London Poly* 
with a reference to dasher's MS., ftnd hence 
it has passed with the other editions of the Peahito, 
•here it is a mere interpolation. 

A copy of the same version (essentially) is found 
in Ridley’s Cutlex BarsaUlxei, where it is Attributed 
to Maras, A. D. 622: Adler found it also in ft Fftris 
Mb. ascrilied to Abbas Mar Paul. 

Bar Salibi cites a different version, out of Maras, 
Bishop of Amida, through the chronicle of Zacli- 
srias of Melitina. See Assenmni (BUUioth. Orient. 
ii. 53, 170), who gives the introductory words. 
Probably the version edited is that of Paul (as 
«taled in the Paris MS.) and that of Maras the 
uoe cited by Bar Salibi; while in Ridley's MS. the 
tiro are confounded. The Paul mentioned is ap- 
parently Paul of Tela, the translator of the llexa- 
piar Greek text into Syriac. 

D. The Jkkukalkm Stkiac Lectionakt. — 
The MS. in the Vatican containing this version 
was pretty fully described by S. E. Assemani in 
1756, in the Catalogue of the MSS. belonging to 
that Library ; but so few copies of that work es- 
caped destruction by fire, that it ’was virtually un- 
puMished. and its contents almost unknown. Adler, 
who at Copenhagen bad tbe advantage of studying 
ooe of tbe few copies of this Catalogue, drew public 
•Mention to this peculiar document in his Kw'ze 
Ccbtrsicht seiner biblischkritisch en Reise ntch 
Rom, pp. 118-127 (Altona, 1783), and still further, 
in 1789, in his valuable examination of tbe Syriac 
versions. The MS. was written in a. d. 1031, in 
peculiar Syriac writing; tbe portions are of course 
those for the different festivals, some parts of the 
Gospels not being there at all. The dialect is not 
common Syriac ; it was termed the Jerusalem 
Syria c, from its being supposed to resemble the 
Jerusalem Talmud in language and other points. 
Tbe grammar is peculiar; tbe forms almost Chal- 
dee rather than Syriac ; two characters are used for 
expressing K and P. 

For critical purposes this Lectionary has a far 
higher value than it has for any other: its readings 
often coincide with the oldest and best authorities. 
It is not yet known a* to its entire text; for except 
a small specimen, no part has been printed; Adler, ■ 
however, selected huge numbers of readings, which 
have been commonly used by critics from that time 
and onward. In Adler’s opinion its date as a ver- 
mm would be from the 4th to the 6th century ; 
hot it can hardly be supposed that it is of so early 
an age, or that any Syrians then could have used 
so corrupt a dialect It may rather be supposed 
to lea translation made from a Greek Lectiouary, 
never haring existed as a substantive translation : 
to what age its execution should be assigned seems 
wholly uncertain. (A further account of the MS. 

tikis version, drawn up from a comparison of 
Assemani's description in the Vatican Catalogue, 
and that of Adler, with the MS. itself in the 
Vatican Library, made by the present writer, is 
given in Home's Jnlrod, iv. 284-287, where, how- 
•sv, u Jerusalem Tar gum " twice standi for TaU 
m*L) 

It appears, from the statement of Dr. Ceriani of 
Milan, that Count Marescalchi [Miniscalchi] has 
act with a MS. of this Lectionary, and that he 
has long had the intention of publishing it. [It 
was published at Verona in 1861-64 by Count 
Minisralrhi-Erizxo, in 2 vols. 4to, the first contain- 
ing the text, with a Latin translation ; the second 
prolegomena and glossary. According to Davidson 


(art. Syriac Versions in Kitto’s Cgcl. of RibL 
Lit, 3d ed.) the prolegomena are disappointing. — 
A.] 

On the Syriac Versions. — Adler, AT. T. Ver- 
sions Syriaae , Simplex , Philoxeniana et Uiero- 
solymitana dtmuo examinatce , 1789 ; Wiseman, 
Horn Syriaae , 1827; Ridley, m De Syriacarum N. 
Foederis r ersionum indole atque usu, etc., 1761; 
Winer, Commentatio de versionis N. T. Syriaae 
usu ci'itico caute instituenr/o , 1823; Wicbelhaus, 
De Navi Ttst. versione Syriaca antiqna quam 
Peschitho meant, 1850; Bernstein, De Char kit mi 
N. T. translation Syriaca commentatio , 1857 ; 
Cureton, Antient Recension of the Syriac Gospels 
(Preface, etc.), 1858. S. P. T. 


TARUUU (D-try-l, from CS'in ; Ant. 


?, to translate, explain); a Chaldee word 
of uncertain origin, variously derived from the 


roots Cin, 


(comp. Arab. 




py 


etc.), and even identified with the Greek rpdynpa, 
dessert (It. dragets), (trop. Tpay4\pa ra T«r 
h6ywv, Dion. Hal. RheU 10, 18), which occurs 


often in the Talmud as WD f or 


Ktt'inn (“ such as dates, almonds, nuts,” etc. 
Pes. 119 6): the general term for tbe CHAL- 
DEE, or, more accurately ARAMAIC VERSIONS 
of the Old Testament. 

The injunction to read the Book of tbe Law 
before all Israel .... the men, and women, and 
chiklreu, and the strangers," on tbe Feast of Tab- 
ernacles of every Sabbatical }ear, as a means of 
solemn instruction and edification, is first found in 
Deut. xxxi. 10-13. How far the ordinance was 
observed in early times we have no means of judg- 
ing. It would appear, however, that such readings 
did take place in the days of Jeremiah. Certain it 
is that among the first acts undertaken by Ezra 
towards the restoration of the primitive religion 
and public worship is reported his reading “ before 
the congregation, both of men and women " of the 
returned exiles, ** in the Book in the Law of God ” 
(Neb. viii. 2, 8). Aided by those men of learning 
and eminence with whom, according to tradition, 
he founded that most important religious ami polit- 
ical body called the Great Synagogue, or Men of 

the Great Assembly (nVnan reus 'cmn, 
536-167), he appears to have succeeded in so firmly 
establishing regular and frequent public readings 
in the Sacred Records, that later authorities almost 
unanimously trace this hallowed custom to times 
immemorial — nay to the time of Moses himself. 
Such is the statement of Josephus (c. Ap. ii. 17); 
and we read in the Acts, xv. 21, “ For Moses of old 
time bath in every city them that preach him, 
l>eing read in the synagogue every sabbath day.** 
So also Jer. Meg. i. 1 : “ Ezra has instituted for 
Israel that the maledictions in the Pentateuch 
should also be read in public," etc. Further, Meg. 
31 b, “ Ezra instituted ten things, namely, that 
there should lie readings in the l,aw also in the 
afternoon service of Sahbatb, on the Monday, and 
on the Thursday, etc. .... But was not this 
instituted before in the desert, as we find * they 
went for three days and found no water ’ (water 
meaning the Ij»w, as Is. Iv. 1 is fancifully explained 
by the Haggadat, until the * prophets among them * 
arranged the three weekly reelings? But Ezra 
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soly reinstituted them/' eomp. also B. Kama, 82 
a, etc. To these ancient readings in the Penta- 
teuch were added, in the course of time, readings 
in the prophets (in some Babylonian cities even in 

the Hagiographa), which were called 
Haflaroth ; but when and how these were intro- 
duced is still mutter of speculation. Former inves- 
tigators (Abudraliara, Elias Levi t a, Vitringa, etc.) 
almost unanimously trace their origin to the 
Syrian persecutions, during which all attention to 
the Ijiw was strictly prohibited, and even all the 
copies of it that were found were ruthlessly de- 
stroyed; so that, as a substitute for the Penta- 
teuchical Parasha, a tomewhat corresponding por- 
tion of the Prophets was read in the synagogue, 
and the custom, once introduced, remained fixed. 
Recent scholars on the other hand, without much 
show of reason. as it would appear, variously hold 
the f /a fia rah to have sprung from the sermon or 
homiletic exercise which accompanied the reading 
in the Pentateuch, and took its exwdium (as Haf- 
tarah, by an extraordinary linguistic stretch, is 
explained by Frankel) from a prophetic passage, 
adapted in a manner to the Mosaic text under con- 
sideration; or, again, they imagine the I/oJiarah 
to have taken its rise spontaneously during the 
exile itself, and that Ezra retained and euforoed it 
in Palestine. 

If. however, the primitive religion was reestal*- 
lished, together with the second Temple, in more 
than its former vigor, thus enabling the small 
number of the returned exiles — and these, accord- 
ing to tradition, the lowest of the low, the poor in 
wealth, in knowledge, and in ancestry,® the very 
outcasts and refuse of the nation as it were 6 — to 
found upon the ruins of /ion one of the most 
important and lasting spiritual commonwealths 
that has ever been known, there was yet one thing 
which neither authority nor piety, neither academy 
nor synagogue, could restore to its original power 
and glory — the Hebrew language. Ere long it- 
was found necessary to translate the national books, 
in order that the nation from whose midst they 
bad sprung might be able to understand them. 
And if for the Alexandrine, or rather the whole 
body of Hellenistic Jews, Greek translations had 
to be composed, those who dwelt on the hallowed 
•oil of their forefathers had to receive the Sacred 
Word through an Aramaic medium. The word 

127^12^, Mtphorash , ** explanatory," “ clearly," 
or, as the A. V. has it, ** distinctly," used in the 
above-quoted passage of Neh. viii. 8, is in the Tal- 
mud explained by “ Targurn." c Thus to Ezra 
himself is traced the custom of adding translations 
in the then popular Idiom — the Aramaic — to the 
periodical readings (Jer. Meg. 28 6; J. Ned. iv., 
Bab. Ned. i.; Maim. Hilcb. Teph. xii. § 10, etc.), 


a ” Ten kinds of families went np from Babylon : 
Priests, Levttes, Israelites, profit rod (^^H, those 
whose fathers are priests, hnt whose mothers am not 
At for priestly marriage); proselytes, freed men, bas- 
tards (or rather those born in illegal wedlock) ; Ne- 

thlnim (lowest menials of the Temple) ; 

(* about whom lineage them is silence,’ — of unknown 
fathers) ; and ^21DS, * foundlings, of unknown 
father and mother ' " (Kidd. 4, 1) 

6 n Bara, on leaving Babylon, made it like onto 

pom floor ” TV'pS ilblDD (*•)■ 


for which he is also reported to ham taH tar 
Sabbaths, the Mondays and Thursdays — tie tm 
latter the market and law-daya, when the *£<■■ 
came to town — of every week (Jer. Met- l 1, 
liaba Kama, 82 «). The gradual decay <d fas 
pure Hebrew vernacular, among the nt 1 .tjd* * 
least, may be accounted for in many wart. Tm 
Midrash very strikingly points out, is*t* 
characteristics of the long sojourn U Iww 
Egypt, that they neither changed then- lw icv, 
nor their names, nor the shape of their gar ■■■ *. 
during all that time. The balk U ihrj 
munity — shut up, as it were, in the sn.-L -r* ?■* 
of Goshen, almost exclusively reduced to tot 
course with their own race and trilr* drotm 
to the pasture of their flocks, and prhaps t. ’J» 
tilling of their soil — were in a emuiitiot r ( /dr 
more favorable for the retention of all the • ®d 
tokens of their nationality than *ere the 1W 
nian captives. The Utter, scattered op a ' A . 
the vast empire, seem to have enjoyed evens**** 
full liberty of intercommunication witn thr rar 
— very similar in many respects to tbmw*** — 
to have been utterly unrntraii ed in u* esr^m 
of every profession and trade, and even tj js 
risen to the highest offices of tide; aid fam 
during the comparatively abort space, tier era* 
root so firmly in the land of their exile, that sam 
opportunity served, they were, on the «b ■*, 
to return to the I .and of l*romi#e- Wkat was 
natural than that the immigrants under Ze iwa- 
1*1, and still more those who came with lm — 
several generations of whose ancestors had ’** 
settled in Babel — should have l ruugbt bari ■ O 
them the Aramaic, if not as tbeir trrnaewbr. M 
events as an idiom with which they were prrwii' 
familiar, and which they may partly Iwi* *•- 
tinued to use as their colloquial language a t l a^ 
tine, as, in fact, they had had to use u m B*> • a * 
('ontinuous Uter immigrations from the -**► 
tivity " did not fail to reinforce and flothrs u 
spread the use of the tame tongue. A1 l-w fa- 
crees and official communications ad dm s w d t< tta 
Jews by their Persian masters were in Acs-* 
(Ezr. Neh. fxtuim ), Judwa being conudwvd 
as part of the Syrian satrapy. Nor a, erf * « 
forgotten that the old colonists in Palotn* i k 
xvii. 24) were Samaritans, who had owe ** 
“ Aram and Babel," and who spoke t hsiisr. 
intermarriages with women from Aabdud. !**■* 
and Moab had been common (Neh. xrn 2* *-* 

Phoenicia, whose merchants (Tyrians, Net xa ** 
appear to have settled in Palestine, aid V te* 
established commercial reUtions with Judas a* 
Galilee, contains large dement* of rbalfrv “ f * 
own idiom. Tlius it came to pass that we t ‘ * 
the book of Daniel, for instance, a wswewheft : 
Hebrew, from which, as it would seem , thr «•** 


c ,r r And they read la Um book of tfae Urn *** 
clearly and gave the sal iksfaf • 

that they understood the res ding - ’- ’h fa* ^ 
of the Law ’ — this is Hlkra, the o r i gta ai isadng * 

the Pentateuch ; * cleariy ’ — fata Is far 

gum " (Meg. 8 a ; Ned. 87 6). To thta ta sfa n » 
might be referred the otherwise wttw ewsr**®* 
pessege (9enh. 21 ft): "Originally,- says Use 
” the Law was given to laid In Ibrl wnfasg sw ft h* 
holy (Hebrew) language. It was again given w fa* 
in the days of ten in the AakwzUh wvtfaag swd 
Aramaic language," ale. 
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fbdljr Japan into the more familiar Aramaic (comp, 
u. 4, etc.); that oradea wen received by the bigh- 
priesU Johanan * and Simon the Just 6 in the Holy 
of Holies (during the Syrian wars) in Aramaic 
(Sotab, 3*3, a) ; and that, in short, some time 
before the Hasmonean period, this was the lan- 
guage in which wen couched not only popular 

■lyings, proverbs, and the like (tSTHH btt7D, 
Beresh. R. 107 d ; Tanch. 17 a; Midr. Tehill. 23 
d; 51 /, etc,, etc.), but official and legal documents 
'Mishna Ketub. 4, 8; Tosellah Sabb. c. 8; Edu- 
'oth, 8, 4, — c. 130 a. c.), even certain prayers c 
— of Babylonian origin probably —and in which 
books destined for the great mass of the people 
were written/* That, indeed, the Hebrew Lan- 
guage — the ** language of Kenaan ” (Is. xix. 18), 
or u Jehodifh ” (2 K. xviii. 26, 28; Is. xxxvi. 11) 
of the Bible — became more and more the lan- 
guage of the few, the learned, the ffoly Language, 

snpn or, still more exactly, 

KSHlp •* Language of the Temple,” set 

aride almost exclusively for the holy service of relig- 
ion : be it the Divine Law and the works in which 
Uia was contained (like the Mishna, the Boraithot, 
MtthilU. Sifri, Sifra, the older Midrashim, and 
wry many portions of the Talmud), or the corre- 
spondence lietween the different academies (witness 
the Hebrew letter sent from Jerusalem to Alex- 
andria about 100 B. c., Chag. Jer. ii. 2), or be 
it the aaaed worship itself in Temple and syna- 
gogue, which was almost entirely carried on in pure 
Hebrew. 

If the common people thus gradually had lost all 
knowledge of the tongue in which were written the 
books to be read to them, it naturally followed (in 
order M that they might understand them ”) that 
recourse must be had to a translation into the idiom 
with which they were familiar — the Aramaic. 
That further, since a bare translation could not in 
ah cases suffice, it was necessary to add to the trans- 
lation so explanation, more particularly of the more 
difficult and obscure passages. Both translation 
and explanation were designated by the term Tar- 
yust. In the course of time there sprang up a 
guild, whose special office it was to act as inter- 
preters in both senses ( Afcturgeman *), while for- 
merly the learned alone volunteered their services. 
These interpreters were subjected to certain bonds 
and regulations as to the form and substance of 
their renderings. Thus (comp. Mishna Meg. pas- 
ai* ; Maas. Sofer. xi. 1 ; Maimon. Hilch. Tephill. 

$ 11 ff; Orach Chaj. 145, 1, 2), “ neither the 
reader nor the interpreter are to raise their voices 
one above the other; ” “ they have to wait for each 


* n Tbs youths who went to combat at Antiochia 
bare been victorious.” 

* * Perished has the army which the enemy thought 
to toed against the Temple.” 

v Introduction to the Haggadeh for the Peeach 

(KOrf? HTO): tf Such was the bread of misery 
vUeh our tothere ate in the land of Mixrajim. Who- 
ever to needy, he come and eat with us ; whoever is 
to want, be come and celebrate the Pesach. This 
fear here, next year in the land of Israel ; this year 
dares, next year free men.” The Kaddish , to which 
stewards a certain signification as a prayer for the 
ted was given, and which begins as follows : " Let 
there be magnified and sanctified the Great Name in 
d» vorto which He has created according to His 
*10, and which He roles as His kingdom, daring your 


other until each have finished his verse;” “tin 
Meturgem&n is not to lean against a pillar or a 
beam, but to stand with fear and with reverence; ” 
“ he is not to use a written Tar gum , but he is to 
deliver his translation viva voce ” — lest it might 
appear that he was reading out of the Torah itself, 
and thus the Scriptures be held responsible for 
wbat are his own dicta; “ no more than one verse 
in the Pentateuch, and three in the Prophets [a 
greater license is given for the book of Esther] 
shall be read and translated at a time;” “tlmt 
there should be not more than one reader and one 
interpreter for the Law, while for the Prophets one 
reader and one interpreter, or two interpreters, are 
allowed,” etc. (comp. 1 Cor. xi?. 21 ffi; xii. 30; 27, 
28). Again (Mishna Meg. and Toeiftah, ad lee.), 
certain passages liable to give offense to the multi- 
tude are specified, which may be read in the syna- 
gogue and translated ; others, which may be read 
but not translated ; others, again, which may 
neither be read nor translated. To the first class/ 
belong the account of the Creadon — a subject not 
to be discussed publicly, on account of its most 
vital bearing upon the relatiou between the Creator 
and the Kosmos, and the nature of both : the deed 
of Lot and his two daughters (Gen. xix. 31); of 
Judah and Tamar (Gen. xxxviii.); the first account 
of the making of the golden calf (Ex. xxxii.): all 
the curses in the Law; the deed of Amnon and 
Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. ) ; of Absalom with his father's 
concubines (2 Sam. xvi. 22); the story of the 
woman of Giheah (Judg. xix.). These are to be 
read and translated — being mostly deeds which 
carried their own punishments with them. To be 
read but not translated are ft the deed of Reuben 
with his father's concubine (Gen. xxxv. 22); the 
latter portion of the story of the golden calf (Ex. 
xxxii.); the benediction of the priests (on account 
of its awful nature). And neither to be read 
nor translated are the deed of David and Bath- 
sheba (2 Sam. xi. and xii.), and according to one 
the story of Amnon and Tamar (2 Sam. xiii.). 
(Both the latter stories, however, are, in Mishna 
Meg. iv. 10, enumerated among those of the sec- 
ond class, which are to be read but not translated.) 

Altogether these Afeturgemanim do not seem to 
have been held generally in very high respect; one 
of the reasons being probably that they were paid 
(two Selaim at one time, according to Midr. R. 
Gen. 98), and thus made (what P. Aboth especially 
inveigbs against) the Torah “ a spade to dig with 
it” “ No sign of blessing,” it was said, moreover, 
“ could rest upon the profit they made by their 
calling, since it was money earned on the Sabtmth ” 
( Pes. 4 6). Persons unfit to be readers, as those 


life and your days, and the life of the whole house of 
Israel, speedily and In a near time, and say ya 
' Amen : Be the Great Name praised for ever and 
evermore. 1 ” etc. 

d Megillath Taanith, etc. 

• jonviD, pmn, Rrarnn <at. 

jl * | Arm. Sargman&t ; Ital. lkrctmosso , 
Pr. Truthemcnl ; Bngl. Dragoman, etc.). 

M If if 

/ Comprised in the mnemonie formula, 

»» *f «f 

(Meg. 25 a). 

. ff *f •« o 

• fiajn, *«• 
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whose clothes were so tom and ragged that their 
limbs became visible through the rents (TITHS), 
their appearance thus not corresponding to the rev- 
erence due to the Sacred Word itself, or blind men, 
were admitted to the office of a Meturgeman; and, 
apart from there not being the slightest authority 
attached to their interpretations, they were liable 
to be stopped and silenced, publicly and ignomin- 
iously, whenever they seemed to overstep the bounds 
of discretion. At what time the regulation that 
thsy should not be under fifty years of age (in odd 
reference to the “ men of fifty,” Is. iii. 2, men- 
tioned in Juchas. 44, 2) came into use, we are not 
able to decide. The Mishna certainly speaks even 
of a minor (under thirteen years) as being allowed 
both to read and to act as a Meturgeman (comp. 
Mishna Meg. passim). Altogether they appear to 
have borne the character of empty-headed, bom- 
bastic fools. Thus Midr. Koh. has to Ecd. vii. 5: J 
“ * It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise: * — 
these are the preachers (Darshanim) — ‘ than for 
a man to hear the song of fools : ’ — these are the 
Meturgemanim, who raise their voices in sing-song, 

0^1172, or with empty fancies) : — 1 that the people 
may hear.’ ” And to ix. 17 : 44 4 The words of 
wise men are beard in quiet ’ — these are the 
preachers (Darshanitn) — ‘more than the cry of 
him that ruleth among fools ’ — these are the 
Meturgemanim who stand above the congregation.” 
And though both passages may refer more especially 
to those Meturgemanim (Krnoras. speakers, ex- 
pounders) who at a later period stood by the side 
of the Chacham , or president of the Academy, the 
preacher tear * lloxh* (himself seated on a raised 
dais), and repeated with a loud voice, and enlarged 
upou what the latter had whispered into their ear 

in Hebrew {rfnSS lb IPITlb D3n, ] 

comp. Matt. x. 27, “ What ye hear in the ear, that I 
preach ye upon the housetops”), yet there is an 
abundance cif instances to show that the Meturge- 
man at the side of the reader was exposed to re- 
bukes of a nature, and is spoken of in a manner, 
not likely to be employed towards any but men j 
low in the social scale. j 

A fair notion of what was considered a proper 
Targum may be gathered from the maxim pre- 
served in the Talmud (Kidd. 49 a): 44 Whosoever 
translates [as Meturgeman] a verse in its closely 
exact form [without proper regard to its real mean- 
ing] is a /for, and whosoever adds to it is impious 
and n blasphemer , e. g., the literal rendering into 
Chaldee of the verse, 4 They saw the God of Israel * 
(Ex. xxiv. 10), is as wrong a translation as ‘They 
saw the angel of God ; ’ the proper rendering being, 

* They saw the glory of the God of Israel.' ” 
[Comp. Samar. Pf.nt. p. 2812 6.] Other in- 
stances are found in the Mishna (Meg. iv. 8); 
“ Whosoever renders the text (Lev. xviii. 21) 4 And 
thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the 
fire to Molech,’ by 4 Thou shalt not give thy seed 
to be carried over to heathenism (or to an Aramite 
woman) ’ [». e. as the Gem arm, ad loc. ; Jer. Sanh. 
9, and Sifirl on Deut. xviii. 10, explain it, one who 
marries an Aramaic woman ; for although she may 
beoome a proselyte, she is yet sure to bear enemies 


to him and to God, since the mother vl .* 'Si 
end carry his children over to idolatrous eni > . 
ss also he who enlarges upon (or hpnltt,<t n 
plains) the sections relative to incest < 1 re. xr . — 
he shall forthwith be sifettced and pabhrit it . t-4 ’ 
Again (comp. Jer. Bcr. v. 1 ; Meg. iv. 10 . - TW 
who translate * O my people, children of Ina a 
I am merciful in heaven, so shall vv be okttsu 
on earth: ’ — 4 Cow or ewe, it and ha* n*jic it 
shall not kill in one day’ (Lev. xxiL £* — 
do not well, for they represent the lav* cf 
[whose reasons no man dare try to as 

axioms of mercy:” and, it is added, **iv 
sighted and the frivolous will sai. * Lo! U>* + 

nest He extends his mercy, but not to iudr > • 
erable man . . ” 

The same causes which, in the crane -f u • 
led to the writing down — after mini cent*™ ■« 
oral transmission — of the whole body «< u* Tra- 
ditional Law, the very name of which 
ns bsaw, “oral law,” in contndisuxti m t 

mv\ or 44 written bw " ; seeW *• 
imply that it should never become s 
mutable code, engendered also, and at* tit it# mu* 
period, as it would appear, written Tarjua* *r 
certain portions of the Bible, at least.* 

The fear of the adulterations and *• 

which the Divine Word — amid the t rva r* v. 
and without the commonwealth — mint r br- 
at the hands of incompetent or imp** us #i;« » 

broke through the rule, that the Isrru-: 
only be o/vif, lest it might acquire undue i‘>"' 
(comp. Mishna Meg. hr. 5, 10; TwH * * • 
Jer. Meg. 4, 1 ; Bab. Meg. 24 » ; ^ u ^ 
Thus, if a Targum of Job is merit ► on 1 >*.* ’ I 
Tr. Soferim, 5, 15; Tosifta Sab. c. 14: I" >a ' 
16, 1) as haring been highly *<**. 4 * 

maliel the Elder (middle of first cer.tun . * . 
caused it to be hidden and buried out f * „ i m 
find, on the other hand, at the end of u* m 
century, the practice of reading the 1 .tis 
erallv commended, and sou tew hat bier • a 
ben Levi eqjoins it as a special dutv op** ►.* 

The Mishna even coo tains regukati.rwt v,r •» 
manner (Jad. Iv. 5) in which the Tarriri e t • 
written. But even in their written, an**, ss - 
presume, authoritatively approved kmu. T. 
gums were of comparatively dual] »r;' t o. ’ 
no canonical value whatsoever. The iw.**** ^ ■» 
not to be broken for their sake as it was »** - 
do for the Scripture in the original >* 

115 a). The Targum does not 6*6 le is* tea* 
(for the purpose of touching conaerrateW *■ 
do the Chaldee portions of Kara sod V vs - 
(Yad. tv. 5). 

The gradual growth of the Cods of thr v-c 
Targum, such as now embraces alnxw* «* • 

• of the O. T., and contains, w« may psoras. = 
few snatches of the primitive Tafguus*. as sfc-wte 
in deep obscurity. We shall not £ul a> r» 

| the opinions strived at as to the date and sate 
I ship of the individual v mi oos au thru 6m 
1 but we must warn the reader h rilvrirai tte - 
! positive remits have been attained as yet. mm 
j nearly all the names and dtstm dtetrra* am » 


a As, according to Frankel, the LXX. was only a (of chaps, xxv. and nix.), rat irigtefly 
partial translation at first. Witness the eonfrision In la*ed.^ B ss db la a simi la r ussasr ass the t ■ 
the but chapters of Exodus, which, as mere repetitions JJjj' J S fe t^elltete 
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attacked to them must be rejected. And we fear 
tlui, as long at leant an the Targum shares the 
fete of the LXX., the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 
Midrash, the Talmud, etc. : namely, that a really 
critical edition remains a thing occasionally dreamt 
oC, but nerer attempted, — so long must we abandon 
the hope of getting anv nearer a final solution of 
this and many other still more important questions. 
The utter corruption, moreover, of the Targum, 
bitterly complained of already by Klias Levita 
ran author, be it observed, of very moderate at- 
tainments, but absurdly overrated by certain of his 
^temporaries, and by those who copied his usually 
<h&lloir dicta without previous examination), de- 
Ian us from more than h:df its use. And yet how 
fertile its study could be made; what light it might 
f* made capable of throwing upon the Bible itself, 
upon the history of the earliest development of 
Biblical studies, versions, and upon the Midrash — 
both the Halachah and Haggndah — snatches of 
which, in their, as it were, liquid stages, lie em- 
bedded in the Targums; all this we need uot urge 
here at length. 

Before, however, entering into a more detailed 
account, we must first dwell for a short time on 
the Mid rush a itself, of which the Targum forms 
part. 

The centre of all mental activity and religious 
action among the Jewish community, after the re- 
turn from Babylon, was the Scriptural ("'anon col- 
lected by the Soferim. or men of the Great Syn- 
VT 'goe. These formed the chief authority on the 
-tail and religious law, and their authority was the 
iVitateuch. Their office as expounders and cotn- 
ttmtator* of the Sacred Records was twofold. 
Hiey had, firstly, to explain the exact meaning of 
such prohibitions and ordinances contained in the 
M<mic Books as seemed not explicit enough for 
the multitude, and the precise application of which 
in former days had been forgotten during the t’ap- 
tnity. Thus, e. g., general terms, like the “ work ” 
(■>r‘ idden on the Sabbath, were by them specified 
and particularized ; not indeed according to their 
own arbitrary and individual views, hut according 
to tradition traced hack to Sinai itself. Secondly, 
laws neither specially contained nor even indicated 
in the Pentateuch were inaugurated by them ac- 
ceding to the new wants of the times and the ever- 
shifting necessities of the growing commonwealth 
{*ieeeroth % Teknwdh). Nor were the latter in all 
eases given on the sole authority of the Synod ; but 
they were in most cases traditional, and certain 
tperial letters or signs in the Scriptures, seemingly 
superfluous or out of place where they stood, were, 
according to fixed hermeneutical rules, understood 
to indicate the inhibitions and prohibitions (f le- 
ft fries, *• Fences”), newly issued and fixed. But 
Scripture, which had for this purpose to be studied 
most minutely and unremittingly — the most care- 
fe) and scrutinizing attention being paid even to 
its outward form and semblance — was also used, 
and more especially in its non-legal, prophetical 
parts, lor homiletic purposes, as a wide field of 
themes lor lectures, sermons, and religious dis- 
own tn , both in and out of the synagogue: at every 
solemnity in public and private life. This juridical 
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and homiletical expounding and interpreting of 
Scripture — the germs of l»oth of which are founo 
still closely intertwined and liound up with each 
other in the Targum — is called darash, and the 
avalanche of Jewish literature which began silently 
to gather from the time of the return from the 
exile and went on rolling uninterruptedly — how- 
ever dread the events which befell the nation — 
until at>out a thousand years after the destruction 
of the second Temple, may be comprised under the 
general name MUtrash — “ expounding.” The two 

chief branches indicated are, Halachah (T^H, 
“to go”), the rule by which to go, = binding, 
authoritative law ; and Haggndah (Tin, ** to 
say ”) = saying, legend, — flights of fancy, darling 
up from the Divine Word. The Halachah^ treating 
more especially the Pentateuch as the legal part of 
the O. T., bears towards this liook the relation of 
an amplified and annotated code; these amplifica- 
tions and annotations, be it well understood, not 
being new laws, formerly unheard of, deduced in 
an arbitrary and fanciful manner from Scripture, 
hut supposed to be simultaneous oral revelations 
hinted at in the Scripture: in any case represent- 
ing not the human hut the Divine interpretation, 
handed doicn thnmgh a n nntd authority (Habit iln, 
Sheinata — ** something received, heard “). The 
llaggalah, on the other hand, held especial sway 
over the wide field of ethical, poetical, prophttical, 
and historical elements of the O. T., but was free 
even to interpret its legal and historical passages 
fancifully and allegorically. The whole Bible, with 
all its tones and colors, belonged to the Haggndah , 
and this whole Bible she transformed into an end- 
less series of themes for her most wonderful and 
capricious variations. “ Prophetess of the exile,” 
she took up the b illowed verse, word, or letter, and. 
as the Halachah pojntcd out in it a special ordi- 
nance, she, by a most ingenious exegetieal process 
of her own, showed to the wonder-struck multitude 
how the woful events under which they then 
groaned were hinted at in it, and how in a manner 
it predicted even their future issue. The aim of 
the Haggndah being the purely momentary one 
of elevating, comforting, edifying its audience for 
the time being, it did not prttewl to p>sstss the 
slightest auth<n ity. As its method was capricious 
and arbitrary, so its cultivation was open to every 
one whose heart prompted him. It is saga, tale, 
gnome, parable, allegory, — poetry, in short, of its 
own most strange kind, springing up from the 
sacred soil of Scripture, wild, luxuriant, and tangled, 
like a primeval tropical forest. If the Halachah 
used the Scriptural word as a last and most awful 
resort, against which there was no further appeal, 
the Haggadtih used it as the golden nail on which 
to hang its gorgeous tapestry: as introduction, 
refrain, text, or fundamental stanza for a gloss; 
and if the former was the iron bulwark around the 
nationality of Israel, which every one was ready at 
every moment to defend to his last breath, the 
latter was a maze of flowery walks within those 
fortress- walls. That gradually the ffaggadth pre- 
ponderated and became the Midrash kot 
of' the peo/de, is not surprising. We shall notice 


• W )TJ (Arab. o\ first used In 2 Chr. 

fm 2fl, yri v. 27 ; " Commentary,” in the sense of Cse- 
•Pl *» Oumnnntirlsi ” enlargement, embellishment. 


complement, etc. (A. V. story /). The compilers of 
Chronicles seem to have used such promiscuous works 
treating of Biblical personages and events, provided they 
contained aught that served the tendency of the book. 
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how each succmive Targum became more and i III. Targum on the Pentateuch, Lkrwxas Luowa 

more impregnated with iU easeuce, and from a as that of Jonatluui Ben-l'M-teh 

version became a succession of short homiletics. ( IV. Targum on |»>rtion* of the Pcntaleuck, 

This difference lietween the two branches of Midradi known as Targtiro Jerushalmi 

is strikingly pointed in the following Talmud ic:U j V. Targums on tlx* H.vgi- graptia. aecnbed Is 

story: »* K. Cbia b. Ablia, a llalachist. and U. | Joacph the Blind, nan e) v : — 

Abbahu, a llaggadist, once came together into a I 1. Targum on Psalms. Job. IVoct 4 *. 

c.ty and preacher!. The jveople flocked to the latter, | 2. Targum on the five Mrgiil lb 1 ■>{ 

while the former’s discourses remained without a j Ruth, lamentation*. Esther. Ixr^ui'r. 
hearer. Thereupon the llaggadist comforted tlie I 3. Two {not three, as ounmunlv •tit/'l 
11 aloe hist with a parable. Two merchants come Targums to Esther: a smaller u<l i Urg-v t±# 
into a city and spread their wares. — the one rare latter known as Targum Mwrni, or * Tar 

pearls and precious stones; the other a rihtion, a gum. 


ring, glittering trinkets: around whom will the j 
multitude throng? . . . Formerly, when life was 
not yet hitter l;il<or, the people liad leisure for the 
deep word of the I*aw; now it stands in need of 
comfortings and blessings.” 

The hr*t collections of the JIalachah — embrac- 
ing the whole field of juridieo-pclitical. religious, 
and practical life, both of the individual and of 
the nation: the human and Divine law to its most 
minute and insignificant details — were instituted 
by Hillel, Akiba, and Simon 11 Gamaliel; but the 
final redaction of the general code. Mi&m r, a to 
which tl»e later Toseftaha and Boraithas for.n sup- 
plements, is due to Jehudah Haunavsi in * 22 o a. i». 

( >f an earlier date with raqieot to the contents, 
but committed to writing in later times, are lb.* 
three looks : Sij'rn, or Tor ith Kohnui.n (an am 


VI. Targum to Oironiele*. 

VII. Targum to Daniel, known from an : g- 
lished Persian extract, and hitherto m* rrrr —d 
among the number. 

VIII. Targum on the Apocryphal p'^rs d. 
Esther. 

Wc have hinted l<fore that neither m v fx* 
names under which tlie Targums l wret, 

nor any of the dates hand'd d «o • v/s, 
have stood the test of re-ent «*run v I n 4. 
however, not for a moment l>e *.];*— -1 i it a 
skeptic Wolfian sclmol has U-n. at «• rs. *. • j 

hv|iercritical and wanton maure ..as tr.'-i : a ^ 
late the hallowed namea ot • mkn •*. J 4 ^: *=4 

Joseph the Bitml. It w.U be *ren tr m w • *- 
lows that most of these names ha\e ir - u la** 
a true historical foundation m»d n-e.r - g .♦ * 3 - 


plification of ]>eviticus), Sif'ri (of Nil miners and critical ages and ignoruit ** n e-* t*se 
Ifruteruiioinv), and Mtchiui,n iof a portion of j this meaning, and a suei-t-vu ' *1 of n :».n- 

Exodus). The masters of the Mishnaic period, ' nary misreading* and strangr-d iVr#,** -r ,*-*** — 
after the Soferim, are the Tannaim, who were fid | *otne even of a very modern nUr — Ler -r • 
lowed by the Amoruim. Tlie discussions and rare confusion, and a chain t»t avirrti- (*•-,* 
further amplifications of the Minima by the latter. I solve l<efi*re the first steady gwe. In»\ r. '■ - 

lonu the titmara (Complement), a work ext.nil in standing all this, tlie tn.j 4 < it d in i.n- m 

two reductions, namely, that of Palestine or Jeru- name* and date* still reign* suorei.^- m * * rm 
salcrn r middle of 4th century >, and of Babylm no one who ha* U-en accu*t. ho! t. - ■- 4 

(nth century A. !>.), which, together with the striking and undeni iMe re* ik* ir«r*‘ _ a 

Melina, are comprised under the name Talmud criticism quietly ignored by o: u > - - -- ri 

Here, bow ever, though the work is ostensibly de* J forgotten by generations w 1 . .. h 1 . a -si 

voted to // tl u-J,<rli, ail almost nju il share is dlowed the same work ha*i to 1^ «1 on - 1 ■ ’ -#• 
to //o//v»</ <h. l he llaggadistic iiHsleof treatment over again before a certain l»ct «u a.* »t>: u m 
was threeloM: either the simple understanding of such, 
words and things (/V#>o 1 /’ or the homiletic apjdi 
cation, holding up the mirror of N ripture ti» the I 


We thail follow the order ind.-v.od 1 * 1 
I. TlIK TaIU.K or (hklii^. 
It will be necessary, l»*f »rr wr • 


present ' /fri »wA‘. or a mystic interpretation 
the ssvoihI of which chiefiv found its way into the 
Targum. t hi its minute division into sj«e^u.»l and itself, to speak of the j»erv»u of it* r»- '*• * — v 

general, ethicid, historical, esot«-i ic, etc., Ilaggviili, a* for as it concerns u* here. I here i’t v-« -.r» 

we cannot niter lien*. Suffice it to add that the . contested questions in the wh- le pr> » n-e * 1 
most extensive collections of it which have *ur- 1 cal. nay general litcraturr. th*r, tl- «r r-* «-j m 
sivetl an* Midrash Kabtoli (conunenctsl aG*ut Too this he;u1. Did an Onkt»>*» rm eiist • Vt *.'n 
<vn< luibsl al-Mit 1100 A. I». ', comprising tlie Pen- more tlian one Onkch o f \\ a* 1 ‘ o.« --■» 

talcm li mid tlie five Megilhuh. and tlie Pesikta form of his name? Did he tn- * *'* t » 
(s!i. lit Toil a. I>. ), which contains tlie m<«st corn- st all, or part of it ? Alai is t. * If. 

plcte cvcle of l'erico|ie*, hut the very existence of t ran*] it ion he matlr ? |V> the fi*»rs - 1 • * 

which hail until lately l*een forgotten, snrjirumglv and this Tsrguni Ullv * etc . etc I .*■ %. 
ci.oogh, through the very extracts made from it accounts of Onkrlos are avowoKy %4 t>*r t • ■* - 

(JaikuL, Pe*ikLa Kaldiathi, Sularta, etc.). ruptnl and cunfu*e<| k.nd; h> tu’i h 1 *: » O 

bnuu tliis mdi*j»ensalde digrt*^*»on we ret uni to am irnl and moiiern invrstigwior* K»*e raw w 
the sul'irct of larguin. lhc I arguins now extant reconcile and amend them as V' t ww 
arc as lollows : — «.Ui start ton, and opinions nnn n wv 1 - . * u-.-ri 

I. larguin on tl»c Pentateuch, known as that of ! 1 his bring the case, we tl.mk. it t -jf . % m * 

Onkelos. I the wide — not tery vnhi u »;«**• — ** » -• 

II. Targum on the first and lost prophets, known lected l-»tli fn*u» the l«o<G -A 1 «* ■ u<: % t 

M that of Jonathan Ben-L*t/iel. . Tulruud ical isocalled Iia v *tiri.A* *.-4 .** '» * 


• MPhna. from *Aaaa, " to learn,” " lesmuif,'’ not, 1 exartly with Tsimudifmm ..»»*«** ~ u- 

M *rrc»oeou*l jf translated of t U, sn4 rr(»e»tf-J etrr , Torah i from So '*A, ° to Uw h |* s.Mten 
dnee, ^cvrtpMWis, ' rvfetlllnu but corn-*poo liug . lof " Ik* s/aap, ' b; wa j <d swUwara 
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ratings before the reader, in order that he may 
judge for himself bow for the conclusions to which 
we shall point may be right. 

The first mention of 44 Onkelos ” —a name vari- 
ously derived from Nicolaus (Geiger), ''Ovopa *oA<G 
[sic] (Henan), Homunculus, Avunculus, etc. — more 
fully 44 Onkelos the Proselyte,” is found iu the To- 
cfbsb, a work drawn up shortly after the Mislma. 
Here we learn (1) that 44 Onkelos the Proselyte' 1 
was so serious in his adherence to tlie newly-adopted 
(Jewish) foith, that he t\rcw his share in his pa- 
ternal inheritance into the Dead Sea (Tos. Demai, 
ri. 8). (2.) At the funeral of Gamaliel the elder 

(1st century a. D.) he burnt more than 70 mins 
worth of apices in his honor (Tos. Shabb. 8). (8.) 
This sains story is repeated, with variations (Tos. 
Semach. 8). (4.) He is finally mentioned, by way 

of corroboration to different Halacbas, in connec- 
tion with Gamaliel, iu three more places, which 
complete our references from the Tosiftah (Tos. 
Mikv. 6, 1; KeUm, iil. 2, 2; Chsg. 3, 1). The 
Babylonian Talmud, the source to which we turn 
our alien tiou next, mentions the nsme Onkelos 
four times: (1.) As “ Onkelos the Proselyte, the 
•on of Kalonikos" (Callinicus? Cleonicus?), the 
«un of Titus* sister, who, intending to become a 
convert, conjured up (he ghosts of Titus, Balaam, 
and Christ [the latter name is doubtful], in order 
to aak them wliat nation waa considered the first 
in the other world, iheir answer that Israel was 
the favored one decided him (Gitt 56). (2.) As 

** Onkelos the son of Kalonymus” (CleonymusV) 
(Aboda Sar. 11 a). It is there related of him 
that tks emperor (Kauar) sent three Roman 
• s hor ts to capture him, and that he converted 
them all. (3.) In Baba Batbra 99 a (Boraitha), 
“Onkelos the Proselyte " is quoted as an authority 
an ths question of the form of the Cherubim. And 
(4.) The most important passage — because on it 
and it alone, in the wide realm of ancient litera- 
ture, has been founded the general belief that 
Owkelos is the author of the Targum now current 
und er this name — is found in Meg. 8 a. It reads 
m follows: 44 R. Jeremiah, and, according to others, 
JL Chia bar Abba, said : The Targum to the Pen- 
tstonrh was made by the 4 Proselyte Onkelos,’ from 
the mouth of R. Kliezer and R. Jeboshua; the 
Targum to the Prophets was made by Jonathan 
hen U niel from the nvouth of Haggai, Zechariah, 

and Malaehi But have we not been taught 

that the Targum existed from the time of Kara? 
.... Only that It was forgotten, and Onkelos 
■entered it.” No mention whatever is to be found 
of Onkelos either in the Jerusalem Talmud, re- 
vested about a hundred years before the Baby- 
lonian, nor in the Church fathers — an item of neg- 
ative evidence to which we shall presently draw 
tether attention. In a Midrash collection, com- 
plied about the middle of the 12th century, we 
ted again 44 Onkelos the Proselyte ” asking an old 
wm m, 44 Whether that was all the love God bore 
towards a proselyte, that He promised to give him 
towed and a garment? Whereupon the old man 
replied that this was all for which the Patriarch 
Jacob prayed »’ (Geo. xxviii. 20). The book Zohar, 
of late and very uncertain date, makes 44 Onkelos ” 
a disciple of Hillel and ShammaL Finally, a MS., 
aftno of a very late and uncertain date, in the 
Bbnry of the Leipzig Senate (B. H. 17), relates 
of 44 Onkelos, the nephew of Titus ” that be asked 
the emperor's advice as to what merchandise he! 
■bo u gh t it eras profitable to trade in. The em- 
214 


peror told him that that snould he bought which 
eras cheap in the market, since it was sure to rise 
in price. Whereupon Onkelos went on his way. 
He repaired to Jerusalem, and studied the I aw 
under K. Eleazar and R. Jeboshua, and his face 
became wan. When he returned to the court, one 
of the courtiers observed the pallor of his coun- 
tenance, and said to Titus, 44 Onkelos appears to 
have studied the Iaw." Interrogated by Titus, be 
admitted the fact, adding that he had done it by 
his advice. No nation had ever been so exalted, 
and uone was now held cheaper among the nations 
than Israel: 44 therefore,” he said^ “ I concluded 
that in the end none would be of higher price." 

This is all the information to be found in ancient 
authorities about Onkelos and the Targum which 
bears his name. Surprisingly enough, the latter is 
well known to the Baby Ionian Talmud (whether to 
the Jerusalem Talmud is questionable) and the 
Midrashitn, and is often quoted, but never wee at 
Targum Onkelos. The quotations from it are in- 
variably introduced with 44 As we 

[Babylonians] translate; " and the version itself is 
called (e. g. Kiddush. 49 a) OXHTT, 44 Our 
Targum," exactly as F.phraim Syrus ( 0pp. L 380) 
speaks of the Pcshito as 44 Our translation." 

Yet we find on the other hand another current 
version invariably quoted in the Talmud by the 

name of its known author, namely, Ob'pT DlPn, 
44 the [Greek] Version of Akilas: ” a circumstance 
which, by showing that it was customary to quote 
the author by name, excites suspicion as to the re- 
lation of Onkelos to the Targum Onkelos. Still 
more surprising, however, is, as for as the person 
of Onkelos is concerned (whatever be the discrep- 
ancies in the above accounts), the similarity be- 
tween the incidents related of him and those re- 

Uted of Akila*. Tbe latter (oVp?, D^pW) 
is said, both in 8ifra (Lev. xxv. 7) and tbe Jeru- 
salem Talmud (Demai, xxvii. </), to have been born 
in 1'ontus, to have been a proselyte, to have thrown 
his paternal inheritance into an asphalt lake (T. 
Jer. Demai, 25 rf), to have translated tbe Torah 
be ore R. 1 Jitszer and R. Joshua, who praised him 

in allusion perhaps to his name, * 

or, according to other accounts. Iwfore R. Akiba 
(comp. Jer. Kidd. 1, 1, 2, etc.,; Jer. Meg. 1, 11; 
Babli Meg. 8 a). We learn /briber that he lived 
in tbe time of Hadrian (Chag. 2, 1 ), that be was 
the son of the Emperor s sister (Tanch. 28, 1), that 
he lieeame a convert against the Emperor’s will (fo. 
and Shem. Rabbit, 146 c), and that he consulted 
Eliezer and Jeboshua about bis conversion (Her. K. 
78 d; comp. Midr. Koh. 1026). First he is said to 
have gone to tbe former, and to have asked him 
whether that was all the love God Ixwe a proselyte, 
that He promised him bread and a garment (Gen. 
xxviii. 20). 44 See," be said, 44 what exquisite birds 

and other delicacies I now have: even my slaves 
do not care for them any longer." Whereupon K. 
KJiezer became wroth, and said, 44 Is that foi 
which Jacob prayed, 4 And give me bread to eat 
and a garment to wear,' so small in thine eyes? — 
Comes he, the proselyte, and receives these things 
without any trouble! ” — And Akilas, dissatisfied, 
left the irate Master and went to R. Joshua. He 
pacified him, and explained to him that 44 Bread " 
meant the Divine Law, and 44 Garment," tbe Talith, 
or saored garment to he worn during prayer. 44 And 
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no! this alooe, he continued, but the Prooelyto may j 
BHurry bit daughter to a priest, and hh offepring may 
become a high-priest, and offer burnt-offerings in 
the Sanctuary.” More striking still is a Greek quo- 
tation from Onktlot, the Chaldee translator (Midr 
Kcba, 58 c), which in reality is found in and quoted 
(Mldr. Shir haahir. 37 d) from Akilaa, the Greek 
translator. 

That Akilaa is no other than Aquila ('Akv> at), 
the well-known Greek translator of the Old Testa- 
ment, we need hardly add. He is a native of 
Itontus (Iren. adr. Hear. 3, 24; Jer. Dt lir. IU. 
c. 54; Philastr. Dr Hear. § 90). He lived under 
Hadrian (Epiph. Dt Pond. tt Mens. § 12). He is 
caJied the wtr€*pli ijt (C’bron. Alex. wrrfirpJr) of 
the Emperor (id. § 14), becomes a convert to Ju- 
daism (§ 15), whence be is called the Proselyte 
(Iren. id. ; Jerome to la viii. 14, etc.), and receives 
instructions from Akiba (Jer. ifi.). He translated 
the (). !., and his Version was considered of the 
highest import and authority among tl>e Jews, es- 
pecially those unacquainted with the Hebrew lan- 
guage ( Euseb. Prop. At. 1. c. ; Augustin, Cir. D. 
it 23; Philastr. //ter. 90; Justin, ,V<c tlL 146). 
Thirteen distinct quotations a from this Version are 
preserved in Talmud and Midrash, and they tally, 
for the most part, with the corresponding passages 
preserved in the Hexapla; and fur those even which 
do not agree, there is no need to have recourse to 
corruptions We know from Jerome (on Ezek. ili. 
15) that Aquila prepared a further edition of his 
Version, called by the Jews war* axpt&uay, and 
there is no reason why we should not assume, 
rr rteri* / xiridut , that tlie different passages belong 
to the different editions. 

If then there can be no reasons! le doubt as to 
the identity of Aquila and Akilaa, we may well now 
go a step further, and from the threefold accounts 
adduced, — so strikingly parallel ocn in their 
anachronisms and contortions — safely argue the 
identity, as of Akilaa and AquiU, so of Onkelos 
** the irnntdihn S' with AkiLs or Aquila. Whether 
in reality a proselyte of that name liad bean in ex- 
istence at an earlier date — a circumstance which 
might explain part of the contradictory statements; 
ami whetbci the difference of the forms U produced 

through the V (ng, nk), with which we find the 
name sometimes spelt, or the Babylonian manner, 
occasionally to i user l an w, like in Adrianua, which 
we always find spelt Andrianua in the Babylonian 
Talmod; or wbetiier we art to read Gamaliel II 
for Gamaliel the Elder, we cannot here examine; 
anything connected with tl* (wrson of »n Onkelos 
no longer concerns us, since he is not the author of 
the Targuin ; indeed, as we saw, only user ascribed 
to him in tlie passage of the Babylonian Talmud 
(Meg. 3 a ). paJ|alJy corrupteii trom liic Jerusalem 
Talmud (Meg. i. 9). And not before the 9th cen- 
tury (Pirke der. Eliezer to (jen xH. 27) does this 
unsclue%ous mistake seem to have struck root, and 
even from that tinie three centuries elapaed, during 
which the Version was quoted often enough, but 
without lU authorship living aacnled to Oukclua. 
brum ail tins it follows that those who, in the 


face of this o verwh el ming mam of eris less*, waaU 
fisin retain Onkelos in tbs falsa position «f tn» 
later of our Targum, must l« ready to admit that 
there were two men living simahaaeoasly ef wet 
astound ingly similar names; both proerJyt** t* Ja- 
daism, both translators of the Bil ir. both ifianyim 
of K. Elieaer and K. Jefaoshua; it lettg of Ucfc 
reported by the same authentic* that thry trm> 
lated the liibie, and that they were dhnjAr* of the 
two last mentioned Ikxrtorv . both sw y yraed to U 
nephews of the reigning en jenv. a bo 
of their conversion (Aw this arroont rump I Sne 
Cass, lxvii. 14, and Ueb. Hslu 2. when 1 o«e». 
is related to have had a near relative runted A* 
his inclining towards Judaism); and very nasi 
more palpable improbabilities of the i 
lion. 

The question now remains, why was this ' 
called that of Onkelua or Akilaa? It is i e-i:«er a 
translation of it, nor is it at all done in the aame 
spirit All that we learn about the Greek Vows 
shows us that its chief aim and parpu* was. to 
counteract the LXX. The Utter had at that Ume 
become a mass of arbitrary corrupt* *>• — sy mb 
with re*j»ect to the Mesaianic fwaaages — aa w*4 
on (be C liristiaii as on the JewUh aide. It vto 
requisite that a transfetion, amipnlomly blank 
tliould le given bito the lusnds of those vbe •»*» 
unable to read the original. Aquiks, the d»* ^ 
according to one account, of Alula— the asm* Asjsa 
who ex | ««>nnded (dnruiM) fur halarhtstic pmpmam 
the seemingly moat insignificant parUciaa m the 

Scripture (e. p. the TTK, sign of srrwaaine; tarn 
It. 1 ; lbs. Sheb. 1 ; Taira. Mveb » « , — MiU 
his task according to hb master's method. - JCaa 
solum verba ted et etymologiaa serionua troehra 
cousins eat. .... Quod Hel>nri tuw* m*m m hwfem* 
fipdpa s**d et wpA ap i p m, iUe eaeoiv Aart *t nahi 
iiitrrprrtetur et litterss. dietatqnr r » r vkr mmjmh 
koI a u ¥ rijr yr)* quod grata rt blina tract* 
recipit ” (Jer. dt Opt. (»en. intriprvt ^ Ta 
Onkelos, on the other hand, is, if not qmk 
phrase, yet ooe of the very frveat veranma. 
tlie two translations, with rare ruqt 
even as to the renderings of proper nous*, sto l 
each occasionally likes to l ran*' me mu> awatag 
ebe- But there is a reason. The Jews m p*ii i 
*ioti of this most slavishly arrnraio Greek hto- 
(ext, could now on the one hand i 
l*t arguments, lirought against 
| to U ted LXX. passages, and on the ether t*j« 
the expoundings of the School and the tlaftacha* 
lased upon the letter of the law, aa ckaety m * 
they had understood the original lUrit That » 
version of this description (dtm marred the warn 
mattered leas in times anything l«ot lum. it •* 
the literal meaning of the Hi Mr. It (has gemmoJ 
became such a favorite with the |*fk, that • 
rendering* were household word*. If the <toy 
the I .XX. was made was eon*id«wd a dar mt <» 
treat like the one on which the golds* cag was nm 
and was actually entered among the faat h«v tot 

Teletb; Meg Taanith), — this nrw a n . stot 

was to disjd the mischievous inl wiw d the <lkv 


• Urttk fwotmtiong: Oe «. ivH. 1, In Belash. Rab 1 lUb fbl 2081; M) I- 8, MWr ZS < 

II I , Lev. utli. 40, Jar Huccsh. S, 6, foi 53 4 ’ Pan. v 5. Jer. Jama. L §,fc 41 * — #!*»• 
fere np V*J Rab 900^); Is Ul 20, Jer Shat b 0,4,: (<•>*>, n^ttwosUtsd from the Or«rS Lev m 3 
la Ks tvl 10, Midr Threw 68r. Bs. util 43. i Jer Kid t I . (U 5» a . Owa vttt H few Bak 2»« 

V»j Rab l*s tlrtll 15 (Maaor T . xlvil acrord- 1 Prwv »»v II, Baasok Bto B 

L; iu IJIJt.i Jer. Mag 2,8, tot 781; hot. svtti 21, t> , U v u, Vlulr Koh IUr. 4. 
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mcd for its Author ooc of the moot d el icate coni- 
plimrnta In the wanner of the time. The T e rs e of 
the Scripture (Ps. xlv. 2), ** Thou art more beauti- 
Ail (jofitfU i) than the sons of men/’ was applied 
to him — in allusion to Gen. ix. 27, where it is said 
that Japhet (i. t. the Greek language) should one 
day dwell in the tents of Shew («. e. Israel), Meg. 
1, 11, 71 b and c ; 9 6, Her. Kab. 40 A. — O0r« 
AxvAaj tovkrimv rp ifipabcp Af|« MtimKtr 
«rtr .... piKanpArtpov wcwurrcvfUrot wopd 
'l relaf s i t, r))w ypa+J)v, etc. (Ong. 

«d Afric. 2). 

What, under these circumstances, is more nat- 
ural than to suppose that the new Chaldee Version 
— at least as excellent in its way as the Greek — 
was Parted under the name which had become ex- 
pRain of the type and ideal of a Bible- translation ; 
that, In fact, it should be called a Targum done in 
the manner of Aquila — Aquila- Titrgutn. Wheth- 
«r the title of recommendation was, in considera- 
tion of the merits of the work upon which it was 
bestowed, gladly indorsed and retained — or for 
aught we know, was not bestowed upon it until it 
vas generally found to be of such surpassing merit, 
«• need not stop to argue. 

Being thus deprived of the dates which a close 
examination into the accounts of a translator's life 
aught hare furnished us, we must needs try to fix 
the time of our Targum as approximately as we can 
by the circumstances under which it took its rise, 
and by the quotations from it which we meet in 
early works. Without unnecessarily going into de- 
tail, we shall briefly record, wliat we said in the in- 
troduction, that the Targum was begun to be com- 
nutted to writing about the eud of the 2d century, 
a. d. So for, however, from its superseding the 
oral Targum at once, it was on the contrary strictly 
forbidden to read it in public (Jar. Meg. 4, 1). 
Nor waa there any uniformity in the version. 
Down to the middle of the 2d century we find the 
■asters most materially differing from each other 
with respect to the Targum of certain passages, 
(Seb. 54 a) and translations quoted not to be found 
in any of our Tsrgums. The necessity must thus 
hare pressed itself upon the attention of the spiritual 
ha fieri of the people to put a stop to the fluctuating 
state of a version, which in the course of time 
must needs hare become uaturally surrounded with 
a halo of authority little short of that of the orig- 
inal itself. We shall thus not be for wrong in 
placing the work of collecting the different frag- 
ments with their variants, and reducing them into 
one — finally authorized Version — about the eud 
ef the 3d, or the beginning of the 4th century, and 
in assigning Babylon to it as the birth plaoe. It 
was at Babylou that about this time the light of 
learning, extinguished in the blood-stained fields of 
Palestine, shone with threefold vigor. The Acad- 
emy at Nahandes, founded according to legend dur- 
ing the Babylonian exile itself, bad gathered 
strength in the same degree as the numerous Pal- 
■tinian schools began to decline, and when in 259 
a. d. that most ancient school was destroyed, there 
were three others simultaneously flourishing in its 
stead, — Tiberias, whither the college of Palestinian 
Jabnelt had been transferred In the time of Gama- 
M 111. (900); Sera, founded by Chasda of Kafri 
(2B3); and Pumbadita, founded by R. Jehudah b. 
Jsohsslrerl (297). And in Babylou for well-nigh a 
thoanand years u the crown of the Law " remained, 
and to Babylon, the seat of the 44 Head ef the 
Gakh ** (Dfepc rei on), all brad, sp at te re d to the 
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ends of the earth, looked hr its spiritual guidance 
That one ef the first deeds of these Schools mo* 
hare been the fixing of the Targum, as soon as the 
fixing of it became indispensable, we may well pre- 
sume; and as we see the text fluctuating down to 
the middle of the 2d oentury, we must needs assume 
that the redaction took place as soon afterwards as 
may reasonably be suppueed. Further corrobora- 
tive arguments are found for Babylou as the place 
of its final redaction, although Palestine waa the 
country where it grew and developed itself. Many 
grammatical and idiomatical signs — the substance 
itself, L t. the words, being Palestinian — poiut, as 
for as the scanty materials in our hands permit os 
to draw conclusions as to the true state of language 
in Babylon, to that eountry. The Targum further 
exhibits a greater linguistic similarity with the 
Babylonian, than with the Palestinian Gemare. 
Again, terms are found in it which the Talmod 
distinctly mentions as peculiar to Babylon, 4 not to 
mention Persian words, which on Babylonian soil 
easily found their way into our work. One of the 
most striking hints is the unvarying translation ef 

the Targum of the word "1TO, “ River,” by Eu- 
phrates, the River of Babylon. Need are further 
point to the terms above mentioned, under which 
the Targum is exclusively quoted in the Talmnd 
and the Midrashim of Babylon, namely, “ Our 
Targum,” “ As toe translate," or Its later designa- 
tion (Anich, Kashi, Tosafoth, etc.) as the “ Targum 
of Babel ” ? Were a further proof needed, it might 
be found in the feet that the two Babylonian 
Schools, which, holding d liferent readings in vari- 
ous places of the Scripture, as individual traditions 
of their own, consequently held different readings 
in the Targum ever since the time of its redaction. 

The opinions developed here are shared more or 
less by some of the most competent scholars of onr 
day: for instance, Zunx (who now repudiates the 
dictum laid down in bis GotUrdientU. Forfr., that 
the translation of Onkeloa dates from about the 
middle of the Ant century, A. i>. ; comp. Geiger, 
ZetUckr. 1843, p. 179, note 3), Griitx, Levy, Hcm- 
feld, Geiger, Fnuikel, etc. The history of the in- 
vestigation of the Targum*, more especially that of 
Onkeloa, pre sen ts the usual spectacle of vague spec- 
ulations and widely contradictory notions, held by 
different investigators at different times. Suffice it 
to mention that of old authorities, Keuchliit puts the 
date of the Targum as far back as the time of Isaiah 
— notwithstanding that the people, as we are dis- 
tinctly told, did not understand even a few Ara- 
maic words in the time of Jeremiah. Following 
Asaria de Rossi and Eliah Levita (who, for reasons 
now completely disposed of, assumed the Targum to 
have first taken Its rise in Babylon during the Cap- 
tivity), BeUarmin, Sixtus Senensis, Aid ret, Barte- 
locci, Rich. Simon, Hottinger, Walton, Tboa. Smith, 
Pearson, Affix, Wharton, Prideeux, Schickard, 
take the same view with individual modifications. 
Pfeiffer, B. Meyer, Steph. Morinus, on the other 
hand, place its date at an extremely late period, 
and assign it to Palestine. Another school held 
that the Targum waa not written until after the 
time of the Talmod — so Wolf, Havermann, partly 
Rich. Simon, Hornbook, Job. Morinus, ate.: and 


• 7TTO3, ^aflri, M lsrsoderod by K'aTi 
thus they call lo Babylon a young girt,” ]3(C 

irai Hp'u'b baaa rip «a»* u«i 
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their reasons we both the oc cur re n ce of “ Talmud- 
fool Fables *’ in the Targum and the silence of the 
Fathers. The former is an argument to which no I 
reply la needed, since we do not see what it can be j 
meant to prove, unless the u Rabbinus Talmud ” | 
has floated before their eyes, who, according to 
M Henricus Seyneosia C&pucinus ” (Ann. KccL tom. 
i. 961), must have written all this gigantic litera- 
ture, ranging over a thousand years, out of his 
own bead, in which case, indeed, every dictum on 
record, dating before or after the compilation of the 
Talmud, and in the least resembling a passage or 
•lory contained therein, must tie a plagiarism from 
Ha sole venerable author. The latter argument, 
namely, the silence of the Fathers, more especially 
of On gen, Jerome, and Kpiphanius, has been an- 
swered by Walton; and what we have said will 
farther corroborate his arguments to the effect, that 
they did not mention it, not because it did not ex- 
ist in their days, bat because they either knew noth- 1 
ing of it, or did not understand it In the person 
of an Onkelos, a Chaldee translator, the belief has ' 
been general, and will remain so, as long as the or- 1 
dinary handbook* — with rare exceptions — do not j 
care to notice the unconteaied results of coil tempo- * 
rary investigation. How scholars within the hut 1 
oeotury have endeavored to reconcile the contradic- 
tory accounts aliout Onkelos, more particularly bow . 
they have striven to smooth over the difficulty of 1 
their tallying with those of Akilas — t* fur as either 
had come under their notice — for this and other 
minor points we must refer the reader to Lichhorn, 
Jahn, Bertholdt, Hiivernick, etc. 

We now turn to the Targum itself. 

It* language is Chaldee, closely approaching in 
purity of idiom to that of Kxra and Ihuiiel. It fol- , 
lews a solier and clear, tliough not a slavish exege- I 
aia, and keeps as closely and minutely to the text 
*■ is at all consistent with its pur|wse, namely, to 
be chiefly, and above *11, a version for the people. 
Its explanations of difficult and olwcure passages 
bear ample witness to the coni|ietence of those who 
gave it its final shape, and infused into it a rare 
unity. F.ven where foreign matter is introduced, 
or, as Berkowits in his Hebrew work Otck Or 
kssnly olwervea, where it most artistically blends 
two translations: one literal, and one figurative, 
into one; it steadily keeps in eiew the real sense of 
the passage in hand. It is always concise and clear 
and dignified, worthy of the grandeur of its subject. 
It avoids tlie legendary character with which all the 
taler Targutns entwine the Biblical word, as far as 
over circumstances would allow. Only in the po- 
etical passages it was compelled to yield — though 
reluctantly — to the popular craving for Haggadali ; 
bat even hero it chooses and selects with rare taste 
and tact. 

Generally and broadly it may be slated that 
alterations are never attempted, saw for the aake of 
clearness; tropical terms are dissolved by judicious 
eireumlocutioiis. for the oorTrctnem of which the 
anthors and editors — in possession of the living 
tradition of a language still written, if not i|«okcti 
in their dav — certainly seem Iwtter judges than 
some modem critics, who, through their own incom- 
plete acquaintance with the idiom, injudiciously 
blame Onkrfo*. Highly characteristic U the aver- 
sion of the Targum to antbn»po|»atliics and anthro- 
pomorphisms; in (act, to any term which could in 
the eyes of the multitude lower the i«iea of the High- 
est Itring. Vet there are many passages retained in 
which human affcctioaa and qualities are attributed 


to Him. He speaks. He sees. He bean. He sisb 
the odor of sacrifice, b angry, reports, etc — the 
Targum thus showing itself entirely i^nsH to the 
allegorising and symbolizing tendconra, which m 
those, and still more in later days, am is 

transform Biblical history itself into tbs most n- 
traordinary legends and fairy tales with or w i -art 
a moral. The Targum, however, while rvta.i ag 
terms like “ the arm of (k*d," ** the right ha— t of 
God,” 44 the finger of God * — for !*ow*r. hw> 
dence, etc. — replaces terms like “ foot,** - frcs.t."’ 
“hack of God,” by the fitting figurative war^.^g. 
We must notice further it* repugnance to In i 
Divine Being into too close contact, as it were, with 
man. It erects a kind of reverential harrier, a wet 
of invisible medium of awful re ve r enc e btwev 
the Creator and the creature. Thus 
44 the Word ” (Ijogtm = Sanak- Om \ “ the I 
nah ” (Holy Presence of God's Majesty, -tx* 
Glory”), further, human being* talking nut a* 

44 before ” God, are frequent. IT* samr cam. m a 
minor degree, b taken of the dignity of the | 
of the patriarchs, who, though tie Vn^uit 
expose their weaknesses, were not to le brkd w> ■ 
their iniquities before the n.ultiitnl* ih<w a—vw- 
ton and ideals they were. That tl* mutt rur>« 
fcrrspa wp6rtpa and anachronism* oc--ur, n \ m 
Jacob studying the Torah in the Academy v -w, 
etc., is due to the then current typifying 
of the Haggadah. Some extremely cautious. s.txal 
poetical alterations also occur when the pttmrrhs 
speak of having acquired something by »# mm t 
means: as Jacob (Gen. xlviii ti . by his - s*«d 
and bow,” which two word* berom* m t!a le> 
gum “prayers and supplier In* is " But tbe r««rti 
which will have to be rorutdixed chiefly wLm ths 
Targum becomes a arri.Hw study — as throw*^ 
the clearest light upm its time, and the idm thm 
in vogue aliout matters connected with rri^>*» 
belief and eiercisrs — are those which tnu d 
prayer, study of the Law, prufihecy, angrkAsgy. 
and tbe Messiah. 

The only competent inveal igatnr who. afar Wi- 
ner (fk OnJtekmn, I8ji>), l*ut with mbn.'rlf mow 
minuteness and thorough knowledge ,J the m 4 p«x, 
ha* gone fully into this matter, b lausUo < «t- 
sideriug tbe vast importance cf this, ths 
Targum, for Biblical as well as for hngvustic i 
in general, — not to mention ths ad rant* 
might accrue from it to other branches of I 
such as geography, hbtory, etc. : we thmk a ad- 
visable to give, for the first time, a brief dkrt-* d 
the results of this eminent scholar Hb dmara. 
though not rigorously methodical, (Md <«-r 
i 18-tO) la. it is true, quoted by every one, fol a 
reality known to bat an infinitely small twrfo. 
although it b written in tbs maul hsrsd artn 
Hebrew. 

He divides the dberepaaeiea b t ws s Tad mi 
> Targum into four principal class** 

A. Where tbe language of the Text has Ww 
changed in the Targum, bat the mewm g «f im 
former retained. 

' B Where both 
changed. 

t Where the meaning was retalnod. had UA 
tioos were Introduced. 

1>. Where the meaning was (kaagsf, aod bh 
lions were introduced. 

Hr further tubdnidm thee* Iwr bits thhrls tws 
cl tors, to all of srinch ha adds u» a mst tharosg* 

: and accurate manner, suase Iditig spsrrswsaa Ssh 
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vfchatenduig the apparent pedantry of bb method, 
lod the undeniable identity which neceaearily most 
cuat between some of hb c bates, a glance over 
their whole body, aided by one or two examples in 
itch ease, will enabb us to gain as dear an insight 
bto the manner and “genius” of the Onkelos- 
Targnxn as b possible without the study of the 
work itself. 

(A.) Discrepancies where the language of the text 
has been changed in the Targmn, but the meaning 
ef the former has been retained. 

1. Alterations owing to tbe idiom: c. y. tbs sin- 
gular," ** Let there be [*&] lights ” (Gen. i. 14), b 
transformed into tbe plural *> [itnl] in the Targum ; 
* man and woman," • as applied to the animals 
(Gen. tii. 2), becomes, as unsuitable in the Ara- 
maic, ** mab and female." <* 

1 Alterations out of reverence towards God, 
more especially for tbe purpose of doing away with 
ail ideas of a plurality of the Godhead : e. g. the 
terms Adonai, Elohim, are replaced by Jehovah, 
kst these might appear to imply more than one 
God. Where Elohim is applied to idolatry it b 
rendered “ Error." • 

A Anthropomorphisms, where they could be 
misunderstood and construed into a disparagement 
er a lowering of the dignity of tlie Godhead among 
the common people, are ex|iunged : e. g. for “ And 
God smelled a sweet smell " (Gen. viii. 21), Onke- 
ka has, 44 And Jehovah received the sacrifice with 
gpwee; "for 44 And Jehovah went/ down to see the 
eity ’’ (Gen. xi. 6), 44 And Jehovah reveaUdo Him- 
relf," a term of frequent use in tbe Targum for 
ver bs of motion, such as 44 to go down," “ to go 
through." etc., applied to God. “ I shall pass over* 
yoa " (Ex. xiL 13), the Targum renders, “ I shall 
protect you." J Yet only anthropomorphisms which 
clearly stand figuratively and might give offense, 
are expunged, not as Maimonides, followed by nearly 
all commentators, bolds, all anthropomorphisms, 
for words like 44 hand, finger, to speak, see," etc. 
(sas above), are retained. But where tbe words 
rsmember, think of, * etc., are used of God, they 
always, whatever their tense in the text, stand in 
tbe Targum in tbe present; sines a past or future 
would imply a temporary forgetting on the part of 
the OunbcbntJ A keen distinction b here also 

swtahlbhed by Luzzatto between ^Wl and > bll, the 
former used of a real, external seeing, the latter of 
a seeing 44 into the heart.” 

4. Expressions used of and to God by men are 
broqght more into harmony with the Idea of hb 
dignity. Thus Abraham's question, 14 The Judge 

of the whole earth, should be not (Hb) do jus- 
tice? " (Geo. xviii. 26) b altered into tbe affirma- 
tive: “Tbe Judge .... verily He will do jus- 


• vp 4 prr> • lntDM’i t»'N 

• KSPW 13T * K>DD V ffllSQ 
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of Thp glory.” 
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tice.” Laban, who speaks of hb gods* in the testy 
b made to speak of hb religion • only in the 
Targum. 

6. Alterations in honor of Israel and their an- 
cestors. Rachel 44 stole " ° the tenphim (xxxt 12) 
b softened into Rachel 44 took " ; P Jacob 44 fled ” « 
from Laban (ibid. * 22 ), into 44 went " ; r 44 The sons 
of Jacob answered Shechem with craftiness” 
(xxxiv. 13), into “with wisdom.” * 

6. Short glosses introduced for the better under- 
standing of the text: “for it b my mouth that 
speaks to you ” (xlv. 12), Joseph said to hb breth- 
ren : Targum, 44 in your tongue," 44 *. e. without an 
interpreter. 44 The people who had made the calf " 
(Ex. xxxii. 35); Targum, “ worshipped," v sines not 
they, but Aaron made it. 

7. Explanation of tropical and allegorical expres- 
sions: 44 Be fruitful (lit. 4 creep,* from and 

multiply” (Gen. i. 28), b altered into “bear 
children ; ” * 44 thy brother Aaron shall be thy 
prophet"* (Ex. vii. 1), into 44 thy interpreter " * 
(Meturgeman); “ I made thee a god (Elohim) to 
Pharaoh ” (Ex. vii. 1), into 44 a master; " * “ to a 
bead and not to a tail " (Dcut. xxviii. 13), into 
“to a strong man and not to a weak;”*' and 
finally, 44 Whoever says of hb father and hb 
mother, I saw them not " (Deub xxxiii. 9), into 
44 Whoever b not merciful * towards hb fetber and 
hb mother." 

8. Tending to ennoble the language: the “ wash- 
ing " of Aaron and hb sons is altered into 44 sano» 
tifyingcV’ the “ carcasses " d' of the animals of 
Abraham (Gen. xv. 11) become “pieces;”*' 
“anointing”/' becomes 44 elevating, raising;** s' 
44 the wife df tbe bosom," 44 wife of the cov- 
enant’’/ 

9. The last of the classes where the toms are 
altered, but the sense b retained, b that in which 
a change of language takes place in order to intro- 
duce the explanations of the oral Law and tbe tra- 
ditions: e. y. Lev. xxiii. 11, “On tbe morrow after 
the Sabbath *' (». e. the feast of the unleavened 
bread) the priest shall wave it (tbe sheaf)," Oukeloe 
for Sabbath, ftatl~dayf For frontlets w (DeuL vi 
8), Tefillin (phylacteries)."' 

(B.) Change of both the terms and the mean- 
ing. 

10. To avoid phrases apparently derogatory to 
the dignity of the Divine Being: “ Am 1 in God’e 
stead ? *’ o' becomes in Onkelos, 44 Dost tbou ask 
[children] from me ? p' from before God thou 
shouldst ask them ** (Gen. xxx. 2). 

11. In order to avoid anthropomorphbms of an 
objectionable kind. 44 With the breath of thy 
nose ” v' ( 4 ‘ blast of thy nostrils," A. V., Ex. xv. 8), 
becomes “ With the word of thy mouth." * “ And 
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I shall spread my hand over thee ” • (Kx. xxxiii. 
82), it transformed into “I shall with niy word 
protect thee.” * “ And thou shult see my back 

ports/ but my face* shall not be seen ” (Kx. xxxiii. 
23): »* And titou shalt see what is behind me/ but 
that which is before me/ shall not be seen ” (Deut. 
xxxiii. 12). 

12. For the sake of religious euphemisms : e. g. 
“ And ye shall be like God ” # (Gen. ili. 5), is 
altered into 44 like princes.'* * “A laughter i has 
God made me ” (Gen, xxi. 6), into “ A joy* be 
gires me " — •* God " beiug entirely omitted. 

13. In honor of the nation and its ancestors: 
e. g. “ Jacob was an upright man, a dweller in 
tents ** 1 (Gen. xxv. 27 ), becomes “ an upright man. 
frequenting the house of learning ” "* “ One of the 
people " might hare lain with thy wife'' (Gen. 
xxvi. 10) — “ One singled out among the people,” o 
». e. the king. “ Thy brother came and took my 
blessing with deceit ”# (Gen. xxrii. 35), becomes 
•* with wisdom." t 

14. In order to avoid similes objectionable on 
austhetical grounds. 44 And he will bathe his foot 
in oil”'’ — “And be will have many delicacies* 
of a king ” (Deut xxxiii. 24). 

1 o. In order to ennoble the language. “ And 
man became a living being ” 1 (< Jen. ii. 7 ) — 44 And 
it became in man a sjieaking spirit.” » 44 How 

good are thy ttnU , v O Jacob ** — 44 How good are 
thy lawk," O Jacob” (Niini. xxiv. 5). 

16. In favor of the oral Ijvw and the Kahhinical 
exphuuUiona. 44 And go into the land of Moriah ” * 
(Gen. xxii. 2>, becomes 44 into the land of worship ” 
(the fnture place of the Temple). 4 - Isaac went to 
walks in the field” (Gen. xxiv. 03), is rendered 
M to /*•* iy.”« [Comp. Sam. Kent., p. 2812 h ] 
** Thou shalt not l>oil a kid * in the milk of iu 
mother ” (Kx. xxxiv. 26) — as meat and milk,*'' ac- 
cording to the llalacliah. 

(<’.) Alteration* of words (circumlocutions, ad- 
ditions, etc. ) without change of meaning. 

17. On account of the difference of idiom: r. g 
“ Her father’s brother ” * (- relation, Gen. xxix. 
12', is rendered “The son of her father's sister.” 

44 \Vbatt»oil does'" (future) he has told Pharaoh" 
(Gen. xli. 28 ) — *• What (iod will do,"/' etc. 

18 Additions for the sake of avoiding expres- 
sions ap|»ureutly derogatory to the dignity of the 
Ihvior lleing. by implying polytheism and the like: 
44 Who is like unto Thee * among U»e gods?” is 
rendered, 44 Tliere is oooe Uke unto Thee,*' I bon 
art God ” (Kx. xv. 11). “And they sacrifice to 


detnoos who art no gods "/ — M «f m ■r"! 
(Deut xxxii. 17). 

19. In order to avoid e mm e ou s nataona w r^ 
in certain verbs and epithets used of the Duo* 
lleing: i g. “And the Spirit of tied' aed 
(Gen. L 2) — *• A wind from Iwfoce the Ised ” • 
44 And Noah built God an ahar " * (t>«w «mi Jf- 

— “ an altar before * tbe I.ord ” 44 Aim) wm 

with the boy ” (Gen. xxi. — 44 And the wee! 
of God (f was in the aid of the for." The ana 
tain of God " ( Kx iii. 1 ) — 44 The nwosUn 
which was revealed tbe ghwy of God.** - TV 
staff of God " ( Kx. hr. 20) — 44 Tbe staff with «ut 
thou hast done the miracles before ' 4 *od ” - \d 
I shall sec what will be their end ’* — - It » 
(mealed ) before me,” * etc. The I *ivine tfe-n* ■ 
iu fact very rarely spoken of without that 
medium mentioned before; it bring nsnsiuil m 
it were, a want of proper re v ere nce to ^irsk t» m 

of Him directly. Tbe terms 44 Before " (ZT* , 
“Word” (Atyos, “Glory" l*TT\ 

44 Majesty ” (nVT3!D5fc?), are also cuo*; sully a mi 
instead of the Divine nine: e. g. 44 Tbe V 
tbe Lord (iod was beard” ((ieu. iii 8 — - The 
voice of tbe Word.” 44 Ai«d be will d«n) e its 
tents of Shrm ” (ix 27 ) — 44 And tbe m 

[Divine Presence) will dwell/’ - Ai*i the let 
went up from Abndtsiu ” iGeo. ini 22) — - id 
tbe glory of (iod went up/* 44 And Ixd «w as 
Abimelecb " (4im. xx. 3) — 44 And the word torn 
[IcforrJ 4. ml came to AlMinefech.” 

2lh For the sake of improving seemingD e mw 
entisl phn»*es in N/rt|dof«. 44 Who m 4»ud U t 
I should listen unto his voice ? " ( IT v 2 . — - T m 
luune of God has not lew rrtevdrd U> mm, Iks I 
should receive his wivd.” * 

21. In honor «d tbe nation and its tiswMt 
44 And 1 fieri said to Joseph, Now 1 sTUi 

die ” ((ien. xlvi. 30), which nngb: af^aur tr* <*«• 
in the mouth of the psUriarch, L«v<ums - I thal 
lie comforted * now.” 44 And hr led ho la 
wards K the desert " ( Kx. iii. 1 > — “ towards s pw4 
•pot of pasture'' in the desert.” 

22. In honor of the lav and the r»j UnsSi— d 
its obscurities “ To days and ' t«*co 1 )*■ 

— 44 that days and years ti*>uki (« 1 

them.” <*" 44 A tree of knowMge id good mm r- 4 

— 44 A tree, and those who rat iu Crutu * ■«, V 

linguist) between paid ami rvil ” •* I abab m ’ 

further curse for the sake id <" man ” 1 \m 11 — 
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*• through the sin • of man." 44 To the ground 
•hall not be forgiven the blood b tbed upon it'* 
(Sum. xxzv. 33) — *• the innocent « blood." 

33. For the take of avoiding similes, metonym- 
ical and allegorical passages, too difficult for the 
eompcehensioo of the multitude: e. g. “ Thy seed 
like the dust of the earth" (Gen. xiii. 16) — 

“ saigbty d as the dust of the earth." 44 1 am too 
snail for all the benefits " (Gen. xxxii. 10) — 44 My 
good deads e are small." 44 And the Lord thy God 
will drcnmciae thy heart " — 44 the folly of thy 
heart."/ 

94. For the sake of elucidating apparent obscuri- 
ties, etc., in the written law. “ Therefore shall a 
nan leave bis father and his mother" (Gen. ii. 94) 

— u the home " 9 (not really his parents). 44 The 
will of Him who dwelleth in the hush " — 44 of Him 
that dwells: h in heaven * [whose Sbechinah is in 
ksavenj, and who revealed Himself in the bush to 
Hoses." 

93. In favor of the oral Law and the tr.iditional 
ftpls nations generally. 44 He punishes the sins of 
the parents on their children " (Kx. xx. 5), has the 
addition, 44 when the children follow the sins of 
their parents " (comp. Ks. xviii. 19). 44 The right- 

teas and the just ye shall not kill " (Ex. xxiii. 7 > 

— 44 He who has left the tribunal as innocent, thou 
•halt not kill him,” t. c M according to the Ualaeha, 
he is not to he arraigned again few the same crime. 
•* Doorposts ” (HutiwMh) (Deut. vi. 9) — 44 And 
thou shall write them . . . ami njfix them upon 
the porta/* etc. 

(D.) Alteration of language and meaning. 

96. In honor of the Divine Being, to avoid 
sppavent multiplicity or a likeness. 44 Behold man 
will be like one of us, knowing good and evil " 
<Gcn. Hi. 23) — 44 He will be the only one in the 
world./ to know good and eviL" 44 For who is a 
God in heaven and on earth who could do like thy 
deeds and powers? " (Deut. ill. 24) — 44 Thou art 
God, thy Divine Presence (Shechinah) is in heaven* 
•hove, and reigns on earth below, and there is none 
wiio does like unto thy deeds," etc. 

37. Alteration of epithets employed of God. 
•* And before thee shall 1 hide myself " * (Gen. iv. 
14) — 44 And before tliee it is not possible to hide." M 
~ This Is my God and I will praise * Him, the God 
«f my father and 1 will extol • Him " (Ex. xv. 2) 
— 44 This is my God, and 1 will build Him a sanc- 
tuary; p the God of mj fathers, and 1 will pray! 
befcro Him." * 44 In one moment I shall go up in 
thy midst and annihilate thee " — 44 For one hour 
will I take away my nuyjesty r from among thee " 

' since no evil can come from above). 

96. For the ennobling of the sense. 44 Great is 
Jehovah above all gods " — 44 Great is God, and 
there is no other god beside Him." 44 Send through 
him whom thou wilt send " (Kx. iv. 13) — 44 through 
Um who is worthy to be sent." 

99. In honor of the nation and its ancestors. 
44 And the souls they made* in Haran " (Gen. xii. 
5) — 44 the souk they made subject to the Divine 
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Law« in Haran." 44 And Isaac brought her Into 
the tent of his mother Sarah " (Gen. xxiv. 67) — 
“ And lo righteous were her works," like the works 
of his mother Sarah." 44 And he bent his shoulder 
to bear, aud be became a tributary servant " (Gen 
xlix. 15) — 44 And be will oonquer the cities of the 
nations and destroy their dwelling-plaoes, aud those 
that will remain there will serve him and pay 
tribute to him." 44 People, foolUh aud not wise " 
(Deut xxxii. 6) — 44 People who has received the 
Law and has not beoome wise." 0 

80. Explanatory of tropical and metonymical 
phrases. 44 And besides thee no man shall raise his 
hand and his foot in the whole land of Egypt " 
(Gen. xli. 44) — 44 There shall not a man raise his 
hand to seise a weapon, and his foot to ride on a 
hone.** 

31. To ennoble or improve the language. 44 Coats 
of skin" (Gen. iii. 91) — 44 Garments of honor* 
on the skin of their flesh " 44 Thy two daughters 
who are found with tliee " (Gen. xix. 15) — 44 who 
were found faithful with thee." 44 May Reuben 
live and not die " (Deut. xxxiii. 6) — 44 May Reuben 
live in the everlasting life." 

Hie foregoing examples will, we trust, be found 
to l«ear out sufficiently the judgment given above 
on this Targum. In spite of its many and im- 
portant discrepancies, it never for ooe moment 
forgets its aim of being a clear, though free, trans- 
lation for the people, and nothing mors. Wher- 
ever it deviates from the literalness of the text, 
such a course, in its case, is fully justified — nay, 
necessitated — either by the obecurity of the |*a- 
sage, or the wrong construction that naturally 
would lie put upon its wording by the multitude. 
The explanations given agree either with the real 
sense, or develop the current tradition supposed to 
underlie it. The specimens adduced by other in- 
vestigators, however differently classified or ex- 
plained, are easily brought under the foregoing 
heads. They one and all tend to prove that 
Onkeloe, whatever the objections against single 
instances, is one of the most excellent and thor- 
oughly competent interpreters. A few instances 
only — and they are very few indeed — may I* 
adduced, where even Onkelos, as it would appear, 
44 dormitat." Far be it from us for one moment 
to depreciate, as has been done, the infinitely supe- 
rior knowledge both of the Hebrew and Chaldee 
idioms on the part of the writers and editors of 
our document, or to attribute their discrepancies 
from modern translations to ignorance. They 
drank from the fullness of a highly valuable tra- 
ditional exegesis, as fresh and vigorous in their 
dsys as the Hebrew language itself still was in the 
circles of the wise, the academies snd schools. 
But we have this advantage, that words which 
then wen obsolete, aud whose meaning was known 
no longer — only guessed at — are to us familiar 
by the numerous progeny they have produced in 
cognate idioms, known to us through the mighty 
spread of linguistic science in our days; and if we 
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m not tided by a traditional exegesis handed 
down within and without the schools, perhaps ever 
Since the days of the framing of the document 
itself, neither tie we prejudiced and fettered by it. 
Whatever tuay be implied and hiddeu in a verse 
Dr word, we have no reason to translate it accord- 
ingly, and, for the attaining of this purpose, to 
overstrain the powers of the roots. Among such 
small shortcomings of our translator may be men- 
tioned that he ap|iears to hare erroneously derived 

r\t*W ((Jen. iv. 7) from K5P3; that /V12^3 
(u. 6) is by him rendered j"Y 12TN; ^ ^38 
(On. ili. 43) bj toV nb H3N; (DnL 

xxiv. 5) TJN; atM ^ the like. Comp, however the 
Commentators on these passages. 

The bulk of the passages generally adduced as 
proofs of want of knowledge on the part of Onkelos 
have to a great part been shown in the course of 
Che foregoing specimens to be intentional devia- 
tions; many other pwssage* not mentioned merely 
instance the want of knowledge on the part of his 
critics. 

Some places, again, exhibit that blending of two 
distinct translations, of which we have spoken : the 
catchword lieing apj—mitly taken In two different 
senses. Thus Gen. xxii. 13, where lie translates: 
M And Abraham lifted up his eyes after these, and 
behold there was a ram; " be has not “in hts per- 
plexity " mistranslated "THIN for TTH, but he has 

only placed for the sake of clearness the "VTK 
after the verb (he saw), instead of the noun (ram); 

and the NTI"!, which is moreover wanting in some 
texts, has Iwen added, not as a translation of ^TTH 

or 1TT8, but in order to make the passage more 
lucid still. A similar instance of a double trans- 
lation is found in (ten. ix. 6: “ \Yho*oe%er sited* a 
man's blood, by man shall his bbswl lie sited " — 
rendered *• Whosoever slu-t U the blood of man. by 
witnesses through the sentenoe of the judgra sluil 

his blond I* shetl; " CTH2, by man, being taken 
first as witness," and then as *• judges." 

We may furtlter rn>t ur the occurrence of two 
Afrtfl nnr |>o*vtge* in tin* l.trguro: the one, (Jen. 
ilix. 10, Shiloh; the other. Sum. xxiv. 17, “ seep- 
tie: " l**th rendered “ Me*»i:th. M 

A fuller idea of tlie ‘•genius" of Onkelos as 
trarndator and as pwraphrast, mav he armed at 
from the specimen* subjoined in pp. 3418-34JU. 

We cannot here enter into anything like a mi- 
nute account of the dialect of Onkehw or of any 
other I argum. Began) mg the linguistic shade* 
of tl»e different Targmns, we must confine oursehes 
to the general remark, tliat the later the version, 
the more corrupt and adulterated its language. 
Threw dialects, howeser, are clneflv to lie distin- 
guished: as in the Aramaic idi*>m in general, 
which in contradistinction to the Syriac, or Chris- 
tian Aramaic, may lie called Judwo- Aramaic, so 
also in the different Targums; and their recogni- 
tion is a material aid towards Using the place of 


their origin; although w* anal ware the feafo 
that this guidance is not always to he priori tpw 
1. The Galilean dial-ct, known and yrim ef 
already in the Talmud as the one which we 
carelessly confounds its sounds, tows I s as wri* as 
oonaonanU. “ Tlie Galileans are n e gh c -d wnk 
respect to their language,* and care not hr gram- 
matical forms" * is a common taring m the * «•- 
uiara. We learn that they did not dis&nguh 

properly between B and P (3, S), waxing Tgsh 

instead of Tabula, between < h and K (2 and T. 
saying \tipw% for guptot. bar kw twiiJ uwv 
distinguish between the various gutturak, as w 
cleverly exemplified in the story where a Judwaa 
asked a Galilean, when the Utter wanted to Ui» ss 

"IDS, whether ha meant (sufi, «r 

(a Undo, or (wine), cw m ass. 

The next consequence of this tbeir dwegairi «f 
the gutturals was, tliat they often threw them otf 
entirely at tlie tieginniug of a word /*nr -if - 1 r ~i r - 1 
Again they coni ratted, or rather wedged njgruwv, 
wonla of the newt diasiiuilar terminal *.<* sod u*. 
ginning*. By confounding tlie vowels Lke the <**> 
sonants, they often created entirely nrw words 

form*. The Mappik H (f*T) lecametli iwwsrwW* 
similar to the Scotch pronunciation of the •- 'm. 
II). As the chief m*»«n for this Gabbasi 
sion of tongues (for winch c*-n»p. Matt, tin *J 
Mark xiv. 70) may he asw-gned the bemad W 
cility of intercourse with the nrighbunag an— 
owing to their northern situation. 

1 The Samaritan dialect, a tnixtarr 
Hebrew and Aranuran, in arronlanoe with tW «rg>a 
of the people iUrlf. Its chief rhararleri*** asw 
the frequent use of the .4iw which not utdy stse W 
for otlter guttural*, but I* even owd a* wuw 
ltd Umit ), the commutation ot the g%Uwr*b m 
general, and the mdiwcriminale aw <d lk> un 

consonants 2 for 3, p for 2, P ir * rtc_ 

3. The Judtean of Jrru«*lrn> d L*lrel 
N'el. A) scarcely put prxuionimr* the gutttwsh 
at the end |m»prrly, often throw* them <4T e*-t — » 
JediuiV. IdvniM Jrshu ; M.rl a — Mm 1 * Ussy 
wonls are prruliar to this dulrst *h«*e. TW tf- 
pcll.ili* >lt« of ‘•(luor, Mf •* light.' 11 ** rr^m Aid, • «Sr , 
are totally different from tb<*r u*«l in ihw wW 
dialects. Altogether all the pcruiLsriUr* W jsw- 
vincialum, shottrning and lengihrr.mg *4 *v««k 
idiomatic phra«e* and wonls, aJ-< wn 
<>f it* own. geiH-rallv with a fi.Uet and teadw 
localization, are notice* I le through- «.t tW 

largum* and the Talmud of .ferutaWn., a \ W 
the further elucidation of tin* js.iut, m <4 mb* 
«>tl»er*, hair a* yet ie*t found »n imrstigsi r 

1 he fallowing rrei^nire*) < #reek word*, the gMriB 
(•art of which siso occur in the 1*iti.'*d and kd 
rash, are found in thikrkw; 1.x. mm £», - 

A os J Kx. mm \ iii. 11. <h-»i **3 ^ 

iJiteriff:* I*er. xi. 30, . > K* tin.. 

$p4* xxxvii. tW i ; Kx xxxix It. Kar 

Xn^riM, 1 comp. l“ew. dwr Kah. xsin * sr^ws 
culii; Dnt xx. £0, xmpAmmpm w ilkr 1L nr***' 


* rrern wb 

' Han fcr K33 

* -icir *» -oh 


* tc»b hp«i »b 

4 '2'-32 ftr '3-1127 

/ H*ro 


•ffa 

‘H'pno 


* ce-tn ‘ htcVi 

1 H3"T3-«3 * 0V3*0 
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Bx. xxviii. 90, Nom. xv. 38, Dent. xxil. 

19, apdww* 8 er ; * Ex- ni. 34, «f<rre* ; • Geo. 
xxxviu 98, Ex. xxiv. 16, fdpsrot;* Ex* 

xxtL 6 , wJpwjfiS Gen. vl. 14, it48pot* g Ex. xxViii. 
19. n4yxpos k (PHn. xxxrii. 4). To tbeee may be 
added the unrecognized wtpapls* (Ex. xxi. 18), 

Aifee^x*’ * «* A *0p4xi (<*•"• xxx * u )t A* 5 * 

1 m following abort rules on the general mode 
af transcribing tbe Greek letters in Aramaic and 
Syriac (Targum, Talmud, Mid rash, etc.), may not 
be out of place: — 

r before palatals, pronounced like ?, becomes 3. 
7 la rendered by T. 

- H appears to hare occasionally amumed the pro* 
annotation of a consonant (Digamma); and a 3 
is inserted. 

0 is il, T t3. Bat this rale, even making al- 
lowances for corruptions, does not always seem to 
haws been strictly observed. 

K is p, sometimes 2 . 

II, which before labials stands In lieu of a r, 
b ecomes 3 : occasionally a 3 is inserted before 
!ab«als where it is not found in the Greek word. 

1, generally DD, sometimes, however, T3 or 

M. 

n k S, sometimes, however, it is softened 
into 3. 

P is sometimes altered into b or 3. 

*P becomes either HI or at the beginning 
of a word. 

2 cither D or T. 

Tbe t/Mriltu (*per, which in Greek is dropped in 
the middle of a word, reappears again sometimes 
(wvrtdpoi — SanAedrin). Even the Unis is repre- 

swsted sometimes by a H at tbe beginning of a 

word ; sometimes, however, even tbe super is 
^ , ,1 
VvDpOil* 

As to the vowels no distinct rule is to be laid 
down, owing principally to tbe original want of 
vowel poi n ts in our texts. 

B sfore doable consonants at tbe beginning of a 

word an H prvstAeticum is placed, so as to render 
the pronunciation easier. The terminations are fre- 
quently Uebraized : thus oi is sometimes rendered 

by the termination of the Mate. PI. D\ etc. 

A carious and instructive comparison may be 
i ns ti t u ted, between this mode of transcription of 
the Greek letters into Hebrew, and that of the 
Hebrew letter* into Greek, as found chiefly in the 
LXX 

H sometimes inaudible ( spirit lew.), 'Aopdr, 
'Xfcxaj’d; sometimes audible (as spirit, taper), 'Aj 8 * 
p u4p, 'Hxlas. 

2 = £: *pc/ 8 f«ira; sometimes p: *1 
•wartimes at *PaoC, sometimes p$: Z spovp&a- 
04^ wartimes it is completely changed into p : 
*lqo«M (9 Chr. xxvi. 6 ). 

• (HO*') DTO (Mloh. Lot. 8pr. 486, makes It 
Aniaa) 

* mcoro * n®3 * crob 


3 = 7 : T6psp 9 sometimes «: wartimes 

X : 3«po^x. 

*T = 9 : once = r Mcrrpctffl (Gen. xxxvi. 39). 

n = N, either spirit, asp. like *08o#d, o« 
qnr. Un. like 'A$4a. 

3=o, not the vowel, but our v : *'Eoa, A eoD 
thus also 00 (as tbe Greek writers often express 
the Latin 9 by ov): ’lswtroud: sometimes = 3 : 
la&v (Gen. xiv. 6 ); sometimes it is entirely left 
out, 'Act l for Vasbti. 

3 = ( 9 sometimes <r: Za&ouA&w, Xsur&l; rarsly 
|: Bao( (Gen. xxii. 21). 

n, often entirely omitted, or represented by a 
sptr f Un. in the beginning, or the reduplication of 
the vowel in the middle or at tbe end of the word, 
sometimes = x : Xdp ; sometimes = *: Td$s* 
(Gen. xxii. 24). 

13 = T : So p4tr' sometimes = 8: +068 (Geo. 
x. 6 ); or 6 : ’EAi^oAdfl (2 Sam. v. 16). 

s = U *Iait«£ 3 , or l before p (^): ’Itpepias. 
Between several vowels it is sometimes entirely 
omitted: ’IwoScl. 

3 = x : Xonub ; sometimes « : lofofori 
(Gen. x. 7); rarely = 7 : ra$$wpelp. 

*3, 3, ^ = x, x, p ; but they are often found 
interchanged owing perhaps to the similarity of 

the Greek letters. 3 is sometimes also rendered p 
(see above). 

13 * = /*, sometimes 0: N«3p«t8, SijSAi (1 Chr. 
L 47). 

07 and D = a: JLuptAv, 2 i)tfp, 2 fr. 

| V = spir. Un.: *E +p4* : sometimes = 7 (£) 
r opofifia; sometimes *: ’A p06* (Gen. xxiii. 2). 

0 = p: 9 oA( 7 , or t: SoAwodd. 

H — <r: 2 ( 8 «lr; sometimes (: Off (Gen. x. 93 - 
Cod. Alex. 'Of ; xxii. 21, "00. 

P = «: BoAcU; sometimes Xrrrovpd; also 
A: XsAcA. 

n=$: ’1 cupM; sometimes r: Tox^f. 

As to tbe Bible Text from which the Targum 
was prepared, we can only reiterate that we have 
no certainty whatever on this head, owing to tbe 
extraordinarily corrupt state of our Targum texts. 
Pages upon pages of Variants have been gathered 
by CappeDus, Kennicott, Buxtorf, l)e Rossi, Cler- 
icus, Luzzatto, and others, by a superficial com- 
parison of a few copies only, and those chiefly 
printed ones. Whenever the very numerous MSS. 
shall be collated, then the learned world may pos- 
sibly come to certain probable conclusions on it. 
It would appear, however, that broadly speaking, 
our present Masoretic text has been the owe from 
which tbe Onk. Version was, if not made, yrt 
edited, at all events; unless we assume that kte 
hands have been intentionally busy in mutually 
assimilating text and translation. Many of the 

*wd-© / HcmB ' ornp 

* '"cap * wro’ro • rrrro* 
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inferences drawn by De Road and others froui the | 
discrepancies of the version to discrepancies of the j 
uritnnil front the Masor. text, must Deeds be re- 
jected if Onkdos* method and phraseology, as we 
have exhibited it, are taken into consideration. 

Thus, when ( Ki. xxiv. 7 ) »• before the people " b 
found in Onkelos, while our Hebrew text reads 
*• in the ears,” it by no means follows that Onkelos 

read '3tK3: it b simply hb way of explaining 
the unusual phrase, L* which be remains faithful 
throughout. Or, •* l*ad the people unto the jAnct 
(A. V.) of which I have spoken (Kx. xxxii. 34), b 

solely Onkelos' translation of bK, $ciL the 

place, and no need be conjectured as hav- 

ing stofcl m Onkdos' copy; as also (Kx. ix. 7 } 
his addition ** From the cattle of * On childrtn of * 

Israel " does not prove a *23 to have stood in 
hb Codex, 

And thb also set ties (or rather leaves unsettled), 
the question as to the authenticity of the targumic 
texts, such as we liave them, i oushlering that 
no MS. has as jet been found older than at most 
600 years, eveu tlie careful comparison of all th*we 
that do exist would not much further our knowl- 
edge. A* far as those existing are cm. corned, the) 
teem with Lite most pal|«iMe blunders. — t.<* to , 
speak of variants, owing to sheer carelessne** « *:i the 1 m *ltht be^V\ c hare, indeed, «d» leeti imIwH lw 


5, the British Museum 2, Viaut «. Aagb arg L 
Nuremberg 2, Altdorf l f Carisrwhe 1. Morgan t 
Erftcrt 3, Dresden 1, Lsipae 1. Jos 1. Iiwsm i. 
Helmet adt 2, Berlin 4, Brsabu L tfewg 1. km— ■ 
burg 1, Hamburg 7, Copenhagen *, tpds 1 
Amsterdam 1, Paris 3, Mokhesm L. Vnss i 
Turin 2, Milan 4 f Leghorn L Noias 1. (ms i. 
Florence 5, Bologna 2, Padua 1. I nrwu 1 hras 
about 40, Rome 18 more or baa m mphws l«n4- 
containing Onkdos. 

h.ditio Ptiucrpa, Bologna 1482. fct i Akw h 
Cbajjim) with Hehr. Text and Kaahi IaIw 
S oria 1420, liiloti 14*Jl, ( 'on«iantir> *.ir 
from these were taken the texts in tb ( .«.^>itn 
sbn (1517) and the Venice iliuculeeg I - gw’* 
(1518, 1626, 1547 -42 ; , and Buxtorfs \U . . ic*. 
Bibb (1619). Thb was followed by lir I'ara 
Polygloti (164.V, and W slum's (1657 . A rvmt 
and much etuend Ated edition dates H iina 1852 

Of the extraordinary siaiikrity between (.mads* 
and the Samaritan version we have spoken umtm 
Samaiutam Pextateich [p. 2813] rhetw dm 
will be found a specimen of both, taken tram ite 
Barberini Codex. Mam mo tr puu.u omartil 
w ith Onkelas and hb influence upua Uier bisa> 
neutics mud exegesis, as well as his to m- 

lier or later versions, we have no sfarr to 
upon, desirabb as au inv^Ugatiun of tbw 


part of tbecopvist*; — but few are of a nature dam- 
aging tbe sense materially. Tlie cilcum-Unee 
that text and Tar gum were often pl.v'ed side bv 
aide, column by column, must liave bad no hub 
share m tlie !iio.nvctnei»a, since it was but natural 
to make tlw I argil ni resemble the lext as closely 
as possible. wlnb tlie nature of its material ditfer- 
eners was often unknown to tlie srrd<e. In fart, 
tlie accent itself was made to fit loth the Hebrew 
and tlie Clnldee wherever a larger addition did not 
render it utterly imp^obie. Unit letter* are in- ; 
wrted, omit tc<l, thrust in, I Jot ted out. erased, in au 
nitiiiHe Iiumlter of places But the difference goes 
still furtlier. In some Codices sv non vinous terms 
are us d nmst arbitrarily as it would aj*}^ar: 

nmn *,,d fobth earth, bih snd srx 
u,, mm u ,d “jbno pui., mrr> and 

B'nbs, Jehovah ami Kiohim, are found to re- 
place each other indiscriminatelv. In some in- 
stances, the Hebrew Gdrx itself has, to add to the 
confusion, lierti emendated from the I arguiu. 

A Maseru 1 1 has leni written on (hikt-ha, with- 
out, however. any authority iemg inbereut in it, 
and will lout, we should *av. much value. It has 
never been (inutcd. nor. as far as we have leeu 
abb to ascertain, is there am M\ now to lie found 
in this couutrv, or in am of the public libraries 
abroad. What has become of Buxtorf a copy, 
which be intruded to add to hi* Itcver |rinUj 
•* Baltvlofiia ” — a bmA devoted to llii* same subject 
— We do not know. 1 Ji/xaUo has Ulelv found such 
a “ Masorah in a Pentateuch M's., (Kit he oulv 
mentions some rananU contained in it. Its litb 
must not mislead the trailer: it lias nothing what- 
ever to do with the Masorah >f the Bible, but is a re- 
gent w*»rk, like tlie Jf'e r >tk of ike l whk h 

has nothing wliAteser to <lo with the Talmud text. 

Tlie M>S. of Onkeln* are extant in great num- 
len — a circumstance sastlv explained bv the in- 
lunction that it should be read every NtMwth at 
Louie, if not in the svnagngvt. Tbe BudU-tsu has 


dwell so long upon this suigb I argum. Is 
the first instance a great deal that Im* bswn wug 
here will, mulnttg mul imiu. bAl g'saj alan imr 
other Targums ; and further, le-eaus* ( Nikek* m 
THE ClIALOKK VtRMoX nr' wb>. r 

Jonathan dovmvranls, we iiMee aj ni u*uce ba»e u* 
province of Version ami gradually amve fnua I'ara 
phrase to Midrash-Haggail %h. We alkali 
not enter at any length into t)»ear. Uit esmte 
selves chiefly to mam reaulu. 

II. TakuI'M O.X the Pm.|*liVTX 
Namely, Joshua, Judges, San.uri. ku-cv 
Jeremiah, Foekiel. ami the twelve Mum* I Vlasta. 
— C-iUol I'akv.cm ok Joeatiiae mv I 
Next in time and import-aiice to 4 hisrkw 
PentAtcuch stand* the Targum on the il 
which in our printed F51d. and MV's. — mm 
we rrjP-At it, tlian af>out 600 tears — la i 
.hxi.vt I iaii I eii l z/hd, of whom the Is 
the following st«tements : (1.) ** Light j diany — 
hail llilbl tlie IJder, thirty of w)k*ni were *wU< 
thxi the Shechinah (lHvine M^jr*tv i ari 

ii|sm them, as it did upon Muaes our Devi, paa 
le upon him. Tlnrty of them were *<wlby that 
tlie sun should stand still at their Inddii^ as it id 
at that of Joshua hen Nun. Twrntv wsrs sf m- 
tcrmeiliAte worth. I be greatest <4 lietu a A waa 

JonxtJLSii Iwn l aid, the least R i.-i bsw 

.Nmvai; ami it was said .f R Johanan b. Vmw 
that he U-fl not (ummat gslol i the Ihhb, ib 
Mishnw. the Cemara. the HsUchahs, the lla 
dtii*. tl»e snMbtics of the I^w. ami the sns 
of tbr .'v»fcnm . . , . ; the «wsv tlnngs tid us 
d.rin’ult tilings [from the nwat awful Ihuw nn 
tern-* to the common popular prwtetaj ... L 
this is said of the least of them, what is to to mad 
<4 tlie greatest, i. * Jisisthan b. I uei 7 * Ihk 
Bath. 134 u ; romp. .Sure. 28 ».) t A wssai 
passage (see < H.krioa) refemng »**» iqsswlv W 
our present subject, reads as 4d%>ws- - TVs Tsr 
gum of Oukrkis wm malt bv Oukekus the Ptw» 
hie from the mouth of R. Fliwg aari R. Jehaak— 
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lad that of the Prophets by Jonathan b. Uszid had become blind. The reason given for that re- 
born the mouth of llaggai, Zechariah, and Mala- Instance is, although lijperbolically expressed, per- 
chi. And in that hour was the land of Israel fectly clear: 44 The Targum on the l*ropfaets revealed 
shaken three hundred pansangs. .... And a the secrets ” — that is, it allowed tree scope to the 
wees was heard, saying, 4 Who is this who has re- wildest fantasy to run riot upon the prophetic pas» 
reeled my secrets unto the sons of man ? * Up sages — tempting through their very obscurity, — 
rase Jonathan hen Ussiei and said : 4 It is I who and to utter explanations and interpretations rria- 
hsre revealed thy secrets to the sons of man. . . . tive to present events, and oracles of its own for 
Hut it is known and revealed before Thee, that not future times, which might be fraught with grave 
for my honor have I done it, nor for the honor of dangers in more than one respect. The Targum 
my father's house, Init for thine honor; that the on the Pentateuch (permitted to be committed to 
disputes may cease in Israel/ .... And he fur- writing, Meg. 3 n ; Kidd. 60 n) could not but be, 
tber desired to reveal the Targuni to the H aging even in its written form, more soler, more dignified, 
rapha, when a voice was heard: 4 Enough/ And more within the lounds of fixed and well-known 
why? — because the day of the Messiah is revealed traditions, than any other Targuiu; since it bad 
therein (Meg. 3 «).” Wonderful to relate, the sole originally been read puhlclv, and been checked by 
and excise' ve authority for the general belief in the the congregation as well aa the authorities present; 
authorship of Jonathan b. Uxaiel, is this second — as we have endeavored to explain in the Intro- 
Haggadistic passage exclusively; which, if it does duction. 'Hi ere is no proof, on the other hand, of 
mean anything, does at all events not mean our more than fragments from the Prophets having 
Targum, which is found mourning over the 44 Tem- ever been read and translated in the synagogue, 
pie in ruins,' full of iuvectivee against Rome (Sam. Whether, however. R. Joseph was more thou the 
si 5; Is xx xiv. 9, Ac., Ac.), mentioning Armillus redactor of this the second part of the Bible- 
(la. x. 4) (tiie Antichrist), Germania (K*. xxxviii. Targum, which was originated in Palestine, and 
#): not to dwell upon the thousand and one other was reduced to its final shape in Babylon, we cau- 
taiernal and external evidences against a date ante- not determine. He may perhaps have made cou- 
rier to the Christian era. If inter)iolations mint sideralde additions of his own, by filling up gaps 
be assumed, — and indeed Rashi speaks already of or rejecting wrong versions of some parte. So 
corruptions in his MSS. — such solitary additions much seems certain, that tlie schoolmen of his 
sre at all events a very different thing from a Academy were the collectors and reviser*, and he 
wholesale system of intentional and minute inter- gave it that stamp of unity which it now possesses, 
potation throughout the bulky work. But what spite of the occasional difference of style: adapted 
is still more extraordinary, this belief — long and simply to the variegated hues and dictions of its 
partly still upheld most reverentially against all manifold Biblical originals. 

difficulties — is completely modern : that is, not, But we do not mean to reject in tlie main either 
older than at most 000 years (the date of our old- of the Talmudical passages quoted. We Mieve 
rat Targum MSS. ), and is utterly at variance with that there was such a man as Jonathan b. Uaziel, 
tbs real and genuine sources: the Talmud, the that he was one of the foremost pupils of Hillei, 
Mldraah, the Babylonian Schools, and every au- and also that he did translate, either privately or 
tkority down to Hai Gaou (12th cent,). Fre- publicly, parts of the prophetical books; chiefly, we 
quentiy quoted as this Targuru is in the ancient should say, in a mystical manner. And so start- 
work*, it is never once quoted as the Targum of ling were his interpretations — borne aloft by hi* 
Jonathan. But it Is invariably introduced with high fame — that who but prophets themselves 
the formula : 44 R. Joseph <* (bar Chama, the could have revealed them to him ? And, going a 
Blind, euphemistically called the clear-sighted, the step further, who could reveal prophetic allegories 
writ- known President of Pumbaditlia in Babylonia, and mysteries of uU the prophetic books, hut those 
who succeeded Rabba in 319 a. d) says," etc. who, themselves the last in the list, had the whole „ 
. iMoed Katou 96 a. Preach. 68 a, Senh. 94 6). body of sacred oracles before them ? This appears 
Twice even it is quoted in Joseph's name, and with to us the only rational conclusion to be drawn from 
the addition, 44 Without the Taiguin to this verse the facts: as they stand, not as they are imagined, 
(doe to him) ws could not understand it/* This That nothing save a few snatches of this 
Is the simple state of the ease: and for more than paraphrase or Midrash could he embodied in our 
two hundred years critics have lavished ail their Targum, we need not urge. Yet for these even ws 
seamen to defend what never had any real exist- have no proof. Zuns, the f«cUe prinetpt of Tar- 
ence, or at best owed its apparent existence to a gumie as well as Midrashio investigation, who. as 
heading added by a superficial scribe. late as 1830 (GatUemL Vortr.), still believed him- 

The date whieh the Talmud thus in reality self in the modern notion of Jonathan's authorship 
assigns to our Targum folly coincides with our (“ffnt half of first century, a. d/‘), now utterlr 
former conclusions as to the date of written Tar- rejects the notion of 44 our possessing nuyUtinp of 
gums in general. And if we may gather thus Jonathan ben Uxziel " (Geiger's Xtittchv. 1837. 
ranch from the legend that to write down the Tar- p. 250). 

gum to tlie Prophets was considered a much bolder Lera conservative than our view, however, are 
■mistaking — and one to which still more reluct- the views of the modem school (Rappoport, Iau- 
aatly leave waa given — than a Targum on the x&tto, Frenkel, Geiger, I>ery, Bauer, Jahn, Ber- 
Psntateueh, we shall not be far wrong hi placing tboidt, Levysohn, etc. ), who not only reject the an- 
fikt* Targum some time, although not long, after tborship of Jonathan, but also utterly deny that 
Onkrios, or about the middle of the fourth century; there was any ground whatsoever for assigning a 
— the latter years of R. Joseph, who it is said, Targum to him, as is dons in the Talmud. The 
mspied himself chiefly with the Targum when he pitssage, they say, is not older, but younger than 

our Targum, and in fact doe* apply, erroneously of 

• * Bbrai,** ** Possessor of Whsat,” in allusion to hit oourse, to this, and to no other work of a similar 
rase ssssrary ovsr ths traditions. kind. 'The popular cry for a great 4 - name, upon 
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which to ban? ” — in Talnmdicml phraseology — 
iD that Is cherished and venerated, and the with of 
those eager to impart to this Version a lasting au- 
tliority, found in Jonathan the moat fitting person 
to father it upon. Was he not tlie greatest of the 
great, u who had been dusted with the dust of Hil- 
lei’s fort?” He was the wisest of the wise, tlx* 
one most imbued with knowledge human and di- 
vine, of aU those eighty, tlie least of whom was 
worthy that the sun should stay its course at his 
bidding. Nay, such were the flames • that arose 
from bis glowing spirit, say* the b}perl*olic Hag- 
gadah, (list “ when he studied in the Law, the very 
birds that flew over him in tlie air, were consumed 
by Are ” (nitrtphu * — not, as iAndau, in the 
preface to bis Aruch, apologetically translates, Ix- 
eame Stmpltg). At the same time we readily 
grant that we see no reason why tlie great llillcl 
himself, or sny other much earlier and equally etni 
nent Master of the Law, one of the Soferim perhaps, 
should not have been fixed upon. 

Another suggestion, first Iroached by Ihusius, 
and long ex|>lodcd. has recently lem revived under 
a somewhat modified form. Jonathan (God given), 
iJrusius said, was none else but Theodotion (< iod- 
given), tlie second Greek transLitor of tlie Bible 
after tlie LXX., who had become a Jewish pros- 
elyte. ('onsidering that the latter lived under 
Comntodit* II.. and the former at the time of 
t hrist; that the latter is said to have translated 


be found anywhere in the TikssAsl I H er at am 
What, again, was It that could have a t \ mmwi m 
tranecendent a fame for hie tranaiatifwi and ha<A 
that a Version put into the months «f the wn 
prophets should le called after bus, ** in w4* 
timt the people sliould like it *’ ? — a tnsahba 
which was. in fart, deservedly unknown, ad. prop- 
erly speaking, no tranalatioa at eB. It was. as 
w learn, a kind of private emendalitw of **w 
LXX. passages, ol Sections bis to the psoas p rin v 
in their then corrupted state. It was «sh tw 
book of lhuiiei which was retained from TW 
dot ion's pen, beesnw in this look the LXX had 
become past correction. If, nwerover, tbs is bv 
tion was *• to give the (tenple a llrlow for a • >rw4 
name, because the Utter might sound too fornga.* 
it was an entirely gratuitous one. timk mm 
abound In the Talmud, and even nanw s begin- 
ning with Tbeo like llkeodorus are to W had 
there. 

On the other hand, the opinion has Ism WuW 
that this Targum was a poet- Talmud ami p en ins 
tion, belonging to the 7th or 9th cent. a. d. Inr 
this point we need only rrfor to the Tslwsird 
quotstions from it. And wbm we further odd. 
that Jo. Morions, a man as ooe>*ptnaows by hm 
want of knowledge as by hit niost tudirruos sHacha 
upon all that was •* Jewish ” or - IV irstaal ** a 
was he, e. y. wlx> onJied to see the -iced' 
Masorrtic ('ode corrected from the s»mantu» hw 


the IVqihets only (neither the Pentateuch, nor 
the llagiognplia), while the former translated the 
I cfioU Bible; that Jonathan transUted into Ara- 
maic and Theodotion into Greek, — not to mentioii 
the foot that Theodotion was, to say the least, s 
not very conq>etent transistor, since M ignorance 
or negligence ” ( Montfaucon, Prtf. to Htxnph 0, 
or both, must needs le Uid at the door of a trans- 
lator, who, alien in difficulties, simply trmnacnhrs 
the hard llrlerv won Is into (indt character*, 
without troubling himself any further; r while the 
mastery over l*oth tin* Hebrew and the Aramaic 
displaced in the Jon.vthanic Version are astound- 
iug: — considering all this, we need not like Wal- 
ton ask caustically, why Jonathan ben L’uiel 
should not rotlier l< identified with the Kmperor 
Theodosius, whose name also is 44 Godgiven ; ” — 
but dismiss tlie suggestion as Carprov long since 
fiamiwrd it- We an*, however, told now < I aizxalto, 
Geiger, etc. ), that as tlie |t«by Ionian Targum on 
the Pentateuch waa culled a Targum *• in tlie 
maimer of Aquila or Onkelns,” i. e. of sterling 
value, so also tlie continuation of the Babylonian 
Targum, which embraced the Prophets, waa called 
a Targum •* in the maimer of Theodotion ” ~ 
Jociatiian ; and bv a further stretch, Jonathan* 
Thendotioa lecsiue the Jonathon b- Iwd. We 
cannot foil disagree with this by|>olhr»w also — 
based on next to nothing, and omcl to more 
than tlie usual leni.’lh of »|«ecuUtion. W hile Akyla 
is quoted continu dlv in the Talmud, and is de 
•era nlly one «»f tlie lest known and best beloved 
characters, every trait and incident of whose J<er- 
history is told even twice over, not tlie slight* 
Ml trace of such a person as TbeudoUou is to 


tateuch, q. r.), is the chief, and almost eedy, 
fender of this theory, we have «id enough. On 
tlie oilier tlieorv ot tliere bring skm thaw ms 
author to our Targum (hicbhum. Itmbnbh, Ib» 
Wette), combated fiercely by (MwniitM. Ils>«rn^t. 
and others, we need not further enlarge. »Jtrr vnrt 
we have already said. It errtan ly as the tin 
not of one, or of two, lull of t*«»n. o i tut* mm 
more Meturgemanini, llaggadista, and Hu^tuSs 
The edition, however, we rrjwat it bee 

the undeniable stamp of one master -mu d ; wad a* 
individual workings, its manner and pm&lurwy at 
indelibly impressed upon the whole laUe from tha 
first {Mgr to tlie last. Such, ws bokl. mast be the 
impfeHAiMii ii|am every attentive read e r : ewee e«pe- 
cully, it be judiciously distinguishes between the 
first and the Usl jmqdiets. 1 hat in the kaarwri 
rvlatiofis of tlie firmer, the Version art U, m 
tlie whole, more accurate and efoee < although base 
too, as we sbsll slum, llaggadeh often takes tee 
reins out of tlie Mrturgeuiau’s or editor's baa^ . 
while in the oWurer Oracles d the beat the 
Midrash reigns uijemte — is exactly whet the has- 
tier of larguunc development leads ws to expert. 

And with this we have pointed owt the g mtti 
character of the largwm under twadeuas 
t»radimlly, prrreptil.lv almost, tie tnmrt > e 
d*met the rpeyijuo. a frame, so to apeak, rt afe- 
gory, jairable. imth, tale, and od-IU m asked km 
lory —.such u we are wiati to see tx» Tal* *1 md 
M id rash, written under the tifoudy nwarW p rt 
Kaau-Kome ; iutertfsrard with vase brwai t 10 ** 
of rare poetical value. It Uwism, m iket. Ue 
the Hacgwdab, a whole stem of laa hr a p.*stu 
magonas whirling round the sun of the IU? h m4 


m The dmiW* of the Are — ” ae the Law was given 
Hi ire oa Noel " — is a very fcvorlta om la the Mkl- 


* is ->m> 

• M-g; Ui. rt U, Vos, T. “ ♦■!>«»* . 


by way of rtasnistlon ; Lev xitL t, 

Msefos ; PKU?, 1# . her nfk B, VdT\ 


M0«k ; Is. Ixiv k c % 17, ■ Hu- 
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rf the Seer. Yet, H Se “always aware of being a 
iraneiatioo. It returns to its verse after long 
ixcurms, often in nest to no perceptible connection 
with it. Ewen in the midst of the full swing of 
bney, swayed to and fro by the many currents of 
thought that arise out of a tingle word, snatebee 
at the verse from which the flight was taken will 
suddenly appear on the surface like a refrain or a 
keynote, showing that in reality there is a connec- 
tion, though hidden to the uninitiated For long 
periods again, it adheres most strictly to its text 
and to its verse, and translates most conscientiously 
and closely. It may thus fairly Iw described as 
holding in point of interpretation and enlargement 
of the text, the middle place between Onkelos, who 
an* in extreme cases deviates into paraphrase, and 
the su b seque nt Targums, whose connection with 
(heir texts is frequently of the most flighty charac- 
ter. Sometimes indeed our Targum coincides so 
entirely with Onkelos, — being, in fact, of one and 
the same origin and growth, and a mere continua- 
tion and completion as it were of the former work, 
that this similarity has misled critics into specula- 
tions of the priority in date of either the one or 
the other. Havemick, e. g. bolds — against Zuns 
— that Onkelos copied, plagiarised in fret, Jona- 
than. We do not see, quite apart from our placing 
Onkelos first, why either should have used the 
ether. The three passages (Judg. v. 26 and Deut. 
xxfi. 5; 2 K. xiv. 6 and Deut xxir. 16; Jer. 
ihill 45, 46 and Num. xxi. 28, 29) generally 
aidneed, do not in the first place exhibit that lit- 
eral ckneoess which we are led to expect and which 
alone oould be called “copying;” and in the 
aaoond place, the two last pasmges are not M we 
ako thought we oould infer from the words of the 
writers on either side, extraneous paraphrastic addi- 
tions, but simply the similar translations of similar 
texts: while in the first passage Jonathan only 
refers to an injunction contained in the Penta- 
tench-terse quoted. But even had we found such 
paraphrastic additions, apparently not belonging to 
the subject, we should have accounted for them by 
certain traditions — the common property of the 
whole generation — being recalled by a certain 
ward or phrase in the Pentateuch to the memory 
of the one translator; and by another word or 
pfareee in the l*rophete to the memory of the other 
translator. The interpretation of Jonathan, where 
it adheres to the text, is mostly very correct in a 
philosophical and exegetical tense, closely literal 
even, provided the meaning of the original is easily 
to be understood by the people. When, however, 
duilre are used, unfamiliar or obscure to the people, 
it unhesitatingly dissolves them end makes them 
easy in their mouths like household words, by 
adding as much of explanation as seems fit: some 
times, it cannot be denied, lees sagaciously, even 
incorre c tly, comprehending the original meaning. 
Yet we must be very cautious in attributing to a 
renioo which altogether bears the stamp of thor- 
ough competence and carefulness that which may 
be single corruptions or interpolations, as we find 
them sometimes indicated by an introductory 
• Says the Prophet : ” « although, as stated above, 
we do not hesitate to attribute the pamagee dis- 
playing an acquaintance with works written down 


* 18am. fl. 10; 8 flam. xxMLfl; lK.lv. 88; la. 
le. % lx. 6, x- 27, xi 1, 6, xv. 2, xvi. 1, 6, rxviii. 6, 


to the 4th century, and exhibiting popular notions 
currant at that time, to the Targum in its origins! 
shape. Generally speaking, and bolding the differ- 
ence between the nature of the Pentateuch (sup* 
posed to contain in its very letters and signs Hale- 
chlstic references, and therefore only to be handled 
by the Metorgeman with the greatest care) and 
that of the Prophets (freest Homiletes themselves) 
steadily in view — the rules laid down above with 
respect to the discrepancies between original and 
Targum, in Onkelos, bold good also with Jonathan. 
Anthropomorphisms it avoids carefully. Geo- 
graphieid names are, In most cases, retained as iu 
the original, and where translated, they are gen- 
erally correct. Its partiality for Israel never goes 
so far that anything derogatory to the character of 
the people should be willingly suppressed, although 
a certain reluctance against dwelling upon its iniqui- 
ties and punishments longer than necessary, is vis- 
ible. Where, however, that which redounds to the 
praise of the individual — more especially of berous, 
kings, prophets — and of the community, is con- 
tained in the text, there the paraphrase lovingly 
tarries. Future bliss, in this world and the world 
to ootne, liberation from the oppressor, restoration 
of the Sanctuary on Mount Zion, of the Kingdom 
of Jehovah and the House of David, the reestab- 
lishment of the nation and of its full and entire 
independence, as well as of the national worship, 
with all the primitive splendor of Priest and Lerita, 
singer and musician and prophet — these are the 
favorite dreams of the people and of Jonathan, and 
no link is overlooked by which those strains may 
be drawn in as variations to the Biblical theme. 
Of Meesiauic passages, Jonathan hat pointed out 
those mentioned below ; 6 a number not too large. 
If we consider how, with the increased misery of 
the people, their ardent desire to see tlieir Deliverer 
appear speedily must hare tried to find as many 
plaoee in the Bible as possible, warranting his 
arrival. So far from their lieing suppressed (as, by 
one of those unfortunate accidents tiiat hefall some- 
times a long string of i*ve$tigntors, who are copy- 
ing their information at third and fourth hand, 
has been u n blush ingly asserted by almost ever y body 
up to Geseuius, who found its source in a miswe- 
derttaad sea/mee of Gtrpzov), they are moat prom- 
inently, often almost pointedly brought forward. 
And there is a decided polemical animus inherent 
in them — temperate as fer as appearanoe goes, 
but containing many an unspoken word : such as 
a fervent human mind pressed down by all the 
woea and terrors, written and unwritten, would 
whisper to itself in the depths of its despair. These 
passages extol most rapturously the pomp and glory 
of the Messiah to come — by way of contrast to 
the humble appearance of Christ: and in all the 
plaoee where suffering and misery appear to be the 
lot forecast to the Anointed, it is Israel, to whom 
the passage is referred by the Targum. 

Of further dogmatical and theological peculiari- 
ties (and this Targum will one day prove a mine 
of instruction chiefly in that direction, bethfes the 
other vast advantages inherent iu it, as in the oidei 
Targums, for linguistic, patristic, geographies], his- 
torical, and other studies) we may mention briefly 
the “Stars of God ” (Is. xiv. M; corap. Dan. viii 


xlii. 1, xllii. 10, xiv. 1, Ui. IS, 1111. 10: Jer. xxiU 6 
xxx. 21, xxxiii. 18, 15 ; Ho*. 111. 5 . xiv. 8 ; Wc. tv 
8, v. 2, 18 ; leeh UI. 8, Iv. 7, vt 13, x 4- 
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10; 2 Msec. ix. 10, being r efer red — in a similar 
manner — to M the people of Israol " ) : the doctrine 
of tbo second death (Is. xxii. 14, lxv. 16b etc. 
As to the general nature of its idiom, what we 
hate said above holds good here. Likewise oar 
remarks on the relation between the text of the 
original of Onkelos, and its own text, may stand 
for Jonathan, who never appears to differ from the 
Masoretic text without a very cogent reason. Yet, 
since Jonathan** MSS., though very much smaller 
in number, are in a still worse (tligbt thau those 
of Onkelos we cannot speak with great certainty | 
on this point. Kespecting. however, the individual | 
language and phraseology of the translation, it 
lacks to a certain, though small degree, the clear- 
ness and transparency of Onkelos; and is some- 
what alloyed with foreign words. Not to such 
a degree, however, that we cannot fully indorse 
Carpsov*s dictum: u Ciyus nitor semionis Chaldwi 
ct dictionia laudatur puritaa, ad Onk**lo«um proxime 
accedena et parutu deflectens a puro tersoque Chal- 
daisruo biMieo” (Oil. Socr. p. 46 It, and incline 
to the belief of Wolf (HiU. fltbr. ii. 1166): “Quae 
TfTO, vel quod ad voces no\aa et iwrbaraa, vel ad 
res eUte ejus inferiores, aut futilia nonnulla, 
quameis pauca triplicis hiijua generis exstent, ibi 
occurmnt, ex merito falnani cujusdani ingen io ad- 
seribuntur.” Of the manner and style a i this 
Targuiu, the few tul joined specimens will we hope 
give an ap|iruxitiiate idea. 

In conclusion, we may notice a feature of our 
Targum. not the least interesting perhaps, in rela- 
tion to general or “ human ” literature: namely, 
that the Shemitic fairy and legendary lore, which 
for the last two thousand years — as far as we can 
trace it — has grown up in Last and Weal to vast 
glittering mountain-range*, b to a very great extent 
to be found, in an embryo state, so to say. in thu 
our Targum. When the literary history of tho*e 
most wonderful circlet of medieval sagas — the 
sole sppamit fmit brought home by the crusaders 
from the eastern tattle- fir Ids — shall come to be 
written by a competent and thorough investigator, 
he will hate to extend his study of the sources to 
this despised »• fahu lotus ” Targum Jonathan ben 
I'uid. And the entire world of pious Biblical 
legend, which Islam has said and sung in the Ara- 
bic, IVrsian, Turkish, and all ita other tongues, to 
the delight of the wise ami the simple for twelve 
centuries now, is contained almost fully developed, 
from beginning to end. but clearer, purer, and 
incomparably more poetically conceived, in oar 
Targum- 1 1 aggadah . 

Tlie AV/i tio Pnmcep* dates Leiria, 1494. The 
later editions are emlsidied in the Antwerp, Paris, 
and IxmhIoii I’oh gfot La. Several single books hare 
likewise been re|*eatrdly edited (oorup. Wolf, Le 
l*og, Koeenuiwller, etc.). 

JUDOB T. 



avenging of ls- nadons ecane over them mmi 4rfn 
rael, when ths them out of thetr rltfes ; to «sn 
people willingly 1 2 they return to do tkt Las tte 
offered them- 1 they are mighty over their 
selves. |aml drive then owt from Uw sw» 

territory of the land of larwi Thm 
has been broken t fe era sad ell km 
armies to life punish m ent, md So a 
mlrarle and a salvages the lest 
Then the wise r et urn ed to its be tke 
houses of the synagogue . . and 
to teach unto the prop** the I itiim 
of the Law TWtedore pmam io 
aod bless the Lord. 

8 Boar, O ysl 8 Hear, j# kings <ve who cams 
kings; give ear,; with Sisva to the katthsnsn km 

0 ys princes ; 1. teo, )# ruler* [ye who wee ess 
'r*m 1, will sing Jabin the khig of Keoaoo sat *n 
onto ths Loan; tour armies nor with uer power 

1 will sing prmssfhavo JO eooqwtted aaJ toem 

to the Loan God i mighty over Che bowse of Urw. — 
of Israel. laid Deborah in pr ophesy 

God : 1 praise, give ttionks rd 
blessings before the Lord, the iM 
of I sra el 

4 Loan, when j 4 [O Lord, Thy Law whdrh TVw 
thou weotest out g» vest to Israel. «bw they mm 
of Seir, when | grans U, than the wOwi raw «ev 
thou marchedst them : bat wben they man e a, 
out of the field 'then they become powerftu ee 
ot Kdom, the ! their enemies ) O Lord, <e the 4a* 
earth trembled. 'when Thou didst reveal Th> w*T m 
and the heavens |^1ve it onto them from fm it, Them 
’became** manifest us 


also | splendor of Thy glory over the t 
lories of Ma s : I 


dropped 


clouds < 

6 The moun-i ft The mountains tram KM to«-w 
tain* melted from ] the l»rd, the mouetain* W T>w» 
before the Loan. 'the mountains of iUrm o w. awd tto 
*r to that }*inal | mountain of Carmel. spoke su 
from before thr weh other, aod od ewe o aw 
Loss God of U-|otber: Upoo me the MmrhmnA 
will rest, and te m«t(, It ms 


Aonroares* 

V LESION. 


Ttifita 

(Jonathan -ben.Pcdst) 
To THS PaoTHETS 


1 Tutu sang I 1 Ann Deborah and Barak the 
Deborah and Be- son of Abtnosm gave praira for the 
rak the son of miracle aod the sairaiioo which 
AMnoam on that were wrought for Israel on that 
day, sating, dav, and spake : 

2 Prats* 5 * the 2 When the children of Israel 
Loan tor the rebel against the Law, then the 


6 In the day* 
of Bharagar the 
son of Anath. In 
the days of Jaei, 
the highways 
were unoccupied, 
and the travellers 
walked through 
bywa>». 

? TSt inhabit* 
amt$ of the vil- 
lages ceased, they 
ceased in Israel, 
until that I Deb- 
orah arose, that 1 
arose a mother la 
Israel. 

8 They chose] 
new gods ; than 
mas war la the 


Mount Ami, which 1* tm 
nod smallest of all the m>i 
.... This Sinai trass k . 
shook .and It* sowke w«« t «. 
up the smoke of an emu to 
the glory of th* God <4 I 
bad manifested Iraif w] 

6 When they 
days of Shsmgir thu mm 
In the day s of Jaei, renew 
femes : they wha fend 
well-prepared wets feed 
walk la forttve 
I 

7 Destmied ' 
of the fend of In 
Itants we r e shaken etf i 
about, until I. Dehnruk 

;*• i 


S -w sXrft 


I Whom Ifee eMUm 
went te pray ante new v 
which recently ted « 
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Tamom 

[Jonathan-ben-Usslel] 
To ns Pxorasrs. 



Tamum 
[Jooathao-boo-lMel) 
To T1 


gum : ni thm 
i*Wd or spear 
smb among forty 
IS oi— nil In Is- 
—IT 


• My bosrt is 
—i d tho gov- 
•non of Israel, 
thatodbrad them- 
Ml— willingly 
—of tho peo- 
ple. Bis— ye the 
L—p. 


10 Spook, ye 
tetridtonwhire 
—oo, y* that nit 
In judgment, mod 
—Ik by tho way. 


worshipped, with which their tethers 
did not concern themselves, there 
come oTtr thorn tho notion* ond 
drove thorn ont of thoir citioo : bat 
when they returned to the Low, 
they ooald not pro roil again*! them 
until they mod* themselves itrong, 
ond Siam went np ogolnot them, 
the enemy ond the adversary, with 
forty thousand ehlefli of troop*, with 
Ally thonaood holder* of the sword, 
with sixty thousand holders of epeare, 
with seventy thoaeond holders 
of ahieldSy with eighty thousand 
throwers of arrow* and sling*, be- 
side* nine hundred iron chariots 
which he had with him, ond bis 
own chariots. All three thousands 
and all these hosts could not stand 
before Barak and the ten thousand 
men he had with him. 

9 Spake Deborah in prophecy : 1 
am root to praise the scribe* of Is- 
rael, who, while this tribulation 
lasted, ceased no; to study in the 
Law : and it redounds well unto 
them who sat in the houses of eon. 
giegatkm, wide open, and taught 
the people the doctrine of the Law, 
and praised and rendered thanks 
before the Lord. 

10 Those who had interrupted 
their occupations are riding on 
as— eoTered with many-colored 
caparisons, and they ride about 
freely in all the territory of Israel, 
and cong r egate to sit in Judgment 
They walk In their old way*, and 
are speaking of the power Thou hast 
shown in the land of Israel, etc. 


JUDGES XI. 



9 Awn it eame| 89 Awn it was at the end of two 
months, and she returned to her 
tether, and be did unto her accord- 
ing to the tow which he had rowed : 
letorned unto her land she bad known no man. And 
tether, who did It became a statute in Israel, 
with her neeortt - j . ... . A . . 

me to his TOW (H2DW), that no 

which he had | non should oflkr up his son or his 
and she daughter as a burnt-oflering, as 
Jephta the Gileadite did, who asked 
not Phlneha* the priest If he had 
asked Phlnehas the priest, then be 
would hare dissolved his tow with 
money [for animal sacrifices]. 


And it was a eas- 
tern la Israel. 


1 8AM. n. 


1 Awn Hannah 
psayed, and said. 
My heart iqjofceth 


1 Awn Hannah prayed In the 
spirit of prophecy, and said: [Lo, 
my son Samuel will become a proph- 


In the Lean ; mine let orer Israel; in bis days they 
horn ta exalted will bo freed from the hand of the 
In toe Loan ; my , Philistines ; and through his hands 
month Is —larged shell be done unto them wondroos 
orer mine one- and mighty deeds: therefore] be 
mice; because I strong, my heart, In the portion 
rrjrir* to thy sal- which God fare me. [And also 
tattoo. Usman the sou of Joel, the son of 


2 T'iert is no- 
holy as the Loan : 
for tkrrt is none 


my son Samuel, shall arias, he and 
his fourteen sons, to say praise with 
nablla (harps?) and cy there, with 
their brethren the Leri tee, to sing 
in the house of the sanctuary : 
therefore] Let my horn be exalted 
In the gift which God granted onto 
me. [And also — the miraculous 
punishment that would befell the 
Philistines who would bring berk 
the ark of the Lord to a new chariot, 
together with a tin-offering : there- 
fore let the congregation of Israel 
say] I will open my mouth to speak 
groat things over my enemies ; be- 
cause I rejoice to thy selection. 

2 [Over Sanberib the king of 
AShur did she prophssy, and she 
said : He will arise with all his 


beside thee, nei- 
ther is there any 
rook like our God. 


8 Talk no more 
so exceeding 
proudly ; let not 
arrogancy come 
ont of yonr 
month : for the 
Loan is a God of 
knowledge, and 
by him actions 
are weighed. 

4 The bows of 
the mighty are 
broken, and they 
that stumbled 
are girded with 
stroogth. 


armies orer Jsrtunlem. and a great 
sign will be done with him. There 
shall fell the o o r peoo °f hie troope : 
Therefore praise ye all the peoples 
and nations and tongues, and cry | : 
There Is nooe holy but God ; there 
Is not beside Thee ; aud Thy people 
•hall say, There is none mighty bat 
— r God. 

8 [Orer Nebnehadnesmr the king 
of Babel did she prophesy and say : 
Ye Chaldeans, and all nations who 
will once rule orer Israel] Do not 
•peak grandly ; let no blasphemy 
go — t from yonr month : for God 
knows all, and orer all his ser rants 
be extends his judgment ; also from 
yon he will take punishment of 
your guilt. 

4 [Orer the kingdom Javan she 
prophesied and said] The bow* of 
the mighty ones [of the Javaniteej 
will be broken ; [and thoee of the 
boom of the Asmoneans] who are 
weak, to them will be dona miracle* 
and mighty dee ds , 


i 8am. xvn. 


8 Awn he stood 
and cried onto 
the armies of Is- 
rael, and said 
unto them, Why 
an ye come ont 
to set your battle 
to array ? Am 
not I a Philis- 
tine, and ye ser- 
vants to Saul ? 
choose you a man 
for yon, and let 
him come down 
to me. 


8 Awn he 
onto the armies of Israel, and said 
unto them: Why hare you pot 
yourselves in battle array ? Am 1 
not ti»e Philistine, and yon the ser- 
vants of Saul ? [I am Goliath the 
Philistine from Oath, who hare 
killed the two sons of KU, the priests 
Chofna and Pinehas, and carried 
captive the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord, I who have carried It to 
the house of D-igon, my Error , and 
it has been there in the cities of t ««* 
Philistines seven months. And iu 
every battle which the Philistine 
hare bad I went at the bead of the* 
army, and we conquered to the bat- 
tle, and we strew the killed like the 
duet of the earth, and until now 
hare the Philistines not thought 
me worthy to become captain of a 
thousand over them. And you, O 
children of Israel, what mighty deed 
has 9aul the son cif Ki«h from Qibeah 
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Autiohud 

Vbbsion. 


Taboum 

[Jonathau-ben-Usxiel J 
To thi Purnn. 


[done for joo that you made him 
king over you ! If he is a valiant 
mao, let him ccma out and do bat- 
tle with me ; but if he is a weak 
mao], then choose for yourselves a 
man, and let him come out against 
me, etc. 


1 KINGS XIX. 


11, 12 And he 
said. Go forth, 
and stand upon 
the mount before 
the Loan. And. 
behold, the Loan 
passed by, and a 
great and strong 
wind rent the 
mountains, and 
brake in pieces 
(he rorks , before 
the Loan ; but the 
Loan mu not In 
the wind : and 
after the wind an 
earthquake ; but 
the Loan tees not 
io the earth- 
quake : And after 
the earthquake a 
fire ; fort the Lord 1 
mu not in thei 
Are : and after j 
the fir e a still 
■nail voice 

13 And it was 
to. when ltltj>h 
heard it. that he 
wrapped his fkce 
la hla mantle, 
and went out, and 
stood in the en- 
tering in of the 
care : and, be- 
hold, thert cam t 
a voice unto him. 
and aaid, What 
doeat thou beta, 
Elijah? 


11. 12 Add ha said [to KXi^h]. 
Arise and stand on the mountain 
before the U>rd. And God revealed 
himself : and before him a host of 
angels of the wind, cleaving the 
mountain and breaking the rocks 
before the Lord ; bat not In the 
host of angels was the Sbechinah 
And after the host of the angels of 
the wtod came a boat of angels of 
commotion ; but not in the host 
of the angeis of commotioo was the 
Sbechinah of the Lord. And after 
the host of the angels of commotioo 
rime a host of angels of fire ; but 
not in the host of the angels of fire 
was the Sbechinah of the Lord. 
But after the boat of the angels 
of the firs came voices singing In 


18 And It was when Eltyah heard 
this, be hid his fkce in his mantle, 
and he went ont and be stood at 
the door of the cave ; and, io ! with 
him was a voice, saying. What dorst 
tboo hers, 0 Elijah ! etc. 


ISAIAH XXX in. 


22 Pub the, 22 Fob the Lord is our Judge, 
Lobdm our judge, who delivered us with his power 
the Loan u our from UUnim ; the Lord is our 

lawgiver, the teacher, for lie has given os the 

Lobd *• our king . doctrine of the Torah from Sinai, 

he will save us the Uml Is oar king : lie will de- 

liver us. and give us righteous res- 
titution from the army of Gog. 


ACTIOBl BSD 

Vkuiox. 

[■Jonalhan-hvw -Cartel J 

To tub fiorsm 

the earth, er cm 

say unto you, Bray tu ewe foes 

they shall prriah 

— O house of Israel, then «sa dal 

from the tarth. 

answer thus, and ip ak a ih 

and from under 

wise : The Errors un«o vtwfe yea 

these heavens. 

pray are Errors wh«-*> »r» ef us 
use : they cannot rain fr c b^vn 
they ,*i' n* cause fru-t tr> gr*e 
fr> m t ie earth. Tttev anl tkw 
• wrsbtpprTS Will prr^*i fra tee 

earth, and will k dretreysd fow 
under them hue vue 


M1CAH VI. 


4 Foal brought j 4 Foa I have ukeo thee oat trmm 
thee up ont of the the land of Misrsim. ami ksvw fa- 
il of Egypt, leased thee from the kaw a 4 tk* 
and redeemed bondage : ami have sent befree thee 
thee out of the three prophets : Hose*, tc taci 
house of servants; the* the tra-litton of the cejiMau 
sod I sent be-, Aaron, to atoae for the penpk , wart 
fore thee Moeea, Miriam, to teach the — ■ ia 
Aaron, and Mir-| 


JEMDC. X. 


11 Taos shall 11 Tut is the copy of the letter 
>esay onto them. I which Jeremiah the prophet sent to 
t he gods that i the remaining ancient once of the 
have not mademprivtty In Babel: ” And If the 

the bee van* and nation# among wham you an will 


III. and IV. TARont or Joxathax RoX«- 

Bin. AND .lKRt all U MI . TaIU.I M OS TVS 

PrNTvmm. 

Onkeios and Jonathan on the Pentateuch ams 
Prophets, w hat ever Io tlieir exact date. tJacn. au- 
thorship and editorship, arr. as ac hat* rt ‘uiari 
to allow, the oldest of existing larguma. and hw- 
long, in their prramt ahajo. to lwi \iua a*d Bt 
Bah\ Ionian academies flourishing lct«rm the Ad 
and 4th centuries a. d. Hut pwct**di as two 
allel and independent devefopmenta of the oral Lam 

(£2U7n) have sprung up in the I'dnt.rus ml 
i Why Ionian Talmuda rcsjevlori r. so ai«> rermi m 
estigalion baa proved to dcn«4istratK« ike rum 
ence of two distinct eyefca of largum* ea tke 

written law (2T\32Wn) — i. e. the maw W« 
of the Old TeuUment Hotb are the Tgrmg d 
the old, primitive institution of the pul-hc •* rv^ 
ing and translating of the Torah." which W a*> • 
hundred years had its place in the 1‘sfoum 
synagogue*. The one ftrvt ollrclrd. rrwd m 
edited in Babylon, culled — move e«fw«- 
part of It which eiul^arcd the PcnUtevh 
— the Hahrkmian, Owes, by way ol nnu 
account »»f theanperior auth**riti inherent i 
works of the Madinrhae < lUio V.i iana. ■ 
distinction to t lie Masriwe <>r Is Wat naans , ; w 

other, continuing its oral I f**, so to aat. dw w a 
much later pernd, was ant ten ai*d mitri — Ism 
carefully, or rather with a ii orb n-irv m.’ifa, sa 
tent ion of the oh lest and tom gv%t (umn u 4 Mr^sr 
I gemanim and Darshanim — «• the sul ef 
i itself. iH this entire ride, ho w ever. tks 
tmeh and a few oilier hooks and fraeuwtar ' pmmm 
only hair turrit ed entire, while if n«el «f iu mbm 
l>ooks of the liihle a few detached fragmer '• av ^ 
that ia known, and thia chiefly fries qi»twtJMm> 
The iiijiniriion al<ne mnilSHel rufvrt sg 
I alien 1 reading of the I'argum on the I Vstateuah — 
nothing is said of the Prophets — rxytuua tW tek 
to a certain extant, bow the PtnMrurh Tbm 
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has been religiously p r utm i, while the other* have 
perished. 'Ais circumstance, also, it to be taken 
into eooskleratioci, that Palestine was in later cen- 
turies well-uigh cut off from communication with 
the Diaspora, while Babylon, and the gigantic | 
Blwatore it produced, reigned paramount over all 
Judaism, as, indeed, down to the 10th century, the 
latter continued to have a spiritual leader in the 
penoo of the Resh Gelutha (Head of the Golah), 
residing in Babylon. As not tlie least cause of the 
loss of the great bulk of the Palestinian Targura 
may also l« considered the almost uninterrupted 
martjnkxn to which those were subjected who pre- 
ferred, under all circumstances, to live and die in 
the Land of Promise. 

However this may be, the Targum on the Pen- 
tateuch has come down to us: and not in one, but 
in two recensions. More surprising still, the one 
hitherto considered a fragment, because of its em- 
I racing portions only of the individual books, has 
in reality never been intended to embrace any 
further portion, and we are thus in the po sse ssion 
of two Palestinian Targums, preserved in their 
original forms. The one, which extends from the 
first terse of Genesis to the last of Deuterouoniy, is 
known under the name of Targuiu Jonathan (ben 
Poiel) or Pseudo- Jonathan on the Pentateuch. 
The other, interpreting single verses, often single 
words only, is extant in the following proportions: 
s third on Genesis, s fourth on Deuteronomy, a 
fifth on Numbers, three twentieths ou Kxodus, and 
about one fourteenth on Leviticus. The latter is 
generally called Targum Jerushalmi , or, down to 
the 11th century (Hsu Gaon, Chananel), Tttr yum 
Krrii Israel, Targum of Jerusalem or of the land 
of IsraeL That Jonathan ben Uzziel, the same, to 
whom the prophetical Targum is ascribed, and who 
is reported to have lived either in the bth-4th 
century B. c., or about the time of Christ himself 
(see above), could have little to do with a Targum ! 
which speaks of Constantinople (Num. xxiv. 19, 24 ), 
dmeribet very plainly the breaking-up of the West- 
Roman Empire (Num. xxiv. 19-24), mentions the 
Turks (Gen. x. 2), and even Mohammed’s two 
wives, Chaduya and Fatime (Gen. xxi. 21 ), and 
which exhibits not only the fullest acquaintance 
with the edited body of the Babylonian Talmud, 
by quoting entire passages from it, but adopts its 
peculiar phraseology — not to mention the com- 
plete disparity between the style, language, and 
general manner of the Jonathan ic Targum on the 
Prophets, and thoee of this one on the Pentateuch, 
strikingiy palpable at first sight, — was recognised 
hr early investigators (Morinus, Pfeiffer, Walton, 
etc. ), who soon overthrew the old belief in Jonathan 
I*. UxxfcTs authorship, as upheld by Menahem Re- 
knnati, Asariah de Romt, Gedaljah, Galatiu. Fagius, 
etc. But the relation in which the two Targums, 
m tboilar and yet so dissimilar, stood to each other, 
l«v they arose, and where and when — all these 
questions have for a long time, in the terse words 
•f Zona, esused many of the learned such dire 
nsfeery, that whenever the “ Targum Hierosolymi- 
fwim" cornea up, they, instead of information on 
il and its twin-brother, prefer to treat the reader 
lo a round volley of abuse of them. Not before the 
font half of this century did the feet become full} 
am 4 incontestably established (by the simple process 
of an Investigation o' the sources), that both Tar- 
jC*nut were it rev.ty one — that both were known 
Aown to the 14th century under no other name 
tkas Targum Jeruahalmi — and that some forgetful 
2lfi 


scribe about that time must have taken the abbre- 
viation V, H- i T. J.' over one of the two docu- 
ments, and, instead of dissolving it into Targum- 
Jerushalmi, dissolved it erroneously into what he 
must till then have been engaged in copying — 
namely, Targum-J onathan, sc. ben Uzziel (on the 
Prophets). This error, fostered by the natural 
tendency of giviug a well-known and far-famed 
name — without inquiring too closely into its ac- 
curacy — to a hitherto anonymous and compara- 
tively little known version, has been copied again 
and again, until it found its way, a hundred years 
later, into print. Of the intermediate stage, when 
only a few MSS. had received the new designation, 
a curious fact, which Azariah de Rossi (Cod. 37 6) 
mentions, gives evidence. 44 1 saw,” be says, 44 two 
complete Targums on the whole Pentateuch, word 
for word alike ; one in Reggio, which was described 
in the margin, 4 Targum of Jonathan b. Uzziel;* 
the other in Mantua, described at the margin aa 
4 Targum Jerushalmi.* ** In a similar manner 
quotations from either in the Aruch confound the 
designation. Beryarain Mussaphia (d. 1674), the 
author of additions and corrections to the Aruch, 
has indeed pronounced it as his personal conjecture 
that lioth may l« one and the same, and Drusius, 
Mendelssohn, Rappoport, and others shared his 
opinion. Vet the difficulty of their obvious dissim- 
ilarity, if they were identical, remained to lie ao- 
| counted for. Zuiiz tries to solve it by assuming 
[ that Pseudo-Jonathan is the original Targum, and 
that the fragmentary Jerushalmi is a collection of 
variants to it. The circumstance of its also contain- 
ing portions identical with the codex, to which it it 
supposed to be a collection of readings, he explains 
by the negligence of the transcriber. Fraukel, 
however, followed by Traub and Levysohn, has gone 
a step ftirther. From the very identity of a propor- 
tionately large number of places, amounting to 
aliout thirty in each book, and from certain pal- 
pable and consistent differences which run through 
both recensions, they have arrived at a different 
conclusion, which seems to carry conviction on the 
face of it. namely, that Jerushalmi is a collection 
of emendations and additions to single portions, 
phrases, and words of Onkelos, and Pseudo -Jona- 
than a further emendated and completed edition 
to the whole Pentateuch of J erushalm »- Onkelos. 
The chief incentive to a new Targum on the Penta- 
teuch (that of Onkelos being well known in l*ales- 
tine), was, on the one hand, the wish to explain 
such of the passages as seemed either obscure in 
themselves or capable of greater adaptation to the 
times ; and on the other hand the great and para- 
mount desire for legendary lore, and ethical and 
homiletical motives, intertwined with the very letter 
of Scripture, did not and could not feel satisfied 
with the (generally) strictly literal version of On 
kelos, as soon as the time of eccentric, prolix, oral 
Targums had finally ceased in Palestine too, and 
written Targums of Mali} ion were introduced aa a 
substitute, once for all. Hence variants, exactly as 
found in Jerushalmi, not to the whole of Onkelos, 
but to such portions as seemed most to require 
‘‘ improvement ** in the direction indicated. And 
bow much this thoroughly paraphrastic version was 
preferred to the literal is, among other signs, plainly 
visible from the circumstance that it is still joined, 
for instance, to the reading of the Decalogi* on the 
Feast of Weeks in the 8} nagogue. At a later period 
the gaps were filled up. and the whole «f the *xMt- 
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lny( Jcruthalmi was recast, as far again «s seemed 
fitting and requisite. This is the Jonathan, so 
sailed Tor the last four hundred years only. And 
thus the identity in some, and tlie divergence in 
other places finds its most natural soiutiou. 

The Jemshalmi, in both its recensions, is writ- 
ten in the Palestinensian dialect, the peculiarities of 
which we have briefly characterized above. It is 
older than tin Masora and the conquest of Western 
Asia by the Aral*. Syria or Palestine must be 
its birthplace, the second half of the 7th century 
it* date, since the instances above given will not 
allow of any earlier time. Its chief aim and pur- 
l»o*r is. especially in its second edition, to form an 
entertaining conqiendiuiu of all the Halachah and 
llaggatlah, which refers to the Pentateuch, and 
takes its stand upon it. And in this lies its chief 
use to ii*. Tliere is hardly a single allegory, parable, 
mystic digression. or tale in it which is not found 
in the other lluggudistic writings — Minima, Tal- 
mud, Mivltilta, Mira, Sifri. etc.; and l»oth Winer 
and Petcnnatin. not to mention the older author- 
ities, have wrongly charged it with indenting its in- 
terpretations. Even w here no source can l*e indi- 
cated, the author has surely only given utterance 
to the leading notions and ideas of his times, ex- 
travagant and abstruse as they may oftentimes ap- 
pear to our modem western mind*. Utile value 
is inherent in its critical emendations on the exe- 
gesis of Onkelos. It sometimes endeavors either to 
find an entirely new signification for a word, and 
then it often falls into grave errors, or it restores in- 
terpretations rejected by Onkelos, only it must never 
be forgntteu that translation is quite a secondary 
object with Jemshidini. It adhere*, however, to 
the general method tollowed by Onkelos and Jona- 
than. It dissolve* simile* and widens too concise 
diction, tieographical names it alters into those 
current in its own day. It avoids anthropomor- 
phisms as well as anthnqxvpathisms. The strict 
distinction between the Divine Being and man is 

kept up, and the word “ before " is put as a 

kind of medium l between the former and the latter, 
no lews than the other — *• Sbechinah,” ** Word,” 
“ tilory,” etc. It never uses KJohim where the 
Nrripturc applies it to man or idol*. The same 
care is taken to extol the good deeds <»f the |***ple 
and its ancestor*, and to slur over and excuse the 


evil ones, etc.: — all this, however, in a t*v» 
decided and exaggerated fyrm tlian r.tJ*-v u, • a 
or Jonathan. Its language and grammar are »»n 
corrupt ; it abounds — chiefly in iu larger e»i t* « . 
the PseudoJonathan — in tirrek. tjtfin. P*t*_*#i, 
and Arabic words; and even making ale-wan-"*-* w 
tlie many blunders of ignorant mi«. et> *igb 
remain to pronounce the diction ungna.natKaJ * 
very many places. 

Thus much briefly of the Jerushalmi m <*« uU 
the same work. We shall now u> p.. t 

out a few characteristics l«eh*uging to it* iw-> re 
censions respectively. The first, Jem-*: •; : 

» btM*ww very little of angel* ; M h i mi * 
the only one ever occurring: in Jonathan. **. taw 
otlier hand, angdology floi.ri*he» m great • r.^r 
to the Biblical Michael. Dabriel. I nW. are ad **1 
the Angel ot Death, Samael, Sagnugwri. >t.srh— i. 
Utiel; seventy angels descend with (ii*i u> wt •,* 
building of the Babylonian tower; nt« 1 * red 
millions of punishing angel* go through 
during the night of tlie Exodus, etc. Jeru*. l ~=i 
makes use but rarely of Halachah and Htg.alaV 
while Jonathan sees the text as it were i 1 tv t 
the medium of Haggadah: to him the c; etd 
Hence Jonathan has many Moira shim n*< > <.:*! m 
Jerushalmi, while he d<*** not omit a ting far «w 
contained in tlie hitter, 'lliere are rm d re*- t- 
torical date* in Jenisl almi. but many are fa » 
Jonathan, and since ail other signs itd>e*i* • 
but a short sjiace of tin e intervn*es I tbw 
tiro, the Ute origin of either is to a great ntret 
made manifest by these «i •»!«-*. The imwt •cr-.a 
difleretice let wren them, bowevrr. ai«d u* <«* 
which is most characteristic ««f cither, tt Uj* 
•while .lenishalini adheres nx>rr cl**el> to Lb* fare 
gnage of tlie Mishna, Jonathan has greater a* - c« 
to tliat of the Talmud, t H eitlier we *i, _ *N*-t 

specimens, which, for thr pur;«.**r <4 cj*--r c- * 
ison, and reference, we have pi.ord **i* b» ^ e ■ ih 
Onkelos. Tlie Targum Jcnnh iln.i w*» fern T r :ie H 
in Boinl*erg*a Bible, Venice, 1M* IT, *j-d was re 
printed in Bond wry’* edd.. and m Waln^x. %•* a 
Jonathan to tie Pentateuch, a M>. of stu-ii vh 
first discovered by Aahur Punn/ in the LPcwr* * 
tbr family of the Push* in Venice, was je r ir*i %* 
the first time in l.V*o, as •- Targum J« » it 1 - 
I’z/iel,” at Venice, re|>nrited at llanau, lt.1?. Km 
ttenl.uu, 1640, Prague. 1046. Walt*u, ni n , ws 


UBNK'MS III. 17-M. 


Acraoanm V castor. 

Oat uos. 

Txaacw Jmwuun. 

fint fUrntum . 

17 Also unto Adam b« 
rehl. Because thou hast 
hearken**! unto the vole** 
of thy wife, ami hast mien 
of the tree, of which 1 com 
tnaoded thre. saving, Thou 
shalt not ret of it : cursed 
is th* irroun-l for thy sake . 

17 Asp to Adam he said. 
For that thou hast accepted 
the word of thy «tf*. and 
hast retwn from th* tree of 
which 1 have commanded 
unto thre, and reld. Thou 
• halt not ret from It : 
cursed shall the earth be 

i 

t 

1 


T* 

Jnssllwsde* t i 

Juissuai 

>fit » 4 X' om 


17 A»» to i 

Bii*— Itxw fa— rew s 
the weed (4 th* si* mm* 
hast Mini fn— ifa* (re 4 
Lbs tire, -4 s‘ * k I 
matxVd thre T>- a • * 
not ret fh«n 11 rere* w 
th* — rih. tsra— * 

‘0*4 *a(s lw — • 

hall . tw w rerei — 
re I ot It ail tbw 4*' * 4 re* 
(Mb . 

18 Thoms also and this | 18 And Lhom# and this- 1 18 And thorns and this- la As4 tt w— a*W —re 

tlsa ib«il It t*nn| forth to lire it shall (ro* for the* . lire shall tt multiply fbr tire ibaJi grm ■ u*l was 

Ibff . and fhou sUalt ret and thou shalt ret the graa* thre , and tin u shall ret ply Aw thy ret* , are* * 

Hm hart of tit* Arid , of tha field ; th* grass that is on the shall ret thw g w — a 

i tees of th* — rth Tb*w <m th* tees d flw Ml 


in *om>w siislt thou eat of for tliv sake ; With troutil* 
It all Ui* days of thy life; shall Umu ret of It ail thr- 
day* of thy life ; j 
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Tamom JnosaALaa. 

First Ret ms ton. 


[Jormthaa-beo-CnM] 
Jbimiub. 
Sream4 Rrrmstam 


Cherubim.*. [’Isnr 

A flaming sword 
which turned ev- 
ery way, to keep 
the way of the 
•rmoflife. 


Cherubim aod the 
•harp sword, j 
which turns tot 
guard the way to 
the tree of life. 


chlnah from the beginning at the < 


of the garden of Eden, above the two [t w een the two Cfairtihtea. 

Cherubim. Two thousand yean be-crsated the world He has < 
fore the world was created, be ere- j Lew : He has prepared the gardm rf 


a ted the Law, and prepared Gehin 
nom [Hell] and Gao Eden ( Paradise] : 
He prepared Gan Eden for the right- 
eous, that they may eat and delight 
in the fruits of the 


Edeo for the righteous, tfcai 
•hall eat and delight ta the fnsa W 
the tree, because they have arm* 
during their life according tr the 
doctrine of the Lew in this ewit, 
they kept the commandments of the 1 and have kept its rnmmsn Is ia*e 
Law in this world, aod prepared Oe- ' He has prepared the Gcfaiaww he 


hinnom for the wicked, for it is Uke the wicked, which is likemsd w»w s 
onto a sharp sword that eats from (sharp sword that eats frrwu two 
both sides ; He has prepared within He prepared within It sparks rf 
It sparks of light and coals which |aod coals of Are to judjre with item 
consume the wicked, to punish them j the wicked who rebelled ta tbsr 
in the foture world for their not hav- lives against tbs doctrine «/ ins 


ing kept the commaodments of the Law. Better is this law to b s rw» 
law. For the tree of life that is the acts according to it than the trulls at 
Law ; whosoever keeps It in this the tree of life, foe the » <ed *4 
world, he will live aod last Uke the vah has prepared for him who > i ps 
tree of life : good Is the Law to it, that he shall live and walk ta the 
whomsoever keeps It in this world, paths of tbs way of tbe hfe erf tns 
like the fruit of the tree of life in the future world. 


I world to come. 


THE LAST CHAPTER OF DEUTERONOMY. Ycasss 1-8. 


1 A an Mosss went upl 
from the plains of Moabj 
unto the mountain of] 
Nebo, to the top of PU- 
gah. that u over against 
Jericho. And the Loan 
shewed him all the 1 
of Gilead, unto Dan, 



S And all NaphtaU, and 
the land of Ephraim, and 
Manassah, and all the 
land of Jodah, unto the] 


8 And the sooth, and 
«he plain of the valley of] 
lencho, the city of pi 


1 Ann Masse ascended 
from the eocampmeot ofj 
Moab to the mountain ofj 
Nebo : the head of the 
height that is opposite 
Jericho. And Jehovah 
showed biro all the land 
of Gilead onto Dan. 


3 And all Naphtall and 
the land of Ephraim and 
Manasssh. aod aU the 1 
land of Judah to I 


Taro cm Jea!?s*auci. 

First Rtemston. 


1 Ana Moses aareode-1 1 
from the plain of Mowt> 
to the mountain of Nebo. 
the summit of tbs hill 
which is opposite Jeri- 
cho. And God showed 
him the whole land : 
Gilead unto Dan of Cme- 


(Jonathan hen Cabal, 
JamrsuAun 
Steam if Karas* rm 


1 Asa Mo 
plains of Moab to ths i 


8 And the westai 
plain of the valley of] 
Jericho the city of the 
palms, unto Eoar. 


I 

3 And all the land ofl 
Naphtall, and the land 
of Ephraim and Men as 1 
ssh, end tbs who* land I 
of Judah, to the hind- 1 


8 And west, and the 
plain of ths valley ofi 
Jericho the city which 
produces ths palms, that 

fe Zeer. 


Nebo, tbs summit of the 
which is over against JvnrVi as 
the word of Jehovah shewed bi 
ail the mights oow a f th« 

U»s powerful deeds ehkdt J*t*U 
from Gtlead eoold amt tW ei 
of .tismTS tbs ar« at fl 
ix jab, from tbe tribe «f lb a 
3 And the thousand 
the house of Naphtas •* ■> y mm 
issue with Eaiak. and Ue 
whom Joshwa tbe sou 
the tribe of 1ft aba, would 1.1 as 
ths power of Ot de e u tbe sen at J 
ash fhmi tbs tribe of Masms 
and all tbs kings of Iseml. and o 
kingdom of tbe Itsan « 4 Jws 
who would rule la the land wa- 
the second Sanctuary 1 

lafci low 

And the king of tbs arwtb wl 
would >o4a tbe king erf tbe n«- 
to destroy tbe InhsMtanA* d .1 
Land, and tbe ianulte ami u 
Moabitee, tbe inbalAtaass d a 
VAliess Who wxvuLl . ( f oe b w 
and tbs sills of tbs 4w> i|S*d f , 
who would be iritrs »•' h<e i 
plain of jew bo. ud tbe * tve 
the dferlptes of Cshs vn 
be drive* out fevm tbe w 
palms by tbsir bvesavvw tbe s « 
of Israel : two hundred «b e s » 
mm. And tbs at snsb 

atton and tbs pn.i ts ent A 
SO./H ( Arv-li is* lb* me as 
the battfe-arva; at txg Aad < 
this (Ttal aibesy Mtebmi ev sea 
with tbe sword te save «e 
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V. Targums or « Joseph thr Bund*' 

THE HAGIOGRAPHA. 

M When Jonathan ben Uzxiel began to para- 
phnre the Cethubim ” (Hagiograpba), we read in 
the Talmud ical passage before quoted, “ a mysteri- 
3oa voice waa beard laying: It ia enough. Thou 
hut revealed the aecreti of the Prophets — why 
wooldst thou also reveal those of the Holy Ghoat? ” 
— It would thus appear, that a Targum to three 
books (Job excepted) was entirely unknown up to a 
very hie period. Tboae Targuma on the Hagiog- 
lapha which we now poeaere have been attributed 
vaguely to different authors, it being assumed in 
the first instance that they were the work of one 
naan. Now it was Akylas the Gnek translator, 
mentioned in Bereshith Rabba (see al*>ve); now 
Onkdoa, the Chaldee translator of the Pentateuch, 
his mythical double; now Jonathan b. Uzziel, or 
Joseph (Jose) the Blind (see above). But the di- 
versity in the different parts of the work warring 
too palpably against the unity of authorship, the 
blindness of the List named authority seemed to 
show the easiest way out of the difficulty. Joseph 
was supposed to have dictated it to different dis- 
ciples st different periods, and somehow every one 
of the amanuenses infused part of his own individ- 
uality into his share of the work. Popular belief 
thus fastened upon this Joseph the Blind, since a 
name the work must needs have, and to him in 
most of the editions, the Targum is affiliated. Yet, 
if ever he did translate the Hagiographa, certain it 
is that those which we possets are not by his or his 
disciples* hands — that is, of the time of the 4th 
century. Writers of the 13th century already re- 
futed this notion of Joseph's authorship, for the as- 
sumption of which there never was any other ground 
than that he wm mentioned in the Talmud, like 
Oukrios-Akylas and Jonathan, in connection with 
Tirgum ; and. as we saw, there is indeed reason to 
btfiere that he had a share in the redaction of 
a Jonathan ” to the Prophets, which falls in his 
time. Between him and our hagiographical Tar- 
(ums, however, many centuries must have elapsed. 
T«t we do not even venture to assign to them more 
than so approximate round date, about 1000 a. d. 
Besides the Targums to the Pentateuch and the 
Prejiketo, tbow now extant range over Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, the five Megilloth, u e. Song of 
9ongt, Rath, Lamentations, Esther, Ecclesiastes; 
the Chronicles, and Daniel. Ezra and Nehemiah 
done are left without a Targum at present; yet we 
mo hardly help believing that ere long one will also 
he found to the latter, as the despaired- of Chroni- 
dm was found in the 17th century, and Daniel — 
• rere trace of it at least — so recently, that aa yet 

• K g the use of the word for angel In 

tag. Pa. aod Job, the 3, affixed to the 3d p. pi or. 

fret Peal, the Into, with preef Q, besides several 
■ret or tea unusual Greek and Syriac words common 
to *11 three. 

t If.fCh. zzSz. 6, the Heb. word " city," 

b w aited * city,” in Syr. Targum trene- 

hlsKTO, n • He,” which la only to be accounted fin 
by a mU understanding or misreading of the Syriac 
bta, e the Chaldee trans- 

feror read a lata. 
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nobody baa considered it worth his while to take 
any notice of it We shall divide these Targums 
into four groups: Proverbs, Job, Psalms; — Megil- 
loth ; — Chronicle* ; — and Daniel. 

1. Targum on Psalms, Job, Proverbs. 

Certain linguistic and other characteristics 0 ex- 
hibited by these three Targums, lead to the con- 
clusion that they are nearly contemporaneous pro- 
ductions, and that their birthplace ia, roost likely, 
Syria. While the two former, however, are mere 
paraphrases, the Targum on Proverbs comes nearer 
to our idea of a version than almost any Targum, 
except perhaps that of Onkelos, It adheres aa 
closely to the original text aa possible. The most 
remarkable feature about it however, and one which 
has given rise to endless speculations and discus 
sions, is its eitraordinary similarity to the Syriac 
Version. It would indeed sometimes seem as if 
they had copied each other — an opinion warmly 
advocated by Datbe, who endeavored to prove that 
the Chaldee had copied or adapted the Syrian, 
there being paawiges in the Targum which could, 
he assumed, only be accounted for by a misunder- 
standing of the Syriac translation. 6 It has, on the 
other hand, been argued that there are a greater 
number of important passages which distinctly show 
that the Targumist had used an original Hebrew 
text, varying from that of the Syriac, and had also 
made use of the LXX. against the latter. c The 
Syriasms would easily be accounted for by the Ara- 
maic idiom itself, the forms of which vary but little 
from, and easily merge into, the sister dialect of 
Syria. Indeed nearly ail of them are found in the 
Talmud, a strictly Aramaic work. It has been 
supposed by others that neither of these versions, as 
they are now in our hands, exhibit their original 
form. A late editor, aa it were, of the (mutilated) 
Targum, might have derived his emendations from 
that version which came nearest to it, both in lan- 
guage and in dose adherence to the Hebrew text — 
namely, the Syriac ; and there is certainly every 
reason to conclude from the wofully faulty state in 
which this Targum U found (Luzxatto counts sev- 
eral hundred corrupt readings in it), that many and 
clumsy hands must have been at work upon tlie 
later Codd. The most likely solution of the diffi- 
culty, however, seems to be that indicated by 
Frankel — namely, that the LXX. is the common 
source of both versions, but in such a manner that 
the Aramaic has also made use of the Hebrew and 
the Greek — of the latter, however, through the 
Syriac medium. As a specimen of the curious 
similarity of both versions, the following two verses 
from the beginning of the book may find a place 
here: — 

c Ptot. xxvi. 10, tbe MasoreOe text reads : 2*1 

b"03 -oan bs bbvra ; lxx. x ,^. 

«U <ripf 1^- (- b'D3 *1®3) ; Tug. '3C 
wba'DT man ® s n ; «•>«. -fepun, .i~u 7 

the reading of the LXX. against the received text 
xxix. 21, '"T22 "TO3Q quoted in tbe esare 

manner in Tahn. Soeoah. 32 b ; LXX. It utramraAf 
U wmlb c ourrr*t im a ; evidently reading "Q5 

n\i'=> Tug. 'lnamavb. Comp. alao xzvf 
1 16, xxx. 90, foe. 
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Tahoum (Ter. 2). 

unmet unarm siob 

.HTDV3 'IDS ]'Dnsb 
Ver. 3. 

Nbaiun unvno sbarnb 
xmsmi w'ti snpitn 


CHAP. 1. % A 

8 th. (Ver. SV 

lloi^oo liooa. 
Iboffi) |Un a » 


Ver. A 

|LO)A» 

JLcytLo M~.»o |LacL>y|o 


Compare also vers. 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 18; ch. it 
vers. 9, 10,13-15; Hi 2-9, etc. 

We must not omit to observe that no early Jew- 
ish commentator — Kashi, Ibn Kara, etc. — men- 
tions the Tnrgum either to Proverbs, or to Job and 
Psalms. Nathan ben Jechiel (12th century) is the 
first who quotes it. 

Respecting the two latter Targums of this group, 
Psalms and Job, it is to l»e observed that they are, 
more or less, mere collections of fragments. That 
there must have existed paraphrases to Job at a 
very early period follows Irotn the Tulmudical pas- 
sage* which we quoted in the introduction — nay, 
we almost feel inclined to assume that this book, 
considered by the learned as a mere allegory (‘‘Job 
never was, and never was created/’ is the dictum 
found in the Talmud, Baha Bathra, 15 a: i. e. he 
never had any real existence, but is a poetical, 
though sacred, invention), opened the list of writ- 
ten paraphrases. How much of the primitive ver- 
aion is embodied in the one which we possess it is 
of course next to impossible to determine, more es- 
pecially in the state of infancy in which the inves- 
tigation of the Targums as yet remains. So much, 
however, is palpable, that the Targums of both 
Psalms and Job in their present shape contain relics 
of different authors in different times: some para- 
pbrasts, some strictly translators. Very frequently 
a second version of the same passage is introduced 

by the formula “ another Tar- 

gnm,” and varies most widely from its predecessor ; 
while, more es|>ecially in the Psalms, a long series 
of chapters translated literally, is followed by an- 
other series translated in the wildest and most 
fanciful character. The Cod. Erpen. still exhibits 
these various readings, as such, side by side, on its 
margin ; thence, however, they have in our printed 
editions found their way into the text. How much 
of these variants, or of the entire text, belongs to 
the Palestinian < ycles, which may well have em- 
braced the whole Torah, — or whether they are to 
lie considered exclusively the growth of later time*, 
and have thus but a very slender connection with 
either the original Babylonian or the Palestinian 
Targum- works, future investigation must determine. 

The most useful in this group is naturally the 
Targum on Proverbs, it being the one which trans- 
lates most closely, or rather the only one which 
does translate at all. Besides the explanation it 
gives of difficult passages in the text, its peculiar 
affinity to the Syriac Version naturally throws 
some light upon both, and allows of emendations 
m and through either. As to Job and Psalms, 
their chief use lies in their showing the gradual 
dying stages of the idiom in which they are writ- 
ten, and also in their l«iug in a manner guides to 
the determination of the date of certain stages of 
Haggsdah. 


2, 8. Targums oh the nr* Mcoiuyrrn 

These Targums are likewise not ombUotsI W 
fore the 12th century, when the A rod* qtajtn un 
severally, — although Ksther most have las tnr» 
lated at a very early period, since the Tahd > 
ready mentions a Targum on it- Of tiia, w* 
hardly add, no trace is found in our [i t— t . w 
gum. Tbe freedom of a “ version " car e* n 
further than it does in these Tsrgtuut uatlr )h 
gillotli. They are. in fact, mere 1 I n i whl _ us 
bear the most striking reseml«bu-mr u» the Masra* 
on the respective Looks. Curiously cwiogL t.* 
gradual preponderance of the Parapbraar *w La- 
test it noticeable in tbe following orwv U- 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. S*i.£ 

The latter is fullest to overflowing of * m 

alque fritvlitaleM” which h.tve so wrriy in— 
temper of the wise Mid grave. Manirg bn At 
almost comical notion that all they focad a tv 
books of Mohammedanism and of JndMm d 
Rome and of Greece, if it seemed to hare say e- 
erence to “ Religio,” however m r»e*, a ’ 
however plainly I earing tlie stamp ut pwtry - 
or bad — on its face, must needs 1 e a nCsv -w-v. 
and the creed forced upon every NH^le b tbre — 
they oouJd not but get angry with aw— a- 
dreams’ being interspersed with i.e snw iwra 
ture of tbe Bible. IfeiiUtach, a sc. j 

generation, says of the Targums id gewen. in* 
“ history becomes in them most chamur^ — a- 
s true Live poetry; but this poetry b not (He s— 
tkm, the pbantasnis of the writer, but tie b. a— 
popular venerable tradition or legend .... be 
Targums are poetical, lioth as to llieir coMaw 
form ” ((>tsch. <L Jml. Pot gif, p. 27 aed farew 
“ Tbe wealth of legend in its gushing fiftew as 
not suffer any formal bounds; legend hnb gpa 
legend, like wave uj*on wave, to be 4asa ? 
even by any poetical fon»>* Than the ie— 
Targum in its douUe Recensions [to the iNra 
touch], and tbe Targums on tha ive Megi&ah aw 
tbe most Leuutilul lati^al srei» W — t. Una* 
which tliere runs tbe golden threat. 
and which are held together «.oly t*y tfar ait* • 
tbe ides” (p. 135). Although we du tat Skew 
DeliUscb's entlmsissm to tbe Ml extra*- yet we 
cannot but agree with him that there are, * 
with stones and dust, many pearls at psnw ft w 
to be gathered from these much d—f— sd, baas— 
hardly known, books. 

The dialect of there books empire tW — » 
tween the East and West Areir— n, and * • 
certain unity of style and design aUwt *5 the t* 
books, which fully justifies the tree 

they are, one and all, the work of owe author 
may be that, taken in an inverted smew, they wm% 
tbe successive stage* of a poet's fide; isq. ri 
turous, overflowing in the find; itaiii. 
prosy in the hut. As to the liar of igs • a 
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•Jlting, we have Again to repeat, that it is most 
encertain, but unquestionably belongs to a period 
aiueh later than the Talmud. The book of Esther, 
cqjoying both through its story like form and the 
rariy injunction of its being read or heard by every 
uoe on the Feast of Purirn, a great circulation and 
popularity, has been targutnized many tunes, and 
besides the one embodied in the fire Megiiloth, 
then are two more extant ( not thru*, as generally 
stated: the so-called third being only ail abbrevia- 
tion of the first), which are called respectively the 
tint: a short one without digressions, and the 
second — ( Tact/um $htm ) : .1 larger one, belonging 
to the Palestinian < \ cle. The Utter Targum is a 
collection of eastern romances, broken up and ar- 
ranged to the single verses: of gorgeous hues and 
extravagant imagination, such as are to be met with 
hi the Adshaib or Cliauiis, or any eastern collec- 
tion of legends and tales. 

VI. Targcm on tiik Book of Chronicles. 

This Targuiu was unkuown, as we said before, 
up to a wry recent period. In 1680, it was edited 
fur the first time from an Erfurt MS. by M. F. 
Meek, and in 1715 from a more complete as well as 
correct MS. at Cambridge, by D. Wilkins. The 
name of Hungary occurring in it, and its frequent 
use of the Jerusalem- Targum to the Pentateuch, 
amounting sometimes to simple copying (comp, the 
lleoealogical Table in chap, i , etc ) show sufficiently 
that its autlior is neither “Jonathan b. Uzziel ” 
nor “ Joseph the Blind,” as has l«en suggested. 
But the language, style, and the Haggadah, with 
which it abounds, point to a late period and point 
out Palestine as the place where it was written. 
Its use must be limited to philological, historical, 
and geographical studies; the science of exegesu 
will profit little by it. The first edition appeared 
under the title Paraph r i»U ChaLOiic .1 libr . (Jkvon- 
tew-vm, cura M. F. lieckii, 2 tom. Aug. Vind. 
1680-8-1, 4to; the second by l). Wilkins, Para- 
.... tiHCtore R. Jotepho, etc. Amsb, 
1715, 4 to. The first edition has the advantage of 
s Urge number of very learned notes, the second 
that of a comparatively more correct and complete 
text. 

V1L The Targum to Daniel. 

It b for the first time that this Targum, for the 
uuo-existeiioe of which many and weighty reasons 
were given (that the date of the Messiah's arrival 
vat hidden in it, among others), is here formally 
introduced into tlie regular rank and file of Tar- 
gums, although it has been known for now more 
than five and twenty yeire. Munk found it not 
indeed in the Original Aramaic, but in wbat ap- 
pears to him to be au extract of it written in Per- 
uo. The MS. (Anc. Fond, No. 45, Imp. Library) 
u inscribed “ History of Daniel,” and has retained 
00 ly the first words of the Original, which it trans- 
biet likewise into Persian. This language is then 
retained throughout. 

Alter several legends known from other Targum*, 
follows a long prophecy of Daniel, from which the 
took is shown to have been written after the first 
( 'rusade. Mohammad and his successors are men- 
tioned. also a king who ooming from Europe 

TH) will go to Damascus, and kill the 
Uuuaelitie (Mohammedan) kings and princes; be 
MU break down the minarets (mKT2), destroy 
the mosques (HTITOO), and no one will after 
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that daze to pronounce the name of the Profane 
(b^DD = Mohammad ). The Jews will also have 
to suffer great misfortunes (as indeed the knightly 
Crusaders won their spurs by dastardly murderiuf 
the helpless masses, men, women, and children, in 
the Ghettos along the Rhine and elsewhere, Itefore 
they started to deliver the Holy Tomb). By a 
sudden transition the Prophet then patmes on to the 
“ Messiah, son of Joseph,” to Gog and Magog, and 
to the “ true Messiah, the sou of David.” Muuk 
rightly concludes that the book must have l>eeu 
composed iu the 12th century, when Christiau 
kings reigned for a brief period over Jerusalem 
(Notice tur Saadia , Par. 18*18). 

V HI. There is also a Chaldee translation extant 
of the apocryphal pieces of Esther, which, entirely 
lying apart from our task, we confine ourselves to 
mention without further entering into the subject. 
De Rossi has puhlislied them with Notes and Dis- 
sertation*. Tubingen, 1783, 8vo. 

Further fragments of the Palestinian Targum. 

Besides the complete books belonging to the Pal- 
estinian Cycle of Targum which we have mentioned, 
and the portions of it intersected as “ Another 
Heading,” “ Another Targum," into the Babylo- 
nian V ersion*, there are extant several independent 
fragments of it. Nor need we as yet despair of 
finding still further portions, perhafts oue day to 
see it restored entirely. There is all the more hope 
lor this, as the Targum has not been lost very long 
yet. Abudraham quotes the Targum Jerushalnii 
to Samuel (i. 9, 13). Kimchi has preserved several 
passages from it to Jtulyes (xi. 1, consisting of 47 
words ) ; to Samuel (i. 17, 18: 106 words); mud 
Kiny* (i. 22, 21: 68 words; ii. 4, 1: 174 words; 

iv. G: 65 words; iv. 7: 72 words; xiii. 21: 9 
words), under the simple name of Toscftah, i. e. 
Addition, or Additional Targum. LuzzaUo bos 
also lately found fragments of the same, under the 
names ** Targum of Palestine,” “ Targum of Jeru- 
shalmi,” 14 Another Reading,” etc., in an African 
Codex written 5247 A. m.= 1487 a. !>., namely, 
to 1 Saiu. xviii. 19; 2 Sam. xii. 12; 1 Kings v. 9. 

v. 11, v. 13, x. 18, x. 26, xiv. 13; to Hoses i. 1; 
Obad. i. 1. — To Isaiah, Kashi (/* / di, not as peo- 
ple still persist in calling him, ./urcAi), Abudraham 
and Tarisaol quote it: and a fragment of the Tar- 
guiu to his prophet is extant in Cod. Urbin. Vat- 
ican No. 1, containing about 12J words, and te- 
ginniug: 41 Prophecy of Isaiah, which he prophesied 
at the end of his prophecy in the days of Manasaeh 
the Son of Hezekiah the King of the Tribe of the 
House of Judah on the 17th of Tamux in the hour 
when Mannsseh set up an idol in the Temple,” etc. 
loaiah predicts in this his own violent death. Parts 
of thi* Targum are also found in Hebrew, in Pes k 
tab Rabbothi 6 and Yalkut Isa. 58 d. A Jeru 
salem Targum to Jeremiah is mentioned by Kim- 
chi; to Hrekiel by R. Simeon, Nathan (Aruch). 
and likewise by Kimchi, who also s|«aks of a 
further additional Targum to Jonathan for this 
book. A 44 Targum -Jerushalrai ” to Mieah Is 
known to Rashi, and of Zechariah a fragment has 
been published in Bruns (Ktchhorn’s Repert. xv. 
174) from a Reuchlinian MS. (Cod. 354, Keiinie. 
25), written 1106. The passage, found as a mar* 
ginal gloss to Zech. xii. 10, read* a* follow*: — 

“ Targum Jerushalmi. And 1 shall pour out 
upon the House of David and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem the spirit of pronbecy ami of prayer fix 
. truth. And alter this shall go forth Me «uli ti* 
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Son of Efraim to wage war against Gog. And 
Gog will kill him before the city of Jerusbalaim. 
They will look up to me and they will aak me 
wherefore the heathens have killed Messiah the Son 
of Efraim. They will then mourn over him as 
mourn father and mother over an only son, and 
they will wail over him as one wails o>er a firstborn. 1 

— A Targum Jerushalmi to the third chapter of 
ffttbakkuJk, quoted by Kashi, is mentioned by De 
Rossi (Cod. 205 and 405, both 13th century). It 
has been suggested that a Targum Jerushalmi on 
the Prophets only existed to the Haftarahs, which 
had at one time l.een translated perhaps, like the 
portion from the l^aw, in public; but we have a 
that entire books, not to mention single chapters, 
possessed a Palestinian Targum, which never were 
intended or used for the purpose of Haftarah. And 
there is no reason to doubt that the origin of this 
Targum to the Prophets is precisely similar to, and 
perhaps contemporaneous with, that which we 
traced to that portiou which embraces the Rente 
teuch. 'Hie Babylonian Version, tl»e 44 Jonathan- *' 
Targum, though paraphrastic, did not aatisfy the 
apparently more imaginative Palestinian public. 
Thus from heaped -up addition! and marginal 
glosses, the step to a total re-writing of the entire 
Codex in the manner and taste of the latter times 
and the different locality, was easy enough. From 
a critique of the work as such, however, we roust 
naturally keep aloof, as long as we have only the 
few s)»ecimetis named to judge from. But its gen- 
eral spirit and tendency are clear enough. So is 
also the advantage to which even the minimum 
that has survived may some day be put by the stu- 
dent of Midrashic literature, as we have briefly in- 
dicated alove. 

We cannot conclude without expressing the hope 

— probably a vain one — that linguistic studies 
may soon turn in the direction of that vast and 
most interesting, as well as important, Aramaic 
literature, of which the Targums form but a small 
Hem. 

The writer finally begs to observe that the trans- 
lations of all the passages quoted from Talmud and 
Midrash, as well as the specimens from the Targum, 
have Iteen made by him directly from the respective 
originals. 

N. Pfeiffer, Otfica Sacr ; Tbo. Smith, Dia- 
tribe ; Gerhard, De Script. Sacr. ; Helvicus, De 
Chalet BibL Paraph. ; Varen, De Targ. OnktL ; 
Wolf, Bibl. Btbr. ; Carpzov, Critica Sacra ; Job. 
Morinus, A xercitt BibL ; Schiekard, Bechm. Hop- 
per. ; Jerar, Proleg. Biblim ; Rivet, Jsagoge ad 
S. 8. ; Allix, Judic. Eerie*. JwL ; Huet, De 
Clarii Jntevpp . ; Leusden, PhUoL Hebr. ; Pri- 
deaux, Connect ; Ram bach, Jn$L Berm. Sacr. ; 
Elias Levita, Met* trgeman; Tishbi ; Luxsatto, 
Oheb (Jtr; Perkorifca, Oteh Or; Winer, Onke- 
b$; Anger, De Onkehm; Vitringa, Synagoga ; 
Axariah De Rossi, Meor Enajim ; Petermann, De 
duabu* Pent Paraph. ; Da the, De ratione con- 
temn* v ere. Chali. et Syr. Prov. Sat ; Lilvy, in 
Geiger’s Zeiftchr. ; Levysohn and Traub in Frmn- 
kel’s Monaittchr. ; Zunm, GoUetcUcntd. Vbrtriye ; 
Geiger, Urechrift; Krankel, Vorstudien atr LXX. ; 
Britt age f. Pat Exty ., Zeiitchrift ; MonaU- 
tchrifl ; Geiger, Zeiitchrijl ; Flint, Orient ; Bat. 
AUg. Liter. Zeitg. 1821 and 1832; Introduction* 
of Walton, Eichhorn, Kail, Havemick, Jahn, Herbst, 
Berthean, Davidson, etc. ; Geseuiut, detain ; Horne, 
Arnch; ( ietchichten of .lost, Herxfeld. Grata, etc.; 
Delitasch, 0 U*ch. d. Ja>L /*< rsie, Sachs's Beitt dye ; 
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Flint, Chalet Gramm. ; K. Dwatsch is ITie 
Monattchr 1858; ZeiitckryP sod Ye 
dec Deuttchen Morgenldmet Grtribch^, da, eta, 

LU 

VERSION, AUTHORIZED. T bbur 
of the English translation* of the Bible c ue 
itself with many points of intend fa tkd d Uu 
nation and the Church. The bras of the fadnvt- 
ual translators, the long straggle with iW wddfer. 
enoe or opposition of men in power, the n-tomi 
condition of the people aa os thug far, cr stem 
by, the appearance of the translation, the rib* mi 
place and form of the roccracive edition* bj rid 
the demand, when ooce created, vw mfjfeef — 
each of these has furnished, and might agsca ba- 
nish, materials for a volume. It is oUfam thd 
the work now to l>e done must lie within mwr 
limits; and it is proposed, therefore, to nrldi «l 
that belongs simply to the personal hasten cf (hi 
men, or the general history of the tune, or Ud 
comes within the special province of biUfagrapi* 
What will be aimed at will be to give sn mums 4 
the several versions as they appeared ; to memo* 
the qualifications of the tranablora far the mi 
which they undertook, and the |*ioeiplm m wfach 
they acted ; to form an estimate of the Inal nd 
of their blurs in the received verviun. sad. as » 
sequent on tills, of the necessity or drwrsUfmn d 
a new or revised translation ; and, finally. is pw 
such a survey of the literature of the mbjocl m 
may help the reader to obtain a fuller bwoMca 
for himself. 

I. Fault Translat-iox*. — It was auerfad fa 
Sir Thomas More, in his anxiety to eilaHm a 
point against Tyndal, that he had mea Is* ho 
translations of the Bible, which had bora worn *- 
fore Wychfle, and that these were approved ty d* 
Bishops, and were allowed by them to be imd fey 
laymen, and even by devout women i D***b«»r* A 
viii.-xiv. col. 82). There seem good grosufa, lw- 
ever, for doubting the accuracy of this da Sad 
No such translations — version*, a. e. of the m/m 
Scriptures — are now extant. No traces cf dan 
appear in any contemporary writer. WyJda 
great complaint is. Unit there b no tnadsn 
(Forahall and Madden, Wyct*fe't Bible. Pre/ p 
xxi. ProL p. 58). The Constitution* of I tiH afo 
Arundel (a. i>. 1406) mention two only, and dm 
are Wycliffe’s own. and the one based on be ml 
completed after his death. Mote's firm ml mm 
therefore be regarded either ns a rhetorical lu g e 
ation of the fact that parts of the HiUr kef fam 
previously translated, or as rising out of s sink 
as to the date of MSS. of the Wjdiflb firnsa TV 
history of the English BiUe will ifai dm Nfa. 
as it has begun hitherto, with the work cf the 4m 
great reformer. One glance, however, m nm 
give, in passing, to the earlier history <d the Ear 
lish Church, and connect some of its moat heamaf 
names with the great work of making the trade d 
Scripture, or parts of the books tVaedm, I a* 
the Bibb as a whole, acceefabie to the p emb V« 
may think of Caedmon as ctnlodving the ubd 
history of the Bible in the aJbleratrm mu» d 
Anglo-Saxon poetry (Bede, But tart t*. 6I‘; d 
Aid helm, Bishop of Sherborne, in the Ttk infer, 
as rendering the Psalter; of Bede, ee tr a i c fa fe g b 
the bet boon of hb Ufa the Goapri «f ^ ** 
(EpitL Cnthherti); of Alfred. uttsg forth V fe» 
mother-tongue es the greet granadnrt d few 
legislation, the four chapter* of Faudw i u nfl 
that contained the first oode of the law* d Imi 
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(hall’s Ufe of Alfrti) eh. v.). The wishes of 
the gnat king extended farther. He desired that 
fsfl the feea-boru youth of bis kingdom sbould 
fee able to read the English Scriptures ” « (ibid.). 
Portions of the Bible, some of the Psalms, and ex- 
tracts from other books, were translated by him for 
Us own use and that of his children. The tradi- 
tions of a later date, seeing ill him the representa- 
tive of all that was good in the old Saxon time, 
made him the translator of the whole Bible {ibid. 
Sapp, to ch. r. ). 

The work of translating was, however, carried on 
by others. One Anglo-Saxon version of the four 
liospeb, interlinear with the Latin of the Vulgate, 
known as the Ihiriiam Hook, is found in the Cot- 
Ionian MSS. of the Hr tish Museum, nnd is referred 
to the 9th or 10th century. Another, known as 
the Koah worth Glow, and belonging to the mune 
(■nod, is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford.'' 
Another, of a somewhat later date, is in tlie same 
soOsction, and in the library of C. C. College, Cam- 
bridge. The name of Aldhdu), Bishop of Sher- 
borne, is connected with a version of the Psalms ; 
that of AElfric, with an Epitome of Scripture His- 
tory, including a translation of many parts of the 
hhtorical book* of the Bible (Lewis, Hist, of 
TntmL cb. i. ; ForshaU and Madden, Preface ; 
Bagsters English JJexapbi, I 'ref. ). The influence 
«f Norman ecclesiastics, in the reigns that preceded 
or followed the Conquest, was probably adverse to 
the continuance of this work. They were too far 
it moved from sympathy with the subjugated race 
to eare to educate them in their own tongue. The 
qmken dialects of the English of thst period would 
nstarsUy seem to them too rude and uncouth to 
bs the ehannel of Divine truth. Pictures, mys- 
teries. miracle-plays, rather than lioolu, were the 
instruments of education for all but the few who, 
in monasteries under Norman or Italian superin- 
tendence, devoted themselves to the study of theol- 
ogy or law. In the remoter parts of England, how- 
ever, where their influence was less felt, or the na- 
tional feeling was stronger, there were those who 
earrisd mi the succession, and three version* of the 
li m p ets , in the University Library at Cambridge, 
■ the Bodleian, and in the British Museum, I*- 
to the 11th or 12th century, remain as 
attesting their labors. The metrical paraphrase of 
the Gospel history, known as the Onuulum, in al- 
terative English verse, ascribed to the latter half 
of the 12th century, is the next conspicuous monu- 
neot, and may be looked upon as indicating a de- 


ft 8o Pauli (Bog. transl.). But would r Kogliso ge- 
•ftt r rnsao " the Scriptures ” exclusively ? Do not 
weeds of Alfred point to a general as well as a rw- 
hgfous education ? 

6 One Interesting feet connected with this version 
is that its text agrees with that of the Codex Bese 
•tiers that Bid. differs most from the text us rterptu* of 
the N. T. Another is its publication by Foxe the 
Maityroioglst lu 1671, at the request of Archbishop 
Parker. It was s ub sequently edited by Dr. Marshall 

lam. 

It any be noticed, as bearing upon a question after. 
Wife the subject of moot diecussloa, that In this and 
fhs other Anglo-Saxon versions the attempt is made to 
(He vernacular equivalents even for the words which, 
«s hrioagjng to a systematic theology, or for other 
wanes, most la t er versions have left practically un- 
•raeslsaed. Thus bmptisma is "fyillth” (washing); 
ms i al i s, n doed-botc *’ (redress for evil deeds) So 
•Ms are • boners ’’ (bookmen). Synagogues, *’ gee- 
waaaagun n (meetings) , amen, "sothhee” (In 


sire to place the facta of the Bible within rensli of 
others than tlte clergy.* The 13tb century, a time 
in England, as throughout Europe, of rdigioua re- 
vival, witnessed renewed attempts. A prose trans- 
lation of the Bible into Norman-French, cir. A. D. 
1260, indicates a demand for devotional reading 
within the circle of the Court, or of the wealthier 
merchants, or of convents for women of high rank. 
Further signs of the same dad re are found in three 
English versions of the Psalms — one towards the 
close of the 13th century; another by Schorham, 
dr. A. D. 1320; another — with other canticles 
from the 0. T. and N. T. — by Kichaid Kolle of 
Hatnpole, cir. 1349 ; the last being accompanied by 
a devotional exposition : and in one of the Gospels 
of St. Mark and St. Luke, and of all St. Paul’s 
epistles (the list includes the apocryphal epistle to 
the l.aodiceanB), in the library of O. 1. College, 
Cambridge. The fact stated by Archbishop Arun- 
del in bis funeral sermon on Anne of Bohemia, wife 
of Richard 1L, that she habitually read the Gospels 
in the vulgar tongue, with divers expositions, was 
probably true of many others of high rank.** It ia 
interesting to note these facts, not a* detracting 
from the glory of the great reformer of the 14th cen- 
tury, but a* showing that for him also there bad 
been a preparation ; that wbat he supplied met a 
demand which had for many years been gathering 
strength. It is almost needless to add that these 
version* started from nothing better than the copies 
of the Vulgate, more or lens accurate, which each 
translator had liefore hiiu (Lewis, ch. i.; Forshall 
and Madden, Preface). 

II. Wycukkk (b. 1324; d. 1384). — (1.) It ia 
singular, and not without significance, tlwt the first 
translation from the Bible connected with the name 
of Wycliflfe should have t«en that of part of the 
Apocalypse. 8 The List Age of ike Ckut'ck (a. n. 
1356) translates and expounds the vision in which 
the reformer read the signs of his own times, the 
■ins and the destruction of 44 Antichrist and his 
rneynee” (= multitude). Shortly after this he 
completed a version of the Gospels, accompanied by 
a commentary “ so that pore Christen men may 
some dele know the text of the Gospel with the 
corny u sentence of olde bolie doctor*** * * {Preface), 
Wydifle, however, though the chief, was not the 
only laborer in the cause. The circle of English 
readers was becoming wider, and they were not 
content to have the Book which they honored 
above all others in a tongue not their own / An- 
other translation and commentary appear to have 


sooth); and phylacteries, ff bsalsbec ’* (Deck-books) 
gee Lewis, Hist, of ThiHslatious, p. 9. 

«•* The Onnuluin, edited by Dr. White, was printed 
at the Oxford University Pnei In 1852. 

*i Chronologically, of course, the Gospels thus re- 
ferred to may have been W\ cllffe’s translation ; but 
the strong opposition of Arundel to the work of the 
Reformer makes it probable that those which the 
queen need belonged to a different school, like that ot 
the versions just mentioned. 

< The authorship of this book has however been 
disputed (comp. Todd's Pr*fori\. 

f r One comfort is of knightes ; they severer) moot) 
the Oospelle, sod have will© to read in RnglUcbe the 
Uuepelle of Chris tes life” (Wyclilfe, /Wo*ws). Com- 
pare the speech ascribed to John of Gaunt ( 13 Hie. II. ). 
" We will not be the dregs of all, seeing other nations 
have the law of God, which Is the law of oar frith, 
written In their own language ’* (foxe, Prsf, to Surott 
Gospels ; Lewis, p. 29). 
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l«en made about the tame time, in ignorance of 
Wydiflfc* s work, and for the “ manie lewid men 
that gladlie would kon the Gospelle, if it were 
dxagfaai into the Fnglisch tung.” The bet that 
many MSS. of this period are extant, containing 
in Knglish a Houotessaron, or Harmony of the 
Gospels, accompanied by portions of the epistles, or | 
portions of the O. T , or an epitome of Scripture i 
history, or the substance of St. Paul's epistles, or 
the catholic epistles at full length, with indications 
more or less distinct of Wvclifle * influence, shows 
how wide-spread was the feeling that the time had 
come for an Knglish lli hie. (Forshall and Mad- 
den, Prtf pp. xiii.-xvii.) These preliminary la- 
bors were followed up by a complete translation 
of the N. T. bv WyelifFe himself. The O. T. 
was undertaken by his coadjutor, Nicholas de 
Hereford, but was interrupted prulably by a cita- 
tion to appear liefore Archbishop Arundel in 1382, 
and ends abruptly (.following so far the order of 
the Vulgate) in the middle of Baruch. Many of 
the MSS. of this version now extant present a 
different recension of the text, and it is probable 
that the work of VVycliffe and Hereford was re- 
vised by Kichard Purvey, cir. a. i>. 1388. To 
him also is aacrilicd the interesting Prologue, in 
which the translator gives an account both of his 
purpose and bis method. (Forshall and Madden, 
Prtf. p. xxv.) 

(2.) The former was, as that of Wycliffe had 
been, to give an Knglish Bible to the Knglish 
people. He appeals to the authority of Bede, of 
Alfred, and of Grostete, to the examples of 
** Frenshe, and Reemera (Bohemians), and Brit- 
ons.” He answers the hypocritical objections 
that men were not holy enough for such a work ; 
tliat it was wrong for “ idiots ” to do what the 
great doctors of the Church had left undone. 
He hopes “to make the sentence as trewe and 
open in Knglisbe as it is in Inline, or more trewe 
and open.” 

(t need hardly be said, as regards the method of 
the translator, that tlie version was based entirely 
upon the Vulgate.® If, in the previous century, 
scholars like Grost£te and Roger Bacon, seeking 
knowledge in other lands, and from men of other 
races, bad acquired, as they seem to have done, 
some knowledge both of Greek and Hebrew, the 
succession had, at all events, not been perpetuated. 
The war to be waged at a later period with a 
different issue between Scholastic Philosophy and 
“ Humanity ” ended, in the first struggle, in the 
triumph of the former, and there was probably no 
one at Oxford among Wyclifle’s contemporaries 
who could have helped him or Purvey in a transla- 
tion from the original. It is something Jto find at 
such a time the complaint that “learned doctor!* 
taken littel beede to the lettre,” the recognition 
that the Vulgate was not all sufficient, that “the 


a A crucial Instance U the*. of Oen. ill. 16: ” Sk't 
shall trade thy head.’ 1 

b This knowledge is. however, at second hand, " bi 
wi mease of Jerooi, of Lire, and other exposilourU.” 

c It is worth while to give hU own account of this 
proce^i • « First this simple creature,'' his usual way 
of speaking of himself, ” bedde mjrh# travails. with 
diverse frlawis and helper!*, to gedeiw manie tide 
biblca, and others doctor!*, and coinune gloats, and 
to niaka oo Latyn bible sumdel trewe. and thanne to 
el udle It of the new. the text with the gloee, and 
ethare doctoris, as be mlste, and special! Lire on the 


texts of oare holds ” (ba it s pmki n g of the I 
and the difficnltj of sndmUndag At* 
modi from the Ebewn”* Tha difficaMj wink 
was thus felt was increased by the Wale d we 
Vulgate text. The transit tnc cnenpkms that ek 
the Church bad in view was nut Jerome i wee, 
but a later and corrupt text; that ~ tha aswws 
IjUrne BilJes ban mote need* to be eovndfe a* 
manie sa I have seen in on life, than haU lW 
Knglishe Bible bte translated.” 1o rt h u* 
be had recourse to collation. Many Mv 1 ' w» 
compared, and out of this msparson, the trw 
reading ascertained as Car aa ptaaiMe. The amt 
step was to consult the th ifewtna. the nas- 

men lari es of Nicholas de l.yrA, and others, as a> 
the meaning of any difficult passages. ife tha 
(we recognise here, perhaps. a departure from the 
right order) grammars were convoked. Tbn an 
the actual work of translating, which he sane i a 
making idiomatic rather than literal. As he ea 
oo, be submitted his work to the jwfewmi d 
others, and accepted their suggest a -ns.' It a w 
teresting to trace these early strivings sfWv tte 
true excellence of a translator ; >et more wtoW 
ing to take note of the spirit, never nrrp— a* 
dotn equaled, in later translators, in which the wet 
was done. Nowhere rlo we fin. I the nod it was 4 
the work, intellectual and n»<raL more sim 1 
ssaerted. “ A translator hath gnte wde to tofe 
well the sentence, loth brier aid after," to tka 
no equivocal word* inn misirad has rafe* « 
himself, and then aho •• be hath neda to Hw s 
cleoe life, and be fill devout in peeks s, sad haw 
not his wit occupied about woridli tlnngv this ito 
Holie Spiryt, author of all wnedum, mud ewanp 
and truthe, dresse (,= train) him in bis w-sk. md 
suffer him not for to err ” ( forshall aad fiaha 
Pi-vL p. 60). 

(3.) The extent of the circuLaihwi gaimd to its 
version may l* estimated from tl*r tv-: uat. a 
spite of all the chances of time, and ni the r* 
te malic efforts for its destruction bum *>i In- 
bishop Arundel sod others, not Ins than I is* 
are known to !« extant, some o< them .Jvwas 
made for persons of wealth ai*d rank, < 
patently for humbler readers. It 
bearing, either on tlie date of ths two w\«ia. * 
on tlie |Kaith>ti of tie* writers, that wbilr fin* 
tat ions from .v-ripture in Ieuicu*r« j^Laaca** 
Vision if Pins Plincw n are uuikrmJy c*a a 
latin, those in the Ptrmnrs T-tU *4 i hasM-a* 
given in Knglish, which for the rnmwA fart sgvsa 
substantially with Wycliffe • tniwbt»*i 

(4.) 'Hie following charset eristics u»v (wasted 
as distinguishing this version: f 1 . < T*w 
Ivomeline** of its style. The language *f 
or of schobrs is s« Ur ss puwu W* av< hW. sai :kfe 
of the people followed, hi th:« nrwprct thr jr*- 
ciple has been acted oo by UUr tnishaa *’* 


ekto testament, that belptd fall a>cto la tha * 
the thrklde time to coanarl with «4to 
and elde dy vjuk of horde sorto and I 
haw those mists bast be < 
tbs tyme to Manstoto as d ea rt hs as he sw^ ** 
ths seotsocs, and to have sash pa t hhss am 
kunoyngsat the corrartine <* the t« is am as ~ 
ntt, e. xt.). Tbs noto at ths rfcww af the fa*m « 
tha grammatical tdkss af itihw « hafapA m 
many Kagtteb eqwivakat*. . r hr asm l* mm 
absolute, shows roofed cahte 
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style of Wyclift is to that of Chaucer u Tyndal l 
ia to Surrey 's, or that of the A V. to Hen J on- 
ion's. (2.) The substitution, in many eases, of 
English equivalents for quasi-techuical words. Thai 
we find “fy” or “fogh” instead of “Raca” (Matt, 
v. 22); “they were walked" in Matt. iii. 6; 

** richesee ” for M mammon ” (Luke xri. 9, II, 13 ) ; 

~ bishop ’ for *• high-priest ” (poitim). (3.) The 
extreme literalness with which, in some instances, 
even at the cost of being unintelligible, the Vulgate 
text is followed, as in 2 ('or. i. 17-19. 

III. Tyniml — T he work of Wycliffe stands 
by itself. Whatever power it exercised in pre- 
paring the way for the Reformation of the 16th 
oentury, it had no perceptible influence on later 
translations. By the reign of Henry VIII. its 
English was already obsolescent, and the revival 
of classical scholarship led men to feel dissatisfied 
with a version which had avowedly been made at 
second-hand, not from the original. With Tyndal, 
on the other hand, we enter on a continuous suc- 
cession. He is the patriarch, in no remote ances- 
try, of the Authorized Version. With a consistent, 
unswerving purpose, he devoted his whole life to 
thi* oue work; and through dangers mid difficul- 
ties. amid enemies and treacherous trends, in exile 
and loneliness, accomplished it. More than Cran- 
mer or Ridley he is the true hero of the English 
Reformation. While they were slowly moving on- 
wards, halting between two opinions, watching bow 
the court-winds blew, or, at the best, making the 
most of opportunities, he set himself to the task 
without which, he felt sure, reform would be im- 
possible, which once accomplished, would render 
it inevitable. “ Ere many years,” he said, at the 
age of thirty-six (a. D. 1520 ), he would cause “ a 
boy that driretli the plough” to know more of 
Scripture than the great body of the clergy then 
knew (Koxe, in Anderson's Annul* of Hnyliih Mbit , | 
L 38). We are able to form a tuirly accurate esti- 
mate of bis fitness for the work to which he thus 
gave himself. The change which bad come over 
the miner. i ties of continental Europe since the 
time of Wycliffe had affected those of England. 
Greek bad i*en taught in Paris in 1458. ITie first 
(■reek Grammar, that of Constantine Isucaris, had 
been printed in 1476 It was followed in 1480 by 
t Taston's lexicon. The more enterprising scholars 
of Oxford visited foreign universities for the sake 
of the new learning. Grocyu (d. 1519), Ii nacre 
(d. 1524). Colet (d. 1519), Imd, in this way, from 
the Greeks whom the fall of Constantinople had 
scattered over Europe, or from their Italian pupils, 
learnt eoough to enter, in their turn, upon the 
work of teaching. When Erasmus visited Oxford 
in 1497, be found in these masters a scholarship 
which even he conld admire. Tyndal, who went 
to Oxford circ. 1500 . must have teen within the 
range of their teaching. His two great opponents, 
Sir Thomas More and Bishop Tonstal, are known to 
ka*e been among their pupils. It is significant 
■nough that after some years of study Tyndal left 
Oxford and went to Cambridge. Such changes 
were, it is true, common enough. The fame of 
any great teacher would draw round him men from 
ether universities, from many lands In this in- 
stance, the reason of Tyndal's choice is probably 


• • The MS. on which this statement is founded is 
pron ounc ed by Mr. Francis Fry of Bristol to be un- 
i m p do o sbijr a forgery. So Mr. Weetcott regards it 
H*si . of tkt English Bibi^ p. 32, note). A. 


not far to seek (Walter, Bitty. tfiJice to Tyndal's 
Doctrinal Trenli$e$). Erasmus was in Cambridge 
from 1503 to 1514. All that we know of Tyndal's 
character and life, the fact especially that he had 
made translations of portions of the N. T. as early 
as 1502® (Offor, Life of Tyndil, p. 9), leads to 
the conclusion that be resolved to make the most 
of the presence of oue who was emphatically the 
scholar and philologist of Europe. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the great scheme of Cardinal 
Xiinenes was just then beginning to interest the 
minds of all scholars. The publication of the 
Complutensian Bible, it is true, did not take place 
till 1520: but the collection of MSS and other 
preparations for it l*gan as early as 1504. In the 
mean time Erasmus h.mself, in 1516, )>ronght out 
the first published edition of the Greek Testament; 
and it was thus made accessible to all scholars. Of 
the use made by Tyndal of these opportunities we 
have evidence in his coming up to ixmdon (1522), 
in the vain hope of persuading Tonstal 'known as 
a Greek scholar, an enlightened Humanist) to 
sanction his scheme of rendering the N. T. into 
English, and bringing a translation of one of the 
orations of Isocrates as a proof of his capacity for the 
work. The attempt was not successful. 4 * At tl»e 
last 1 understood not only that there was no room 
in my Ixml of London's jialace to translate the X. 
T., but also that there was no place to do it in all 
England ” (We/, fo Fire B< ok i of Mote*). 

It is not so easy to say how far at this time any 
knowledge of Hebrew was attainable nt the English 
universities, or how far TuidaJ bad used any means 
of access that were open to him. It is prolmhle 
that it may have l*cn known, in some measure, to 
a few bolder than their fellows, at a time far earlier 
than the introduction of Greek. The large body 
of Jews settled in the cities of England must have 
jKissessed a knowledge, more or less extensive, of 
their Hebrew books. On their liaiiishmetit, to the 
number of 16,000, by Edward I., these l«ooks fell 
into the hands of the monks, superatitiously rever- 
enced or feared by most, jet drawing gome to ex- 
amination, and then to study. GrostOe, it is said, 
knew Hebrew as well as Greek. Roger Bacon 
knew enough b to pass judgment on the V ulgate as 
incorrect and misleading. Then, however, came a 
period in which linguistic studies were thrown into 
the background, and Hebrew became an unknown 
speech eren to the liest-read scholars. 'I he first 
signs of a revival meet us toward the close of the 
15th century. The remark aide fact that a Hebrew 
Psalter was printed at Soncino in 1477 (forty jears 
liefore Erasmus's Greek Testament), the Penta- 
teuch in 1482, the Prophets in 1486, the whole of 
the O. T. in 1488, that by I4J<> four editions had 
been published, and by 1596 ».ot fewer tlian eleven 
(Whitaker, Hist, owl t'>ii. Inquiry, p. 22) indi- 
cates a demand on the part of the Christian stu- 
dents of Europe, not less than on that of the mors 
learned Jews, Here also the progress of the Com- 
plutensian Bible would hare attracted the notice 
of scholars. The cry raised by the “Trojans” of 
Oxford in 1519 (chiefly consisting of the friars, who 
from the time of Wtelifle had all but swamped the 
education of the place) against the first Greek lec- 
tures — that to study that language would make 


b The boast of Bseon, that any one using his 
method could learn Hebrew and Greek within a week, 
bold as It Is, shows that he knev something of both 

( D* hsude Sat. Script, c. 28). 
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men l*agam, that to study Hebrew would make | 
them Jewa — shows that the latter study as well as 
the former was the object of tbdr dislike and fear* 
(Anderson, i. 24; llallam, Lit of fur. i. 403). 

Whether Tyndal had in this way gained any 
knowledge of Hebrew before be left England in 
1524 may be uncertain. The (act that in 1530-31 
he published a translation of tienesis, Deuteronomy, 
and Jonah, 6 may be looked on as the Arat-fhiiU of 
his lal*on, the work of a man who was giving this 
proof of bis power to translate from the original 
(Anderson, AnwiU, i. 2011-288 I. We may perhaps 
trace, among other motives for the many wander- 
ings of bis exile, a desire to visit the cities Worms, 
Cologne, Hamburgh, Antwerp (Anderson, pp. 48- 
64), where the Jews lived in greatest number*, and 
some of which were famous for their Hebrew learn- 
ing. Of at least a fair acquaintance with that lan- 
guage we have, a lew years later, abundant evi- 
dence in the table of Hebrew words prefried to bis 
translation of the five books of Moses, and in casual 
etymologies scattered through his other works, e. g. 
Ilaotmon ( Po ruble of Wit Ltd Mommtm, p. G8 r ), 
Cohen ( Obtdimce. p. 255). Aid Mizraim (p. 347), 
Pesah (p. 353). A remark (Prrftce to Obtdienc< y 
p. 148) sliows how well be had entered into the 1 
general spirit of the language “The properties 
of the Het*ew tongue agreeth a thousand times 
more with the Knglisbe than with the (.aline. The 
manner of speaking is in l»oth oi»e, so that in a 
thousand places thou necdest not I Kit to translate 
it into Knglislie word for word.” When Spalatin 
descriles him in 1534 it is as one well-skilled in 
•even languages, and one of these is Hebrew a (An- 
derson, i. 3U7 ). 

The N. T. was, however. tl>e great object of his 
care. First the Cospel* of St Matthew and St 
Mark were published tentatively, then in 1525 the 
whole of the N. T. was printed in 4to at Cologne 
and in small 8vo at Worms.* 'Fhe work was the 
fruit of a self-sacrificing zeal, and the zeal was its 
own reward. In England it was received with 
denunciations. Tonslal, Bishop of Ix>ndon, preach- 
ing at l’aul's Cross, asserted that there were at 
least 2,000 errors in it and ordered all copies of it 
to be bought up and burnt An Act of Parlia- 
ment (35 Hen. VIII. cap 1) forbade the use of all 
copies of Tyndal't “false translation.” Sir T. 
More (lHaL>gvfs, 1. c. Su/ifiUcntkm of &wU, Con- \ 

• As Indicating progress. It may b» mentioned that i 
the first Hebrew professor. Robert Wakefield, was ap- 1 
pointed at Oxford In 1530, and that Usury Vlll.’s I 
asr refry, Pace knew Omsk. Hebrew, and Chaldee. | 

I The existence of a translation of Jonah by Tyndal, 
previously qufwtiooed by some editors and biographers, 
has been placed beyond a doubt by the discovery of 
a copy (believed to be unique) In the pie we n on of the 
Veo. Lord Arthur Hervey. It Is deecrOwd In a letter 
by him to the /ferry Pott of Feb- 3, 1882, transferred 
shortly afterwards to the Attmmtm. 

c The nfe renews to Tyndal are given to the Parker 
Society edition. 

4 lla i lam a assertion that Tyndal'* version f * was 
avowedly taken from Luther s," originated probably 
la an Inaccurate reminiscence of the title-page of 
Coverdaie't {Lit. of Kmrof<*, i 

• The only extant copy of the Hvo edition Is In the 
library of the Baptist College at Bristol. It »»» 
reproduced in 1*12 In for nmtl* by Mr. Francis Frv . 
Bristol, the Impression Wing limited to 177 copies 
Mr Fry prove*, by a careful comparison id tvpe. sise. 
ei treat ark. and the IWe. with those of other bmki 
from the same press, that It was printed by Peter 


fntatwn of Tymdnti Answer) m fcerod the h*s 
against it, and accused the tfwnshator of letw* 
l«ad acholaraliip, and diaboneaty, of ** cswruje ig 
Scripture after leather’* counsel.” The tnatsest 
which it received from profc a ard friends was hard!* 
less annoying. Piratical editions were yru ted. 
often carelessly, by trading publishers at Antwerp./ 
A scholar of his own, Cieocge Jove, urxlert. > 4 m 
1534) to improve the version by I ringing tt - u> 
closer conformity with the Vulgate, and made « 
the vehicle of peculiar opinions of his o wm. * l - 
stituting “ life after this life,” or •* \*rw Lfe. »# 
“ resurrection,” as tlte translation of 
(Comp. Tyndal** indignant protest in l*trf u> *w 
lion of 1534.) Even the most zealous re^rwws m 
England seemed discard to throw Ins tr*r«~aiem 
overboard, and encouraged < overdaie urns ta 
undertaking another. In the mean tine the wart 
went on. Editions were printed one alter ar* there 
The last appeared in 1 535, just brtee h» doth, 
“diligently compared with tlie tirwk/* fo an t.ig 
for the first time systematic chafer brs-bi ga. uj 
with some peculiarities in spell ng spccis.i « uUro>wd 
for the pronunciation of the fouantn <« *fW. Li t*, 
p. 82 *). lli« heroic life sras brought to a ck*r m 
1538. We may cast one look on its and rod — thw 
treacherous letraya), the Judas-ki** of the feist 
friend, the imprisonment at Vib.-rdro. the is* 
prayer, aa the axe was about to fall, *• Lol. < ywm 
the King of England's eyes.** * 

The work to which a life was thus nobly dc-o <M 
waa aa nobly done. To TyndaJ Wknigs the W t«« 
of having given the first example c4 a 
(sued on true principles, and the exrellrorw of Wrsr 
veniooa has hero almost hi exart m tkn 

followed his. Believing that exrry pert <4 
tore had one tense and one only, the an me m the 
mind of the writer ( Ubtdmrf, p. :p m W m mi* 4 
his work, using all philological helps that were 
accessible, to attain that arose. Hrltctn.g that ta* 
duty of a translator was to place his readers m 
neariy aa pomiUe on a level with ibw 1* *fe>m 
the books were originally written, he k- 4<-d tJ 
the later tbesdogiemi associations that had gaiW-rad 
round the word* of the N. T as bmdrarees rvf Ww 
than helps, and sought, as for as p« 'W. u r* 
rid of them. Not •* grace." but •* fo». e.“ «-»»t a 
John i. 1? (in edition of 152-'* ; n»* 
but “love;” not ** confessing,” ‘***xr- wi 

^cbwflpr of Worms. By a like p r e « — Mr lafeaa 
<1. f*3) fixas Cologne as the place , an4 Nur Qeeb, m 
the printer of the 4»o 

J In two of these 1 1534 and 1515) (be »w fe. * Ike 
cup Is the New Testament la my Wood, la 1 ««r aa 
| were emitted (Anderson, i. 415). 

9 The loraliiMw of the edition* ate not wtrx-<et 
I loterest. Hamburgh. iVbtgew, Worms. is 
Antwerp in b r 4> ._ 1528 , M*r U«orow . 1Urt>«r| a 
1529; Htrasburg Joy*'* edit ) lo 1^1 fe W 
Zoom In 1533 iJoye'si . John r et el V«*»kq 
In 1533, Antwerp In 1534 (Cotton. 

I pp 4 8) 

I ‘ • This cct\)wl ai s of Mr Otlar Is cwW Uew *ns 

by IB examination of the bmi itself We W n»wi • 
/fisl of tV A'*i "i p (V4 f a 

i Two nsnrrr rnnnwl U i Hnw Ine mil* *uk mi* 
version A copy of tbs edition *4 1534 we* rnwakd 
sperially to Anne BoWyn, sod I* ►*• »os»: m fW 
l British Museum fier*ra) psamg**. »wh esye 
I marked fee devoflosial life, sr* #Utiro**io*i la ret -I 
I Another nfennitif Is.l* Joan fowbev. aae I *»- * a 
J have been aHo In 'Irrulating TyadaJ s H T V-U 
1 1 . 48 ; Strype Jl* w*. I c. 3 S) 
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edging;” not M penance,” but “ repentance; ” 
not “priests,” but “seniors” or “elders;” not 
“salvation,” but “health;” not “church,” but 
“congregation,” are instances of the changes 
which were then looked on as startling and heret- 
ical innovations (Sir T. More, t. e.). Some of them 
we are now familiar with. In others the later ver- 
sions bear traces of a reaction in favor of the older 
phraseology. In this, as in other things, Tyndul 
was in advance, not only of his own age, but of the 
age that followed him. To him, however, it is 
owing that the versions of the English Church 
hare throughout l*en popular, and not scholastic. 
All the exquisite grace and simplicity which have 
codeared the A. V. to men of the most opposite 
tempers and contrasted opinions — to J. H. New- 
man (Dublin Eerie tc, June, 1853) and J. A. 
Fronde — is due mainly to his clear-sighted truth - 
fittlnesa." The desire to make the Bible a people's 
book led him in one edition to something like a 
provincial, rather than a national translation, 6 but 
oo the whole it kept him free from the besetting 
danger of the time, that of writing for scholars, not 
for the people; of aversion full of “ink-horn” 
phrases, not in the spoken language of the English 
nation. And throughout there is the pervading 
stamp, so often wanting in other like works, of the 
most thorough truthfulness. No word has been 
altered to court a king’s fsvor, or please bishops, 
or make out a case for or against a particular 
opinion. He is working freely, not in the fetters 
of prescribed rules. With the most entire sin- 
cerity be oould say, “ 1 call God to record, against 
the day we shall appear before our l^ord Jesus to 
give a reckoning of our doings, that I never altered 
ooe syllable of God’s word against my conscience, 
nor would this day, if all that is iu the world, 
whether It be pleasure, honor, or riches, might be 
given roe ” (Anderson, i. 349). 

IV. CoYKUDAMB. — (1.) A complete transla- 
tion of the Bil»le, different from TyndaTs, bearing 
the name of Miles < ’overdale, printed proltably at 
Zurich, appeared in 1535. The undertaking itself, 
and the choice of Coverdale as the translator, were 
probably due to Cromwell. TyndaTs controversial 
treatises, and the polemical character of bis prefaces 
and notes, had irritated the leading ecclesiastics 
and embittered the mind of the king himself against 
him. AU that be had written was publicly con- 
demned. There was no hope of obtaining the 
king’s sanction for anything that bore his name. 
But the idea of an English translation began to 


* The testimony of a Roman Oatbolk scholar is 
worth quoting : " In point of perspicacity and noble 
simplicity, propriety of idiom and purity of style, no 
Rag! t*h version has as yet surpassed It (Oeddce, Pro- 
tprctu* for a n*\ r Translation, p. 89). The writer can- 
not forbear adding Mr. Froude's Judgment in his own 
words : r The peculiar genius, if such a word may be 
permitted, which breathes through it, the mingled 
mo d ems »e and majesty, the Saxon simplicity, the 
preternatural grandeur, unequaled, unapproached. In 
the attempted Improvements of modern scholars, — all 
are Imre, and bear the Impress of the mind of one 
mao, and that man William Tyndal ” (Hut. of En g. 
t*. M). 

* • Error ; see p. 8438, note A. A. 

<• A list of such words, 99 In number, was formally 
laid before Convocation by Gardiner In 1543, with the 
propoml that they should be left untranslated, or 
Ragiished with as little change as possible (Lewis, 
##>»*. eh. 3: [Eng. Hrxapla, p 105)). 

* It is urv-ertalu where this version was piloted, the 


find favor. The rupture with the see of Rome, the 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, made Henry willing 
to adopt what was urged upon hiiu as the surest 
way of Lreaking forever the spell of the Rope’s au- 
thority. Tiie bishops even began to think of the 
thing as possible. Jt was talked of in Convocation. 
They would take it iu hand themselves. 'The work 
did not, however, make much progress. The great 
preliminary question whether “ venerable ” words, 
such ss h ostia, penance, paacha, holocaust, and the 
like, should be retained, was still unsettled (Ander- 
son, i. 414). c Not till •* the day after doomsday ” 
(the words are Cranmer’s) were the English people 
likely to get their English Bible from the bishops 
{tiritl. i. 577). Cromwell, it is probable, thought 
it better to lose no further time, and to strike while 
the iron was hot. A divine whom he had patron- 
ized, though not, like Tyndal, feeling himself called 
to that special work (/*/>/’. to Core r dale's HibU ), 
was willing to undertake it. To him accordingly 
it was intrusted. There was no stigma attached 
to bis name, and, though a sincere reformer, neither 
at that time nor afterwards did he oecupy a suffi- 
ciently prominent position to become an object of 
special persecution.^ 

(2.) The work which was thus executed was 
done, as might be expected, in a very different 
bullion from TyndaTs. Of the two men, one had 
made this the great object of his life, the other, in 
his own language, “ sought It not, neither desired 
it,” but accepted it as a task assigned him. One 
prepared himself for the work by long yean of labor 
in Greek and Hebrew. 'The other is content to 
make a translation at second hand “ out of the 
I louche (Luther’s German Version) and the Lat- 
in©.” • The one aims at a rendering which shall 
be the truest and most exact possible. The other 
loses himself in weak commonplace as to the ad- 
vantage of using many English words for one and 
the same word in the original, and in practioe 
oscillates between “penance” and “repentance,” 
“ love ” and “ charity,” “ priests ” and “ elders,* 
as though one set of words were as true and ade 
quate as the other ( Preface , p. 19). Iii spite of 
these weaknesses, however, there is much to like in 
the spirit and temper of Coverdale. He is a sec- 
ond-rate inan, laboring as such contentedly, n>t 
ambitious lo appear other than be is. He thinks 
it a great gain that there should be a diversity of 
translations. He acknowledges, though ho dare 
not name it, the excellence of Tyndal’s version/ 
and regrets the misfortune which left it incomplete. 


title-page being silent oo that point. Zurich, Cologne, 
and Frankfort have all been ooc\Jectumi. Coverdale 
Is known to hive been abroad, and may have come in 
contact with Luther. 

c There sreius something like an advertising tact In 
this title-page. A scholar would have felt that there 
was no value In any translation but ooe from the 
original. But the " Douche ’’ would serve to attract 
the Reforming party, who held Luther's name In 
honor ; while the " latine ” would at least conciliate 
the conservative feeling of Gardiner and his aasorUtee. 
Whitaker, however, maintains that Coverdale knew 
more Uebrew than be choee, at this time, to acknowl- 
edge, and refers to bis translation of ooe difficult 
passage (*’ Ye take youre pleasure under the okas and 
under all grrne tree*, the children bey Inge ulalne in 
the valleys/’ Is. Ivil. 6) as proving an Independent 
judgment against the authority of Luther and toe 
Vulgate (Hut. and Oil Enquiry, p. 52) 

/ " If thou (the reader] be fervent In prvyer, God 
shall not only send thee It (.the Bibb | la a bedel 
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He states frankly that be bad dooe bis work with 
the saustance of that and of five other*.* If the 
language of hi* dedication to the king, wbotn be 
30inp*re* to Mom, David, and Josiab, seems to be 
somewhat fulsome iu it* flattery, it is, at least, 
lurdljr more offensive than that,of the dedication 
of the A. V., and there was more lo palliate 
iu 6 

(3.) An inspection of ('ovcrdale's version serves 
to show the influence of the authorities be fol- 
lowed c The |»ro|ier names of the O T. appear for 
tbe n»ost part in tlicir I .at in form, Elias, Eliseus, 
Ochociaa; sometimes, as in Esay and Jeremy, in 
that which was familiar in spoken English. Sou.e 
points of correspondence with laitber s version are 
not without interest. Thus “Cush/’ which in 
Wydiffe. Ty tidal, and the A. V. is uniformly ren- 
dered “ Ethiopia,” is in < ovrrdaJe ** Murians’ Lind ” 
(l*s. Ixviii. 31; Act* viii. *27, Ac.), after the *• Moh- 
renlande ” of Lutlier. and appears in this form 
accordingly in the I*. B. [Prayer Book] version of 
the Psalms. The proper name HaUhakeh pa**e*. 
a* in Luther, into the ** chief butler” (2 K. xviii. 
17; Is. xxxvi. II). In making the sous of David 
•‘priests” (2 Sam. \iii. 18). he followed both his 
authorities. 'Ewianowot are *» hiahops ” in Act* 
xx. 28 (“ overseers ” in A. V ). 44 Shiloh,” in tbe 
prophecy of Den. xlix. 10. L-cotnes * 4 the worthy,” 
after Lutlier's *• der Held.” 44 'ITies houghed | 
oxen " takes the place of 44 they digged down a I 
wall,” iu Den. xlix. 6. The singular word » 4 Lamia” | 
is taken from tbe Vulg., as the I jiglish rendering 
of Ziivi t 4 * wild beasts,*' A. V.) in Is. xxxiv. 14. 
The 44 tabernacle of witness,” where the A. V. ha* 
44 congregation,” shows tbe same influence. Iu 
spite of l’Mjd.d, the Vulg. 44 plena gratia, ’ in Luke 
i. 28, lead* to “lull of grace;” while wc have, 
on tlieotlier band. 44 congregation ” througl out the 
N. I f «r (\r)<Tta, and •• love ” instead of 44 char- 
ity ” in 1 t <>r ini. h was the result of the same 
indecision that hi* language as to the .\|>urry pha 
lacks tbe shaqxirts of that of the more zr-.ifou* 
rvtt^crncrs. *• lUnnTi ” is placed with the canon-) 
teal books, alter “lamentations.” Of the rest) 
be *a\s that thrv are 44 | dared apart,” as 44 not I 
held by e«i lrsiaktic.il doctor* in tlic same repute ” i 
as the other Scripture*, but this it only because i 
three are 44 dark smugs” which seem to differ I 
from the 44 ojeu Scripture.” He has no wish! 
tiiat (her si* mid l-e 44 despised or little set by.” | 
“ Patience and study would s!»ow that tbe two | 
were agreed.” I 

(4. ) What has been stated practically dis|Kwen of 
tbe claim winch has sonirtin** leen made for this 
version of < oterdaie't, a* though it had been maiie 
from the original text < \ndrreoti, i. M>4; Whita- 
ker, Hu*t. Iirol ( f it. /'»yio/y, p. .'*8). It IS not 
improlMldr, Imarter. that a* time went on he added 


{vsrsfon} hi t hr oituUtratiou of thorn that began it 
Lrfnre, but shall also more the heart* of lb ore that 
before hm>J Ucd not withal." 

• The fire were pnt-ably —(1) tbe Vulicate, f2) 
Lather's, J the lirnnin 8wlre version of Zurich, (4 1 
Um> Latin ot 1‘agumu*, ioi Tyndai'a Others, how- 
seer, bare rfigr<luml a Ornnao truncation of the 
Vulgate mr.irr iliui Lulber a, and a llutrli version 
from Luther OVbiUker, lint. mmJ (V*t £*v Mir V. 
p 48) 

ft He leeTe* it to the kio*. f g., " to correct hi* 
lliniitluo, to tsaai it, to improve [•. condemn] it, 


to his knowledge The Idler add r essed by him » 

< roniwell (Remains, p. 482, Parker Sue. i otv ** 
asserts, somewhat ostentatiously , an sn|asu4atrv 
44 not only with tbe standing text U the llctava. 
with the interpretation of the < haldcw and the 
Greek," but also with 44 tbe diversity of rered.ng W 
all text*." He, at any rate, enutintwd hie «<*~k ss 
s painstaking editor. Fresh edit*-*.* of t» U’« 
were published, keeping their ground in *y i* <4 
rivals, in 1537, 1W8, 1530, 15.VJ. He sm **.~4 
in at a still later prrud to assist in tbe I a » *r 
sion. Among stimDer hurts ct*u.ect«d wut t-*a 
edition may be nientkmed tbe *n«raixT *4 lt#- 
brew letters — of tbe name Jelwo ah — in the t La- 

page (miT), and again in the margin of the L; t-*- 

l-etic poetry of lamentations, tliougb do* <4 Pa 
cxix. Tbe plural form 44 Hiblia ” is retained to ct* 
title-page. |*mibly however in its later u*r as a 
singular feminine [comp. Ill Hi.* ]. There are m 
notes, no chapter headings, no dmaemt inu <mr* 
Ihe letters A, B, (\ l>, iu the marg.n, re ,n i>w 
early editions of (ireek and latiu autt»-rs, are u* 
only helps for finding places. Marginal reu^rr.-e* 
point to parallel passages. The < ». 1 e»;*- m 
Dettesix, ha* t lie attraction of sndctitv E*c. t*iS 
has a table of contents jsvfixc.i to it * 

V’. MatTIIKW. — (1 ) In the tear 1.VT7. a Wge 
folio Bible ap|ieared as edited and «i limited to the 
king, by Thomas Mnttliea. \«» M>e >4 that 
a p| rare at all |>roniiivently iu t lie reng* u* nan 
of Henry VHL.anil thi* suggest* tl^ n wrTt>or irai 
the name was pseudonymous. *■!’ '(-trd to u» 

real translator. Ihe trulitnui a hu h co< t* a 

Matthew with John liogrre. tl»e |r ii/ nartir 4 
tbe Marian peraecutiou, l* all but ut *!is{»r.t#0. It 
rests (1) oil the langtiage «d the itMl.i Inert ae4 
sentence which dearrile him >loie. A< *• *a> V • 
umtnft . pp. Itriit, 15f»l; t In^Ur. I •+* /. -.--v 

pp. 418-42 H as Joannes Ib-grT* at u m 

if it were a matter of ik4«joth : <2 tl*e tcrt.--*i 
of Foxe bitnsrlf, as re|mrsnttii g. if ih 4 
know lei l ge, the current Icik-I «4 In* tm«v, , 'j* 
occurrrt.ee. at the cU se of * *i*<t nbttn« <j l. ls* 
>tudy ot Scri|>ture Ul the Prrtvor. it tb* rr i^li 
J. I». ; * 1 4 < internal evnlcttce. I In* «'•! 
it*rlf. (it.) lingers, who hail gr»d .»tc'J at l‘ rt 
brt>ke t oll, t'amhridge in L*25. aid ) *d ** 
fame to l« in» ited to t Dr i ew < wlum u 

< ixford, acce|tteil tbe oflci* of D*r u«v- 

ebant adventurers of intartp, aini u*nr twins 
acquainted with Tyinlal, two years lekee the aiiir • 
death. Matthew's Bible, ms might )* e» 4 
thi* hy ftotlirsis were true, repr*L*or» 

work, in l lie N- T. entirely, in the l» I as far a* 
2 < hr , the rest Iwing taken with oorsa-a^*j r** A* 
cation* fr.ni t merdule. h ) The 1*/ gu » _*» 4 i>e 
dniuMtioii U tiiat of me who La* ome») i. » 4 . 


! yea. and rlsaa to reject It, If y oar f**bj vvda OSa- 
| Uiink nere*aary ” 

* tiu»*n«yg ( App to )‘«tfli ku *k «« thsA. 

| With regard to 01* Uwt at k**l at lb* O T • ae- 
) dale foiiosed tlis liermaD-" » l»« vsova pe*> w 4 si 
) Zurich lu 1531 , alth ao liiwsi aru* ■ 

i ness 

| 4 A careful reprint, thr-agti to* a >r — 

I rrdale * tcr»»oa hs* ban puMpUed bj ■ *rr Isa 

• There (rrnanvrnLal Inl'Ml* si* cure re*. < referred 
I if g for th« king • nan>«. k T at tw *») iv 0 

1 T I for William Tjndal, H U far fcteWatd i*ran^ »• 

| prlnlar 
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Roger* mixed, with foreign reformers. “ This hope 
have the god lie even in strange countries, in jour 
grace's godljneas." 

(2.) llie printing of the book was begun appar- 
ently abroad, and was carried on as for as the end 
of Isaiah. At that point a new pagination begins, 
and the names of the London printers, Grafton and 
Whitechurch, appear. The history of the book was 
probably something like this: Coverdale’s transla- 
tion had not given satisfaction — least of all were 
the more zealous and scholar-like reformers con- 
tented with it. As the only complete English 
BU4e, it was, however, as yet, in possession of the 
fteld. Tyndal and Rogers, tlierefoie, in the year 
preceding the imprisonment of the former, deter- 
mined ui another, to include O. T., N. T., and 
Apocrypha, but based throughout on the original. 
I>eft to hiiuself, Rogers carried on the work, proba- 
bly at the expense of the same Antwerp merchant 
who had assisted Tyndal (Poyntz), and thus got as 
for as (sjiali The enterprising Loudon printers, 
Grafton and Whitechurch, then came in (Chester, 
Lift Roytr*, p. 29). It would be a good spec- 
ulation to enter the market with this, and so drive 
out Coverdale’s, in which they lirul no interest. 
They accordingly entliarked a considerable capital, 
£300, and then came a stroke of policy which may 
be described as a miracle of audacity. Rogers's 
name, known as the friend of Tyndal, is suppressed, 
and the simulacrum of Thomas Matthew disarms 
suspicion. The book is sent by Gmfton to CYa ri- 
mer. He reads, approves, rejoices. He would 
rather have the news of its being licensed than a 
thousand pounds (Chester, pp. 425-427). Appli- 
cation is then made both by Grafton and Crsnmer 
to Cromwell. The king’s license is granted, but 
the publisher wants more. Nothing less than a 
monopoly for fire years will give him a fair margin 
of profit. Without this, be is sure to be undersold 
by piratical. Inaccurate editions, badly printed, on 
inferior paper. Failing this, he trusts that the 
king will order one copy to lie taught by every in- 
cumbent, and six by every abbey. If this was too 
much, the king might, at least, impose that obliga- 
tion on all the popishly-inclined clergy. That will 
bring in something, besides the good it may possi- 
I4y do them (Chester, p. 430). The application 
was, to some extent, successful. A copy waa or- 
dered, by royal proclamation, to he set up in every 
church, the cost being divided between the clergy 
and the parishioners. This was, therefore, the 
first Authorized Version. It is scarcely oonceiv- 
a*4e, however, that Henry could hare read the 
book which he thus sanctioned, or known that it 
was substantially identical with what had been 
publicly stigmatized in his Acts of Parliament (u/ 
What had before given most offense had 
lieen the polemic character of Tyndal's annotations, 
and here were notes bolder and more thorough still. 
Even the significant W. T. does not appear to have 
attracted notice. 

(3.) What has been mid of Tyndal's version 
applies, of course, to this. There are, however, 
signs of a more advanced knowledge of Hebrew. 
AO the technical words connected with the Psalms, 
Xnginoth, Shiggaion, Sbeminitb, etc., are elabo- 
rately explained. Ps. ii. is printed as a dialogue. 
The oeaei of the Hebrew letters are prefixed to the 
v tra es of Lamentations. Reference is made to the 
Chaldee Paraphrase (Jobri.), to Rabbi Abraham 
(Job xix.), to Kimchi (Ps- Hi ). A like range of 
knowledge is shown in t!te N. T. Strata is quoted 
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to show that the Magi were not kings, .Macrobios 
as testifying to Herod’s ferocity (Matt, ii.). Eras 
mus's Paraphrase on Matt, xiii., xv. The popular 
identification of Mary Magdalene with “ the woman 
that was a sinner" is discussed, and rejected 
(Lukex.). More noticeable even than in Tyndal 
is the boldness and fullness of the exegetfeal notes 
scattered throughout the book. Strong and ear- 
nest in asserting what he looked on as the central 
truths of the Gospel, there was in Rogers a Luther- 
like freedom in other things which has not appeared 
again in any authorized translation or popular com- 
mentary. He guards his readers a«gaiiist looking 
on the narrative of Job i. as literally true. He 
recognizes a definite historical starting-point for 
Ps. xlv. (“The sons of Korah praise Solomon for 
the beauty, eloquence, power, and nobleness, both 
of himself and of his wife "), Ps. xxii. (“ David de- 
claret h Christ's dejection and all, tinder fig- 

ure of himself’*), and the Song of Solomon (“Sol- 
omon made this talade for himself and his wife, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, under the shadow of himself, 
figuring Christ,” etc.). The chief duty of the 
Sabbath is “to minister the fodder of the Word to 
simple souls,” to ta “ pitiful over the weariness of 
such neighbors as L-il>ored sore all the week long." 
“ When such occasions come as turn our rest to 
occup ition and lalior, then ought we to remember 
that the Sabtath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabtath" (Jer. xvii.). He sees in tlie 
Prophets of the N. T. simply “expounders of Holy 
Scripture " (Acts xv.). To the man living in feith, 
“ Peter’s fishing after the resurrection, and all deeds 
of matrimony are pure spiritual: ” to those who are 
not, “ learning, doctrine, contemplation of high 
things, preaching, study of Scripture, founding of 
churches and abbeys, are works of the flesh " ( Prtf. 
to Romant).* »» Neither is outward circumcision or 
outward baptism worth a pin of themselves, save 
that they put us in remembrance to keep the cov- 
enant" (1 Cor. vii ). “He that desireth honor, 
graspeth after lucre .... castles, parks, lordships 
.... desireth not a work, much less a good work, 
aud is nothing less than a bishop" (1 Tim. iii.). 
Ez. xxiv. is said to he “ against bishops and curates 
that despise the flock of Christ." The &yy*\oi 
IffJtAipriar of Rev. ii. and iii. appears (as in Tyu 
dal) as “ the messenger of the congregation." 
Strong protests against purgatory' are found Hi 
notes to Ez. xviii. and 1 Cor. iii . and in the u Ta- 
ble of Principal Matters "it is significantly stated 
under the word Purgatory that “ it is not in the 
Bible, hut tlie purgation and remission of our sin 
is made us by the abundant mercy of God." The 
preface to the Apocrypha explains the name, and 
distinctly asserts the inferiority of the hooks. No 
notes are added, and the translation is taken from 
Coverdale, as if it had not been worth while to give 
much Labor to it. 

(4. ) A few |toinU of detail remain to be noticed 
In the order of the books of the N. T. Rogers fol- 
lows Tyndal, agreeing with the A. V. as for is the 
Epistle to Philemon. This is followed by the Epis- 
tles of St. John, then that to the Hebrews, then 
those of St. Peter, St. Janies, and St. Jude. 
Wood-cuts, not very freely introduced elsewhere, 
are prefixed to every chapter in toe Revelation. 
The introduction of the “ Table ’’ mentioned above 


a The long p re fore to the Roman*! ween fota paged 
was substantially Identical wttU tut lu Tjnd.is edf 
tkm of 1584. 
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give* Roger* a claim to tie the Patriarch of Cot>- varioua reading* of the Vulgate «hm it Min 
eordancet, the “ fisher ” of all such a* write in from the Hebrew. The sign * indicates djwrwtv 
dictionaries of the Bible. Reverence for the He- in the Chaldee and Hebrew. It had teen t*4ru4rd 
brew text is shown by bis striking out the three to give all these, but it was found that tk» wq 
verses which the Vulgate has added to Ps. xiv. In have taken too much time and ^atv. and thr #*- 
a later edition, puldished at Paris, not by Rogers itors purposed there fo re to print then in a i.ujt 
himself, but by Graft on, under ( ’overdale’s superin- volume by themselves. I be frequent hands . 

tendence. in 163V, the obnoxious prologue and in the margin, in like manner, w 

prefaces mere sujipreMed, and the notes systems!- tion to give notes at the end : but Matthew • K *sr 
i cully expurgated and toned down. The book was had made men cautious, and, as there bad me )*«• 
in advance of the age. Neitlier book-sellers nor time for “ the King's t ouncil to srtik iha.." t hn 
bishops were prepared to be responsible for it. were omitted, and no help pits to the rushe U 

VI. Tavkknkk ( 15-l!t ). — <1 ) The boldness of yood the marginal references. In aiwoar a i nin. 
the pseudo-Matthew hail, as has been said, fright- the lay-reader is to submit himself to the - 

ened the ecclesiastical world from its propriety, learned in Christ Jesus.” There is, as the uur- 
< overdale's vmdoo was, however, too inaccurate to |iage might lead us to expect, a greater 
keep its ground. It was necessary to find another Hebrew than in an; previous versam. lbe u»4j 
editor, and tlie printer* allied to Richard Taver- of the Pentateuch have their IWerr mom fun, 
ner. But little is known of his life. The fact that, BrrttchiUi (Genesis), I tlU • b . 

though a layman, he had been chosen ms one of the and so on. 1 and 2 Chr. in like manarr » fya 
canons of the ('ardinaTs College at Oxford indicates as Dibi t Haimnim. In the edit**) of 1541. «uai 
a reputation for sclioUrKhip, and this is confirmed proper names in the O. T. spfrmr in the fuller lie- 
by the character of his translation. It professes, brew form, e. y. Amaziahu, Jrrrnuahu. la g>u 
in the title-page, to l« •• newlv recognised, with of this parade of learning, howrvev, the oditu. <4 
great diligence, after the most faithful exemplars.” 1539 contains, perhaps, the n*wt airtlug 
The editor acknowledges “ the lalmnvof others (i. e. that ever appeared under the aanctiua <4 mi arrh- 
Tyndal, (xnerdalr, and Mattiiew, though he does Idshop's name. The editors adofrfed thr pi h u 
not name them) who have neither undiligently nor which, in Matthew's Ilil4e, had teen pressed te 
uulearnedly travelled,” owns that the work is not the Apocrypha. In that preface the ct*nu**i trv 
one which can be done »• absolutely ” (i. e. com- ditionid explanation of the name was oeoen 
pletely ) by one or two persons, but requires “ a given. They appear, however, to have shrurh In* 
deeper conferring of many learned wittes together, offending the cunsrrxalhe (art; in the < b-irri »* 
and also a juster time, and longer leisure; M but tbc afiplying to the looks in qnrsiasi so daiu*i<ri m 
thing had to be done; lie had lent asked to do it. epithet as Apocrypha. I lie; h-4ad oot fur a vwf 
He bad •* used his talent ” as lie could. more neutral and res|«rtfui. »i*l luond <ww u*s 

(2. ) In most re*|iecU this may be deacribed aa appeared in sume MSS. of Joune so apf«W» 
an expurgated edition of Matthew's. There is a though in strictness it twhsignl to sn entirri* «hf 
Table of lVincifni Matters, and there are notes; ferent set of books. Ihey nmnlincli 
but tlie notes are briefer, and less polemical. 1 be that word, leaving the preface in all <*hcr rw p is 
(stssages quoted almve are, t. y. omitted wholly or as it was before, and the result is the sanis 
in part. The epistles follow the same order aa ludicrous statement that the - h*As *m mat 
leforr. Hay+ympba” because - the; were read m mam 

VII. Ckanmmi. — (I.) In the same tear as and apart ” ! 

Tsvemer s, and coming from tlie same press, ap- (3. ) A later edition in 1541 present* a few aoA 
| wed sn hnglish Bible, in a more stately folio, ficationa worth noticing. It apfrars as - *s- 
| rioted with a more costly type, bearing a higher thorued” to be 44 used and frequented ’ » - 
name than any previous edition. Ilie title-page is church in the kingdom.” lbe nlndotUtw, «sl 
an elaUfste engraving, tlie spirit and power of all its elaborate promise of a future prirttMi 4m 
which indicate the hand of I l«4tein. The king, appears, and, in its place, there is a bg ( i nh a 
seated on In* throne, is giving the I nbmm I hi to < rantner, avoiding aa much as pwillr an rrVmra 
the bisliops and doctors, and tiiey distribute it to to oilier translations, taking a sale \ ta McUa tar. 
the people, while doctors and people are all joining 1 4a tiling those who “ refuss to lewd,' <*i ths mm 
in cries of *« I'irvif Arx.” It declares the Uok to hand, and M inordinate leading,” «*» U* «*W 
le u truly translated after the verity of the lleleew This neutral diameter, so rlarwlitiwic <4 ( rm 
and Greek texts” by •* divers excellent learned met ‘s policy, was doubihas that wbirh maided d 
torn, expert in the forrwaid tongues." A preface, to keep its ground during the changing randb W 
in Ajril, 1540, with the initials T. C., implies the lienr;‘s later years. It was reprinted again m* 
ntrhUdmp'a sanction. In a later editnai (Nov. again, and was the Authnriard \ct»» <d u* 
1540 i, bis name sfifawn on tlie title-page, and the hnglish t hurcb till 1508 — the interval Mao • 
names of his oswijutnr* are given, I ntblrrt (Ton- | reign excepted, from it, acnedingtv. sm laaes 
•tal i lliilxifi of fhirliam, and NVIsdae (Heath) nnat, if not all, the port*** <4 Vnpwv a (As 
Itidmp <4 Rochester; l*nt tbi* does not exclude the i*ra;er Hooka of 1549 and hw’»2- Tbr IW* m 
possibility of others having hem cuqjoved for the a whole, the quotations fnwn Sm|4«sv m the Ik* 
fir»t cdithsi. ilies, the snilcners in the ( ommusiasi Nrm 

(2. ) < ranmer's vmkwi presents, as might be | and some phrases elsewhere, • still pwwu the m- 
expected, many points of interest. The pitdogne i mend ranee of it. (he owcillating character *W Us 
gives a more complete ideal of what a translation ■ louk is shown in the use of ** fovs " a4af 4 
might to be than we have as vet seen. Words not 
in the original are to Iw printed in a different type. 

They are added, even when *• not wanted by the 
*u*e.” to mti«fi tbiae who have ** missed them ” 
ui previous translate km, «. *. they r e p rese n t the 


••charity” in 1 for. xiii ; as 
instead of “ church " generally, 
in I Tim. Iv. 14, we have the 


m Aitrli, «. f , as " worthy INIs * 
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a* if to gain the fimar of hit opponents, “ with an* 
tbority of priesthood/* The plan of indicating 
dosbtful testa by a smaller type was adhered to, 
sod was applied, among other passages, to Pi. sir. 
ft, 6, 7, ami the more memorable text of 1 John v. 
7. The translation of 2 Tun. ill. 16, “ All Scrip- 
ton given by inspiration of God, is profitable.” 
etc^ anticipated a construction of that text which 
has sometimes been boasted of, and sometimes at- 
tacked, as an innovation. In this, however, Tyndal 
bad led the way. 

VIII. Geneva. — (1.) The experimental trans- 
lation of the Gospel of St. Matthew by Sir John 
Chefce into a purer English than before (Strype, 
Lift of ChtJU, vii. 3), had eo little influence on the 
versions that followed that it hardly calls for more 
than a passing notice, as showing that scholars 
owe ss yet unsatisfied. The reaction under Mary 
gave s check to the whole work, as far as England 
was concerned; but the exiles who fled to Geneva 
catered on it with more vigor than ever. Gran- 
ger's version did not come up to their ideal Its 
•ise made it too costly. There were no explana- 
tory or dogmatic notes. It followed CoverdaJe too 
«Wly ; and where it deviated, did so, in some in- 
stances, in a retrograde direction. The Genevan 
refugees — among them Whittiugham, Goodman, 
Pullain, Sampson, and Coverdale himself — labored 
“far two years or more, day and night.” They 
catered on their “ great and wonderful work ” with 
much “ fear and trembling.” Their translation of 
the N. T. was ** diligently revised by the most 
approved Greek examples” (MSS. or editions?) 
( Preface ). The N. T., translated by Whitting- 
ham, was printed by Conrad Badius in 1657, the 
whole Bible in 1560. 

(1) Whatever may have been its faults, the 
Geneva Bible was unquestionably, for sixty years, 
the most popular of all versions. Largely imported 
in the early years of Elisabeth, it was printed in 
England in 1561, and a patent of monopoly given 
to James Bodldgh. This was transferred, in 1576, 
to barker, in whose family the right of printing 
Bible* remained for upwards of a century. Not 
km titan eighty editions, some of the whole Bible, 
Me printed between 1558 and 1611.° It kept its 
ground for some time even against the A. V., and 
gavsway, as it were, slowly and under protest. The 
cames of this general acceptance are not difficult 
to ascertain. The volume was, in all its editions, 
cheaper and more portable — a small quarto, in- 
stead of the large folio of Cranmer’s “ Great Bible.” 
It was the first Bible which laid aaide the obsoles- 
cent black letter, and appeared in Roman type. 
It wae the first which, following the Hebrew ex- 
ample, recognized the division into verses, so dear 
to the preachers or bearers of sermons. It was ac- 
companied, in most of the editions after 1578, by a 
Bible Dictionary of considerable merit. I*he notes 
vwe often really helpful in dealing with the diffi- 
reki s i of Scripture, and were looked on as spiritual 
snd evangelical It was accordingly the version 
specially adopted by the great Turitan party 


• • Bet w een 1668 and 1644, according to the Quar. 

to*, far April, 1870, about 160 editions were pub- 
fcbsd of the Bible or parte r hereof. It has been ob- 
wwved Chat la tbs Souldicrt Pock* Bib'e , published in 
Mil far tbs use of Cromwell’s army, nsarly all the 
shttes of Scripture ware taksn from tbs (toners 
wmlsa. 8se tbs reprint by George Livermore, Oam- 
*%», 1861, p. ri. A 

216 


through the whole reign of Elisabeth, and for into 
that of James. As might be expected, it wae baaed 
on Tyndall version, often returning to it where 
the intermediate renderings had had the character 
of a compromise. 

(3.) Some peculiarities are worthy of special 
notice: (1.) It professes a desire to restore the 
“ true writing ” of many Hebrew names, and we 
meet accordingly with forms like Ixhak (Isaac), 
Jaacob, and the like. (2. ) It omits the name of St. 
Paul from the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
and, in a short preface, leaves the authorship an 
open question. (3.) It avows the principle of put- 
ting all words not in the original in Italics. (4.) 
It presents, in a calendar prefixed to the Bible, 
something like a declaration of war against the es- 
tablished order of the Church's lessons, commemo- 
rating Scripture facts, and the deaths of the great 
Reformers, but ignoring saints' days altogether. 
(5. ) It was the first English Bible which entirely 
omitted the Apocrypha. (6.) The notes were char- 
acteristically Swiss, not only in their theology, but 
in their politics. They made allegiance to king* 
dependent upon the soundness of their faith, and iu 
one instance (note on 2 ('hr. xv. 16) at least 
seemed, to the easily startled James I., to favor 
t) rannicide h 

(4. ) The circumstances of the early introduction 
of the Geneva version are worth mentioning, if 
only as showing in bow different a spirit the great 
fathers of the English Reformation, the most coo* 
servative of Anglican theologians, acted from that 
which has too often animated their successors 
Men talk now of different translations and various 
readings as likely to undermine the faith of the 
people. When application was made to Archbishop 
Paricer, in 1565, to support Bodleigh's application 
for a license to reprint the (Geneva version in 
12mo, be wrote to Cecil in its favor. He was at 
the time looking forward to the work be afterwards 
accomplished, of “ one other special Bible for the 
churches, to be set forth as convenient time and 
leisure should permit;” but in the mean time it 
would “nothing hinder, but rather do much good, 
to have diversity of translations and readings ** 
(Strype, Life vf Parker, iii. 6). c In many of the 
Later reprints of this edition the N. T. purports to 
l>e based upon Beta's l^tin version; and the notes 
Are said to be taken from [Bexa,] Joac. Came ran us, 
P. Iioeeler Villeriua, and Fr. Junius. 

IX. The Bishops* Bible. — (1.) The facts just 
stated will account for the wish of Archbisluip 
Parker, in spite of his liberal tolerance, to bring 
out another version which might establish its 
claims against that of Geneva. Great preparations 
were made. The correspondence of Parker with 
bis suffragan* presents some points of interest, as 
showing how little agreement there was as to the 
true theory of a translation. Thus while Sandy a, 
Bishop of Worcester, finds fault with the “ com- 
mon translation ” (Geoera?), as “ following Mun- 
ster too much,” and so “ swerving much from the 
Hebrew,” Guest, Bishop of St. David's, who took 


6 The note n Herein be showed that he lacked seal, 
for she ought to have died," was probably ooe which 
Scotch fanatics had handled lo oouneottoo with the 
name of James's mother. 

c The Geneva version, as published by Parker, Is 
that popularly known as tbs B eedtos Bible, from Its 
rendering of (too. Ill 7. It had however boon p re c ed e d 
in this by WycliOtl 
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the Palma, acted on the principle of translating 
them ao as to agree with the N. T. quotations, 
•* for the avoiding of offense; ’* and Cox, Bishop of 
Kly, while laying down the sensible rule that M ink* 
horn terms were to he avoided/' also went on to 
add “ that the usual terms were to l« retained so 
hr forth as the Hebrew will well bear*’ (Strype, 
Parker, iii. G). 'Hie principle of pious frauds, of 
distorting the truth for the sake of edification, has 
(irrltaps often leen acted on by other translators. 
It has not often l*en so explicitly avowed aa in 
the first of these suggestions. 

(2. ) The bishops thus consulted, eight in num- 
!«r, together with some deans and professors, 
brought out the fruit of their labors in a magnifi- 
cent folio (15G8 and 1572). F.very thing had been 
done to make it attractive. A long erudite preface 
vindicated the right of the people to read the Scrip- 
tures. mid (quoting the authority of Bishop Fisher) 
admitted the position which later divines have often 
been »l< w to admit that “ there be yet in the 
(jospel ninny dark pliires which, without all doubt, 
to the posterity shall l<e made much more open.** 
Wood-engraving* of a much higher character than 
those of the < Geneva Bible were scattered profusely, 
especially in (tenesis. Three portraits of the Queen, 
the Karl of l^iccstcr, and I>ord Burleigh, lieautiful 
specimens of copperplate engraving, appeared on the 
title-pages df the several parts." A map of 1‘ales- 
tine was given, with degrees of latitude and lon- 
gitude, in the edition of 1572. A moat elaborate 
series of genealogical tables, prepared by Hugh 
Broughton, the great Rabbi of the age (of whom 
more hereafter), but ostensibly by Speed the anti- 
quary (Broughton s name being in disfavor with 
the iiitliops). was prefixed (Stripe, /Vo ter, iv. 20; 
lightfoot, l.i/c of In aou>e points it 

followed pre\ious translations, and was avowed lv 
baaed on t runner's. M A new edition was neces- 
sary." “This bad led some well -disposed men to 
recognize it ag-iin. not aa condemning the former 
tnundation. which lnu l«een followed mostly of any 
other Inundation, excejiting the original text" 
[ Prtf. of 1572). Cranmer * prologue was reprinted. 
The (icueva division into verse* was adojited 
throughout. 

(3.) N»me peculiarities, however, appear for the 
first and last time. (1.) Il»e books of the Bible 
sre classified as legal, historical, sapiential, and 
prophetic. This was easy enough for the O. T.. 
but the applhation of the same idea to the N. 'I', 
produced some rather curious com) >inat ions. The 
<hm|*U, the Catholic Kpistfea, and those to ’lit us, 
I'liileinoii, nnd I lie Hebrews, are grou|*d together 
as h-gal, Paul's other epi-tJe* as sapiential: the 
Art* appar as tin* one historical, the Revrlation 
as t lie one prophetic l*w»k. (2.) It is the only 
ltd !♦* in which uisny passages, sometime* nearly 
a whole chapter, June lieen marked for llie express 
ptirjNwe **f i- ing omitted when the chapters were 
read in the public senior of tlie Church. (5.) One 
edition contained the older version of the Realms 
from Matthew a Bu ie, in jsirwllel columna with 


that bow issued, a true and practical adbwsWlr 
ment of the lenefit of a diversity of tmwUfsai 
(4.) The initials of the translators swv UtarM u 
the books which they liad «rvmlly msdevtahaa. 
The work was done <*i the plan of limited, sU jmw» 
liability. (5.) Here aa in tb etwim, tfew is tha 
attempt to give the liel rrw proper name* mcr* ac- 
curately, aa, r. v-, in Hera, Iaahar, L nshs. ecc. 

(4. ) Of all the Fnglith versa m*. the h wey 
Bible had prol«ably the least sue er as . It dM sa 
command the re«|iect of scholar*, and its use aw4 
coat were far from meeting the wants of the p*» 'k 
Its circulation appears to have l«m prarmin 
limited to the churches which were order ed to W 
supplied with it. It bad however, at any rale, tha 
right to boast of some good llcteew srhi dan uaor 
the translators. One of them. Bishop Aiiey, Bad 
written a Hebrew ttranunar; and iWari safes* 
mently attacked by Broughton (TownWv. Jjtmrry 
Hiffory of Mr Mbit, iii. l*wn. it was irfcndrd as 
vigorously by Fulke, and. together with the A V 
received from Selden tl*e praiar of bring - the Vest 
translation in the world " (** Table Talk,** 
iii. 200*J). 

X. Rhumb ani> Docav. — < 1. ' The ■» >■ ■ * 
changes in the l*nMe*Uiit vrrsinsit of the Vt ^itw 
were, ss might )<e expected, matter of in u rope m 
tlie controversial Uts of the l^tm t bareh Noma 
saw in it an argument against anv trunhisa id 
Scripture into the spAcn language of the p— pfe 
Other* piiuted derUiieli to the want of aautv 
which tliese changes displayed Him were mama 
however, who t«ok the line which >ir I\ wrf 

(iardiner had taken under Henry VIII. The* c * 
not object to the princi|«le of an Kugli«h tns*u u* 
Tliev only charged ail tlie versions Imberto «*a^ 
with Iwing false, comifd. heretical. lo vt * u--r* 
was the ready retort, that they had <fotw t*<. 
thst their bi*l»ops in the reign <4 IIclp 
promised, but had not performed It wm wfr to 
lie necessary thst they should take torp* 

which might enable them to turn the edge «4 tia 
reproach, and tlie Kngl.sh tefugeea »t-o were wfna 
si Rheims — Martin. Allen i afterwards canu« 
and Bristow — undertook tlie work tai 
Martin, who hsd graduated at l i 
signalized him*clt by an attack an the 
versions, 6 and had t*een answered in an 
treatise by bu!ke, Master of < atbmoe llaii 
bridge (.4 Infract of Me saf T^m 

TnthsJ'ttitm. etc.). ll»e charges air naaa&lv W the 
same kind as these brought by Sir I . Mae* agwmal 
Tv tidal. M 1 he old timr-1 moored words wars 4w- 
cardeiL The authority of the I.XX. acd V ajjms 
was set at nought when the translato* a nr« 4 
tlie meaning ot the Ifrlerw and litsd ddfeawf 
from what be found in them." 1W nr* 
translation was to avoid these fauha It waa to 
comiuand the resfect at once «4 |r«*t> mad pra* to 
After an inrulutt urn of w>me tear* it was pw mM 
ai Rheims in 15X2. Though Martin waa 
tent to tran*Ute from the ( >r**k. it |c4rwd u- m 
baaed on •• tlie authentic teat of Uw \ wtoato 


• Th# fltnes* of thra ||lo«in»tinn« Is opm to qtiaa- 
Uon Olliers still ticre Incongruou- found thair way 
Into the test of thr tttinon of I5?’g. snd th* feelings 
of the Puritans were ‘lim k«*d by saeinjr a Wool-cut of 

Neptuna In tha Initial letters of Jouah, Mlrah. and 
habiim. while that of Lbw Kp to tha llebrwws waot SO 
hr m In pvt left and tha 8w»o. That* must, to 


my the least, bar* beau vary si toady t“ X % m 

partnit tills 

6 ” A Jwrown of the man I *44 raerwf*tome *4 Bm 
Sfriplurw by the llm-Ukts of am t days, 4 mm 

Knglish sec lane# 1 Tha >»sr*i|» af i*a mmt a*m 
Ilka books waa. aa »>t*bt ha nywtot, nn stoa» 
Tha Bibia. in hsbstasl teansdasSswa, ma * ml to4 1 
word, but the d»«n'§ ” 
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Nntrs were added, as strongly dogmatic as those 
ft the lieoeva Bible, and often keenly eontroreraiaL 
I'bc «ork of translation was completed somewhat 
later by the publication of the O. T. at Douay in 
1109. The language was precisely what might 
have been expected from men who adopted Gardi- 
ner’s ideal of what a translation ought to be. 
At every page we stumble on “ strange ink-horn 
words," which never bad been English, and never 
eosld be, each, e. g., as “ the Pasche and the 
Axymes ” (Mark xvi. 1 ), “ the arch -synagogue " 
''Mark t. 86), 44 in prepuce ” (Rom. iv. 0), 44 obdu- 
rata with the faUacie of sin” (Heb. iii. 13), 44 a 
greater hosts ” (Heb. xi. 4 ), 44 this is the annuntia- 
tiow *’ (1 John v. 6), 44 pre-ordinate ” (Acts xiii. 
48), 44 the justifications of our Lord ” (Luke i. 6), 

* what is to me and thee ” (John U. 4), 44 longa- 
n tonify ” (Rom. ii. 4), 44 purge the old leaven that 
ywa may be a new paste, aa yon are azymes” 
(I Cor. iv. 7), 44 you are evacuated from Christ ” 
(GaL v. 4), and so on. a 

(3.) A style such as this bad, as might be ex- 
pected, but few admirers. Among those few, how- 
ever, we find one great name. Bacon, who leaves 
the great work of the reign of James unnoticed, 
and quotes almost uniformly from the Vulgate, 
goes out of his way to praise the Rhemish version 
far having restored “ charity ” to the place from 
which Tyndal had expelled it, in 1 Cor. xiii. ( Of 
tk* Pacification of the Church ). 

XI. Authorizisi* Version. — (1.) The posi- 
tion of the English Chureh in relation to the ver- 
dom in me at the commencement of the reign of 
Jaaaes was hardly satisfactory, 'lire Bishops’ Bi- 
ble was sanctioned by authority. That of Geneva 
had the strongest hold on the affections of the 
peopl e. Scholira, Hebrew scholars in particular, 
fo u nd grave fault with both. Hugh Broughton, 
who spoke Hebrew as if it had been his mother- 
tongue, denounced the former as being full of 

* traps and pitfalls,” “ overthrowing all religion,” 
sad proposed a new revision to be effected by an 
Ragfish Septnagint (72), with power to consult 
gardeners, artists, and the like, about the words 
co nnected with their several callings, and bound to 
submit their work to 44 one qualified for difficul- 
ties.” This ultimate referee was, of course, to be 
bimeelf (Strrpe, Whitgift, iv. 19, 23). Unhappily, 
■c ither his temper nor his manners were such as to 
win favor for this suggestion. Whitgift disliked 
him. worried him, drove him into exile. His feel- 
ing waa, however, shared by others; and among 
the demands of the Puritan representatives at the 
Hampton Court Conference in 1604 (Dr. Remolds 
being the spokesman), waa one for a new, or, at 
least, a revised translation. The special objections 
which they urged were neither numerous (three 
passages only — Ps. ev. 28, cvi. 30, Gal. hr. 25, 
wvve referred to) nor important, and we must con- 


• few Roman OatboUe divines have felt the supe- 
riority of the A V., and Chal loner, in hie editions 
of the N. T. In 1748, and the Bible, 1763, often fol- 
lows It la pre fere nce to the Bhelms and Douay trans- 

* Only forty-seven names appear In the king’s list 
(Burnet, fUform. Ktcords). Seven may have died, or 
feeHaod to act ; or it but have been intended that 
Were riiwH be a final Committee of Revision. A 
Ml Bat is given by Fuller (Ci. Hut. x.); and )• 
sspmdueed, with biographical particulars, by Todd 


elude either that this part of their cate had not 
been carefully got up, or that the bullying to 
which they were exposed bad had the desired 
effect of throwing them into tome confusion. The 
bishops treated the difficulties which they did raise 
with supercilious scorn. They were 14 trivial, old, 
and often answered.” Bancroft raised the cry of 
alarm which a timid Conservatism has so often 
raised sinoe. “ If every man’s humor were to be 
followed, there would be no end of translating ” 
(Cardwell, Confti'tnce*, p. 188). Cranmer’s words 
seemed likely to be fulfilled again. Had it been 
left to the bishops, we might have waited for the 
A. V. 44 till the day after doomsday.” Even when 
the work was done, and the translators acknowl- 
edged that the Hampton Court Conference had 
been the starting-point of it, they could not resist 
the temptation of a fling at their opponents. The 
objections to tlie Bishops’ Bible had, they said, 
been nothing more than a shift to justify the 
refusal of the Puritans to subscribe to the Com- 
munion Book ( Preface to A. V.). But the lung 
disliked the politics of the Geneva Bible. Either 
repenting what he had beard from others, or exer- 
cising his own judgment, he declared that there 
was as yet no good translation, and that that 
was the worst of all. Nothing, however, was 
settler! at the Conference beyond the hope thus 
held out. 

(2. ) But the king was not forgetful of what he 
thought likely to be the glory of bis reign. The 
work of organizing and superintending the arrange- 
ments for a new translation was one specially con- 
genial to him, and in 1606 the task was accord- 
ingly commenced. The selection of the fifty-four 
scholars 6 to whom it was entrusted, seems, on the 
whole, to have been a wise and fair one. Andrews 
Saravia, Overal, Montague, and Harlow, repre 
sented the “higher” party in the Church; Rri- 
nolds, Chaderton, and lively that of the Puritans.* 
Scholarship unconnected with party was repre- 
sented by Henry Savile and John Boys. One 
name is indeed conspicuous by its absence. TTie 
greatest Hebrew scholar of the age, the man 
who had, in a letter to Cecil (1695), urged this 
very plan of a joint translation, who had alrealy 
translated several books of the O. T. (Job, Eocie 
siaste*) Daniel. lamentations) was ignominiously 
excluded. This may have been, in part, owing to 
the dislike with which Whitgift and Bancroft had 
all slong regarded him. But in part, also, it was 
owing to Broughton’s own character. An unman- 
ageable temper showing itself in violent language, 
and the habit of stigmatizing those who differed 
from him, even on such questions ss those con- 
nected with names and dates, ss heretical and 
atheistic, must have made him thoroughly imprac- 
ticable; one of the men whose presence throws a 
committee or Conference into chaos. 4 * 


c This side vu, however, weakened by the death 
of Beioolds end lively during the progress of the 
work. Tbs loss of the Utter. Hebrew professor at 
Cambridge for thirty yean, was every way deplora- 
ble. 

d It d es er ves notice that Broughton to the only 
English translator who has adopted the Burned as 
the equivalent for Jehovah, sa la the French version. 
To him also perhaps, more than to any other divine, 
we owe the true ioterpretatieo of the Dnscrut iotr 
Hell. 
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(3.) What reward other than that of their own 
•onecienoet aud the judgment of posterity wen the 
men thus chosen to expect for their long and labo- 
rious task? The king was not disposed to pay 
them out of his state revenue. Gold and silver 
were not always plentiful in the household of the 
Kuglish Salomon, and from him they received 
nothing (Hey wood, Stntr of Antk. BibL Revision). 
'ITiere remained, however, • an ingenious form of 
liberality, which bad tlie merit of being inexpen- 
sive. A king's letter was sent to the archbishops 
and bishops, to be transmitted by them to their 
chapters, commending all the translators to their 
favorable notice. ITiey were exhorted to contribute 
in all 1,000 marks, and the king was to be informed 
of each man’s liberality. If any livings in their 
gift, or in the gift of private persons, became 
vacant, the king was to lie informed of it, that he 
might nominate some of the translators to the 
vacant preferment. Heads of colleges, in like 
manner, were ettyoined to give free board aud lodg- 
ing to sutb divines aa were summoned from the 
country to labor in the great work (Strype, W hit- 
gif % iv.). That the king might take his place as 
the director of the whole, a copy of fifteen instruc- 
tions was sent to each translator, and apparently 
circulated freely in both Universities. 

(4. ) .The instructions thus given will be found 
in Fuller (/. c.), and with a more accurate text in 
Burnet (Reform. Recvrrit). It will not l«e neces- 
sary to give them here in full; hut it will lie inter- 
esting to note the Issuing of each clause U|ion the 
work in hand, and its relation to previous versions. 
(1.) The Bishops* Bible was to lie followed, and as 
Uttle altered as the original will permit. This 
was intended prolmhly to quiet the ahum of those 
who saw, in the |»rojx»*.vl of a new version, a con- 
demnation of that already existing (2.) 'Hie names 
of prophets and oth«-rs were to be retained, as 
nearly as may be as they are vulgarly used. ‘Hiis 
was to guard against forms like lzhak. Jerrmiahu, 
etc., which had been introduced in some versions, 
and which some Hebrew selioUrs were willing to 
intro*! uee more copiously. To it we owe prolahly 
the forms .lerrmy. Elias, Osee. t ore, in the N. T. 
(3.) Hie old ecrlrsiastical word* U> I* kept, as the 
word f'hurrh not to lie translated Congregation. 
The rule was ajqeumtly given for the sake of this 
special application. ** l hanty,” in 1 Cor. xiii. was 
probably also due to it. The earlier versions, it 
Will he return i lined, had gone on the opposite prin- 
ciple. (4.) When any word hath divers significa- 
tions, that to be kept which hath teen most com- 
monly used a by the most eminent fathers, l wing 
agreeable to the propriety of the place ami the 
analogy of faith. Mils, like the firmer, tends to 
confound tlie functions of the preacher and the 
translator, and suiwtitutes ecclrsisstical tradition 
lor philological accuracy. (5.) I he division of tlie 
chapters to be altered cither not at all. or as little 
as )srxsil>U*. Here, again, convenience was more in 
new than truth and accuracy, and the result is 
that division* are |wrpctuated which are manifestly 
arbitrary and midr nln.g. (6.) No marginal notes 
to be athud but only for the n plana lion of Hebrew 


a Mtl«« Smith. hhnaelf a translator and the writer 
Ol the Prelhce. complained of Bancroft that th*-r» was 
WO r on trad w ting him * tirwnl. Hmtrd Urns /ifCwc ). 

* <»»il • MiJrinf, as lioinr Iwrn chaplain to Arrh- 
tlih' p A ht*ot. carries some stigla with iL IBs works 
»*» to be found Id th« Brit Mus. Library, Mr. ftcilv- 


and Greek words. This was obtkmlj dw*eW 
against the (Jeneva notes, aa ths (penal otywii 
the king’s aversion. Practically, bowsaw, m «iat> 
ever ieeling it originated, we may hr ibaa iru last 
the A. V. came out as it did. without ms* or m*t- 
merit. 11 m open Bible was placed ra the bard* at 
all readers. The work of interprets!**) was >4 
free. Had an opposite course been as 

might have bad the tremendous ml a shws 
body of exegesis imposed upon the • h*r»~b n 
authority, reflecting tlie tahimatn at the 
of Port, the alwolutisni of Jamem, the + ig 
prelacy of Bancroft (7.) Such quotations •< ;**e§ 
to l>e marginally set down a a may wnt w la 
reference of one Scripture to another I he r*'*- 
ciple that Scripture is its own best interpreter «m 
thus recognized, but practiadly the marginal rewr 
dices of the A. V. of 1611 were somewhat sratiy 
most of those now printed having bees ad*teu m 
later editions. (8 and 2. t State plan of tra 
Each company of translators is to take iia .ss 
hooka; each person to bnng bis own <omru«a 
The company to discuss them, and having 
their work, to send it on to another aa (ai. * u4 
soon. (!<•.) Prov ides for difference* at >w«s 
between two companies by referring they., u, a 
general meeting. (11.) Give* power, in can at 
difficulty, to consult any scholars. . li It » m 
suggestions from any quarter. (13. 
directors of tlie work: Andrews, l Van u V\ «*- 
miiiater; llwrkiw, Lfean of < beater , anti tne l>^w 
Professors of Hebrew and Greek d bib I i 
titles. (14.) Names translations to t* toad 
when they agree more with the teigu.aj ti.*x tae 
Biahopa' Bible, sr. TyndaJ't, ( uvmUW * Mat- 
thew’s, Whitchurch’! (< rantuer'ii, ard ( r *wn 
(16.) Authorizes Universities to apfwwn t tha m 
four overseers of the work. 

(5. ) It is not known that any ad the oormpet- 
rnee connected with this work, or any m.r.uu <4 
tlie meetings for conference ia atul exLaot N* i- j* 
is more striking than Lbe adence wild whn t t*e 
version that was to be the inherUance <«f the L<- 
iiah people for at least two centurw* aid a had ww 
ushered into the world. Here ami ilw-rs aw c* 
glimpses of scholars coming frotu their **_!•' 
livings to their old college haunts to w>ek • < 

at tlie task aaaigi*e«l tlieni (Peek. • *. . « » * 

o#r», ii. 87). We are the mertmg* of I unmsy 
one man muling the chapter which he has ka m 
work on, while the others listen, with the wvaa. 
or Latin, or (termaii, or Italian, or Sfmi.ish *«ra mm 
in their bands ( Seldrn, 1 otde /-a U* u 
represent to ourselves the difference* d y . . 
settled by the casting vote of the ** i*id man. r 
by the strong overt ewring traqwr of a cms .k* 
Bancroft,* the mm* city comforting tlmmim 
the thought that it was no new thu { l« i 

to he outvoted (t»ell. /asoy 

of hi tt t.ntj. TrantL of /i*W, p J21 * I * mm a 
interests were in a>n*e rasas slkused to teas Lfts 

translation, and the f alvin Mm of **» part) is* we 

la tic views of another, were t-th reperwuied «t lw 
exprnse of aecnrscy << .ell. L r. i * 

(G ) For three years tbs work went <m. tW mg* 


encr's statement to tl»e oeusry Wu< ayfBMv * ■ 
oversight < • s «; tr> ■* W tf b Tyii 

t The following pi w « fo ia tSoa nwaw * s» 
►md to In support of ilm rhargw . t i Tt* wwweag 
" aurh as should be SSTed. ' la Arts U «7 1 TW 

InwrUoa of Um word* ” any au " la lb! a M 
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nt* companies comparing notes m directed. When 
the work drew towards its completion it was ncces- 
mrj to place it under the care of a select few. 
Two from each of the three groups were accordingly 
wteeted, and the six met in London, to superintend 
the publication. Now, for the first time, we find 
say more definite remuneration than the shadowy 
promise LcJd out in the king’s letter, of a share in 
the l,uOO marks which Deans and Chapters would 
nc4 contribute. The matter hsd now reached its 
badness stage, and the Company of Stationers 
thought it expedient to give the six editors thirty 
pounds each, in weekly payments, for their nine 
months' labor. The final correction, and the task 
of writing the arguments of the several books, was 
give n to Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, and Dr. 
Miles Smith, the latter of whom hIsu wrote the 
Dedication and the Preface. Of these two docu- 
ments the first is unfortunately familiar enough to 
us, and la chiefly conspicuous for its servile adula- 
tion." Janies I. is “that sanctified person,” “en- 
riched with singular and extraordinary graces,” 
that had appeared “ m the sun in his strength.” 
To him they appeal against the judgment of those 
•hum they descrilie, in somewhat peevish accents, 
» “ Popish persons or self-conceited brethreu.” 
Che Preface to the Header is more interesting, as 
throwing light upon the principles on which the 
translator* acted. They “never thought that 
they should need to make a new translation, nor 
yet to make of a bad one a good one.” “ Their 
endeavor was to make a good one better, or out of 
many good ones one principal good one.” They 
claim credit for steering a middle course between 
the l*uritans who “ left the old ecclesiastical words.” 
and the obscurity of the Papists “ retaining foreign 
mads of purpose to darken the sense.” They vin- 
dicate the practice, in which they indulge very freely, 
<f translating one word in the original by many 
Kngtiah words, partly on the intelligible ground 
that it is not always possible to find one word that 
will express all the meanings of the Greek or He- 
brew, partly on the somewhat childish plea that it 
would be unfair to choose some words for the high 
honor of being the channels of God's truth, snd to 
P ms over olliers as unworthy. 

(7.) The version thus published did not all at 
once supersede those already in possession. The 
fret that five editions were published in three years, 
shows that there was a good demand. But the 
Bishops' Bible probably remained in many churches 
(Andrew* takes his texts from it in preaching be- 
fore the king as late as 1691 ), and the popularity 
of the Geneva Version it shown by not leas than 
thirteen reprints, in whole or in part, between 1611 
and 1617. It to not easy to ascertaiu the impres- 
uon which the A. V. made at the time of its ap- 
pearance. Probably, as in most like cases, it was 


C the just shall live by frith, but If any man draw 
toek,” etc.) to avoid an Inference unfavorable to the 
toShi of final P ers e veran c e. <8. ) The use of ,f blah- 
In Act* i. 20, of ff oversight,” in 1 Pet. v. 2, of 
m W*hop, r in 1 Tim. Ut. 1, fro., and rt overseers,” in 
Arts xz. 28, In order to avoid the identification of 
bhhop* and elders. (4 ) The chapter-heading of Ps. 
rthx- in 1611 (since altered), “ The Prophet exhorteth 
to poles God for that power which be hath given the 
Camrch to bind the consciences of men.” Blunt ( Du - 
n# * • Pari** /Vies*, Lset. II.) appears in this ques- 

fea oa the side of tbs prosecution ; Trench ( On the A. 
1 of tk* N. T. e. x. ) on that of the defense. The charge 
•f so end us bias eg dost Home in 1 Cor. xi 27, Gal. 


far less for good or evil than friends or foes expected 
The Puritans, and the religious portion of the mid- 
dle classes generally, missed the notes of the Ge- 
neva book (Fuller, Ch. U'tsL x. 60, 61). The Hu- 
manists spoke as usual, of the unsettling effect of 
these frequent changes, and of the marginal read- 
ings as leaving men in doubt what was the truth of 
Scripture 6 One frantic cry waa heard from Hugh 
Broughton the rejected ( B r orA», p. 661), who 
“ would rather be torn in pieces by wild horses than 
impose such a version on the poor churches of Eng- 
land.” Selden. a few years later, gives a calmer 
and more favorable judgment. It is “ the best of 
all translations as giving the true sense of the orig- 
inal.” This, however, is qualified by the remark 
that “ no book in the world to translated as the 
Bible is, word for word, with no regard to the dif- 
ference of idioms. This is well enough eo long as 
scholars have to do with it, but when it cornea 
among the common people, Lord ! what gear do 
they make of it 1 ” ( Table Talk). The feeling 
of which this was the expression, led even in the 
midst of the agitations of the Commonwealth to 
proposals for another revision, which, after being 
brought forward in the Grand Committee of Relig- 
ion in the Rouse of Commons in Jan. 1666, was 
referred to a sub-committee, acting under White- 
locke, with power to consult divines and report. 
Conferences were accordingly held frequently at 
Whitelocke's house, at which we find, mingled with 
less illustrious names, those of Walton and Cud- 
worth. Nothing, however can.e of it (Whitdocke, 
Memorial s, p. 664; Collier, Ch. /list. ii. 9). No 
report was ever made, and with the Restoration the 
tide of conservative feeling, in this as in other thiugs, 
checked all plans of further alteration. Many had 
ceased to care for the Bible at all. Those who did 
care were content with the Bible aa it was. Only 
here and there was a voice raised, like R. Cell’s 
(ut tupra ), declaring that it hod defects, that it 
bore in some things the stamp of the dogmatism ot 
a party (p. 321). 

(8 ) The highest testimony of this period is that 
of Walton. From the editor of the Polyglott, the 
few words “ inter oiunes eminet ” meant a good 
deal (Pref. ). With the reign of Anne the tide of 
glowing panegyric set in. It would be easy to put 
together a long catena of praises stretching from 
that time to the present. With many, of course, 
this bss been only the routine re|ietitioii of a tradi- 
tional boast. “Our unrivaled Translation,” and 
“our incomparable Liturgy,” have been, equally, 
phrases of course. But there have been witnesses 
of a far higher weight, lu proportion as the Eng- 
lish of the 18th century was infected with a latin- 
ized or Gallicized style, did those who had a purer 
taste look with reverence to the strength and purity 
of a better time as represented in tbe A. V. Thus 

r. 6, Heb. xiii. 4, is ooe on which so acquittal may ba 
pronounced with litUe or no hesitation 

• It may be at least pleaded, in mitigation, that tbe 
flattery of the translators is outdone b> that of Francis 
Bacon. 

b Whitaker's answer, by ar ticipation, to the charge 
is worth quoting : " No inconvenience will follow If 
interpretations or versions of 8cripture, when they 
have become obsolete, or ceased to be intelligible, may 
be afterwards changed or corrected ” {Dmrrt. on 
Script, p. 232, Parker 8oc. ed.). The wiser divines o4 
the English Church had not then learned to raise the 
cry of finality. 
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Addison dwells on its ennobling the coldness of j the O. T. as well ss the N. T-, with s tirw »• a 
modern languages with the glowing phrases of He- | more accurate text than that of the Maanuc tie- 
brew (Spectator, No. 405), and .Swill confesses that i brew, the former instating alao on Um 
- the transUtors of the Hi Me were masters of an , words which are scattered in the A. V and r- 1 -*: 
English style far fitter for that woik than any we a useful alpliaiwtic h*t o 4 ll»em. \ U*a> ,\*m 
•00 ill our present writings” (l.elttv to Lortl Ox- J Literal Ti anelatmm of tlie whole lun* by 
ford). Each half-century has naturally added to | 1'urver, a Quaker il7t!4', was a n-ee l tt.« 
the prestige of these merits. The language of the , attempt. Hr dw« IU at a>ue hi gw. uti tu - 4 - 
A. V. has intertwined itself with the controversies, 'solete, uncouth. clownish” eifet at a .i» 

the devotion, the literature of the English people. , figure the A. V. He includes in hw Im •**-» 
It has gone, wherever they have gone, over the face j words as “joyous,” • w*Uce,” ••d*i*««ri, - ^* 1 - 

of the whole earth. The most solemn and teoder ) spring,” “ bereuved.” **n*anek, - .waiim-* 
of individual memories are, for the most part, aaso- j He sulstitutes “ He ln-arket.oi to atot a* 
dated with it. Men leaving the Church of Eng- 1 for ’* be hearkened to has “ ‘•cat «vt **.' 

land for the t hurch of Home turn regretfully with jfur *• eat bread ” (fieu. ui I'j ; - was m t***r 
a yeaniing look at that noble “well of English 1 with,” for ‘’found grace in the eyes <d ; “ - *w 
undefiled,” which they are aliout to exchange for I angry,” for ** hia wrath *u kit died ” la ^rtr 4 
the uncouth monstrosities of Itbeims and lhrtiay. j this defective ta»te, however, tiw a«wk bm o*mi- 
In this case too, as in so many others, the position (enable merit, U lated upun a raiv'ui «iwl« w ta> 
of the A. V. has Item strengthened, leas by the original, and of many of tic i«*t o>tiinci.ii.:«v 
•kill of its defenders than hy the weakness of its and may be contrasted fav**rai4v a tu n>-«t im 
assailant*. While I mm time to time, scholars and single-handed Iran slat tom liiat tistr It 

divines ((jowth, Newcmne, Waterland, Trench, was, at any rate, lar above tlie U drrrsas 

Ellicott), have admitted the necessity of a revision, lion and tolly which was resell m Hanr^t 
those who have attacked the present version and Literal Transi ttvm of it* X. J. --wub tr***a«. 
produced new ones have been, for the most part, spirit, and elegance ’ |17W*;. Here a^run, » trv 
men of iiarntw knowledge and defective taste (I’ur- samples are enough to sIm.w the cl^rarirr v4 Uc 
wer, and Harwood, and Bellamy, and tonquesl', whole. “ The young lad) is not .lead 1 Vlvt • *t 
|ust able to pick out a few obvious faults, and show- “ A gentleman of splendid tan n\ ami <v to- 
big their competence for the task by entering on tune had two sons ” tlaike it. i 1 •- 1 nr 

tbe work of translating or revising the whole Bible man said, You have given turn t hr ot lv r;:i 
single-handed. One memorable exception must pn»per answer ” (Mark 111 J2.. - \\ e s-s 

not, however, be passed over. HaIUiii (Lit. of pay t be common debt of nature, l sit by a sort uss- 
Kutope, iii. ch. 2, ad jin.) records a brief but rm- aition,” etc. (1 lor. xv. 51 p 

phatic protest against the “enthusiastic praise” (2.) Bibl c:U revissoo wav l» r > < k-4 rw- 

which has lent lavished on this translation. “It tirrly in such hands as Ibesr. A iru.»oU< 1 * 
may, in the e'e* of many, I# a l»etter English, hut Worsley •* according to tl*e jar-w-itt *• . mi <c im 
it is not the English of Itaniel. or Raleigh, or Ba- English tongue ” (1770, was, 11 ku( ms .Ae 
eon, .... It alsjumii, in fact, especiallv in the sive Ourell (4*1*1'*'* «7‘^ • 1* wti» /* * * * * 

O- T., with obsolete phraseology, and with single Isaiah), Hiavney <7*/»/. to Jtit*.i k wit 

words long since al’Uiidmied, or retained only in I all strongly m favor of a new, <c m -r-d irv«» 
provincial use.” Tlie statement may, it is I elieved, 1 tmu. lhireU dwells m*wi on It* sr *r»n nw 
be accepted as an encoiniuui. If it had l«een tli»* , lions ami omisaions in the A. V J.c - *.m 
E nglish of the men of letters of James's reign, | total alwrnce in k»iic cmm. »i 1 u , •# 
would it have retnneii as it has done, for two ern- 1 tmaning. Usth »pslu cn»*tl» <4 it*- U .' u*** 

tunes ami a hall, its hold on the mind, the mrm- o| ilir tnt of tiie (I. T , ami a c r^t # 

or y, the affections of the English |>en|>ie? it, (urtiy from varauis readings. |«rM i tn« u v 1 

XII. St HKMKa M»K A Rt vi»io>. — (1.) A no - 1 versions, paitli trom ctrtjnturr. T^r • 

lice of the attempts which hive Iweti ma<le at coiitnMitrd, in the leal m, to tlw » *v • - « . 
various tune* to bring al»out a rev i*i*>n of tlie A- V I thev had little evprclAliim of sn-u.g arr « * ** 

tliough necessarily brief ami imj*etfei , l, mav not l>e 1 bv lalormg steadily at a *11 gir Ivm-4 1 . .1 • 

without its use for tutun* lvl«»rers. I be first hall ting it to the judgimnt of tf-e t i.ie. * h*--* 

of tlie lHtli century w «s not favorable for such a | ott t UU*n» in colb cl mg M> «4 t:>e *> T wwt 

work. An Jilimist solitary / »* <*/ Jar n AT#) 111 Ins >late %f (hr i»***ni lir'ni* / ./i i*. 

J ranU ’(ion bv II K- (lio«), 17<t2, attracted little | 1750*, and exntni ii|«diin m tlut ilirw a ^ ii 

or no notice (T«sld, Life oj‘ B o//ow, i. 144). A | l<rti»re long lie *<*iiiet tong like a u**.* U is* 

lireek lc*t. witfi an Tjigbsli tr.m*l itu»n. Mhgul.irlv , vrrston in a nstumi unginil. 

vulgar ami oftnitive, |l«y W. Mue.| was pui*|n»lie»l l A more auH itious scIm me im st*r'««d is im 

in 172'*, of wbi. b citr »cts are given by > H>st. j Roman < l»r. t,r«ldis in lu 1 **• r** » 

of l'r <u W. ch. v.) Wit b the sbglit reviv d <■! le-im- I a X* ic 7 » <ms iJTwii , |i>* rw^v iru * *m 

log among the M'lml.irw of the litter I dt «>t that liKtorv ot ljiglisii tran«iil .«•««.( is <■*» I tan*' 
pnml IIm- subject w,e* again lm*oleil. I.owlh in a evlgment of the eirciirnee* ot ibe V \ . m •ww' 
\iMl.iti. H) Nrimii i 1 7 n-H , and .N-i ker ill a l-itin u.dly of l yndal s Work s* |«rvwl r; it fcw»e srm 
>|wrch 11 tciulcd for ( olio*- iti*»n y I T *» 1 , recoin- n<>te« on tlie true principles of trk. * »* ■»* e 
tnemletl it Matt. IMkiiigt- >n in bis JLnonk* A V as t.dbng siit»rt ot fum, n »i c •* — s. 
dT5'.i', and Hr. Thomas Ibrtt, ill an / w »y <n with inter>'*t. lie ti«<* l * »t' . f 1 *’» * - 

liiturfLtnf !i.t Jii'.f ( 1 7 *»< > I, i| W * It oi i 1 1 e tlie » u | ■* f »t 1 1 i oo» adtnTtSMT l< l c M *. i - . all 
uii{H-rtance of consult i tig them w.th relcrrncr to with tlie iinilur d*-frrm*r to U v. * i *. *i . at;# 

• Whatever be the ib-inertt* of lo*th'* ImUIi, It e \ (erteJ fr tn sny m« UsmattM) 4* Uw 

taatno Miiorihing (letter tlisri the Mn imi of II uni , <tf tVartmrn.it, Hunt oooUl o.u • * mm ^ -* 

Uw* " Us omy mv was to sho j hu« t.Uie *as to tw of atU* «ud ao.afvciU. <4 **» » 
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at versions shown by oar translators. The pro- 
fmi was well received by many Biblical scholars, 
Lowth, Kennieott, and Barrington being foremost 
uoong its patrons, The work was issued in parts, 
according to tiie terms of tbe prospectus, but did 
oot get further than 2 Chroii. in 1792, when the 
death of the translator put a stop to it. Partly 
pwhaps owing to its incompleteness, but still more 
from the extreme boldne>s of a preface, anticipating 
the conclusions of a later criticism,® Dr. Geddes's 
tnuislatiou fell rapidly into disfavor. A Sermon 
by White (famous for his Barapton lectures ) in 
1779, and two Pamphlets t y J. A. Symonds, Pro 
femor of Modern History at (’ambridge, the first 
m tbe Gospels and the Acta, in 1789 ; the second 
sa the Epistles, in 1794, though attacked in an 
Afology fur the Liturgy ami Church of Fngtand 
(1795), helped to keep the discussion from ob- 
livion. 

(2.) The revision of the A. V., like many other 
salutary reforms, was hindered by the French Rev- 
olution. In 1792, Archbishop Newcome bad pub- 
lished an elaliormte defense of such a scheme, citing 
a host of autlmrities (Doddridge, Wesley, Camp- 
bell in addition to those already mentioned ), and 
taking tbe same line as I>owth. Revised transla- 
lions of the X. T. were published by Wakefield in 
1705, by Newcome himself in I79G, by Scarlett in 
1798. Cam pixel's version of the Gosjiels appeared 
in 1788. that of the Epistles by Macknight in 
1795. But in 1790 the note of alarm was sounded. 
A feeble pamphlet by George Burges Alter to the 
lard Bishop of Fly) took the ground that “the 
present period was unfit,” and from that time. 
Conservatism, pure and simple, was in the ascend- 
ant To suggest that the A. V. might be inaccu- 
rate, was almost as bad as holding 44 French prin- 
siples.'’ There is a long interval l»efure the question 
again comes into anything like prominence, and 
then there is a new school of critics in the Quar- 
terly Review and elsewhere, ready to do Iwttle 
vigorously for tilings as they are. The opening of 
the next campaign was an article in the Classical 
Journal (No. .%), by I>r. John Bellamy, proposing 
a new translation, followed soon afterwards by its 
)*ut4icatioii under the patronage of the Prince Re- 
mit (1818). 'Hie work was poor and unsatisfac- 
tory enough, and a tremendous battery was opened 
upon it in the Quarterly Review (Nos. 87 and 38), 
■s afterwards (No. 4G) up»*n an unhappy critic. Sir 
J. B. Burges, who came forward with a pamphlet 
in its defense (Reasons in Favor of a Nno Trans- 
lation, 1819). The rash assertion of both Bellamy 
and Burges that the A. V. had l teen made almost 
entirely from the LXX. and Vulgate, and a general 
deficiency in all accurate scholarship, made them 
assy victims. The personal element of this con- 
troversy may well be passed over, but three less 
ephemeral works issued from it, which any future 
khecer in the same field will find worth consulting. 
Whitaker's Historical and Critical Inquiry was 
chiefly an able exposure of the exaggerated stote- 
mmtjml mentioned. II. J. Todd, in his Vindi- 


• "I will not pretend to say that it [the history of 
fee Pentateuch] is entirely unmixed with the leaven 
af the ^erotc ages. Let the Cither of Hebrew be tried 
b tbe seme rules of criticism as the father of Greek 
history.” 

* A abort epitome of this portion of Todd's book 
has been published by the 8 . P. C. K. as a tract, and 
will bo found useful. 


cation of the Authorized Transition (1819), en- 
tered more fully than any previous writer bad dons 
into tbe history of the A. V., and gives many facts 
as to tbe lives and qualifications of the translators 
not easily to be met with elsewhere. 6 Tbe most 
masterly, however, of the manifestoes against all 
change, was a pamphlet ( Remarks on the Critical 
Principles, etc., Oxford, 1820), published anony- 
mously, but known to hare l*een written by Arch- 
bishop f*nurence. The strength of the argument 
lies chiefly in a skillful display of all the difficulties 
of the work, the impossibility of any satisfactory 
restoration of the Hebrew of the O. T., or any set- 
tlement of the Greek of the N. T., tbe expediency 
therefore of adhering to a Tcxtus receptus in both. 
Tbe argument mar not be deoisive, but tbe schol- 
arship aud acuteness brought to bear on it males 
the book instructive, and any one entering on the 
work of a translator ought at least to read it, 
that he may know what difficulties be has to 
face. 0 

(4.) A correspondence between Herbert Marsh, 
bishop of Peterborough, and the Rev. II. Walter, 
in 1828, is the next link in the chain. Marsh hsd 
spoken ( Lectures on Biblical Criticism , p. 295) 
with some contempt of the A. V. ss based on 
Tyndal's, Tyndal’i on Luther's, and Luther’s on 
Munster’s lexicon, which was itself tmsed on the 
Vulgate. There was, therefore, on this view, no 
real translation from the Hebrew in any one of 
these. .Substantially this was what Bellamy had 
said before, but Marsh was a man of a different 
calibre, and made out a stronger case. Walter, in 
his answer, proves what is plain enough, that Tyn- 
dal knew some Hebrew, and that tatlier in some 
instances followed Rabbinical authority and not the 
Vulgate; but the evidence hardly goes to the exteut 
of showing that Tyndal's version of the (). T. waa 
entirely independent of Luther's, or laither's of the 
IjUin. 

(5.) The last five -and-t wen ty years have seen 
the question of a revision from time to time gain- 
ing fresh prominence. If men of second-rate power 
have sometimes thrown it back by meddling with 
it in wrong ways, others, able scholars and sound 
theologians, have admitted its necessity, and hel|wd 
it forward by their work. l)r. Conquest’s Bible, 
with “ 20,000 emendations ” (1811 ), lias not com- 
manded the re*|**ct of critics, and is almost self- 
condemned by the silly ostentation of its title. 
The motions which have from time to time been 
made in the House of Commons by Mr. Heywood, 
have borne little fruit bevond the display of feeble 
liberalism and yet feebler ( bneervatisui by which 
such debates are, for tl»e most part, characterized ; 
nor have the discussions in Convocation, though 
opened by a scholar of high repute (Professor Sel 
wyn), been much more productive. Dr. Beard's 
A Revised Fnylish Bible the Want of the Church 
(1857), though tending to overstate the defects of 
tbe A. V., is yet valuable as containing much 
information, and representing the opinions of the 
more learned Nonconformists. For more impor- 


e About this period also (1819) a new edition of 
Newcome’s version was published by Belsh&m and 
other Unitarian ministers, and, like Bellini Cs attempt 
on the O. T , had the effect of stiffening the re«i<tanre 
of the great body of the clergy to all proposals for a 
revision. [The so-called Improved Version, bare re- 
ferred to, was published In 18u8 ; reprinted Boetow, 
1809. — A.) 
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tint, every way, both u virtually an authority in > work of trandatbma of the entire X T. Hr 
favor of revision, and aa contributing largely to it. ( fookesle v has published the <*o^cl at M Matt*** 
are Ifeufessor Scholefield's Hints for an Imprond as Part I. of a like undertaking- It ni ght 
Translation of the A\ T. (1832). In hia secoud , seem as if at last there su somru-fi Uk* * 
edition, indee«l, he disclaims any wish for a new \ consensus of scholars and dmix* u*» tin* tfwwi.*. 
translation, but the princi|tle which he lays down j Thai assumption would, hoarier, l<e t<» ta*; 
clearly and truly in bis preface, that if there is Partly the ris inerti<t % which in a la ter i«-5* a/ 
“any adventitious difficulty resulting from a de- the clergy °f the hnglish t hurrh, u ajwsi* itf*l 
( active translation, then it is at the same time an 1 partly the fear of ulterior omscspinw-ra. parti • s ■ 
act of charity and of duty to clear away the ditii- the indifference of the uuyonts of the U*ti. • _#i 

culty as much as posstl* le.” leads legitimately to at pndahly, at the present moment gi*e at few* s 

least a revision; ami this conclusion Mr. Selwyn i mimencal majority to the opponent* <4 are*.. u 
in the Last edition of the Hints <1867) has delib- ! Writers on this side are naturally fewa mo «a 
era tel \ adopted. To Ilishop Kllicott also belongs but the feeling of (’onsrrraUsru, pure v»i 
the credit of (using spoken at once boldly and has found utterance in four men retwwnt i< i/- 
wisely on thia matter. Putting the question ferent sections, and of different call 1 re. — Mr 
whether it would be right to join llnwe who op|*iwe Scrivener to A. J.nq. l\ of A / , iW 

all revision, his answer is, “ (»ul forbid It M’t'aul I lieamms for haUlinq fui [A# 3^' m-*4 

is in min to client our own souls with the thought . hiojtislt IVrsmM). Mr. S. t M »Un A l < * *• n. 

that these errors (in A. V.) are either insignificant etc.), and Dr. bumming (R*rU*m amd Jr 
or imaginary, 'there are errors, there are inaccu- tion)P 

racies, there are misconceptions, there are obecuri- XIII. PKEJSEirr State or Tilt (Jt ijti*ii. — 
ties .... and that nun who, after lieing in anu (1.) To take an accurate eat mute of the extent Is 
degree sat is tie* l of this, permits himself to lean to ! which the A. V. requires res w«m would <-»*. is 
the counsels of a timid or popular ol*tructivei>eas. 1 nothing less than an examination at fsdi 
or who, intellectually unable to test tlie truth of , Uiok, and would therefore inudte an .4 

these allegations, nexertlielese permits himself to [ detail incotn|iatil4c with our fsewni h» t#. T* 
denounce or deny them, will ... . have to sua- j give a few instances only, would prvt, $« 
tain the tremendous charge of having dealt deceit- j attention on a part only of the einbs-r. * •! a. 
fully with the imiolal-le word of (iod ” (Href, to w«»uld lead to a false rather llian a true e* t ^ 
J'astoral / i>iaiU$u lhe translations appended by No attempt, therefirr, wid lw m«*W u> c 
Dr. hlhcott to Ins edit.oiis of St. Paul s hpistle*, together individual passages a* needing nrrr.i* a 
proceed on the true principle of altering tlie A. V. ! A tew remarks on the chief qor»ti'jo« wt . fa a «*. 
“onlv where it ap|«»ars to Iw incorrect, inexact, i necessarily come l«rf««re th<»e who umvrLaa# a 
insufficient, or cdacure," uniting a profound rever- muion will not, perh*|*. f* *Mit *4 plane. 
ence for the older translators with a U4d truthful- 1 pies, classified under csrre*|*»iNhng heal* w j. # 

ness in judging of their work. Idle copious colla- t found in tlie fe»ok by lfe. I rm< h *irr-»:» * +* 

tiou of idl the earlier Hnglish versions makes this tioned, ami, scattered in Ifte vim at am. tau s. 
part of his U>ok e»jy*vially interesting and \aluaMe. in tlial of Professor N lmlrhe.d, 

| >r. 1 relic h l tt>* the A. I*. of the ,V. T., 18'»8>, | (2 ) The transition <4 i!k* N T. i* fr 

In like manner, stales Ins comictiou that “a re ! cotilesnedB iin|«rtect. \\ list nl.inx4 were use-- » 

visnai ought to come,” though as jet, he thinks, a matter of conjecture: neat is>4*j n. 

*• tlie t»ns-k .md tlie Kngh.h neieociry to bring it published with a lostui t.» llr*a Mas 

Ui n »M«<>^*-ful iisue are alike wanting” (p. 3). !*»<»:» and 1»'H, and agreeing »^ * » tA 

llie work itu lf, it nee«l har*ll\ is? said, is the fullest tlie testa* r« «>/</*» «*f 1»*33. It is rU»# * . 

^iiitr idtctioii |4»xHil»le of this somewhat «lt-s|H indent « iple, liiat no r*-u»i*>o ought to igif-rr it- u 

st.it rinrot, sihI supplies .1 gis«l store ot umtenaU ot the textual ci Uo «.u of the Last h t ’*•* o»r. 

for um* when the miMnii actually come*. 1 lie 1 lo shrink from n<>it<itig am >sn*ie«< U f s 

He fi of the A. I‘. hy Hr* f/#c*;y»irs life.; printing as the inspired Woril that a 

|Um»w, lfe. M*dw*rl>. I*e:ui Alli*rd, Mr. Humphry, a |irep*»mier*nt ressou kw l>eiie\ii.g u> i* u 
and lfe. Ulic-s.it reprewi-nt* the same school of |HiUtiou ora mistake, ka neitiw-r h>o*r*t t.r res- 
conaervati\e pngrms, has the merit of tulhenng t** enlial. To do so for the sake gre.:er o vst.s 
the ch*ar. purr Kjiglish of tlie A. V., and doe* ie*( is simply to offer to lesi the on- iru. a*/r *.» i s 
desene the em-ure wh ch lfe lfe.ml |***r* oil it lie. lhe authority <4 the \. \ u *1 * » • 

a* “ proii.is.ng lntle ami |»-rfonniiig Irss.” ,Vs jet. tao^ of the practicr <4 i*4 i , t» 1- 

this sent* include* oulj thet»«'»j*'l ol >t. John, ami Malt. i. 11, xni 2 »»; Luke x*u ^ tx 4 

tlie l.pistiew to the Kmuans ami < onuthiaiis. 11 I hr Acts till- 18: L|4i. vi. U . Hrb u 4. is in f 4 
publications of the Aiurnran Ihble l nnui are signs 1 John U. 2*1; 1 Pel. n. 21; 2 Pn i. . 1 .* 

tlist there al<*4> the same want has Iw^n felt. lhe 2 John 8, different tradings sre gi*m in u* - «e 
tnui*Laioiis gi>en ivsiwetiieh bv Ahonl. Manlej, gin, or, as in 1 John n. 23. tndi afnl l-i a . ‘ S,T * 1 

Jowett, and Condr.irv and llowson, in their ty |^* In earlier sersnais, as ha* team n.e* — . 

res(wvti\r l omimnt.*ri»-s, arc in like manner, at 1 .h>bn v. 7 was jinnted in smslier fetters * • 
oiice admissions ol tlie necrs.sit\ of Uk- work, an i degree fe* which this should lw d«sw •' < "••‘w 

ou.tnt iit:on» tow irds it. Mr. >h.»rpe v l^l't » and m|iure lUvnimmt An s[j*sr»ijs t xe *.i*i - 

Mr. ILgtitmi (l»nJ> have \entured ou tlie wider i I is* liriid*«r( or Alford woukl *» ■» . u*.* I* .s-a A 

a • The Ki'Nlh* to Ih* llalstians, P.phesiaua, Phil- towards tb« work whteh thei fetswrwW ^ fc 

Ippis&i smi * ii|i«i*n* listr dm r A- I AtuerkiD sutti'TIt* . Mr lie*(Tf» I* w* s* 

t> Hr M«>*u * isn tui trwnst (tcui »■! me chief Mn«-n- »• referred to •* thn-w n»g in* v u ^ir- f 

UJ sod other ooxiii* <4 the ti.-pel according to !*t n>u> Lb# arwi# s«wiMt aay ntwioo at i— * 

J.- u», and Mr. Nnirm-r » u*'»a* on M Mstthew, onsovnt ( Lt* imn» rw far Jiag"*4 fewai «#<’, 
Wm.t* to bw toe u( loued as vaiuabk contributions , xxvtiLi. 
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rhea ITobably the oaeftil Greek Testament ed- 
ited by Mr. Scrivener might serve as an example of 
a middle course. 

(3.) Still less had been done at the commence- 
ment of the 17th century lor the text of the 0. T. 
The Jewish teachers, from whom Protestant divines 
denied their knowledge, bad given currency to the 
belief that in the Maso'etic text were contained the 
ipMMtH'i rtrbi of Revelation, free from all risks of 
error, from all casualties of transcription. The con- 
ventional phrases, “ the authentic Hebrew,” '»* the 
Hebrew verity,” were the expression of this undis- 
oerning reverence. 0 They refused to apply the same 
rules of judgment here which they applied to the 
text of the X T. They assumed that the Maso- 
retes wen infallible, and were reluctant to acknowl- 
edge that there had been any variations since. 
Kven Walton did not escape being attacked as un- 
sound by the great Puritan divine. Dr. John Owen, 
for bating called attention to the fact of discrepan- 
cies (/We^.cap. vi.). The materials for a revised 
text ate, of course, scantier than with the X. T. ; 
bat the labors of Kennicott, De Rossi, J H. Mi- 
chaeUs, and iJavidaon have not been fruitless, and 
here, as there, the older versions must 1« admitted 
as si least evidence of variations which once existed, 
but which were suppressed by the rigorous uni- 
formity of the later Rabbis. < oqjectural emenda- 
tions, such as Newcome. lowtli, and Ewald have 
>o freely suggested, ought to be ventured on in 
such places only as are quite unintelligible without 
them. 

(4.) AU scholars worthy of the name are now 
agreed that as little change as |Mwsihle should be 
made iu the language of the A. V. Happily there 
is little risk of an emasculated elegance such as 
might have infected a new tendon in the last oen- 
tory. The very fact of the admiration felt for the 
A. V., and the general revival of a taste for the 
btnature of the Elizabethan period, are safeguards 
against any like tampering now. Some words, 
however, aUolutrly need change, as being alto- 
gether obsolete; others, more numerous, have been 
slowly pHss ng into a different, often into a lower 
or a narrower meaning, and are therefore no longer 
what they once were, adequate renderings of the 
irigfaud. 

(5.) The self-imposed law of fairness which led 
ths A. V. translators to admit as many English 
words as possible to the honor of representing one 
in the Hebrew or Greek text has, as might be ex- 
pected, marred the perfection of their work. Some- 
times the effect is simply the loss of the solemn 
emphaais of the repetition of the same word. 
Sometimes it is more serious, and affects the mean- 
ing. While it would be simple pedantry to lay 
down unconditionally that but one and the same 
word should be used throughout for one in the 
original, there can be no doubt that such a limita- 
tion is the true principle to, start with, and that 
instances to the contrary should be dealt with as 


• Tbs J admiring spirit on this matter culminated 
la tbs Form td a Helvetia Conunui j, which prooounce* 
the existing O- T. text to be " turn quoad con so dm, 
tom quoad vocalia, rive puocta ipsa, rive punctorum 
pstset a tem, tom quoad res, turn quoad verba, 6*6- 
t wwr w . 

* The HmgUtkmmm'* Hobrtw Concordant* and the 
Engtiokmam"* Greek Concordant*, published by Wal- 
ton and Mabwrly, deeervs meotioo as useful helps for 
the student of the A. Y. in overcoming this difficulty. 


exceptional necessities. Side by ride with this 
fault, there is another just the opposite of it. One 
English word appears for several Greek or Hebrew 
words, and thus shades of meaning, often of impor- 
tance to the right understanding of a passage, are 
lost sight of. Taken together, the two forms of 
error, which meet us in well-nigh every chapter, 
make the use of an English Concordance absolutely 
misleading.* 

(6.) Grammatical inaccuracy must be noted as a 
defect pervading, more or less, tbe whole extent of 
the present version of the N. T. Instances will be 
found in abundance in Trench and Scbolefield 
(pouim), and in any of the better Commentaries. 
Tbe true force of tenses, cases, prepositions, arti- 
cles, is continually lost, sometimes at the cost of 
the finer shades which give vividness and emphasis, 
but sometimes also entailing more serious errors. 
In justice to tbe translators of the N. T., It must 
be said that, situated as they were, suoh errors 
were almost inevitable. They learned Greek 
through the medium of Latin. Lexicons e and 
grammars were alike in the univeraal language of 
scholars; and that language was poorer and leas 
inflected than the Greek, and failed utterly to rep- 
resent, e. g. the force of its article, or the difference 
of its aorta and perfect tenses. Such books of this 
nature as were used by the translators were necessa- 
rily baaed upon a far scantier induction, and were 
therefore more meagre and inaccurate than those 
which have been tbe fruits of the labors of later 
scholars, liecent scholarship may in many things 
fall short of that of an earlier time, but the in- 
troduction of Greek lexicons and grammars in 
English has been beyond all doubt a change for the 
better. 

(7.) The field of the O. T. has been far leas ade- 
quately worked than that of tbe N. T., and Hebrew 
scholarship has made far less progress than Greek. 
Relatively, indeed, there seems good ground for be- 
lieving that Hebrew was more studied in the early 
part of the 17th century than it is now. It was 
newer and more popular. Tbe reverence which 
men felt for the perfection of the “ Hebrew verity*’ 
made them willing to labor to learn a language 
which they looked upon as half-divine. But here 
alto there was the same source of error. The early 
Hebrew lexicons represented partly, it is true, a 
Jewish tradition: but partly also were baaed upon 
the Vulgate (Bishop Marsh, Lecture t, U. App.61). 
Tbe forms of cognate Sbeniitic languages had not 
been applied as a means for ascertaining the pre- 
cise value of Hebrew words. The grammars, also 
in (.stiii, were defective. Little as Hebrew pro- 
fessors have, for the most part done in the way 
of exegesis, any good commentary on the O. T. 
will show that here also there are errors as seri- 
ous ss in the X. T. In one memorable case, the 
inattention, real or apparent, of the translators to 
the force of the Uipltil foroi of the verb (Lev. 
ir. 12) has led to a serious attack on the trutb- 


e Constantine’* and Scapula's were tbe two princi- 
pally used. During the half century that preceded 
tbe A V. the study of Greek had made great program, 
was taught at all the great school* In l&Sti, and wade 
part of the system of new ones then founded. Now. 
ill, Dean of St. Paul’s, published a Greek ver»fon o! 
the Catechism. The Grammar ohiettv In use was 
probably Colei's (?). 
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fhhw of the whole narrative of the IVntotwieh 

(Coienao, Pent tttwck Critically Examimtd, Part I. 
cfe. viL*. 

(8.) The division iuto chapters and mas is a 
matter that ought not to be [nsaed over in any 
(store revision- The former, it must be remem- 
bered, does not go further bock than the 13th cen- 1 
fcury. lhe latter, though ai;s*mng. as far as the 
O. T. is coi.cenied. to a long standing Jewish ar- 1 
rangement, depend*, in the N'. T.. up<*i the work 
of Robert Stephens. [Biulk.] Neither in the 
O. T. nor in the N. T. did the verse-divUiou ap- 
pear in any earlier FlnglUh edition than that of 
Genera. The inconveniences of changing both are 
probably too great to be risked, l he habit of re- 
ferring to chapter and verse is too deeply rooted to 
be got rid of. Yet the division, as it is, is not sel- 
dom artificial, and sometimes is a)*olutely mislead- 
ing. No one would think of printing any other 
book, in prose or poetry, in short clauses like the 
verses of our Bibles, and the tendency of sneb a di- 
vision is to give a broken and discontiunous knowl- 
edge, to make men good textuaries but bad divines. 
An arrangement like that of the Paragraph Bibles 
of our own time, with the verse and chapter divis- 
ions relegated to the margin, ought to form part 
of any authoritative revision. 0 

(9.) Other points of detail remain to lie noticed 
briefly : (i.) lT*e chapter headings of tlie A. V. often ' 
go beyond their proper prov ince. If it is intended 
to give an authoritative commentary to the by 
reader, let it be done thoroughly. But if that 
attempt is abandoned, as it was delitorately in 
1611, then for the chapter-heading* to enter, as 
they do, upon the work of interpretation, giving, 
as in Canticles, Psalms, and Prophets, jtnssim, 
mystical meanings, is simply an inconsistency. 
What should he a mere table of contents Incomes 
a gloss upon the text, (ii ) llie use of Italics in 
printing the A. V. is at least o|*en to some risks. 
At first they seem an honest conle'sion on the part 
of tlie translator* of what is or is not in the origi- 
nal. On the other hand, they tempt to a loose 
translation. Few writers would think it necessary 
to use them in translating other book*. If the 
words do not do more than represent the sense of 
the original, then there it no reason for treating 
them as if they were added at the discretion of the 
translators. If they go beyond that, they are of 
the nature of a gloss, altering the force of the orig- 
inal, and have no right to be there at all, while the 
feet that they appear as additions frees the trans- 
lator from the sense of responsibility, (iii.) Good 
as the principle of marginal references is, the mar- 
gins of the A. V., aa now printed, are somewhat 
inconveniently crowded, and the references, l*eing 
often merely verlol, tend to defeat their own pur- 


pose, aad to ms he the trader tsey «f raamg 

They need, snoediagiy, a c ar ef u l ste|. asri 
though it would not be drain)* to c* hA n 
the scanty number of the original adit ins f . 
something i nter media te b etween that ad fee y ra- 
eat over-abundance would be an lapw m rt ■ 
Marginal readings, an the other haxd. 
variations in the text, or d' ffcnt.cn m tu jw%- 
meat of tr ansi s tors , might he pn^xs-li rarato 
in number. The results of the islmd sUm 
woofi thus be placed within the mrh id ai aaA- 
gent readers, and so many difficult** aad am- 
bling-blocks might l«e removed . 4 

(10.) What has herti said will sene to Aw a 
once to what extent a new m is**) t* n^am. mt 
what are the chief difficult*-* to be aassed 
And the work, it is believed, ought nut b to to- 
bred much longer. Names will oertw to rawi ra 
of men competent to undertake the s.rksh s 
the N. T. is concerned ; and if sferb a^itoa 
only were to be introduced a* coanunid tto » 
sent of at least two thirds of a chrarw todtd 
twenty or thirty scholars, while a \ bee u. ito urn- 
gin was given to such ret. .Wring* wwht as sue 
adopted by at bast one think, three wood kla 
believed, at once a great change tor tto !«nr. mt 
without any shock to tha feelings or era Ito ae 
udices of the great mass 1 4 readers. Mrs tt a 
undertake the work of revising the trusaua a 
the O. T. are confessedly fewer, and. tor ti 
part, occupied in other thing*. The b 
and the power, however, are there, tl.*^t 
measure, and even though the a.Ii to sc t 
absent, a summons to enter on tLe task fra 
whose authority they are found to murrt. 
we cannot doubt, to lurtei-ed to. It 
the result of directing to th**ir pn^cr teas 
a fruitful issue energies which are too aAa 
drawn to ephemeral and niipntfita.'- b cowan 
As the revised Bibb would to f*w the wm 
English people, the men apj*-if.trd tor tto 
ought not to l« taken exclusively Crura the 
Church, and the learning of Nu.o*.t(exuti 
ai least, to fairly represented. lhe rojv 
ommended by *uch a body of mru. ui 
tions such ss those suggested, might ■*>- 
lowed to circubte ex periu*n tally few t» . 
years. When they bad stood that trial, tin a ,w 
without risk to printed in the new Authcaa to 
sion. Such a work would ur. tr r rvrmst fcw A 
past with duty towards the future. la jufeta 
ing it we should be, not slighting tie inasrn 
on whose labors we have enteral, Ion W «w( a 
their footsteps. It is the wisdom of Lto « -us to 
bring out of its treasures Lb mg* new a. u «ii 

k h r 

• LrrrRATuaa- — (1.) ffuuwytf / to 


o As examples of what may be said on both sides 
oo this point, the reader may be referred to sn article 
on Paragraph Btb'es in No. 206 of the Edinburgh Rt- 
rtrtc (subsequently reprinted by the Rev. W. harness, 
1866 and the pamphlet by Dr. M’Caul (Reasons for 
holding fit it i already mentioned. Reeves's Bibles end 
Testaments <lH02)*nd Boothrovd's translation (1824) 
should be mentioned as having set the example fol- 
lowed by the Religious Tract Society in their Para- 
graph [Ubtf. 

b In all these points there has been, to a roue ft 
larger extent tian Is commonly known, a work of un- 
authorised rsrUion. Neither Italics, nor references, 
nor readings, nor chapter-headings, nor, it may be 
Hklod, punctuation, are the mm now as they were in 


the A. V. of 1611. The chief sltnstfra sp 
to have been made first in and ilto n 

1769, by Dr. Blayoey, make to* sawrtwm %M l 
ford Delegates of the Prw Gnti-wam » JS* 
November, 178U). A like wort was dura ato 
I same time by Dr. Parts at (kalhiga Tto 
however, bean some changes pcvraraii Tto 
of 1838, Id particular, shows oaetodw awg 
tions in tha Itaiiet (Turtno, 7>xf <*<- .-*# JC*j. W 
1833, pp. 91, 136) To Btavim atoo ww «~e a 
the notea on weights and maaawree. and fra 
tha axpfenattoo, where the teat rarae to aaqrai 
Hebrew proper nattra. Tto «to« qwasram to) 
of Italics is diseased atahorato* t j fera l 
1 work just ■seutlnusd. 


/Google 
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nous *f the Bible. — Anthony Johnson, Hitt. Ac- 
smssu of Eng . Translations of the Bible , Lond. 
1730; reprinted iu Watson's Tracts, vol. ill. John 
Lewis, Qsmpbte Hitt, of the Translations of the 
Holy Bible tool the N. T. into English (2d ed. 
1739), 3d ed. Ixwid. 1818. Abp. Newcome, Hist. 
View of the Eng. Biblical Translations ; the Ex- 
pediency of revising unr present Transl it ion, etc., 
DubL 1792. H. J. Todd, Authentic Account of 
omr Auth. Trans, of the Bible and of the Trans- 
bitors , 2d ed., Malton, 1834. The Eng. Hex >/ >1 •, 
exhibiting the >ix l m/ or ‘ant Eng. Translations of 
the N. T., Wiclif 1380, Tyndale 1534. Cranmtr 
1539. (lent ran 1557, Anglo-Rhemish 1582, Au- 
thorized 1611; the Greek Text after Scholz. 
Preceded by an Hist. Account of the Eng. Trans - 
Intvms. Ix>nd., Baxter, 1841, 4to. ('I'he auony- 
■soos “Hist. Account" (pp. 160) was written by 
S. P. Tregelles. It is valuable; but, for some rea- 
son, m the later, undated impre«sious of the Hex- 
ipb a different and much briefer account has been 
mil «sti luted. The so-called “ Wn I f " is merely 
Purvey s reunion of W\cliffe‘s \ era on; the real 
Wydifle's X. T. was first published by Lea Wilson 
in 1848. I'he whole Bible as translate. I by Wtc- 
liffe mud his followers was first printed in the mag- 
nificent edition of Forshall and Madden in 4 vols. 
4Co, Oxford, 1850 ) C. Anderson, The Annals of 
the Eng. Bible , 2 vols. I»nd. 1845; abridged by 
Dr. S. I. Prime, X. Y. 1849. A. W. M’Clure, The 
Translators revived ; a Biographical Memoir, etc., 
M . Y. 1853. Mrs. H. C. t'onant, The Eng. Bible. 
BiM. of the Eng. Transbitions , etc., N. Y. 1856. 
(A good popular account.) McClintork and 
Strong's Cycl. of Bibl. Theol. and /. cries. Lit , 
vol. i. (X. Y. 1867), art. Authorized Version . B. 

K. Westcott, Gene cal I it to af the Hist, of the 
English Bible , Ijoud. 1868. Articles in the Anitr. 
BibL Ref ms Oct. 1836 (by B. B. Edwards), and in 
the Qmar. Rev. tor April 1870 (repr. in 1 ittell's Liv- 
ing Age , No. 1,355). — Bibliographical: l.ea Wil- 
son, Bible* , Testaments, P sai ns, etc., in English 
*• the Collection of Lea Wilson, Lond. 1845, 4 to. 
H. Cotton, Editions of the Bible and Parts thereof 
is Eng. from 1505 to 1850, 2d ed., Oxford, 1852. 
Id., Rhemes and Doicay. An Attempt to shew 
what has been done try Rom. Catholics far the Dif- 
fusion of the Holy Scriptures in English , Oxford, 
1855. E. B. O'Callagtian, List of Editions of the 
Holy Scriptures ami Parts thereof printed in 
America precious to 1860, Albany, 1861, large 8vo. 
F. Fry, Descri/dion of the Great Bible , 1539, the 
six Eds. of Cranmcr’s Bible, 1540, 1541, also of 
the Eds. in folio of the A. V. printed in 1611, 1613, 
1617, 1634, 1640, Ixmd. 1866. 

On the tiro folio editions of the A. V. printed in 
1611. and on the changes which its text, headings, 
marginal notes, etc., have undergone since that date, 
see W. Kilbuni, Dangerous Errors in several late 
printed Bibles , Finsbury, 1659. (Dr. John Lee,) 
Memorial for the Bible Societies in Scotland, Erl in. 
1824. Report from Select Com. on King's 
Printers' Patents. 8 Aug. 18*32, pp. 55, 67 f., 105, 
119, 131, 152, 155 f., 160, 339-341 (I’arl. Papers 
1831-32, vol. xviii.). Thos. Curtis, The Exist- 
ing Monopoly an Inadequate Protection of the A. 
V. of the Scriptures, l^wid. 1833. E. (Cardwell, 
Oxford Bibles. Mr Curth's Misrepresentations 
exposed, Oxf. 1833. (From the Brit. Mag. for 
March, 1833.) Thos. Turton, The Text of the Eng. 
Bible considered, 2d ed. Oxf. 1834. (George Liv- 
mnore,) Eng. Versions of Scrijfture, in the 
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Christ. Examiner (Boston) for July, 1833. Thos. 
Curtis, Received Version of the Bible, in Christ. 
Rev. for March, 1838. Amer. Bible Society, Re- 
port of the Com. on Versions, N. Y. 1851; comp. 
36/A Ann. Report of the 8*>c. (N. Y. 1852), pp. 28- 
37; Report on the Recent Collation of the Eng. 
Vers, of the Bible, N. Y. 1857 ; and A2d Aim. Re- 
port of the Soc. (X. Y. 1858), pp 31-41. A. C. 
C(oxe), ApoL for the Common Eng. Bible; and 
Review of the Extraordinary Changes made in it 
by Managers of the Amer. Bible Soc., 3d ed., Bali. 
1857. Statements , and Documents, concerning the 
recent Action of the Bo’rd of Managers of the 

Amer. Bible Soc by Mtmbers af the Isits 

Com. on Versions, X. Y. 1858. (The history of the 
“ standard text " pa' lished by the Amer. Bible Soe. 
in 1851, and revoked in 1858, is very curious. See 
McClintock and Strong's Cyclop., i. 563 f.) E. W. 
Gilman, Early Eds. af the A. V. f the Bible, In 
the Bibl. Sacra for J in. 1859. (James Lenox,) 
The Early Eds of King Jam s'* Bible in Folio, N. 
Y. 1861, 4?o. Report from tie Select Com. an the 

Queen's Printers' Patent (4 Aug. 1859). pp 26 
38, 51 fT. (Pari. Papers 1859, Seas. 2, vol. v.). 
The Present St >tt of the Text of our Auth. Eng. 
BiUe, in the Chiistum Remembrancer for Oct. 
1866. (’. F. Schaffer, The Eng. Vers, of the N. 

T. atul the Marg. Readings, iu the Bibl. Sacra 
for July, 1869; see also his Exegel. Punctuation 
of the N. T., ihid. Oct. 1868. The Rev. K. H. 
Scrivener has lately published Part. I. (Gen. to 
Solomon's Song) of The Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible of the Auth. Eng . Vernon, with the Text 
reviseti by a Collation if its Eatly ami other 
principal Editions , the Use of the Itolic Ty/te mads 
Uniform , the Marg. Refs. re/mxltlUd, anil a Crit. 
Introd. pi'efixed, Cambr. 1870, 4to. The u exact 
Reprint of the Auth. Version of 1611,” published 
at Oxford, 1833, 4tn. is from the stroml of the edi- 
tions issued in the 'ear referred to 

(2.) Essays an the Revision of the A. V. — Many 
works relating to this su’ ject lm\e teen mentioned 
in the preceding art .He, p. 3438 f. Of the writers 
there named, Synmnds, New mine. Scholrfield and 
Trench are particularly worthy of notice. We may 
add, Rev. Wm Harness, The State of the Eny. 
Bible. R*printeil from the Edinb. Rtr. of Oct 
1855, l-ond. 1856. Rev. Wm. Selwyn, Notes on 
the Revision of the A. V.. I^ond. 1856. I)r. Fred. 
Iliflf, Plea for the Revised of the Bible Trans, of 
1611, Ix>nd. 1857. Plea for a Sew Eng. Vers, 
of the Scriplures, by a Licentiate of the Church 
of Scotland, Ix>nd. 1864. Alford, How to study 
the N. T., 3 vols. l^)iid. 1805-68, containing 
numerous corrections of the A. V. A Dewee, 
Plea for translating the Sc> igtures, l/md. 1866. 
Bp. Klliooti, Consideration* on the Revision of the 
Eng. Vers, of the N. t ., Lond. 1870. Varioue 
publication* of An. er. Bible Union. Art*, in Nets 
Englander, Feb. 1859 (E. W. Gilman). May, 1859 
(J. W. Gibbs); Qwtr. Rtr. Jan. 1863: Cantemp. 
Rev. June, 1866 (T. K. Cheyne), Feb 1870 (W. G. 
Humphry) ; mid Brit Quar. Rtv Jan. 1870. 

On the obsolete or obsolescent word* and phrase* 
of the A. V., the lest work is Ti.< *014* IVortl- 
Book, by J. Eastwood and W. A. Wright, Lond. 
1866; see also the Sew Englamier for May, 1859. 
The Messrs. Bagster have lately pnnlished (Lond. 
1870) A Critical English New Test imcnt : pre- 
senting at one View the A. V. and the result* if 
the Criticism of the Orig. Text ; and in connec- 
tion with this sulgect we may notice The N . T.i 
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the Auth. Eng . Vert. ; with curious Readings lations of the Hebrew Prophets and /Vela, Burt. 
from the three most celebrated MSS. [Sin. Vat 1861-62. A translstkw of the X- T. hre km 
Alex.] of the Greek Text , by Constantine Tischen - published anonymously by John Nchoti iNri-t.iis 
dorf. Tauchnitz Ed voL 1,000. Leips. 1869. It (bunder of the sect of the Plymreth Ibi ltom, 
is to be regretted, however, that this volume is not London, [186- V] each book issued separate* h 
very carefully edited; e. g. in Jude 24 the reading is not without merit. Tbs “second rent * w 4 
of the Vat. MS. is falsely given, and in ver. 25 “ be- the S. T. by the Final Committee of the Aoe 
fore all the world ” is a bad rendering of rpb warrhs Bible Union was published hi X. Y., m ddmi 
too alter os, “ before all time.” forms, in 1866. In this vcrsioo, - ur«a* ‘ a 

(3.) Recent Revisions or yew Translations. — substituted for “baptise,” “ iaawnitn ' fcr ~ tv 
Of the Whole Bible, or the Old Test., we tism,” etc. Preliminary revisions of most et tk 
may mention: Noah Webster, The Holy Bible books of the N. T., with notes, were psn»M 
. ... in the Common Version, with Amendments issued for public examination and eritirtwn Asm t 
of the Language , New Haven, 1833. G. R. the authors of these were IV. T. J. Conant <11* 
Noyes, New Trans, of Job , Ecclesiastes, and the tbew), the Rev. N. N. Whiting ( Mark, lake. 
Canticles, wth Introductions and Notes (1828, Ephesians, Pastoral Epistles 1 . Krv. Abo. 

1846), 3ded., Boston, 1867; Psalms and Proverb* bell (Acts), Dr. John Lillie <1 and 2 TW,al 
(1830, 1846), 3d ed., Boat. 1867 ; Ilebtsw Pm/thet* 2d Peter to Rev. inclusive), and Dr. II- B. Hack* 
(1833, 1837), 3d ed., with a New Introd. and Notes, (Philemon). A very large sum of nears bn 

2 volt. Boat. 1866. Kheneser Henderson, The Book been spent by the American Bible Lain* is awn- 
of Isaiah translated, with a Commentary, Lond iug on this important work; and some d m 
1840, 2d ed. 1857; Minor Ptopiiets, 1845, and ablest scholars have 1-ren engaged upon it T S 
Andover, J864; Jeremiah and Lam., 1851, And. Green, The Twofoll N. T., bring « Sew Trm. 
1868; Ezekiel, 1855, And. 1870. J. A. Alexander, accom/xmying a newly formed Text , Lad.. 
The Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah , N. Y. 1846; Bagster, [1865,] 4to; comp, hia CriL .W« m 
Oit Later, 1847; Psalms translated and exjdained, the N. T., Lond. 1867. Henry A Word. It* A 

3 voU. N. Y., 1850. Moses Stuart, Comm, on T. after the A. V. newly compered with the <*if 
the Book of Daniel [with a New Trans.], Boston, Greek and revised, Lond. 1869; comp, his S- f 
1850; Ecclesiastes, N. Y. 1851; Ptwetis, 1852. for Eng. Readers, with corrections of the A Y 
A. Benisch, The Jewish School and Family Bible, and notes, 2 vols. in 4 pts^ 18413-66, GJLSre* 
3 vols. Ixmd. 1852-56. M. Kaliach, Hist, and The N. T. : translated from the tirtek Test 4 
CriL Commentary on the 0. T., with a New Tischendorf Boston, 1869; 4th ed. 1870. Hkt 

t Trans.; Genesis, Lond. 1858; Exodus, 1855; Ainslie, The N. V. trams, from the Greet T*r 
Leviticus, ch. i.-x., 1867. Robt. Young, The Holy of Tischewhnf <8 ro, Lips . 1865 k L*»ri 
Bible, trans. according to the Letter ami Idioms of Itrighton, 1869. (The title and also tie yarsm 
the Oriy. Languages , 2d ed., Edin. 1863. (Ruth- are deceptive. The translation is fr— *-• 
lessly sacrifices the English idiom.) The Holy text of Tischendorf. but from his edit*** * t* 
Scriptures of tie Obi Covenant, in a revised Codex Sinaiticus, which has many nm. o ihu 
Trans., by the Rec. Charles Wellbeloved, the Rev. neither he nor any other critic would net kwm 
Geo. Vance Smith, and the Rev. John Scott Porter, of regarding as genuine.) N. S. T— 

3 vols. Lond. 1859-62. Sam. Sharpe, The He- F*mr Gosfttls: Irons, [mainly] from ts* 
brew Scriptures translated , 3 voU. ixmd. 1865. Text of Tischendorf, with ntri<ai R* nV»*c* •• 
The Amer. Bible Union have published revised Notes. Boston, 1869. For other trw «ist»re « 
translations, by Dr. T. J. Conan t, of Job (N. Y. parts of the N. T., see the literature «Mw 
1856), and Genesis (1868); a revised version of the separate books. — The trsndatioiis vi At*** fcre 
Psalms and Proverbs by the same hand is now in land (N. T. in Greek and English, I'Sii 
press. The American translation of Lange’s Rodolphus Dickinson (Boat. 1833 '.sod Rrrj *4 
Commentary, edited by Dr. Schaff, gives through- son ( Emphatic Diaglutt , X. Y. [tiered H 
out corrections of tlie A. V., and in the poetical 1864) may be mentioned as literary - 

and prophetical books of the Old Teat., new trans- Among the versions which hare been a wi fc* 
lations. For other translations of particular books dl the O. T. and the Xew, thae of the ho 1* 
of the O. T., among which Ginsburg’s Song of Noyes appear to the present writer emiarstl* dw 
Songs and Ecclesiastes deserve particular mention, tingu imbed for accuracy, clearness, dM 
see the appropriate beads in the Dictionary. natural, idiomatic English, and the uuj.vAt 

New Testament. — Charles Thomson, Sec. generally, of the happy medium b e t we e n W 
of the Continental Congress, The New Covenant, alneas and loose paraphrase. 
trans. from the Greek, Phil. 1808 (vol. iv. of his The Convocation of Canterbury bus sks* 
Holy Bible, trans. fixnn the Greek). Granville (July, 1870) undertaken a rnitiun of the A 1- 
Penn, The Book of the New Covenant : being a and appointed a Committee fcw the «wi m dt 
Crit. Revision of the Text and Trans, of the Eng. the chairmanship of the Bishop of H tmbe** 
Vers, of the N. T., Ix>nd. 1836, followed by (Willwrforee). They hare divided t hr m wri r* ^ 
Annotation, 1837, and Sup/demental Annotations , two companies, that on the Old In*. c*n ** C 
new ed., 1841. (Edgar Taylor,) The N. T. re- of the Bishops of St David s, I k s d i f H* 1-* 

vised from the A. V. and made nmformable to the coin, Bath and Wells. Arebd. Rosa, t « ^ • 1 

Text of Griesbach , Lond., Pickering, 1840. Sam. Dr. Jebb, and Dr. Kaj ; that ow the New.rt tk 
Sharpe, The N. T. trans. f non GriesbadCt Text Bps. of Winchester, Glouces «r and ttrwu* I— 

(1st ed. 1840), 5th ed. Lond. 1862, and CriL and Salisbury, the Prolocutor, tbs Drews rf < 

Votes, 2d ed., Lond. 1867. Andrews Norton, terbury (Alford), W estmins t er t StaaW yv sad 
Trans, of the Gospels, with Notes, 2 vols. Boston, Blakesley. Many other distinguished etkskwe ks* 
1855. L. A. Sawyer, The N. T. translated, with been invited, some of them a of aumhre* «f *k 
Improved Divisions of Chapins and Verses, Bos- Church of England. The Cwiwalm rf '**■ 
Ion! 1858. Mr. Sawyer has also published trans- and the British Government haws MM k 
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licipato. The Coumittee on the N. T. were to 
bold their fint meeting on June 23 end 23, 1870. 
We here no room for further details. 

For the literature pertaining to this topic, see 
further 1 Mr ling's CycL Bibliographica (Subjects), 
col 82 ff*, end McClintock end Strong's Cyclopae- 
dia, vol iiL, art. “ English Versions,'* where will be 
found many references to articles in periodical pub- 
lications. A. 

• vestry (rrnnVp), a house or depository 

st Samaria, of the sacred vestment! of the priests of 
BsaL The English and Hebrew terms occur only 
in 2 K. x. 22. 'Hie garments were probably of fine 
bymus (Bohr, Symbolik det Afowisch. Cult us, ii. 
87), and were worn by the priests only in religious 
occupations. It was not the royal wardrobe, ex- 
«pt as H may hare been under the monarch's con- 
trol H. 

* VEX is very often used in the A. V. in the 

sense of “ harass," “ torment," “ aliiict," “ op- 
press ” (e. y. Num. xx. 15 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 47; Job 
xxrii. 2; Matt. xt. 22; Acts xii. 1). It has now 
become a much weaker word. A similar remark 
applies to *• VKXATloif;" see Dent, xxviii. 20; 1 
Chr. xr. 5; Is. ix. 1. A. 

♦ VIAL in the A. V. Rer. r. 9, “ golden r i»lt 
foil of odors,'' and xr. 7, xri. 1-17, xvii. 1, xxi. 9, 
u the seven vial* full of the wrath of God," suggests 
s false idea to the oomnion reader. The Greek 
word fidx if, which is here used, signifies not “ a 
small bottle," but “a broad, shallow bowl" 

A. 

VILLAGES.® It is evident that chdtser, “a 
vilhge," lit., an inclosure, a collection of huts, is 
often need, especially in the enumeration of towns 
In Josh, xiii., xv., xix., to imply unwalled suburbs 
outside the walled towns. And so it appears to 
■wan when we compare Lev. xxv. 31 with v. 34. 
Migr&vh? A. V. “suburbs," ». e. a place thrust 
out from the city (see also Gen. xli. 48). Aral) 
Tillages, as found in Arabia, are often mere collec- 
tions of stone huts, “ long, low, rude hovels, roofed 
only with the stalks of palm-leaves," or covered for 
a time with tent-cloths, which are removed when 
the tribe change their quarters. Others are more 
solidly built, as are most of the modern villages of 
Palestine, though in some the dwellings are mere 
mud huts (Robinson, i. 167, ii. 13, 14, 44, 387; 
Hasarlquist, Trav. p. 165; Stanley, 5. P. p. 
233 , App. § 83, p. 625). Arab villages of the Hed- 
Jtf and Yemen often consist of huts with circular 
root of leaves or grass, resembling the description 
given by Sallust of the Numidian mapalia, namely, 


• L Bath. Sea Dsoaorsa. 

X ’rgn: (ravAtt, Kwfi if*, villa, castellum , oppi • 
dwmt, especially deecribed as un walled, Lev. xxv. 81. 
(.Stanley, 5. f P . App. $ 87 ) 

3. (<*-) "cover" (Gee. p, 706). 

caws 5 «■*»• (*•) <«lj cnee, Neh. vi. 2 : amm : 

eieetas. («.) only ooee, 1 Sam. vl. 18 : tuipi j : 

rtSa. 

4. (a.) fromr^p (Gee. p. 1126 , " to separate,” 
atao n to Jndfe,” like gpum ; once n village," 1 . 1 . a 
place of separated dwellings. Hah. tU. 14) ; toWum* : 
Wteer. Sea Paaosns. (6.) 1*^9, Jod*. v. 7, U ; 
C T. following Targ., * villages ; ” fit., rulers or war- 
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ships with the keel uppermost (Sallust. Jug. 18 
Shaw, Trav. p. 220; Niebuhr, Dttcr. dt tArab. 
p. 64). 

There is little in the O. T. to enable us mors 
precisely to define a village of Palestine, beyond the 
fact that it was destitute of walls or external de- 
fenses. Persian villages are spoken of in similar 
terms (Ex. xxxviii. 11; Esth. ix. 19). 

By the Talmudists a village was defined as a 
place destitute of a synagogue (Lightfoot, Chorogr. 
Ctntury , ch. xcviii.). Galilee, in our Lord's time, 
contained many villages and village-towns,* and 
Josephus says that in bis time there were in Galilee 
204 towns and villages, some of which last had 
walls (Joseph. Vit. § 45 ). At present the country 
is almost depopulated (Rautner, Pal. p. 105 ; Stan- 
ley, S. (f P. p. 384). Most modem Turkish and 
Persian villages have a A fernil or J Wcdh&fth , a 
bouse for travellers (Burckbardt, Syria, p. 296; 
Robinson, ii. 19; Martyn. Lift, p. 437). 

The places to which in the O. T. the term chAt*er 
is applied were mostly in the outskirts of the coun- 
try (Stanley, p. 626). In the N. T. the term 
tfi/i?) is applied to Bethphage (Matt. xxi. 2), Beth- 
any (Luke x. 38; John xi. 1), Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 
13), Bethlehem (John vii. 42). A distinction be- 
tween city or town (wdAis) and village (Kcbpij) is 
pointed out (Luke viii. 1). On the other hand, 
Bethsaida is called w6\ts (John i. 44; Luke ix. 10) 
and also Ku>pi\ (Mark viii. 23, 26), unless by the 
latter word we are to understand the suburbs of 
the town, which meaning seems to belong to 
M country ”« (Mark vi. 56). The relation of de- 
pendence on a chief town of a district appears to be 
denoted by the phrase “ villages of Caesarea Phi- 
lippi ” (Mark viii. 27). 

In the Hebrew language the prefix Caphar im- 
plied a regular village, as Capernaum, which place, 
however, had in later times outgrown the limits 
implied by its original designation (Lightfoot, L c.; 
Stanley, pp. 521-627; 1 Macc vii. 31). 

H. W. P. 

VINE. The well-known valuable plant ( VitU 
viniftra) very frequently referred to in the Old 
and New Testaments, and cultivated from the 
earliest times. The first mention of this plant 
occurs in Gen. ix. 20, 21, where Noah is represented 
as having been its first cultivator. The Egyptians 
say that Osiris first taught men the use of the vine. 
That it was sbuudantly cultivated in Egypt is evi- 
dent from the frequent representations on the 
monuments, as well as from the Scriptural allu- 
sions. See Gen. xl 9-11, Pharaoh's dream; and 
Num. xx. 5, where the Israelites complain that tha 


riots, (e ) mtnp, *4Aif (unwalled) fo xxxviii. 1L 

(d.) properly a dweller in the country, pa- 

ftmus : 4wp*{kIoc: oppidum. 

6. m? : frovA* : rrruj : Num. xxxii. 41 ; Beat 
ill. 14 ; Judg. x. 4 : a word applied by modern Bedouins 
to their own villages (Stanley, p. 527)- See Ha tot* 
Jaia. 

0. wvpunropte : ntburdama: lit, pee 

tuns for flocks (Ges. pp. 806, 807). 

In N. T. the word xtipv is also tendered “ town ” 

ft trn;s, from ttnj, « drive out." 

c KmttowbXnK, vieos ft dvitatt, Mark i hi. 
d niAnt nu nsaex. 

* 'A ypoi. 
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wilderness wss M no place of figs or of vines,” evi- 
dently regretting that they had left the vines of 
Egypt Comp, also Pa. lxxviii. 47 : “He destroyed 
cheir vines with hail ” (see on this — IJact, Ohins, 
Jht rob. ii. 412). 

The vines of Palestine were celebrated both lor 
luxuriant growth and for the immense clusters of 
grapes which they produced. When the spies were 
sent forth to view the promised land, we are told 
that on their arrital at the valley of Eshcol they 
cut down a branch with one cluster of grapes, and 
bare it between two on a staff (Nura. xiii. 23). 
This they did no doubt for convenience of carriage, 
and in order that the grapes on that spleodid 
cluster might not lie bruised. Travellers have fre- 
quently testified to the large size of the grape- 
dusters of Palestine. Schulz (lAitnugen dts 
H&chsten, v. 285, quoted by Rosen nniller, Bibi Bot. 
p. 223) speaks of supping at Bettshin, a village 
near Ptolemais, under a vine whose stem was about 
a foot and a half in duuneter, and whose height 
was about thirty feet, which by its branches formed 
a hut upwards of thirty feet broad and long. 

44 The clusters of these extraordinary vines,” be 
adds, u are so large that they weigh ten or twelve 
pounds, and the berries nmy be compared with our 
small plums.” See also Belon, Obserwt. ii. 340: 
“ Ijes seps des vignes sent fort gros et les nuneaux 
fort spacieux. ljes habitants entendent bien 
com me il la faut gouverner. Car ils la plan tent si 
loing Tunc de 1’autre, qu'on pourroit mencr one 
charrette entre deux. Ce nest pas grande mer- 
veille si les raisins sent si beaux et le vin si puis- 
sant” Strabo states that it it recorded that 
there are vines in Margiana whose stems are such 
as would require two men to span round, and whose 
clusters are two cubits long (< jtityraph . i. 112, ed. 
Kramer). Now Margiana is the modern district 
of Gbilau in Persia, southwest of the Caspian Sea, 
and the very country on whose hills the vine is be- 
lieved to be indigenous. Nothing would be easier 
than to multiply testimonies relative to the large 
size of the grapes of Palestine, from the puUisbed ac- 
counts of travellers such as Elliot, Laborde, Mariti, 
Dandini (who expresses his surprise st the extraor- 
dinary size of the grapes of I^ebanon), Russell, etc. 
We must be content with quoting the following ex- 
tract from Kitto's Physical History of Palestine , 
p. 330, which is strikingly illustrative of the spies* 
mode of carrying the grapes from Eshcol : “Even 
in our own country a bunch of grapes was produced 
at Welbeck, and sent as a present from the Duke 
of Rutland to the Marquis of Rockingham, which 
weighed nineteen pounds. It wras conveyed to its 
destination — more than twenty miles distant — on 
a staff by four laborers, two of whom bore it in rota- 
tion.” ’Hie greatest diameter of this cluster was 
nineteen indies and a half, its circumference four feet 
and a half, and its length nearly twenty-three inches. 

Especial mention is made in the Bible of the 
vines of Eshcol (Xum. xiii. 24, xxxii. 9), of Sibmah. 
Heshbon, and Elealeh (Is. xvi. 8, 9, 10; Jer. xlviii. 
32), and En-gedi ((’ant. i. 14). Prof. Stanley thus 
speaks of the vineyards of Judah, which be saw 
along the slopes of liethlehetu: “Here, more than 
elsewhere in Palestine, are to be seen oo the sides 
of the bills, the vineyards marked by their watch- 
towers and walls, seated on their ancient terraces — 
the earliest and latest symbol of Judah. The ele- 
vation of the lulls and table-lands of Judah is the 
true climate of the vine. He 4 bound his foal to 
the vine, and his aas's colt to the choice vine; be 
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his ^ 

Mood of grapes.* It i 
of EsbcoL * the torrent of the dsrtw,* that thr s«* 
eut down the gigantic dastcr of grape*. *Avir 
yard on a hill of olives,* with the * fewer * usd * tfo 
stones gathered oat,* and the (over in the node w 
it,’ is the natural figure which, both hi thr pr»* <■ 
ical and evangelical records, repreweuta ti*r v r . < « 
of Judah” ( 8 . f P. p. 184b From thr * . 
dance and excellence of the vises , it s mj im • 
understood how frequently this plant Is the 
of metaphor in the Holy S c ript w. Tka Im 
is a vine brought from Egypt, and plant*'’ U tnr 
Lord’s hand in the Land of Promise: iw«s ^ 
been prepared for it (compare with tin the pass 
from Belon quoted above) ; and where it tout rut a 
filled the land, it covered the hills with its dbht, 
its boughs were like the goodly csdw-tm Ft 
Ixxx. 8, 10). Comp. Gmetin ( f rank firmyl 
Russia and N. Persia, Hi. 431 ), who thas qah 
of the vines of Ghilati: “ It is food of fcno 
and is frequently found i 
and their lower part is almost entirely < 
it. There, higher than the eye can reach, it tah 
itself aluut the loftiest trees ; and Ha teukia ant 
here have an arm’s thickness, so sp e n d sad an- 
ally entangle themselves for and wide, that ia phn 
where it grows in the most luxuriant wfoiasai a a 
very difficult to find a paanga.” To dvdl m da 
the vine and fig-tree b an erol i ltw of dam 
happiness and peace (1 K. rv. 25: Hie a I. fi 
cxxviii. 3); the rebellious people of Israel nn 
pared to “ wild grape*,” “ an empty tot." * ttr 
degenerate plant of a strange vine,” etc U • 1 
4, but tee C ock lr ; Has. x. 1 ; Jer. ii 21 . k * 
a vine which our Lord selects to show the qiwi 
union which subsists between Himself sad b 
members (John xv. 1-6). 

The following Hebrew words denote the nar - 

1. Gepktn (15 J.)» or, more dribuldt. yv,*a 

kayyayh ( J'JH J5|), ftv qo et i t mtiw rw M m foe 
Bible, and used in a general s e ns e. Indeed yf* 
sometimes is applied to a plant that ramfcev s 

vine in some particulars, as 
sadeh), 2 K. iv. 39, L e. probably the < « 
plant [Gourd, ii. 962], or thp .yydn 
Sidbm), the vine of Sodom, certainly silim 
(See below.) 

2 . Sbrfk (rrtT), or $6rMh b • 

term expressive of some choice kind of nas a 
21 ; Is v. 2 : Gen. xlix. 1 1 u mppoaed to he s» 
tical with that now called in Moncnt srrl , sad * 
Persia kithmisM, with mnaH ro und dart t erm* af 
•oft stones. (See Niebuhr, /Vacr^e. dr tjn-m 
p. 147 ; and Oedmann, S^mmlu^y. ii. 27 ‘ Ha 
the passage in Jeremiah, it b dear the* the a*« 
denotes not another species of vine, tat thr 'W 
moo vine wbyh by some proce m of rahrrilsw 
tained a high state of exceUenee. 

3. A’drii* originally spphed to a Nano* 

who did not shave his hair, expresse s u*i 
vine ” (A. V.), u e. one which every i 
every fiftieth year was at* prmnmi. (S 
Thes. s. v.) 

Grapes am tforigwafed by n mkm mmmm >1- 

KiMI ii dtlxr rip • 

unripe, Uka ractmm, or a “tingle grtpr " ■ 
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b. hr. 8; Mic. rii. 1). (2.) 'En&b (33? ; Arab. 

“ a cluster ”). (Z.) Bdter ("TpS), sour, 

i. e. unripe gnpes (Is. xriii. 5). (4.) Zemdr&h 

(JTjnOp 44 a grape cut off.” 44 The blossom ” of 

the rioe is called tem&dar OTT^P)» Gant. ii. 13, 
15. 44 Grape stones ” are probably meant by char- 

(msfai (D"2^n); A. V. “kernel,” Num. ri. 4. 
44 The cuticle” of the grape is denominated tdy 
Qp, Num. I c.; “the tendrils” by tdriyim 
(3 nip), Jod i. 7. 

The ancient Hebrews probably allowed the vine 
to grow trailing on the ground, or upon supports. 
This latter mode of cultivation appears to be al- 
lotted to by Ezekiel (xix. 11, 12): 44 her strong 
rad a were broken and withered.” Dr. Kobinson, 
who has given us much information on the vines of 
Palestine, thus speaks of the manner in which be 
raw them trained near Hebron : 44 They are 

planted singly in rows, eight or ten feet apart in 
each direction. 'Hie stock is suffered to grow tip 
to the height of six or eight feet, and is then 
fratened in a sloping position to a strong stake, and 
the shoots suffered to grow and extend from one 
plant to another, forming a line of festoons. Some- 
times two rows are made to slant towards each 
other, and thus form by their shoots a sort of arch. 
These shoots are pruned away in autumn ” (Bibl. 
Re* ii 80, 81). 

The vintage, Muir Jl), which formerly 
was a season of general festivity, as is the case 
more or less in all vine-growing countries, com- 
■raneed in September. The towns are deserted, 

and the people live among the vineyards (0*35) 
in the lodges and tents (Bibl. Rtt. 1. c. ; comp. 
Jndg. ix. 27; .Ter. xxv. 30; Is. xvi. 10). The 
grapes were gathered with shout* of joy by the 

“ grape-gatherers ” (Jer. xxv. 30), and put 

into baskets (see Jer. ri. 0). They were then car- 
ried on the bead and shoulders, or slung upon a 

joke, to the “wine-press*’ (H|). [Wine.] 
Those intended for eating were perhaps put into 
flat open baskets of wickerwork, as was the custom 
in Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, i 43). In 
Palestine at present the finest grapes, says Dr. 

Robinson, are dried at raisins, Uimmkk (pCftS)^), 
and the juice of the remainder, after haring lx*en 
trodde n and pressed, 44 is boiled down to a syrup 

which, under the name of dib* (E?5^) is much 
used by all classes, wherever vineyards* are found, 
as a condiment with their food.” For further re- 
marks on the modes of making fermented drinks, 
atft^ of the juice of the grape, see under Wine 

The vineyard (□*?$)♦ which was generally on a 
hill (Is. v. 1 ; Jer. xxxi. 5; Amos ix. 13), was sur- 
rounded by a wall or hedge in order to keep out 
the wild boars (Ps. lxxx. 13), jackals, and foxes 
(Nora. xxii. 24; Cant ii. 15; Neh. iv. 3; Ex. xiii. 
4, 5; Matt xxi. 33), which commit rad havoc 
amongst the vines, both by treading them down 
and by eating the grapes. Within the vineyard 
was one or more towers of stone in which the vine- 

d rums , cvrimlm lived (Is i. 8, v. 2; 
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Matt xxi. 33; see also Bobineon, BibL Re*, i. 213 
ii. 81). The press, galk (HJ), and vat, ytkeb 

which was dug (Matt. xxi. 33) or hewn 
out of the rocky soil, were part of the vineyard 
furniture (Is. v. 2). See the art. Wine, for a 
figure of a large foot-press with vat, represented in 
operation. The wine-press of the Hebrews was 
probably of the form there depicted. [Fat, p 
814 a.] 

The vine in the Mosaic ritual was subject to 
the usual restrictions of the 44 seventh year ” (Ex. 
xxiii. 11 ), and the jubilee of the fiftieth year (l^ev. 

xxv. 11). The gleanings, Sleldth (nVAV), were 
to be left (or the poor and stranger (Jer. xlix. 9; 
Oeut. xxiv. 21). The vineyard was not to be 
sown “with divers seeds” (Deut. xxii. 9), but fig- 
trees were sometimes planted in vineyards (Luke 
xiii. 6). Comp. 1 K. iv. 25: 44 Every man under 
his vine and under his fig-tree.” Persons passing 
through a vineyard were allowed to cat the grapes 
therein, but not to carry any away (Deut. xxiii. 
24). 

Besides wild-l>oars, jackals, and foxes, other ene- 
mies, such as birds, locusts, and caterpillars, occa- 
sionally damaged the vines. 

Beth-haccereru, “the house of the vine” (Jer. 
vi. 1; Neh. iii. 14), and Abel-cerarolm, “the plain 
of the vineyards,” took their res(>ective names from 
their vicinity to vineyards. Gophna (now Jifna ), 
a few miles N. of Jerusalem, is stated by Eusebius 
( Otutm. +dpay£ &6rpvo * ) to have derived its name 
from its vines. But see Ophni. W. H. 

VINE OF SODOM (□‘Tip gfp hrn 
Siddm: fijuwcAox ’Xobiptar- rinta Sodormn-um) 
occurs only in Deut. xxxii. 32, where of the wicked 
it is said — 44 their vine is of the vine of Sodom, 
and of the fields of Gomorrah.” It is generally 
supposed that this passage alludes to the celebrated 
apples of Sodom, of which Josephus (BtU. dud. 
iv. 8, § 4) speaks, and to which apparently Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 6) alludes. Much has been written on 
this curious subject, and various trees have been 
conjectured to be that which produced those 

(r Dead 8ra fruits that tempt the aye, 

Bat turn to ashes on the Ups,” 

of which Moore and Byron sing. 

The following is the account of these fruits, a* 
given by Josephus : speaking of Sodom, be says : 
44 It was of old a happy land, both in respect of its 
fruits, and the abundance of its cities. But now K 
is all burnt up. Men say that, on account of the 
wickedness of its inhabitants, it was destined by 
lightning. At any rate, there are still to i>c seen 
remains erf the divine fire and traces of fine cities, 
and moreover ashes produced in the fruits, which 
indeed resemble edible fruit in color, but, on being 
plucked by the hand, are dissolved into smoke ami 
ashes.” Tacitus is more general, and speaks of 
nil the herbs and flowers, whether growing wiki 
or planted, turning black, and cnimbfing into 
ashes. 

Some travellers, as Maumlrell (Enrfy Trar. in 
PaUstinf , p. 454, Bohn, 1848), regard the whole 
story as a fiction, being unable either to see or 
bear of any fruit that would answer the required 
description. Tococke supposed the apples of Sodom 
to be pomegranates, *' which, haring a tough, hard 
rind, and being left on the trees two or three vears, 
may ba dried to dust inskte, and the outride may 
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remain fair.” Haneiquwt ( Tmv. p. 287 ) seeks to 
identify the applet in question with the egg-«ha|»ed 
frnit of the ifolanwn mtlungena when attacked by 
•onte species of tenth redo, which convert* the whole 
of the inside into dust, while tlie rind remains 
entire and keq« its color. Seetzcii in his letters 
to Baron Xach (.1 fonat, Cvt'rttfnmd. xviii. 442) 
thought be had discovered the apples of Sodom in 
the fruit of a kind of cotton-tree, which grew in 
the plain of el-tihor, and was known by the name 
of A* tchnr. The cotton is contained in the fruit, 
which is like a pomegranate, but has no pulp. 
Chateau! riand concludes the long-sought fruit to 
be that of a thorny shrub with small taper leaves, 
which in size and color is exactly like the little 
Kgvptian lemon; when dried, this fruit \ields a 
blackish seed, which may be compared to ashes, 
and which in taste resembles hitter pepper. Burck- 
hardt ( Trav. in Syr in, p. and Irby and Man- 
gles believe that the tree which produces these 
celebrated apples is one which they sxw abundantly 
in the <»bor to the east of the lh*ad Sea, known 
by the vernacular name of atlnyr or othnr. This 
tree U-ars a fruit of a reddish- yellow color, about 
three inches in diameter, which contaius a white 
substance resembling the finest silk, and enveloping 
some seeds. This silk is collected by the Aral*, 
and twisted into matches for their firelocks. Ifr. 
linhiusou (/hi/*/. Ret. i. 528), when at 'Ain July, 
without kiiowiug at the moment whether it had 
lieen observed by former travellers or not, instantly 
pronounced in favor of the 'other fruit l*ing the 
apples of Sudom. Ilis account of this tree is 
minute, and may well l»e quoted: “The 'flthtr of 
the Arabs,” which he identifies with the A tel* pi <t 
(CnliJti-jii*) />n>cer< i of bolauisU, “is found in 
abundance in I’pper Kgipt and Nubia, und nU> 
in Arabia Felix; but rrmi to I# confine*! in 
l*almtine to the 1 orders of the I lead Sea. We 
saw it onh at 'Atn Jiffy: Ha**elqui*t found it in 
the <le*ert I «r tween Jenclio and tlie northern shore; 
and Irbx and Mangles met with it of large size at 
the south end of tlie sew, and on the isthmus of 
the (rn insula. We saw here several treea of the 
kind, the trunks of which were six or eight inches 
in diameter, and the whole height from ten to fif- 
teen foot. It has a graush cork -like Imrk, feith 
long ov ml leaves .... it discharges copiously 
from its I -Token leaves at»d dowers a milky fluid. 
Tlie fruit greatly reseniMea externally a large 
smooth apple or orange, hanging in dusters of three 
or four together, and when ripe is of a jelfow 
color. It was now fair and delicious to the eye, 
and soft to tlie touch; hut, on l-ettig pressed or 
•truck, it explodes with a puff*, like a bladder or 
putT-tsdl, leading in the hand only the shreds of 
tbc thin rind and a few fibres, it is indeed filled 
chiefly with air, which gives it the round form. 
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. . . . After a doe allowance 4c the rerwkre 
in all popular reports, I find nothing ■ * m 
not apply almost literally to the fr jit <4 -r. 

as we saw iu ft must I# plucked and 
with great care, in order to pmrrre A cr.m 
bursting.” 

Mr. Walter Flliot, in an article *• the / > .«u 
Sfhiomiticti, or Defed-Sea apple* *' • /. m m* ‘kt 
F.ntomnL Site. ii. 14, 18-17- 1**' , endear e» a* 
show that the apples in que«t> are gvJ* 
which be found growing pfontit ii;* on d*sxf mi 
(Querent in/\ct>>r,n) in Uw o-untry her**! u# 
Jordan. He tell* us that the Arabs aakrel fcr. w 
bite one of these gall*, and that they laughed sbn 
they saw his mouth full of dust. - That tU-re 
galls are the true Head-Sea apples,*' it » a(x 
“there can no longer be a «|Uf-^txm : * g 

be more beautiful than their ruh. gh^v. |.,r^u 
red exterior: nothing more hitter than t Le-j- j*r • 
ami easily pulverized interior*' p. In*. I he ;u- 
ion of Pococke may, we think, le di**x * 
once as lieing a most improltaUt* cntyecture, 1 tw 
olijection to the S*Jfinum m r u>h<. r a i *■ thaw • w 
plant is not peculiar to the shore* »*r neigh 
of the Sea of Sodom, hut is (immlli *t.*t- >e 
throughout Palestine. beside* win h it u l -4 Lui* 
that the fruit of which Josephus q«Tak* % t- «.*: tw 
represented hr occa*ional di«rw*ed #p*» <n 
fruit of tlie egg -apple; we must k** *>r munm 
|4ant. the normal character ot sIxmc truti >*** 
somewhere nearer to tlie required oxal.ti *ta vw 
zen's plant is the same as that ne: t . o*d 
Burckhardt, Irby and Mangles, and I**'* i »«. i < 
the 'other. Chateau l>riand« tlmmy a 1 r.». *-i 

fruit like small lemons, w ^ the /nu* *. - 
In nit ft .f'.gyptincn ). hut it <vrt.vi,ly tw Use 

tree intended. It is not st *ul pr-** 1 1* that is* 
oak-galls of which Mr. fJn.H •!—**• » 

the fruit in question; brra>i«* thrsr tr>li£ screw 
on a tree so generally known a* an *ok ai»: 
common in all countries, would red La.* Uwa a 
»ubj#*ct worth* «»f esj»*<-i*l remark. ba*e 
noticed as some ‘thing |rculiar to th** -t %r i 
the Sea of Salom. The fmit <A the i-,e*n 

to ha»e the lewt claim to rqeesrui t'e U 

.Ssloui; the t /-nxvr i u an In . v 

and thriies in tlie warm <*f '.ti» , u 

is scarcrly to !w fi*und rlM-wh*-re in Fan? * 
The readiness with which it* fruit. ^ fair t.- ’ 
eye,” burst* when pressed, agrees wril *,t> » 

phus's account; and although tier** t« s »v: i 
suitableness between *♦ the few fit re* " t 4 «-* 

and the “smoke and ashes” of the Jew t • 
torian, lei, according to a r.«*e t i the nliLr 4 
Seetzen * letters, the fruit of the « u.«^pw# * 
winter contains a yellowish <Fj**, to appearar-* 
resemMing certain fungi. t*m of pungent ; a. 

H M 


* "You do not mention the Snianum Sodorn<rum, 
which 1 thoucht had been quoted as one apple 
•f the Deed .vs, and which Is the plant 1 alws>s 
thought to be as prohabl* the fruit In question as any 
other. 1 he <>b)rrU«>tt to S mrlim^'wa l«. that It ii ■ 
cull i Tate- 1 plant , to tbe oak (alb that it Is wholh 
absent (r*'*ji the IVsul Sea dutrlrt. though It answers 
the d«*np f x>ii best, so as Its tie^uuful exterior 

tod powdt-n tMtter Interior are concert*e.| 

” Th* ' In* of Sol<«ni , sjron, I a! wa% • ttiourht might 
refer to fWwmij og<«*MrAif mw tlovan, ii IW2 1 , whl< h 
Is Utter and powdery inside ; the term rtn* would 
•rare* I t be glean to any but a trailing or other plant 
it (be baUt of a flow The otyscUon to the Coie- 


I fropn prorrra {A*cl*p. Ltfi Is, that it s nr- 

scarce and not charwrt*n»iw of th* Utr * V -4 
1 found tn one Spot unit The Uwuuful s «« -o , 
1 would nerer Suggest the blea of anitMog ic ■ to. 
I* exquisitely |n*rh — It u un|«ws)14e I* un^-.w w 
thing more beautiful tosASum* that a 4isw«« «*aie 
* of It was lntcn<te«l, i* arguing aW igao/.w* * •{ > 

I and a very f%r-fe»cbe.l xlra " J D II -<sa 

Dr Hooker's reu<*rt that the Urw r»a# nsw •*** 
to some plant of the I l» bit ..f % vine Is f w »w 
| against the claims of all tbe plants hiUwf%> towfet 
with thw Vine of Mon. Tbe f' r.<.«ianu a n • 

I pn Mw ew th* required osmUUos tonpltod la to* • 

V M 
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YIN BOAR 

VINEGAR : Hoi : acetvm). The 

Hebrew term cbomets was applied to a beverage, 
consisting generally of wine or strong drink turned 
soar (whence its use was proscribed to the Naz- 
irite, Xu m. vi. 3), but sometimes artificially made 
by an admixture of barley and wine, and thus 
Sable to fermentation (Mishn. Peg. 3, § 1). It 
was acid even to a proverb (Prov. x. 26), and by 
itself formed a nauseous draught (Ps. lxix. 21 ), 
but was serviceable for the purpose of sopping 
bread, as used by laborers (Kuth ii. 14). ’The 
degree of ita acidity may be inferred from Prov. 
xxv. 20, where its effect on nitre is noticed. Sim- 
ilar to the chomets of the Hebrews was the actlum 
of the Romans, — a thin, sour wine, consumed by 
soldiers (VegeL Re Mil. iv. 7), either in a pure 
state, or, more usually, mixed with water, when 
it was termed j*)sca (Plin. xix. 2!); Spart. Undr. 
10). This was the beverage of which the Saviour 
partook in his dying moments (Matt, xxvii. 48; 
Mark xv. 36; John xix. 29, 30), and doubtless it 
was refreshing to his exhausted frame, though 
•And in derision either on that occasion or pre- 
viously (Luke xxiii. 36). The same liquid, min- 
gled with gall (as St. Matthew states, protmhly 
with the view of marking the fulfillment of the 
prediction in Ps. lxix. 21), or with myrrh (as 
St Mark states with an eye to the exact historical 
feet*), was offered to the Saviour at an earlier stage 
of his sufferings, in order to deaden the perception 
of pain (Matt, xxvii. 34; Mark xv. 23). 

W. L. B. 

VINEYARDS, PLAIN OF THE 

: ’E/kAxap/iftV; Alex. A£«A a/xw<Awrwe* 
Mel qma est vine is const ta). This place, men- 
tioned only in Judg. xi. 33, has been already no- 
ticed under Abkl (5: see vol. i. p. 5 a). To what 
he has there said, the writer has only to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a ruin l>earing the name of 
R Seat tl-Ktrm, — u house of the vine,” was encoun- 
tered by I)e Saulcy to the north of Kerak (.V m\ 
t 353). This may be the Abel ceramim of Jeph- 
thab, if the Aroer named in tbe same passage is 
the place of that name on the Arnon ( W. .1 f<yeb). 
It is however by no means certain ; and indeed the 
probability is that the Ammonites, with the instinct 
of a nomadic or semi-nomadic people, betook them- 
selves, when attacked, not to the civilized and cul- 
t rated country of Moab (where Beit el~ Kerin is 
situated), but to tbe spreading deserts towards the 
east, where they could disperse themselves after tbe 
usual tactics of such tribes. G. 

VIOL. For an explanation of the Hebrew 
word translated 44 viol " see Psaltery. Tbe old 
English viol, like the Spanish vigueii, was a six- 
■fringed guitar. Mr. Chappell {Pop, Mu*, i. 246) 
■ays, “ the position of the fingers was marked on 
the finger-board by frets, as in guitars of the present 
day. 11 m * Chest of Viols 1 consisted of three, four, 
five, or six of different sizes; one for the treble, 
others hr the mean, tbe countertenor, the tenor, 
and perhaps two for tbe bass.” Etymologically 
real it connected with tbe Dan. Jiol and the A.-S. 
JifrU, through the Fr. viole, Old Fr. vielie , Med. 


• St Mark terms it olroc fojtvfmepfroc* There Is 
no dMfculty In the application of oTpov and ofot to 
the am substance ; but whether the prri X°Afi* 
pisiynft— of St- Matthew can in any way be idem 
gfisi with the of Mark, is doubtful. 
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Lat witeU'i. In* the Promptorium Parvmtonm we 
find “ Fyyele, vidla, fidtcuia, vitella.” Again, in 
North’s Plutarch {Antonins, p. 980, ed. 1595) there 
is a description of Cleopatra's barge, “ the poops 
whereof was of gold, tbe sailes of purple, and the 
owers of silver, which kept stroke in rowiug after 
the sound of the musicke of flutes, howboyes, 
cytherns, vyolis, and such other instruments aa 
they played vpon in tbe barge.” W. A. W. 

* VINTAGE. [Harvest; Vine; Wine-1 

VIPER. [Serpent.] 

* VOLUME. [Book; Roll; Writing.] 

VOPH'SI ('D?V Alex. Io 0i: Vapti ). 
Father of Nahbi, the spy selected from the tribe 
of Naphtali (Num. xiii. 14). 

* VOTE. This is the proper word in Acta 

xxvi. 10, instead of “voice” of the A. V. Paul 
says there that when Stephen and other disciples 
were put to death he “gave his vote,” Kar4\vryKa 
\prj<por } against them. Some allege this as proof 
that he was a member of tbe Jewish Sanhedrim at 
the time, and voted for the sentence of death. 
But the langu » ,r e does not warrant this conclusion. 
Like our “ Hi.fTmgc,” if/) <f>os, a stone used as a 
ballot, often signified opinion merely, assent or dis- 
sent, with only a figurative allusion to the act of 
voting. Plato often uses the word in this sense 
(see Rost and Palm's Or. Hamhcorterb. iii. p. 
2575). It is improbable on other grounds that 
Paul belonged to tbe Sanhedrim at that time. 
His age would hardly have allowed him to attain 
that honor so early (see Acts vii. 58), and bis being 
unmarried (as we may infer from 1 Cor. vii. 8) wm 
a disqualification if, as the later Jews maintain, no 
one could 1/e a judge unless he was a father, be- 
cause a parent may be expected to he merciful, 
ladder gives the right interpretation. H. 

VOWS . 6 The practice of making rows, i. «. 
incurring voluntary obligations to the Deity, on 
fulfillment of certain conditions, such as deliveranee 
from death or danger, success in enterprises, and 
the like, is of extremely ancient date, and common 
in all system* of religion. The earliest mention 
of a vow is that of Jacob, who, after his vision at 
Bethel, promised that in case of bis safe return he 
would dedicate to Jehovah the tenth of his goods, 
and make the place in which lie had set up the 
memorial -stone a place of worship (Gen. xxviii. 
18-22, xxxi. 13). Vows in general are also men- 
tioned in the book of -lob (xxii. 27 ). 

Among instances of heathen usage in this respect 
the following passages may be cited : Jer. xliv. 25, 
and Jonah i. 16; Horn. IL i. 64, 93, vi. 93, 308; 
Oilys*. iii. 382; Xen. Annb. iii. 2, § 12; Virg. 
Oettrg. i. 436; jEn. v. 234; Hot. Carro. i.5, 13, 
iii. 29, 59; Liv. xxii. 9, 10; Cic. Alt viii. 16; 
Justin, xxL 3; a passage which speaks of immoral 
vows; Veil. Pat. ii. 48. 

Tbe Law therefore did not introduce, but regu- 
lated the practice of vows. Three sorts are men- 
tioned: L Vows of devotion, NetUr; II. Vows 
of abstinence, Asor or Isnr ; III. Vows of destruc- 
tion, Cherem. 

L As to vows of devotion, tbe following rules 


The term may well have been applied to some 
soporific substance. 

6 from T7J, n to make vow” (Oea 

p- 865). See also Anatvka. 
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are laid down : A man might devoir to aacred aaes 
poMemiotiR or persons, but not the first-born either 
of man or l*a*t, which was devoted already (I*v. 
xxvii. 2*1). [Kihmt-uokn.] 

(o.) If he vowed land, he might either redeem it 
or not. If he intended to redeem, two points were 
to be considered : (lithe rate of redemption; (2) 
the distance, prospectively and ret respectively, from 
the year of jubilee. The price *»f redemption was 
fixed at 30 shekels of silver for the quantity of land 
which a homer ol Parley (eight bushels) would suf- 
fice to sow <la»v. xxvii. Id: see Knohelb This 
payment might I* abated under the direction of 
the priest, according to the distance of time from 
the jubilee-year. I tut at whatever time it was 
redeemed, he was required to add to the redemp- 
tion-price one fifth f20 per cent.) of the estimated 
value. If he sold the land in the mean time, it 
might not then 1-e redeemed at all, but was to go 
to the priests in the jubilee year (ver. 20). 

The purchaser of land, in case he devoted and 
also wisher! to redeem it, was required to pay a 
redemption price according to the priestly valua- 
tion first mentioned, hut without the additional 
fifth. In this case, however, the land was to 
revert in the jubilee to its original owner (I*ev. 
xxvii. lti, 24, xxr. 27; Keil, U*br. Arch. §§ 66, 
80 b 

The valuation here laid down is evidently based 
on the notion of nunual value. Suppling land to 
require for seed al out 3 bushels of barley per 
acre, the bonier, at the rate of 32 pecks, or 8 
bushels, would )« sufficient for al*out or 3 
aerrs. Fifty shekels, 23 ounces of silver, at five 
shillings the ounce, would give X6 5s , and the 
yearly valuation would thus amount to about £2 
per acre. 

The owner who wid cd to redeem, would thus 
be required to jwvv either an annual rent or a 
redemption-price answering to the nutnlwr of Venn 
short ot the jubilee, hut deducting Sabin lira] yean 
(Lev. xxv. 3. 15. 16', ai d adding a fifth, or 20 per , 
tent., in either case. Thus, if a man devoted an ! 
acre of land in the jubilee year, and redeemed it in 
the same year, he wonhl pav a redemption price of 
49 — 0 43 > ears’ value, * 20 |*r cent. - X103 4s., 

or an annual rent of ,i’2 Hs. ; a rate by no means 
executive when we consider, (I) ti*e pnwjirct of 
restoration in tlic jubilee; <2) the undoubted fer- 
tility of the soil. which even now. under all disad- 
vantages, sometime* yields an hundredfold ( Iturck- 
hardt, p 2*.*7). 

If be rvtii w^| or was mnhle to redeem. either 
tlie next of kin (fioeh cane forward, as he had 
lil<rty ts* do. or. if no red* n ptiou wa« effected, the 
land lier.ime the projwrtv ot the priests (l^r. xxv. 

23. xxvu. 21 ; Until in. 12. i*. 1. 

Ill the caw of u house tUn otrd. its value was to 
fie *Me**cd bv the pne*t, ai «l a ti'tb added to the 
redenipt'on pru'e m rase it was redeemed (l^ev. 
XXVII. 13’. \N bet her the mle held good regnrdiug 
houses ill W dbd cities, inri #*l\, that the litertv of 
redemption la-lid oi |\ hr one vt-nr, is not certain; 
but as it does not i»|>|eir tl vt house* devoted, but 
not relitii.id, Isvanetle jrjsrtv of the pne*ts, 
and as the Invite* and pr.s-'ta had special towns 
assigned to them, it arema lib* U that tlie price 
only of the house, and not tlie house itsrif, was 
msde over to sacred u*r*. and thus that the act of 
ronaerra.ioii of a house means, in fact, the omse- 
rr*»*on of it* v due ll*r Midma. however, savs. 
iLv .f a ds u ted i.s iii*c Ml slown, tlie owner was 


not liable to payment, hut that be woe balds sf 
be had devoted the value of tlie h nw > / rw 

v. 5). 

(A.) Animals fit for sacrifice, if devoted, were trt 
to be redeemed or changed, ami if a maa alter- 
to do ao, he was rrijuirvd to 1 ring 1- ih ib* >♦#-* <m 
and the changeling <l*v. xxvii. 9 l*\ 34 * Ibe-r 
were to l»e free from blemish <Mal. L 14 4* 

animal unfit for nacrith'e imght te rrdeevd w-a 
the adiiitioti to tlie priest’s valuatun of a 
it became the property of tfo jhknU. Lw* u> 

12, 13. [Okfkuim.. j 

(c.) Tlie case of persons devo’d *tnad th»vs % 
man might devote eitlwr himstf, his cf .ki r«t 
the first -lorn ). or hi* *Live. If redm puc bus 
place, the devoted prrwn became a slave <rf tw 
sanctuary — see the case of Alwafom 2 Sam. r» 
8; Michael!* § 124, ii 166. cd. StutLL . "Nil 
A KITK.] fKherwisc lie night W rerWrncd u % 
valuation according to age ai*d sex, oo Um *•«*•*- 
ing scale (Lev. xxvii. 1-7 > : — 

A. 1. A mate from one month to 5 yuan is/ 


olsl, 5 shekel* *- o 11 « 

2- From 5 year* to 20 v nsr*. 20 ibrtvU — 3 K> ♦ 

8. From 3* y rare to *>* y s-ar*. Su rhrt ak »* & S 

4- A bore »>) mr*, 17* -hekels «- 1 17 4 

B. 1. Female* from one month to 5 ) wars. 

3 shekel* ,074 

2. From 6 year* to 20 ion. 10 shekels - 1 I » 

8. From 2I> v e*r- to s>i \ r*rv Jri atn-kras 1 U • 

4. Above 6U year*. It* slis^rto —1 b t 


If the peraon were too j*t*s*r to pav tl*c rcW:t<«a 
juice, his value was to estimated hr the fcvwn, 
not, as Michaclis say*, live civil m»g-«rr*tr Le* 
xxvii. 8: Ifeut. xxi. 3: Mtsh f 143. u 

Aiming general regulations affotmg voat, the 
follsswing may l< mentioned — 

1. Vow* were entirely voluntary, but core r.aW 
were regarded as conij.uU.rv. and rv »»><*. pc- 
fornmnee of them w ** I* hi to le coi inn to tr* 
religion (Num. xxx. 2 I »eut ivm. 21 l-cr. 
v. 41. 

2. If per*s»ns in a drprrslent o*»3>t-« tah 
vows, as (o’ an Ulunarris-d daughter I vine i* for 
father's house, or t > ' a wife, even \< *be afterwar** 
leonine a widow, the vow, if ■■ in tfo- fr*< -*-* 
her father, or <6* in the scr-tid, for h >*)>ac, 

ami disallowcsl it, was v*id. I ut if tin Uwr 
without di*allo\v an.'e, it was to n-mv.n gv*«t \ •* 
xxx. 3 16i. Whether this jciiK-iie rvimVs w 
all children and to sltves i* wlo,.\ uisccrta.* a 
no mention i* nuuls- s.f them in ^”^ 111 ^, r»r 
l'lulo when lie di* 1 s*e* tl»e qu«-».ti. n >ir >• - I * 

6. ii. 274, ed. M.vi gey 1 . Mid tdu 1 I ..1 k* tl* 
otnitsmn of wns in.phes alwrti or U jwvw W ear 
1 trol them (§ H3, i 447 *. 

| 3. Votive otls-nng* an*mg from the J 

anv im|*nrp tmfhr were wh« llv for+w ‘dm lw»t 
xxin 1M|. A qus-Mmn ha* n*eti in tba part 4 
the std irct as ts* the tiw-vning e4 the worst . - r* 
dog. mhi.'h 1 * unsU'i-stsssi t»* r» hr rttbrr t*> r- 
infer -ourae s*f the gro«Me«t hind. s< literally serf 
simnl' ts* the n»u*l n*e\niug of the word TW 
j>roh lutiori ag till .t sis-iiicatum to aacred *■« W 
gnm t.l tamed by female j*rs*atii ut *>n was A >’taa 

siirvs ts-si ag nnat tlte practn'e which ) iH k 

I'lxriiK ia, liabv Ionia, ami >' r.*, erf wh*eh 
lion »• imdc in |j-t. xu. 2*; lUnwh *v 43 « 

I j.i*t of Jer. 43] ; llerval i T**.* . Mm 1 **, w: 
Augn*t tif or. Jh 1 , ir 10. and «*4Wv asti.wwea 
quoted by Sjn-ticeT <*/e lt*j. //rAr 11 X>. p >*• 
loUowing >ut this vti-w. and l w * n ag m m. rf tka 
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•ration nade in 2 K. ziiiL 7, of a pnotiee evi- 
dently connected with idoUtroua worship, the word 
ctleb hie been sometimes rendered cinmJut ; some 
hare understood it to refer to the first-born, but 
Spencer himself, ii. 36, p. 679; Josephus, Ant. iv. 
8, § 9; Gesen ii. 685, and the MUhna, Temurnh , 
rt 3, all understand doe in the literal sense. 
[Doo.] 

11 ., 111 . For vows of abstinence, see Cobban ; 
and for rows of extermination, Anathema, and 
Ear. x.8; Mic. iv. 13. 

Vows In general and their binding force as a teat 
of religion are mentioned — Job xxii. 37 ; Prov. vii. 
14; Pa. xxii. 25, 1. 14, lvi. 12, lxvi. 13, cxvi 14; 
la. six. 91; Nah. i. 15. 

Certain refinements on votive consecrations are 
noticed in the Miahna, e. g. : — 

I. No evasion of a vow was to be allowed which 
substituted a part for the whole, as, ** I vowed a 
sheep but not the bones ” ( Ntdtr . ii. 6). 

2- A man devoting an ox or a house, was not 
liable if the ox waa lost, or the bouse fell down ; 
but otherwise, if he had devoted the value of the 
one or the other of these. 

3 . No devotions might be made within two 
jean before the jubilee, nor redemptions within 
the year following it. If a son redeemed his 
lather's land, he waa to restore it to him in the 
jubilee (Erac. vii. 3). 

4. A man might devote some of bis flock, 
herd, and heathen slaves, but not all these (ibil. 
viii. 4). 

6. Devotions by priests were not redeemable, 
bat were transferred to other priests (ibid. 6). 

6. A man who vowed not to sleep on a bod, 
■light sleep on a skin if he pleased (Otbo, Lex. 
Robb. p. 673). 

7. The earns of money arising from votive con- 
secutions were divided into two parts — sacred ( I ) 
to the altar; (2) to the repairs of the Temple (Re- 
land, Ant c. x. § 4'. 

It seems that tl»e practice of shaving the bead 
at the expiration of a votive period was not lim- 
ited to the Nazaritic vow (Acts xviii. 18, xxi. 
24 b 

The practice of vows in the Christian Church, 
Utoogh evidently not forbidden, aa the instance just 
quoted serves to show, does not come within the 
scope of the present article (see Bingham, Antiq. 
xvi. 7, 9, and Suicer, *&x^). H. W. P. 

VULGATE, THE. (Latin Versions ok 
the -Bible.) The influence which the Latin Ver- 
sa U.-J of the Bible have exercised upon Western 
Christianity is scarcely leas than that of the LXX. 
upon the Greek churches. But both the Greek 
end the I .a tin Vulgates have been long neglected, 
rbe revival of letters, bringing with it the study 
of the origins! texts of Holy Scripture, checked for 
a time the study of tliese two great bulwarks of the 
Greek and Isitin churches, for the LXX. in fact 
belongs rather to the history of Christianity than 
to the history of Judaism, and, in spite of recent 
labors, their importance is even now hardly recog - 
ui ned. In the caw of the Vulgate, ecclesiastical 
contro v ersies have still farther impeded all efforts 
o f liberal criticism, 'llie Romanist (till lately) 
regarded the Clementine text as fixed beyond ap- 
peal; tho Protestant shrank from examining a sub- 
ject which seemed to belong peculiarly to the 
Romanist. Yet, apart from all polemical ques- 
tions, the Vulgate should have a very deep interest 
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for all the Western churches. For many centu- 
ries it was the only Bible generally used; and, 
directly or indirectly, it is the real parent of all 
the vernacular versions of Western Europe. The 
Gothic Version of Ulphilas alone is independent of 
it, for the Slavonic and modern Russian versions 
are necessarily not taken into account. With 
England it has a peculiarly close connection. The 
earliest translations made from it were the (lost) 
books of Bede, and the Glosses on the Psalms and 
Gospels of the 8th and 9th centuries (ed. Thorpe, 
Loud. 1835, 1842). In the 10th century jElfrie 
translated considerable portions of the O. T. ( Bep- 
tntenchue, etc., ed. Thwaites, Oxon. 1698). But 
the most important monument of its influence is 
the great English Version of Wycliffe (1324-1384, 
ed. Forshali and Madden, Oxfd. 1850), which is a 
literal rendering of the current Vulgate text In 
the age of the Reformation the Vulgate was rather 
the guide than the source of the popular versions. 
The Romanist translations into German (Michaelia, 
ed. Marsh, ii. 107), French, Italian, and Spanish, 
were naturally derived from the Vulgate (R. Simon. 
Hist. Crit. N. T. Cap. 28, 23, 40, 41). Of others, 
that of Luther (N. T. in 1523) was the most im- 
portant, and in this the Vulgate had great weight, 
though it was made with such use of the originals 
as was possible. From Luther the influence of 
the I.atin passed to our own Authorized Version. 
Tyndal had spent some time abroad, and was 
acquainted with I^ither before he published his 
version of the N. T. in 1526. TyudaTs version 
of the O. T., which was unfinished at the time of 
his martyrdom (15-36), was completed by Cover- 
dsle, and in this the influence of the Latin and 
German translations was predominant. A proof 
of this remains in the Psalter of the Prayer Book, 
which was taken from the “ Great English Bible ** 
(1539, 1540), which was merely a new edition of 
that called Matthew's, which was itself taken from 
Tyndal and Coverdale. This version of the Psalms 
follows the Gallican Psalter, a revision of the Old 
Latin, made by -Jerome, and afterwnrds introduced 
into bis new translation (comp. § 22), and differs 
in many resjiects from the Hebrew text (e. g. Pa. 
xiv.). It would be out of place to follow this 
question into detail here. It is enough to remem- 
t*r that the first translators of our Bible had been 
familiarized with the Vulgate from tlieir youth, 
and could not have cast off the influence of early 
Association But the claims of the Vulgate to the 
attention of scholars rest on wider grounds. It is 
not only the source of our current theological 
terminology, but it is, in one shape or other, the 
most important early witness to the text and 
interpretation of the whole Bible. The materials 
available for the accurate study of It are unfor- 
tunately at present as scanty as those yet unex- 
amined are rich and varied (comp. § 30). The 
chief original works bearing on the Vulgate gener 
ally are — 

R. Simon, Bisloire Critique du V. T. 1678- 
1685: N. T. 1689-1693. 

Hotly, De Bibiiontm textibus originnlibu. s, Oxon. 
1705. 

Martianay, Biertm. Opp. (Paris, 1693, with the 
prefaces and additions of VaUarsi, Verona, 1784, 
and Mallei, Venice, 1767). 

Bianchini (BtnncMmu irA Blnnchini ), Vmdi- 
cice Gmon. SS. Vulg. Lot. Edit Roron, 1740. 

Bukentop, Lux de Luce .... BruxeBa. 
1710. 
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Sabatier, BibL SS. LaL Vert. AnL , Hernia, 
1743. 

Van Eh, Pragmatisck-kritische Getch. d. Vulg. 
Tubingen, 1824. 

Vercellone, Varies Lectiones Vulg. Lot Bibli- 
trum , tom. i., Rome, 1860; tom. ii. pars prior, 
1862. 

In addition to these there are the controversial 
works of Mariana, Bellannin, Whitaker, Fulke, 
Sic., and numerous essays by Cal met, D. Schulz, 
Fleck, Riegler, etc., and in the N. T. the labors 
of Bentley, SanfU, Griesbach, Schulz, l^ehmauu, 
Tregellea, and Tischendorf, have collects 1 a great 
amount of critical materials. But it is not too 
much to say that the noble work of Vercellone has 
made an epoch in the study of the Vulgate, and 
the chief results which follow from the first install- 
ment of his collations are here for the first time 
incorporated in ita history. The subject will be 
treated under the following heads: — 

I. The Origin and History of the name 
Vulgate. §§ 1-3. 

II. The Old Latin Versions. §§ 4-13. 
Origin , 4, 5. Character , 6. Canon, 7. Rtvis- 
ions: I tala, 8-11. Remains, 12, 13. 

UI. The Labors of Jerome. §§ 14-20. 
Occasion , 14. Revision of Old Latin of N. T., 
16-17. Gospels , 16, 16. Acts , lipistLs , etc., 17. 
Revision of O. T. from the LXX., 18, 10. Trans- 
lation of O. T. from the Hebrew, 20. 

IV. The History of Jerome's Transla- 
tion to the Introduction of Printing. 
§§ 21-24. Corruption of Jerome's text , 21, 22. 
Revision of Alcuin, 23. Later revisions: divisions 
of the text , 24. 

V. Tiib History of the Printed Text. 
§§ 26-29. Kavly editions , 26. The Sixtiue and 
i Clementine Vulgates, 26. Their relative merits, 
27. Later editions, 28, 29. 

VI. The Materials for the Revision of 
Jerome's Text. §§ 30-32. MSS. of O. T., 
30,31. OfN.T., 32. 

VII. ' The Critical Value of the Latin 
Versions. §§ 33-39. Jn 0. T., 33. In N. T., 
34-38. Jerome's Revision, 34-36. 7'he Old Latin , 
37. Interpretation, 39. 

VIII. The Language of the Latin Ver- 
sions, §§ 40-46. Provincialisms, 41, 42. G’/ts- 
cisms, 43. Influence on Modem Language , 
45. 

1. The Origin and History of the name 
Vuloate. — 1. The name Vulgate, which is 
equivalent to Vulgata editio (the current text of 
Holy Scripture), has necessarily been used differ- 
ently in various ages of the Church. There can 
be no doubt that the phrase originally answered to 
the Koudi fjcftowtt of the Greek Scriptures. In this 
sense it is used constantly by Jerome in his Com- 
mentaries, and bis language explains sufficiently 
the origin of the term: “ Hoc juxta LXX. inter- 
pretes diximus, quorum editio Mo orbe vulgata 
est " (Hieron. Comm, in Is. lxv. 20). 44 Multum 

in hoc loco LXX. editio Uebraioumque discordant. 
Pritnum ergo de Vulgata editione tractabimus et 
poatea sequemur ordinem veritatia” (id. xxx 22). 
In some places Jerome distinctly quotes the Greek 
text: “ Potto in editione Vulgata dupliciter legi- 
mus; quidam enim codices habeut hrjkoi < loir, 
hoc est manifests stmt : alii deiAs uol slcriv, hoc est 
meticulosi sive miser* sunt ” ( Comm, in Out, vii. 
13; comp. 8-11, etc.). But generally he regards 
the Old Latin, which was rendered from the LXX., 
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as substantially identical with it, and thn idn» 
duces Latin quotations under the aane at * • 
1JCX. or Vulgata editio: **.... taker qaBouws 
vulgata editio .... testimonium alia fafeT?«*t»> 
tione subverterit : Congregabvr et yWiar*«r 

coram Domino lUud antrm quod m III 

legitur: Congregabor et gbrifieahor eorua l few t- 
....*'( Comm, m Is. xlix. 5). So again: - 
isthiBOS .... alienigenat Vulgata arn’xl " 
(ibid. xiv. 29). u . . . . PalmtiiiM, qws mtt- 
ferenter LXX. alienigenas voeant *’ IxrL m 
27). In this way the transference of the sate 
from the current Greek text to the current Lai* 
text became easy and natural ; tut them «Ui •we 
appear to be any instance in the see of iemm 
of the application of the term to the Lain Venn 
of the O. T. without regard to ita derinUs na 
the I J£X., or to that of the X. T. 

2. Yet more: as the phrase fsfem mm 

to signify an uncorrected (and so eerrapt' test, Iks 
same secondary meaning was attached to mV* 
editio. 'Hi us in some places the rely K» <.v- 
stsnds in contrast with the true llrufhnt w 
of the LXX. One passage mill place tku a tk» 
clearest light: 44 ... . broiler admorco a laa 
esse editionem quam Origenes et Cmaiwu Earn 
bius, omnesque Grascue translatores mmr+r. ri «d. 
commune** appellant, otque mlyUnm, et a pliaw 
nunc Aouffiarkf dkritur: alinm LXX. u.t*r,rH* 
qiue in {(owAotr codicibm reperitnr, el a no. a 1 
Latinum aeruionem fiddlier vena eat . 

Koitdi autem Uta, hoc est, Cmmmums f '* ■#, ^s 
eat qua et LXX., aed hoc interest inter warn 
que, quod jcoirh pro lock et Irmporw i» a ps 
voluntate scriptorum vKue currwpu cd u« m. 
ea autem qua habetur in et q an sa 

vertimus, ipsa est qua in erudi Loras teem a* 
corrupts et immaculata LXX. interprets taa 
latio reaenratur" (Kp. evi. ad Sum. et fm 
§9). 

3. This use of the phrase Vulgate W 
describe the LXX. (and the latin Verkoa d Us 
IJCX.) was continued to later Uases. k n«^ 
ported by the authority of Aiaguatine. Us d 
Vienne (a. d. 860), R. Bacon, etc. ; ami Bwhran 
distinctly reoognixea the application et the ma* 
so that Van Kss it justified ia saving tkH m 
Council of Trent erred in a point of heiirr ska 
they described Jerome's Yeruaoa as * «stsa d 
vulgata editio, qua kmgo tot araionn ms a 
ipsa eoclesia probata eat" (Van Esa, i^rsri. M*. 
As a general rule, the Lain Fathers sfmk d 
Jerome's Version as w our ” ver si on \ mason tern 
noetri codices); but it was not anaatarsl tka ife 
Tridentine Fathers (as many hater achckra- mud 
be misled by the aasociaDons of thesr emu laa 
and adapt to new circumstances term* whak km 
grown obsolete in their original sense. Aad ka 
the difference of the (Greek) •* Volga* " d ih 
early Church, and the (Latin > 44 VnlgeSs ” d m 
modern Roman Church has ear* been sppkaa 
no further difficulty need arias from thr sk a ■» 
of name. (Compare Augustins, /«*- 

Paris, 1836, tom. V. p. xxxiii. ; S aka lar l 7* 
Van Esa, Grech. 24-42, who gives my hi sue 
conclusive references, though ha hik la fmmn 
that the Old IjnUn was practically i tisiUdu um 
the LXX.) 

IL The Old Latin Versions. - 4. TWk 
tory of the earliest I nun Ycrkun of Iks Ikkis * 
lost in complete obscurity. .Ul tut cm h 
affirmed with certainty Is that it m used 1 • 
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Africa.* Dari tig the first two centuries the 
Church of Rome, to which we naturally look for 
the source of the version now identified with it, 
was essentially Greek. The Roman bishops bear 
Greek names; the earliest Roman liturgy was 
Greek ; the few remains of the Christian literature 
of Rome are Greek. 6 The same remark bolds true 
of Gaul (comp. Westoott, Hist, of Canon of N. T. 
pp. 369, 370, and reff.); but the Church of N. 
Africa teems to have been I .a tin -speaking from the 
first. At what date this Church was founded is 
uncertain. A passage of Augustine (c. Don/tt. ' 
Ep. 97 } seems to imply that Africa was converted 
Ute; but if so, the Gospel spread there with re- 
markable rapidity. At the end of the second ; 
century Christians were found in every rank, and 
in ev er y place; and the master-spirit of Tertullian, 
the first of the Latin Fathers, was then raised up 
to give utterance to the passionate thoughts of 
his native Church. It is therefore from Tertullian 
that we must seek the earliest testimony to the 
existence and character of the Old Latin ( IV tus 
Latina). 

6. On the first point the evidence of Tkk- 
tuluan, if candidly examined, is decisive, lie 
distinctly recognises the general currency of a 
Latin Version ot the Nf. T., though not necessarily 
of every book at present included in the Canon, 
which even in his time had !»een able to mould the 
popular language (ndv. Prax. 5: In usu est nos- 
trorum per simplicitatem interpretations .... 
De Mvnog. 11: Sciamus plane non sic esse in 
Grwco authentico quomodo in usuro exiit per dua- 
ruui syllubarum aut callidam aut simplicem ever- 
•ionem ....). This was characterized by a 
*• rudraesM ” and 44 simplicity, 1 ' which seems to ; 
point to the nature of its origin. In the words 
of Augustine (Dt doctr. Christ, ii. 16 (11) ), “any 
one in the tint ages of Christianity who gained 
poesession of a Greek MS., and fancied that be had 
a fair knowledge of Greek and Latin, ventured to 
translate it." (Qui scriptures ex Hebraa lingua 
in Greecam verterunt numerari possunt; Latini 
antem interpretes tiullo modo. Ut enim cuivis 
primis fldei temporibus in manus venit Codex 
Graeeua, et aliquautulum facultatis silii utriusque 
liugum habere vulebatur, ausus est inter] >retiri. ) c 
Thus the version of the N. T. appears to have 
ar ise n from individual and successive efforts ; but it 
does not follow by any means that numerous ver- 
sions were simultaneously circulated, or that the 
several ports of the version were made indepen- 
dently.* Even if it had been so, the exigencies of 
the public service must soon bave given definiteness 
and substantial unity to the fragmentary labors of 
individuals. The work of private hands would 
Meesaariiy be subject to revision for ecclesiastical 
■as. The separate books would be united in a 
volume; and thus a standard text of the whole 
collection would be established. With retard to 
the O. T. the case is less clear. It is probable that 


« This has been established with the greatest full- 
nsm by Card. Wiseman, Two Letters on 1 John ▼. 7, 
addressed to the editor of the GukoUe Magazine, 
Utt. 1883 ; republished with additions, Rome, 1835 ; 
sad again in his collected Kimw, vol. i. 1863. Kich- 
horn and Hug had maintained the same opinion ; 
and lochmann has further confirmed it (N. T. 1. 
Rrmf). 

6 In the abeence of all evidence it is impossible to 
say how Her the Christiana of the Italian provinces 
naed the Greek or Latin language habitually. 
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the Jews who were settled in N. Africa were con- 
fined to the Greek towns; otherwise it might be 
supposed that the Latin Version of the O. T. is in 
part anterior to the Christian era, and that (as in 
the case of Greek) a preparation for a Christian 
Latin dialect was already made when the Gospel 
was introduced into Africa. However this may 
have been, the sulwtantial similarity of the dif- 
ferent parts of the Old and New Testaments 
establishes a real connection between them, and 
justifies the belief that there was one popular latin 
Version of the Bible current in Africa in the last 
quarter of the second century. Many words which 
are either Greek (wachere, sophia. perizoma, po- 
; deris, agonizo, etc.) or literal translations of Greek 
forms (vivifico, justifico, etc.) abound in both, and 
explain what Tertullian meant when be spoke of 
the 44 simplicity 11 of the translation (compare 
below § 43). 

6. ’Hie exact literality of the Old Version was 
not confined to the most minute observance of or- 
der nnd the accurate reflection of the words of tip 
original: in many cases the very forms of Greek 
construction were retained in violation of Latin 
usage. A few examples of these singular anomalies 
will convey a letter idea of the absolute certainty 
with which the Latin commonly indicates the text 
which the translator had before him, than any gen- 
eral statements: Matt. iv. 13, babitavit in Caphar- 
natim maritimam ; id, 15, terra Neptalim viam 
maris; id. 25, ab Jerosolymis . . . . et trails Jor- 
danem; v. 22, reus erit in gehennam ignis; vi. 19, 
ubi tinea et comestura exterminat. Mark xii. 31, 
majtts horutn prvcceptorum aliud non est. Luke x. 
19, nihil vos nocebit. Acts xix. 26, non solum 
Kphesi sed pteoe totius Asia. Rom. ii. 15, inter se 
cogitationum nccusantium vel etiara defendentiuiu. 

1 Cor. vii. 32, solicitus est quae stint Domini. It 
is obvious that there was a continual tendency to 
alter expressions like these, and in the first age of 
the version it is not improlwble that the continual 
Greecism which marks the latin texts of Dj (Cod. 
lieza), and L, (Cod. Lawl.) bad a wider cunrency 
than it could maintain afterwards. 

7. With regard to the African Canon of the N. 
T. the Old Version offers important evidence. From 
considerations of style and language it seems cer- 
tain that the Epistle to the Hebrews, James, and 

2 Peter, did not form part of the original African 
Version, a conclusion which falls in with that which 
is derived from historical testimony (comp. Tho 
Hist, of Oie Canon of the N. T. p. 282 ff.). In 
the O. T.. on the other hand, the Old latin erred 
by excess and not bv defect: for as the Version was 
made from the current copies of the LXX. it in 
eluded the Apocryphal books which are commonly 
contained in them, and to these 3 Fsdres was early 
added. 

8. After the translation once received a definite 
shape in Africa, which could not have been long 
after the middle of the second century, it was not 


e Card. Wiseman has shown (Euavi, t. 34, 96) 
that ** interpreter ” and ** verto ” may be used of a 
revision ; but in connection with pnmts fidei tom- 
fHmbus they seem certainly to describe the origin of 
the Version. 

•i Tt would be out of plare here to point out minute 
difference* in rendering which show that the transla- 
tion was the work of different hands. Mill ( Protege. 

| 521 ff.) has made some in tenet log collections to 
: establish this result, but be places too much reliancs 
* on the version of Di (Osl. BcoaK 
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publicly revised. The old text was jealously guarded 
oy ecclesiastical use, and was retained there at a 
time when Jerome's Version was elsewhere almost 
universally received. The well-known story of the 
disturbance caused by the attempt of an African 
bishop to introduce Jerome’* “ cucurbita ” for the 
old “ hedcra ” in the history of Jonah (August. 
Kp. civ. ap. Hieron. Fpp., quoted by Tregelles, In- 
troduction^ p. 242) shows how carefully intentional 
changes were avoided. But at the same time the 
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text suffered by the natural eocrwpdoM of < 
'especially by interpolations, a form of «m u 
which the Gospels were particularly itprmd 
\ § 15). In the O. '1'. the version was made m.% 
the unrevised edition of the LXX. sod tin Inn 
the first included many false readings of which #*- 
rome often notices instances (c. y. £p> cn • 
Swu et Fret.). In Table A two texts of the (a* 
Latin are plaoed for comparison with ths \ aipts 
of Jerome. 


Cod. Wtreeb. 

Preestus sum Dominum Deum 
rneom et dUd : 

Domino Deus, magne et mJrabUis, 

qui servas testamentum tuum, 

St misericord lain diligentibus to, 
et servantibus pnecepta tua : 
Peccavimus. fecitnus i nj.tri>u y 
n toeuimus et declinaviinus 

a pneceptis tut* et a judicils tuts, 
et non exaudivimus servos tuo* pro- 
fetas, 

qui loquebantur ad rages nostros, 


st sd omues populos term. 

Tibi, Domine, justitia : 

nobis autem, et fralribu s nostris , 

confusio faciei ; 

Slcut dies hie viro Jiida 
st inhabitant tbus Hierusalem, 
st omni Israel, 

qui proximi sunt et qui tonge sunt, 
In qua eos disseminasti Ibi, 

oontumacia eorum, 

qua exprobaverunt tibi, Domino. 


TABLE A. Daw. ix. 4-A® 

August. Ep. exi. ad Virtoe. 
Preestus sum Dominum Deum 
meum, 

et eonfessus gum et dixi : 

Domine Dens, magne et mirabiiis, 

et qui servas testAinentum tuum, 
st misericordUm diligentibus to, 
ot servantibus pnecepts tua 
Peccavimus, wi versus legem fccimua, 
impie egimus et neesstmus et do- 
cliuavimus 

a pneceptis tub et a judktts tub, 
et non exaudivimus servos tuos 
prophets*, 

qui loquebantur fa nomine tuo ad 
rages nostros, 

et ad omnem populum term, 

Tibi, Domine, justitia: 
uobb autem 
confusio fuciei ; 

Slcut dies hie viro Judn, 
et habiiantibus Jerusalem, 
et omni Israel, 

qui proximi sunt et qui longs sunt, 
in omni tma iu qua eos dissemi- 
nasti ibi, 

propter contumaciam eorum, 
quia improbaveruni to, Domine. 


Fstfsb ssrs. 

Ormri Dtabn Dnb sra.i 

et eonfeasne wmm * H dlxl : 

Observe Dne&iae Dens, magm* *e» 

ribUs. 

eustodient pactum. 
et misertconliam ibm is. 

•t cutiodtr nttb*»t m«i maain tea 
Percavimus, tn* /mtnirm - fa mow 
impie egimus. rt rvcceaa mt be 
cllnavimu* 

a man Ja tit tub ar joj* re 
Noo obedinmms seerb t«b paw 

«s* 

qui loemti ml fa m ap 

bus noscrla, 

principibo* oostria, psMaMia 
omniqu* fx'f u’o term. 

Tibi, Domine, Juitiua : 
nobis a u triu « 
confusio Urirl ; 

Sirut fit kn-iit viro J»h * 
et kah’lcit'rdt** Jmakst, 
et omni Israel, 
hit qui fwupe nswt, ateip 
in unirems I cm* ad qms ps*. 
eos 

propter tniqwUnUs i m m. 
ta qmbms pecc a vermmi u U 


a The differences in the two first columns are marked by Italics. Tbe t m. am. To! • ef c t <— T* 

Italics in col. 8 mark where the text of Jerome differs from both the other * intque, T»|. eu mm Tu. 

texts. * Jute, ToL 


9. The Latin translator of Irenwus was prob- 
ably contemporary with Tertullian," and his ren- 
derings of the quotations from Scripture confirm 
the conclusions which have been already drawn as 
to the currency of (substantially) one latin version. 
It does not appear that he had a I Alin MS. before 
him during the execution of his work, but he was 
•o familiar with the common translation that be re- 
produces continually characteristic phrases which 
be cannot be supposed to have derived from any 
other source (Ijmhmann, V. T. i. pp. x., xi.). 
Cyprian (t a. D. 257) carries on the chain of tes- 
timony far through the next century; and he is 
followed by Lactantius, Juvencus, J. Firmicus Ma- 
temus, Hilary the deacon (Ambroeiaster), Hil- 
ary of Poitiers (t A. d. 449), and Licifkr of 
Cagliari *(f A. D. 370). Ambrose and Augustine 
exhibit a peculiar recensioo of the same text, and 
Jerome offers some traces of it. From this date 
MSS. of parts of the African text have been pre- 
served (§ 12), and it is unnecessary to trace the 
history of its transmission to a later time. 

10. But while the earliest Latin Version was 


a It should be added that Dodwell places him morh 
later, at the close of the 4th cent. Comp. Grebe, Pro- 
fefff. ad Iren. tl. 4 8. 

6 it is no necessary now to examine tbe conjectures 


preserved generally unchanged in X. Africa, a M 
differently in Italy. There the pnnriaml r s hare 
of the version was necessarily n«*e we 

the comparative familiarity of tbe lewd •>: 'ab« 
with the Greek texts made a revision at «.?*» ae» 
feasible and leas startling to their ww.rragw.ei 
Thus in tbe fourth century a definite wor k — m i 
recension (of tbe Gospel* at least > appears a saw 
been made in N- Italy by refer e n ce to tW A 
which was distinguished by the tmw *d . • 
This Augustine reconuncnds on the itmu * m 
close accuracy and its perspicuity • c» 
ChruL 15, u in ipeis interpretAlnsiu u» Itala * te ars 
preferatur, nam est verborum inur «r r. vr 
spicuitate sententue " ), and l be text %4 uv 
which he follows is marked by the knr 
teristic when compared with the Afr*-ai» h w 
other hooks the difference canix* be trswd *xi 
accuracy; and it has not set been acvm*««few 
mined whether other national r uvnow 
have existed (as seems certain frxen t*e 
which the writer has collected) tu IrelaW fkws . 
Gaul, and Spaiu. 


which have beeo proposed, fwe, r »w Tkr 

were made at a time «beo the fcktocy cf htOMliA 
was unknown. 
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11. The Itala appears to have been made in 
now degree with authority: other revisions were 
made for private use, in which such changes were 
introduced as suited the taste of scribe or critic. 
The next stage in the deterioration of the text was 
the intermixture of these various revisions; so that 
st tbe close of the fourth century the Gospels were 
in such a state as to call for that final recension 
which was made by Jerome. What was the nature 
of thin confusion will be seen from the accompany- 
ing tablet (B and C, on next page) more clearly 
than from a lengthened description. 

IS. Tbe MSS. of tbe Old Latin which have been 
prrterved exhibit the various forms of that veraiou 
which have l>een already noticed. 'Those of the 
<io*pela, for the reason which lias been given, pre 
«nt the different types of text with unmistakable 
dearness. In the O. T. the MS. remains are too 
scanty to allow of a satisfactory classification, 
i. MSS. of the Old Latin Version of the 0. T. 

I. Fragments of Gen. (xxxvii., xxxviii., xli., 
xhri., xlviii.-l., parts) and Ex. (x , xi., xvi., 
xvii., xxiii.-xxviL, ports) from Cod. E. (§ 30) 
of tbe Vulgate : Verceilone, i. pp. 183-04, 
307-10. 

3 . Fragments (scattered verses) of the Penta- 
teuch: Miinter, MitctlL Hafn. 1821, pp. 
80-95. 

8. Fragments (scattered verses of 1, 2 Sam. 
and 1, 2 Kings, and tbe Cauticles), given 
by Sabatier. 

4. Corbei. 7, S®c. xiii. (Sabatier), Esther. 

5. Pecbianus (Sabatier), Fragm. Esther. 

6. Orat. (Sahatier), Esther i.-iii. 

7. Majoris Monast. Seec. xii. (Martianay, Sa- 
batier), Job. 

8. Sangerm. Psalt. S®c. rii. (Sabatier). 

8 . Fragments of Jeremiah (xiv.-xli., detached 
verses), Ezekiel (xl.-xlviii., detached frag- 
ments). Daniel (iii. 15-23, 33-50, viii., xi., 
fragments), Hosea (ii.-vi., fragments), from 
a palimpsest MS. at Wiirzburg (Site, vi., 
vii.): Miinter, .1 fucell. llafn. 1821. 

II. Fragraenta IIos. Am. Mich ed. 

E. Ranke, 1858, Ac. (This hook the writer 
has not seen.) 

12 . BodL Auct. F. 4 , 32. Fragments of 
Deuteronomy and the Prophets, 44 Greece et 
Latine litteris Saxonicis,” S«c. viii., ix.® 

B. MSS. of the Apocryphal books. 

1. Re* 3564, S*o. ix. (Sabatier), Tob. and 
Jud. 

2 , 3. Sangerm. 4, 15, Sxec. ix. (Sabatier), 
Tob. and Jud. 

4 . Vatic. (Reg. Suec.l, Site, vii., Tob. 

6. Corbei. 7 (Sabatier), Jud. 

6. Pechian. (Sabatier), Site, x., Jud. 

The text of the remaining books of the Vetu» 
Latina not having been revised bv Jerome 
is retained In MSS. of the Vulgate. 


* To these must probably be added the MSS. of 
Otowi i and the Psalter in tbe possession of lx>rd Ash- 
barn ham, said to be " of tbe fourth century.” 

The text of the Oxford MS. (No. 12) is extremely 
intonating, and offers many coincidences with the eer- 
iest \fticau readings. The passage* contained in it 
*tw a) Dent. rxxi. 7 ; 24-30 ; xxxii 1-4. (0) Hos. ii. 
18 a ; It. 1-3 a : 9a ; vi. 16, 2 ; 10 ; x. 12 a ; xii 6 ; viii. 
1.4. Ants W. 8; v. 3 ; 14 Mich. iii. 2 ; iv. 1, 2 ; 
'» (part) ; v. 2 ; vi. 8; vii. 6, 7. Joel iii. 18. Obad. 
15. Joo. I. 8 6. 9. Nah. iii. 18 Hab. ii 4 6 : Hi. 3. 
topban. L 14-16 ; 18 (part). Agg. ii. 7, 8. Zech. I 
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iii. MSS. of the N. T. 

(1.) Of the Gospels. 

African (». e. un revised) text. 

a. 0°d. VercelltnsiSy at Vercelli, written 
by Faisebius, bishop of Veicelli in the 
4th cent. Published by Irici, 1748, 
and Bianchini, L'c. Quadr, 1749. 

b. Cod. Vti-unensU, at Verona, of the 4th 
or 5th cent. Published by Bianchini 
(as above). 

c. Cod. Colbertinu *, iu Bibl. Imp. at 
Paris, of the 11th cent. Published by 
Sabatier, Vertvmes antiques 

d Cod. Clai'omontanu s, in the Vatican 
Libr., of the 4th or 5t!i cent. It con- 
tains a great part of St. Matthew, and 
is mainly African in character. Pub- 
lished by Mai, Sa-ipL vet. nov. Coll 
iii. 1828. 

e. Cod. l r indubontnsi», at Vienna, of 5th 
or 6th cent. It contains fragments of 
St. Mark and St. Iaike. Edited by 
Alter iu two German periodicals. 

/. Cod. bub'Mnsit' at Turin, of the 5th 
cent. It contains parts of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark. 'The chief parts 
published by Tischendorf in the Jabr- 
b Acker d. Liter at ur, Vienna, 1847 ft. 
1 lie text is a remarkable revision of 
the African. 

g. The readings of a Speculum, published 
by Mai, Pah-urn turn ollectio, L 2, 
1852. Comp. Tregelles, lnh-oductum^ 
240. 

h. Cod. Sattgallensit, of the 5th or 4th 
cent. It contains fragments of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. Transcribed 
by Tischendorf. 

L Cod Palat. y at Vienna, of the 6th 
cent. Published by Tischdf. 1847. A 
very important MS., containing St. 
John, and SL Luke nearly entire, and 
considerable parts of the other Gos- 
pels. 

To these must lie added a very remark- 
able fragment of St. Luke published 
by A. M. Ceriani, from a MS. of the 
6th cent in the Ambrosian Libr. at 
Milan: Monum. Saa-a , .... 1861; 
and a purple fragment at Dublin 
(Stec. v.) containing Matt xii. 13-23, 
published by Dr. Todd in Proceed 
ing$ of R. I. A. iii. 374. 

k. Cod CorbeiensiSy St. Matt Edited 
by Martianay and Sabatier. 

Italic revision.* 

L Cod. Brixhwu , of the 6th cent The 
best type of the Italic text Published 
by Bianchini, L c. Comp. Lachi. 
N. T. i. Prsef. xiv. 

4 (part) ; viii. 10. 17, 19 b : ix. 9 ; xiii 6 ; 7. MaJ. i. 
6 (port), 10 6, 11 ; U. 7 ; Hi. I. Zech. U. 8 6 ; Mai- I? 
2, 18 ; 6, 6 a. (y) Gen 1. l-ll 3 : Kx. xiv. 24-xv. 8 , 
Is. iv. 1-v. 7 : U. 1-5 ; Ps. xli 1-4 ; Gen. xxil. 1-19. 

6 The critical value of the*e revised ante-IIiero- 
nymlan texts is unduly underrated. Each recension, 
as the representative of a revision of the oldest text 
by the help of old Greek MS8.. is perhaps not infe- 
rior to the receudon of Jerome ; and the M88. ta 
which they are severalli contained, though nutner 
ic-illy Inferior to Vulgate M83., are scarcely inferior ta 
real authority. 
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m. Cod. Af<macensis t of the Oth cent 
I>»iitcribed bj 'ttochendorf. 

Irish (British) revision. 0 
(a.) Cambridge Univ. Libr . Kk. 1, 24. 
Ssec. viii. ? St Luke, i. 15-end, and 
St John, i. 18-xx. 17. Bentley's X. 
Capitula wanting in St Luke; xiv. in 
St John. No Ammoniao Sections. 
(Plate ii. fig. 1.) 

(fi.) Cambridge Unie. Libr . H. 6, 32. 
See. viii.-x. The Book of Deer. 
St Matt i.-vii. 23. St Mark, i. 1, 
v. 36. St Luke,i. 1, iv. 2. St John, 
entire. Very many old and peculiar 
readings. Nearer Vulg. than (a), but 
very carelessly written. No Ammouian 
Sections or Capitula. Belonged to 


• It would be impossible to enter in detail in the 
preasot place into the peculiarities of the text presented 
ty this group of MSS. It will be observed that copies 
ue included in it which represent historically the 
Irish (q, «), Scotch (0), Mercian (0, Northumbrian (3). 
tod — if we may trust the very uncertain tradition 
•hlch represents the Gospels of St. Chad ns written by 
Oildas (comp. Lib. Landav. p. 615, cd- 1840) — Welsh 
chore he*. Bentley, who had collated more or less 
completely four of them, observed their coincidence 
la remarkable readings, but the individual differences 
•f the copies, no less than their wide range both in 
pisee and age, exclude the idea that ail were derived 
from one source. They stand out os a remarkable mon- 
ament of the independence, the antiquity, and the in- 
fluence of British (Irish) Chris' ianity. 

For the present it must suffice to give a few special 
rmdihgs which show the extent and character of the 
variation* of this family from other families of MSS. 
Tbe notation of the text is preserved for the sake of 
brevity. 

Matt viii. 24. — Fluctibus -j- erat autem (enim y) 
fflij erwtiM contrarius (eontr. vent. £ ) (y & e 0. 

Matt. x. 29. — Hint voluntate Dtt pains resiri qui 
inasiis est (>ine p. vol. q. e. In c. «). Sine p. v. vol. 
«ui Inc. a 0*. Sine patre vestro voluntate, etc., £* 

(y*0- 

Matt xiv. 35. — Loci iliius venerunt ei [om. r#». «t. 
If] Ofiorarcrunt rum et (3 « £). 

Matt, xxvii. 49. — Alius autem aeerpta lanceapupu- 
gii (pnpnngit) lotus rjus et exit (-lit -ivit) aqua et san- 
(y 6 ei. 

Mark xlii. 18. — Ut hieme non fiat (-et) fuga vestra 
(y I c) e'l sabbat o (3 « ), ut non fra (sic ) fuga vestra 
kmne tel safAxito (0. 

Luke xxiii. 2. — No* tram + et solventem legem (-f. 
twstram 0 et prophetas (3 t 0. 

Luke xxlv. 1. — Ad tuon. -}- bfaria Magdalena et 
dtera Maria et qurr inm cum ris (3 «). 

John xlx. ft). — Cum autem rxpiravit (asp. r trdiset 
'P® (ric) 0 telarri'n'um (velum a e 0 tenipli seissum 
rst medium a summo usque (ad a) deorsum (a y e 0- 

John xxi. 6 — Invenietis Dnerunt autem Per to- 
tam nortem labor antes nihil cepimus : in rerbo autem 
tue mittimus (laxttemus [sic i. e. laxabimus] rote «, 
autem u* (sic) 0 (y e 0- 

Other reading* more or less characteristic are Matt. 
U. 14, matron om rjus : ii. 15, est om a Domino ; iv. 9, 
vade •f ff/ro ; iv. 6, de te -j- ut eustodiant te in om - 
ai6<u vi is tuis ; v. 6, lug*»nt 4- nunr ; v. 48, skut 
pater ; vi. 13, potions nos m /un\ etc. 

As a more continuous specimen the following reod- 
iofi occur In one chapter in the Hereford Gospels in 
vhlch this Latin hxt, with a few others only, agrees 
elosoly with the Qieek : Luke xxlv. 6, esset in Gal. 
7, tenia die ; 16. agnosecrent rum ; 20, tradidenmt 
ion; 24, r idenent ; 28. finxtt long ins ire; 38, quare 
mfitationes : 39. p*dts meos : 44, hate sunt verba mea 
pm loemtus sum ad vos. Other remarkable readings in 
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monks of Deer in Aberdeenshire 
Comp. Mr. H. Bradshaw in thr 
Printed Catalogued [See p. 3482 a.] 
( 7 .) Lichfield, Book of St. Chad. Ssec. 
viii. St. Matt., St Mark, and St 
Luke, i.-iii. 9. Bentley's & 

(8.) Oxford, Bodl. I). 24 (3946). Sasc. 
viii. The Gospels of Mac Regol , or 
the Ruskworth MS. Bentley s x • 
No Capit, Sect, or Prefaces. A col- 
lation of the Latin text in the Lindia- 
iarne text of St. Matt, aud St. Mark 
(comp. p. 3475, note <i), together with 
the Northumbrian gloes, has been pub- 
lished by Rev. J. Stevenson. Defi- 
cient Luke iv. 29-viii. 38. c 
(*.) Oxford, C. C. Coll. 122. Ssec. x., 


the same passage are 8, horum cerborum ; 18, Respon 
dens unus om. et ; 21, quo hate omnia ; 27, et erat in 
cipiens ; 29, inelinata est dies jam. 

A comparison of the few readings from the Gospels 
given in the Epistle of Gildas according to the Cam- 
bridge MS. ( Unit. Libr. Dd. 1, 17), for the text in 
Stevenson's edition is by no means accurate, shows 
some interesting coincidences with these Irish (Brit- 
ish) MSS. (For the explanation of the additional ref 
erences see § 81.) 

Matt. v. 15. — Supra y 3 * £ K W F (b) ; v. 16, mag- 
nificent 3 (a, b ) ; v. 19, qul »«im y « P (a, 6) ; vil. 2, 
judicabitur de v obis e (a, 6) ; vii. 8. non eonsideras(a); 
vii. 4, in orulo luo est y : vii. 6, mis'ntis (a, b) ; vii. 
15, attendite -f- vobis y 3 4> (b) ; vii. 17, bonus fructus 
3 0 (a, b)\ id rt mala malos ; vii. 23, optrarii iniqui- 
tous («); vii. 27, impigerunt O; x. 28, rt corpus et 
animauiy < , c. et an. y 3 ; xv. 14, ccrci duos sunt ; xvi. 
18. infirm y3«(BHOZK^(a); xvi. 19, quacun - 
que ; id. erunt ligata 3 (3); xxiii. 8, veto opera 3 ; 

id., et ipsi non f . 3 t 0b) ; xxiii. 18, qui claud. D. id., 
vos autem 3 £ 11 O 

Thus of twenty -one readings which dlller from Cod. 
Am. thirteen are given in one or other of those MSS. 
which have been supposed to present a typical British 
(Irish) text, and of these eleven are found in tbe 
Rushivorth MS. alone. While on the other hand nine 
readings agree with Cod. Veron. and seven with Cod. 
Vercell and every reading is supported by some old 
authority. Thus, though the range of comparison is 
very limited, the evidence of these quotations, as far 
as it goes, supports the belief in a distinct British 
text. 

In the Evangelic quotations in the printed text ofl 
St. Patrick, out of seventeen variations, eight (as fkr 
as I can find) are supported by no known Latin au 
thority : the remainder are found in y, 3, < or <£. Ba- 
cqiarics I have not been able to examine, though his 
writing* are not unlikely to offer some illustrations of 
the early text. 

Seduuus (Opus Pose Hale), as might have been ex- 
pected from his foreign truiumg, give* in the main a 
pure Vulgate text in hi* quotations from the Vulgate. 
When he differ* from it (e. g. Luke x. 19, 20 ; John 
xi. 43, prodi), he often appears to quote from memory, 
and differs from all >188. 

The quotations given at length in the British copy 
of Juvencus Camb. Unir. Libr. Ff. 4, 42) would prob 
ably repay a careful examination. 

b This MS., in common with many Irish MSS. (e.g. 
Brit. Mas. llart. lft>2, 2796, the Book of MacDuraan, 
and some others, as Hart. 1775, Cotton. Tib. A ii.) sepa- 
rates the genealogy in St. Matt, from the rest of tha 
Gospel, closing v. 17 with the words Emit Prologus , 
and then adding tnripit Erangelium. 

r The reading of this MS. in Matt. xil. 28 ff. Is very 
remarkable : Homo qubiam habebat duos flUos et ac- 
cedens ad priwum dixit fill vade ope rare in viaui • 

I msam ilia autem responds os dixit eo due at non Ml 
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xL? Bentley's C. Has Canons and 
Prefaces, but no Sect, or Capit. 

({.) Hereford (Soaron) Gospels. Sac. viii. 
(ix.). The four Gospels, with two 
small lacuna. Without Prefaces, 
Canons, Capitula, or Sections. A 
very important copy, and probably 
British in origin.® (Plate ii. fig. 5.) 

(q.) The Book of Armagh (all N. T.), 
Trin. Coll. Dublin : written a. d. 807. 
Corap. Procce/fings of R. 1. A. iii. 
pp. 316, 356. Sir W. Betham, Irish 
Anliq. Researches . ii. 6 

<*) A copy found iu the Dumhnachl 
Airgid (Royal I. Acad.). Seec. v., vi. 
Comp. Petrie, Transactions of R. /. 
A. t xviii. 1838. O’Curry ’a Lectures , 
Dublin, 1861, pp. 321 ff, where a fisc- 
simile is given. 

(i.) (*•) Two copies in Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
said to be 44 ante-Hieroiiynuan, Sac. 
vii." c 

To these must be added a large number of Irish, 
Including under this term North British MSS., 
which exhibit a text more nearly approaching the 
Vulgate, but yet with characteristic old readings. 
Such are: — 

Brit. Mus., HarL 1802. Ssec. x.-xii. a. d. 
1138? Prefaces all at the beginning. No 
Cajatula or Sections. Bentley s W. (Plate 
ii. fig. 4.) 

Brit. Mus., HarL 1023. Sac. x.-xii.? No 
Capitula or Sections. (Plate ii. fig. 3.) 

LauilM'th. The Book of Mac Dunum.* 
Saec. x. Has Sections, but no Prefaces or 
Canons. 

Duhliu, T. C. C. The Book of Kells. Sac. 
viii. 

Dublin, T. C. C. The Book of Burrow. Sac. 
viii. 

Dublin, T. C. C. The Book of Dimma. Sac. 
viii. 

Dublin, T. C. C. The Book of Moling . 
Sac. viii/ 

Galilean (?) revision./ 

Brit. Mus., Hgerton , 609, formerly Mnjoris 
Monattf rii ; iv. Gospp. dt ficient from 
Mark vi. 56 to Luke xi. 1. I bis MS. is 
called mm, and classified under Vulgate 
MSS. in the editions of the N. T., but it 
has l«een used only after Calmet's very im- 
perfect collation, and offers a distinct type 
of text. Prof. Can. No Capitula. 

anoedens autem ad alteram dixit similiter at ille re- 
spondent ait nolo, postea autem poenitentia mot us abiit 
In vinlam.* quia ex duob : fecit voluntatem patris. 
dicunt • no vidimus. j 

a For tho opportunity of examining this MS. the 
writer is indebted to the kindness of the Rev. J. Jebb, 
D. D . Canon of Hereford. 

6 This MS. contains the Bp. to the Laodicenes, with ] 
the note Srd Hirnnumu* earn ns%nt eme Pauli : 
Betham, ii. 263. The stichometry is as follows : Ma- 
thru* eertus hahet MMDCC . Ma/nts MDCC Lt/tas j 
MMDCCt', Johann** MMCCC. Id. p. 318 * | 

e Dr. Reeves undertook to publish the text of the 
B<ok of Armagh, with collations of », «, and other 
MSS. in T. C. D , but the writer has been unable to 
Ijara whether he will carry out his design. The MSS. 
tf - k the writer knows only by description, and very 
Imperfectly. 

d Fas-slmUes of many of these " Irish ” MSS. an j 
given in Westwood's Palwographia Sacra and In O’ I 
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(i) Of the Acta and Ep istle s 

n. Cod. Babbiensts, at Tienas. k b* 

fragments of the Acta and CatL tp* 
Edited by Tiscbendurf, a 

Lit L c. 

o. Cod. CarbcLy a IIS. of Ep. of St 
James. Published by Martians*. >*C 

p. (Of St. Paul's Fpp) C*»t < -T-m. 
the Latin text of Ii, lV.iuU v 
Tbcbeodorf. 

q. (Of St. Paul's Fpp.) Cod. Swjwa, 
the Latin text of K* said to base m 
independent value, bat in -perfect!' 
known. 

r. (Of St- Panl's Fpp.) Cad. tat 

Latin text of (ij. it in the cua a 
old copy, adapted in mmse pouts to 
the Greek. 

S. (See Gospels.) 

L Fragments of St- Paul's Epcwln 
scribed at Munich by TtnrcwtAori 

n, r. (Acts) the 1 jtiw text U sad t* 
(Cod. Bene and ( 'od. bwL v. 

To these must be added, from the rrsok d a 
partial collection [collation?]: — 

Xj. Oxford, Boil 3418 9 

Acts. Sec. viii., vii. An w rmi M> 
of the highest interest- I fe fe wt «a 

26, fdei — xv. 32, cum easraX. Bnto 
yj. Among its eliararter*4i.- mfap 
may be noticed : v. 34. fins isuli w 
apostolus secederr; ix. 4<\ w g t a 
nomine Domini Iho Xti.: xi 17. • 
daret illis Spirit urn NanrU-nk c n 
bus in notim.e Ihu Xtu; x.* la. 
Paul us et Bamalas; xri. 1, «t cam 
circuisaet has natiiwea |wt* ■! w 
Derben. (l*Ute i. fig 4.* 

Z] Oxford, B**U. I -tod. / '•t. T, 
67). Ssec. ix. St. Pauls F;* ■ 
Saxon letters. Kiuls He-r u 'A 
aciem gladii. ( 'omnrtod a, wav 
by three hands. The in^usl me 
was a revision of the ( 4d l-atr: baa a 
has been much erased, fa mt 
it agrees with d almost « tr a mm 
e. g. Rom. ii. 14, 16, iii 22. 2fi x M 
xv. 13, 23. 27. 30. The Fr-*aa » 
Thesa. are pbinl let. rr L* Fj * 
Colusa, iliis arrai .me.t. wijtf • 
given by August ii'e i /v /**■*•■ * . -ol 
ii. 131, appears to Law |r>«am a 
early English MhS, aiwl uicai m 

Curry's Lecture*. The text of mow* *4 ttom tsa 
those collated by Bentley > is v«-.*y 
and it passes by a very grad<ial trwu*u>m till m- 
dlnary type of Vulgate. The who* quen a at 
general character and the »(«* f« , • mmm 

MSS. requires careful tov*»f The la m t 

will give some idea of their nra^iu ffa Ua 
moo text. The Stow St. John, at prmut la M 
Ashburn ham's colloctkm, pn'tnhU m 

family. 

e These tour MSS I know only h» Mr 
descriptions in his Pa'<mrr->M'e <4 >«*-** ana v. 
Westwood belongs the credit of f*r*t mass 

to Irish MSS after the time <4 Hent*vT 

/ The text of this rrr*n*loo. • h>rh I m 

contained also Is r l and Beot 0 p Bf* 

note r) is ckmely allied to the Erie*** t\pe As to 
Spanish text I have no soife ient saiwaa to Mm em 
estimate of its oharacter. 
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the Saxon Cambridge MS., and aer- i labors date from this epoch, and in examining them 


eral other MSS. of the Bible quoted 
b y Hodv, p. 664. Corap. § 31 (2) 8." 
The well -known HarUian MS. 1772 
(§ 32, (2) 3) ought to be reckoned 
rather among the Old than the Vul- 
gate texts. A good collection of its 
mere striking variations is given in the 
Harieian Catalogue. In the Acts and 
Epistles (no leas than in the Goepels) 
there are indications of an unrevised 
(African) and revised texts, but the 
materials are os yet too imperfect to 
allow of an exact determination of the 
different types. 

(3.) In the Apocalyptic the text depends on m 
and early quotations, especially in l*rimasius. 

13. It will be seen that for the chief part of the 
O. T., and for considerable ports of the N. T. (e. g. 
Apoe. Acta), the Old text rests upou early quota- 
tions (principally Tertullian, Cyprian, Lucifer of 
Cagliari, for the African text, Ambrose and Au- 
gustine for the Italic). These were collected by 
Sabatier with great diligence up to the date of his 
work; but more recent discoveries ( t . g. of the 
Roman Speculum) have furnished a large store of 
new materials which have not yet been fully em- 
ployed. (The great work of Sabatier, already often 
r e fer red to, is still the standard work on the Latin 
Versions. Ilis great fault is his neglect to distin- 
guish the different types of text, Africau, Italic, 
British, Gallic; a task which yet remains to be 
done. The earliest work on the subject was by 
h bun ini us Nobilius, Vetus Test. sec. LAW. La tine 
.... Rom®, 1588. The new collations 
made by Tischendorf, Mai, M (inter, Ceriani, have 
been noticed separately.) [See also the addition at 
tbe end of this article — A ] 

III. Tint Labors of Jkhomk. — 14. It has 
been teen that at the close of the 4th century the 
l^tin texts of the Bible current in the Western 
Church hail fallen into the greatest corruption. 
The evil was yet greater in pnaqieet than at the 
time; for the separation of the Last and West, 
politically and ecclesiastically, was growing immi- 
nent, and the fear of the perpetuation of false and 
conflicting Ijitin copies prufiortioi lately greater. 
Bwt in the crisis of danger the great scholar was 
raised up who probably alone for 1,500 years pos- 
nsi ed the qualifications necessary for producing an 
original version of the Scriptures for the use of the 
l<atin churches. Jerome — Kusehius Hieronymus 
— was boro in 320 A. D. at Stridon in Dalmatia, 
And died at Bethlehem in 420 a. d. From his 
early youth he was a vigorous student, and age re- 
moved nothing from his zeal. He has been well 
eaOed tbe Western Origeu (Hody, p. 350), and if he 
wanted the largeness of heart and generous sym- 
pathies of the great Alexandrine, he had more 
chastened critical skill and closer concentration of 
power. After long and self-denying studies in the 
East and West, Jerome went to Rome a. d. 382, 
probably at the request of Damasus the Pope, to 
assist in an important synod ( Ep cviii. 6 ), where he 
smwf to have been at once attached to the service 
of the Pope {tip. cxxiii. 10). His active Biblical 

• A very interesting historical notice ot the use of 
Ae Old Latin In the North of England is given by 
Bids, wbo says of CeolfHd, a contemporary abbot, 
~ Bibliothecam ntriosqne Monas terii [Wearmouth 
tad J arrow] magna gem 1 passe Industrie. Ita at tree 


it will be convenient to follow the order of time, 
noticing ( 1 ) the Revision of tlie Old Latin Version 
of the N. T. ; (2) the Revision of the Old Latin 
Version (from the Greek) of the Q. T. ; (8) tbe New 
Version of the (). T. from the Hebrew. 

(1.) The Revision of the OUl bitin Version of 
(he N T. — 15. Jerome had not been long at 
Rome (a. d. 383) when Damasus consulted him on 
points of Scriptural criticism ( Ip. xix. “ 1 )i lection is 
tua est ut ardenti illo strenuitatis ingenio .... 
vivo sensu scribas”). The answers which he re- 
ceived ( Epp. xx., xxi.) may well have encouraged 
him to seek for greater services: and apparently in 
the same year he applied to Jerome for a revision 
of the current Latin Version of the N. T. by the 
help of the Greek original. Jerome was fully sensi- 
ble of tbe prejudices which such a work would ex- 
cite among those “ who thought that ignorance 
was holiness ” {Ep ad Marc, xxvii.), but the need 
of it was urgent. 44 There were,” he says, “ almost 
as many forms of text as oopies ” (“ tot sunt ex- 
emplaria pene quot codices,” Prcef. in Err.). Mis- 
takes had been introduced u by false transcription, 
by clumsy corrections, and by careless interpola- 
tion ” {id ), and in the confusion which had ensued 
the one remedy was to go b.ick to the original 
source (Gneca veritas, Gr®ca origo). The Gospels 
had naturally suffered most. Thoughtless scril>ee 
inserted additional details in the narrative from the 
parallels, and changed the forms of expression to 
those with which they had been originally famil- 
iarized (id.). Jerome therefore applied himself to 
these first (“ h®c presens prefatinncula pollicetur 
quatuor tantum Kvangelia ”). But his aim was to 
revise the Old Latin, and not to make a new ver- 
sion. When Augustine expressed to him his grat- 
itude for 44 his translation of the Gospel” {Ep. civ. 
6, “ non parvas Deo gratia* agimus de opere tuo 
quo Fvangelium ex (Jtxeco interpretatm es”), he 
tacitly corrected him by sulmtituting for this 
phrase 44 the correction of the N. T.” {Ep. cxii. 20, 
44 Si me, ut dicis, in N. T. tmendalione suacipis 
....”). For tliis purpose be collated early 
Greek MSS., and preserved the current rendering 
wherever the sense was not injured by it (‘ 4 . . . . 
Kvangelia .... codicum t»ra?corum emendata 
collation© sed veterum. Quae ne multum a lectionis 
I>atin® consuetudine discre|>arent, ita calamo tera- 
per.ivimus (n(L im|>erav imns) ut his tantum qua 
sensu m videbantur nvutare, correct!*, reliqua manere 
pateremur ut fuerant;” Pntf. ad /Aim.). Yet 
although he proposed to Irmself this limited object, 
the various forms of corruption which had been in- 
troduced were, as he descril>es, so numerous that 
the difference of the Old ami Revised < llicronvmian) 
text is throughout clear and striking. Thus in 
Matt. v. we have the following variations: — 

fetus Jsitina.b Vuli'ata noca (EUeroo.). 

7 Ipsis miserebitur Dtut. 7 lp*l miterieordiam con* 

Sffutntur. 

11 diierint .... 11 dixerint .... meat*. 

ernes. 

— propter jn.xtitiam. — propter me. 

12 ante vos pair?* eorum 12 ante vos, 

(Luke vi. 20). i 

Pander tas nor* translation is. ad nnum vetostte trana* 
lationis, quern de Rom* attulerat. ipee supers Uungere* 
.... u (Hitt. Abbot. Wiremuth. rt Utneams. Quoted 
by Body, D* Text. p. 4091- 
b In giving the rsadiugs of ft tut Lean* the writes 
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Vetus Latina. Vulgctta nova (Hieron.). 

1? non veni solvere legem 17 non rent solvere. 
amt prophet as. 

18 lUnt : cctlttm et terra 18 flout 
transibunt, cqrba au- 
lem mea non preeler- 
ibunt. 

22 fratri suo sine causa. 22 frmtri *uo. 

26 es com tUo iu ini 26 e* in via com to (oml 

often). 

29 eat In gehennam. 29 mittatur in gehennmm. 
87 quod autem arnpltus. 37 quod autem his abun- 
dant ins. 

41 adkue alia duo. 41 et alia duo. 

48 odtes. 43 odto kabebts. 

44 vestroe, et benedicile qui 44 vestros benefadte. 
moled ictnl ■cobts el 
beuefkcite. 

Of these variations those in vers. 17, 44, are only 
partially supported by the old copies, but they 
illustrate the character of the interpolations from 
which the text suffered. In St. John, aa might be 
expected, the variations are less frequent. The 6th 
chapter contains only the following: — 

2 sequcbatur aulem. | 2 et sequebatur. 

21 (volebant) 1 21 (voluerunt). 

28 (queni benedixerat 23 (gratia* agents Dorni- 
Doiuinus (alii aliter) ). no). 

39 hiec est enim. 39 hare est autem. 

89 (Patris inei). 89 (Patris mei qui misii 

me). 

68 (mandocare). 63 (ad inanducandum). 

06 (a prttre). 66 (a patre meo), 

07 ex hoc ergo. 67 ex hoc. 

16. Some of the changes which Jerome Intro 

duced were, as will be seen, made purely on lin- 
guistic grounds, hut it is impossible to ascertain on 
what principle he proceeded in this respect (comp. 
§ 35), Others invoked questions of interpretation 
(Matt vi. 11, sv/terstibflnnlinlis for Ixtovoios). 
But the greater number consisted in the removal 
of the interpolations hy which the synoptic Gospels 
especially were disfigured. These interpolations, 
unless his description is very much exaggerated, 
must have l»een far more numerous than are found 
in existing copies; but examples still occur which 
•how the important service which he rendered to 
the Church bv checking the perpetuation of apoc- 
ryphal glosses: Matt. iii. 3, 15 (v. 12); (ix. 21); 

xx. 28; (xxiv. 30); Mark i. 3, 7, 8; iv. 19; 

xvi. 4; Luke (v. 10); viii. 48; ix. 43, 50; xi. 

36; xii. 38; xxiii. 48; John vi. 56. As a check 

upon further interpolation he inserted in his text 
the notation of the Kusebian Canons [New Tes- 
ta m ext, § 21] ; hut it is worthy of notice that be 
included in his revision the famous jxricope, John 
vii. 53-viii. 11, which is not included in that 
analysis. 

17. The preface to Damasus speaks only of a 
revision of the Gospels, and a question has been 
raised whether Jerome really revised the remaining 
books of the N. T. Augustine (a. d. 403) speaks 
only of “ the Gosjiel ” ( ip. civ. 6, quoted above), 
and there is no preface to any other books, such as 
is elsewhere found before all Jerome's versions or 
editions. But the omission is proltahly due to the 
comparatively pure state in which the text of the 
rest of the N. T. was preserved. Damasus had 
requested (Prof. ad Dam.) a revision of the whole, 

has throughout con fiord himself to those which are 
support*! by a combination of authorities, avoiding 


and when Jerome had faced the Boreomdiowad 
difficult part of his work there it no rew r a tota* 
that be would shrink from the eomplK.< t- nt a. 
In accordance with this view he coumeraftrs a v 
398) among his works M the reetontjue *4 U* 
(Latin Version of the) N. T. to harmony wit 1 ‘Jim 
original Greek.” (Pp. **d Larin.. Ini. 3: - N T 
Gnecae reddidi aocturitati, ut enim Veteran Lr- 
bronim fides de llebnris volumirntu* nu.: a a 
est, ita no von mi Grace ( ? i emuonb torn u.mt 
erat.” De I »r. IU. cxxxv.: “ N. 1. Gram :«n 
reddidi. Vet us juxta Hebraicam trar.stu.i ' U 
is yet more directly conclusite as to the fact rft'-i 
revision, that in writing to Marcella rir. *,!>.* 
on the charge* which bad l-ecn aja 4 

him for “introducing changes in the te 

quotes three passages from the Lptatie* oi 
he asserts tlie superiority of the pmn.t ^ c»w 
reading to that of the Old latin iLm u. .1 
Domino servientes, for tempo V smirt.uw: 1 I * 
v. 19, add. nisi sub duobus mot tn* >• tnt -• 

1 Tim. i. 15. Jidtlis aenno, fur term 

An examination of the Vulgate text, » tfc t*» 
quotations of ante- Hieronym inn fathers tr i 
imperfect evidence of MSS., b itself eoffi.- > 
establish the reality and character of the re- j-s 
This will be apparent from a at t W 

chapters taken from several of the liter 1 m is e 
the N. T. ; but it will also Iw ot-vam* it .• •*» 
revision was hasty and imperfect; ard •• hv 
times the line l>etwcen the llirmcnn *u. ai- J 1 * 
texts lieeame very indistinct. f ltd read s z* 
in MSS. of the Vulgate, and on the other - 
MS. represents a pure African text of the A<a*- 
I**j m-i irs. 


VVr.no V’tus.a !'•; 

4 r ion court t so retur rum 4 tonmrena 
tlhs .... quod au^ nsistii p 
distb a me. 

6 tingemmi , 5 irtp-si 

6 at till ronrenieotes. 6 Izumt q*, osiwn 

7 at die fspoudent dixit. 7 Ihitt amirm 

8 superrentemte 8. 8. 1 8 \w p > ru swiu 0 ft 

10 Intendrrrot. Comp. Ui. 10 Iwtmwtm 

(4), T2 ; vt. 16 ; x. 4 ; 

(rill. 9). 

18 asceuderuot in *■/*-. 13 tm mmmrm 


erant kabUantes. — mas mSwu 

14 pencTenotti wmsmui 14 pemv. mama rawro • 

oral tout. amt tame. 

18 Hie igiittr adquisint. 18 El me pnOw paw* - 

21 qui conrenenmt nobis- 21 vtris qwi acAiww mm 

cum rirU. I r*^w|sn. 

26 ire. Oomp. xrli. 90. 126 au stmt. 

Acts xrii. 10 - 84 . 

18 errra timmlmmrm . <16 Mm 

17 Jodsnb. i 17 ram Jitew 

18 semi mater. ■ IS mnwre^si 

22 superstitiosos. 22 tmprrttn tmmm 

23 perambulate. 23 patwaw 

— cultural veetraa. ( — iiwwiia mate. 

26 ex uno sangume. ,26 «x too 

Row. L 13 - 15 . 

18 Nom autem orbit ror. 13 metis i«Ea 

15 quod in me est prompt us 15 qotat ho mo psemo^an 


I the pecullariHee of sing)* Mil, ami fT y 
I stogie fkodly. 

I o 8 m ooto ft, p. 3450 
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1 Coe. x. 4-29. 

Yertio Titus. Vmfg. 

4 wqueati se (sequent!, 4 eonaequente tot. 

qh ( Cod. Aug. f).« 

4 in fkgarnm. 6 in figure (f), (g). 

7 ttokirum cultore* (g 7 idololatne (idolatres, f). 

co it.) efllciamur. efflciamini (f). 

12 putat (g corr.). 12 existliuat (f). 

16 «fcut prudentes, vobis 15 ufc(sicut, t, g) prudent)- 
<i*o. bua loquor (dico, f, g). 

14 qoptn (f, g). 16 cui. 

— ooomiunicatk) (alt.) (f, — pert ici patio. 

*)• 

tl psrtlcipar* (f, g). 21 parttcipes ease. 

« tpfldeii (*). ,29 (alien*) ; alia (t> 

2 Com. ill. 11-18. 

14 dum (quod g oorr.) non 14 non re c datum (f). 
retetatur (g oorr.). 

18 d* (« g) gloria in glori- 18 a dart tote in elari - 
am (g). tatem. 

Gal. 111. 14-25. 

M benedutitmrm (g). 1 14 poUicitaliontm (f). 

16 trnfww /an/ (irri/a/, g).|l5 sperm t (f). 

26 uautnU autem fide (g).j 25 it ubi venit fide* (f). 

Phil. IL 2-80. 

2 vmm (g). 2 id rpsum (f). 

6 cam .... eojw/i/u/iu, 6 cam .... esset (f j. 

(«)• | 

U diUetissimi (g). 12 earissimi (f). 

25 soUiritus (ta-drbatur, g). 26 nuzstui (f). 

28 soltieitu* ttaqu *. 1 28 festinantius ergo ( fest . 

ego, f : /rs/. autem , g) 
SO pambolaiu* de animal 30 tradens an imam suam 
sua (g). I (f). 

1 Tm. Ui. 1-12. 

1 Humanus (g oorr.). 1 JWeto (f ). 

2 docibdem (g). 2 doetorem (f). 

4 hebentem tn obuquio. 4 habentem subdUos (f, g). 

5 tmrpiimrros. 8 turpe lucrum tectonics 

(f ) j. g). 

12 fiUos bona regents* (g 12 filus suit bene pur- 
oorr.). | tint (f). 

(2.) 7A« Revision of the 0. T. from the LXX. 
— 18. About the same time (cir. a. d. 883) at 
wfciek be was engaged on the revision of the N. T., 
Jerome undertook also a first revision of the Psal- 
ter. This be made by the help of the Greek, but 
the work was Hot very complete or careful, and the 
words in which he describes it may, perhaps, he 
extended without injustice to the revision of the 
later books of the N. T. : “ Psalterium Korn® 

. . . emendaram et jtixla LXX. interpret, licet 
ntrntn magnet iUud ex parte correxerani ” ( Proof 
m Lib. P $. ). This revision obtained the name of 
tbe Roman Psalter, probably because it was made 
(or the use of the Homan Church at the request 
of Damasus, where it was retained till tbe pontifi- 
cate of Pius V. (a. d. 1566), who introduced the 
'iallican Psalter generally, though the Roman 
Psalter was still retained in three Italian churches 
Body, p. 383, “ in una Rome Vaticana ecclesia, 
et extra urbem in Medial* mens* et in ecclesia S. 
Hard, Venetiis"). In a short time “the old 
over prevailed over the new correction," and at 

• Tbe Istio readings of Cod. Aug. have been added, 
» oflkrlng an interesting example of the admixture 
A a few old readings with the revised text Those 
-f Cod. Bam. (g) differ, as will be sera, very widely 

frwatbsm 
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tbe urgent request of Paula and Eustochium Jerome 
commenced a new and more thorough revision 
( Gallican Psalter). 6 The exaet date at which this 
was made is not known, but it may be fixed with 
great probability very shortly after A. D. 387, whei 
he retired to Bethlehem, and certainly before 391, 
when be bad begun his new translations from tbe 
Hebrew. In the new revision Jerome attempted 
to represent as far as possible, by tbe help of the 
Greek Versions, the real reading of the Hebrew. 
With this view he adopted the notation of Origen 
[SfcFTUAGiNT; compare Pi'crf in Gen., etc. J, and 
thus indicated all the additions and omissions of 
the LXX. text reproduced in the Latin. Tbe 
additions were marked by an obelus (+-); tbe 
omissions, which he supplied, by an asterisk ( * )• 
The omitted passages he supplied by a version of 
the Greek of Theodotion, and not directly from tbe 
Hebrew (“ unuaquisque . . . ubicunque viderit 
virgulam prsecedeutem ( •*- ) ab ea usque ad duo 
puncta ( 11 ) qua) impressiiuus, sciat in LXX. 
interpretibus plus baberi. Ubi autem stelbe ( • ) 
similitudineui perspexerit, de HebneU voluminibus 
additum norerit, *qoe usque ad duo puncta, juxta 
Theadotionis ifumtaxnt editionem , qui simplicitate 
senmmis a LXX. interpretibus mm discordat '/* 
Pixef. nd Ps. ; compare Praff. in Job, Paralip. 
Libr. Solom. juxta LXX. Jnit., Ep. cvi. ad Sun 
et Fret.). This new edition soon obtained a wide 
popularity. Gregory of Tours is said to hare 
introduced it from Rome into the public services in 
France, and from this it obtained the name of the 
(iallican Psalter. Tbe comparison of one or two 
passages will show the extent and nature of the 
corrections which Jerome introduced into this 
second work, as compared with the Roman Psalter. 
(See Table l), on next page.) 

How far he thought change really necessary 
will appear from a comparison of a few verses 
of his translation from the Hebrew with tbe earlier 
revised Septuagintal translations. (See Table E.) 

Numerous MSS. remain which contain the Latin 
Psalter in two or more forms. Thus Bibl. BodL 
Laud. 35 (Ssec. x. ?) contains a triple Psalter, 
Gnllican, Roman, and Hebrew: OR (’. C. Oron. 
xii. (S®c- xv.) Gallican, Roman, Hebrew: Id. x. 
(Ssec. xiv.) Gallican, Hebrew, Heir, text with 
interlinear IjUin: Bril. Mu*. Hart 634, a double 
Psalter, Gallican and Hebrew: BriL Mu*. Arund. 
155 ( Ssbc. xi.) a Roman Psalter with Gallican 
corrections: OR SS. Trin. Oimbr., R. 17, 1, 
a triple Psalter, Hebrew, (iallican, Roman (Ssec. 
xii.): Id. R. 8, 6, a triple Psalter, the Hebrew 
text, with a peculiar interlinear Latin Version, 
Jerome’s Hebrew, Gallican. An example of the 
uurevised Latin, which, indeed, is not very satis- 
factorily distinguished from the Roman, is found 
with an Anglo-Saxon interlinear version. Unit. 
Libr. (’atubr. Ff. L 23 (Saw. xi.). U. Stephens 
published a “ Qttinntfdtx Psalterium. ( ialli - 
cum, Rhomaicum, Hebraicum , Vetu*, Concilia turn. 

. . . . Paris, 1513,’’ but he does not mention tbe 
MSS. from which he derived his text*. 

19. From the second (Gallican) revision of the 
Psalms Jerome appears to have proceeded to a 
revision of tbe other books of the O. T., restoring 

b In ons place Jerome seems to Include these twe 
rsvfedoos in ons work : " Psalterium .... err** 

emendatfesimum juxta LXX lot* rp re tee uosiro labors 
dodum Rome suscipit” .... (Apd. ad*. H* f. U. 
80 ). 
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TABLE D. 


In Table* D, g, and F, the passages am taken from Martians jr ’a and Sabatier's text*, i 


MSS., ao that tba variations cannot be regarded aa more than apprnrlmateij a 


raw Latina . 


( Nisi quod) 

Nisi quia (quod) 
Mmonuti . 


Pa. riii. 4-6. 


Psait. Romamtm. i Peak. 

Quonfam ridebo ccelos, opera digltoruzn tu- Qoooiam vidtbo < 


orum : 

laoam et stellar quaa to fundasd. 

Quid eat homo, quod memor ee <Jos? 
aut Alias humini*, quoniam viaitaa earn ? 
Minutsti earn paulo minua ab an fella ; 
gloria et honors eoronaed earn : 
et cone ti tuisd earn aaper opera manunm tu- 
arum* 


I 


I lunam et Stella* qw t tu * I 
1 Quid eet homo, quod memor 
I aut Alius bominis, \ 

Minwisti en 
gloria et honora rorooaotl « 
t et " coned triad earn wap 


rospexit me. 
depeecationem. 

kynmwn. 

(Domino.) 


•pud tytros. 


Pa. xxxix. 1-4. 

Bxapeetana exspectavi Domioum : 
et respcxit me ; 

et exaudivit drprtcationtm me— ; 
et eduxit me do lacu ml ae ri sc, 
et de luto tecia. 

St atatuit auper petram pedes meoa ; 
et dlrexit grass us meoa. 

St lmmiait in oa meum n o r um : 

kymnum Deo nostro. 


et inUndtt mi hi ; 
et tex"atMttvit petto* i 
et eduxit me de lacn i 
tet "dm luto teds. 

Et atatuit super | 
let" dlrexit | 

St immlait in oa i 


Pa. xvi. (xt.) 8-11 (Acts ii. 25-28). 


Provide bam Dominum in conapectu 


Provide*)— 


aemper, 

q uoniam a dextria eat mlbl, oe commovear. 
Propter hoc delectatum rat cor meum, 
et exsultavit lingua mea : 
inauper et caro mea requieecet In ape. 
Quoniam non derelinquee an imam me— in 
inferno (-urn) ; 

nee dabis Sanctum tuum vidare eorrupdo- 


qooniam a dextria eat mihi, 
Propter hoc Immtum cat ear 
et exsultavit lingua mea 
t inauper ''et caro mea 
Quoniam non dateUnqeaa 
inferno ; 

nee dabia Sanctum 


nqvtere In ^ 


Notaa mihi feciad viaa vitae : 
adimpiebia me lse title cum vultu too : 
dalectadonea in dextra tua, uaqua in ftnam. 


Notaa mihi fccisd vim vtm : 
adimpiebia mo lacdda e«m vaha eea 
deiecta tionae in d axtaaa — t say* - te 


TABLE E. 


Pa. xxxiiL (nxiv.) 12-16 (1 Prr. iiL 10-12). 


fetus Latina. 

Qma eat homo qui Tult vitam, 
et eupit videre dies bonoa ? 

OoA*e lingu— tu— a mak>: 
et labia tua ne loquantur dolum. 
Dtrrrte a malo et fisc bonum : 
inquire pecem et nequert earn. 

Oculi Domini super justoe 
et cures qua ad preces eorum. 
Vultua Domini auper freientes mala. 


fuifota. 

Qtris cat homo qui suit Tit—, 
di life it dies videre bonoa? 

Prokibe lingu— tu— a malo : 
et labia tua ne loquantur dolum. 
Direrte a malo et tut bonum : 
Inquire pacem, et peruquert earn. 
Oculi Domini super jus toe 
et anree g)us *« preces eorum. 
Vultua autem Domini super Ihcien- 
tee mala. 


Quia eat t» qui eettt i 


Ckstodi llq 
et labia tua oe I 
Recede a malo et lac I 
f w a re pacem «t | 

Oculi Domini i 
et an— tjue md t 
Vultua Dos 


Suertficium et obladonem nolulsd : 
auras autem perfected mihi. 
Holocausts ettom pro delicto non 
postulastl. 

Tunc dixi : Bcce venio 

Id capita Ifbri script— eat de me 

ut foeiam voluntatem toam. 


Pa. xxxix. (xl.) 6-8 (Hkb. x. 5-10). 
Sacrificium et oblation— noloisd : 
auras aut— perfecisti mihi. 
Holocaustum et pro percato non 
poatulaad : 

Tunc dixi : Soce venio. 

In capita libri ecriptnm cat de me, 

ut facertm Tolontstem to—. 



In omnem ten— exiit aonua < 
rum : 

at In fnibu* orbia term verba < 


Pa. xviii. (xix.) 6 (Rom. x. 18). 

In oodud tan— exivit aonua eo- 1 In «* 


et in Jlkt» orbia term verba a 


et la foots 
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til, by Ibe help of the Greek, to a genera) con- 
formity with the Hebrew. In the preface to the 
Bevkiun of Job, he notices the opposition which be 
hsd met with, and contrasts indignantly his own 
UUn with the more mechanical occupations of 
rooks which excited no reproaches (“ Si aut fiscel- 
iam junco texerem ant palmarum folia complicarera 
.... nnllut morderet, nemo reprehenderet. Nunc 
tutem .... corrector viUorum felsarius vocor 
Similar complaints, but less strongly expressed, 
occur in the preface to the books of Chronicles, in 
which he had recourse to the Hebrew as well as to 
the Greek, in order to correct the innumerable 
errors in the names by which both texts were de- 
formed. In the preface to the three books of Solo- 
mon (Proverbs, Kcclesiastes, Canticles) be notices 
no attacks, but excuses himself for neglecting to 
revise Kcclesiasticus and Wisdom, on the ground 
that “be wished only to amend the Canonical 
Scriptures ” (“ tan turn modo Canonicas Scriptures 
robis etuettdare desiderans ”). No other prefaces 
remain, and the revised texts of the Psalter and 
Job have alone been preserved; but there is no 
reroon to doubt that Jerome carried out his design 
of revising all the “ Canonical Scriptures ” (comp, 
fy. cxii. ad August (cir. a. D. 404), “Quod au- 
(em in aliis querns epistolis: cur prior mea in /*- 
6/is Canon icis interpretatio asteriscoe habeat et 
rirgulas pneuotatas .... ”). He speaks of this 
work as a whole in several places (e. g. adv Ruf. 
ii* 24, “Kgone contra LXX. iuterpretes aliquid 
•oro loeutus, quos ante annos plurimos diligeutis- 
•ime emendates me® liitgu® studiosis dedi . . . V ” 
Comp. Id. iii. 25 ; Ep. lxxi. cut Lucin , “ Septua- 
rinta interpretuin editionein et te habere non du- 
hito, et ante annos plurimos (he is writing A. P. 
398) diligentissime cmendatam studios is tradidi ”), 
sod distinctly represents it as a Latin Version of 
Origm'i Hexaplar text (Ep. cvi. ad Sun . et Fret , 
“ Ea autem qu® habetur in 'E^awAois et quam non 
rertimus”), if, indeed, the reference is not to be 
coalbed to the Psalter, which was the immediate 
object of discussion. But though it seems certain 
that the revision was made, there is very great dif- 
fculty in tracing its history, and it is remarkable 
that no allusion to the revision occurs iu the pref- 
«e to the new translation of the Pentateuch, 
Jroboa (Judges, Ruth), Kings, the Prophets, in 
vhicb Jerome touches more or less plainly on the 
difficulties of Ids task, while he does refer to his 
former labors on Job, the Psalter, and the books of 
Solomon in the parallel prefaces to those books, and 
slao m his Apology against Rufinus (ii. 27. 29, 30, 
31). It has, indeed, been supposed (Vallarsi, 
Pn*f. ta Hier. x.) that these six books only were 
published by Jerome himself. The remainder may 
have been put into circulation surreptitiously. But 
this supposition is not without difficulties. Au- 
patine, writing to Jerome (cir. a. d. 405), ear- 
w>tly begs for a copy of the revision from the 
IXX., of the publication of which he was then 
3nly lately aware (Ep. xcvi. 34, “ Deinde nobis 
reittss, obsecro, interpretationera tuam de Septua- 
pob, qunrn U rdittisse nesciebam; ” comp. § 34). 
It does not appear whether the request was granted 
or not, but at a much later period (cir. A. D. 416) 
Jemma soys that he cannot furnish him with “ a 
oopyof the I*XX. (i. e. the ljitin version of it) 
fcnished with asterisks and obeli, as he had lost 
-h* chief port of his former labor by some person's 


• A qusstSoo has been raised whether Daniel was 
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treachery ** (Ep. cxxxir., «• Pleraqne priori* laborir 
fraude cqjusdam amisimus"). However this may 
have been, Jerome could not have spent more than 
four (or five) years on the work, and that too in the 
midst of other labors, for iu 491 he was already en- 
gaged on the versions from the Hebrew which con- 
stitute his great claim on the lastiug gratitude of 
the Church. 

(3.) The Translation of the 0. T. fvm the 
Hebrew. — 20. Jerome commenced the study of 
Hebrew when he was already advanced in middle 
life (cir. A. d. 374), thinking that the difficulties 
of the language, as he quaintly paints them, would 
serve to subdue the temptations of passion to which 
he was exposed s Ep. cxxv. § 12; comp. Free/, in 
Dan.). From this time he continued the study 
with unabated zeal, and availed himself of every 
help to perfect his knowledge of the language. His 
first teacher had been it Jewish convert; but after- 
wards he did not scruple to seek the instruction of 
Jews, whose services he secured with great difficulty 
and expense. This excessive zeal (as it seemed 
exposed him to the misrepresentations of his ene- 
mies, and Rufinus indulges in a silly puu on the 
name of one of his teacher*, with the intention of 
showing that his work was not “ supported by the 
authority of the Church, but only of a second Ba- 
rabbas ’’ (Ruf. Apol. ii. 12; Hieron. AjxA. i. 13; 
comp. Ep. lxxxiv. § 3, and Prof, in ParnL). Je- 
rome, however, was not deterred by opposition from 
pursuing his object, and it were only to be wished 
that he had surpassed his critics as much in gen- 
erous courtesy as he did in honest laltor. He soon 
turned his knowledge of Hebrew to use. In some 
of his earliest critical letters he examines the force 
of Hebrew words (Epp. xviii., xx., a. n. 381, 383); 
and in A. D. 384, he had been engaged for some 
time in comparing the version of Aquila with He- 
brew MSS. (Ep. xxxii. § 1 ), which a Jew had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for him from the synagogue 
(Ep. xxxvi. § 1). After retiring to Bethlehem, lie 
appears to have devoted himself with renewed ar- 
dor to the study of Hebrew, and he published sev- 
eral works on the subject (cir. a. i>. 38 J: Quasi. 
Htbr. in (Jen. etc.). These essays served ns a pre 
lude to his New Version, which he now commenced. 
This \erxion was not undertaken with any ecclesi- 
astical sanction, as the revision of the Gospels was, 
but at the urgent request of private friends, or 
from his own sense of the imperious necessity of 
the work. It* history is told in the main in the 
prefaces to the several installments which were suc- 
cessively published. The Books of Sumutl and 
Kings were issued first, and to these he prefixed 
the famous Prohujns gnteatus, addressed to Paula 
and Kuatochium, in which he gives an account of 
the Hebrew Canon. It is impossible to determine 
why he selected these books for his experiment, for 
it does not appear that he was requested by any 
one to do so. The work itself was executed with 
the greatest care. Jerome speaks of the transla- 
tion as the result of constant revision (ProL GoL t 
“ I>ege ergo primum Samuel et Malachim meum 
meura, inquam, meum. Qnidquid enitu crebriu* 
vertendo et emendando soil ici tins et didicimus et 
tenemus nostrum est ”). At the time when this 
was published (cir. A. d. 391, 392) other books 
seem to have been already translated (ProL (JaL t 
“ omnibus libris quos dc Hebra-o vertimus ”); and 
in 393 the sixteen prophets a were in circulation, 

not translated at % UtwrtinM* (comp. fit. Wero h. 
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and Job bad lately been pot into the hands of bis not quoted in the Apology again* BAo 'a a 
moat intimate friends (hp. xlix. ad Pammach . ). 400), as those of all the other boohs tkA «n 
Indeed, it would appear that already in 392 be bad then published, and it may tbrnfe* i* <■ v- 
In some sense completed a version of the O. T. (De ] to a later date (Hody, p. 357 TV re.* *r 
Vir. IlL cxxxv., “ Vetus juxta Hebraicum trans- | books were completed at the request of 
tuli." This treatise was written in that year); « , shortly after the death of i’aola, a. i>. 404 /W 
but many books were not completed and published m Jot.). Thus the whole tnnUilira *w qrif 
till some years afterwards. The next books which over a period of about fourteen }wk •nm t *> 
he put into circulation, yet with the provision that tieth to the seventy-tilth year of Jerunr * La Bu 
they should be confined to friends (Pixcf. in Kzr .), still parts of it were finished in crest hart* * • 

were Ezra and Nehemiah, which be translated at the books of Solomon). A single da* m A 

the request of Dominica and Itogatianus, who had cieot for the translation of T«>1 it Praf. is Te 
urged him to the task for three years. Tbit was and “ one short effort " tuna \aen l nusarsh l * 
probably in the year 394 ( I'd. f/ieron. xxi. 4), for j the translation of Judith. T> os there an arm 
in the preface be alludes to his intention of discuss- I in the work which a mors carrful vnw»n 
mg a question which he treats in Kp. lvii., written 1 have removed, and Jerome hituerf in mar* i 
in 395 ( Dt o/dimo den. interpret.). In the preface gives renderings which be prefer* to thw w* * * 
to the Chronicles (addressed to Cbromauus), he al- had adopted, and admits from time to trar tin Is 
hides to the same epistle as “lately written,’* and had fallen into error (llody. p. . Yw nr* 

these books may therefore be set down to that year, detects are trifling when coo. pared with ok— b 

The three books of Solomon followed in 398/> having i accomplished successfully. The work mi shad fw 
lieen “ the work of three da}» ” when be bad just eight centuries the bulwark of western Ckr— i— d* 
recovered from a severe illness, which he suffered in and as a monument of ancient bognL* pm 
that year (Prcef. “ Usque longa segrotatione frac- the translation of the O. T. stands ninU* 
tus . . . . tridui opus nomini vestro [Chromatio unique. It was at least a direct nu dgwe * 
et Heliodoro] consecravi.” Comp. Kp. lxxiii. 10). the original, and not the version of a *«— 
The Oetateuch now alone remained ( Kp . lxxi. 5, The Septuagintal tradition was at length sink 
c. Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Kuth, snd Es- and a few passages will show the extent saf te 
ther, Pnxf. in Jot.). Of this the Pentateuch (in- acter of the differences by which the new tr— 
scribed to Desiderius) was published first, but it is tion was distinguished ftxsn the Otd Lam d* 
uncertain in what year. The preface, however, is it superseded. 


TABLE F. 


Mic. v 

firms Latina. 

St tu Bethlehem domus Bphrmta 
mquaquam minima et ut tu in millibar Jude 
«x te mfhi egredietnr 
Ml tit in prinriprm Israel, 
st egress us cjus ab initio, 
ex diebut utadi. 

Jsa. xxxriiL (xxxi.) 15 (Matt. IL IS). 

Vox in excel** audita sat 
lamentatkraia I actus si ftstas, 

Rachel plorsatis Ados suos ; 
et nolmtu [aoluit] cwu h n 
supsr sis [a fllUs suis), qaia now mm*. 

It. lx. 1,2 

Hoc prim mn bibt odoeiter foe 
regio Zabukm, terra Neptalhn; 
tt reliqui qui juxta mart ettit 
trans Jordanem QsUIsmb gentium. 

Populus qul ambulabat in teoebris 
▼klit lucem magnam : 
qui habits tis in regions et umbra mortis 
lux orietur vobi*. 

Is. HU. 4 (Mat r. riiL 17). 

Iste peecata nostra portal I Vera languor** nostros lpm tattt 

St pro nobit doUt. | st doloret nattrot ipte ptrtmit. 


ss Jerome docs not include him among the prophets in 
the Prol. Gal . ; bat in a letter written a. ». 894 (Ep. 
HU. ad Paul.) be places him distinctly among the four 
greater prophets. The preface to Daniel contains no 
mark of time : It appears only that the translation 
was made after that of ToUt, when Jerome was not 
yet familiar with Chaldee 


e Sophrooios (Dr fw. IS e uiii .l had da •* 
translated late Orest Jerome's v— slew * te T—* 
sad Prophets. 

4 The dais given by Hody (a. * Ml am* eas 
false refe renc e (p- XAy 


(Matt. It. 15, 16). 

Primo te mp ore aOeriatm et t 
term labnloa st tom BephthaH : 
sr no ct AAu wo oggmeeie ett r— —arm 
tram Jordaoem Qalila— gs nrt a— 
Populus qal smbulafaat la teshds 

habitantiboi In regk—e oabne mar Hi 
lax oct* est els. 


Vox in RMama andlta est, 
lamentatio et fletns st lnctus, 
Rachel plormntis Alios suos, 
et noluit conqvitscert , 
quia non sunt. 


. 2 (Matt. U. 6). 

Tulpmtm mam 
St to Bethlehem Kphrmta, 
parvulus et in mil H hue Jndmt 
ex te mihl egredWtur 
qui sit dominate* in far— 1, 
et egreaeus ejos ab iailfa, 
a ditbu* ettemitmtu. 
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Zech. ix. 9 (1 

fetus Latina, 

Bauds vekementer, filla 8ton, 

lace Bex tuns veniet tibl Justus et sal vans : 

Ipse mansuetus et ascendent super 
subjugalem et pultum novum. 
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ATT. xxi. 5). 

futgata nova, 

Bxsulta satis, Alia Sion, 
jubila Alia Jerusalem. 

Boot Bex tuus veniet Ubi Justus et salvator : 
ipse pauper et ascendent super 
asinam et super puUum filium asiiuz. 

Is. ixi. 1, 2 (Ll 

Spiritus Domini super me, 
propter quod uoxit me : 

€van%+i\zarr pavperibus mislt me, 
san&ce contritoe oorde, 
preedkmre eaptivis remissionem, 
et eectj ut v id rant : 
fees re annum acceptabilem Domino 

et dfom retributionls : 
eousoiari hums lugentes. 

JKE iv. 18, 19). 

| Spiritus Domini (el. aid. Dei) super me, 
eo quod unxerit Dominos me : 
ad annunciandum mansuetis misil me, 
ut mederer eontriUs corde, 
et pnedicarem eaptivis induigentiam , 
et dausis apertionem : 

ut pnedicarem (al. et annunctarem) annum ptaeab* 
item Domino 

et diem ulUonis Deo nostro : 
ut consolarer omues lugentes. 

Hos. ii 24 ( 

Bt (fleam non populo meo : 

Populus mens w to. 

■ttpse dftcet: 

Ikmnmus Dens mens es tu. 

Rom. ix. 25). 

Bt dicam non populo meo . 

Populus mens es tu. 

Bt ipse dicefc : 

Deus meus es tu. 

Hos. i. 10 (1 

Bt erlt to loco ubi dictum est ei* : 

Noo populus mens vos : 

TotabmUmr Filii Dei viventis. 

Rom. ix. 26). 

Et erit in looo ubi dice tur eis : 

Non populus meus vos : 

Dice tur eis: Filii Del viventis. 

Is. xxviii. 16 (Rom. x. 11). 

Beta ego immlttam in fundamenta Sion lapidem . . . i Bcce ego mittam in fandamentis Sion lapid— . . . 
ct qui crediderit non eon/unde tur. | qui crediderit non festinet. 

Hos. xiii. 14 (: 

ubi est causa run, mors? 
ubi *st acuUus turns, Inforne? 

1 Coil. xv. 55). 

De morte redbaam eos : 
sro mors tua , o more, 
martus tuus ero , Inferne. 


Job iv. 

Bt gplrltw In frcfem mihi occurrit, 

Ho mmn t eapilli mei «t carnea. 
i unr wri et non cognovi. 

Iwpwi, ft non erat Agon ante flkciem meam : 
md easam tantoiu et voeem audiebam. 

Quid nim ? Nunquid homo eonun Domino man 
das erit, 

ant ab operibai tuis rine macula rir? 

SI contra servos auos non credit, 

rt ad venue angelot suoa pravom quid re peril. 

HsMtaotes autem domoa lutes*, 

da quibna at noa ex eodem Into sumua, 

pereussit ilios tanqoam tinea, 

et a mans ueqne ad vesperam ultra non aunt ; 

et qood non poaeent aibi ipaia subvenire perierunt 

Aflarit enhn soa et arosrunt, 

toterierunt, quia non habcbant asptentiam. 


15-21. 

Bt com spiritus me pramente transire t, 
inhorroerunt pili earn la meas 
Stetit quidam, cqjua non agnotcebam voltum 
imago conun oealia mats, 
et Tocetn quasi auras lenia aodivt. 

Nunquid homo Dei oonparatloue JusUAeaMtur, 

aut Austere auo purior erit rir ? 

Bcce qui Servian t ei non aunt stabilee : 
et in angelia aoia xeperit pravitatem. 

Qnanto magia hi qni habitant domoa luteas, 
qui terrenum ha bent fumlamentum, 
oonaumeutur velut a tinea T 
De mane usque ad Tesperam auccldentur . 
et quia uullue Intel llgit in asternum peribunt 
Qui autem reliqui faerint auierentur ox els : 
Morientur, et non in sapiantia. 


IV. The History or Jerome's Transla- 
tion to the Invention or Printing. — 21. 
The critical labors of Jerome were received, as such 
labors always are received by the multitude, with 
a loud outcry of reproach. He was accused of 
fetarbing the repose of the Church, and shaking 
the foundations of faith. Acknowledged errors, as 
he complains, were looked upon as hallowed by 
ancient image (Praf. tn Job ii.); and few had the 
wisdom or candor to acknowledge the importance 
of seeking for the purest possible text of Holy 
Scripture. Even Augustine was carried away by 
tbs popular prejudice, and endeavored to discour- 
218 


.age Jerome from the task of a new translation 
{Ep. civ.), which seemed to him to be dangerous 
j and almost profane. Jerome, indeed, did little to 
smooth the way for the reception of his work. 
The violence and bitterness of his language is more 
like that of the rival scholars of the 16th century 
than of a Christian Father; and there are few 
more touching instances of humility than that of 
the young Augustine betiding himself in entire 
submission before the contemptuous and impatient 
reproof of the veteran scholiur ( Ep. cxii. f. /,), 
But even Augustine eould not overco m e the force 
of early habit To the last he remained fcithfa) 
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to the Italic text which he had first used; ami 
while he notices in his Retraciationes several faulty 
readings which he had formerly embraced, be shows 
no tendeucy to substitute generally the New Ver- 
sion for the Old. 4 In such cases time is the great 
reformer. Clamor based upon ignorance soon dies 
away; and the new translation gradually came into 
use equally with the old, and at length supplanted 
it. In the 6th century it was adopted in Gaul by 
Kucberius of Lyons, Vincent of l*erins, Sedulius 
and Claudianus Mamertus (Ilody, p. 398); but 
the Old I^tin was still retained in Africa and 
Britain (ibid.). In the 6th century the use of 
Jerome's Version was universal among scholars 
except in Africa, where the other still lingered 
(Junilius); and at the close of it Gregory the 
Great, while commenting on Jerome’s Version, 
acknowledged that it was admitted equally with 
the Old by the Apostolic See (Prof. in jab ad 
Leaudrum), “ Novam translationem diasero, sed ut 
comprobationis causa exigit, nunc Novam, nunc 
Veterem, per testiiuonia assumo; ut quia sedes 
Appstolica (cui auctore Deo prwsideo) utraque 
utitur mei quoqoe labor studii ex utraque fulcia- 
tur.” But the Old Version was not authorita- 
tively displaced, though the custom of the Roman 
Church prevailed also in the other churches of the 
West. Thu* Isidore of Seville (De Ojfic. Kccles. 
i. 12), after affirming the inspiration of the LXX., 
goes on to recommend the Version of Jerome, 
*• which,” he says, *» is used universally, as being 
more truthful in substance and more perspicuous 
in language.” “ [Hieronytni] editions generaliter 
unities ecciesue usquequaque utuntur, pro eo quod 
veracior sit in sententiis et clarior in verbis : ” 
(Ilody, p. 402). In the 7th century the traces of 
the Old Version grow rare. Julian us of Toledo 
(A. i>. C76) affirms with a special polemical pur- 
|ioHe the authority of the LXX., and so of the 
Old (ji'in; but still he himself follows Jerome 
when not influenced by the requirements of con- 
trol er»y (Ilody, pp. 405, 400). In the 8th cen- 
tury Bede * | >enks of Jerome's Version ns * k our 
editiou'* (Ilody, p. 408); and from this time it is 
needless to trace its history, though the Old Latin 
was not wholly forgotten. 6 Yet throughout, the 
New Version made its way without any direct 
ecclesiastical authority. It was adopted in the 
different churches gradually, or at least without 
any formal command. (Compare Ilody, p. 411 fF. 
tor detailed quotations.) 

22. But the IsUin Bible which thus passed grad- 
ually into use under the name of Jerome was a 
strangely composite work. The books of the O. T., 
with one exception, were certainly taken from his 
version from the Hebrew; but this bad not only 
l*een variously corrupted, but waa itself in many 
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particulars (especially in the Pentateuch) al rev 
ance with his later judgment Long ms, s rewa . 
made it impossible to substitute Us Pate fcre 
the Hebrew for the Galilean Psalter; sad thank* 
book was retained from the Old VmioK, as Jenre 
had corrected it from the LXX. Of the Apwry 
phal books Jerome hastily revised or tmtekd tas 
only, Judith and Tohit. The rmsiate am m 
tained from the Old Version against hi* jadgnaa; 
and the Apocryphal additions to Daniel red laha 
which be had carefully marked as spneryphal a k* 
own version, were treated as integral farts d 
books. A few MSS. of the Bible bitUtM jm 
served the 11 Hebrew Canon," bat the giw* 
according to the general custom of coptine to mu 
nothing, included eierjlhing which had ird i 
place in the Old Latin. In the N. T. tte a. L 
important addition which was f reqath iosp 
lated was the apocryphal I pktle to the la d wm 
The text of the Gospels wa* in the ma J>n«t 
revised edition; that of the remaining U*As te 
very incomplete revision of the Old Lata. TV* 
the present Vulgate contain* elements whici fare* 
to every period and form of tl-e Lalaa \na- 
(1.) I'nrtvitfd Old Latin: IN adorn, l/dwv L i 
Msec., Baruch. (2.) Old L-*tiu rented 
LXX.: Psalter. (3.) Jm*rut‘s free truda* 
from the original text : Judith, TU«L i,4 
rome's translation fnnt the Otiyimd: 0- T » 
cept Psalter. (5.) Old Latin rtnaJ/rwi 
MSS. : Gospels. (6.) Old Lntin wa rq n 
vised: the remainder of N. T. 

The Iteririon of Aleut h. — S3. Ihsavtik te 
text of the different parts of the I .atm Bote re 
rapidly deteriorating. The aimultaiieows am d Ms 
Old and New version* necemriJy led t« pwl m~ 
ruptioiis of loth texts. Mixed text* nw ins 
•ccordiug to the taste or judgment ci *mka m 
the confusion was further increased )■« the dree* 
which were sometimss introduced by beat W 
some knowledge of Greek.** Knew Iha mm 
scarcely any Anglo-Saxon Vulgate MS. dihb 
or 9th centuries which the writer has tasod » 
wholly free from an admixture of old iwtep 
Several remarkable examples are sotxsd hte 
(§ 32); and in rare instances it te ddMl t» * 
cide whether the text is not rather a reread 
than a corrupted Vulgata mre <r. y frt 
Reg. I. E. vl. : Addil. 5,46-1). As earii «tteb 
century, Casaiodonn attempted a parUai nmre 
of the text (Psalter, Prophets, EptetWi by stm 
tion of old MSS. But private labor was ual * 
check the growing corruption ; and hlkhlre 
tury this had arrived at such a begkt (tea t * 
traded the attention of Cbsitesupa ftete 
magne at once sought a remedy, and estreetod a 
Akuin (cir. a. d. 802) the task of vmaag ta 


When he quote* it. he seems to consider an ex- 
planation necessary ( De doetr . Chris t. iv. 7, 16): "Ex 
illius prophets libro potbudmnm hoe fisciam .... 
non antem secundum LXX. interpreter, ywt etiam 
ipsi dirino spiritu interprelalt, ob hoe altter ridentwr 
nonnulla dixisse , ut ad spiritual/ m smsum mat is ad - 
monerttur Uctoris intentio .... sed sient ex liebraso 
in latinum eloquinm, presbytero Ilieronymo ntri us- 
que lingua* perito tuterpretante, translata sunt. 1 ' In 
his Retraetationrs there is no definite reference, as fkr 
as I have observed, to Jerome's critical labors. Re 
notices, however, some false reading* : Lib. i. vit. ; P». 
*1111 22 (Rom. viii. 06); Wisd. viii. 7; Eerie*. 12; 
id xlx 4; Matt, v 22, om. *ta« causa; Lib II., xii. : 
Mill sx. 17 (dmodseim for duo). 


6 Thus Bede, spcakii* of a 
says that he increased the library of two ■ 
with greet seal, ''its nl tree /Wftti’ tSe re 
for the collection of the Holy 8crt| tmrm 0*01 w 
Alcuin, Id place of iwtonl ” mr*m tareto 
nis ad unum vetustse trmastettewte, qwsre * 
attuleret, ipse *up*ra4)uwgrewt . . . ' M 1 . P 
406). 

c Jerome notices this firuhM — ar ea «f mrm * * 
quid pro studio ex latere sddUare eat are tetre S" 
Id corpora, De prioretn traastek ewre pm errtessare 
voluntate conturbaf’’ < cat md Sm w 
Bede, Watefrid fUrabo. awd 


i 
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Latin test for pntdie me. This Alenin appears to 
Uve done simply bj the use of MSS. of the Vul- 
gate, and not by reference to the original texts 
(Porsoo, Letter vi, to Tracis , p. 145). The pas- 
sages which are adduced by Hody to prove his fa- 
miliarity with Hebrew, are in fact only quotations 
from Jerome, and he certainly left the text unal- 
tered. at least in one place where Jerome points out 
its inaccuracy ((ien. xxv. 8)/* The patronage of 
Charlemagne gave a wide currency to the revision 
of Aleuin, and several MSS, remain which claim to 
date immediately from his time. 6 According to a 
my remarkable statement, Charlemagne was more 
than a patron of sacred criticism, and himself de- 
voted the last jear of his life to the correction of 
the Gospels “with the help of Greeks and Syr- 
ians ” (Van Eat, p. 159, quoting Theganus, Script. 
Oid. Franc . ii. 277 ).* 

24. However this may be, it is probable that 
Aleuin* s revision contributed much towards pre- 
serving a good Vulgate text. The best MSS, of 
his recension do not differ widely from the pure 
Hicvonymian text, and his authority must have 
done much to check the spread of the interpolations 
which reappear afterwards, and which were derived 
from the intermixture of the Old and New Versions. 


* tlkroo. Qumst. in Gen. xxv. 8 ; Comm . in Ec- 
des. U. 466 ; ibid. xil. 490. 

6 Among those is that known as Charlemagne’s BI- 
Ns, Brit. >f«j. Add, 10,646, which has been described 
by Hog, Bint. § 128. Another is In the library of the 
Oratory at Rome (comp. § 30, Cod. D). A third is in 
to Imperial Library at Paris. All of these, however, 
are later than the age of Charlemagne, and date prob- 
ably from the time of Charles the Bald, a. D 875. 

* Mr. H. Bradshaw suggests that this statement de- 
rives some confirmation from the prefcce which « 'harle- 
swgae added to the collection of Homilies arranged 
by Paatas IMaconas, In which be speaks " of the pains 
which he had taken to set the church books to 
rights.” A copy of this collection, with the Preface 
(xlth cent.). Is preserved In the Library of 8t. Peter s 
CbU- Cambr. 

<f VercaUooe has given the readings of three Vati- 
can Cbrrrttoria , and refers to his own essay upon 
tom In Atti della Pontif. Arad. Rom. di Arehrologia, 
tiv. There Is a Corrtcioritrm In Brit. Mus. Reg. 1 A, 
rid. 

* The divisions of the Latin Versions into rapitula 
•w very various. Gassiodonu (f 660 a d. ) mentions 
sa socket division of some hordes existing in his time 
f Oetateochl [». t. Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth] 
dtalos . . . eredldimus imprlmendos a majoribut nos- 
tris online aureate descrip’o* M Dr Inst. Div. Liu. 

I k and In other books (1, 2 Cbron., the books of Solo- 
won), be himself made a corresponding division. Je- 
rome mentions capitula, but the sections which be in- 
toahe do not seem to establish the existence of any 
fmamlly rereived arrangement; and the variety of 
to capitulation in the best existing MSS. of his ver- 
don proves that no one method of subdivision could 
chi* his authority. The divisions which are given 
la MSS. eovreepond with the summary of contents by 
ririch the several books are prefreed, and vary con* 
dderabiy in length. They are called indiscriminately 
mptiula. tores, tituti. Martknay, in his edition of 
to Bibhotkrca, given a threefold arrangement, and as- 
dgao the different terms to the three several divisions ; 
(has Genesis has xxxviil tituti, xlvi tores, Ixxxil (or 
«hv) capitula. Bat while Jerome does not appear to 
have fixed any division of the Bible into chapters, he 
wriagiii tbs text in lines (versus, ort\ot) for conven- 
toes hi reading and Interpretation ; and tbs lines 
—recombined in marked groups (membra, In 

to pas tl sa l books a farther arrange ossa t marked tbs 
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Examples of readings which seem to he due to him 
occur: Deut. i. 9, add. soUtwHnem ; venissemms. 
tor -etis ; id. 4, ascendimus, for asetndemus ; ii 
24, in mnnu twi, for in minus tuns ; iv. 33, r idisti, 
for vixisti ; vi. 13, ipsi , add. soU ; xv. 9, oados, oni. 
tuos : xvii. 20, JiHus, for Jilii: ». 6, add. venUntf 
xxvi. 16, at, for eL But the new revision was 
gradually deformed, though later attempts at cor- 
rection were made by Lonfranc of Canterbury (a. d. 
1089, Hody, p. 416), Card. Nicolaus (a. d. 1150), 
and the Cistercian Abbot Stephanos (cir. A. T>. 
1150). In tlie 13th century Correctoiia were 
drawn up, especially in France, in which varieties 
of reading were discussed ; d and Roger Bacon com- 
plains loudly of the confusion which was introduced 
into the “Common, that is the Parisian copy,** 
and quotes a false reading from Mark viii. 38, 
where Uie correctors had substituted confess** for 
cvnfusus (Hody, pp. 419 ff). I .if tie more wm done 
for the text of the Vulgate till the invention of 
printing : and the name of Lauren tius Valla (cir. 
1450) alone deserves mention, as of one who de- 
voted the highest powers to the criticism of Holy 
Scripture, at a time when such studies were I* life 
esteemed. 0 

V. The History ok the Printed Text. — 


parallelism of the answering clauses (Martiana.v, fVs- 
legg iv. AH Die. Bibt.). The number of lines (versts; 
is variously given in different MRS. (Comp. Vereelkm*. 
Var. Lect. App. ad Jos . ) For the origin of the present 
division of the VulpUe, see Bible, i. 307 a. 

An abstract of the capitula and versus given In the 
Aleuin MS., known as " Charlemagne’s Bible’' (Brit 
Mus. Addit. 10,646). will give a satisfactory idea of ths 
contents, nomenclature, and arrangement of the best 
copies of the Latin Bible. 

K pis tola ad Paulinum. Pncfrtio. 

Brrsit , I. e. Genesis, capp. ixxxii. habet versos Bi. DOC. 
EUesmotk , I. e. Exodus, capp. cxxxviiii. C. IH. 
Leviticus , Hebraic* 

Vaiecra. . capp. Ixxxviiii. p. If. coc 
Numeri . . capp. lxxviiU. habet vers. nnmr. IQ. 

Addabarim , Qrece 

Deuteronomium capp. civ. habet vers. H. DC. 
Prsefrdo Jesu Naue et Judk-um. 

Josue Ben Nun . capp. xxxiii. habet vers. f. DOCL- 

Softim, |. e. Judicum , 

(liber) . . . capp. xviii. habet vers. nnmr. 

I. DOCL. 

Ruth none, habet ver. nnm. OOL 

Pncfrtio (Prologue gnleatus). 

Samuhrl (Region), lib. 

prim. . . . capp. xxvi. habet versos, V. ooo. 

Samuhel (Regum), lib. 

sec. . . . capp. xviii. habet versus, 0. oc. 
Malnehim, I. e. Regum, 
lib. tert. capp. xviiii. 

(for xviii.) habet vers. 0. d. 

Maine him, i. e. Re gum, 

lib. quart. capp. xril. habet v ersu s 0. OCX. 
Prologue. 

haias nooe. habet vers. M. nxxxx. 

Prologue. 

Hirrtmias (with Lam. and 

Prayer) .... none, habet venae OB. ooo— 

Prologue. 

Hiezerheel (-tel) . . none. nooe. 

Danihel nooe. habet v ersu s I. MOCt 

Osee, Joke l, Amos, Abdias, 

Jonas , Miehas , Naum, 

Abacuc, Sopkonias, Ag- 
geus. Zaekanu ?, Mata - 

Prologue. 
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25. It wm a noble omen for the future progress of 
prioting that the first book which iasued from the 
press was the Bible; and the splendid pages of the 
Mftxarin Vulgate (Mains, Gutenburg and Fust) 
stand yet unsurpassed by the latest efforts of typog 
raphy. This work is referred to about the year 
1455, and presents the common text of the 15th 
oentury. Other editions followed in rapid succes- 
sion (the first with a date, Mainz, 1462, Fust and 
Schoiffer), but they offer nothing of critical interest. 
The first collection of various readings appears in' a 
Paris edition of 1504, and others followed at Venice 
and Lyons in 1511, 1513; but Cardinal Ximenes 
(1502-1517) was the first who seriously revised the 
Ijfttin text (** . . . . contulimus emu quamplu- 
rimis exemplaribus venerandae vetustatis; sed his 
maxime, qute in publica Complutensis nostras 
Unirersitatis bibliotheca reconduntur, quse supra 
octingentesimum abhinc annum litteris Gothicis 
conscript*, ea sunt sinceritate ut nec apicis lapsus 
paasit in eis deprehendi,” Prtrf . ) a , to which he 
assigned the middle place of honor in his l’olyglott 


Job none. e. i. noo. 

Origo Proph. David, Prsefktio. 

liber Psalmorum (Galilean) 

none, habet vr. v. 

Splat, ad Chronl. «t Heliod. 

liber Proverb i or am capp. lx. habat versus i. occxl. 
Bcdcsiastcs . . capp. xxxi. non*. 

Oantica Cant i comm . none, habet versus cclxxx. 
liber Sapienttas capp. xlviii. habet versus L noo. 
Ecdcsiasticus . capp. oxxviL habet versus Si. dcoc. 
Prnfetio. 

Dabrtiamin, lib. prim. none. hab. (sic) 
Paralypominon (lib. 

nec.) none. none. 

Pnelktio. 

liber Etna .... 

Prologue. 

Hester (with add ) . none, habet versus noc. 

Prsc&Uo. 

Tobias nona none. 

Prologue. 

Judith habet versus I. c. 

liber MacAabr. prim- . lxi. none. 

Maehabr. liber nec. . . It. 

Pnef. ad Damasum. 

Argumentum. 

Canooes. 

Pvologua. 

MattAcus . . capp. lxxxl. habet vers. Q. noc. 

Marcus . . . capp. xlvi. habet V. f. noo. 

Lucas . . . capp. lxxiii. ven. ID. nooo. 

Johannes . . capp. xx xt. vers. I. nocc. 

Lib. Actuum Apost. capp. IxxiiU. habet vers. Si. nc. 
Proiogus aeptem Kpfstolarum Can. 

BpifU. Sel. Jacobi . capp. xx. none. 

Bpistl. Set. Petri prim. capp. xx. 

Bpistl. Set. Petri sec. capp. xi. 

Kptetl. Srf. Jo A. prim. capp. xx. 

Bpistl. Sel. JoK. see. . capp. v. 

Bpistl. Sri. JoA. Urt. . capp. vi. 

Bpistl. Set. Jud. . . capp. vll. 

Bp la ad Romanos capp. U. habet versus nccccXL 
Kpla. ad Cor. prim. capp. lxxii. none. 

Bpla. ad Cor. see. capp. xxviil. habet van. eexen. 
Bpla. ad Qalatkas capp. xxxvii habet versus oexm. 
Bpla. ad Ephesios capp xxxi. habat ver su s cocxtxl 
B pla. ad Pk&pptnM* capp. x villi, none. 

*PU. ad TAess. prim. capp. xxv. habat versus eexm. 
Bpla. ad Thess. see. capp. villi, nooe. 

Bpla. ad Colosenscs capp. xxxi. none. 

Bpla. ad Tim. prim . capp. xxx. vers, ccxxx 
Bpla. ad Tim. sec. oapp. xxv. none. 

Bpla. ad Tit. . . . capp. x. none. 


between the Hebrew and Greek texts [camp X(e 
Testament, iii. 2129 5]. The CompJntsmns m 
is said to be more oonect than thorn vbak pv 
ceded it, but still it is very far from bang pan 
This was followed in 1528 (2d edition 15)3, be m 
edition of R. Stephens, who had t a Mosd pm 
pains upon the work, eon suiting three Mh> d 
high chancier and the earlier editions, bSsa 
the best materials were not open for use Aket 
the same time various attempts were aadr Is am- 
red the I-atin from the original texts (Enaa 
1516; 6 Pagninue, 1518-28; CanL ( sptma 
Steuchius, 1529; Qarins, 1542), or even teams 
a new Latin version (Jo. Canipetuk, 1533 1 1 
more important edition of R. Stephens Ukd a 
1540, in which he mads use of twenty M» mi 
introduced considerable alterations into he In* 
text In 1541 another edition was pablaM t* 
Jo. Boned ictus at Paris, which was band m tis 
oollation of MSS. and editions, sad ass *ho 
reprinted afterwards. Verceikme apnU wmh 
more highly of the BiUia Ordmarin, with gfcma 


a Im 

» d 
14 


on tv 


Epla. ad PKiUm. . capp. UU. nooe. 

Epla. ad Hebr. oapp. xxxviiU. nooe. 

Kpla. ad Laoduanses none, none 
Apocahfpsis . . capp. xxv habet Venn i on 

An argumentum is given before am* d Ik I 
of the N. T. exerpt the Catholic Bpjatln an4 lb 
tie to the laodioeans, and the whale M2- dam 
sixty -eight hexameter lstin venae 

The divisions agree geoemfry vrirh Jfru. Mm 
2905, and Lambeth 8, 4. In the YaUkdka i 
>19. (comp. p. 8174 a) the apocryphal b.xe 
dictans is not found ; but it ocea n la th» sane 
Hon in the great Bible ia the BJt^ e Ubiety 1 
viil.), with four capital*. 

Many oiatnplce of the varieoa dkMsae bh* 
are given at length by Th remains, Optra, L a 
xoei, Romas, 1747. The itiilhai dkg 
MSS. which 
low, § 80. 

Bentley gives the foUoww* 

Sangcrm. (g): — 

Bp. ad Bom., Ari l r a da Ckonntbo 9mm 
(so two other of U.'a MSS ), 
ad Cor. L. Scribe* da AApu. fmam 
ad Ooc. tt., Seribta da Mark—1 
dux. (Me). 

ad Gala!., Serihsm da ark Mmm 
(she). 

ad 


ad Philip., Strike da a aha 
ad Colosa., Arika da mha 
ad Thaas. I , Scrips* da 
ad Them. M-, Scrips* da 
CVUl. 

ad Ttm. I., Scriht a da 
ad Tim. it, Script* a 
ad nt., Script* da 
ad PhUsm., 


ad Hebr n Arika da i 


a The copy which la ham iDshi k a am » k 
library at Aloala, bat the w ri te s h net im fr* * 
has bent rakzaadaei by any akhr. Thnehka* 
second copy of the Volgak ai the IMt see* * » 
of Biblical M 88. at Aleala Is gkaa k Be T pa 
Printed Text of ti T„ pp. 15-1* 
b Breamua himself wished k pnhBth Ms l^s *■' 
as be found H in MSB.; bwt be me B hi k k 
advice of a friend, * a*mt inter than wte • r*m 
oooaUib taproUs veciaa^aam M So % 
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•tc , published si Lyons, 1645, is giving readings 
in accordance with the oldest MSS., though the 
sourest from which they are derived are not given 
( LecL xcix. ). The course of controversy 

In the 16lh century exaggerated the importance of 
the differences in the text and interpretation of the 
Vulgate, ami the confusion called for some remedy 
An authorized edition became a necessity for the 
Kouiish Church, and, however gravely later theo- 
logians may hive erred in explaining the policy or 
intentions of the Tridentiue bathers on this point, 
there can be no doubt that (setting aside all refer- 
ence to the original texts) the principle of their 
decision — the preference, that is, of the oldest 
Ijttin text to any later Latin version — was sub- 
stantially right.** 

The Hixline and Clementine VtUgalei. — 26. 
The first session of the Council of Trent was held 
on Dec. 13th, 1546. After some preliminary 
arrangements tbs Nicene Creed was formally pro- 
mulgated as the foundation of the Christian faith 
on beb. 4th, 1546, and then the Council proceeded 
to the question of the authority, text, and inter, 
pretation of Holy ‘Scripture. A committee was 
appointed to report upon the subject, which held 
private meetings from Feb. 20th to March 17th. 
Considerable varieties of opinion existed as to the 
relative value ft the original and I>atin texts, and 
the final decree was intended to serve as a com- 
promise.* This was made on April 8th, 1546, and 
consisted of two (tarts, the first of which contains the 
list of the canonical Itooks, with the usual anathema 
on tlmee who refuse to receive it; while thesecoud. 
“On the Kdition and Use of the Sacred Books,” 
contains no anathema, so that its contents are not 
art.cle* of fcuth. c The wording of the decree itself 
contains several marks of the controversy from 
which it arose, and admits of a far more literal 
construction than later glosses have affixed to it. 
In affirming the authority of the 1 Old Vulgate' it 
contains no estimate of the value of the original 
text*. The question decided is simply the relative 
■tents of the current Jm tin versions (“si «x 
•OiDibii I at inis verdonibus qua; circumferuutur 
and this only in reference to jrublic 
exercises. Tlie object contemplated is the advan- 
tage (utilitax) of the Church, and not anything 
essential to its constitution. It was further en- 
acted, os a check to the license of printers, that 
“lloiy Scripture, but r<//< dally the old mi l com- 
n»ou ( Vulgate) edition (evidently without excluding 
Cite original texts), should lie printed as correctly 
as possible." In spite, however, of the compara- 
tive caution of the decree, and the interpretation 
which was affixed to it by the highest authorities, 
it was received with little favor, and the want of a 
standard text of the Vulgate practically left the 

• Bei tannin jus Uj Insists on this fart, which has 
fan stnngtijr overlooked In later controversies ( lit 
Vrrbo On, x. ap. Van K-i, § 27): ' Nrc cniin Putrr* 
(TrkWotiui) fbciUum ullam mentionein fceerunt. Scd 
solum ex tot la tin Is rerxiouibu*, qua* nunc circurn- 
faruntur. unatn delegerunt, quam ceteris anteponereut 
. . . antiquam no vis, probation longo usu recenti- 

hws sdhur, ae ut sic loquar. crudis . . . • ” 

k The original authorities are collected and given 
St lanfth by Van Km, ) 17. 

e I ns a per endrtn Sacrosanct* 8v nodus considerans 
non param a tiUtnnt accede re posse ercleshr Uri. si ex 
•wafaei adltionibus. qusr rirruuiferuntnr 

mrrnnim libromm, qujenam pro authentic* habenda 
tU, inmilmrst. statuit el declarat, ut inec Ipea vetus 
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questiou as unsettled ss before. The decree itself 
was made by men little fitted to anticipate the 
difficulties of textual criticism, but afterwards these 
were found to be so great that for some time it 
seemed that no authorized edition would appear. 
The theologians of Belgium did something to meet 
the want. In 1547 the tint edition of llentenius 
appeared at Louvain, which had very considerable 
influence upon later copies. It was tiased upon 
the collation of Latin MSS. and the Stephanie 
edition of 1540. In the Antwerp Polyglotfc of 
1568-157*2 the Vulgate was borrowed from the 
Complutensian ( Vercellone, Var. Ltd. ci. ) ; but 
in the Antwerp edition of the Vulgate of 1573-74 
the text of Heutenius was adopted with copious 
additions of readings by Lucas Brugetisis. This 
last was designed as the preparation and temporary 
substitute for the Papal edition : indeed it may be 
questioned whether it was not put forth as the 
“ correct edition required by the Tridentine de- 
cree” (comp. Lucas Brug. ap. Vercellone, di.). 
But a Papal l>oard was already engaged, however 
desultorily, upon the work of revision. The earliest 
trace of an attempt to realize the recommendations 
of the Council is found fifteen yean after it was 
made. In 1561 Paulus Manutius (sou of Aldus 
Manutius) w.ts invited to Home to aii|ierinteiid the 
printing of l.atin and Greek Bibles (Vercellone, 
Pur. Led. etc., i. Prol. xix. «.). During that 
year and the next several scholars (with Sirletus 
at their he id) were engaged in the revision of the 
text. In the pontificate of Pius V. the work was 
! continued, and Sirletus still took a chief part in it 
( 1566, 1670, Vercellone, /. c. xx. n.), but it was 
currently reported that the difficulties of publishing 
an authoritative edition were insuperable. Nothing 
further was done towards the revision of the Vul- 
gate under Gregory XIII., but prepirations were 
made for an edition of the LXX. This appeared 
in 1687. in the second year of the pontificate of 
Sixtus V., who had been one of the chief promotera 
of the work. After the publication of tlie LXX., 
.Sixtus immediately devoted himself to the produc- 
tion of an edition of the Vulgate. He was him- 
self a scholar, and his imperious genius led him to 
face a task from which others had shrunk. “ He 
had felt,” he savs, “ from his first accesaiou to the 
|apal throne (1585). great grief, or even indigna- 
tion (indigne fereutes), that the Tridentine decree 
wax still unsatisfied ; " and a board was appointed, 
under the presidency of Curd. Carufa, to arrange 
the materials and offer suggestions for an edition. 
Sixtus himself revised tlie text, rejecting or con- 
firming the suggestions of tlie U«nl hy his absolute 
judgment; and wlien the work was printed he 
examined the sheets with the utmost care, and 
corrected the errors with his own hand.** The 


I et vulgata «dltlo,quc loa|o tot wcuiorum usu In ipea 
| eeriest* probnUx eat, in public is lertimiibu*, dispute- 
ttouibus, pntxjjcaUuuIbu* at axpoxiUouibus pro au- 
thentic* habeatur , et ut ueuio iU*m rejicrre quovts 
pnvU'itu aujMt vel pnesumal. .... 8ed et iuipraa- 

sorihus modum ini (toners volens fa- 

crvvlt et statuit ut post hoc sacra scripture potuummm 
vero hire Ipsa vetus et vulgata editio quam emetvdo- 

tlssime Imprimatur 

d Tlie original word* are both interesting and las 
portnnt : " .Noe .... ipeius AposUtlorum Prlndpk 
auctontate conflsl .... baudquaquain gravmll 
sum us .... huuc quoqus non utedxtcraa aecorafaa 
luenbratiools iaborvut • use! pare, atqna m omnia 
parlegara qua ail! oollagamnt aut •eusnrwnt, direr 
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•dition appeared in 1590. with the famous consti- 
tution AJrrmu ille (dated March 1st, 158'J) pre- 
fixed, in which Sixtus affirmed with characteristic 
decision tlie plenary authority of tlie edition for all 
future time. » Hy the fullness of Apostolical 
power ” (such are his words) ** we decree and de- 
clare that this edition .... approved by the 
authority delivered to us by tlie Lord, is to le 
received ami held as true, lawful, authentic, and 
unquestioned, in all public on*! pritsife discussion, 
reading, preaching, and explanation.*' " He fortlier 
forbade expre-aly the publication of various read- 
ings in copies of the Vulgate, and pronounced that 
all readings in other editions and MSS. which vary 
from those of the revised text “ are to have no 
credit or authority for the lutnre ” tea iu its qua- 
huic nustne editioni non consenserint, nullam in 
pusteruiii fidem, nullainque aoctoritateni habit lira 
ease deceniiinus). It wras also enacted that the 
new revision should be introduced into all nilwiL 
and service-books; and the greater excommunica- 
tion was threatened against all who in any way 
contravened tlie constitution. Had tlie lile of Sixtus 
been prolonged, there is no doubt hut that his iron 
will would have enforces! the chungtw which he 
thus |«remptorilv proclaimed ; but be died in Aug. 
1590, and those wIkhii he hail alarmed or offended 
took immediate measure* to hinder tlie execution 
of his designs. Nor was this without good reason. 
He had changed the reading* of those whom he 
had employed to report ujsui the text with tiiemost 
arbitrary and unskillful hand; and it was scarce!) 
an exaggeration to say that his preci|iitate “ self- 
reliance had brouglit tlie < hurch into the most 
serious peril.” * Luring the brief pontificate of 
Lrlian VII. nothing c**ul*l l« done; but the reaction 
was not long deb) el. 

On tlie atvisuuoo of (iregory XIV’. some went 
so tar as to pro|**«‘ that the edition of Sixtus 
sliould l«e alooluf.lv pndiibiteil; but Ifollariniti 
suggested a luuldie cotirw;. He proposed that 


the erroneous alterations of the test wh*b vw* 
been made in it (•* qu* m.*U mm ♦ « iqm 
44 slioukl be corrected with all pom. t wt am 
the liitde reprinted under the M-a,tu 

a prefatory note to the effort tiai n n«s m a 
tri 'itn ) bad crept into the knurr on tsa >-» m 
carelessness of tlie printers.' < Ib.s 
or rather daring Lbrlxod,^ for it ran t« 
no other name, found tax* with m f*ew 

A commission was appointed to rr*i*r ths ^ s-se 
text, under the pTrsiileucv of the t ardmsi * • i us 
(t olumna'. At first li>e oosnmtaMDcm wm* u 
slow jmure**, and it teemed Udi UmI a 
would rlajK before tlie mi«o<*o vn ne r r<f 
tt’ngarelli, in Vcrcrlknie. fmo;- hi- i fes 
inode of | mewling* wra* thr-rH-rc cfiangr^i. aaad \m 
commission dhh«I to /agank>. the r> wintry wa 
of folonna; and, if we may Idee the nsm.o* 
which still coninH-iiHrate* tlie event, and the - 
rent report or tlie time, the work was cm 
mntire h dav*. But even if it can be kVsi list 
the work extended over six mouths. it m 
that there was DO time fc*r tlr eiamir.*! « -r> 4 aam 
authorities, I ut otd. kr tnikn.g a raj .*3 re - .ms 
with tlie Inlp of tlie normals airrw.it 
Tlie task ws* hardl * tint*! ed when t in-f-c c— < 
(Oct. liilll i. and the pm best ion ot tie rr> sk *■ »; 
was again delated. Ills sin'crs»r,*ltj><*-t: IV 
die»l within tlie same )«-ar. and at tie 'egr .* x 
of 15!*2 ( l*-li wilt VIII. w is raw'd lo t‘r * 

t 'lenient entrusteil the final mun. .4 thr m; w» 
Toletus. and tlie whole was |r.nt«*l it A. * 
Manutius the grandson* lef>re toe md 4 . *a 
The l*rrt ur. winch i* moulded uj-4i that <4 m • m 
was written bv IteUarmin, aixl n Uun 1 . 
guished tn.m that «»f >ixtu* hi »•* *.» 

even mode-tv. Tlie text, it is ** d. i i m •**> 
|mr**d with tlie gn-ate-t c^re. ami th.„ mm*. 

Intel) prrfmt WS* St Irani (Wliat It i. a M ‘isS 
more cortivt than that of sot ** r* 

None readings uwlwl, it is alfo«c*J, Umi, um^ 


■mini Irrlionum rmM**iwe jwrjwodere. ssnrtorum dor- 1 
toruui srntentias rwoifiiiix-rfv : qujr quibus sntefe- 
ivmU f»tut dijudicair. sdro ut lu bor laborto*i*dniS' 
rmeoditionlf rurncuio, in quo nprrain quoU>iun«m. 
rvtnque piunt>u» hum rohm andsui duximus, ailoruni 
quidein i*tw*r fuerit in coiouirndo, nosti-r sutmi in eo 
quod rl piunhu* r*aet o| tiiiiuui -irugrli io . Its Isiio-li 
ut telrivui muilia in id « ‘U *M»iu< miull* reerpuin 
terlioiwin oniiiiuo n-timn rlinus. Not.on inirms T) po- 
grsphnun in Apo^Co.i >* \ .iltrsnn Pal iftiM iioalro ... 
txstruxiniut ... ut in rs euirn latuin )im Bihli«>. 
rum toluiueo etcii'k retur . rsqnr re* quo nis«ia 
locorruptr prrflrrrrtur, nostrs m* t|»i luanu rorn- v i 
BUI. »t qua pnrlo tltU ohrep*rrsut. «t q tur ronfiiM 
SUt fiiriM ronfutidl piaw Tt<l< ltantiir .... dl»Unil 
■ui (ttodv, p 4i^> . \ sn he*, p -oi 

certs iHwtrs •* J« n*ls, dr.) or Ap<» 
lollt-ie pot»-at\ii* pn-intu imc lUlmmui sc ir laramu*, 
•am \ ti piUm nrrir, tarn trim*, qusm not I Tr*ts- | 
Bteiiti |.i.lnr Ia’iioiii fditioiwtii. quw pr»> siithrntlca > 
a t'onn to r ri'lriitnio rveepts rat, allie ulla .i ul.itstP»ne, 
aut contn'irrvis rniornjdm r**s hsnr tpvtm. qusm i 
Bunc, pr>ut optnnr fieri |>otent. tutixhum at In' 
Vstimna T v l-<ra phi* inipre**nin in unliro* Chrl*- I 
tlsns Rrpnt.lirs, stqne Ui oniuihus I'hrlatUni orbit I 
K-rlwkli ircriniun •?u<iniiiui, (kffmrlitrtism . . . 
pro tens Ir.itlma. tu* fientlr* •( indubitsTs. lo otnnl- 
bu* puttiw l* pntstoque dl*potsti<>nibus, krltridbu*. 
prwdw-aiK>niiiua. ft cspisosUonibus rrrip*eodsm *t 
teiM-n l*iii rW. 1 ’ 

i iWnamtln to t'lernent ¥111 : ** Notil Uslltudn 
Wtr* rul te totAuiqor rer’ertsm iHcrtiidiii roenmiaerit 
ll at us V. dum jmui f* Jocfi 


. O i - m 1 > 


htbiiorum etoemisUoorai te m stu* *«t ore mb 
sn jtnttiun uoquAto prrv uiuai or« u r mi 1 V m 
p. ‘£>* * K 

c 1 he following i* tiw ocixiiaai 
Vsq Km Inxn the flr*l < ( t*p arms • 

tp ml , sn i >o 1**4# I . i **i 
cellaret qu)i apndutu ntrl W I ■ to a *** - 
«v i i U* , in qulbua irrnot j-f-***. • ** — - * ■ 

derraot tirt Cist**, qul >meroil rs i < * us 
lire prniillieiiila •*»! S tu » m inm < • rvsi p*. 
drioofistrstit, hthtU ULs !.**« ease Ju« is Ss. w 

Ita corrigends. ul «slt<> Iuikmv Mill i a UWrae U 

Ills rtuelK LatS (O^-lereii I uf. qisual DrtvS »l ■* 

nme toilerentur we.s s.itt «• i. 

reruderentur sub ixwim qiwtVsi *m. «s m 
pnrUd *ue qus tl^ i.ifumre: ur in m ' 

fftf !ft ma.x nr irr.ft.Llr m, ,M e. *e, * 

I'horiutt trl SO' rum Iik urL* ft Mr v r* *. i * 
l»>nutu I turns pro ms i» ” T be ha.t 
Matos' roodeomstloo of s lti«*S <4 H» a w 

tie denied ** l*»|«un w dei.inum 4ir«a*aw s 
nrhi* , '' snd it MSS this MhoW |s im< » o4 w* 
Prrfcr* to the CiMDffltltM \ u<*Lr • t. - S r^m Sm 
min hts csnooicstl'.n i\sn Km. (Tm ts* «-r 
urnents. pp It *t>l bs rbaei >i iu 1 

laniiln first describes tbe rmo of tbe HUjm mb 
re* ll 1 ss if#, 1 ‘-"iif# Sir'll >«-■ t. sal IBmm pm^aam 
represent tbvm ss rrro» ( 

4 Tbs tikWsr* roller led h Isa ht rs Slf 
snd stsu tbs sso»U u» si tw tMWB* mi l apmt. 
Verve lions 1 pp txslt -lilt k til 
fusfe Is do too rtr>vm 


f . 
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wrong, l^n left unchanged, to avoid popular 
offense." llut yet even hen* Bellarmin did not 
scruple to repeat the tic lion of the intention of 
Sixtus to recall his edition, which still disgraces 
the front of the Konian V ulgate by an apology no 
lots needless than untrue l> Another edition fol- 
lowed in 15J3, and a third in 151)8, with a triple 
lii»t of errata, one for each of the three editions 
Other edition* were afterwards published at Home 
(comp. Vercellone, civ. ), but with these corrections 
tJie liistory of the authorized text properly con- 
cludes. 

27. The respective merits of the Sixtine and 
< lementine editions have l»eeii often delmted. In 
point of mechanical accuracy, the Sixtine seem* to 
lie clearly superior (Van hiss, 365 ff.), but Van 
hiss has allowed himself to be misled in the esti- 
mate which he gives of the critical value of the 
Sixtine readings. The collections lately published 
by Vercellone r place in the clearest light the strange 
and uncritical mode in which Sixtus dealt with the 
evidence and results submitted to him. The rec- 
ommendations of the Sixtine correctors are marked 
by singular wisdom aud critical tict, and in almost 
every case where Sixtus departs from them be is in 
error. This will be evident from a collation of 
the readings in a few chapters as given by Vercel- 
looe. Thus in the first four chapters of tienesis 
the Sixtine correctors are right against Sixtus: i. 
2, 27, 31; ii. 18, 20; iii. 1, 11, 12. 17, 21, 22; iv. 
1, 5, 7, 8, 8, 15, 16, 19; aud on tlie other hand j 


• THU fart Bellarmin puts in stronger light when 
writing to Lucas Brugtmsis ilh'M) to acknowledge hi.* 
m*irjO collation* on the text of t ie Vulgate : " De 
Hbvilo ail me misso gratis* ago. red m las veliui biblia 
ralfsta non esse a nohU iweuratiiodine castigifa, uiuita 
raim de Industrie justi* de rausU pert rand vim us, qua* 
corrections iudigere videliautur." 

* The origioal text of tlie passage’s here referred to 

U full of interest: " Sixtus V opus tandem 

noo fee turn typis utandari jussit. Quod cum jam asset 
• irufum et ut in luceui emltteretur, idem Pontile* 
operam dxret implying that the edition was not pub- 
lished). anlmsdverten* non panes in Sacra Biblia prell 
ritk lrre*Mi-se. quae Iterata diligentia indigene videirn- 
lur, totom opus sub incudctn revocandum censuil 
»tqtM dnjrvfit of ttii* there U not the faintest shadow 

of proof) Aecijie igitur. Christiana lector 

. ... ax Vaticana t> |»o/raptiia veterem ac ▼ulg.iiam 
uens script urae eilitiouem, quanta fieri potuit diii- 
geo Ue castigatuu : qua in quidem shut omnibus 
uomeris absoiutaui. pro human* Itubecillitate affirms re 
iiSrlle eat. its ceteris omnibus qua* ad liauc usque 
Item prollerunt e.nendaUorvm, porioreinquc e<*re, 
minima duLiundum In hac tamen pervulgata 

skul nonnulla ronsulto niutata, its etiain 
site, qua* mutamit videbantur. consulto immutata 
reikrU aunt, turn quod tta faciendum csw ad ofl**m*lo- 
■mt popuiorum vitandam 8. Hieronymus non setnel 
admoouu turn quod . . . The candor of these 
words contrasts strangely with the fully of later cham- 
pions of Um* edition- 

la consequence of a very amusing mistranslation 
of a phrase of Hug, it has been commonly state. I in 
■wgtaod th»t tbw Preface yfliv'/, Inotmd of foe, 
BelUrmln hU canonisation : <IIug, Kmi. I. 400. 
" Welch# Ihn urn aeine l|eilig«|>(vchung gebradit 
ha ban soil "). The real ..flense lay in the words 
^uotel above p 3170, note <-). 

c The most Important of these U the Codex Car t- 
0mm mj, a copy of the Antwerp edition of 15 s ']. with 
rh* MS corrections of the Sixtine boarl. fat* we 
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Sixtus it right against the correctors in i. 15. The 
(Gregorian correctors, therefore (whose results art 
given in the Clementine edition), in the main aim 
ply restored readings adopted by the Sixtine board 
and rejected by Sixtus. In the book of Deuteron- 
omy the Clementine edition follows the Sixtine 
corrector* where it differs from the Sixtine edition: 
i. 4, 19, 31; ii. 21; iv. 6, 22, 28, 30, 33, 39; v. 
24; vi. 4; viii. 1; ix. 9; x. 3; xi. 3; xii. 11, 12, 15, 
Ac . ; and every change (except probably vi. 4; xii. 11, 
12) is right; while on tlie other hand in the same 
chapters there are, as far as I have ol .served, only 
two instances of variation without the authority of 
the Sixtine correctors (xi. 10, 32). But in point 
of fact the ( 'lementine edition errs by excess of cau- 
tion. Within the same limits it follows Sixtus 
against the correctors wrongly in ii. 33 ; iii. 10, 12, 
13, 16, 19, 20; iv.‘10, 11, 28, 42; vi. 3; xi. 28; 
and in the whole book admits in the following pas- 
sages arbitrary changes of Sixtus: iv. 10; v. 24; 
vi. 13; xii. 15, 32; xviii. 10, 11; xiix. 23.<* In 
the N. T., as the report of the Sixtine correctors 
has not yet been published, it is impossible to aay 
how Car the same law holds good ; but the follow- 
ing comparison of (lie variations of the two edition* 
in continuous passages of the and Kpistles 

will show that the ( lementine, though not a pure 
text, is yet very far purer than the Sixtine, which 
often gives Old laitin readings, and sometimes 
appears to depend simply on patristic authority • 
(t. e. pp. U.): — 


found by UngarelU in the Library of the Roman Col- 
log" of 88. Blaise and Charles. Comp. Vercellone, 
/V/7 xi. 

d The common statement that the Clementine edi- 
tion follows the rev Mon of Akuin, while the Blxtiae 
gives the true text of Jerome. Is apparently a mere 
conjectural assertion. In Deuterouomy , Mxtus gives 
t ie Alcuinian reading In the following passage* : i 19 ; 
iv. 3), 33 ; xxi. 6 ; and l have not observed one pas- 
sage where tho Clementine text agn-es with that of 
Aicuin unless that of Sixtus doee also. 

Passage" have been taken from the Pentateuch, be- 
cause in that Vercellone has given complete and trust- 
worthy materials Tbe first book of Samuel, in which 
the later corruptions are very extensive, give* results 
generally of tlie Mine character. Ureal and obviou* 
interpolations are preserved both in the Sixtioo and 
Clementine edition* . iv. 1 ; v. 6 ; x. 1 ; xiU. 15 ; xlv 
22, 41 ; xv. 3, 12; xvii. 36 ; xx. 16 irhicfiy from the 
LXX ) The Sixtine text gives the old reading dis- 
placed from the Clementina : ill. 2, 3 ; Iv. 1, 4 ; vit 
10 (?) ; ix. 1 (’h 26. The Clementine restore* the oi l 
reading against Sixtus : 1. 9, 19 ; ii. 11, 17, $’*, 30 ; iv 
H iM. (21); vi 9; ix. 7 ; *12; xii. 6, 11, 15. 23; *in 
IS; xiv.2(?), 14, 16 Thus in fifteen chapter* Clem- 
ent alone gives the old readings sixteen time*, Sixtus 
alone five times Vercellone, In the second part ot 
Ids Varies Lectlones, which was published after til< 
article was printed, promises a special discussion of the 
interpolation* of 1 Sam., which were, as might have 
been expected, expunged by the Sixtine correctors 
Vercellone ad 1 Krg. iv. 1. 

* Tlie variations l*etweon the Sixtine and Clemen 
tine editions were collated by T- James. Irlmm papal*, 
v concord ta due or $ .... Loud. lOOO ; sud more com- 
pletely, with a collation of the Clementine edition*, 
by II. de Bukentop. l.uj de lore, lib ill pp. 315 IT 
Vercellone, correcting earlier critics, reckons that the 
whole number of variations between the two revision* 
is about 3.000 (/Vo/rgg. xlviil. not< ). 
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9ixti**. ClemntMf. 

Matt. L 88, fonbitur (pp. li.)- — vocmbunt 

U. 6, Juda (gat. mm. etc.). — Judjr 

18. surge, acclpe (?). — iurp) el accipe 

Ui. 2. appropinquabit (iv. — approplnquarit. 
IT), (MSS. Gallic 

pp. 11.). 

8, de quo dictum at — qui dictu* at 

(tol. It). 

10, arboris (Tert). — arborutn. 

It. 6, ut . . . . tollant (it.) — et . ... tollcnt. 

7, Jrxuo rurium. — Jwn* ’ Kurnuin. 

15, Galiltnr (it. am. etc .). — (talihea. 

16. amhulabat (?). j — Mdrlat. 

▼.11, void* homines (gat. j— vobis. 

titni. etc.). ] 

80. atwcinde (?). i — nbvide. 

40, in judicio (it ). — judiclo. 

?i 7, eth fariunt (it.). ' — ethnic!. 

80, eoim (it ). [ — auteiu. 

▼H. Let non jodicabtmini, ; — ut dj.i judlceu.ini. 
oolite condetmmrr 
et noo roodemua- 
blmini < ?). 

4, fine, f rater (it. pp. — nit.e. 

ii )- 

28, a roe omnn (it. pp - a me. 

II I. 

26, supra (pp. II. tol. — super, 
etc ) 

28. *cri)«r (it ). — feriber eorum. 

▼in i*. alio <IL am. etc). —alii. 

12, ubt tpp. II.). — ibi. 

I*. juAeit dmipuloe (it ) — jioo.it. 

20, caput suurn (it tol.). — caput 
2S, vrntoset Jesus (it ). — veidoet. 

82, majrno ltnpetu (it ). — impetu. 

88, hire omnia (*). — omnia. 

84, rnpthant eum ut Je- — rogmbant ut. 

IIU (’) 

Kphea. 1. 15, In Christo J (pp.il. — to Domino J. 

Itoill ) 

21, douiinatlonetn (?). — et dominationem. 

U. 1, n» roe vivificavit — Toe. 

(pp II ) 

11. VoS rmtl« (pp. II — TOB. 

Itodl etc h 

— . dkel«inini (pp II ) — dirlmlol. 

12, qui (pp. U. llodt — quod. 

etc ). I 

22. Spiritu Hanrto (pp. | — Spiritu. 

II Fton* etc I | 

Hi mini eutin ( pp II.). I — miht , 

IS, virtuu-m lit t. ) — virtufe 

— , in intern** hnntine — in intertorein horn* 
(pp ii IU*U ) | Inem 

It. 22. deponite (it ), — tie potter*. 

•0, in die pp II. Beil. — in diem, 
etc ) I 

▼. 28, tnuixUni earn (pp. I — mundane. 

II i i 

T7, In glorlosam r*t i — glorioani. 

Tt 16. In pm paratiooem 1 — In pnr pa ration# 

<lt i. I 

80, In catena Uu fit * | — in catena ita 
(Borne of the read in pa of Bndl $18. 8' a,i are 
ulded. It b u*eif. ** l* ccuitnolih done. for the old 
text# genera. U . and the uotitmu of the MSS. I* that 
u*uall) Wli’O'l i 
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| 88. While the ( VmenUoe edition w tf M mo 

! Home thought* teem to hare been entertained of ye 
vising it. I^ucaa Brugrmut made unp<r v.1 <*«**- 
tions for this purpoae, but the practical diS. ^ e» 
fere found to be too great, and the *tud ' of ur>n 
readings was reserved for KlmUrs flir.Ur^e:. a 
l.ucani Hrug. 1600). Id the nrxt errsTsLswi w 
and cotitroxersv gave a aanctiu to the artbru** 
text. Many, especially in Spam. pr»e*rr.i**rd a w 
have a value superior to t!»e original*. and to >w 
inspired in every detail (con.pL Van La. 4-*1 
402; Ilody, ill. ii. 15); but it u uvlr# u, d»*4 
on the history of such extrm\ afaicir*, from a*ci 
(lie Jesuits at least, following their gvrot man •« 
Hellarmin, wisely kept aks-f. It was a owe* erv« 
matter that the turner**! accrptarxr of the ra*m 
text checked the critical study of the mater _*to «s 
'which it was professedly baaed. At to*.gtii, b* 
ever, in 1706, Martian sv puhli*I»ed a new. ard w 
the ninin better text, chief!* from original a 

his edition of Jerome. YslUrsi added fresh rh 
tions in his revised issue of Martian** a • arx. »a* 
in bolli cases tiie collation* are imperil, and a m 
impossible to determine with wrunn <ei what M> 
authority the text which is gum depends, 
j batier, though (irnfoasing onlv to dral w is tto 
Old Ijitin, publislied important material* to ’to 
criticism of Jerome's Version, and ir»'c at to* ft 
the readings of Lucas Itrugen*i« <174-1 . Mm 
than a century eb»|>*ed lef.re smthtr ; n» n . ' -- 
portal ice was done for tlte I nl «4 tiie I .ax o »ri«a 
jof the U. T., when at length tl>r |.clm itc dt*' 

* of tlie original revi*i»ii <*f the '*iitn« r\ 

again directed the atteiithu) of l5»n-an sc) v 

1 their autburiml text. Tlte first fr-.it • ' *t 

|Lil--ra are given in tin* volume of \ e** - • m 
alrea.iv often qiiutnl. winch lia* t) n wt- n- r* .,** 
upon tiie bistorv and crita-.siu of tl*e \ u .vi w 
an) previous work. Iliere are s.,n< *b 1 .u tt a# 
arrangement of tiie niaten tla. nod it n ut.Ici* r* 
that tiie editi»r has i*ot added ruler tiie anW-r.H 
or corrected text ; but *t ill the w.<i a eart *.w 
ever) student of the IjUiii text n.u*t wa-t a: i* .% 
for it* completion. 

| 2f*. 1 lie iM-glect of the Ijtrin text of ** 

i* but a coitwipience of the gri^rtl ' ‘.to 

criticism of Lite Ilelcrw text. In the N T tor 

I more lias leni done for the cvmrl* n *4 the 5 -r 
gate, though even here no cntMal ninn is 
lieen published. Numerous Miuttotw «c M " 
more or 1ms jerfect, have tern made It. t* • m 

* in manv other |e unta, Itmtlrv psm.ted >ct *~m 

j»atli wliich other* have f* ll* wc| |l» - 5* 

lion of I-vtin M' is was rxteton* si d .rpe^s.-* 

troinp. Lilt*, /{tt, tint * > tf, i .n - . mi * • 

I I iMmUich added new o-lixlu.u«, and srrs' grd i m 

I which others had made. l^achn *i.o \r . ■*. -» 

I Ijitin text in bis larger edits «. ha*u t 

I ( u/fj t‘uUirn**t #»w tiie |Hjr]»»se. m 

|d*. ml among latin M?*’* <edy with toss sea, * * 
among tireeh Alai Tregeitos has C ,r, ‘ b ** 
i-ditioii of tin* N T the text *4 * •< * *• 

troii, hi* own olUtioii with the ur,!.r, , * « 


• The tiinl#Tl*U w tiselb U* ii» !r\ rot Icetel ms p 8471, 

note e) srv an lnn.nsl 1c to Ip for ln»*-*ftgvinn. tut 
they will not nip r*dr )t If i«, in knqxweible 
Ut itotonnm** on «lnt pnnnplr hr m*crto) or oinPt«d 
eariatloii* Boinrilmr# tir note* wHti tin* crmlr-M rare 
4tsrrepaiirir« of ortlnvrspht . and at ofhrr times h# 
Drgirrt* iiu|M>r*ant .litferen'-r* of toil Thu* iu John 
4 IH 61 hr t'v* • orr»i**n 23 rsnadons of th« Cam- 
toUp M> vbS 1. 24, and on iti 51 . sod to Luk* i 


1 JP* )ir gives 13 variations of Ilia I • i. * ••• a-4 
omit* .>i. and ttors U n-.(hlnc !•* t*i# ('.os •* * 
the rra 1 i ?>*r* m-orlrd whl^h esn Kav» m • ■* » a* 

•rlfctioli. as ths variations *!/- f ar» iwf .. •» 

o.mrl lines noted fban oSUer . a* .1 ar* ^ ' • 

•rites of even lirfm of tDi[»>r«ai» t ft »,W -• 

from each of tbs volumes ilivh eon is. e *■ • * * ■ 
mil show the grsat amount <4 laKe • .- a to to 
aiowr*! upoo Um work, ami, buberwv. am 
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Clementine edition. But in all them cases the 
study of the Latin was merely ancillary to that of 
the Greek text. Probably from the great antiquity 
and purity of the Ox hi. Amiatinut and FultUnsis , 
there is comparatively little scope for criticism iu 
the revision of Jerome's Version; but it could not 
be an unprofitable work to examine more in detail 
than has yet been done tbe several phases through 
which it has | Missed, and the causes which led to 
its gradual corruption. (A full account of tbe 
editions of the Vulgate is given by Masch [Le 
IxmgJ, Bibliotheca Sam, 1778-90. Copies of the 
Sixtine and Clementine editions are in the library 
of the British Museum.) 

VI. Tint Matkkiaix fiih thf. Revision of 
Jerome's Text. — JO Very few Latin MSS. of 
the O. T. have been a dialed with critical accuracy. 
Tbe Pentateuch of Vercelloiie (Hornet, 1860) is the 
first attempt to collect and arrange the materials 
for determining tbe Uieronymian text in a manner 
at all corresponding with the importance of the 
subject. Kven in the N. T. the criticism of the 
Vulgate text has always been made subsidiary to 
that of the Greek, and most of the MSS. quoted 
have only l*een examined cursorily. In the follow- 
ing list of MSS., which is necessarily very imper- 
fect, the notation of Vercelloiie (from whom most 
of tbe details, as to the MSS. which he has ex- 

bas been published. The student may flml it inter- 
esting to com parts the variations noted with those in 

TabU B 

Obit. SS. Tnn. Cambr Mark ix. 46-49. 

B. 17, 6. 

20 1 

12 p ft £ Bt si pes ttiui te sctndaJ- 

* 

cam ^ imt, amputa iUttm: bonuui 

2 0» m 1 0 

12opy0C c!o ft Mt tibi r laud urn in t mi re in 
vitam aetrrnam. quant duos 
pedes habentetu uiitti in 
geheunaui ignis iuextmgui- 
[ J dd. r bill*: [ ubi vermis eorum 
M0 

ns p ^ y 0 A eorum 0 non moritur, et ignis A non 
a0 

gw op y C extinguitur. Quod si or ulus 

«<ssp4 We p tuus scandal last to <i[i)ce 
2*0 1 

1 2 p C cat £ cum : Ik.hu m est tibi lusexun 
introire in regnum Dei, 
quam duos oculos habeutem 
mitti in gchrnnam ignis:] 
* 

tie p ^ x v ubi vermis eorum non mort- 

0 0a 

fSto • gw opr tur, et ignis non erttnguo 

P* 

dtL ( A nl on tur. Ommu [enim] Igiw 

♦ 

| j aiirtvT, et omnis victims 

OH 2 

1 ] dsL «vper00Mllf^Cy [sale] sallrtur. Boo um est 
1 

1 2 C sal : quod *i sal insuNum fu- 

crit, iu quo illud condictis * 

(B 17. 6 ) M m 

A lsr g sai : : : : 0 sic llahete in A vobis s,U, et 

mlem •(•r«rilf)[ pneem ImU u* inter vos. 

lomues igue exauiin- 

an tur p 

in this esesrpt « — 0 (exrrpt y) represent French 
MSN collated chiefly by T Walker. M. 11. the MSS 
In the Brit- Mas marked Hnr! 2788, Hod. 2828 re- 
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atnined, ore derived) has been followed m far as 
possible; but it is much to be regretted that be 
marks the readings of MSS. Correctors and edi- 
tions in the same manner. 

(i.) MSS. of Old Tr$t. amt Apocrypha. 

A (Codex AmitUinut , Bibl. lauirent. Flor. ), at 
Florence, written about tbe middle of the 6th cent, 
(cir. 641, Tischdf.) with great accuracy, so that 
lioth in age and worth it stands first among the 
authorities for the Uieronymian text. It contains 
Jerome's Psalter from the Hebrew, and tbe whole 
Latin Bible, with the exception of llarucb. The 
variations from the Clementine text in the N. T. 
have been edited by F. F. Fleck (1840); and 
Tischendorf and Tregelles separately collated tlie 
N. T. in 1843 and 1846, the former of whom puli- 
lished a complete edition (1850; 2d ed. 1864) of 
this part of the MS , availing himself nlso of tbe 
collation' of Tregelles. The O. T. has been now 
collated by Vercellone and Palmieri for Vercel- 
i lone's Vorwt Lectiones (Vercellone, i. p. lxxxiv.). 

I The MS. was rightly valued by the Sixtine cor- 
rectors, who in many places follow its authority 
alone, or when only feebly supported by other evi- 
dence: c. (/. Gen. ii. 18, v. 26, vi. 21, vii. 3, 6, ix. 
18, 19, x. 1. 

B (Codex ToUi'inu*, Bibl. Eccles. Tolet.), at 
j Toledo, written in Gothic letters about tlie 8t!i 

speotively ; the Gospel* of St. Chad ; tbe Go*, 
pel* of Mac Uegol ; y. tlie GoepeU of St. John 0 Oxon 
(comp, the lists p. 3465, f.). 

Coil. SS. TYin. (ho, be. Mark lx. 46-49. 

(B. 17, 14.) 

2 EHOTD 1 

0f 12P K Bt si pea turn* to scandal- 

bat, amputa Ulum : booutn 

2 l r 

1 2 D do B est tibi rlawdutn Introire In 
vitam me tern am. quam duos 
pedes habetitetn uiitti in ge- 
jKTPB (semper) henuara ignis inexatingui- 

bilb : ubi vennl* eorum non 
ru Z. moritur, et igms uoo exstin- 

F 

gut Z. I ] del. Z. gvitur. [Quod si orulus tu- 

us scamlallxnt te, rjtce eum : 
bomun set tibi iuncum In- 
troire In rrgnum Dei, quam 
a K loextingulbills (erased) duos oculos habentom mitti 
ne 1, (erase*!) em Y Id gebenaar* Ignis, ubi 
gut 7, (erased) verm is eorum non m**ntur, 

A eorum K (erased) et igni* A non exstinguitur [ 
YKD KI*BF 

ni 0 alii H B (*lc) Omnis enlm igu* so6«tur,et 

B 

D 0 Y £ Z F del. O B I* II K omuls victitna [sale] to An*. 

tur. Bomun wt sal : quod nl 
lum P $ai P K eal ln«Hbvm fUeiit, In quo 

D7.EIIOY 

dutur (corr. -b) K. Um d mn*bVf»j * dabete In 

THI‘DKfT0 

Z B Salem B D B vol is m/, et pneem hsbw 
Inter voe. 

The collations In tbb volume are, as will be seen* 
I some* list confuted. Many are in llenlU-v s band, 
I who lias added numerous ememlation# of the Latin 
j text in B. 17. 14. Thus, on the same page Arum which 
i this example is taken, we And : Mark ix. *Ji. mb in- 
' font, a. fo leg ah ts/uah. w*i4<o#«r x. 14, <^«ss 
,/uum Vuleret forte leg Quod rd vklrfWt i*to a p. m. 
O : a later note), x. 36, D b*tpnsm*tn quo ego leg. 

, Am* bapttsma, quod ego. For tbe MSS. quote ft, an 
I tbs Ibto already referred to. 
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cent. Tlie text in generally pure, and dowdy ap- 
proaches to that of A, at least in O. I’. A colla- 
tion of thia Ms. with a Ixiuvain edition of the 
Vulgate (1569. fol.) was mule hv Christopher l*a- 
lotuarrs l»y Uie command of Sixtus V., and the 
.Sixtiue correctors set a high value upon ita read- 
ings: r. fj. (ien. vi. 4. The collation of Pakmiarvs 
was published hy Biiutchini (1 7//</iWd% p. lv. fi. ), 
from whom it has I ecu rvprinted hv Migne (///Vnwi. 
Off*, x. 875 H. i. Yercellone has made use of the 
original collation preserved in the Vatican library, 
which is not always correctly tinnscriled hy Bian- 
chini; and at the *arue time he liad noted the van- 
oils readings which have l*een neglected owing to 
the difference lietween the lxmvain and Clementine 
texts. The MS. contain* all the l-itin I tilde (the 
Psalter from the llehrew), with the exception of 
Haruch. A new collation of the Ms. is still de- 
sirable: ami for the N. T. at least the wotk is one 
which might easily !e accomplished. 

C (Cl «/rX l'tlnUinHg, V. C'ir<Jinn>, lloniff, Mon. 
S. Benedict, ap. Basil. S. Paulli extr. mania), a 
MS. of the whole Ijitiu Bible, with the excejdion 
of Baruch. Ycrvellnne assigns it to the 9th cen- 
tury. It follows the recension of Alcuin, and was 
one of tl»e MSS. u*ed by the original lioard ap- 
pointed by Pius IV". for the revision of the Vulgate. 
It has l«*en collated l»v Vercelloue. 

|l(fV*/#x Y'.UirtlU niui olim St iti oo<s, Bomte, 
Bihl. Yalliovll. Oral. B. vi i, an Alcuinian MS of 
the Bible also used hv the Itoin.m correctors, of the 
same date or a little idder) and characUT as C. 
Comp. ValLirsi. /Wf". "<{ /hr ton. ix. 15 (rd. 
Migi e), and note 5, p. 3467. Collated by Wr- 
it lh>ne. 

K {("••/? x ()t1iJ»mvinu$ olim t Vrrtrrj/trrws, Vatic. 
•»*f . a M's. of a portion of the O. T., imperfect at 
the U*giM»ing, and ending with .ludg. xiii. 20. It 
i» of tlie bill cent un, and gives a text older than 
Ahums rweiiMoti. It contains »Imi itnp. riant 
fragments of the Old Vernon of Genesis and Kx 
odu* published hy Verreilone in his I Vi / he L*c- 
fn-rus, ». t oll hy Yerc* Untie. 

F (Bon a*. Cnli SS. Biasii et Caroli), a MS. of 
the entire |j»tui Bi* le of the 10th century. It 
follows, in the main, tlie rvavnsion of Alenin, with 
•utne variations, and contains the l.oin.m Psalter 
Coil, hy Vein lion©. 

G (Botmc, t oil. >S. Blasii et < andi a MS. of 
the 13th century, of the common late tv|ie Coll, 
hy Vervellone. 

H, P, ty, are u*ed by Verrrllonr to n ark the 
readings given hy Mart i. may, Ib-ntciiius, C*»tel- 
lantts, and K. Strplunua, lit edition* of the Vul- 
gate. 

I, Sa-c. xiii. C ollated in part bv C. J. Bauer, 
ljchhoni. Hr/xittu im«i, xvti. 

K tMoiiast. SS. I run t avie', a Uu*»t iinj«<rtiint 
MS. of tlte whole Bible. Udutigmg to live monas- 
tery of la Cava, near Salerno. An eiact copv of 
it wma made for the Vatican IT ran i until. M4H4) 
by the command of Ixo XII., and this has Ixen 
used bv VerceUooe for the book* after Ixvitim* 


<■ Hrntlrr pneurad cotlattnns of upwards of ilvtj 
Knit I oh and Vrenrh laliu Mvi. of tne N T , which 
as* *illi prw»md among bis |s|»n In Tnn t oll 
Imint ri lttr, U 17. 5, and b 17. 14 A list of these, 
as gisffti In IWntlev, U printed In Eu»« i Hemt.r o 
t W>.| .Surra, pp iur. If. I have |i|nittrte| and 
i oilci-l the Enfihh MSS below io>mp p 3475 0 * 
UT iUUea lien tie i gives more or lews complete rullalious 
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For the three first books of the Pentateuch W bf 
only an imperfect coUaticn. The M> ►wW g* w 
the 6th or 7th oentury (Mai, .Vent /' • : - 

i. 2, 7 ; spirit Rom. ix. Pnrf xxitt. >, and r erw- ;» 
a peculiar text Tiscbendorf has qmaed it«. 
John v. 7, 8. 

M, N, O, are ionretoria in the Vatican L'nn 

it, S (Horn*. Colb SS. Blast i h i w> J: . No 
xir., of the common late type given m the 
of the 15th century 

T, Sax. x., xi. : U. Sac xii., two M>>. u u« 
type of the recension of Alcuin. 

V (Borne, Coll. SS. Blast t et Caruh , xu 
akin to F. 

These MSS., of which Yercellooe pr^jn n* 
plete collations, thus represent the three gr^-at t*ar* 
of the liieronymian text: the «figu.aJ text * *»i 
oils stages of decadence (A, B, K : t»-e r*err *. . 
of Alcuin (C, 1), F. T, C, V’>: ain! u.e ^ rrvu 
later text (h, G. K, S). But though pr:.gs m 
MS. will ever surpass A in general j-^r.t » u a w 
lie hoped that many more Mvv, rrjrrwri tu< tks 
ante- Alcuinian text, may yet lir rxan iroi 

31. Martianay, in hts editHut ut funas 
BUAiutktca , quotea, among othrrw, Ue (. .i/wawt 
M>S., but be uve» them ui such a wav tn*r 1 • 
impossible to determine througl*rtjt Lhr rra: 
any particular M> - 

Civ/fX }/r tUIIU ’HIU. Sax x. 

( i»/rX Ctircu**unrnst$, %. 

O-'tx S*iHperm irit *ui» ^1 , Sax x, 

C‘“/fX Rt<; imj, 3563-64. 

( S'tiif/r rmnitriUit (2). a fragriwat 
ttiitx A‘if/6sfiwu. l/w/rx .•/.''.v t a* 
Hienm. ix. pp. 1 35 It. e»l Vli-grw 

To thewe, Vallamt, in his nr»i*r«l cvl.’nai, a -w a 
eoliition, more or le*s coni|4ete, of oti,»T M'vx fce 
tlie Pentateuch (Jonhua, Judges, — u4 
( <-/. /’ i/.ihwMs, 3. 

t ml. I’riiimtg. 

For the l-adm of >aiuuel and Kings. 

( o/. Yn on. nut, a M-> of tlie ver. 

value, (t oinp. Yallam, J'rof. IV fi. m 
M igne. ) 

For the Paaltns. 

f '•</*/. Hr*}. Suer. ii. 12S6. 

( o/. IVt/ic. 154. 

( «*/. S. t ivcit ior 104, Cistern *** w , th 

DMNit Vujii.il le . 

For 1 hut tel. 

C«v/. y*o5r/. 3. 

G-L Yat*r. 333. 

For I-ether, lobit, and Judith. 

( <*/. Hep. Sure. 7. 

( •<*!. I " ttc. /‘- 24. 

But of all tln-*e only «{wxial readings are hvW 
Other VI >S. which dowrvr runaiui, ti are — 

1. lit *t. J/m*. Addlt. |o. 54*>. A 

(( h irlcntagne s BiiU* >, an Ale muan cipy. t caa 
p. 3467, note t. 

2. flm. M,u. Beg. 1 11. * ii., viii. S»e- a . x 
f Bentle' *» Ms Hi." 

3. H it. Mug. Addit. 24,142. S*e. rt , x 


of the N T femi t‘«ri* Ji-bt R * f f." i » <*i 
3Vd, Sax. la. ; 3.V3 *4. Sax U . ta a 

All appear to tw> Alrumtin 

Mr f. Vt*‘Mef» hav ctvni a IWt of the <~h Wf II w* X 
the Uvtln Hi bU* lit Mpavi tn thv l*<-j • Mm* 

am#, KHi. pp. 543 S- ThU tut, twewwees. m^M W 
locraased. 
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1. Brit. Mus. — Harl. 1775. 


PI I. 


coONe 

CTNONTBI T 

t| « rsex&tioBuspeciTao 
* lUNTATempATRTS 
1CONTM o tl' pfUHf)Ug 

AmeMT>iC0«Ol>lS 
cjxj lApuDli can leiwe 


B.Brlt Mus — Addlt. 546S 

xrx , eoD^re 

gxnomjdtt 

cjujs erotic® pecj rcio 

tli^rMGcopxr Rj s 

ZJJCZl/VT, ISTQCXJSS fCTOCIS 


3. Stony hurst — ( St. Cuthbert\ 8t John. ) 


Non bxBemu s 
KIISI CAeSAROm 

fuKIceR^O TRAdldlTeiS ilLu 


icr» 


UT cruci piqeneTUR 

^)USCep©RUNT XUTCco ihro 
duXCKZJUT 

er baioUm s si b) C Ruoe<v> 


* Oxon. Bodl. — S48. (Sold. SO.) 

0TMT euNucbas 6cceMpa\ qurjs aoe- 
pROhlBCT BApTKA»T T>pClT pftlLrppuf 
siCReOi^ qcxoTocoRd elicerr^ 

6TR6 spOND 6N3 Arr C ReOoT)ipLT.ldr 

esse ibao ^pot) enag sit siAxe 

•MCIMCN* OF UNCIAL MM. OF THt D igjl i ilW 5y ^£ 0 8 
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(Important: apparently taken from a much older 
sopy. The ! 'Hither ia Jerome's Version of the 
Hebrew. The Apocryphal IBooks are placed after 
the liagiographa, with the heading: Incipit quartus 
otxb eorum librorwn qui in Veteri Testamento 
extra Canonem tiebraerum mnL The MS. be- 
gins Gen. xlix. 0.) 

4. Brit. Mug. HarL 2,805 to Psalms with some 
henna*. S*ec. ia. 

5. Brit. Mu*. Kgerton 1,048. Saec. viii. I*rov. 
Kcrle*. Cant. Sap. Kcdus. (with some lacuna?), 
(vood Vulgate. 

8. L tuUf th y 4. Sac xii. 

32. ii. MSS. «/' Ute X. /'. 

A, II, C, I>, F, etc., as enumerated before. To 
these must l>e added the t'o/t x Fultlensis of the 
whole X. T., which, howexer, contains the Gos|>el8 
in the form of a Harmony. The text of the MS. 
U of nearly equal value with that of A, and both 
erm to have twen derived from the same source 
i 1‘Uchdf. Pi'oltytj. Cot. .4m. p. xxiii. ). The MS. 
Ium lieen culltted by laichmann and Uuttmann, 
and a ami pi te edition is in prq«aration by K. 
Ranke. 

Ollier Vulgate MSS. of parts of the N. T. have 
been examined more or less carefully. Of the 
(jogptUy Tixchendorf (Protey. cexlix. flf. ) gives a 
list of a considerable number, which have lieen ex- 
amined very iin|*?rlectly. Of the more important 
of these the liest known arc: — 

Fur. Pray, (at Prague and Venice). Published 
by Itianchini, in part alter Hobrowsky. 

• for all critical purposes the Lntlu texts of this 
•lltion are worthless. In one chapter taken at ran- 
dom (Mark viil ), there are «✓« rntrnt error* In the text 
of the IJndUftme MS., including (he omission of one 
line with the corresponding gins*. 

t> The accompanying Plate* will give a good Idea 
of the external char.M'Uir of some of the most aucient 
and prw iom Latin MSj*. which Hie writer has exaui- 
liiel Tor pennUdou to uke the tracings, from 
which the tec-simile* were made, lib sincere thank* 
are due to the various lusututious in whose charge 
the MSS. are plated. 

PI I ti* 1 Hart. 1.775, Matt. xxl. 39.31. 

Rn domin' — ft rnr rrtrirrs] This MS. like fig*. 2,3) 
exhibit* the armngiMiieut of thy text in line* ( rmus, 
srt^o*). The original reading nacixsioius has been 
rbanred by a late hand into pnrrns A characteristic 
error of sound will be noticed, ibit for ivit ■ ^ for »•), 
which occur* also in lig. 2. 

F<g. % Bnt. J/cj. Add. 6.483 MaU. xxi 9), 31, 
n/ - s«raw«in. T ib magnificent MS. show* the 
beginning of rontr wtlou (diukf ) and punctuation. 

Fig. 3. .V»"i vinr%i. John \ix 15 17, non tmbemn* 
— enuetn. Tin* MS , unlike the former, seem* to 
have been prepared for private use. It b written 
thremghout with the irrvwfewt regularity and care 
The Large capital* prohibit indicate the beginning* of 
•nt’n'ru imA a) Tlx* word* are here separated. 

Fig. 4 Oxj B»il 3.41S Acts viii. <>i, 37, tt ait — 

I O'*. 

PI ii. Fig 1 avnbr tr,„r. Uhf Kk 1. 24 John 
v. 4, usnui tvbat — ktnnn i hi. Tlib MS. oilers a flue 
example of the seml-unritl ” Iri«h " character with 
the characteristic dottel capital*, which seems to have 
been used wii**l> iu hie Hth century throughout Ire- 
bnd and central and northern Knglaud The text 
contains a mo*l remark ihlr instance of the incor|ior»- 
rtoo of a marginal gin** into the i*«l\ of the t»ook 
( Acc ra Or ten rr- mp'anh us non ViV «r|, without any 
■ar k of separation by the original hand. This clause 
also (4m a distinct proof of the revision of the copy 
(mm which the MS. was derived by iitvek MsS. The 
mo Iran km for amtrm b worthy of notice. 
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HarL (Brit Mua. Hnrl. 1,776). Sa?c. vii. CoB. 
in part by Griesliach (Symb. CriL i. 305 ft). 

Per. Fragments of St l,uke, edited by Bian- 
chinL 

Brit Mua. Cotton. Nero 0, iv. S*c. trill. 
(Bentl. Y). The IJndisfarne (St. Cuthbert) Goa- 
peU with interlinear Northumbrian gloss. Ed. by 
Stevenson, for Surtees Society (St Matt; St. 
Mark). The Northumbrian gk»s by Houterwek, 
1857. Stevenson has added a collation of the 
Latin of the Ruahworth Gospels a (p. 3467, No. 
8 ). 

The following, among many others in the United 
Kingdom, deserve examination : 6 — 

(1.) Of the Goqiela. 

1. Brit Mus. Bart. 1,775, S«c. vii. (Gnea- 
bacli'a HarL Bentley’s Z). A new and 
complete collation of this most precious 
MS. is greatly to l*e desired. It contains 
the Prej ire .<> Canons, and SectionSy with 
blank place* for the CapitutaS (Plate I., 
fig. 1.) 

2. Brit. Mus. Rty. 1 E. vi. Sa*c. vii. (Bent- 
ley's P). A very important English MS., 
with many old readings, Pratf. Can. (no 
Sections), Cap. Mt xxviii. Me. xii (?) Ijc. 
xx. Job. xiv. Supjiosed to have Conned 
part of the Biblin Hrryovitna : Westwood, 
Arrhus'l ujic il Junru'tl, xl. p. 21)2. 

3. Brit. Mus. Bey. 1 It. vii. Sicc. viii. (Bent- 
ley’s 11). Anot'jer very ini|*»rtaiit MS., 
preserving an oki text* Pnrf. Can. (Sect.) 

Fig. 2. Bnt. Mus. Keg. 1 U. vii. Another type of 
a Saxon ** writing. 

Fig«. 8, 4. Bnt. Mus lUrt 1,023. Matt xxvti 49. 
with th® addition A'ius oa/c//i — cl sanguis. Ibid. 
imr2. Matt xxl. 30, 81. et non itl — pHpit[rani], 
Two charactcrintk* *|i»*ciinen* of Utcr Iri*li writing. 
The contraction* for turn, an(>tn, fjm, ft. aqua, in 
tig. 8, and for ft, n»n, enitn, quia in tig. 4, arw uotiew- 
able. 

Fig. 6. Hertford Unsp*ls. John I- 3, 4,/artum *st 
— rompraeeKtndtruni. Probably a British typo of ths 
” Irish ” character. The symbol for e*t (-u), and ths 
rh for H, are to be observed 

c The vary ing divisions Into tajuiula prohably Indi- 
cate di ITereiil ftmilles of M^?* , and deserve attention 
at lea>t in im|*»rtanl M.SS. The terms boroinum. 
eapitu a, form, appear to be used quite Indiscrim- 
inately One term i* often given at the lieginning and 
another at the end of the li«t Bnt. ,I/-m Addit P.-'Jil 
give* drub (a division into xmaLn sort ion*/ as well as 
eofuiu ’n. 

d This MS contains the addition, after Matt. xx. 
28, In the following form : — 

Vos autein quaeriti* dc mo tiro 
erwscere et de m tjtmn nunui 
Cum auf'm m'ou. retts 
ad rosn im von a i 
Nollte rr« uniieTr in supe 
nonhus uk- it fvctii.it 
Ne forte r te su|ier 

et arccdeo* m qui t« iNciinril 
Dicat tibl adhur mf-rtus 
aece«le et confundaris 
8i auteui neuhurrtt in in 
J<n<m uhu vi « r nerit hu 
nn.ior to 

Dicot tlbl qui te tnrniahtt 
Accrde .. .fltff sup-rm* el 
erit tibi kue utiliu*. 

The same addition b glvvn in the first hand at Odbd 
Boil SoT.and iu tiwacoml hand of U M 4M.MJ42, 
with the following variation* • mrmmm ndt sum, 
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(Important: apparently taken from a much older 
sopy. The Psalter is Jerome’s Version of the 
Hebrew. The Apocryphal liooks are placed after 
the 1 lagiographa, with the heading: Indpit quartus 
orxki eovum librorum qui in Vtten Testamento 
rxtrn Canonem //ebraei'um sunt. The MS. be- 
gins Gen. xlix. G.) 

4. Brit. Mu *. ilarL 2,803 to Psalms with some 
licmise. S«c. ii. 

5. lirit. Mu*, lv^erton 1,04G. S*c. viii. I*rov. 
Kerle*. Cant. Sap. Kcclus. (with some lacuna; ). 
(»<*od Vulgate. 

G. L'tmbi th , 3, 4. S«*c xii. 

32. ii. MSS. »/ die X. '/’. 

A, H, (', I), F, etc., as enumerated before. To 
these must I* added the CoiUx Fublevsi* of the 
whole X. T., which, liowexer, contains the Gosj>eLs 
in the form of a Harmony. The text of the MS. 
is of nearly equal value with that of A, and both 
•ecm to have l»een derived from the same source 
! Ilsclulf. Pralegg. Col. Am. p. xxiii.). The MS. 
Ium Iteen collated by laiehmann and Uuttmann, 
and a complete edition is in pre|iaration by F« 
Kanke. 

Ollier Vulgate MSS. of parts of the N. T. have 
been examine*! more or lens carefully. Of the 
Go*}*!*) Ti.-chendorf ( Prolrg . eexlix. ff. ) gives a 
list of a coiuidfr.i! >le number, which have l*een ex- 
mniined very iinperlectly. Of the more important 
of these the best known are: — 

For. Pro tf. (at Prague and Venice). Published 
by Hianchini, in part after lfohrowsky. 

• For all critical purposes the Latin texts of tills 
edition are worthless. In one chapter taken at ran- 
dom (Mark viii.), there are Mernittn » error* in th« text 
of the Undlsf-tme MS , Including the omission of one 
line with the corresponding glo**. 

ft The arcouiprui) iug Plates will give a good idea 
of the external character of some of the most ancient 
and precious Latin M.8S. which the writer has exam- 
ined. For permission to take the tnu iugs, from 
which the fkc-siiuiies were made, his sincere thanks 
are due to the various Institutions in whose charge 
the Mv* are placed. 

PI I M 1. Brit. Mom fUrl. 1.775, Matt xxl. #1,31, 
So domin' — et no' rUrim) This MS. like flg«. 2,3) 
exhibits the arrangement of the text in lines (r^*«.* ( 
ur\\ot). The original reading noeixsimiis has been 
changed by a late hind Into ftrttr us A characteristic 
error of sound will be noticed, ibit for ivit <0 for i ), 
which occurs also in tig. 2. 

Fnc. Z Rnt. Ai,»s. Add. 6,4<3. Matt, xxl »), 31, 
mtt — nomt'tnuM. T.ii* magnificent MS. shows the 
beginning of routriction (dnatf} and punctuation. 

Fig. 3. i/iunt. John \ix. 15 17, non habemuM 
— enter m. Tins MS, unlike the former, seems to 
have bent pre[*are>l for private use. It is written 
throughout with the greatest regularity and care 
The large capitals probibU indicate the beginnings of 
**u '-i'm iiwAa). The wools are here separated. 

y>K 4 Ox/ B"H 3.41S. Acts vlli. fti, 37, et ait — 

» an 

PI ii. Fie 1 Cb mhr If. in*. L*br Kk 1 24 John 
v 4. sanut hsbat — homo ibi. Tills MS. offers a flue 
example of the aetni-unrul " Irish " character, with 
the ctiararteristic dottel capitals, which seems to iiave 
bmo used wiH) iu toe Hth century throughout Ire- 
land and central and northern KugUud. The text 
contains a most remarkable instance of the inrorjtora- 
fton of a marginal glues into the hMx of the I took 
(4c< »• Grrcn rs' mp'anbuM non A/iV ur\, without any 
■ark of separation by tho original hand. This clause 
also oflen a distinct proof of the revision of the copy 
fenen which the MS. was derived by (Irvek MSS. The 
stm, uwet km for esntem Is worthy of notice. 
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HarL (Brit Mus. HnrL 1,776). Son:. vM. CoB. 
in part by Griesbacb (Symb. Crit. i. 306 ft). 

Per. Fragments of St l^uke, edited by Bian- 
oliinL 

Brit Mus. Cotton. Nero D, ix*. Swc. viii. 
(Bentl. Y). The Iindufarne (St. Cuthbert) Goa- 
pels with interlinear Northumbrian gloss. Ed. by 
Stevenson, for Surtees Society (St Matt; St. 
Mark). The Northumbrian gloss by Houterwek, 
1857. Stevenson has added a collation of the 
Ixtin of the Rushworth GosjieU a (p. 3467, No. 
8 ). 

The following, among many others in the United 
Kingdom, deserve examination : 6 — 

(1.) Of the Gospels. 

1. Brit Mus. Hart. 1,775, S»c. vii. (Gne*- 
bach’s /lari Bentley’s / ). A new and 
complete collAtion of this most precious 
MS. is greatly to be desired. It contains 
the Preface s, Canon*, and Sections , with 
blank places for the CapituiaS (Plate I., 
fig. 1.) 

2. Brit. Mus. Key. 1 E. vi. Sa*c. vii. (Bent- 
ley’s P). A very important English MS., 
with many old readings, Prcsf. Can. (no 
Sections), Cap. Mt xxxiii. Me. x*i (?) Ix. 
xx. Job. xiv. Sup| toned to have formed 
part of the Bihlia Hrerori tun : Westwood, 
ArcJiOoioyic ii Journal, xl p. 2112. 

3. Brit Mus. Peg. 1 B. vii. Sa»c. viii. (Bent- 
ley's II). Anot’ier very important MS., 
preserving an old text.** Prtrf. Can. (Sect.) 

Fig. 2. Brit. Mus. Keg. 1 U. vii. Another type of 
,f Saxon ” writing. 

Fie ,m. 3, 4. Bnt. Mus llarl 1,023. Matt xxvii 49. 
with the addition A’un autrm — et sanguis. Ibid. 
1802. Matt xxl. 30, 31, ft non iit — jm/*h[ra«i]. 
Two characteristic specimen* of later Irish writing. 
The contractions for turn , ant* m. *)hm, rt . ur/wa, in 
tig. 3, aud for tt, non, mini, <juia in tig. 4, are uotiew- 
able. 

Fig. 6. Hereford Gos/oh. John i. 3, 4 , factum tst 
— rorn/naeehmderunt. Probably a British tx po of the 
” Irish ” character. The mbol for eet (~), and the 
th for H , are to be observed 

c Tlie varying division# into rajtdola prohablv Indi- 
cate different funllie* of , and deserve attention 

at leai-t in important MSS. The tenns br^eianum. 
mpdu a, brrvrM, appear to be used quite indiscrim- 
inately One term is often given at the beginning and 
another at the end of the li«t Bra. Mo*. A*l lit 9. iSl 
gives tauli (a division into smaller sections) as well as 

cupiUCa. 

d This MS. contains the addition, after Malt. xx. 
28, In the following form : — 

Vos autern qnaerltl* de mo /iro 
crescere et de »« ismio tnmut 
Cum autnn im.Thi. rrlt* 
ad torn I m t“>r,itt 
Nolite fmimltere in i»p* 

U*4 \ r vrin.lt 
Ne forte </**,’"» r te »n|«T 

et accr.lciis m qui te •si ftaril 
Dicat tlbl adhuc tn'-nut 
ac*'oie et confuntian* 

Si auteui rtcuborns in *a 
J’Tu>n ioco et rmtril hu 
nniior te 

Dk*et tibi qui te »nr*f.»6«4 
Atcrdr O'lbnt mp'Tiut et 
crit tibi hiit utilius. 

^ The same addition Is given in the first hand at Oxtvd 
Boll \'h,tnd in the second hand «>f H M. Add. 41,143, 
i with the following variation* • twxrouruij st r au m , 
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Cop. Mt. Ixxxill. (sic). Me. xlvi. Lc. xciv. 
Jolt. llv. (Plate 1I M fit?. 2.) 

4. Brit. Mils, Colton. Otho C V. Swc. viii. 
(Fragment* of Matt, and Mark. Bentley's 
4 >). Injured by fire: restore) and mounted, 
1848. The complement of 24. 

6. Brit. Mu*. Addit. 5,463. Swc. viii. (Bent- 
lev's K). A mapnificent (Italian) uncial 
MS. with many old readme*. Pnrf. ( art. 
(Sect.) Cop. Mt. xxviii. Me. xiii. lx. xx. J 
.loh. xiv. (I*late I., fip. 2.) 

6. Brit. Mu*. UorL 2,788. Sa-c. viii., ix. 
(t'oilex aureus i. Bentley ’• M a ). Good Vul- 
pate. 

7. Brit. Mus. UorL 2,797. Sox. viii., ix. 

(t ikIcx aureus ii. ) Vulgate of late ti|ie. 

8. llrit. Mus. Itrfj. 2 A. xx. S*c. viii. ^Ixo- 
tionea qua-duin ex Kvanpeliia.) Good Vul- 
pnte. 

9. Brit. Mu*. tiarL 2,790, cir. 800. A fine 
copy, with tome old rending*. 

10. Brit. Mus. UorL 2,795. Saec. ix. (Iii red 
letters.) Vulgate of late type. 

11. Brit. Mu*, lio, L 2,823. S«c. ix. Good 
Vulgate. with rtrsn *. 

12. Brit. Mu*. UorL 2,826. Sax. ix., iiii. 

( Bentley ’» II j). Good Vulgate. 1 

13. Brit Mns. Httf. I A, xviii. Sax. ix., i. i 

(Cod. At heist ani. Bentley *• O). Many old j 
and peculiar readings. j 

14. Brit. Mu*. 1 I h iii- Saec. x. like 

13, hut most carelessly written. i 

15. Brit. Mu*. Addif. 11,848. Sax. ix. Care-] 

fullv written and corrected. Closely re- 1 
•end ling 20. 1 

16. Br*t. Mus. Adt lit. 11,849. Saec. ix. Vnl 
pate of late t y |ie. 

17. Brit Mu*. / . itfoti, 708. Sax. ix. (St. 
Luke and >t. John.) Some important rvad- 
ii.ps. 

18. Brit. Mus l\*ito «, 873. Sax. ix. tm*l 

Vulgate. Prof. {'oh. (Sect., Cyi. Malt j 
xx* in. Me. xui. Ix. xxi. Jol«- xiv. j 

19. Brit. Mu*. Adoit. 9,381. Sire ix. from 

St. Petr** •*. Bodmin. Some jsvulLir read- 
inp*. Prof'. Com. <>«xt.) lituii Mt cclii. 
{Cop. hxxiv r f>tu* ntKC.). Me. clxxxii. 
Ix. ccrxl. Joii cxxxii. j 

20. Brit Mus. (o //<»». Tib. A, ii. Sax i 
(l he Conn *al ion Book- Bentley's L). Mam j 
ol*l read i up* m common with 1, 3, 5, hut 
without great interjolatH.n*. fl 

21. Bnt Mus Ktp. 1 It ix. Sax. xi. (Ca- 
nute's lkok. ilent ley's A). Good Vul- 
gate. 


weiton/. In It M K* e A xvM the vartathKis arr | 

much nw»rv conMlrrah #• . f’vtiUo, tnujort rmmor tt 
tntr.*nnlfi auttm *t ro/n/t rt / rwmim, Inert nn<nn- 
I tonbut, r!ur iot, oin ti. i I n>'H om r <» ant, deortutn, 01 
i. I mf. rtf, tm/i ff ,nrro, <i<i n + nam inert rii, 
smtiwm nrrr’ft, nm '»<>'' 

m Hrn'iet has »l*o ftlien s oMlnflnn of anuMtrr <’»»!- 
touUn M' 4 M l»<» , It t\ -Mutlsr to »M«. - »* 

*1 most |*-n*h*a| tu thr flrn tu 1 . -i 1 Mr. K \ lU-o-l. 

prfMitv h<v|rr of t lie M'* . to whose kin-litres the 
writer t* gr, 'll* til W-h e.| for tmj-.rtvnt hrlj- tu evam- 
Irlnjt ihe ii.-ikMttn. ei.t ..f la'ln In the 

British M uwum ha »li<isti him fracmenta of a fr* 
Uave* of this M« w litr h wrre rm.vrrr .1 from the 
wrwfc of the lire H« • sturular error IW-ntley c*J«s 
this Ml* . and not Ttt» Alt , the {’ mmnn-n fiw A 
tocup south, i Often. Cal. | 


VUL0ATB, T1IK 

22. Cambridpe f'nir. Ubr. IX l 10 (|W 

et l(e« ii tree tin « lv. Frr i tm 

Written (ajtjHumtly) for L&hriwxld. U 
I Jndisfame. 

23. Camhridpp, C. C. C. l.Shr. cclxxtri W 

hosjek with Kmebtxn < . * Sa< it, 

vii. Su|'jsMe«l l.v manv to haw beer wot 
by Gregory tbr t treat to Aupustme. * ^ 
Matt- xxviii. Mark xiii. Ijjke xx J.dir. in 
Vulpatx with many okl rrtutirpm It 
been eorrerted by a very pore \ ii),iu trrt 
I •ril c*<l and some rruiinj* M J 

Goodwin, l*nM. of ConJb* . .In • 

S-o/y. 1847 6 

24. Camhriilpe. C. C. C. J,tbr. cxnii. frag- 
ments of Si. John and St. ljive. rxtef ...*t 
oier John i. 1-x. 29. and Luke n 5-tx i 
26, with Fjisel ian t an* <ia ) Nk » „ 
Tl»e fraptnent* of St. Ji.hn were jhi'LsIW 
by J. t»4j»*lwin, L r. A rnr* ^h n u4 
text, forminp a mnneetinp 1 nk Ictm tar 
** Iri*h " text and the Vulpale. lot w.u- 
out any preat interpolate rss. S*w No 4 
Comp. p. 3457. 

25. Camhridpe, 7V»V f*o tl R 1**. 4. i* 
Go*jmTi, s»-c. ix. ( f %,, p. \ Matt, hui lie 
xiii Ix xxi. Jt>h. lit. t,.«d Vulpate. w:U 
some old reading*- (Bent',*- « T.) 

26. Camhridpe, OIL H J M <* f\ C- 
Bemlirth (."*jrK Src ix. <k** 1 WJpair. 
ieri carrfulB written. 

27. tixfonl, fr*IL 8 . 7 <l» % 14 1. *n 

Ik-pin*, Matt. ii. 14, ut fcliui — nxh \ 
xxi. 15, wi’b a lacuna from Matt. iu. 
die* litr* — ix, 18, drftii eta rW. 

Pu *f I Cop. t Me- xui. Ix. XX- Jib. in 
( lowly akin to 2 l r 

28. I Mir hatu, “ < o»lex Kiin:d < cum *^* 
millc annc»nini, litteris capit do e* B o 
otheca I hm«4men*i. ’ (lientlei *K 
John i. 27. 

29 lUirham, “C««lex F.iaipl ;h-* 

mille aiituTum. te«l tmfcrfe. t i» lWr*.*ey • 
i lb-pins Murk i. 12- Iwo im .t|if 
tint Mss. lk»th haw niax»y oki tg* 
in comuion with 1. 3, 4, 5. 

30. Stoll \ hurst, .V. (’«*// '-erf* St /.J« L- oA 
ill 1105 at tlie heud of St. I uth'ert wfcsw 
In* tomb was »»|»ik*I. S«x. hi \ er* r»r* 
\ iilp ite, sptvrtl'p with ( •*/. .4-' Ut C-M ' 
ieri remit k,il4e readings- r. c I 1 *, 

; u. 4, ft^rt ef b.iAi; ii 1 1 *. 

Jf»u* duit : i». 16, tt rrai, ..-cu Sw**, H* 4 

(Plate 1 hp. 3.) 


b A enwijvlste olOton «f this twit, with r».J!wtfcws 
leni.lnn /* tf Af.o liar) 1 TT*. . Og 1 *. n 1 » 
ill ; Ad hi & 4 '3 Otfonl, /-* h V.7 U. I brrn I* 

jjrv(wrwti"n to Uir Krv lj. 11 u. lams, V*. s «r King* 
4 olletfe. 4 ami n3m. 

r Hi t very • trance n l« - »0 t- 1 * 4 
this M ” inui'iiruni N| 1» fr»m- r *>r 

•I It Ilia* he intri>*M' - |rtve a*-** , . A- * "V * 
of thrse . a- 1 of * til h ihe *.»• • » 

with lio'Te or k-ss <»re Ma. i «* »f» >4 • '•* 

HU* hr of f('nl val'tr an,| ihrfr • fe *nf* 
roj.tr* tn pri v atr . o. I» f tL ns a« at Mv*'» . a*4 W 
On'lin I* r tbr \u<c^te' /Li * V f ■ 
v tl ■ 14 rat .1 1 /V Si nil, wht* h h» has We ^ 
to lAtf unrumiioed 

Group 1. ttjt Swy • * 
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Cap. Ml. lxxxxii. (*ic). Me. xlvt Le. xciv. 
Joh. xiv. (Hate 11., fig. 2.) 

4 . Brit. Mux. ( W/«». Otho C V. Ssre. viii. 
(Fragment* of Matt, and Mark. Bentley * 
$). Injured by fire: restored and mounted, 
18-18. The complement of 24. 

5. Brit. Mu*. AfldU. 5,463. Sa»c. viii. (Bent- 
lev** Fh A magnificent (Italian) uncial 
MS. with many old reading*. /Vo;/. Can. 
(Sect.) Cap. Mt. xxviii. Me. xiii. Lc. xx. 
.loh. xiv. (Hate I., fig. 2.) 

6. Brit. Mu*. Hart. 2,788. Sere, viii , ix. 
(Codex aureus i. Bentley's Mg), tiood Vul- 
gate. 

7. Brit. Mu*. tfarL 2,797. Sa?c. viii., ix. 
(t odex aureu* ii.) Vulgate of late t' |ie. 

8. Brit. Mu*. Jtfff. 2 A. xx. Saec. viii. (Ixo- 
tionea qua darn ex Kvangeltia.) Good Vul- 
gate. 

9. Brit. Mu*. ffarL 2.790, cir. 800. A fine 
Copy. with wine old reading*. 

10. Brit. Mux. ffarl. 2,795. S®c. ix. (Iii red 
letters.) Vulgate of late type. 

11. Brit- Mu*, //ail. 2,823. hiec. ix. Good 
Vulgate, with rmms. 

12. Brit. Mu*, ffarl. 2,820. S*c. lx., wii. 
(BentleC* H}). Good Vulgate. 

13. Brit. Mn*. Jtry. 1 A, xviii. S*c. ix., x. 
(Cod. Athclstani. Bentley’* O). Many old 
and peruliar reading*. 

14. Brit. Mu*. H*a. 1 l>, iii. Site. x. Like 
13, but tiKHt careliwdv written. 

15. Brit. Mu*. A'bbl. 11,848. S**c ix. Care- 
fullv written and corrected. Closely re- 
•etnl ling 29. 

16. Brit. Mu*. A'I'/it. 11.849. Stec. lx. Vul 
gate of late t \ |**. 

17. Brit Mu* / <,♦!/"«, 708. Sa*e. ix. ist 
Luke and M. John.) Some important read- 
ing*. 

18. Brit. Mu* / \r i Ifti, 873. Sne. ix. G«*wl 
Vulgate. Praf. lam. (Sect., t */* Malt. 
xx\iii. Me. xni. Ix. xxi. Job. xiv. 

19. Brit. Mu*. Atltif. 9,381. Saw ix. From 
St. 1‘etroc'*, Ikwlmiu. Some jwculiar read- 
ing*. Pntf'. Cot,. (Net.) 7 itnli Mt tvlii. 
(l ap. lxxxiv. r r<*u* (Iik'C. }. Me. clxxx\i. 
Ix. CCCXI. .loll. (TXX\t. 

90. Brit. Mu*. Tib. A, ii. Sa-c. x. 

(Ihe Corot at ion Book. BentuV* L,. Man\ 
<4d rending* in common with 1, 3, 5, but 
without great inter] obit ion* a 

91. Brit. Mm. K<>; 1 l>. ix. Swe. xi. (Ca- 
nute* lk*A. Brittle* ’• A). Good Vul- 
gate- 


MnMtil. In B M K'C A XtM the T*rUtb*o» *re 

much u»ore corol li-rnh . /wo. 'o , m<t inn j^jiiRtvo no. 
%ntr^unt*i avion n-.-o/i a I Unr> $ rt n,v m- 

(i i>'( j, mn »*, a f fitrnarn * n anf, >f t<>rtv m . in 

t. imf rtf , * mfi <ji/ f«mnn roraril, 

at'* *e . nut hi *f 

m |lriu>x ha* al*n jrlxrn a rrUaMnn of aimthrr t’<*t 
lonUn M* oihn. It lx . 1 ?»*n •imit*r n> thl*. »l»nh 
tinx«t |cn<ltnl In Mm Are In 1*31 Mr. It A- lU>u*|. 
Ueptiti of thr M* 4 . to "hw kin.lnra* thr 

m rtter l» frv.it!> tn lib •- t f»r lm|-rtmt ht-’p In exam- 
ining (be inttf ntti. <-nt . M*»n of la’ln M** In the 
Brnua Muarum. lux* •h<>*n him fnigment* of a fr» 
of tin* M* xxhl**h were iw-m rrel from the 
• rw* of the Are R« * «tnrolar rtmr lirntle? coll* 
IhM M* , »ixt no* Tth A 11 , the r.*n»NiHn*i* Bt-4 
iMtp >ndtb, On. 


VULGATR, TUB 

29. Cambridge fW. Ubr. 1J. L 10 

et Besurrectio ex W. Fcr i Ne. mi 
Written (apparently) for Etbdwald. 1^ d 
Ijnd infante. 

23. t'anibridge, (\ C. C. fJhr. crlxuri. i* 

Go»|ieK with F.uaetdan Canon* 1 Sac xi. 
viL Supposed hr mnny U» hare her* , •mt 
by Gregory the Great to Angmtjne. * ,. 
Matt, xxviii. Mark xiii. laikr xx -b hr, u* 
Vulgate with many okl rearlirg* It b« 
been corrected by a rrn jmre Vulgate te-rt 
I>e*rriied and some reading* g-nm H J 
(iiMNlwin. f'miA. oj Cambr. • 

(Sornfv. 1847. 6 

24. Cam! ndge. C. C. C. !,ibr. rxnii f r^e- 

merit* of St. .lolin *f»d St. I nkr, mtc f *x 
over John i. 1-x. 29, ami l.uVe i» 5-xx i 
26, with Faiftebian I'uxua) S«c. »u 

11»e fragment* of St. John were pu* L*icd 
by J. Goodwin, t. c. A eurioiidi n tied 
text, forming a connecting I nk t*;»c«n u* 
“Irish” text *nd the Vulgate, lot wnu 
ont any great interpolate oa See No 4 
( omp. p. 3457. 

25. Cambridge, 7V»V CiJl R. in f 4, ,« 
(iospel*, Sa-c. ix. (Cap.\ Malt iru Me 
xiii lx xxi. .loh. xit. G.*d V i , !g ue. witA 
lone ohl reading*. (Bent 5- « '• T. ) 

26. Cambridge, C'lL ft t’ fl r, 

Bendidi t »<*»|el*. Sire ix. («ud Vulga** 
\cr% carefnlL written. 

27. t ixfonl, //»»//. 857 (l>. 9, 14b S>»<- m 

Begin*, Matt. iv. 14, ut adnu. — rndi ! 
xxi. 15, wi’h a U*nua from Matt- xui J*. 
dicitltr* — ix. 18, drftu via rwc -Net 
P>aj. (f’-i/M Me. xiii. lx. xt. Jxdi. are 
( km Iv akin to 23. r 

28. Liirlmiu, “Index F.*angc4 <« rum 
nnUe annonnn, littrri* caj.it ai-t u* n K a 
otbera 1 umcliiien*). ’ (licntb-x • K ' Imi* 
John i. 27. 

29 Ihiriiam, “C««lex Fx x/*g. L e,c *im 
milk* annonini, *ol in.fw-rfv.tui* ' Itm’lct * 
) Begins Mark i. 12. Two »rn it 
taut MsS. Both hate many <4.1 rr». *.<* 
in coiniijoii witli 1, 3, 4, 5. 

30. Stout hunt, .V. | m $ Si J V-m4 
in 1 1 ' <5 at tlw bca<l of St. t utiiiw-n warn 
hi* tomb was iifoel. Sac. \n tro r<a» 
\ ulg.itc. agreeing with f «•/. ,ti-. ir. mr i 
terx rem*rkahk* reading*- *. « t 1 c-n 

,* ii. 4 , fit* el noli; ix 1 *>, r- 
Jt$u$ •Itji 1 ; iv. 16, tt rrm, otn Awt, •*« 4 
(Hate I. fig 3.) 


6 A exwnpktr clIM^n of tht* text, »tth rv wrv -mm •* 
l/‘h«l<Ni lint .If**. H*rl 1.77'. . hrg 1 f u | | 
III , AX ht & 4'»1 Oxfonl, I'wlt K',7 w. I tw.w-ww >• 
pr* |<«%r*ti.-ii to Hi*- Kfi li. U UiUid*, ¥*.. • 4 k‘v * 

(ViUrvr, I 'aml rl-lc*-. 

c Hi a vrrx Mnnrr tulcake Tt<rhf* !-«■( kwflka 
Uil* MJ» a* " tnui'orum M T1 fr» fc -n« r *■ w- 

** It max hr Intrrr*f1r t fre a r «*'* • * ■» \ * "V m 
of tlimr , all of «M* h ihr wrerr h** 

with n*«»re or W-*» rare M*m m 

max hr of o(>ia! » nj Ibrrr »re •r*»ra < aa^j 

tn prlxalr > •• 1 tl xw •« a! *1 

Put itn '* r tin* \u /*>-'* * v * • * 

xtl . \\ i lb' Si fu k *ln ti br Kw U n ^4 

to Iraxr unrxanil nrd 

Group l itjf l rwa.- 1 a^ ^ Si Mr 
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VULGATE, THE 

(2. ) Of the Act* and Epistle* and Apoc. : — 

1. Oxford, Bodl. Seld. 30 (Acts). See § 12, 
(2). (Plate I. lig. 4.) 

2. Oxford, BodL Lawk E, 67 (Kpp. Paul). 
See § 1*2, (2). 

3. Brit. Mus., Z/arl 1,772. (Epp. Paul, et 
Cath. (except 3 Jo. Jud.). Apoc.) Ssbc. 
viii. Griesboch, Synib. Crit. i. 326 ff., a 
most important MS. (Bentley's M.) Sec 

5 (*>• 

4. Brit. Mus. ffarl. 7,551. (Fragm. of Cath. 
Epp. and St. Luke.) Saec. viii. ( Bentley's 
a, y.) 

5. BnL Mus. Addit. 11,852. Siec. ix. Kpp. 
PauL Act. Cath. Epp. Apoc. Good Vul- 
gate-® 

6. Brit. Mus. Reg, 1 A. xvi. Saec. xi. Good 
Vulgate. 

7. Cambridge, Gdl. SS. Trin. B. 10, 6. 
Saec. ix. (Collated by K. J. A. Hort. 
Bentley's S.) In Saxon letters: akin to 2.* 

8. Cambridge, Coll. SS. Trin. Cod. Any. 
(Ff). Published by F. 11. Scrivener, 1851>. c 

9. “ ( odex ecclesiie Lincoln iensis 800 an- 
noruui.” (Bentley’s Act. A j >oc.) 

10 Br.t. Mus /teg. 2 F. i. Siec. xii. (Bent- 
lev's B. ) Paul. Epp. xiv. cum oorumentario. 
Many obi readings. 

A Lectionary quoted by Sabatier (Saec. viii.), 
and the Muzarahic Liturgy, are also of great criti- 
cal value. 

In addition to MSS. of the Vulgate, the Anglo- 
Saxon Version which was made from it is an im- 
portant help towards the criticism of the text. Of 
this the I/e/ttnteuch and Job were published by K. 
Tb waites, Oxfd. 16U9; tlie (latin-Saxon) Pinker, 
by J. Spelmau, 1640, and B. Thorpe, 1835; tl»e 
Gospels, by Arch bp Parker, 1571, T. Marshall, 
1665, and more satisfactorily by B. Thorpe, 1842, 
and St, Matt, by J. M. Keiuble (and C. Hardwick), 
with two Anglo-Saxon texts, formed on a collation 
of five MSS. and the Lindisfarne text :uid gloss, 
i otup. also the Frankish Version of the Harmony 
of Ammon ms, ed. Schmeller, 1841. 

Vll. The Ciutical Value ok the Latin 


whole to the Cod. Amiat. : 6, 8, 11, 12, 18, 21,22, 
25, 26. 30 

Group U. Vulgate text of a later type : 7, 10. 16. 

Group 111 A Vulgate text mainly with old readings : 
I, 9. 17, 19, 28, 27. 

Group It. A mixed text, in whieh the old readings 
are numerous and important : 2, 8, 4 (24), 6, 18, 
14, 15, 20, 28, 29. 

A non complete collation might modify this ar- 
rangement. but it U (I believe) approximately true. 

u This MS. contains the Epistle to the lAodtceoes 
alter that to the Hebrews, and also the addition 1 Joh 
?. 7, in the following form: Quia tree sunt qui test i- 

nueuni dant tpt , et aqua, et mnguit, el tree unum 
turns. Strut in cntlo tret sunt, pater verkum et i/u, «< 
tees unum sunt. It Is remarkable that the two other 
oldest autbontiee io support of this ad iitton, also sup- 
port the Kptstie to the Lnndiceoes — the M.v of 1st 
«>va, and the Sperulum published by Hal. 

*► A fragment containing prefatory e\f**rp's to a 
copy of fk Paul s epistles written In a han I c|.**riy re- 
sembling this la fbuod B If Cotton Vitell (’ vtii 

e from aa examination of Bentley's unpub! uhed 
Mllsnoai. it may be well to add that of the eighteen 
frroch M-V) . which be caused to be cotnpm-i w :h 
IV < lenten Une lest (Lutei Parts apu-1 C lutm.n 
mrnutum, WWCXXTUt gee Trin Coil. Camb B 17, 
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V EH8IONS- — 33. The Latin Version, in its various 
forms, contribute, as baa been already seen, more 
or less important material* for the criticism of the 
original texts of the Old and New Testaments, and 
of the Common and Hexaplaric texts of the IJCX. 
The bearing of the Vulgate on the LXX. will not 
be noticed here, as the points involved in the in- 
quiry more properly belong to the history of the 
LXX. Little, agaiu, need lie said on the value of 
the translation of Jerome for the textual criticism 
of the O. T. As a whole his work is a remarkable 
monument of the substantial identity of tbo Hebrew 
text of the 4th century with the present Masoretio 
text; and the want of trustworthy materials fur 
the exact determination of the I<atin text itself, has 
made all detailed investigation of his leadiugs im- 
possible or unsatisfactory. The passages which 
were quoted in the premature controversies of the 
16th and 17th centuries, to prove the corruption of 
the Hebrew or Latin text, are comroouly of Utile 
importance as far as the text is concerned. It wiU 
be enough to notice those only which are quoted 
by Whitaker, the worthy antagonist of BelUrmiii 
(Disputation on Scripture , pp. 163 ff., ed. Park. 
Sac.). 

Gen. i. 30, ot«. all green herbs (in Vet. I..); iii. 
16, /pea content caput tuum. There seems good 
reason to believe tliiit the original reading was ijste. 
Comp. Vercelloue, ad ivc. .See also Gen. iv. 16. 

iii. 17, in opere tuo. for TVQV3. 

iv. 16, om. Nod, which is specially noticed in 
Jerome's (lucent . t/ebr. 

vi. 6, add. et prweavens in futurum. The words 
are a gloss, and not a part of the Vulgate text. 

viii. 4, rictsimo septimo, for septimo decimo 

So LXX. 

Id. 7, egrediebatur et non reverteliatur. The 
non is wanting in the best MS S. of the Vulgate, 
and has been introduced from the LXX. 

xi. 13, trecentis tribus, for qiiadringentis tribus. 
So LXX. 

ix. 1, fondetur sanguis iUius. On. “ by man.*' 

xxxvii. 2. Sedecira for srptemdecini. Probably 

a transcriptural error. 


the following wt the most Important, and would repay a 
complete collation. The writer lias retained Bentley's 
notation : some of the MSN. may probably have passed 
into other collections. 

a. S Uermnmt a Prtsits. Her. Till Gold uncials oo 
purple vellum Matt, vi 2, el — to and. Mark 
ix. 47 ,'ks — xi. 13. euhttet. xii 28, resmreaertni 
— to end. Good Vulgate. 

IS. S. German* a Prati * of Ttsrhdf etc.) A 

very important MS., containing part of O. T , the 
whole of N T. (of (ialliran teit % ami ” tr*a 
folia Pastorit ” KiWting collations are very 
Incomplete. At the end of the Kf4*tle to the 
Hebrews, which prece-les the Shepherd. the MB. 
has (according to Ben Or y > the fo<lo«iu< note; 
Kspiuit ad He'rmeu* is~* rum pare, lutdto- 
theta Hirrommi pT'dirtert tieih'eem seeuudum 
(eraocum ej ememdatis mi* ejempuvstmt unuotai 
< etc*). 

r, -V Germ a ui a Pmtit, 1.2,* t> 809 

o. tv’d fi'Zu*, Parts 8,7'Vj. 4 G<»p- Bwr la 

Many ol I reading* 

a. H'.' >sr, l*an» 3,?(H 'T 8). 4 (hap t with 

• "«ne lacuna' S*c »u* Many old rv*ding» 

p. H M Iff* m Turonemrns lit auto* tor tUI 

An imi.,rtaot M& < Galilean ***** K- MU 

nor. ' 

S 
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mix. 6, om, ** Wherefore he Ml — Joseph." 

xl. 6, om. * The butler — prison.'' 

xlix. 10. t'orup* Veredlone «d l>-c. 

33, om. 

In xxiv. 6, xx\ii. 5. xxxiv. 20, the variation it 
pndaMy in the reiidering only. The remaining 
|uis*ages, ii. 8: iii. 0; iv. 6, 13, 20; vi. 3; xiv. 3; 
xvii. 10; xix. 18; xxi. 9< xxiv. 22; xxv. 34; xxrii. 
33; xxxi. 32: xxxviii. 5, 23; xlix. 22, contain <lif- 
ferenors of interpretation ; and in xxx\i- 24, xli. 46, 
the Vulgate ap|»cnp» to have preserved important 
traditional renderings. 

34. The examples which have lorn given show 
tlie com |«iri lively narrow limiu within which the 
Vulgate cun lie used tor tlie criticism of the Hebrew 
text. Tlie Version was made at a time when the 
irewnt revisioti was alreatiy esf.il dished ; and the 
heedom which Jerome allowed himself in rendering 
the aeutc of the original, often leaves it doubtful 
whether in reality a various reading is represented 
by the |ieciiluir form w hich he gives to a particular 
passage, lu tlie X. T. the case is far different. 
In this the critical evidence of the I At in is separable 
info two distinct elements the evidence of the Old 
l*atin and that of tlie lliemiivmian revision. The 
latter, where it differs from tlie former, represents 
the received (jreek text of tlie 4th century, and so 
far claims a re*|«cct (*|r*kitig rougldv ) equal to 
that due to a firwt-cliM (irerk M.\ ; and it may 
he fairlv concluded, tliat any reading op|jo*ed to tlie 
combined testimony of the oldest tireek MSS. and 
the true Vulgate text, cither aruve later than tlie 
4th century, or was previously confined within a 
very narrow range. The mn trlions of Jerome do 
not curry us l«ack beyond the age of existing fireek 
MSS., hut. at the wune time, they supplement the 
original testimony of MSS. by an iiide|endnit wit- 
nCw». Tlie sii’/sl met of the Vulgtite, and the copies 
of tlie Old I at in. Iiave a more vei.eml le authority. 
The origin of the latin Version dates, as lias Iceii 
seen, from tlie earliest age of the ( hristian ( hureh. 
Tlie translation, as a whole, was practical!) fixed 
sud current more tlian a century I eh re the tran- 
scription of tlie olilcat (irerk MS. Thu* it is a 
witness to a text n**re ancient, and therefore, 
itr/ti u /wtii/du, more valuable, than is represented 
by am otlier authority, unices tlie I'cahilo in its 
present form le excepted. I his |*rirnitive text was 
not, ms far as c.ui le ascertained, free from serious 
corruptions fat ki*t in the svrw>|4ic t*u«|ehi) from 
the first, and was varioudv comi|»ted afterwards. 
Hut the corruption* proceeded in u diffident direc- 
tion and hv a different law from tliose of tirrek 
IbS., and, cot»M , qiieiitlv f the two authorities 
n utuidli corns t rich other. What is the nature 
of thnr corruptions, and what tlie diameter ami 
v.dne of Jerome's reunion, and of tlie <l|tl lavtin, 
will le Mtii from some examples to he given in 
detail. 

36 Ilrh >rr giving these, however, one preluni- 
nary remark iniut le umle. In ntimatu g tlie 
critical value of Jerome * IaI-ts, it is iiec*-*e»irv to 
draw a di-tinctu*! Is'twren Ins ditferml works 


place he translated independently, firing % 
version of the original (the //rKr IWtirV T»ew 
three methods follow one another in chroEwit^v j. 
onier, and answer to the wider views sh-efa Jen ** 
gradually gained of the function* <4 a lu -e*. 
scholar. The revision of the N. T leh*ng» *'.’**■ 
tunatelv to the first jieriod. Wlieti it was vsV, 
Jerome was as yet unused to the lid. ard W su 
anxious not to arouse popular prejudice. lit* w-w 
was little more thin to remove otussa p «» 
tions and blunders: and in doiitg this be itnw 
introduced some changes of expro«* , "Xi wbien «4l- 
ened the roughness of the Old Vmu-si, and «« * 
which seemed to le required U* tl*e true rxj.re»e* 
of the «ense te. #/. Matt. vi. 1 1 , •» • > ***•«* ’ ■' * 1 ^ a 

for qMtuii'tHum). But while be ao^*si ( iw^ 
much, lie failed to carry out even this bnut*d 
pose with thorough completeness. A render «g 
which he common! v altered was still angered to re- 
main in tome places without an* of vxwis res - a 
(*• *J- fnwrrfipior, a^aei^w': ai*i tsw 

textual emendations which he iwtp«i*r*d »p«rt 
from the removal of glosses) seem t*< have 
made after only a partial examination <4 «.rr-% 
copies, and tliose |»rol*Hy frw in nundvr . br 
result was such as might hate Uen expected 1 
greater rewrujdiona of the Old 1 aim. wbrtiwr * « 
addition or omission, are get«-r»l!i c«<Tectiwl ;t ue 
Vulgate. Njik times, also, Jerome ^ ks tr-^ 

rrsdiug in details which had hern Ui m ' %S 

I Aim: Matt. i. 26, o«,ut wc«<*/f ; u i t , * * : * . 
v. 22, om. tueij : lx. 16, /«*, tit : J*»hn i i a I > a* 
ii. 33, 4 wari^fii iv. 12: hut i*4 nirh I* r* r» • 
false resoling uiHtirrected <M*fl »i 2W, ■ 

42), or athqiis a res»liMg wl*-re t true ■ « 
waa aho current: Matt. xvi. ft: um 2 j. m • 
John 1. 3, Iti : vi. G4. Kven in gr*»er nrji> •« 
lie is not exempt from em«r. I lie aiuiw ^nofi 
John vii. 6^1- viil. 11. whielt had fWJbrd *e*» s 
|«rtial entratfce into the * »kl latu , u reriA. r * 
taMisIxsl in tlie Vulgate. (lie add i *• e*« it. Il^ix 
xxv ii. 36, laike iv l'.», Jol>n v. 4, I l‘e<. t£. 

were alrradv ges»erally or wtdrlv reon»*d tu tW 
Ijitin copies, sim! Jerome left tl*cn. uot.wwlsi 
Tl»e same may be uid of Mark x«i. *>- Jo. i ,.i tAr 
•* hnv cl dv tevtiiiHiliy ” (1 John t. 7 . wt. x m 
found in the edit i< us t*f the \ ulgate, w. w 

doubt, s later mter}«>Ut i hi, due t*> an \:r.*ai 
I and there is n-j-*n tu l*lteve t lut tJ-- n i<-r . i * 
in Acts viii. 37, i\ 6, wererrdls rrass»l It 
though thev iiumU.ietl tijr.r ;«lare m lie taw -4 
I At ii copies. 

•PI. Jerome s mio<n of tlie t*wpr4« w as far 
inure complete llun tint of tlie miwj.i^ pwrts ./ 
the X. I’. It is. indeed, inqswsi* le. rxeefW a tiv 
(to«|trU. to determine snv su'*tait1:aJ d Irrer -* .a 
tlwt.in k texts wh, cli are fr; rr^rt t»d t *.»*%' 
and I In roni mian \tr»-<4is. Il^ett^w-re 
diets, as far as tl r\ can le sad*!. M ;t rst^ - 
li%! rtl, irv ditfcmm^H of cxpreasttH) at ( r. ? vi* 
land there is no Uitl c,rnt U* ^e t. 

| remhi gs which rvi-t in tl»c lest \ «.ig»tr M 
when tliev are at nuu.rr w.th -<! rr l -si ** u'lie 


Ills nnaie of pnH'eetimg was hv no means iinttomi; j itiej. rr*t uf>on the >! 
iml tlw iiiqa •nance of his judgment varies with the * • >n the contrarv, hi* 
i»h]eet of wli rli he aimed. I he three versions of us>d n»ptes differ. ng 
tl»e I'saltcr rvpresrnt ciHi.pletrly tlw t liree different 1 w In' h p*s*es umhr \< 
locthods wlncli he foikiwed At first he was con- condemned as faultv 


Uerate p ‘g* *e*it er ew 
t ’* *i i ri *xneS sIm m U tw 

w-d'U It'hi. the ler- ^ * 

itsme. ai>3 »sr*. ey t « s — . * 
test or rm>Ur (j s s < 


trntrd with s popular revision of tlie current text 1 pawsagrs which are umh hi' toil t (Art *4 tW \ lucassi 
(the l‘s«ltrr); tlieu he institute*! an ac liius in his i Van me it ary on tU tAlsUans he na- 

furmle c*Hi |urison lirtwren tl»e cnrrml text and ' denms the ndditiuna, m. 1. rsr.i »e» •**• - t 

the »r guts! tilie (jnlLcn I’ saltcr); and in the next ' r. 21, A<«w*chA#i ; and the trsiHistwwi l l*. » <m 
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ncquieri enrni et ttmguini (for non contult am 
came et smguine ) ; v. 9, modicum fermcntum to 
tom mou nt! conumpit (for modicum fernutnUm 
totam cvntpct'tionrm Jermentnt); v. 11 , eracuotum 
ett (for ctuavit); vi. 3, stipsum (seipse) seducit 
(for mrntem mom decipit). And in the text of 
the epistle which he gives there are upwards of fifty 
readings which differ from the best Vulgate text, 
A which about ten are improvements (iv. 21; v. 
13, 23: vi. 13, 15, 16, Ac.), as many more inferior 
readings (iv. 17, 26, 30, Ac.), and the remainder 
difleivnces of expression: rnaht for nryw/im, recto 
/*de mcedunl for rede ambulant , rursum for 
i/rrum. The same differences are found in his 
Commentaries on the other epistles: ml F.phe s. i. 
6; iii. 14: iv. 19; v. 22, 31; ml TiLxii. 15. From 
this it will l*» evident that the Vulgate text of the 
Acts and the Kpistles does not represent the crit- 
ical opinion of Jerome, even in the restricted sense 
in which this is true of the text of the Gospels. 
But still there are some readings which may with 
probability be referred to his revision: Acts xiii. 
16, mores torum mtlinuil for nutiiit ( nluit ) eoe. 
Rom. xii. 11, [Amino for tempori. Kph. iv. 19, 
illmminnbii te ( hristus for continprs Christum. 
Gal. ii. 5, ntque od hm'om cessimm for nd hornm 
rtusimus. 1 Tim. v. 19, add. nisi sab duobus aut 
tribus test Urns. 

37. The chief corruptions of the Old Latin con- 
sist in the introduction of glosses. These, like the 
corresponding addition* in the (Wear Htzie (l> 1 ), 
are sometimes indications of the venerable antiq 
oity of the source from which it was derived, and 
•rein to carry us hack to the time when the evan- 
gelic tradition had not yet been wholly superseded 
by the written Go*|>els. Such are the interpola- 
tions at Matt. iii. 15; xx. 26: Luke iii. 22 (com- 
pare also Luke i. 46: xii. 38): but more frequently 
t^y are derived from parallel passages, either by 
direct transference of the word* of another evangel- 
ist, or by the reproduction of the substance of them. 
These interpolations are frequent in the synoptic 
(iospets: Matt. hi. 3: Mark xvi. 4; Luke i. 29, 
vi. 10; ix. 43, 50. 54; xi. 2; and occur also in 
Sc John vi. 56, Ac. But in St. John the Old 
Latin more commonly errs bv defect than by excess. 
Thus it omits clauses certainly or probably genuine: 
Hi. 31; iv. 9; v. 36: vi. 23; viii. 58. Ac. Some- 
times, again, the renderings of the Greek text are 
free: Luke i. 21): ii. 15: vi. 21. Such variations, 
however, are rarely likely to mislead. Otherwise 
the Old Latin text of the Gospels is of the highest 
value. There are cases where some Latin MSS. 
combine with one or two other of the most ancient 
witnesses to sup|>ort a reading which has been ob- 
literated in the mass of authorities: Luke vi. 1; 
Mark xvi. 9 ff. : v. 3; and not unfrequent ly (comp. 
$ 35 1 it presenes the true text which is lost in the 
Vulgate: Like xiii. 1H; xiv. 5: xv. 28. 

36. But the places where the Old Ijttin and the 
Vulgate have srpaiaieK preserved the true reading 
are rare, when rom|iared with those in which they 
combine with other ancient witnesses against the 
great mas* of authorities. Lvery chapter of the 
<**{*4* will furnish instances of this agreement, 
which is often the more striking because it exists 
*nly in the original text of the Vulgate, while the 
later copies have l>een corrupted in the same way as 
the later Greek MSN.: Mark ii. 16; iii. 23 (V); 
viii. 13. Ac ; Rom. vi. 8; xvi. 24, Ac. In the first 
lew chapters of St. Matthew, the following may he 
noticed : i. 18 (to); ii 18 ; iii. 10 ; v. 4, 5, 11, 
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80, 44, 47; vi. 5, 13; rii. 10, 14, 29; viii. 39 
(x- 8), Ac. It is useless to multiply examples 
which occur equally in every part of the N. T.' 
Luke ii. 14, 40: iv. 2, Ac.; John i. 52; iv. 42, 
51; v. 16; viii. 59; xiv. 17, Ac.: Acts ii. 30, 31, 
37, Ac ; 1 ( or. i. 1, 15, 22, 27, Ac. On the other 
hand, there are passages (comp. § 35) in which 
the l^atin authorities combine in giving a false read- 
ing: Matt. vi. 15; vii. 10* viii. 28 (V), Ac.; Luke 
iv. 17; xiii. 23, 27, 31, Ac.; Acts iii. 20, Ac.; 1 
Tim. iii. 16, Ac. But these are comparatively few, 
and commonly marked by the absence of all Fast- 
en* corroborative evidence. It may lie impossible 
to lay down definite laws for the separation of read- 
ings which are due to free rendering, or careless- 
ness, or glosses, hut in practice there is little diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the variations which are due 
to the idiosyncrasy (so to speak) of the version 
from those which contain real traces of the original 
text. And when every allowance has been made 
for the rudeness of the original f^ntin, and the haste 
of Jerome’s revision, it can scarcely be denied that 
the Vulgate is not only the most venerable but also 
the most precious monument of Ijvtin Christianity. 
For ten centuries it preserved in Western Europe 
a text of Holy Scripture far purer than that which 
was current in the Byzantine Church; and at the 
revival of Greek learning, guided the way toward* 
a revision of the late Greek text, in which the best 
Biblical critics have followed the steps of Bentley, 
with ever-deepening conviction of the supreme im- 
portance of the coincidence of the earliest Grrek 
ami lottin authorities. 

3J. Of the inferprrt 'tire value of the Vulgate 
little need be said. There can lie no doubt that 
ill dealing with the N. T., at least, we are now 
in possession of means infinitely more varied and 
l»etter suited to the right Gncidation of the text 
than could have lieeu etjoved by the original 
African translators. It is a false humility to nxle 
as nothing the inheritance of ages. If the inves- 
tigation of the Ians o f language, the clear per- 
ception of principles of grammar, the accurate 
investigation of words, the minute comparison of 
ancient texts, the wide study of antiquity, the 
long lessons of ex|>er!eiice, have contributed nothing 
towards a fuller understanding of Holy Scripture, 
all trust in divine Providence is gone. If we are 
not in this respect far in advance of the simple 
peasant or half-trained scholar of North Africa, or 
even of the laliorious student of Bethlehem, we 
have proved false to their example, and dishonor 
them hv our indolence. It would he a thankless 
task to quote instances where the Iaitin Version 
renders the Greek incorrectly. Such faults ari«e 
most commonly from u servile aillierence to the 
exact words of the original, and thus that which 
, is an error in rendering prove* a fresh evidence of 
I the scrupulous care with which the translator 
I generally followed the text liefore him. But while 
' the interpreter o| the N. T. will l>e fully justified 
in setting :wle without scruple the authority <4 
early versions, there are sometime* ambiguous 
passage* in which a version mar preserve the 
traditional sense (John i. 3, 9, viii. 25, Ac ) or 
Indicate an earlv difference of translation; and thru 
its evidence in iv I* of the highest value. But 
even here the judgment must Is* free. Versions 
supply authority for the text, and opinion only for 
the rendering. 

VIII. Tint I.AMOtrAOK OF Tint I atiji Vfr- 

SIOMS — 46. 1‘L.e characteristic* of 1‘hrisiuu 
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latinity have been most unaccountably neglected 
by lexicographers and grammarians. It is, indeed, 
only lately that the full importance of provincial 
dialects in the history of languages has been fully 
recognized, and it may be hoped that the writings 
of Tertulliau, Amobius, and the African Father* 
generally, will now at length receive the attention 
which they justly claim. But it is necessary to go 
back one step further, and to seek in the remains 
of the Old l^atin tiilde the earliest and the purest 
traces of the popular idioms of African l.atin. 
It is easy to trace in the patristic writings tlie 
powerful influence of this venerable Version; mid 
on the other hand, the Version itself exhibits nu- 
merous peculiarities which were evidently borrowed 
from the current dialect. Generally it is necessary 
to distinguish two distinct elements both in the 
Latin Version and in subsequent writings: (1) 
Provincialisms and (2) G racisms. The former 
are chiefly of interest as illustrating the history of 
the Latin language; the latter as marking, in some 
degree, its power of expansion. Only a few re- 
marks on each of these hesds, which may help to 
guide inquiry, can be offered here; but the care- 
ful reading of some chapters of the Old Version 
(e. </. Psalms, Koclus., Wisdom, in the modem 
Vulgate) will supply numerous illustrations. 9 

(1.) Provincialisms. — 41. One of the most in- 
teresting facts in regard to the language of the 
1st in Version is the reappearance in it of early 
forms which are found in Plautus or noted as 
archaisms by grammarians. These establish in a 
signal manner the vitality of the popular as dis- 
tinguished from the literary idiom, and, from the 
great scarcity of memorials of the Italian dialects, 
I possess a peculiar value. Kxsiiqiles of « cords, form*, 
and const ntetions will show the extent to which this 
phenomenon prevails. 

(a) : 

iUultHoquhfm, multiloquium, vaniloqttus 
(Plautus); stabilimentum (id.); datus 
(subst. id.); condif/nus (id.); araliun- 
cttlfi (id.); versi/telHs (id.); snturitas 
(id.); Blade (id.) ; cordntus (Ennius) ; 
custoditio (Feat us) ; dedpuln , dejero 
(Plautus); ezentero (kL); scius(fic.); 
mino (to drive, Feat os). 

(jg) Forms: 

Deponents as Passive: ccnsolor, hortor, 
promereor (Heb. xiii. 16); minitlror. 

Irregular inflections: partibor obsconsus ; 
conversely, exits, etc. 
tapetin (Plautus), hoc (fem. pi.). 

Unusual forms: pascua (fern.); murmur 
(niasc. ) ; sal (neut. ) ; retia (sing. ) ; 
certor, odb, cot-man, placor (subst. ), 
dulcor. 

y) Constructions : 

Kmiijro with ace, (Ps. lxi. 7. emigrabit te 
de tahemaculo); dominor with gen. ; 
nocr© with acc. ; sui , sums, for ejus, etc. ; 
non for ne prohibitive; capil impers. 

49. In addition to these there are many other 
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peculiarities which evidently Mac w te Ika 
(nr common ) dialect, and not nmft w tote 
tian fortn of it. Soeh are the ate 
minor a Uo, itapreperimm, f rumen him. mm 
tatio, annualis, aUeriart, paetnscsamk, smmA 
pntufca , paratura, tortum, fnM n mm , sa 
ulatin, valefacere, vertdarims, tiers, nemm a 
rectum (riretnm). riUtlnmeu, m«a*. mi, 
quntemho, reclinatorimm, sentewa. wm. 
stmtorvt (subst.). sufcrrOUa, mfnmu mm 
abundantia , sustinentia, cnrtaUus, t 
taneus , condnlcare, gemmen, 

(KardXufiaU extmmmsmss, defmmtm knm.tf 
stfintia (aba.), ino*Litu*. 

New verba are formed from aljulim: am 
jtroximare, approximate , asmtmrs, 
sntcare (sals ttor, snbatio ), obeivrt, jwate 
and especially a large class in -fco : anir.a 
Jico, mnetifeo, glurifco, cinrijica, IrfJM te 
jtfeu, gratifeo, fructifco. 

Other verbs worthy of notice set: 
a/tpretiare , tenebreserre, 

(plAnus), manic tre. 
hi this class may be i 
(1.) New substantives derived ha 
possibility*, , pnsdaritas, palrrmiOt*. 
religiosity'*, nativitas, smptmecuiiuA, n 
Or verbs: requietio , respect*.*, 

(alio, extollentia. 

(2.) New verbals: accensrbUu, 
cibilis, prodmetilis, possibility rrcrpeimJ. a, t 
sibilis , sundibilis, suhjectibdU, mrrepm 
participial forms: pudoratux, mm gmn i 
tus , teum'l us, discipline tut, mngn mtms, < 

(3.) New a4jectires: 
unigmilus, qurruiosus ; and adverb*, < 
unani miter, spiritualitcr, cogwomcMUtm M 
iter. 

The series of negative eon m o un di ■ | 
worthy of notice: 
smnmatio ; inbtmorart : 
inconfusibilis, importnbilis. 

Among the characteristics of the Ite te* 1 
language must he reckoned the eiaai" fcte 1 
of compounds, especially formed with te te - ' 
tions. These are peeuliariy abnndaat ■ te Ite 
Version, but in many cases it is did 
mine whether they are not direct 
the late LXX. forms, and 
e. g. addectmare, adtntmirt < 

per^fluert, p ermu n d art, prapurgmu, te 11 ^ 
tare, superincnlescert, ssqm «f nysrr, rstete 
rememoratio, rtpropitiari , smbimferre. •• 
many are the direct rywnililiw of *** 
superadulta (1 Cor. rii. 9$), i 
xiii. 95), oomparticipes, cimcaptsrus, < 
etc. (supersubsUaUsnUs, Matt, vl 11 ); — i * 
are formed to express distinrt ideas: md\mm 
subnervare , etc.* 

(9.) Crcs d sms. — 43. The ** dapbd tj * ■ ^ 
Old Version necessarily lad to the hw*6* • 
very numerous Septuagintal or N. T- hrte ^ 
of which have now passed into ctmmum te 
this respect it would be easy to point ^ •* 


a Cardinal Wiseman ( 2Vo Letters, etc., republished 
ta Essays, I. pp. 46-64) has examined this subject to 
mm detail, aad the writer has frilly availed himself 
uf his examples. In addition to those which he had 
hlmaelf collected. The Thesaurus of Paber (ed. 1749) 
y the most eomplats lor FoclaaUstlral Latin ; and Du- 


tripon’s Gwwrf w r is, as for as te 
•erred, complete for the anthorted CV 
1 ll would be Inte i r etl ng to trees I 
lug paraUatems between the YsHte ■ 
Appokios (e. g. merntthi is (set ) 
tar*, etc ), or the Bp a at s h floneoa <« % 
immttes, etc.). 
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Id reoce which exist* between Jerome’s own work 
sod the original translation, or hU revision of it. 
Kxamples of Greek words are: ztlire , peiizoma, 
python, pythvmssa , prose lyt us, jmphetes - tissa 
-tizare -h'rt, podtiis, pomjhitice, thesaurizare , 
imrtthematizare , ayonizare , agonia , aroma lizt ire , 
impetus -icus, peribolus , pisticus , probatica, p t- 
pyno, paslo/dtoria, tebmium , eucharU , acharis, 
romphecn, bi-avium, ditbal tssus, dvmi (tbronus), 
thymiatoiium, tiistega, sc tnd dunt, sitarcia , 5/ns- 
phrmnre , etc., lfesides the purely technical terms: 
poHnrcha, Parasctre , P-'.<c!<a, Parwletus. Other 
words based on the Greek are: njioiior , angaria , 
»/*wfoMrr, "postal if us, actdior (dx/jSia). 

Some close renderings are interesting: amodo 
fdwh tootou), propitiatoiium (lAaartjptoy), inid- 
V**" 4 (f*l t& out&), rationale (koyeior, Lx. xxviii. 
15, Ac.), sceno/actvrius (Acts xviii. 3), seminiver- 
bius (Acts xvii. 18), subbUroductus (Gal. ii. 4), ««- 
percrrtnri (Jude 3), civi/itas (Acts xxii. 28), inten- 
tator mnlmrum (Janies i. 13). To this head also 
must l*e referred such constructions as ze/ tre with 
mriu. ({VjAoCk tivo); facers with inf. (woteiu 
.... ycet'aftai); potestas with in/*, (t^ouaia 
htpurai r. the use of tlie inf. to express an end 
(Act* vil. 43, tworfioare wpoaxvy tiv) or a result 
(Luke i. 25, iweibev &<pe \*?y, respcxit auftrre); 
the introduction of quia for bn in the sense of that 
(Luke i. 58, audiei-unt .... quia), or for tri 
recitalimm (Matt. vii. 23, Conjitebor Hits quin 
....); the daL with asstqui (Luke i. 3, wo pa<o- 
kovtuv V. L.); the use of the gm. with the 
comparative (John i. 50, major n borum); and 
such Hebraisms as r ir mortis (1 K. ii. 2G). Comp. 
§«• 

t»enerally it may l*e observed that the Vulgate 
l-atin I'eari traces of a threefold influc.ice derived 
from the original text; and the modifications of 
form which are capable of lx*ing carried back to 
thia source occur yet more largely in modem lan- 
guages. whether in this case they are to be referred 
to the plastic power of the Vulgate on the popular 
dial ret. or, as is more likely, we must suppose that 
the Vulgate has preserved a distinct record of pow- 
«rs which were widely working in the times of the 
Km pi re on the common l^tin. These are (1) an 
extrusion of the use of prepositions for simple cases, 
*. y. in tlie rrt i derings of -t’ol. iii. 17, faccre in 
wcrlo, etc.; (2) an assimilation of pronouns to 
the meaning of the (ireek article, e. g. 1 John i. 
2, vi u; Luke xxiv. 9, Hits undecim, etc.; 

and (3) a constant employment of the definitive 
and epithet ic genitive, where classical usage 
would have required an adjective, e. g. Col. i. 
13. filiut contain suit ; iii. 12, viscera miseri- 

44. Tlie peculiarities which have been enumer- 
ated are found in greater or less frequency through- 
out the Vulgate. It is natural that they should he 
moat abundant and striking in the parts which have 
been preserved least changed from the Old l^itin, 
the Apocrypha, the Acts, LpUth-s, and Apocalyjwe. 
Jerome. who, as he often says, had spent many 
yewrs in the schools of grammarians and rhetori- 
cians. could not fail to sullen down many of the as- 
perities of the earlier version, either by adopting 
eanatuxis already in partial use, or by correcting 


• Probably the most remarkable example of the In- 
toe o re of theology upon popular language, is the eo- 
Ore suppression of the correlatives of eerhum in all the 
Imsms languors. The forms occur In the religious 
219 
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faulty expressions himself as he revised the text 
An examination of a few chapters in the Old and 
New Versions of the Gospels will show the character 
and extent of the changes which he ventured to in- 
troduce: Luke i. 60, oux f, nun * Vet. L , nequa- 
quam, Vulg. ; id. 65, i* hkg rg opting, in omni 
Montana, Vet. L., stq/er omnia mvntan^i, Vulg.; 
ii. 1 , profteretur, professio, Vet. L., describeretur , 
descriptio, Vulg.; id. 13, exercitus atUs/is, Vet. 
I*, militia calestis , Vulg.; id. 34, quod contradict 
tur, VeL L., cui cimlr. Vulg.; id. 49, in propria 
Patris me i, Vet. L., in bis qua pair is mei sunt, 
Vulg. Some words he seems to have changed 
constantly, though not universally: e. g. obawlitio, 
obaudio (obedieutia, Obedio); mensurart (metiri); 
dilectio (caritas); sacramentum (mysterium), etc. 
And many of the most remarkable forms are con- 
fined to books which he did not revise: tlucidart, 
innltare (jucundari); fumignbundus, ilLunenlatus, 
indisnplinatus, insuspic'abUis ; exsecr amentum (ex- 
lermininm ), gandimonium ; extolUntia, honor \ji- 
centia: honipilatio , inhonuratio. 

45. Generally it may be said that the Scriptural 
idioms of our common language have come to ua 
mainly through the Latin; and in a wider view 
the Vulgate is the connecting link between classi- 
cal and modern languages. It contains element* 
which belong to the earliest stage of Iaitiii, and ex- 
hibits (if often iu a rude form ) the flexibility of the 
popular dialect. On the other hand, it has fur- 
nished the source and the model for a large portion 
of current Latin derivatives. Even a cursory ex- 
amination of the characteristic words which have 
been given will show how many of them, and how 
many corresponding forms, have passed into living 
languages a To follow out this question in detail 
would lie out of place here ; but it would furnish a 
chapter in tlie history of language fruitful in result* 
and hitherto unwritten. Within a more limit*, 
range, the authority of the [<atin Version* is unde- 
niable, though its extent is rarely realized. The 
vast power which they have had in determining the 
theological terms of western Christendom can 
hardly be overrated. By for the greater part of 
the curreut doctrinal terminology is based on the 
Vulgate, and, as far as can be ascertained, was 
originated in the Latin Version. Predt situation, 
justification , sujiere rogation (supererogo), snnettf- 
cation , salvation, mediator, regeneration, revela- 
tion, visitation (met.), propitiation , first appear in 
the Old Vulgate. Grace, redemption, elective, 
reconciliation, satisfaction, inspiration f scripture, 
were deioted there to a new and holy use. Sac- 
rament (pvariiptov) and communion are from the 
same source; and though baptism is Greek, U 
comes to us from the laitin. It would lx* easy to 
extend the list by the addition of oiders. jut nance, 
ctmgrrgation, finest But it can lie seen from the 
forms already brought forward that the l.atin Ver- 
sions have left their mark U»th H|«>ii our language 
and upon our thoughts; and if tlie right method 
of controversy is baited upon a clear historical per- 
ception of the force of words, it is evident that the 
study of tlie Vulgate, however much neglected, can 
never he neglected with impunity. It was the Ver- 
sion which alone they knew who handed down to 
the Reformers the rich stores of media-val wisdom; 

technical sens* (ths Word), but otherwise they ars rw 
placed by the reprsoonlaUvoa of paraboLi (panda, pa 
role, etc.) Compare Dies, Etym. Wiirik. p. 251. 
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the Vereion with which the greatest of the Reform- ; 
ere were most familiar, am) from which they had 
drawn their earliest knowledge of Divine truth. 

R F. W. I 

i 

• Recent Literature. — Firet of all should be ; 
named the excellent article Vulgata y by O. K. 1 
Fritxscbe, in Herzog’s Renf-Lncgk. xvii. 42-2-460 
(1863). See also O. Zockler, //ierungmut, $ein 
Leben u. H'it Len, (Jut ha, 1865; L. Dieatel, (Jetch . 
<L Alien Test. in dec cbritil. Kirche , Jena, I860, 
p. 94 ff. ; F. Kauleu, (it *ch. der Yulgata, Mainz, 
'1869; and H. K* nscli. halt i u. Yulgata. l)>t 
Sprachidiorn .... erlautert , Marb. 1869. See 
also Rotisch, l)ie lat. /iibtlu//er$ttzungtn itn , 
chriul. AJiika zur Z*it det Auqutiinu a, in the 1 
Zeittch r. f. d. LiU. Ur. 4, 186*7, pp. 606-614; 
and Reitrdge zur patristitchen Bezeugung d. bibl. 
TextgeU'U u. Latenitat, I. Au* Ambrotius, ibid. 
I860* pp. 434-479, and 1870, pp. 91-145. Por- 
tion* of the Old Latin versions have been published 
by F. Mone. l)e lebritt jxilmi/iAtslif, CarLr. 1855, 
p. 49 ff. (Prow); K. Ranke, fragment * i Vert. tnc. 
Snipt. /.at. AnttkierfHym. t Cud . JdS. emit , etc. 
Ed. Libre repetita, cut nretdit Ap/eendix. Wien, 
1868 ( Dt ed. 1856-58,: O. F. Fritzsche, Fragm. 
interp. rtt. E>t. (. I mines), upended to his Liber 
Judtrum mc. /.XX., Furri. 1867; A. Vogel, Bei- 
trdqe zur He tsitUnng d. nil. l it. Rebel ebertetzung, 
Wien, 1868: ami e*|**ciaUy /.ihnnum Lent, et 
Aum. IV/jiin untitpri /table Li"/, pe rant ujua in 
BiblL>th. A*Jit>u/ I'hnm. cimeercatu nunc primum 
iyjnt edita , Lmd. 18 .8. foL (privately printed). 
The Ri» k •»/' /her (p. 3457, &) has been edited by 
John Stuart, Kdin. 1869. A. . 

VULTURE. The rendering in A. V. of the j 
Heb. 71^ (dntjgdh) and and also in Job 

xxviii. 7, of n*H. nijt.dh ; elsewhere, in Lev. xi. 1 
14, and iVut. liv. 13, more correctly rendered 
“kite”: I.XX. «yi/d and TVtikot: Vulg. mltur : 
except in I*, xxxiv. 15. where l.XX. read fAo^oi, ( 
and Vulg correctly milrut. ( 

There seems no doubt but that the A. V. trans- 
lation i* incorrect, and that the original words re- 
fer to some of the smaller species of raptorial bird*, 

as kites or buzzards. is evidently synonv- 

i 

mous with Arab, u JJD, AV/oyuA, the vernacular 
for the “ kite’* iu North Africa, and, without the 
epithet “red,” for the black kite especially. iV> 
chart i/heruz. ii. 2, 195 l explains it Yuetur niger. 
The Samaritan and all oilier hiutera V'ereions agrtw 

in rendering it “ kite ” ( nyyih ) U yet nH>re 

certain I \ referable to this bird, which in other pas- 
sages it is taken to represent. Itochart ( //ttruz. ii. 
b. 2. c. 8, p- 1 93 1 says it is tlie same bird which 

the Aral* call L>L> < g ft/n ) from its cry; hut dor* 
not state what *|»*cie# this is, sup|>o«iiig It appar- 
ently U> lie the magpie, tlie Arab name for which, 

however, is p » Jf, tl aqaaq. 

There are two very different species of bird com- 
prised under tlie Kiighdi term vulture: the griffon 

[(igpt Julnu, Sav.), Arab, y — j, neuer: Heb. 

“ 1573 , nether : in 1 an ably rendered “eagle” by A. 
V.; and the perenupter, of Lgy|*Uaii vulture ( Ae- 
ffehrxm pe remittents, Sav. ), Arab. *, rakhma: 


Heb. Cn^, rdcidw ; rendered **gwr fli" by 

A. V. 

The identity of the Hebrew and Arab*; term* * 
these eases can scarcely be questioned Howmr 
degrading the sulatitution of the igmcie rawtwe 
for tlie royal eagle may at firet aigf.t appear » 
many passages, it must Itorne in t. itei imi tW 
griffon is in all it* movement* and cb*r*f a 

majestic and royal bird, the largest ami Dc»t pw 
erful which is seen on the wing in Ibue^Lt*. ui 
far surpassing tlie eagle in sue and power. Iu 
only rival in these respects u the hearo-u nar» 
or lammergeyer, a more uncvnin»oii 1 iri rwn 
where, and which, since it is not, hae U*e 
liald on the lieini and nfek. cai.not lw rrterT^; lu a* 
nether (see Mie. i. 16 i. Wry ditf»mit 1 * tJw *W 
euly and cowardly Ig^ptun vuiture, tf»e far *r 
scavenger of all oriental towns and \.i»age* ^ 
tected for its useful habits, but k*ati>ed mt>‘ de- 
spised, till its name has bcc>.u*e a term of repeuac* 
like that of the dog <«r the swine- 

If we take the Heb. 'M/v la to refer to the isd 
kite (mdeus regales, Teium. and d>w* L\ U la* 
black kite ( filth- us nter. I cm m b we abab Uw 
piercing sight of the former referml to ■> Js 
(xxviii. 7), and the gTegari..u* habit* «Y ti-» uoier 
, by Isaiah (xxxiv. 15 . Ik tli are r s 

ants of Palestine, the red kite le.ig f* ui d a- ,*er 
1 the country, as formerly in Lngun*l. i*ai 1 - «'<w 
] in great numbers, generally wuuring at a 
| height over the plains, according to l»r. ko ai-s 
| apparently leaving tlie country in wiLlsr. 7** 

black kite, which is so numrr us evrrywberr m t* 
1<* gregarious, nuv 1<» «**rn at all tn.^-% id tie «ww. 
hovering over tlie viiLvges and tbe ovtaa ru U 
town*, on the ksAout for ofTil an.1 gvrt*ac» 
are its favorite f>**d. Vulture hk«\ it m r. w* 

less pressed by hunger, at Lulu* liv.ng an tm h 
i* tlierrfore never uioi*-*lrd by U c iai .rt *•* 
builds its nest on trees in tbfir nn,-).t«su**l sr 
taslicailv decorating it with as many rag* *s 
ored cloth as it can eulket. 

lherv are three species of vulture known t- •* 
habit Palestine: — 

1. Die Lammergever ( . «* . 
which is rare evcrvwlirrr. and t^.ly \ . jr*d u. 

late mountain regt -n*. wlwrr it rear* .u * *g » 
the depth of winter among iiiv*cT^a» te |»re ( 

It is ks>krd upon by the Aral* a* an ix'v r i 
than a vulture. 

2. The (inffon (t>\pe jithu*, Sav 

alsive. reinarhafle U*r it* |*reer of »;*,.« a/ 
great height at which it %>**ra \n*‘ *ie * 

hist. vi. 5j nolicni tlir maimer in «:. h the p- 
scents its prey from afar, aid o* g*irgaie* ^ 
wake of an army . Die sai-w *u g. u *t-r * 
remarkcvl in U»e W*r, * 10 . 1 .*t * 

of tins vulture wen* c-11. . trd in t'#e * r ■—*. • ^ 
retnaine*l till the evwl of toe ran ;*a-g' .r i-- :cf* 
Lirhis^d of tlie camp. aJih>ugfi twei » „i 1 * tm 
Iw-en *rarcely kin^wn in tl^* c* untr* ** U ■ 1 '■ 
ever the earcaaa i* there w.U the #*»gU** W g*.^iw»w* 
together’* fMstt xxi» W 'wre tbe u*.- as* 

there ia *he ” < b.b mix rM' "He »v \rt . 

! this bird univrred! * distributed in ah the r- *• 

| laitiou* and rocky dntrnts of Pafe*Uiw. ar-: e^w 
cullv sliundant in tl>e wmthewX Its h^ew 
breevling- place# are tet werti Jrruaakrm iwf K 
j ami all round the Ikrawl >ra. 

the third species is the Fg 1 ptiWA vwt-re ' •• 
fAnm percmftUna, Sat.', ottos oaiai 1 V » a • 
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een,olmrved in Palestine by Hssselquist and all 
rebsequent travellers, and very numerous every- 
where. Two other species of very large size, the 
eared and cinereous vultures ( Vultur nubicus , 
Smith, and Vultur cinereus, 1..), although inhab- 
itants of the neighboring countries, and probably 
also of the southeast of Palestine, have not yet 
been noted in collections from that country. 

H. B. T. 


w. 

WAGES.® The earliest mention of wages is 
of a recompense not in money but in kind, to Jacob 
from Laban (Gen. xxix. 15, 20, xxx. 28, xxxi. 7, 
8, 41). This usage was only natural among a 
pastoral and changing population like that of the 
tent-dwellers of Syria. In Egypt, money payments 
by way of wages were in use, but the terms cannot 
now be ascertained (Ex. ii. 9). The only mention 
of the rate of wages in Scripture is found in the 
parable of the householder and vineyard (Matt. xx. 
2), where the laborer’s wages are set at one denarius 
per day, probably = 7%d., a rate which agrees with 
Tobit v. 14, where a drachma is mentioned as the 
rate per day, a sura which may he fairly taken as 
equivalent to the denarius, and to the usual pay of 
a soldier (ten asset per diem) in the later days of 
the Roman republic (Tac. Ann. i. 17 ; Polyb. vL 
39). It was perhaps the traditional remembrance 
of this sum as a day’s wages that suggested the 
mention of “ drachmas wrung from the hard hands 
of peasants” (Shakespeare, JuL Ccu. iv. 3). In 
earlier times it is probable that the rate was lower, 
as until lately it was throughout India. In Scot- 
land we know that in the last century a laborer's 
daily wages did not exceed sixpence (Smiles, Lives 
of Engineers, ii. 96). But it is likely that labor- 
er!, and also soldiers, were supplied with provisions 
(Michaetu, Laws of Moses , § 130, vol. ii. p. 190, 
ed. Smith), as is intimated by the word iibcena, 
mtd in Luke iii. 14, and 1 Cor. ix. 7, and also by 
Polybius, vi. 39. The Mishnah (Baba metaa , 
vii. 1, § 5), speaks of victuals being allowed or 
oat according to the custom of the place, up to 
the value of a denarius, «. e. inclusive of the pay. 

The law was very strict in requiring daily pay- 
ment of wages (Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 14, 15); 
and the Mishnah applies the same rule to the use 
cf animals (Baba metzia , ix. 12). The employer 
who refused to give his laborers sufficient victuals 
is censored (Job xxiv. 11), and the iniquity of 
withholding wages is denounced (Jer. xxii. 13; 
MsL iii. 5; James ▼. 4). 

Wages in general, whether of soldiers or labor- 
ers, are mentioned (Hag. 1. 6; Es. xxix. 18, 19; 
John hr. 36). Burckhardt mentions a case in 


condition of obtaining his master’s daughter in 
marriage, and was afterwards compelled by his 
father in-law to perform acts of service for him 
(Sy.ia, p. 297). H. W. P. 

WAGON. [Cart and Chariot.] The 
oriental wagon or arabah is a vehicle composed 
of two or three planks fixed on two solid circular 
blocks of wood, from two to fire feet in diameter, 
which serve as wheels. To the floor are sometimes 
attached wings, which splay outwards like the sides 
of a wheelbarrow. For the conveyance of passen- 
gers, mattresses or clothes are laid in the bottom, 
and the vehicle is drawn by buffaloes or oxen 
(Arundell, Asia Minor, ii. 191, 235, 238; Olearius, 
Trav. p. 309; Ker Porter, Trav. ii. 533.) Egyp- 
tian carts or wagons, such as were sent to con- 
voy Jacob (Gen. xlv. 19, 21, 27), are described 
under Cart. The covered wagons for conveying 
the materials of the Tabernacle were probably con- 
structed on Egyptian models. They were each 
drawn by two oxen (Num. vii. 3, 8). Herodotus 
mentions a four-wheeled Egyptian vehicle (fi^a|a) 
used for sacred purposes (Her. il. 63). 

H. W. P. 

• Under this head belongs “ litters ” Is. lxvi. 

20, the Hebrew word being the same as that for 
“ wagons ” in Num. vii. 3, 8. Litters occurs 
only this once in the A. V. H. 

• WALL OP PARTITION. [Partitioh 

Wall.] 

WALLS.* Only a few points need be noticed 
in addition to what has been mid elsewhere on 
wall-construction, whether in brick, stone, or wood. 
[Bricks; Handicraft; Mortar.] 1 . The prac- 
tice common in Palestine of carrying foundation! 
down to the solid rock, as in the case of the Temple, 
and in the present day with structures intended to 
be permanent (Joseph. Ant. xv. 11, § 3; Luke vt. 
48; Robinson, ii. 338; Col. Cb. Chron. (1857\ 
p. 459 ). The pains taken by the ancient builders 
to make good the foundations of their work may 
■till be seen, both in the existing substructions 
and in the number of old stones used in more 
modern constructions. Some of these stones — 
ancient, but of uncertain date — are from 20 foet 
to 30 feet 10 inches long, 8 feet to 6 feet 6 inches 
broad, and 5 feet to 7 feet 6 inches thick (Rob. 1 . 
233, 282, 286, iii. 228). As is the case in num- 
berless instances of Syrian buildings, either old or 
built of old materials, the edges and sometimes the 
faces of these stones are “ beveled ” in flat grooves. 
This is commonly supposed to indicate work at 
least as old as the Roman period (Rob. i. 261, 286, 
ii. 75, 76, 278, 353, iii. 52, 58, 84, 229, 461, 493, 
511; Fergusson, Hdbk. of Areh. p. 288). On 
the contrary side, see CoL Ck. Chron. (1858), p. 
360. 


8yria resembling closely that of Jacob with Laban 
— a man who served eight years for his food, on 

* L rnhiptp : : merest. 

xrfcy*?: fuor06t : opus: wages for work done, 

foem by©, " work ” (Qes. p. 1117). 

* L riyntPH: *opijy£a: ******* •■ only In Bam v. 8. 

* (•) *T!|- ***** (*) 

mm emim . (e) STT^ : tUmpse, tpaypufe: 


But the great size of these stones is for exceeded 
by some of those at Baalbek, three of which are 

8- npVT : t!!* 0 * : mams. 

4. Vfl: 3vr«fuc : virtue : aim wporvfx** * * P«: ngm 

6. ysin and re*x**’- paries. 

• -rnn: vfptmxot : man .* only In Dan. Ix. 88 

7. («) bni. w bn?, Oh*.: 

X Tjj: rotxoc : paries. 

9. "W ; Ttipt : mnnts. 
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each about 63 feet long ; and one, still lying in -the 
quarry, measures G8 feet 4 inches iu length, 17 feet 
2 inches broad, and 14 feet 7 inches thick. Its 
weight can scarcely be less than 600 tons (Hob. iii. 
505. 512; Volney, Tvat. ii. 241). 

2. A feature of some parts of Solomon’s build - 
• ing*, as described by Josephus, corresponds re- 
markably to the method adopted at Nineveh of 
encrusting or veneering a wall of brick or stone 
with slabs of a more costly material, as marble or 
alal>aster (Joseph. Ant. viii. 5, § 2; Fergutson, 
Ildbk. 202, 20 -J ). 

3. Another use of walls in Palestine is to sup- 
|»rt mountain roads or terraces formed on the 
sides of hills for purposes of cultivation (Hob. ii. 
403, iii. 14, 45). 

4. The •* paths of the vineyards’* (Nuin. xxii. 

24) is illustrated by Hobiitsou as a pathway through 
vineyards, with walls on each side ( /tibL Ht». ii. 80 ; 
Stanley, 5. nwt P. 10*2, 420; Lindsay, 7'rnr. p. 
230; Maundrell, Kmly Tutv. p. 437). [Win- 
ik>w ] H. W. P. 

WANDERING IN THE WILDER- 
NESS. [WlLDEKNKSa OF WaXDEHIXO.] 

WAR. The most important topic in connec- 
tion with war is the formation of the army, which 
is destined to carry it on. This has been already 
descril>od under the head of Akmy, and we shall 
therefore take up the subject from the point where 
that article leaves it. Before entering on a war 
of aggression the Hebrews sought for the Divine 
sanction by consulting either the t rim and Thuni- 
mim (Judg. i. 1, n. 27, 28; 1 Sam. xiv. 37, xxiii. 
2, xxriii. 6, xxx. 8), or some acknowle<lged prophet 
(1 K. xxii. 6: 2 ('hr. xv iii. 5). ihe heathens 
betook themselves to various kinds of divination 
for the same purpose (Kz. xxi. 21). Divine aid 
was further sought in actual warfare by briuging 
into the held the Ark of the Covenant, which was 
the symbol of Jehovah Himself (1 Sam. iv. 4-18, 
xiv. 18), a custom which prevailed certainly down 
to David's time (2 Sam. xi. 11; comp. Ps. Ixviii. 
1, 24). During t lie wanderings in the wilderness 
the signal for warlike preparations was sounded by 
priests with the silver trumpets of the sanctuary 
(Nuiii. x. 9, xxxi. 6). Formal proclamations of 
war were not interchanged between tbe belligerents ; 
but occasionally messages eitlier deprecatory or 
dehant were sent, •« in the cases of Jrphthah and 
tbe Ammonites (Judg. xi. 12-27), Hen-hadsd and 
Absh (1 K. xx. 2). and again A maz tab and Jehoash 
(2 K. xiv. 8). Ifefure entering the enemy's dis- 
trict spies were sent to ascertain the character of 
live country and the perforations of iU inhabitants 
for resistance (N uni. xiii. 17: Ju»h. ii. 1; Judg. 
*ii- 10; I Sam. xxvi. 4b Wlien an engagement 


was Imminent a sacrifice was oflfcrcd 1 1 Sam < a 
9, xiii. 9), and an inspiriting address drummed 
either by the commander (2 ( hr xx or by a 
priest (Deut. xx. 2). Then fc*-wed the Uuis- 
signal, sounded forth from the aU rrt truaiels as 
already described, to which the boa* rwtmei Kv 
shouting the war-cry (1 Sam. xml hi. U. 

13; Jer. 1. 42; Fjk. xxi. 22; Am. i. 14 Ike 
com I »nt assumed the form of a number of bar-1 
hand contests, depending on the quabtew 4 tie 
individual soldier rather than on tbe <*■ -4 

masses. Hence the high value aU» ‘ ■«) u Apt- 
ness of foot and strength of arui (2 Nun t 2* 

18; 1 Chr. xii. 8>. At the same Una un-a 
strategic devices were practiced, soch as the am- 
buscade (Josh. viii. 2, 12; Judg. xx. 36 . wr>rj« 
(Judg. vii. 16), or circumvention i2 Nuu * £> 
Another mode of settling the dispute was by tne 
selection of champions (1 Sam. x»u. : 2 Sans 
14b who were spurred on to exertion by tbe Ar 
of high reward (1 Sam. xvii. 25, nui 25. 2 >*•. 
xviii. 11; 2 Chr. xi. 6). Tbe cvMot lm>r; 
decided, the conqueror* were recalled fncu u*e (,vr- 
suit by the sound of a trumpet 2 hun u. iK. 
xviii. 16, xx. 22). 

The siege of a town or fortress was oucjdi»~t*d m 
the following manner: A line of eir-un,»au*tjuw * 
waa drawn round tbe place <Fx. ir 2: Mtr * 1 
constructed out of the trees found in the re- g L . >«w* 
hood (Deut- XX. 23). together with earth ar4 mv 
other materials at hand. Dm hr* a.i -m 
off the besieged from the surroun ling o-_t.tr* 
also served as a Imac of o|«nU>m (< *r tte :«ror- 4 -m. 
The next step was to throw out fn«u u-w i.t« ■ me 
or more “ mounts ” or ♦* (tanks ” * in the ^ rerL*« 
of tbeeity <2Nini. xx. 15: 2 K. xix ti, ii an**. 
53), which waa gradtwUi increased in Lngtt *.ii 
it was a) out hall as high as the c.ty wall 1 W 
this mound or bonk tower* r were meted 1 t 

xxv. 1; Jer. hi. 4; Fj. iv. 2, xvu 17, xxi 21 

xxvi. 8), whence the dingers and arrin-r* r- g*S 

attack with etlecL Battering ram* 4 , la it 2 iu 
22) were brought up to the tun by cteara us 
bank, and seal mg-Ud tiers might alao be t >ecad m 
it. Undennuiiiig tlie wails, tl**igh prvt^rad fce 
tbe Assy nans (lavanl, \tm ii 371 , m r»4 t* tasf 
in the Bible; the reference to it in ti'** l A \ and 
V’ulg., in Jer li, 58. U not warrants*) m *im *mg- 
inal text. Sometimes, however, the tub *es 
attacked near the foundation, eitl^r by «s 

warrior* wlio protected tnmiarBra fn n. m t* 
tlieir shields tlx. xxu 8 . or bv the further mm W 
such a machine aa the //*/#/■ o rv t* ti wi w a 
1 Mace. xiii. 43. burning the gate* wwa aaitia 
mode of obtaining in gn sa I Judg i* !./ Tke 
water supply would naturally hr cut of!, d a swt 


• 111. an " #oclo«inf ** or M besieging,” 
amt banco a p pi lad to tha wall by whirb tha sirge waa 
afire tad. 

* nbbb. JaslschUts (Arrkaol Li. 504) andarstands 

this term of tha sra)lng-Ud«W, comparing the ccynate 
$vl .im illen st*ui l'g , tnd rtstnr the verb sSn; 
which aerompanlea tniul, ihe sensa of a ,f harried 
advancing ” of tbe ladder. 

e Anne doubt e lists as to tha meaning of 

this term The amar of " turrets ” assigned to It by 
O ns et lus i T\'» p SDi has been oliyrrfrd to on the 
grvund that the word slwsvs appears In the alngular 
a umber, and In connection «>th the eiprvesloa ’ round 


about " the city, lienee tha s e ns e nf " Hnea 
lion ” ha* teem w*i(ieil to It )-* *t " - n. 
Aftkrnal li aji, aod t*«i>ef«. It |s dldrat. hoe 
In this rase, to sew any «U«itAriva bH««ee ihw 
ddyCl aod mWzlt Tbe tipowba ’real aS 
may refer to tha ro tas of easting up twafcs as ■ 
rnt poll) la ; the wee of the tlofuar la a <wU 
sense forms a greater diArulty. 

« This Is dear rl bed by Aanissw HwesUs«*< 
4, I 10* aa a road tn*uoo of tbe Ns -ec end Uu 
trringram, by tea ns of *heh the kakwas 

through the loear part of tha wa*i, and ta«e ' I 
into tha rtty,*' nor 
/arts Imply . bwt fro 
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pMibfe (Jod. viii. 7). The besieged, meanwhile, 
strengthened snd repaired their fortifications (Is. 
xxii. 10), and repelled the enemy from the wall by 
mink* (2 Sam. xi. 24), by throwing over beams 
and heavy stones (Judg. ix. 53; 2 Sam. xi. 21; 
JoKph. B. J. v. 3, § 3, 6, § 3), by pouring down 
boiling oil ( B . J. iii. 7, § 28), or lastly by erecting 
bed engines for the propulsion of stones and arrows 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 13). [Engine] Sallies were also 
made for the purpose of burning the besiegers’ 
works (1 Mace. vi. 31; B, J. v. 11, § 4), and 
driving them away from the neighltorhood. The 
foregoing operations receive a large amount of illus- 
tration from the representations of such scenes on 
the Assyrian slabs. We there see the 14 bank ” 
t irown up iu the form of an inclined plane, with 
the littering- ran i hauled up on it assaulting tiie 
walls; movable towers of considerable elevation 
brought up, whence the warriors discharge their 
arrows into the city; the walls undermined, or 
attempts made to destroy them by picking to pieces 
the lower courses; the defenders actively engaged 
in archery, and averting the force of the battering- 
rani by chains and ropes; the scaling-ladders at 
Iru^th brought, and the conflict become hand-to- 
hand (Ijtyard's iVt/t. ii. 3G0-374). 

The treatment of the conquered was extremely 
were in ancient times. The leaders of the host 
were put to death (Josh. x. 26; Judg. vii. 25), 
with the occasional indignity of decapitation after 
kath (1 Satu. xvii. 31; 2 Macc. xv. 30; Joseph. 
B. J. i. 17, § 2). The bodies of the soldiers killed 
« action were plundered (1 Sam. xxxi. 8; 2 Macc. 
iii. 27); the survivors were either killed in some 
stage manner (Judg. ix. 45; 2 Sam. xii. 31; 2 
At. xiv. 12), mutilated (Judg. i. 6; 1 Sam. xi. 
2), or carried into captivity (Num. xxxf. 26; Deut. 
u. 14). Women and children were occasionally 
pat to death with the greatest barbarity (2 K. viii. 
12. xv. 16; Is. xiii. 16, 18; Hos. x. 14, xiii. 16; 
Am. i. 13; Nah. iii. 10; 2 Macc. v. 13); but it 
w*s more usual to retain the maidens a* concubines 
or wrrants (Judg. v. 30; 2 K. v. 2). Sometimes 
the bulk of the population of the conquered coun- 
try was removed to a distant locality, as in the 
<aae of the Israelites when subdued by the As- 
syrians (2 K. xvii. 6). and of the Jews by the 
fkbyloaians (2 K. xxiv. 14, xxv. 11). In addition 
to these measures, the towns were destroyed (Judg. 
«• 43; 2 BL iii. 25; I Msec. v. 28, 51, x. 84), the 
Wok and shrines were carried off (Is. xlvi. 1, 2), 
» destroyed (1 Macc. r. 68, x. 84); the fruit-trees 
■we cut down, and the fields spoiled by over- 
qnediog them with atones (2 K. iii. 19, 25); and 
the horses were lamed (2 Sam. viii. 4; Josh, xi 6, 
5)- If the war was carried on simply for the pur- 
pose of plunder or supremacy, these extreme meas- 
ures would hardly be carried into execution; the 
ewiquetor would restrict himself to rifling the treas- 
uries (1 K. xiv. 26 ; 2 K xiv. 14, xxiv. 13), or 
kvjiug contributions (2 K. xviii. 14). 

The Mosaic Law mitigated to a certain extent 
the severity of the aucient usages towards the con- 
torted. With the exception of the Canaanites, 
vho were delivered over to the ban of extermina- 
tes by the express command of God, it was for- 
W4eo to the Israelites to put to death any others 
than naucs bearing arms: the women and children 
to be kept alive (Deul xx. 13, 14). In a 
■■rilar spirit of humanity the Jews were prohib- 
it from felling fruit-trees for the purpose of msk- 
•g skgt-works (Deal xx. 19). The law further 
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restricted the power of the conqueror over females, 
and secured to them humane treatment (Deut. xxl 
10-14). The majority of the savage acts recorded 
as having been practiced by the Jews were either 
iu retaliation for some gross provocation, as in- 
stanced in the cases of Adoni-bezek (Judg. i. 6, 
7), and of David’s treatment of the Ammonites 
(2 Sam. x. 2-4, xii. 31; 1 Chr. xx. 3); or else 
they were done by law less usurpers, as in Mena- 
hem’s treatment of the women of Tiphsah (2 K. 
xv. 16). The Jewish kings generally appear to 
have obtained credit for clemency (1 K. xx. 31). 

The conquerors celebrated their success by the 
erection of monumental stones (1 Sam. vii. 12; 
2 Sam. viii. 13, where, instead of 14 gat him a 
name,” we should read “#«/ up a metnoti'il"), by 
hanging up trophies in tbeir public buildings (1 
Sam. xxi. 9, xxxi. 10; 2 K. xi. 10), and by tri- 
umphal gongs and dances, in which the whole 
population took pari (Kx. xv. 1-21; Judg. v.; 1 
Sam. xviii. 6-8; 2 Sam. xxii.; Jud. xvi. 2-17; 1 
Macc. iv. 24). The death of a hero was com- 
memorated by a dirge (2 Sam. i. 17-27; 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 25), or by a national mourning (2 Sam. iii. 
31). The fallen warriors were duly buried (1 K. 
xi. 15), their arms being deposited in the grave 
beside them (Kx. xxxii. 27), while the enemies’ 
corpses were exposed to the beasts of prey (1 Sara, 
xvii. 44; Jer. xxv. 33). The Israelites were di- 
rected to undergo the purification imposed on those 
who had touched a corpse, before they entered the 
precincts of the camp or the sanctuary (Num. xxxi. 
19). The disposal of the spoil has already been 
described under Booty. W. L. B. 

* WARDROBE, 2 K. xxii. 14, where, as 
rendered in the margin, the Hebrew signifies 44 gar- 
ments.” The vestments of the priests are prob- 
ably meant, said there to have been under the care 
of Siiai.i.um. The same notice occurs in 2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 22. [See Vesthy, Amer. ed.] H. 

• WARES. [Commerce; Merchant.] 

WASHING THE HANDS AND FEET. 
The particular attention paid by the Jews to the 
cleansing of the hands and feet, as compared with 
other parts of the body, originated in the social 
usages of the Easl As knives and forks were dis- 
pensed with in eating, it was absolutely necessary 
that the hand, which was thrust into the comuiou 
dish, should be scrupulously clean; and again, as 
sandals were ineffectual against the dust and beat 
of an eastern climate, washing the feet on enter- 
ing a bouse was an act both of respect to the com- 
pany aud of refreshment to the traveller. The 
former of these usages was transformed by the 
Pharisees of the New Testament age into a matter 
of ritual observance (Mark vii. 3), and special rules 
were laid down as to the times and manner of its 
performance. The neglect of these rules by our 
lord and his disciples drew down upon Him the 
hostility of that sect (Matt. xv. 2; Luke xi. 38). 
Whether the expression wypp used by Si Mark 
has reference to any special regulation may per 
haps be doubtful; the senses “off” (A. V.), mod 
“diligently” (Alford), have been assigned to U, 
but it may possibly signify “with the fist,” as 
though it were necessary to close the one hand, 
which had already been cleansed, before it was 
applied to the unclean one. This sense appears 
preferable to the other interpretations of a similar 
character, such as 44 up to the wrist” (Lightfoot); 
44 up to the elbow ” (Theopbylact); 44 having closed 
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the hand ” which is undergoing the washing (Grot. ; 
Scalig.). The Pharisaical regulations on tiiia sub- 
ject are embodied in a treatise of the Mishnah, 
entitled Yttdnim, from which it appears that the 
ablution was confined to the hand (2, § 3), and that 
great care was needed to secure perfect purity in 
the water used. The ordinary, as distinct from the 
oerenionud, washing of hands before meals is still 
universally prevalent in eastern countries (Lane, i. 
190: Uurckhardt's A 'ofr$ y i. 63). 

Washing the feet did not rise to the dignity of 
a ritual observance, except in connection with the 
services of the sanctuary (Ex. xxx. 19, 21). It, 
held a high place, however, among the rites of j 
hospitality. Immediately that a guest presented | 
himself at the tent-door, it was usual to otter the 
necessary materials for washing the feet (Gen. xviii. I 
4, aix. 2, xxiv. 32, xliii. 24; Judg. xix. 21; conip. ; 
Horn. Chi. iv. 49). It was a vet more compli- 
mentary act, betokening equally Ipimilitv and affec- 
tion, if the host actually performed the office for ! 
his guest (1 Sam. xxv. 41 ; Luke vii. 38 , 44; John i 
xiii. 5-14: 1 l im. r. 10). Such a token of hot- j 
pilality is still occasionally exhibited in the East, 
either by the host, or by bis deputy (Robinson's 
Bit. Rea. ii. 229; Jowett’s Res. pp. 78, 79). The 
feet were again washed before retiring to bed! 
(Gant v. 3). A symbolical significance is attached 
in John xiii. 10 to washing the feet ss compared 
with bathing the whole body, the former being 
partial (yirrw), the Utter complete (Aom*). the for- 
mer oft-repeated in the course of the day, the latter 
done once for all; whence they are adduced to 
illustrate the distinction between occasional sin and I 
a general state of sinfulness. After being washed, I 
the feet were on festive occasions anointed (Lukej 
vii. 38; John xii. 3). The indignity attached toj 
the act of washing another's feet, spjiears to bate 
been extended to the Teasel used (Pa. lx. 8). 

w. l. a 

• WASHPOT. [See the article above.] 
WATCHES OF NIGHT (TT'Ct^H: 

koirf})- The Jews, like the Greeks and Romans, 
divided the night into military watches instead of 
hours, each watch representing the period for 
which sentinebor pickets remained on duty. The 
proper Jewish reckoning recognised only three such 
watches, entitled the first or •• teginniug of the 
watches ” ** (lam. ii. 19). the middle watch h (Judg. 

% ii. 19), and the morning watch r (Ex. xir. 24; 

I Ham. xi. 11). These would lost respectively from 
•unset to 10 p. M.; from 10 P. M. to 2 A. M. ; and 
from 2 a. w. to sunrise. It has been contended 
by l.ightf«t»t (//or. Heb. in Matt. xiv. 25) that the 
Jews really reckoned four watebe*, three only of 
which were iu the dead of the uight, the fourth 
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being in the morning. This, however, is fewdwW 
improbable by the use of the term - middle, ami 
is opposed to RabUukal authority M*c.r.nk, Ac- 
ntcA. c. 1, § 1; Kimchi. on Fa. hju. 7. Kaei. 
on Judg. vii. 19). Subsequently to the nta ! u- 
meut of the Roman supremacy, the nut her «f 
watches was increased to four, which were irmmt M 
either according to their numencai order, as m lm 
case of the “ fourth wstch ” (Matt, xiv 25; coca 
Joseph. Ant. v. 6, § 5), or by the Ura -new, 
midnight, cock-crowing, and morning ” < Mark 
35). These terminated respectively at 1 1 p. a , 
midnight, 3 A. M., and 6 a. M. i ociforms.1' u 
this, the guard of soldiers was divided u.w 
relays (Acts xii. 4), showing that the K< • as 
regime was followed in Herod’s army. W au; • <-a 
appear to have patrolled the streets of the 'ms 
towns ((’ant. iii. 3, v. 7 ; P*. exxiti. I. - wt-rt w 
44 waketh " we should substitute •* vale. <tn , iV 
exxx. 6). W L Ik 

* WATCHMAN. [Watches op Niowt ] 
WATER OF JEALOUSY (Sum. t 
11-31), C^H 44 waters of Utitrocm,' 
sometimes with added, as -csassxg 

a curse” roe fAryyt**: I'hdo. u JJ i% 

vdror ikayxov). Tbe ritual fwreenhed mr iw wd 
in tbe busl*and s twinging the won tab brfoev Ua 
priest, and the eaaentiai part uf it m bt>;« wo m 
ably the oath, to which the ••water” w» ■*>- 
aidiary, symbolical. and mintstmai. Witt ber ka 
was to bring the tenth j»rt of an rphah of twrh’*- 
meal as sn oflimng. PrThajw the wb*4t m u l» 
regarded from a judicial point i4 ort, *tA ta* 
“offering” in the light of a court -tier * t-A -as 
self was suddenly invoked to judge, and Lw jews- 
ence recognized by throwing a laid'- A ike 
barley -meal on the l>humg altar in Uw coane A 
the rile. In the first matanor, b< »nrr, the g rert 
“set her Iwfore the Ixml ” with the cCSrr_'g a 
her hand. Ibe Mubnab ( i prrwcr.’es tart 
the be cluthed in black with a rope g.rdie irart 
her waist; and from tbe dirrriwxi that the prwrt 
♦•shall uncover her head ” 1 »rr 1** . it w«add w» a 
sbe came in veiled, prolablv aU« m 4 >iaik. A* rt 
stood bolding the ottering, «o tbe fwtewt stood has 
ing an earthen vessel of holy water f mused w U 
the dust from tbe floor of tbe wiiduin, irt m- 
clanng her free from ail n U o -nw^uroore it issiw 
, cent, solemnly devoted ber in the name ie Jet»«rt 
to be 44 a curae and an <wlb among ber t<e%e. • 
guilty, further describing the exact muej^we 
seen led to the operation of the water is the - m ^ 
lien” which sbe hail •* yielded as emtti i* *»- 
| cleanness " a (rv. 21, 22, 27 ; an p lues n I* 
sod lheodoret, QmtA. a. ms A m. l H* Urn 


rn-iecrp 


* ipo#. 

T 


* njwnn rnsijrH. 
e "Tin rrb tra" 

* Yet bring an ottering to f ' bring iniquity to rw- 
asstwbrvure M I Ter If*), it Is ceremonially rated as a 
"• sin offering ; ” hence no nit is to be mixed with the 
meal before burning It, nor any frankincense to be 
placed upon it when burnt, which same rule was sp- 
otted to sin offerings '' generally (Lot. ? IK With 
Mat offerings, on the contrary, the tnliture of oil anJ 
Hss tmtxeitiun of frankiuceuM were prescribed > U 1. 

a, 7, i4, if.) 

/ Pn.lwbly not tbe * water of separation ” for pun- 


Q cation, nixed with the ashes of tbe rat basri 

as Its crremoniai property was to <i«4*e tbe ym 
to purify the unclean iNum sis Z1 1 *b<> 
it cuuid hardly be used In a rile 't-e > A 
was to eetabltih tbe lnn<eet»c* «*f ih* a # t ' 
coeer the gut.l of the »i[.r»er, »rh at U.e * * 
jerring Perhaps water ft'cn the larer A tbe 
tuary is intruded. 

9 The worda n'rtjh, Vc;H, n’jcj. - 
in the A Y by tbe word " ms 
cording to Green #. ». ^rg» 1 
Iran “ Michaeiw tbowrht < 


ert S, 
• S*S 


by the symptoms 
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wrote these curses iu a book, and blotted them 
•at with the bitter water,*’ and, having thrown, 
probably at this stage of the proceedings, the hand- 
ful of meal on the altar, “ caused the woman to 
drink” the potion thus drugged, she moreover 
answering to the words of his imprecation, “ Amen, 
Aroeo.” Josephus adds, if the suspicion was un- 
founded, she obtained conception ; if true, she died 
infamously. This accords with the sacred text, if 
*be ** be dean, then shall she be free and shall con- 
cast seed" (ver. 28 >, words which seem to mean 
that when restored to her husband's affection she 
should be blessed with fruitfulness ; or, that if con- 
ception bad taken place before her appearance, it 
would have its proper isiue in child-bearing, which, 
if she had been unfaithful, would be Intercepted by 
the operation of the curse, it may be supposed 
that a husband would not be forward to publish 
lus suspicions of his own injury, unless there were 
symptoms of apparent conception, 0 and a risk of a 
child by another being presented to him as his 
own. in this case the woman’s natural apprehen- 
sions regarding her own gestation would operate 
very strongly to make her shrink from the potion, 
if guilty. For plainly, the effect of such a cere- 
monial on the nervous system of one so circum- 
stanced, might easily go far to imperil her life, even 
without the precise symptoms ascribed to the water. 
Msauwhile the rule would operate beneficially for 
the woman, if innocent, who would be during this 
interval under the protection of the court to which 
the husband had himself appealed, and to far secure 
against any violent consequence of his jealousy, 
which had thus found a vent recognized by law. 
Further, by thus interposing a |>eriod of probation 
the fierceness of coiqugal jealousy might cool. On 
comparing this argument with the further restric- 
tions laid down in the treatise Sotah tending to 
limit the application of this rite, there seems grave 
reason to doubt whether recourse was ever bad to 
it in feet. [Adultery.] The custom of writing 
oo a parchment words cabalistic or medical relating 
to a particular case, and then washing them oft; 
and giving the patient the water of this ablution 
to drink, has descended among oriental supersti- 
tions to the present day, and a sick Arab would 
probably think this the most natural way of “ tak- 
ing " a prescription. See, on the general subject, 
(iroddeck de r <U. lltbr. pur y at . . castitatU in Ugol. 
Tkaattr. (Winer). The custom of such an ordeal 
was probably traditional in Moses’ time, and by 
footing it round with the wholesome awe inspired 
by the solemnity of the prescribed ritual, the law- 
giver would deprive it to a great extent of its bar- 
barous tendency, and would probably restrain the 
husband from some of the ferocious extremities to 
which he might otherwise be driven by a sudden 
fit of jealousy, wo powerful in the oriental mind. 
On the whole it is to be taken, like the permission 
to divorce by a written instrument, rather as the 


wnrirrot avrjj, *au rijr cotAto v vSepcv waraAofqSdeov- 

m {Amt. Ui. 11, $ 6). 

• This is somewhat supported by the rendering in 

•*. A. V. of tho word. HIP'S TO lib Mini, t. 18, 

by n neither she be taken with the wanner ,” the ital- 
kfeed words being added as explanatory, without any 
to correspond in the original, and pointing to the 
*dden cessation of n the manner” or ,f custom of 
••men ” (den. rvlli. 11, xxtl. 35), ». e. the menstrual 
Inx, suggesting. In the case of a woman not past the 
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mitigation of a custom ordinarily harsh, and as a 
barrio 1 placed in the way of uncalculating vindic- 
tiveness. Viewing the regulations concerning mat- 
rimony as a whole, we shall find the same principle 
animating them in all their parts — that of pro- 
viding a legal channel for the course of natural 
feelings where irrepressible, but at the same time 
of surrounding their outlet with institutions apt to 
mitigate their intensity, and so assisting the grad- 
ual formation of a gentler temper in the bosom of 
the nation. The precept was given “ because of the 
hardness of their hearts,” but with the design and 
the tendency of softening them. (See some re- 
marks in Spencer, de Ley. Hebr.) U. II. 

WATER OF SEPARATION. [Purifi- 
cation.] 

• WATERCOURSE. [Conduit.] 

• WATERING WITH THE FOOT. 

[Garden; Foot, Watering with the.] 

•WATER-POT. [Pot; Weiohts and 
Measures.] 

• WATER-SPOUT. [Gutter, Amer. ed.] 
WAVE-OFFERING (HSTIH, *•» *«.- 

ing," from “to wav.," '3S 1 ? HSUH 

mn\ «a waving before Jehovah”). This rite, 
together with that of w heaving ” or “ raising ” the 
offering, was an inseparable accompaniment of 
peace-offerings. In such the right shoulder, con- 
sidered the choicest part of the victim, was to be 
“ heaved,” and viewed as holy to the l^ord, only 
eaten therefore by the priest; the breast was to be 
•* waved,” and eaten by the worshipper. On the 
second day of the Passover a sheaf of coni, in the 
green ear, was to be waved, accompanied by the 
sacrifice of an unblemished lamb of the first year, 
from the performance of which ceremony the days 
till Pentecost were to be counted. When the feast 
arrived, two loaves, the first-fruits of the ripe com, 
were to be offered with a burnt-offering, a sin-offer- 
ing, and two lambs of the first year for a peace- 
offering. These likewise were to be waved. 

The Scriptural notices of these rites are to be 
found in Kx. xxix. 24, 27 ; Lev. vii. 30, 34, viii. 27, 
ix. 21, x. 14, 15, xxiii. 10, 15, 20; Nutn. vi. 20, 
xviii. 11, 18, 26-29, etc. 

We find also the word HOW! applied in Ex. 
xxxviii. 24 to the gold offered by the people for the 
furniture of the sanctuary. It is there called 

nSIDHTl nnt. It may have been waved when 

presented, but it seems not impossible that 710^371 
had acquired a secondary sense so as to denote 
“ free-will offering.” In either case we must su|>- 
pose the ceremony of waving to have been known to 
and practiced by the Israelites before the giving of 
the Law. 


age of child-bearing, that conception had taken plaee. 
If this be the sense of the original, the suspicions of 
the husband would be so far based upow a fact. It 
seems, however, also possible that the words may 
be an exteusion of the sense of those imm ed i ately 

preceding, when ©'W*®* 5 *** few* 

would be, " and there be no witness Against her, and 
she be not taken,” ». < taken in the fact : oomp John 
▼ill 4, «vnj h ywif carvtA>f$#^ ewavTO+mpf potx«ve- 
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It seems not quite certain from Ex. xxix. 36, 27, j 
whether the waxii g wn* performed by the priest or 
by the worshipper with the former’* usdxUnce. J 
The Kabninical tradition represent* it at done by 
the worshipper, the priest aup)>ortuig his bands 
from below. 

In conjecturing the meaning of tbU rite, regard 
must l« had, in the font instance, to tlte kind of 
sacrifice to which it belonged. It was the accom- 
paniment of |»ntcc offerings. These not only, like 
the other Racnfioes, acknowledged tiod’a greatness 
and his right over tlte creature, but they witnessed 
to a ratified cotenant, an established communion 
between God and man. While the tin-offering 
mere! y removed defilement, while the burnt-offer- 
ing gate entirely oxer to God of his own, the 
\ id in i lacing xxlu-lly consumed, the peace-offering, 
as establishing relations lelween (rod and the wor- 
shipper, Has |*artir;|iuted in by the latter, who ate, 
aa we liaxe teen, ot the breast that was waved. 
The Kabl is explain the heading of (lie shoulder as 
an acknowledgment that God has his throne in the 
heaven, the waxing of the breast that He is present 
in every quarter of the earth. The one rite testified 
to his eternal majesty on high, the other to his 
being among and with his jic.ple. 

It is not »taid in i.ev. xxiii. 10-14, that a peace- 
offering nc< '>iii|<anied the wave-sheaf of the Past- 
over. On the contrary, the only bloody sacrifice 
mentioned in connection with it is styled a burnt- 
offering. When, however, we consider that every- 
where else the rite of waxing Uluitgs to a peace- 
offering, and that l<*ddes a sin and a burnt-offering, 
there was one in connection with the waxe-loaxcs 
of I Vnfevti’tt xxiii. 10', we sliall be wary of 

concluding that there was none in the present case. 
'Ilie significance of the*e rites seems considerable. 
The name of the month Ahih, in which the Pass- 
oxer was k» pt, mcnnii the month of the green ear 
of corn, t be month in which the great produce of 
the earth lias mine to the birth. In that month 
the nation of Israel came to the birth; each suc- 
ceeding Pa**oxer was the keeping of the nation’s 
birthday. lUuitituIly and naturally, therefore, 
were the two births — that of the people into 
nstn n.d bfe; that of their needful sustenance into , 
xearlx hte — combined in ttie l‘:i**oxcr. All tirst- 
frmts were holy to (,ud: the first-lorn of men, ttie 
first produce of the earth. Ifoth principles wrre 
recognized ill the Pa»*oxer. When six weeks after, 
the harxest had rip-ned, the first-fruits «>f its ma- 
tured produce xx«re tin. liarly to be dedicated to 
( mmI. Ifoth wen* waxetl, the nte which attested 
the Ihxine produce and working all srmind us 
Inng surely moat appropriate and significant iu 
their case. E. G. 

WAY. Thi* w» ■rd has now in ordinary parlance 
so entmlx forsaken its tiigu.d sense (except in 
combm *t ion, a* in “ high w,*x.” •* caiw way * ) and 
is so uni'i-nnlx rn ployed in the secondary or nuta- 
plmn.-d sense of a ** custom ’ or ** manlier,'' that 
it is dubcnll to reiiMinUr that in tlie III oie it n>« st 
fm|u**ntlx signifies nil nrtual road oi track. < dir 
IruioLitt r» h**xe rn pfoxtd it as the cqnixnlrnt of 
IK> less tbm rig! t«n distil rt lb I rrw terms, Of 
these, srxcral hud the same woiiniarx sense whnh 

the word “way ” lias with us. Two others (fT^H 

• This l* iT'ore o(-cure In the K V «-x*n thsn the 

ith SCI ■ ’■ t ome sit lig by tlie y.aln of Meotirului 
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and are employed only by the poets, sad 

are commonly rendered “ path ’* in the A- V Bat 
the term which most frequently or. ur». sod u> u« 
majority of cases signifies (tln-ugh it al«> is 
and then used metaphorically ) an artjol n*d. m 

dtrtCy connected with the <*m.an trr'e» 
and the English “tread.'’ It may 1* troy s- ai 
that there is hardly a single passage m wht> a its 
word occur* which would not be n vie clrwrvr ia4 
n>ore real if “ road to ” were substituted t<» - nt 
of.” Thus (»en. xvi. 7, “tlie spring n» ( the rxmd 
to Sbur; ” Ntiin. liv. 27>, •• the rend tr> lie i>4 
Sea; ” I Sum. vi. 12, ** the road to Urth*’ 1 ro <*** 
Judg. ix. 37, “ the nod to fheuak • of &. , 

2 K. xi. 19, “the mad to the gate.” It tun « ua 
which is a mere general exprtmioti into a 
tial reality. And so in like manner w.tb Ue • W 
in the New Testament, winch is *- 

variably translated “way.” Mark x. 3X. ** 1 let 
were on the road going np to Jerusalem ; Matt ts 
17, “and desus took tlie twelve di*i|Jc* a* art m 
the road ” — out of the crowd of p,.gnr..s • *- , 
like themselves, were U»und fi r the Pawner, 
j 'Hjere is one use ot both Hrt c** and • si r* 
j must not be passed oxer, namely. m t 1 * ms* *4 a 
religious course. In the Old Teat, tni* occurs tsal 
rarely, perii-ifw twice: namely in An«a iul 1 4 
“the maimer of Heenheba.” where U»e yr n-'ei. * 
[»rt*l«al.lv nllmiing to some id<>latr us ntrw Lhoa 
practice*! tliere; and again in l*s- exmi it - 
if there 1<* any exil way,” any id-'Utn*«s pract>*m. 

1 “ in me, and lead me in tl»e exrrlsst.r - 
Hut in the Act* uf tlw A|<-*tir» AJo». ' ’ * wa* 
j**tbe ruad,” u the rectixed. .tliiH»*t lerbt , *i. *.rr» 
for the new religion which Paul first isf 

nfterwards snpjx.rte*|. .Ve Acts ix. 2. m ^ 
xxii. 4, xxix. J4. 22. In each of tbexw tw 
“th.xt” is an inteq<ol.xt^m *4 our irwiabnev **^ 
should h.ixe t-eru put into Italics, as it n in ti ' & 
The religion <»f Glam is *j«.ken of in tlw X t-a* 
as “the |«tli (cf tank, ix. . -xiwi - *■ g“t 

path ” <i. . r »; ix 174). tifwetiiu* < 7 .*< p. - ) 

• « Ih-cted rxampU-s of tlie uuw et|rnk<<u la t<g»r» 
languages and ieligi«»ns. V* 

• WEALTH U iise*l in the A- V. in 

|*awxgrs l^r ix. 12: Lath, x 3: H *e. L if a 
it* old w*nse of ** weal ” or •• welfare." A 

• WEALTHY U u*ed in the A. V., J*t ska 
31, in the sense of “ pr«joT*<us,” “ al nw* ", 

in Ps. lxxi. 12 it has a sm.dar aasr .»< 
[Wkaltii.] A 

WEANING. [Abivaiiaii; Esaxitai 
t 'liiu* ] 

WEAPONS. [Aixwa-] 

WEASEL n U H* W-iVc/: y^Kn 

occurs only in lex. xi. T-*. m the I <J t.i ■-* 
snnnalft. Aro r«img to the old xrr* r.s st * Om 
Iain ind, the Itch rJ. l*ii .Jny.trs *• a w*-**ei •* 

|>ew x a. .bn. / • i <ift 7 >u*n p *Jl, sr d Ikitt *" I a 

r. Ji>tb. tt 1’itin. p. 7&<i); but it ttw w*cd m wa*w- 

s r . * 

tical with tlie \rwl4c ckmU < JJL> ' aixd the '"na 

chuLh' as Dnehart '//ten* k 

snd others luxw etidran-fed to sK-w there is «■ 
dnlllt tlxt « u litolr ‘ ix the Slilti si o <! t’e* ' ^* 
idiim i / 1 r j p. 4741. 1 < »o rt. Ij« t * • ■■*»“< 
Xf rx tt |C ii'ximUi: “ ^ati« e»a.*t»l *r » 
n< u.ti a p r'fl je* m b lingua t-c, u. aka ixf 
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alrad, Id vero simile, animal significare.” He pre- 
in to render the term by “ Weasel.'* 

Moles are common enough in Palestine; Hassel* 
foist ( Trot. p. 120), speaking of the country be- 
tween Jaffa and Kama, says he had never seen in 
any place the ground so cast up fay moles as in 
these plains. There was scarce a yard's length 
betw een each mole-bilL it is not Improbable that 
both the Tiil/n ettrop&a and the T. ceecf, the 
btind mole of which Aristotle speaks (Hitt. Anim. 
i 8, § 3), occur in Palestine, though we have no 
definite information on this point The family of 
MmsUUtAr also is doubtless well represented. Per- 
haps it is better to give to the Heb. term the same 
signification which the cognate Arabic and Syriac 
have, and understand a “ mole ” to be denoted by 
it [Molk.] W. H. 

WEAVING ftnW). The art of weaving ap- 
pears to be coeval with the first dawning of civil- 
isation. In what country, or by whom it was in- 
vented, we know not: but we find it practiced with 
great skill by the Egyptians at a very early period, 
and hence the invention was not unnaturally attribu- 
ted to them (I'lin. vii. 67). The “vestures of fine 
linen " sucii as Joseph wore (tien. xli. 42), were the 
product of Egyptian looms, and their quality, as at • 
tested by existing specimens, is pronouuced to be 
not inferior to the finest cambric of modern times 
(Wilkinson, ii. 75) The Israelites were probably 
acquainted with the process liefore their sojourn in 
Kgypt; but it was undoubtedly there that they at- 
tained the proficiency which enabled them to exe- 
cute the hangings of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxxv. 36; 
1 Chr. iv. 21), and other artistic textures. At a 
later period the Egyptians were still famed for their 
manufactures of “ fine ’ (*. e. hackled) flax and of 
ckdri,** rendered in the A. V. “ networks,” but 
more prolmbly a white material either of linen or 
cotton (Is. xix. 9). From them the Tyrians pro- 
cured the “ fine linen with broidered work ” for the 
■ails of their vessels (Ex. xxvii. 7), the handsome 
character of which may be inferred from the repre- 
sentations of similar sails in the Egyptian paintings 
(Wilkinson, ii. 131, 167). Weaving was carried on 
in Egypt, generally, but not universally, by men 
(Herod, ii. 35; comp. Wilkinson, ii. 84). This was 
the case also among the Jews about the time of the 
Exodus (1 Chr. iv. 21), but io later times it usually 
Ml to the lot of the females to supply the household 
with clothing (1 Sara. ii. 19; 2 K. xxiii. 7), and an 
industrious housewife would produce a surplus for 
sale to others (Prov. xxxi. 13, 19, 24). 

The character of the loom and the process of 
weaving can only be inferred from incidental notices. 
The Egyptian loom was usually upright, and the 
weaver stood at his work. The cloth was fixed 
sometimes at the top, sometimes at the bottom, so 
that the remark of Herodotus (ii. 85), that the 
Egyptians, contrary to the usual practice, {tressed 
the woof downwards, must be receded with reser- 
vation (Wilkinson, ii. 85). That a similar variety 
sf usage prevailed among the .lews, may be inferred 

* 'nr\. 

* : so called from Its reasmblanos to a 
ptMghmu'i yoke. 

* This term Is otherwise understood of 
tee warp,' as to the LXX. and the Vulgate (Geeeo. 
2Vj p 890). 
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from the remark of St John (xix. 23), that I be 
seamless coat was woven “ from the top” (l* res 
firwfifv). Tunics of this kind were designated by 
the Koman recks, implying that they were made 
at an upright loom at which the weaver stood to 
his work, thrusting the woof upwards (Plin. viii. 
74). The modem Arabs use a procumbent loom, 
raised above the ground by short legs ( Burckhardt's 
JVotety i. 67). 'llie Bible does not notice the loom 
itself, but speaks of the beam* to whieh the warp 
was attached (1 Sam. xvii. 7; 2 Sam. xxl. 19); 
and of the pin c to which the cloth was fixed, and 
on which it was rolled (Judg. xvi. 14). We have 
also notice of the shuttle,** which is described by a 
term significant of the act of weaving (Job vii. 6>; 
the thrum * or threads which attached the web to 
the lieam (Is. xxxviii. 12, margin); and the weh<* 
itself (Judg. xvi. 14; A. V. “beam ”). Whether 
the two terms in Lev. xiii. 48, rendered w warp ”/ 
and “ woof,” 9 really mean these, admits of doubt, 
inasmuch as it is not easy to see bow the one could 
be affected with leprosy without the other: perhape 
the terms refer to certain kinds of texture (Kuobel, 
in L>c.). The shuttle is occasionally dispensed 
a ith, the woof being passed through with the hand 
(Kohinson's Bibl. Ret. 1. 169). The speed with 
which the weaver used his shuttle, and the decisive 
manner in which he separated the web from the 
thrum when his work was done, supplied vivid 
images, the former of the speedy passage of life 
(Job vii. 6), the latter of sudden death (Is. xxxviii. 
12 ). 

The textures produced by the Jewish weavers 
were very various. ITie coarser kinds, such as 
tent-cloth, sackcloth, and the “ hairy garments ” 
of the poor were made of goat’s or camel’s hair 
(Ex. xxvi. 7; Matt. iii. 4). Wool was extensively 
used for ordinary clothing (Ijcv. xiii. 47; l*rov. 
xxvii. 26, xxxi. 13; Ez. xxvii. 18), while for finer 
work flax was used, varying in quality, and pro- 
ducing the different textures descrit>ed in the Bible 
as “ linen ” and “ fine linen.” The mixture of 
wool and flax in cloth intended for a garment was 
interdicted (l^ev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11). With 
regard to the ornamental kinds of work, the terms 
rikmah , “ needlework,” and m i'dt'li ciio$/teb % “ the 
work of the cunning workman,” have been already 
discussed under the bead of Emrkoideukk, to the 
effect that both kinds were produced in the loom, 
and that the distinction between them lay in the 
addition of a derice or pattern in the latter, the 
rikm <h cons sting simply of a variegated stuff 
without a pattern. We may further notice the 
'terms: (1.) <U * aud t iihUts* applied to the 
rubes of the priest (Ex. xxriii. 4, 39), and signify- 
ing Ussil i lei l (A. V. “broidered”), «. e. with 
depressions probably of a square shape worked in 
it, similar to the texture described by the Komans 
under the term tcutuhtus (I'hn. viii. 73; Juv. ii. 
97); tbis was produced in the loom, as it is ex- 
pressly add to be the work of the weaver (Ex. 
xxxix. 27). (2.) Moshztir * (A. V. *“ twined ” 

applied to the fine linen out of which the curtains 


Tha same word describes both the wek 
and the shuttle. 

• nh. / vmJ. , any. 

* yair. < vytpn. * -rjrp. 
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of the Tabernacle and the sacerdotal rest men ts were 
made (Kx. xxvi. 1, xxviii. 6, etc ); in this texture 
each thread consisted of several finer threads twisted 
•ogether, as is descrilied to have been the case with 
the famed corselet of Amosis (ilerod. iii. 47 i. (-3.) 

tdbdb a (A. V. “of wrought gold ”), 
textures in which gold threw! was interwoven (IV 
xlv. 13). I*be Itoby Ionian* were jiarticulariy skill- 
ful in this brancli of weaving, and embroidered 
groups of men or animals on the rol»es (l J liu. viii. 
74; I-ayard, Sit*. ii. 413); the “goodly Ilaby- 
tonish garment ” secreted by Achan was probably 
of tills character (J«*»lt. vii. 21). The sacerdotal 
vestments are said to have l*een woven in one piece 
without tlie intervention of any needlework to join 
the seams (Joseph. Ant. iii. 7, § 4). The “ coat 
without seam” (^iriir 6.pf>aipo% \ worn by Jesus 
at tbe time of bis crucifixion (John xix. 23}, was 
probably of a sacerdotal character in this respect, 
but made of a less costly material (4. arjoov, Ajyxir. 
p. 72). W. L. H. 

• WEB. [Wkavino] 

• WEDDING. This topic lias been ex- 
haustively treated under tbe head of M AKIM A«.K 
t iii. 17D3-IH07), to which tlie reader is referred. 
In this relation, the Canticles may Ik? entitled to 
special recognition, as a sacred Imok portraying, 
according to almost every theory of its iuterpreU- 
tion, the farrtrdncsA of wedded love — there being a 
general agreement tiiat its two principal pt nonages 
were wedded, or solemnly l -et rot bed, and tiut the 
theme of tlie song is chaste, connubial love. This 
view is fat-iil to the hvjjotht-biv advanced in a pre- 
ceding article [Sllt'l.A.vuiK, iv. p. 3021], that 
“the object of Njnmoii's passion ** wiu a lovely 
Miunamnnte girl, who figured in the history of tiic 
royal family <1 K. ». 3, 4, ii. 17, 21), one of the 
court - Um u ties of his day. 1 he conjecture is fur- 
ther (i.Mounteiianeed by the allusions it ant. ni. 
t>, viii. 5) to tlie bridal procession and the bride 

coming up from the wilderness” the 

term by which the sacred writers generally desig- 
nate the southern desert. It is still further dis- 
credited by her allusions to her foreign extraction; 
and the deprecatory apj»cal to the daughters of 
Jerusalem it ant. i. 5, ti , quite out of place on 
tlie Iq* of a native Jewess, of the court circle, 
would well U-fit a dark skinned daughter of Igypt, 
or of one o! tlie desert triU-a. W. 

• WEDGE iii. 11*31) b . ] 

WEEK (3TCIP, or MIT, from V2V, 


(Gen. xxix. 27), “ fulfill her week.” It is iw.iftw 
to say that this division of time is a marked Intw 
of the Mosaic Law, and v«ie into which Use v>* 
year was parted, the Jvoblatb suffioentlr • t* wag 
that. The week of seven days was aW> mao* Us 
kev to a scale of seven, rue muff tbraigh tb* >ok- 
liatical years up to that of juUwe j >r* vis- 
bath; Sabbatical Yt vit: and Ji mu t\ Yui 

OK.] 

I'he origin of this division of time t* % 
which has given birth to much m, Its 

antiquity u so great, iUn}s*rv*iH'* a** •-.read, 
and it occupies so important a |Ior in aaersd 
things, that it has been verv grnersili tl-r, - mt. hoi 
as far as the creation of man, wIk» on ti »s •- 
sition was told from the vm first to <*i -> -m 
time on the model of the f • « p'»t <✓ w. rff 

and resting, 'fhe week ami the > i < i*' 4 

this be so, os old as man himself, ai d •»■ ’-4 

seek for reasons either in the human n u»i t is* 
facts with which that mind come* in c* » ' vt far 
the adoption of such a division of time. sir*-* it ■ 
to he referred neither to nun* tluught* t*r w 
man's will. A purely theological gp-vu-t ■* m 
established for the week ruxl f<»r tlie wr-rW' *-•* *4 
the nunder seven. I hey w!k> embrace i »*w 
sup|»ort it by a reference to the sit da *' 
and the l»ivine rest on the seventh, wl 
consider t«* have Ipeen made kmiwti to ca.* ^«i 
the very first, and by an apj«nl to tic ex-*—* ^ 
prevalence of the heMomad.il Jnn <n i ( t * t m 
the earliest age — an argument the t* c-* -■* *ir± 
is considered to be enhanced by tbe aisr^eu &.‘*cb ta 
of any natural ground lor it. 

To all this, however, it may be * *je--+e-* a* 
are quite in the dark as to when tie *■ i. U* 
six day s’ creation was made kio>*t , t .. t •* \ . ^ 

lang-iige is used and him sn ^ pfu-s -s ws 
iwlilie^sed in that ircofd. • tlie wres 
known, tbe perh^tmn of tlie 1 i u+ ».r* arS 
Nabt>atii may well hsve Iren art b-r^h ui <ir- to* 
figure of line, the rxi*tmg <li< i>mi of t.i *■ r 4- 
I ing the «l< ciuoent. instead of tl-e » ' * i ^ 

Ibiitli to the division; that oM si d wo‘e . a 

is the ncogmtioii of tbit tln ».<n. it t« i-r 
[versa!; that the min i • wbuh ktew * c .* a 
1 were too important to alk>« tl*e *rg* * i 
its prevalency to stand; and that an nr fr «. « 
long without griiund in nature, it m tfe m M 
obvious and c**menienl way of iiiVHl.ng tiw i. • * *X 
i Kirh «>| these j-*ints must oow te lr»rfl> o tai 
\ r red : — 

1st. I hat the week rest# on a the* ' 


“seven,” a heptad of anytliii.g, but particularly 
used for a jerosl of seven days: i&bouai'- 

iHstHii). ^Ye have also, ami much oftener, n^tr, 

or nv2tr. 

Whati-ver controversies exist resjecting the ori- 
gin of the wi-rk. there t^an !e none abmt tl»e great 
aiitiquitv, oq particular occasions at ievst. among 
the Micmitic races. <if measuring time b\ a |*rrr *1 
i»f teven dava lids has lecn th'Hight to tin 
plied in the phrase rv»|**ctil»g the sjnrifues of 4 am 
and AMI ( 4 ,eu iv. 3 *. •• in pnos* of tune, ' liter 
ally “at the end <»f d.os ” It i* to U* tr.uasl in 
the narrative of tl»e sulsudenee of the I l<*d ' 4 »rn 
eii i lU), “and lie stayed yet other seven days;” 
and we find it revogiuzol by tlie >vriaii l-alaii 

• 2rrr nv^rr. 

V T T . 


mav M cheerful) v acki **• k*I_-mI l» . u 

nothing i* drt# nnmesl b» *m h \ 1 1 * • #. t < »■- 1 aa 
j to the ol .gn.al cause of ol ql.tg t.i« *: . • c V 
| time. 1 1 e maiids of < real wui u<i ii* m»i .■'**■ 
inandmetit give no dout*t lite mi.u ale at •! i i»fs 
■ fi»re tlie d«e;*»t gmuiMi o i the aers.t * .««, 
but it tlocs not tliereli.ne b-iloar t..at i| aaa 

.obqitesl for lower reasons lef.-re eitler sn X 
\\ beib* r tlie week g*'e its t tka 

nun ter seven, of wlxtbrr t)«e ./ 1*41 

noil.. sT beljssl to dt term 1 1 e Ur 0,1 i t M 

W <* k , It l* inq*»si) lr t • > sii. lie L.'lir '» * ’ as 

OitCictit ascrlMlencv o 4 ti»e nut. let sr**T, * 
n-st *xi divtr* gu-uials. lie . r aff 

to the astniomy of th*ae tin «a. am v «->. * 
liumtsr; •«* are tM i>o'r» *4 Ur - * ar«^ 
mi also niauy otlicf things naturoJy aitr^Uof 
tJwrrv at mn. 

go ; the jirevalritv of tlie wrvk y 4ma wi 
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indeed very greet, bat e nearer approach to univer- 
sality is required to render it an argument for the 
view in aid of which it is appealed to. It was 
adopted by all the Shemitic race*, and, iu the later 
period of their history at least, by the Egyptian*. 
Across the Atlantic we find it, or a division all but 
identical with it, among the Peruvian*. It also 
obtains now with the Hindoos, but its antiquity 
among them is matter of question. It is possible 
t!»*t it was introduced into India by the Arabs and 
Mohammedans. So in China we find it, but whether 
universally or only among the Buddhists admits of 
doubt. (See, for both, PrinuU'a Qu^tionn Mo- 
Mine, a work with many of the results of which 
we may lie well expected to quarrel, but which 
deserve*, iu respect not only of curious learning, but 
of the vigorous and valuable thought with which it 
b impregnated, to be far more known than it is.) 
On the other hand, there b no reason for thinking 
the week known till a later period either to Greeks 
or Romans. 

3dly. So far from the week being a division of 
time without ground in nature, there was much 
to recommend its adoption. Where the da\ s were 
named from planetary deities, as among first the 
Assyrians and Chaldees, and then the Egyptians, 
there of course each period of seven days would 
constitute a whole, and that whole might come to 
be recognized by nations that disregarded or 
rejected the practice which had shaped and deter- 
mined it. But further, the week b a most natural 
and nearly an exact quadripartition of the month, 
•o that the quarters of the moon may easily have 
suggested it 

It U beside the purpose of this article to trace 
the hebdomadal division among other nations than 
the Hebrews. The week of the Bible is that with 
which we have to do. Even if it were proved that 
the planetary week of the Egyptians, as sketched 
by Dion Cassius ( lli$t . Horn, xxxvii. 18), existed 
at oc before tbe time of the Exodus, the children 
of Israel did not copy that. Their week was 
simply determined by the Sabbath ; and there is 
no evidence of any other day. with them, having 
either had a name assigned to it, or any particular 
association* bound up with it The days seemed 
to have been distinguished merely by the ordinal 
numerals, counted from the Sabbath. We shall 
have indeed to return to the Egyptian planetary 
week at a later stage of our inquiry, but our first 
and main business, as we have already said, b with 
the week of the Bible. 

We have seen in Gen. xxix. 27, that it was 
known to the ancient Syrians, and the injunction 
ti> Jacob, “ fulfill her week,” indicates that it was 
in use as a fixed term for great festive celebrations. 
Hu* most probable exposition of the passage is, that 
lavban tells Jacob to fulfill I^eah's irref, tbe proper 
period of the nuptial festivities in connection with 
his marriage to her, and then he may have Rachel 
also (comp. Judg. xiv.). And so too for funeral 
observance, as in the case of the obsequies of 
Jacob, Joseph “made a mourning for his father 
seven days” (Gen. I. 10). But neither of th**se 
instances, any more than Noah’s procedure iu the 
ark, go further than showing the custom of ob- 
serving a term of seven day* for any observance 
of importance. They do not prove that tbe 
whole year, or the whole month, was thus divided 
at all times, and without regard to remarkable 
events. 

la Exodus of course the week comet into very 
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dbtinet manifestation. Two of the great feasts — 
the Passover and the Feast of Talternacles — are 
prolonged for seven days after that of their initiation 
(Exod. xii. 15-20, etc.), a custom which remains 
in tbe Christian Church, in the rituals of which the 
remembrances and topics of tbe great festivals are 
prolonged till what is technically called tbe ocUtvt. 
Although the Feast of Pentecost lasted but one day, 
yet the time for its observance was to be counted 
by weeks from the Passover, whence one of its 
titles, “ the Feast of Weeks.” 

The division by seven was, as wc hafe seen, ex- 
panded so as to make tbe seventh month and the 
seventh year Sabbatical. To whatever extent the 
laws enforcing this may have been neglected before 
the Captivity, their effect, when studied, must have 

been to render the words 3733127, jf95o/AcG, wtek, 

capable of meaning a seven of yean almost as 
naturally as a seven of days. Indeed the generality 
of the word would have this effect at any rate. 
Hence their use to denote the latter in projihecy, 
more especially in that of Daniel, is not mere arbi- 
trary symbolism, but the employment of a not un- 
familiar and easily understood language. This is not 
the place to discuss schemes of prophetic interpre- 
tation, nor do we projiose giving our opinion of any 
such, but it is connected with our subject to re- 
mark that, whatever be the merits of that which in 
Daniel and the Apocalypse understands a year by a 
dty, it cannot be set aside as forced and unnatural. 
Whether days were or were not intended to be thus 
understood in the places in question, their being to 
would have been a congruous, and we may say 
logical attendant on the scheme which counts weeks 
of vears, and loth would have been a natural com- 
putation to minds familiar and occupied with tbe 
law of the Sabbatical year. 

In the N. T. we of course find such clear recog- 
nition of and familiarity with the week as needs 
scarcely be dwelt on. Sacred as the division was, 
and stamped deep on the minds and customs of 
God’s people, it now received additional solemnity 
from our lord’* last earthly Passover gathering up 
his work of life into a week. 

Hence the Christian Church, from the very first, 
was familiar with tbe week. St. Paul's language 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2, nark piav <ra B&drwv) shows this. 
We cannot conclude from it that such a division of 
time was observed by the inhabitants of Corinth 
generally; for they to whom he was writing, 
though doubtless the majority of them were Gen- 
tiles, vet knew the lord’s day, and must prolably 
the Jewish Sabi sat h. But though we can infer no 
more than this from the place in question, it is 
clear that if not by this time yet very soon after, 
tbe whole Homan world hail adopted tbe bet>dom- 
ndal division. Dion Cassius, who wrote in the 2d 
century, sjieaks of it as both universal and recent 
in his time. He represents it as coming from 
Egvpt, and gives two schemes, by one or other of 
which he considers that the planetary names of the 
different days were fixed (Dion t ’assius, xxvii. 18). 
Those names, or corresponding ones, have prrjietu- 
nted themselves over Christendom, though no asso- 
ciations of any kind arc now connected with them, 
except iu so far as the whimsical conscience of soma 
has quarrelled with their Pagan origin, and led to 
an attempt at their disuse. It would lie interest- 
ing, though foreign to our present pur|N*r, to in- 
quire into the origin of this planetary week. V 
deeply-learned paper iu tbe f^ukAmtctt J /•*-<* n, 
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by the late Archdeacon Hare,® gives the credit of 
its invention to the Chaldee*. Dion Cassius was 
however pretty sure to have been right in tracing 
its adoption by the Homan world to an Kgvptian 
origin, it is very striking to reflect tliat while 
Chr.stendnm was in its cradle, the law by which 
•lie was to divide h*r time came without collusion 
with l>cr into universal observance, thus making 
things ready for her to impose on mankind that 
week on which all Christian life iut* lieen shaped — 
that week grounded on no worship of planetary 
deities nor dictated by the mere wish to quadri- 
partite the month, but baaed on the earliest lesson 
of revelation, and proposing to man his Maker's 
model as that whereby to regulate his working and 
his rest — that week which once indeed in modem 
times it has been attempted to abolish, l**cuu*e it 
wma attempted to aiolisli the whole Christian faith, 
but which has kept, as we are sure it ever will keep, 
its ground, Iring hound up with that oilier, and 
•haring therrlore in that other s invincibility and 
perpetuity. F. G. 

WEEKS, FEAST OF. [Pentecost.] 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

L WEIGHTS. 

Introduction. — It will l»e well to explain briefly 
the method of inquiry which led to the conclusions 
Stated iu this article, the sulject l-eiug intricate, 
and the conclusions in many main particulars dif- 
ferent from any at which other investigator* have 
arrived. The disagreement of tfie opinions respect- 
ing ancient weights that have l<cen formed ou the 
evidence of the tireek and latiu writers shows the 
Importance of giving the fin»t place to the evidence 
of monuments. The evidence of the Bible is clear, 
except iu the case of one passage, but it requires a 
monumental commentary. The general principle 
of the present inquiry was to give the evidence of 
the luonumrnts tlie preference on all doubtful 
points, and to com [are it with that of literature, 
•o as to ascertain the purport of statements which 
otherwise apjrared to be explicable in two. or even 
three, different ways. Thus, if a certain talent is 
•aid to I* equal to ao many Attic drachma, these 
arr usually explained to be drachms on the oid, or 
t 'ouimercial standard, or on .Solon's reduced »tand- 
an I, or again on tiie further reduced standard equal 
to that of Homan denarii ol the early emperors; but 
if we ascertain from weights or coin* the weight of 
the talent in question, we can decide with what 
Standard it is couqared, unicu the text U hoj*e- 
kwslv corrupt. 

Besides tbi* general principle, it will be necessary 
to bear in mmd the following |«**t uUtrs. 

1. All ancient tirerk system* of weight were de- 
rived, either direct U or indirectly. fn>m an eastern 
source. 

2 All the oliler systems of ancient Gnver and 
1'ersia, the .Tgmetan, the Attic, the Bal>\ Ionian, 
and tlie hubolc, axe divisible either by u.tHM, or by 

a.ooo. 

♦i. Tlie (l.dOOtli or 3,fl0<>th part of the talent is a 
divisor of all higher weight* and com*, and a mul- 
tiple of all lower weights and coins, except its two 
thirds. 

4. < oin* are always somewhat below the stand- 
ard weight. 

6. 1 he statements of ancient writers as to the 
• Pkitato-p Mu» sot t 
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relation of different systems are to be taken nth** 
as indicating original or current rvfcuioo. W kn a 
set of statements shows a special study of turf rah 
ogy we must infer original relation ; isolated «Laf*- 
ments may ratlier be draught to indicate rurnai 
relation. All the statements of a writer, whwh are 
not borrowed, protmbly indicate either the ooa m 
the oilier kind of relation. 

6. Tlie statements of ancient writers are to be 
taken in their seemingly oh\ ious sense, or discarded 
altogether as incorrect or unmtellig nle. 

7. When a certain mnnl*r of drwrhms or « 
denominations of one metal are said to o* rr»j 
to a certain nutnler of dmchms or other rfei^.it 
tions of another metal, it must not l* assumed 
the system is the same in both cases. 

Some of these postulates may seem >on<i 
strict, hut it must l* recollected that toiie, if 
| ill, of tlie svstems to be considered have a mu 
relation that is very apt to lead the inquirer ta 
visionary results if he dies not use great cant*® sa 
his investigations. 

Tlie information respecting the Helm* «r ;tu 
that is contained in direct statement* ik t c** tales 
an examination of the svstems used bv, or loss 
to, the Greeks as late as Alexander s Luc. W# 
legiii with such an examination, then stite the di- 
rect data for the determination of tbe lid res nw 
tein or systems, and finally endeavor to effect taai 
determination, adding a comparative new of a*. 
main results. 

I. AVir/p Greek Talents. — Three principal sys- 
terns were used by the tirrek* l e fore tbe tune of 
Alexander, — those of tbe *£ginetan, the Attic, and 
the Kulralc talents. 

1. The A.ginetan tafent is stated to bare cow- 
tained 60 miua*, and 6,000 drachms. The t- 1, w- 
ing points arc it icon teal ably established «*i ti*e cn- 
, deuce of ancient writer*. Its draclitn wa* bewtwv 
| than the Attic, by which, when wv 

] mean the drachm of the full uxmetarv sLa/aisrit. 
weighing slout 67.5 grains Troy. Ivi.ux stales 
that it contained 10,000 Attic drachms u j ; « 
Attic min*. A ulus Gellitu, referring to tie 
of Ifemostlienes, speak. of a talent Ic.i g rq u> 
10,000 drachms, and, to leave no dou» i, ui* 
would the same numler of denarii, • K L ui is 
own time were equal to current re*l<»r"i \tut 
drachm*, the terms drachms and deuani i ■*— . r g 'new 
used interchangeably. In accordance witx, i:«w 
statements, we hud a monetary system to La*w 
i Ucn in use in Macedonia and Ihrsnr, of wt. b -im 
drachm weighs aU>ut 110 gra , in very new t • * 
pnqiorUoo required to the Attic 0 lu. . cT 5 
112.5). 

The silver coins of .Farina, however, ard V n* i 
ancient Greek cilice, follow a fewer -f 

1 which the drachm has an average maximum sf . i 
i of al>out % gr*. llir fanxKi* I wirene iU’m 4 
rfectrum apfrar to follow tlie same stam’.ani ss 
looms t*f Algina, fur they weigh sU*ut gf" gr% i.a 
are said to have been equal in value to £* \':w 

drachm* of silver, a daric. of 121* gr* . 1*,, g e, ss 
to 20 such drachms, which wmiU g.»e ti e * > r* 
erne* * 20 : 1 20 ; ; 28 : 1 HO i three feurt h* > 4 K 1, t t* 
very proportion assigned to tlie oeipsjuw . f (#r* 
tnim by Plmv. If we may infer thu tW s . *r 
was not counted in the value, tbe < yixetww w of 
Ir equal to W>w didrarhms at ALciam. 1 W fra — 
obtained from tl»e silver coins <f .f gir~a haw *erv 
nearly the weight, 1*2.3 grs.. that Keckb a**V*s 
to tliat of Athens before Ndon's reduriwsv, sf abd 
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the system continued in use afterwards m the 
Commercial talent. The coins of Athens give a 
standard, 67.5 grs., for the Solonian drachm, that 
does not allow, taking that standard for the basis 
of computation, a higher weight for the ante- So- 
lon ian drachm than about that computed by 
Boeckh. 

An examination of Mr. Burgon’a weights from 
Athens, in the British Museum, has, however, in- 
duced us to infer a higher standard in both cases. 
These weights bear inscriptions which prove their 
denominations, and that they follow two systems. 
One weighing 9,980 grs. troy has the inscription 
MNA ATOP (fiy* ayootuoi ? ), another weighing 
7,171, simply MNA. We have therefore two sys- 
tems evidently in the relation of the Commercial 
Attic, and Solonian Attic (9,980: 7,171: : 138.88: 
99.7 instead of 100), a conclusion borne out by the 
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fuller data given a little later (§ I. S). The lower 
weight is distinguished by AEMO on a weight of 

3,482 (X 2 = 6,964) grs., and by on one 

OA 'O 

of 884 (X 8 = 7,072); its mina was therefore called 
Brifioffla. The identity of these two systems, the 
Market and tite Popular, with the Commercial and 
Solonian of Athens, is therefore evident, and we 
thus obtain a higher standard for both Attic tal- 
ents. From the correct relation of the weights of 
the two mine given above, we may compute the 
drachms of the two talents at about 99.8 and 71.7 
grs. The heavier standard of the two Attic sys- 
tems afforded by these weights reduces the difficulty 
that is occasioned by the difference of the two 
iEginetan standards. 

We thus obtain the following principal standards 
of the iEginetan weight. 


A. — TABLE OP MR. BURGON’8 WEIGHTS FROM ATHENS. 

All these weights ars of lead, sxcept Nos. 15 and 38, which are of bronas. 


No. 

Weight, 

Ore. 

Troy. 

Inscription. 

Type. 

Con- 

dition.* 

Value, Attic 
Com- 
mercial.* 

Excess 

or 

deficiency. 

Value, Attic 
Solonian.* 

Excess 

or 

deficiency. 

1 

9,980 

MNA ATOP 

Dolphin. 

A 

Mina 


e 

# 

2 

9,790 


Id. 

D 

(Mina) 

-190 



8 

7,171 

MNA 

Id. 

A 


Mina 

. . 

4 

7,048 


Id. 

d 



(Mina) 

-128 

5 

4,434 

3,874 


Dlota 

B 



* MINA? 

-856.6 

6 


Tortoise 

B 



i MINA? 

+ 288-6 

7 

3.482 

AEMO 

Id.i 

B 



| Mina 

-103 6 

8 

3,401 


Turtle 

B 



i Mina 

— 124.6 

9 

3,218 

TETAPT 

Tortoise 

A ? or D ? 



{ MINA 

-337.6 

10 

2,969 


Half diota 

d 



l MINA ? 

+ 90.6 

11 

2.846 

MO 

Turtle 

B 



\ MINA? 

- 3.4 

12 

2,210 

akmo 

Half diota 

C 



1 MINA 

-1803 

13 

1,872 


Half turtle 

B 



i MINA 

+ 79-2 

14 

1.770 

BMITETAP 

Half tortoise 

B 



| MINA 

- 22.7 

15 

1,698 


Craecont 

B? 

} Mina? 

-298 

. 

16 

1,043 

1,603 



B 

I Mina? 

-848 

, . 

. 

17 

P M 


B ! or D? 

} Mina? 

-893 


, 

18 

1,348 

B 


A 

. 

2 decs- 

- 86.2 

19 

1481 

MO 

Quarter diota * 

B 



drachms. 

A mina ? 

+ 85 8 

20 

1,172 

AH 

Crescent 

B 


• . 

K MINA ? 

- 23.1 

21 

1,171 

1,032 


Crescent 

B 



5 MINA? 

- 24.1 

22 


Hair Turtle* 

B 

l Mina? 

+ 84 

1 Mina? 

1 Mina? 

-1131 

28 

1,045 

AEMO 

Crescent 

■ 

. 

-150.1 

24 

988 

AEMO 

Diota In wreath 4 

B 

. 


I Mina? 

+ 91.6 

26 

928.5 

AEMO 

Owl, A. In fl*ld« 

C 



} Mina 

J Mina 

l Mina 

1 Mina 
i Mina 
i Mina 

1 Mina 
i Mina 
t Mina 

| Mina? 

8 drachms? 

+ 82.1 

m 

934 


Half crescent and 

B 

, 


+ 27.6 

27 

915.5 


star 

D? 



+ 19.1 

28 

910.5 


. 

B 



+ 14.1 

39 

901 


Quarter diota 

B 



+ 4.6 

30 

83J 

A . . O 

. 

d 



- 73 

81 

884 

AS OTAO 

, . 

C? 



- 128 

88 

869 


Rose 

C? 



- 273 

83 

859 

AEMO 

Uncertain obj. In 

d 



- 873 

84 

845 


wreath 4 

Half crescent 

B 



- 613 

86 

as 

766.5 

6415 

A 


D? 

B 

4 dldrachms 

-41.9 

- 82.1 

87 

527.6 

T 


B 

j of J mina ? 

+ 283 


. 

18 

450 



B? 

5 drachms ? 

-49 

6 drachms? 

+ 19.i 

89 

411 



B 

4 drachms ? 

+ 11.8 

6 drachma ? 

- 19.2 

40 

838 



B? 

4 drachm* ? 1 

— 11.2 '5 drachms? 

+ 29.4 


i Ooontsnnark, tripod. * Countermark, prow. > Turtle, headless ? * Countermark 

1 Explanation of signs : A, Scarcely injured. B, A little weight lost. C, More than a little lost, D, Much 
uuight lost, d, Much corroded. R, Very much weight lost. When two signs are given, tbs former Is tha 
•sea probable. * The weight of the Commercial Attic mina Is here asramsd to be about 9,980 grs. * The 
aright ef tbs Solonian Attic mina is here assumed! to be about 7,171 gn. Tbs heavier talent Is tedieatvl by 
sagfttal letters. 
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a. The Macedonian talent, or .<£ginetan of the 
writer*, weighing about 660,000 grs., containing 60 
niina* and 6,000 drachms. 

o. The Commercial talent of Athens, used for 
the coins of ,Kgma, weighing, as a monetary talent, 
never more than about 576,000 grs., reduced from 
a weight-talent of al*nit 508,800, and divided into 
the same principal parts as the preceding. 

It may lie ol jected to this opinion, that the coins 
of i£gina should rather give us the true *£giriet&n 
standard than those of Macedonia, hut it may lie 
replied, that we know from literature and monu- 
ments of but two < ireek systems heavier than the 
ordinary or later Attic, aud that the heavier of 
these systems is sometimes called JUginetan, the 
lighter, which l«ars two other names, never. 

2. 'Hie Attic talent, when simply thus desig- 
nated, is the standard weight introduced by Solon, 
which stood to the older or Commercial talent in 
tho relation of 100 to 138 8-0. Its average maxi- 
mum weight, as derived from the coins of Athens 
and the evidence of ancient writers, gives a drachm 
of about 67.5 grs.; but Mr. Hurgoii's weights, as 
already shown, enable us to raise this sum to 71.7. 
Those weights have also enabled us to made a very 
curious discovery. We have already seen that two 
mime, the Market and the Popular, are recognized 
in them, one weight, having the inscription MNA 
AIDP (fxra ayopaTot? ), weighing 9,980 grs., and 
another, inscrilcd MNA (fiyu[Br]^o<rta ] ), weighing 
7,171 grs., theee being in alui<*»t exactly the rela- 
tion of the Commercial and ordinary Attic niina* 
&Tfu6<Tiat. There is no inti nation of any third 
system, hut certain of the marks of value prove 
that the lower svstem had two talents, the heavier 
of which was double the weight of the ordinary 
talent. No. 9 has the inscription TETAPT. ‘‘the 
quarter,” and weighs 3,218 grs., giving a unit of 

12,872 grs.; No. 14, inscribed the “ half- 

b ’ ETAP* 

quarter,” weighs 1,770 grs., giving a unit of 14,- 
160 grs. We thus obtain a nuna twice that of 


Solon's reduction. The prohibit ream fur tbs 
use of this larger Solon ian talent will Ic shown m 
a later place (§ IY f .). These weights are of aU*r? 
the date of the Peloponnesian War. (See I aide 

A.) 

From these data it appears that the Attic laimt 
weighed about 430,260 grs. by the weights, sad 
that the coins give a talent of a lout 405,*as» gra . 
the Utter being apparently the weight to wh Hi 
the talent was reduced after a time, and the maxi- 
mum weight at which it is reckoned by arx-wt 
writers. It gradually lost weight in the corn %-e. 
until the drachm fell to aliout 57 grs. or less, thus 
coming to be equivalent to, or a little lighter than, 
the denarius of the early ( 'smart. It is importim. 
when examining the statements of ancient wr.terv 
to consider whether the full monetary weight >4 
the drachm, mina, or talent, or the weight after 
this last reduction, is intended. There qrr raws, 
as in the comparison of a talent fallen into disuse, 
where the value in Attic drachms or denarii so «ir- 
bc riled is evidently used with reference to the fuL 
Attic monetary weight, 

3. I "he Kuboic talent, though used in Greece, is 
also said to have l<een used in Persia. ax»d there 
can be no doubt of iu eastern origin. We there- 
fore reserve the discussion of it for the next sect** 

(§ II., 2). 

II. Fortif/n T"Un/t of tht $nme Peri/ *{. — Tws 
foreign systems of the same period, Insides the He- 
brew, ire mentioned by ancieot writers, the Baby- 
lonian talent and the Kuboic, which Herodotus re- 
lates to have been used by the Persians of his krae 
reflectively for the weighing of their silver and gntt 
paid in tribute. 

1. The Babylonian talent may be detem it*d 
from existing weights found by Mr. La yard si 
Nineveh. These are in the forms of lions and dock* 
and are all upon the same system, although the 
same denominations sometimes weigh in the jew- 
(Mirtioii of 2 to 1. On account of their grrwt uw- 
portance we insert a table, specify tug llveir wcigtta, 


B. — TABLE OF WEIGHTS FROM NINEVEH. 

Two weights in the series are omitted in this table: one is a large duck representing the aaass w4rbt m 
No. 1, but inurh injured ; the other is a small lion, of which tbs weight is doubtful, as it aasot bs S» rfcftad 
whether it was adjusted wiUi one or two rinp. 


No. 

Form and ' 
Material. 

Phcmician 1 
Inscription. 

Cuneiform 

Inscription. 

Marks 
of Value 

Con- 

dition . 1 

Weight 
Ors. Trot 

Computed 

Weight 

Ok T. 

m *r 

1 

Duck stone 


XXX Mancha 


A 

2 OJ 00 

239.700 


« 

2 

r» 



X Manch, 


D 

77.600 

TV .920 


1 

8 

w 





B 

16,000 

16.984 



4 

I .Ion 

bmntr 

XV Mancha 



n 

230.460 

2 a*.:oo 

t 


5 

«* 

« 

V Maosbs 

V Manch, 


it 

77 ,K 2 U 

79,930 

A 


6 

** 

n 

III Manch* 

III Manchs 


c 

44. 198 

47,912 

x 

• • 

7 

tr 

»t 

II Manch* 

II Manch* 


A 

&.V744 

31.955 

2 

• • 

8 

w 


11 Mancha 

II Manebs 

• • 

» 

29.794 

Id. 

4 

• 

9 

M 


11 Mancha 



B 

14.004 

15.964 


4 

10 

♦♦ 




: ’ 

A 

16.984 

Id. 



11 

ft 

•» 

Manch 

Manch 


It 

14,724 

Id. 

4 


12 

It 

ii 




B 

10.272 

f 


• • 

IS 

w 

tt 

Manch 

Manch 


B 

7.224 

7.902 


4 

14 

" 

n 

Manch 

Manch 


B 

7.404 

Id. 


X 

16 

" 

it 




B 

8.708 

8.996 



16 

*» 

♦» 

Fifth 



B 

8.000 

8.198 



17 

rt 


Quarter 



B 

8.648 

8S96 


• • 

18 

Duck stone 



Him 

0 

2,904 

8,198 


. ♦ 

19 


i« 



mill 

!» 

*2,748 

Id. 





« 



ilium 

n 

i m 

2,181 




i A. Well pressreed. B, Somewhat injursd C, Much iwjutwd. 
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flMeriptions, and degree of preservation. (See Ta- 
ble B, previous page.) 

From these data we may safely draw the follow- 
ing inferences. 

The weights represent a double system, of which 
the heavier talent contained two of the lighter tal- 
ents. 

The heavier talent contained 60 manehs. The 
maneh was divided into thirtieths and sixtieths. 
We conclude the units having these respective re- 
lations to the maneh of the heavy talent to be divis- 
ions of it, because in the case of the first a thirti- 
eth is a more likely division than a fifteenth, which 
it would be if assigned to the lighter talent, and 
lecanse, in the case of the second, eight sixtieths is 
a more likely division than eight thirtieths. 

The lighter talent contained 60 manehs. Accord- 
ing to l>r. Hincks, the nianeh of the lighter talent 
wss divided into sixtieths, and these again into 
thirtieths. The sixtieth is so important a division 
in any Babylonian system, that there can be no 
doubt that Dr. Hincks is right in assigning it to 
this talent, and moreover its weight is a value of 
great consequence in the Babylonian system as well 
as in one derived from it Besides, the sixtieth 
bean a different name from the sixtieth of the 
heavier talent, so that there must have been a six- 
tieth iu each, unless, but this we have shown to be 
anlikely, the Utter belongs to the lighter talent, 
which would then have had a sixtieth and thirtieth. 
The following table exhibits our results. 

Heavier TuLent. Qn Troy. 

^ Maneh 266 4 

2 Ar Maneh 632 8 

00 80 Maneh 16.984 

8,600 1,800 60 Talent 969,040 

Lighter Talent. 

^ of* Maneh 4 44 

80 Ac Maneh 183.2 

1,800 60 Maneh 7.992 

106,000 8,000 60 Talent 479,520 

Certain low subdivisions of the lighter talent may 
he determined from smaller weights, in the British 
Museum, from Babylonia or Assyria, not found 
with those last described. These are, with one ex- 
ception, ducks, and have the following weights, 
which we compare with the multiples of the small- 
est subdivision of the lighter talent. 


Smaller Babylonian or Assyrian Thirtieths of Sixtieth 
Wcighta. of Maneh. 



Ora. Troy. 

Unit, 4.44 

SKK ? 1 

1. Dock, marked IT, 

wt. 329 

80. 856.2 

820 

1 « 

8 " 

120 ) 
119 I 

80. 188.2 

120 

4- « 

100 

25. Ill 

100 

6. " 

*7+ 

22. 97.6 

88 

6. Weight like short 1 gg 

21. 98.2 

84 

stopper. 

J 

20. 89.8 

7. Dock. 

80+ 

80 

8. « 

40- 

10. 444 

40 

9. " 

84- 

8 85 6 

82 

10. « 

19 

6. 22.2 

20 


Before comparing the evidence of the coins which 
we may suppose to have been struck according to 
the Babylonian talent, it will be well to ascertain 
whether the higher or lower talent was in use, or 
whether both were, in the period of the Persian 

Herodotus speaks of the Babylonian talent as not 
greatly exceeding the Eubolc, which has been com- 

\ 


pitted to be equivalent to the Commercial Attie, hut 
more reasonably as nearly the same as the ordinary 
Attic. Pollux makes the Babylonian talent equal 
to 7,000 Attic drachms. Taking the Attic drachm 
at 67.5 grs., the standard probably used by Pollux, 
the Babylonian talent would weigh 472,500, which 
is very near the weight of the lighter talent. A&liaii 
says that the Babylonian talent was equal to 72 
Attic miner, which, on the standard of 67.5 to the 
drachm, gives a sum of 486,000. We may there- 
fore suppose that the lighter talent was generally, 
if not universally, in use in the time of the Persian 
coins. 

Herodotus relates that the king of Persia received 
the silver tribute of the satrapies according to the 
Babylonian Ulent, but the gold, according to the 
Eubolc. We may therefore infer that the silver 
coinage of the Persian monarchy was then adjusted 
to the former, the gold coinage to the latter, if there 
was a coinage in both metals so early. Ilie oldest 
coins, l*>th gold and giber, of the Persian mon- 
archy, are of the time of Herodotus, if not a little 
earlier; and there are still more ancient pieces, In 
both metals, of the same weights as Persian gold 
aud silver coins, which are found at or near Sardes, 
and can scarcely be doubted to he the coinage of 
Croesus, or of another Lydian king of the 6th cen- 
tury. The larger silver coins of the Persian mon- 
archy, and those of the satraps, are of the following 
denominations and weights : — 

Ora. Troy. 


Piece of three rigli 253.5 

Piece of two sigli ...... 169 

Slgloe 84.5 


The only denomination of which we know Uh 
name is the sights, which, as having the same type 
as the Dane, apjr'ars to be the oldest Persian silver 
coin. It is the ninetieth part of the maneh of the 
lighter talent, and the 5,400th of that talent. The 
piece of three sigli is the thirtieth part of Umt 
maneh, and the 1,800th of the talent. If there 
were any doubt as to these coins being struck upon 
the Babylonian standard, it would be removed in 
the next part of our inquiry, in which we shall 
show that the relation of gold and silver occasioned 
these divisions. 

2. The Eubolc talent, though bearing a Greek 
name, is rightly held to have been originally an 
eastern system. As it was used to weigh the gold 
sent as tribute to the king of Persia, we may infer 
that it was the standard of the Persian gold money; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the coinage of 
Euboea was upon its standard. If our result as to 
the talent, when tested by the coins of Persia and 
Euboea, confirms this iuferenoe and supposition, it 
may lie considered souud. 

We must now discuss the celebrated passage of 
Herodotus on the tribute of the Persian satrapies. 
He there states that the Babylonian talent con- 
tained 70 Eubolc mine (iii. 89). He specifies the 
amount of silver paid in Babylonian talents by each 
province, and then gives the turn of the silver ac- 
cording to the Eubolc standard, reduces the gold 
paid to its equivalent in silver, reckoning the former 
at thirteen times the value of the latter, and lastly 
gives the sum total. His statements may be thus 
tabnlated : — 

8am of Items, Fqaivnlcnt In E. T. Equivalent Dtflbraooc. 

■liver. at 70 min* — B, T. stated. 

7.740 B.T. = 9.030 B. T. 9.640 B. T. 44110 
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Gold tribute. Equivalent at 13 to 1. 
HUilLT. 4,680 £. T. Id. 


Total . . 13,710 K.T. 14,220 

Total stated 14,560 14.560 

Difference . -f 850 -(-840 

It ia impossible to explain this double error in 
an)* satisfactory manner. It is, however, evident 
that in the time of Herodotus there was some such 
relation lietween the Babylonian and Kuboic talents 
as that of 11.6G to 10. This is so near 12 to 10 
that it may be inquired whether ancient writers 
speak of any relative value of gold to silver about 
this time that would make talents in this propor- 
tion easy for exchange, and whether, if such a pro- 
portion is suited, it is confirmed by the Persian 
oius. Hie relative value of 13 to 1, stated by Herod- 
otus, is very nearly 12 to 1, and seems as though 
it had been the result of some change, such as 
might have been occasioned by the exhaustion of 
the surface-gold in Asia Minor, or a more careful 
working of the Greek silver mines. 1 lie relative 
value 12 to 1 is mentioned by Plato (JJipptu ch.). 
A I .out Plato's time the relation was, however, 10 to 
1. He is therefore speaking of an earlier period. 
Supposing that the proportion of the Babylonian 
and Kuboic talents was 12 to 10, and that it was 
based upon a relative value of 12 to 1, wliut light 
do the Persian coins throw upon the theory? If 
we take the chief or only Persian gold coin, the 
Daric, assuming its weight to be 129 grs., and 
multiply it by 12, we obtain the product 1.548. If 
we divide this product as follows, we obtain as 
aliquot parts the weights of all the principal and 
1 heavier Persian silver coins : — 

1,548 - 4 - 6 — 258 three slgll. 

9 zr 172 two sigli. 

-4- IS - 86 stjtli. 


The principal, if not the only, Persian r°*d mim 
is the Daric, weighing about 12 J grs. i:..a, •* 
have seen, was the standard coin, accord, r.g t* 
which the silver money was adjusted. Its d> obi* 
in actual weight is found in the filter co-nage, ot 
its equivalent is wanting, as though for the sake of 
distinction. The double b tl< t hum to U uw 
maneh of the lighter or monetary lU < kw,iaa 
talent, of which the Daric is the sixtieth, the ten** 
leing, in oar of in ion, a known bnuion. I'W 
weight of the sixtieth is, it should le o'werred, 
alout 133.2 grs., somewhat in excem of the »r.;y 
of the Daric, but ancient coins are alwaya str.es 
below their nominal weight. The I*arw- w u,.a 
the 3,600th part of the ltabvlon.au LaVi.t. It » 
nowhere stated bow the Kuboic ulmt wa* dok^l. 
but if we suppose it to have contained t.. u*. 
then the Daric would bare been the aixtn-iu oi Ltw 
tnina, hut if 100 tuin«, the thirtieth. In any 
it would have been the 3,i*>9th part of lb*- tietii 
As the 6,000th was the chief division ot ti-r 
etan and Attic monetary talents, and V <• 
of the Hebrew talent according tosSh b t -• uen4 
tribute was paid, and os an Kgvptian tx*-r.t ««• 
tained 6,000 such units, no other pnnr |m «! 
of the chief talents, save that of the Iks » i 
into 3,600, being known, this b evartK ■ nai wa 
should expect. 

live coinage of Kulwva has hitherto twee lb 
great obstacle to the discovery of the t ul» V nkst 
Kor the present we speak only of tlie sd»rr coma 
for the only gold coin we know U later ti.vn lb* 
earliest notices of the talent, and it tu j*t u-mrfc** 
have been in Greece originally, a* far as u»ory 
was concenied, a silver talent. Tl.e o>.i.* g;»e u* 
following denominations, of vs hu h m r n*u ih* 
average highest weight* and the a**umrd tra 
weights, compared with the assumed tru-* wet^Ms 
of the coins of Athens: — 


On these grounds we may supjxise that the 
Kuboic talent was to the Babylonian as 60 to 
72, or 5 to 6. Taking the Babylonian maneh 
at 7,91*2 grs., we obtain 399,600 for the Kul>olc 

talent. 

This result b most remarkably confirmed by 
an ancient bronze weight in the form of a lion 
discovered at Ahydos in the Troad, and bearing 
In Phoenician characters the following inscription: 

wco3 n Nnro bapb pCDK, 44 A pproved,” 
or 44 found correct on the part of the satrap w ho is 
appointed over the silver,” or “money.” It weighs 
396,000 grs., and is supposed to have lost one or 
two pounds' weight. It has been thought to In? a 
weigiit of 50 Babylonian ni ins*, but it is most un- 
likely that there should have bem such a division 
of the talent, and still more that a weight should 
have l«een made of that division without any dis- 
tinctive inscription. If, however, the KtiUric talent 
was to the Babylonian in the proportion of 5 to 6, 
50 Babylonian mime would com*s|*>nd to a KtiUdc 
talent, and this weight Would be a talent of that 
standard. We have rale ti Died the I'.mIuIc tilent 
at 399,600 grs , this weight is 396,0 K), or 3,000 
deficient, but this is explained by tlie supposed 
low of one (5,7 GO ) or two (11,523) pounds 
weight-* 

We have now to test our result by the Persian 
gold money, and the rums of l.ulxea. 

• Slnr* this wa* written we ha r* asrertiiknnl that 

M. <te Vogue ha* supposed this lion to be a Kuboe 


Cocvs or Ecwxa. Cots* or trua. 


IlUhest 

Assun tm* 

A*f ” 

weight. 

writfnt. 




256 

Terra*ir»* Iib 

I?) 

121 

129 

DsJrwr r.ui 

y» 

85 

86 



63 

64-5 

Drvha 

<74 

43 

43 

Utrutoloa 

44 


It must be remarked that the first 
denomination b known to ua ordv fr-.m two very 
early coma of Kivtria, in the British M ^sks, 
which may possibly be Alt.e, struck d.roig a 
time of Athenian suprrmjry, fiw they art d 
about the weight of very heavy AtU; tetra- 
drachma. 

It will be perceived that though the wr - l '*« ef 
all denominations, except the third in 1 1 » - t ik 
list, are very near tlie Attic, tlie •ystrm ./ « • * 

is evidently different- Ibe third I j • *■ 
nation is identical with tlie Per* an sigi *s, .r i tads- 
cate* the Persian origin of the system I * wo<W 
piece is, however, identical with the 1 *ar «■ |] 

would seem that the Persian g»dd anil * her systewte 
of division were here combo *-d; and « h n. 
perfectly have Iwen done, as tlie Dar»c, tl • ugh * 
division of the gi4d talent, is also a d ».s..^i *4 th* 
silver talent. As we have tv4trrd. the l*»r* » 
omitted in the Persian silver coinage Ae mmm 
special reason. Tl»e rvl.vt ion of the Perwaa ami 
Greek systems may be thus slated : — 

latent (Rent* AetAce5w’*</w', a. a Jaa. I*C'. te *ter 
Arehmoiofumi Jtmrmmt, I860, ttepC pp be*. ESA 
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fetykmlaa. 


100 

84*6 


wh ■ fold, Qroek Eabofe. 

Eobolo. Actual weight. Am tuned. 

258 

129 121 139 

86 86 

68 64*5 

43 43 


The standard weights of Persian silver coins are 
Hew assumed from the highest average weight of 
the sigloe. We hold that the coins of Corinth 
probably follow the Eubolc system. 

The only gold coin of Kulxea known to us has 
the extraordinary weight of 49.4 grs. It is of 
4'arjstus, and probably in date a little before Alex- 
ander's time. It may be upon a system for gold 
money derived from the Eubolc, exactly as the 
Eubolc was derived from the Babylonian, but it is 
not safe to reason upon a single coin. 

3. The talents of Egypt have hitherto formed a 
most unsatisfactory subject. We commence our 
inquiry by stating all certain data. 

The gold and silver coins of the Ptolemies follow 
the same standard as the silver coins of the kings 
of Macedon to Philip II. inclusive, which are on the 
foil Algi netan weight. The copper coins have been 
thought to follow the same standard, but this is an 


The ancient Egyptians are known to have had 
two weights, the MeN or CTeX, containing ten 
•mailer weights Issuing the name KeT, as M. 
• ’ha baa has proved. The former name, if rightly 
read MeN, is a maneh or mina, the latter, accord- 
ing to the CopU, was a drachm or didrachm 

icrf : KiTe, CKrre, s. dr«bm», di- 

drachma, the last form not being known to have 
the second signification). A weight, inscribed 
*• KWe KeT,” and weighing 698 grs., has been dis- 
covered. It probably originally weighed about 700 
(Rer%* Avt'henlotjiqw , n. s ). We can thus de- 
termine the KeT to have weighed a! out 140 grs., 
»nd the MeN or UTeN about 1.400. An exam- 
ination of the copper coins of the Ptolemies has led 
w to the interesting discovery that they follow this 
standard and system. The following are all the 
heavier denominations of the copper coins of the 
earlier Ptolemies, and the corresponding weights: 
the coins vary much in weight, hut they clearly in- 
dicate their standard and their denominations : — 


taxmxn Corra Cones, ajc© Weights. 
Cbf'aj. Weight*. 


Grs. 

▲ cir. 1400. MeN, or UTeN (Maneh ?) 

Bdr. 700. 6 KeT. 

C cir. 280. (2 KeT). 

D cir. 140. KeT. 

■ dr. 70. (j KeT). 


We most therefore conclude that the gold and 
diver standard of the Ptolemies was different from 
the copper standard, the latter being that of the 
sadent Egyptians. The two talents, if calculated 
from the coins, which in the gold and silver are 
bdow the full weight, are in the proportion of 
about 10 (gold and silver) to 13 (copper); or, if 
calculated from the higher correct standard of the 
gdd and silver system, in the proportion of about 
10 to 12.7 : we shall speak as to the exchange in a 
boar place (§ III.). 

It may be observed that the difficulty of explain- 
ing the statements of ancient writers as to the 
Egyptian. Alexandrian, or Ptolemaic talent or tal- 
290 


cote, probably arises from the nee of two systems 
which could be easily confounded, at least in their 
lower divisions. 

4. The Carthaginian talent may not be as old as 
the period before Alexander, to which we limit our 
inquiry, yet it reaches so nearly to that period that 
it canuot be here omitted. Those silver coins of 
the Carthaginians which do not follow the Atiie 
standard seem to be struck upon the standard of 
the Persian coins, the Baby Ion i&u talent. The only 
clew we have, however, to the system is afforded 

by a bronze weight inscribed H2D bpBTO, 

and weighing 321 grammes = 4,956.5 grs. (Dr. 
Levy in Zeittchrifl d. Dtultch. morgenl. GeselUck. 
xiv. p. 710). This sum is divisible by the weights 
of all the chief Carthaginian silver coins, except the 
“ decadrachm," but only as sevenths, a system 
of division we do not know to have obtained in 
any ancient talent. The Carthaginian gold coins 
seem also to be divisions of this mina ou a different 
principle. 

III. The Hebrew Talent or Talents and Division*. 
— The data we have obtained enable us to examine 
the statements respectiug the Hebrew weights 
with some expectation of determining this diffi- 
cult question. The evidence may be thus stated. 

1. A talent of silver is mentioned in Exodus, 

which contained 3,000 shekels, distinguished as 
•* the holy shekel,” or “ shekel of tlie sanctuary." 
The number of Israelite men who paid the ransom 
of half a shekel apiece was 603,550, and the sum 
paid was 100 talents and 1,775 shekels of silver 
(Ex. xxx. 13, 15, xxxviii. 25-28), whence we easily 
discover that the taleut of silver contained 3,000 
shekels (603,550 2 = 301,775 shekels — 1,775 == 

300,000 -r 100 talents = 3,000 shekels to the tal- 
ent). 

2. A gold maneh is spoken of, and, in a parallel 
passage, shekels are mentioned, three manehs being 
represented by 300 shekels, a maneh therefore con- 
taining 100 shekels of gold. 

3. Josephus states that the Hebrew talent of gold 
contained 100 minas (A vxrla k/c xpvcroO .... 
erradpubv tx 0WTa P*** lieardr, hs 'Efipcuoi pilp 
KaXovxn *c» 7 xapfT, «h 61 tV 'EAAiyr<«ri)r fit- 
rafia\\6fitvor y\ wraar ernpalru rdXarror . 
Ant, iii. 6, § 7). 

4. Josephus states that the Hebrew mina of 
gold was equal to two librae and a half (8os6r 
dAofftpvpjAaroy Yputnjy, 4/e pray rtnoKoalmp 
w*wotr)n4vrir‘ if 81 pura wap ' ijfity iff via \lrpai 
8 vo gal Ijfuov. Ant. xiv. 7, § 1). Taking the 
Roman pound at 5,050 grs., the maneh of gold 
would weigh about 12,625 gra. 

5. Epiphanius estimates the Hebrew talent at 
125 Roman pounds, which, at the value given 
above, are equal to about 631,250 grs. 

6. A difficult passage in Ezekiel seems to speak 
of a maneh of 50 or 60 shekels: •* And the shekel 
[shall be] twenty gerahs: twenty shekels, five and 
twenty shekels, fifteen shekels, shall be your maneh " 
(xiv. 12). The ordinary text of the 1AX. gives a 
series of small sums as the Hebrew, though differ- 
ing in the numbers, but the Alex, and Vat. BISS, 
have 50 for 15 (tf/eofft &&oAol y wtm oficAot, 
w4m nod ffUkot 8!wo, *ol w «rrf)*orra aficAoi 
4l fir a tffrai bpur). The meaning would be, 
either that there were to be three manehs, respect- 
ively containing 20, 25, and 15 shekels, or the 
like, or else that a sum is intended by them num- 
bers (20 + 25 + 15) = 60, or possibly 60. But U 
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omit be rememberetf that this is a prophetical 

7. Josephus makes the cold shekel a Dane (An/. 

til. 8, § 10). 

From these data it may reasonably be inferred, (1 ) 
that the ll«*l<rew cold talent contained 100 manehs, 
each of which again contained 100 shekels of gold, 
and, basing the calculation on the stated value 
of the nmiieh, weighed alout 1.202,500 grs., or, 
basing the calculation on the correspondence ot' the 
gold shekel to the Darie, weighed al*out 1,290,000 
grs. (129 X 100 x 100), the latter being probably 
nearer the true value, as the 2$ lihr* may be sup- 
posed to l»c a round sum; and (2) that the silver 
talent contained 3.000 shekels, and is probably the 
talent sj«>ken of by Kpiphanius as equal to 125 Ro- 
man pounds, or 631,250 grs., which would give a 
shekel of 210.4 grains. ' It is to be observed that, 
taking the estimate of Josephus as the l>asis for cal- 
culating the maneh of the former talent, and that 
of Kpiphaniu* for calculating the latter, their rela- 
tion is exactly 2 to 1, 50 manehs at 2j pounds, 
making 125 jKuinds. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose tint two talents of the same system are 
referred to, and that the gold talent was exactly 
double the si her talent. 

Let us now examine the Jewish coins. 

1. The shekels and half-shekels of silver, if we 
take an average of the heavier specimens of the 
liaccalean issue, give the weight of the former ns 
about 220 grs. A talent of 3,000 such shekels 
would weigh alwmt 600,000 grs. This result agrees 
▼ery nearly with the weight of the talent given 
by Epiphanins. 

2. The copper coins are generally without any 
indications of value. The two heaviest denomina- 
tions of the Maccabean issue, however, I ear the 

names “half” 0«n), and “ quarter ” 

M. de Sail lev gives the weights of three “ halves ” 
as, re*j actively, 251.6 gn*. (16.3 grammes ), 236.2 
(15.3 1 , and gio. 2 (14.2). In Mr. Wigan's collec- 
tion are two “quarters," weighing, rwfiectivelv , 
145 2 grs. and 118.9 grs.; the former l>eing, appar- 
ently, the one *• quarter ” of which M. de San Icy 
gives the weight as 142. (9.2 grammes). We are 
unable to add the weights of any more specimen*. 
There is a mu. tll«r coin of the same period, which 
has an average weight, according to M. tie Saulcv. 
of 81 8 grs. (5 3 grammes). It tins he the third 
of tl»e ••half," it would give the weight of the 
latter at 245 4 gnu As this may be thought to 
be slender evidence, especially so for as the larger 
coins are eonce nted, it is imj>ort.mt to observe 
that it is confirmed by the later coins. From the 
eop[*er coins mentioned above, we can draw up the 
following scheme, coinjuring them with the silver 
coins. 

Coppsa Cotas. Sarxa Cotas. 

A v r r-i ~r Suppled A vfmr* Supposed 

**.'». .:.t. w. .»,t. »» p -i.l 

Half 1515 4 2.V) Shekel 220 23) 

Quarter 132 0 125 Ilalf«hckel 110 110 

(Mxth) 81.8 83 3 (Thtnl) 73 3 

It is ev i.b nt from this list that the copper “ half" 
and *• quarter ” are half ami quarter shekels, and 
are neatly in the relation to the silver like denomi- 
nations of 2 to 1. Kut this relation is not exact, 
and it is therrfi re neceocirv to ascertain further, 
whether the standard of the silver talent can lie 
nuwd, if not, whether the gold talent can l>e more 
than twice the weight of the silver, and, should 


this explanation lie impossible, whether there is ar* 
ground for sup|Miniug a third tal*nt witL i 
heavier than two si ekel« of silver. 

The silver shekel of 220 grs give* a txVrt rf 
660,000 grs. : this is the same as t lie , *. 

which npjiears to le of lMicpnicinn ong r. 1:*-* 
is no evidence of its ever having had a higher u <%* 
or didraclmi. 

The double talent of 1.320 OOO grs.. gives a I'v 
ric of 132 grs., which is onlv 1 gr »ml a so si 
fraction lielow the standard obtained imm the Ilaf- 
) Ionian talent. 

The possibility of a separate t dent fi r r* dr- 
jiends upon the relations of the three n-rfd.* 

The relation of gold to siber in the i.me trf He- 
rodotus was 1 : 13. The earlv rvlit*« t. nt* n -a 
the s)»tems of weights and coin* i '-**1 i v tt* l>e. 
sian state were founded w is 1 : 12 . I i drr t» 
Ptolemies it was 1:12 5. I he two I|e> rr« tj 
if that of gold were exact I v d* ” V t) it • . , - 
would have been ea*v forevh.r ge in ti e r*b ■ * 
of 1 : 12, 1 talent of gold corrmj. i b g to 24 u r* 
of silver. Hie relit on of silver to m.| ;<t nn « 
l>est conjectured from the Ptolcn.ve s !• 

the Hebrews derived this n!iti..n tn m am r- 
l»oring state, Ig'pt is as l,k«lv to Lave r* - 
them as .Svria; for the diver co.i.age « * lg- * • «*• 
essentially the «ame as that of ti,* lb re-w* **. 
that of Svria was different. Rennie*. tie - 

of silver and cop]**r must have le*n on •*■+* **■ 

same in Svria and Palestine as in I g* j»t tb - g • * 
|**ritKl in which the Jewish coii age t i.J u* . _ c, 

on account of the large tom merer l-etw'-er • m 
countries. It has, we ventutr to th i k. 1 *-^- s* *■ 
factorily shown by I>rtronne tliit toe ret*: * t 
diver to coiqver umhr lite Ptolen irs was 1 *- % 

minx of silver eorTVK{*>i,d. ng to 1 iiotda 'rt 
It lias, however, lirrn supiH^il tint tie dr*.. - 
copper was <»f the time wn-ht a* tl 1 ! . f g*. > / 

silver, an opinion which we have pr ^ l r 
correct in an earlier part of tin* ann** J ;i 
All iuiJiortaJit question low .irises. It t.*- ’ 

of copper, when *|»*keu ot in relation to ti • »» 
ver, A talent ot Weight or a talent of account — 
other werds, U It of li.UHt artusl drarMi* c* 14 * 
grs. each, or of 6 , 1 " *» dr.iclun* of 
110 grs. or a little less. 1 ' I In* qur-*t*.^i 
lie sntwerHl in favor of the former of t r t* *► 
plies by tlie fact*. I < that the n j>i<f o . ^ * r 
struck ujmn the oil I^-vj.tun wi.^nt, i: .* 
ihle that so )<o] tic * prince as the first 1 • . - * 
should have tntr« - brct-tl a d< wb|r «i*t«rn erf re * • 
ilig. which would ha»e given ot!n « »ml c^C’ . 
confusion: t 2 i thit the ancient Igvjitjt, t *. # ** 
the Iliohetarv unit Icc.ime that o| th- ; r . , m • 
shown liV its l*Mng retained with the V . 
ami didraclmi bv the ( opt* • { 1 1 ; . u ^ *. 

tlnrrleen two didiachms <*f c : i*r *, *t * * 

Kgvptian s'strm would po t i> S t »i r r**i . - * 

native name. e are of . |.n. .a, i ^ 
the I gvptiin ci*p|*T taler, t was ..f »,<•■» , 
drachms of* the weight *»l 1 4<) gr» e-r.- ). • • m 

Solution still leave* a dirt, < lilt v . Wr (ir* ( I • 
relation of silver to cop]»er »i* 1 mi ^ ,^ r , - 
though 1 : 7H or HO in w«tght. In a r«*vrer *t • 
the actual rel *ti*>n wot Id f, rcr tt*r H 1 > 
lion of the o|fn ■ »! relate 'ii. ami 1 (ji • i « « 

1 : 78 or HI) ; but this was tM*t r* , , • v * mm 

in an ancient countrv m so *r « . « m 

I try pt. AUxamlr.a am) a few o i.*r u -mrm 
l»rrek, the ml of the n-’ii tn r 

and it is quite prwible that. wt.i*» tM g • • » 
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♦ilver coinage was cnrrent in the (irvek towns, the 
h^vptiane may have refused to take anything but 
cupper on their own standard. The issue of copper 
eoitis alove their value would have been a sacrifice 
to the exchequer, if given in exchange for gold or 
silver, rough or coined; but they might have l-een 
exclusively paid out for salaries and small expendi- 
tunr, and would lmve given an enormous profit to 
the government, if repaid in small taxes. Suppoa- 
•Mg that a village paid a silver mina in taxes col- 
from small proprietors, if they had only cop- 
per the government would receive in excess 180,000 
grs , or not much less tbau a fifth of the whole 
smount. No one who is conversant with the 
Eavt in the present day will deny the possibility of 
such a state of things in Egypt under the Ptole- 
mies. Our decision may lie aided by the results 
of the two theories upon the relations of the 
metals. 


Nominal relation At 1 = 

(Stater) 

At 1 - 

Xaiatloo In weight At l = 

At 1 = 


12.6 = A 00 
(Mina) (Talent) 
M 760 


It must be remembered that, in endeavoring to 
determine which of these two relations is the cor- 


rect one, we must be guided by the evidence of an- 
tiquity, not by the mathematical proportions of the 
results, for we are now not dealing with coins, but 
with relations only originally in direct connection 
with systems of coinage. 

Ijetronne gives the relation of silver to copper 
among the Homans, at the end of the Third Punic 
War, as 1: 112, reduced from 1: 83.3, both much 
higher values of the former metal than 1 : 60. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that the relation 
ef 1 : 80 is tliat which prevailed in Kgypt under 
the Ptolemies, and so at the time at which the 
first Jewish coins were struck, that of Simon the 
Kanabec. 


We may therefore suppose that the Hebrew 
talent* of silver aud copper were exchangeable in 
the proportion of al>out 1 : 80, and, aa we have 
men that the coins show that their shekels were of 


the relative weight 1 : 2+, we may take as the 
basis of our computation the supposition that 50 
shekels of silver were equal to a talent of copper, 
or 100 = 1 talent double the former. We pre- 
fer the former relation as that of the Egyptian 
system. 


a0X&&=11.000grs. X«>=000.000-elo00=44O-f-2-220 
X70 770,000 613 3 256 6 

X*2 792,000 628 264 

X<6 825,000 660 276 

X80 880,000 686.6 293.3 


Of these results, the first is too low, and the 
fourth aud fifth too high, the second and third 
•KTering with our approximative estimate of the 
sheke l and half* shekel of copper. It is, however, 
possible that the fourth result may be the true one, 
■s some coins give very nearly this standard. 
Which is the right system can only he inferred 
frwn the effect on the exchange, although it must 
be remembered that very awkward exchange* of 
silver and copper may have obtained wherever cop- 
per vras not an important metal. Thus at Athens 
8 pieces of brass went to the oboltts, and 7 lepta 
to the piece of brass. The former relation would 
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1 1)C easy of computation, the latter very inconven- 
ient. Among the Jews, the copper coinage was of 
more importance: at first of accurate fabric mid 
not very varying weight, afterwards the only coin- 
age. Its relation to the silver money, and after- 
wards to the Egyptian and Phoenician currency of 
the same weight, must therefore have been correct. 
On this ground, we should prefer the relation of 
silver to copper 1 : 72, giving a talent of 702,000 
grs., or nearly twice the Kubolc. The agreement 
is remarkable, hut may be fortuitous. 

Our theory of the Hebrew coinage would be as 
j follows : — 

Gold . . Shekel or Doric (foreign) 129 grs. 

Silver . 8bekel 220. Half-shekel 110. 

Copper . Half (-shekel) 264, Quarter (-shekel) 182, 
(Sixth-shekel) 88. 

We can now consider the weights. 

'Hie gold talent contained 100 manehs, and 10,- 
000 shekels. 

The silver talent contained 3,000 shekels, 0,000 
bekas, and GO, 000 geraha. 

The copper talent probably contained 1,500 
shekels. 

The “ holy shekel,” or u shekel of the sanctu- 
ary ” bptr), is spoken of both of the 

gold (Kx. xxxviii. 24) and silver (25) talents of the 
time of the Exodus. We also read of 44 the king*s 

weight ” 2 Sara. xiv. 26). Hot 

there is no reason for supposing different systems 
to be meant 

The significations of the names of the Hebrew 
weights must be here stated. 

The talent (133) means 41 a circle,” or 
44 globe,” probably “ an aggregate sum.” 

The shekel signifies simply “a weight” 

The belca (3f?5) or half-shekel, signifies M a 
division,” or 44 half.” 

The “ quarter-shekel ” (bjJHJ 33"}) is ones 
mentioned (1 Sam. ix. 8). 

The gerah (rTH2) signifies 44 a grain,” or 
“bean” 

IV. The History and llelotions of the Prind- 
pal Ancient Talents. — It is necessary to add a 
view of the history and relations of the talents ws 
have discussed in order to show what light our the- 
ories throw upon these matters. The inquiry roust 
be prefaced by a list of the talents : — 


A. Easts** Talents. 

Hebrew gold . 1,330,000 Hebrew silver . 660/100 
Babylonian j. - mm Babylonian foe ser > ^ 

(silver) J . . ’ (silver) j 

Egyptian .... 840,000 

Persian gold 800,600 

Hebrew copper ! 792,000 ? 

B. Geese Talents. 

JTglnetan 060,000 

Attic Commercial 698.800 % 

Attic Commercial, lowered .... 658.900 

Attic Solonlao, double 860.620 

Attic Solon Ian, ordinary ..... 430.260 

Attic Solonlao, lowered 405, 0H0 

Eubo .0 887,000+ 


We omit the talent of the coins of iCglna, as a 
mere monetary variety of the ^Eginetan, through 
tbe Attic Commercial. 
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We take the Hebrew to be the oldest system of perhaps it is the oldest talent and p ar e n t •.< th* 
weight. Apart from the evidence from its relation rest. The Hebrew copper talent is equally «b- 
to the other ay stems, this may he almost proved by scure. Perhaps it it the doable of Lbs i'tnas 
our finding it to obtain in Greece, in Phoenicia, and gold talent 

in Judwa, aa the oldest Greek and Phoenician The jfiginetan talent as we have seen, waa tbs 
system, and as the Jewish system. As the Jewish same aa the lesser or silver Het*vw talent. Its t»- 
•ystem, it must have Iwen of far greater antiquity troduction into Greece was doubtless due to tbs 
than the date of the earliest coin struck upon it Phoenicians. The Attic Commercial was a degw 
The weight according to which the ransom was first dation of this talent, and was itarH further 4*. 
paid must hn\e been retained as the fixed legal graded to form the Attic Sot nan. The 
standard. It may seem surprising, when we re- talent thus had five successive standards 1. Mix- 
member the general tendency of money to depreci- inal .£giiietaii; 2, Attic Com mere ul; 2. Id k>w- 
ate, of whirl) sucli instances as those of the Athen- ered ; 4, AUk Solonian; 5. Id. l o were d ) m tbs 


bn silver and tlie Fnglish gold will occur to the 
reader, that this system should have l>een preserved, 
by any hut the Hebrews, at its full weight, from 
the time of the Kxodits to that of the earliest Greek 
coins upon the /Kginetan standard, a period proba- 
bly of not much less than a thousand years; hut we 
may cite the case of the solidus of the Homan and 
Byzantine enqierors, which retained its weight from 
its origination under Constantine the Great until 
the fall of Constantinople, and its purity from the 
time of Constantine until that of Alexius Comne- 
nus; and again the long celebrity of the sequin of 
Venice and the florin of Venice for their exact 
weight. It must lie remembered, moreover, that 
in Phtpiiicia/ and originally in Greece, this system 
was that of the great trading nation of antiquity, 
who would have had the same interest as the Ve- 
netians and Florentines in maintaining the full 
monetary standard. There is a remarkable evi- 
dence in favor of the antiquity of this weight in 
the circumstance that, after it had been depreciated 
in the coins of the kings and cities of Mncedon, it 
was restored, in the silver money of Philip II., to 
its full monetary standard. 

The Hebrew system had two talents for the 
precious metals in the relation of 2: 1. The gold 
talent, ap|iarriitly not used elsewhere, contained 
100 mauehs, each of which contained again 100 
shekels, there being thus 10.000 of these units, 
weighing al>out 132 grs. each, in the talent. 

The silver talent also known as the .F.ginrtan 


following relation : — 

i. n. m. rr. r. 

«. : 6.44 : 6. : S 9 : 

6. : 44 

«. : 44 

The first change was prohal I v simply a degra- 
dation. The second may have hewn due to tbw 
influence of a Gncco- Asiatic tale* t of t y*»rsw .* 
Phocrra, of which the stater ecu Uined »i«>u I* 
grs. of gold, although weighing, through to* Mo- 
tion of 60 grs. of silver, al*»ut 24tt grv . t tw ta- 
pping a talent in the rriition to the Jg-i<us * 
jal*>ut 5.' 6. Solon's change has 1 <*tj 1 .t erto m 
unresolved enigma. Tlie relation of the two t-i* 

I talents is so awkward that tcartvly «m d a 

: common to them in weight, as mo be 
j from the data in the table of Athenian wetg'-fe 
i that we have given. Had the heavier (orxt ms 
{ divided into quarters, and the lighter into u 
this would not have l<em the case. The rraww «rf 
Silon’s change is therefore to he looked ter m u* 
influence of some other talent. It has bem a*w~ 
p<*cd that this talent was the hu>*dc, tiw 
theory is destroyed by our discovery that the \uw 
sUndard of the oldest coins b I*- low the wngts- 
standard of almut the time of tlie IV1 <«erwtas 
War, and thus that tlie reduction tf a« 

bring the freights down to ti»e l.ul«>te 
If we look elsewhere we see th.it tlie be»ier *v 
| nian weight ia ainnwt the same in ihmUn* m lm 


contained 3JHK1 shekels, weighing tl«out 220 grs. 
each. One gold talent appears to have Iren equal 
to 24 of these. Tlie reason for making the talent 
of gold twice that of si her was probably merely 
for the sake of distinction. 

The Bain Ionian talent, like the Hebrew, con- 
sisted of two ay stems, in tlie relation of 2 to 1, 
upon one standard. Jt appears to have Iren formed 
from tlie Hebrew by reducing the iiiiiiiImt of units 
from 10,000 to 7.2<N). I he system was altered by 
the maneli l*eing raised so as to contain 120 instead 
of 100 units, and the talent lowered so as to con- 
tain 60 instead of 100 mauehs. It is [xsuihle that 
this talent was originally of Mixer, as the exchange, 
in their common unit, with the Hebrew gold, in 
the relation of 1 : 12, would I* easy, 0 units of 
the gold talent pacing for 72 of the silxer, so that 
10 gold units would he equal to a silver manch, 
which may exphin the reason of the change in 
the dixision of the talent. 

The derivation, from the lighter Babylonian tal- 
ent, of the lad ole talent, is easily ascertained. 
Their relit mn is that of 6: 5, so that the whole 
talents could l«e readily exchanged in the relation 
of 12 : 1: and the units being common, their ex- 
change would lie even more easy. 

The Kgvplian talent cannot he traced to any 
ether, lather it ia an independent system, or, 


| F.gvptian, tlie didrachm of the former rtsmisf 
the unit of the Utter by no more than alow* 1 grx. 

I This explanation is almost proved to te IH* 
one by the remarkable fict that the Attic 
talent, apparently unlike all other t.rerk taw* aa 
had a double talent, whirh would gne a ikiria 
| instead of a didrachm, rquixab*ut to the 
l unit. At the time of N>h*n iiothu g «i u*u *w- 
i likely than such an Fgvptun it.dnei ee aa tisn- 
planntion implies. The omn-nisl rrlsiva* rf 
F.gvpt and Greece, through Niuftilu, »m tws 
active; and the tradition or ni'th i4 tl»e 
origin of the Atheiiivns was |»o.i .) P never st r « c* 

I he degradation of tlie Attic N**- * . » > « taw* t was * 
do iht rlfiflwl by the ii.fl imoe <W tlw l -,i« *<*. a i 
tlie • tarn Lard of which its lower standard m |*stao 
I identical. 

lhe priiicifial autlvorities tipnti thia as: '-wet ■« 
Iloeckh S Mrt> obo,*#rAc ( *Ut < »» < *-• , Vmw 

aen'a GrarAuAf#- < ! t* A'l-M'nhs U«s *> r*i »rw 
Hussey's Anarmi U’»». A/s. I ‘on V \ ar- mm 
Queijio's Al# »i M»r Ut >♦,*/ »*»«■• W*t lyar* W V 
c/"i»fj «/fi Aftrimt I\u,4.$ also (xcniia » m% 
| infonnation. The writer must etprwaa b • 
lions to Mr de SaJis, Mr V*ut, tsd Mr k 
Wigan, and more espmallx to I os csSragwaa Mr 
Madden and Mr. < oar, for vmlwaUe asMUaaa 

it x r 
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n. MEASURES. 

The most important topic to be disc owed in 
joouection with the subject of the Hebrew measures 
is their relative and al isolute value. Another topic, 
of secondary importance perhaps, but possessing an 
independent interest of its own, demands a few 
prefatory remarks, namely, the origin of these 
measures, and tlieir relation to those of surround- 
ing countries. The measures of length are chiefly 
derived from the members of the human body, 
which are happily adapted to the purpose from the 
riranustnnee that they exhibit certain definite pro- 
portions relatively to each other. It is unneces- 
sary to assume that a system founded on such a 
basis was the inventhm of any single nation: it 
would naturally be adopted by all in a rude state 
of society. Nevertheless, the particular ports of 
the body selected for the purpose may form more 
or less a connecting link between the systems of 
various nations. It will be observed in the sequel 
that the Hebrews restricted themselves to the fore- 
arm, to the exclusion of the foot and also of the 
pace, as a proper measure of length. 'Hie adop- 
tion of foreign names is also worthy of remark, as 
showing a probability that the measures themselves 
were borrowed. Hence the occurrence of words of 
fyyptiun extraction, such ns Ain and eph«h y and 
probably amuinh (for “ cubit ”), inclines us to seek 
for the origin of the Hebrew scales both of length 
and capacity in that quarter. The measures of 
capacity, which have no such natural standard as 
those of length, would more probably be settled by 
cooveotiona) usage, and the existence of similar 
measures, or of a similar scale of measures in dif- 
ferent nations, would furnish a strong probability 
of their having been derived from some common 
source. Thus the coincidence of the Hebrew bath 
bring subdivided into 72 logs, and the Athenian 
v%eti tljs into 72 xes/ce, can hardly be the result of 
chance; and, if there further exists a correspond- 
ence between tiie ratios that the weights bear to 
the measures, there would be still further evidence 
at a common origin, Boeckli, who has gone fully 
into this subject in bis Metruioyischc UnttrsucU- 
Myn, traces back the whole system of weights 
and measures prevalent among the civilized nations 
of antiquity to Babylon (p. 39 ). The scanty in- 
formation we possets relative to the Hebrew weights 
and measures as a connected system, precludes the 
p fusibility of our assigning a definite place to it in 
ancient metrology. The names already referred to 
M to the inference that Egypt rather than Baby- 
lonia was the quarter whence it was derived, and the 
identity of the Hebrew with the Athenian scales 
for liquids furnishes strong evidence that these bad 
a community of origin. It is important, however, 
to observe in connection with this subject, that an 
identity of ratios does not involve an identity of 
abeolute quantities, a distinction which very possi- 
bly escaped the notice of early writers, who were 
not unnaturally led to identify the measures in 
their absolute values, because they held the same 
relative positions in the several scales. 


- 6 ngtp. c rnt. 

4 ,-TOR This term is generally referred to a 
Peptic origin, being derived from a word, make or 
seb, rigntfjiug the " fore- arm,” which with the ar- 
tiste prefixed becomes ammahi (Boeckh, p. 266). Ge- 
ntias, however, refers it to the Hebrew word signify - 


We divide the Hebrew measures into two classes, 
according us they refer to length or capacity, and 
subdivide each of these classes into two, the former 
into measures of length and distance, the latter into 
liquid and dry measures. 

1. Measures of length. 

(1.) 'The denominations referring to length were 
derived for the most port from the arm and hand. 
We may notice the following four as derived from 
this source: (a.) The r/s6fi, u or finger's breadth, 
mentioned only in Jer. lit. 21. (6.) The trpltuch* 

or hand breadth (Ex. xxv. 26: 1 K. vii. 20; 2 
Chr. iv. 5), applied metaphorically to a short period 
of time in Ps. xxxix. 5. (<*. ) Tin? zerethf or span, 

the distance between the extremities of the thumb 
and the little finger in the extended hand (Ex. xxviii. 
16; 1 Sam. xvii. 4; Ex. xliii. 13), applied gener- 
ally to describe any small measure ill Is. xl 12. 
(</.) Tlie aiuina/ift or cubit, the distance from the 
elbow to the extremity of the middle finger. This 
occurs very frequently in the Bible in relation to 
buildings, such as the Ark (Gen. vi. 15), the Tab 
emacle (Ex. xxvi., xxvii.), and the Temple (1 K. 
vi. 2; Kz. xl., xli.), as well as in relation to inan*s 
stature (1 Sam. xvii. 4; Matt. vi. 27), and other 
objects (Ksth. v. 14; Zech. v. 2). In addition to 
the above we may notice : (e. ) The gdnual* lit. a 
?W, applied to Eglou's dirk (Judg. iii. 10). Its 
length is uncertain, hut it pruliably fell below the 
cubit, with which it is identified in the A. V. ( f.) 
The kanth^f or reed (compare our word “cane”) 
for measuring buildings on a Urge scale (Ex. rl 
5-8, xli. 8, xlii. 10-19). 

Little information U furnished by the Bible itself 
as to the relative or absolute lengths described under 
the above terms. With the exception of the notios 
that the reed equaU six cubits (Ez. xl. 6), we have 
no intimation that the measures were combined in 
anything like a scale. We should indeed infer 
the reverse, from the circumstance that Jeremiah 
speaks of “four fingers,” where according to the 
scale, he would have said “a hand breadth; ” that 
iu the description of Goliath's height (1 Sam. xvii. 
4), the expression “ six cubits and a span,” is used 
instead of “ six cubits and a half; ” and that Ezekiel 
mentions “ span ” and “ half a cubit '* in close jux- 
taposition (xliii. 13, 17), as though they bore uo re- 
lation to each otlier either in the ordinary or the 
long cubit. That the denominations held a certain 
ratio to each other, arising out of the proportions 
of the members in the body, could hardly escape 
notice; but it does not follow that they were ever 
worked up into an artificial scale. The most im- 
portant conclusion to be drawn from the Biblical 
notices, is to the effect that the cubit, which may be 
regarded as the standard measure, was of varying 
length, and that, in order to secure accuracy, it 
was necessary to define the kind of cubit intended, 
the result being that the other denominations, il 
combined iu a scale, would vary in like ratio. Thus 
in Deut. iii. 11, tbe cubit is specified to be “after 
the cubit of a man; ” in 2 Chr. iii. 3, “after tbe 
first,” or rather “after the older o measure; ” and 
in Ez. xli. 8, “ a great cubit,” or literally “ a cubit 


ing ” mother,” as though the fore-arm were in aoeee 
reuse the " mother of the arm ” ( Thet. p. 110). 

« ngi. / 

0 Tint th« expraMtoo applta, to priority 

of time, as well as of order, is clear from many pee- 
rages, as i. g., 2 K. xvii. 84 ; Bor. IU 12 ; Hag. U. & 
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to the joint," which is further defined in xl. 5, to 
ne “ a cubit and an hand-breadth.’* These expres- 
sions involve one of the most knotty |x>iuU of 
Hebrew arclueologv, namely, the number and the 
respective lengths of the Scriptural cubits. That 
there was more than one cubit, is clear; but whether 
there were three, or only two, is not so clear. We 
shall have occasion to refer to this topic again; 
for the present we shall confine our^he* to the 
consideration of the expressions themselves. A 
cubit “after the cubit of a man," implies the ex- 
istence of another cubit, which wras either longer or 
shorter than it, and from analogy it may be taken 
for granted tlmt this second cubit would be the 
longer of the two. Hut what is meant l»y the 
44 nmniiih of a man V " Is it the cubitus in the 
anatomical sense of the term, in other word*, 
the bone of the fore arm lietweeu the ell*ow and 
the wrist? or is it the full cubit in the ordinary 
sense of the term, from the ellmw to the extremity 
of the middle tinker? What, again, are we to 
understand by Kzekiel's expression, “cubit to the 
•oint?" 'Hie term n/tlstf* is explained by Gese- 
nius ( Tht$. p. 144) of the knuckle a. and not of the 
“armholes," as in the A. V. of Jer. xxxviii. 12, 
where our translators lutve omitted all reference to 
the word ydt//cd, which follows it. A “cubit to 
tiie knuckles " would imply the space from the 
elliow to tlie knuckles, and as this cubit exceeded 
by a hand-breadth the ordinary cubit, we should 
infer that it was contradistinguished from the cubit 
that reached only to the wrist. The meaning of 
the word is, however, contested: Hitzig gives it the 
sense of a connecting trail ( Comm, on Jer. ). Stur- 
mius (Sciftf/r. p. 94) understands it of the olf/e of 
the walls, and others in the sense of a » nut/ of a 
building ( Ilmen m idler, Scbol. in Jer.). Michaclis 
on the other hand understands it of the knuckles 
( Sup/tlr m. p. UP), nod so does SaaUolmtz (Arclaioi. 
ii. 165}* The expressions now discussed, taken 
together, certainly favor the idea that the cubit 
of the lbble did not come up to the full length of 
the cubit of other countries. A further question 
remains to I* discussed, namely, whether more than 
two cubits were in vogue among the Hebrews. It 
is genera ll\ conceded that the “former" or “older" 
measure of 2 < hr. iii. 3, was the Mosaic or legal 
cubit, and that the modem measure, the existence 
of which is implied in that designation, was some- 
what larger. Further, the cubit “alter the cubit 
of a man" of L>eut. iii. 11. is held to 1« a com- 
mon measure ill contradistinction to the Mosaic 
one. and to have fallen below this latter in point 
of length. In this case, we should ha\e three 
cubits — the common, the Mosaic or old mejuure, 
and the new measure. We turn to l>ekiel and 
find a distinction of another character, namely, n 
long and a short cubit. Now, it lias been urged 
b> many writers, and we think with good reason, 
that F/rkiel would not be likely to adopt any otlier 
Uiau the old orthodox Mosaic standard for the 
measurements of his ideal temple. If *o, his long 
cubit would he identified with the obi measure, 
and his short cubit with the one “alter the cubit 
of a man," and the ricir measure of 2 < hr. iii. 3 
would represent a still longer cubit than Erekiel’s 
long one. Other explanations of the prophet’s 
language have, however, been otlered . it baa lorn 


• ^'SR 

* Koobwl aas nm — that there were steps, and that 


sometimes assumed that, while bring in i » s 
he and bis countrymen had acdopted live k*rz li*. i 
Ionian cubit (Jahn, ArchctU. § U3i; bat in tts 
case his short cubit could not hare l*l*ogrd fi> ta* 
same country, inasmuch as the differer** 1 
these two amounted to only tliree fingers - HerM 
i. 178). Again, it has teen n plained that is 
short cubit was the ordinary < haldarn nw-M/r-r, 
and the long one the Mosaic measure Ibwrnn 1 -r. 
in At. xl. 5): but this is unlikely on are,« rt t>e 
respective lengths of the Itnbv Ionian and tbe M*-j*- 
cuhits, to which we shall hereafter re ter 1 v- 
jiendently of these objections, we tbii k thit t » 
jiassnges previously discussed <l>eut- in. 11 , 2 * 
iii. 3) imply the existence of three romts. It r— 
mains to l>e inquired whether from ibe It. ie '«*>r 
we can extract any information xs to tie W 
of the Mosaic or legal cubit. Ibe not <e» ** t*.e 
height of the altar and of fl»e height of tiw bi#n 
in the Temple are of iiii|wirtx»re in t> is r^r 1 ^^- 
In the former case three cubits is »r<v ) i 

xxvii 1), with a direct prohibition ,c t « w 
of steps (Kx. xx. 26); in tlie Utter, the lr : *. V 
the Uise on which tlie Uxer was placed w-»* u-ee* 
cubits (l K. vii. 27). If we ad<>f*t the t—* •t't 
length of the cubit (say 20 inches'. tt-e g •% 
of the altar and of the lute would !* !i ( ert. Ks 

it would be extremely incur trntmr, if r*4 im- 
possible, to minister at an altar, or to use * 's«*t 
placed at such a height. Iii order to t n 

difficulty without any alteration of the i— gr* j i 
the cubit, it must lie axaunod* tbit *n , t 
plane led up to it, os was the ease with the *r 
id tar of the Temple f.Midm. M»JJ .1, 1 i 

Hut such a contrivance is contrary to toe c ♦ - i 
the text; and, even if suited to tlie al^ir. wc ! 
wholly needless for the bver*. lienor Sj * t ts 
infers that the cubit did n#>t exceed * l*ru***«- 
which is leas than sn Kngbdi fiot ' u 

1G7 ). ’I "he other instances adduced by h m sit r«* 
so much to the point. The m.-lten in «u r«4 
designed for the purjinsr of ItatLing t>**» >gk uw 
impression is comeved hv 2 < hr. tv. 6 m giver m 
the A V’.), and the ret < >re no cm* h-sem can *w 
drawn from the depth of tl*e water m il Pw 
height of Og, as interred from the length <f ts 
ledstend f9 cubits, IVut in 11 . and t/.e 1* gH 
of (ioliath (6 cul-its and a •inn, 1 >ari »t, 4 

are not inconsistent with the nlea of % cV -t » * -t 
18 inches long, if credit can lr gem lt> ' -e 
recorded instances of extrmnbn.iry stature 1 i- 
vii. 2, 16; Henal. i. 68; ,)««rph i»i.. 4 ( 

5). At the same time the rrndenng ««f U* 1 \ V 
in 1 Sam. xvit. 4. which is fniu wed ns * m 
(dnt vi. 9, § 1), and which nniurrw tt»e r.- we 
of cubits to four, suggest* wtln in cmw t* t » 
Helurw text, or a musidemi-le iin-nw— j t m 
length of the cubit in later times. 

The foregoing extminsticn lb* ‘.'-si n * 
has temlrd to the n»iu hoi«h tiiat tlwcu* tt es.- t 
times fell far Irlow the Un.tb ■< w> 

it; but these noticrw are m scartr ar>d -g 
that this conclusion t« bx no n cans (iressjer. 
now turn to collateral wturres ot ii'Vovit* «. w Iw'A 
we will follow out as far •• pnud.hr in r. 
logical onler. The »-\rlie*t and nc«*t rri r e ***€ 
moliy as to the length of the r d-it is w , — 

the existing specimen* of old Ig ft an ue**-’w 


the prohlbitmo In Kx xs >1 rauuiw ww ai 
who wrote tn tgnorwnrw of the pvsrrtxsv 4 mi 
( ( 'om m . oa Kx xxrti It 
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Several of these have been discovered in tombs, 
carrying us back at all events to 1700 u. c., while 
the NUometer at KlepliantiiU* exhibits the length 
of the cubit in the time of the Konian emperors. 
No great difference is exhibited in these measures, 
the longest leing estimated at about 21 inches, 
and the shortest at about 20 J, or exactly 20.4720 
inches (Wilkinson, Anc. Ey. ii. 258). They are 
divided into 28 digits, and in this respect contrast 
with the Mosaic cubit, which, according to Kal»- 
binical authorities, was divided into 24 digits, 
rhere is some difficulty in reconciling this dis- 
crepancy with the almost certain fact of the deri- 
vation of the cubit from Kg*pt. It has been 
generally surmised that the Kgyptian cubit wus of 
more than one length, and that the sepulchral 
measures exhibit the shorter as well as the longpr 
by special marks Wilkinson denies the existence 
uf more than one cubit {Anc. Ey. ii. 257-259), 
apparently on the ground that the total lengths of 
the measures do not materially vary. It may be 
conceded that the measures are intended to repre 
Met the same length, the variation living simply 
the result of mechanical inaccuracy; but this docs 
not deckle the question of the double cubit, which 
csther turns on the |*culi..r'.tieH of notatiou ob- 
«nrabie on tliese measures. For a full discussion 
of this point we must rder the reader to Theuius's 
wsay in tlie Thv4oyi*che Stw.it n uni Kiitiken for 
1848. pp. 21)7-342. Our l.niits will permit only a 
brief statement of the facts of the case, and of the 
views expressed in reference to tliem. The most 
perfect of the Kgyptian cubit measures are those 
preserved in the Turin and Lomre Museums. Ihe-e 
are unequally dividetl into two parts, the one on 
the right hand containing 15, and the other 13 
digits. In the former }»art the digits are sub- 
divided into aliquot parts from ^ to reckoning 
from right to left. In the latter part the digits 
are marked on the lowt r edge in the Turin, and on 
the upper edge in the Louvre measure. In the 
Turin measure the three left band digits exceed the 
others in size, nud ha\e maiks over them indicating 
either fingers or the ii inner. ih 1, 2. 3. The four 
left-hand digits are also in irked off from the rest 
by a double stiokc, and are further distinguished by 
hieroglyphic marks supjosed to indicate that they 
are digits of the old measure. There are also 
special marks lietweeu the Gth and 7th, and l*e- 
tween the 10th and 11th digits of the left hand 
portion In the Ixmvre cubit two digits are marked 
off on tlie I.iwer edge by lines running in a slight- 
ly tramo-ei^ direction, thus producing a greater 
length t. mu is ghen on the up|>er side. It has 
been found that each of the three aliove specified 
digits in the Turin measure — ^ of the whole 
length, less these three digits: or, to put it in 
another lonn, the four left-hand digits = ^ of the 
25 right hand dibits: also that each of the two 
digits in the I aim re measure - - ^ of the whole 
length, lea* these two digits; and further, that 
twice tiie lelt half of either measure — the whole 
length of the Ixuivre measure, less the two digits. 
M<e«t writers <ai the subject agree in the conclusion 
that the n.eastiivs contain a combination of two, if 
not three, kinds if cubit, Great ditfcrence of 
opinion, Imwexer, is nianifesteil as to particulars. 

o The precise amount of 484 2811 is obtained by 
taking the moan of the four followup amounts: 
of 523.524, the total length of the Turin measure, =» 
4M.130; twice the lett-haud division of the tome 


Then ins makes the difference between the royal 
and old cubits to be no more than two digits, the 
average length of tlie latter being 484.283 a mil- 
limetres, or 19.066 inches, os .compared with 
523.524 millimetres, or 23.611 inches and 523 
millimetres, or 20 591 inches, the lengths of the 
Turin and Ixmvre measures respectively. He ac- 
counts for the additional two digits ns originating 
in the practice of placing tlie two fingers crossways 
at the end of the arm and band used iu measuring, 
so as to mark the spot up to which tlie cloth or 
other article has been measured. He further Undo, 
in the notatiou of the Turin measure, indications 
of a third or ordinary cubit 23 digits ill length. 
Another explanation is that the old cubit consisted 
of 24 old or 25 new digits, and that its length was 
482 millimetres, or 18.189 inches; and again, 
others put the old cubit at 24 new digits, os 
marked on the measures. The relative projiortiona 
of the two would be, on these several hyjiotbeMt, 
as 28 : 20, as 28 : 25, and as 28 ; 21. 

The use of more than one cul it appears to have 
also prevailed in Baby Ion, for Herodotus states 
that the “royal** exceeded the “moderate** cubit 
iwqx' * firrpiot) by three digits (i. 178). The 
npjieUition “royal,** if borrowed from the Baby- 
lonians, would itself imply the existence of another; 
but it is by no means certain that this other was 
the “ moderate” cubit mentioned in the text. The 
majority of critics think that Herodotus is there 
speaking of the ordinary Greek cubit (tioeckh, p. 
214', though the opiwsite view is affirmed by 
Grote in his notice of Boeckh** work ( Clogs. A fug. 

1 28). F.ven if the Greek cubit l*e understood, a 
further difficulty arises out of the uncertainty 
whether Herodotus is speaking of digits ns they 
stood on the Greek or on the Babylonian measure. 
In the one case the proportions of the two would 
l>e as 8 : 7, in the other case as 9 : 8. Boeckh 
adopts the Babylonian digits (without good reason, 
we think), and estimates the Babylonian royal cubit 
at 234.2743 Paris lines, or 20.806 inches (p. 219). 
A greater length would l>e assigned to it according 
to the data furnished by M. Oppert, as stated in 
Kawlinsou’s He>o<l. i. 315; for if the cubit and 
foot stood in the ratio of 5:3, and if the latter 
contained 15 digits, and had a length of 315 milli- 
metres, then the length of the ordinary cubit 
would be 525 millimetres, and of the royal cubit, 
assuming, with Mr. Grote. that the cubits in each 
case were Babylonian, 588 millimetres, or 23.149 
inches. 

Keverting to the Hebrew measures, we should be 
disposed to identify the new measure implied in 

2 Clir. iii. 3 with the full Kgyptian cubit; the 

old *' measure and Kzekiel's cubit with the lesser 

one, either of 26 or 24 digits; and the “ cubit of a 
man ** with the third one of which Tlieuius speaks. 
Boeckh, however, identifies tlie Mosaic measure 
with the full Kgyptian cubit, ant 1 accounts for the 
difference in the manlier of digit# on the hypothesis 
that the Hebrews substituted a division into 24 
for that into 28 digits, the size of the digit# being 
of course increased (pp. 266, 267). V'ltb regard 
to the Baby luuian measure, it seem# highly im- 
probable that cither the ordinary or the royai cubit 
could be identified with Kzekiel’s short cubit* (as 


measure, ■» 480.792; the length of the 28 digit# on 
the Louvre measure, = 486 375 ; and twic# Ui# WL 
hand division of the some, *= 483.84)0. 
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Raatnmiiller thinks), seeing that its length on either 
of the compulations above offered exceeded that of 
the Kgyptiau cubit. 

In the Mishnah the Mosaic cubit is defined to be 
one of six palm* (Ci/t«i, p. 17, § 10). It is termed 
the moderate" cubit, and is distinguished from a 
leaser cubit of five palms on the one side ( Celim , 
ibul . ), and on the other side from a Larger one, 
consisting, according to Iiartenora (in CeL 17, § 
9), of six palms and a digit. The palm consisted, 
according to Maimonides (ibid.), of four digits; 
and the digit, according to Arias Montanua (Ant. 
p. lid), of four liarley corns. This gives 144 bar- 
leycorns as the length of the cubit, which accords 
with the numU*r assigned to the cubitus just us ft 
mtdtocri* of the Arabians (lloeckh, p. 240). The 
length of the Mosaic cubit, as computed by The- 
nius (after several trials with the sjiecified number 
of barleycorns of middling size, pLiced side by- 
aide), is 214.512 Paris lines, or lit. 0515 inches 
(St. u. Kr. p. 110). It seems hardly possible to 


with reservation, the estimate o { Theaiua. tad 
the cubit we estimate the absolute fengtn « < the 
other denominations according to the propuruuwa 
existing between the members of the body, tlx cu:*« 
equaling the two spans (compare Ll axv. a, iw, 
with Joseph. Ant. iii. 6, ft 5, 6), the i fmm t.'w 
paltn*, and the palm four digits. 

IwrW 


Digit 



. . . 

. 

. . r<* 

4 

Palm 



. . 

. . si~a 

12 

8 

| 8pan 



. . 9 xr 

24 

6 

3 1 

Cubit . 

. 

. . l* 

144 

86 

1 12 1 

! « 1 

Kssd 

. 114 4W 

Land and area were measured 

1 either bv the 

(Num. 

xxxv. 

4. 5; Kz. 

xl. 27) or hv 

tlx rwed 4a 

xlii. 20, 

, xliii. 

17, xlr. 

2, xlviii. 

. 2*»: 

Her. xxi Id. 


There is no indication in the Hii4e of tlx or 4 a 
square measure by the Jews.* Wbronw thrv 
wished to define the size of a plot, tlx . s*x-* zM 
its length and breadth, even if it were a pmi 


arrive at any very exact conclusion by this niodej square, as in Kz. xlviii. 16. The difhmitv of 
of calculation. Liseuschiuid estimated 144 l»arley- 1 fining an area by these means is exp*Txtwrd u tlx 
corns as equal to 238.35 Paris lines (Uoeckh, p. I interpretation of Nuin. xxxv. 4. 5. 

969), perhaps from having used Lirger grains than 
the average. The writer of the article on *• Weights 
and Me.umres” in the Penny Cyclo/m/ia (xviii. 

198) give*, as the result of his own experience. 


suburb* of the Ixvitiral cities are deamtxd a* i 
ing outward from tl»e wall of the r.ti 1 * * ■ i rj'iu 
round alwut, and at tlx same time 2,<*«» niuu «* 
each side from without the city. We caii barii* 
that 58 average grains make up 5 inches, in which | understand these two measureoxnt* other* mv U-m 
1 144 18.1)47 inebea; while the length of the j as apply ing, the one to the width, tbe other w Us 


Arabian cubit refcired to is computed at 213 058 | external boundary of the suburb, tix nmnurraetw 
Paris lines (Iloeckh, p. 247). The Talmudists state , fxing taken respectively prrprndKuUr and taruai 
that the Mosaic cul.it was used for the edifice of i to the city wall*, liut in this case it M xmn 
the Talxrnacle ami Temple, and the lesser cubit j to understand the words rendered ** fn»m w.tu-ejt 
for the vessels thereof. 6 This was probably a tic- 1 the city,” in ver. 5. as meaning ike ^r. -o . m 

tion; for the authorities were not agreed among the citv, so that the length of tlx city sa 

themselves as to the extent to which the lesser l« added in each case to the 2/*>0 ruUu. Hx ■»- 
cubit was used, some of them restricting it to the I suit would lx that tlx size of the amt »i»u d t*r». 
golden altar, and |«irts of the brazen altar (Midi- and that where the city walls were m 

nail. (.'*/, p. 17. § 10). but this distinction, fieri- I length, the sides of tlx suburb w-mld lx m- 
tious as it may have l»eeu, shows that the cubits i equal. For instance, if tlxcitv wr*d was +> rt ,a 
were not regarded in the light of t iered and pro-, long, tlien tiie side of the sui urb w«>u,d U i*»’ 
fane , as sLitis! in works on Hebrew areha-ology. . cubits; if the city wall were l.t*»*o u«. Lk» 

Another distinction, adopted by the Kabhinist* in , side of the suburb would lx 3 .*xh» ni' in, 
reference to tl.e palm, would tend to show that ing the existence of two town*, 54 mi *nd ].<ih r . 

tliey did not rigidly adhere to any definite length i square, the area of tlx suburb w« uLI ui t'x 

of cubit: for they recognized two kinds of palms, case — 6, 0(H), (MR) square r*d.its. and w,.oU U M 

times the size of the town, while iii the Utirr cam 
the suburb would lx 8.unn,i*i0 *»|t_wrr cu t*. tmi 
only 8 times the size ot the* i in. 1 in* ex:— *- 
tion is not wholly satutictorv. t*n am Hint ls* 
disproportion of the sul.urtw as compared w.:h ihs 
towns; nevertheless any other .*,* rs- 

consider .itu.u* are not of the decisive character that aggemtes tin* dispnq**riioii. knl. m h** t 

we would w id). For while the collateral evidence 1 on Josh. xi'. 4. assume* that tlx city wau w»* r» 

derived In. in the practice of the adjacent countries all caw* to lx regarded as ruint* L-* g, *t . * 

and bom Liter Jewidi authorities favors the idea , with the 1 ,< h M » cul.it* oiiUi.V i)x w*u, *»-! -*■* 

that I tic* biblical cubit varied but litlle fn*m the in the mine direction a* tm wail, w t.aI : *o .1 
length iisiiallv assigned to that measure, the evi- the 2.<HHI cubits, and would g,\c t»> tie ** i* ^ : x 
deuce of the ltd l«* itself is in tavor of one consider- j suburb ill everv cax a length .»( ( cu *s i*x 
ahiv shorter. 11ns evidence is, however, of »o iiii- objection to this u«w is that tlxre i* n. mr. m 
orrtain a character, turning on |*dnt* of criticism to an uniform length of tlx rttv a dV aid " a. tax 

and on brut not.ces, tbit we can hardly venture U> suburb might have txen n <xe colon »m • * ar 

adopt it as our standard. We accept, then fore, j *crilxd a* 3,000 cubit* on rmr h sole. AK 


one wherein the fingers lay loosely open, which 
they denominated a smtituy palm ; the other 
wherein the finger* were closely compressed, and 
•tyled t lie yruimy palm (( arpzov, Appur. pp. 
674, 676 b 

The conclusion* to lx drawn from the foregoing 


• rmrsrr h. 

4 Uenee Uxj were denominated TTwKi 

•eubit of th« building,” and K, ff cubit 


of the tmixI*.” 

« llw term " sen " 


occurs in Um A. V. as the 


equivalent for mod* a A In I .Sus d* H 

and forttemfd in Is r Id. T><* la te* m 

also occur* In the (n »«*vfe 0r*t qv*4e>]. and »**•• 4 •-*» 
Ulorc roii*i*l«*lxv i* rrieWred are* li^'«*J - J « Oa 
It lilts* tit *uch au ariH'UUl of larsl «* a u*» *< «m 
would ptwu^h to a day )Isin«v ■* m i 
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«ould have been avoided if the size of the suburb 
had been decided either by absolute or relative 
acreage; in other words, if it were to consist in all 
eases of a certain fixed acreage ouUide the walls, or 
if U were made to vary in a certain ratio to the size 
of the town. As the text stands, neither of these 
aiethods cun be deduced from it. 

(2.) The measures of distance noticed in the Old 
Testament are the three following: ('».) The 
flwVw /,* or pace 0-2 Sam. vi. 13), answering gener- 
ally to our yard. (6.) The L'tbnth haw eU* ren- 
dered in the A. V. “ a little way ” or “ a little piece 
of ground ” (Gen. xxxv. 1C, xlviii. 7; 2 K. v. 19). 
The expression appears to indicate some definite 
distance, but we are unable to state with precision 
what that distance was. The LXX. retains the 
Hebrew word iu the form Xa&pa8d, as though it 
were the name of a place, adding in Gen. xlviii. 7 
the words jrarA rb* itrrbSpopor, which is thus a 
second translation of the expression. If a certain 
distance was intended by this translation, it would 
be either the ordinary length of a race-course, or 
such a disUu ice as a horse could travel without be 
ing over-fatigued, in other words, a stage. But it 
probably means a locality, either a race-course itself, 
as in 3 Macc. iv. 11, or the space outside the town 
walls where tlie race-course was usually to be found. 
I he LXX. give it again in Gen. xlviii. 7 as the 
equivalent for Ephruth. Tlie Syriac and Tertian 
versions render cibroth by parasang, a well-known 
Persian measure, generally estimated at 30 stades 
(Herod, ii. 6, v. 53), or from 3^ to 4 English miles, 
but sometimes at a larger amount, even up to 60 
stades (Strab. xi. 518). The only conclusion to be 
drawn from the Bible is that the cibvath did not 
exceed and prolably equaled the distance between 
Itctiilelicm and Rachel's burial-place, which is tra- 
ditionally identified with a spot 1^ mile north of 
the town, (c.) The dtrec yoni* or umhdLic yutn^ 
a day's journey, which was the most usual method 
of calculating distances in travelling (Gen. xxx. 36, 
xxxi. 23; hi. iii. 18, v. 3; Num. x. 33, xi. 31, 
xxxiii. 8; DeuL i. 2; 1 K. xix. 4; 2 K. iii. 9; Jon. 
iii. 3; 1 Macc. v. 24, vii. 45; Tob. vi. 1), though 
but one instance of it occurs in the New Testament 
(Luke ii. 44). The distance indicated by it was 
naturally fluctuating according to the circumstances 
of the traveller or of the country through which he 
passed. Herodotus variously estimates it at 200 
and 150 stades (iv. 101, v. 53); Marinus (<tp. Ptol. 
i. 11) at 150 and 172 stades; Pausanias (x. 33, 
$ 2) at 150 stade*; Strabo (i. 35) at from 250 to 
JUO staples; and V’egetius (Ot He MiL I. 11) at 
from 20 to 24 miles for the Roman army. The 
ordinary day s journey among the Jews was 30 
miles: but alien tbey travelled in companies only 
10 miles; Xeapolis formed the first stage out of 
Jerusalem, according to the former, and Beerotb 
according to the latter computation (Lightfoot, 
Axeec. in Luc. ii. 44). It is impossible to as- 
sign any distinct length to the day's journey: 
Jahu's estimate of 33 miles, 172 yards, and 4 feet, 
b based upon the false assumption that it bore some 
fixed ratio to the other measures of leugth. 

In the Apocrypha and New Testament we meet 


with the following additional measura: (</.) Tin 
Sabbath-day’s journey/ already discussed In a 
separate article, (r. ) The tUuiion^f or “ furlong, ’ 
a Greek measure introduced into Asia subsequently 
to Alexander’s conquest, and hence first mentioned 
in tlie Apocry pha (2 Macc. xi. 5, xii. 9, 17, 29), and 
subsequently in tlie New Testament (Luke xxiv. 
13; John vi. 19, xi. 18; Rev. xiv. 20, xxi. 16). 
Both the name and the length of the stade were 
borrowed from the foot-race course at Olympia. It 
equaled 600 Greek feet (Herod, ii. 149), or 125 
Roman paces (Plin. ii. 23). or 606 J feet of our 
measure. It thus falls below the furlong by 53| 
feet. 'ITie distances between Jerusalem and the 
places Bethany, .) amnia, and Scythopolis, are given 
with tolerable exactness at 15 stades (John xi. 18), 
240 stades (2 Macc. xii. 9), and 600 stades (2 Macc. 
xii. 29). In 2 Macc. xi. 5 there is an evident error, 
either of tlie author or of the text, in respect to the 
[losition of Detliaura, which is given as only 5 stades 
from Jerusalem. The Talmudists describe the stade 
under the term res } o and regarded it as equal to 
625 feet and 125 paces (Carpsov, Appttr. p. 679). 
(/.) The Mile,* a Roman measure, equalling 1,000 
Roman paces, 8 stades, and 1,618 English yards 
[Milk]. 

2. Measures of capacity. 

The measures of capacity for liquids were: (a,) 
The log* (l>ev. xiv. 10, etc.), the name originally 
signifying a “basin.*' (5.) The bin,* a name of 
Egyptian origin, frequently noticed in the Bible 
(Kx. xxix. 40, xxx. 24; Num. xv. 4, 7, 9; Ez. iv. 
11, etc.), (c.) Tlie bath,* the name meaning 
( * measured,” the largest of the liquid measures (1 
K. vii. 26, 38 ; 2 Chr. ii. 10; Ezr. vii. 22; Is. v. 
10). With regard to tlie relative values of these 
measures we learn nothing from the Bible, but we 
gather from Josephus (.Inf. iii. 8, § 3) that the 
bath contained 6 hint (for the bath equaled 72 
xr$tce or 12 and the hin 2 ch>*$). and from 
the Rabbinists that the hin contained 12 logs 
(('arpzov, Ap/yir. p. 685). The relative values 
therefore stand thus: — 
ho* 

12 I Hin | 

72 | 6 | Bath 

The dry measure contained the following denom- 
inations: (ft.) The cab, 1 * mentioned only in 2 K. 
vi. 25, the name meaning literally holLnc or cim- 
cn re. (0.) The omer," mentioned only in Ex. xvi. 
16-36. The same 'measure is elsewhere termed 
iudiuito as being the tenth part of an ephah 
(comp. Ex. xii. 36), whence in the A. V. “ tenth 
deal” (l>ev. xiv. 10, xxiii. 13; Num. xv. 4, etc.). 
The word omer implies a hrop , and secondarily a 
shenf. (c.) The st >Vt, t* or “ measure,” this being 
tbe etymological meaning of tlie term, and appro- 
priately applied to it, inasmuch ms it was tlie or- 
dinary measure for household purposes (Gen. xv iii. 
6; 1 Sam. xxv. 18; 2 K vii. 1, 16). The Greek 
equivalent occurs in Matt. xiii. 33; Luke xiii. 21. 
The seah w;ih otherwise termed shalisiiji as being 
the third part of an ephah (Is. xl. 12: Ps. lxxx. 5). 
('/. ) Tbe ephah, r a word of Egy ptian origin, and 
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of frequent recurrence in the Bible (Lx. xvi. 36: 
la*v. v. 11, vi. 20; Num. v. 15, xxviii. 5; .ludg. vi. 
10; Kutli ii. 17; 1 Sam. i. 24, xvii. 17; Lz. xlv. 

11, 13, xlvi. 5, 7, 11, 14). (e.) The Itthec" or 

“ hall-homer," literally meaning w hat it 
f*ut : it occurs only in Hot. iii. 2. ( f.) Tlie homer , 1 h 
meaning Ump (Ixv. xxvii. 16; Num. xi 32; It. v. 

10; 1>. xlv. 13). It it elsewhere termed cor, c 

from the circular vessel in which it was measured 
(I K. iv. 22, v. 11; 2 ( hr. ii. 10, xxvii. 5; Lzr. 
vii. 22; Lz. xlv. 14). The Greek equivalent occurs 
in Luke xvi. 7. 

The relative pro|»ortions of the dry measures are 
to a certain extent expressed in the names wdiwi, 
meaning a tenth. and s/ni/iV/, a third. In addition 
we have ti»e lhhlical statement that the omer is the 
tenth part of the ephnli (Kx. xvi 36), and that the 
ephah was the tenth part of a homer, and corre- 
sponded to the lath in liquid measure ( Lz. xlv 1 1 ). 
The Kahhinists supplement this by stating that ti e 
ephah contained three scabs, and the sealt six cal s 
(t'arpzov, p 683). We are thus enabled to draw 
out the following scale of relative values: — 


Cab 



lj Omer 



6 S 3| 

Seah 


18 1» 

3 

• Ephah 

180 100 

30 

| 10 I Homer 


The nl>ove scale is constructed, it will l«e ol»- 
eerved, on a combination of decimal and diadecimal 
ratios, the former prevailing in reflect to the omer. 
ephah, and homer, the latter in respect to the oab, 
seah, and ephah. In the liquid measure the duo- 
decimal ratio alone ap|*ears, ami hence there is a 
fair presun q it ion that this was the original, as it 
was undoubtedly the nmst general, principle on 
which the scales of antiquity were framed i It e« hh. 
p. 38). Wh* tiler the decimal division was intn*- 
duced from some other system, or whether it was 
the result of local usage, there is no evidence to 
llio we . 

1 he absolute values of the liquid and dry meas- 
ures form the sill jeet of a single inquiry, inasmuch 
as the two mmI«s have a measure of equal value, 
namely, the bath and the ephah (Lz. xlv. 11); if 
either **f the*e e-.in lie fixed, the conversion of the 
other deiioUiinations into their re*|K*et ive Vain*** 
reudilv follow* l nfort mutely the data for deter- 
luiuing tlie value of the lath or ephah art* loth 
seantv and couth- ting. Attempts have lieen made 
to d«i Imv the value of the I ath from a rouquri-on 
of the dimensions and the contents of the nmltiii 
as given in l K. vii 23-26. If these ptiffcu 
hr* bad Issai given vvilb greater acetiracv and inll- 
ness, I bey would have furnished a sound ba-is b»r 
a « ah illation ; but, a.* tlie matter now stand*, un- 
evrtainty attends every statement. I be diameter 
is given a* 10 cu!>its, and tlie circumference as 30 
nil its, tlie diameter l*cing stated to Is* •• from one 
brim to tlie other. " Assuming that tlie vexsi I was 
e.nnlvr, the proportions of the diameter and eir- 
rtindeienee an- not suflicieotlv exact for nritliem it- 
iral pur| n«<r are we al.lr to decide wlnili.r 

the dl I I « tel was measured fiom the interi d if the 
external <-dge of the vessel, The sh tj»* of the ve* 
•*! has Iwvii varioiikh conceived to !*• cu<uhr and 
polvgi.nal. cvimdiual and hemispheric d. with pr- 
priM Ocular and vsitfi bulging sides. 1 he content* 


; are given as 2,000 bath* in 1 K vii 26. xral 1. * + 
baths in 2 (.’hr. iv. 5, the Utter I ■rn g [*n « i- * 
I corrupt text, Ijutlv, tiie Iriigth *4 t.,e r j e 
; undefined, and bence every rstimvie u a*tr 
; with suspicion. The conclusions ilru n lao «v* 
widely different, as might le expect d. If it tw 
assumed that the form «*f the ve**ei was <- : i* 4 ^,-^ 
f (as the description prima J <r, r ^m* to t i; 
t hat its clear diameter was lo cu its < f t. r v.* 
of 10 0515 Lnglish inches each, .u d tl ,i tt* 
contents were 2,(MH) baths, ti.cn the v ^ .«■ a( t 
i bath would lie 4 8.»65 ga'I-a.s; tor tne •mts vV 
| the vessel would espial 2.71'*.0 8 cn. c :t «■ ex cr 
I 0,71)3 gallons. If. however, the *t o. t • f oae- 
phus (.!«/. viii. 3. § 5*. as to the h*r. « *-r - *J 
I form Ot the vessel, la* t*d»q ted, tlw-n tl e «-*r r i.*e 
j would l»e reduced. Saigey.a* qi ».• )•,„.* 

■ fp. 261), on this hv|tt’tlusi* . :J 1 1 tes t c * 
| of the lath at 183 86 I reneh litres. «-r - 
, Knglish gallons. It, fuitber, we svhq* ** 1*. i u * 

j view as to the length of the emit. wl.m ie pita 
jat 15 Dresden inci.es at the highest, tic \ . ^ V 
tlie bath will be liirtber redne,*!. ski r. .t • t fa 
ealctilalion, to lU^ lYus* vn quarts, or 2 *7 

Lnglish gallons; wiiile at Ins lower r+t. m'e > 4 gt# 
cul>it at 12 inches, its value w« old )«• | n r c »w 
tluui one half of Ibis anoin t < f.r- 1 ... ,t 1”; , 
On tlie other hand, if tbe vrs,**! • i.igr*i. *». i ( thw 
diameter and circumfeivn.'c were u« .« .*^*1 at LW 
neck or narrowest jxnt of it, *jacr o igt i ir i 
for 23KH) or even 3,«0 ) I atlis of g -e *fcr i . j c t!.*a 
any of the al<ove estimates. If is tl.-nt. tr * j*- 
less to arrive at am v-«i.*f utorv mt . * . i tr r* 

this ton roe. Nevertheless ui th nk the . , 

are tH»t witliout tlwnr use, as fi n.i*!i.i g * mcu 
anvount of presumptive endure 1-r. «t -g 

aside the theory that the vr-vl * , f , . 

eraldy, for which tbe text fir *hes i„. r» 

I whatever, all the other eotopu* in. ns u i«ar 

|Hjint. nnnu Iv , that the I ath l« II • tr ' e>* » n e u ae 
j placev I on it by .brM olms, atul b\ " ‘rn 

Ion Hebrew ntcbfiologv geueron. or - g t» 

wfumi the bath imasiuvs Irtween 8 nn ;• L. 
gallons. 

\\ e tnni ti» the sfsteii c ts of .L^j •»* ud 
other early writ en. I be b m er *t i ibm 

l-nth equals 72 A<t. v n 2 ^ * t. ,t *•« 

hiu equals 2 Attic < L » * >i »i mi h , $ * ■*. \ 4 . 

| that the ne.sh evju ds ] \ It d to t, t «>. ix 4. 

'§ 5). that the cor equ ds In Ait.c * - > - - 

i xv. «, § 2). and that ti •• i**.u m or on n r*> 4a 7 

I \ttic c\>tyht III 6, § fi'. It nitv ( r— hw 

| implitsl from Aut. ix 4 $ 4. n *-*•<- ■ * * J 

K. vi. 25. that be r»*g»rd*s| ti ( c <• » . «• *■ . * « 

!/n*b : #. Now. in Oftb-r to tell* e tl»*c«* n •» 
to cxms*Ktenc\ , it must lc .i*» u- . i * v , 
iv. a, § 2, be has o>nln*< d 1 1 * .. . . • . . 

tin f i fit and in m. ♦’*. § 6. tt< « » *a 

the JY t/rt. Nurh error* throw n. , i . » i , * 

l statements, and tend the o n. i> * . « i* t ■ wr- 
I pbus was not real I v f un :t. vr wif.i tic l.-r*i * 
i ures | bis inqin***i«m i* sip i * ri^f fe i • • 

igtiomnce of the term »■•»' ' * w 1 . ' i *i 

have IIS<^| Hot o|,|\ in tlie P *<1 gc ..Cl c- 

but h1k<i ill viii. 2. § 6, vs t. en* he *. i< i * ,_.i 

ii we sul st ii utrsl it for 72 *** i ; t it 

tf.ese were Attic J’rsop Nmrl o»m i « ie»i n 
limit he taken as dee novel* m fv*»r <f t c » 
tity of th« Hebrew bath with the nurw. 1 -taw. 

I 
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Jerome (in Matt. xiii. 3-1) affirms tliat the seali 
equals 1J uu«ii i, and (in Ez. xlv. 11) that the cvr 
equal* 30 m »/ i7, — statements that are glaringly 
inconsistent, inasmuch as there were 30 seahs in 
the cor. The statements of Epiphanius in his 
t re.it ise De Mensnris are equally remarkable for 
inconsistency. He states (ii. 1/7) that the cor 
equals 30 nudii: on this assumption the bath 
•full equal 51 sext irii, but he gives only 50 (p. 
178): the seal) would equal t modius, but he gives 
It itiodii (p. 178., or, according to his estimate of 
17 f> xtarii to the modius, 21 j sexto rii, though 
**bewhere be assigns 50 sextorii as its value (p 
18*2): the omer would be 5^ sexbnii, but he 
gi\es 7j (p 182), implying 4 5 motiii to the cor: 
and, lastly, the epliali is identified with the Egyp* 
tian adobe (p. 182), which was either 4^ or 3^ 
unxiii, according as it was in the old or the new 
measure, though according to his estimate of the 
our it would only equal 3 modii. IJttle reliance 
can be placed on statements so loosely made, and 
the question arises whether the identification of the 
l-ath with the metretes did not arise out of the cir- 
cumstance that the two measures held the same 
relative position in the scales, each being subdi- 
vided into 72 parts, and, again, whether the assign- 
ment of 30 m< */ii to the cor did not arise out 
of there l>eing 30 seahs in it. The discrepancies 
can only be explained on the assumption that a 
wide margin was allowed for a long measure, 
amounting to an increase of 50 per cent. This 
sppeirs to have been the case from the definitions 
of the seah or odror given by Hesychius, pdbios 
ye/xwy, Ifyouy, ty fj/x tau fi6Hioy ’ItoAiwJ*', and 
again by Suidas, fiibtoy bwspwev\r)^wfi4yoy t bt 
tlycu fiASioy card real ^fjutruy. Assuming, however, 
that Josephus was right in identifying the bath 
with the metretes, its value would be, according to 
lloeckh s estimate of the latter (pp. 261, 278), 
1993.5 Paris cubic inches, or 8.7053 English gal- 
lons, but according to the estimate of Ilertheau 
( Ut$ch . p. 73) 1,985.77 Paris cubic inches, or 
8.6696 English gallons. 

The Rabbinists furnish data of a different kind 
for calculating the value of the Hebrew measures 
They estimated the log to l*e equal to six hen eggs, 
the cubic contents of which were ascertained by 
measuring the amount of water they displaced 
Maimouides, is Ctl. 17, § 10). On this basis 
I benius estimated the log at 14.088 Paris cubic 
inches, or .06147 English gallon, and the l>ath at 
1,014.39 Paris cubic inches, or 4.4286 gallons (SL 
■- Kr. pp. 101, 121). Again, the log of water is 
said to have weighed 108 Egyptian drachmae,® each 
equalling 61 barleycorns (Maimouides, in Benh , 3, 

§ 6, ed. Guisius.). Them us finds that 6,588 bar- 
leycorns fill about the same space as 6 hen eggs 
(iff. ai. Kr. p. 112). And again, a log is said to 
fill a vessel 4 digits long, 4 broad, and 2.^ high 
(Maimonides, in Prof. Afennchoth). This vessel 
would contain 21.6 cubic inches, or .07754 gallon. 
The conclusion arrived at from these data wouid 
agree tolerably well with the first estimate formed 
on the notices of the molten sea. 


« In the table the weight of the log is given as 104 
4rrnehms; but in this ease the cooteots of the log are 
mppoeed to be wine. The relative weights of water 
and wine were as 27 : 26. 

* M rrpwr*. c Xom£. 
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As we are unable to decide between Joeepluii 
and the Rabbinists, we give a double estimate of 
the various denominations, adopting llerthenu t 
estimate of the metreUs : — 

(Jouphus.) (Rabbinists.) 


Gallons. Oallons. 

Homer or Cor . . 88 693 nr 44.283 
Kphah or Bath . . 8 6393 or 4.4283 

Seah 2.8893 or 1.4762 

UId 1.4449 or .7381 

Omer 8139 or .4428 

Cab 4816 or .243 

Log 1291 or J0315 


In the New Testament we have notices of the 
following foreign measures: («.) The met ret ** 6 
(John ii. 6; A. V. «* firkin ”),for liquids, (b.) The 
chanix c (Rev. vi. 6; A. V. “measure”), for dry 
goods, (c.) The xestes^ applied, however, not te 
the particular measure so named by the Greeks, 
but to any small vessel, such as a cup (Mark vii. 
4, 8: A. V. “pot”). (</.) The modi ns, similarly 

applied to describe any vessel of moderate dimen- 
sions (Matt. v. 15: Mark hr. 21; Luke xi. 33; 
A. V. “ bushel ”); though properly meaning a Ro- 
man measure, amounting to about a peck. 

The value of the Attic met ret :s has Iwen already 
stated to he 8.6696 gallons, and consequently the 
amount of liquid in six stone jars, containing on 
the average metreta each, would exceed 110 
gallons (John ii. 6). Very possibly, however, the 
Greek term represents the Hebrew fcilfi, and if the 
l>ath lie taken at the lower estimate assigned to it, 
the amount would l« reduced to about 60 gallons. 
Even this amount far exceeds the requirements for 
the purposes of legal purification, the tendency of 
Pharisaical refinement being to reduce the nmount 
of water to a minimum, so that a quarter of a log 
would suffice for a person (Mishnah, )W. 1, § 1). 
'Hie question is one simply of orclueological interest 
as illustrating the customs of the Jews, and does 
not affect the character of the miracle with which 
it is connected. The ebanix was ^ of an Attic 
medimnns , and contained nearly a quart. It rep- 
resented the usual amount of com for a day's food, 
j and hence a chienix for a penny, or denarius, 
luhich usually purchased a bushel (Cie. IVit. iii. 

I 81 ), indicated a great scarcity (Rev. vi. 6). 

With regard to the use of fair measures, various 
precepts are expressed in the Mosaic law and other 
parts of the llible (l*v. xix. 35, 36; Dent. xxv. 
14, 15; Prov. xx. 10; Ex. xlv. 10), and in all 
probability standard measures were kept in the 
Temple, as was usual in the other civilised coun- 
tries of antiquity (lloeckh. p. 12). 

'Hie works chiefly referred to in the present 
article are the following: lloeckh, Metroloyuchs 
Untersuchunt/tn , 1838; Classical Museum, vol. 
i.; Thtoloyischt Slat Urn vnd Kritiken for 1846; 
Mishnah, ed. Siirenhusius; Wilkinson, Ancient 
Ef/yttiant. 2 vols. 1854; Epiphanius, Oftern , 2 
vols., ed. Petavius. W. L. B. 

WELL.** The difference between a well ( B&r) 
and a cistern {Bjr) [Cistkkx], consists chiefly in 


• 1 "TH? : : pnteuM ; In four plarss ” pit” 

2. : ciuema ; usually n pit.” (Pit 

3. : ” fountain.” [Toomoi.l 
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the use of the former word to denote e receptacle 
for water springing up freshly from the ground, 
while the Utter usually denotes a reservoir for rain- 
water (Hen. xxvi. 19, 32; I'rov. r. 15; John iv. 
14) “ 

The special necessity of a supply of water (Tudg. 
t. 15) in a hot climate has always involved among 
Eastern nations questions of property of the highest 
importance, and sometimes given rise to serious 
contention. To give a name to a well denoted a 
right of property, and to stop or destroy one once 
dug was a military expedient, a mark of conquest, 
or an eiu roach ment on territorial right claimed or 
existing in its neighborhood. Thus the well Beer- 
alieba was opened, and its possession attested with 
special formality by Abraham (lien. xxi. 30, 31). 
In the hope of expelling Isaac from their neigh t .or- i 
hood, the Philistines stopjKsl up the wells whirl) j 
had been dug ill Abraham’s time and called by his 
name, an encroachment which was stoutly resisted 
by the followers of Isaac (tieu. xxvi. 15-33; see 
also 2 K. iii 19: 2 ('hr. xxvi. 10; llurckbardt, 
A 'ofn, ii. 185. 194, 204, 270). The Kurau notices I 
altandone I wells as signs of desertion (Sur. xxii. ). J 
To acquire wells which the} had not themselves 
dug. was one of the marks of favor foretold to I 
the Hebrews on tlioir entrance into Canaan (Deut. j 
vi. 11). To possess one is noticed as a mark of | 
independence (I’rov. v. 15), and to abstain from the j 
use of wells belonging to others, a disclaimer of | 
interference with their property (Xuiu. xx. 17, 19. | 
xxi. 22). Similar rights of |io*<w*H*ion. actual and i 
hereditary, exist among the Arabs of the present 
day. Wells, lltuvkhardt says, in the interior of the 
llesert, are exclusive property, either of a whole 
trile, or of individuals whose ancestors dug the 
wells. If a well l*e the pnqierty of a tiilie, the 
tents are pitched near it, whenever rain-water be- 
comes seaire in tlte desert; and no other Arabs are , 
Uien permitted to water their camels. Hut if the 
well Is- long* to ail individual, lie receives presents ] 
from all strange trilx* who (ms* or encamp at the 
well, and rHresh their camels with the water of it. 
The property of such a well is never alienated; 
and tl»e Aral** *ay. that the possessor is sure to lie 
fortunate, as all who drink of the water l«Mnw on I 
him their lienedictioiis (.We* on lint. i. 228. 22J; 
comp N mu. xxi. 17, 18. mid Judg. i. 15). | 

It is thus easy to understand how wells have , 
become in many cases links in the history ami 
landmarks in the to|*>graphv l-oth of Palestine and i 
of the Aral iau I'enimmla. The well once dug in 
the rock v soil of Palestine might letilbd w ith earth 
or stone*, but with ditlicultv destroyed, ami thus 
tbe well-* of Beer slid <a. ami the well near \’l l >n , n* y 
called Jacob's well, are among the most undoubted , 
witnesses of those tramou imn* of sacred history in j 
which they have U»rne, so to sjs ik, a prominent J 
part, (hi the other hand, the wells dug in the 
•andy soil ot tbe Arabian valleys, ea>il\ destroyed. , 


but easily renewed, often mark, by their rmit 
supply, tbe stations at which tbe Hebrew pilgru^s 
slaked their thirst, or, as at Marsh, were danp- 
pointed by the bitlemeas of the water. la hha 
manner the stations of the Mohamntedan pilgrim* 
from Cairo and Damascus to Mecca <tbe Ha# 
route) are marked by tbe wells (Kohirmtf). i. *4. 
69, 204,205, ii. 283; Burckliardt, Ny--» r. pp 3:8. 
472, 474; App. III. 650, G60: Slmw, 7Wr 3:4 
Niebuhr. Ikseriy. tie t At., pp. 347, 348; WrUt«< 
Trnr. ii. 40, 4i, 64. 457. App.) 

Wells in Palestine are usually excavated 
the solid limestone rock, sometimes with i* 

descend into them (Hen. xxir. 16; lbirckturit. 
Syria . p.232: (oL Ot. On on. 1858. p. 4?n - 
Ihe brims are furnished with a curt# or low wxj 
of stone, hearing mark* of high antiquits in tbe 
furrow* worn by tbe ropes used in drawn g wu*r 
(Hob. i. 204). This curb, as well as tlx »taw 
cover, which is also very usual, agrees wit* Lb* 
directions of the Liw, as explained by Pi :kj ud 
Josephus, namely, as a protection agamat a.^«Vrt 
(Ex. xxi. 33; Joseph. .4nf. iv. 8. $ .17 : Pb /w 
N/xc. Isg. iii. 27, ii. 324, ed Mange* : Maumtr-i, 
in K. Ttn r. 435 b* It was on a curb of tl i« tut 

that our I>ord sat when He conversed with Lb* 
woman of Samaria (John ir. 6', ami it w»* this, 
the usual stone cover, which the woman pWed .« 
the mouth of tlie well at Bahurim <2 Suu ini 
19), where A. V. weakens the acme by otn ti^rg 
the article.* Smietimes the wells are covered 
with cupolas raised on pillars (Burckbardt, Arp V. 
p. 665). 

’Hie usual methods for raising water are tlx 4.3- 
lowing: (1.) The rope and bucket, or water ♦* * 
(Hen. xxiv. 14-20; John iv. lib When Uc aej 
is deep tbe ro|* is cither drawn over the curb 
the man or woman, who pulls it out to the t 
tanoe of its full length, or by an ass or ox en pi **4 
in the tame w%y for the une puiqwwr. S-n<t,a* 
a pulley or wheel is fixed over the mrll to **•.« 
(he work (Hobiu*.n, i. 204, ii. 248; Nwt- ir 
/hstr. tie t At. 137, pi. 15; Col ( A. ( Amw 
p. 350; Chardin, C« y. iv. 98; WelUtrd. It *r. l 
280). (2.) ’IltC takiyeh. or Persian wl*xl. Tb»* 

consists of a vertical wheel fumislted wtlh a art 
buckets or earthen jar*, attached to a cord 
over tlie wheel, which deventd nnj»ty ami rrt^ra 
full aa the wheel revolve*. ()n tbe axis id i*x 
wheel revolves a aecond wheel, |«ralW 1 to it. w&to 
cogs which turn a th:rd wheel art bormnt * at a 
sufficient height from the ground to ala-w ti» 
rvninul used in turning it to |mum umlrr. Ocx «r 
two cow* or hulls are yoked to a pole whvh pmmmm 
tlirough the axi* of this wheel. and a* they tra*rt 
round it turn the whole nach'ne <Nnm no *. 
Lane, M>*1. /»/. ii. 163; Niebuhr, l<-y t 1^ 

Ci 4. Ch. C/ron. 1859. p. 352; Mat, fp 291, 4- s* 

(3 ) A modification td tlx hut rnetl*«J. ) i wt.*s 
a man, aittuig oppwite to a whrrl funaUxd w is 


• • The A.T doe* not al ways ottxrrr the proper JU- | b • Mr. K II. Palmer, In paaalng frrww *t»ai *• 
UDetion lw» ween f ' welt " and " fountain " or ” spring. ’’ Naklil, w-?nt up the dtf Ihfir, ot wtihrh b* 

\ ,, „ . "Tin* wadv is so called fWwn the wells R «bk4 

1 - exist near its bead, and which, la their form a*J ■* 

Judg. vil 1; Neh. II 13. etc., and founUin ” In lllu*‘rai« the paswagw In (ietxeve **ia. 

Oen x»l 7 ; Nun. xxviii 9, dr There I* another ; w . < Till thev roll th« rtooe frtwn the well • aew* 
Inomeutenrv In the A V , which is a source of con- th<>(l ^ water the *heep.' ** (Jmmt, &*um. Pa £» 
lu^ioo. Our traimUtors aometnnea transfer tlie first y^nd. No. V. p. 257 ) &. W. 


tlen x*i 7; Num xxviit 9, etc There I* another - y. * Till thev roll th« H 
inf *m*>i*tencv In the A V , which is a source of coo- thro, we water the sheep.' 
lu»ion. Our traimUtors aotneMine* transfer tlie first y^nd. No. V. p. 257 ) 
part of the roiM|H>iiod e\ j>t>»-l’>n, as " En nv»-l,'' 

f h'ji ahimM-sh,” ” K*-'.vppim,‘i,' etc., and sometimes e * ri fmtMdJ 

translate It, as " Well of llarud,” " Dragon Well, ” etc. 
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WELL IS HIM 

boekets, turns it bj drawing with his hands one 
as t of spokes prolonged bejond its circumference, 
and pushing another set from him with his feet 
(Niebuhr, Voy. i. p. 120, pi. 15; Robinson, ii. 22, 
lii 89). (4.) A method ter y common, both in 

sneient and modern Egypt, i« tlie shadoof, * sim- 
ple contrivance consisting of a lever moving on a 
pivot, which is loaded at one end with a lump of 
clay or some other weight, and has at the other a 
bowl or bucket. This is let down into the water, 
and, when raised, emptied into a receptacle above 
(Niebuhr, Voy. i. 120; Lane, M. E. ii. 168; Wil- 
kinson, A. E. i. 85, 72, ii. 4). 

Wells are usually furnished with troughs of wood 
or stone, 0 into which the water is emptied for the 
use of persons or animals coming to the wells. In 
modern times an old stone sarcophagus is often 
used for this purpose. Tlie bucket is very com- 
monly of skin (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 63; Robinson, 
L 204, ii. 21, 315, iii. 35, 89, 109, 134; Urd 
Lindsay, 7Vnr. pp. 235, 237; Wilkinson, .4. E. 
L e.; Gen. xxiv. 20; Ex. ii. 16). 



Indent Egyptian mac hi do for raising water, identical 
with the shadoof of the present day. (Wilkinson.) 


Unless machinery is used, which is commonly 
worked by men, women are usually the water- 
carriers. They carry home their water-jars on 
their heads (Lindsay, p. 236). Great contentions 
often occur at the wells, and they are often, among 
Bedouins, favorite places for attack by enemies 
(Ex. ii. 16, 17; Judg. v. 11; 2 Sara, xxiii. 15, 16; 
Borekhardt, Syria, p. 63; Notes on Bed i. 228; 
CoL Ch. Chi'on. 1859, p. 473; Lane, .If. E. i. 252; 
Robinson, iii. 153). H. W. P. 

• WELL IS HIM, Ecclus. xxv. 8, 9 (A. V.), 

exhibits a curious remnant of the old use of “ him ” 
as a dative. = “ to him.” Compare “ Woe is me,” 
and the examples from Chaucer ( Cant. Tales , 2,111, 
16,362) cited in Eastwood and Wright's Bible 
Word Book , p. 524. A. 

• WELL OP JAOOB. [Shechbm, p 
2957 f.] 

• W ELL-SPRING. [Fouhtain; Well.] 

WHALE. As to the signification of the He- 
brew terms tan (]0 or ]J*1 and tannin, 7*210), 
variously reodered in the A. V. by “ dragon,” 


* ni^t) I vwnwrfptsr : canaUs, 


WHALE 3;»00 

11 whale,” “ serpent,” “ sea-monster,” see 1 ikago.i. 
It remains for us in this article to consider the 
transaction recorded in the book of Jonah, of that 
prophet having been swallowed by some “great 

fish ” ZT*T), which in Matt. xii. 40 ia 

called KijTot. rendered in our version by “ whale.” 

Much criticism has been expended on the Scrip- 
tural account of Jonah being swallowed by a large 
fish ; it has been variously understood as n literal 
transaction, as an entire fiction or an allegory*, as a 
poetical myth us or a parable. With regard to the 
remarks of those writers who ground their objec- 
tions upon the denial of miracle , it is obvious that 
this is not the place for discussion; the question 
of Jonah in the fish's belly will share the same 
fate as any other miracle recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

The reader will find In Rosenmiiller's Pt'oUyom- 
ena several attempts by various writers to explain 
the Scriptural narrative, none of which, however, 
hare anything to recommend them, unless it be in 
some eases the ingenuity of the authors, such as 
for instance that of Godfrey I .ess, who supposed 
that the “ fish ” was no animal at all, but a ship 
with the figure of a fish painted on the stern, into 
which Jonah was received after he had lieen cast 
out of his own vessel ! Equally curious is the ex- 
planation of G. C. Anton, who endeavored to solve 
the difficulty, by supposing that just as the prophet 
was thrown into the water, the dead carcase of 
some large fish floated by, into the belly of which 
he contrived to get, and that thus he was drifted 
to the shore! The opinion of Rosenmiiller, that 
the whole account is founded on the Phoenician 
fable of Hercules devoured by a sea-monster sent 
by Neptune (Lycophron, Cassnnd 33), although 
sanctioned by Gesenius, Winer, Ewald, and other 
German writers, is opposed to all sound principles 
of Biblical exegesis. It will be our purpose to 
consider what portion of the occurrence partakes 
of a natural, and what of a miraculous nature. 

In the first place then, it is necessary to observe, 
that the Greeek word kjjtos, used by St. Matthew, 
is not restricted in its meaning to “ a whale,” or 
any Cetacean ; like the Latin cete or cetns , it may 
denote any sea-monster, either “ a whale,” or “ a 
shark,” or “ a seal,” or “a tunny of enormous 
sire” (see Athen. p. 303 B, ed. Dindorf; Odys. 
xii. 97, iv. 446, 452; Jl. xx. 147). Although two 
or three species of whale are found in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, yet the 14 great fish ” that swallowed 
the prophet, cannot properly be identified with any 
Cetacean, for, although the sperm whale ( Catodon 
m tci'ocephalus) has a gullet sufficiently large to 
admit the body pf a man, yet it can hardly be the 
fish intended; as the natural food of cetaceans 
consists of small animals, such as medusa; and 
erustacea. 

Nor, again, can we agree with Bishop Jebb ( Sa- 
cred Literature , pp. 178, 179), that the nothin of 
the Greek Testament denotes the back portion of a 
whale's mouth, in the cavity of which the prophet 
was concealed ; for the whole passage in Jonah is 
clearly opposed to such an interpretation. 

The only fish, then, capable of swallowing a 
man would lie a large specimen of the White Shark 
( Carcharias vulyaris ), that dreaded enemy of 
sailors, and the most voracious of the family of 
SqnaJula!. This shark, which sometimes attains 
the length of thirty feet, is quite able to swilLw a 
man whole. Some commentators are sceptic d on 
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this joint. It would, bowser, be easy to quote 
pa&vige® '.xml tlie writings of authors and traveller* 
in proof of this assertion: we confine ourselves to 
two or three extracts The shark “ has a Large 
gullet, and in the Mly of it are sometimes found 
the bodies of men halt eaten, sometimes whole mul 
entire" (S'ture I h.y>l njcil, iii. p. 140). Hut lest 
the Able Hue he should not lie considered sutlicient 
authority, we give a quotation from Mr. touch*® 
recent publication, .1 Ui>lry of the Ft die* of the 
Ilrthth J*'i:n<k. .speaking of wldte sharks, thi* 
author, who has paid much attention t/ Jie habits 
of fish, states that •• they usually cut asunder any 
object of considerable size and thus swallow it; 
but if they find a difficulty in doing this, there is no 
hesitation in passing into the stomach even what is 
of enormous bulk ; and the formation of the jaws 
and throat render this a matter of but little diffi- 
culty. M Km sell sa'g that the whole body of a tuan 
in armor ( loricalut ), has lieen found ill the stomach 
of a white shark; and Captain King, in his Survey 
of Australia, sa\ a he had caught one which could 
have swallowed a man with the greatest ease. 
IWumcnhach mention® that a whole horse has l*een 
found in a shark, and Captain Basil Hall nqiorts 
the taking of one in which, liesides other things, 
lie found the whole skin of a buffalo which a short 
time before bad been thrown overltoard from his 
ship (i. p. 27). Hr. Baird of the British Museum 
( Cyclop, of Sot. Sen nett, p. b 1 4 ) , sa>s that in 
the ri\er Hooghlv below Calcutta, lie luul seen a 
white shark swallow a bullock's head and horns 
entire, and he squeaks also of a shark's mouth being 
“ sufficiently wide to receive the l*ody of a man." 
Wherever therefore the Tarshish, to which .loiiah's 
ship was IkjiiikI, was situated, whether in Spain, or 
in Cilicia, or in CV3I011, it is certain that the com- 
mon white shark might hate !*eeu seen on the 
totage. The C. riJ>/ nit is not uncommon in the 
Mediterranean; it occurs, a® Korskal t Ihsct i/>f. 
Auint'il. p. 2d; assures us, in the Arabian Cult, 
and is common also m the Indian Ocean. S» far 
for the natural |m>i : ion «>f (lie subject. But how 
.loiiah could bate U-vii swallowed wliole unhurt, or 
how he could hate existed for any time in tile 
shark’s Ullt. it is imj>o*s.ble to explain by simply 
natural causes. Cettuinly l lie presen at ion of 
Jonah in a fish's belly is not more rem.ukable 
than that of the three children in the midst 
of Nebuchadnezzar ® •* burning fiery furnace." 

(Jonah, Ainer e»l J 

Naturalists hate record**! that sharks have the 
nabit of ilirowiug up again whole and alne the 
prty they hate seized (see Couch s //*.«/. <f Ftfhr.*, 
1 p .*M). *• I h.ite heal d. * Kits Mr. Hunt in, 

rum Hr. Allen *.f loius, that he has frequently 
found a di<«lon li fting alive and d-slended in Liu* 
stomach of a »!'.nk; and tnat on seter.il ucea- 
s on® lie has known it eat its tun out. not only 
through the coats of the stomach, l-ut through the 
sides of the monster which has U-en thus killed ” 

W. ||. 

WHEAT. I'lie well-known valuable cerr.d. 
cultivated tioni the earliest times, and fivquenilt 
mentioned in the Bible. In t he A. V. the I lob. 

wonls bar ("^3 or ihb,. in (^2^0, ri/ih th 

are occasionally traiishitcd “wheat;" 
but there is no doubt that the profxr name of this 
OPtval. as distinguished from •• barley," “ sjielt," 

etc., is chit Ah (H^n : Chald. 'PtS-H, c/iin'iu) 


WHEAT 

As to the former Hebrew terms, see otxier * 

'l*lie first luentioii of wheat occurs in <*en. xti U 
in the account of Jacobs sojourn sntii lai u r* 
Mesopotamia. Much has l ■ecu written on the • - 
ject of the origin of wheat, and tlie question u ,+-*n 
to be still undecided. It is said that i he In, 
r nli; ire has i>eeii found wild in some parts 4 
Persia and Silieria, apparently removed (r»ta 
influence of cultivation (FnyUsh art- ** In; 

icum ’’ ). Again, from the experiments of M. K»;n» 
l abre of Agile it would seen* tiiai tlie cu^er^s 
varieties of cultivated wheat are merely impress* 
transformations of AZyil o/h ocxLi {Jo+ruai of U« 
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Roy it Aqrirull. S>w., No. xxtni pn 1<7-!* 
M. Kabre’s experiments, however. hi e r.-t 
tleeiucd conclusive by some t>>Lun»t* »»-•* »r •*» 
esting p.s|«er b\ the Ute l'n»f. llrntn v in N s- 
of the ./omi no/ quoted al«»ie , Eg* i ‘ r. r 
times was celel >rated for the growth *. 4 
the ls*st quality, according to pi ov \ •* "• 

xviii. 7', was grosm in the Tl>el u‘. u •** d 
U-arded. and the sain*' varieties, SrH " . ■ 

writes (,f*ic. Avv/rf. ii. .4*. ed . • ra • -< 

in ancient as in modern times, *n--».g « l * » 

Is* mentioned the seven eared qusiit v < ^ * 
Pharaoh's dream " Mien th 22 I » t« • * »■ 
called miiinniT-w lieat. which. it ha* )evr» • * ‘ 11 

germinated after the lapse of tb.»«i*»r !% * «"»ev 

hut it is mm known that ttie wh.4r t . * - < 

1 fraud Hahv Ionia wss also noted he V.* o - * 

of it* wheat and other cereals. *• In p «su 
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Herodotus (i. 193), “it will yield commonly two 
bund ml fold, and at its greatest production »* 
much as three hundred fold. The blades of the 
wheat and barley plants are often four fingers 
broad.*' But this is a great exaggeration. (See 
also Theophrastus, Hist. PitnL viii. 7.) Modern 
writers, as Chesney and Kich, bear testimony to 
the great fertility of Mesojjotamia. Syria and 
Palestine produced wheat of fine quality and in 
Urge quantities (IV cxlvii. 14, lxxxi. 16, etc), 
l'liere appear to be two or three kinds of wheat at 
present grown in Palestine, the Triticum rulgare 
tvur. hybtrnum ), the T. s/telt i [see RyeJ, and 
u i other variety of bearded wheat which appears to 
U* the same as the Egyptian kind, the T. compos- 
tittm. In the parable of the sower our Lord alludes 
to grains of wheat which in good ground producer 
hundred fold (Matt. xiii. 8). “ The return of a 

hundred for one,'* says Trench, “ is not unheard 
of in the East, though always mentioned as some- 
thing extraordinary.” l.«aborde says, “ There is to 
be found at Kerek a species of hundred wheat which 
justifies the text of the Bible against the charges 
of exaggeration of which it has been the object.” 
The common Ttilicum roly a re. will sometimes 
produce one hundred grains in the ear. Wheat is 
reaped towards the end of April, in May, and in 
June, according to the differences of soil and posi- 
tion; it was sown cither broadcast, and then 
ploughed in or trampled in by cattle (is. xxxii. 20), 
or iu rows, if we rightly understand Is. xxviii. 25, 
which seems to imply that the seeds were jtlanted 
apart in order to insure larger and fuller ears 
The wheat was put into the ground in the winter, 
and some time after the barley; in the Egyptian 
plague of hail, consequently, the barley suffered, 
but the wheat had not ap|>eared, and so escaped 
injury. Wheat was group d into flour; the finest 
qualities were expressed by the term “fat of kid- 

«>. «f wb«t," nan nv'?3 nbn (Dent. 

xxxii. 14). Unripe ears are sometimes cut off from 
the stalks, roasted in an oven, mashed and l»oiled, 
and eaten by the modern Egyptians (Sonnini, 
7Vit\). Rosenmiiller (Botany of the Bible , p. 
80), with good reason, conjectures that this dish, 
which the Arabs call Ferik, is the same as the 

ytre j C'lrmel Lev. ii. 14 and 

2 K. iv. 42. The Ileb. word Kdli Lev. ii. 

14) denotes, it is probable, misted ears of corn, 
still used as food in the East. An u ear of 

com ** was called ShibMleth (D^intT), the word 
which betrayed the Ephraimites (Judg. xii. 1, 6), 
who were unable to give the sound of sh. The cu- 
rious expression in l*rov. xxvii. 22, “ though thou 
shouklest bray a fool in a mortar among wheat 
with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him.” appears to point to the custom of mix- 
ing the grains of inferior cereals with wheat; the 
meaning will then be, “ Let a fool be ever so much 
in the company of wise men, yet he will continue 
a IdoL** Maurer (Comment. 1. c ) simply explains 
the passage thus: “ Quomodocunque tractaveris 
stnltum non patietur se emendari.” [Compare 
articles Cons; Agriculture; Barley. J 

W. H. 

• WHEEL. [Cart; Laver; Well.] 

• WHEN AS, Matt. i. 18 (A. V.), is simply 
cs « when,** as often in old English writers. A. 

•WHIP. [Cord; Goad; Scourging.] 
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• WHIRLPOOL, as the marginal rendering 
of * k leviathan ** in Job xli. I, i» not used iu its pres- 
ent sense, but denotes a kind of whale. See the quo- 
tations from Holland's Pliny, xi. 37, ix. 3, 4, in East- 
wood and Wright's Bible Wor l-Book, p. 330. A. 

WHIRLWIND (n^D ; rHV?). Th« 
Hebrew terms shpU'xh and se'drixk convey the 
notion of a violent wind or hurricane, the former be- 
cause such a wind sweeps aunty every object it en- 
counters, the latter bemuse the objects so swept 
away are tossed about aud agitated, in addition to 
this, (iesenius gives a similar sense to yalgal * in 
l*s. lxxvii. 18 (A. V. “heaven”) and Ex. x. 13 
(A. V. “wheel”). Generally, however, this last 
term expresses one of the effects of such a storm 
in »i >Uiny along chaff, stubble, or such light articles 
( Tltes. p. 288). It does not appear that any of the 
aliove terms express the sj>ecific notion of a whirl- 
wind, i. e. a gale mo\ing violently round on its own 
axis — and there is no warrant for the use of the 
word in the A. V. of 2 K. it. 11. The most vio- 
lent winds in Palestine come front the east; and the 
pitssage in .lob xxxvii. 9, which in the A. V. reads, 

“ Out of the south cometh the whirlwind,” should 
rattier be rendered, 41 Out of his chamlier,” etc. 
'Hie whirlwind is frequently used as a metaphor of 
violent and sweeping destruction. Cyrus's invasion 
of Babylonia is compared to a southerly gale coming 
out of the wilderness of Arabia 'Is. xxi. 1; comp. 
Knoliel, in loc. ), the effects of which are most prej- 
udicial iu that country. Similar allusions occur 
iu IV Iviii. 9; Prov. i. 27, x. 25; Is. xl. 24; Dan. 
xi 40. W. L R 

* WHITE. [Colors, 1.] 

• WHITE STONE. [Stones, 8.] 

* WHOT (limit, ix. 19), appears in the edition 
of 1611, 8ul«eqat-:itly changed to •* hot.” H. 

WIDOW (roobs : xipa.: rillua). Under 
the Mosaic dispensation no legal provision was made 
for the maintenance of widows. They were left de- 
jiendent partly on the affection of relations, more 
especially of the eldest son, whose birthright, or 
extra share of the property, imposed such a duty 
upon hint, and partly on the privileges accorded to 
other distressed classes, such as a purtiei[»atiou in 
the triennial third tithe (Deut. xiv. 2J, xxvi. 12), 
in leasing (Deut. xxiv 19-21), and in religious 
feists (Deut. xvi. 11, 14). In the spirit of these 
regulations a portion of the spoil taken iu war was 
assigned to them (2 Macc. viii. 28, 30). A special 
prohibition was laid against taking a widow’s gar- 
ments in pledge (Deut. xxiv. 17), and this was 
practically extended to other necessaries (Job xxiv. 
3). In addition to these specific regulations, the 
widow was commended to the care of the commu- 
nity (Ex. xxii. 22; Deut xxvii. 19; Is. i. 17; Jer. 
vii. 6, xxii. 3; Zech. vii. 10), and any neglect or 
oppression was strongly reproliated (dob xxii. 9, 
xxiv. 21; IV xciv. 6; Is. x. 2; Kz. xxii. 7; Mai. 
iii. 5; Ivcclus. xxxv. 14, 15; Bar. vi. 38 [or Epist. 
of Jer. 38]; Matt, xxiii. 14) In times of danger 
widows were permitted to deposit their property in 
the treasury of the Temple (2 Macc. iii. 10). 
With regard to the remarriage of widows, the only 
restriction imposed by the Mosaic law liad reference 
to the contingency of one being left childless, ic 
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WILDERNESS OF THE WANDERING 


which owe the brotlier of the deceased husband had 
a right to marry the widow (Dent. xxv. 5,6: Matt, 
xxii. 23-30). [Makkiagk.) The high-priest was 
prohibited from marrying a widow, and in the ideal 
(polity of the prophet Ezekiel the prohibition is ex- 
tended to the ordinary priests (Ez. xliv. 22). 

In the Apostolic Church the widows were sus- 
tained at the public expense, tlie relief being daily 
administered in kind, under the superintendence of 
officers apjMiinted for this special purpoee (Acta vi. 
1-6). ('articular directions are given by St. I'aul as 
to tlie class of persons entitled to such public main- 
tenance (l Tim. v. 6-16). He would confine it to 
the “ widow indeed ’’ ( ff Zrrms w ^ ,om he 

defines to l»e one who is left alone in the world 
(tx*fAO¥«ofi4rri)y without any relations or Christian 
friends resjioiisible for her sup|>ort (w. 3-5, 16'. 
Poverty combined with friend lessneas thus formed 
the main criterion of eligibility for public support; 
hut at the same time the character of the widow — 
her piety and trustfulness — was to be taken into 
account (ver. 5). Out of the body of such widows 
a certain numlper were to l>e enrolled (i raroAf* 
7 A. V. “taken into the number”), the 
qualifications for such enrollment being (1) that 
they were not under sixty )ear* of age; (2) that 
they livl been “ the wife of one man,” probably 
meaning but once married ; and (3) that they hail 
led useful and charitable lives (vv. 9, 10). The ob- 
ject of the enrollment is by no means obvious. If 
we were to form our opinion solely on the qualifi- 
cations aUne expressed, we should conclude that 
the enrolled widow* formed an occle*ia«*t ical order, 
having duties identical with or analogous to th*»se 
of the deaconesses of the early t’hurrh. For why, 
if the object were of an elevm«**v nary character, 
should the younger or twice-married widows lie ex- 
cluded ? 'Hie weight of modern criticism is un- 


primary object of the enrollment was smrpl? to en- 
force a more methodical administrate*! of tbo 
Church funds, it is easy to under*tar-l k/w lb* 
order of widows would obtain a quasi -"dv-ial por- 
tion in the Church Hating already arned * v-4 
untary di aeon ate, and haring exhibited tbevr mAf. 
control by refraining from a seoimd mjrru.r t e* 
would naturally be looked up to as m-ri-is of - t 
to tlieir sex, and would belong to the <ix« 
deaconesses would be chiefly drawn. Heicv w 
find the term “widow” ’rwd b? 

writers in an extended tense, to the w ■%* 

I of the conditions by which wi»Ums, «.n m 
such, were bound for the future. Thu* Ignv: » 
speaks of “ virgins who were called wid* ** 

Berovs rks Xeyofieras xV®* ; * /* "* 

13); and Tertullian records the cane % ■> 
who was placed on the roll of widows <\ *- : ■ a 
while yet under twenty rears of nge /V U; iv r 
9). It is a further question in whit rr^jw; *i<-m 
virgin* were called “widows.” Hie uuunq 
on Ignatius regard the term as strict] t np, vr-ti 
to “deaconess” (l*ntre$ A/**. li. 441. ei . e- 
son), but there is evidently another ser.<e .n w' rk 
I it may be used, namelv. as 1 »-» « -k ei mg 
} such we believe to have l*rrn its m**»ito g ii »**. 

| as the abstract term xqpria i* used in t(*e «rw V 
confluence, or unman ted in U< -I.** 

t om orations (wapBirot ptpyi-GM tt* tw r«e 

, tijti xrfpilay; Bwpo v fxotxra x*tP«*«v- 1,1 ‘ !) ’*■ 

1 2). We are not therefore dnj*.-*ed In i m-i ia* 
1 widows of the llihle either with the de-.-r r.r**w* «r 
with the wpe<r/3ori3«f of the e.ulr i 1 ji fr~ m 
‘ each of which eln«r* they ore dmtingn « *--1] *.'• 

I work Last quoted (ii. 57. $3. viii 1 { 4 D. 

i order of widows (r b x y 1p l * i *r) rx.sfed i* « wr»*wl* 
institution, contenipor.ni<«*<id' Wiih tbrwe , 

! apparently for the samq el»-em*»sv n\r> pt.’q-wr '-■r 


douhttslly in favor of the view that the enrolled' which it was origiuall} instituted if* t;»s. 1*. 


widows held such an official position in the Church 
( Mionl. I)e Wette, Ijuige, etc., in 1 Tim. t. 9, ID). , 
But we can perceive no ground for isolating the pas- 
sage relating to the enrolled widows from the con-] 
text, or for distinguishing these from the “ widows 
indeed ” re ferns! to in the preceding and succeed- 
ing verses. If the passage l*e read as a whole, then 
the impression derived from it will l*e that the en- 
rollment was for an eleemosynary purpose, and that 
the main condition of enrollment was, os ltefore. 
poverty. Die very argument which has l»een nd- 
Huccd in favor of the opposite view, io reality 
equ ally favors this one; for why should unmarried 
or voting women be excluded from an ecclesiastical 
order? The practice of the early Church proves 
that thev were not excluded. The author of the 


1, § I, iv. 5 , § 1). u L R 

WIFE. [Divoitcr.; MAiutiAcir . } 

WILD BEASTS. [Hr A<r*.] 
•WILDERNESS OF SIN 

I>KltNKs» or.] 

WILDERNESS OF THE WANDER 

ING. Die historical magu t:.*le of I 1 . .a m 
an event, including in that name not te !• t -w nx, 
from Egypt, but tlte (osvage ut iIk -ra at^l jrwrrt. 
ami the entry into Canaan, an*! the «tr»- ge 
in which it was enacted, no lew t)»in tt>e ^ . j§ 

agency sustained throughout f«*rtv 'no, 1 n g e- 
to this locality an interest wl.»ch t» I r j! */-— * 

[MKville, by the constant rrtnujt-el to i. •• jm 
great Teacher of the New T«-»tjun-nl at-: . m Vptw 


.!/» if-*/ii'n/ t'*m*idnlnm% lays down the rule that ties, of tins portion of the lu»nr« \** rw t 
virgins should l»e generally, and widows only ex cep- | Israel, as full of spiritual les*>n* i>eorw*i.ri »e m 
Sionallv. ap|Munted to the oflii*e of deaconess ( vi. I ( hrislian Church tfiroughout ail a_w-a It 1 m 

17, § 4); and though the directions given to Tim- 1 region, which phvsically »*, aiel hv* tew k 

of by were frequently taken as a model for the aj>- 1 for three thousand vears or in* nr, IctV »-i^ v. a. * 
pointment of deaconesses, yet th»re was great di- barren wnxste, hasderiveil a imwil gr>i a . 

ver^itvof jiraclice in this re*|e*ct (Bingham’s A»t. ii. tamed a reverential Inuuage wln*-h hi *tre*J » _> 
f*2, §§ 2-5). On the other h ind, the restrictions the diffusion of < ’hristianitv . Ind^l, 1.. 1 1 r,a u. 
contained in the A (Mtstohc directions are not iucon- , .lew, and M'^lem it is ihke h h gr • I 

•istent with the eleemusvnary view, if we a^mne, mvstery wliich bangs over bv far tt**- tvs 

as is very possible, that the enrolled widows funno'l l^r of localities, assigned to events r m n rvM 
S pennnneut ciiarge on the public funds, and en- | magnitude, rather inflames tl.m ai.t s t. < 
joved certain privileges by reason of their long prr- 1 ness for idetitihcation : ami the rr»mt ia« * 

rimis •ervices, while t lie remainder, who were . larger array of tourists th »n hvs i*n * *» 1 nw 

younger, and might very po**il»ly reiuarry, would t rated any other count rv of e*|.,aJ I fl -i: h ’-a 

be reganlnl in the light of temj»**rirv and casual hardt, Niebuhr. SerUfii, ljvl»*iile a#«J l.-w 
recipients. But wink we thus believe that the ltuppell, Kaumer, Kuserggrr, LrfHdua. Ihasssr 
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Wdlsted, Fnxakeriey, and Mias Martineau, are con- 
«picuona amongst those who have contributed since 
the dote of the last century to deepen, to vivify, 
and to oorrect our impressions, besides the earlier 
works of Monconys in the 17th century, and Has- 
adquist and Pococke in the 18th; whilst Wilson, 
Stewart, Bartlett, Bonar, 01 in, Bertou, Robinson, 
and Stanley have added a rich detail of illustration, 
reaching to the present day. And thus it is at 
length “ possible by the internal evidence of the 
country itself to lay down, not indeed the actual 
route of the Israelites in every stage, but in almost 
all cases the main alternatives between which we 
must choose, and in some cases the very spots 
themselves.” Yet with all the material which now 
lies at the disposal of the topographical critic, there 
is often a real poverty of evidence where there seems 
to be an abundance; and the single lines of infor- 
mation do not weave up into a fabric of clear knowl- 
edge. u Hitherto no one traveller has traversed 
more than one, or at most two routes of the Desert, 
and thus the determination of these questions has 
been obscured; first, by the tendency of every one 
to make the Israelites follow his own track ; and 
secondly, by bis inability to institute a just com- 
parison between the facilities or difficulties which 
attend the routes which he has not seen. This ob- 
scurity will always exist till some competent traveller 
baa explored the whole Peninsula. When this has 
been fkirly done, there is little doubt that some of 
the most important topographical questions now at 
■sue will be set at rest ” (Stanley, 8. tf P. 33). 

I. The uncertainties commence from the very 
starting-point of the route of the Wandering. It 
is impossible to fix the point at which in “the 
wilderness of Etham” (Num. xxxiii. 6, 7) Israel, 
now a nation of freemen, emerged from that sea 
into which they had passed as a nation of slaves. 
But, slippery as is the physical ground for any fix- 
ture of the miracle to a particular spot, we may 
yet admire the grandeur and vigor of the image 
of baptism which Christianity has appropriated 
from those waters. There their freedom was won ; 
**oot of themselves, it was the gift of God,” whose 
presence visibly preceded; and therefore SL Paul 
mys, “they were baptized in the cloud,” and not 
only “ in the sea.” The fact that from “ Ethara 
in the edge of the wilderness,” their path struck 
across the sea (Ex. xiii. 20), and from the sea into 
the same wilderness of Etham, seems to indicate 
tbe upper end of the furthest tongue of the Gulf 
of Sues as the point of crossing, for here, sa is 
probable, rather than lower down the same, the 
district on either side would for a short distance 
on both shores have the same name. There seems 
reason also to think that this gulf had then, as 
also at Exion-Geber [Ezion-geber], a further ex- 
tension northward than at present, owing to the 
land having upheaved its level. This action seems 


« 8ss a pamphlet by Charles T. Beke, Ph. D., A 
Pew Words with Bishop Colenso,” pp. 4. 6. 

* Compare the use of the same word, of a multi- 
tude of mao or cattle (in Joel 1. 18), to exprees iv 
■woptf dm, without reference to egress or direction 
of course, merely for want of food. 

* Josephus (Ant. 11. 15, $ 8) speaks of the obstruc- 
tion of precipitous and Impassable mountains, bat 
wfeso we consider his extravagant language of the 
leslght of the buildings of the Temple, it is likely that 
as n th more, when speaking in general terms of a spot 
mo dfctant, such expressions may be set down as aim- 

* — -a- - a - - a 

pvj nnwni 
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to have been from early times tbe predominant one, 
and traces of it have recently been observed.® Thus 
it is probable, as a result of the same agency, that 
tbe sea was even then shallow, and the sudden 
action of a tidal sea in the cuUie-$ac of a narrow 
and shallow gulf is well known. Our own Solway 
Firth is a familiar example of the rise and rush of 
water, surprising, at times, especially when com- 
bined with the action of a strong wind, even those 
habitually cognizant of its power. Similarly by 
merely venturing, it seems, below high-water mark, 
our own King John lost his baggage, regalia, and 
treasures in the estuary of The Wash. Pharaoh's 

exclamation, “ they are entangled (D'3^)) 6 in tbs 

land,” merely expresses tbe perplexity in which 
such a multitude, having, from whatever cause, no 
way of escape, would find themselves. “ The wil- 
derness hath shut them in,” refers merely,* it la 
probable, to bis security in the belief that, having 
reached the flat of the waste, they were completely 
at the mercy of a chariot force, like his, and rather 
excludes than implies the notion of mountains.* 
The direction of tbe wind is “ east ” in the He- 
brew (0 ,| '7i7 n*n?), but in the LXX. “ south " 

(vAry\ in Ex. xiv. 21. On a local question the 
probable authority of the latter, executed in Egypt 
near the spot, is somewhat enhanced a!>ove its ordi- 
nary value. The furthest tongue of the gulf, now 
supposed dry, narrows to a strait some way below, 
i. e. south of its northern extremity, as given in 
Laborde's map ( Commentary on Exod. ) and then 
widens again. 1 * In such a narrow pass the action 
of the water would be strongest when “ the sea 
returned,” and here a wind anywhere between B. 
and S. S. E., to judge from that map, would pro- 
duce nearly the same effect; only the more nearly 
due E. the more it would meet the sea at right 
angles.* The probability is certainly that Pharaoh, 
seeing his bondmen, now all but within his clutch, 
yet escaping from it, would in the darkness of 
night, especially as he had spurned calmer coun- 
sels and remonstrances before, pursue with head- 
long rashness, even although, to a sober judgment 
guided by experience, the risk was plain. There 
is a resemblance in the names Migdol and tbe 
“ancient ‘Magdolum,’ twelve miles S. of Peln- 
sium, and undoubtedly described as 4 Migdol * by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel” (Jer. xlir. 1, xlvi. 14; Es. 
xxix. 10, xxx. 6; 8. <f P. p. 37), also between the 
same and the modem Muktah , “ a gentle slope 
through the hills” towards Suez; and Pi-Habirotb 
perhaps is 'Ajr&d. 'rbe “ wilderness of Etham " 
probably lsy on either side accent to the now 
dry trough of the northern end of the gulf. Dr. 
Stewart (Tent and Khan , p. 04) thinks the name 
Etham traceable in the Wady Ahthi , on the Ara> 
bian shore, but this and the preceding f AjrHd are 


d Dr. Stanley (5. P p. 38) thinks that this sop. 
posed extension « depends on arguments which have 
not yet been thoroughly explored.” 

e If the wind were direct S. It would at some points 
favor the notion that ” tbe passage was not a transit 
but a short circuit, returning again to the Egyptian 
shore, and then panning their way round the bead 
of the gulf,” an explanation fevored w by earlier Chris- 
tian commentators, and by almost all the Babbinioal 
writers” (8. $ P. p. 86). The landing- place would 
on this view be considerably north of the point of 
entering the sea. 
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of doubtful identity. The probability seems on 
the whole to favor the notion that the cro*sing lav 
to the N. of the JtOtl ' Atdlcah y which lies on the 
Egyptian side S. of Suez, and therefore neither 
the 'Aynn nor, much leas, the Hummam 

Pkttraun , further down on the eastern shore — 
each of which places, as well as several others, 
claims in local legend to be the spot of landing — 
will suit. Still, these places, or either of them, 
may be the region where “ Israel saw the Egyptians 
dead ujmmi the sea-shore” (Ex. xiv. 30). The 
crossing place from the Egyptian Wady Tnvarik 
to the 'At, un Musa has been supported, however, 
by Wilson, Olin, Dr. Stewart ( 7V nt and A'Aan, p. 
50), and others. The notion of Muklaln being 
Migdol will best suit the previous view of the more 
northerly passage. The “ wilderness of Shur,” 
into which the Israelites “went out” from the 
Red Sea, appears to l>e the eastern and southeastern 
continuation of that of Etham. for both in Ex. xv. 
22, and in Num. xxxiii. 8, they are recorded to 
have “ gone three days in the wilderness,” indicated 
respectively in the two passages as that of Shur 
and that of Etham. From the expression in Ex. 
miii. 20, “ Etham, the edge of the wilderness,” the 
habitable region would ktui to ha\e ended at that 
place. Josephus (Ant. vi. 7, § 3) seems to identify 
Pelusium with Shur (comp. 1 Sam. xv. 7); but 
probably he merely uses the former term in an 
approximate sense, as a land-mark well known to 
his readers; since Shur is described as “over 
against, or before Eg' pt ” ((Jen. xxv. 18), being 
perhaps the same as Sihor, similarly sjn.ken of in 
Joah. xiii. 3; Jer. ii. 18. When so descril»ed, we 
may understand “ Egvpt ” to be taken in a strict 
•enae as excluding (Joslien and the Arabian nome. 
[Gosiikx.] Shur “l>efore Egypt,” whatever the 
name may have meant, must probably be viewed 
aa lying eastward of a line drawn from Sue* to 
Pelusium; and the wilderness named from it or 
from Etham, extended three days' journey (for the 
Israelite* > from the liead of the gulf, if not more. 
It is evident that, viewed from Egypt, the wilder- 
ness might easily take its name from the last out- 
post ot the habitable region, whether town nr 
village, whereas in other a.*|>eeta it might have a 
name of its own. from some land-mark lying in it. 
Dius the Egyptians may have knowm it as con- 
nected with Eth.im. and the desert inhabitants as 
belonging to Shur; while from his residence in 
Egypt and sojourn with Jethro, l*>th names may 
have been familiar to Moses. However this may 


• A warm spring, the temperature of which Is ftven 
by Mr llimllton i.Vna»,fAe IVdyaz and S«iv/an f p. 14) 
as being Fahrenheit. *' Robinson found ttie water 
here salt, and yielding a hard deposit. vet the Arab* 
called these spring* ' sweet : * there sre several of 
them '’ (.vvtaru. Hnun, lit. pt. iii. 431) The Mam- 
mam (" w.inn l»atn« ") Pharnun are similar spring*, 
lying a little W. of S. from lIVn/v E'eif, on the roa*t 
dusr to wlm*e edge Hm’S the precipitous Jrtxl Hum- 
mam . enraln-d from them, aud here intercepting the 
path along the shore The Rev. R. 8. Tyrwhitt, who 
made the l.-*ert journey in February, 1*13, mo that 
there man i*e a wami spring ont of the twelve or 
thirteen which form the 'dvflw Aftiso, but that the 
water of the larger well Is cold, and that be drank 
of lb 

ft North of this limit lies the moat southern wad' 
which has been fixed upon by any considerable num- 
ber of authorities for fcUirn, from which the departure 
• as taken into the wildemcws of Sin. 8*etaeo, but 


be, from Sues eastward, tbe Urge desert trad, 
stretching as Ur east as the fihor and Mo. ml **w-tr. 
i. e. from 3*2° 4(F to 35° 10' E. K it: , begrrm 
The 31st parallel of latitude, nearly traversi'g #2- 
’Ar»*A, the “ River of Egypt,” on the Mediterra- 
nean, and the touthemmoat extremity of the 
Sea, may be taken roughly to represent it* i> rib- 
era limit, where it really merge* impm**-| *i* 1% rrti® 
the “south country” of Judah It i* srar-e-tT 
called in Scripture bv any one general maw. 
the “wilderness of Panin” nu»*t nearly am err*- 
mates to such a designation. tliough k>*t •* rt <4 
the Egyptian or we>tem limit, in the « *rr*m 
of Shur, and perhaps, although n<*t eertjp £•*;, r*jr 
tailed eastward by that of /in. (hi the 
of the tt-Tth range, a bread angnLr I sreJ m* 
across the peninsula with its *|wx turred w at* 
wanl, and pointing toward* the central f 4 --a *« 
granite mouiitams. This is a tract of said are-wn 
as the Ihbtnt er-R atnlth or Ram* >». wt 
name is omitted in Kiepert* map. I he king tew 
izontal range and the sandy pi tin tog* ♦ her *«-» 
a natural feature in marked contrast w.th Pe pv 
rami dal configuration of the sou t item *r *>.; 
region. The “wilderness of Sinai " lie* . f 
in that soutltem region, in that (art w ■ w 

though generally elevated. i* overliung bv t _*«-r 
peaks. How far this wild* me** eitrt.drd .* 
certain. The Israelite* only traversed the r.«wvt 
western region of it. Hie “wildemews '■*.*1 
was their passage into it from tbe ne re p^mwars 
district of coa.*t wadies with water spring*, rt 
succeeded to the find -traversed wik.tr^* of **i „t 
or Etham, where no water was found. >r t**« 
probably l>e identifievl with the oa4 str;, * w 
known as tl-Ktia, reaching from a iitlle *-*- e 
Jtbti Ftirdn, or as newriv as posable « « ■£*» 

parallel of latitude,'* down to and l-ev^t-i I*- -■ 
the Reil Sea. They seem to ha\e onlv - *- 

the “Sin” region at it * m*rtliem extt> 
to have at once moved from the r. «a*t t. « i: .i • r 
X. W. upm Sinai (Ex. xv. 22-27, xv. 1. \- 
xxxiii. 8-11). It is often impwsihle t.> mm * 
distinct track to this vast 1**1' — a nat^« n ar* r 
ing on the march. 1 be fact of manv. rw**-*^ 
mo>t, of the ordinary avenues leing ir -%*+ m 
containing more fhvn a fraction <*f tl.-n. s 

often have e»»mp lied them to sppe. |nir m 
several of the mode* of accews to jart* ir ;• * ■* 
letwt'eii the prol abilities of winch tbe j . i » 
travellers it baLuctsl. 1 * |k>wn the cvia%t. . 
from Etham or the Sue* regnm wmtliww * l» 


he alone, sug^wts that Kirni i* to be f»m> i t* • wmw 
• {•ring in a nortbt-rlv .lirvction fno» 7\.». at a w*r* 
di«tance. winch the etUi.Mre Aktr * 

plaiitntions there. If thu w* re w'. fo la* * w m. + 
have certainly been inelti Ini m the r% : +* * m 

camp , but it l« nuUkeiy tbit the* went «> t*.* • w-v 
e It may be worth while to tm' ce tt ** i •-* 
observation* apply to ths hwtH* lo He ;-*. » t ^ • . 

Antaivk To li-.* alx>ul for a bwltW-f»eUI .op 
to jpve silfTictent sjwre for t*o ht*t» »i rthv *1 repw* 
sen till* l-n»rl an-l AniaVk. and to rrjmt w ns 
where tins p^— «ibtiity is tvn oh*b w h u «■•» 
ntethoal of « riii< t*m The mn»l *iel sm W 

wadlr* in tl»e whole peninsula, tf <teen«*4 wes-ta W* > 
inn for, would form a I**! t u- r round Kw aJ | rx mm 
purposes, though not proprrlv a ' 4n4 ‘ td hr* 
and ths battle rm*hl dreiM«e<v sen m **|ew ' 
within certain limit* although no mwar *4 w 

warfare tnlrht be apphranle, and Use t» — v artwc 
rnp|d noght be i neons idefwbl# It wi iii 
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wan e is broad and open, and there the track would 
be more definite and united. Before going into 
the farther detaila of thii question, a glance may 
be token at the general configuration of the et- TVt 
legion, computed at 40 parasangs, or about 140 
miles, in length, and the same in breadth, by Jakflt, 
the famous geographer of Hamah (Seetzen, Reisen, 
iii. 47). For a description of the rock desert of 
Sinai, in which nature has cast, as it were, a pyra- 
mid of granite, culminating at Um Shaumer, 
9.300 feet above sea-level, but cloven and falcated 
in every direction by wadies into minor blocks, see 

bllAl. 

II. The twin galls of Sues and 'Akabah, into 
which the Red Sea separates, embrace the Penin- 
sula on its \V. and E. sides respectively. One or 
other of them is iu sight from almost all the sum- 
mits of the Sinaitic cluster, and from the highest 
points both branches. The eastern coast of the 
Gulf of Sues is strewn with shells, and with the 
forests of submarine vegetation which possibly gave 
the whole sea its Hebrew appellation of the “ Sea 
of Weeds.” The huge trunks ” of its “ trees of 
eoral may be seen even on the dry shore; ” while 
at T&r, cabins are formed of madrepores gathered 
from it, and the debris of conchylia lie thickly 
heaped on the beach. 4 Similar « coralline forests ” 
are described (S. if P. p. 83) as marking the coast 
of the Gulf of * Akabah. The northern portion of 
the whole Peninsula is a plateau bounded south- 
wards by the range of et - Tih, which droops across 
it on the map with a curve somewhat like that of a 
slack chain, whose points of suspension are, west- 
wards, Suez, and eastward, but further south, some 
“ sandstone cliffs, which shut off” * this region 
from the Gulf of ’Akabah. The northwestern 
member of this chain converges with the shore of 
the Gulf of Suez, till the two run nearly parallel. 
IU eastern member throws off several fragments 
of long and short ridges towards the Gulf of 
’Akabah and the northern plateau called from it 
et-TVt. The Jebel Dilldl (Burckhordt, Dhtltl) is 
the most southerly of the continuations of this 
eastern member (Seetzen, Reisen , iii. pt iii. 413). 
The greatest elevation in the et-TVt range is 
attained a little W. of the meridian 34°, near its 
most southerly point; it is here 4,654 feet above 
the Mediterranean. From this point the watershed 
of the plateau runs obliquely between N. and E. 
towards Hebron; westward of which line, and 
northward from the westerly member of Jebel 
et- TVt, the whole wady-system is drained by the 
great Wady el-'Arish , along a gradual slope to the 
Mediterranean. The shorter and much steeper 
slope eastward partly converges into the large ducts 
of wadies Fikreh and el-Jeib, entering the Dead 
Sea’s southwestern angle through the southern 
wall of the Uhdr, and partly finds on outlet nearly 
parallel, but further to the S-, by the WadyJerafth 
into the 'Arabah. The great depression of the 
Dead Sea (1,300 feet below the Mediterranean) 
explains the greater steepness of this eastern slope. 


— siahls somewhat mate closely a street fight for the 
mattery of a town. 

« Stanley, & f P. p. 6 ; Hamilton, Sinai, the Htd- 
jax, and Soudan, p. 14 

* Stanley, S. tf P. p. 8. 

e Seetsen, who cr o ne e l this route 6 boars to the B. 
cf this station, says that this vr-ad, and not the range 
et et-Ttk, Is the political division of the country, all 
the country to the 8. of the road being reckoned as 


In crossing this plateau, Seetzen found that rain 
and wind hod worked depressions in parts of Ui 
fiat, which contained a few shmbs or isolated 
bushes. This flat rose here and there in heights 
steep on one side, composed of white chalk with 
frequent lumps of flint embedded (iii. 48). The 
plateau has a central point in the station c Khan 
N&khl, so named from the date-trees which once 
adorned its wady, but which have all disappeared* 
This point is nesuly equidistant from Suez west- 
ward, ’Akabah eastward, el-'Arish northward, and 
the foot of Jebel Musa southward. It lies half a 
mile N. of the “ Hadj route,” between Suez and 
’Akabah, which traverses “ a boundless flat, dreary 
and desolate ” ( ibid. 56), and is 1,494 d feet above 
the Mediterranean — nearly on the some meridian 
as the highest point before assigned to et- TVt, On 
this meridian also lies Um Shaumtr farther south, 
the highest point of the entire Peninsula, having 
an elevation of 9,300 feet, or nearly double that of 
et-TU. A little to the W. of the same meridian 
lies el-'Arish , and the southern cape, Rds Mo- 
hammed, is situated about 34° 17'. Thus the 
parallel 31°, and the meridian 34°, form important 
axes of the whole region of the Peninsula. A full 
description of the wilderness of et- 71 h is given by 
Dr. Robinson (i. 177, 178, 199), together with a 
memorandum of the travellers who explored it 
previously to himself. 

On the eastern edge of the plateau to the N. of 
the et- TVt range, which Is raised terrace-wise by a 
step from the level of the Gh6r, rises a singular 
second, or, reckoning that level itself, a third pla- 
teau, superimposed on the general surface of tbs 
et-lVi region. These Kussegger (Map) distin- 
guishes as three terraces in the chalk ridges. Dr. 
Kruse, in his Anmerhtngen on Seetzen’ s travels 
(iii. pt iii. 410), remarks that the Jebel et-TVt is 
the monies nigri, or jx4\arts of Ptolemy, in whose 
view that range descends to the extreme southern 
point of the Peninsula, thus including of course the 
Sinaitic region. This confusion arose from a want 
of distinct conception of geographical details. The 
name seems to have been obtained from the dork, 
or even block color, which is observable in parts 
(see p. 8516, note d). 

The Hadj-route from Suez to ’Akabah, crossing 
the Peninsula in a direction a little S. of E., may 
stand for the chord of the arc of the et- TVi range, 
the length of which latter is about 120 miles. This 
slope, descending northwards upon the Mediterra- 
nean, is of limestone ( 8 . <f P. p. 7), covered with 
coarse gravel interspersed with black flints and 
drift (Russegger’s Map). But its desolation has 
not always been so extreme, oxen, asses, and sheep 
having once grazed in parts of it where now 
only the camel is found. Three passes through 
the et-TVt range are mentioned by Robinson (i. 
123; comp. 561-563, App. xxii. ) — ei'-Rdiineh, 
the western; el-Mureikhy , the eastern; and «J> 
Wursah, between the two. These all meet S. of 
Ruhcdbeh (Rehoboth, Gen. xxvi. 22?), in about N. 


the 7W, and that northwards as appertaining to 
8yrU ( Reisen , iii. 410. 411, comp. p. 68). Ills coons 
lay between the route from Hebron to ’Akabah, and 
that from Hebron to Sues, lie went straight south- 
wards to Feirhn; a routs which no traveller has 
followed since. 

d This measurement is a mean be t wee n that given 
In Stanley (map, S. f P. p 6), end Runegger’s eeta 
mate, as given by Seetsen (Rsisen, lit pt ill. 411). 
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lat. 3|o 6', E. long. 34° 42', and thence diverge 
toward* Hebron and Gaza. The eastern a is noted 
by Kuwcgger as 4.854 feet 6 alove sea-level. Seet- 
*en took tlie et- Tih range for the 44 Mount Seir/* 
passed on the way from Sinai (Horeb, Deut i. 2) 
to Kadesh Baraea by the Israelites {Rei$en, iii. 28; 
comp. ibifL Kruse's Anmerkunyen , pt. iii. 417). 
It would form a conspicuous object on the left to 
the Israelites, going south east wards near the coast 
of the Gull of Suez. Seetzen, proceeding towards 
Suez, i. e. in the op|>osite direction, mentions a 
high sandy plain ( Return, iii. Ill), apparently 
near HWy Uhui&ndel , whence its steep southern 
face was visible in a white streak stretching west- 
wards and eastwards. Dr. Stanley (S. <f P. p. 7) 
says, 4 * However much the other mountains of the 
l’eiiinsula vary in form or height, the mountains 
of the ITh are always alike — always faithful to 
their tabular outline and blanched desolation." r 
They appear like •* a long limestone wall." This 
traveller saw them, however, only “from a dis- 
tance " (iUtl. and note 2). Seetzen, who crossed 
them, going from Hebron to Sinai, says of the 
view from the highest ridge of the lower mountain- 
line: “ What a landscape was that I looked down 
upon ! On all sides the most frightful wilderness 
extended out of sight in every direction, without 
tree, shrub, or speck of green. It was an alterna- 
tion of flats and hills, for the most part black as 
night, only the naked rock walls on the hummocks 
and heights showed patches of dazzling whiteness d 
. . . . a striking image of our globe, w hen, through 
Phaeton's carelessness, the sun came too near to 
It" (/ Itisen , iii. 50). Similarly, describing the 
scenery of the Wady el- Biant, by which he passed 
the et-TVi range (see note a below), he says: 44 On 
the S. side rose a considerable range, desolate, 
craggy, and naked. AU was limestoue, chalk, and 
flint. The chalk cliffs gave the steep offset of the 
Tih range on its S. side the aspect of a tnuic 
mounlmn" (p. 62). 

The other route* which traverse the Peninsula 
are, that from Hebron to Suez along the maritime 
plain, at a distance of from 10 to 30 miles from 
the sea, passing tl-Aruh ; that from Sue* to 7'iir 
along the coast of the Gulf of Sue* through the 
Kda , and that from ’Akabah, near Ezion-grber, 
ascending the western wall of the ’Arm bob through 
the II Wy el- J rib, by several passes, not far from 
the southern extremity of the l>esd Sea, towards 
Hebron, in a course heir nearly N. then agaiu 
N." A modem mountain rood has been partially 
constructed by Abbas Pasha iu the pass of the 
Wady Hebron, leading from the coast of the Gulf 
t*f Sue* towards the convent commonly called St 


« Seetsen probably took this eastern pass, which 
Is out Into the Watty /krdA (Seetsen, El Biara, 
ml led also El Srhdute, Renen, ill. pt. iii 411, Kruse's 
Anmerkunsen, comp. ill. 62). lie, however, shortly 
before crooning the range, came upon ,f a flat hill 
yielding wholesome pasture for camels, considerable 
number* (Haufrn) of which are met with here, also 
two herds of goat* and some sheep ” (iii 60 ) ; not 
strictly eonflrmiuf the previous statement, which is 
Dr. Kobioeon's. 

ft It is not easy to reconcile this statement with the 
ftgurs (4,646 ft.) given by Dr. bun ley (S. $ P map, 
p. 6) apparently as the extreme height of the moun- 
tain Ei (k!)».f Stanley. J. Ehmt), since we might 
expect that the pace would be somewhat /nicer than 
phe highest point, instead of higher. On this moun- 
tain, see p. 4l»A, note a. 


Catharine's. The ascent from the tr o th of the 
'Aral oh (which is steeper-sided si iu N. W. ex- 
tremity than elsewhere) towards the general pla- 
teau is by the pass eUKhirdr, by which the lr*4 
of that bruad surface » attained. The smslkr 
plateau rests obliquely upon the latter, abuttug rm 
the Dead Sea at Masada, where its side snd that 
of the lower floor converge, and is readied by 
ascending through the higher Xmkb rs-.S*/ u Its 
face, corresponding to the southern face of the 7T* 
plateau, looks considerably to the W. of S, owtsg 
to this obliquity, and is delineated like a weft- 
defined mountain wall in Kiepert s msp. hmr.f «t 
the S. E. angle a bold buttress in the Jrb+l l/ir^- 
ruh, and, at the S. W. another in the J*M ' Ann/ 
en-Xakah, which stands out apparently m ths 
wilderness like a promontory at sea. linen lbs 
former mountain, its most southerly point, at at-jot 
30° *20' N. L., this plateau extemis north ward s 
little east, till it merges in the southern dope <d 
.Iuda?a, but at about 30° 5 O' N. 1st., is cut beariv 
through by the Wady Fikrek, trei cbing its ms 
eastward, and not quite meeting the J/ec- 

nth, which has its declivity apparently toward the 
Wady eL'Arish westward. The face of 
tain wall mentioned al*ove may pcr>'«*ld\ be - the 
mountain of the Amorites," or flits wb-.le hi^htr 
plateau may be so (Deut- L 7. 19. 2o . A use 
drawn northwards from Rat Mohammed pe an a 
little to the W. of ’ Araif eo-.V-ik *h. A met 
precise description of some parts of this pht#i| sot 
been grien under Kadk*ii. 

On the whole, except in the De 
sand is rare in the Peninsula. There is little w 
none on the sea-sbore, and the plain el- AM t oa ths 
8. W. coast is gravelly rather than sorrfy 
A p. 8). Of sandstone on the edges of the gr**)** 
central ntass there is no lack./ It u chx-ffv 
between the chalk and limestone of ft- J u aid ike 
southern rocky triangle of Mnai. Thu* the jb*wt 
UtUal is of sandstone, in tall vertical cli** 
the boundary of er-Ramlrh on the east *-.ie_ sad 
similar steep sandstone cliffs are visit le in the sms 
plain, lying oo its X. and X, \V. sales 'ertsn, 
iii. 66; comp. pt. iii. 413). In the W - iy Jf*» 
kntteb 44 the soft surfsce of these sand*<<w* cuA 
offered ready tablets " to the unknown n^imn 
who wrote the •• Sinaitic inscriptmna.’' Tin *u«r 
give* in some parts a strong red hue to the near* 
landscape, and softens into shades of the *uL-ie* 
delicacy in the distance. Where the surface has 
Iwen broken away, or fretted and eaten by the 
action of water, these hoes are n«*t vn*4 * > P 
pp. 10-12). It has been supposed that the I 
tian* worked the limestone of ei- ]\k, and tkt ust 


c JVetaro lit. 66) remark* that ^ the aVfpo H *h# 
rt-T'h range shows an equal wi. Jocse *' lo that W th* 
dtwert on It* northern tide. 

* Comp. Dr. Stanley s description of the marsh 
down the Wady 7av>6eS " between vwtrlSh et.w « 
the one ride. and on the ocher e 4 a btarh lei n**4 
color (S. 4> P p. 69). 

e Neerly following this track la the eppaedte lew 
tlon, t. t. to the >. K , tWe ta ro went frae UsSrsa ts 
\1 ; tiara ial Maiurah, or ] t paaetag by Jheeo, 

tl-Ktrmri (the ” Carmel ” of Kabel‘* paseari psss4 to 
1 8am. xxv. 2l, and Ar<tr Rntrm, Iu. MMt 
/ A remarkable *and«tone moon to is on the $ V 
plain near the wa Is the J*hai ,Wti ~ beti t. Mi v* 
be *o called from the ringing sound mads bv the mmi 
pouring over its cull* . Stewart, T. f K p. AM, «to 
Ku—egpr, tie iM-m, ill 27 T ) 
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material, as found in tbe pyramids, was there 
foamed. The hardness of the granite in the Jebtl 
sf- Tur has been emphatically noticed by travellers. 
Dios, in constructing recently the mountain road 
lor Abbas Pasha, “ the rocks ” were found “ obsti- 
nately to resist e\en the gunpowder's blast,” and 
the sharp glass-like edges of the granite soon wear 
away tbe workmen's shoes and cripple their feet 
(Hamilton, Sirvti, the llrdj 'Z, and Soudan , p. IT ). 
Similarly, Lal'Onie sa)s (Comm, on Nunu xxxiii. 
36 ): 44 In my journey across that country (from 
Egypt, through Sinai to the Glu'r), I had carried 
from Cairo two pair of shoes; they were cut, snd 
my feet came through; when I arrived at’Akabali, 
luckily 1 found in the magazines of that fortress 
two other pair to replace them. On my return to 
Sinai, I was barefoot agaiu. Hussein then pro- 
cured me saudoh half an inch thick, which, on my 
arrival in Cairo, themselves were reduced to noth- 
ing, though they had well preserved my feet.” 
Seetxeti noticed on Mount St Catherine that the 
granite was 44 fine-grained and very firm ” (iii. 90). 
For the area of greatest relief in the surface of the 
whole Peninsula, see Sinai, §§ 1, 2, 3. The name 
Jebtl et-Tur includes the whole cluster of moun- 
tains from el- Fare id on the N. to Cm Shaunter 
to the S., and from Musa and ed-Deir on the 1C. 
to Hum'r and Serbal on the W., including St. 
Catherine, nearly S. W. of A/Asa. By 44 Sinai ” 
is generally understood the Mdsa plateau, between 
the Wtuly Ledjd (Stanley, Map) and the Wady 
Shueib on its western and northeastern flanks, 
and bounded northwestward by the Wady er- 
Rahth , and southeastward by the Wady Sebdyeh 
(Sebaiye/t, Stanley, ibid.). The Arabs give the 
name of Tur — properly meaning a high mountain 
(Stanley, S. P, p. 8) — to the whole region 
south of the Hadj-route from Suex to 'Akabxh as 
for aa Rds-Mohammed (see above, p. 3515, note c). 
Tbe name of Tur is also emphatically given to the 
cultivable region lying S. W. of the Jebtl el- Tur. 
Ita fine and rich date-palm plantation lies a good 
way southwards down the Gulf of Suez. Here 
opens on the sea the most fertile wady now to be 
found in the Peninsula (Burckhardt, Arab. ii. 362; 
Wellsted, ii. 9), receiving all the waters which flow 
down the range of Sinai westward a (Stanley, 5. 
4 P* P- 19). 

III. A most important general question, after 
settling the outline of this 44 wilderness,” is tbe ex- 
tent to which it capable of supporting animal and 
human life, especially when taxed by the consump- 
tion of such flocks and herds as the Israelites took 
with them from Egypt, and probably — though we 
know not to what extent this last was supplied by 
tbe manna — by the demaud made on its resources 


« Tbs following positions by East longitude from 
Paris are given in Seetaen, iii. pt. Hi., Anmtrk. 414 : — 

Bose, 29 3 57 / 30", Berghaus. 

> Akabah, 28 0 46% Niebuhr ; bnt 28° 56 / by others. 

Convent St. Catherine, 28° 40" 6"', Seetasn 

and Each ; but 3P 37 7 64" by Ruppeii. 

Sinai, 28° 46/. 

Has Mohammed, 27° 48> 24". 

Bet there must be grave errors in the figures, since 
Sosa is placed furthest to the east of all the places 
Burned, whereas it lies furthest to the west ; also ’Aka- 
bah lias an entire degree, by Kie port's map, to the east 
sf the Convent, whereas it is here pat at less than IK ; 
and Rds Mohammed , which lies further to tbs ssst 
than all tbsss except ’Akabah, is plaeed to the west 
rf thorn all 


by a host of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 souls.* 
In answer to this question, M much,” it has been 
observed (S. <f P. p. 24), 44 may be allowed for 
tbe spread of the tribes of Israel far and wide 
through tbe whole Peninsula, and also for the con- 
stant means of support from tbeir own flocks and 
herds. Something, too, might be elicited from the 
undoubted £ict that a population nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the whole permanent population of 
the Peninsula does actually pass through the desert, 
in the caravan of the 5,000 African pilgrims, on 
their way to Mecca. But, amongst these consid- 
erations, it is important to observe what indications 
there may be of the mountains of Sinai having ever 
been able to furnish greater resources than at pres- 
ent These indications are well summed up by 
Hitter (Sinai, pp. 926, 927). There is no doubt 
that the vegetation of the wadies has considerably 
decreased. In part, this would be an inevitable 
effect of the violence of the winter torrents, 'llie 
trunks of palm-trees washed tip on the shore of the 
Dead Sea, from which the living tree has now for 
many centuries disappeared, show what may have 
been the devastation produced among those moun- 
tains where the floods, especially in earlier times, 
must have been violent to a degree unknown in 
Palestine; whilst the peculiar cause — the impreg- 
nation of salt — which has preserved the vestiges 
of the older vegetation there, has here, of course, 
iio existence. The traces of such a destruction 
were pointed out to Burckhardt (Arab. p. 638) on 
the eastern side of Mount Sinai, as having oc- 
curred within half a century before bis visit; also 
to Wellsted (ii. 15), as having occurred near TAr 
in 1832. In part, the same result has followed 
from the reckless waste of the Bedouin trilies — 
reckless in destroying and careless in replenish- 
ing. A fire, a pipe, lit under a grove of desert 
trees, may clear away tbe vegetation of a whole 
valley. 

44 Idle acacia-trees c have been of lnte years ruth- 
lessly destroyed by the Bedouins for the sake of 
cliarcoal,” which forms 44 the chief, perhaps it might 
be said tbe only traffic of the Peninsula ” (S. <f 
P. p. 24). Thus, the clearance of this tree in tbs 
mountains where it alioiinded once, and its decrease 
in tbe neighbor groups in which it exists still, 
is accounted for, since tbe monks appear to have 
aided the devastation. Vegetation, where main- 
tained, nourishes water and keeps alive its own life; 
ntid no attempts to produce vegetation an) where in 
this desert seem to have failed. 44 Tbe gardens at 
the wells of Moses, under the French and English 
sgents from Suez, and the gardens in tbe valleys of 
Jebtl Mus t, under tbe care of the Greek monks of 
.the Couvent of St Catherine,” d are conspicuous 


b Dr. Stanley (S. $ P. p. 24, note 1), following 
Kwald (GfseJochtr, ii. 61, 253. 259. 2d ed), says, « the 
most recent and the most critical investigation of this 
(the Isroelitub) history incline* to adopt the numbers 
of 600,000 (males of the warlike age) as authentic.” 

c Dr. Stanley (p. 25) thinks tbe ark and wooden 
utensils of the Tabernacle were of this timber. Sess- 
ion (iii. 109) saw no trees nearly big enough for eoeh 
service, and thinks it more probable that the material 
was obtained by purchase from travelling caravans ; 
but it is not clear whether he thinks that the tree 
( Mimosa Ntlotica) is In this wilderness below Its uswal 
■ise, or that not this but something else is the ” Shit- 
tim-wood ” of the A. V. 

d 8o called, but the proper name appears to bs vfo 
eyutc pevspopfoswea*, *. «. tbs Transfiguration of hi 
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examples (i/nd. p 20). Besides, a traveller in the 
ICth century calls the Wady ev-Rnheh in front of 
the Convent, now entirely bare, “a vast green 
pUin."- In this wilderness, too, abode Anialek, 
“the first of the nations,” powerful enough aeri- 
ously to imperil the passage of the Israelites 
through it, and importantly contributing to subse- 
quent history under the monarchy. Besides whom 
we have “king Arad the Canaanite, who dwelt in 
the south,’* i. e. apparently on the terrace of moun- 
tain overhanging the (»ln'r near Masada on the 
Dead Sen, in a region now wholly desolate. If his 
people were identical with the Amorites or Cnnaan- 
ites of Sum. xiv. 43: I tent. i. 44, then, besides the 
Amnlekites of Kx. xvii. 8, we have one other boat 
within the limits of what is now desert, who fought 
with Israel on equal or superior terms: and, if they 
are not identical, we have two such (Xum. xiv. 40- 
45, xxi. 1, xxxiii. 40; Deut. i. 43, 44). These 
must have been “ something more than a mere 
handful of Bedouins. The Egyptian cnpjier-mino*, 
monuments, and hieroglyphics in *St irabit el-Kha- 
<fi>n and the Wady Mughara, imply a degree of 
intercourse l«etween Egv pt and the Peninsula ” in a 
period probably older than the Exodus, “of which 
all other traces have long ceased. 'Hie mined 
cities of Kdom in the mountains east of the * Am - 
bah, and the remains and history of Petra itself, 
indicate a traffic and a population in these remote 
regions which now is almost inconceivable” (*S. 
4 P. p. 26). Even the 6th and 7th centuries 
A. D. showed traces of habitation, some of which 
•till remain in mined cells and gardens, etc., far 
exceeding the tale told by present facts. Seetzen, 
in what is perhaps as arid and desolate a region as 
any in the whole desert, asked his guide to men- 
tion all the neighloring places whose names he 
knew. He received a list of sixty-three places in 
the neighlxirliood of Madurah, Print, and 'Aht- 
bah , and of twelve more in the O'hdr es-Saphia, of 
which total of seventy-five all save twelve are now 
abandoned to the desert, and have retained noth- 
ing save their names — “a proof,’’ he remarks, 
“that in very early ages this region was extremely 
populous, and that the furious rage with which the 
Arabs, both lefore and after the age of Mohammed, 
assailed the Cireek emperors, was able to convert 
into a waste this blooming region, extending from 
the limit of the Htdjaz to the neighborhood of Da- 
mascus” (/Insert, iii. 17, 18). 

Thus the same traveller in the same journey 
(from Hebron to Madurah) entered a wady called 
tl-Jemm, where was no trace of water save moist 
■pots in the sand, but on making a bole with the 
hand it was quickly full of water, good and drink- 
able (i bid. p. 13 f. The same, if saved in a cistern, 
ami served out by sluices, might pro! ably have 
clothed the l»are wady with verdure. This is con- 
firmed by his remark (fow/. p. 83). that a blooming 
vegetation shows itself in this climate wherever 
there is water: as well as by the example of the 
tank system as practiced in Hindostan. He also 


Lord, represented In the great mosaic of Justinian, in 
tbs a pee of its dumb, probably of his age. as is also 
the name (Tvrwhitt) The transfer of the body of 8t 
Catherine thither from l«y pt by angt-l* is only one of 
Um I oral legt n l« ; but it* asaorlatiou appears to has* 
predominated with travellers ($ectaen, in. pt lii. 414, 
415) 

• Monconvs quoted by Stanley, S. 4 P. 

4 »«rt sen speaks in one place of a few shell fish ba- 


llot ices that there are quicksands in mans »;«4i 
the Drbbet er-RitmUh, which it is difficult to «t»- 
derstand, unlens as caused by scrum uiaisom «l 
water (ibid. p. 67). Similarly in the dewrrt 
el-Kvdeit l«tween Hebron and Sinai, be found a 
spot of quicksand with spam shrubs growing in it 
( ibid, p. 48). 

Now the question is stuvlr a pertinent one, m 
compared with that of the sulwistence of the ftueha 
and herds of the Israelite* during their wai*Wnrca, 
bow the sixty-three perished eonimuMtm named 
by Sect mi’s guide can have supported tben\*ches* 
It is pretty certain that fish canrxH live tn the 
Dead Sea, 6 nor is there any reason for thu k .r< 
that these extinct towns or villages were in are 
large |»roportion near enough to its water* u> ***J 
themselves of its resources, even if such evicted. 
To suppose that the country could ever ha»e *up- 
ported extensive coverts for game is to a**unw 
most difficult of all solutions of the qu«-cti. n. the 
creatures that find shelter al<out the neks, u harass, 
antelopes, gazelles, jerl-oaa, and the lizards t>af 
burrow in the sand (#/-/>e/A), alluded to rv 
traveller in several places (iii. 67, comp- pi i .. 415- 
44*2, and lAborde, Otnm. A*um xxn j 42 art 
far too few, to judge from appearances, in do a*.** 
than eke out a sulwistence, the staph- of w b < „ n nst 
have leen otherwise suppl ini : and the same rreark 
will applv to such casual wind (.ills as swam* d 
edible locusts, or flights of quads. Nor can ths 
memory of these places be pndmbly ct*ni e--te»J with 
the distant period when I'etra, the comne-rc-taJ r*». 
tropolis of the Nabathwans. enjoyed the earn 
trade between the I Levant arid I^ipt »r»t»w-x 
and the rich eonimuuitirs further east There a 
least of all reason for supping that by the prod jra 
of mines, or by asphalt gat I* red fr-m li*e I feed 
Sea, or by any other native cvmmoditie*. they ra» 
ever have enjoyed a commerce of tbetr own W* 
are thrown back, then, upon ti>e mpon-ui* « that 
they must in some way have auf^mrted lbem«ec.«a 
from the produce of tin* soil. And the kw 

which it is most adapted ia either that of the date- 
palm, or that to winch earlier janlirU «po r t. as 
those of Jethro and the Kenite*. and of the now 
communities in the southern l-ordrr */ Jsa_*A 
(Num. xxxiv. 4, 5; Josh. xv. 3, 4; 1 Sarr. xta 
27-31), namelv, that of pasturage for tV-ka sad 
herds, a possibility which seem* *"H< to *l«-ywrd 
adequately huaitanding the water *uw by lbs 
rains. This tallies with the u*e c4 lb# wri 

for “wilderness,” i. e- “ a wide. ^*pe% 

space, with or without actual posture, the cvrm 
of the nomads, as distinguished from Lhot of ts* 
agricultural and art tied people” * >* 4 P- p *»v 
Ajfp. § 9). c There seems however to le * -.ms 
in the name a capacity f«e pevturage. ilet wt ac- 
tually realized or not. Tins furmp>i d*. too, «ut 
the “thin,” or ra flier “ tramjnreut nc* £ .4 »*r 
etation,” seen to rfothe the greater peri 4 Uw >*- 
naitic wilderness in the present day i f+ *4 

ing seen along Its southern shoe*. Ctwopnf* Stes w* , 
S. 4 p. p ‘AW. t^SA. TWI 8 ait 1 

c The word bss t*^n examined 4 m 

hewd of Put st <*ol I. p &Wli. The wnuw «4 ’ tea 
article has notbinf to add to It, esrvpt i. «*.i as 
teuUoo to the oee of the term tn Jot a 1 *Wa 
the prophet in two words fives an wane* S4o«« 
of a hhMtmr : n a land oe< seww " — that Is, mA m 
uatuiw. 
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2i\ and which farniihea an initial minimum from 
which human fostering hands might extend the 
proepect of possible resources up to a poiut as far 
in excess of present facts as were the numbers of 
the Israeiitish host above the 6,000 Bedouins com- 
puted now to form the population of the desert. 
As regards the date-palm, Uasselquist speaks as 
though it alone afforded the means of life to some 
existing Arab communities. Hamilton (Sinai, etc-, 
p. 17 ) says that in his path by the Wady l/ebvdn, 
towards the modern Sinai, “ small dumps of un- 
cultivated date trees rise between the granite walls 
of the pass, wherever the winter torrents have left 
sufficient detritus for their nourishment.” And 
again, alter describing the pass of the Convent, he 
oontinue*, “ beneath lies a veritable chaos, through 
which now trickles a slender thread of water, where 
in winter rushes down a boiling torrent ” a (ib'ul. 
p. 19). It is hardly too much to affirm that the 
resources of the desert, under a careful economy of 
nature's bounty, might l>e, to its present means of 
subsistence, as that winter torrent’s volume to that 
summer streamlet’s slender thread. In the Wady 
Hebrdn this traveller found “a natural bath,” 
formed in the granite by the ’ Ain JJtbtdn , called 
“the Christians' pool ” (ibul. p. 17). Two thirds 
of the way up the Jebtl Musa he came upon “a 
frozen streamlet” (ibid. p. 30); and Seetzen, on 
the 14th of April, found snow lying about in shel- 
tered clefts of the Jebtl Cal ha tin, where the rays 
of the sun could not penetrate (iii. 92). Hamilton 
encountered on the Jebtl Musi a thunder-storm, 
with “ heavy rain ” (Sinai, etc., p. 16). There 
seems on the whole no deficiency of precipitation. 
Indeed, the geographical situation would rather be- 
speak a copious supply. Any southerly wind must 
bring a fair amount of watery vapor from the Red 
Sea, or from one of its expanding arms, which em- 
brace the peninsula oil either side, like the blades 
of a forfex; while at no greater distance than 140 
miles northward roll the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, supplying, we may suppose, their quota, which 
the much lower ranges of the 1 Vi and Odjnit can- 
not effectually intercept. Nor is there any such 
shelter from rain clouds on either of the Gulfs of 
Suez and ’Akabah, as the long line of mountains 
on the eastern flank of Egypt, which screens the 
rain supply of the former from reaching the valley 
of the Nile. On the contrary, the conformation of 
the Peninsula, with the high wedge of granitic 
mountains at its core, would rather receive and 
condense the vapors from either gulf, and precipi- 
tate their l»ouiity over the lower faces of mountain 
and troughs of wady, interposed between it and the 
sea. It is much to lie regretted that the low intel- 
lectual condition of the monks b forbids any reason- 
able hojie of adequate meteorological ol»servations to 
check these merely probable arguments with reli- 
able statements of fact; but in the absence of any 


« There is no mistaking the enormous amount of 
min which must fall on the desert and run ofT use- 
lessly Into the sen. lu February all the wadies had 
evidently had strong torrents down, and nil across 
them from hillside to hilUile. The whole surface of 
wide valleys was marked and ribbed like the bed of a 
stony and sandy streun in England. The great plain 
of Murkhah was intersected in all directions by these 
torrents, draining the mountains about i\»kb Btvlera . 
So all the wadies, wherever there was a decided fall. 

Macdonald (engaged at present in superintend- 
ing the working of a turquoise bod at SirabU el-Kha- 
dim) said that after a sudden storm In the hills to the 


such register, it seems only fair to take reasonable 
probabilities fully iuto view. Yet some significant 
facts are not wanting to redeem in some degree 
these prol ^abilities from the ground of mere hypoth- 
esis. “ In two of the great wadies ” which break 
the wilderness on the coast of the Gulf of Sues, 
“ Gh&rundel , and l T seit, with its continuation of the 
Wady Tayibeh , tracts of vegetation are to be found 
in considerable luxuriance.” The wadies leading 
down from the Sinai range to the Gulf of 'Akabah 
“ furnish the same testimony, in a still greater de- 
gree,” as stated hy Riippell, Miss Martineau, Dr. 
Robinson, and Burckhardt. “ In three spots, how- 
ever, in the desert .... this vegetation is brought 
by the concurrence of the general configuration of 
the country to a still higher pitch. By far the 
most remarkable collection of springs is that which 
renders the clusters of the Jtbtl Musa the chief 
resort of the Bedouin tribes during the summer 
heats. Four abundant sources in the mountains 
immediately above the Convent of St. Catherine 
must always hare made that region one of the most 
frequented of the desert . . . Oases (analogous to 
that of Ammou in the western desert of the Nile) 
are to be found wherever the waters from the dif- 
ferent wadies or hills, whether from winter streams 
or from such living springs ss have just been do- 
scribed, converge to a common reservoir. One such 
oasis in the Sinaitic desert seems to lie the palm- 
grove of El- Wady at Tur, descrilied hy Burck- 
hardt as so thick that he could hardly find his way 
through it (S. P. p. 19, note 1; see Burckh. 
Arab. ii. 362). The other and the more impor- 
tant is the Wady Feirdn , high up in the table- 
land of Sinai itself (S. tf P. pp. 18, 19).” Now, 
what nature has done in these favored spots might 
surely lie seconded c in others by an ample imputa- 
tion, familiarized, to some extent, by their sojourn 
in Egypt with the most advanced agricultural ex- 
perience of the then world, and guided by an able 
leader who knew the country, and found in hta 
wife’s family others who knew it even better than 
he (Xum. x. 31). It is thus supposable that the 
language of Ps. evii. 35-38, is Imsed on no mem 
pious imagery, but on actual fact: “He turneth 
the wilderness into a standing water, and dry 
ground into water-springs. And there He maketh 
the hungry to dwell, that they may prepare a city 
for habitation ; and sow the fields and plant vine- 
yards, which may yield fruits of increase. He 
blesseth them so that they are multiplied greatly; 
and svffertth not their cattle to decrease .” And 
thus we may find an approximate l>asis of reality 
for the enhanced poetic images of Isaiah (xli. 19, 
Iv. 13). Palestine itself affords abundant tokens of 
the resources of nature so husbanded, as in the ar- 
tificial “ terraces of which there are still traces to 
the very summits ” of the mountains, and some of 
which still, in the Jordan valley, “ are occupied by 


N., he had from two to three feet of water running 
furiously through his tents for three hours, in Wady 
Mighira. Common industry in digging tanks would 
make all the wadies " blossom as the rose ” (Tyr- 
whitt) 

b See Dr. Stanley's estimate of the inmates of the 
convent (S. If P. pp. 65, 66). 

c Nay, it is possible that such works had already 
to some extent been undertaken on account of the 
mining colouies which certainly then existed at Wady 
M i g his a and S^rdbit el- Khalim, aud were probably 
supported on the produce of the country, not mot oo 
camels from Egypt (Tyrwbltt). 
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miwfi of mention " (S. <f P. pp. 138, 297). hare generally prevailed. We are M told that the 
Id favored spots wild luxuriance testifies to the ex- lambs at the first passover were ol*U'iicd frwn lbs 
tent of the national resources, as in the wadies of flock of each family, but only that tlxy were 'uVdes 
the coast, and in the plain of Jericho, where 44 far to “draw tmi ami tale a lamb for an b-sise *' — a 
and wide extends the green circle of tangled thick- direction quite consistent in many, prnujm in ca 

eta, in the midst of which are the hovels of the cases, with purchase. Hence it is pn>:a W usi 

modem village. Inside which stood, in ancient times, these two tribe* and a half may have been t^e < -xf 

the great city of Jericho ’* (ibid, p 300). From cattle-masters first as well ss last If tlxv UJ 

this plain alone, a correspondent of the British enough cattle to find their pursuit in Ur }.i t tint*. 
Consul at Jaffa asserts that he could feed the whole and the others had not, ecm omy mo«*d d dale » 
population of modem Syria ( Cotton Sn/>f>itj Jit - transfer: and the whole multitude of eattx w- xM 
porter, June 14. 18 >2). But a plantation re- probably fare I letter by such an imr.'iiiK': thaw 
deemed from the wil leniess is ever in the position i»y one which lei t a few head *r.»tfeivd i.p ai«J ... -w* 
of a Ixsieged c*t y : when once the defense of the iu the families of different tn!«es. N<x is Uxew 
human ginisjn is withdrawn, tiie fertility stimu- any reason to think that tlie wh< U* of ire hex* 
lated by its agency must obviously perish by the years’ so oum waa spent iu such ks-a-nsr. n as 
invasion of the wdd. And thus we may probably marks the more continuous |s»rtion of tf r r.arr»Li** 
suppose that, from numberless tracts, thus tempo- Tile great gap in the record of event* x*t * » im 
rarily rescued fiom barrenness, iu situations only statement of Pent. i. 4U, *• Ve » .>> in K*>ik 
moderately favon’-le, tin* traces of verdure have ! many days,” may be filled up by the r ; ;i*.t • 
vanished, and the dcxrt lias reclaimed its own; or of quartets e«tthlished in a favorat le » te. *. *1 -rx 
that there the soil only betrays its latent capacity great bulk of the wliole time m ty hue brer, its^i 
by an unprofitable dampness of the sand. passed in su< h st-ith mrv em am;. met t* Ac*tf 

Seetzcu, ou the mute troni Hebron to Sinai, after here, if two trd«es an l a half only were oc upxd a 
describing an “immense finitv plain,” the * 4 drear- tending cattle, some resource of btB.r. to *\o.J tar 
iest and most desolate solitude,” observes that, 44 as i end arraying temptations of idle. e*» in » b>M m 
toon as the rainy ms^mi is over and the warm 1 large and so di»f*<rvsl to murmur. w«-.M tx. in a 
weather sets in. the pits (of rain-water) dry up, and , human sense, necessary. Nor can any •«. pr 1 **w 
it beconio uninh ibital le.” as “ there are no brooks ( an occupation le assigned to the rrti n . g r.iar 
or springs here " (ni 55, 5*»). l>r. Stewart ( Thr and a half tnles, as that of drawing f t *:*. u** wiT 
Tent an l thr Khan, pp. 14, 15) says of the \\'<vhj ilemess whatever contributions it m.ght tx made 
Ahlhi, which he would identify with Ilham (Kx. to atlbrd. From what tiny had v*n m l.gvpC, u« 
xiii. 23: Nunn xxviii <J), •• sand lulls of consider- work of irrigation would le familiar t«> Lirm, ui 
able height separate it from the sea, and prevent from the product Ixmre them in IVUsi 'x tka 
the winter rains from running otf rapidly. A con- j practice would at some time become pc ht 
gideralde deposit of rich alluvial loam is the result, thus there were on the whole the louidist nw mm 
averaging from 2 to 4 inches in thickness, by sow* for not allowing their exper.emx, if x. to 

ing Ujion which imme lialely after the rains the Be- lapse. And, irrigition l«*mg tuppiMrvl. t**rw m 
douiits could cert till I v re ip a profitable harvest ; but little, if any, dilbdlty in supjn^.ng its re* i it. la 

they afhvt to despise all agricultural lal*»r the spontaneousness of whicu »i. ;d«* tf*:..i*ti 

Yet.” lie adds, ••tin* region never could have sup- from various travellers, h\* l<ren s ii«—i a - v«. it 
plied f od bv its own tniural vegetation for so great any rate it is unwise to decide the quest, ..n 4 Lto 
a multitude of docks and herl>s as followed in the |#*mble resource* of the desert inuu tlx on *. * 
train of the Br.n life* ” This seems rather a pre- to which the afiatliv and taitnl nusnet* u< t\x he* 
cipitatr sentence; tor one ran hardly tell what its douin* have minced it in modem tmr*. < Hi ti-w 
improved cou-1 tiori under ancient civ ili/atiou may view, wli le the pun-lv i-ash-ral tn’is m< ,ld r> t^x 
have y ieidisl. Iron mm-lv seeing what it now is. their habits tiniui|iaiml, tbr mm n-ter ». W ac 
after U- ii eg « v ( trim for centuries by Imrdes of con- quire some slight pnliitjoti in th. -x w ■ * 4 iim 

tempt nous Bedouins. Still, m regard* the general | held which were to form the stvj k* mo i*tr* <.4 U-^r 

question, we arc no: informed what iiuiiiIkt* of i*ut- future ct.uutrv. But, if »nv .me sini m *.*:* tg«a 
tie foilowtsi the Israelites out of Ivgvpt. We only j the produce of the desert, li-'smt i.| p*» B w* 
know that “flocks and herds ” went with them, proved, could never hare yieluril s’ii-.rt Xr *J 
were fiirbdden to graze “ ls*fore the mount” •• the flocks and In rd* ” — uttcrl* iomr-.t* m 
(S inai 1 , and sliansl the fortunes of the desert with numU*r is — which were carnal tluti.er; t* .» 
their owners. It further apjsavr* that, at the end ' not invalidate the present argumet t, n.*. 4 . lr«* to 
of the !"i f v v ears' wandering, two trils** and 8 half j deemed iln*<>n«i«teiit with the M (■( rd r.srra* ** 
were the chid. ips the only, cattle-master*, j *1 here i« nothing in tie- litter !•> f<-r ,.! .-.r 

And. wlicu we rot i* d«-r how greatly the long and ing that the cattle j« ru) ***1 in the »uiuioi j* 

•lire l»md ige of Ivgvpt limit have inteitered with ImndmU or by tin>ui*nds. l-ven if Ox «o :■ 4 
their tavorite pursuit during the eighty ye.irs of l’»- evil. 38 l»* taken in a *ei ^ t... r . 

Mims' h'e Ixlon* the Kvodus, it. mviiii n-asotiaUe they need mean im» m*>rr t; in t ut, h i a 

to think that in the other tnU*s only a lew would they reached the U>rl*rs *4 I'sim ie. t:x i. • *r 
have rattle on leaving t gv pt. I’he notion , so lost h «l, by • rhalige «*l t o . <r A l k < .n ,> *'±r*rr%, 

of a [*s pie ittertsl at'n>ol flu o'lglnuit all the iicen n pi wed, fw-rb to* rv«i» bv r»ji . r*- i -n L*« 

land ot l.g'pt ” I \ v. 12 in pursuit of wholly j enemy . ever whom t »o*l. and m t : ■» r *i«i •• n 

ddrer»nf ai *1 a’ sorbing la! or, B ing aide gener dly | hail given them the vi. lory. Ail :1. t it c^' m W 
to nia.ntaiti their wealili as *li*-» p in i«ter* is ob- | for i*. that the rrwmr.'e* of tlx w 1*. sir* 

viousiv absurd . It u therefore supjHxiltle that doululess uldi/nl to the nine >st. and tii *t i:* Aita 
Hculs-n, t»a*l, and a |»»rt)on of Man.t'seh h:wl, by and lietds, *<* tar a* tiiey liaie *ufv»^fij am • 
remoten<**s of hnal pmuiion. or oilier t ivorabie cir- kept alive. U liat tb**se resources n. .uc t- .s*| 
junvstaiii'es to u* unknown. e*c.*|»ed the onpressive to. it ;»rrli»j*s ncvrlv as inderc.i> ai< tn , .*-» m 

corsequcnccs to their docks and herd* which must wliat was the numlxr of the cat tie. Hw d ■irwJ'i 
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would M find its level ” by the diminution of the 
Utter till it fell within the limits of the former; and 
in this balanced state we must be content to leave 
the question. 

Nor ought it to be left out of view, in consider- 
ing any arguments regarding the possible change 
in the character of the wilderness, that Egyptian 
policy certainly lay, on the whole, in favor of ex- 
tending the desolation to their own frontier on the 
Sues side; for thus they would gain the surest pro- 
tection against invasion on their most exposed 
border; and as Egypt rather aimed at the develop- 
ment of a high internal civilization than an exten- 
sion of influence by foreign conquest, such a desert 
frontier would be to Egypt a cheap defense. Thus 
we may assume that the Pharaohs, at any rate after 
the rise of the Assyrian empire, would discern their 
interest and would act upon it, and that the felling 
of wood and stopping of wells, and the obliteration, 
where* er |xmib!e, of oases, would systematically 
make the Peninsula untenable to a hostile army de- 
scending fiom the N. K. or the N. 

IV. it remains to trace, so far as possible, the 
track pursue! by the host, bearing in mind the 
limitation before stated, that a variety of converg- 
ing or parallel routes must often have been required 
to allow of the passage of so great a number. As- 
suming the passage of the Ked Sea to have been 
effected at Rome spot N. of the now extreme end of 
Lite Gulf of Suez, they would march from their 
point of landing a little to the E. of S. Here they 
were in the wilderness of Shur, and in it “ they 
went three days and found no water.** The next 
point mentioned is Marsh. The ’.4m eL-IInicdra 
has been thought by most travellers since Burck- 
hardt’s time to be Marah. Between it and the 
'Ayuu Must the {da in is alternately gravelly, stony, 
and sandy, while under the range of Jebtl War- 
dun (a branch of tt-Tih) chalk and flints are found. 
There is no water on the direct line of route 
(Robinson, i. 87-98). Hawdra stands in the lime 
and gypsum region which lines the eastern shore 
of the Gulf of Suez at its northern extremity. 
Seetzen (fleisen, iii. 117) describes the water as 
•It, with purgative qualities; but adds that his 
Bedouins and their camels drank of it. He argues, 
from its inconsiderable size, that it could not be the 
Marah of Moses, 'll) is, however, seems an incon- 
clusive reason. [Marah.] It would not be too 
near the point of landing assumed, as above, to be 
to the N. of the ’ Ayun Musa , nor even, as Dr. 
Stewart argues (p. 55), too near for a landing at 
the * Ayun Musi itself, 4 * when we consider the in- 
cumbrances which would delay the host, and, espe- 
cially whilst they were new to the desert, prevent 


« Dr. Aitoun, quoted by Dr. Stewart (be.), It seems, 
denies this. 

ft In the Watty Ihl were found date-palms, wild 
tnmkless tamarisks, and the white-flowering broom ; 
>l«n a sm.tll, sappy growth, scarce a hand high, called 
d ScmnihA by the Bedouins, which, when dried, is 
pounded by them, and mixed with wheat for bread. 
It has a saltLih-eour taste, and is a useful salad herb, 
belonging to the order Mesembryant/umum, Linn. 
(Seetseu. ibid.). 

< Yet ho apparently allows as possible that Marah 
sssy be found in a brook observed by Purer a little to 
3b* N. of (ihtir&nritl (iii. 117). 

d There Is, however, a remarkable difference between 
tbs Indication of locality given by Seetsen to this wady, 
and the position ascribed to the Tih rl-Amara, as 


rapid marches. But the whole region appear* to 
abound in brackish or bitter springs (Seetzeu, ibid 
iii. 117, Ac.; Anmerk. 430). For instance, about 
1| hour nearer Suez than the Wady Ghurkndel 
(which Lepsius took for Marah, but which Niebuhr 
and Robinson regard as more probably Elim), Seet- 
zen (ibid. iii. 113, 114) found a Watty 1 * TV*/, with 
a salt spring and a salt crust on the surface of its 
bed, the tame, he thinks, as the spot where Niebuhr 
speaks of finding rock-salt. This corresponds in 
general proximity with Marah. The neighboring 
region is described as a low plain girt with limestone 
bills, or more rarely chalk, f For the consideration of 
the miracle of sweetening the waters, see Marah. 
On this first section of their desert-march, Dr. Stan- 
ley (S. $ P. p. 37) remarks, ** There can be no 
dispute as to the general track of the Israelites after 
the passage (of the Ked Sea). If they were to 
enter the mountains at all, they most continue in 
the route of all travellers, between the sea and the 
table-land of tbe TVt, till they entered the low bill* 
of GhUr&ndel. According to tbe view taken of the 
scene of the passage, Marah may either be at 4 the 
springs of Moses,’ or else at f/awdra or Gliir&n- 
del." He adds in a note, u Dr. Graul, however, 
was told .... of a spring near Pih el-Amdra t 
right (/. e. south) of Uncar t, so bitter that neither 
men nor camels could drink of it. From hence 
the road goes straight to Wady Uh&riiwltl.'' Seet- 
zen also inclines to view favorably the identification 
of el- Amaru with Marah. He gives it the title of 
a “ wady,*’ and precisely on this ground rejects the 
pretensions of el- f/awdra as being no “wady/* but 
only a brook ; c whereas, from the statement “ they 
encamped** at Marah, Marah must, he argues, 
have been a wady/* It seems certain, however, 
that Wady (ih&runilel — whether it be Marah, as 
Lepsius and (although doubtfully) Seetzen thought, 
or Elim as Niebuhr, Robinson, and Kruse — must 
have lain on the line of march, and almost equally 
certain that it furnished a camping station. In 
this wady Seetzen found more trees, shrubs, and 
bushes than he anywhere else saw in his journey 
from Sinai to Suez. He particularizes several date- 
palms and many tamarisks, and notes that the 
largest quantity of the vegetable manna, now to be 
found anywhere in the Peninsula, is gathered here 
(iii. 116) from the knives of the Last-named tree, 
which here grows “ with gnarled boughs and hoary 
head ; the wild acacia, tangled by its desert growth 
into a thicket, also shoots out its gray foliage and 
white blossoms over the desert” (Stanley, S. 

P. p. 68). The “ scenery ” in this region becomes 
“a succession of watercourses ” e (ibb/.); and the 
Wady Tayibeh , connected with Ghurundel by 


above. For Seetsen (or rather Dr. Kruse, commenting 
on bis journal) says, Robinson passed the wady tiro 
hours nearer Suez than Hatoara , and therefore so fkr 
to the north, not south , of U (Re ism, iii. pt. iii. 489 
431). Hence it is possible that the T.k and the Wady 
el-Amara may be distinct localities, and tbe common 
name result from the common property of a briny or 
bitter spring. Klepert’s map (in Robinson, vol. 1.) 
gives the two names Amd r a and Hawara close to- 
gether, the former a little, but lees than a mile, to the 
north. 

« So Dr. Kruse notice# that Dr. Robinson's Ami* 
who camped in GhurUndd found, at half au horn- * 
distance from their camping ground, a flowing br<»>K 
and copious fountains, such as they hitnertn no*.wi* 
found in the Peninsula (Seetsen, ill. pt. iii. 43Jj. 
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Uscti* it wo named from tlie goodly water and 
vegetation which it contains. These three wadies 
encompass on three sides the Jebtl Jluturndm ; the 
•ea, which it precipitously overhangs. l»eing oti the 
fourth. To judge from the configuration as given 
in the maps, there seems no reason why all three 
should not have combined to form Klim, or at any 
rate, os Dr. Stanley ("W. ) suggests, two of them. 
Only, front Nmu. xxxiii. 9, 10, as Klim ap|>cars 
not to have l*en on the sea. we must suppose that 
the encampment, if it extended into three wadies, 
■topjied short of their seaward extremities. I lie 
Israelitish iiost would scarcely find in all three more 
than adequate ground for their encampment* IJe- 
yond (/. t. to the S. K. of (Jhuruntltl\ the ridges 
and spurs of limestone mountain push down to the 
•ea, across the path along the plain (Robinson, i. 
70, and J ( •/>). 

This jiortion of the question may be summed up 
by presenting in a tabular form, the views of some 
leading travellers or annotators, on the site of 

Eliui: — 


Wadf 

GhQrundeL 


Niebuhr, One or 
Robinson, both, 


Wii'ty Some warm springs 
Vifil. north of Tor , which 
_ ✓ feed the rich da*e- 

Iwiborde plantations of the 
r po**ibl> couvent there. 


Kruse. Stanley. Robinson SceUen. 

(By Is*p*iu* (i. 72). 

Identified 
with Marah.) 

Dr. Knise (Annicrk. p. 418) singularly takes the 
words of Kx. xv. *27, “ tliey encamp-d there (in 
Klim) hy the trottrs,” as meaning ** hy the sea; ” 
whereas, from Num. xxxiii. 9, 10, it apj^ars tlmv 
di<l not reach the sea till a stage further, although 
their distance from it previously had been but 
small. 

1 rom Klim, the next stage brought the people 
again to the sea. This fact, and the enviable j«>*i 
tion in nsjwet of water supply, and consequent 
great fertil tv, cnjov<*l by 7ur on the coast, would 
make it serin prol.a! le that Ttir was the locdity 
intended: but as it lies more than seventy miles, 
in a straight line, from the nearest probably assign- 
able b| h > t for Klim, such a distance makes it a 
highly impmhihle site tor the next encampment 
'Hie |>n»baule view is that their seasi.le camp was 
fixed much nearer to the group of wadies viewed as 
embru ing Mini, jntIkijis in the lower part of the 
H\n/ 7 T*njibth % winch :q*j*cam to have a f**ii.t of 
juncture with the coast i .Stanley, N. <f /*. p. '18 . 
‘I lie account in Kx. xvi. knows nothing of tbi* en 
caiupiiii-nl by the sea, but brings the host at once 
into •* the wilderness of Sin:" but we must l*eai 
in mind the general purjiose of recording, not the 
people’s history so much as tiods de bug* with 
them, and the former rather as illustrative of the 


latter, and sulxmlinate thereto. The ev.d^nl <W 
sign however, in Num. xxxiii. Iw-mg. to \ act i* 
record their itinerary, this latter m to *•« r*ier»r4 
as the locus clntsicus on anv f . •. 

tion*. as compared with other* h «».. g * 
relation to the track. The *• w .1dm . t ^n " m 
an appellation no doubt repre-et t.ng to . e - a.:cnJ 
feature, and none more prvbuiv t an t : .e win 
pliin, which, King at tlie cige ot t e ar«*a 
the spot we now regard them as hr. g irate*. 

1 Ipegins to aasume a kigiutnunt ai-;t -ru .t i fa* 
modem name for this is */• A.i >. nr • *ert b* 
Ivtt/en 6 with this wilderness im pt. 4.i- 

Dr. Stanley e calls tl A d % at it* in t. t, < * • . » *a* 

plain of . \furkhdh simI think* it ls pr ■ . ,v 
wilderness. Ivowerdown the cs>a*t t. .* | .r. ex- 

pands into the broadest in the I'rii.n.mx. n<'» -re* 
where in the still northern | » >rt i< «n of .t »«■ z.iM 
doubtless place the *• Dophkaii ' J and - ’ «f 

Num. xxxiii. 12-14. 

In the wilderness of Sin occurred tlie f r*t «■»- 
muring for food, and the fir*t I »il of n m > v rw 
modem confection sold under t. it name i* f ea- 
udation collected trom the leaves i>( lie ti atm k 
tree ( T m trUk Orunt >L*, Urn*., Arab t ■> /*•. lie*. 

btTS) only in the Sinaitic v iliev*. and »■ io gnat 
abundance.* If it result* from tin pm ct. 'r-* cate 
in tlie leaf by an iiouct (the • tr k* < *; 
Khrenlerg) in the course of Jt.ie, Jt |f . s .1 \*- 
gU-st, this will not suit the tm e *t f* 'V« 

entering the region** mi the t.t«>ut;< >u. / :a* 
second month after " tl«ir ilejnrt re !r p* 

(Kx. xvi. 1-d). It is *aid to k.-. p ss s . ircod 
nyriip for jears (laib- rde. t,.», ,r>i r. m 

Kx. xvi. 13, 14). and thus d««-s not i *• r tat 
more striking characterrtn s *ii— r.>^; <n 1 i nv 
14-2t>. (Manna.) Nuu. n u *t ism 

gum Aral ic, an exuditon o: t..c a x, su tk> 
real manna of the l»ra/lites; i. r. StM.rn regsrii 
the st.iteiueut of •* bread from lea.rn ' a* » 
tion (A'tiion, iii. T T* - 7 : * i . A r >nni, > ' a : '^caad 
js-r-uius is Haul b\ ||is«el)us’ I . . < <■ . , te . V*» 
(nil p 2*.*8, fraud. Oil. 17 - i / 

miMLsted solely on tins »iikt.ii n- t»o r. ' 

III the same passage ot I.x. tv. 1J’ vjuj. it ist fent 
mentioned. 

In most jiortion* of tlie eirbrr r*^e >i j c. 
im|Mirtant to show the track thin to t,\ \ * 
t ons; and such an ind ent «»n « 1. c o- *■ U4a4 
'for where nothing levond the i m e < » - i ■'** m 
! recorded. Snp}-*sing in w tha t r *. 

[ where it first lag. ns to I r .nb n ’< v ^ 
i is **tllC WllJtrnr^» of >,n t ' .ih in * ff .j . 1 ^ 

till wc come to Jsmai, Iumi on t;r»i» . 

| to Kephidnii. If, as «e* n.t in»t .m , -» 

| le found at h r 1 1 an j l. i i iiii»im . ,t i- m ^ 

I certain that the track, ot the ti<^t Ls> t »■ .. rts 
j of HcrtMil/ a tnagniti- cut hvr j* * * t~ i i ^ ^ 


* Robt ii*ni» (t. *ai • that near thl* wsifi liot *ul- ! from the mastieh ; and ms* tl l* 
phun>oiij» spring* wore vi-ited by Niebuhr, auJ arv de- In I'pfar K.*» pt, and i(i»t it u »u| 
•crl t***d bv Uu**U’«*r. I«ut b> th** Ifr^at efT.vt of brat o 

** He calls it tlie Wilderness of Sir, but thl* is plainly i m >1 ris and rl»e» n* rr tin* inrr Ij 
a nmpriut for N»a. I J Hr. ."Uno n- *»< «*♦ thtt |-- 

c Hi* m.»p. however, omits the name tt-Kia. Ri»b- I ft* iti or l * m, won ti n*-* t*r»< * 
tnson thinks tlie wtld*'rne*H of .**tu la the inarriine K mi, the liiet nm\ have nr n< 
plain emit lie i*>t uf MorAh^A, but Uot certainly ilu'iud- pilot . and then tuiie lur’» 

InfC the 1st t«*r , |«irt of (inrin/r.', «ii| iv- |t 

•i S-offcn ttmuirbt that DopbVah no^ttt po**|h!y hr Then, In fur t.er racorv* 

fWtrarnl in the name of a place in this reipon, *i- 7V>- to take a n-ri'i. rn e.«.ir^e f<>c 
I mrJirt iKrn*el For Allish there i* n*» coi y.-rtiire sou im; .Vr < ti a: | h'i m a.* > 


r 

- * r*« 


r ScrUi u ci'Hiporvs it to the round bead* obtainel , Cut all thl*, he adls, i 
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which tome hare thought to be Sinai, and which 
beoo*n« first visible at the plain of Murkhdh . 
[Sts a i.] The Tabernacle was not yet set up, nor 
the order of march organized, as subsequently 
(Nnm. x. 13, Ac ), hence the words “track” or 
~ route,” as indicating a line, can only be taken in 
the most wide and general sense. The road slowly 
rues between the coast and Ftirdn, which has an 
elevation of just half the highest peak of the whole 
duster. Ft irfin must have been gained by some 
road striking off from the sea-coast, like the Wady 
Mokatttb, which is now the usual route from Cairo 
thither, perhaps by several parallel or converging 
liner Thos* who reject Ftirdn for Kephidim will 
have the onus of accounting for such a fruitful and 
blooming spot as, from its position, it must always 
hare been, being left out of the route, and of find- 
ing some other site for Rephidim. Possibly Tur 
itaelf might l*e Rephidim, but then not one of the 
sites generally discussed for Sinai will suit. It 
seems better then to take Ftirdn , or the adjacent 
▼alley of ts-Shtykh in connection with it, for Rephi- 
dim. The water may have been produced in one, 
and the battle have taken place in the other, of 
these contiguous localities; and the most direct way 
of reaching them from tl- Murkhdh (the “ wilder- 
ness of Sin”) will be through the wadies SktUdh 
and MokaUtb. Dr. Stanley, who suggests the road 
by the S. of Strbdl , through Wady UeOrdn a 
(Robinson, i. 95), as also a possible route to Sinai 
(8. P. p. 38, 4), and designates it “ the south- 
era ” one, omits to propose any alternative station 
for Rephidim; as he also does in the case of “the 
northern ” route being accepted. That route has 
been already mentioned (page 3522, note f ), but is 
of too remote a probability to require being here 
taken Into view. The Wady MokaUtb , the “ writ- 
ten,” as its name imports, contains the largest 
number of inscriptions known as the Sinaitic. They 
are scratched on the friable surface of the sand- 
stone masses which dot the valley on either side, 
some so high as to have plainly not been executed 
without mechanical aid and great deliberation. 
They are described or noticed by Dr. Robinson, 
Borckhardt, Laborde, Seetzen. and others, but 
especially by Dr. Stanley (S. P. pp. 67-62). [See 
on this subject Sinai, p. 3053, notes c and <£.] 

V. Besides the various suggestions regarding 
Horeb and Sinai given under Sinai, one occurs in 
Dr. Kruse’s Anmerkungtn on Seetzen, which is 
worth recording here. Seetzen approached the 
Jtbtl Musa from the N., a little W., by a route 
which seems to have brought him into the region 
through which Dr. Robinson approached it from 
the N. \V. On this Dr. Kruse remarks, “ Horeb 
lay in the plain of Rephidim .... a day’s march 
short of (r or) Sinai, on a dry plain, which was 
extensive enough for a camping ground, with a rock 


penes by SOtrbbti el-Khad\m to the Jtbtl Mil so. Rob- 
inson, who went by this way, conjectured that ei-Khb- 
dim was a place of pilgrimage to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and might have been the object of Mosee' 
proposed journey of n three days into the wilderness ” 
(l. 79). The best account of this locality by far, 
which the present contributor has met with, is that In 
the M3, referred to at the end of this article. The 
writer dwells especially on the immense remains of 
mining operations, refuse of fbel, metal, etc., to be 
seen there ; also on the entrenched camp at 
d iscov ered recently by Major Macdonald, evidently a 
work of great labor and of capacity for a large garrison. 

• Through the wilderness of if da (from its north- 


fountain struck by Moses from the rock. This 
distance just hits the plain ts-Shtb ( Stheb , Kie- 
pert’s Map), which Robinson entered before reach- 
ing the foremost ridge of Sinai, and suits the 
peaked mountain tb-Orf ’ in the highest point of 
this plain. That this plain, too, is large enough 
for fighting in (as mentioned Ex. xvii. 9), is plain 
from Robinson’s statement (i. 141) of a combat 
between two tribes which took place there some 
yean before his visit. Robinson, from this rocky 
peak, which I took for Horeb, in 1^ hour reached 
the spring 6 vrbth, probably the one the opening 
of which was ascribed to Moses, and thence in 
another hour came to the steep pass Nukb Udwy , 
to mount which he took 2| hours, and in 2| hours 
more, crossing the plain tr-Rahth, arrived at the 
convent at the foot of Sinai. Seetzen's Arabs gave 
the name of Otr 'iht 6 to a mountain reached liefore 
ascending the pass, no doubt the same as Robin- 
son’s el- Orf and the Horeb of Holy Writ ” (Reisen, 
iii. pt. iii. 422; comp. 414). He seeks to recon- 
cile this with Ex. xxxiii. 6, which describes the 
people, penitent after their disobedience in the 
matter of the golden calf, as “ stripping themselves 
of their ornaments by die Mount Horeb," by sup- 
posing that they were by Moses led back again c 
from Sinai, where God had appeared to him, and 
immediately below which they had encamped, to 
Horeb in the plain of Rephidim. But this must 
have been a day’s journey backward, and of such a 
retrograde movement the itinerary in Num. xxxiii. 
14, 16, 16, has no trace. On the contrary, it says, 
“ they removed from the desert of Sinai and pitched 
in Kibroth Hattaavah.” Now, although they 
stayed a year in the wilderness of Sinai (Ex. xix. 
1; Num. x. 11, 12), and need not be supposed to 
have had but one camping station all the time, yet 
Rephidim clearly appears to lie without the limits 
of that wilderness (Ex. xvii. 1, xix. 1, 2; Num. 
xxxiii. 15), and a return thither, being a departure 
from those limits, might therefore, we should ex- 
pect, be noticed, if it took place; even though all 
the shillings of the camp within the wilderness of 
Sinai might not be set down in the itinerary. 
Under Sinai an attempt is made to reconcile the 
“ rock in Horeb ” at Rephidim with a “ Mount 
Horeb ” (the same, in fact, as Sinai, though with 
a relative difference of view), by regarding “ Horeb ” 
as a designation descriptive of the ground, applica- 
ble, through similarity of local features, to either. 
If this be not admitted, we may perhaps regard the 
Wady es-Sheykh , a ere see it concave southwards, 
whose western horn joins Wady F eirdn, and whose 
eastern finds a southeastern continuation in the 
plain er-Rdheh (leading up to Jtbtl Musa , the 
probable Sinai), as die Horeb proper. This con- 
tains a rock called traditionally the “ seat of Moses ” 
(Schubert, Reisen, ii. 356). And this is to some 


ern border) to the opening of Wady Hebrhn into it la 
5} hours' journey. The manna tamarisk is found 
there ; and some birds, called by Dr. Kruse r Wuaten- 
huhnern,'’ which he appears to think might be the 
quails of Scripture. Seetsen in his journal plainly 
sets down the " quails ” as being wholly a mistake for 
locusts ( Reisen , iii. pt iii. 413, comp. 80). 

b " Two hardly distinguishable mountains on either 
side of the way (from the Wady Bntzamn ) were 
named Ombt and Freutrh ■' (Reiun, iii. 69). 

c He thinks the reason why they were thus coun- 
termanded waa because ,f Horeb ” was batter supplied 
with water, but he does not show that the " spring 
Ourbeh ” adequately meets this condition (ibid. 422). 
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extent confirmed by the fact that the wady which 
continues the plain er-Rd/ie/t to the N. W M form- 
ing with the latter a slightly obtuse angle, resumes 
the name of t$-Shtykh. If we may suppose the 
name “ Iloreb,” though pro|>erly applied to the 
crescent Watty tt-Sktyklt , which joins /Virdn, to 
have had such an extension as would embrace 
er-/W//c/<, then the “rock in Iloreb " might be a 
day’s journey from the “ Mount (of) Iloreb.” a 
This view, it may be observed, dues not exclude 
that just referred to under Sinai, hut merely 
removes it from resting on the sense there proposed 

for “ Iloreb ” (2j^n), as a local appellative, to 
more general grounds. 

Hut whatever may be tl»e case with other sacred 
localities, the identification of Sinai itself will 
probably never be free from obscurity. We seem 
to have adequate information regarding all the 
eminent mountains within the narrow compass to 
which our choice is reduced, and of all the impor- 
tant passes. Nor is it likely that any fresh clew 
of trustworthy local tradition will lie unraveled, or 
any new light thrown on the text of the Scriptural 
statements. Somewhere in the granitic nucleus 
of lofty mountain crests the answer, doubtless, lies/ 
For the grounds on which a slight preponderance 
of probability rests in favor of tlie Jtltl M iiso, r 
see Sinai. Hut even that prcj»onderance mainly 
rests on tlie view that the uuml>crs ascribed in our 
present text to the host of Israel are trustworthy. 
If further criticism should make this more doubt- 
ful than it now is, that will have the proUible 
effect of making tlie question more vague rather 
than more clear than it is at present. “ This 
degree of uncertainty is a great safeguard for Uie 
real reverence due to the place. As it is, you may 
rest oil your general conviction and be thankful ” 
(S. «jr /*. p. 70). The tradition which has conse- 
crated the JtUl Mu* i can, we know. !>e traced to 
Us source in a Lite year. It has the taint of mod- 
ernism and tlie detective witness of the older tra- 
dition of I)r. Stanley thinks it “doubtful 

whether tlie scene of the giving of tlie l^w, as 
we now conceive it, ever entered into the minds 
of theme who fixed the traditional §ite. The con- 
secrated f*uk of the Jtljtl J/iisi was probal.lv 
revered simply as the sjiot where Moees saw the 
visum of t»ud, without rehrence to any more gen- 
eral event ” (S'. <f P. p. 76 and this is likely to 
have Iteen equally true of i'erUil lefore it. Tlie 
Fastem mind seized on the s|**t as one of devout 
contemplation by the one retired saint; the Western 
■rarci.es lor a scene which will bring the [mm . pie 
perceptibly into the region of that rresence which 
the saint U-hcid. 

t crtaiu vivid impressions left on the minds of 


* The expression ® 

■MJ probably be, like Uk- ei pros* ion ^rT, 

IU. 1, sml that of rrWTP 1H2. Jo.h nl 11, etc.. 

two noun* In tvgitnrn, the " mount af II-<r**b ” 

ft The 7V «.<i /V> iiin'.fidBa give* In the Interior 
of the ShiAltie prnltisula a wild« rneM Indicated as 

•* de*er<Ukii ut»l xl anno* ernvvrrunt ft.ti Unveil* 
doeente Mover." and marks therein a three-praked 1 
moun’.iin. with the words. " hir )<v*'tn arceprrunt in 
Oioote ’'vna * l»r Kni*r think* tlie "three peaks " 
dmd rwnal (». t. the J*Ul Alt tat, Ag Efstrme and 
(he Je**i Hiitn'r Scetn n, ill pt III. 421). 

* l>r Kruse say*. " fUis highest S. K. point of Sinai 
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traveller* teem to bespeak such rnnartatde itstaw 
for the rocks of this cluster, and they are rmtnly 
so replete with interest, that a few lending drtud 
the aspect of the principal mountains may ft' J pcaa 
here. Appro idling the granitic nucleus fnso tka 
N. side, See Lien found himself “ ever twtween tws 
high, wild, and uaked dills of granite " At* pxwo- 
ble forms of mountsins blended in the view A ta* 
group, conical and pointed, truncated, serrate*!. 
rounded (Rristn^ iii. 69. 67). Imn^iiatM. too 
ous to this he had been upon tbe pr,<i 
sandstone cliffs, which in rU/htii U.- -d tie 
sandy plain er-R tmlrh on the eastern, w* *i 
lar steep sandstone cliffs lay on tbe N \ Vt 
On a nearer view small bright quart/ gr.; 
kietrl ), of whitish -yellow and redd.o hue. ww 
olmerved in tbe coarie-grained so. I* 

Stanley, approaching from the N. W.„ fr <u 14 
ShtUdi, thruugh w.ulirs >» /» » and /\i. a, V'x-d 
the rocks of various order* more or ires 
changed and intenuixed. In tbe first. - re*. tp 
resting on dark-green loses closed the pr* — t ta 

front,” doubtless both of granite. * w*ik 

this the description of Jtb*l Mu* », a* wree. t rm 
Mount St, Catherine (HvL 77 \ “the * grsa- 
ite of its Ivwrv mans, ending in the gray 
granite of the p*«k it** If ’ H <i /j i * um 
l>etween red granite mountains d wi ; pa-p- 

ci pi to usly on the •and*,’’ but just in the n.< *i d 
it the granite is exchanged for cat dstovw. it -a 
last forms the roct-tableta of tbe ll <u/j M * "<a 
lying in the way to Wady Far ,n. |\,* 1m; a 

full of “endless windings." and here “ !«-gac 
curious sight of the nxmntain*. streaked tr 
to foot, as if with tailing streams <A dirk re* '—al- 
ter poured over tliem, tlie igi ei>u* fluid *■ . _~ed 
upwards as they were liraved Irmn tl*e gr .. . 

. . . . “ The colors tell their own st**rv. 
and limestone and aand stone and granite." Ikx «v 
these, “ huge cones of white clay amt ui.d xn at 
intervals planted along thewe nrghty w» f *-»M- 
tlie now dry wadies', apjiwrently tlw • nj - *.*- 

vial dcjHH.it of some tremendous ar.tnl . . *». *.e 

rent, left there to stiflen into aaodo, t# ' 7 

The lliw/y Ftiran is funded south* «M« ty i.e 
Jcbtl A ttitytk and the Serf*. t, w j -j i 

westwards to tbe maritime plain, and f uivvt 
to tlie Mn.vitic group, and on sb w 1 1 

southern side lies the widest part of r*-A i, 
ously noticed aa the “ wilderness of 
ren remarks that JP*tl fiVnduit M ar< u . 1 a 
mountain, but, like Sinai, a rot *p*cu -us gr 
,Rti*rn t iii. 107; comp pt- iii 41 1 

SrrOttl rises from a lower level than the rv.*/ 
group, and so stands out more fiijlv I H x^mtr. • 
account of its summit confirms that of hur.t'sril 
1 be former mounted from the mctitrrn i tir a 


is indisputably the * mountain at th# UeJ of H * 
Writ, the imxJern Mount fit. I'atheno* Tr- > • 
jwrt of Sinai is, however, n am naHM*l t "> - 1- -a* 

monks, not by the Arabs, pr- babii in vlnf u • 
bine Ib-rrb with Sinai, by whi* h nan-s t. o « 
the most southeasterly point Tbe ' pi»m e w- 
derne*s ' of Sinai ran be nothin* else than 
plum situated i>n the tu.rtbcrn steep * *i saw- 

round*d by the three twfonr named pa l* .< • *- mm 
cipj-oslte piaf«“»il of Jtb*< and E. aid W *ai 

low rid/es . Jt t* now rm.led the p-aln Kx*. « , tal a 
■rronltn* to K-<biusoo's tMsiurrwn. l 
enough to hold two mil Ions of Urea*4i««, wise fcM* 
rnrainpwd tofethvr M (ifti J. 423k 
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narrow plateau at the top of the easternmost peak. 
A block of gray granite crowns it, and several con- 
tiguous blocks form one or two grottoes, and a cir- 
cle of loose stones rests in the narrow plateau at the 
top ( 77/e Tent and tlte Khan , pp. 117, 118). The 
14 five peaks," to which 44 in most points of view it 
m reducible, at first sight appear inaccessible, but 
are divided by steep ravines filled with fragment) 
of fallen granite." Dr. Stanley mounted “over 
smooth blocks of granite to the top of the third or 
central peak," amid which “ innumerable shrubs, 
like sage or thyme, grew to the very summit." 
Here, too, his ascent was assisted by loose stones 
arranged by human hands. The peak divides into 
*• two eminences," on “ the highest of which, as on 
the bock of some petrified tortoise, you stand, and 
overlook the whole Peninsula" (S. P. pp. 71,72). 
Russegger sa\ * “ the stone of the peak of Serbdl is 
porphyry " (Rrittn, lit. 276). Dr. Stewart men- 
tions the extensive view from its summit of the 
mountains 44 which arise from the west* rn shore 
of the Gulf of 'Akabah," seen in the N. E., and 
of the Sinaitic r.uige, “closely packed " with the 
intermediate Jtbtl Wateidh, “ forming the most 
confused mass of mountain tops that can be imag- 
ined ” (pp. 1 14, 1 15). His description of the ascent 
of the eastern peak is formidable/ He felt a rarity 
of the air, and often had to climb or crawl fiat on 
the breast. It was like “ the ascent of a glacier, 
only of smooth granite, instead of ice." At a 
quarter of an hour from the summit he also “ found 
a stair of blocks of granite, laid one above another 
oo the surface of the smooth slippery rock " (p. 
113). On the northern summit are visible the re- 
mains of a building, “ granite fragments cemented 
with lime and mortar," and <4 close beside it three 
of those mysterious inscriptions," impl\ing “ that 
this summit was frequented by unknown pilgrims 
who used those characters" (»S. P. p. 72). 

The approach to Jebtl Musa from the W. is 
only practicable on foot. It lies through Wady 
SoLim and the N&kb Hdiok, “ Pass of the Wind," “ 
whose stair of rock leads to the second or higher 
stage of the great mountain labjrinth. Elsewhere 
this pass would be a roaring torrent. It is amidst 
imam of rock a thread of a stream just visible, and 
here and there forming clear pools, shrouded in 
palms, or leaving its clew to be traced only by 
rushes. From the head of this pass the cl iff- I ron t 
of Sinai comes in sight through 44 a long continued 
plain between two precipitous mountain ranges of 
black and yellow granite." This is the often -men- 
tioned plaiu er-Rdheh. Deep gorges enter it on 
each side, and the convent and its gardens close 
the view. The ascent of Jebtl Mus i, which con- 
tains “ high valleys with abundant springs," is by 
a long flight of rude steps winding through crags 
of granite. The care and chapel “of Elias" are 
passed on the slope of the ascent, and the summit is 
marked by the ruins of a mosque and of a Christian 
church. But Strausa adds, “the ‘Mount of 


a By this paaa Dr. 8taniey was himself conducted 
thither, sending his camels round by the Wady et- 
Shsykh from Ftir&n, " the more accessible though more 
etaeuitous route into the central upland." By this 
latter he supposes the great bulk of the host of Israel 
■ay have reached er-Rdheh and Sinai, while " the 
ehiefc of the people would mount ” bj the same peas 
which he took (S. tf P. p. 42). 

t Dr. Stewart (m b. tup. 122) mys, " Ghebel Musa, the 
Steal of monkish traditions, is neither visible from the 
Ghebel (». «. BAs) SOfrifeh, nor from any other point 


Moses ’ rose in the south higher and higher still ” 
and the point of this, Jebtl Musa, eighty feet in 
diameter, is distant two hours and more from the 
plain below (Sinai and Golgotha, p. 116). The RA» 
Suftdfeh seems a small, steep, and high mountain, 
which is interposed between the slope of Jebtl Musa 
and the plain ; and, from its position, surveys both 
the openings of et-Sheykh N. E. and of tr-R&hth b 
N. \V., which converge at its foot. Opposite to it, 
across the plain, is the Jebtl F urtid , whose peak is 
cloven asunder, and the taller summit is again shat- 
tered and rent, and strewn, as by an earthquake, 
with its own fragments. The aspect of the plain 
between Jebtl Furtid , which here forms a salient 
angle, wedging southwards, and the Rat Suftdfeh, 
is described as being, in conjunction with these 
mountains, wonderfully suggestive, both by its 
grandeur and its suitableness for the giving and 
the receiving of the I^aw. “That such a plain 
should exist at all in front of such a cliff is so re- 
markable a coincidence with the sacred narrative, 
as to furnish a strong internal argument, not merely 
of its identity with the scene, but of the scene itself 
having been described by an eye-witness " ( 8 . <f P. 
pp. 42, 43). The character of the Sinaitic granite 
is described by Seetzen (Rtittn, iii. 86) as being 
(1) flesh -red with glass -colored quartz and black 
mica, and (2) grayish -white with abundance of the 
same mica. He adds that the first kind is larger- 
grained and handsomer than the second. Hamilton 
speaks of “ long ridges of arid rock surrounding him 
in chaotic confusion on every side," and “ the sharp 
broken peaks of granite far and near as all equally 
desolate " ( Sinai, , the Hedjaz , and Soudan , p. 31). 
This view of “granite peaks," so thickly and wildly 
set as to form “ a labyrinth " to the eye, was what 
chiefly impressed Dr. Stanley in the view from the 
top of Jebtl Muta (S. <f P. p. 77). There the 
weather-beaten rocks are full of curious fissures and 
hobs (p. 46), the surface being “a granite mass 
cloven into deep gullies and basins " (p. 70). Over 
the whole mountain the imagination of votaries haa 
stamped the rock with tokens of miracle. The 
dendrites c were viewed as memorials of the Burn- 
ing Bush. In one part of the mountain is shown 
the impress of Moses’ back, as he hid himself from 
the presence of God (ib. 30); in another the hoof- 
print of Mohammed's mule; in the plain below, a 
rude hollow between contiguous blocks of stone 
passes for the mould of the head of the Golden Calf; 
while in the valley of the Leja, which runs, parallel 
to and overhung by the Jtbtl Mutn't greatest 
length, into er-Rdheh , close to Rdt Suftdfeh, the 
famous “ Stone of Moses" is shown — “a detached 
mass from ten to fifteen feet high, intersected with 
wide slits or cracks .... with the stone between 
them worn away, as if by the dropping of water from 
the crack immediately above." 1 his distinctness 
of the moss of the stone lends itself to the belief of 
the Kabbis, that this “ rock followed " the Israelites 
through the wilderness, which would not be the 

in the plain of tr-RdhehV This seems confirmed by the 
argument of 5. $r P. pp. 43. 44, that Moms, descend- 
ing from the Jtbtl MUsa , would not be able to see what 
was going on in the plain till he emerged upon it, the 
height of Safsdfeh effectually Intercepting the view. 

c These bare become scarce on this mountain ; 8eet- 
xen ( Reistn , iil. 86) expressly mentions that be observed 
none. They are now found sbundanUy In the course 
of constructing Abbas Pasha's mountain road (Stewart, 
T. f K. pp. 182, 184). 
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case with the noil-detached off-net of *ome larger 
cliff. The Korun alto contains reference to “the 
rock with the twelve mouths for the twelve tribes 
of Israel,” ». c. the aforesaid cracks in the stone, 
into which the Hedouins thrust eras* ns they mut- 
ter their prnvers l>efore it. Hi shop Clavton ac- 
cepted it as genuine, so did Whiston the translator 
of Josephus; a hut it is a mere lutus ivitunz ; and 
there is another fragment, “ h^s conspicuous,” in 
the same valley, “with precisely similar marks.” 
In the pass of the HWy er-Stn t/L’h is another 
■tone, called the “ Seat of Mo*w," descrilied by 
Lalwmle (S. <f pp. 45-48. and notes). Seetzen 
adds, some paces l«eyond the “Stone of Moses” 
several springs, copious for a region §o poor in 


otisly ttl Petr , “ the Content ; ” “ fVstm " 

St. I. pi it erne, the first abt<c*» of the 
“Solal*,” from “ the Cross,” who h » # jr*di *4 
summit, and the “ Mount of tie IUinm - It.*" 
from a legend that a sun learn *} <*<« •-> 

j>osed miraculously, on one da} in Ue ve*r, 
the mountain into the ch*j«d «f the ~ l-.~-.-g 
Hush ” 6 (so wiled) in the convent * p 7 *> is 
the pass of the Convent rocks arise on n^rt *,> 
in long succession, fantastically colieed. gr»v ^ 
blue, bright yellow, and bronze, *rn et.n—* *.r- * 
marked with white lines of quarts or 1 i. k 
of basalt ; huge l»l<»cks worn into fa/ ts.-*,-- *?i;*-* 
. . . . interrupt the narrow track, who - *• 

ges have worn along the face of the pro- 


water, have their source from under blocks of I hanging overhead, threaten to over* -n.* it* 
granite, one of which is as big as this “Stone of j traveller in their fall. "Hie wady w* l - 

Moses.” These springs gush into a very small ' this pass is called by the name of «. » . — a -- 

dike, and thence are conducted by a canal to sup- J nipt ion of lloiab, the uame uf ti>e lather tr. <a* i 

ply water to a little fruit-garden Their Moses (1 b. pp. 32, 3d). At the loot of a to £.-•-* 

water is pure and very good. On this canal, set- 1 near the convent Seetzen notned •* » m .*» i r *-« a 

end paces Itelow the basin, lies a considerably bigger | of black hom-porpbvry, of Jetfde 1 i h-t 

l lock of granite than the “ Stone of Moses,” “ and ja-per, and lietween tlieir srrods of v< w w 

the canal nms round so close to its side as to l* qu irt/..” The gardens, as ha* l*mi r * -t' ar» a 

half concealed by it” (lirism, iii. 95). lie seems 1 sight from the approach thrvHjgh o A '2 * Nres- 

to argue tliat this appearance and half-concealment zen enlarge* on th<-,r leaut v, rniuj.ord. -.f n ■ 

may have I>oeii made use of by Moses to procure 1 the savage wild aUmt tlem; - imn— J a -g 

belief in liis having produced the water miracu- ( vegetation nppears in tins <iumt* wh-*"e>rT u<— * 

kmsly, which existed before. Hut this is wholly ; is water” (/A-joh, iii. 7i>, 73, 87 . 1 ia-at tr 

inconsistent, as indeed is any view of this leing the ’ capabilities ot ti e sod are of interest in reht> c* a 

actual “rock in Horeb,** with his view of Kephidim the Mosaic and to every period. As regw.* ta« 

as situated at e/- //«•*»* A, the western extremity of , < onvrnt, the reader mav be referred t > l** 


the \l'<n/y Ftinin. lapullv at variance with tb*» 

Scriptural narrative is tlie claim of a hole in er 
Ra/.tli, Idow lids S' 1 //. <-//'. A. to be “the Pit of 
Korali,” whose storv belongs to another and far 
later stage ot the march. 

On Mount St. Catherine the principal interest 
lies in the panorama of the whole Peninoila which .-limbs of mvrrii — of all the *pm- « I Lt 
it commands, embraced bv the converging lion s ot 1 saw, the lest suited for the fr—irng 


lev's animate! description of its ch *r*.ve- t.w 

policy of its totinder, ai.d the quvi tv <*t iL* 

(*S. /\ pp. 51 -.Vi). 1 his traveler l*»*a 11 ft a j"» 
ill the as<ent. *• In tlie recesses i*-t« f ^'i t.<r ■-»** 
was a mined Hnlouin village, i hi tt« 1 . **; 

was a small natural basin, thn klv o erog « 1 

k — . t M 

f - * . 


tlie lied Sea, and the eomphte way in which it' tltsk- in the Mviu-mn of tlie mount on " ; * % 

overlooks the Jtfnl Mu.*>t , which, as seen from it. | He thought the |-rt»pect. however, fro- t 

is by no means cou*pi'-m»us. In-mg alx-ut 1,000 feet ^ iiitein»r in various wavs to anv o( to** * : --r 
lower. Seet/en mountetl l»v a path strewn with , from tlie nrigliU>ring inoui.Lsii.s, . v o * m 
•tones and l-h- ks, having nowhere ai»y stef*. like : ero-r, Jrbti .l/usi or Has A. 

those mentionevi as existing at and retimri * I Ihe rx-cks, on leaving >11111 (Hi tt»e rit 4 * U» 

that jas|>er and |»orplivry chietlv constitute the bait, are cunousiv interminglel. *r*rof« j »; •• • 

mountain. He reached the highest j*>int in three 1 opj-witc margin of the w-a»hes >"J v an V * - 

hours, including intervals of rest, hv a hard, steep 1 » s 5v </f contains “hill* of a n : a, 

path, with toilsome eland eriug : but the actual j curiously si mt ii g across ea»h Hlxr ax ■; m 

time of ascending was only 1 ] hoars. The date- appearance of *er|«enlme and I »• - 

palm plantation of lur it said to levi-ille front . . . • then moui,tcd a »J« rt n-i.v [•ai i - j 
tlie b>p; but the haze prevailing at the time pre- , capj*ed w-lh avnd-nnie — and roirrm -hi a -» 1 
vented this traveller tnnn ver lv ing it (Htism, hidbdeep sand — the first we h*<l esx^-.r. »r- — --*r 
89 Hi). “ Ihe rock of the Ivijgl e-t point of this win. h were scattered isoUtrd dm ;•* «| os > .« 

mountain swells into the form of a human body, with occi-u-uaI chalk .... At tl.e ■ 


its arms swatlH-d 1 ke tliat of a mummv, but head- 
less — the c«.uut» rq» rt. as it is ail< g. d, of the c(-r]eM' 

of the * eh ended Ig-ptMii naint Not nn- 

pr«'b;ibl'. this grote-que figuie tun i-!ies not merrlv 
the idu-tration, but the origin, ot il e story ” ot M. 


plain, sn i-tl.itetl it<k, its h g‘i ter* n» g 
lower tiers. Iikt a C**tlr.” Here •« t - * sn 
of ff- I \!t rose m front.” And **»*< • ‘r- 
ing down, spjwm.tlv, northeast wmr.l» - s 
de-eit. amidst fantastic sand**.*'** r-s*. 


Catherine's U-dy lring tran*{»orte«l to the *»j»ot. aft* r with ld.vc and dull green, u il d l - v sur^rwi 
niartvrdom, from l^gvpt by arigd.c hat ds « f After tins came a desert strewn vnih 
f*. p. 45 1. | ot the i iA.” i. r. limestone, but 

llie remaining princifinl mountain is named vrari- 


8ee hi* note on Amt. Ui. 1, § 7. 

6 Dr rmmlev Trr tWd the p>w*itnlite of the fact. 1 


aid 


the “ IPuc/jf bft&zdU A,” * wtiirh tnrrs si 


e Hers Dr. Stanley quitted the trsrt y«- 
Eot'in»oo, whirh freen the Cosnst b« Im 


disproved its udracu.ous clisnu ter by exsnilninf the | t*.lio (*-d, the latter rootisutof la a 8 ft. mw 


rmvioe above the t’onvrut, through which, when the 
tun iron* the necessary altitude, a ray would rwach 
the chupel (S. $ P. p 46). 


throutfli llWjr to the v 

Uulf of ' 
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mH 7 doe noithward, Mid then deflect* westward, j 
the “ high granite rucks ” reappeared ; and in the 
Wady tl-Ain, •» the rocks rise, red granite or black 
basalt, occasionally tipped as if with castles of sand- 
stone to the height of about 1,000 feet .... and 
finally open on the sea. At the niouth of the pass 
•re many traces of flood — trees tom down, and 
strewed along the Kind ” ( ib . pp. 80, 81). 

VI. We now pass on to resume the attempt to 
trace the progress of the Israelites. Their sojourn 
of a year in the neighborhood of Mount Sinai was 
an eventful one. The statements of the Scriptural 
narrative which relate to the receiving of the two 
Tables, the Golden Calf, Moses’ vision of God, and 
the visit of Jethro, are too well known to need 
special mention here ; but besides these, it is certain 
from Num. iii. 4, that before they quitted the wil- 
derness of Sinai, the Israelites were thrown into 
mourning by the untimely death of Aaron’s two 
•on*, Nadab and Abihu. This event is probably 
connected with the setting up of the Tabernacle and 
the enkindling of that holy fire, the sanctity of 
which their death avenged. That it has a deter- 
minate chronological relation with the promulga- 
tions which from time to time were made in that 
wilderness, is proved by an edict in Lev. xvi., l>eing 
fixed as subsequent to it (l>ev. x., comp. xvi. 1). 
The only other fact of history contained in Levit- 
icus is the punishment of the son of mixed parent- 
age for blasphemy (xxiv. 10-14). Of course the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons is mentioned 
early in the book in connection with the laws re- 
lating to their oflice (viii., ix.). In the same wil- 
derness region the people were numbered, and the 
exchange of the Invites against the firstborn was 
effected; these last, since their delivery when God 
smote those of Egypt, having incurred the obliga- 
tion of sanctity to him. 'The offerings of the princes 
of Israel were here also received. 'The last incident 
mentioned Indore the wilderness of Sinai was quitted 
for that of Paran is the intended departure of 
Hobab the Kenite, which it seems he abandoned at 
Moses’ urgency. They now quitted the Sinaitic 
region for that of Paran, in which they went three 
days without finding a permanent encampment, al- 
though temporary halts must of course have been 
daily made (Num. i., ix. 15-23; x. 13, 33; xi. 
35; xii. 16). A glance at Kiepert’s, or any map 
•bowing the region in detail, will prove that here a 
ehotee of two main routes begins, in order to cross 
the intervening space between Sinai and Canaan, 
which they certainly approached in the first in- 
stance on the southern, and not on the eastern side. 
Here the higher plateau surmounting the Tih 
region would almost certainly, assuming the main 
features of the wilderness to have been then as they 
are now, have compelled them to turn its western 
side nearly by the route by which Seetzen came in 
the opposite direction from Ilebrou to Sinai, or to 
turn it on the east by going up the ’Arabah, or be- 
tween the ’Arabah and the higher plateau. Over 
its southern face there is no pass, and hence the 
roads from Sinai, and those from Petra towards 
Gsxa and Hebron, all converge into one of two 


tbs Wady GMzAUh, as above, immediately after pew- 
fog the 'Am ei-Hidkrrak. 

• Sestsen suppose* that what are called quails In 
Scripture were really locusts ( Rtisen, hi. 80) ; au 
•pinion which Coqoerel (laborde, Comm. Oeogr. Kx. 
xvi. IS) appears to have shared. But surely locusts, 
ss sffbta, are too well known la Scripture to nuke the 


trunk-line* of route (Robinson, i. 147, 151, 152, ii 
1 86 ). Taberah and Kibroth I lattaavab, both seen) 
to lielong to tlie same encampment where Israel 
almde for at least a month (xi. 20), being names 
given to it from the two events which happened there. 
(Tabekah, Kiurotii - Hattaavaii, Quail&J 
These stations seem from Num. x. 11-13, 33-36, to 
have lain in the wilderness of Paran; but possibly 
the passage x. 11-13 should come after that 33-36, 
and the “ three days’ journey ” of ver. 33 lie still 
in the wilderness of Sinai; and even Taberah and 
llazerotb, reached in xi., xii., also there. Thus 
they would reach Paran only in xii. 16, and x- 12 
would be either misplaced or mentioned by antici- 
pation only. Due reason for thinking that they did 
not strike northwards across the Tih range from 
Sinai, is Moses’ question when they murmur, 
44 Shall all the fish of the sea be gathered together 
for them, to suffice them?” which is natural 
enough if they were rapidly nearing the Gulf of 
’Akabah, but strange if they were posting towards 
the inland heart of the desert. Again the quails a 
are brought by “a wind from the sea ” (Num. xL 
22, 31); and various travellers (Burcklinrdt, Schu- 
l»ert, Stanley) testify to the occurrence of vast 
flights of birds in this precise region between Sinai 
and ’Akabah. Again, llazerotb, the next station 
after these, is coupled with Di/ahab, which last 
seems undoubtedly the D Utah on the shore of that 
gulf (DeuL i. 1, and Robinson, ii. 187, note). This 
makes a seaward position likely for llazeroth. And 
as Taberah, previously reached, was three days’ 
journey or more from the wilderness of Sinai, they 
had probably advanced that distance towards the N. 
E. and ’Akabah; and the distance required for this 
will bring us so near tl-lliuUttrdli (the spot which 
Dr. Robinson thought represented llazerotb in fact 
as it seems to d<> in name), that it may be accepted 
as a highly probable site. 'Thus they were now not 
far from the coast of the Gulf of ’Akabah. A spot 
which seems almost certain to attract their course 
was the Wady tPAin, being Ute water, (he spring, 
of that region of the desert, which would have 
drawn around it such “ nomadic settlements as are 
I implied in the name of llazeroth, and such as that 
of Israel must have been” (8. P. p. 82). Dr. 
Robinson remarks, that if this be so, this settles the 
course to Kadesh as being up the ’Arabah, and not 
ucross the plateau of et- TVi. b Dr. Stanley thinks 
this identification a “ faint probability,” and the 
more uncertain as regards identity, 44 as the name 
llazeroth is one of the least likely to be attached 
to any permanent or natural feature of the desert,” 
meaning “simply the inclosures, such os may still 
be seen in the Bedouin villages, hardly less transi- 
tory than tents” (8. <f P. pp. 8l,82i. We rely, 
however, rather on the combination of the various 
circumstances mentioned above than on the name. 
The Wady /Ju>ihmUi and Wady tl-'Ain appear to 
run nearly parallel to each other, from S. W. to 
N. E., nearly from the eastern extremity of the 
Wady ts-Shrykh, and their N. E. extremity comes 
nearly to the coast, marking about a midway dis- 
tance between the Jebrl Mas i and ’Akabab. In 


confusion possible. Mr. Tyrwhitt says that quails, or 
small partridges, which be supposes rather meant, are, 
as for as be saw, more common in the desert than lo- 
custs. 

* Robinson, mb. sap. ; comp. Stewart, T. mm d K 
p. 115. 
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Hazeroth the people tarried seven da) *, if not more 
(Num. xi. 36, xii.), during the exclusion of Miriam 
from the camp while leprous. The next permanent 
encampment Wrought them into the wilderness of 
Tamn, and here the local commentator's greatest 
difficulty begins. 

Tor we have not merely to contend with the fact 
that time has changed the desert's face in many 
parts, and obliterated old names for new ; hut we 
have beyond this, great obscurity and perplexity in 
the narrative. The task is, first, to adjust the un- 
certainties of the record inter *«, and then to try 
and make the resultant probability square with the 
niaiu historical and physical facts, so far as the 
latter can be sup[iosed to remain unaltered. Be- 
sides the more or less discontinuous form in which 
the sacred narrative meets us in Kxodus, a small 
portion of l^eviticus, and the greater part of Num- 
bers, we have in Num. xxxiii. what purports at 
first sight to l*e a complete skeleton route so far as 
regards nomenclature; and we further find in 
Deuteronomy a review of the leading events of the 
wandering, or some of them, without following the 
order of occurrence, and chiefly in the way of allu- 
sion expanded and dwelt upon. Thus the authority 
is of a threefold chamcter. And as, in the main 
narrative, whole }ears are often sunk as uneventful, 
ao in the itinerary of Num. xxxiii , on a near view- 
great clmms occur, which require, where all else 
be»|>eaks a severe uniformity of method, to be 
somehow accounted for. But, Iwyond the ques- 
tions ojieued by cither authority in itself, we have 
difficulties of apparent incongruity between them; 
siidi as the omission in Kxodus of Dophka and 
Aiush, and of the encampment by the Bed Sea; 
and, incomparably greater, that of the fact of a visit 
to Kadesh being recorded in Num. xiii. 26, and 
again in xx. 1, while the itinerary mentions the 
name of Kndcsli only once. These dithculties 
resolve themselves into two main questions. Did 
Drael visit kadesh once, or twice? And where is 
it now to be looked for? 

Brfore attempting these difficulties individually, 
it may be as well to suggest a caution against 
certain erroneous general views, which often apjiear 
to govern the considerations of desert Uqiograpliy. 
One is, that the Israelites journeyed, wherever they 
could. in nearly a straight line, or took at any rate 
the shortest cuts between point and point. This 
has led some delineators of maps to simply register 
the file of names in Num. xxxiii. 10-3G from 
Siii.ii in rectilinear sequence to Kedesh, wherever 
they may happen to fix its site, then turn the line 
backward from Kadesh to K/ion-geber, and then 
either to Kadesh again, or to Mount I lor, and 
thence again, and here correctly, down tlie 'Am lull 
southwards and round the southeastern angle of 
Kdom, with a sweep northwards towards Moah. 
In drawing a map of the Wandering*, we should 
mark as approximately or probably ascertained the 
stations fn>m l.tham to Hazeroth, utter which no 
track should he attempted, but the end of the line 
should lose itself in the blank space; and out of the 
same blank space it might on the western side of 
the Arubah be similarly resumed and traced down 

« He sjwuks of certain stations u " pi are*# entre 
W tnont Smal et Osdes, espar* qul m ronqorte pas 
plus «!»• on ir ymirnem selcm 1' affirm at Ion bk-n positive 
de Deuterooom# " <1 1|. lie then proceeds to arjrue. 
" Cee dtx-erpt stations rCunirs aax trots que nous 
reooos d examiner, eo torment vlnft ; il jr a done 


| the 'Arabah, etc., as before dtsmled. A9 Iks 
I sites of intervening stations, as l wing either pu.tiy 
conjectural merely, or lacking any due mt.«ra, 

| should simply be marked in the margin, save ua« 
1 Mowers h may be'put close to Mount II. r, serf 
Kzion-geber further S. in tl<e ‘Aral ah ilrm*- 
ukbek], from which to tlw I-ri*>k /errj ttJ 
onwards to the plains of Mn»k the am! t_ t e* i* 
in narrow ground, and a prulable li„ht freaks <m 
the route and its stations. 

Another common error is, that of sur ng 
from Station to station, in Num. in; . *.•»»* 
represents a day's march merely, win-rr-a* ,t a 
plain from a comparison of two pajwajv* m I a 
( xv. 22), and Num. (x. .'ib, that mi t««. i* •» 
three days formed the |**nod of Iran- *. n i *-•***» 
station and station, and therefore, f it i *. . »i‘t 
marches, but intervals of an ind.-tu..!#- i.- *-r J 

days between permanent encampment*. are .i 
by that itinerary; and as il u rqu d.y ■ u trees 
Num. ix. 22, that the ground n n t.ne (m 
occupied for “ two days, or a nn-Mh. «w a 'r» t. 
we may suppose that tlie occ-ipat •■ns of » 
period only may be marked in It* ttit«*r»r-. . A erf 
thus the difficulty of apparent chasm* ,* ,u *tw- 
meration, for instance tiic greatest, l^t*rTi 
ge!»er and K a d esh (xxxm. 36-37 i a -cr us- 
ishes. 

An example of the error, consequent * n negWt- 
ing to notice this, may l« seen in r -> * a. m 
of the Wanderings, in his i ommer tan <w (oxs 
and Numbers, in winch the stab*. r.« t eg ■ 
Num. xxxiii. 18-34 nre rlo**ly rn-w. V-!, > -t be- 
tween those of ver. 35 and tlm**- of \»*r IT * sip 
void follows, and between tlenc <>{ \er t~ \i *i urn 
of ver. 3D a still larger one. Uth of «... %. r rw m 

referring to the text of In* ( ary * »* tat 

that tiie intervals all represent day • mxrciw*. am 
plainly impossible. 

Omitting, then, for the present all - .*•*■**.« 
of the previoiu intervals alter Hazer.-t.'i, k ■ # 
gestions concerning the rum en« lit’ re »r i t--*- • 
site* of which will Is' found in ar* W** m */*■ few 
respective names, tlie pr.mary <]**..*< t, t . u* 
|ieople visit Kadesh t«i*.e, or once o;..y ti 
be considered. 

Wc read in Num. x. 11, 12, 1 1: at - tes Lb* 
twentieth day of the second n**.t . tii tt - «rr*-rf 

year .... the children ot Bricl to k t! «-ir *wr- 
nevs out of the wilderness of >ma., and '** • 
l ifted »>» the icihirt u.u >-f J' n *n " | .1 W 

statement is probably to 1* viewed ts u ,• 
anticip-ition ; as we find lint, ifer <r. •' .• k 

nth- 1 1st tas rah and llazt-nt.i, “t/ p- « ; *•#< 

I in the wilderness of Tann ' iN .m 11 J l*«t* 
the grand pause win mode whin- tbe ■«-» - v. 
it is again imjwrajied »i[*>n us < lm. i , ** ■r^ c tsa 
1 wilderness of Taran,*’ senclicii liw lai *1 v. t - ‘ n» 
day*,” and retunied “ to Miwr* ami i*» tu r aarf 
to all the congregation .... w*'" •*» * - 

.»/■ P<ir<m to KodttJt " This is tie f 
of Kodrsh io the narrative of t^e W hi C* 
(vv. 26, 26). It may herr )>e i u is 

inaccuracy occurs in U»e tender. ng 'I . - w- 

tion* to the spies in the A. V. ut i - iT. 

neuf stations . . doot on ww t*orm Tto 

statement quot»«J from OsubrmKKjv . * rt . * 
or as annotation that baa rrvpt into iv* w»i tW 
states ths Jistaooe as orJioanlv known tnm wrf, 
and owed not indicate usl Us Lsrwr imm «rmsri s s> 
Usat rwls of p ro y r w s. 
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M got yoo up by this way southward ” (2£$5), 
where 44 by Me Sow/A,’* i. e. by the border lying in 
that direction from Palestine, is intended, as is fur- 
ther plain from ver. 22, “ And they ascended by the 
sooth and came to Hebron,” i. e. they went north- 
ward .* From considerations adduced under Ka- 
desh, it seems that Kadesh probably means firstly, 
a region of the desert spoken of as having a rela- 
tion, sometimes with the wilderness of Paran, and 
sometimes with that of Zin (comp. vers. 21, 26); 
and secondly, a distinct city within that desert 
limit. Now all the conditions of the narrative of 
the departure and return of the spies, and of the 
consequent despondency, murmuring, and penal 
sentence of wandering, will be satisfied by sup- 
posing that the name 44 Kadesh ” here means the 
x merely. It is observable, also, that Kadesh 
is not named as the place of departure, but only as 
that of return. From Paran is the start; but from 
Zin (both regions in the desert) the search com- 
mences. And tliis agrees with the political geogra- 
phy of the southern border, to which the wilderness 
of Zin is always reckoned as pertaining,* whereas 
that of Paran always lies outside the promised 
land. Natural features of elevation, depression, 
and slope, c are the only tokens to whiah we can 
reasonably trust in deciding when* the Paran wil- 
derness ends, and that of Zin begins. It has been 
proposed under Kauksii to regard part of the 
’Arabah, including all the low ground at the south- 
ern and southwestern extremity of the Dead ISea, 
aa the wilderness of Zin. [Zin.J Tlien the broad 
k>wer northeastern plateau, including lioth its 
slopes as described above, will be defined as the 
Paran wilderness proper. If we assume the higher 
superimposed plateau, described above, to bear the 
name of 44 Kadesh ” as a desert district, and its 
southwestern mountain wall to be 44 the mountain 
of the Amorites,” then the Paran wilderness, so 
far as synonymous with Kadesh, will mean most 
naturally the region where that mountain wall from 
Jtbel 'Atdif en-Xakah to Jtbel Mukhrah y and 
perhaps thence northward along the other side of 
the angle of the highest plateau, overhangs the 
lower terrace of the 7 f A. Moses identifies the 
coming 44 to Kadesh Baruea ” d with the coming to 
“the mountain of the Amorites ” (Deut. i. 19, 20), 
whence the spies were also despatched (w. 22, 
23), which is said to have been from 44 Paran ” in 
Num. xiii. 3. Suppose the spies' actual start to 
have been made from somewhere on the watershed 
of the two slopes of et-TVi y the spies' best way 
then would hare been by the Wady eUJerafeh 
into and so up the ’Arabah: this would be begin- 
ning 44 from the wilderness of Zin,” os is said in 
Num. xiii. 21. Then, most naturally, by his 
direction to them, 44 go up into the mountain ” 
(Num. xiii. 17), which he represents as acted on in 


• The word for " southward ” would be n ?3?> 
as found In Ex. xl. 24 ; Josh. xrLi. 9, 10. The word 
221 appears to mean the " dry ” country, and hence 
to become the appellative for the region on the south 
of Judah and Simeon where springs were scarce ; see 
IV Negeb by Rev. K. Wilton, pref. viii. 

b Num. xxxiv. 4 ; doth. xv. 3. 

c for some good remarks on the level of the desert 
and the slope between the south country, Dead Sea, 
and the ’Arabah, see Robinson, 1. 587. 

* For " Barnea,” as perhaps a Horite proper name, 
■ee K if>f , note b. 
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Deut. i. 24, 44 and they turned and went up into 
the mountain,” he meant them to mount the 
higher plateau, supposed the region Kadesb. By 
their 44 turning ” in order to do so, it may l« in- 
ferred that their course was not direct to their 
object, as indeed has been supposed in taking them 
along the ’ Araliah and again up its western side by 
the passes el-Khurdr and es-Sufd (Zephath).* By 
these passes they must have left Zin or the ’Arabah, 
there being no choice. During the forty days of 
their absence, we may suppose the host to have 
moved from the watershed into the Kadesb- 1 *si ran 
region, and not at this period of their wanderings 
to have touched the city Kadesb at all. This is 
quite consistent with, if it be not even confirmed 
by, the words of the murmurers in xiv. 2, 3, 
44 Would God we had died In this wilderness ! 
And wherefore hath the Lord brought us unto 
this land;'' and throughout the denunciation 
j which follows, evidently on the same spot, the 
words * 4 the wilderness,” and 44 this wilderness,'' 
often recur, but from first to last there is no men- 
tion of a 44 city.” 

Now, in l>eut i. 19, where these proceedings 
pass in review before Moses, in bis words to the 
people, there is, strictly speaking, no need to men- 
tion Kadesh at all, for the people were all the time 
in the wilderness of Paran. Yet this last is so wide 
a term, reaching almost from the 'Arabah to near 
the Egyptian frontier, that Moses might naturally 
use some more precise designation of the quarter 
he meant He accordingly marks it by the prox- 
imity of Kadesh. Thus, the spies' return to * 4 the 
wilderness of Paran to Kadesh *’ means to that port 
of the lower plateau where it is adjacent to the 
higher, and probably the eastern side of it. The 
expression 44 from Kadesh- horn ea even unto Gaza' 
is decisive of an eastern site for the former (Josli. 
x. 41). 

Here, as is plain both from Num. xiv. 40-45 and 
from Deut. i. 41-44, followed the wayward attempt 
of the host to win their way, in spite of their sen- 
tence of prohibition, to the 44 hill ” (Num. xiv. 
40-45, Deut. i. 41-44) or “mountain” of the 
Araalekites and Canaan ites, or Amorites, and their 
humiliating defeat. They were repulsed in trying 
to force the pass at Hormali (or Zephath, Judg. i. 
17), and the region of that defeat is called 44 Seir,” 
showing that the place was also known by its Horite 
name; and here perhaps the remnant of the Horites 
were allowed to dwell by the Edomites, to whose 
border this territory, in the message of Num. xx. 
16, is ascril>ed. [Kadksii.] Here, from the 
notice in Num. xiv. 25, that these 44 Amalekites 
and Canaanites dwelt m the vallty," we may sup- 
pose that their dwelling was where they would find 
pasture for their flocks, in the Wa*ly tLpib-eh and 
others tributary to ei-Jeib , and that they took post 


< Mr. Wilton (Negeb , pp. 12. 198-202), following Row- 
lands (in Williams), make* Zephath es-Kbata on th* 
northern side of the high broad plateau, supposed here 
to be the " mountain of the Amorites.’' On this view 
the Israelites must already have won that eminence 
from which it waa clearly the intention of the Amoritee 
to repel them ; and must, when defeated, have been 
driven up hill from a position occupied in the plain 
below. The position ss-SQ/o is on the S. side of the 
high ground, and haa probably always been the pass 
by which to mount it. For all this, see Mr. Wilton's 
own map, or any one which shows both ts-Sebaia and 
•S‘8lfa. 
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jn the “mountain ” or “ hill,” as barring the way 
of the Israelites' advance. So the spies bad gone 
by Motes’ direction “this way, by the South (not 
‘southward,’ as shown al*ne), up into the moun- 
tain;” and this same wav, “the way of the 
spies,”" through the passes of tl-Khiirar and 
c# Su/d, was the approach to the city Kadesh 
also. 

Here, then, the penal portion of the wanderings 
commences, and the great I ulk of it, comprising a | 
|*?rod of nearly thirty-eight years, passes over | 
U*tw«en this defeat in Niim. xiv., and the resump- I 
lion of heal notices in Nmn. xx , where again the 
names of 44 Zin ” and “ Kadesh ” are the first that i 
meet us. I 

The only events recorded during this period 
(and these are interspersed with sundry promulga- 
tions of the Ceremonial Law), are the execution 
of the oH'i-nder who gathered sticks on the Sab- , 
bath (Xum. xv. 32-36), the rebellion of Korah 
(xvi.), and, closely connected with it. the adjudg- 
ment of the preeminence to Aaron’s house with 
their kindred tribe, solemnly confirmed by the 
judicial miracle of the rod that blossomed. This I 
seems to have l«een followed by a more rigid sejiara- 
tion between I.evi and the other tribes, as regards 
the approach to the Tal*ernacle, tlian had been 
practically recognized before (xvii., xviii. 22; comp, 
xvi. 40). 

We gather, then, from Deut. 1. 46, that the 
greater jmrt, |»eiliu|w the whole, of this period of 
nearly thirty eight years, if so we may interpret 
the “ many days” there sjioken of, was passed in 
Kadesh, — the rtyhm, that is, not the city: in 
which, of course, the camp nmy have been shifted 
at convenience, umler direction, any numler ol 
times. I tut Nmn. xx. 1 brings us to a new point 
of departure. The people have grown old, or 
rather again young, in their wandering* Here, 
then, we are at •* the desert of Zin, in the first 
month,'’ with the “ |>eople abiding in Kadesh/' 
By the se.jm-1, “ Miriam died there, and was buried 
there," a more precise definition of locality now 
seems intended; which is further confirmed by the 
sub^pient message from the same place to the 
king of Kdom, •» Behold, we are in Kadesh, n city 
in the uttermost of thy lorder” (v. 16). This, 
then, must l*c supposed to coincide with the en- 
campment, recorded as taking place - in the wil- 

* Our A. V. here seeuis to hate viewed 

• t t 

as If derived from " to spy .” Oe*eo. renders it 

'* regions,” and the I.XX. makes it a proper name, 
K6apt<r- It is not cIm* whirr found. Now the verb 

occurs in the paAsagr where the spies are sent 
forth. Sum. xiii , xir., which givea * presumption in 
favor of the A V. 

* Mon* pn»p*rW " the Canaanitish king of Arad ” 

e He ” took some of” the Israelite* " prisoners. “ 
It is possible the name .Mcoera.or plur. Mueeroth, uiav 

rerall this fhet ; the word ^0^2 (found only in 
the plur.) meaning ’’bonds’’ or ^ fetters ** This 
would accord with the suggestion of tiie text tliat 
Aaron s huml irate Arad tin* opportunity for hi* raid , 
for Miwni imi>t tiave been near Mount Ilor, wiier* 
that burt.ii to*»k place. It i* pood le that the destruc- 
tion of thr*«* ritim may not have really taken place 
tnl the entry into f.tnaan under Jrehux tJoeh. xii 14; 
J ndjj i. 17i and may be mentioned In Nmn xxi. 2, 8, 
I > anticipation Mii'y as a subMHjuetit fulfillment of the 
tow retorhd as tlieo mads It is obvious to rDffwi 


demess of Zin, which is Kadesh, " registered m the 
itinerary (xxxiii. 3*5). We see th#-u why. in lb* 
register of sjiecific campiiig-*|*»t*, thn> «u mm 
necessity for any previous ment.Mi of ** Kvw-**.. 
because the earlier notice in tin- iiarr»L.t». sten 
that name occurs, introduce* it i»**t as an jm 

encampment, but only as a rege*n, witt.m iM 
perjtetual changes of encampment w«nt <wi t<< l** 
greater part of thirty-eight y,-*r». We aW> 
that they came twice to Kadesh tie rvv*«. A u* 
city Kadesh lay in it. and oiu-r to Kadrah u*c . .tv 
but ouce only to Kadesh the regn n. if ibe c t* 
without it. We are not t« Id how ibr Larw* in 
came into |tov*rvdou of the city K*d»-*h. r-e at* 
were its previous occupants I W . t» m 

that these last were a remnant of tUe Hontea. • » 
after their expuUion by lalou, fr-tu M «ont Nrr 
[KfX»lJ may have here retained th*-.r ias: h «d . * 
the territory l-etween Ivdom and tl,-#- t aj j t 
Amorites of “the Suith." lWaily u.a 

it by force of amis, which may base ind •*«*>; u*r 
attack of “ Arad tiie Canaan it r, ‘ w b, «. un 
feel his bonier immediately threatrt.*d N j». 
xxxiii. 40; comp. xxi. 1 I hu warlike ex; «t a 
Israel may, (M-rhaps, lie alluded to in Ju;.n i * 
as the occasion when .leho\ah “ went ^ir 

and “ marched out of the field of l*b>m ' t 
his people victory. Ilie attack <4 Arad. L w mr 
though with some slight success at hrvt. ,«.* 
brought defeat ujion himself aitd de*tn.". ■ ^ m 

his cities (xxi. 3 -. r We learn fnuu ixx.i. a « 
that Israel marched without ]wni.ai>f-nt ka.* -r-m 
| laiuii-gfler ll|Min Katie>li. Hits en axvt* 
alter their long period of desultory u * ; 
wandering may have ahniiol Ku g Ana i sr 
itinerary Like* here another stride fn«M, k - -o ». 
Mount Ilor. lliere their leing ei>gnge«t w • 
burial of \nroii may have given Arad tus . 
opja*rtunity of a*oiultmg the rear of the.r .a-* 
lie descending from the north wh l»t 0 #•% »- v 

facing southward*. Indirect c-. wit u 

events we come ujaui a smguur i i rt-*- 

ouoinv (x. t>, 7 i, a scrap of narrative ir •«"»; _-w • 

recital of event* at Horen big ^ ‘ 

I bis contains a short list of names <4 k < a. 'mem, m 
o«lu|Arilig which with the ituwrarv. w* grt m-m* 
clew to the hue of march Irvin the rrg** 
to I'xion-geUr wouthwani*. 

We find at the |urt c 4 tlieir nwi'e u> 

that Modern |* the M»^r» Dnit « *. ar>t « •- 

I Wilton ( T > te , p 2>, e|/ . i lias »u cr» w — 

to bienti/y it with Mount Ifer Hut :h<* 

Mount Uor is Ibe leaft (loilMful nf u 111 ww 
Josephus clear) v Mr mine* it •• «r Jt uiJ t>«*w ■* 
•tronjr iniprut*»t<nit\ in a trsi.n*Hi li x 1 • 

, Kdomitish or In Nalufuian Um* e*. *>■«* u* 
inouy in its favor tiM l*ro ..ifrj. 

; might pertis;* te the lull r» . ^-.1 g. , ■ ^e» 

} tiotied by Joerphu* as that la wt.xb Mir*** wm 
buned ( .4af. iv 4. $ $ C 7 « 

«f A somewhat ‘iniilar frer^oeni .f warra t/ *-« +■& 

relating to what ;«-rh*r* »**■*. p.*r* -I* *--( *«« 

of the allorut»*m to t|>.- le***) <• l»»ae»*i *ue 
of which It larcur*. Is !. no] in Iv a 1 o I t «— 
Indee*! the mention of Asr-»n » Wwt* . »ui rw 1*> m* 
111* age. and of the art*, k of \r* I I- u» <4 e *, » * 
been detaiicj treforr, I* tisrj;, a <V« lari m fr aw 

the dry enuinerad -n of »i»i> .n* In 'h# i’iw«\n w*# 
(Sum. xxvui its. .’t* Hut It w u I he te**fi a* 
present pur;*<ee to enter cm the mural ^ vtw* 
which these passages suggest W * tawas i.wwr - 
uiueueae, and suppose thwm displ*ml 
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Aaron's death took place, that stations named 
** Beeroth of the children of Jaakan, Mosera (where 
Aaron died), Gudgodah, and Jotbath,” were snc- 
eemivdy passed through; and from Num. xxxiii. 
38, we fiud that “ Aaron went up into Mount 
Hot .... and died there in the fortieth year 
.... in the first day of the fifth month.’* As- 
suming for Mount Hor the traditional site over- 
hanging the ’Arabah, which they very soon after 


this quitted, Mosera must have been close to H, 
probably in the ’Arabah itself. Now the stations 
which in the itinerary come next before Esion- 
geber, and which were passed in the strictly penal 
wandering which commenced from the region Ka- 
desb, have names so closely similar that we cannot 
doubt we are here on the same ground. Their 
order is, however, slightly changed, standing in the 
two passages as follows : — 


Conjectural Sirs. 

<«.) Mm Hath, N. W. in the ’Arabah. 
(1.) KushetbeJk, mouth of the Wady Abu, 
near the foot of Mount Uor. 

(X) Mm Gk r irfindet. 

(8.) Wady el-GMUhAgidk. 

(4.) Confluence of Wady tl-Adkbtk with 
H-Jrraftk. 


Num. xxxiii. 80-86. 
(a.) (Hxshtuonah.) 
(1.) Moseroth. 

(2.) Bene-Jaakan.o 
(3 ) Hor-hagidgad. 
(4.) Jotbathah. 
(Ebronah.) 
(Rrion-geber. ) 


Deut. x. 6, 7. 


(1.) Beeroth of the children 
of Jaakan. 

(2.) Mosera. 

(8.) Qndgodah. 

(4.) Jotbath.fr 


Now in Num. xx. 14, 16, 22-29, the narrative 
conducts us from Kadesh the city , reached in or 
shortly before “ the fortieth year,” to Mount Hor. 
where Aaron died, a 'portion of which route is 
accordingly that given in Deut. x. 6. 7 ; whereas 
the parallel column from Num. xxxiii. gives sub- 
stantially the tame route as pursued in the early 
part of the penal wandering, when fulfilling the 
command given in the region Kadesh. “ turn you, 
get you into the wilderness by the way of the Ked 
Sat” (Num. xiv. 25; Deut. i. 40), which com- 
mand we further learn from Deut. ii. 1 was strictly 
acted on, and which a march towards Exion-geber 
would exactly fulfill. 

These half-obliterated footsteps in the desert may 
seem to indicate a direction only in which Kadesh 
the city* lay. Widely different localities, from 
Petra eastwanl to el-Khdletah on the northwest, 
and westward to near the Jebtl Hellak, have been 
anrigned by different writers. The best way is to 
acknowledge that our research has not yet grasped 
the materials for a decision, and to be content with 
some such attempt as that under Kadksh, to fix 
it approximately only, until more undoubted tokens 
are obtained. The portion of the arc of a circle 
with et-Sdfa for its centre, and a day’s journey — 
about fifteen miles — for its radius, will not take 
in el-Khdletah, nor Petra/ 7 and the former name 
seems to be traceable, with a slight metathesis, 
much more probably in Chetil* than in Kadesh./ 
The highest plateau is marked with the ruins of 
Aboda, and on the inferior one, some miles S. W. 
of the defile of the Wady el- Filer eh stands a round 
conical hill of limestone, mixed with sand, named 
Madarah (Modurm, or Modera), at a short day’s 
journey from the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
Seetxen, who visited it, had had his curiosity raised 
by a Bedouin legend of a village having been 
destroyed by Allah and buried under that hill for 
the wickedness of its people; and that, as a further 


attestation, human skulls were found on the ground 
aruuud it. This statement he resolved by visiting 
the spot into a simple natural phenomenon of some 
curious rounded stones, or pebbles, which abound 
in the neighborhood. He thought it a legend of 
Sodom ; and it might, with equal likelihood, have 
been referred to the catastrophe of Korah (Seetxen 
/{risen, iii. 13), which, if our sites for Kadesh the 
region and Paran are correct, should have occurred 
in the neighborhood, were it not far more probable 
that the physical appearance of the round pebbles 
having once given rise to the story of the skulls, 
the legend was easily generated to account for 
them. 

The mountains on the west of the ’Arabah must 
have been always poor in water, and form a dreary 
contrast to the rich springs of the eastern side in 
Mount Seir. From the cliff front of this last. 
Mount Hor stands out prominently (Robinson, ii. 
174-180). It has been suggested [Hok Hauid- 
oai>] that the name Ha-gidgad, orUudgodah, may 
possibly be retraced in the Wady eL tlhudhayhirfh , 
which has a confluence with the Wady el-Jerafe A. 
This latter runs into the ’Arabah on the west side. 
That point of confluence, as laid down in Kiepert's 
map (Robinson, Hibl. Ret. i.), is about fifteen miles 
from the 'Araludi’a nearest point, and about forty 
or forty-five from the- top of Mount Hor. On the 
whole it seems likely enough that the name of this 
wady may really represent that of this station, 
although the latter may have lain nearer the ’Ara- 
bah than the wady now reaches, and this conjectu- 
ral identification has been adopted above. Jotbath, 
or Jotbatha,? is described as “ a land of rivers of 
waters” (Deut. x. 7); and may stand for any con- 
fluence of wadies in sufficient force to justify that 
character, (t should certainly be in the southern 
portion of the ’Arabah, or a little to the west of the 
same. 

The probabilities of the whole march from Sinai, 


• See Jaakan and Beni Jaakan for the name. 
Jaakan was the grandson of Selr (1 Chr. 1. 42 ; eotnp. 
Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 27). 

fr Dr. Robinson, Judging from his visit, thinks that 
these stations could not have lain to the S. of Mount 
Hor, as that region Is too poor in water to contain any 
each place as Jotbath In Deut. x. 7, and corresponds 
rather to the description given in Nnm. xxi. 4-6 (ii. 
176)- He thinks that Mm et- Tayibeh is either B e er oth, 
Bene Jaakan, or Moseroth, and Wady et- GktldMgidh 
Jotbath (ibid.). 

' laborde (Comment, on Num. xxxiii. 86) places 
Rsdrth the city " prie dee source* d’Embaech aa food 


d* Ouadi Djerafl ” ( Wady tLJerafth). Dr. Robinson 
thought Mm et-Weibeh was Kadesh, the city, or, as Im 
calls it, Kadesh Barnea (see Map, vol. i., end). Dr. 

Stanley remarks that there is no cliff (3?Vp) there 
See his remarks quoted under Radish. 

d Robinson puts et-S*fa at about two days' Joorney 
from the foot of Mount Hor, ii. 180, 181. 

s As suggested In Williams’s Holy Cay, I. 464. 

/ The northern Kadesh, or Kadeah, in Naphtali 
has the very same consonants In its modern Arable 
name as In the Hebrew. 

f A writer in the Jommml yf 8mt. Lit. April, I860 
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th*o, •reui to stand as follows : They proceeded I 
towards the N. K. to the ' Ain tLflutihtrah (Ha*e- 
rotli), and thence quitted the maritime region, 
striking directly northwards to tl~'Ain y and thence 
bj a route wholly unknown, jterhapa a little to 
the K. of N. across the lower eastern spurs of the 
ei- Tih range, descending the upper course of the 
Wady et-Jer afth , until the southeastern angle 
of the higher plateau confronted them at the Jtbtl 
ei- MuicJn nh. Hence, after dispatching the spies, 
they moved perhaps into the ’Arabah, or along its 
western overhanging hills, to meet their return. 
Then followed the disastrous attempt at or near 
es-<S«/i t (Zcphath), and the penal wandering in the 
wilderness of Kadesh, with a track wholly unde- 
termined, save in the last half dozen stations to 
Kzion-geber inclusively. as shown just above. They 
then marched on Kadesh the city, probably up the 
’Arabah by these same stations, took it, and sent 
from there the message to Kdom. The refusal 
with which it was met forced them to retrace the 1 
'Arabah once more, and meanwhile Aaron died.: 
Thus the same stations (I>eut x. 6, 7) were passed 
again, with the slight variation just noticed, proba- 
bly caused by the command to resort to Mount 
Hor which that death occasioned.® Thence, after 
reaching 'Akabah, and turning northeastward, they 
passed by a nearly straight line towards the eastern 
border of Moab. 

Of the stations in the list from Rithmah to 
Mithcah, both inclusive, nothing is known. Tbe 
latter, with the few preceding it, probably belong 
to the wilderness of Kadesh; hut no line can be 
assigned to the route l*ey«nd the indications of 
the situation of that wilderness given al*»ve. In 
tbe sequel to the burial of Aaron, and the refusal 
of Kdom to permit Israel to “ pass through his 
Itorder” 6 (which refusal may perhaps have been 
received at Mount Hor (Moserah). though the 
hiesnge which it answered was sent from the city 
Kade*h\ occurred the necessity, consequent upon 
this refusal, of the people’s “ comj>asdng the land 
of Kdom ’’ (Num. xxi. 4). when they were much i 
“ discouraged lxvause of the way,” c and where tlie i 
consequent murmuring was rebuked hy the visita- 1 
tiou of the “fiery serpents ’ <v. 5, 0>. 'ITiere is i 
near Hath a promontory known as the H<it Um I 
Unye, u the mother of serjienU,” which seem toj 

connects this name with 212, "good,” fro*n the 
gooducs* of the water supply. Thu is Dot unlikely ; i 
bat bis view of the name as from the same 

root as the Arabic ^ ^ ^ 'A<t*b<k, is very doubt- 

ful, the (Heb 2) being probably radical. How- j 
ever. If he, as he avers, a region of abundant 

water, the /*«icr may com**|*oud with Jodtath, though 
the name do not. Ills map place* it about IT miles 
N W. of the modern extremity of the Uulf of Aka- 
bah — i e. cm the weatem side of the 'Arabah. Ills 
general view of the route to and from Kadeah, and 
ea;*'clailv of the die of Sinai and Mouut Hor. is inad- 
missible. See further toward* the end of this artiele. I 
llurrkhardts map give* another watery spot with 
palm-trees in the ’Arabah itaelf, not far from its 
souUivrn end, wmcb might aleo »uit for Jotbatli 
• Hrn|f»tenlw*rjt ( Attihtmitr at/ »f lAc Pmt. II. 36d) 
has another explanation of the <ieraniced order of the 
stations enumerated just above, b«Msi on the suppo- 
sition tint in the two pajeagte I Num. XIilll. 30 35, 
Deut. x. d, 7) the march proceeded in two oppralte 
directions ; bat this would obviously require a reverse 


abound In tbe region adjacent; sod, if we mmf 
suppose this tbe scene of tluU judgment, tbe mn 
would be thus connected with tbe line cd axarrfc. 
rounding the southern border of Mount Vir. UW 
down in l)eut. ii. 8, aa l«cing “ though the way 
of the plain (i. e. the ’Arabah > from foath a ad 
from Ezion-gclier,” whence “turning mjethwar... 
having “ compassed that mountain i Mount vu 
long enough, ” they “ passed by the way of u* 
wilderness of Mowh ” (v. .1, 8 ). 

Sonic permanent encampment, perhaps rqw - 
tented by Zalmonah in Num. xxxui. 41. 4i. a i m 
here to have taken place, to jodge fnm the err**! 
expression of Moses to the |*oplc in Iv-ut u »' 
Now rise up, said I, and get you otrr the 
Zered,” which lay further N. a lit ue K, 
probably the Wfuiy tl-Ahty ( Robin* «i, u. I iT - 
(Zkhkd.J 'Hie delay causeil by tbe f-iagur vf scr 
pent* may be the probable accxH.nt >A v i« 
urgency, which would on thi* view base ta*-m 
place at Zalmonah; and as we have onofnH *se 
scene of that plague wit|i tilt nngM.ri -d 4 
Klath, so, if we suppose Zalnwmmli ' to have i» x 
in the Watty ithm. which has its jun^tn*t» w M, *■*# 
’Arahah close to 'Akaliah, the n**h-ni *,te *•* iox'.t 
this will harmonize the various it^t.rat* ns, ist 
form a suitable point of departure *«< the lx* 1 
of the wandering, which ends at the to *4 /c-rd 
(v. 14). I>r. Manley, who passed through »a 

thus de*eril>cs the sjwt in que*ti-m < > P jt *4 
85): “ ’Akal>ah is a wretched ullage *br'»o^-d * » 
palm-grove at the north etwi of tl*e golf. £-»!>*-** 
round a fortress built for the pr-*te< t -.<i .4 *t# 

Mecca pilgrimage This u tbe wt «r • 

of the present existence of ’Aks 1 xh. wh . b ■» 
on tlie site of tbe ancient tJstb, — * the I l - 
Tree*,’ so called from the grove. Its •!!„»' 
however, is very striking, looking down the br» 
ful gulf, with its jagged ranges on mh oV •- 
the west is the great bbek pass. <1- *n -■* • ■» 

pilgrim «ge descend*, and fr- m winch Kk* * 

i * tlie Pass ’ ' derive* its name: <-n th#- r» *■ * 

the wide plain, or l>e*ert Vaiie', wl. Hi -l.Vm 
ciiHi'iicteT tr«»m anything we have wen r^,. * 

as it was in the days of M<«ws. • * 

IVjwii this came the Israelites on their return "• w 
Kude>h. and tiirough a gap up tbe ea»t^rr _• 
they finally turned off to Mtub IL^s =• • 

order of nl. the •tstious, *|i.J nol the i|yr*n f a i V 
too uiereli . Von Kauiuer thought tikxl ’b» a* «v 
march threaded the Arabah thnrw thr> ^ * ui 
making allowance for tbe mistake o 4 r'ci*xf it 
time a nearly rectilinear directum, be w a>< a* 
tsmng. 

6 Dr Robinson thinks that by Use ** I imii II r 
•ay ’’ the WaJif o^eaitif a U.,<« 

Into the heart of the ftkJomiUth U-ri rt • ae 
ill. 157). Thoufh th« pA**a*e liir ugh 
, refuwd. the burtai of the m<*t ssd>'l |er»ei •*' % x e 
dred people may have been 1 * / 

Mount Hor was already, as Dr *uoet *«c(s^k i 
local sanctuary of tbe reri.io < > t f . pp w* 

c The way up the Aralan »a» aw4 m m 

I at this dav. Dr. R*»btn**in c*,.« it a ef. aw 
l frightful desert' than the Mnaiur u Ni In* pmm 
at the head of the ttulf «d Akaiah teaarA* <■* T-s a 
famous for its diAcmty , and (or tbe Oe-tnwt- « ihet 
it causes to animal* of burden • • 1“ it • •* 

traveller*. Laborde aitd Mvrttm, bar* Meapsb«4 * 
recorded their accent pit* b me ul of Lbs sauce ■*(■• 
of the Aratah. 

•f \ on Kauiner identifies it «»lU Jitia, a be » — 
a tea to the K of IV'ra 
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Wady /<A», which turns the eastern range of the 

'Arabah It is still one of the regular roads 

to Petra, and in ancient times seems to haw been 

the main approach from Elath or 'Akabah 

The only published account of it is timtof Laborde. 
These mountains appear to be granite, till, as we 
advance northward, we reach the entrance of the 
Wady Tubal , where, for the first time, red sand- 
stone appears in the mountains, rising, as in the 
Wady il-’ Aim, architecture-wise, above gray gran- 
ite.” 

Three stations, Punon," Oboth, and Ije-Abarim, 
wore passed between this locality and the brook or 
valley of Zered (Num. xxi. 10-12, comp, xxxiii. 
43, 44), which last name does not occur in the 
itinerary, as neither do those of “the brooks of 
Arnon,” Beer, Mattanab, NahaJiel, and Baraoth, 
all named in Num. xxi. 14-20; but the interval 
between fje-Abarim and Nebo, which last cor- 
responds probably (see Deut. xxxiv. 1 ) with the 
Pisgah *> of xxi. 20, is filled by two stations merely, 
named Dibon-gad aud Almon-diblathaim, from 
whence we may infer that in these two only were 
permanent halts made. [Dibon-gad; Almon- 
diblathaim.] In this stage of their progress 
occurred the “digging” of the “well” by “the 
princes,” the successive victories over Sihon and 
Og, and, lastly, the famous episodes of Balaam and 
Phinehaa, and the final numbering of the people, 
followed by the chastisement of the Midiauites 
(Num. xxi. 17, xxii.-xxvi., xxxi. 1-12; comp. 
Deut. ii. 24-37, iii. 1-17). 

One passage remains in which, although the 
event recorded belongs to the close of Moses' life, 
relating to his last words in the plain of Moab, 
and as such lies beyond the scope of this article, 
several names of places yet occur which are iden- 
tical with some herein considered, and it remains 
to be seen in what sense those places are connected 
with the scene of that event. The passage in 
question is Deut. i. 1, where Moses is said to have 
spoken “ on this side Jordan in the wilderness, in 
the plain over against the Bed Sea, between P&rau 
and Tophel, and Iatban and Hazeroth and Diza- 
hab.” c The words “on this side” might here 


• Puoon is spoken of by Jerome (Reland, p. 592) as 
~ Quondam ci vitas prtneipum Kdom nano viculus in 
d e - n o, abi serum metalla damnatorum supplicils 
effodiuntur inter civitatem Petram et Zoeram.’’ 
A thanas. EpiU. ad Sold. Vitam Axrn'es, speaks of the 
condemnation of a person to the mines of Pbaeno. 
where he would only live a few days. Winer says. 
Seetsen took Kalaat Phenan for Punon, referring to 
Monati. Corrrjp. xvli. 187. laborde {Comment, on 
Nam. xxxiii. 42) thinks that the place named by 
Jerome and Athanasius cannot be Pnnon, which he 
says lay 3. E. of Petra. He adds that Burckhardt 
arid Ton Raamer took Tftfifeh for Pnnon. He places 
Oboth “dans les decombres de Butaieh (BtiiaAy, Rob- 
inson). laissant ainsi Maan A droite.” 

5 Dr. Stewart ( T. If K. p 886) says, “ The river Ar- 
son empties itself into the Dead Sea, and between them 
rises the lofty Grbet Atarons , which is believed to be 
tbs Nebo or Pisgah of Scripture.” He justifies this 
from its being the highest mountain on the Moabitlsh 
bonier, and from the hot spring Callirhoe being sit- 
uated at its base, which seems to correspond with the 
Asbdoth (" springs ” or ” streams ”) of Pisgah of Deut. 
tv. 49. He adds that " Moses oonld have seen the 
Mod of Israel from that mountain.” The Arnon is, 
without doubt, the Wady el-Mojeb. Ar of Moab is 
Areopotis, Babbath-Moab, now Rabba. • [Aa-MoABaod 


mislead, meaning, as shown by the LXX. render- 
ing, Wpav, “ across ” or “ beyond,” i. e. on the 
K. side. This is a passage in which it ia of little 
use to examine the question by the aid of maps, 
since the more accurate they are, the more probably 
will they tend to confuse our view of it. The 
words seem to forget that the Gulf of 'Akabah pre- 
sents its end to the end of the ’Arabah (“ plain ”), 
and to assume that it presents the length of its 
coast, on which Dixahab {Dakab) lies. Thu length 
of coast is regarded, then, as opposite to the 'Ara- 
bah ; and thus the 'Arabah, in which Moaea spoke, 
is defined by “ Par&n and Tophel,” lying on oppo- 
site edges of the Dead Sea, or rather of the whole 
depression in which it lies, which is in fact the 
'Arabah continued northward. Paran here is per- 
haps the El Pnran to which Chedorlaomer came in 
Gen. xiv. 6 [Paran], and probably Tophel is the 
well-known T&filth to the N. N. E. of Petra; and 
similarly the Red Sea, “ over against ” which it ia 
spoken of as lying, is defined by Dizahab on its 
coast, and Hazeroth near the same. The intro- 
duction of “ Laban ” is less clear, but probably 
means, from its etymology, “ the white,” L e. the 
chalk and limestone region, which in the mountain- 
range of 71A, comes into view from the Edomitish 
mountains (Stanley, S. <f P. p. 87), and was 
probably named, from that point of view, by the 
paler contrast which it there offered to the rich 
and varied hues of the sandstones and granites of 
Mount Seir, which formed their own immediate 
foreground. 

A writer in the Journal of Sac , Lit., April, 
1860, on Sinai, KadetM , and Mount Hor % pro- 
pounds an entirely original view of these sites, in 
conflict with every known tradition and hitherto 
accepted theory. 4 ' For instance, Josephus identi- 
fies Mount Hor with Petra and Kerek; Jerome 
and Kosmas point to StrbtU in the granitic moun- 
tain region as Sinai; but this writer sets aside 
Josephus' testimony as a wholly corrupt tradition, 
invented by the Rabbis in their prejudice against 
the Idumaeans, in whose territory between Eleu- 
theropolis, Petra, and Elath (see Jerome on Obad. ), 
he asserts they all lay. [Edomites.] Kadeah 

« Via ~i^ia 5 lirm -135? 

rn?rr\ vwi'a 

2HT 'Tl are the words of the Heb. text, from which 
the LXX. offers some divergencies, being as follows : 
nipav row ’IopSovov iv r§ <pyn<p vpi* Avopaif wAi^rior 
«pv$pa« imAaxrarfi avap . cow ♦apaK Tcx^oA, sal Ao0o» 

xat AvAwr cat Kara^pvvca. The phrase if 

" Red Sea,” be, as the LXX. confirms, the true meaning, 
is here abridged into £]SO. The word was 

possibly differently read by the LXX. (query. 
as if “ the evening ” were — ” the west,” 6vapai\ 
whilst ♦opAe To^dA looks as though it were meant for 
one compound name ; and the two last names are trans- 
lated, Hnaeroth being = *' inclosures,” and Di-sahab — 
” the golden.” N. B. Haseroth elsewhere is repre- 
sented by 'A<njp«6 (Num. xi. 86, xil. 16). 

d Some incidental errors of this writer, though un- 
important. may assist In forming an estimate of his 
work. Thus he identifies Petra with Boxrah, the for- 
mer being the capital of the later N aba t limans, the lat- 
ter that of the Edom of the prophetic period and lo- 
cally distinct. Again be says, ” Of all the people in 
the no’ verse, the race most detested by the Jews wen 
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the city, and perhaps Kadesh Itarnea, did to lie, 
and possibly Elusa, now rl-Kh&l«$ah, may retain 
a trace of “ Kadesh," several types of which no- 
menclature arc to be found in the region lying 
thence southward [Kade&h]; but rl-KhdUtnh lies 
too far N. and W. to be the Kadesh ltamea to 
which Israel came “by the way of the spies," and 
which ia clearly in for closer connection with Ze- 
phath (es-Sufa) than d-Khdltsnk could be. On 
the contrary, there seems great reason for thinking 
that, had so well-known and historical a place as 
Klusa been the spot of any great event in the his- 
tory of the Exodus, the tradition would probably 
have l>eon traceable in some form or other, whereas 
there is not a trace of any. Kadesh, again, lay 
“ in the uttermost of the border " of Edom. Now, 
although that l»order may not have lain solely E. 
of the ’Araliah, it is utterly inconsistent with 
known facts to extend it to EJusa: for then the en- 
emies encountered in llormah would have been 
Edomites, whereas they were Amalekites, Canaan- 
itea, and Amorites: and Israel, in forcing the pass, 
would have been doing wlmt we know they entirely 
abstained from — attempting violence to the terri- 
tory of Edom. The “designs " which this writer 
attributes to the “ Rabbis," as regards the period 
up to Josephus* time, are gratuitous imputations; 
nor does he cite any authorities for this or any 
other statement. Nor was there sny such feeling 
against the Idmmeans as he supposes.® They an- 
nexed part of the territory of Judah and Simeon 
during the Captivity, and were *ul>sequently, by 
the warlike Maccabees, annexed themselves, received 
circumcision and the Law, by which an Edomite 
might, “ in the third generation," enter the con- 
gregation of Israel (lJeut. xxiti. 8), so that by the 
New Testament period they must ba\e been fully 
recognized. The Jews proper, indeed, still speak 
of them as “ foreigners," but to them as having 
the place of kinsmen, a common share in Jerusa- 
lem, and care of its sanctity at their “metropolis;" 
and Josephus expressly testifies that they kept the 
Jewish feasts there (Ant. x\ii. 10, § 2; comp. B. 
J. iv. 4, §$ 4, 6). The zealots and the party of 
order both appealed to their patriotism, somewhat 
as in our ReU-lhon l*»th forties ap|>ealed to the Swot*. 

It remains to notice the natural history of the 
wilderness which we have l»een considering. A 
number of the animals of the Sinaitic regiou have 


the Idinmmn*.” That rare has generally bean 
thought, on pood authority, to be the Samaritan*. 

a Snmf feeling of rivalry there no doubt was ; but 
tills writer vastly exaggerate* It. in supposing that the 
Jewish Kahbis purposely obliterated genuiue tradi- 
tion*, which referred these sites to Iduuurau territory 
— that of a cirvuuirieed and vanquished race w|»o had 
accepted the place of " proselyte* of the coveuaut *’ — 
in order to transfer them U> what was then the terri- 
tory of the purely ttentlle and often hostile Nabathir- 
ans. Sun-I» a transfer the other way would have been 
Car tn<>re likely. Alx»ve all, what reason is there for 
thlliking that the Rabbis of the prriod busied them- 
selves with such points at ail * al for sites is the 
growth of a later ape There is no proof that they 
ever cared enouph for Mount Hnr to falMfv for the 
sake of it. As regard* J*foi ikt me Iwiig Sinai. the 
writer seems to hsve formed a faisc conception ol 
Oojnu, a Inch he draw* as a proiniuriil mountain 
boas in tiie ranpe of T-h. takinp that ranee for iioreb, 
and tbe proiimietit mountain for Sinai The best 
■mj« show that it had no such predominance. They 
five it j Kirpvrt s) as a disiiuct but less clearly 


been mentioned. [Sihai.] Tbe doom t*c 
of the Bedouins will of course be f*xmd, l*ot canwia 
more numerously in the drier tracts <4 ri- /**- 
Schubert (Kti*tn y ii. 354) speaks of Sm«i as ■*« 
l>eing frequented by any of tbe larger l«wat* <d 
prey, nor even by jackals. Tbe lioa ha# 
very rare, but ia not absolutely unknown tn the re- 
gion ( A>^e6. pp. 46, 47 ). Koxr» and hyet*i«, L;'^ 
(xiv. 333) says, are rare, but Mr. Tyrwhitt 
tions hyenas is common in tbe , 

and Ritter (ibid. on the authority of Ikr^ a..*/-*, 
ascribes to tbe region a creature winch r» i-j 

I* a cross between a lenj«arr| and a w. if, t»t' l 
which are rare in the IVnimuU. t«*,t by •* i 
probably a hyena is to be understood. A k' 
skin was obtained by Burrkhanlt on Sti at. • a 
fine leopard is stated by Mr. Tin* hut to b»»e 
seen by some of his party in tbeir asrv-nt < •• 
Showner in 1862. Schubert coitinuet ht* , -t a 
the hyrnx Syr»**rw*, the veen st /*' a 

Hocks of forty or fifty together, snd a pair ^4 w >*• 
horns, seen by Burckbardt i pp 4f»5. 4^* at 
Kereky measured 3J feet in length. the vt. the 
shrew-mouse, and a creature which fc* r»it« the 
“ spring- mans " (.Vim joculus or jerUw a 

ennis J'amelv'Mt, or desert-fox, and a lizard 
as the Af/omn hit. tilico, which may W 

identical with one of those dt-*rnl<d l<kiw. Hanw 
and jerboa* are found in Fiintn. Sc**j 

quotes {dud note) Rnppell as ham c f»*u*d 
mens of helix and of iv rintU i in tins wo- 
for the former comp. Eor»Ld, Icon^t lift. * A *- 
fur. Tab. xvi. Schulert saw a fine e* -le ir tW 
same region, besides catching specimen* of tinmk, 
with stonechat and other song-birds, »r»d ijvas* 4 
the warbling of the birils as l*Mng andr *r ♦n-*; taw 
uiimo so bush. ( louds of binl* of paaaa^r wn 
visible in the BWy Afurrn A. Near Lhe mcp 
tract of wilderness l>r. Stai.ley saw ** tbe «ky **r\- 
ened by the fiights of innumerable l.ird*. wi .-k 
proved to be large red-leogtd cranea, 1 Vri ta 
height, with bbek and white wim;a ni ta * re.; 7 
feet from tip to tip" !>’• P p- Si • At T a- 
filth crows aliound. On I>r. >ie-wart mw 

the red lepged partridge { Pent md A a u l.V 
comp. Burckbanit, >yr oi. p. 7>-14 ; and t*rd 

“ katta," in w»me parts of the 1 Vi. o. ***.%, o -w 
in such nuudan Uiat U»is son •< time* 
three or four at a single throw of a such-* liw- 


deflned sod apparently lower rsnp*. fla. mp twt tm ■» 
the northern plateau in a N H .|inertj.>n fr* o *.^4* 
the uinet southerly pniut of lb# T< A . wb- h f mi J 
the stateuteiiis repmniinp it. t* a low. bortw -iU. n*#» 
of ImwwtotH*. with no such prominent f* -it 

whatever. Ku»*epx* r (Iffcn'ei pwrli*' ul*r< ' th« c. • 
inj by the wali-nke part i < l<wi of ” IV I j me i*> lie 
trail of tdjrne tteelf ” Tbe hetpht,’ be ■»** wSe* 
we hai| here to mount U In do vtw ere* Sera'*, 
and a<l. I*. " wr bad Dow arrived at tb# r<ulMs Aw 
*cw, lit flU, ill) 

6 Mr Tyrwiiitt com men I* the flewh (f Uw bet m 
superior to any of Uw Jwr tnl# Uwi b# kU ww 
eaten. 

e Or tJabr, ” Wi stmills Woe ewadA bar 

Mphstrua monticola caro InmlU eduit* ’ . f oti, fv 
tmp\ Awim v.y 

rf Seet jrn * III - 41) aaw boles in tie sorts otb w 
thought, by mice. In fotnc frvan ||ebr«wi te MsJrv 

* Prnttably these birts have fursaieS »»'*-' • 
Pliny, of their tattling by night tW «wW 
in such vast number* as to sink Uwa H A a ► 
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■dpiist, who saw it here and in Egypt, calls it a 
partridge, smaller than ours, and of a grayish 
»>lor (p. 204). Hitter (xiv. 333) odds linnets (?), 
ducks, prairie-birds. heith-cocks, larks, a specimen 
of finch, l e -mles another small bird, probably red- 
breast or chaffinch, the varieties of f.dcon known as 
the brnchyilactylm and the niyer, and, of course, 
OD the coast, sea-swallows, and mews. Flocks of 
blue rock pigeons were rrpeitedly seen by Mr. 
Tjrwhitt. 

Seetzen, going from Hebron to Madara, makes 
mention of the following animals, whose names 
were mentioned by his guides, though he does not 
say that any of them were seen by himself: wolf, 
porcupine, wild-cat, ounce, mole, wild a&s, and three 
not easily to be identified, the Sel'ek, dog-shaped, a 
the AnnscJi , which devours the gazelle, and the 
llcknjib , said to lie small and in shape like a hedge- 
hog. Seetzen's list in this locality also includes 
certain reptiles, of which such as can be identified 
are explained in the notes: el- Mi Ued sh », U mm 
• l-Stlri nnu , tl-Lidsvha or Lej f, b el-Umroba or 
fRrba, c Dscherrdr or Jurrarth,' 1 el- Dab , other- 
wise Dwle* tl-Uanne or l/aium,/ et-LiJJed ; and 
among birds the partridge, duck, stork, eagle, a 
vulture (er-R ikhnm), crow (el-Grdb), kite (fli- 
ddyeh ),* and an unknown bird called by him Um- 
8*iUt. His guides told him of ostriches as seen 
near Bteidha on the way from Hebron to Sinai, 
and he saw a nightingale, but it seems at no great 
distance to the south of Hehron. The same writer 
abo mentions the edible lizard, el-Dsob, as fre- 
quently found in most parts of the wilderness, and 
his third volume has an appendix on zoology, par- 
ticularly describing, and often with illustrations, 
many reptiles and serpents of Egypt and Arabia, 
without, however, pointing out such as are peculiar 
to the wilderness. Among these are thirteen vari- 
eties of lizard, twenty-one of serpent, and seven of 
frog, l**ides fifteen of Nile-fish. Laliorde speaks 
«f serpents, scorpions, and black-scaled lizards, 
which perforate the sand, as found on the eastern 
border of Edom near TufMeh {Comm, on Sum. 
xxiiii. 42). The MS. of Mr. Tvrwhitt speaks of 
Malting “ a large sand colored lizard, about 3 feet 
long, exactly like a crocodile, with the same bandy 
look about his fore-legs, the elbows turning out 
enormously.'* He is described as entered not only 
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“ in scales, but in a regular armor, which rattled 
quite loudly as he ran." He “ got up before the 
dromedary, and vanished into a hole among some 
refero." This occurred at the head of the Waity 
MokaUtb. Hasselquist (p. 220) gives a Lnctrt i 
Scincus , “ the Seine," as found in Arabia Petrsea, 
near the Red Sea, as well as in Upper Egypt, 
which he says is much used by the inhabitants of 
the East as an aphrodisiac, the flesh of the animal 
being given in powder, ami broth made of the re- 
cent flesh. He also mentions the edible locust, 
Cry Hits Arabian, which appears to be common in 
the wilderness, as in other parts of Arabia, giving 
an account of the preparation of it in food (pp. 23d- 
233). Burckhardt names a cape not far from 
'Akabab, Rds Um Haye, from the numlier of ser- 
pents which abound there, and accordingly applied 
to this region the description of the “ fiery ser- 
pents ** i in Num. xxi. 4-9. Schubert (ii. 362) 
remarked the tint serjienU in going from Sues and 
Sinai to Petra, near et-UinlUerdh ; he describes 
them as speckled. Burckhardt {Syria, pp. 499, 
502) saw tracks of serpents, two inches thick, In the 
sand. According to Uiippell, serpents elsewhere in 
the Peninsula are rare, lie names two poisonous 
kinds, Cerastes and Scytnlis (Ritter, xiv. 329). The 
scorpion has given his name to the “ Ascent of 
Scorpions," which was part of the boundary of Ju- 
dah on the side of the southern desert. Wady es- 
Zuweirah in that region swarmed with them ; and 
He Saulcy says, “ you cannot turn over a single 
pebble in the Nedjd (a branch wady ) without find- 
ing one under it" (He Saulcy, i. 529, quoted in 
Negeb, p. 51). 

The reader who is curious about the fish, mol- 
lusca,* etc., of the Gulf of Suez should consult 
Schubert (ii. 263, note, 298, note , and for the plants 
of the same coast, 294, note). For a description of 
the coral-banks of the Red Sea, see Ritter (xiv. 476 
f.), who remarks that these formations rise from 
the coast-edge always in longitudinal extension 
parallel to its line, bespeaking a fundamental con- 
nection with the upheaval of the whole stretch of 
shore from S. K. to N. \V. A fish which SeeUen 
calls the Alton may lie mentioned as furnishing to 
the Bedouins the fish-skin sandals of which they 
are fond. Ritter (xiv. 327) thinks that fish may 
have contributed materially to the sustenance of the 


• With this compare the mention by Burckhardt 
(op. Ritter, xiv. 333) of a great wild-dog spoken of by 
the Bedouins, nod thought by Ritter to be perhaps the 
same as the Dtrban of the lietUas desert 

I. . 

, ratta (Prey tag;. 


show that they cannot represent one and the same 
animal, as Seetzen's text would seem to intend. 

/ sraraberus. g aquila. 

* fcjf L U mitvius. 


eh a made on (Fr. ). Mr. Tyrwhitt speaks 

nf one of these as seen by him at the entrance of 
Wady ft-Shrykh on the route from Sues to Sinai by 
f&rabit H-KJnul m, which appeared green in shade 
and yellow in sunshine. 

• - 

, seorpionum parvorum sixties, Scorpio 

ftmma (Pr.). 

2 - * » 

* i_r^i Lncntis Autry ph (Fr.); and "a 

* / 
venn ; ” bat this difference of signification seems to 


» Mr. Wilton (AVgrft, p. 61) interprets "flying,” ap- 
plied (Is. xxx. 6) to the serpent of the South, as 
” making great springs ; ” and " fiery ” as either de- 
noting a sensation caused by the bite, or els# ‘ r red- 
colored ; ” since such are said to have been found by 
several travellers whom he cites in the region between 
the Dead and Red Seas. 

£ A number of these are delineated in ForskAl's 
leones Remm Sat. among the later plates: see alsc 
his Vtrmes, |v., CoraUta JW in% Ruhri (»W ). Also in 
Russegcer's atlas some specimens of the same classes 
are engraved. Schubort (ii 370) remarks that most 
of the fish found in the Uulf of ’Aknbah belong to the 
tribes known as Aeanthurus and (Vr/iWo/i [II sear I 
quint, p. 223 ) He saw a large turtle asleep and bask- 
ing on the shore near the castle of Akabah, which he 
ineffectually tried to capture. 
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Icraelitea in the desert (Num. xi. 22), as thej are . within the limit* of the wHdmea : 
now dried and salted for sale in Cairo or at the onU, (ol u tea haleppica, Atrephaxis furfM, F4a 


Convent of St. Catherine. In a brook near the foot 
of Serbdl, Schubert saw some varieties of ehtphnu^ 
dyticus, coiymbetes, gym' mu. and other water insects 
(foist, ii. 302, wo/e). 

As retards the vegetation of the desert, the most 
frequently found trees are the date-palm ( Phanix 
dactyUfera). the desert acacia, and the tamarisk. 
The palms are almost always dwarf, as described in 
8. <f P. p. 20, but sometimes the “ dora ” palm is 
seen, as on the shore of the (Julf of 'Akabah (Schu- 
bert, ii. 370; comp. Robinson, i. 161). Hasael- 
quist, speaking of the date-palm's powers of suste- 
nance, says that some of the poorer families in Upper 
Kgypt live on nothing else, the very stones being 
ground into a provender for the dromedary. This 
tree is often found in tufts of a dozen or more to- 
gether, the dead and living boughs interlacing over- 
head, the dead and living roots intertwining below, 
and thus forming a canopy in the desert. 'Die 
date-palms in If 'ady 7u>* are said to be all num- 
bered and registered. The acacia is the Mimotn 
NUaiica , and this forms the most common vegeta- 
tion of the wilderness. Its Arabic name is es- 

8eydl and It is generally supposed to 

have furnished the “ Shittim wood ” for the Taber- 
nacle (ForskAl, Ih $n\ Plant. Cent. vi. No. 90; 
Celsii f fie rob. i. 498 f. ; Ritter, xiv. 335 f.). 
[Siiittaii-thkk.] It is armed with fearful thorns, 
which sometimes *tear the packages on the camels' 
backs, and of course would severely lacerate man or 
beast. The gum arabic is gathered from this tree, 
on which account it is also called the Acacia gum- 
miftra . Other tamarisks, l>eside the manniftra. 
mentioned alove, are found in the desert. Grass 
is comparatively rare, but its quantity varies with 
the season. Robinson, on finding some in Wady 
Sumghy, N. K. from Sinai, near the Gulf of ’Aka- 
bah, remarks that it was the first his party had 
•een since leaving the Nile. The terebinth ( Pit- 
Uicbi't trvtfdntJius. Arab. Butm) a is well known in 
the wadies altout llcer-sheba, but in the actual wil- 
derness it hardly occurs. For a full description of 
it see Robinson, ii. 222, 223, and notes y also i. 208; 
and comp. Cels. Hievobot. i. 34. The “broom,” 
of the variety known as retem (Heb. and Arab.), 
rendered in the A. V. by “juniper,” is a genuine 
desert plant; it is described (Robinson, i. 203, and 
mote) as the largest and most conspicuous shrub 
therein, having very bitter roots, and yielding a 
quantity of excellent charcoal, which is the staple, 
if one may so say, of the desert. The following 
are mentioned by Schubert (ii. 352, 354) 6 as found 


drm ala ha, ('y tisus uniform. and a < vt,< % 

highly interesting variety, rooi|*red by V- ‘•vt 
to a well known Maltese one. To thew to aih 
in a note (ibid.) : Itactylis memp* 1 
reticulata, Rumex vesicariua, ArLra.i«.a J** 4 x-*v 
I .ey sacra disco idea, Sant olios fragranUMR-s. Nr 
ola, Lindenbergia Sinaica, Lamiuui a*i pVt» ». «*.' 
Stachya affinia. Sisymbrium ins. And t«a 
Asperugo procumbens, ( hnphak-iee inter- •***. 
hernia cordata. Reseda canrma, and ;r . ■ «. 
Reaumuria vermiculata, Fumaria parriftra. H * 
coum pendulum, rie*>n»e trioervt*, .Tma *. «•»- 
tosa, Malva Honl«ev, Fag<*nin. r t "» 

cocci ne urn,'* Astragalus Frewtiii. tin ;«ia 
sperm*.* Sohul*rt ( ii. Xu al*» tvcnUws.a* ' .«d 
near Abm Sutreic, N. K. of Sinai, a k:nc * 
and of what is prot-aMv guatVnae. niw> i*<r » •: 
a fine variety of Astragalus, together wuh Lrana. 
Lotus. Gym aunts echiiialus, Romms tert. md 
(p. 365) two varieties of IVrgukria, the prows 
and the tomeutosa. 

In the S. W. region of the Dead Sew p"" th 
singular tree of the apple* of S**lt m. tie .4* ",ww 
giganleaf of botanist*. Ih\ Ru* trw*). w* zrm 
a full description of it (i. 522, 523 . ea y* in r* 1 *■ 
taken for a gigantic specie* of the n .A weni m 
silkweed found in the northern regewis • tbr F V 
He condemns the notion of IIa*M-lqut*t t ; - 
287, 288) as an error, that the Inm <rf Ue -> *wwa 
melonyela when punctured by a tetitl red*. revJfcd 
in the Sodom apple, retaining the skin n .-rat, 
but wholly changed to dust with n » -i p .9 . 
It ta the ’ Other of the Aral-*. Uo • «n *W *•* 
tions willows, holly bocks, and hawl!. n • ir '.nr 'a 
naitic region, from the first of which t:e te* 
#d/VA, “ willow -heat!,'' takes its uiih> i * 

Stanley, <S\ if P. p. 17'. He saw h' ^ - -* 
in abundance, and thyme <i n'trr , and m. *Ja 
Wady Pei t (in the ookeynth, the t. -*y m «r- 
dee,'f a grven thorny plant with a yei» w 4 ww. 
and in or near the ’Aratvsh, the jun.per ** , 
the oleander Idifirh), ami a i, other si. mb L he a. Bw 
zubtdm, as al«o the plant rea rs iag 

the retem , but larger i. H-t. 1 10; ii. 1 1^. us! ■*«. 
124, 126). He aLo de«cril>es the t.i*. • * w , 
has been suggested as possibly the “ tree ‘ *w*t *• 
Moses into the waters of Marsh < Fx is 1‘ k 
grows in saline regions of mtewe beat, hew- -g s 
small red herry. very juiev. and slight Jv a- *w 
Being constant! v ftaind anvongst Iraik.ah p»A u» 
“bane and antidote” woukl tbo*. w lv» »*•«• 
supposition, liedde by side, l*ut as the • rp«» 
in June, it could not have been ready tur B» asw 


, • 8«etaen met with it (ill. 47) at about 1 hour to the 
XT. of Watty «-* Am, between Hebron and Sinai ; but 
the mention of small cornfields in the same neighbor- 
hood show* that the spot has the character of an oasis. 

6 Rehubert’g floral catalogue Is unusually rich. He 
travelled with an especial view to the natural history 
of the regious vbitel. His tracks extend from Cairo 
through Suex, Avon Musa, and Tor. by way of Serbil, 
to Sinai, thenre to Mount Hor and Petra ; thence by 
Madara and Hebron to Jerusalem : as well as in the 
northern region of Palestine and Syria. Hie book 
shoo Id be consulted by all student* of this h ranch c! 
the subject. 

* Both these are (bund In cultivated grounds ooly. 
d ghown in Knr'krtl'n Iconft Rrr. Saiur. tab. xi., 
where seven! kinds of zyxophvlium are delineated 
« Probab y the same as the retem mentioned above. 


/ Many varietiee of Asr.Vj* a*, e* 
are given by Vorskal < Im*t Pmm 
writer In the K*e •»* Cy r l p+d 
the view of Haver Iqu let. which Dr 
calling this tree a Hnt mm m m. and 
thredo the pbeoooDenon which on 
Vlas or ftoooa ] 

2 • 


.Vo* 


L tt IS 
Him 


- o* 

'.1 * 




(»< 


floras flavtotws mb t f 

memteyiem trschnan 


lt;5 

, (Freytag). For this and mm of A 
1 Arabic names of plants and aaMa 
I writer I* tmtobted to Mr. B. 8. Nh. 
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poaad we in the early days of the Exodus ( Robin - 
•oo, t 60-69). He adds in a note that ForsldU 
gives it (Flor. AZy. Arab. p. lxvl), as the Ptya- 
naun relation, but that it is more correctly the A'V- 
traria tridenlata of Desfontaines {Flora Allant. i. 
372). The mountaiu Um Shnumer takes its name 
from the fennel found upon it, as perhaps may Scr- 
bM from the so*, myrrh, which “creeps over its 
ledges up to the very summit." — a plant noticed 
by Dr. Stanley as “thickly covering" with its 
“ shrubs ” the “ natural basin ” which surmounts 
td-Dtir, and as seen in the Wady Seydl, N. E. 
from Sinai (S. § P. pp. 17, 78-80). Dr. Stanley 
also notices the wild thorn, from which the Wady 
Sidri takes its name, the fig-tree which entitles 
another wady the “ Father of Fig-trees ” (Abu 
Ha*nnd), and in the Wady Seydl , “ a yellow flow- 
ering shrub called abeithirai *, and a blue thorny 
plant called $HUh." Again, northeastwards in 
Wady tU' Ain were seen “ rushes, the large-leaved 
plant called ether,” and further down the “ lataf, 
or caper plant, springing from the clefts." Sect- 
sen's metembry •nlhemum, described above, page 
3521, note 5, is noticed by Forskil, who adds that 
no herb is more common in sandy desert localities 
than the second, the nodi/lorwn, called in Arabic 

the ghatul ((J^*vLc ). Hasselquist speaks of a 

wteumb, which he calls the “fig-marigold,” a * 
found in the ruins of Alexandria; its agreeable 
whitish-aromatic flavor, and its use by the Egyp- 
tians in salads, accord closely with Seetzen’s de- 
scription. Seetzen gives also Arabic names of two 
plants, one called ickedum by the guides, described 
as of the size of heath with blue flowers; the other 
named Subbh-eUlich, found to the north of Wady 
ei-'Ain, which had a club-shaped sappy root, ranged 
a foot high above the earth, having scales instead 
of leaves, and covered, when he saw it, with large, 
golden flowers clinging close together, till it seemed 
like a little ninepin (Kegel). Somewhat to the 
•outh of this he observed the “ rose of Jericho ” 
growing in the dreariest and most desolate solitude, 
and which appears always to be dead (Ac wen, iii. 
46, 54). In the region about Madara be also 
found what he calls “ Cbrist's-thoni,” Arab, eL 
Aussitch, and an anonymous plant with leaves 
broader than a tulip, perhaps the ether mentioned 
above. The following list of plants !>etween Hebron 
and Madara is also given by Seetzen, having prob- 
ably been written down by him from hearing them 
pronounced by bis Bedouin guides, and some ac- 
cordingly it has not been possible to identify with 
any known names, — el-Khuridg, mentioned in 
the previous column, note e ; eUBureid, a hyacinth, 
whose small pear-shaped bulb is eaten raw by the 
Bedouins, ti-Aria* el-DscJien-a, elSphara (or 
jCnfrb?)fi el-Hrbian , H-Udime , Schekera (or 
8hnhm'ttyth)f eLMetndn , described as a small 


nomen arboris crescentis in arenis, 

Aon saltgneo. fruetu xiziphino amaro, radicibus nun- 
ullsque rubris, ctyut receotiore fruetu rescuntur ca- 
bmU, cortkw autem coria concianantur ’* ( Prv\ t.). It 
grow s to a man’s height, with a flower like the Salijc 
.Ftrypfaca, but smaller, with a fruit like the jujube, 
and the root red. 

4 rula tyixtstrit (Freyt.)- 
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shrub, el-Hmim, el-SchUlueh , possibly the same as 
that «dled siUeh, as above, by Dr. Stanley, eb 
/Chain (or Khnl)d eUHandtydk (or Hantlakoole )• 
el~Liddemina, el-Hadddd , Kali, Addon eUHamtndf 
(or ' Addn el-fJimdr)./ Some more rare plants, 
precious on account of their products, are the fol- 
lowing: Baltamum Aaron it, or nux behen, called 
by the Arabs Festuck el- Baa, from which an oil ia 
extracted having no perfume of ita own, but scented 
at pleasure with jessamine or other odoriferous leaf, 
etc., to make a choice unguent. It is found in 
Mount Sinai and Upper Egypt: Cucurbita Layer- 
naria , Arab. Charrah , found in Egypt and the 
deserts of Arabia, wherever the mountains are cov- 
ered with rich soil. The tree producing the famous 
balsam called “ of Mecca,” is found many days* 
journey from that place in Arabia Petrsea. Lin- 
naeus, after some hesitation, decided that it was a 
species of Amyrit. The olibanum frankincense is 
mentioned by Hasselquist as a product of the des- 
ert ; but the producing tree appears to be the same 
as that which yields the gum arabic, namely, the 
Mimosa ndotica , mentioned above. The aame 
writer mentions the Schan nthut officinalis, “ cam- 
el’s hay,” as growing plentifully in the deserts of 
both the Arabias, and regards it as undoubtedly 
one of the precious, aromatic, and sweet plants, 
which the Queen of Sheba gave to Solomon (Has- 
selquist, pp. 255, 288, 296, 297 ; comp. pp. 250, 251, 
300). Fuller details on the facts of natural history 
of the region will he found in the writers referred 
to, and some additional authorities may be found 
iu Sprengel, Historia Rei Herb. vol. »i. 

Besides these, the cultivation of the ground by 
the Sinaitic monks has enriched their domain with 
the choicest fruit-trees, and with a variety of other 
trees. The produce of the former is famed in the 
markets of Cairo. The cypresses of the Convent 
are visible far away among the mountains, and 
there is a single conspicuous one near the “ cave of 
Elias” on Jebel Musa. Besides, they have the 
silver and the common poplar, with other trees, for 
timber or ornament. The spricot, apple, pear, 
quince, almond, walnut, pomegranate, olive, vine, 
citron, orange, cornelian cherry, and two fruits 
named in the Arabic tchelluk and baryuk, have 
been successfully naturalized there (Robinson, i. 
94; Seetzen, iii. 70, Ac.: Hasselquist, p. 425; <S. tf 
P . p. 52). Dr. Stanley views theire as mostly intro- 
duced from Europe; Hasselquist on the contrary 
views them as being the originals whence the finest 
varieties we have in Europe were first brought. 
Certainly nearly all the above trees are common 
enough in the gardens of Palestine and Damascus. 

[The present writer wishes to acknowledge the 
kindness of the Rev. R. S. Tyrwhitt of Oxford, in 
allowing him a sight of a valuable MS, read by 
that traveller before the Alpine Club. It is ex- 
pected to be published in the Journal of that body, 


c cichoriwn ; intybut (ForsldU, J Floe 

JEsry pt ap. Freyt.). Succory or sudlre. CoodriUs 
(MS. notes). 

d nocnen plan tie ipgtoois N«4jkl pec u) laris 

cui est fios ; caulis exiguus ; Laser ; Ruta (Freyt.). 

9 - • - 

• Lotus-plant (Freyt.). Distinct, 

it should seem, from the lote-tree, or n'ble fa species 
of the bird's-foot trefoil ?). Melllot (MS. do is). 

/ Comfrey (MS. notes). 
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bat wu not ill print when this paper went to press. 
The references to Mr. Tyrwhitt in the preceding 
article, either relate to that MS-, or to his own re- 
marks upon the article itself, which he inspected 
whilst in the proof sheet ] H. 11. 

* The desert of et- Tth , which is so thoroughly 
treated in this article, is being traversed at the 
present time (1870), under the auspices of the Pal- 
estine Kxploratioii hund, by Mr. E. 11. Palmer, 
who has had large experience as an eastern traveller, 
and is familiar with the Arabic language; aided by 
Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, of the University of 
Cambridge, who is making observations as a natu- 
ralist. Two letters have been published from Mr. 
Palmer ( Quart. Statement of the Pal. FxjU. F urn/, 
No. v. pp. 254-269), dated at Natchl , the point from 
which his exploration of the interior region of the 
Tth commences. His investigations, if completed, 
promise to throw light on difficult, obscure, and un- 
known points, relating to this deeply interesting 
tract. Compare addition to Sinai, Amer. ed. 

S. W. 

* An addition to the present article, giving the 

important results of the exploration referred to, has 
been expected from the kev. F. W. Holland, mem- 
ber of the Koyal Ceog. Society. Should it be re- 
ceived in season, it will appear at the end of this 
volume. A. 

* WILL is often used in the A. V. of the N. 

T. in such a way that the force of the original is 
lost or obscured to the common reader, w ho takes 
it as merely the sign of the future tense, though it 
really represents 0«Ao> or Qoukopai, M to desire,” 
“ to will,” “ to purpose.” Thus “ Herod will kill 
thee” (Luke xiii. 31) means “Herod desires (or 
designs) to kill thee” (0fAc< <r< footer t beat )• 
“The lusts of your father ye will do ” {6t\trt 
i roUtr, John viii. 44) — better 41 ye hare to do ” (Al- 
ford), or 44 ye are ready to do ” (Noyes'. 44 1 will 
put you in remembrance” (.lude 5, 0ov\ofj.cu, etc.), 
should be 44 1 icish to remind you” (Noyes). For 
other examples, see Matt. v. 40, xi. 14, 27, xvi. 24, 
25, xx. 26, 27; Mark viii. 34, 35, x. 43, 44; Luke 
ix. 23, 24, x. 22; John v. 40, vii. 17, ix. 27; Korn 
xiii. 3; 1 ('or. xiv. 35; 1 Tim. v. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 
12; kev. xi. 5. A. 

WILLOWS (D S 3^S, ’ ardbim , only in pi.: 

iWa; (with Vn3) &yvov KkdZovs 4 k x* l H&pP ov y 
Kk&ves iyvov: scilicet), undoubtedly the correct 
rendering of the above Hebrew term, as is proved 
by the old versions and the kindred Arabic gharab 

Willows are mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 40, 

among the trees whose branches were to be used in 
the construction of liooths at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles; in Job xl. 22, as a tree which gave shade to 
Behemoth (“the hippopotamus”); in Is. xliv. 4, 
where it is said that Israel's offspring should spring 
up “as willows by the water-courses; ” in the psalm 
(cxxxvii. 2) which so beautifully represents Israel’s 
sorrow during the time of the Captivity in Babylon, 
— 44 we hanged our liarps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof.” With respect to the tree upon 
which the captive Israelites hung their harps, there 
can be no doubt that the weeping-willow (Salix 
Babyhmica) is intended. This tree grows abun- 
dantly on the banks of the Euphrates, in other parts 
of Asia as in Palestine (Strand’s Flora Pahnl. No. 
556), and also in North Africa. Bochart has en- 
deavored to show ( Phaleg , i. cap. viii.) that country 


WILLOW8, BROOK OF THE 

is spoken of, in Is. xv. 7, as “ the Vailry of U 1 
lows.” This, however, is very doubt; til. >p«wg*- 
( Hist . Pei Herb. i. 18, 270 1 «mii» to rvatrri ur 
'drab to the Stdtx Batyh>mca: bat tom cas 
scarcely be a doubt that the term is grnmr, *- 
eludes other species of the Urge t*i. i.t 
which is probiddy well represented m sari 

the Bible lands, such as the S- t tJ - .v r,« f » m 
(osier), S. Aiyyptiaca^ which latter pbint 
a . • . 

identifies with the snftdf oLaiLri *4 \ 
failli, cited by Celsius ( Hitn6. ii. 1 *b* • 

word is probably the same as the 7 # /■ *.**■ T * 

of Ezekiel (xvii. 5). a nan* n. Kn.m 
for a “ willow.” Burckhardt i Sy-t *, p. 6+4 
mentions a fountain called 'Am S»jmf 

oLojLo). “the Willow Fountain ” << ataiaE*. 
Arabic Dictionary , p. 105 1>. Kau«<4f q««<rd jb 
Bibl BiA. p. 274) thus speaks of the 
“These trees are of various sires; tfa <ri*ruk 
branches, and twigs are long, ih u. a* ■ *4 a 
pnle yellow, and have some n-send Li <-r t*- ti«ar W 
the birch; the leave* are like tbo*# i»f tie 
willow: on the Irmgh* gn>w b**n» nml tl «-nr th«Si 
of a span long, as on the wild tij-irm *4 t yins, 
and these put forth in spni g tender :*»- 

soms like those of the : tie tkww.is arw 

pole colored, and of a delicious frigr*i><-e the na- 
tives pull them in grrat qtmntjtie*, and d s’ I 
them a cordial which is much r*tcrn~d " Hsaan- 
quist ( Trav . p. 449), under the nap>e -D sf- 

parrntly speaks of the same tree: and %- 

script. Plant, p. lxxvi.) identifies it with tar >* * 
Ab/yptiaca, while be considers the * f**t t-> he tat 
S. HabyUmica. From thewe diwnrpsrM- es it lm 
that the Arabic words are used indeftmteiv far wi- 
low* of different kinds 

44 The children of Israel.” w»rs Ijwfy < 

( Scripture Herb>il , p. 533 , “still preterit wikm 
annually in their sy nng<*gue*. bowel * p w.tl vafa 
] and myrtle, and arcom|»nied with a » *‘n * la 
this country, as is well knowu, «pr g* u* 
blossoms, under the name of “pan.s," are • Aism 
carried in the hand, or Iwroe on whi*- iart U tts 
dress, hy men and lots on lSdm >ti**i*T 

Before the Babylonish Capimty the « '••* mm 
always associated with feelings <*f H“f*d -*■ -wri* 
“It is remarkable,” as Mr. John* * /** l'‘*m 
Trees of Britain , ii. 240' troll •ays, “ f ' 4«« -g 
been in different ages emblem stinl of A —*-■ * 
opposite feelings, at one time l« : t g *eri *«» 

the palm, at another with the nm** ' \t*w- tfa 

Captivity, however, this tree ler-.ime *he «• m 
sorrow, ami is frcqu'-nth thus albti-d is* t*w 
poetry of our own counter: and “there -•.* m 
doubt,” as Mr. Johns continnes, « t‘.at t*r »<«-» 
tion of the tree to sorrow is to be traced %» the 
pathetic passage in the Psaln.t ” 

Various use* were no douU n ■ 4 ■ s* 

the ancient Hebrew*, although tirt-rr « »w* ap- 
pear to be any definite alluskm tu i ^ • TW 

Kg}ptians used “ flat basket* of wickerw* v* • ■ . *r 
to those made in Cairo at the preset t ds* 1A w 
kinson, Anc. Fg pt. i. 4-1- llerwhsjs - IH 
speaks of boats at Hsb\lun »l*o«e f msn it wm si 
willow; such conk4e^h»ped Uni* sfw nns« wri 
in the Nineveh sculpt hit* ie* 
oius, vol. i. p. 268; B H 
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^ 173 : b <P<Lp<*yt "'hpafias- torrent 
mtiewn). A wady mentioned by Isaiah (xv. 7) in 
hie dirge over Moab. His language implies that 
it was one of the boundaries of the country — prob- 
ably, as Gesenius (, Jetnin , i. 532) observes, the 
seothem one. It is possibly identical with a wady 
mentioned by Amos (vi. 14) as the then recognized 
southern limit of the northern kingdom <* (Flint, 
Bandtcb. ; Ewald, Prophe(en). This latter appean 
in the A. V. as “ the river of the wilderness ” 

3: 4 rue 3i/u>u»r: tai'rens 

deterli). Widely as they differ in the A. V., it 
will be observed that the names are all but identi- 
cal in the original, the only difference being that it 
is plural in Isaiah and singular in Amos. In the 
latter it is ha- Arabah , the same name which is else- 
where almost exclusively used for the Valley of the 
Jordan, the (Huh- of modem Arabs. If the two 
are regarded as identical, and the latter as the ac- 
curate form of the name, then it is probable that 
the 1 Vady tl-Ahty is intended, which breaks down 
through the southern part of the mountains of 
Moab into the so-called Gh6r et-Safth, at the 
lower end of the lake, aud appears (though our in- 
formation as to that locality is very scanty) to form 
a natural barrier between the districts of Keiuik 
and Jebttl (Burckhardt, Syria , Aug. 7). This is 
oot improbably also the brook Zkred (nachal- 
Zertd) of the earlier history. 

Should, however, the Nachal ha-Arnbim be ren- 
dered “ the Willow-torrent,” — which has the suj>- 
port of Gesenius (detain) and Pusey (Comm, on 
A» *os, vi. 14), — then it is worthy of remark that 
the name Wady Suftdf “ Willow Wady,” is still 
attached to a part of the main branch of the ravine 
which descends from Kernk to the north end of the 1 
peninsula of the Dead Sea (Irby, May 9). Hither | 
of these positions would agree with the require- 
ments of either passage. 

The Targura Peeudojonatban translates the name 
Zered by “ osiers,” or “ baskets.” 

The Ker. Mr. Wilton, iu bis work on The 
Neytb, or South Country of Scripture , endeavors 
to identify the Nachal ha- Arabah of Amos with 
the Wady tLJeib, which forms the main drain by 
which the waters of the present Wady Arabah (the 
great tract between Jebel Sherah and the moun- 
tains of e<- IV* ) are discharged auto the Chdr es- 
Sajiek at the southern end of the Dead Sea. (This 
important wady was first described by Dr. Robin- 
son, and an account of it will be found iu this work 
under the head of Arabah, vol. i. p. 135 b.) This 
as certainly ingenious, but cannot be accepted as 
more than a mere ooigecture, without a single con- 
sideration in its favor beyond the magnitude of the 
Wai/y tl-Jeib, and the consequent probability that 
it would be mentioned by the Prophet .0 


* Am<« Is speaking of the northern kingdom only, 
not of the whole nation, which excludes the interpre- 
tation of the LXX., *. probably the Wady el-An%h, 
sod also (If it were not precluded by other reasons) 
that of Gesenius, the Kidron. 

* It is sorely Incautious (to say the least) to speak 
of a mere conjecture, such as this, in terms as positive 
aad unhesitating as if it wen a certain and indispu- 
table identification — " Amoe is the only sacred writer 
who mentions the Wady el-Jtib ; which he defines as 
tits southern limit of Palestine .... The minute ac- 
curacy of the Prophet In speaking of it as the ( nachal , 
st the Arabah ’ ” (Negeb, etc., pp. 84. 85). It has not' 
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Over this name Jerome takes a singular flight 
in his Commentary on Is. xv. 7, connecting it with 
the Orebim (A. V. “ravens ”) who fed Elijah dur- 
ing hb seclusion : “ Pro salicibus in Hebrreo leg- 
imus Arabim quod potest et Arabes intelligi et legi 
Orbim ; id est villa in finibus eorum sita ctyus a 
plerisque accolae in Monte Oreb Elbe prsebuisse ali- 

menta dicuntur ” The whole passage is a 

curious mixture of topographical confusion and 
what would now be denounced aa rationalism. 

G. 

WILLS. The subject of testamentary disposi- 
tion b of course intimately connected with that of 
inheritance, and little need be added here to what 
will be found above. [Heir, vol. ii. p. 1034 f.] 
Under a system of close inheritance like that of the 
Jews, the scope for bequest in respect of laud was 
limited by the right of redemption and general re- 
entry in the Jubilee year. [Jubilee; Vows.] 
But the Law does not forbid bequests by will of 
such limited interest in land as was consistent with 
those rights. The case of bouses in walled towns 
was different, and there can be no doubt that they 
must, in fact, have frequently been bequeathed by 
will (Lev. xxv. 30). Two instances are recorded in 
the O. T. under the Law, of testamentary deposi- 
tion: (1 ) effected in the case of Ahithophel (2 Sam. 
xvii. 23); (2) recommended in the case of Hezekiah 
(2 K. xx. 1 ; Is. xxxviiL 1 ) ; and it may be remarked 
in both, that the word “set c in order,” marg. 
“ give charge concerning,” agrees with the Arabic 
word “command,” which also means “make a 
will ” (Michadis, Law of Motet, art 80, vol. i. p. 
430, ed. Smith). Various directions concerning 
wills will be found in the Mbhna, which imply dis- 
position of land (Baba Bathr . viii. 6 , 7). 

H. W. P. 

WIMPLE (nnStjP?)* An old English word 
for hoot! or veil, representing the Hebrew mi/pa- 
chath in Is. iii. 22. The same Hebrew word b 
translated “veil ” in Ruth iii. 15, but it signifies 
rather a kind of shawl or mantle (Schrceder, Dt 
Vetlitu J fuller. Uebr. c. 10). [Duess, i. 622 a.] 

W. L. a 

WINDOW (pVn; Ch»l. 1?: evpl,). The 
window of an oriental house consists generally of 
an aperture (ns the word challdn implies) closed in 
with lattice- work, named in Hebrew by the terms 
drubbdh •* (Keel. xii. 8, A. V. “window;” Hos. 
xiii. 3, A. V. “chimney ’*), chArnkktm* (Cant ii. 
9), and eshndb / ( Judg. v. 28; Prov. vii. 6, A. V. 
“casement”), the two former signifying the inter- 
laced work of tlie lattice, and the third the coolness 
produced by the free current of air through it 
Glass has been introduced into Egypt in modern 
times as a protection against the cold of winter, 
but bttice-work b still the usual, and with tiu 


even the support that it was In the Prophet's native 
district. Amos was no rr prophet of the Negeb.'* He 
belonged to the pasture-grounds of Tekoa, not ten 
miles from Jerusalem, and all his work s ee m s to have 
lain in Bethel and the northern kingdom Then b 
not one tittle of evidence that he ever set foot In the 
I Negeb, or knew anything of it. Such statements as 
these are calculated only to damage and setard the 
too-faltering progress of Scripture topography. 

e • trWAAogot : dupono. Mbb., a 

wUKGesip. 1166). 

* c'?rq. f *». 
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poor the only contrivance for closing the window 
(Lane s Mod. Eg. i. 29). When the lattice* work 
wm open, there appears to have been nothing in 
early times to prevent a person from falling through 
the aperture (Acts xx. 9). The windows generally 
look into the inner court of the house, but in every 
house one or more look into the street, and hence 
it is possible for a person to observe the approach 
of another without being himself observed (Judg. 
v. 28; 2 Sam. vi. 16; Prov.vii.6; Cant.ii.9). In 
Egypt these outer windows generally project over 
the doorway (Lane, i. 27; Came’s Letters, i. 94). 
When houses abut on the town wall it is not un- 
usual for them to have projecting windows sur- 
mounting the wall and looking into the country as 
represented in Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul , 
i. 124. 'Ill rough such a window the spies escaped 
from Jericho (Josh. ii. 15) and St- Paul from 
Damascus" (2 Cor. xi. 33). W. L. B. 

WINDS (ITD). That the Hebrews recognized 
the existence of four prevailing winds as issuing, 
broadly speakiqg, from the four cardinal points, 
north, south, east, and west, may be inferred from 
their custom of using the expression 14 four winds ” 
as equivalent to the 44 four quarters ” of the hemi- 
sphere (Ex. xxxvii. 9; Dan. viii. 8; Zech. ii. 6; 
Matt. xxiv. 31). The correspondence of the two 
ideas is expressly stated in Jer. xlix. 36. The 
north wind, or, as it was usually called 44 the 
north,*' * was naturally the coldest of the four 
(Ecclus. xliii. 20), and its presence is hence invoked 
as favorable to vegetation in CauL iv. 16. It is 
further described in Prov, xxv. 23, as bringing (A. 
V. 44 driveth away*’ in text; 4 ‘bringeth forth ” in 
marg. ) rain : in this case we must understand the 
northwest wind, which may bring rain, but was 
certainly not regarded as decidedly rainy. The 
difficulty connected with this passage has led to the 
proposal of a wholly different sense for the term 
tzAphdn, namely hidden place. The northwest 
wind prevail* from the autumnal equinox to the 
beginning of November, and the north wind from 
June to tiie equinox (ride Haunter's PaldsL p. 79). 
The east wind e crosses the sandy wastes of Arabia 
Desert* before reaching Palestine, and was hence 
termed 44 the wind of the wilderness’* (Job i. 19; 
Jer. xiii. 24). It is remarkably dry and penetrat- 
ing, and has all the effects of the sirocco on vegeta- 
tion (Ex. xvii. 10, xix. 12; Hos. xiii. 15; Jon. iv. 
8). It also blows with violence, and is hence sup- 
posed to be used generally for any violent wind (Job 
xxvii. 21, xxxviii. 24; Ps. xlviii. 7; Is. xxvii. 8; 
Ea. xxvii. 26 ). It is probably in this sense that it 
is used in lyc. xiv. 21, though the east, or at all 
events the northeast wind would be the one adapted 
to effect the plienomenon described, namely, the 
partition of the waters towards the north and south, 
so that they stood as a wall on the right hand and 
on the left (Kobinson, HibL Res. i. 57 ). In this as in 
many other passages, the LXX. gives the 44 south *' 
wind (rJrof), as the equivalent for the Li reek 


k&dkm. Nor is this wholly incorrect, for in 
where the LXX. was composed, the south wisri has 
the same characteristics that the east has m IW 
tine. The Greek translators appear to bare (rtf U* 
difficulty of rendering tadim in lien. ih. *, ik C, 
because the parching effects of the eaet w.wt. «4t 
which the inhabitants of Palestine are fstn^ss. w* 
not attributable to that wind in Eg; pi, but - 1 ir* 
to the south wind, called in that eusutn th 
mdseen, or to that known as the an*-***, v.sh 
comes from the southeast or smith «*.: -an 
(lane's Mod. Eg. i. 22, 23). It is certain!' 
sible that in Lower Egypt the east wind w t« 
more parching than elsewhere in that csir.trr a 
there is no more difficulty in assirning to U» tr-» 
kadlm the secondary sense of patektmt; w tfc* 
sage, than that of violent in the others brfre q- W. 
As such at all events the LXX. treated the tera 
both here and in several other p a ssage s, where >t a 
rendered kntisdn (nave**, lit- the Wwr - la 
James i. 11, the A. V. erroneously undentuds t Its 
expression of the burning heat ot the sun. in i *- 
estine the east wind prevails frrwn Eeivwor* w 
June (ride Haunter, p. 79). I'be south wind.* • et 
traverses the Arabian peninsula before re* -c 
Palestine, must necessarily be extremely Nh ’ « 
xxxvii. 17; loike xii. 55); bot the rant* tsw 
notices leads to the inference that it seUon k «rv 
from that quarter (Ps. lxxviiL 26; Can t. n 1* . 
Ecclus. xliii. 16): and even when it dies tare a 
does not carry the samn * m Into Pairatine rut' 
although Kobinson experienced the ertrets .4 'to 
scourge not for south of Beer-sbeba < IU% \ h- 
In Egypt the south wind (lA'TMtsera pm'i m 
the spring, a portion of which in the tunti* •* 
April and May is termed elJchamt tsrew fn« tis 
circumstance (Lane, i. 22). The went and 
west winds reach Palestine loaded with 
gathered from the Mediterranean (Uobtuw, i 4 1 
•* and are hence expressively termed by the .trees 
fathers of the rain ” (ride Hamer, p TV fbs 
little cloud 44 like a man's band ” that nwwt d 
the west, was recognized by Elijah os a pa? d 
the coming downfall (1 K. xriii. 44 , ad *h 
same token is adduced by oar Lied ns one «f vet 
ordinary signs of the weather (I Jake i a ■* 
Westerly winds prevail in Palestine from N« «r. w 
to February. 

In addition to the four regular winds, we In 
notice in the Bible of the local aqwada Krnlxm 
Mark iv. 37; Luke viii. 23) to which tb» v* d 
(Jconesareth was liable in conseque n ce of .«• r* 
imity to high ground, and which were nfofcrwvb? 
violent to endanger boats (Matt- viii 24: -* *c* r * 
18). The gales which occasionally mis IWw 
ore noticed under the head of W huo.wist> la 
the narrative of St. Paul's voyage we sswt w foe 
Greek term lips (Aty) to describe the nwtbwM 
wind ; the Latin Corns or Gnu-ms t - di 

northwest wind (Acts xxvii. 12); and 
(a term of uncertain origin, perhaps a *rw 
tion of svpsucvAmr, which appears an mm 


« • A few steps to the left of Bab-ts- Shurkek. one of 
the eastern gates of Damascus, ore two or Umw win- 
dows in the external face of the wall. sai«l to open into 
houses on the inside of the city. If Saul was let down 
through such a window (which belongs equally to the 
house and the wall) the interchange of the two ex- 
presMwns becomes still more natural. The Apostle 
escaped ,r through the wall ’• (as stated in Acta), and j 
(p s stated in the Epistle to the Corinthians) he wAaped | 


at tbs same thus " through a s iab t Hi w f* I 
wall.” 1 


* fiS$. e 0*1$ - CT7 ; 7rV> 

♦ The term ztt&pkhh *■ fo n * » J 

r horrible '*) has been oc rs s fon alij ire fo r m i d ss 
ring to the samoom (Olshaassn, •• rer . * ww fr 1 
p. 418) ; but ll may squally wedl bs nsAwi ' 

fttl ” or " avenging ’’ (. Hsng sSs nhwg , is 
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[namely, Vat. Sin. and Alex.]), a wind of a very vio- 
tout character (rv<pa/ri k6$) coming from E. N. K. 
(Acts xxvii. 14; Conyb. and Hows. SL Paul, ii. 
402). [Ki’koclydox.] 

The metaphoti;al allusions to the winds are very 
numerous; the east wind, in particular, was re- 
garded as the symbol of nothingness (Job xv. 2; 
Hos. xii. 1 ), and of the wasting destruction of war 
(Jer. xviii. 17), and, still more, of the effects of 
Divine vengeance (Is. xxvii. 8), in which sense, 
however, general references to violent wind are also 
employed (Ps. ciii. 16; Is. lxiv. 6; Jer. iv. 11). 
Wind is further used as an image of speed (Ps. civ. 
4, “ He maketh his angels winds;" Heb. i. 7), 
and of transitoriness (Job vii. 7; Ps. lxxviii. 3D). 
Lastly, the wind is frequently adduced as a witness 
of the Creator's power (Job xxviii. 25; Ps. cxxxv. 
7; EccL xi. 5; Jer. x. 13; Prov. xxx. 4; Am. iv. 
13), and as representing the operations of the Holy 
Spirit (John iii. 8; Acts ii. 2), whose name 
;w*# vfm) represents a gentle wind. W. L. B. 

WINE. The manufacture of wine is carried 
back in the Bible to the age of Noah (Gen. ix. 20, 
21 ), to whom the discovery of the process is appar- 
ently, though not explicitly, attributed. The 
natural history and culture of the vine is described 
under a separate head. [Vink.] The only other 
plant whose fruit is noticed as having been con- 
verted into wine was the pomegranate (Cant. viii. 
2). In Palestine the vintage takes place in Sep- 
tember, and is celebrated with great rejoicings ( Rob- 
inson, BibL Ret. i. 431, ii. 81 ). The ripe fruit wan 
gathered in baskets (Jer. vi. 9), as represented in 
Egyptian paintings (Wilkinson, i. 41-45), and was 
carried to the wine-press. It was then placed in 
the upper one of the two vats or receptacles of 
which the wine-press was formed [Wink-pkkss], 
and was subjected to the process of “treading,” 
which has prevailed in all ages in Oriental and 
South-Kuropean countries (Nell. xiii. 15; Job xxiv. 
11; Is. xvi. 10; Jer. xxv. 30, xlviii. 33; Am. ix. 
13; Rev. xix. 15). A certain amount of juice 
exuded from the ripe fruit from its own pressure 
before the treading oommer.c^d. This appears to 
have been kept separate from tbe rest of the juice, 
and to have formed the <jUuk»s or “ sweet wine ” 
noticed in Acts ii. 13. The first drops of juice 
that reached the lower vat were termed tbe (Lmn, 
or “tear,” and formed the first-fruits of the vintage 
(arapx^* Arjrov, LXX.) which were to be pre- 
sented to Jehovah (Ex. xxii 29). The “treading” 
was ejected by one or more men, accord. ng to the 
sue of the rat, and, if the Jews adopted tbe same 
arrangements as the Egyptians, the treaders were 
assisted in the operation by ropes fixed to the roof 
of tbe wine-press, as represented in Wilkinson’s 
Anc. Eg. i. 46. 'l*hey encouraged one another by 
shouts and cries (Is. xvi. 9, 10; Jer. xxv. 30, xlviii. 
33). Their legs and garments were dyed red with 
the juice (Gen. xlix. 11; Is. lxiii. 2, 3). The ex- 
pressed juice escaped by an aperture into the lower 
vat, or was at once collected in vessels. A hand- 
press was occasionally used in Egypt (Wilkinson, i. 
45), hut we have no notice of such an instrument 
in the Bible. As to the subsequent treatment of 
the wine, we have but little information. Some- 
times it was preserved in its unfermented state, and 


e • The word translated " oil ” when n wine and 
oO ” or f * corn, wine, and oil ” are spoken of in con- 
junction to not atom** but yitthir fVT^), 
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drunk as most, but more generally it was bottled 
off after fermentation, and, if it were designed to I f 
kept for some time, s certain amount of lees was 
added to give it liody (Is. xxv. 6). The wine con- 
sequently required to be “ refined ” or strained pre- 
viously to being brought to table (Is. xxv. 6). 



The produce of tbe wine-press was descri)>ed in 
the Hebrew language by a variety of terms, indic- 
ative either of the quality or of the use of the 
liquid. These terms have of late years been sub- 
jected to a rigorous examination with a view to 
show that Scripture disapproves, or, at all events, 
does not speak with approval, of the use of fer- 
mented liquor. In order to establish this position 
it has been found necessary, in all cases where the 
substance is coupled with terms of commendation, 
to explain them as meaning either unferniented 
wine or fruit, and to restrict tbe notices of fer- 
mented wine to passages of a condemnatory char- 
acter. We question whether the critics who have 
adopted these views have not driven their argu- 
ments beyond their fair conclusions. It may at 
once be conceded that the Hebrew terms translated 
“ wine ” refer occasionally to an uufermented 
liquor; but inasmuch as there are frequent allu- 
sions to intoxication in tbe Bible, it is. clear that 
fermented liquors were also in common use. It 
may also be conceded that the Bible occasionally 
speaks in terms of strong condemnation of the 
eMects of wine; but it is an open question whether 
in these cases the condemnation is not rather di- 
rected against intoxication and excess, than against 
the substance which is the occasion of tbe excess. 
The term of chief importance in connection with 
this subject is tU'uth, which is undoubtedly spoken 
of with approval, inasmuch m it is frequently 
classed with i.’dydn and shemen, in the triplet 
“ coni, wine, and oil,” as the special gifts of Prov- 
idence a This has been made the subject of a 
s|>ecial discussion in a pamphlet entitled Tiroth lo 
Yayin by Dr I*es, the object being to prove that 
it means not wine but fmit An examination of 
the Hebrew tenns is therefore unavoidable, but w« 
desire to carry it out simply as a matter of Biblical 
criticism, and without reference to tbe topic which 
haa called forth the discussion. 


which, according to Gesenius, " seems to differ from 
shemen as tirosJi from yayin . 11 Shemen to never asso* 
elated with MrAaA A 
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The most general terra for wine ia yayin* which 
la undoubtedly connected with the Greek olvos, the 
l*tin r/rium, ami our 14 wine.” It haa hitherto 
been the current opinion that the Indo-European 
languages borrowed the term from the Hebrews, 
llie reverse, however, appear* to l« the case (Ke- 
nan, Lany. Sun. i. 207): the word belongs to the 
Indo-European languages, and may be referred 
either to the root mv, “to weave,” whence come 
were, rrmen, riVis, villa (Pott, h'.tym. Fame!,, i. 
120, 2-30), or to the root tr/in, “to love" (Kuhn. 
ZeiUchr. f. veryt. Sprachf. i. 191, 192). The 
word Icing a borrowed one, no conclusion can lc 
drawn from etymological consideration* a a to it* 
use in the Hebrew language. Tiroth * is referred 
to the root yirnth, •» to get possession of,” and is 
applied, according to Gesonius (Thru. p. 633), to 
wiueon account of its inebriating qualities, whereby 
it yds jwtsessom of the brain; but, according to 
Hi timer, as quoted by lces( 77ro*A, p. 52), to the 
sine as l*»ing a ptmession ( jear’ in the 

eye* of the He!>rews. Neither of these explatia- 
tioiiH is wholly satisfactory, but the second is less 
■o than the first, inasmuch a* it would be difficult 
to prove that the Hebrews attached such pre- 
eminent value to the vine a* to place it on a par 
with lauded projierty, which is designated by the 
cognate terms ytntshshdh and mduishdh. Nor do 
we see that any valuable conclusion could be drawn 
from this latter derivation; for, ;is«uming its cor- 
rectness, tlie question would still arise whether it 
was on account of the natural or the manufactured 
product that such store was net on the vine. 

is derived from a word signifying “to 
tread.” and therefore refers to the method by 
which the juice was expressed from the fruit. It 
would very properly leter to tu ir wine a* being 
recently trodden out, but not uere**nrilv to unfer- 
inetited wine. It occurs but five times in the 
Hible (t aut. viii. 2: Is. xlix.2«; Joel i. 5, iii. 18; 
Am. ix. 131. S,'J>r '< is derived from a r»*»t signi- 
fying to “ soak ” or “drink to excess.” The cog- 
nate verb and participle are constantly u*od in the 
Utter sense i heut. xxi. 2*); Prov. xxiii. 20.21; 
I*. Ivi. 12; Nah. i. Iu-ji; Tlie connection let ween 
*Me and the l-ntin * 7# », applied to a decoction of 
must (Kitto’s l yl. • y. HVnr), appears doubtful: 
the latter was regarded as a true I join word bv 
Pliny (xiv. 11). StV,e occur* but thrice (Is. i 22: 
Hos. iv. 18; Nah. i. 10). (’ huner * (Ifeut. xxxii. 
14), in the t'baidee clamar ( Kzr. vi. 9. vii. 22) 
ftiid chanu a < I bin. v. Iff), conveys the notion of 
foam lay or and may equally well applv 

to the process of fenneutation or to the frothing 
of liquid freshly [s>«ml out, in which latter case it 
might l>e used of an unfermented liquid. M,uc* 
(P*. Ixxv. 8 , mtzcyO (t ant. vii. 2). and minttac * 
(Prov. xxiii. 30; I*. Ixv. 11), are connected cty- 
tnologie.illy with iniictu and “mix." and imply' a 
mixture of wine with some other viiUhme: no 
conclusion can l*c drawn from the med itM'lf as to 
the quality of the wine, whether fermented or 
unfern, ented. or a* to the nature of the substance 
introduced, whether spice* or water. We iua\ 
further not ice sAt'cdr, 4 a generic term applied to all 
fermented liquor* except wine [I>junk, Stiiosi;]; 
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ckdmtttf a weak tour wine, ordinarily tml 
vinegar [Vimkoak]; dshlthdhj rendered “ 
of wine ” iu the A. V. (2 Sam. xvi. 1 ; \ i "hr rn. 
3; ( ant. ii. 5; Ho*, iii. 1). but really n«»»c 
a cake of pressed rasins; and iJ*rm ^ ^ 
erly meaning the »• lees ” or dregs of tmr, ^ « 
Is xxv. 6 transferred to wine that bad ler xep* 
on the lees for the purpose of inrreavng it. i-o 
In the New Testament we meet with t.e r« - c 
terms: aimm* answering to y?yia u titr 1 
designation of wine; yUubty pr |wrlv r 

(Acts ii. 13); tikern t p a tirecLred . t 

Hebrew ih'cdr ; and vinegar. Ii. 1>« 1 

10 we meet with a singular eipmaitwi/ 1 . - 
meaning mixed unmix td, evidently referring u ;•* 
custom of mingling wine: the two imu <-**- « 
be used together in their literal sms#*. *i .1 U-r, 
the former has been explained as meaning ** p*«.r** 
out ” (I>e Wette in L c. ). 

Irorn the terms themselves we paws «• ti> a 
examination of such passage* as seem to ensndsre 
their meaning. Hoth yaytn and tu +h %n 40 
sicnallv connected with expresaions that 
apjilv properly to a fruit; the former, for ir.«ar^ 
with verU significant of yathmny J*t. xi i - 12 
and protein y (P* civ. 14, 15 ; the latter witA - cs- 
evmy (I*, lxii. 9, A. V. “ lirougbt it together 
trcnihny (Mic. vi 15), and wvtAm*/; st T 7 
J«*el i 10). So again the former it awl in N .n 
vi. 4 to define tlie particular kind of trw 
products were forbidden to the Naxante tunet 
the “ pendulous shoot of the vine; ’* and fh* -*m 
in Judg. ix. 13, to denote the preduct *4 ih* * + 
It should be olcerved, however, that in 
all. the passages where these and sin, Ur 0^,.. 
occur, tliere is something to detn.tr that the rr-.i ■ 
regarded not simply as fruit, but as i)h- raw Mate- 
rial out of which wine is tnanu*otnre«l r .a 
for instance, in IV civ. 15 and Jmtg t * 1 ' uw 
chte nut/ effect* of the product are i»* tired, ar at 
these are more suitable to the idea <4 wine a «i 
fruit seems self-evident: in one p*Mage iMmj tiw 
A. V. t'onnects the ex|>rea*ion - make c^fwik 
with bread (/jec b. ix. 17), but this 1* a mrrr n »- 
translation, tlie true sense of the eiprew** tins 
used Icing to mmt Uk or make ta 
the Irt mimy of tlie gr*pe in Mic vi. 15 t* in it»tf 
conclusive as to the pregnant sense in it* 

term lirv*h is used, even if it were m«t sui». ( w-r • * 
implied that the effect of the tremi ng u-w 

ontinarv course of Hungs to tr- «..,»» 

which was to Ic drunk. In I* lm 9 u*- . ^,1 
of the yatheriny is clearly convrvrd It 1 hr o 1 rv 
of tlriniiuy. In Is. xxiv. 7 the /». « r rt 
withers, is paralleled with yyuv in the two t . 
ing verse*. And lastly, in Is ii». 8 ttw r si-re <* 
the lit which is said to !«r toui»d m f .jorr 
of the grajc*. is not o)«rurelv u.«i tested \ t 
sequent eulogimn. •* a blessing t« mu' J : t w 
terms •♦vine” and ••wine" sli.Hii.! thus i- *er 
changed in poetical langtukge c.t)» 4r r«. rtuu* 
tion. We can no more infer fn*m so. h 
that the Hebrew terms mean y' o/*-# a* 
than we ct.nld infer the sane of tl^ Iai*ti ri«w« 
liecauw in some two or three pssaagr* .P.suL 
ii. 4, 125. Varr. de L. U ir. 17 ; ( us. A A 
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c. 147) the terra is transferred to the grape out of 
which wine is made. 

The question whether either of the ahove terms 
ordinarily signified a solid substance would be at 
once settled by a reference to the m inner in which 
they were consumed. With regard to yayin we 
are not aware of a single passage which couples it 
with the act of eating. a With regard to tirdsh 
the case is somewhat different, inasmuch as that 
term generally follows “ com,” in the tiiplet com, 
wine, and oil,” and hence the term applied to the 
consumption of com is carried on, in accordance 
with the grammatical figure zeugma, to the other 
members of the clause, as in Deut. xii. 17. In the 
o ily passage where the act of consuming tirdsh 
alone is noticed (Is. lxii. 8, 9), the verb is shdihdhf 
whica constantly indicates the act of drinking (e. g. 

ix. 21, xxiv. 22; Kx. vii. 21 ; Ruth ii. 9), and 
i* •* the general terra combined with deal in the joint 
act of 44 eating and drinking ” («. g. 1 Sam. xxx. 
16; Job i. 4; Keel. ii. 21). We can find no con- 
firmation for the sense of sucking assigned to the 
terra by Dr. Lees ( Tirosh , p. 61): the passage 
quoted in support of that sense (Ps. Ixxv. 8) implies 
at all events a kind of sucking allied to drinking 
rather than to eating, if indeed the sense of drink- 
ing be not the more correct rendering of the term. 
An argument has been drawn against the usual 
sense assigned to tirdsh, from the circumstance that 
it is generally connected with 44 com,” and therefore 
implies an edible rather than a drinkable substance. 
The very opposite conclusion may, however, be 
drawn from this circumstance; for it may be rea- 
sonably urged that in any enumeration of the mate- 
rials needed for man’s support, 44 meat and. drink ” 
would be specified, rather than several kinds of the 
former and none of the latter. 

There are, moreover, passages which seem to 
imply the actual manufacture of tirdsh by the same 
process by which wine was ordinarily made. For, 
not to insist on the probability that the 44 bringing 
together,” noticed in Is. lxii. 9, would not appro- 
priately apply to the collecting of the fruit in the 
wine-vat, we have notice of the “ treading ” in con- 
nection with tirosh in Mic. vi. 15, and again of the 
** overflowing ” and the “ bursting out ” of the 
tfr>sh in the vessels or lower vat (yekeh; {nroK-fj- 
nor), which received the must from the proper 
press (Prov. iii. 10; Joel ii. 24). 

Lastly, we have intimations of the effect pro- 
duced by an excessive use of yayin and tirdsh. To 
the former are attributed the “darkly flashing eye ” 
(Gen. xlix. 12; A. V. “red,” but see Gesen. Thes. 
Append, p. 89), the ufibrulled tongue (Prov. xx. 1; 
Is. xxviii. 7); the excitement of the spirit (Prov. 
xxxi. 6; Is. v. 11 ; Zech. ix. 15, x. 7), the enchained 
affections of its votaries (Hos. iv. 11), the perverted 
judgment (Prov. xxxi. 5; Is. xxviii. 7), the indecent 
exposure (Hab. ii. 15, 16), and the sickness resulting 
from the heat ( cheindh , A. V. “bottles ”) of wine 
(Hos. vii. 5). The allusions to the effects of tirdsh 
are confined to a single passage, but this a most 
decisive one, namely, Hos. iv. 11, 44 Whoredom and 
wine (yayin), and new wine ( tirdsh ) take away the 
heart,*' where tirdsh appears as the climax of en- 
grossing influence, in immediate connection with 


• An apparent Instance occurs in Is. Iv. 1, where 
the n bay and eat ” has been supposed to refer to the 

•* boy wine and milk ” which follows ( Tirosh, p. 94). 
But the term rendered (f buy ” properly meins " to 
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The impression produced on the mind by s gen 
eral review of the shove notices is, that both yayin 
and tirdsh in their ordinary and popular acceptation 
referred to fermented, intoxicating wine. In the 
condemnatory passages no exception is made in 
favor of any other kind of liquid (passing under 
the same name but not invested with the same 
dangerous qualities. Nor again in these passages 
is there any decisive condemnation of the substance 
itself, which would enforce the conclusion that else- 
where an unfermeute 1 liquid must be understood. 
The condemnation must be understood of excessive 
use in any case: for even where this is not expressed, 
it is implied : and therefore the instances of wine 
being drunk without any reproof of the act, may 
with as great a probability imply the moderate use 
of an intoxicating beverage, as the use of an unin- 
toxicating one. 

The notices of fermentation are not very decisive. 
A certain amount of fermentation is implied in the 
distension of the leather bottles when new wine was 
placed in them, and which was liable to burst old 
liottles. [Bottle.] It has been suggested that 
the object of placing the wine in bottles was to pre- 
vent fermentation, but that in 44 the case of old 
bottles fermentation might ensue from their being 
impregnated with the fermenting substance” ( Ti - 
rosh, p. 65). 'I*his is not inconsistent with the 
statement in Matt. ix. 17, but it detracts from the 
spirit of the comparison which implies the presence 
of a strong, expansive, penetrating principle. iLia, 
however, inconsistent with Job xxxii. 19, where the 
distension is described as occurring even in new 
bottles. It is very likely that new wine was pre- 
served ill the state of must hy placing it in jars or 
txittles, and then burying it in the earth. But wc 
should lie inclined to understand the passages above 
quoted as referring to wine drawn off liefore the 
fermentation was complete, either for immediate 
use, or for the purpose of forming it into sweet wine 
after the manner described by the Geoponic writers 
(vii. 19) [Diet. of Ant. 44 Vinura ”]. The pres- 
ence of the gas-bubble, or as the Hebrews termed 
it, 44 the eye ” that sparkled in the cup (Prov. xxiii. 
31 ), was one of the tokens of fermentation having 
taken place, and the same effect was very possibly 
implied in the name khemer. 

'Hie remaining terms call for but few remarks. 
There can be no question that asis means wine, and 
in this case it is observable that it forms part of a 
Divine promise (Joel Hi. 18; Am. it. 13) very much 
as tirdsh occurs elsewhere, though other notices 
imply that it was the occasion of excess (Is. xlix. 
26; Joel i. 5). Two out of the three passages in 
which sdbe occurs (Is. i. 22; Nah. i. 10) imply a 
liquor that would lie spoiled or wounded (the 
expression in Is. i. 22, mdhul , A. V. 44 mixed,” is 
supposed to convey the same idea as the l^tin 
castrare applied to wine in Plin. xix. 19) by the 
application of water; we think the passages quoted 
I favor the idea of strength rather than sweetness 
being the characteristic of sdbe. The term occurs 
in Hos. iv. 18, in the sense of a debauch, and the 
verb accompanying it bas no connection with the 
notion of acidity, but would more properly be ren- 
dered 44 is past.” The mingling implied in the 
term mesek may have been designed either to 


buy grain,” and henos expresses in iteelf the sab 
stance to be eaten. 

* nnr\ 
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increase, or to diminish the strength of the wine, 
according as spices or water formed the ingredient 
that was added. The notices chiefly favor the 
former view; for mingled liquor was prepared for 
high festivals (Prov. ix. 2, 5), and occasions of 
excess (Pr*»v. xxiii. 30; Is. r. 22). A cup “full 
mixed," was emblematic of severe punishiueut (Ps. 
Ixxv. 8). At the same time strength was not the 
sole object sought : the wine “ mingled with 
myrrh " given to .lesus, was designed to deaden 
pain (Mark xv. 23), and the spiced pomegranate 
wine prepared by the bride (Cant. viii. 2) may well 
have been of a mild character. liotfi the Greeks 
and Romans were in the habit of flavoring their 
wines with spices, and such preparations were 
descril>ed by the former as wine a^fiarwy 
KaTcurtCfvafontyoi (Athen. i. p. 31 r), and by the 
latter as anwatites (Plin. xiv. 19, § 5). The 
authority of the Mishna may I*e cited in favor l>oth 
of water and of spices, the former being noticed in 
Rn-nclt. 7, § 5; Ptsich. 7, § 13, and the latter in 
S< Jtrn. 2, § 1. In the New Testament the char- 
acter of the “ sweet wine," noticed in Acts ii. 13, 
calls for some tittle remark. It could not lie netr 
wine in the proper sense of the term, inasmuch as 
a)*»ut eight months must have elapsed between the 
vintage and the feast of Pentecost. It might have 
been applied, just as musfum was by the Romans, 
to wine that had been preserved for about a year in 
an unfermented state (< 'ato, R. R. c. 120). Rut 
the explanations of the ancient lexicographers 
rdlher lead us to infer that its luscious qualities 
were due. not to its being recently made, but to its 
being produced from the very purest juice of the 
grape: for Imth in Hesvchius and the Etvuiologi- 
rum Magnum the term <yAe furor >* explained to be 
the juice that flowed #p*>ntai eotisly from the grape 
U fore the treading commenced. The name itself, 
therefore, is not conclusive as to its being an unfer- 
mented liquor, while the context implies the re- 
verse: for St Peter would hardly have oili-red a 
serious detense to an accusation that was not seri- 
ously made: and vet if the sweet wine in question 
were not intoxicating, the accusation could only 
have l*een inmical. 

As considerable stress is laid upon the quality 
of sweetness, as distinguished from strength, sup 
|Ni«ed to In? implied in the Hebrew terms mtttk 
and we may observe that the usual term for 
the inspissated junx* of the gn»|«e. which was char- 
acterized more e*|**ei.illv by »w«s-tuevi. was litO's])." 
render* d in the A. V'. “honey ** (t»en. xliii. 11; 
h>.. xxvii. 17). Ibis was prepared by foiling it 
down either to a third of its original bulk, in which 
ease it was termed t '/"i bv the !.atin«. and 
or fftpaiov bv the Greeks, or else to half its bulk, 
in which case it was termed •hjrutnm {Plin. xiv. 
1 1 ). Roth the snt stance and the name, under the 
form of are hi common us* in Jyvria at the 
present day. We may further notice a less artifi- 
cial mode of producing a sweet liquor from the 
grq»e. namely, bv pressing the juice directly into 
the cup, as describ'd in Gen. il. II. And, lastly, 
there ,-ipjwarx to have a leverage. also of a 

sweet character, produced by macerating grip's, 
and hence termed the “ liquor " h of grajies 
(Num. vi. 3). These latter preparation* an al- 
k»we»l in the Koran txvi fit) i as suli*t doles for w me. 

There can be little doubt that the wines of Pul 


• * rntr p. 


estine varied in quality, and were named a/Ur tk 
localities in which they were mwir. We base r-> 
notices, however, to this e fleet Tin- only w.r^s «t 
which we have special indie*. 1** longed u> > ra 
these were the wine of ileibon. a va.**v r*nr I **- 
mascus, which ill ancient times was pnr si ai T*t* 
(Ez. xxvii. 18) and by the Per*. an m mar--* 
(Strab. xv. p. 735*, as it still is by lb- r~ u 
of Damascus (Porter, /Miwwti, i. :i' i . acd 
the wine of l^ebanoo, famed fur iu aroma il<*. 
xiv. 7 ). 

With regard to the use* of wine in j^.v it- !.lp 
there is little to remark. It was prelum > . i. a- 
casions of onlinary hospitality Gen. xiv > . .* 
at festivals, such ax m image* Julm u. 1 I * 
monument* of ancit nt Egvpt furnish »)<,- i,-* **>. 
deuce that the people of that count r» i. t r .« 
and female, indulged Ui orally in the use >* w.-e 
(Wilkinson, i. 52, 53). It has G-ra M *, rr-s* t a 
a passage in Plutarch (</V LH. *> tl it i- «.*■**• 
drunk in Egypt before the reign of P*vi n . ■ 
and this passage has l*en quoted in im.-'r »■ -« «i 
Gen. xl. 11. The meaning of the an:-, r *< a* 
rather to he that the kings «ul<**-qur i t*y t.» 1 ‘u.t 
metichus did not restrict tb**nis«*hrs to tb- 4 ix «v- 
tity of wine prexcril*ed to tfeein bv rra-*-n ti>-- 
sacerdotal office (Dio*!, i. 7o>. I he t.dt * *i . * it 
the vine was incompatible with the c-m h*t - * * t 

nomad life, and it was pro’ll iv ..n (* i* -t 

that .lonadab, wishing to p rj-'t’jit** tl t d i 
life among bis posterity. |>ml i' .tr-d tl *- * -- 
wine to them (der. xxxr. ♦'* . Ibr n* * ^ 

l^rallel to that of the Nabatlu an*, w< j - 
Irom wine on purely politic.il gT**und« I • -i x i 
94). 

L’mler the Mosaic !.aw wiiw f.m -.! . 

drink-offering that areomp.mied tl* da !* *.t. - *■'* 
« Ex. xxix. 40', the present if -.m <-f -r u 

< 1 jev. xxiii. 13*, and other < thring* V x» , 

It apj»ears from Num xxviii 7 tbit t g 
miglit I>e substituted for it m. tlo-w ..is- a 
lithe was to lie pud of w r c (i ■ a* * ■* *^rr 
pr***liicts, and thi* w is t.. l>e <*« n*-. oe.1 * ! » ■ r- 
l^>rd,'' meaning wit bin tl * pr<- i.ct* * f tl - i 
or |*erba|a. as may U* n.ferr***i tr* in i *•* *n >. it 

the place w here the IVn ;>le w i* «ir . *•*'( lv • t: 

17, 18 '. I he priest was to re me • u 

of wine { rirvfA >, as of «.t),*r urt ** i*-* ! *» it x- : 

4: comp. Ex. xxii. 2 1 * : >n*l a p- m. «- * 

wns att:u'be*l to the fvithfnl <i.t >f • * -* 

(Prov. iii. 9, 10,. The prnM* were f* w 

frmu the use of wine am! *ti- ng ,!> i *. -- p*r~ 

forming the services of tin* G* x *• a.-’* 

the plice which this pr< *u’st < n t • 1* n r * 
rative favors the pmmn pt,.n> t*at tlo »■** i ** 
\:i*lab and Abiliu was cm tn tint ni.mr ' ’ - A 
ence of liquor. Dikid ret^ ji* tl * \ t ’ m 
far as wine is roncerned vi,» .* i I No 

arite was pp»hihit«tl fn*m the tw . f »n*- t 
drink, or even the juice of grafs-* ■' ' g t - 
tinnance of his vow i Num. vi I , I ot t. • * , . ■ 

of that vow was a voluntary art 1 I - is- • tm 
at the paschal feast was n«>t nm n*-d |.\ t - la* 
but hati Ijecome an e^abli-h-d nni.,ni. at a fir* :• 
in the |>*st- lkiby Ionian pernd. 1 be . u-- *a« ir 
nmnd four times according the r.tud ( 

iu the Mishna (/Vs-ic/i 1 * ». f In t*.e tl n 1 
U ing designates! tl»e “ cup bW-a^.i g ! v .w 
t. l*»i, l*eeaiise grace wa* tbm /V* * 1' 

§7'. [P.vahovs.H. J l*he contents of the n. * im 
specifically de***ril*ed by our Uird m - tW Cm* " 
of the vine (Matt- xtri-i* . Mae i 
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25; ljike txii. 18), and in the Miabna simply as 
w'.ur. I lls wine was mixed with warm water on 
tbe« occufens, as implied in the notice of the 
warming kettle ( Pestdt . 7. § 13). Hence in the 
early Christian Church it was usual to mix theunc- 
mmental wine with water, a custom as old. ; t a'l 
emits, as Justin Martyr's time (A; -o', i. 65:. Hie 
Pastoral Epistles contain direcTum as to the mod- 
erate use of wine on the part of <11 holding office in 
the Church; as that thev sl.o dd not 1 e wdpotvot 
(1 fim. iii- 3; A. V. "gneu t<* wine”), meaning 
insolent and violent under the influence of wine; 
•* not gi\en to much wine” (1 Tim. iii. 8); “not 
enslaved to much wine” (Tit. ii. 3). The term 
n^dAcof in 1 Tim. iii. 2 (A. V. “sober”), 
expresses general vigilance and circumspection 
(Sciilcusner, Lex. s. v. ; Alford, in lac.). St. Paul 
advises rimothy himself to be no longer a habitual 
water-drin W, but to take a little wine for his 
health's *ike (1 Tim. v. 23). No very satisfactory 
reason can be assigned for the place which this in- 
junction holds in the epistle, unless it were intended 
to correct any possible misapprehension as to the 
preceding words, “ Keep thyself pure.” The pre- 
cepts aliove quoted, as well as others to the same 
effect addressed to the disciples generally (Rom. xiii. 
13; Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3), show the extent to 
which intern ]«rai ice prevailed in ancient times, and 
the extreme danger to which the Church was sub 
jected from this quarter. W. L. B. 

* On the Bible names of wine and its use in the 

East, see articles by \V. G. Schauffler in the Bibl. 
Hr pc$. for Oct. 1836: L. Mayer, Amer. Bibl. Re- 
pos. for Oct. 18311; and T. Inline, Bibl. Sacra for 
Jan. 1869. The view of Dr. F. R. I^ees, referred 
to above, is set forth in his articles Wine, Fruits. 
ami />rtnky Stronj/y in the first edition (1845) of 
Kitto's C’yr/. of Bibl. Lit., also ill bis Essays, Hist, 
•tmti CriL on the Temperance Question , famd. 1853 
(including Tirosh to Yayin ), and very fully in the 
Teinjxr tnce Bible- Commentary by l>r. K. R. Ix*es 
and the Rev. Dawson Burns, l^ond. 1868, Amer. 
ed. t with Preface by Dr. Tayler l^ewis, N. Y. 1870. 
They are adopted in the main by Professor G. C. 
M. Douglas, art. Wine in Fairbairn’s Imp. Bible 
Diet, but are warmly controverted by Isaac Jen- 
nings, art. Wine iu the 3d ed. of Kitto's CycL of 
BibL LiL (1866). A. 

• WINE-FAT. [Wink-Press.] 
WINE-PRESS (.”!?; 3i£.; rnW). From 

the scanty notices contained in the Bible we gather 
that the wine-presses of the Jews consisted of two 
receptacles or vat* placed at different elevations, in 
the upper oue of which the gra|>es were trodden, 
while the lower one received the expressed juice. 
The two vat* are mentioned together only in Joel 
m. 13: “The press (ynth) is full: the fats ( yeke - 
b»m) overflow ” — the upjier vat being full of fruit, 
(lie lower one overflowing with the must. Yekeb 
is similarly applied in Joel ii. 24. and probably in 
I*rov. iii. 10, where the verb rendered “ burst out ” 
in the A V. may bear the more general sense of 
•* abonml ” (Geseii. Thts. p. 1130). doth is also 
strictly applied to the upper vat in Neh. xiii. 15, 
Ljuu. i. 15, and Is. lxiii. 2, with put alt in a paral- 
lel sense in tlie following verse. Elsewhere ytkeb 
Is not strictly applied; for in Job xxiv. 11, and Jer. 
xhiii. 33, it refers to the upper vat, just as in 
■alt. xxi. 33, (properly the vat under 

the p res s ) is substituted for Aifrds, as given in 
Mark sii. 1. U would, moreover, appear n at ur al 
223 
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to describe the whole arrangement by the term 
g'tthy as denoting the most important portion of it; 
but, with the exception of projier names in which 
the word appears, such as Gath, Gath-rimmon, 
Gath-hepber, and Gittaim. the term ytkeb is ap- 
plied to it (Judg. vii. 25; Zech. xiv. 10). The 
same term is also applied to the produce of the 
wine-press (Num. xviii. 27,30; Deut. xv. 14; 2 K. 
vi. 27: Hos. ix. 2). The term piirah , as used in 
Hag. ii. 16, probably refers to the contents of a 
wine vat, “ rather than to the press or vat itself. 
The two vats were usually dug or hewn out of the 
solid rock (Is. v. 2, margin; Matt. xxi. 33). An- 
cient wine-presses, so constructed, are still to be 
seen in Palestine, one of which is thus described by 
Robinson: ** Advantage had lieen taken of a ledge 
of rock; on the upper side a shallow vat had been 
dug out, eight feet square, and fifteen inckes deep 
Two feet lower down another smaller vat was ex- 
cavated, four feet square by three feet deep. The 
grapes were trodden in the shallow upper vat, and 
the juice drawn off by a hole at the bottom (still 
remaining) into the lower vat” ( BibL Res. iii. 137 
603). The wine-presses were thus permanent, and 
were sufficiently well known to serve as indications 
of certain localities (Judg. vii. 25: Zech. xiv 10). 
The upper recep*acle (gath ) was large enough to 
admit of threshing being carried oil iti (not “ by,” 
as in A. V.) it, as was done by Gideon for the 
sake of concealment (Judg. vi. 11). [Fat.] 

w. l. b. 

WINNOWING. [Agriculture.] 
•WINTER. [Palestine, iii. 2317 ff.; Ao 

RICULTUItK.] 

WISDOM OF JESUS, SON OF 81 
RACH. [Ecclesiastic ts.] 

WISDOM, THE, OF SOLOMON. 2s 

fla 2aAcs/u4r; loipta 2oAop6»vro$\ later, ^ Jo 
flat Liber Snpientice ; So pi tut in Salomonis ; 
& ’/thin Salomonis. 'Hie title S'xpta was also ap- 
plied to the Book of IVoverU, as by Melito op. Eu- 
seb. //. E. iv. 26 (Jlapotplai tj *col r) 2oftai •« 
Vales, or Routh ad loc . ), and also to Ecclesiastioua, 
os Epiphanitis (adv hear, lxxvi. p 941, iv rats Jo 
flat*, 2oAopt»vr6s ri friyu ua\ viov 2ipd %) » &•**» 
which considerable confusion has arisen. 

1. Text. — The Book of Wisdom is preserved in 
Greek and Latin texts, and in subsidiary transla- 
tions into Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian. Of these 
Utter, the Armenian U said to be the most impor- 
tant; the Syriac and Ara'ic Versions being para- 
phrastic and inaccurate (Grimm, Etui. § 10). The 
Greek text, which, as will appear afterwards, is un- 
doubtedly the original, offers no remarkable fea- 
tures. The variations in the MSS. are confined 
within narrow limits, and are not such as to sug- 
gest the idea of distinct early recensions; nor is 
there any appearance of serious corruptions anterioi 
to existing Greek authorities, 'die Old Latin 
Version, which was left untouched by Jerome 
(Prof, in Liber Sal.y In eo lihro qui a plerieque 
Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur .... cabuno 
tempera vi ; tantumiuodo canonicas Scriptures 
etueudare desiderens, et studium meum certis ma- 
gi* quam dubiis commendare >, is iu the main a 
close and (althftil rendering of the Greek, though 
it contains some additions to the original text, such 
ae are characteristic of the old version generally. 


O The LXX. renders tbs term by pevpynj s, the 
Qratk measure equivalent to the Uebrew hath. 
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Example* of that additions are found — I. 15, tn- 
justiha. autem mortis est acguisitio ; li. 8 , Nullum 
p ntum sit quod nun pertranseat luzurin nostro; 
il. 17, 1 1 sciemus qua erunt novissima illius ; vi. 1, 
Mthor est sapient ia qu am vires, et rir prudent 
qunm fortis. And the construction of the paral- 
fefism in the two Ant cases suggests the belief that 
there, at least, the Latin reading maj be correct. 
But other additions point to a different conclusion: 
vi. 23, diligite lumen snpientia omnes qtti pra<stis 
populis; riii. II, et faciet principum mirabuntur 
me ; ix. 19, quintnque plant erunt tibi demine a 
principle ; xi. 5, a defections potus svi* , el in eit 
cum abundarent flti Israel fat at i sunt. 

The chief Greek MSS in which the book is con- 
tained are the 0*1 ex Sinaiticns (S), the Cod. 
Alexandrians (A), tl»e CW. Vaticanus (B), and 
the ('•»!. t'phraemi rescr. ((’). The entire text 
b preserved in the three former; in the Utter, only 
considerable fragments: riii. 5-xi. 10; xiv. 19-xvii. 
18; xriii. 24-xix. 22. 

Sabatier used four Latin MSS of the higher 
doss for his edition : *• Corbetenses duos, unum San- 
gemisneiisein, et alium S. Tbeodorici ad Remo*," 
••f which he pr ofe s s es to give almost s complete 
(but certainly not a literal) colUtioo. The varia- 
tions are not generally important; but patristic 
quotations show that in early times very considera- 
ble differences of text existed. An important MS. 
of the book in the Brit. Mu*. EgerUm, 1046, Saec. 
riii. has not yet been examined. 

2. Contents. — The book has been variously 
di tided; but it seems to fall most naturally into 
two great divisions: (I) i.-ix.: ( 2 ) x.-xix. The 
first contains the doctrine of Wisdom in its moral 
and intellectual aspects; the second, the doctrine 
of Wisdom as shown in history. Each of these 
parts b again cajwbb of sulrdivision. The first 
part contains the praise of Wisdom as the source 
of immortality in contrast with the teaching of 
sensualists (i.-v.); and next the praise of Wisdom 
as the guide of practical and intellectual life, the 
»tay of princes, and the interpreter of the universe 
(vi.-ix.). The secood part, again, follows the 
action of Wisdom summarily, as preserving God’s 
servants from Adam to Moses (x. 1 -xi. 4), and 
more particularly in the punishment of the Egyp- 
tians and Canaanitea (xi. 5-16, xi. 17-xti.). This 
punishment b traced to its origin in idolatry, 
which, in its rise and progre ss , presents the false 
substitute for Revelation (xiii., xiv. b And in the 
Ust section (xv.-xix.) the history of the Hindus b 
used to illustrate in detail the contrasted fortunes 
of the peo|4e of God and idolaters. 'Hie whole 
argument may be presented in a tabular form in 
the following shape: — 

*. — (’h. i.-ix. The doctrine of IVistLan in its 

Sjnrituai , inft lit dual, and moral nspedt. 

(a ) i.-v- Wisdom the giver of happinsM and 
immortality. 

The conditions of wisdom (L 1 - 11 ). 
Uprightness of thought (1-5). 
Uprightness of word ( 6 - 11 ). 

The origin of death (i. IS— ii. 24 b 

Sin (in fact) by man's free will (L 12-16). 
The reasoning of the sensualist (ii. 1 - 20 1 
Bin (in source) by the envy of the devil 
(21-24). 

The godly and wicked In ttfis (as mortal), (Hi. 
1 - 4 *.). 


In chastisements (Hi. 1 - 10 ). 

In the results of life (in. U-iv. IV 
In length of fife (7-20 b 
The godly and wicked after d eat h (vA 
The judgment of conscience (1-I4V 
The judgment of God — 

On the godly (15, 16b 
On the wicked (1 7-23 b 
($.) vi -ix. Wisdom the guide of fife. 

Wisdom the guide of princes (vi. 1-21 v 
The responsibility of jvmer 0-11 L 
Wisdom soon found (12-16). 

Wisdom the source of trur s evere ig vrfy 
( 17 - 21 ). 

The character and realm of wisdom. 

Open to all (vi. 22 -vii. 7' 

Pervading all creation (vii. 8 -siii. 1 v. 
Swnxing all life (sriis 2-17) 

WlsrbHii the gift of God (viii. 17- ix b 
liwyer fur wisdom (ix.b 

IL — <’h. x.-xix. The doctrine of i* .*» 

historical aspects. 

(a.) Wisdom a power to save and chastise. 
Wisdom in the guidance of (tod's petals 
from \iUni to Moses <x.-xi 4 v 
Wisdom seen in the punishment of tiad’s swe- 
enies (xi. 5-xii. b 
The Kg>ptiam (xi. 5-xii. 1 ). 

The ( snaanites (xii. 3-18 1 . 

The lesson of msrey and jndgm— t l *- 
27). 

(£.) The growth of idolatry the npy—Ur ts 

wisdom. 

The worship of nature (t»U. 1-9 ) 

The worship of images (xiii. 10-tie. 14’. 

The worship of drifted men (xiv. 14-31 l 
T he moral effects of idolatry (xiv. 22-41 l 
( 7 .) The contrast between true wor»hipp*«s wJ 
idolaters (xv.-tix. ’. 

The general contrast iiv. 1-17 V 
Ibe special contrast at the Kind os — 

The action of 1 e a st s (xv. 18-xvi. 14: 

The action of the loreee ef astm* — 
water, fire (xri. 14-29 b 
The symbolic darkness (xviL-xvHL 4 b 
The action of death (xriii. 5- 25 b 
The powers of nature changed in thsr 
working to save end dsatroy (nx 1 - 
21 ). 

Conclusion (xii. 21b 

The subdivbions are by no means sharply 44 wi 
though it b not difficult to trace the main e w w s i 
of thought. Kach section contains the prs|i sima 
, for that which follows, just as in the efi—m tnh^r 
the i lose of one phy shadowed forth the ss^a 
of the next. Thus in ii. 24 6 . iv. JO, ix It. etr . 
the fresh idea is enunciated, which b 
devrl*>pc<l at length. In thb way the tS.4 
b intimately bound together, and the rbi— stvl 
appear at ftmt sight tole idle repctitMms id thia^b 
really spring from the eUI<uratmesa of it* arwlws 
3. Truly atui Integrity. — It Mi>vi ftvn whm 
has been uni that the hook forms a oomphrte and 
harmonious whole. Rut the Hut met treat— at si 
the subject, theoretically and hbtorieaDy. in Vw» 
part*, has giten occasion from Utae So time to 
| maintaining that it b the wrwt of two ar mam 
authors U. F. Ilouhigant (/Vdryy mi S17 « 
EctU$. 1777 ) suppose*) that the first bus chap*— 
were the w».rlt of Solomon, and that the tv— »U— 
of the llrlrcw uryiiml (probably) addsd Ito tom 
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(kpten. ESchborn (EinL in d. Apoc. 179ft), 
rightly fading that tome historical illustrations of 
the action of wisdom were required by the close of 
eh. lx., Axed the end of the original book at ch. xi. 
1. Naehtigall {Dot Buck Welsh. 1799) devised a 
far more artificial theory, and imagined that he 
oould trace in the book the records of (so to speak) 
an antiphonic “Praise of Wisdom, 1 ' delivered iu 
three sittings of the sacred schools by two com- 
panies of doctors. Bretschneider (1804-5), fol- 
lowing out the simpler hypothesis, found three 
different writings in the book, of which be attrib- 
uted the first part (i. 1-vi. 8) to a Palestinian Jew 
of the time of Antiochus Epiph., the second (vi. 
9-x.) to a philosophic Alexandrine Jew of the 
time of our Lord, and the third (xii.-xix.) to 
a contemporary, but uneducated Jew, who wrote 
under the influence of the rudest natioual preju- 
dices. The eleventh chapter was, as be supposed, 
added by the compiler who brought the three chief 
parts together. Bertholdt ( EinUitung, 1815) fell 
back upon a modification of the earliest division. 
He included cc. i.-xii. in the original look, 
which be regarded as essentially philosophical, 
while the later addition (xiii.-xix.) is, In his judg 
went, predominantly theological. It is need lens to 
enter iu detail into the arguments by which these 
various opinions were maintained, but when taken 
together, they furnish an instructive example of the 
course of subjective criticism The true refutation 
of the one hypothesis which they have in common 
— the divided authorship of the book — is found iu 
the sulwtantial harmony and connection of its 
parts, iu the presence of the same general toue and 
manner of thought throughout it, and yet more in 
the essential uniformity of style and language which 
it presents, though both are necessarily modified in 
ensue degree by the subject-matter of the different sec- 
tions. {t or a detailed examination of the arguments 
of the “Separatists, 1 ' see Grimm, Exeg. ffuntlb. 
§ 4 ; •and Bauermeister, Comm, in lib. Sop. 3 If ) 

Some, however, admitting the unity of the book, 
have questioned its integrity. Eichhom imagined 
that it was left imperfect by its author ( Ain/, p. 
118); Grutius, apparently, that it was mutilated 
by some accident of time (Videtur hie liber esse 
eJAovpof); and others have been found, in later 
times, to support each opinion. Yet it Is obvious 
that the scope of the argument is fully satisfied by 
the investigation of the providential history of the 
Jews up to the time of the occupation of Canaan, 
and the last verse furnishes a complete epilogue to 
the treatise, which Grimm compares, not inaptly, 
with the last words of 3 Macc. 

The idea that the hook has been interpolated by 
a Christim hand (Grotius, Grata) is as little worthy 
of consideration as the idea that it is incomplete. 
The passages which have been brought forward in 
support of this opinion (ii. 12-20, 24, Hi. 13, 14, 
sir. 7; comp, ffomiiitt , p. 174, ed. 1850) lose all 
their force, if fairly interpreted. 

4 Style and Language. — The literary charac- 
ter of the book is most remarkable and interesting, 
(n the richness and freedom of its vocabulary it 
most closely resembles the fourth book of Macca- 
bees, but it Is superior to that fine declamation, 
both in power and variety of diction. No existing 
work represents perhaps more completely the style 
of composition which would be produced by the 
sophistic sc book of rhetoric; and in the artificial 
balancing of words, and the frequent niceties of 
arrangement and rhythm, it la impossible not to be 


reminded of the exquisite story of Prodicus (Xeo. 
Vc month. U. 1, 21 ), and of the subtle refinements 
of Protagoras in the dialogue which bean his name 
It follows as a necessary consequence that the effect 
of different parte of the book is very unequal. The 
florid redundancy and restless straining after effect, 
which may be not uusuited to vivid intellectual 
pictures, is wholly alien from the philosophic con- 
templation oPhistory. Thus the forced contrasts 
and fantastic exaggerations in the description of the 
Egyptian plagues cannot but displease; while it is 
equally impossible not to admire the lyrical force 
of the language of the sensualist (ii. 1 ff.), and of 
the picture of future judgment (v. 15 ff.). The 
magnificent description of Wisdom (vii. 22-viii. 1) 
must rank among the noblest passages of human 
eloquence, and it would be perhaps impossible to 
point out any piece of equal length in the remains 
of classical antiquity mure pregnant with noble 
thought, or more rich in expressive phraseology. 
It may be placed beside the Hymn of Clean thee or 
the visions of llato, and it will not lose its power 
to charm and move. Examples of strange or new 
words may be found almost on every page. Such 
are ayawolturpAi, wpwr6w\a<rros t *104x0* uty Ayr* 
p«X ia * Ard£«ir, &*i?Afft«rror, f>*p0aop6iy (*rt- 
Tt fa; others belong characteristically to later Greek, 
as ftiajSovAior, kyravatcAaoifaty &0uiirrtrros , 40pdr 
IfaAAos, kw*p'toraoro%y etc. ; others, again, 
to the language of philosophy, 6ptnoira0h*% (krr 
wpoDipttrrdraty etc. ; and others to the LXX., 
X*po6«t, bkoKaurttpOy ctcl No class of writings 
ana no mode of combination appear to be unfa- 
miliar to the writer. Some of the phrases which 
he adopts are singularly happy, as «c ardxpei 
apaprlas (1* *)» kha(or*b*o0tu varepa 0*6w (H. 
16), fAirlf kBavaalas w\ifp4is (Hi. 4), etc.; and 
not less so some of the short and weighty sen- 
tences in which he gathers up the truth on whieh 
he is dwelling: vi. 19, af0apo’la 4yybs thou 
trout 0*oO; xi. 26, <p* 10 tj 04 rdrrsr ftri ri irrrt 
0 4 o’ w ora ft A d if> v x « • ^ numerous arti- 

ficial resources with which the hook abounds are 
a less pleasing mark of labor bestowed upon its 
composition. Thus, in 1. 1, we have beywHtrrotro 
.... fporfioar « . iv hya06rrfri teal 4v 

iwAdnyri, .... (i rrfiaar* ; v. 22, w orapol 
• • • . Ewor6pmt\ xtii. 11, w*pt4 foots tbpoSmt 
. • • • teal T*x»^^u*rot tirtrprmdn : xix. ®t, 
TifKTftr f ftnjjcrar. The arrangement of the words 
is equally artificial, hut generally more effective, 
and often very subtle and forcible; vii. 29, fort 
yhp a&rjj (tj O’ of la) fiarptwrorripa if\lou col 
for tp traoay iorpots 04<nv. furl avyttptvofi4ni 
fbplo’Ktrat it p or 4 pa. rovro p.4v yhp 0ta 04x*rmt 
®4f s o’oflat 04 oitte hrrtox^ft ttntela- 

The language of the Old lAtin translation is aho 
itself full of interest. It presents, in great pro- 
fusion, the characteristic provincialisms which else- 
where mark the earliest African version of tbs 
Scriptures. [Comp. Vuloatk. § 43.] Such *n 
the substantives extrnnimum, re/rigerium , pnadh- 
ril tt , mnlUtaty nimieta * , wUmt ir, tujxrvaatitat ; 
tub/ lot iu ; nstisiriXy doctrix , electrix ; immemoratio 
(eyirriota); incolitus ; the adjectives cuniemptibitk, 
iurffugVtility odibili* ; incoinqwnatut, inauxiliatuSy 
indiscipUnatuty mtentohtty i nsimmlatus (drvwfo 
ttptrot); fumigabundut; the verbs osyustsors, 
m tntutUtrty impropernrt ; and the phrases impos- 
nbilit immittere . partibus (= yo rd is »), umumsrabiHs 
honest is, provide n/as (pi. ). 

5. Original Language. — Tbs thsraetaristies sf 
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the language, which hare been just noticed, are so 
marked that no doubt could ever bare been raised 
as to the originality of the Greek text, if it had not 
been that the book was once supposed to be the 
work of Solomon. It was assumed (so far rightly) 
that if the traditional title were correct, the book 
must have been written in Hebrew; and the belief 
which was thus based upon a false opinion as to 
the authorship, survived, at least partially, for 
some time after that opinion was abandoned. Yet 
as it must be obvious, even on a superficial exam- 
ination, that the style and language of the book 
show conclusively that it could not have been the 
work of Solomon, so it appears with equal cer- 
tainty that the freedom of the Greek diction was 
checked by no Aramaic text. This was well stated 
by Jerome, who says, “ Kertur et wardptrot Jesu 
filii Sirach M**r, et alius ^tv&r*iypa<pos qui Sa- 
ptentiaSalomonis inscribitur . . . . Secundus apud 
Hehneos nusquam est, quia et ipse sty lus Gnccam 
eloquentiam redolet” (Prcef. in Libr. ) ; 

and it seems superfluous to add any further argu- 
ment to those which must spring from the reading 
of any one chapter. It is, however, interesting on 
other grounds to observe that the book contains 
unequivocal traces of the use of the LXX. where 
it differs from the Hebrew: ii. 12, 4v*iptv<rt*p.*y 
rbw 81 k atop 5r* 8 u a xpV "r o s yptv 
far l (Is. iii. 10); xv. 10, awoibs y Kapil a 
airrdtr (Is. xliv. 20); and this not in direct quota- 
tions, where it is conceivable that a Greek trans- 
lator might have felt justified in adopting the ren- 
dering of the version with which be was familiar, 
but where the words of the LXX. are inwrought 
into the text itself. But while the original lan- 
guage of the l*ook may lw regarded as certainly 
determined by internal evidence, great doubt hangs 
over the date and place of its composition; and it 
will be necessary to examine some of the doctrinal 
peculiarities which it presents l*ef*»re auy attempt 
is made to determine these points with approximate 
accuracy. 

6. Doctrinal Character. — The t bee logical teach- 
ing of the book offers, in many respects, the nearest 
approach to the language and doctrines of Greek 
philosophy which is found in any Jewish writing 
up to the time of Philo. There is much iu the 
views which it gives of the world, of mat), and of 
the Divine Nature, which springs rather from the 
combination or conflict of Hebrew and Greek 
thought than from the independent development of 
Hebrew thought alone. Thus, in speaking of the 
almighty power of God, the writer deacritiea Him as 
~ having created the uui\er»e out of matter with- 
out form M (Krlcaaa rbr Kiapar 4 ( k p 6 p <p a v 
$ A if f, xi. 17), adopting the very phrase of the 
1‘btonndn, which is found also in Philo (Ik I of. 
Offrt . § 1.1), to describe the preexisting matter out 
o; which tl»e world was made, and (like Philo, Ik 
MumL Op. § O) evidently implying that this inde- 


terminate matter was itself uncreated. WUm« 
attempts may be made to bring this statement mtr 
harmony with the doctrine of an absolute primal 
creation, it is evident Uiat it derives its ken* fn* 
Greece. Scarcely less distinctly beatben b the ojo- 
ception which is presented of the body as a ■ uw 
weight and clog to the soul (ix- 15: contrast 2* <#. 
v. 1-4); and we must refer to some extra J jCmt 
source for the remarkable doctrine of the pmia*- 
ence of souls, which finds unmbtakalde eipr v i w 
in viii. 20. 'Hie form, indeed, in whicb thu doe- 
trine is enunciated differs alike from that given by 
Plato and by Philo, hut it b no less foreign U> ike 
pure Hebrew mode of thought. It b n»uee m ac- 
cordance with the language of the <>. I that tie 
writer repreeents the Spirit of God as filling l < 
and inspiring all thing* (xii. 1), bat even her* lm 
idem of “ a soul of the world *’ see ms to irfiami 
hb thoughts; and the same remark applies to the 
doctrine of the Divine Providence < wpdrmo. n f *. 
xvii. 2; comp. Grimm, ml bc ,\ , and of the tour 
cardinal virtues (viii. 7, <j**ppo dry, +p*ryw*v. 4r 
Keuocvtrrj , kripila), which, ui form at least *i*w 
the effect of Stoic teaching. There ia. on thr <icr 
hand, no trace of the characteristic i hrtstun o*e- 
trine of a resurrection of the body; and the 'inse 
triumph of the good b entirely uncmir^erted ril 
any revelation of a personal Messiah M .n 7. « 

1C; comp. Grimm on i. 12. iii. 7, fc-r a g»«d *ww 
of the eechatology of the Look The ideid *^»fjca 
of the tempter <Gen. iii. , directly or uainnly. 
with the devil, as the bringer 44 of death cc.u tlis 
world ” (ii- 2d, 24 \ b the nxM mnarkablr dr»rfcp. 
ment of Biblical doctrine which the buok ocua. 
and this pregnant passage, when com bused with tie 
earlier declaration as to the action of man’* bw 
will in the taking of evil to himself (i- 12-1 * . a a 
noble example of the living power of the laras 
teaching of the O. T. in the face of other fc nfl n es— 
It b also in this joint that the iVodo-S lass 
differs moat widely from Philo, who rerv<ajsaa as 
such evil po w er in the world, though the durtnae 
must have been well known at Aletaodm rfp 
Gfmrer, Phib t etc. ii. 2d8 . h The suiorqtwa* M 
liverance of Adam from hb tranagresawsi JLere 
airrbr 4 k wapmwrmpMroi S&iav) b a«n‘«rt*d a* 
Wisdom; and it apjears that we most ur^tmtab 
by thb, not the sciirme of Lhttne Pivv Ml 

tluvt wisdom, given by God to m an, wt- »-h m me 
mortality (viii. 17 ). Generally, too, it a-a* W ob- 
served that, as in the cognate took*, !*ru*erto mi 
Lcclcsiaates, there are lew traces of the rangsbb 
of tiie sinfulness even of the wise man m b 
wisdom, which forma, in the psalms arW Us 
Prophets, the basis of the Christian Actnie at the 
atonement (yet comp, xv 2 ■ U iih re g a rd U Us 
interpretation of the O T , K is wrwth* of woa 
that a typical significance b aaauned to nbrb 
the hbtunc detail* ixvi. 1, xvm 4. 5. Kr . mi 
in one moat remarkable j asw gr (mu 24 LM 


• The fatuous passage, II 12-20. has iwen very fre- 
quently regarded, both in early and modern time*, as 
a prophecy of the Pasaioo of Christ, " thr child of 
Ood” It is quoted In this sense by Tertuilim ^abr 
Man. 111. 22), Cyprian ( 7>»*i'o ii. 14), lilppoutus 
(I km. ode. JuH 9), Origrii (Ham. vi tm Ej 1 ), and 


the O. T passage* o® which It Is I 
the concurrence of each tv (deal fcna af i 
suffering in the Lord's PaMon 
*» Thsrt Is also cowMmbl* dil 
sketch of the rise of Idolatry la Phik , lb 
f 1-8, are that given la Hist, lbi , n« 


y later Fathers, and Romish Interpreters have i ences are pointed out by Etebhtwa, f k 173 • A 

‘ trace of the cabbalistic use of ease Wes is | ol mm 
by Kwald la the Herat p-#a# stmiotw cf • Wa 


ally followed Uielr opinion. It seems obvious, 
however, that the passage contains no individual ref- 
srsocw ; and the eoioeideoews which exist between the 
keguage and details lo ths Oospeb are due partly to 
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priartlj dm ia expressly described m presenting an 
Haage of the Divine glory in creation and in the 
patriarchal covenant — an explanation which is 
found, in the main, both in Philo (De Vita Mot. 

§ 12) and Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, § 7), as well as in 
Liter writers icomp. also xvi. G, § 7 ). In connec- 
tion with the O. T. Scriptures, the book, as a 
whole, tiny lie regarded as carrying on one step 
further the great problem of life contained in Ec- 
clesiastes and Job; while it differs from both for- 
mally by the adm xtnre of Greek elements, and doc- 
triwtlly by tbj supreme prominence given to the 
idea of immortality as the vindication of Divine 
justice (comp. U-low, § 9). 

7. The Dust rine *>/' 1 1 ”t*l nn — It would be im- 
poasilde to trace here in detail the progressive de- 
velopment of the doctr.ne ot Wisdom, as a Diviue 
Power standing in some s *nse lietween the Creator 
and creation, yet without some idea of this history 
uo correct opinion c.v.i l e formed on the position 
which the book of tie Pseudo-Solomon occupies in 
Jewish literature. The foundation of the doctrine 
is to tie found in the Imok of Proverbs, where iii. ) 
Wisdom (Khukm t It) is represented as present with 
God before (viii. 11 and during the creation of the 
world. So far it appears only as a principle regu- 
lating the action of the Creator, though even in this 
way it establishes a close connection lietween the 
workl. as the outward expression of Wisdom, and 
liod. Moreover, by the personification of Wisdom, 
and the relation of Wisdom to men (viii. 31), a 
peyaration is made for the extension of the doc- 
tr n j . Tiiis appears, after a long interval, in Ke- 
eled i*t cus. In the great description of Wisdom 
given in that liook (xxiv.), Wisdom is represented 
a-« a creation of God (xxiv. 9% penetrating the 
whole universe (4-6), and taking up her special 
abode with the chosen people (8-12). Her personal 
existence and providential function are thus dis- 
tinctly brought out. In the Hook of Wisdom the 
conception gains \et further completeness. In this. 
Wisdom is identifird with the Sp rit of God (ix. 
17) — an identification halfimplel in Kcclus. xxiv. 
•1 — which brooded over the elements of the un- 
formed world (ix. 9), and inspired the prophets 
(vii. 7, 27). She is the power which uni es (i 7) 
and directs all things (viii. 1 ). By her, in especial, 
men have fellowship with Go I txii. 1); »uid her 
action is not confined to anv period, for •» in all 
ages entering into holy souls, she mnketh them 
friends of God and prophets ” (vii. 27 ). So also 
her working, in the providential history of God’s 
people, is traced at length (x.): and her power is 
declared to reach l>cyond the world of man into 
that of spirits (vii. 23). 

The conception of Wisdom, however lioldly per- 
sonified, yet leaves a wide chasm between the world 
and the Creator. Wisdom answers to the ides of 
a spirit vivifying and uniting all tli nga in all time, 
as distinguished from any s;>ecial outward revela- 
tion of the Divine Person. Thus at the same time 
that the doctrine of Wisdom was gradually con- 
structed. the correlative doctrine of the Divine 
Word was also reduced to a definite shape. The 
Word ( Memr-i), the Divine expression, as it was 
understood in Palestine, furnished the exact com- 
plement to Wisdom, the Divine thought; but the 
ambiguity of the Greek Ijogot (term", ratio) intro- 
duced considerable confusion into the later treat- 
ment of the two ideas. Broadly, however, it may 
t« said that the Ward properly represented the 
secdiatirc elc ueut in the action of God, Wit lorn 
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the mediative element of his omnipresence. Thus, 
according to the later distinction of Philo, Wisdom 
corresponds to the immanent Word (A 6yos Mtdr 
$tros) 9 while the Word, strictly speaking, was de- 
fined as enunciative (A 6yot w po^opuc6t)> Both 
ideas are included in tne language of the prophets, 
and both found a natural development in Palestine 
and Egypt. The one prepared men for the revela- 
tion of the Son of God, the other for the revelation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The liook of the Pseudo-Solomon, which gives 
the most complete view of Divine Wisdom, contains 
only two passages in which the Word is invested 
with the attributes of personal action (xvi. 12, xviii. 
15; ix. 1 is of different character). These, however, 
are sufficient to indicate that the two powers were 
distinguished by the writer; and it has been com- 
monly argued that the superior prominence given 
in the book to the conception of Wisdom is an in- 
dication of a date anterior to Philo. Nor is this 
conclusion unreasonable, if it is probably established 
ou independent grounds that the liook is of Alex- 
andrine origin. But it is no less important to ob- 
serve that the doctrine of Wisdom in itself is no 
proof of this. There is nothing in the direct teach- 
ing on this subject which might not have arisen in 
Palestine, and it is necessary that we should recur 
to the more special traits of Alexandrine thought 
in the book which have lieen noticed before (§ 6) 
lor the primary evidence of its Alexandrine origin; 
ami starting from this there np|iears to be, as far as 
can lie judged from the iiujierfect materials at our 
command, a greater affinity in the form of the doc- 
trine on wisdom to the teiching of Alexandria than 
to that ot Palestine (comp. Hwald, Getch. iv. 548 
ff. ; Welte, /.ini 161 ff, has some good criticisms 
on n anv supposed traces of Alexandrine doctrine in 
the U*.k. but errs in denying all). 

I he doctrine of the Divine Wisdom passes by a 
transit on, ofteu imperceptible, to that of human 
wis-lont, which is derived from it. This embraces 
not only the whole range of moral and spiritual 
virtues, but also the various branches of physical 
knowledge, ((’omp. Philosophy.] In this aspect 
the enumeration of the great forma of natural 
science in vii. 17-20 (viii. 8), offers a most in- 
structive subject of com|iarison with the correspond- 
ing passages in 1 K. iv. 32-34. In addition to the 
subjects on which Solomon wrote (Songs, Proverbs: 
Plants, Beasts, Fowls, Creeping Things, fishes,. 
Cosmology, Meteorology, Astronomy, Psychology 
and even the elements of the philosophy of history 
(viii. 8), are included among the gifts ol Wisdom. 
So far then the thoughtful Jew had already at the 
Christian era penetrated into the domain of specu- 
lation and inquiry, into each province, it would 
seem, which wm then recognized, without abandon- 
ing the simple faith of his nation. The fact iUeW 
is most significant; and the whole liook may be 
quoted as furnishing an important corrective to the 
later Homan descriptions of the Jews, which were 
drawn from the jieople when they had been almost 
uncivilized by the excitement of the last desperate 
struggle for national existence. (For detailed refer- 
ences to the ohief authorities on the history of the 
Jewish doctrine of Wisdom, see Philosophy; 
abiding Bruch, Die Weithetitlehre der Hebruer, 
1851.) 

8. PI ire and Date of Writing. — Without claim- 
ing for the internal indications of the origin of the 
look a decisive force, it seems most reasonable to 
believe on these grounds that it was compi «ed at 
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Alexandria tome time before the time of Philo (dr. 
120-80 b. c.). Thi» opinion in the main, though 
the conjectural date varies from 150-60 B. c. or 
even lieyond these limits, is held by Hevdenreich, 
tifrircr, Bauermeuter, Ewqjd, Bruch, and Grimm; 
and other features in the book go far to confirm it. 
Without entering into the question of the extent of 
the Hellenistic element at Jerusalem in the last 
century b. c., it may be safely affirmed that there 
is not the slightest evidence for the existence there 
of so wide an acquaintance with Greek modes of 
thought, and so complete a command of the re- 
sources of the Greek language, as is shown in the 
book of Wisdom. Alexandria was the only place 
where Judaism and Philosophy, both of the east 
and west, came into natural and close connection 
It appears further that the mode in which Kg} ptian 
idolatry is s|>okcn of, must be due in tome degree 
to the influence of present and living antagonism, 
and not to the contemplation of past history. 'Ilii* 
is particularly evident in the great force laid u| on 
the details of the Egyptian animal worship (xv. 18, 
etc ); and the description of the condition of the 
Jewi.h settlers in Egypt (xix. 14-16) applies letter 
to colonists fixed at Alexandria on the conditions 
ul equality by the first Ptolemies, than to the im- 
mediate descendants of Jacob. It may, indeed, l«e 
•aid justly, that the local coloring of the Utter part 
of the liook is conclusive as to the place of its com- 
position. But all the guesses which have l>een 
made as to its authorship are absolutely valueless. 
The earliest was that mentioned by Jerome, which 
assigned it to Philo ( Prtrf. in I,ib. Snt. *» XounuUi 
acriptoniiM leterum huncesse Judiei Philonia affirm- 
ant '*). Here can be no doubt that the later and 
Can i< ft is Philo was intended by this designation, 
tl tough Jen ‘Hie in his a count of him makes no ref- 
erence to the lielief {/ft rir. illustr. xi.). Many 
Uter writers, including l.uther and Gerhard, 
adopted this view; but the variations in teaching, 
which have Iwen already noticed, effectually prior 
that it is unfounded. Others, therefore, hate im- 
agined that the name was correct, hut that the 
elder Philo was intended by it (G. Wemsdorff. and 
in a modified form Huet and IVllarmin). But of 
this elder Jewish Philo it is simply known that he 
wrote a poem on Jerusalem.® Lutterlieck suggested 
Aristohiilus. [A RlsToBL't.fs. J Eichhom, Zeller. 
Juat, and several others supposed that the author 
was one of the llicrapeuta 1 , but here the positive 
evidence against the conjecture is stronger, for the 
hook contains no trace of the ascetic discipline 
which was of the essence of the Therapeutic teach- 
ing. The opinion of some Uter critics that the 
hook U of < hri*tian origin (Kirachbaum, C. H. 
Weisae), or even definitely the work of Apollo* 
(Noackt. b still more perverse; for not only doe* it 
oot contain the slightest trace of the three cardinal 
truths of Christianity, the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, the Resurrection of the body, but it even 
leaves no room for them by the general tenor of its 
teaching h 


OF SOLOMON 

9. Hi ttory. — The history of the beak It m- 
tmnely obscure. There b no trace of the aar af t 
before the Christian era, but this could su to 
otherwise if the view which has been grim of a* 
date be correct. It b perhaps more *urpn*.rg th* 
Philo does not (as it seems) show any knusltL^ 
of it, and it U uot unlikely that if hi* wnt.r -* «r* 
carefully examined with this olje»*t, some 
to it may be found which have hitherto earned « - 
serration. On the other hand, it c*n seanr*; w 
doubted that St Pant if not other of t' e \ [» 
writers, was familiar with iU language. tlx . * 

makes no definite quotation from it ttt-e *r ■ . 
reference in Luke xi. 49 to Wiad. u. li * 
wholly unfounded). Thus we have »in»in; p*r«. 
lob in Rom. ix. 21 to Wiad. xv. 7; in Rrn.. u 22 
to Wiad. xii. 20: In Eph. vi. 1.V17 to \% ,e*i • 
17-19 (the heavpnly armor ). etc. Tl»e ct«iix>^vwa 
in thought or Unguage which occur in <4hcr i.-*s 
of the N. T.. if they stood alone, would ie r» 4- 
cient to cstaUish a direct cotmectiun Iwtwcm 
and the Book of Wisdom ; and even in the caw uf 
St. Paul, it may be questioned whether ia w 
quaint ance with the hook mat not have l <**-© 
rather onlly than by direct study. The une re- 
mark applies to a coincidence of Unguage m ti* 
epistle of Clement to the Corinthians p-mird *s» 
by Grimm {Ad (W. i. 27; Wiad. xi 22. x.i 12 . 
so that the first clear references to the « «« w 

not earlier than the dose of the second on : m 
According to Kusehins iff. A. v 26 , Irusw 
made use of it /and of the Ep. to the Hrlrewe m 
a lost wotk, and in a passage of l i* great wet 
(ndr. //<rr. iv. 38. 3', lienaus silmtly at 1 . «a a 
charsetcriat ic cUuse from it ( W uvt vi. l'j 
ffia 81 fyyv* efvoi com Btoi' Iron* tlx- * / 
Clement of Alexandria the look b constantly 
as an inspired work of Solomon, or as - Vr;* w* 
even by those Fathers who denied it* aounel • - 
thorship. and it gained a place in thr i ai«a 
getlier with the other Apoervphal u . • 

Council of ('arthage, eir. 397 v . i» f*w 
references see Canon, vol. i. pp -HU, 
this time its history b the ana as that U Us 
other Apoervphal l<» As up to the prrawJ uf u« 
Reformation. In the conirwmww which mw 
then its intrinsic excellence commanded the shsi 
ration of those who refused it a pUcr am*«g gw 
canonical ImmAs (so Ijither Grimm, (2 f 
1 lean directly affirmed it* inspiration l t 

and it is quoted as Script ore in Uith the 4 

Homilies (pp. 98-99 ; 174, ed l<j*n la msmv 
times the various estimate* which have teww tr-: md 
of the book have been influenced bv ^clrv’m.a 
prejudice*. In England, like tlie real >/ the l^ot- 
rvpha, it has been nn»*t si ran gel v n*-.;lreiod, ifa.-sgV 
it furnishes several lesamis fur i l.ur.h 
It seems, indeed. impossible to stud* the j*. 

posaioi lately, and not feel that it t«ar vvw 

last links in the chain of providential nnievt** 
l»etween the t and New ( ovmanta. H.-w far a 
falls short of t hrutian truth, or rather hww eaa- 


o The conjecture of J. Faber, that the book was 
written by Zrrubbabel, who rightly assumed the char- 
actor of a second Solomon, b only worth mentioning 
aa a specimen of misplaced ingenuity (conip Write. 
£ud. p. 1U1 fl ). Augustine himself corrected the mis- 
take by which ha attributed It to Jesus the son of 
faraeh. 

4 IV. Trefelle* ha* given a new turn to this opinion 
by Mpposlog that the book may have been written by 


■ Christian (otherwise unknown) i 
support of this be incfwu an la 
emendation of a corrupt piaif 
Osono. Where the Uutn tost 
out iris im A eae eew> ipw«j * ■ > f i s, be I 

the original Greek may have read. ew« 4 t 
ruwr to* we* t iAwe tor 4e* #i Un . Or i 

that Jerome so mlsrwad Um passage >Jtos* T 
1856. p 87 fl ) 
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plririy silent ii U on the essential doctrine# of 
Chritfianity, has bean already wen ; and yet Chris- 
tianity offers the only complete solution to the 
probi— is which it raises in its teaching on the im- 
mortality of man, on future judgment, on the cath- 
olicity of the divine Church, and the speciality of 
Kevektion. U would not be easy to find elsewhere 
any pro-Christian view of religion equally wide, 
■■stained, and definite. The writer seems to have 
looked to the east and west, to the philosophy of 
Persia and Greece, and to have gathered from both 
what they contained of Divine truth, and yet to 
have dung with no leas ami than his fathers to that 
emitial revelation which God made first to Moses, 
and then carried on by the O. T. prophets. Thus 
In some sense the book Incomes a landmark by 
which we may partially fix the natural limits of the 
development of Jewish doctrine when brought into 
contact with heathen doctrine, and measure the 
aspirations which were thus raised before their 
great fulfillment. The teaching of the hook upon 
immortality has left ineffaceable traces upon the 
language of Christendom. The noble phrase which 
■peaks of a “ hope full of immortality ” (Wiad. iii. 
4), can never be lost; and in mediaeval art few 
symbols are move striking than that which repre- | 
seats in outward form that “ the souls of the right- 
eous are in the hand of God ” (Wisd. iii. 1) 

< Khar passages less familiar are scarcely less beau- 
tiful when seen in the light of Christianity, as xv. 
a, “To know Thee (O God) is perfect righteous- 
ness; yea, to know Thy power is the root of im- 
mortality ” (eomp. viii. 13, 17; St John xvii. 3), 
or xl. 86, “Thou sparest all: for they are thine, 
O lysnd, thou lover of souls " (comp. xii. 16); and 
many detached expresa'ous anticipate the language 
of the Apostles (iii. 9, yipit sal f Atari 14, 

▼ 4 t rirrfttf jfdpt t l«Af«r^; xi. 23, vapopds kpap- 
rfataT* Ardpctrwr fit fifrdyouxy; xvi. 7, 3<k <ri 
▼hr wdrrwr <ra tr/jpa)* 

10. CotHttunianct. — The earliest commentary 
wh oh remains is that of Kalian us Maurtis (f 856), 
who undertook the work, as he says in his preface, 
because be was not acquainted with any complete 
exposition of the liook. It is uncertain from his 
language whether the homilies of Augustine and 
Ambrose existed in hL» time: at least they have 
now been long lost. ( X the Roman Catholic com- 
mentaries the most important are those of Lorinus 
(t 16641, Cora, a Lapid* (f 1637), Maldonstus 
(t 1683), Cal met (t 1757), J. A. Schmid (18$8). 
Of other commentaries, tbs chief are those by Gro- 
tino (t 1645), Heydenreicb, Hauermeister (1828), 
sad Grimm (1837). The bist-inentioned scholar 
hes abo published a new and admirable commentary 
in the Kwrtgtf. Exty. Handb. tu <L Apok. I860, 
which contains ample references to earlier writers, 
and only errs by excels of fullness. The English 
euuimenUry of R. Arnold (f 1756) is extremely dif- 
fuse, but includes much illustrative matter, and 
shows a regard for the variations of MSS. and 
versions which was most unusual at the time. A 
good English edition, however, is still to be de- 
rived. B. F. W. 

• WI8E MEN, Matt ii. 1. [Magi; Stau 
or tiik Wise Men.] 

• WI8T= “knew” (Ex. xvi. 15; Mark ix. 

f ). It is from the A.-S. tcitan, in Germ, arisse*. 
See Wit, Wot. II. 

• WIT, from tlie A.-S. witan = “ to know ” 
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(Gen. xxiv. 91; Ex. ii. 4). Hence, « to do to aosf " 
(2 Cor. viii. 1) it “ to oause to know.” H. 
WITCH, WITCHCRAFTS. [Magi©.] 

• WITHERED HAND. [Mediciee, voL 

iii. p. 1866.] 

WITNESS.® Among people with whom writ- 
ing is uot common, the evidence of a transaction is 
given by some tangible memorial or significant cere- 
mony. Abraham gave seven ewe-lambs to Abime- 
lecli as an evidence of bis property in the well of 
Beer-eheba. Jacob raised s heap of stones, - the 
heap of witness,” as a boundary-mark between him- 
self and Laban (Gen. xxi. 30, xxxi. 47, 52). The 
trilies of Reuben and Gad raised an “ altar,” de- 
signed expressly not for sacrifice, but as a witness 
to the covenant between themselves and the rest of 
(he nation ; Joshua set up a stone as an evidence 
of the allegiance promised by Israel to God ; “ for,” 
he said, “ it bath heard all the words of the tard ” 
(Josh. xxii. 10, 26, 34, xxiv. 26, 27). So also a 
pillar is mentioned by Isaiah as 4 ‘ a witness to the 
I»rd of Hosts in the land of Egypt ” (Is. xix. 19, 
20). Thus also the sacred ark and its contents are 
call«*d “ the Testimony ” (Ex. xvi. 33, 34, xxv. 16, 
xxxviii. 21; Num. I. 50, 63, ix. 15, x. 11, xvii. 7, 
8, iii. 2; Heb. ix. 4). 

Thus also symbolical usages, in ratification of 
contracts or completed arrangements, as the cere- 
mony of shoe loosing (Deut. xxv. 9, 10; Ruth iv. 
7, 8), the ordeal prescribed in the case of a sus- 
jiected wife, with which may be compared the 
ordeal of the Styx (Num. v. 17-31; Chiu, Mu*. 
vi. 386). The Bedouin Arabs practice a fiery 
ordeal in certain cases by way of compurgation 
(Burcklmrdt, Noit% i. 121 ; Layard, Nin. and 
Bab. p. 305). ceremony also appointed at 

the oblation of first-fruits may be mentioned as 
partaking of the same character (Deut. xxvi. 4). 
[FlItoT-Flil’ITS.] 

But written evidence was by no means unknown 
to the Jews. Divorce was to be proved by a writ- 
ten document (Deut xxiv. 1, 3), whereas among 
Bedouins and Mussulmans in general a spoken sen- 
tence is sufficient (Burckhardt, .Vo/es, i. 110; Sale, 
Awon, c. 33, p. 348; Lane, M<*f. Eg. i. 136,236 . 
In civil contracts, at least in later times, do.u- 
mentary evidence was required and carefully pre- 
served (Is. viii. 16; Jer. xxxii. 10-16). 

On the whole the I aw was very careful to pn» 
vide and enforce evidence for all its infractions and 
all transactions bearing on them : t. g. the memo- 
rial stones of Jordan and of Kbal (Dent, xxvii. 2- 
4; Josh. iv. 9, viii. 30); the fringes on garment* 
(Num. xv. 39, 40); the boundary-stones of prop- 
erty (Deut. xix. 14, xxvii. 17; Prov. xxii. 28); t ie 
“ broad plates ” made from the censers of the K<»- 
rahites (Num. xvi. 38); above all, the Ark of Te* 
tintotiy itself: all these are instances of the cart 
taken by the legislator to perpetuate evidence oi 
the facts on which the legislation was founded, and 
by whirk it was supported (Deut. vi. 20-25). 
Appeal to the same |>rmciple is also repeatedly 
made in the case of prop* ecies as a test of tbeii 
authenticity (Deut x\iii. 22; Jer. xxviii. 9. 16, 17; 
John ill. 11, v. 36. x 38. xiv. 11; Luke xxiv. 48; 
Acts i. 3, ii. 32, iii. 15, <fec.). 

Among special provisions of the law with re- 
spect to evidence are the following: — 


* •*?. rnp L : psprve : Usffs : used both of 
persons and things. 
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1. Two witness** at least are required to estab- 
lish any charge (Nuni. xxxv. 30; IVut. xvii. 6, 
xix. 15; 1 K. xxi. 13; .Mm viii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 
1; Heb. x. 28); and n like principle, is hud down 
by St. Paul as a rule of procedure in certain cases 
iu the Christian Cluiivh (1 him. v. 10). 

2. In the case of the siKjwcted wife, evidence 
besides the husband's was desired, though not de- 
manded (Xum. v. 13). 

3. The witness who withheld the truth was cen- 
sured (Lev. v. 1). 

4. False witness was puuidied with the punish- 
ment due to t lit* oilt-nse which it sought to estab- 
lish. [t).\m.*.J 

5. Slander*. us rejs.rfs and officious witness are 
di-oouraged ( l-.x. xx. HI, xxiii. 1; l^ev, six. 16, 18; 
I>eut. xix. 16-21; I'rov. xxiv 28). 

6. The witnenkes were the first executioners 
(|)ent. xiii. 0, x\ii. 7: Acts vii. 58 . 

7. In case of an animal left in charge and tom 
by wild I leasts, the hee|*r was to bring the carcase 
ill proof of the fact and disproof of his own crimi- 
nality (Kx. xxii. 13). 

8. According to Josephus, women and slaves 
were not admitted to tear testimony {Ani. tv. 8. 

$ 15 1. To these exceptions the Mishnaadds idiots, j 
deaf, blind, and dumb |ier>ous, persons of infamous j 
character, ami some others, ten in all (Selden, dr I 
Sijh 4 ilr. ii. 13. 11; Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 653). j 
l ne liigli-j.ru st wan not Uuiud to give evidence in j 
any cast* except one affecting the king {ibuJ.). Ya- 1 
i u>us refinements on the quality of evidence and j 
the maimer «! taking it arc given in the MUlina j 
( Sunlttdr. iv. 5, v. 2, 3; I /.ovodt, i. 1, 9; Sbtb. i 
iii. 10, iv. 1, v. 1). In criminal cases evidence I 
was required to I** ord, in pecuniary, written evi- 
dence wtts allowed tOtlio, /..j iii/jb. p. 653). 

In the X. T. the original notion of a witness is 
exhibited in the *p-«i.d lortn of one who attests his 
lilefin thetioHjK-1 by jN-rsomd suffering. So St. 
Stephen i* sty led by >t. Haul (Acts xxii- 20), and 
t. v •- laithtul Anhpn" (Ih-v. ii. 13). St. John 
hIvi speak* of huuM-if and of others as witnesses in < 
this M-nse ( 1 »t v i. 0, \i. !l, xi. 3. xx. 4). See ala . 
Ildi. xi. and xii. 1. in which |ia**agr a numl»er of 
I* rsoiis are ment unit'd, U-longing U>th to O. T. and 
N. T. wlu» |»t>n* witness to the truth hy personal 
e . durance; and to this p:i«*age may l>e added, as 
U-.tring on the miiii* view of the term •‘witness, - ’ 
Pali. iii. 21, vi. Hi: 1 Mace i. 65, 63: 2 M uc. 
vi. 18. 19. Hence it is that the use of the eccle- 
siastical term »* Matty r ’’ has arisen, of which co- 
pious illustration in »y I* seen in .Sincer, Th tj. vol. 
ii. p. 310, ike. [Mautyic, Amer. ed ] 

II. W. P. 

WIZARD. [Mamc.] 

• WOK WORTH (Ii xxx. 2) is equivalent 
to “ woe \<e " i. t. to the day of which the prophet 
speaks. Uocf/i, from tlie Anglo-Saxon, means 
“to be ” or •• Istoui*,’ - like urenien in Urrman. 

II. 

WOLF ST, ; f > : \tKoi‘ lupus). There 

« an lie little doii'.l that the wolf of Palestine is the 
e-uiuiiori Com.* Itif/’it. nut\ tl.it tills is the animal 
Ml tt;*pi>-ntlv III- ul |. .lied III the lldde. though it is 
true tn at we la* k pre. i*c inf* >i mat ion with regard to 
tfie ( .hi lie of Palestine. Ilemprn h and LhrenU-rg 
have devTiUsl a tew MjM-rir*. as, lor inst nice, tin* 
>yrt ii'tL* and the f '. i Vtdpr j) Stlahcus see 
fi ores m art. hot. i. 8pi ft; and < »»1 Hamilton 
Smith mentions, under the name of r/rrooisn, a 


specie* o ( black wolf, as o ccul t in g in AiaUa awfi 
Southern Syria; l wit nothing definite mm la be 
known of this animal. Wuhe* w*re doobtl— hr 
more common in Biblic.d time* than tbrv an a trm. 
though thev are occasionally seen by nKsderw trav 
ellers (see Kitto’* Ri t f tir d Htsittry >>j /N5irn», 
p. 364, and Ktusell s S ft. Iligt. t»J A’rppn, u. 144 : 
“ tlie wolf seldom ventures so near the city m l# 
fox, but is sometime* seen at a distance by r*« 
sportsmen among Hie hilly grounds m the negte 
liorhood; and the vdligtw, as well as the bent*, 
often suffer from them. It b called derb m Ar» 
and is common all over Syria.” 

Tlie following are tlie Scriptural allusuwt* to tb» 
wolf: Its ferocity is mentioned in t»en. xbx. 27. 
hi. xxii. 27: liah. i 8; Matt. wi. 15: iu r*r- 
tumal habits. iu Jer. v. 6; Xrph ui 3; II* 1 . i. a- 
its attacking sheep and lain)**, John x. 12; Mvl 
x. 16; Luke x 3. Iciiah nh 6, lxr. 25 ' HwvxrAs 
the peaceful reign of the Messiah under toe Meta- 
phor of a wolf dwelling with a land.; marl p tr m* 
cutors are compared with wolves (Matt. x. 16. Acts 
xx. 29). 

Wolves, like many other animals are an* /rt t » 
variation in color; the common e*3< r is grax » tn 
a tinting of fawn ami long Idvk ha:r« : to* «an>t* 
moat frequent in Southern Kurope and the Pyr*ww* 
is black; tlie w«df of Asia Minor is n* re Lawn, 
than those ol the common color. 

1 he peviple of N u'.ia and l^r'jd ap^Ji the ter - 

dieb to t)lC ( nut •i.idiHt, *T < UV. see p;*"i • 
A(l IS ZU dr # Rntr oil .Y-o oVoAeW .4/ « *. », p. 44 
this, however, is a jick.il, and areun to t« tn* 
Lupus >*frinrus, which Hemp and hjirei.h 
in Syria, and identical with (fie “ h-ci|4xan iu. ‘ 
figured hy Ham. Smith iu Kilto'a ( y* *- 

W. || 

WOMKN. Tlie position of women m LW 
He! Tew commonwealth contrasta U\ora it 
that which lit the pmM'tit dn ts xs^igt^f u» 
generally in e.L%tem eom.tnes. 1 lu- «u*uJ e, i* t ~ 
of the two ae\«-s is 111*4 fulli im[4ierl in tiw t 
of the origin d creation of the rmimi. as well m ^ 
the name n^igueil to her by tne man, vh» ti 4 f 
fered from his own onli in its frtn.mne irmusit** 
if»en. ii 18-2f). I'lns narratue a hr <t e4r- \ 
iiely npjieaied to ns supplying an arguu»n»4 lr 
enforcing tlie duties of the husluuu) towaixla 10 * 
wile tliph. V. 28-31) klauv usages .4 e*xit Ulm 
interfered with tlie jiresenatnHi ol tins 
equality: wr mo instance tlie existenro p*.f- 
amv. the autocnlic jiower* veatesl in tin- V>r*d u 
family under tl»e |nlri.»rcttal svstrm, s» d the U*t> 
ment of captive*. Xevrrthrle** a h.gb Us* warn 
maintained gcnrrdlv on tin* *u'jeet h* the M<mm* 
1j»w, and, as fur a* wr have tlie Lucan* cf J 
by the lorcr of pu< lie opinion. 

The ni<wt salient |»rnt of contrast in the waaspm 
of ancient a* e.nnmel w if h m<-!crn *rari L«j a> *<« 
was the Urge amount ol literti rt l**i**i tn rs. 
Instrail of l**iug 1 11 1 1 11 « 1 rr- 1 m s l.in-ii, or s|sx*> 
llig ill public With flic fticr rmrn-d, t,»e w n* *r*4 
maidens ot ancient tin e* n .n.-lf'i (rerL axwf * ;*a * 
Willi the <>tl cr M-x iu tin du* c* ti d » *1 : ea *d 
ordinary hi*-. LVI-ehVt tro* ,1^! i *. a -•» '-ri « • a 
j her f.M-e umt-d*- I. until *!n* rune ini * t'w 
ol her ntli one I t on txiv «»4. n*» J* • * «s:aa4 
Ihudiel with a k»** in tlie |in***-i <4 t <* %!-.**■ ^ *-Ja 

(Hen. xux. II >. Lvh ol ttw-*e n *>*.*■ • «i< . - 
gaged ill active nn|*I.*v ment, tt»e fonuer 11 . wt. { 
water from tlie well, the Utter in lend b*e fi*a 
Sarah won# no veil in Kg; pi, and yet tu# I rwaf 
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no ground fur supposing her to be married (Gen. 
dL 14-19). An outrage on a maiden in the open 
held wu visited with the severest punishment 
(Dent. xxii. 2.»-27), proving that it was not deemed 
improper for her to go about unprotected. Further 
than this, women played no inconsiderable part in 
public celebrations: Miriam headed a band of 
women who commemorated with song and dance 
the overthrow of the Egyptians (Ex. xv. 20, 21): 
iephthah's daughter gave her father a triumphal 
reception (.Vtidg. xi. 34); the maidens of Shiloh 
daneed publicly in the vinevards at the yearly feast 
(Judg. xxi. 21); and the women feted Saul and 
David, on their return from the defeat of the Phi- 
listines, with singing and dancing (1 Sam. xviii. 6, 

7) . The odes of Deborah (Judg. v.) and of Han- 
nah (1 Sam. ii. 1, etc.) exhibit a degree of intel- 
lectual cultivation which is in itself a proof of the 
position of the sex in that period. Women also 
occasionally held public offices, particularly that of 
prophetess or inspired teacher, as instanced in 
Miriam (Ex. xv. 20), Hnldah (2 K. xxii. 14). 
Xoadiah (Nell vi. 14), Anna (Luke ii. 36), and 
s'love all Deborah, who applied her prophetical gift 
to the administration of public affairs, and was so 
entitled to he stvled a “judge” (Judg. lv. 4). 
The active part taken by Jezebel in the government 
of Israel (1 K. xviii. 13, xxi. 25), and the usurpa- 
tion of the throne of Judah by Athaliah (2 K xi. 
3), further attest the latitude allowed to women in 
public life. 

The management of household affairs devolved 
mainly on the women. They brought the water 
from the well (den. xxiv. 15: 1 Sam. ix. 11), 
attended to the flocks (den. xxix. 6, etc.: Ex. ii. 
16), prepared the meals (den. xviii. 6; 2 Sam. xiii. 

8) , and occupied their leisure hours in spinning 
(Ex. xxxv. 26; Prov. xxxi. 19) and making clothe*, 
either for the use of the family (1 Sam. ii 1»: 
Prov. xxxi. 21), for sale (Prov. xxxi. 14, 24), or 
for charity (Acts ix. 33). The value of a virtuous 
and active housewife forms a frequent topic in the 
book of Proverlis (xi. f6, xii. 4, xiv. 1, xxxi. 10, 
etc.). Her influence was of course proportiouahly 
great; and, where there was no second wife, she 
controlled the arrangements of the house, to the 
extent of inviting or receiving guests oil her own 
motion ( Judg. iv. 18; 1 Sam. xxv. 18, etc.; 2 K. 
iv. 8, etc.). ’Hie effect of polygamy was to transfer 
female influence from the wives to the mother, as 
is incidentally shown in the application of the term 
gebireh (literally meaning pmotrful) to the queen 
mother (1 K. ii. 19, xv. 13: 2R. x. 13, xxiv. 12; 
Jer. xiii. 18, xxix. 2). Polygamy also necessitated 
a separate establishment for the wives collectively, 
or for each individually. Thus in the palace of 
the Persian monarch there was a “ house of the 
women ” (Esth. il. 9) which was guarded by 
eunuchs (ii. 3); in Solomon's palace the harem 
was connected with, but separate from, the rest of 
the building (1 K. vii. 8): and on journeys each 
wife had her separate tent (den. xxxi. 33). In 
such cas^s it is probable that the females took their 
meals apart from the males (Esth. i. 9): hut we 
have no reason to conclude that the separate svstem 
prevailed generally among the Jews. The women 
were present at festival*, either as attendants on 
the guests (John xii. 2), or as themselves guests 
(Job i. 4: John ii. 3): and hence there is good 
ground for concluding that on ordinary occasions 
slso tbev joiner! the males at meals, though there is 
no positive testimony to that effect. 
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Further information on the subject of this art! 
cle is giren under the heads Dkacokkm, Dkku 
Hair, Marriage, Slave, Veil, and W idow. 

W. L. B. 

WOOD. [Forkst.J 
• WOOF. [Weaving J 

WOOL PgV; T 2 ). Wool was an article 
of the highest value among the Jews, as the staple 
material for the manufacture of clothing (Lev. xiii. 
47; Deut. xxii. 11 ; Job xxxi. 20; Prov. xxxi. 13; 
Ez. xxxiv. 3; Ho*, ii. 5). Both the Hebrew terms, 
tsemer and <j*z % imply the act of sliearing, the dis- 
tinction between them being that the latter refers 
to the “ fleece ” (Deut. xviii. 4; Job xxxi. 20), as 
proved by the use of the cognate gizzth, in Judg. 
vi. 37-40, in conjunction with (sewer, in the sense 
of “ a fleece of wool.” The importance of wool Is 
incidentally shown by the notice that Mesha’s 
tribute was paid in a certain number of rams “ with 
the wool ” (2 K. iii. 4), as well as by its being 
specified among the first-fruits to be offered to the 
priests (Deut. xviii. 4). The wool of Itamascu* 
was highly prized in the mart of Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 

18) : and is compared in the LXX. to the wool of 

Miletus (tpia Ik MiA^roo), the fame of which was 
widely spread in the ancient world (Plin. viii. 73; 
Virg. fieorg. iii 306, iv. 334). Wool is occasion 
ally cited as an image of purity and brilliancy (I*, 
i. 18; Dan. vii. 9; Rev. i. 14). and the flakes of 
snow are appropriately likened to it (Ps. cxlvii. 16). 
The i\tt of dveing it was understood hv the Jews 
(Mishna, Shah. 1, § 6 ). W. L B. 

WOOLEN (LINEN and). Among the lau* 
against unnatural mixtures is found one to this 

effect: “A garment of mixtures * 

shaatn’z] shall not come upon thee” (l.ev. xix. 

19) ; or, as it is expressed in Deut. xxii. II, “thou 
shalt not wear s/m itw ; z, wool and flax together.*’ 
Our version, by the help of the latter passage, has 
rendered the strange word s/umtu : z in the former, 
“of linen and woolen: ” while in Deut. it is trans- 
lated “ a garment of divers sorts.” In the Vulgate 
the difficulty is avoided; and jrf 38 i}Ao 9 , “spuri- 
ous ” or “ counterfeit,” the rendering of the LXX., 
is wanting in precision. In the Targurn of Oukeloa 
the same word remains with a slight modification 
to adapt it to the Chaldee; but in the Peshito- 
Syriac of Lev. it is rendered by an adjective, 
“ motley,” and in Deut. a “ motley garment,” cor- 
responding in gome degree to the Samaritan ver- 
sion, which has “spotted like a leopard.” Two 
things only ap|iear to lie certain about shaatnez — 
that it is a foreign word, and that its origin bag 
not at present been traced. Its signification is 
sufficiently defined in Deut. xxii. 11 . The deriva- 
tion given in the Mishna ( ( 'il>iim, ix. 8 ), which 
makes it a compound of three words, signifying 
“carded, spun, and twisted,” is iu keeping with 
Rabbinical etymologies generally. Other etymolo- 
gies are proposed by RochaC. ( Hiert>z . pt. i. b. 2, 
c. 45), Smionis {/.ex. //« '> and Pfeiffer {Dub. 
Vex. cent. 2. loc. xi ). The r.ist-mentioned writer 
defended the Egyptian origin of the word, hut his 
knowledge of Coptic, according to Jahionski, ex- 
tended not much beyotid the letters, and little 
value, therefore, is to be attached to the solution 
which he proposed for the difficulty. Jahionski 
himself favors the suggestion of Forster, that a 
garment of linen and woolen was oalled by the 
Egyptians g/iontor*, and that this word wai bar* 
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rowed by the Hebrews, sod written by them to the 
form ikaatniz ( Opu$e . i. 394). 

The reason given by Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, $ 11) 
for the law which prohibited the wearing a garment 
woven of linen and woolen it, that such were worn 
by the priettt alone (tee MUhna, Ciiaim y ix. 1). 
Of this kind were the girdle (of which Jotephut 
any* the warp waa entirely linen, Ant. iii, 7, § 2), 
epiiod, and breastplate (Brauuius, de Vest Soc. 
ffebr. pp. 110, 111) of the high-priest, and the 
girdle of the common priests (Mai mou idea, Ole 
tinmmikdosh, cviii.). Spenoer conjectured that 
I he use of woolen and linen iuwoven in the tame 
garment prevailed amongst the ancient Zabii, and 
was associated with their idolatrous ceremonies 
(/)c ley. H*b. ii. 33,$ 3); but that it was per- 
mitted to the Hebrew priests, because with them it 
could give rise to no suspicion of idolatry Mai- 
iiionide* found in the books of the Zabii that 
“the priests of the idolaters clothed tltemselves 
with robes of linen and woolen mixed together” 
(Townley. Rc'mn n$ of the Ijuc* of JAvn, p. 207). 
Ily •* wool ” the Talmudists understood the wind 
of sheep (Mishua, Cilaint , ix. 1). It is evident 
from Zeph. i. 8, that the adoption of a particular 
dress was an indication of idolatrous tendencies, 
and there may be therefore some truth in the 
explanation of Maimonides. \V. A. \V. 

• WORD, THE (1 A^jrot: m tsw),.l<»lu» i. I, 
14. This term is employed hy St John in s manner 
peculiar to himself among the sacred writers, hut 
in such a manner as suggests that among tiiose for 
whom be immediately wrote, it waa already asso- 
ciated with a meaning or meaning* somewhat anal- 
ogous to that which he designed to convey by it. 
That this was in general the case, there is abun- 
dant evidence; but to determine precisely the vari- 
ous shades of meaning attached to it in different 
quarters by those who lived at the time of the 
Evangelist or not long before, and to show pre- 
cisely in what relation his own employment of it 
stood to existing usage, are among the most diffi- 
cult problems in the history of religious thought. 

The idea of a distinction between the hidden and 
the manifested Deity, l*etween Hod as lie is in him- 
self and as He makes himself known in creation 
and revelation, seems to have been e n 1 * entertained 
among the Jews, snd was naturally suggested by 
many of the representations of the Old Testament, 
such, e. y. as that of the Angel of Jehovah, Kx. 
xxiii. 20, 21. and elsewhere, the divine manifesta- 
tion to Moses, Kx. xxxiii. 20- 2d, and the passage 
In which Wisdom is introduced as speakiug, Prw. 
viii., particularly vv. 21-31. 

In the apocryphal Imoks of Recledastictw (xxiv. 
3, 4, 8, 9) and the Wisdom of Solomon (vii. 22- 
27, ix. 4, 9), both works of Alexandrine origin, the 
conception presented in the passage last referred to 
is developed in such a way as strongly to favor the 
supposition of a design to indicate a personal being 
as the medium of the divine eonintu ideation with 
the world, and in a special manner (Krclus. ) with 
Israel, [WtinoM or Soiomox, § 7.) But the 
most prominent form among those in which the 
Idea of the self-revealing <i«*l was wont to be ex- 
pressed among the Jews sulmequetitlv to the tap- 


• • Interchanged occasionally with other stpres- 
SkMM, such as ""T rti irx <i«. Yt 

HttkintbA da- Yty&. ” the majesty or glory of 
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tivity, saemi to have origfamUd fas vfel mm tto 
standing r epr esentation of tho divine ig»ij de- 
ployed in the O. 1'. The mrllret enslememt s* m 
lalion to this subject Is *• God said, Let ihm t* 
light, and there was light," Gen. L 1 In a mam- 
Ur manner not only U the whole work of trgsui 
creation elsewhere ascribed to the word of «*-■! fa 
xxxiii. 6, 9), but it is his word that maintains u— 
oourae of nature and accomplishes the pur>«— * 
Providence (Pa. cviL 20, cxirii 13, 18; La. Tv It 
Nowhere however in the O. T. does the use d i « 
term exceed the limits of bold peraooiicalhm. Iv 
cUeiy at what period it began to be fop^isd a 
Jewish theology as designating a distinct psrwwel 
*ty *t is impossible to ascertain. The earfaeat m- 
s lance of what is even apparently swch a wae «mn 
in Wiad. Sol xvtii. 15, 16. *pmkmg of the de- 
struction of the first-bum in Egypt, the writer says. 
” Thine almighty word (4 tsmlnash ess 
A 6yos) leaped down feom heaven, out U thy royal 
throne, as a fierce man of war into the aadat of a 
land of destruction, bearing thine unfeigned com- 
mandment (rl|r dmnrdeprrar fwrrwyi* so* pm 
pmv) as a sharp sword.” Here, whatever utter?**- 
tat ion we may pot upon the passage, the iUlm 
lion manifestly made between “thine sla _-»<• 
word ” and the “ unfeigned commandment * u.Lr* 
poses a serious difficulty in the way of the 
lion resorted to by Grimm (Exeg. H am.il m . 
that tlie whole is to be resolved into a ~ rWrv 
poetical personification of the divine will and ^-i * * 
in live infliction of punishment.” This r vp e v lo- 
tion, however, it should be added, is wholly • : 
out a parallel, either in the same cr in any t«- 
contemporary work. The passages Wt*d. u. 
1, xvi. 12, 26; hedua. xlm. 2n. Umu A. * — 
comp. 2 Pet. iii. 5, 7; Heb xi . 3 — exhibit i i 
ing essentially different from t!ve u*age u Ur i ■ 
T., and the same is true ot iii>*e . #■ 

l«x>k of Enoch where “ the w»wd 1 la *>- *.r , 

('. g. xiv. 2 t, xci. 1 , cn. I: see lliij*-i a 
jwL Ap- •koly/tftk, p. M5. note 2). Tt*e , 

Enoch xc 33, is probably corrupt; see 
in luc. 

Among the Jews of Palestine the fart of tie 
early prevalence of some concept**! U the M 
as a distinct hy|H»>ta.*is baa been by iiuu i . .r 
confidently inferred from the Targums <>r < _ 

paraplim-es of porti.m* of the O. T hew *r 
ings, altiioiigh their claims to atittquiti I a>r 
of late yc-irs considerably reduced [V|. k**oxv Vv 
CIKNT ( I'aIm.L’M iJ, doubtless repTrsrt.t » 
ing Jewish tradition, and it is among tUir re- 

markable characteristic features tlut wurie-ter *waA 
is spoken of in the Heb. m|*r tally as g 

in the affairs of men, the exprrsaiou 

Mr mi d »/.»- }7y,i (sometime* /* -* 4 

*• the word of Jehovah." is very coanmml 1 ms *t> 
tuted for the pr*»|**r J.'inr name * But tUf, me 
no data from which ar inav gather the exact hem 
of thought which lay at tlw t» innateii 0 / iu 

and the employment if it was plot h f r | 

bv no sett It'd rule. Most, if i«ut the |awg«« m 
which the exj>rrs»K>ns aU«re citetl .nw bat be «a- 
plamed by a reference to the pnnrq4e ij: ;iSd m 


Jehovah " The statement MwetiM mh 

w -next of J-Uorab. U U S. lh 
firms • sprees iy M e n l l fle d vus the View is h mm 
be sustained. t» g, j 
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p >1404 b of this work (comp. pp. 3400 3, 3418 a), I wishes to express, and he most indicate in some 


namely, the repugnance of the writers to bring the 
Divine Being into too dose contact, as it were, with 
man. Comp. Shechinah. 

The writings of Philo, the Jew of Alexandria, 
who flourished in the former half of the first cen- 
tury, present the earliest approximation to a defi- 
nite doctrine of the Word. His syfetem, if system 
it may he called, is a singular combination of Pyth- 
agoreanism. Platonism, Stoicism, and the Emana- 
tiotiism of the East with the doctrines of the O. 
T. Scriptures. Of this system the doctrine of the 
logos 0 has been styled the central point, and it is 
often presented here in terms which bear a striking 
resemblance to the representations of St. John, al- 
though quite commonly a careful examination shows 
that the resemblance lies in the expression rather 
than in the thought.* That the l^ogos-doctrine of 
St. John is in some way connected with that of 
Philo, admits of no reasonable doubt. But the 
manifold incongruities/ not to say self -contradic- 
tions, to he found in the writings of the latter, the 
extraordinary latitude which he manifestly allows 
himself in his representations, and above all, the 
wide contrast presented by his whole style of think- 
ing to that exhibited in the Fourth Gospel/ forbid 
us to hdieve that the author of that (Gospel can 
have been indelrted to the Alexandrian philosopher 
for any fundamental dement of doctrine. 

Whatever may have been the connection between 
the doctrine of the lx>gos as found in the writings of 
SL John, and the use that had been already made of 
the term in various quarters. It is very evident that 
in its essential features that doctrine was something 
wholly new to the world. It involved the revela- 
tion of a fact for which language furnished no en- 
tirely adequate expression. In such a case there 
are two courses open to the writer. He must either 
invent a new term to designate the new thought to 
be conveyed, or he must appropriate a term already 
employed in a sense somewhat related to that be 


• 0 The selection of this term by Philo was doubt- 
lass determined by a reference to the peculiar use of 
It in the O. T. above alluded to. In accordance with 
the usage of Plato, from whom his conception of the 
Logos in it* main features was derived, row was the 
expression which, but for this consideration, he would 
naturally have employed. D, S. T. 

4 • Thus the Logos Is represented a* the Son of 
Qod ( Df Prof. e. 30, Opp. i. 662 ed Mang ), the eldest 
Son, the first-begotten, wpeofivraroe vtoc, epwroyoroc 
f Dr Conf. Li rtf . cc. 14. 28, I. 414, 427 ; De Agrie. c. 
U, 808 ; De Somn. lib. 1. c. 87, 1. 653) ; the Image 
ef God, ilmr $eoi ( Df Opif. Mundi, c. 8 , i. 6 ; Of 
Omf. Ling. c. 30, 1. 419; De Somn . lib. 1. c. 41, I. 
666 , and often elsewhere; his "eternal Image/' Df 
Conf. Lin g. o. 28, 1. 427) ; the Instrument by which 
the world was made, opyaror 6 / 06 6 «d<moc «ar*<r«ev- 
(0s Cherub, o. 35, I. 162, where oote Philo's dis- 
tinction between rb v4> o$,rb if ol, to 6 / o$, and r& 8 / 
i. as denoting respectively the primary or efficient 
sagas, the material, the instrument or Intermediate 
agent, and the end or final cause ; comp. Lrgg. A 1 - 
leg. lib- 111. C. 81, 1 106, <rxid 0tov 6 Aoyot avrow ioriv, 
f M#dw*p Vywy wporxprprap * roc fcowpowom, also 
D$ Migr. Abe. c. 1, 1. 437 ; De Monarch lib. II. e. 5, 
fi. 226) ; God’s vicegerent, vTopx<x, upon whom all 
tilings depend (De Agric. o. 12, l. 3)8 ; Df Somn. lib. 
L e. 41, t. 666 ) ; the Interpreter of God, ipuqrev* or 
*ee+<fnp too* (Ltgg. AUeg. lib. III. o. 74, 1. 128; 
(food Deus sit immnt. e. 29, I. 293; Df Nom. Mnt. 
e. 3, L 681) : the light, (De Somn. lib. 1. e. 18. i. 
tt) ; the fountain of wisdom, oo+tat evyf, from 


way the limitations or enlargements of significance 
that are necessary to make it an adequate ex)<ment 
of his meaning. The latter course is adopted by 
St. John, in accordance with the common practice 
of the sacred writers. In the term Logos and its 
Chaldee equivalents, as employed by the Jews of 
Palestine Mid Egypt, he finds the nearest approx- 
imation to such an expression as he needs in order 
to set forth his own conception of the being that 
has become incarnate in Jesus Christ. But the 
term is employed in a great variety of ways, at 
best indefinitely, and when most definitely, always 
in a sense more or less diverse from that which it 
is his object to convey. The necessity is thus 1 lid 
upon him, in appropriating this term to his own 
purpose, to guard carefully against being misunder- 
stood, and to make explicit statements in respect to 
those points where the term, as commonly employed, 
is likely either to foil short of fuOy conveying his 
own idea, or to suggest some erroneous conception 
of it Accordingly, in announcing, by way of in- 
troduction to his Gospel the doctrine of the Word, 
as that apparently which lies at the foundation of 
the whole history be is about to give, be first of afl 
declares, with manifest reference to Gen. i 1, “ In 
the beginning tons ('Er Apxjt ^1*) the Word/* 
Here, as in the opening of his first epistle, is dis- 
tinctly brought to view the great foct of the uncre- 
ated, and therefore the eternal, existence of the 
Logo*. Next follows a statement of the intimate 
relation which the Logos sustains to (iod (*<d 4 
\6yos fa wpbt rbw 0s Jr), and notwithstanding 
the distinction thus implied, it is immediately 
added, « the Word was God.*’ Then ss if to guard 
against the misapprehension being entertained that 
the distinction indicated as existing in the divine 
nature had originated in time, there is suhioined 
the affirmation “ The same was in the beginning 
with God.’* To pursue further the account given 
of the Word in the sublime prologue of the Evan- 


which those who draw obtalo everlasting life, 
atttow ( De Prof. c. 18, 1. 660) ; th* In te rcess o r for man, 
««fnjc tow brffroif, and me 1 in tor between God and the 
world, separating and yet connecting both ( (fnts R-- 
rum Dir. H'rrei , c. 42, i 601 f ); high-priest, opx**' 
pevc, free from all sin (De Prof. cc. 20, 21, l 662 f. ; 
De Somn. lib. i. c. 87. 1. 663). and perhaps advocate 
or paraclete, waptutAijToe ( Df Mo*e, lib. ill. e. 14, ii. 
165), but in this passage some understand the term 
to be applied to the world as " the son of Qod ; ” comp. 
Mangey’s note The Logos is also called by Philo 0s6f , 
" Qod/’ or rather, " a divine being." the term being 
used by him in a lower mom ( I> Somn. lib 1. e. 88, 
i. 666. comp. Lrgg. AUtg lib. Hi. e. 78, I 128 ; 6evv *- 
pot #eo«, "a second God/ Fragm. ap. Eu-eb. Presp. 
Eo. vii. 12, Opp. li. 625). D. 8. T. 

c • A single illustration of these Incongruities mmj 
suffice. While Philo expressly identifies the Logos 
with the Wisdom of Qod ( Legg . Adeg. lib. 1. e. 19, 
Opp. I. 66, and elsewhere), he also represents Wisdom 
as the spouse of Qod ( De Eiriftatr, c. 8, 1. 961) and the 
mother of the Logos < De Prof c. 29. 1- 662). D 8 . T. 

d • In Illustration of the radical difference between 
the religious system of Philo and that of St. John, it 
needs only to be stated that the Idea of a personal 
Messiah finds no place In his writings, and his idea c4 
the creation preclude* the necessity of such a Messiah 
Contrast too his conception of Qod as a being devdd 
of all qualities ( Quod Dent sit immut. e. 11, Opp l 
281) with such passages as John 1U. 16, xvi. 27 ; 1 
John iv. 8. a 8. T. , 
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gelist, would make it necessary to trench too much 
upon the province of the commentator. The main 
purjose of this article ii to point out in general the 
probable relation of St. John's doctrine upon this 
subject to the previous history of the employment 
of the term, and to show in what manner it may be 
supposed that his own representations have been 
affected by existing tendencies of thought. While 
in the view al*>ve presented of the way in which 
his own special usage of the term was probably de- 
termined, nothing has Uvn said of its fitness in its 
more ordinary acceptations for the purpose to which 
be applies it, we are under no necessity of suppos- 
ing tliat in his selection of it, he had no regard to 
iU more common significance, whether in the lan- 
guage of philosophy or in that of every-day life, as 
contributing to make it suitable for bis purpose. 
It is, iu particular, far from improbable that the 
import of \6yot as living preeminently the revela- 
tion of thought may have been distinctly in bis 
luind, as most highly fit to be associated with Him 
who is I lie Truth revealed .' n 

The explanation of 6 Aoyos as — <1 Key at r, and 
likewise that adopted by lie/a, TiUmanit, and 
others, a a = 6 \ty6psvos, or 6 /*ayy*A$tit, the 
frronussel one , are a holly unsustamed by usage. 
Nor is there any valid foundation for sup|«osing, its 
many do, that the term was adopted by St. John 
on tlie ground of its being specially suited, in cer- 
tain of its acceptations, to express the idea of the 
Divine Keason. It should be added, however, that 
not only was the KvangelUt furnished through the 
already prevailing conceptions of the Word, with 
the most suitable expression of his great idea, but 
be was thus enabled to avail himself of whatever 
there was of truth connected with past speculations 
upon the subject, and to show how his own doctrine 
effectually met the ditiieulties which had been felt 
so long, and which attempts had l*een so variously 
made to meet, it was as if he had said to t Ii«»m* 
of his readers whom he more immediately had iu 
view, What you have vainly sought to find, and 
what you may think that in your conception of 
the Word, you have found, 1 make known to you 
In the history of Jesus < hrist. 

Indeed, it is not in his presentation of the doc- 
trine of the Word alone, that we find the indica- 
tions of such a dedgn. In all his writings we are 
met by the recurrcn*c of |teculiar phrases and rep- 
resentations ‘many of them often related), which 
stand connected iu such a manner with systems of 
emir that came to their full development only iu a 
subsequent age, that we are enabled l»»th to discern 
the germs of those »v stems as ahead v in l>eiiig in 
Ip* own time, and to trace their origin in preceding 
thought, at the same time that we are called to 
note the admirable skill with which the inspired 
writer, without resorting to t he form of (•ole.iiies, 
effectually guards the tiuth against assault, and 
turns tlie dangers which threaten it into a source 
of strength. D. S. T. 

• Manv works relating to the subject of this ar- 
ticle are ntemsl to under John, (iomI'KI. ok. vol. 
ii. p. 1449. Am**ng tlie writers tliere mimed, 
Lucke and Ifon.er, Nicdner and Bucher, Stuart 
and Norton are pirticul »rlv worthy of consultation. 
Of the commentator* on the <»os|*el of John, be- 


• • The eriVrLon«v| by nisnv, that. In 

th* de*lgn«tl hi T ie Word uo*ler»to*»<| sith *oo>e 
twfrrenrs to IU rmiiimn ar-ct»ptaU**u it i« inlendtsi to 

lortii an inwarJ relation or tlw Divine Bring to 
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tides Likke, the following are perhaps the m* h» 
structive in reference to the doctrine of th* Lops 
Grotius, Le Clerc (on John L 1-18 in his Lata 
translation of llamtuond, i. 391 (T., 2d rd : ene^ 
his L'/tisl. Crit . vii.-ix.), Whitby. WeUtcn. l‘a* 
bit, Kuiuoel (who gives a detailed view of toe rc 
lier literature), Tboluck, I)e Wette. Meyer. a*4 
Baumgarten Crusius. Out of the boat >4 < ;.*■* 
writers who have treated of this subject, the f. * * 
iug may be selected as worthy of notice < " . 

dius. Ail. \6ytft, appended to his int"p /’ 
ndoxtt in Quit. Ar ui/y., Cosniop. [AtnU J. *•*'«> 
pp. 259-303. Job. Saulwrt, Dus 4* !'.<-* 

<ul Joit. i. I, Altorf., 1087, reprinted in Merdia^, • 
Thrsturus ( supplementary to the < tin r* > *r* , u 
•147-302. (I*. Aiiix, i Jwigmmt >>J the Anrt''U jtm- 
ish Church against the Cnttaiions, I>Jod In #9, M 
ed. 1821 (untrustworthy ). (Souterain, ) Ac 
isine decoite, Cologne, 1700; Kng trsn*., /*/ it sub 
Unveiled, n. p. 1700; German translation la J J. 
C. lad&er, Verturh uh. d. Pit tom sm us d. A i Aem- 
rd ter, 2* Aufl., 1792, with an Appendix by ti* 
translator. Paul us. Die tjottheit uls I^etner ch 
Werke u. IVorte , Joh. i. 1-18, in his .l/cn*^ ^ 
viii. 94-198 (1790); tee also his t outran*/ >r 11*2- 
Keil, />e Ad??, in his Opusc. Add. <1821 . 
483-531. F. G. Suskind, htt^is mb. d. 

Ansichten der Stelie J**h. L 1-14, iu hi* 1/ • ; f 
christl. Dog in. u. Moral, x. 1-91 <1S*. 1V-- 

tholdt, Chrutotnyia Jutl&ornin, etc. Irl 1*11. jp. 
104-134 (uncritical). C. W. Cplum. l^cu-t *m 
the Logos, Boat. 1828 Haumlem, 1- *. * a. 
liedeutum / dr* johan. Logos atu dr n /C * .» 
temen des Orients su cH/teicLri j*. I < . i'A 
(Bauralein now rout esse*. Com. «*/*. d hr ,{ j a , 
p. 23, that his rvprcsentati*«ns in tf».s *.*-* »*** 
drawn from unreluble sources — the •% ^ • < 
and Kleuker's Aewtaresta.) K. | C:rt u.. * « y 

into the I/emies *»/ the Ajm*t»4ic A ,e lU. p , 
lectures), l^ct. vii. Oxf. H2i J. l**e ^ \ 

Scrijtture Testimony to the .1/roii 'A. ath o) * ■* 

1859, i. 341-3.50 it’bal.lce Targums . V.i 
(Philo), and elsewhere; comp W. Iliicli i /.'mi* 
of this work in the Monthly Rtp»+ Kw )*;i. re- 
printed separately, lamd. i 8 bi J. V Iv.Lus. 

On the ffortrine of the in Kitt« • -/. *rs 

of Stic. /.it. for Jan. 1849; in. h'T- 1 
jwrficial and inaccurate). James Str»*t*g t* wta 
in the M*th. Qun\ Rev. for July si-d < s-t 1*..! 
G. F. Si tuitions. Six Serin ms. Boat 1*T*,. J]- 

00. M. Nicolas, DtS /h«'tnnes v*lt nun 
Jnift, etc.. Par. 1800, |>|i 143-215; comp art m 
Christ. Lx'tm. for Jan. 18 iJ. on 7 he 
W'oi-d, founded on Nicolas, and errmiesnidy *ir+- 
tifying the h >y* of Philo with liw Wfun U ths 
Targums. A. |j»m*»>n, (hutch of the firm 7-rw* 
Centuries, 2*1 fd B*kI. 1 8/;.%, p .*>8 ff. 11 1. V» 
art. /’It > I- >*■ y*/,y i Greek . in Killo * * * / 

RM. Lit., 3d e<l , iii. 52^> 5tl. I>M I ■ • 
rituty of our /.or*/ (Bainpt*in hv, , 4 

1H »8, p. .59 ff , 22 i ff .!*»* l^ugm • iif- . , - • 
Jutituthum in I*<dmtin4 1 iwr /5 ti * ».»•** •, 

|»p. 248-281. I„ T. >* bnL/e. I«m* I/***, 
it. non Isoms, (i**tba, 1 ?Mi 7 *d<*gmat.cu 
On the use* of <r<xpia. X<rytM. ai**l vr«* 
in the Ap«erv plia. see Bn t st-hneitlre, >y*- • i *<r. 

ftrlluntj d. lAojm U s w </ <»/** > >• . . • 4. 

Ilim*elf, M the priori pv. ’ «* Th*»4*»rh ■■ n, 

" lhn*ugh wliii'li UoJ t* r* ««« - »-| to llimsv.l. «-, | f 
si|mlt , i*l , inskr Um 4er.*ratx)*» naplun . ' TVs * -e| 

was ic* is (lot ” IS % T 
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A. T., Leipz. 1805, pp. 191-275, where there are 
full reference* to the older literature; see alto the 
referred to under Apochypiia, L 125 f., 
.4 ding Bruch’s IVeisheits- Lehre der Hebr&er 
.8*1 p. 283 If, 341 ff., and the works of Ufrurer 
•ti l ihiliue to be mentioned below. 

< hi Philo’s doctrine of the Logos one may fur- 
L»er cumuli the following essays: Cud worth’s /»*- 
ted<ctu-d System of the Universe , ch. iv. § 30, 
with the elaborate note of Mwhcim in his lailiti 
translation of the work, 2d ed., i. 828 If. (vol. ii. 
p. 32J ff. of Harrison's ed. of Cud worth;. .1. 11. 
CarpKOY, De K&yt# Phibmis turn ./■>/< mu, o, I lelmst. 
1749, in opposition to Mangey (Pref to I’hiloi. re- 
printed as Ub. vii. of the Philoniant prefixed to 
his S actxe Lxerc. in Ep. ad Hebr . (1759;, pp. 
evii.— elxiiii. E. H. Stahl, En/tourf ties 1 V Uu- 
nischen Lehibeyriff's , in Kiclihom's AUyem. Bib- 
Hulk. iv. 785*890 (1792). Ca»ir Morgan, hictsii- 
yatum of the Trinity of Pith* and Philo JtuLzn* 
1 1795), reprinted Cam hr. (ling.), 1853. *J. Bry- 
ant, Sentiments of Philo Jude us [sic] concerning 
the Aoyot, or Wtrrti of (Jisl, Cainbr. (Kng.), 1797. 
Grossmani), Qutestionum Philonenum P irtic. 1., 
II., Lips. 182J, 4to. (Valuable; purports to give 
all t!.e passages in which the word a 6yos o.mra in 
Pliilo. ) Gfri-rer, Philo u. die jiuL-alex. l'„ros*>- 
\>hir, 2 Abtli. inuttg. 1831, also 1835 (Tneil 1. of his 
KuL (Jesch. it. Uichriste til hums). Liicke praises 
the anonymous reviews of Grossmaun and Glrcrer 
in the l^eipzig IMt.-Zeituny for 1831, Nr. 124-126, 
and 1832, Nr. 253-256. J. G. Muller character- 
ize* Gfn rer as 44 oft oberfliichlich und breit.” Nor- 
ton, Statement of Reasons , etc. (1833), 2d ed 
Bust. 1856, pp. 314-349. Diihne, (letch. Dar- 
strlluny d. jud.-dex. Re Uyions- Philos . , 2 Abth. 
Halle, 1834. (One of the most thorough works on 
the subject; comp. Baur’s review in the Jtthrb. f. 
wist. Kiitik, Nov. 1835, pp. 737-792.) Hitter, 
tiesrh d. Philos. iv. 418 ft’. (1834), or iv. 407 ff. 
Kng. traits. SeinUch, Justin der Mdrtyrer , ii. 
237 ff. (1842), or ii. 165-207, Hyland's trans. A. 
branch, La K a Male , Par. 1843, pp. 293-338. 
Keferstein, Philo's Lehre ctm (ten yiitt lichen Mil - 
trice sen, Leipz. 1846. (“ Line griindliche und 

eingehende Arbeit” — J. G. Muller.' Steinhart, 
art- Philo in Pauly’s Real- Encycl. v. 1499-1516 
■ 1818). Bf. Wolff (Kabbin), LHe philonische Phi - 
6«>yjAie, 2* Ausg., Gothenb. 1858. Hagenbach, 
Hist, of Doctrines , First Per., § 40, Eug. trans. 
frutu 4th Germ, ed., X. V. 1861. Lhilinger, 
Heidenthum u. Undent hum (1857), pp. 838-848, or 
ii. ;f98 ff, Eng. trans. J. G. Muller, art. Philo in 
Herzog's Real-Encyk. xi. 578-603 (1859). B. 
Jowett, St. Paul and Philt , in his Epistles of St. 
Ptnl,%l ed., Und. 1859, i. 448-514. Zeller s 
Philos, d. (Jriechen , Hi. 601-631 (1852). (Excel- 
lent: I have not the 2d ed. (1868) at hand.) 
tloelemann, De Evany. Joanne i Introitn (1855), 
pp. 33-52. Graeta, (Jesch. d. Juden , iii. 303 ff. 
•2* Aufl. 1863). Ewald, (Jesch. d. Volkts Israel \ 
3* Ausg. vi. 282 ff. (1868). See also the arts. 
Alkxandkia and Philosophy in this Dic- 
iitmary. 

The passages relied on in proof that the Targum- 


• • Th* student should bs on his guard against 
lbs mistranslations which he will find, In various 
writers, of the Targums on Ps. ex. 1, Is. xlii. 1, Gen. 
iU. 22, xxviii. 20, xlix* 18, and Is. xvi. 1. The 

f hress- 19'9 or D 7IJ. *n?'?,"a”or 
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ista regard -J the Mimrd da-Yiyd , •» Word of Je- 
hovah,” as a being or subsistence distinct from 
God, the medium of his revelations U man, will Iw 
found in the works of Allix, Bertholdt, J. P. Smith, 
and Langen, as referred to above, also in Gfrbrer’s 
Jakrhundert des Heils (1838), i. 307-318, and tl# 
Introductions to Etheridge’s Trans of the Tar- 
yums on the Pentateuch , 2 vols. lamd. 1862-65. 
In opposition to this view, which ap|iears to Ihj 
wholly untenable, see the valuable Dlss. of Saubeit, 
ubi supra , p. 351 ff.; liglufoot, Her. Hebr. 011 
John i. 1; J. G. Carpzov, Crit. Sac. V. T. (1748), 
p. 479 ff. ; Siiskind, obi supr. p. 16 ff.; Paulu«, 
Comm. Ub. d. Ev. d. Job. (1812), pp. 8-18, cor- 
recting his earlier represet 1 tit ions in the Mtnvmib. 
viii. 141 ff. ; E. T. (= G.) Ben gel, Opusc. Ac id. 
v i8i4), p. 398 ff.; Burton, BtmjU. Led. (1829), 
p. 221; Noyes in the Christ. Exam, for May, 
1836, p. 233 f. ; Stuart in the Bibl. S tern for Jan 
1850, p. 20 ff.; and Bucher ((’nth.), Des Apotl. 
Johannes Lehre vom Loyos (1856), pp. 108-132, 
who discusses the matter pretty thorouglily. See also 
levy’s Chald. Wdi terb. uJ). d. Tory. ii. 32 (1868). 
Some of the writers referred to altove hud the 
.1/e //i iv* hypostasized in the later Turgums, though 
not the earlier; but there seems to be no good 
ground for the distinction. The prize-essay of 
S. Maybauiu, Die Anthntpomorphien u. Ant/m #- 
jto/nthien bei Onkelos u. d. sjtdtern Taryumim 
mit hrsontl. Berucksichl. der Atislriicke Sfcmra, 
Jrk r 1 u. Schechinih *, Bresl. 1870, I have not yet 
seen. The older literature of the subject is given 
in Wolf s BV4. Hebr. ii. 1185 ff. That the 
Mcmra is identified by the Targumists with the 
Messiah has been maintained by some, not only 
without any plausible reason, but in opposition to 
the clearest passages; sec the Jerusalem Targ. on 
Ex. xii. 42; Pseudo-,) ouathan on l>eut. xxx. 4; 
and Jonathan ben Czz>l 011 Is. xlu. l.° 

On the Angel of Jehovah in the Old Test, see 
the references under Anukls, vol. i. p. 98. Both 
on this subject, and on the use of the terms She- 
chin *A and Afetati'on in the later Jewish writings, 
the reader is particularly recommended to consult 
Ur. Noyes's review of Hengsteulierg in the ChrisL 
Ext miner for May and July, 1836. On the later 
Jewish notions generally, see the literature under 
the art Mksmiaii. A. 

WORM, the representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words Nds, Rimnuih , and Tbli'ah , Told, 
or Toldath, occurs in numerous passages in the 

Bible. The first-named term, Sds (30: 
tinea) occurs only in Is. Ii. 8, “ For the ’dsA 
(2?y) shall eat them up like a garment, and the 
sds shall eat them like wool" The word probably 
denotes some |iarticular species of moth, whose 
larva is injurious to wool, while perhaps the former 
name is the more general one for any of the 
destructive times or “ clothes moths.’' For fur- 
ther information on the subject the reader Is 
referred to Moth. ' 

2. Rimmdh (•""^£’1 : okvK wipfrif, oawpla: 
vermis, putredo , tinea). 'Hie manna that the dis- 


w the word from before the Lord” (Geo. xx. 8. Num. 
xxlii. 4, cocup. Etheridge, 1. 17, kl. 16) may also a Isle* I ( 

but note the similar on with HD, piihghm, Jvr. I 
2, Bs. 1. 8, etc., and set, for other' Illustrations of the 
idiom, Targ. 00 Is. lix. 1, and Gen. 1. 27 (Jeros.k A 
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obedient Israelite* kept till the morning of a week- 
day ** bred worms ” (C^y^Vl), and stank (Ex. 
iri. 20); while of that kept over the Sabbath and 
gathered the night before, it U said that •* it did 

not stink, neither was there any worm 
therein.*' The Hebrew word is connected with the 
root DtD^ “to be putrid” (see Geseuius, Tht*. 
s. r.l, and points evidently to various kinds of 
maggots, and the lame of insects which feed on 
putrefying animal matter rather than to earth- 
worms; the words in the original are clearly used 
indiscriminately to denote either true ntuu/idi, or 
the larval condition of various insects Thus, as 
may be seen above, rimmah and til 'ah are lioth 
used to express the maggot or caterpillar, w hatever 
it might have been that consumed the bad manna 
in the wilderness of Sin. .lob, under his heavy 
affliction, exclaims, “ My flesh is clothed with 
rimuidh " (vii. 5; see also xvii. 14); there is no 
reason to doubt that the expression is b* under 
stood literally; a person in Job's condition would 
rery probably suffer from e*A»ro t of some kind. 
In Job xxi. 20, xxiv. 20, there is an allusion to 
worms (insect larvae) feeding on the dead bodies 
of the buried; our translators in the well-known 
passage (xix. 20) — “ And though after my skin 
worms destroy this body ” — hare rather over- 
interpreted the words of the original, •* My akin 
shall have been consumed.” ° 

The patriarch uses both rimmdJt and tdieah 

(nyV\Tl), in ch. n». 6, where he compares the 
estate of man to a rimmdh, and the son of man to 
a MT'ah. This latter word, in one or other of its 
forms (see above), is applied in Ikut. xxviii. 39 
to some kinds of lame destructive to the vines: 
“ Thou shalt plant vineyards .... but shall not 
gather the grapes, tor the U'M 'tJt shall eat them.” 
Various kinds of insects attack the vim*, an oug»t 
which one of the most destructive is the Tot t fix 
ettisnna, the little caterpillar of which tats the 
inner parts of the ldo*«oins, the clusters of w hich it 
hinds together by spinning a web around them. 
The “ worm ” which is said to have destroyed 
Jonah s gourd wras a tvidnth (Jonah iv. 7). Mi- 
chneltK (Supftl p. 2189) quotes lhiuiphiu* as assert- 
ing that there is a kind of black caterpillar, which, 
during sultry rainy weatl<er, does actually strip tbe 
plant of its leaves in a single li ght, in Is. Ixvi. 24 
allusion is made to maggots he ling on the dead 
bodies of the stain in battle. the words of tbe 
propliet are applied by our lx»rd (Mark ix. 44, 46, 
48) metaphorically to tbe stings of a guilty con- 
science in the world of departed spirits. 

The death of Herod Agrippa 1. was caused by 
worms (oirwAfprJBpsrrot, Acts xii. 23); according 
to Josephus (.-in/. xix. 8 , his death took place five 
day* alter his departure Inun the theatre. It is 
curious that the Jewish historian makes no mention 
of worms in the case of A-ripi*, though he ex- 
pressly notes it in that of lb-rod the (.real (Ant. 
xvii. 6, §5). A similar death was that of Antiochus 
F.piphane* (2 Mace. ix. 9; see also laiset ius. Arc/. 
//»#/. viii. 16; and lairian /Vm/um mt. i. p. 904; 
eon i pare Wetatein on Acta xii. 23). Whether the 
worms were live cause or the result of the disease 
l* an immaterial question. The “Angel of the 


H. 


Lord struck Herod ” with son 
of which was fatal, and the l o ath s ome i 
which oould not fail to hare had a i 
ing effect on his proud heart. W. 

WORMWOOD kWi: 

hivnfy and kr&ywq' "**' 'rofwdb iM»jwd ■■■) 
lhe correct translation of the lleb. word errors 
frequently in the Bible, and generally in a me«»- 
phorical sense, as in Deut. xxix. 18. where of lit 

idolatrous Israelites it is said. - Lest there be g 

you a root that beareth wormwood ’* (see ako 
v. 4). In Jer. ix. 15, xxiii. 15; I .am. hi. 15. Jft. 
wormwood is symbolical of bitter calamity and ar- 
row ; unrighteous judges are said to - turn ywfe- 
uient to wormwood ” (Am. v. 7). The unrr.tdb 
typified sorrows, cruelties, and caknut*r» of any 
kind by plants of a poisonous or hitter natare 
[Gall, i. 861.] The name of tbe star whrh m 
the sound of the third angel's trumpet fc41 opre 
the rivers, was called Worm word ('AdirdWi: fir* 
viiL 11). Kitto (Phy$. Hitt, of PoUt/imr, p. 215 
enumerates four kinds of wormwood m U*xuA m 
Palestine — Arttmitia mlutica , A. Jurtonm, A 
fiMltcx and A. cintrm. Kauwotf speaks «f 
some kind of wormwood under the name of . 
thin in tintouicmn Judaic***, and an it is 
common in Pmlewtine; this is pertiaps the Jnr 
Jwiaicn. Tbe Hebrew Ln&wih i» doubtless \ 
and denotes several species of Artemisia it chore, 
Hierob. i. p. 480; Kosrimi idler, HiU, 0*4. p 1 14 „ 

w a 

• WORSHIP (derived from • nmfl, and the 
termination dip) originally - tern than «, became 
used to denote the honor or re v ere n ce of abirb are 
was regarded as worthy, and, as a verb, ugiu&ed ts 
pay such lionor or reverence ; the word wot bereft 
originally restricted, as now, to rrligvuu* vorehsp. 
IT us Wvclifle translates Matt. xix. It*. - 11 
Chi fadir and thi modir," and hi tbe mamafr anoi 
of the Church of England the hridegrrwu antotk 
bride “with my body I thee *nm dtp * 1 mw 

•* worship ” is so used io the A. V. Jtah. v. 14; 
xiv. 10; and the verb occurs in Matt, nut M 
often elsewhere as the rendering of rywoi i, i 
it denotes the civil re v eren ce or homage rap 
by the oriental custom of prostration. [At«ma- 
now; Altak; Prates; Phixai; mirum v 
etc.] 4 

WORSHIPPER. A reinstation of i W ( Mt 
word rrsurJpor, used once only. Acta tit U . ■ 
the margin “ Temple- keeprr.*’ 1 be 

originally an attendant in a temjk-. puJa re- 
tro v ted with its charge ( Eurip. Vtn, il.y til ad 
I>ind.; Plato, L*g. vi. 7. Bekk. ; The»*inrt. /fre 
A <rL iii. 14, 16; Pollux, i. 14; ITuk>. /* /V** 
Oac. 6, ii. 237 ; He»y chius explains u by 4 cV 
rahr ttocp mw y xopsir yip rk reup««r, v w*doa 
Kocpter sal * in pi* i (ter, Aaa’ #4x* 4 srswmw, «d. 
Gai«f. p 2579). The divine homes paid tm hrere 
Greek times to eminent persons even in tW ft*- 
time, were imitated and rncLintal by the Koreans 
und. r the empire, espeeinllv in Am 1 1 Vs. Lm. 
23; Appim, \hthr. 76: I'mH'iw xtu * Two 
term wreorvs became thus applied to cttsre m core- 
munities winch undertook the worship of porUenfcr 
emperors even in their lifetime; but there is re 
trace of tbe special title Letng applied to any afcy 


• Tbs Hebrew is, retrrciv? '715 -0^, 

L " And alter that Ussy shall haws eoasomsd this 


my skin," or, as DivUre reads r s It, r Yre. dhr my 
skin, whan this (body) Is dsstrwywd ' or* 

p. tty 
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WOT AND WOTTETH 

Won the time of Augustw. The first o ccur re n ce 
of tlie term in connection with Eplietui is on coin* 
of the age of Nero (a. d. 64-68), s time which 
would sufficiently agree with its we in the account 
of the riot there, probably in 66 or 56. In later 
timw the title appeals with the numerical adjuncts 
t*f, rpfs, and even rrrpdxis. A coin of Nero's time 
bears on one side ccf*? r«Mrdpwr, and on the 
reverie a figure of the temple of Artemis (Mionnet, 
hucr. iii. 93; Kckhd, Doctr . Vet. Nmm. U. 690) 
Hie ancient veneration of Artemis and her temple 
on the part of the city of Ephesus, which procured 
for it tl»e title of rewadpof r$i 'Aprf/uSor, Is too 
well known to need illustration : but in later times 
it seems proltable that with the term pcwadpot the 
practiee ul Keocoristn locame reserved almost ex- 
elosAvl , for the veneration paid to Roman emperors, 
tuajr.is whom many other cities also of Asia 
Minor are mentioned ns Neocorists, e. g. Nicome- 
dia, 1Vt.ii thus. Sardis. Smyrna, Magnesia (Herod. 
L 26: Str.il-o, xiv. 640; Aristid. Or. xlii. 776, ed. 
ltfnd.; Mionnet, Jn$ci\ iii. 97, Nos. 281, 285: 
Kcklx-L, De iYum. ii. 520, 521 ; Boeckh, /user. 
2617, 2618, 2622, 2954,2957, 2J90, 2992, 2993; 
Krause, De Civ . Neocorit ; Hofmann, Lex . * Nco- 
»**<»*’). H.W. 1*. 

• WOT and WOTTETH occur repeatedly in 
the A. V. (Geu. xxi. 26, xxxix. 8 . xliv. 15; Kxod. 
xsxii. 1 . etc.) as forms of the indicative present of 
the oh I verb to wit — to “ know.*' [Wist; Wrr.] 

A. 

WRESTLING. [Games] 

WRITING. It is proposed in the present 
article to treat, not of writing in general, its origin, 
the people by whom and the manner in which it 
was discovered, but simply with reference to the 
Hebrew race to give such indications of their ac 
qwaintance with the art as are to be derived from 
their books, to discuss the orig : n and formation of 
their alpha) >et, and the subsequent development of 
the present square character, and to eoiuUne with 
this discussion an account, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, of the material appliances which they made 
aee of in writing, and the extent to which the prac- 
tice prevailed among the people. 

It is a remarkable fact that although, with re- 
spect to other arts, as for instance those of tuuaic 
and metal working, the Hebrews have assigned the 
honor of tlieir d scovery to the heroes of a remote 
antiquity, there is no trace or tradition whatever of 
the origin of letters, a discovery many times more 
remarkable and important than either of these. 
Throughout the book of Genesis there is not a 
single allusion, direct or indirect, either to the 
practice or to the existence of writing. The won! 

cdthnb, “ to write,'* do re not once occur; 

•one of its derivatives are used ; and TJP, $tpker % 
** a book,** is found only in a single passage (Gen. 
v. I), and there not in a connection which involves 
the supposition that the art of writing was known 
at the time to which It refers. The signet of Judah 
(Gen. xxxviii. 18, 25) which had prolably some de- 
vice e ng r a ven upon it, and Pharaoh's ring (Gen. 
zh. 42) with which Joseph was invested, have been 
■pp e al ed to as indicating a knowledge quite con- 
sistent with the existence of writing. But as there 
is nothing to show that the devices upon these 
rings, supposing them to exist, were written char- 
acters. or in fjet anything more than emblemat- 
hd figures, they annual be sensidared as throwing 
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much light upon the questian. That the Egyp- 
tians in the time of Joseph were acquainted with 
writing of a certain kind there is other e ri dewoe to 
prove, but there is nothing to show that up to thia 
period the knowledge extended to the Heb rew 
family. At the same time there is no evidence 
against it The instance brought forward by Heng- 
s ten berg to prove that “ signets commonly bore al- 
phabetic writings/' is by no means so decisive as 
be would hare it appear. It is Ex. xxxix. 30: 
u And they made the plate of the holy crown of 
pure gold, and wrote upon it a writing of the en- 
gravings of a signet, * Holiness to the Lord.* ’* 
That is, this inscription was engraved upon the 
plate as the device is engraved upon a signet, in in- 
taglio; and the expression has reference to the 
manner of engraving, and not to the figures en- 
graved, and therefore cannot be appealed to as prov- 
ing the existence of alphabetic characters upon 
Judah's signet or Pharaoh's ring. Writing Is first 
distinctly mentioned hi Ex. xrii. 14, and the con- 
nection clearly implies that it was not then em- 
ployed for the first time, but was so familiar as to 
be used for historic records. Moses is commanded 
to preserve the memory of Amslek’s onslaught hi 
the desert by committing It to writing. “ And Je- 
hovah said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial 
in the book (not 4 a book/ as in the A. V.), and 
rehearse it in the ears of Joshua.” It is clear that 
some special l)ook is here referred to, perhaps, as 
A ben Ezra suggests, the book of the wars of Je- 
hovah, or the book of Jashar, or one of the many 
documents of the ancient Hebrews which hare long 
since perished. Or it may have lieen the book in 
which Moses wrote the words of Jehovah (Ex. xxiv. 
4 ), that is the laws contained in chapters xx.-xxiii. 
The tables of the testimony are srid to be “ written 
by the finger of God '' (Ex. xxxi. 18) on l>oth sides, 
and 44 the writing was the writing of God, graven 
upon the tables" (Ex. xxxii. 16). U is not dear 
whether the passage in Ex. xxxiv. 28 implies that 
| the second tables were written by Moses or I 7 God 
himself. The engraving of the gems of the high- 
priest s breastplate with the names of the children 
of Isr.tol (Ex. xxviii. 11 ), and the inscription upon 
the mitre (Ex. xxxix. 30) have to do more with the 
art of the engraver than of the writer, but both 
imply the existence of alphabetic characters. The 
next nllusion is not so clear. The Israelites were 
forbidden, in imitation of the idolatrous nations, to 
put any 44 brand " (lit u writing of burning " ) upon 
themselves. The figures thus branded upon the 
skin might hare been alpbalwtical characters, but 
they were more probably emblematical devices, 
symbolising some object of worship, for the root 

cAtkab (to write), is applied to picture-draw- 
ing (Judg. viH. 14), to mapping out a country 
(Josh, xviii. 8 b and to plan-drawing (1 Chr. xxviii. 
19). The curses against the adulteress were written 
by the priest “ in the book," as before; and blotted 
out with water (Nura. v. 23). This proc e ed in g, 
though principally distinguished by its symbolical 
character, involves the use of some kind of ink, and 
of a material on which the curses ware written 
which would not be destroyed by water. The writ- 
ing on door-posts and gates, alluded to in DeuL 
vi. 9, xi. 20, though perhaps to be taken figura- 
tively rather than literally, implies certainly an 
acquaintance with the art and the use of alpha Utic 
characters. Hitherto, however, nothing h»- l*en 
eakl of the ap p li ca t io n of writing to the pi.. 4 ~,ts 
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of ordinary life, or of tiie knowledge of the art 
among ttie common people. Up to this point such 
knowledge it only attributed to Moses and tbe 
priests. From Deut. xiiv. 1, 3, liowever, it would 
appear that it was extended to otlieis. A man who 
wished to be separated from his wife for her infidel- 
ity, could relieve himself by a summary process. 

Let him write lier a bill ("^O » >A er, “a book **) 

of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send 
her out of his house.'* It is tmt al*olutely neces- 
sary to infer from this thak U* art of writing was 
an accomplishment possess 1 l*y every Hebrew citi- 
zen, tiiougli there is no mention of a third party; 
and it is more than provide that those *• hills of 
divorcement,” though apparently w> informal, were 
the work of professional scriles. It was enjoined 
as one of the duties of the king (Dent. xvii. 18), 
that he should transcril* tiie l.i*<k of the Law for 
bis own private study, and we shall find hereafter 
in the history that distinct allusions to writing 
occur in tiie case of several kings. The remaining 
instances in the Pentateuch are tin* writ it. g of laws I 
upon stone covered with plaster, upon w hich while i 
soft the inscription was cut (Deut xxvii. 3, 8), the 
writing ot the song of Moses (I knit. xxxi. 24), and 
of the Lnw in a look which was placed in t tie side 
of the ark (Deut. xxxi. 20). One of the first acts 
of Joshua ou entering the lYomised 1-and was to 
inscribe a copy of the Ijiw on the stones of tbe 
Altar on Mount libal (Josh. viii. 32). The survey 
of the country was drawn out in a book (Josh, xviii. 
8). In tiie time of the Judges we first meet with 

the professional scribe ("*2D. tpherh in his im- 
portant capacity as marshal of the host of warriors 
(Judg. v. 14), with his staff (A. V. “pen”) of 
office. Kw u Id (Poet. Hack. i. 129) regards to/Jter 

in this passage as equivalent to w 2127, shvphtt , 
“judge.'* and certainly the context imfdies tbe high 
rank which the art of writing conferred upon its 
possessor, later on in (lie history we read of 
Samuel writing in “the book ” tiie manner of tbe 
kingdom (1 Sam. x. 23); but it is not till the reign 
of David that we hear for the first time of writing 
being used for the purposes of ordinary communi- 
cation. The letter (lit. *• liook *’) which contained 
Uriah's death-warrant was written by Ihivid, and 
must liave lieen intended for the ere of Joab alone; 
who was therefore aide to rend writing, and prob- 
ably to write himself, though his message to tiie 
king, conveying tiie intelligence of Uriah's death, 
was a verlad one (2 Sain. xi. 14, 15'. If we ex- 
amine the instances in which writing is mentioned 
in connection with individuals, we shall find that 
in all rases the writers were men of mi|*t . or position. 
In the Pentateuch the knowledge of tire art is attrib- 
uted to Moses, Joshua, ami the priest alone. Sam- 
uel, who wms educated by the lugh-|c e*r, is men- 
tioned as one of the earliest liistoi ian* (1 1 hr. xxix. 
29). as well as Natlian tire projJict (2 ( hr. ix. 29 b 
Slietuaiali tiie prophet, Iddo the seer (2<1ir. xii. 
15, xiii. 22), and Jehu the son of llanani (2 (’br. 
ix. 34). letters were written by Jisel<el in the 
oame of Ahab and scmI.iI with hi* seal (1 K. xxi. 
8,9, II); by Jehu (2 K. x. »•); by llezekiah (2 
(’hr. xxx. I); by lfahfthakclt the Asavrian general 
(2 (’hr. xxxii. 17): by the Persian sair.ijis (I jet. iv. 
8, 7. 8); by Sanhallat (Neb. vi. 5). Tobiah (Neh. 
vi. 19), Hainan (Katli. viii. 5i, Mordeeai and Ks- 
ther (Path. ix. 29). Tiie propliet Uijah wrote to 
Ahab (2 Chr. xxi. 12); Isaiah wrote some of the 


history of his time (2 Chr. xrrl 22 : JmriA 
committed his prophecies to wntug <Jrr. b 
sometimes by the help of ffooch tl* vrnre Ur. 
xxxvi. 4, *32); and the false prufJo-t. Us 

Nehelamite, endeavored to undermine J<-rem:ahs 
influence by the letters which lie wn<e u. thr 
priest (Jer. xxix. 25). In la »m 11. 12, tlam • 
clearly a distinction drawn bHwrrn 0>«- rrsn wt* 
was able to read, and the man «b> m .« r - ■«. ur « 
seems a natural inference from wl>ai t.a. i— rr> m*£ 
that the accomplishments of rex 'mg and «ntsf 
were not widely spread sm.*.g t)^ pc*.f^. mbm 
we find that they are universally attributed i'»«s 
of high rank or education, kings, priest*. proposes, 
and professions! srriles. 

In addition to these instance* in wb.-fa *tli; 
is directly mentioned, an indirect a .1 - • <» fa n 
early existence is supposed to I*- d ia u* 
name of certain officers of tl»e llr'rew# in 

C'"!tpC7, sftcifi lm, I .XX. 7 poaMtr«ii fx ». i 
A. V. “officers”). Tbe root of this word has bswa 

sought in tbe Arabic ^ ^ — nfr », “to wnSa,'* 

and its original meaning i* believed to hr - w f ile r*.* 
or “scril»es; ” an explanation adapted I y (, niwses 
ill his LeJrii'tm f/eOmicum and tbnwgk 

lie rejected it in his OsrfoW.fc *5 r //. V- .>^hs 
Spraeht uud SchvifL In the nan* K irystk fit 
plier (liooktown, Josh. xv. 15) Ute u... aL<« «f a 
knowledge of writing among tiie !\«it jm • 
more distinct, liit/ig conjecture* that the IMS 
may have derived its name from the *er* W 
tbe art, for the llittites, a Otiiaamt.h rs*-*_ hab- 
ited that region, and the trim liitutc may pwws- 


blj have its root in the Arabic cAiita. - is 

write.” 

Tbe I lefrews, then, a branch of tbe g nat She* 
mitic familv, being in po w w o .m of ti* art <V siW- 
ing, aeconling to their own hntorw-d rer. n**. M a 
very early perioit, the further question* irw. wAal 
character tliey made use of, and whence tWv wfe 
tained it If is s.*airely po**d>le in the pwnl 
day to believe that, two ernturic* sirce. kwsd 
n»eii of sober judgment serioudv nmni » «W. ah 
most as an article of faith, that the wiuar* rh — 
ter, as it is known to us, with tbe rnari p» mta ad 
accents, was a direct revefoti«*n (r -m sad 

that the commandment* were wnttm b* Ur* 
of <iod upon the tables of strew in ti it > Hsrarte. 
Such, however, was really the caw. |fa*t recat 
investigations hare shown that, *n far Ir^m tks 
square charoeter having any cUim to «u. b a nwfa 
antiquity and such an augu«t [am.itcr t s d 
comparatively modern date, ami hv« t**n kr we d 
from a more ancient tyj* by a gr^bnl pn . ■ — «f 
development, the steps of wlnrh a ill («■ w 4 «-afast 
hereafter, so for as Uwy can le «wlr{\ asnerxared 
What then was this ancient |»- v Mi«tfw^'*.4« 
the Pbrenictan. To the PIm. m> i m*. ths danrg 
seamen, and adventurous c«4omrm «>f tW arms 
world, troditiou assigned the Iv. ai r •'* tf»e snraiM 
of letters t Pliu. r. 12 . This Irwbt.^i u« '« sf 
no value as direct rv hIci cc, l>ut a* it aj )v rg 
inated with the (irerk*, it al>. wa t) »t. to t.-ewi M 
least, the Pb<rnicuuis were tlte iroet.t.** aowx 
and that these wrrrr intro.lnrrd ii to t ireqw W 
means of that intercourse with l*h*rnu~ia wh*h w 
implied in the legend of ( adruua, tW aws «f ths 
Eaet. The Phoenician e osap e nioo s sf thss kex 
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according to Herodotus (v. 68), taught the Greeks 
many accomplishments, and among others the use 
of letters, which hitherto they had not poss es sed. 
So Lucan, Phars. lit. 220: — 

" Phcenlccs prlmi, fiunse d c redim us, sud 
Mausuram rudibus vocem sigoare figuri*. ’ 

Pliny (vii. 56) was of opinion that letters were 
of Assyrian origin, but he mentions as a belief held 
by others that they were discovered among the 
Egyptians by Mereury, or that the Syrians had the 
honor of the invention. The last-meutioned theory 
is that given by Diodorus Siculus (v. 74), who says 
that the Syrians invented letters, and from them 
the Phoenicians, having learned them, transferred 
them to the Greeks. On the other hand, accord- 
ing to Tacitus (sl»n. xi. 14), Egypt was believed 
to be the source whence the Phoenicians derived 
their knowledge. Be this as it may, the voice of 
tradition represents the Phoenicians as the dissem- 
inators, if not the inventors of the alphabet. 
Whether it came to them from an A ram scan or 
Egyptian source can at best be but the subject of 
conjecture. It may, however, be reasonably in- 
ferred that the ancient Hebrews derived from, or 
shared with, the Phoenicians the knowledge of writ- 
ing and the use of letters. 'Ihe two nations spoke 
languages of the same Shemitic family ; they were 
brought into close contact by geographical position: 
all circumstances combine to render it probable 
that the ancient Hebrew alphabet was the common 
possession both of Hebrews and Phoenicians, and 
this probability is strengthened by the results of 
modern investigation into the Phoenician inscrip- 
tions which have of late years been brought to 
light. The names of the Hebrew letters indicate 
that they must have been the invention of a Shetn 
itic people, and that they were moreover a pas- 
toral people may 1* inferred from the same evidence. 
Such names as Aleph (an ox), Gimel (a camel), 
turned (an ox goad), are most naturally explained 
by this hypothesis, which necessarily excludes the 
seafaring Phoenicians from any claim to their in- 
vention. If, as has been oonjectured, they took 
the first idea of writing Irotu the Egyptians, they 
would at least have given to the signs which they 
invented the names of objects with which they 
themselves were familiar, bo far from this being 
the case, the letters of the Hebrew alphabet contain 
no trace whatever of ships or seafaring matters: on 
the contrary, they point distinctly to an inland and 
pastoral people. The Shemitic and Egyptian al- 
phabets have this principle in commou, that the 
object whose name is given to a letter was taken 
originally to indicate the letter which begins the 
name; but this fact alone is insufficient to show 
that the Shemitic races borrowed their alphabet 
tom Egypt, or that the principle thus held in 
commou may not have been the possession of other 
nations of a still earlier date than the Egyptians. 
“The phonetic use of hieroglyphics/ ’ says Mr. 
Kenrick, “would naturally suggest to a practical 
people, such as the Phoenicians were, a simplifica- 
tion of the cumbrous system of the Egyptians, by 
dispensing altogether with the pictorial and sym- 
bolical use, and assigning one character to each 
mood, instead of the multitude of homophones 
which made the reading of the hieroglyphics so dif- 
ficult; the residence of the 4 Phoenician shepherds/ 
the Hyksoe, in Egypt might afford an opportunity 
for this adaptation, or it might be brought about 
by commer c ia l int er comm We cannot, however, 

234 
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trace such a res em blance between the earliest Phoe- 
nician alphabet known to us, and the phonetic 
characters of Egypt, as to give any certainty to 
this oonclnslon ” { Phamcia , pp. 164, 165). 

Perhaps all that can be inferred from the tradi- 
tion that letters came to the Greeks from the Phoe- 
nicians, but that they were the invention of the 
Egyptians, is that the Egyptians possessed an al- 
phabet before the Phoenicians. Wahl, De Wette, 
and Kopp are inclined to a Babylonian origin, un- 
derstanding the Xvpoi of Diodorus and the Syri of 
Pliny of the Babylonians. But Geseniits lias shown 
this to be untenable, because (1) Pliny distinctly 
mentions both Syri and Assyrii, and by uo means 
confounds them; and (2) because the inscription 
on the seal-stone, on which Kopp based his theory, 
is nothing more than Phoenician, and that not of 
the oldest form, but inclining to the somewhat later 
Aramaic character. This seal-stone or brick con- 
tained, 1* sides a cuneiform inscription, some 
Shemitic characters which were deciphered by 
Kopp, and were placed by him at the bead of hU 
most ancient alphabets ( Biller und Schriflen , ii. 
154). Gesenius, however, read them with a very 
different result He himself argues for a Phoeni- 
cian origin of the nlpbaliet, in opposition to s' 
Babylonian or Aramean, on the following grounds: 
1. That the names of the letters a re Phoenician, 
and not Syrian. Several of the names are found 
alike in the Hebrew and Aramaic dialects: as for 
instance, befh, gimel , coin, nun, ain, reth, shin, 
but others are not found in Syriac at all, at least 
not in tbe same sense. Aleph , in Syriac signifies 
“ a thousand/* not “an ox ; ” daleth is not u a 
door/* and for this, as well as for tviu, yod, mem, 
pt, koph, and Uiu, different words are used. The 
Greek form* of the names of the letters are some- 
what in favor of an Aramaic origin, but there is no 
proof that they came in this shape from the East, 
and that they were not so modified by the Greeks 
themselves. 2. It is not probable that the Aramaic 
dialect was tbe language of the inventors ; for the 

letters * 1 V H, which to them were certainly con- 
sonants, had become so weak in the Aramaic that 
they could scarcely any longer appear as such, and 
could not have been expressed by signs by an in- 
veutor who spoke a dialect of this kind. 3. If 
the Phoenician letters are pictorial, as there seems 
reason to believe, there is no model, among the old 
Babylonian discoverers of writing, after which they 
could have been formed ; while, on the other hand, 
it is extremely probable that the Phoenicians, from 
tlieir extended commerce, especially with Egypt, 
adopted an imitation of the Egyptian phonetic 
hieroglyphics, though they took neither the figures 
nor the names from this source. The names of 
some of tbe letters lead us to a nomad pastoral 
people, rich in henls: aleph (an ox), gimel (a 
camel), lamed (an ox-goad), btth (a tent), daleth 
(a tent-door), ran (a tent-peg), chelh (a hurdle of 
pen). It is a little remarkable that Gesenius did 
not see that this very fact militates strongly against 
the Phoenician origin of the letters, and points, as 
has been observed above, rather to a pastoral than 
a seafaring people ss their inventors. But whether 
or not the Phoenicians were the inventors of the 
Shemitic alphabet, there can be no doubt of their 
just claim to being its chief disseminators; and 
with this understanding we may accept the geneal- 
ogy of alphabets as given by Gesenius, and exhib- 
ited in the accompanying table. 
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A oc. Greek. 


:cr 


Nonildiao. A dc. flebrsw. 


Etruscan. Roman. Later Greek. 
Umbrian | 

Oecan. Runic ! 

Samnlte. 


Celts- Coptic. Gothic. Slavonian. 


Samaritan. Palmyrene. Hob sqt 



_ Bend. 
Peblvl. 


Armenian ? 


Cuic. 


Ntoehi. 


~d, 


tto. Ulgwrie. 
Old 


Whatever minor differences may exist between 
the ancient and more modem Shemitic alphabets, 
they have two chief characteristics in common: 
(1.) That they contain only consonants and the 

three principal long vowels, K, 1 * [which must 
have been consonants originally. — \V. II. W.]; 
the other rowels being represented by signs above, 
below, or in the middle of letters, or being omitted 
altogether. (2. ) I*bat they are written from right 
to left. The Ethiopic, being perhaps a non-Sbem- 
itic alphabet, is an exception to this rule, as is 
the cuneiform character in which some Shemitic 
inscriptions are found. The same peculiarity of 
Egyptian writing was remarked by Herodotus. No 
instance of what is called boustrep^edon writing — 
that is in a direction from right to left, and from 
left to right in alternate line* — is found in Shem- 
itic monuments. 

The old Shemitic alphabets may be divided into 
two principal classes: (I.) The Phoenician, as it 
exists (n) in the inscriptions in Cyprus, Malta, 
Carpentras, and the coins of Phoenicia and her 
colonies. It is distinguished by an absence of 
vowels, and by sometimes having the words divided 
and sometimes no* (6.) In the inscriptions on 
Jewish coins. (c In the Phoenicio- Egyptian 
writing, with three vowel signs, deciphered by 
Cavlus on the mummy bandages. From (a) are 
derived (d), the Samaritan character, and (e), the 
Creek. (2.) The Hebrew-* Chaldee character; to 
which belong (o). the Hebrew square character: 
(/>>. the Palmyrene, which has some traces of a 
cursive hand; (r), the Kstrangelo, or ancient Syr- 
iac; and (»/), the ancient Arabic or Cufic. The 
oldest Arabic writing (the Himyaritic) was per- 
haps the same as the ancient Hebrew or Phoe- 
nician. 0 

It remains now to consider which of all these 
was the alpha!** originally used hy the ancient 
Hebrews. In considering this question it will on 
many accounts be more convenient to begin with 
the common square character, which is more fo- 


il • Schroder ( Phiimttwkt fiprarh*, pp. 77, 78) di- 
vides tbs Phoenician remains into four palsrographical 
classes. The first, which bs makes provisionally, as 
he had do monument to put In it. Is the original 
Arrhale Phoenician used with little alienation up to 
the seventh century before Christ. To this class, we 
inav say, belongs the Moabite monumeot of King 
Mesh* first given to the public by M. Oanneau in 
Jsnnary. 1R?0. The second class Is the Aasteru Pbce- 
nfc lao. extending from the seventh or sixth csstwy 


miliar, and which from this familiarity as mev 
constantly associated with tbs Hebrew lan g wi c v 
and writing. In the Talmud (Sank. foL tl. tt> 

this character is called TJ7? ^*7?* “ I* 1 

writing,” or ^*7?* 44 Assyria* wnt- 

ing;” the latter appellation being given > rrmwm, 
according to the tradition, it came up with the 
Israelites from Assyria. L’nder the term Assyria 
are included ( bald sea and Babylonia m the wttor 
sense; for it is clear that in ancient writ an th» 
names Auyrian and ChaUm rm are appfced taArf- 
ferently to the same characters. The letters ef the 
inscription on the tomb of Sardanepaha see eafcri 
Chaldean (A then. xii. 529) and Assyrian t Ai h ca 
xii. 469; Arrian, /jp AUx. li. 5. {4b Aga*L 
the Assyrian writing on the pii**r» erected P 
Darius at the Bosporus (Her. iv. »7 j. is caU to 
Strabo Persian (xv. 502). Another fi rvieaft m 

for the epithet wsAsAirii-*. as spgh d 

to this writing, has been suggested by (Ui 1 1 Jm^k 

the Holy, who derives it from ■" 

thtrtlh, “ blessed;** the term being apfdwd to s 
because it was employed in writing the mrm i 

looks. Another etymology (from 
to be straight^ given by the Hebrew grammar** 
Abraham de Bolmia, describes it as He straight, 
perjendicular writing, so making the qitbet ev- 
ident to that which we apply to it in call mg it th» 
square character. Hupfrld, starting from tto* mm* 
root, explains the Talmudic design*!** aa town 
a technical term used to denote the move ■ i ihn , 

writing, and as opposed to ro-tto, « brvhH. * 

bv which tbe ancient character is desmlwel * Ac- 
cording to him it signifies that wbwb * fir*, 
strong, jirotected and supported as with fcrto a*d 
walls, referring perhaps to the boriatmtaj etn^ 
on which the letters fast as <* a hui t m n w 
In this view be compares it with the K U s^ w 

character, which is called in Arabic A 

a- c. until the time of Christ. a*4 «iW hy ■ to 
Vogue* the '* .^Ionian.'’ The third «-«« * i* 
thagioUn, and the fourth the New Punk «f the wm 
of the ftisuso domlnstioa of North Africa mi ( fto 

».a * 

a e probably tbs Talmud of Venire le tfigh* * 
printing this word lastoad • 

root ym, " to cut, eugrava,** W. « W 
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u supported." It most be confeseed that none of 
these explanations era so eatisfectory m to be un- 
hesitatingly accepted. Tbe only fact to be derived 

from tbe word H'lwH is that it is tbe source 
of tbe whole Talmudic tradition of the Babylonian 
origin of the square character. This tradition is 
embodied in tbe following passages from the Jeru- 
salem and Babylonian Tahnudi: “It is a tradi- 
tion: R. Jose says Ezra was fit to have the Law 
given by his hand, but that the age of Moses pre- 
vented it; yet though it was not given by his 
hand, tbe writing and the language were; the 
writing was written in the Syriac tongue, and in- 
terpreted in the Syriac tongue (Ear. iv. 7), and 
they could not read the writing (Dan. v. 8); from 
hence it is learned that it was given on the same 
day. R. Nathan says the Law was given in broken 

characters roots), and agrees with R. Jose; 

but Rab (». e. R. Judah the Holy ) says that tbe 
Law was given in tbe Assyrian (i. e. the square) 
character, and when they sinned it waa turned into 
the broken character, and when they were worthy, 
in the days of Ezra, it was turned to them again 
in tbe Assyrian character, according to Zech. ix. 
12. It is a tradition : K. Simeon ben Eleazar says, 
ou tbe account of R. Eleazar ben Parts, who aLo 
aaya, on the account of Eliezer Hammodai, the Law 
waa written in the Assyrian character" (Tfdui. 
Jems. Mtyilioh , fbl. 71, 72, 73). But the story, as 
best known, is told in the Babylouian Talmud: 
“ Mar Zutra, or as others Mar Ukba, says, at first 

the Law was given to Israel in the Hebrew 0*1237, 
i a. the Samaritan ) writing and the holy tongue : 
and again it was given to them, in tbe days of 
Ezra, in the Assyrian writing and the Syrian 
tongue. They chose for the Israelites the Assyrian 
writing and the holy tongue, and left to the IdioUx 
the Hebrew writing and the Syrian tongue. Who 
are the Jdivtaf R. Chasda says, the Cutheans 
(or Samaritans). What is the Hebrew writing? 
R. Chasda says, the Ubonaah writing " ( Sanhetl . 
Cot 21. 2: 22, 1). The Ubonaah writing is ex- 
plained by R. Solomon to mean tbe large charac- 
ters in which the Jews wrote their amulets and 
mexuzoth. The broken character mentioned above 
can only apply to the Samaritan alphabet, or one 
very similar to it. In this character are written, 
not only manuscripts of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
varying in age from the 13th to the 16th century, 
but also other works in Samaritan and Arabic. 
Tbe Samaritans themselves call it Hebrew writing , 
in contradistinction to the square character, which 
they call tbe writing of Ezra. It has no vowel 
points, but a diacritical mark called Marhetvno is 
employed, and words and sentences are divided. 
A form of character more ancient than the Samari- 
tan, though closely resembling it, is found on the 
coins struck under Simon Maccabeus, cir. u. c. 
142. Of this writing Gesenius remarks (art. Pa- 
Idographie in Ersch and Gruber's Pncyclopddie) 
that it was most probably employed, even in manu- 
scripts, during the whole lifetime of the Hebrew 
language, and was gradually displaced hy the square 
character about the birth of Christ. An examina- 
tion of the characters on the Maccabean coins 
shows that they bear an extremely close resem- 
blance to those of the Phoenician inscriptions, and 
b many eases are all but identical with them. 

Tbe figures of three characters (I, ID, O) do not 
oseur, and that of 2 Is doubtfriL 
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In order to explain the Talmudic story above 
given, and tbe relation between the square char^ 
acter and that of the coins, different theories have 
been constructed. Some bekl that the square char- 
acter was sacred, and used by the priests, while 
the character on the coins was for the purposes of 
ordinary life. The younger Buxtorf ( Dt Lit. Uebr. 
Gen. Ant.) maintained that the square alphabet 
was the oldest and the original alphabet of tbe 
Hebrews, and that before the Captivity the Sa- 
maritan character had existed side by side with it; 
that during tbe Captivity the priests and more 
learned part of the people cultivated tbe square or 
sacred character, while those who were left b 
Palestine adhered to the common writing. Ezra 
brought the former back with him, and it was 
hence called Assyrian or Chaldtean. Tbe other 
wss used principally by the Samaritans, though 
occasionally by the Jews themselves, as is shown 
by tbe characters on the Maccabaean coins. This 
opinion found many supporters, and a singular 
turn was given to it by Morinus (De Lingua Pri- 
nuvva, p. 271) and l»escher (De Contis Ling, 
ffebr. pp. 207, 208), who maintained that the char- 
acters on the coins were a kind of tachygraphic 
writing formed from the square character. Hart- 
mann (Ling. EinL p. 28, Ac.) also upheld the 
existence of a twofold character, the sacred and 
profane. The favorers of this hypothesis of a 
double alphabet had some analogies to which they 
could appeal for support. Tbe Egyptians had a 
twofold, or even a threefold character. The cunei- 
form writing of the ancient Persians and Medes 
was perhaps a sacred character for monuments, the 
Zend being used for ordinary life. The Arabs, 
Persians, and Turks, employ different characters 
according as they require them for letters, poems, 
or historical writings. But analogy is not proof, 
and therefore the passage iu Is. viii. I has been 
appealed to as containing a direct allusion to tbe 
ordinary writing as opposed to the sacred charac- 
ter. But it is evident, upon examination, that the 
writing there referred to is that of a perfectly 
legible character, such as an ordinary unskilled 
man might read. Irenseus (Adv. Hares, ii. 24), 
indeed, speaks of saoerdotal letters, but his infor- 
mation is not to be relied on. In fact the sole 
ground for the hypothesis lies in the fact that the 
only specimens of the Hebrew writing of cotumou 
life are not in the usual character of the manu* 
scripts. If this supposition of the coexistence of 
a twofold alphaltet I* abandoned as untenable, we 
must either substitute for it a second hypothesis, 
that the square character was the exclusive posses- 
sion of the kingdom of Judah, and that the Sa 
maritan was used in the northern kingdom, or that 
the two alphabets were successive and not con- 
temporary. Against the former hypothesis stands 
the feet that the corns on which the so-called 
Samaritan character occurs were struck at Jeru- 
salem, and the names Hebrew and Assyrian, as 
applied to the two alphabets, would still be unac- 
counted for. There remains then the hypothesis 
that the square character and the writing of tbe 
coins succeeded each other in point of time, and 
that the one gradually took tbs place of tbe other, 
just as in Arabic the Nischi writing has di s plac ed 
the older Cufie character, and in Syriac the K» 
trangelo has given ptaee to that at present in use 
But did the square character precede the charades 
on tbs seine, or ’vae the reverse the esse? Accord- 
ing to some of the de p l et e of the Tabind (Sank, 
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has the form of a crow. Origen merely say* tb* 
is the case in the ancient or original 
Hebrew characters, and bis swrrtwei Is true of tkm 
writing on the Maccahsean cairn, and of Um aa> 
cient and even the more modern Bborencmn, i*t 
not of the alphabet known to tn as Lbr Samarv 
tan. It seems clear, therefore, that Jerome s lan- 
guage on this point cannot be regarded as atnniy 
accurate. 

There are many arguments which go U show 
that the Samaritan character is odder thaa the 
square Hebrew. One of these is den red fruo the 
existence of the Samaritan Pentateuch, w fetch, se- 
coniing to some writers, must date at least fr« 
the time of the separation of the two kinfi- e*. 
the northern kingdom retaining the aneMOt wnutg 
which was once com moo to l»oth. But there is as 
evidence for the existence of the Samaritan |Vnc»- 
teuch liefore the Captivity, and the opinion wfejc* 
now most commonly prevails b that the > ■ ■■nr— i 
received it first in the Maecalursn period, and m-nk 
it the Jewbb writing (Havermck, /.iW l 
T he quesiiou b still for from being de cri e d . s-4 
while it remains in thb condition the 
derived from the Samaritan PenUteoch 
allowed to have much weight. Huptfekl \ Xmd. was 
KriL 18-M), ii. 279, Ac.) contends that the nmittm 
theory, that the Samaritans received their mrw 
from the ancient Isrselitbh Umea, but suinuiMi 
it more faithfully than the Jews, b 
because the Samaritans were a mixed race. e»t-w*v 
different from the ancient Israeli tea, and had. _** 
their language, a preponderating Aramaic firirrr. 
consequently, if they had had a character 
to themselves, independently of their aarmj tut 
it would rather have been Aramaic. He a rg—s 
that the Samaritans received their pre mn t ar u-< 
with their Pentateuch from the Jews, beraaas it# 
Samaritan character differs in several imjartaa* 
particulars from that on the Pbo-nictan tr» r* 
menta, but coincide* in all charactertsuc Aertai «• 
with the ancient Hebrew on the M*rra*war ■ua 
These deviations are — ( 1 ) the horu**.La] m 

brlh, mem, and nun, which have no para^-i ■ 
the Phoenician monuments: (2) the angular 
of 6r/A, dnUtk, and especially Via, sturh 
never occurs in an angular form in 
(3) the entirely different forms of 
as well as of vnn and s^nacc*. are M 

found on the Maccaboan coins. In lbr Namarsaa 
letters nlrph, ckttk, Innud, sAia, then m a 
relationship with the forms of tbs old Hdrra . * 
only marked deviation b in the form of I tv * 
these considerations Hupleld adds the trad.i*- » 
Origen and Jerome and the Talmud alm^iv f 
and tlie fact that the Samaritans have fr i ami 
their letters unchanged, a circumstance »i c* » 
intelligible on the supposition that thcae 
were regarded by them with superstitmos r r re’ * 
as a sacred character which had com* U> then *- m 
without, and which, in the alaeocr of a i.» wi*e 
indigenous tradition of writing, neeeaaar-ri 
a litvleas permanent type. 

The i lsi ixa of the letters, and the o crv»:*w 
of their forms to their names in the It— v * -** 

> slid Pharnicio- Samaritan alphabets, sn<p-« u» 0#r 
i argument for the superior antiquit* *4 u.» i<> ’>* 
I Hebrew square character: r. y ’.4*a sa r * 

« • Thee* remarks need modification If wv take ss 1 Mohammedai ^o*. of ahkh ft— r»* a fora* 
hur standard of comparison some lateiy discovered \ i Z*u%tK 4 . Drvfi'i Ibf O** anl tfos. 

sod quits old Samaritan luarription*, such as the j trarj to llupfvtd. the w« b a W myi r rv a. W— g 
fraguuot of a copy of tbe Dacalogua built Into a pr ac b s l y the old PbrnoMaa form W M m 


fob 21, 2; 22, 1 ), in the passage above quoted, the 
Law was given to the Israelites in the Helucw char- 
acter and the holy tongue. It was given again 
irf the days of Ezra in the Assyrian character and 
tbe Aranuean tongue. 13y the •‘Hebrew” char- 
acter is to lie understood what is elsewhere called 
the 44 broken ” writing, which is wliat is commonly 
odled Samaritan ; and by the Assyrian writing is 
to be understood the square character. But Kabbi i 
Judah the Holy, who adopted a different etymology 

for the word TV^tTH (Assyrian), says that the 
Law was first given in this square character, but 
that afterwards, when the people sinned, it was 
changed into the broken writing, which again, upon 
their rqientance in the days of Ezra, was converted 
into the square character. In both these cases it 
is evident that tbe tradition is entirely built upon 
tbe etymology of the word ashth&rUh , and varies 
according to the different conceptions formed of its 
meaning: consequently it is of but slight value as 
direct testimony. The varying character of the 
tradition shows moreover that it was framed after 
the true meaning of the name had become lost. 
Origen (on Kz. ix 4) says that in the ancient 
alpbalet the Um had the form of a cross, and 
(tfexapia, i. 86, Montfaucon) that in some MSS. 

of the LXX. the word H W was written in an- 
cient Hebrew characters, not with those in use in j 
his day, “ for they say that Ezra used other pet- ■ 
tern] after the Captivity.” Jerome, following 
Origen, gives out as certain what his predecessor j 
only mentioned as a report, and the tradition in j 
his hands assumes a different aspect. 44 It is cer- 
tain,” he says, 44 that Ezra the scribe and doctor 
of the law, alter tlic taking of Jerusalem and the 
restoration of the Temple under Zerubbabel, dis- 
covered other letters which we now use: whereas 
up to that time the characters of the Samaritans 

and Hebrews were the same And the tetra- 

grammaton name of the Lord we find in the present | 
day written in ancient letters iu certain Creek > 
rolls” ( Prttl . GaL in Libr. lie;/. ). The testimony . 
of Origen with regard to the form of tnu under- 1 
goes a similar modification. “ In the ancient He- j 
brew letters, which the Samaritans use to this day, , 
the last letter, fan, has the form of a crow.” j 
Again, in another passage (A/>. 136 ad Marceli 
ii. 704, Ep. 14, ed. Martianay) Jerome remarks 

that the ineffable name being misunder- 

stood by the Creeks when they met with it in ! 
their books, was read by them /«/#», i. e. mill I 
It has been inferred from this that the an. dent! 
characters, to which both Jerome and Origen refer 
in the first -quoted passages, were the square char- 
acters, because in them alooe, and not in tbe Sa- ' 

maritan, does any resemblance lietween and , 

mill exist. There is nothing, however, to show 
that Jerome contemplated the same case in the two 
passages. In the one he expn-sdv mentions the 
‘‘ancient characters,” and evidently as an excep- 
tional instance, for they were onlv found in 44 cer- 
tain rolls; ” in the other he ap| tears to speak of an 
occurrence by no means uncommon. Again, it is 
Jerome, and not Origen, who is responsible for the 
•saertion that In the Samaritan nlphatet the Tau 
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which oo the coins and Phoenician monuments has 
the form o : /k*A (» head), q.« On the other hand, 
the names Vtm (a nail or peg), Ziin (a weapon), 
Capk (the hollow hand), correspond to tlieir forms 
better in the square character: this, however, at 
most, would only prove that both are derived from 
the same original alphabet in which the corre- 
spondence letween the shape and name of each let- 
ter was more complete. Again, we trace the Phoe- 
nician alphabet much further back than the square 
character. The famous inscription on the sarcoph- 
agus of Eahmunasar, found at Sidon in 1855, is 
r efer red by the Due de Luynes to the sixth century 
a. c. The date of the inscription at Marseilles is 
newt uncertain. Some would place it before the 
foundation of the Greek colony there, k. c. 600 . 
There is reason to believe, however, tlmt it is much 
more recent. Besides these we have the inscrip- 
tions at Stgfleum and Amyclse in the ancient < Jreek 
character, which is akin to the Phoenician. On the i 
other hand, the Hebneo-Chaldee character is not 
fitind on historic monuments before the birth of 
i'farist. A consideration of the various readings 
which have arisen from the interchange of similar 
characters in the present text leads, as might natu- 
rally be expected, to results which are rather favor- 
able to the square character, for in this alone are 
the manuscripts written which have come down to 
us. The following examples are given, with one 
exception, by (iesenius: — 

(<».) In the square alphabet are confounded — 

2 and 3. 13*3212, Neh. xii. 14 = rP33B7 f 

Neh. xii. 3; *3DT, 1 Chr. ix. 

15 = '33T, Neh. xi. 17. 

1 and \ p21, Gen. xlvi. 27 = 1,33% 1 

Chr. i. 42. 

r and D. nW3, 1 K. rii. 40 = /m'D, 

2 Chr. ir. 11. 

3 and 3. H3U7n, Ps. xviii. 12 =mu7n, 

2 Sam. xxiL 12. 

T and 1. 1130, P,. „xi. 3 = P23, Ps. 

lxxi. 3. 

(6.) In both al;>habeU are confounded — 

3 and 3. Hon, 1 Chr i. 0 = Gen. 

x. 3; D'333, 1 Chr. i. 7 = 

D'333, Gen. x. 4; J3H3, Lev. 

xi. 14 = ITH3, Lieut. xiv. 13 ; 

N3>\ Ps. xviii. 11 = NTI, 

2 Sam. xxii. 11. 

(e.) In the Phoenician alone — 

3 and 3. 3^13, 2 Sam. xxiii. 28 — 3bn, 

1 Chr. xi. 30. 

' und W, whence probably )'3, Josh. xxi. 16 

= 1 Chr. vl. 44. 

3 and 0. ^33, 1 Chr. xi. 37 = '"125, 

2 Sam. xxiii. 35. 

(d.) In neither — 

• • No sort of dependence can be put oo this argu- 
ment The oldest Resk has a triangular, and not a 
round head, and the gradual development of the 
Hebrew square characters is evident enough from 


3 and 3. OVT3, Neh. rii 7 = 01133, Ear. 

n. 2. 

I and n inn, Num. xxvi. 35 = HnH, 

1 Chr. vii. 20. pon, 1 Chr. 

vi. 76 [61] = niOn, Josh, xxl 

32. 

The third class of these readings seetns to point 
to a period when the Hebrews used the Phoenician 
character, and a comparison of the Phoenician 
alphabet and the Hebrew coin-writing shows that 
the examples of which Gesenius makes a fourth 
clast, might really be included under the third : for 

in these some forms of 3 and 3, as well as of 3 

and n, are by no means unlike. This circum- 
stance takes away some of the importance which 
the above results otherwise give to the square char- 
acter. Indeed, after writing his Htbr&Uclit Spracht 
und Schri/X, Gesenius himself appears to have 
modified some of the conclusions at which he ar- 
rived in that work, and instead of maintaining that 
the square character, or one essentially similar to 
it, was in use in the time of the I.XX., and thM 
the Maccabees retained the old character for their 
coins, as the Arabs retained the Cufic some centu- 
ries after the introduction of the Nfschi, he con- 
cludes as most probable, in his article Paldoyraphie 
(in Krsch and Gruber's Kncycl . ), that the ancient 
Hebrew was first changed for the square character 
about the birth of Christ A comparison of the 
Phoenician with the square alphabet shows that the 
latter could not be the immediate development of 
the f'jrmer, and that it could not have been formed 
gradually from It at some period subsequent to the 
time of the Maccabees. The essential difference 
of some characters, and the similarity of others, 
render it probable that the two alphabets are both 
descended from one more ancient than either, of 
which each has retained some peculiarities. This 
more ancient form, Hupfeld ( lltbrtiisdic Gram - 
matiky § 7) maintains, is the original alphabet 
invented by the Babylonians, and extended by the 
Phoenicians. From this the square character waa 
developed by three stages. 

1. in its oldest form it appears on Phoenician 
monuments, stones, and coins. The number of the 
inscriptions containing Phoenician writing was 77, 
greater and smaller, in the time of Gesenius, but it 
has since been increased by the discovery of the 
famous sarcophagus of Eehmunazar king of Sidon, 
and the excavations which have still more recently 
been made in the neighborhood of Carthage have 
brought to light many others which are uow in the 
British Museum. Those deecrilted by Gesenius 
were found at Athens (three bilingual), at Malta 
(four, one of which is bilingual), In Cyprus, among 
the ruins of Kitium (thirty -three), in Sicily, in the 
mins of Carthage (twelve), and in the regions of 
Carthage and Numidia. They Itelong for the moat 
part to the period between Alexander and the age 
of Augustus. A Punic inscription on the arch of 
Septimius Severus brings down the Phoenician 
character as late as the lieginning of the third cen- 
tury after Christ. Besides these inscriptions on 
stoue, there are a numl>er of coins liearing Phoeni- 

pa Ideographical data, without considering the nssos* 
b lance they may be imagiued to lev to the m# tning 
of their names. W. H W. 
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cian characters, of which tboae found in Cilicia are 
(he moat ancient, and Ivlong to the time* of the 
Frisian domination. The character ou all these is 
essentially the same. In it* best form it U found 
on the Sicilian, Maltese, Cyprian, and Carthaginian 
inscriptions. On tbeCicilian coins it is perhaps most 
original, degenerating on the later coins of Phoenicia, 
Spain, and the neighboring islands, and becoming 
almost a cursive character in the monuments of Nu- 
niidia and the African provinces. There are no 
final letters, and no divisions of words. The char- 
acteristics of the Phmnician alphabet as it is thus 
discovered are, that it is purely consonantal; that 
it consists of twenty-two letters written from right 
to left, and is distinguished by strong perpendicu- 
lar strokes, and the closed beads of the letters; that 
the names and order of the letters were the same 
as in the Hebrew alphabet, as may be inferred 1 
from the names of the Creek letters which came 
immediately from Phoenicia; and that originally i 
the alphabet was pictorial, the letters representing ' 
figures. This last position has been strongly op- 
posed by Wuttke (Ztitsch. d. D. M. < 1 . xi. 75, 
etc.), who maintains that the ancient Phoenician 
alplialvt contains no traces of a pictorial character, 
and that the letters are simply combinations of 
strokes. It is impossible here to give his argu- 
ment*, and the reader is referred for further infor- 
mation to his article. This ancient Phoenician 
character in its earliest form was probably, says 
Hupfeld, adopted by the Hebrews from thei'anaan- 
ites, and used by them during the whole period of 
the living language till shortly Ivfore the birth of i 
Christ, ('lonely allied with it are the character* on j 
the Maccabean coins, and the Samaritan alphabet. I 

2. While the old writing remained so almost 
unchanged among the Plmrnicians and Samaritans, 
it was undergoing a gradual transformation among [ 
it* original inventors, the Aramaeans, especially \ 
those of the West. This transformation was effected I 
by opening the heads of the letters, and by I lending I 
the perpendicular stroke into a horizontal one. 
which in the cursive character served for a connect- 
ing stroke, and iu the inscriptions on stone for a I 
basis or foundation for the letters. The character j 
iu this form is found in the earliest stage on the ! 

stone of Carpentras, where the letters T, 2, "T, * 

have open beads; and later in the inscriptions on 
the mins of Palmyra, where the characters are dis- 
tinguished by the open heads degenerating some- 
times to a point, ami by horizontal connecting 
strokes. Resides the stone of < arjxMitras, the older 
form of the modified Araimeau character is found , 
on some fragments of papyrus found in Kgvpt, and 
preserved in the library at Turin, and in the Mu- 
seum of the Hukeof Hlaca*. Plate* of these are 
given in (lesemus’ Monumt nl>t /'knin » (tab. 
28-.*h’i). They lielong to the time of the later 
Ptolemies, and are written in an Aramaic dialect. 
The inscription on the Car|*entnu stone was the 
work of heathen scrilvs, probably, as lh\ lew 
suggests t i , /). \f, ti. *i. 07), the Ikiby- 

loinau colonists of Igy | it ; the writing of the papyri 
be attributes to Jews. The inscription on the vase 
of the NT:i|#uni at Memphis is plmvd by the Hue 
de Luynes and M. Manet te iu the 4th century 
B. c. In the ItUca* fragments the heads of the 

letters 2, have fallen aa»y altogether. In 


of Cnpk and Jfm occur for I bo ftrut tkw TW 
Palmyrene writing represent* a later stag*- aad 
belongs principally to the second and third Ma- 
ries after Christ, the time of the greatest pru^r =* 
of Palmyra. The oldest inscription b ri ao to im 
year of the Creeks (a. d. 84b and Uar Wa* 
to the year 5«9 (a. D. 257 b The writing was ms 
con fine I to Palmvna, for an insert p<«o rn the sar 
character was found at Abilene. TW Paha i was 
inscriptions are fifteen in number: ten bci * 

Syriac and tlreek. and Syriac and Latin. Te» w* 
preserved at Home, four at Oxford. TW m W m 
differ from the rest, in having lost the heads * t« 

letter* 13, "T, while the forms of the 

;ire like the Plwrnician. Of the eumi* A«n:u 
writing, which appears to W allied to the Vn^sa. 
Mr. Layard remarks, M Ou monmuenta and rr*i 
purely Syrian, or such as cannot be traced u s 
foreign people, only one form of character has 
discovered, and it ao closely reaewtdrw the (vx w 
of Assyria, that tliere can he little cfouM ab>u< 
identity of the origin of the two. It, there* e« vae 
inhahitants of Syria, whether Ph*«ikiAn* .w uc**rv 
were the inventors of letters, and those letters w*wt 
such a* exist upon the earliest monument* of u-.at 
country, the cursive character of the Assyrians «m» 
have been a* ancient as the cuneiform Ib sf'W 
that may be, this hieratic character baa at -a 
Iven found m Assyria on remains of a u*n nr * 
epoch, and it would aev-ni prohibit tint 
pendicular and horizontal lines preceded 
forms, being better suited to letters caned mam 
tablets or rock*. At Nimroud the runn* w" 
was found on part of an alabaster vmt, ms** m 
fragments of pottery, taken out of the n, *a 
covering tlie ruins. On the a]a*«A»ter \mm c m~ 
com pa nied an inscription in the < n-.-ifonn '^me- 
ter, containing the name of the * :.g ■» 

whose reign it is evident, from •r*rr»i nr-.*- 
•tances, the vaae must I* attributed It has aW 
tteeu found on Babylonian lmck« of t be * 

Nebuchadnezzar ” (.Via, ii. pp. I*>5. H 

Fresnel discovered at Kasr some fift» frag-iwiz* 4 
pottery covered with this cursive ebarartrr in . s* 
These, too, are said to lie of live age of No- 
nm.tr <./ou;*n. .4W >t. July 185-1. p. 77 i, l>r 
( Z* itsch. iL b. M. G. ix. 4h-» mataUiaa. a 
accordance with the Talmud* tradit»m. ti_»i -~m 
Jews acquired tliis cursive imtiug iu IW W r 
brought it Iwck with them after the « < *» 

together with the < InLlee language. aid la*; a 
gradually displaced the oiler aipndwC if »* n 
fragiuenta remain in the forms ul Uw fit. al h*i*ra. 

8. While this modification was tab mg |W ■ 
the Aramaic letters, a simitar prorm*» , 4 . 
was going on in the old charac'rr am og u» 

We alrrrvly find in'ii«*at»>>f** of th** ut Vse> 
luran coins, where the straight sir of —u s •*- 
ters are broken. live Aramsu- c(.*raH#r. t» . ItW 
apparently an influence u|mi Hr .-*e 

tioned to the influeure eti-rcisn! I.v l v w * • 

dialect upmi the Hebrew bang tag*. I.* * 

the U*tlm still left in ll»e l‘a*ui'rr^># t Lsrs. ~*r 
remove*!, the pi will on and fetigth « t wirra ti m 

strikes are altered las in H, 3, Z3 1 . Ii 

character if a cursive hand b» the wrarvii* •* 
the srrersl letters, and the stiff <wrament» s 
( they receive*! at the haiuls of rml\ gra,. 
lava toe an angular, unibwin, hrukeu < 


. -erv W Ua 


the forms of H, H, 3, we see the origin of the , 
figures of the square character. The final form* ‘ which it reoeoa* iu tuins s/««rr 
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la the letter* 2, 3, 2, Q, 3, D, V , 2, H, the 
JSgjrpto- Aramaic appear* the older, and the I'al- 
tuyreoe most resembles tlie square character. In 
it hen, on the contrary, as H, D, p, "I, the square 
ehaiaeter is closely allied to tlie forms in the Blacas 
fragments; and in some, as H, \ T, % 127, both 
the older alphabets agree with the square character. 
So Car as regards the development of the square 
character from the Aramaean, as it appears on the 
stone of Carpen tras and the ruins of Palmyra, Hup- 
Ud and Gesenius are substantially agreed, but they 
differ widely on another aud very important poiut. 
Gesenius is disposed to allow some weight to the 
tradition as preserved in the Talmud, Origen, and 
Jerome, that the Hebrews at some period adopted 
s character different from their own. The Chaldee 
square alphabet he considers, as originally of Ara- 
maic otigiu, but transferred to the Hebrew lan- 
guage. To this conclusion he appears to I* drawn 
by the name Auyrian applied in the Talmud to 
the square character, which he infers was probably 
the ancient character of Assyria. If this were the 
case, it is remarkable that no trace of it should be 
found on the Assyrian monuments ; and, in the ab- 
sence of other evidence, It is unsafe to build a 
theory upon a name, the interpretation of which 
is uncertain The change of alphabet from the 
Phoenician to the Aramaean, and the development 
of the Syriac from the Aramcean, Gesenius regards 
aa two distinct circumstances, which took place at 
different times, and were separated by a consider- 
able interval. The formation of the square charac- 
ter he maintains canuot be put earlier tlmu the 
second ceutury after Christ Uupfeld, on the other 
hand, with more show of reason, rejects altogether 
the theory of an abrupt change of character, because 
be doubts whether any instance can be shown of a 
simple exchange of alphabets in the case of a people 
who have already a tradition of writing. The &u- 
cieot letters were in use in the time of the Macca- 
bees, and from that period writing did not cease, 
but was rather more practiced in the transcrip- 
tion of the sacred books. Besides, on comparing 
the Palmyrene with the square character, it is clear 
that the former has been altered and developed, 
a result which would have been impossible in the 
ease of a communication from without which over- 
whelmed all tradition ami spontaneity. The case 
of the Samaritans, on the other hand, is that of a 
people who received an alphabet eutire, which they 
regarded as sacred in consequence of its associa- 
tion with their sacred book, and which they there- 
fore retained unaltered with superstitious fidelity. 
Moreover, in the old Hebrew writing ou the coins 
we see already a tendency to several important al- 
terations, as, for example, in the open beads of 2 
and T, and the base lines of 2, 2, D, 3 ; and 
many letters, as n, are derived rather from the 
coin-character than from the Palmyrene, while C2 

and p are entirely Phoenician. Finally, Hupfeld 
adds, “ It is in the highest degree improl table — nay, 
almost inconceivable — that the Jews, in the fervor 
of their then enthusiasm for their sacred books, 

• Another link be t ween the Palmyrene and the 
sqmre character la supplied by the writing on some 
sf the Babylonian bowls, described by Mr. Lsyard 


should, eooasiously and without apparent reason, 
have adopted a foreign character, and abandoned tbs 
ancient writing of their father*.*' 

Assuming, then, as approximately true, that the 
square character of the Hebrews was the natural 
result of a gradual process of development, and 
that it was not adopted in its present shape from 
without, but became what it is by an internal or- 
ganic change, we have further to consider at what 
time it acquired its present form. Kopp (Bilder 
uiui Schrifttn % ii. 177) places it as late as the 4th 
century after Christ ; but be appears to be guided 
to hie conclusion chiefly by the fret that the Pal- 
myrene character, to which it is most nearly allied, 
extended into the 3d century. It is evideut, how- 
ever, from several considerations, that in the 4tb 
century the square character was substantially the 
same es it is to this day, and had for some time 
been so. The descriptions of the forme of the let- 
ter* in the Talmud and Jerome coincide most ex- 
actly with the present; for both are acquainted 
with Jintd letters, and describe as similar those let- 
ters which resemble each other in the modern al- 
phabet, as, for instance, 2 and 2, "T and H 

and n, 1 and \ T end ], C and D. The calli- 
graphic ornaments which were employed in the 
writing of the synagogue rolls, as the tagyin on 

the letters \ 3 T 3 £ V 127, the point in the 

broken headline of H ( fl ), and many other pre- 
scriptions for the orthography of the Torah are 
found in the Talmud, and show that Hebrew cal- 
ligraphy, under the powerful protection of minute 
laws observed with superstitious reverence, had long 
received its full development, and was become a 
fixed unalterable type, as it has remained ever since. 
The change of character, moreover, uot only in the 
time of Jerome and the Talmud, but even as early 
as Origen, was an event already long passed, and 
so old and involved in the darkness of foble as to lie 
attributed in the common legend to Ezra, or by 
most of the Talmudists to God Himself. The very 
obscurity which surrounds the meaning of the terms 

37H and os applied to the old and new 

writing respectively, is anotlier proof that in the 
time of the Talmudists the square character had 
become permanent, and that* the history of the 
changes through which it had passed had been lost. 
In the Mishna (Shabb. xii. 5) the case is mentioned 

of two Zairu (V) being written for Chtth (fT), 
which could only be true of the square character. 
The often-quoted passage, Matt. v. 18, which is 
generally brought forward as a proof that the square 
character must have been in existence in the time of 
Christ, who mentions u*ra, or yod, as the smallest 
letter of the alphabet, proves at least that the old 
Hebrew or Phoenician character was no longer in 
use, but that the Palmyrene character, or one very 
much like it, had been introduced. From these 
circumstances we may infer, with Hupfeld (Stwf. 
wtd KriL 1830, ii. 288), that Whiston's conjecture 
is approximately true; namely, that about the first 
or second century after Christ the square character 
assumed its preseut form; though in a question in- 
volved In so much uncertainty, it is impossible to 
pronounce with great positiveness. 0 

(Sin and Bab. p. 809), which Dr. In rj (Z*asrk. L Dl 
Af. G.) assigns to ths 7th century a i>. [8*e the plats 
In Schrader's sd. of De Watts's Bird. (1869). — 4 .] 
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Next to the scattered hints as to the shape of the 
Hebrew letters which we find in the writings of 
Jerome, the most direct evidence on this point is 
tupplied by the so-called Alphabetum J etmilamm, 
which is found in a MS. (Codex Marchaltanus, now 
lost; of the LXX. of Lam. ii. It is the work of a 
Creek scribe, imperfectly acquainted with, or more 
probably entirely ignorant of Hebrew, who copied 
slavishly the letters which were Itefore him. Iu 

this alphal>et H is written n ; ' and 1 are of nearly 
equal length, the latter being distinguished by two 
dots; p is made like and n like H. The let- 
ters on the two Abraxas gems in his possession were 
thought by Montfaucon ( Ptxelim . ad hex. Orig. 
i. 22, 23 ) to have l»een Hebrew ; but as they have 
not l*een fairly deciphered, nothing can be inferred 
from them. Other instances of the occurrence of 
the Hebrew alphabet written by ignorant scribes 
are found in a Codex of the New Testament, of 
which an account is given by Treschow ( Tent, 
deter. (V*/. IVf. aliquot (Jr. N. T .), and three 
have been edited from Creek and Iatin MSS. in 
the Nmtreau Trade Diplomatique published by the 
Benedictines. To these, as to the Alphabetum 
J etui fa rum , Kennicott justly attributes no value 
( Disseit . <>en. p. 09 note). The same may be said 
of the Hebrew writing of a monk, taken from the 
work of Kabnnus Maurus, De invetUione Unguarum. 
The Jews tin lunches recognize a double character 
in the writing of their synagogue rolls. The earlier 

of these is called the Tam writing (2HD CiH) as \ 
•ome suppose, from Tam, the grandson of Kashi, 
who flourished iu the 12th century, and is thought 
to be the inventor; or, according to others, from 
the perfect form of the letters, the epithet Tam 
being then taken as a significant epithet of the 
square character, iu which sense the expression 

rqpn navi?, ci tii \fJth thnmmdhi occurs in the 

Talmud {SI mbbath, fol. 103 6). Pin lnct cries writ- 
ten in this character were hence called Tam te/thil- 
Un. The letters hare fine pointed comers and per- 
pendicular taggin or little strokes attached 

to the seven letters 37 !Z7. The T<>m writ- 

ing is chit-lh found in tier man synagogue rolls, and 
prol ably also in those oi t,.e l*olid» Jews. The 

Welth writing (ZLHD to which the Jew* 

assign a later date than to the other, usually occurs 
in the synagogue rolls and other manuscript* of the 
Spanish and eastern Jews. l*he figure* of the let- 
ters are rounder than iu the Tam writing, and tlie 
taggin , or crown-like ornaments, terminate in a 
thick point. But besides th«*e two lorms of writ- 
ing, which are not essentially distinct, there are 
minor differences oltservable in the manuscripts of 
different countries. The Spanish character is the 
most regular and simple, and is for the mo*t |»art 
large and l**ld, forming a true square character. 

I he German u* more doping and compressed, with 
|mintcd comer*; but finer than the S|»ani*h. Be- 
tween these the brench and lulian character is in- 
termediate, and is hence called by Kennicott ( l hit . 
(Vr«. p. 71 ) character intermediut. It is for the 
BKwt | «art rather smaller than the others, and the 
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forms of the letters art rowndar (Tskbrs, Emi fe 

37—41; Tychsen, TrnUtmrn de r»*r. BeSr. J* 
T. MSS. generibu *, p. 264; BrilcrnLaa, Dm mm 
paktog. l/ebr. p. 43*. 

The Al/tbabei. — The oldest es iderce «• the seto 
ject of the Hebrew alphabet is dm red rmta the to 
phabetical psalms and poems; Psa. sx*^ xrxr*, 
xxxvii., cxi., cxii., cxix., cxlv.; l*ror. xxxi. 1W1 . 
lam. i.-iv. From tliese we ascertain that the natt- 
ier of the letters was twenty two, at ml |# i * ^ 
The Arabic alphabet or gmaily cun*:«*rd rV tto 
same number. Irensrus f.Tfr. H<er. «. 24 an 
that the ancient sacred letters were let) in n - 
It has l>een argued by many that the ah i >c at 
the Phoenicians at first consisted only uf item Wa- 
ters, or according to Hug of fifteen, T f C, 2, 2 

C, 2 being omitted. The legend to told hr PI®* 

1 (vii. 56) is as follows. Cadmus bright wit : -m 

into Greece sixteen letters; at tlw tin*? «.* •} + Tr^ 
jan war Palautedes added four other*, 0. 5, ♦, X, 
and Simonides of Melos four nn*re. z, H, ▼. ZL 
Aristotle recognized eighteen letter* <#f the <s-.g-x.iJ 
alphabet, A B TAEZI KAN NO II PITTf 
to which 0 and X were added hv 4 ^ t.m » 
(comp. Tac. Ann. xi. 14 1 . By l» d. re u( V 
l Orig. i. 3) it is said there were reaertren. Bu 
in the oldest story of f 'admus. as told by ||frt4<a 
(v. 58} and Ifiodoru* it. 24). nothing 1 * mm*i <d 
the numlier of the letters. Kcomt ioirat,-i{>^ 
however, Imre rendered it prohal-lr that at tre **» 
Shemitic alphabet consisted of but sixteen irtiers 
It is true that no extant nMmuinmts illustrate ito 
fieriod when the alphatet was thus cun axed 
as the theory is based u|s*n an organic arraitg* t 
first pn>|xe^*d by !>qrsiu«. it may )e 
l>r. I>onald*on (Setc ('rat glut, p 171. Ui c»i. *»**. 

1 •* Besides the mute* and breathing*, the lions 

, alphabet, as it now stands, has four aiUhuata, T, 3. 

[ tT, 127. Now it is quite clear that all tiwwr vw 
sibilants could not bare rioted in the ufcicat st^ 
of the alplul>et. Indeed we Imre puwilit* r mWs 

l hat the K.ph numites could ttoi pntMim 2T, bto 

substituted for it the simpler arti<*ulat*a» 2 
(Judges xii 6 ). We consider it quite nrtain, 
at the first there was only one sibilant, osiadi ua 

D, or tameck. Finally, to reduce the ^berr •*- at- 
phalet to it* oldest form. we mint omit c*yU . 

is only a softened form of tbc b pint . 

the semivowel /W. which an* of n* re rrrert ti *r-*. 

duction. . . . The remaining 16 Irttm af^var * 

the following order: H, 2, "T, \ PI, V, 

Q? 3, D, 17, S, p, n* If ww etatntne tka > e Vt 
more minutely, we shall see that it is r»4 art itrarr 
or accidental, hut strict)* organic aoci.rtu • t. 
Sbemitic articuiatimi. Wr have four c!mh« **. *> 
con*it*ting of 4 letters: tlie 6r*t and 
consist each «»f 3 mutes firrmied l.s a 
the third of the 3 liquid* and the u> tUnt. wb-r*» 
hajw cK*sed the <4dest alpha)** of all. *rel the k j-‘ 
contains the three supernumerary n 
hv a breathing.'’** The original 16 Inters * Um 
G reek alphabet, correspoodtng to Its* ad Um 


• * Dr. Donaldson’s conjecture* are at b«t rather 

fhnelful. HI* recoil 1 class doe* not consist of r three 
mutes.” Bveo if H eaa be called such, 1 to 00 mute 


and never was, so frr as we know Win f me 
lanf* ” could not hare etlsted in the 1 1 — reato «r 
alphabet ” it would be <11 Ac wit to show If ■ to 
fu wfe «u dereioped ewArt s«Uy, at the tee te to 
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8hemitic, are thus given by Dr. Donaldson (ibid. 
P- 175). 

wlaaTlnhntsIboalDlvlBpn 

A I B r A I 'E I F H 8 |AMN|s|o|I19T 
“ In the Greek alphabet, as it is now given in 
tbo grammars, F and Q are omitted, and ten other 
characters added to these." The Shemitic Tuxdt 

(V) became ztta (f), Caph (D) became kappa (*), 

and Yod( ) became wto (»>. Hesh ("1) was adopted 
and ealled rho ( p ), and 2dv, which was used by 
the Dorians for Xtypa (Her. L 139), is only an- 
other form of Ztin (T). Shin (t£?) or Sin (W) 
is (be original of £t, which from some cause or 
other has changed places w ith aiypa, the Sheinitic 
Samech, just as (rpra has been transferred from its 
position. In like manner .Hem became pO, and 
Nun became yv. With the remaining Greek let- 
ters we have uothing to do, as they do not appear 
to have been Shemitic in origin, and will therefore 
proceed to consider the Hebrew alphabet as known 
to us. 

With regard to the airangement of the letters, 
our chief sources of information are as before the 
alphabetical acrostics in the Psalms and lamenta- 
tions. In these poems some irregularities in the 
arrangement of the alphabet are oltservable. For 

instance, in Lam. ii- y iii., iv., D stands before 37 : 
In pg. uxvii. 3* stands before 2, and 3? is want- 
ing: in Pss. xxv., xxxiv. 1 is omitted, and in both 
there is a final verse after H beginning with Q. 
Hence 0 has been compared with the Greek <p, 

md the transposition of 37 and 31 has been ex- 
plained from the interchange of these letters in 
Aramaic. But as there are other irregularities in 
the alphabetical psalms, no stress can be laid upon 
points. We find, for example, in Ps. xxv. 

two verses beginning with while 2 is omitted ; 

in Ps xxxiv. two begin with "T, and so on. 

The names of the letters are given in the LXX. 
of the Lamentations as found in the Vatican MS. 
as printed by Mai, and in the Codex Friderico-Au- 
gustanus, published by Tischendorf. Both these 
ancient witnesses prove, if proof were wanting, 
in the 4th century after Christ the Hebrew 
letters were known by the same names as at the 
present day. These names all denote sensible ob- 
jects which had a resemblance to the origiual form 
of the letters, preserved partly in the square alpha- 
bet, partly in the Phoenician, and partly perhaps in 
the alphabet from which both were derived. 

The following are the letters of the Hebrew al- 
phabet in their present shape, with their names 
and the meanings of these names, so far as they 
can be ascertained with any degree of probability. 

H, Altph. ~ an ox (comp. Plut. 

Stpnp. Quasi, ix. 2, § 3). In the old 
Phmnician forms of this letter can still U* 


pbabet was adopted, to distinguish the sounds, the 
alphabet must have represented the current pronun- 
-jetton The language, and even its literature, prob- 
ably, had reached considerable development before 
alptMrtwtic characters were derived from older hiero- 
glyphic car syllable forms. The oldest inscriptions show 
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traced some resemblance to an ox-bead, 

£. y . Gr. dAfo. 

2, Beth. r.'2l= IT* 2, a house. The figure 

in the square character corresponds more to 
its name, while the Ethiopic f\ has greater 
resemblance to a tent. Gr. Qfjrra (B)- 

3, GimtL a camel. The an- 

cient form is supposed to represent the head 
and heck of this animal. In Phoenician it 
is "], and in Ethiopic which when 
turned round became the Greek y d/qua 
(= ydp\a), T. Gesenius holds that the 
earliest fonn-^ represented the camel's 
hump. 

*7, DnUth. riV*T=nV*T, a door. The sig- 
nificance of the name is seen in the older 
form ^ , whence the Greek 5 «Ato,'A, a 
teutrdoor. [The simple triangle of the 
Greek & is a yet older form found in the 
Moabite Inscription, and still more resem- 
bles a tent-door. — W. H. W.] 

n, He. MH, without any probable derivation; 
perhaps corrupted, or merely a technical 
term. Ewald says it is the same as the 

Arabic b* a hole, fissure. Hupfeld con- 
nects it with the interjection SH, “ k>! " 
The corresponding Greek letter is E, which 
is the Phoenician s| turned from left to 
right. 

1, Vau. 11, a hook or tent-peg; the same as 
the oid Greek $av ( f ), the form of which 
resembles the Phoenician [But the 
old Phoenician 1 is Y Mid not /C, and 
corresponds in shape with the Greek T, with 
which it also corresponds in sound. The 
Greek T has been supposed to be a late ad- 
dition to the Greek alphabet, but it is found 
in the oldest inscriptions," and its shape 
shows it to have been l*>m>wed, with tbe 
other Phoenician characters, from the East. 
— W. H. W.J 

• > r 

t, Zaiti. rc, probably = J, zaino, a 
weapon, sword (Ps. xliv. 7): omitting tbe 
final letter, it was also called **1, zai (Mish. 
Shabb. xii. 5). It appears to be the same 
as the ancient Greek [The same in 

name, perhaps; but tbe oldest form o! 
fy^ra, as found in the inscriptions from 
Halicarnassus and Teos, is 3!* ^ 
as the most antique Z<iin. — VV. H. W.] 
n, Cheth. n^n, a fence, indosure (= Arab. 

U i l from Syt to 

surround). Comp, the Phoen. Cheth 

is tbe Greek ^to (H)- 

ail the letter* (13 happens to be missing In the great 
Moabite Inscription), and they are all preeaot In the 
alphabet received by the O reeks. W. H. W. 

a • Klrcbhoff’s Sludien zttrGeseh. d. frier k. Alpha, 
bets , In the Abkandl. of the Berlin Acad., 1863, p. M 

w.a.m 
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fc, TeL a make, or i"V£, a basket 

The Greek $rjr a. 

\ Tod. "TV = "P, a band. The form of the 

letter wu perhaps originally longer, aa in 
the Greek I (urra). The Phoenician ( fJT ) 
and Samaritan ( (If ) figures have a kind of 
distant resemblance to three fingers. In 
Ethiopic the name of the letter is yam</w, 
the right hand. [But these are neither 
the oldest Phoenician nor Ssm§ritan forms. 
The archaic Tor/, had but two “fin- 
gers.’’ — W. H. W.J 

D, Caph. the hollow of the hand. The 

Greek gdnra ( k ) is the old Phoenician form 
(si) reversed. 

b, Lamed. TO>, a cudgel or ox-goad (comp. 
Judg. iii. 31). The Greek (A); 

Phoenician, 4 [In the Moabite stone 
and other very old inscriptions, the lower 
part of the Lamed is curvwl. — A.] 

D, Mem. D'D = 0^9, water, aa it is com- 
mouly explained, with reference to the Sa- 
maritan 5cJ. In the old alphabets it is 7» 
in which Gesenius sees the figure of a tri- 
dent, and so possibly the symliol of t he -ea. 
The Greek pv corresponds to the old word 

“ water," Job ix. 30. [The oldest 
form of it/em, as M. d* Vogue shows, is 
not 7 7 ; and resembles waves more 

than a trident. — W. H. W.J 

A wn. a fish, in Chaldee, Arabic, and 

Syriac. In almost all Phu uieian alphabets 
the figure is On the Maltese inscrip- 
tions it is nearly straight, and corre*|>onds 
to its name. The Greek w\> is derived 
from it. 

D, Samech. W » prop, from H??, «o 
support; jKThaps, savs Ge^enius, the same 
aa the Sjriac n'mocv, a triclin- 

ium. But this interpretation is solely 
founded on the rounded form of the letter 
in the square alphaUd: and In* has in an- 
other place ( .!/»*«. /’him. p. &f) shown how 
this has come fn-in the old I’hcrnician, 
which has no liken ** to a triclinium, or to 
an) thing else save a ftoJi o( lightning strik- 
ing a church spire. I lie (.reek clypa is 
undoubtedly derived from Samech, as its 
form is from the Pha uici.ui character, al- 
tbough it* place in tlie Greek ulplmlet is 
occupied by £4, [ The nnur of aiypa 

seems to l* derived from Samtkh. but its 
shu|M* from (hat of Shin. Samtkh agrees 
in its earliest form with that of which | 
oecopies its place in the alphabet. I he | 
oUicst form of the Greek g which has l>eeii 1 
preserved is 3E* va kieh comes very near to 
the Samtkh, which In tins antique I 
form is presented to us for the first time in 
the Moabite Inscription. — W. II. W.J 

V, ’Aim. an eye; in the Phoiiieian and 
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Greek a lp h ab ets O. Originally Itkal t«s 
powers, as in Arabic, and was represent 
in the L\ X. by r, or a simple frai 

T , Pe. H2= n§, a mouth. The Greek v* * 
from '2, the con struct form ofrrg. 

Ttade. or '"TO* % fab-hook or pni 

for spearing the larger fish. Other* npims 
it as a nose, or an owL One of the PW> 
nidan forms is From 7Y *dt is dm'«d 
the Greek far*. 

py Kopk. *p"\ perhaps Use aasaa m the Ar- 
abic utl, the back of the bead, bar 
niua originally explained It as eqturalswt «# 
the Chaldee the eye cf a oeedle. <* 
the bole for the handle of an axe. Ihtnc 
rendered it “ ear," and others - a pole.' 
The old Hebrew form (1*), inverted be- 
came the Greek «3rwa ( S ): and the 
form ( 9 )» which occurs on the ar w iras 
Syracusan coins [and in the Mnahste U- 
scription — W. II. W.J, suggests Lb* urga 
of the Konuui Q. 

Hesk. tT v "], a bead (oomp. Aram. frC 

= tPrf“f). The Phoenician when ton*4 
round became the Greek P, the aaam «f 
which, is corrupted from R**h. 

tP Shin ('ompare ]ET, a tooth, m.'tuevmm 

A A " used for a jagged prunK«ujry 

W Sin. 1'ip The letters H? and CP were prob- 
ably at first one letter, and afterw a r d s be- 
came distinguished by the du«TU:e _=«. 
which was knowm to Jerome. and rail^.* 

• him accrnfus { Qmrd. Hrhr. ■* u t '* 

Am. viii. 12j. In l’s. exit. 1*. I 
I Jim. iii. 61-63, they are used jenarr 

ously, and in (.am. iv. 21 C? is put for ST. 
The narrative in Judg iti. 6 f»«r.te to a 
difference of dialect, marked by tit* ddh- 
ence in sound of these two lrtu-rv Ts* 
Greek £1 is derived from Mm*. u n fi e 
.Vus. [The name of the itrwk ( 4 ~ '-a* 'w 
eomijded from that *4 Shut; but its t^ao*. 
as we have seen, is from that or > s 
whose place it occupies. S* tr^as, w.'j 
the name of 4 s'oih<cA, has the u4 

form of Shim, both being rv|^rsrt.ted Vy 
W 1° the earliest alphabets — W || W ] 
n, Turn. VI, a mark or sign 1 1-j 1 *. 4 • pr>«- 

ably a sign in the *ha|w of s m <mm. m 

cattle were marked with. Thu * '♦»- 

tiou corre«|H>i>(ls to the • I tapes if :am md 
Hebrew letter on ct*ins -f-, X. fr“m the 
former of which ctnixw the (irerk x 

In the mvMical ititerprrtatt.wi of the 
given bv r,u«rbius il'ra-p ft **<■. x ^ it s evi- 
dent that 7'j "if was rallnl srd A' .U wnm 

•'ailed K*4. 'Hie Polish Jews still cxll tb* tewsf 

M<k. 

Ihtxgumi nf ll’iir/i. — Hebrew was angvasli 
written, like most anewot language*, witK^st sa ' 
divisions between the words." In aww 


• * At first sight It appsars straugs that tbs words 1 loaocbot manuscripu sboubl bs thus rue 
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seriptkms there we do such divisions, though In 
several of the oldest, as the lCugubine Tables and 
the Sigwan inscription, there are one or two, while 
others have as many as three points which serve 
this purpose. The same is the case with the Phoe- 
nician inscriptions. Most have no divisions of 
words at all, but others have a point, except where 
the words are closely oonnectel.® The cuneiform 
character has the tame point, as well as the Samar- 
itan, and in Cuflc the words are separated by 
•paces, as in the Aranueo-Kg'ptiaii writing. The 
various readings in the I. XX show that, at the 
time this version w;.s made, in the Hebrew MSS. 
which the translators used the words were written 
In a continuous series.’* The modern synagogue 
rolls and the MSS. of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
have no vowel- point-*, but the words are divided, 
and the Samaritan in this respect differs but little 
from the Hebrew. 

Final Letts s, etc . — In addition to the letters 
above deaeribed, we find in all He! rew MSS. and 

printed books the forms T, Q, ], F), which are 

the shapes assumed by the letters D, Q, 3, 5, 3?, 
when they occur at the end of words. Their In- 
tuition was clearly due to an endeavor to render 
reading more easy by distinguishing one word from 
another, but they are of comparatively mode u date. 
The various readings of the I .XX. t-bow, as has 
been already said, that that version was made at a 
time when the divisions of words were uot marked, 
and consequently at this time there could be no 
final letters. Gesenius at first maintained that oil 
the Palmyrene inscriptions there were neither final 
letters nor divisions of words, hut he afterwards ad- 
mitted, though with a little exhibition of temper, 
that the final Nun was found there, after his error 
had been pointed out by Kopp ( Bild. «. Schr. ii. 
132; Ges. Man. Phren . p. 8*2). In the Aramaeo- 
Egyptian writing both final Caph, and filed Nun 
occur, as may be seen in the lllacas fragments given 
by Gesenius. The five final letters “ are mentioned 
hi Hereshitb Rabl»a (parash i. fol. 1, 4), and in 
both Talmuds; in the one (T. Hah. SabbnL fol. 
104, 1 ) they are said to be used by the seers or 
prophets, and in the other (T. Hieros. MeyiUah, 
fbL 71, 4) to be an Utdocah. or tradition of Moses 
from Sinai; yea, by an ancient writer (I'irke Eli- 
eaer, c. 48) they are said to be known by Abra- 
ham ” (Gill, Dissertation concerning the Antiquity 


suc ce ssion of continuous lines. Yet in Ihct our mode 
of separating the words is the artificial one, and the 
other Is the natural one, hi reducing oral discourse to 
written. Spoken speech is an unbroken current. It 
is not the ear at all. except as slightly aided by some 
Intonation of the voice, bat the mind which separates 
the speech into words, and thus apprehends the mean- 
ing of what is uttered. The speaker runs together 
different words in the same manner as he runs to- 
gether different syllable* of the same word. The old 
method therefore simply adjusted the eye to the ear, 
tod so made the discourse appear on parchment or 
stone very much as it sounded from the tongue of 
ths speaker. H. 

a • The words are separated by points In some of 
the most ancient Phoenician inscriptions, as In the 
second from Citium, that from Tucea, the bilingual of 
Sardinia, and notably so in the oldest of all, the Mo- 
abite Inscription, which also separates sentences by a 
perpendicular line. W. U. W. 

& * And yet these cases are so rare, that, after 
rsrefal comparison, I find but six or eight in the five 
books of Moses, and even these generally require a 
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ef the Heb. Language, etc., p. 69). The final Mem 
in the middle of the word nS'nD'? (Is. is. 6) is 
mentioned in both Talmuds (Talm. Bab. Sanhs* 
drm, fob 94, 1; Talm. Jer. Sank. fol 27, 4), and 
by Jerome (m loc.). In another passage Jerome 
( ProL ad Libr. Peg.) speaks of the final letters as 
if of equal antiquity with the rest o( the alphabet. 

The similarity of shape between final Mem (3) and 

Sanuch (D) is indicated by the dictum of Rab 
Chanda, as given in the Babylonian Talmud (Me- 
gilitth , e. 1; Shnbbnth , fol. 104, 1), that “ Mem 
and Samech, which were on the Tables (of the Law) 
stood by a miracle.” It was a tradition among 
the Jews that the letters on tbe tables of stone given 
to Moees were cut through the stone, so as to be 
legible on both sides; hence tbe miracle by which 
Mem and Snmeck kept their place. The final letters 
were also known to Epiphanius ( fh Mens, et Pon- 
ds ribus, § 4). In our present copies of the Hebrew 
Bible there are instances in which final letters occur 
in the middle of words (see Is. ix. 6, as above), 
and, on tbe contrary, at the end of words the ordi- 
nary forms of tbe let ten are employed (Neh. ii. 13; 
Job xxxviii. 1 ) ; but tliese are ouly to be regarded 
as clerical errors, which in some MSS. are corrected. 
On the ancient Phoenician inscriptions, just as in 
the Greek uncial MSS. the letters of a word were 
divided at the end of a line without any indication 
being given of such division, but in Hebrew MSS. 
a twofold course has been adopted In this case. H 
at tbe end of a line tbe scribe found that he had 
not space for the complete word, be either wrote 
as many letters as he could of this word, but left 
them unpointed, and put the complete word in the 
next line, or he made use of what are called ex- 
tended letters, liteixe ditatabUe s (as PI, and 
the like), in order to fill up the superabundant 
space. In the former case, in order to indicate that 
the word at tbe end of tbe line was incomplete, the 
last of the unpointed letters was left unfinished, or 
a sign was placed after them, resembling sometimes 

an inverted 3, and sometimes like il f V, or O. If 
the space left at the end of the line is inconsiderable 
it is either filled up by tbe first letter of the next 
word, or by any letter whatever, or by an arbitrary 
mark. In some cases, where tbe space is too small 
for one or two consonants, the scribe wrote the 


slight variation in the letters, so that not much can 
be deduced on the subject. These eases are Oen. vii 

11, C’-'ICDy Ibr CV lipy; Oen. n. 16, iVj 

jpn?j fcr rnpbi bb; o«.. »i. 17. 0V59 

Sjh tor bia ; Num. *xtii. 10, 'D-l 

icp tor "Epp-I ; Nam. x*ir. 22, Jg "i^^b 
tor np-tp 7,'j^ip^bi Drat-xxrli, 

** lato i*at. »*w. 2, 

.ppw»uy nhai enj^K) tor niT^ 

tr ip ; .ad parbap. DmL uxll. 8, 

by “Itw or by “ID7 > '3X tor b^TOT '3p ; 
cf. Dent, xxxlii. 2, where seems to have 

been reed for H'l tZ^, These are also spedmem 
of the scores of eases where the vowels were differ* 
ently read. W. U. \T. 
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excluded letters in a smaller form on the margin 
above the line (Rich horn, KinL ii. 57-69). That 
nbbrrrintumt were employed in the ancient Hebrew 
writing is shown by the inscriptions on the Macca- 
b*an coins. In MSS. the frequently recurring 
words are represented by writing some of their let- 
ters only, as or Vn®' for bwi®' , and a 

frequently recurring phrase by the first letters of its 
words with the mark of abbreviation ; as n 2 

for non nbirb ", " or " for nur, 

which is also written ' ©r * \ The greater and 
* * * 

f mailer letters which occur in the middle of words 
(comp. Ps. Ixxx. 16; Gen. ii. 4), the $utpnvUd let- 
ters (.ludg. xviii. 30; Ps. Ixxx. 14), and the in- 
verted letters (Num. x. 35), are transferred from 
the MSS. of the Masoretes, and have all received 
at the hands of the Jews an allegorical explanation. 
In Judg. xviii. 30 tl»e suspended A ’un in the won! 
“Manasseh,” without which the name is “Moses,*’ 
is said to lie inserted in order to conceal the dis- 
grace which the idolatry of his grandson conferred 

upon the great lawgiver. Similarly the small 2 

in the word rijTDjV, “to weep for her” (Gen. 
xxiiL 2), is explained by Baal Hatturiro as indicat- 
ing that Abraham wept little, because Sarah was 
an old woman. 

Numbers were indicated either by letters or 
figures. The latter are found on Phoenician coins, 
on the sarcophagus of Fshmunaxar, on the Pal- 
myrene inscriptions, and prolohly also in the Ara- 
mao-F.gvptian writing. On the other hand, letter* 
are found used as numeral* on the Maccabaan 
coins, and among the Aral*, and their early adop- 
tion for the same purpose among the Greeks may 
have been due to the PlKriiicians. It is not too 
much to conjecture from these analogies that figures 
and letters representing numlwrs mav have l»een 
etujJovd by the ancient Hebrews. It is even jioa- 
sible that many disorejiancies in nuudwrs may l*e 
explaind in this way. For instance, in 1 Sam. vi. 
19, for 50.070 the .Syriac has 5,070; in 1 K. iv. 26 J 
[x. 6) Solomon had 40JMK) horses, while in the ' 
pamllrl passage of 2 < hr. ix. 25 be has only 4,(HX); , 
according to 2 Sain. x. 18, David destroyed 700 
chariots of the Swan*, while in 1 ( hr. xix. 18. ! 
the nuinlier is increasd to 7,000. If figures were 
in use such discrepancies are easily intelligible On 
tl>e oilier hand, tlie str. n year* of famine in 2 Sain, 
xxiv. 13, may lie reeoneild with the three of 1 ( hr. 
xxi. 12 and the I.XX. by supposing that a scritie, 

writing the square character, mistook 2 (-- 3) for 

t ( ; - 7). Again, in 2 (’hr. xxi. 20, Jehoram dies 
at the age of 40, leaving a •on, Aha/iah, who was 
42(2 (’hr. xxii. 2 k In the jiamlU-I jia**age of 
2 K. viii. 26 Aluuidi is only 22, so that the scribe 

proldly read 22 instead of 22. On tbewln-le, 
Gc»eiiiu* com-linle*. the j>rej»ondemnce woiibl l*e in 
favor of the lettrw, but be deprecates any attempt 
to expliiti bv this means the enormous nund>eni we 
meet with in the description* of armies and wealth, 
and the variations of the Samaritan and LXX. from 
the Hebrew text in Gen. v. 

Wn and fdneriticnl .1 fork*. — It is im 
piwMible here to discus* full \ the origin and antiq- 
um of tlie vowel-point* and other in irk* which are 
feiu.J »n the writing of Hebrew MSh. I lie newt 


that can be done will be to givl a summary <4 
results, and to refer the reader lx the sourer* 4 
fuller information. Almost all the learned Jr •• 
of the Middle Ages maintained the equal onttqstt* 
of the vowels and consonant*, or at kwat the u> tra- 
duction of the (oruier by Ezra and the own of the 
( treat Synagogue. The only exceptions to this uns- 
fonuity of opinion arc some few bints of A boa 1 r n, 
and a doubtful passage of the book < ‘oxri. I he 
same view was adopted by the Christian wnirr* 
Raymund Martini (cir. 1278). Peres de Vahxu* 
(cir. 1430), and Nicholas de Lyra, and tine u* 
followed by I, utber. Calvin, ami PeUvcaima. Car 
modern date of the vowel joints was first argv * < 
by Elias I .e vita, folfowd on tlie man r aair »•* 
Cappellus, who wa* opj« ted by live younger Bo* 
torf. Later defenders of their antiquity have hm 
Gill, James Robertson, and Tycliaett. (Hbetx. 1 ke 
Hottinger, Pridesux, Schulteii*, J. D. Michseh*. 
and Eichbom, have adopted an intermediate »*ra, 

| that the Hebrews bad some few ancient vo«e4-j***r u. 
which they attached to ambiguous words. - IW 
dispute aliout the antiquity and ivrigin of the Hr- 
brew vowels commenced at a very early date: ** 
while Mar-Xartronai II., Gaon in ?>urm , 

prohibited to provide the copies of the Ijsw » *h 
: vowels, leeause these signs had i*»t lee© rwims^ 
cated on Mount Sinai, but had only leen mtrd -rd 
by the sages to assist the trailer: tlx- K*x» **s 
allowed no scroll of the Pentateuch to lr umi n 
tlie synagogue, ui»le*w it was fun i did «iui 
and accent*, because they cosnidrrd thnu as * 
j divine revelation, which, like tlie Language and tie 
; letter, was already given to Adam, or orrtsinri t* 

; Moses ” (I>r. Kali sch. Hth. tir. ii. 65 . No wei- 
jioinU are to lie found on any of tl»e Jewish «>*ns, 
or in the Palmyrene itiKcrijitions, and the * ire *** l- 
iug in all the relics of Pbcenician writn g >*«» 
of the Maltese inscriptions were oner iv-ught * ? 
jtiesenius to have mark* of Uiis kind 
/lehr. S/tr. p. 184), but stittsequml nan. mate* 
)e*l Inin to the conclusion that the Phtmrtaii n ■ 

. umenU have not a vestige of vowei-pmnt*. The 
tame wa* the case originally in the Fatrangw 
and ('ufic alphabet*. A single example cf a un- 
critical mark occurs for tlie first time ou oar the 
t artbagmian inscriptions (Ge-en. .1/"*. /‘in 
56, 179). It appear* to comr*j*md to the dia.r’t 
ical mark which we meet with in >y nar wniug 
and which is no doubt first alluded to i.y T > 

Syrus ion Gen. xxxvi. 24, D/y» i. 184- The *g* 
of this mark in Syriac U uoeertiin, but it fc *.— * 
nearly connected with the iwtrh »/<*•*►< 4 the >»i. or 
j itans, which is used lo disliiiguuh word* strt 
, have the same consonants, hsit a diffirrwit pneius- 
iciation and meaning. The first certain mfir«us 
■ of vowel-points in a Shemhic languvge is ta the 
Araltic. Three were introduce*! by All. nei *e 
I TbalM*. who did A. H. 40. Hie Nat taii «t.i 
j ul«o ha* three vowel points, but its age ts uitrr-r»*ii. 
] Five vowd-|*»int* ami severd railing m»rv* were 
introduced into the >yriac writing I v I .*• ;« 
and Jacob of lalewaa. The prrwmt Arm! ». iumi 
of punctuation origin a td with t)»r intn«it». i . 
tlie Ni*chi charartrr bv T.Ui M'4k,wie> di^i s i^ 
•MO. thi tlie whole, taking intt» coosidrraiw« the 
nature ami anahn:ie* of the kindred dieiiui*- ion 
1 guages, and the Jewisii tradition that tl>e w«*k 
were onlv trwnsmittd «m»lly by M<wrs, aid »of 
' nfterw snl* mimxyl t** signs and fitd bv Ixrm md 
the < irrat nagogue, tlie |*repon«lerance cf es nl ew— 
(goes to allow tiiat lletwvw was wtiUmi wtsks^ 
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roweb or diacritical marks all tlie time that it waa 
a living language. 'Hie fact that the sjnagogoe 
rolls are written without points, ami that a strong 
traditional prescription against their being pointed 
exists, is in favor of the later origin of the vowel 
marks The following passages from the Old Tes- 
tament, quoted by Geaeuius, tend to the same con- 
clusion. In Gen. xix. 37, the name Moab 

is explained as if it were DSD “ from a father," 
in which case all trace not only of vocalization, but 
of the quiescent letter has disappeared. In Gen. 

xxxi. 47, Gilead is made to take its name 

from lybj, •‘heap of witness,** and Gen. 1. 11,1 

= nyi?*? so«i»h.2K. 

xxii. 9, Hijl appear* in the parallel 

narrative of 3 Chr. xxxiv. 16 as 

which could not have happened if the 
chronicler had had a pointed text before him. Upon 
examining the version of the LXX. it is equally 
dear that the translators must bave written from 
an unpointed text. It is objected to this that 
the &ira( A arc correctly explained, and 
that they also distinguish l>etvreen words which 
have the same consonants but different vowel-points, 
and even between those which are written and pro- 
nounced alike. On the other hand they frequently 
confuse words which have the same consonants 
but different vowels. 'Hie passages which Gesenius 
quotes ( it rich. d. Utb. Spr. § 50) would necessarily 
be explained from tbe context, and we must (resides 
this take into consideration that ill the ambiguous 
eases there were iu all proliability traditional in- 
terpretations. The proper names afford a more 
accurate test On examining these, we find that 
they sometimes have entirely different vowels, and 
sometimes are pointed according to an entirely dif- 
ferent system, analogous to the Arabic aud Syriac, 
but varying from the Masoretic. Examples of an 

entirely different vocalization are, VjlQH, A/uofii, 
TiP!» \op9arnt, TPT?r, Mowox, 
Map3ox<uo», Po/mAmm, 

Xaporias, 2o/9oxai, etc. 'fhat 

the punctuation followed’ by the I.XX. was essen- 
tially distinct from that of the Masoretes is evident 
from tbe following examples. Moving sbrva at the 
beginning of woida is generally represented by a; 
as In 2apovi?A, JLafku*6, ZojSovAwr: seldom by «, 

as in BsAioA, Xtpw&tpi l*fore ^ or * by o or u, 
as Sofio/io, SoAoftwr, Topoppa , Zopo/8aj8«A, <pv Ai- 
artttfiy etc. Patbach is represented by § ; as McA- 
X*wsfi<X 9 Ns4»6oAfi/i, EAurojScfi. Patbach fur- 
Utmsa = «; e. g. CUn\ s, r*A/9ov«, 0««cw«, Zorws. 
Other examples might be multiplied. We find in- 
stances to the same effect in tbe fragments of the 
other Greek vers ons, and in Josephus. Hie agree- 
ment of the Targums with the present punctuation 
might bo supposed to supply an argument in favor 
of tbe antiquity of tbe latter, but it might equally 
es appealed to to show that the translation of tbe 
Targums embodied the traditional pronunciation 
which was fixed in writing by the punctuators. The 
Talmud has likewise been appealed to in support of 
tbe antiquity of the modern points; but its utter- 
voces on this suUiect are extremely dark and diffi- 
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cult to understand. They have respect on the one 
hand to those passages in which tbe sense of a text 
is disputed, in so far as it depends upon a different 
pronunciation ; for instance, whether in Cant i. 2, 

we should read or IpTTO i in Ex. xxi. 8, 

VT121 or ; in Lev. x. 25, or 

in I*, lir. 13, or "9* a 

Rabbinic legend makes Joab kill his teacher, be- 
cause in Ex. xvii. 14 he bad taught him to read 

for Tbe last passage shows at least, 

that the Talmudists thought the text in David’s 
time was unpoiuted, and the others prove that the 
punctuation could not have been fixed as it must 
bave been if the vowel-points had been written. 
Hut in addition to these instances, which are sup- 
(Kjsed to involve the existence of vowel-points, there 
are certain terms mentioned in the Talmud, which 
are interpreted as referring directly to the vowel 
signs and accents themselves. Thus in the treatise 

Bernchidh (fol. 62, 3) we find the phrase 

mVT, tcCdmi tkdrdhy which is thought to denote 
not only the distinctive accents and those which 
mark the tone, but also the vowel-points. Hupfeld, 
however, has shown that in all probability the term 

□TtD, tn’am, denotes nothing more than a logical 

sentence, and that consequently p1D s D, 

jrit&k iP dmim ( Ktdarim, fol. 37, 1), is simply a 
division of a sentence, and has nothiug whatever to 
do either with the tone or the vowels {St ml. u. KrU. 

1830, ii. 567). The word JD'D, tiaidn (Gr. <nr 
puov) which occurs in the Talmud {Nedarim, fob 
53), and which is explained by Hashi to signify the 

same as nikkud , “ a point," has been also 

appealed to as an evidence of the existence of tbe 
vowel-points at the time the Talmud was com- 
posed, but its true meaning is rather that of a mne- 
monic sign made use of to retain the memory of 
what was handed down by or.d tradition. 'The 
oldest Biblical critics, the collectors of the Keri and 
Cethib, have left no trace of vowel-points : all their 
notes have reference to the consonants. It is uow 
admitted that Jerome knew nothing of the preseot 
vowel-points and their names. He expressly says 
that the Hebrews very rarely had vowels, by which 

be means the letters D, \ 1, H, K, in tbe middle 
of words: and that the consonants were pronounced 
differently according to the pleasure of the reader 
and the province in which he lived {PpisL ad 
h.t tgr. 125). The term uccchIus, which he there 
uses, appears to denote as will tbe pronunciation of 
the vowels as the nice distinctions of certain con- 
sonantal sounds, and has no connection whatever 
with accents in the modern sense of the word. The 
remarks which Jerome makes as to tbe possibility 
of reading tbe same Hebrew consonants differently, 

I according to tbe different vowels which were affixed 
to them, is an additional proof that in bis day the 
I vowel-points were not written (see his Comm, in 
! //os. xiii. 3; Hob. iii. 5). Hupfeld concludes that 
the present s}stem of pronunciation had not com- 
menced in the 6th century, that it belonged to a 
' new epoch in Jewish literature, tbe Masoretic iu 
opposition to the Talraudie, aud that, taking lute 
consideration that the Syrians and Arabs, among 
whom the Jews lived, had already made a begiu- 
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ning in punctuation, there it the highest probabil- 
ity that the Hebrew system of points it nst indig- 
enous, but transmitted or suggested from without 
yStmd. tu KrU. 1830, ii. 580). On such a question 
it is impossible to pronounce with absolute certainty, 
but the above conclusion has been arrived at by one 
of the first Hebrew scholars of Europe, who has 
devoted especial attention to the subject, and to 
whose opinion all deference is due. 

4 ‘ According to a statement on a scroll of the 
Law, which may have been in Susa from the eighth 
century, Moses the Punctator (Hannakdan) was 
the first who, in order to facilitate the reading of 
the Scriptures for his pupils, added rowels to the 
oonsonanta, a practice in which he was followed by 
his son Judah, the Corrector or Reriser (Harorut- 
giah). These were the beginnings of a full system 
of Hebrew points, the completion of which has, by 
tradition, been associated with the name of the 
Karaite Acha of Irak, living in the first half of the 
sixth century, and which comprised the vowels and 
accents, dagesh and rapbeb, keri and kethiv. It 
was, from its local origin, called the Babylonian or 
Assyrian system. Almost simultaneously with 
tbeae endeavors, the scholars of Palestine, especially 
of Tiberias, worked in the same direction, and here 
Rabbi Mocha, a disciple of A nan the Karaite, and 
his son Moses, fixed another system of vocalization 
(about 570), distinguished as that of Titcriat. 
which marks still more minutely and accurately the 
various shades and nioetiea of tone and pronuncia- 
tion, and which was ultimately adopted by all the 
Jews. For though the Karaites, with their char- 
acteristic tenacity, and their antagonism to the 
Kabbanites, clung for some time to the older signs, 
because they had used them before their secession 
from the ialmudical sects, they were, at last, in 
957, induced to abandon them in favor of those 
adopted in Palestine. Now the Babylonian signs, 
besides differing from those of 'lllwriaa in shape, 
are chiefly remarkable by being almost uniformly 
placed above the letters. There still exist some 
manuscripts which exhibit them, and many more 
would probably have been preserved had not, in 
later times, the habit prevailed of substituting in 
old codices the signs of Tiberias for those of Baby- 
lonia" (l>r. Kalisch, f/tbr. Gram. ii. 63, 64).° 
From the sixth century downwards tlie traces of 
punctuation become more and more distinct. The 
Masorah mentions by name two vowels, knmets 
and pUhach (Kalisch, p. 66). The collation of 
the Palestinian and Babylonian readings (8th cent.) 
refers at bust in two passages to tlie mnppik in Ut 
(Kielihom, Hint, i 274): but the collation set on 
foot hy Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali (cir. A. D. 
1034) has to do exclusively with vowels and read- 
ing-marks, and their existence is presupposed in 
the Arabic of SnadUs and tlie \ encto-< *rrek ver- 
sion, and by all the Jewish grammarians from the 
1 1th century onwards. 

It now remains to say a few words on the 
accents. Their esfiecial pro|**rtie* and the law* 
by which they are regulated |>rt>|«*riv l«*k>ng to the 
department of Hebrew grammar, and full informa- 
tion on these faints will lie found in tlie works of 
Gesenius. llupfeld, Lwald, and Kalisch. The object 


• For further Informs Lkm on the Bsbv Ionian sys- 
tem of punctuatiou, see Plmkrr s KxnUttung in fit* 
Bit * oni%r*-H*0rv*s>>t fV«A/s/i<mx«y*n m. Just pub- 
Msbsd at YWoua v l8n3). 
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of the aeceots is twofold. 1. They servo to marl 
the tone syllable, and at the some time to show t hr 
relation of each word to the sentence : hence tirt 

are called os marking the amm 1 

They indicate the modulation of the tone accord- 
ing to which the Old Testament was recited ta 

the synagogues, and were hence called 
“ The manner of recitation waa different fr tse 
Pentateuch, the prophets, and the metrical fc«x4* 
(Job, the ProverU, and the Psalms) : old 
of can filiation of the Pentateuch and the 
(in the Haphtaroth) have t«m pre s erved in t:e 
Herman and Portuguese synagogues; L<h d.flrr. 
indeed, coosaderaMy. yet manifestly show a com- 
mon character, and are almost like the some ewa- 
poaition sung in two different keys; while the 
chanting of the metrical books, not being nupfoyed 
in the public worship, baa long been lost *' (Kslxsek. 

р. 84 ). Severul modern investigators have rWnded 
that the use of the accents for guiding live pal hr 
recitations is anterior to their use as marking ths 
tone of words and syntactical construct* m at sen- 
tences. The great number of the accent* is ta 
favor of this hypothesis, since one sign alone vmU 
have been sufficient to mark (lie tone, and the kg 
icai relation of the different parts of a sent ttn 
could have been indicated by a much smallrr mn.- 
ber. Gesenius, on the other baud, is tnrltiwvi u. 
think that the accents at first served to mart tW 
tone and the tense {Gt$ch. p. 221). The wfe^h 
question b one of mere conjecture. The advnratm 
for the antiquity of the accents would carry them 
hack as for aa tlie time of the ancient Tempk av- 
vice. The Geanara i Xtdanm, fol. 37, 9. MrgtU i. 

с. i. foL 3) makes the Leri let recite according m> 
the accents even in the days of Nebemiah. 

Writing Material*, tU \ — ILe oldest dam 
roents which contain the wntiog at a Shemnoc rasa 
are probably the bricks of Nineveh and Uahrfea 
on which are impressed tbe cuneiform Amman 
inscriptions. Inscribed bricks are mmbuod by 
Pliny (vii. 56) as used for astronomical ohm ova- 
tions by the Babylonians. Ihere is, bovng.M 
evidence that they were ever employed by the He 
brews, 6 who certainly at a very early pmud pnr- 
ticed the more dithcult but not more duratm 
method of writing on *t«»ne (Kx. xtiv- 12, xxn It. 
xxxii. 15, xxxiv. 1, 28; heat x. 1, xt»u 1; Josh 
viii. 32), on which iinkr.ptnms acre cut with m 
iron graver (Job xi\. 24: J*r xtu. It TW. 
were moreover acquainted with ti»e art of e* ,-nui< 
upon metal (Kx. xxvm. 36) and gems i la imi 
9). Wood was used u[*jii some omu: xti Nam 
xvii. 3; comp. Horn. /(- %ii. 175', and vti».u,* tab- 
lets of box-wood are menuonod in t lak. m 9* 
Tlie leal," to which ailuston b made in J*>t> nt 
24, i* Mipfvwed to have been |«nned when tneOed 
into the cavities of tbe stone mads by tbe bturv 
of an inscription, in onler to render it d-ira lr, 
and die* not ap|»ar ever to have lem baevl * y ihv 
Hebrew* at a wilting material, like the ya^em 
at Tbciew, on which were vraaa 
Hesiods Hot 4* ami /Atys i Pans ix 31. 4 4 
comp. Min. xiii. 21 ). Inarripttooa and ikrtiams 
which were intended to be permanent were sifi a 

6 The cam of Bmktrl <fv. 1> Is wihstly aa 

tlon. 

r topper wwa used for ths am p ur y u m II Brtt 
found of It la letters on tbs psvmrnl mate «* 

Kbormbod (Uyard, A*#a ttl 19 y 
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m tablets of brass (1 Mace. fill. 22, xiv. 37), bat 
from the manner in which they are mentioned it is 
dear that their use was exceptional. It is most 
probable that the most ancient as well as the most 
common material which the Hebrews used for 
writing was dressed skin in some form or other. 
We know that the dreasing of skins was practiced 
by the Hebrews (Ex. xxv. 6; Lev. xiii. 48), and 
they may have acquired the knowledge of the art 
from the Egyptians, among whom it had attained 
great perfection, the leather-cutters constituting 
one of the principal subdivisions of the third caste. 
The fineness of the leather, says Sir G. Wilkinson, 
u am ployed for making the straps placed across the 
bodies of mummies, discovered at Thebes, and the 
beauty of the figures stamped upon them, satisfac- 
torily prove the skill of 4 the leather-cutters,' and 
the antiquity of embossing: some of these bearing 
the names of kings who ruled Egypt about the 
period of the Exodus, or 8,800 years ago " (Ane. 
Eg. iii. 155). Perhaps the Hebrews may have 
borrowed, among their other acquirements, the use 
of papyrus from the Egyptians, but of this we have 
no positive evidence. Papyri are found of the most 
remote Pharaonic age (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. iii. 
148), so that Pliny is undoubtedly in error when 
be says that the papyrus was not used as a writing 
material before the time of Alexander the Great 
(.xiii. 31). He probably intended to indicate that 
Liiia waa the date of its introduction to Europe. 



Ancisot Writing Materials. 


In the Bible the only allusions to the use of papyrus 
are in 2 John 12, where occurs, which 

refers especially to papyrus paper, and 3 Macc. iv. 
20, where %a prfipia is found in the same sense. 
In Josephus (Ant. iii. 11, § G) the trial of adultery 
is made by writing the name of God on a skin, and 
the 70 men who were sent to Ptolemy from Jeru- 
salem by the high-priest Eleazar, to translate the 
Law into Greek, took with them the skins on which 
the Law was written in golden characters (Ant. xii. 
2, § 10). The oldest Persian annals were written 
on skins (Diod. Sic. ii. 32), and these appear to 
have been most frequently used by the Shemitic 
races if not peculiar to them. 0 Of the byssus 
which was used in India before the time of Alex- 
ander (Strabo xv. p. 717), and the palm-leaves 
mentioned by Pliny (vii. 23), there is no trace 
among the Hebrews, although we know that the 
Arab* wrote their earliest copies of the Koran upon 

• The word for " book,” HpD, stphsr, Is from a 

root, sikphar, " to scrape, shave.” and indi- 

rectly points to the use of skin as a writing mate- 
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the roughest materials, as stones, the shoulder- 
bones of sheep, and palm-leaves (De Secy, Mem. 
de t Acad. dee Insa ipL L p. 307). Herodotus, 
after telling us that the Ionian* learnt the art of 
writing from the Phoenicians, adds that they called 
their books skins (r&s fii&kovs SifAJpai), because 
they made use of sheep-skins and goat -skins when 
short of paper (fli&koi)- Among the Cyprians, a 
writing-master was called 8i$$*pdkoi<pos- Parch- 
ment was used for the MSS. of the Pentateuch in 
the time of Joeephus, and the pep&pdyca of 3 Tim 
iv. 13 were skins of parchment It was one of the 
provisions in the Talmud that the Law should he 
written on the skins of clean animals, tame or wild, 
or even of clean birds. There are three kinds of 
skins distinguished, on which the roll of the Pen • 

tateuch may be written : 1. ^!3» keleph (Meg. 
ii. 2; Shabb. viiL 3); 2. DU3D1DDYT = 9i X a,r~ 

rJr or 8l(t<rros; and 3. gtoU. The lost 

is made of the undivided skin, after the hair is 
removed and it has been properly dressed. For 
the other two the skin was split The part with 
the hairy side was called keleph, and was used 
the UpkiUin or phylacteries; and upon the other 

( DDVT) the mczuzolh were written (Maimonides, 
/file. TephiL). The skins when written upon were 
formed into rolls (i"Yfe3£)» miyillMh ; Ps. xL 7 
(8); comp Is. xxxiv. 4; Jer. xxxvi. 14; Ex. ii. 0: 
Zech. v. 1). They were rolled upon one or two 
sticks aqd fastened with a thread, the ends of which 
were sealed (Is. xxix. 11; Dan. xii. 4; Rev. v. 1, 

etc.). Hence the words V?}, yalal (eikleeety), 

to roll up (Is. xxxiv. 4; Rev. vi. 14), and W'lfy 
pdras (&ra*T&r<r«tr), to unroll (2 K. xix. 14; 
Luke iv. 17), are used of the closing fend opening 
of a book. I lie rolls were generally written on one 
side only, except in Ex. ii. 10; Rev. v. 1. They 

were divided into columns (rnnVj, mmm, 
lit “doors,” A. V. “ leaves,” Jer. xxxvi. 23); the 
upper margin was to be uot less than three fingers 
broad, the lower not less than four; and a space 
of two fingers’ breadth was to be left between every 
two columns (Waehner, Ant. Ebrator. vol. i. sect. 
1, cap. xlv. § 337). In the Herculaneum rolls the 
columns are two fingers broad, and in the MSS. in 
the library at Stuttgart there are three columns on 
each side, each three inches broad, with an inch 
space between the columns, and margins of three 
inches wide (I^yrer in Herzog s Encgkl “ Schrift- 
zeichen ”). The case in which the rolls were kept 

was called rcvxor or Talmudic cerec, 

or oairA. But besides skins, which were 

used for the more permanent kinds of writing, 
tablets of wood covered with wax (Luke i. 83, 
wtvtueibia) served for the ordinary purposes of Kfe- 
Sevend of these were fastened together and formed 

volumes ( nidtS, = tomos). They were written 

upon with a pointed style (&T, V/, Job xix. 24), 
sometimes of iron (Ps. xlv. 1 (2); Jer. viii. 8, xrii. 
1). For harder materials a graver ckrrel, 

Ex. xxxii. 4; Is. viii. 1) was emploved: the hard 
point was called teippfirm (Jer. xrii. IV 

For parchment or skins a reed was used (3 John 
13; 3 Macc. iv. 2*)j and accor ling to sutm* the 
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Ijiw was to be written with nothing eUe (Waehner, 
§ 334). The iuk, diy6 (Jer. xxxvi. 18), lit- 
erally “ black/* like the Greek (2 Cor. ill. 

3: 2 John 12; 3 John 13), was to be of lamp- 
black dissolved in gall juice, though sometimes a 
mixture of gall juice and vitriol was allowable 
( Waehner, § 336). It was carried in an inkstand 

(HSfen ketelh kaut>jdter), which was 

suspended at the girdle (Ex. ix. 2, 3), as is done at 
the present day in the Hast. Tin* modem scribes 
“ have an apparatus consisting of a metal or ebony 
tube for their reed pens, with a cup or bulb of the 
same material, attached to the upper end, for the 
ink. This they thrust through the girdle, and 

carry with them at all tiroes ” (Thomson, The 

Land anti the Hook, p. 131). Such a case for 
holding pens, ink, and other materials for writing 

is ealled in the Mishna kalmdri * , or 

kalmaiydn ( catamnrium ; Mishn. 

CWim, iu 7 ; Mike. x. 1) while piJJVVl, Uivntei 
(Mish. CtUm, xvi. 8), is a case for carrying pens, 
penknife, style, and other implements of the writer's 
art. To professional scribes there are allusions in 
Ps. xlv. 1 [2J; Exr. vii. 6; 2 Ksdr. xiv. 24. In 
the language of the Talmud these are called 

Liblarin , which is a modification of the 
leit. libtlltrii (Taira. Shabb. fob 16, 1). 

For the literature of this subject, see especially 
Gcseiiiut. Gefchichte tier hebrainchen Sprache und 
Srhri/t, 1815; LthryeUtwie der htbr. Sprache. 
1817; Monumtnta Phtr.nicia , 1837; Art. Paid- 
offrnphie in ICrsch and Gruber’s Aliy. Kncycl. : 
Hupfeld, Autfulirliche hebmische Grarnmatik, 
1841, and his articles ill the Studien und Kritiken, 
1830, Band 2; A. T. [(•.] Hoffmann, Grammatica 
Syriaca, 1827; A. G. Hoffmann, Art. llebruuche 
Schrifl in Erach and Gruber: Flint, Lthrgebdwle 
•ier arauidischen Jdiotnt , 1835: Kwald, Ausfuhr- 
Uchrs Lehi'burk der htbr. Sprache : SaaUchutx, 
Forschungen irn Gebiete der hebidisch-dgy/M- 
ischtn Archdologie , 1838; besides other works, 
which have been referred to in the course of this 
article. \V. A. W. 

• This may be a suitable place to speak of the 
tcritiny on the Moabite stone recently disco* ered 
on the c««t of the Dead Sea. In August, 1868, 
the Bev. F. Klein, connected with the Church 
Missiouan Society in Jerusalem, met with this 
monumental stone at Dhibdn , the ancient Dibon 

on a journey from F.$-Salt to A'cntF, a 
region seldom visited by Europeans and still cora- 
|«rative)y unknown, lie copied a small port of 
the inscription and bmk measurements, which show 
the stone to have Iwen aUmt 3 feet 9 inches long, 
2 feet 4 inches in lirradth, and 1 foot 2 inches 
thick. It was in almost fwrfect preservation, lying 
with the inscription up|»ermo**t, and was a basaltic 
stone, exceeding!) heavy. No inscription was on 
the l»ottom of tlie side, which was jiertectlv smooth, 
and without marks. But unfortunately, lefore the 
stone could l« properly examined, owing to the 
unwilhnonem of the Aral* to give it up. it was 
broken into fragment* by cold wrater having leen 
thrown upon it after it had tefii heated b* fire. 
We are indebted mainly to the efforts of Capt. 
W'arTen, and the French vice-consul at Jerusalem, 
M. Gmnnesu, for impressions or ttfurtztt taken of 
the main block and some of the recovered parts, 
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from which we learn the charwcto and h ji rtMi 
of this interesting monument. The imswicitwa 
are not yet complete, bat are supposed to 
the following results. (1.) Fbe stuoe m 
edlv the oldest N hem i tic ruonumeot yet fou<.*t- < 2 
It is stated by Mr. Deutsch, of the British Ra- 
se uni, Uiat the characters appear older ~ than mssi 
of the Assyrian bi-liugual cylinders in thr Brush 
Museum, the date of which it, at the very lews, 
as old as the ninth century, n. c." 3 . The a-ww 

chronicles the achievements of one Mrsha, ki-g 
of the Moabites. Now it was about Lh» us« 
(namely, 900 B. c.;, that Mesha b \ed. arxuwt 
whom Jehocam and Jelioshapltat fought *2 k m 
4 ff.). [Memha.] (4.) The iitscn[4u<f) is foii W 
well-known Biblical names, such as Bancwa. 
Beth-Baal-Meon, Horonaim, ami Di><oti. <.% ■ Men- 
tion is frequently made of Israel, a rival pww. 
and of Cbemoah, the national Gud of Mua 1 *. « 

It is invaluable to the student of tJphaVlA Neartr 
the whole of the Greek alpha! <t is foimd here, bu 
merely similar to the Plxenician shape, hut m 
identical with it as can well le- 

Some of the words, and even lines, it sh<«*id be 
added, are too illegible to be clearly <Wipoemi. 
some parts of the stone remain < if still 
to be examined, and interpreters differ moevw 
in the reading of portions of the text m thnr 
possession. One value of the discovery is tLs eue- 
firaiing the Scripture intimations (1 >*m « u 12 
and xv. 12), that the inhabitants of air 

those of Egypt and A m\ ria, had man a**** 
records, and it encourages the hope that bv par- 
severance still others may be found. r..*r 

details see Owirt. Statement of the P^ii t x-psw 
Furui , Nos. iv. and v. ) 

Among the best accounts of this stone as sd- 
questioimblv that of l*n>C. Schlottmann. I he >**_,*► 
mule Meta't K&nigt der M** tidier ; tin /hv/'-vj 
tur hebrdUchen AUertkumtkunde i Halle, 187.' 
supplemented by an art. in the Zrits h t d_ ft Jf 
Ge$elUchnj} y 1870, p. 253 IT. He gives at length 
the details of its discovery, and shows the 
sihility of any collusion or fraud on the port ut 
the Arabs. He presents a German transiata-o ci 
the epigraph, supplying in brackets the iulm.oc sr 
illegible words, on conjectural gnmnds k 4 ev am, 
and gives the same in Hebrew, he the aake «V aa- 
paring the cognate dialects. It is rrmarka^4r iKjs 
no word occurs in the Moabite froguient <4 • * . t, 
the root does not exist in the Hrl<rew lb* t si in* 
It reads in this respect, as M. de V.-gi,. rrmarU. 
almost like a page from the Hebrew Sn^tm 
Prof. S-ldottmann |M»ints out varuvus 
connections between this d«>cumeiit and the tb^hcai 
history. I*rof. G. Bawlmwsi, m “the M.mhsls 
Stone*' {('ontemp. Rev. Aug. 1K70, pp, V7-H2. 
dwells particularly on “the poU^s^Md.traJ 
of the discovery." He argiw*, 4iix>ng •■'tjet j» u 
that the more primitive form* of tlw* Inters » 
“the stone" resemMe the «.lj-rt* fp.m wbui* t'rt 
are named much more sir iXn.g!» th*n thr ..trt 
fonns, and therefore <\mfimi tlte ti^cury W i w 
pictorial origin of alphsls^ic wntn.g. He 6 Ss 
ev idence, also, in the cK**er rrarn I b*«wswa 

tliese more |»rimit *e figures and tl*r nrhest t »r«#4 
letters, tliat the «ifa*i k« lorn>w«l the art ./ wr.’.ng 
from the l*tia*niciaiis at a much rarbrr date tkaa 
many hae* assigned to that event letters, ac- 
cording to this view, were nut nnwa r.ly aatawi 
to the Greeks in the lime of Homer and lln<d 
Hie Pentateuch and other oldest part* <d the He 
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lirtw Scriptures were not improbably written at first 
in characters like those represented on the Moabite 
stone. 

Essays on the Moabite stone, with translations 
of the inscription, have also been published by 
MM. Ganneau, de Vogii4, Sachs, Derenbourg, 
Noldeke, Neut <auer, Haug, Geiger, and others, 
and in this country by the Rev. W. H. Ward 
( Proctet/uujs of the Amer. Oriental Society for 
May, 1870), to whom we are indebted for the 
paleographies! supplements to the present article. 
Mr. .Ward's essay is to appear, enlarged, in the 
Hi d Sacra for Oct. 1870. H. 

• The last few years have seen the study of the 
history of writing advanced considerably by the 
labors of Oaiander, Geiger, Levy, Lauth, Brugsch, 
Kirchboff, Lenomiant, de Vogii£, and others. 
Scores of new and important inscriptions in vari- 
ous languages, of which the most important is 
that of King Mesha of Moab, found the present 
year iu the ancient Dibon, have been discovered 
and seized upon by eager students. 

The general result of these investigations has 
been to magnify the importance and to extend the 
sway of the old Canaanite or Phoenician alphabet, 
and to indicate more clearly to us its original 
characters. It is not improbable that every style 
of script now in U9e, with the exception of the 
Chinese and Japanese, is the lineal descendant 
of the letters of Cadmus. 

Whether the three systems of picture-writing, 
the Egyptian, the Central American, and the 
Chinese; the two alphatietic systems of the an- 
cient Persians and the Phoenicians, and the mixed 
system of Assyria had all a common origin, as 
Geiger maintains, in the valley of the Euphrates, 
it is as yet impossible to decide. Ill order to ex- 
press thought to the eye, pictures would first 1* 
employed. These pictures would next stand for 
the first syllable of the words which they had 
represented, and finally for the first vocal elements 
of those syllables. Such, no doubt, was the his- 
tory of the Shemitic alphabet. The names of the 
letters seem to point to a hieroglyphic period, as 
they all signify objects of which pictures could be 
drawn. Then the fact that the Shemitic alphabet 
has no vowels points to a period when the vowel 
system of the language was less developed, and 
when each written consonant carried its own vowel 
with it, as in the syllabic system of ancient As- 
syria. We know of two modem cases, one of the 
Cherokee Indian Sequoya or Guest, and the other 
of Doalu Bukere in Africa, in which savages, hav- 
ing gained some inkling of the civilized method 
of representing fractious of words by arbitrary 
signs, have themselves invented an alphabet. It 
is a suggestive fact that in both of these cases the 
system which they hit upon was syllabic. Sequoya 
in 1823 had devised an alphabet composed of two 
hundred syllables, which he afterwards reduced to 
eighty five. Such was probably the original syl- 
labic character of the Shemitic alphabet, consisting 
of consonants followed by the primitive vowel a. 
Had the alphabet originally been formed by making 
an ultimate analysis of sounds it would be difficult 
to explain the fact that the vowels, the most prom- 
inent elements in such an analysis, are all absent. 

It is now generally admitted that the Phoenician 
or Shemitic alphabet was derived from the Egyp- 
tian hieratic characters (Brugsch, Zeitschr. f. 
Stenograph ie, 1864, p. 70 ff., and in his Bibtung 
u. Kntoe. d Schrifl , Berl. 1868. F. l-enonu.uit, ' 
220 
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Sur la prop, do talph. phen ., Par. 1866. Lauth, 
Ueberd. dgypL Urspruag uns. Buchstaben u. Zif- 
fem, in the Sitxmytb. d. bair. Akud. d. Wise., 
1867, ii. 84-124. G. Ebers, Ayypten u. d. Bicker 
Most'*, Leipz. 1868. pp. 147-151. Schroder, Die 
phdniz. Sprache , Halle, 1860, p. 76. K. Schrader, 
in De Wette’s /Ciid. in d. Bucher t/ % A. T., 8 i 
Aufl., 1869, p. 189). Taking as our basis for com- 
parison on the one hand the most archaic Phoeni- 
cian forms as given on gems and se »U and on the 
Moabite Inscription, and ou the other the most 
ancient hieratic characters as found on the papyrus 
Priest, a manuscript of the twelfth dynasty, and so 
older than the H)ksos, we find that in at least 
half of the Phoenician letters there is an evident 
resemblance to the corresponding hieratic. In the 
Phoenician, as in the Hebrew, DaUth and Resh are 
almost identical. The same is true in the hieratic 
writing. In these two letters, and in Lamed, Nun, 
and Shin, the resemblance is quite striking. Prob- 
ably the adaptation of the Egyptian characters to 
the use of the Phoenician or C&naanite language, 
was due to the large Shemitic colony which occu 
pied the Delta of the Nile even before the Hyksoe 
invasion ; although some have given the credit to 
the ilyksos conquerors, and others even to the 
Israelites, although their condition in Egypt was 
certainly uot favorable to literary pursuits. 

The names of the letters are pure Shemitic and 
uot Egyptian. This shows that although hieratic 
characters were borrowed, the Egyptian names 
were not taken with them. In selecting these 
names it is probable that the simplest and moot 
familiar otyect* were chosen which happened tc 
have names beginning with the desired letter 
(n most cases it is useless to try to find in the 
characters any resemblance to the objects whose 
names they bear. Thus in the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic Lamed is a lion. This in the hieratic Is 
reduced to a conventional form which was adopted 
almost exactly into the Phceniciau alphabet, but 

with a change of name from “ lion " to 
*• an ox-goad,” which it does not resemble at all in 
shape. The most we can say is that the selection 
of common visible objects for names of the letters 
is iu imitation of the Egyptian picture-writing, and 
in a few cases it may have been possible, as in 

a door, and S'Q, water, to find words 
beginning with the requisite letter which agreed in 
sense with the shape of the letters. 

We can be approximately certain of the original 
form of the Phoenician letters. By far the roost 
important monument for this purpose is the Moab- 
ite column of Mesha, belonging to the first half of 
the niuth century before Christ. Next in impor- 
tance to this are the inscriptions on some weights 
found in Assyria by Layard, and which are nearly 
as old. Beside these are quite a number of seals 
and gems of extreme antiquity. The later Phoeni- 
cian monuments are counted by hundreds, and one 
of them, the great Sidouian inscription, is of con- 
siderable palcographical value l)e Vogu4 con- 
cludes as the result of his study of these remains 
that the alphabet in its archaic form was charac- 
terized by the prevalence of sharp angles ( Journal 
Asiatique, 1867, p. 17 1 ). The zigzag shape of Mem 
and Shin is a certain proof of the antiquity of the 
monument that contains them. A few fetters, nota- 
bly Z ’yin and Tsvle, retained their sharp angles to a 
1 late period. Of this original form we do net possess 
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a single pore example, unless it be a single scara- 
beus, bearing (he legend nbtpb, “ belonging to 
Shallum," which may be as old as the time of Da- 
rid. In the Moabite Inscription these sharp angles 
are generally preserved, although I Mined has lost its 
angle to the right, and Beth , Knph, Mem , JV’wn, 
and Pe , curve their first stroke somewhat to the left 
dyin, which means “an eye,” may bare been 
originally circular, as we here find it, and the same 
iiirv have been the case with I Tim and A'o/>A, both 
>*f which have rounded heads on the Moabite stone. 
We here first find I> <Uth the simple Greek ChUa, 
and quite distinguishable from Ht*h ; and Samekh 
identical with the earliest Greek (i as found in the 
Corcyra inscriptions of the forty-fiflh Olympiad. 
From this archaic Phoenician, of which l>enormant 
gives the characters so far as they were then known 
( Urnt? Arc/a olopique , 1867), were derived the 
Greek letters of which we have specimens as old as 
the ninth century before Christ, written so exactly 
in the IMimnicinn character, and still turned to the 
left, that Prof. F. Hitzig ( Zeittchr . d. Ih .If. (»'. 
1858. p. 273) has tried to translate, as if Phoeni- 
cian, the inscription from Shera, cut under the 
picture of a fish, “ [Ti]/xc*k typcupt fie-” 

The first stage in the modification of the original 
Phrcniciaii character was the substitution of trans- 
verse bars for the original zigzags, first in Mem 
and afterwards in Shin. At the same time the 
letters show more curves, and in the Aramran 
dialects all the zigzags disappear; and the heads 
of Beth , Dnltth t and Rnh, which were at first closed 
and triangular, are opened at the top. From the 
Aramaean character by gradual changes was derived 
the Palmyrene and the modem square Hebrew. 

This is hardly the place to give the genealogy of 
any other than the square Hebrew of all the alpha- 
bets that are descendants of the old Shemitic. For 
the Greek, reference may be made to the elaborate 
alphabets of Greece, Asia Minor, and the Ionian 
Islands given by Kirchhoff ( Stud, tur Ouch. d. 
tpiech. Alphabetic in the Abh. d. Akml. d. Ilw. 
zu Berlin , 1863). For the latin Mommsen has 
done a similar service. Weber, following Ifrinsep, 
makes it not improbable ( ZeiUchr . d. 1). Si. (». x. 
389 tf. i that tl»e Sanskrit had a similar origin, car- 
rying with it all the alphabets of India, liurmah, 
.lava, and Thil«et. Ills argument, however, is by 
no means utmoraallv accepted as conelnshe. The 
/end and IVhlcvi alphal**t* are of Shemitic origin, 
as Spiegel shows in his dram.tbr Uuzi^netch - 
i/rrache , pp. 26, 34 IF. Klaproth has rrmarkcd 
tli at the Mongolian, Tunguniaii. and M mchti alpha- 
l*U are from tlie Syrian; though modified, it is 
true, by the perpendicular columnar arrangement 
of the Chinese. Add to these the Samaritan, 
hthiopic. and Syriac; the Arabic, with it* charac- 
ter* modified or unmodified as accepted by l urks, 
Persian*, Malays, 1 1 imbalances, I Writers, and Tou- 
areks; still further reincuiher that the (trillion 
and Glagolitic alphalwts of Ihdgaria and Russia, 
and the Gothic of l Ipliila*, were of Shemitic origin 
through the Greek, and tliose of the rest of the 
civiii/ed world through the laitiu: and we have 
the Chinese left a* (be only fixing written language 
whose alphat<ct is not lineally defended from that 
of ('admus. To the literature referred to al»ove, 
add M. A. Levy, PhOnizitche >7«*/irn, 4 Hefte. Itresl. 
1850-70; Sir pel u. OVwimea, ibid. 1869; hit pnU 
myren. / nschriften, in Zeifchr. <L l). hf. 1804, 
P-IIC W. H. W. 
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XANTHICU8. [Uorrn, uL *WT) 

Y. 

YARN (npn,- H1TO). Th. Mb of ram 

is contained in an extremely obscure pawnee tn 
1 K. x. 28 (2 Chr. i. 16): “ Solosm had bno 
brought out of Egypt, and linen yarn ; the k.rc * 
merchants received the linen yarn at a price-" O* 
LXX. gives 4k &*kov4, implying an ongtnal nam- 
ing of ; the V ulg. has de ('•*!, who-b •• 

merely a latinized form of the original. The H* 
brew Received Text b questionable, from the cir- 
cumstance that the second mUrcih has its 
vowel lengthened as though it were in the ** ** 
congtructus. The probability b that the term < i *-» 
refer to some entrepot of Fgyptian enmn^-r ♦. 
but whether Tekoab, as in the LXX., or t os. a* *a 
the Vulg., u doubtful. Getenius ( Thet p. 13*2 
gives the sense of “number” as applying pq-iw’ 
to the merchants and the horses: “ A 
the king’s merchants bought a drove (*4 horw-s *t 
a price; ” but the verb*! arrangement in 2 ( hr m 
opposed to thb rendering. Thenius {Prey. // ' 
on 1 K. x. 28) combines thb sense with the f n re. 
giving to the first mil-re h the sense •* fr»*m Tei* * 
to the second the sense of “ drove” Beroru 
( Pxey. lldb. on 2 Chr. L 16) and Ft rrt 1 1 *x. s * 
side with the Vulgate, and suppose the place oM 
Con to have been on the Egy |4i*n frontier : *• The 
kii g’s merchants from Cos ii. e. stationed at ( as 
took the horses from ('os st a price." The seas* 
adopted in the A. V. b dented fn*n Jewish ts 
terpreters. W I. n. 

YEAR : fr 0f : nsmi. tl»e higbrs* 
dinar? division of time. The Hebrew wan* » 
identical with the root “ be or it rrpmW 

did the secood time; " with which are cognate the 
ordinal numeral “weood,” and the ori>- 

nal, east, “two.” The meaning b thervfcr* 
thought to be “an iteration," b? Gesemws. 
compares the Latin ann **, proper I t s circle. 

* ^ 

set i i us also compares the Arabic J^, which W 

says signifies “a circle, year.” It 

year," but not “ a circle," though usi tisnsa 

meaning “around:" its root b JU. .. 

came altered or changed. It shifted, passed, r rrfitJ 
and passed, or became eomplrte " (on Mr Ism* * 
authority). The ancient Fcyptian RE\P, *• 
year," seems to resemble anmns . for in < opt* mm 

of the f»rnis of its eqoivalect, pouiu, tb. 

Rashmuric pAum, Uum, 

with th* Sahldh) pA.M.111, - * Wh. m*.' 

pAUH16L “nnga.* The vow of the He- 
brew might either be a rec ur r ing period, sr a cir- 
cle of seasons, or else a period rirrling thr owg h tb 
seasons. The first sen** is agreeslds w tb sr * 
prro*l of ti ue ; the sec*** I, with ths Igy >cias 
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** primitive yew/* which, by the use of tropical 
seasons as divisions of the “ Vague Yew,** is shown 
to have been tropical in reality or intention ; the 
third agrees with all “ wandering years.** 

I. Years, properly so called. 

Two years were known to, and apparently used 
by, the Hebrews. 

1. A yew of 360 days, containing twelve months 
of thirty days each, is indicated by certain passages 
in the prophetical Scriptures. Ihe time, times, 
and a half, of Daniel (vii 25, xii. 7H where “time” 

(Ch. Heb. "TJPQ ) means “yew,” evi- 

dently represent the same period as the 42 months 
(Rev. xL 2) and 1,260 days of the Revelation (xi. 3, 
xii. 6), for 860 x 3.5 = 1,260, and 30 X 42=- 1,200. 
This year perfectly corresponds to the Egyptian 
vague yew, without the five intercalary days, it 
appears to have been in use in Noah’s time, or at 
least in the time of the writer of the narrative of the 
Flood, for in that narrative the interval from the 
17th day of the 2d month to the 17th day of the 
7th of the same yew appears to be stated to be a 
period of 150 days (Gen. vii. 11, 24, viii. 3, 4, comp. 
13), and, as the 1st, 2d, 7tb, and 10th months of 
one yew are mentioned (viii. 13, 14, vii. 1 1, viii. 4, 
6), the 1st day of the 10th month of thi< yew being 
separated from the 1st day of the 1st month of the 
next yew by an interval of at least 54 days (viii. 
5, 6, 10, 12, 13), we can only infer a yew of 12 
months. ideler disputes the former inference, 
arguing that as the water first began to sink after 
150 da} a (and then had been 15 cubita above all 
high mountains), it must have suuk for some days 
ere the Ark could have rested on Ararat, so that 
the second date must have been more than 150 
days later than the first ( Unndbuch, i. 69, 70, 478, 
479). This argument depends upon the meaning 
of the expression “ high mountains,** and upon the 
height of “ the mountains of Ararat,” upon which 
the Ark rested (Gen. viii. 4), and we are certainly 
juatified by Shemitic usage, if we do not consider 
the usual inference of the great height attained by 
the Flood to be a necessary one (Genesis of the 
h.urth and of Man, 2d ed. pp. 97, 98). The ex- 
act correspondence of the interval mentioned to 5 
months of 30 days each, and the use of a yew of 
36.) da}a, or 12 such months, by the prophets, the 
Litter fact overlooked by Ideler, favor the idea that 
aocb a .'ear is here meant, unless indeed one iden- 
tical with the Egyptian vague yew, of 12 months 
of 30 days and 5 intercalary days. The settle- 
ment of this question depends upon the nature and 
history of these years, and our information on the 
fatter subject is not sufficiently certain to enable us 
to do more than hazard a conjecture. 

A yew of 360 days is the rudest known. It is 
formed of 12 spurious lunw months, and was 
probably the parent of the lunw yew of 354 days, 
and the vague yew of 365. That it should have 
continued any time in use would lie surprising 
were it not for the convenient length of the months. 
The Hebrew year, from the time of the Exodus, as 
we shall see, was evidently lunw, though in some 
manner rendered virtually solar, and we may there- 
fore infer that the lunar yew is as old as the date 
nf the Exodus. As the Hebrew yew was not an 
Egyptian yew, and as nothing is said of its being 
new, save in its time of commencement, it was per- 
haps ewUer in use among the Israelites, and either 
brought into Egypt by them or borrowed from 
bhsmiu settlers. 
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The vague yew was certainly in use In Egypt la 
as remote an age as the ewlier part of the Xlltb 
dynasty (B. c. dr. 2000), and there can be no rea 
sonable doubt that it was there used at the time 
of the building of the Great Pyramid (b. c. cir. 
2350). The intercalary days seem to be of Egyp- 
tian institution, for each of them was dedicated to 
one of the great gods, as though the innovation had 
been thus made permanent by the priests, and per- 
haps rendered popufar ss a series of "days of feast- 
ing and njoicing. The addition would, however, 
date from a very early period, that of the fiual 
settlement of the Egyptian religion. 

As the lunw yew and the vague yew run up 
parallel to so ewly a period as that of the Exodus, 
and the former seems to have been then Sbemits, 
the fatter then, and for several centuries ewlier, 
Egyptiau, and probably of Egyptian origin, we 
may reasonably conjecture that the former origi- 
nated from a yew of 360 days in Asia, the fatter 
from the same )ew in Africa, this primitive yew 
having been used by the Noachfans before their 
dispersion. 

2. The yew used by the Hebrews from the time 
of the Exodus may be said to have been then insti- 
tuted, since a current month, Abib, on the 14th 
day of which the first Passover was kept, was then 
made the first month of the yew. The essential 
characteristics of this year can be clearly deter- 
mined, though we cannot fix thoae of any single 
yew. It was essentially solw, for the offerings of 
productions of the earth, first-fruits, harvest-prod- 
uce, and ingatheml fruits, were fixed to certain 
days of the year, two of which were in the periods 
of great feasts, the third itself a feast reckoned from 
one of the former days. It seems evident that the 
year was made to depend upon these times, and it 
may be observed that such a calendw would tend 
to cause thankfulness for God’s good gifts, and 
would put in the l>ackground the great luminaries 
which the heathen worshipped in Egypt and in 
(fanaan. Though the year was thus essentially 
xolsr, it is certain that the months were lunw, each 
commencing with a new moon. There must there- 
fore have lieen some method of adjustment. The 
first point to be decided is how the commencement 
of each year was fixed. On the 16th day of Abib 
ripe ears of corn were to lie offered as first-fruits 
of the harvest (I^ev. ii. 14, xxiii. 10, 11): this was 
the day on which the sickle was begun to be put 
to the corn (Deut. xvi. 9), and no douht Josephus 
is right in stating that until the offering of first- 
fruits had been made no harvest- work was to l« 
begun (AtU. iii. 10, § 5). He also states that ears 
of barley were offered {ibid.). That this wot the 
cose, and that the ears were the earliest ripe, is 
evident from the following circumstances. The 
reaping of barley commenced the harvest (2 Sam. 
xxi. 9), that of wheat following, apparently with- 
out any considerable interval (Ruth ii. 23). On 
the day of Pentecost thanksgiving was offered for 
the harvest, and it was therefore called the “ Feast 
of Harvest.” It was reckoned from the com- 
mencement of the harvest, on the 16th day of the 
1st month. The 50 days must include the whole 
time of the harvest of both wheat and barley 
throughout Palestine. According to the observa- 
tions of modem travellers, barley fa ripe. In the 
wannest parts of Palestine, in tiie first days of 
April. The barley-harvest therefore begins almut 
half a month or less after the vernal equinox. 
Each year, if sobr, would thus begin at about that 
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equinox, when the earliest ears of barley most be • 
ripe. As, however, the months were lunar, the 
commencement of the year must hare been fixed i 
by a uew moon near this point of time. The new : 
moon must have been that which fell about or next 
after the equinox, not more than a few days before, 
on account of the offering of first-fruits, idekr, < 
whose observations on this matter we have thus far 
followed, supposes that the new moon was chosen 
by observation of the forwardness of the barley- 
crops in the warmer parts of the country (Hand- 
buch , i. 490). But such a method would hare 
caused confusion on account of the different times 
of the harvest in different parts of Palestine; and 
in the period of the Judges there would often have 
leer. two separate commencements of the year in 
regions divided by boatiJe tribes, and in each of 
which the Israelite population led an existence 
almost independent of any other branch. It is * 
more likely that the Hebrews would have deter- I 
mined their new year’s day by the observation of I 
heliacal or other star-risings or settings known to 
mark the right time of the solar year. By such a 
method the beginning of any year could bare been j 
fixed a year before, either to one day, or, suppos- , 
ing the month -commencements were fixed by , 
actual obaei^ation, within a day or two. And we , 
need not doubt that the Israelites were well ac , 
quainted with such means of marking the periods i , 
of a solar year. In the ancient Song of Deborah j | 
we read how *• They fought from heaven; the stars 
in their courses fought against Sisera. The river j 
of KUhon swept them away, that ancient river, the 
river Kishon ’* (Judg. v. 20, 21). The stars that 
marked the times of rain are thus connected with 
the swelling of the river in which the fugitive 
Canaanites perished. So too we read how the I»rd 
demanded of Job, 44 Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of Cimah, or loose the bands of Cesil ? *' 
(Job xxxviii. 31). 44 The best and most fertilizing 

of the rains,'’ in Palestine and the neighboring 
lands, save Kgypt, »* fall when the Pleiades set at 
dawn (not exactly heliacally), at the end of au- 
tumn; rain scarcely ever falling at the opposite 
season, when Scorpio sets at dawn.” That Cimah 
signifies the Pleiades does not admit of reasonable 
doubt, and Cesil, as opposite to it, would be Scor- 
pio, l^ing identified with Cor Scorpionis by Alien 
hzra. These explanations are take from the arti- 
cle Kamink [vol. i. p. 810 6, and note]. There- 
fore it cniinot ta questioned that the Israelites, 
even during the troubled time of the Judges, were 
well acquainted with the method of determining j 
the seasons of the solar year by observing the star*. I 
Not alone was this the practice of the civilized 1 
Key pt ions, but, at all times of which we know tlteir , 
history, of the Aral*, and also of the (ireeks in the j 
time of Hesiod, while yet their msterial civilization 
omI science were rudimentary. It has always been ! 
the m«tom of pastoral and scattered |*ople*, rather 
than of the dwellers in cities; and if the Kgyptians 
le thought b» form an exception, it must !>e recol- i 
lected that tliev used it at a period not remote I 
from that at which their civilization came from the . 
plain of Nhinar. I 

It follows, from the determination of the proper , 
MW moon of the first month, whether by olwerva- ! 
tkni of a stellar phenomenon, or of the forwardness 
of the cro|«. that the method of intercalation can 
jnlv have l*«»n that in use after the Captivity, the 
addition of a thirteenth month whenever the twelfth 
ended too long before the equinox for the offering 


of the first-fruits to be tastk si the time hfl 
This method is in accordance with the pwvnmM 
granted to poetpone the eefebratioo of the IWe 
for one mouth in the case of any owe who wee 
legally unclean, or journeying at a distance < N air- 
ix. 9-13); and there is a historical ineUncr id lew 
case of Hezekiah of such a postponement, w i-<fa 
reasons, of the national celebration <2 t hr. xti 
1-3, 15). Such a practice as that of an interraia- 
tkm varying in occurrence is contrary to mon 
usage; but the Jikv prevail* in all Muslim 
in a far more inconvenient form in the case u* 
commencement of every month. The day is 
niined by actual observation of the new tune 
thus a day is frequently unexpected * ad*V«d u- m 
deducted from a mouth at one place, and nrf.ii 
commence on different days at different town* .-» 
the same country. The Hebrew intereaUtjoc. rf 
determined by stdUr phenomena, would not be sa- 
ble to a like uncertainty, though such may bw 
been the case with the actual day of the new 
The later Jews had two conimencetnrr.u * m 
year, whence it is commonly but inaccurate!' •». ; 
that they had two years, the sacred year r_e 
civil. We prefer to speak of the sacred ard r * . 
reckonings. Ideler admits that tbe«r revs .s 
obtained at the time of the Second Temple. Re 
sacred reckoning was that instituted at the I t » 
according to which the first month was A. i* m 
the civil reckoning the first month was thr mail 
I"he interval between the two eomnifwcimi* 
thus exactly half a year. It has l*m Mipt*wrd 
that the institution at the time of the hi**!u,* «» s 
change of commencement, not the intrudurt -r, * 

new year, and that thenceforward the year had tv» 
beginnings, respectively at alout the vernal & . i.w 
autumnal equinoxes. The former so pf« a % 
hypothesis, the Utter may almost l« proved. Th* 
strongest point of evidence as to two l»t)m inn . 
the year from the time of the kxodua trd 
unnoticed in this relation by Idelrr. is t be n.r~.» 
stance that the sabbatical and julnW yean c-e*- 
menced in the 7th month, and no > w tat 

10th day of the 7th month, the I by vrf Ai<wwrt 
(I>ev. xxv. 9, 10), and as this year immntaaiHT t*- 
lowed a sabbatical year, the Utter must have l«cu 
in the same manner. Both were full yew at* 
therefore must have commenced on the ftr»s 4a« 
The jubilee year was proclaimed on the far* day W 
the month, the Day of Atonement standing «a lbs 
tame relation to its leginning, sod prrhafw k> tka 
civil hegintiiug of the year, as did the l*saa in »« 
the sacred l >eg inning. This wouVj be tiw* .»i 
convenient, if not the ne cr esarv cniinetimir’ .« 
a year of total cessa tion from the erf . 

ture. as a year so commencing wendd neiprw 
whole round of such occupation* m rv-guUr w 

from seed-time to harvest, and Iron, harvest w. t 
age and gathering of fruit. The (iinmuni m w 
l*oth years, apart from the fcenuno td thr I * 
Atonement, clearly shows this. unit** *r rmsa 
| but this is surely unwarrantable, that th* i . „ * « 
j in the two places in which it oocar* t i-rg 

I ular order of the s e as ons of agriculture 1 * it 
1 10, 11; I^ev. xxv. 3, 4, 11), t*j( that tkn wn 
i intended to *PP»J in the case of tb* rtwnsu 
• Two expressions, used with reformer u> the twt 
of the Feast of Ingathering on the IXh 4a v 
7th month, must be here noticed It* m 

spoken of as - la the gn sag eaft * 

or 44 end of the year” (Kx. uni. 1<‘. wm4 as 
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ny^n nsnpj-l, “ [at] the change of the year” 
(xxxiv. 22), the latter a vague expression, as far at 
«e can understand it, but quite consistent with the 
ulher, whether indicating tlie turning-point of a 
natural year, or the half of the year by the sacred 

reckoning. The Rabbins use the term nD*lpijl 
to designate the commencement of each of the four 
seasons into which they divide the year ( Handbuch , 
i. 550, 551). Our view is confirmed by the simi- 
larity of the 1st and 7th months as to their observ- 
ances, the one containing the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread from the loth to the 21st inclusive; the 
other, that of Taljemacles, from the 15th to the 
£2d. Kvidence in the same direction is found in 
the spec'uU sanctification of the 1st day of the 7th 
month, which in the blowing of trumpets resembles 
the proclamation of the jubilee year on the Day of 
Atonement. We therefore hold that from the time 
of the Exodus there were two beginnings of the year, 
with the 1st of the 1st and the 1st of the 7th 
month, the former being the sacred reckoning, the 
latter, used for the operations of agriculture, the 
civil reckoning. In Egypt, in the present day, the 
Muslima use the lunar year for their religious oIh 
• ervancea, and for ordinary aflbirs, except those of 
agriculture, which they regulate by the Coptic 
J uiian year. 

We must here notice the theories of the deriva- 
tion of the Hebrew year from the Egyptian vague 
year, as they are connected with the tropical point 
or points, and agricultural phenomena, by which 
the former was regulated. The vague year was 
commonly used by the Egyptians; and from it only, 
if from an Egyptian year, is the Hebrew likely to 
have been derived. Two theories have been formed 
connecting the two years at the Exodus. 

(1.) Some hold that Abib, the first month of the 
Hebrew year by the sacred reckoning, was the Egyp- 
tian Epiphi, called in Coptic €HHIU; and in Ara- 

* 

bic, by the modem Egyptians, Abeeb, or 

Ebeeb, the 11th month of the vague year. The 
riniikurity of sound is remarkable, but it must be 
remembered that the Egyptian name is derived 
from that of the goddess of the month, PKP-T or 
APAP-T (?) • whereas the Hebrew name has the 
-mo of “an ear of com, a green ear/' and is derived 

from the unused root 23K, traceable in 3$, “ ver- 
«• % 

dare," 3ft Chaldee, “ fruit,” ♦ u preen fodder.” 
Moreover, the Egyptian P is rarely, if ever, repre- 
sented by the Hebrew 3, and the converse is not 
common. Still stronger evidence is afforded by tbe 
fact that we find iu Egyptian tbe root AB, “ a nose- 
gay,” which is evidently related to Abib and its cog- 
nates. Supposing, however, that tbe Hebrew caleu- 

• The names of the Egyptian months, derived from 
their divinities, are alone known to us In Greek and 
Coptic forms. These forms are shown by the names 
of the divinities given in the sculptures of the ceiling 
of the Bameseom of El-Rurneh to be corrupt; but 
In several coses they are traceable. The following 

are certain : 1. fetf, OCWOTT , divinity TEET 

(Thoth), as well as a goddess. 2. Ua»+<, IIA.(&IIS; 
“TEH, t. *. PAPTEH, belonging to Ptafa. 8 'A#vp, 

i . ecop, iuthar. 9. 
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dar was formed by fixing the Egyptian Epiphi as tbe 
first month, what would be the chronological result? 
The latest date to which the Exodus is assigned k 
about b. c. 1320. In tbe Julian year b. c. 139C 
the month Epiphi of the Egyptian vague year com 
menced May 16, 44 days after the day of the vernal 
equinox, April 2, very near which the Hebrew year 
must have begun. Thus at the latest date of tbe 
Exodus, there is an interval of a month and a half 
between the lieginning of the Hebrew year and 
Epiphi 1. This interval represents about 180 yean, 
through which the vague year would retrograde in 
the Julian until the commencement of Epiphi cor- 
responded to the vernal equinox, and no method can 
reduce it below 100. It is possible to effect thus 
much by conjecturing that the month Abib began 
somewhat after this tropical point, though the pre- 
cise details of the state of tlie crops at the time of 
the plagues, as compared with the phenomena of 
agriculture in I>ower Egypt at the present day, 
make half a mouth an extreme extension. At the 
time of the plague of hail, the barley was in the ear 
and was smitten with the flax, but the wheat was 
not sufficiently forward to he destroyed (Ex. ix. 31, 
32). In Lower Egypt, at the present day, this 
would be the case about the end of February and 
beginning of March. The Exodus cannot have 
taken place many days after the plague of hail so 
that it must have occurred about or a little after 
the time of the vernal equinox, and thus Abib can- 
not possibly have begun much after that tropical 
point: half a month is therefore excessive. We 
have thus carefully examined the evidence as to the 
supposed derivation of Abib from Epiphi, because 
it has been carelessly taken for granted, and more 
carelessly alleged in support of the latest date of 
tlie Exodus. 

(2. ) We have founded an argument for tbe date 
of the Kxodus upon another comparison of the He- 
brew year and tbe vague year. We have seen 
that the sacred commencement of the Hebrew year 
was at the new moon alout or next after, but not 
much before, the vernal equinox: the civil com- 
mencement must usually have been at the new moon 
nearest the autumnal equinox. At the earliest date 
of tlie Exodus computed by modern chronol«n:era, 
alxnit tlie middle of the 17th oentury n. c , tbe 
Egyptian vague year commenced at or altout tlie 
latter time. The Hebrew year, reckoned from the 
civil commencement, and the vague year, therefore, 
then nearly or exactly coincided. We have already 
seen that the Hebrews in Egypt, if they used a 
foreign year, must be supposed to hare used the 
vague year. It is worth while to inquire whether a 
vague year of this time would further suit the char- 
acteristics of the first Hebrew year. It would be 
necessary that the 14th day of Abib, on which fell 
the full moon of the Passover of the Exodus, should 
correspond to the 14tb of Phamenoth, in a vague 
year commencing about tbe autumnal equinox. A 


KIIUNS, «. r. PAKUUNS. 11 ’E«n+«, CflMlS, 
PEP-T. or APAP-T Ths names of months are there- 
fore, In their corrupt forms, either derived from tbe 
names of divinities, or the same ss those names. Tbe 
name of tbe goddeee of Epiphi Is written PT TEE. or 
PT, " twice.” As T is the feminine termination, the 
root appears to be P, " twice,” thus PBPT or APAP-T 
the Utter being Lspeius's reading. (See lepeiue, 
DmkmaUr , ebth. Hi bl. 170, 171, Ckron. d, Jfe. I 
141, and Poole, Horm JRgypliar*, pp. 7-2, 14, 18 
18) 
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full moon fell on the 14th of Phamenoth, or Thurs- 
day, April 21, b c. 1652, of a vague year commerc- 
ing on the day of the autumnal equinox, Oct. 10, 
b. c. 1653. A full moon would not fall on the same 
day of the vogue year within a shorter interval than 
twenty-five yearn, and the triple near coincidence of 
new moon, vague year. and autumnal equinox, would 
not recur in less than 1,500 vague years (Enc. 
lint. 8th ed. A//»//V, p. 458). Ihis date of the 
Exodus, ii. c. 1652, is only four years earlier than 
1 1 ales's, n. c. 1648. In confirmation of this early 
d.ite, it must !<e added that in a list of confederates 
defeated by I both me* 111. at Mogiddo in the 23d 
year of his reign, are certain names that we believe 
can only refer to Israelite trii*s The date of this 
king's accession cannot be later than at>out B. c. 
1460, and his 23d year cannot therefore te later 
lhau about n. c. 1440.° Were the Israelites then 
settled in Palestine, no date of the Exodus but the 
longest would be tenable. [Chronology.] 

II. Divisions of the Year. — 1. Statons. Two 

seasons are mentioned iu the Bible, “ sum- 

mer,” and *V?n, 44 winter.” The former properly 
means the time of cutting fruits, the latter, that of 
gathering fruits ; they are therefore originally rather 
summer and autumn than summer and winter. 
But that they signify ordinarily the two grand di- 
visions of the year, the warm and cold seasons, is 
evident from their use for the whole y ear in the ex- 
pression ‘‘summer and winter” (l*s. 

lxiiv. 17; Zech. xiv. 8, perhaps Gen. vili. 22), and 
from the mention of “ the winter house ” (Jer. xxxvi. 
22) and “the summer bouse” (Aui. ill. 15, where 

both are mentioned together). Probably *0"% 
when used without reference to the year (as in Job 
xxix. 4), retains its original signification. In the 
promise to Noah, after the Flood, the following re- 
markable passage occurs: “ While t lie earth re- 
maineth. seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease” (Gen. viii. 22), Here “seed-time,” 

and 44 harvest,” ore evidently the 

agricultural seasons. It seems unreasonable to 
suppose that they mean winter and summer, as the 
beginnings of the periods of sowing and of harvest 
are not separated by six months, and they do not 
last for six mouths each, or nearly so long a time. 

The phrase “cold and heat,” DTH probably 
indicates the great alternations of tem|K*mtnre. 
The whole passage indeed speaks of the alternation* 
of nature, whether of productions, temperature, the 
seasons, or light and darkness. A* we have seen, 
the year w:i* probably then a wandering one, and 
therefore the }ntvuige is not likely to refer to it, but 
to natural phenomena alone. [M.AaoN?*; t tiito- 
.\oUM,Y.| 

2. — The Hebrew months, from the 
time of the Kiodtu, were lunar. The year appear* 
ordmanh to have contained twelve, but, when in- 
trre.datioii was necessary. a thirteenth. I fie older 
year cont lined twelve months of thirty days each. 
[Month; ( hiiumiijm.y.) 

3. U’tfX*. — I'he Hebrews, front the time of the 
institution of the S.tbUith, whether at or U*f«*re the 
Kudu*, reckoned by weeks, but. as uo lunar year 

«* The writer's paper on tills subject not having yet 
been published, he must refer n> the abstract to the 
iamai/m, No 1*47, Mar 21, 1 *»j& 
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could have contained a number of weeks rtUwe s 

fractional excess, this reckoning waivirtuaJ* l- 
pendent of the year os with the Muslim*. [Wui . 
Sabbath; Chronoijogt .] 

4. Frstitstls, //••lif />oys, an,/ FaUt — TW 
Feast of the Passover was bekl vwi the 14th • ' 
the 1st mouth. Tlie Feast of I nlrtOTted 
lasted 7 days; from the 15th to the 21st. torlasiw, 
of the same month. Its first and Last days *m 
kept os sabbaths. The Feast of Weeks, at Pen- 
tecost, was celebrated oil the day which rwkd m*m 
weeks counted from the 16th of the l*t n> c.ik. 
that day being excluded. It was called the - tea* 
of Harvest,” and “ I>av of First-fruits.” I he tea* 
of Trumpets (lit. “ of the sound of the trumpet " 
was kept as a sabbath on the 1st day of the 7ti 
mouth. The I>ay of Atonement Gil- -of Atoe- 
merits ”) was a fast, held the 10th day of the 7 U 
month. The “ Feast of Tabernacles.” at - Fra* 
of Gathering,” was celebrated from tbr 15tfa u ths 
22d day, inclusive, of the 7th month. AddiU.es 
made long after the giviug of the Law, si* tat 
known to be of higher than priestly auth nty, m 
the Feast of Purim, commemorating the tfcdnt «f 
Hainan's plot; the Feast of the 1 ted re- 

cording the cleansing and re-dcdkwUua <J the 
Temple by Judas Maccahwus; and four fwU. 

III. Sacred Years. — 1. The Sabbola-ai year. 

/TJtP, •* the fallow year,” or, pew*!***, 

“year of remission,” or alone. kept r*n 

seventh year, was commanded U# be • ^■served m % 
year of rest from the lnU*r» of agrvuhurr. sad f 
remission of debts. Two bahUiticaJ yrars are re- 
con led, commencing and cnrrrnt, tv t. l*bf-4 ..4 
136-5. [Saubaticai. Yt vn; t iiKi*M>uni 

2. Tlie Jubilee year, 7TJC*, *• the yew 

of the trumjiet,” or '✓DV shoe. a Lke *ssr 
which immediately followed even seventh >«. sl- 
ical year. It has I wen disputed whctlw-r the . i , 
lee year was even 4‘.»tii or »V>th: tbe krnsr m 
more pmliahle. [JiBint.t; Uua»ou».t \ 

\L P. 

• YELLOW. [Color*] 

• YKR =r- rre, in the A. V ed. 1611 N«« 

xi. 33, xiv. 11. H 

YOKE. 1. A well-known implr-omt (f tnm. 
bandry, de*cril*ed in the Hebrew Ui. j u*gr l * to* 
terms nn'>t, ,j nu'-tah,-' and \f,/ tlie two b m^r «prr.-* 
icaliv applying to tlie U»w« of w««st <>ut ^ • l - * 
it was constructed, and the lsd to t>* afplicwi: « 
(hiw/mtt) of tlie article to tlie iies-k u< thr .is Tbe 
expressions are combined in lev iim ] ’> *td la 
xxxiv. 27, with the meaning, *♦ 1 vid* w 
The term “yoke” is frvqumth u»ol o«-ta; * * 
ically for su*yict*m [t. y. 1 K. in 4. *> 11 U :i 
4 ; Jer v. 5 > : hence an •• iron y okr ' r»i n-w- n 
iinuviuillv galling bondage dk-ut. n«-u *v «r 
lxviii 13j. 2. A |*ur of oini. m Imcl m 

voked togrtlier (1 >am. li. 7 : Ik i i 1> J, 
Tlie Hebrew term, tx* »**■«// t* »1^) t. wmw 

(Judg. xix. 10 ? and mule* 2 K. v I? . « 1 
to a couple if riders ii* ni 7 . -t ter* 

ferine#/ is also applied to a errta'n arnomt tf 
e#pii valent to that which a rvu[4e k4 out re* * 
plough in a day (L. v. 10; A. V. “acre ” . tmt 


* ta'to. • neva. * M?. • 
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responding to the Latin jugum (Varro, R. R. i. 
10). The term stands in this sense in 1 Sam. 
air. 14 (A. V. “yoke”); hut the teit is doubtful, 
and tho rendering of the LXX. suggests that the 
true reading would refer to the instruments (4v 
«4xA«£t) wherewith the slaughter was effected. 
[Oxjui.] W. L. B. 

• YOKE-FELLOW. The interest of this 
word lies iu the question whether the Greek word 
(w4£ry« or <rvv( ify«) is correctly so rendered, Phil, 
if. 3, or should be taken as a proper name, Syzygus 
or Synzygm. If as in the A. Y. it has the appel- 
lative force, it must be a man who is meant and 
not a woman; for the accompanying adjective 
(yr^wie) has properly three terminations, and is 
here masculine, and hence though the noun may be 
masculine or feminine, the Apostle's wife is not to be 
thought of, as some strangely imagine, in opposition 
also to the manifest inference from 1 Cor. vii. 8 
that Paul was never married (iyapos)- Some 
suppose Luke to be intended, who from the omis- 
sion of his itanie in PhiL i. 1 appears not to have 
l«*en at Home when Paul wrote the letter; and 
"there that it was Epapliroditus, who was at the 
Apostle's side at the moment, and was thus abruptly 
addressed Upwrc* $cal <r«)- These and similar ex- 
idanations presuppose a knowledge of fwrsonal rela- 
tions on the part of the readers rendering the allu- 
sion obvious to them though utterly obscure to us. 

We think the best view after all to be that of 
Meyer (Br. an tHc Philippe r, in loc.), Iaurent 
< XeuUsL Stiulicn, pp. 134-137), and others, that 
Syzygus or Synzygus is a proper name, borne by 
»ne who had been associated with Paul in Chris- 
tian labors, who was at Philippi wheu the Apostle 
wrote the letter, and was well known there as 
deserving the encomium which this appeal to him 
implies. Paul nowhere else uses this word ( av(vyo$) 
of any one of his official associates, not using it in 
Uct in any other passage. It is found here in the 
midst of other proper names (vv. 2, 3); and the 
attributive “genuine" (yvfj<ru) corresponds finely 
and significantly to the appellative sense of such a 
name. That such an alliteration is not foreign to 
Paul's manner, see Philem., w. 10, 11. llie name, 
it is true, does not appear anywhere else ; but many 
•Hher names also are found only in single instances, 
and certainly many names must have been in use 
among the ancients which have not been trans- 
mitted at all. Paul himself repeatedly mentions 
persons in his epistles who are named only once, 
and a catalogue of names might l*e made out from 
the Acts of the Apostles, of those whose whole his- 
tory tor us lies in a single passage. 11. 

Z 

ZAANATM, THE PLAIN OF (fVw 

: 8 pvs vhtovticTovvTuvy Alex. 8. ava- 
vovojifKHK: Vnllit quat vocatur Setinim); or, 
mote accurately, “ the oak by Zaannaiin,” such 
l-eiug probably the meaning of the word eU)n. 
1 1't.-UH, iii. 2547 A] A tree — probably a sacred 
u* e — mentioned as marking the spot near which 
llener the Kenite was encamped when Sisera took 
refuge iu his tent (Judg. iv. 11). Its situation is 
defined as 44 near Kedesh,” ». e. Kedesh- Naphtali, 
the name of which still lingers on the high ground, 
lorth of Sttfed, and west of the Lake of eLUuUh , 
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usually identified with the Waters cf Heron). Tbs 
Targum gives as the equivalent of the name, rnithor 
agganiya , 44 the plain of the swamp," and in the 
weU-known passage of the Talmud ( \feyillth Jt- 
rnth, i.) which contains a list of severed of the 
towns of Galilee with their then identifications, the 
equivalent for 44 Elon (or Aijalou) l>e-Zaannaini " is 
Agniya hnk-Jcodesh. Agnt appears to signify a 
swamp, and can hardly refer to anything but the 
marsh which borders the lake of JJttUh on the north 
side, and which was probably more extensive in the 
time of Delorah than it now is [Mekom]. On the 
other hand, Professor Stanley has pointed out ( Jeto- 
ish Church , p. 324 ; Isfulities, p. 197 ) how appro- 
priate a situation for this memorable tree is afforded 
by , 44 a green plain .... studded with massive 
terebinths," which adjoins on the south the plain 
containing the remains of Kedesh. The whole of 
this upland country is more or less rich In tere- 
binths. One such, larger than usual, and bearing 
the name of Sejm- rw-Mestinh, is marked on the 
map of Van de Velde as 6 miles X. W. of Kedet. 
These two suggestions — of the ancient Jewish and 
the modem Christian student — may be left side 
by side to await the result of future investigation. 
In favor of the former is the slight argument to be 
drawn from the early date of the interpretation, 
and the f;ict that the basin of the HuUh is still the 
favorite caiuping-ground of Bedouins. In favor 
of the latter is the instinct of the oleerver and the 
abundance of trees in the neighliorhood. 

No name answering to either Zaannaim or Ague 
lias yet been encountered. 

The Act/, or correction, of Judg. iv. 11, substi- 
tutes Zaanaunim for Zaanaim, and the same form 
is found in Josh. xlx. 33. This correction the lex- 
icographers adopt as the more accurate form of the 
name. It appears to be derived (if a Hebrew word) 
from a root signifying to load beasts as nomads do 
when they change their places of residence (Gesen. 
77/ cs. p. 1177). Such a meaning agrees well with 
the habits of the Kenites. But nothing can lie 
more uncertain than such explanations of topo- 
graphical names — most to be distrusted when 
most plausible. G. 

ZA'ANAN (1JS? [ric* in ktvU:] i.ynipi 
[Comp. 2curdp:] in cxitu). A place named by 
Micah (i. 11) in his address to the towns of the 
Shtfelah . This sentence, like others of the same 
passage, contains a play of words founded on the 
meaning (or on a possible meaning) of the name 
Zaanan, as derived from yo/snA, to go forth: — 

” The Inhabi trees of Tsaanan came not forth." 

The division of the passage shown in the LXX. 
and A. V., by which Zaanan is connected with 
Beth-eael, Is now generally recognized as inac- 
curate. It is thus given by Dr. Puaey, In bis 
Commentary : 44 Tbe inhabitant of Zaanan came 
not forth. The mourning of Beth-ezel shall take 
from you its standing.'' So also Ewald, De Welle, 
and Zunz. 

Zaanan is doubtless identical with Zenajv. 

G. 

• ZAANAN'NIM : B«r >/U (* . 

Vat. -ft? ; Alex. Bare vamp; Comp. Srerar/p* 
Saananim), Josh. xix. 33. [Zaanaim.] A. 

ZA'AVAN (Tjyi [dUquitled] : Zoimt dpi 
Alex. Iwvjcom* I wax a* • Ztivan). A Horite chir^ 
son of Ezer the sou of Seir (Gen. xixvi. 27; 1 Clr 
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ZABAD 


ZABADEANS 


I. 42). The LXX. appear to have read }pV. 
In 1 Chr. the A. V. has Z a van. 

ZA'BAD f (/ft, pretent ] : Za04r; 

Alex. Z a&ar in 1 (’hr. xi. : Zabad: short for 

: see Zebadiah, Zabdi, Zabdid, Zebedee, 
“ God Lath given him ”). 

L Son of Nathan, son of Attai, son of Ahlai, 
Sheehan’s daughter (1 (’hr. ii. 31-37), and hence 
called son of Ahlai (1 ('hr. xi. 41). He was one 
of David’s mighty n»en, but none of his deeds have 
been recorded. The chief interest connected with 
him is his genealogy. which is of considerable im- 
portance in a chronological point of view, and as 
throwing incidental light upon the structure of the 
book of Chronicles, and the historical value of the 
genealogies in it. Thus in 1 Chr. ii. 26-41, we 
have the following pedigree, the generations pre- 
ceding deralimeel being prefixed : — 


0 ) Judah. 


(13.) Nathan. 

(2.) Phares. 


(14.) Zabad. 

(8 ) Uezron. 


(15.) Rphlai. 

(4 ) Jerahmeel. 


(16.) Obed. 

(5.) Onam. 


(17 ) Jehu. 

(6.) 8hatmuai. 


(18.) Axauah. 

a-) Nadab. 


(19.) Helex. 

(8.) Appaiui. 


(2* ‘ ) Eleaaah. 

(9.) Ishi. 


(21.) Slsamal. 

(10.) Sheshan. 


(22 ) Bh&llutn. 

(11.) Ahlai. hia i 

— Jarha ths 

(23.) Jekamiah. 

daughter j 

Kgyptian. 


(12 ) Attai. 


(24.) Biabama. 


Here, then, is a genealogy of twenty-four gen* 
erations, commencing with the patriarch, and ter- 
minating we know not. at first sight, where; hut as 
we hap|KMi to know, from the history, where Zabad 
the son of Ahlai lived, we are at least sure of this 
(act, that the fmrUtnth generation brings us to 
the time of David; and that this is al»out the cor- 
rect numUr we Jire also sure, liecause out of seven 
other jarfect genealogies, covering the same inter- 
val of time, four have the same numlier ( four- 
teen), two lave fijh »«. and David’s own has cUvtn. 
[IiHSKAL UK .1 KmI.n Clll;t«%T, i. 886 ) 

llut it a No h:ip|»ens that another person in the 
line is an historical jiersonage, whom we know 
to have lived during the usiir(ration of Athnlmh. 
lamely, Axariah tlie sou (/. r, grandson) of Olied 
(2< hr. xxiii. 1). [A/akivii. 13.] He wa m f>urth 
alter Zabad, while Jehor.tm. Athaliah’s huaband, 
was $irtk after l>avid — a perfectly satisfactory cor- 
respondence when we bike into account that Zabad • 
may prob.il lv have Urn considerably younger than 
David, and that the early marriages of the kings 
have a constant tendency to increake the numUr 
of generations in the nival line. Again, the last 
name in the line is the sixth after Axariah ; but 
Herekiali was the sixth king aftrr Athalinh. and we 
know that mniv of the genealogies were written 
out by “ the n eu of He/ekiah,” and therefore of 
course came down to his time [Hkciuu. i. 2Vt] 
(see 1 ( hr iv. 41; ITov. xxv. 1). So that we 
may conclude, with great probability. loth that 
this gem-aiojv ends in the time of Hezekiah, and 
that all its links an* jierfirt. 

One other |oint of importance remains to lie 
noticed, namely, that Zabad is calleil, after bis 


• Ht dors not appear in ths list in 2 8am. xxlv , 
and ms v then fore tie presumed to ha VS been added 

la tae latter r 1. 1 ,a U»vid s reign. 


great-grandmother, the (bunder of his boew. mm 
of Ahlui . For that Ahlai was the name of >be> 
shan’t daughter is certain from 1 Oir ii . 31 : tid 
it i> also certain, from vr. 35. )W. that frr»*T Ur 
marriage with Jar ha descended, in the third p-* 
eration, Zabad. It is tlierH.ee as certain as sH 
matters can l«e, that Zal>ml the of Ablxi. D» 
vid’s mighty man, was so called fn«n Ankaj l - 
female ancestor. The case is anaJogoos to that 
of Joah, and Ahishai. and AsaheL wbo are always 
called mute of Zeneiak, Zeruiah. Like Ahlai. Ia\x^ 
married a foreigner. Or if any one thinks there is 
a difference between a man being called the w. rf 
his mother, and the son of his great -grand n^ter, 
a more exact parallel may U found in « es. xxx 
4, xxxvi. 12, 13. 16, 17, where the drwndaoti -f 
Keturah, an<l of the wives of Ksau. in the thu-d 
and fourth generation, are called - the «w*s «f Re 
turah,” “ the sons of Adah " and ** of Haihewth ’ 
respectively. 

2. (Zo Bit; [Vat] Alex. Z aB*D An 
ite, if the text of 1 Chr. vii. 21 ts correct 
SlirTIIKLAII.] 

3. (Zo 04S: [Vat Z«£«A:] Alev 

of Shimeath. an Ammonites*. an saiwia sb> 
with Jeliozalaul, slew king Jua*h. aro>rdir>g to i 
Chr. xxiv. 26; l*ut in 2 K. xii. 21. hi* tone » 
written, probably more correctly, J»ix.»<h*r 
Oil ah] . He was one of tl»e d<Hi»e»Ur •minis 
the palace, mild apparently tl»r a-ent ol a povnrx 
conspiracy (2 ( hr. xxv. 3; 2 K. in 5 . J<«* 

bail iHiDiiir unpopular from las kioUfrw* J i kr 
xxiv. 18 1 . his oppression i»4/. 22 . and. a^ve 
bis calamities [dud. 23-25). 1 be rx|4armt»* 

given in the article Jo/wmah is dci'.iin* • « 
true one, that tl»e chnnicler rejireartit* tin* u ir%t 
death of the king, as well as the prenuu* tma* * 
of the Syrians, a* a Divine judgment a^rv at . j 
for the innocent blood of Zechariah oy i . 

not that the assassins thcin«elvrs were •ctaale»: vi 
the desire to avenge the Or-.ilh of /rHiariaJi 1 twr 
were both put to death bv Ama/iah. loti Uoa 
children were i|oml in ol«edienee to the law «f 
Mimes (IfeuL. xxiv. 16 1 . II ie come wiener Ivtam 

tlie names Z**hur\ik and J^icAor i* remarka- 
ble. A. 1 II 

4. (ZaQii [Vat. Zo£o*o£] > A UyMJi *f 
Israel, of tlie sons of Zatlu, who put aw a* baa itr- 
eigu wife at Ezra's command I Dr. x. 27 ^ Be w 
called Sa hatch in 1 h*dr. ix. 28 

6. ([Rom ) ZaSd£: [VaL FA., with per-e. wswd. 
A0a(a&*K ' Alex.] Z a&a3 ) * H*e of the <W» a* 

ant* of Haahum, wbo bail mam«*l a t r* ign mde 
after the Captivity (Kx. x. 35 ■ ; cajni Uoxau m 
1 Fj*dr. it. 33. 

6. (Zo Bail [Vat. FA. *«*f M ;] \W. 

One of tlie son* of NeU>, whiMe name is n^t.t. 
under the same ri mi instance* as tlie two • - 

ibr i. 43(. It it represented by / ( n \ i » u i * m 
1 Y* lr. ix. 35. « A W 

ZABADAT AS [4 *yl ] Ts/ltlsut ‘ 
udut). Zaiiad 6 (1 Kadr. ix. »15 . exxup. la i 

43). 

ZABADR'ANS [properly Zisn* r*x» 
T^a&thaloi ; [>in. ZaBw4aao< • ] Alex. |i/m (l 
Zobuhri l. An Arab tnle who were uta inl v4 
s|toiled by Jonathan, «m his way lock to 1 feu.**, m 
trim hit fniitles* jMirsuit tlie amn of lvti*s • 
(1 Mace. xii. 31 ). rail* them Nal*t* . m 

[Ant. xiii. 5. f 10), but lie is rtvdmllv t» •- r 
Nothing certain is known of them, l.wakl ,<•**#» a 
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nr. 389 finds a trace of their name iu that of the 
place Zdbdn given by Robinson in his lists; but 
this is too far south, leween the Yarmuk and the 
Zssrka. Micbaelis suggests the Arab tribe Za- 
beidtk ; but they do not appear in the necessary 
locality. Jonathan had pursued the enemy’s army 
as far as the river Kleutherus (Mohr el-Kebir ), and 
was on his march back to Damascus when he at- 
tacked ami plundered the Za’uu leans. We must 
took for the ii, therefore, somewhere to the north- 
west of Damascus. Accordingly, on the road from 
Damascus to Baalbek, at a distance of about 8§ 
hours (20 miles) from the former place, is the vil- 
lage Ztbdany, standing at the upper eud of a plain 
of the same name, which is the very centre of An- 
ti- Li bun us. The name Zebddny is possibly a relic 
of the ancient tril*e of the Zaltadeans. According 
to Burckbardt ( Syrvi , p. 3), the plain “is about 
three quarters of an hour in breadth, and three 
hoars in length ; it is called Ard Ztbdeni , or the 
district of Zelideni ; it is watered by the Barrada, 
one of whose sources is in the midst of it; and by 
the rivulet called Mulct Ztbdeni, whose source is in 
the mountain behind the village of the same name.** 
The plain is “ limited on one side by the eastern 
part of the Anti-Libanus, called here Djtbtl Ztb- 
deni.” The village is of considerable size, contain- 
ing nearly 3,000 inhabitants, who breed cattle, and 
the silkworm, and have some dyeing-houses {ibbi.). 
Not far from Ztbdany , on the western slopes of An- 
ti- Li ban us, is auother village called Kefr Zebad , 
which again seems to point to this as the district 
formerly occupied by the Zabadeans. W. A. W. 

ZAB'BAI [2 syl.J ('ST [perh.pure, tnnocttif] : 
Zafio vi Z tbbni). 1. One of the descendants of 
Bebai, who had married a foreign wife in the days 
of Ezra (Kzr. x. 28). He is called Josabad in 1 
Esdr. ix. 29. 

2. ( Za&ov ; FA. Za0 pov- Zachai.) Father of 
Baruch, who assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the 
city wall (Nch. iii. 20). 

ZAB'BUD ("H21T [given, bestotced], Keri, 

"TCQT : Zafioitb; [Vat. omits:] Zachur ). One of 
the sons of Bigvai, who returned in the second car- 
avan with Ezra (Kzr. viii. 14). In 1 Esdr. viii. 40 
his name is coirupted into Istalcurus. 

ZABDE'US [properly Zabd.kls] (Za&baios- 
Vulg. om.). Zkbadiaii of the sons of Immer (1 
Eedr. ix. 21; comp. Kz. x. 20). 

ZAB'DI [Jehovah gave): Zapffpl 

[Vat. -0p*t ] ; Alex! Zafipt in Josh. vii. 1 : Zabdi). 

1. Son of Zerah, the son of Judah, and ancestor of 
Aehan (Josh. vii. 1, 17, 18). 

2. (Za08l; [Vat. Zaj88f«.]) A Beiyamite, of 
the sons of Shimhi (1 Chr. viii. 10). 

3. ([Vat Zaxp«t ; ] Zabdiis.) David’s officer 
over the produce of the vineyards for the wine-cel- 
lars (1 Chr. xxvii. 27). He is called “the Shiph- 
mite,” that is, in all probability, native of She- 
pbam,** but his native place has not been traced. 

4. ([Rom.] Vat and Alex. om. : FA. third hand, 
ZtYpi' Ztbedtus.) Son of Asaph the minstrel 
(Neh. xi. 17); called elsewhere Zaccuk (Neb. xii. 
35) and Zictiui (1 Chr. ix. 15). 


• • They plant this tree In the East by the wayside, 
)« easily ascended because the branches start 
out comparatively near the ground. [Stcamoex, note 

-) “• 
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ZABDIEL [gift of God]: ZoS- 

3t fa [Vat. -3«i-] : Zabdiel). 1. Father of Jasho- 
beatn, the chief of David's guard (1 Chr. xxvii. 2) 

2. (Bo3<4a; Alex. Zoxp^K \ [FA. 1 0af<t?A.]! 

A priest, son of the great men, or, as the margin 
gives it, “ Haggedoliiu” (Neh. xi. 14). He had 
the oversight of 128 of bis brethren after the return 
from Babylou. 

3. (Z«j88ri)A; Joseph. Zd/9i)Aos: Z'Mitl.) An 
Arabian chieftain who put Alexander Bates to 
death (1 Macc. xi. 17 ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, § 8). 
According to Diodorus, Alexander Bates was mur- 
dered by two of the officer# who accompanied him 
(Muller, Fra gm. Hist . ii. 16). 

ZA'BUD (TOT [r/tren] : Za/Soufi; Alex. Za0- 
QovSi [Comp. Za£ov8:] Zabud), The son of 
Nathan (1 K. iv. 5). He is described as a priest 
(A. V. “principal officer; ” Priest, iii. 2576), and 
as holding at the court of Solomon the confidential 
post of “ king's friend,” which had been occupied 
by II unhid the Arch ite during the reign of David 
(2 Sam. xv. 37, xvi. 16; 1 Chr. xxvii. 33). This 
position, if it were an official one, was evidently dis- 
tinct from that of counsellor, occupied by Ahitho- 
phel under David, and had more of tbe character 
of private friendship about it, for Absalom con- 
versely calls David the “friend” of Hush&i (2 
Sain. xvi. 17). In the Vat. MS of the LXX. the 
word “ print ” is omitted, and in the Arabio of the 
London Polvglot it is referred to Nathan. ITie 
Peshito-Syriac and several Hebrew MSS. for “ Za- 
bud ” read “ Zaccur.” The same occurs in the 
case of Zabbui>. 

ZAB'ULON (Za&ovX&v- Zabulon). The 
(3 reek form of the name Zebulux (Matt. iv. 13, 
15, Rev. vii. 8). 

ZACOAI [3 *yl.J ('3! nawm]: 

Zo K\ofc [Vat. FA. Zobov in Neh.]; Atex. Zok- 
%at in Ezra: Zachni). Tbe sons of Zaccai, to the 
number of 760, returned with Zerubbaliel (Kzr. ii 
9; Neh. vii. 14). The name is the same which 
appears in the N. T. in the familiar form of Zao- 
cii.ru y. 

ZAG’CHjE'US [A. V. Zactiie'us] ( Zair- 
X<uo$ : Zacclueus). The name of a tax-collector 
near Jericho, who being short in stature climbed up 
into a sycamore-tree/ 1 in order to obtain a sight of 
Jesus ns He passed through that place. 6 Luka 
only has related the incident (xix. 1-10). Zacch®- 
us was a Jew, as^ may be inferred from his name, 
and from the fact' that the Saviour speaks of him 
expressly as “ a son of Abraham ” ( vtbs *A&pmdp). 
So the latter expression should be understood, and 
not in a spiritual sense; for it was evidently meant 
to assert that he was one of the chosen race, not- 
withstanding the prejudice of some of his country- 
men that his office under the Kouiaii government 
made him an alien and outcast from the privileges 
of the Israelite. The term which designates this 
office (ipx* T «Ac6vT?f) i» unusual, but describes him 
no doubt as the superintendent of customs or trib- 
ute in the district of Jericho, where he lived, as 
one having a commission from his Roman principal 
(manceps, publicanut) to collect 'the imposts levied 


6 • The A. V. (Luke xix. 1) has : M And [Jesus) en- 
tered and passed through Jericho,** as If the incident 
took place after our Lord had left the city. But the 
verb Is M^ero, was passing through, uhkh ftee* 
the occurrence iu Jericho. *• 
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on the Jem by tlie Romans, and who in the exe- 
cution of that trust employed subalterns (the or- 
dinary r«Aircu), who were accountable to him, as 
he in turn was accountable to bis superior, 
whether he resided at Home, as was more com- 
monly the case, or in the province itself f«ee Winer, 
Ktfihc. ii. 711, and l>ict. of Ant. p. 806). The 
office must have lieen a lucrative one in such a 
region, and it is not strange that Zacchaus is men- 
tioned by the Evangelist as a rich man (ovrot 
wAowriov). Josephus states (Ant. xv. 4, § 2) that 
the palm-groves of Jericho and its gardens of balsam 
were given as a source of revenue by Antony to 
Cleopatra, and, on account of their value, were af- 
terwards redeemed by Herod the Great for his own 
benefit. The sy camore-tree is no longer found in 
that neighborhood (Kobinson, MU. ties. i. 659); 
but no one should lie surprised at this, since “ even 
the solitary relic of the )ialm-forest, seen as late as 
1838 " — which existed near Jericho, has now dis- 
appeared (Stanley, N. </■ P. p. 307 ). a The eager- 
ness of Zacclueus to liehold Jesus indicates a deeper 
interest than that of mere curiosity. He must 
have had some knowledge, by report at least, of the 
teachings of < ’hrist, as well as of his wonder-work - 
ing power, and could thus have been awakened to 
some just religious feeling, which would make him 
the more anxious to see the announcer of the good 
tidings, so important to men as sinners. The 
readiness of Christ to take up his abode with him, 
and his declaration that “ salvation ” bad that day 
come to the house of his entertainer, prove sufti- 
cientlv that “lie who knows what is iu man'’ 
perceived in him a religious susceptibility which 
fitted him to l<e the recipient of spiritual blessings. 
John tlie Ituptist must often have preached near 
Jericho, and Zacclueus may on some occasion have 
lieeti a hearer. Reflection upon hi* conduct on the 
|*rt of Zaccha us himself appears to have revealed 
tit him deficiencies which disturl**d his conscience, 
and lie w.ui ready, on leing instructed more fully 
in regard to the way of life, to engage to *• restore 
fonrf< Id ” for the il'egal exactions of which he 
would not venture to deny rte 6 % ti f<ri/*o<£de- 
rrjffa ' that he might have l*<en guilty. At ail 
events he luul not Imd in such a m. inner as to over- 
come the prejiulb'e which the Jews entertained 
against individuals of his class, and their censure 
fell on him as well as on Christ when they de* hired 
that the latter had not scorned to avail Ilinwlf of 
the hospitality of »* a mail that was a sinner.'' Tlie 
Saviour *|K*nt the night probably (n«iea<, ver. 5, 
and varaAttrai, ver. 7/' are the terms u-ed > in the 
house of Zaeelia u», and the next day pursued his 
journev to Jerusalem. He was in the caravan from 
t lahhv, which was going up thither to keep the 
1'assover. The entire >cene is well illustrated by 
t iuwtrr/ee (l-anges lidn /icert, iii. 285). 

We read in tlie Rabbinic writings also «»f a Zac- 
rhii-u* who lived at Jericho at this same jwriod, 
well known on his own account, and esjscullv as 
the father of the celebrated Rabbi J«K‘haliati l<ii 
/achat isceN-pp's L<i>cu Jtsu, ui. 1MC. I hi* per- 
«»n mav have Isen related to tlie Zaeeh.i u* named 
in the avert'd narrative. The family of theZaechaa 
was an ancient one, as well as ver) numerous. 


o • Both these statements now require correction. 
T'ie ■vtsiooir and the palm-tree cannot l>e said to 
th-'irisli tttere, but It is found that they are not vet 
fitinrt Her Palm -Trkk, vol ill. p. 2J2>>, note ft. arl 
rn utoaa, vol. Iv p 3131, note ft. U 


They are mentioned in the book* of Farm ii 9 
and Nebemiah (rii. 14) ae among tW vU in- 
turned from the Uab) Ionian Captivity uiskr ZcrwW 
babel, when their number amounted to srtea kw- 
dred and sixty. It should be noticed that tfts 
name is given as Zaixai in the Autts-ruwd Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament. ( Nr HaJ • 

discoune on Zacchrus in lu« r »>•*•* mm 

M. T. bk. hr. 3, and Arch! Ubop lm,di. un Zsr- 
chseus, in his Studies in iht 6< sjxLt II H H 

ZACCHK'US [projierlv Za< i hi i *] 

XaTor : Xochtms\. An othorr of J xiss 
baus (2 Mace. x. 19'. Grotiu*. from a 
reference to 1 Mace. v. 56, wishes to road mm 
rod Zaxnpiov- Ik F. W 

ZAC CHCE (“SIT (*,•»/, WJ: jMMxmr 
[Vat. omits:] Z»ichur). A Nuavuite, mi tW 
family of Mishina (1 ( hr. ir. 26,. Hu daeamS- 
ants, through his son Shimri. Ircame oo« at Ae 
most numerous branches of the tnbe. 

ZAC'CUR (“SIT 'X*. 

ZaMxovp-] Alex. Zaxp*v‘- ZrrAu- I_ A R» 
Ignite, father of Shanuuua, the spy arWted tram 
bis tribe (Nuiii. xiii. 4). 

2. (2axxot*p : [^*T] Alex. Sax y ovp Zocitr 
A Merarite l^evite, son of Jaa/uh ^1 < hr. ixr» 
27). 

3. (Zaicxovp, Zokx°W' f'**- Xaw\o*-t, Z«r 

X<n/6:] Alex. Zosr X ov P : Z‘ u ' f,ur > [Z-c/*r 'w* 

of Asaph, tlie singer, and chief of tlie tl ir 1 Jn s«s 
of the Temple choir as arranged by Ifevid .1 « W 
xxv. 2. Hi; Neh. xii. 35'. 

4. (Za*x ol V : (Vat. ZaBaorp:] FA 2«n*«« 

Zitcltur.) ltie son of Itnri. who i«ju«ted Ntisa, to 
in rebuilding tiir city wall (Neh. in. 2' 

6. (Zaxxw/n) A Levitc. or fsu-dv td l/iftis 
who signed tlie covenant with Nr!»tmah « Net. x 
12 h 

6. iZatcxov? ) A Invite, whose or dewad 
ant llaiisti was one of tlie tnrasiirrr* inw im 
trewsuricM ap|s>inted b_v Neheuiuh Neb. v,.. *: . 

ZACHAHIAH, or pn*p»rlv Zi mv. as 
*‘ romend'erod by Jelnosb. ' Zs)«r« 
[Vat. A(apiat in 2 K. xiv. 29; AWi n a 7 
K. xiv. 29, xv. 8. 11:) ZucAon i . ■«* •« .t 
Jerol^om II.. 14tb king of Israel, uni u# 
tlie liouse of Jehu. There is a curt. -..I v s * .1 
the date of his reign. We are 1* 4*1 tint Vsu:i)i 
ascrn<le<| tlie thnmeof Ju«lah in the *r« •-* vr*r t4 
Joash king of Israel, and roigneil ' »xr* t k 
xiv. 1, 2). lie was succeeded by l »/m. «w A» 
riah, in the 27th year of Jero»i*Mn 11 . »** * 
of .loasli <2 K. xv. 1 , and I zaiaIi rr»_i e-f .. \swew. 
On the other band, .bssdi king of l<^*n m. 14 
year* 2 K. Xlil Id . •»* »l*ceee»bTl t t .IfT . •«*. 
who reigmd 41 (2 K. xiv. 2-i , »i-l be Zsek 
an»h, who came to the liirnie in W»e vewr 

of ITziah king of Judah 2 k. xv * I’-m w 
have i 1 from ihe Aiua/ tf- >U 

of I'a/mIi, 2*.* • .18 n? year* I > < - 1 J t* »■ i • 

Metvtud year ut Jo.t*h to th. »cor*«. t ( / *. i - »* 
tui at l«'A*t to tl»e drafb Jrtol. *i we »*e . 

41 : .'**i vears. huitbcr, tlte o •*.' I uaj 

pLxceil in the 27th year of Jeroi«.»ii . - g as 


ft • Luke use* el«*w S*o> i«1t w ti Q 

sn<i evidently of a belting for lit* i»ut»' Tb- mem •# 
Iteelf may denote a ehorter " brewking ^ 

Iiut v lor the ai<ht " Is more profawb* tor* ft 
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the a)>ove reckoning occurred in the 15th. And 
this Utter synchronism b confirmed, end that with 
the 27th jeer of Jeroboaui contradicted, by 2 K. 
sir. 17, which tells us that Am&zi&h king of Judah 
•unrived Joath king of Israel by 15 years. Most 
ehrooologers assume an interregnum of 11 years 
between Jeroboam's death and Zachariah's acces- 
sion, during which the kingdom was suffering from 
the anarchy of a disputed succession, but this seems 
■nlikeh after the reign of a resolute ruler like Jero- 
boam, and doea not solve the difference between 2 
K. xiv. 17 and xv. 1. We are reduced to suppose 
that our present MSS. have here incorrect numbers, 
to substitute 15 for 27 in 2 K. xv. 1, and to believe 
that Jeroboam 11. reigned 52 or 53 years. Jose- 
phus (ix. 10, § 3) places Uzziah’s accession in the 
14th year of Jeroboam, a variation of a year in 
these synchronisms being unavoidable, since the 
Hebrew annalists in giving their dates do not reckon 
fractions of \ ears. [Israel, Ki»gih>m of, vol. ii. 
1 178 a.] But whether we assume an interregnum, or 
an error in the MSS., we must place Zachariah's 
accession u. c. 771-772. His reign lasted only six 
months, lie was killed in a conspiracy, of which 
Sballum was the head, and by which the prophecy 
in 2 K. x. 30 was accomplished. We are tol 1 that 
during his brief term of power be did evil, and 
kept up the calf- worship inherited from the first 
Jeroboam, which liis father bad maintained in 
regal splendor at Bethel (Am. vii. 13). [Shal- 
ujm.] G. E. L. C. 

2. (Alex. Zaxxoiaf*) The Uther of Abi, or 
Abyah, Uezekians mother (2 K. xviii. 2). In 2 
Chr. xxix. 1 he is called Zechariah. 

ZACH ARI'AS ([remembered by Jehovah]: 
Zaxapias- Vulg. om.). 1. Zechariah the priest 

in the reign of Josiah (1 Esdr. i. 8). 

2. In 1 Esdr. i. 15 Zacharias occupies the place 
of Hetuan in 2 Cbr. xxxv. 15. 

3. (Zapatas ; Alex. Z apeas ; [Aid. Za\ar 
Areores.) = Seuaiaii 6, and Azariah 

20 (1 Esdr. v. 8; comp. E/r. ii. 2; Xeh. vii. 7). It 
b not clear from whence this rendering of the name 
b derived. Our translators follow the Geneva 
Version [and the Bishops' Bible. This form of 
tlie name comes from the Aldine edition. — A.]. 

A. (Zaxaptas- Znchuri >s.) The prophet Zlcii- 
AKiWf (1 Esdr. vi. 1, vii. 3). 

5. Zf.ciiariah of the sons of Pharosh (1 Esdr. 
riii. 30; comp. Ezr. viii. 3). 

6. Zkch vri ah of the sons of Bebai (1 Esdr. 
viii. 37; [comp.] Ezr. viii. 11). 

7. Zechariah, one of “ the principal men ami 
learned," with whom Ezra consulted (1 Esdr. viii. 
44; corap. Ear. viii. 16). 

8 Zechariah of the sons of Elam (1 Esdr. ix. 
27; comp. Ezr. x. 26). 

9. Father of Joseph, a leader in the first cam- 
paign of the Maccabaeau war (1 Macc. v. 18, 56- 
62 

10. Father of John the Baptist (Luke i. 5, etc ). 
[Johx the Baptist.] 

IX Son of Baracbias, who, our Lord says, was 
slain by the Jews between the altar and the Temple 
(Matt, xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 51). There has U-cn 
much dispute who this Zacharias was. From the 
time of Origen, who relates that the father of 
John the Baptist was killed in the Temple, many 
nf the Greek Fathers have maintained that this is 
the person to whom our Lord alludes ; but there 
san be little or no doubt that the allusion is to 
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Zacharias, the son of Jehoiada (2 Ohr. xxiv. 20, 
21). As the book of Chronicles — In which the 
murder of Zacharias, the son of Jehoiada, occurs 
— closes the Hebrew canon, this assassination wat 
the last of the murders of righteous men recorded 
iu the Bible, just as that of Abel was the first. 
(Comp. Renan, Vie de Jesus, p. 353. ) The name 
of the father of Zacharias b not mentioned by St. 
Luke; and we may suppose that the name of Bora- 
chias crept into the text of St. Matthew from a 
marginal gloes, a confusion haring been made 
between Zacharias, the son of Jehoiada, and Zach- 
arias, the son of Baracbias (Berechiah), the 
prophet. [Comp. Zechariah, 6.] 

ZACH'ARY (Ztclutriat). The prophet Zech- 
ariah (2 Esdr. i. 40). 

ZA'CHKR OJJ, in pause "Ipt [ntemorial]-. 
Zattxovp : [Vat. Zs^oup*] Z'icher), One of the 
sons of Jehiel, the father or founder of Gibeon, by 
his wife Maacbah (1 Chr. viii. 31). In 1 Chr. ix. 
37 be b called Zechariah. 

ZA'DOK (pVT^ [ytisf, upright] : ZabA*; 
[Vat. Alex, also Xabbowt* labbwK, and other 
forms:] Sadac: “righteous"). X Sou of Ahitub, 
and one of the two chief priests in the time of Da- 
vid, Abiathar being the other. [Abiathar.] 
Zadok was of the Bouse of Kleazar, the son of Aaron 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 3), and eleventh iu descent from 
Aaron. The first mention of him is in 1 Chr. xii. 
28, where we are told that he joined David at He- 
bron after Saul's death will) 22 captains of hb 
father's house, and, apparently, with 900 men 
(4600-3700, vv. 26, 27). Up to this time, it may 
be concluded, he had adhered to the house of Saul. 
But heuceforth hb fidelity to David was inviolable. 
When Absalom revolted, and David fled from 
Jerusalem, Zadok and all the l^evites hearing the 
Ark accompanied him, and it was only at the 
king's express command that they returned to Jeru- 
salem, and became tbe medium of communication 
I *e tween the king and Hushai tbe Archite (2 Sun. 
xv , xvii.). When Absalom was dead, Zadok and 
Abiathar were tbe persons who persuaded the elders 
of Judah to invite David to return (2 Sam. xix. 
1 1 ). When A don yah, in David's old age, set up 
for king, and had persuaded Joab, and Abiathar 
tbe priest, to join hb party, Zadok was unmoved, 
and was employed by David to anoint Solomon tc 
l»e king in his room (1 K. i.). And for this fidel- 
ity he was rewarded by Solomon, who “ thrust out 
Abiathar from being priest unto the Ia>rd,” and 
“ put in Zadok the priest " in his room (1 K. ii. 
27, 35). From thb time, however, we hear little 
of him. It b said in general terms in the enumera- 
tion of Solomon’s officers of state that Zadok was 
tbe priest (1 K. iv. 4; 1 Chr. xxix. 22), but no 
single act of hb is mentioned Even in tbe detailed 
account of tbe building and dedication of Solomon '• 
Temple, hb name does not occur, so that though 
Josephus says that “ Sadoc the high-priest was the 
first high-priest of the Temple which Solomon 
built’* t.l«C x. 8, § 6b it b very doubtful whether 
be lived till tbe dedication of Solomon’s Temple, 
and it seems far more likely that Azariah. his sou 
or graudson, was high-priest at the dedication 
(comp. 1 K. iv. 2, and 1 Chr. ri. 10, and set 
Azariah 2). Had Zadok been present, it b 
scarcely possible that he should not hare been 
named in so detailed an account as that in 1 K» 
viii. [High-priest, ii. 1071.] 
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Several interesting questions arise in connection 
with Zadok in regard to the high -priest hood. And 
first, as to the causes which led to the descendants 
of lthamar occupying tlie high- priesthood to the 
prejudice of the house of Kleazar. lhere is, how- 
ever, nothing to guide us to any certain conclusion. 
We only know that I’lihiehas the son of Kleazar 
was high-priest after his father, and that at a sub- 
sequent period Kli of the Itouse of Itbamsr was 
high-priest, and that the office continued in his 
house till the time of Zadok. who was first Ab’ia- 
tbar's colleague, and afterwards superseded him. 
Zadok’s descendants continued to be hereditary 
high-|>riests till tlie time of Antiochus Kupator, 
and perhajw till tlie extinction of the office. [Higii- 
PKiEtrr, ii. 1073. J But (sMsihly some light may 
be thrown on this question by the next which 
arises, namely, what is the meaning of the double 
priesthood of Zadok and Ahiathar (2 Sam. xv. 2d; 

1 Cbr. xxiv. 6, 31). In later times we usually find 
two priests, the high-priest, and the second priest 
(2 K. xxv. 18 ), and there does not seem to bare 
been any great difference in tbeir dignity. So too 
Luke iii. 2. The expression “ the chief priest of 
the house of Zadok " (2 ( hr. xxxi. 10), seems also 
to indicate that there were two priests of nearly 
equal dignity. Zadok and Ahiathar were of nearly 
equal dignity (2 Sam. xv. 35. 36, xix. 1 1 ). Hophni 
and lMiineha* again, and IJeazar and lthamar are 
coupled together, and seem to have been holders 
of the office as it were in commission. The duties 
of the office too wire in the case of Zadok and 
Abinthar divided. Zadok ministered before the 
Tal»emacle at (ii!>eon (1 (’hr. xvi. 30), Ahiathar 
had the care of the Ark at Jerusalem. Not, how- 
ever, exclusively, as apjiears from 1 Chr. xv. 11: 

2 Sam. xv. 24, 25. 20. Hence, perhaps, it may be 
concluded that from the first there was s tendency 
to consider the office ol the priesthood as somewhat 
of the nature of a corjmrate office, although tome 
of its functions were necessarily confined to the 
chief memlier of that cor|*>ration; and if so, it is 
very easy to perceive how Kiqierior abilities on the 
one hand, and infancy or incapacity on the other, 
might o|>enite to raise or depress tlie menders of 
this corjsiration res | **ct ivrly. Just as in the Saxon 
royal families, considerable latitude was allowed m 
to tlie particular mender who succeeded to the 
throne. When liens hi ary monarchy was estab- 
lished in Judies, then the succession to tlie high- 
priesthood may have Iteeoine more regular. Another 
circumstance which strengthens the conclusion that 
the origin of the double priesthood was anterior to 
Zadok, is that in 1 Chr. ix. 11; Neh. xi. 11. 
Ahituh the father of Zadok seems to be deseril>ed 
as “rider of the House of <»«*!,” an office usually 
held by the chief priest, though sometimes by the 
second priest. [Hn.ii-i’itiKsf, ii. 1061) o ] And 
if this is so. it implies that the house of Kleazar 
had maintained it* fooling side by side with the 
house of lthamar, although for a time the chief 
dignify had fallen to tlie lot of Kli. W hat was 
Zadok’s exact |»«ltion when he first joined I Hi id, 
is im|N»uiible to determine. He then? apjiears 
inferior to Jehoiuda »» the leader of the Aaron - 
itra. H 

2. f 2a8dK- Sfitfttr.] According to the gene- 
alogy of the high-priests in 1 Chr. vi. 12, tliere 
was a second Zadok, sou of a second Ahituh, son 
of Amariali: aUuit tlie time of King Aliaxiah. 
Hut it is highlv improl«able that the same sequence, 
Ajuariah, Ahilub, Zadok, should occur twice over; 


•ad no trace whatever remains ia kitten at thw 
second Ahitub, and aeoood Zadok. It w pmc* 1 ** 
therefore, that no such person as this n id 
ever existed; but that the insertion of the tm% 
names ia a copyist’s error. Moreover, them t*» 
names are quite insufficient to fill op the gap 
Iwtween A maria h in Jebothaphat'a reign, and 
Shallum in Aiuoo’a, an interval of much abu.«e 
years. 

3. (Vat. in 2 ('hr. xxiii. 1. 2a|«p] lac-v 
of Jeniahah, the wife of King I'e/iab. and 

of King Jothani [2 K. xv. 33: 2 < hr xxvu . 
He was probably of a priestly fanuU. 

4. [lalwir, 2 s8ji k; in Neh. i. 21. \ at. 1 V 
TaMovtc: iii. 4, I* A 2o8ov«. Alex, omit* J « 
of Basil a, who repaited a portion of tlie wall m ti« 
time of Nebemiah (Neh. iii. 4). lie is pr\*cwi*' 
the same as is in tlie list of those tlut arahvi ia* 
covenant in Neh. x. 21, as in l«*h cams hw asm 
follows that of Meahexaberl. Hot if so. w» knew 
that be was not a priest, as his name would at fins 
sight lead one to sujipose, but «mk* of - the due* d 
the peojde,” or Ltity. With thu agrees Lis patrw- 
nymic 1 loans, which indicates that be was it u* 
tribe of Judah; for Baanah, one of l Hi id a oigtn 
men. was a Netopliathite (2 \un. xxm 

of Neto|»hab, a city of Judah. The mru of I** *a 
another city of Judah, worked next u» /at* 
Meahullaui of tlie limine of Mrshezalev-I. «!>• ?**- 
reded him in both lints (Neh. iii. 4, ai-t x 
was also of tlie tril* o! Judah iNrh. xi. 24 I- 
termarriages of the |»rie»tl) b«>u«e with tiw tr « 
of Judah were more trrquenl than with am tur 
tribe. Hence probably the name >e*»Vjc Matt 

i. 14). 

3- [SoJSoik; h A. 2a9ovx. ] N*n Ii. 
a priest who nq wired a |-rtu*u of tl * **- 

against hi* own bouse (Neb. iii. . II* ■ *4 
to tlie l*Hh course (1 Chr. xxiv. 14 . w . i « •» 
one of those shich returned from IUL\k«> is 

ii. 37). 

6- [2a8<e«, Za33oo«: Alex in Yjt. IssIm 
bA. in Neh. Ho&ovk- Nnm-iA, |n 

xi. 11, and 1 Chr. ix. 11, iiwtition is D.air m a 
genealog' of Zadok. the sou of Meroudf', ts* «w 
of Ahitub. But as such a wqu» me irnm r« 
else, Mrmioth being always the gra-i* »' Wer ( 
Ahitub (or grest-gnuidfnther, a* in \jj. i.. 2, i * 
it can hardly le doubtful that Mcnu-th is ^ «rW 
i by tlie error of a copyist, and thst Zadok u» » • 

, of Ahitub is meant. 

It is worth noticing that the V T. name Ja*ca» 
I (Acts i. 23, inii. 7; Col. iv 11 1 » Uw 
1 translation of Zadok. Zedrkiali, JeUw^isk way 
be couqiami. 

J Tlie name apjean occasionally in the post- 1 * 
cal Imtory. The associate of Jmlib the i .»-ji 
i the well-known leader of tbr a^italcsi agao.*4 Ut 
| census of Quirimis, was a crrtsm l’Larusw i.«a*S 
Zadok i bme|»h. Ant. xiiil 1, § 1), and the w - 1 s 
the Sadducee* is reputed to hair denied as 

[ a Compare the following pedigrees — 

1 Chr. vi 6-14. 7b 31 iX Ear. vtl ]-X. al l. . 

Chr. I» 1J. 


Mrrajoth. 

Mrraioth. 

M*r%j(^h. 

Ah tab 

Amariah. 

Amariah. 

Arttr^.k 

Anarlth. 

Mswek 

AhlOtli. 

Al.uub. 

\l. tub. 


7.-1. -h. 

Zwiuk. 

Za.1- k 

A 

Hhillum. 


•(.•lUsr, 

Mnkalkw. 

Ullkiah. 


IliiklsK 

HiAiW. 

Aasriah. 

SsrmiaL. 


A (art* h, 

B*:aiab 
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ZAHAM 

name and origin from a person of the same name, 
a diadple of Antigonus of Socho. (See the cita- 
tions of Lightioot, Hebr. n ml Talnu Exere. on 
Matt. iii. 8.) The personality of the last men- 
tioned Sadok has beeu strongly impugned in the 
article Sadduckks (p. 2778 f.); but see, on the 
ether hand, the remark of M. Renan ( Vie ik Jems, 
p. 216). A. C. H. 

• 7. (Xa*4«; Vat. FA. 2o89ov«: Sadoe.) A 
scribe in the time of Nelieiuiah, one of the 44 treas- 
urer* ” (Neh. xiii. 13). A. 

ZA'HAM (Cm [to, thing] ■. Zaifi ; [V.t. 
PoeAAoft;] Alex. ZoAoft: /Atom). Son of Reho- 
boara by Abihail, the daughter of Eliab (2 ( ’hr. xi. 
19). As Eliab was the eldest of David’s brothers, 
it is more probable that Abihail was his gnuid- 
daughter. 

ZA'IR [«»*«, /«»]: [Rom. iuip-. 

v»t.] 2 <u>p; Alex, omits: Sein t). A place named 
in 2 K. viii. 21 only, in the account of Joram's 
expedition against the Edomites. He went over to 
Zair with all his chariots ; there be and his force 
appear to bare been surrounded ,« and ouly to have 
escaped by cutting their way through in the night. | 
The parallel account in Chronicles (2 Chr. xxi. 9) 
agrees with this, except that the words 4 * to Zair M 
are omitted, and the words 44 with his princes *’ 
inserted. This is followed by Josephus {Ant. ix. 5, 
§ 1). The omitted and inserted words have a cer- 
tain similarity both in sound and in their compo- 
nent letter*, fTTV^ and VntfrOS ; and on 
this it has been conjectured that the latter were 
substituted for the former, either by the error of a 
copyist, or intentionally, liecause the name Zair was 
not elsewhere known (see Keil, Comm, on 2 K. 
viii. 21 ). Others again, as Movers ( Chtvnik, p. 218 ) 
and Ewald {Getch. iii. 524), suggest that Zair is 

identical with Zoar or "TOTO). Certainly 

in the Middle Ages the roaJ by which an army 
passed from Judma to toe country formerly occu- 
pied by Edom lay through the place which was then 
believed to be Zoar, below Kerak , at the S. E. 
quarter of the Dead Sea (Fulcher, Ge*Ut Dei, p. 
405), and so far this is iu favor of the identification ; 
but there is no other support to it in the MS. read- 
ings either of the original or the Versions. 

Tbe Zoar of Genesis (as will lie seen under that 
head) was probably near the N.E. end of the lake, 
and the chief interest that exists in the identifica- 
tion of Zair and Zoar, resides in the fact that if 
it could be established it would show that by the 
time 2 K. viii. 21 was written, Zoar had been shifted 
from its original place, and had come to be located 
where It was in the days of Joseph, Jerome, and 
the Crusades. Possibly tbe previous existence there 
of a place called Zair, assisted the transfer. 6 

A third conjecture grounded on the reading* of 
the Vulgate {Seira) and the Arabic version {Sa'ir, 

Lw) that Zair is an alteration for Seir 
tbe country itself of the Edomites (The- 


• This Is not, however, the interpretation of the 
Jewish commentators, who take the word I'JJlbn 
to refer to the neighboring parts of the eountry of 
feioai. 8ee Rasbt on 2 Cbr. xxi. 9. 

4 • Under the heads Sodom and Zoaa (Amor, ed.), 
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nba, Kurtg. Ex. IJandb.). Tbe otyeetion to tbit 
is, that the name of Seir appear* nut to have been 
known to the author of the Book of Kings. 0 

G. 

ZA'LAPH [bruise, wound] : 2«A^; 

[Vat. 2<A«; FA.] EA«<p: Seleph). Father of 
lianun. who assisted in rebuilding tbe city wall 
(Neh. iii. 30). 

ZAL'MON CPO 1 ?? [sludgy. •voUu; Ale,. 
XcAAwu; [Comp. 2<A^y:J Stlitum). An Ahohite, 
one of David's guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 28). In 1 
Chr. xi. 29 be is called Ilai, which Kennicott 
{l>iu p. 187) decides to be the true reading. 

ZAL'MON, MOUNT. (flO^y-in [thadg 
mount]'. [6pot XfA pwy ; Vat. Alex.] opos Ep- 
futp: mons Selmon). A wooded eminence in the 
immediate neighborhood of Sbecliem, from which 
Abimelech and his people cut down the boughs with 
which he suffocated and burnt tbe Sbechemites who 
had taken refuge in the citadel (Judg. ix. 48). It 
is evident from the narrative that it was close to 
the city. But beyond this there does not appear to 
be the smallest indication either in or out of the 
Bible of its position. The Rabbis mention a place 
of the same name, but evidently far from the neces- 
sary position (Schwarz, p. 137 ). The name Sukimij- 
jeh is attached to the S. E. portion of Mount Kbad 
(see the map of Dr. Rosen, Zeitsch. der D. M. G. 
xiv 634 ) ; but without further evidence, it is hazard- 
ous even to conjecture that there is any connection 
I etweeu this name and Tsulmon. 

The muling of the LXX. is remarkable both in 
itself, and in the fact that the two great MSS. agree 
in a reading so much removed from the Hebrew ; 

| but it is impossible to suppose that llermon (at any 
rate the well-known mountain of that name), is re- 
ferred to in the narrative of Abimelech. 

The possibility of a connection between this 
mount and the place of the same name in Ps. IxviiL 
14 (A. V. Salmon), is discussed under the bead of 
Salmon, p. 2791 f. 

The name of Dalmanutha has been supposed to 
be a corruption of that of Tsalmon (Otbo, Lex. 
Robb. “ Dalmanutha " ). G. 

ZALMO'NAH [Auotg]: SsX^xri'. 

Stdmona). 1'be name of a desert-station of tbe Is- 
raelites, which they reached between leaving Mount 
Hor and camping at Punon, although they must 
have turned the southern point of Edomitish terri- 
tory by the way (Nutn. xxxiii. 41). It lies on the 
east side of Edom; but whether or not identical 
with Mann, a few miles E. of Petra, as Raumer 
thinks, is doubtful. More prvliably Zalmonah 
may be in the Wady ithm, which runs into tbs 
Arabah dose to where Elatb anciently stood. 

H. 11 

ZALMUN'NA (SS? 1 ?? [pert. shtUer dt- 
niedtoone]: [Vat] ScApara, [exc. once, 2aA-; 
Rom.] Alex. XoAftard, nml so also Josephus: Sat- 
mana). One of the two 44 kings ” of Midian whose 
capture and death by the hands of Gideon himself 


the reader will find reasons for tbe belief that the lab 
Isr has not been “ shifted from Its original piece.” 

8. W. 

c The variations of the MSS. df the LXX. (Holm* 
and Parsons) are very singular— «« W, «« 2*»r, 

Op. But they do not point to any difemm la tht 
Uebrew text from that now existing 
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ZAMBIS 


formed the hut art of his great conflict with Mid 
Ian (Judg. viii. 5-21; Bs. Ixxxiii. 11). No satis- 
factory explanation cf the name of Zalmuuna 
has been given. That of Gesenius and Flint 
(“shelter Is denied him”)® can hardly be enter- 
tained. 

The distinction between the “kings'’ 03*?!$) 

and the “ prince* ” of the Midianite* on 

this occasion is carefully maintained throughout the j 
narrative 6 (viii. 5, 12, 26). “ Kings ” of Midian j 

are also mentioned in Num. xxxi. 8. But when the j 
same transaction is referred to in Josh. xiii. 21, J 

they are designated by the title AVzfr* | 

A. V. “ princes.” Elsewhere (Num. xxii 4, 7) the 
term ze4‘»im is used, answering in signification, it 
not in etymology, to the Arabic $heikh. It U dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible, to tell how far these dis- j 
ti fictions are accurate, and how far they represent 
the imperfect acquaintance which the Hebrews must 
have bad with the organization of a people with i 
whom, except during the orgies of Shittim, they | 
appear to have l>een always more or less at strife 
and warfare (l ( hr. v. 10, 19-22). I 

The vast horde which Gideon repelled must have j 
included many trilie* under the general designation ] 
of “Midianite*, Amalekite#, children of the Fast;” 
and nothing would l« easier or more natural than 
for the Hebrew scribes who chronicled the events to 
confuse one tribe with another in so minute a point 
4W the title of a chief. 

In the great Bedouin trilxs of the present day, i 
who occupy the place of Midian and Amalek, there , 
is no distinctiie spallation answering to the mtic 
and $nr of the Hebrew narrative. Piffemice* in 
rank and power there are, as Ixtweeu the great 
chief, the acknowledged head of the parent tribe, 
and tlie lesser chiefs who lead the sul-trilx* into 
which it is divided, and who are to a great extent 
independent of him. But the one word thrikh is 
employed for all. The great chief is the Shrikh 
cl-ktbii\ the others are turn ri-tnn$htikh t “ of the 
sheikhs,” i. e. of sheikh rank. Hie writer begs to 
express his acknowledgments to Mr. Ijtyard and 
Mr. Cyril Graham for information on this point. 

G. 

ZAM'BIS (ZauBpi [Vat -flpsi]; Alex. Zap- 
BfHil [Aid. Zoft/9<f : j Ztmhri*). The same as 
Amariaii (1 Esdr. ix. .14 ; coinji. Err. x. 42). 

ZAM'BRI (ZapBpi: [Sin. ZauBpii'-] Znmri). 
Zimri the Simeonite slain bv Bhinehas (1 Msec, 
ii. 26). 

ZA'MOTH [Vat.] Alex. Za^: 

/sitlrtHm) = Zattu (l Ksdr. ix. 28; comp. Err. x. 
27). 

ZAMZUM'MIMS (ZVITpT [ w bek»w]: 
[Bom.] Zo\ouuiy (Vst. Alex. [Zefifeft* 

Use Ammonite name for 
the people, wIhj by others (though who they wen- 
does not apfiear) were called KtHIAIM (Heut. ii. 
20 otd\ ). Tlxy are de^rnlicd as having originally 
been a powerful and numerous nation of giants, — 
••great, man), and tall, ’ — inhabiting the district 


ZANOAH 

which at the time of the Hebrew < 
the possession of the Ammonites, by 
Zamzummira had a long time p ee s wud y been *c- 
stroved. Where this district was, it b not pr 
haps possible exactly to define; bat it l» U* 

in the neighborhood of Rabbaih- Ammon < t 
the only city of the Ammonites of whxb the n*w 
or situation b preserved to us, ai»t therri n fsu 
ward of that rich undulating country front *•*.« 
Moab had been forced by the A merries tlx 
em ftrlkn), and of the numerous towns <4 tki 
country, whose ruins and names are still mrr — 
tered. 

From a slight similarity between the two &*■-■**. 
and from the mention of the Kmim in cvarrxrtax 
with each, it is usually assumed that the /arum 
mini are identical with the Zrzna 'Gesmi m, /•«-«. 
p. 410 a; F.wald, OVscA. i. 308, wde; Krv^xi « 
Gen. xiv. 5). Ewald further su p p or ts tht* b* 
tifying Ham, the capital city of the Zunm * 
xiv. 5) with Ammon. But at best the hr* 
tion is \ery oonjecturaL 

Various attempts have been made to explain » * 
name: as by comparison with the Armine 

*• long- necked ; ” or f^CL^C . strong and ' 


• Tbs uolneelllgtWOty of the names t* is throe of 
Ihetr being correctly retained rather than the levers* 
And It should not be overlooked that they are not, 
IlkeOtvband Iwb, attached also to localities, which a)- 
wa«s throws a doubt oo the name when attributed to 
a person as well. 


(Simonis, Onom. 135); or 
CQJ (Luther), or ss “noisy,” from («e 

uius, Thts. p. 419), or as ottoman tfawfir.' to ten A i 
to imitate the unintelligible jablxr of kwvtgrxra 
Michaelis ( <Sa ip/4. No. 629) playfully reraj* taw 
likeness of the name to that of the well / so * a n 
at Mecca, and suggests thereupon that the tne 
may have originally come from Southern .\ma 
Notwithstanding this banter, however, be end* 
article with the following discreet words, - SAa 
historic, nihil originis populi Dovimus: InaiSi 
inologiam a*que ignorare.” • • 

ZANO AH (mat [pot m-lr+.k?}. iMmm. 
in lioth MSS.; [Aid Zaed : Comp. Zsurev ] / 
we). In the genealogical lists of the tribe of Jndsh 
in 1 Ch., Jekutbiel is mid to hate hem the 
of Zanoah (iv. 18); and, as far as the paaiwg 
Ix made out, some connection appears to lx mt 
w ith “ Bithiah, the daughter of Bharaoh- " 7aml 
is the name of a town of Judah [Z \n«*am 2.. a mk 
this mention of Bitiiiah prol«l«ly f*ant* t*» a a » 
colonization of the place by Egyptian* ce hy l ent 
ites directly from Egypt. In rxetam* »c>«si rf 
Samite (or more accurately Zo'atiMA i, w*vxh a 
possibly identical with Zanoah, then ia a i n n — 
token of the influence which events in m* 

exercised oo the place (/fc isea, iti. t* >. 

The Jewish interpreters considered the wl*d» rf 
this passage of 1 Chr. iv. to refer to Mew*, awd m- 
terpret each of the namew which it oontam* as tsto 
of him. “ lie was chief of Zaiioarh,” aavs tW 
Targuni, “ because for bis sake God p*i w 

(HJp the sins of Israel.” ** 

ZANO AH (n'^t [a, and or H ] The 
name of two towns in the territory of Judah 

1- (Tans. Zone; Alex. Zorw; [w Neh u m. 

6 Jnaeplius Invert* tbv divdartkw Ik sd 
and Zrvb /UwtAvi«, and Zvfaab and Xalma 
(Aar. v 7, f 6) 

c In tht* wow Um name was applied 
tiailsts ot the 17th oratnry a* a DktM»> f r u 
who piwteoded to »peak «tlh I 
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Rom. Vat FA. 1 Alex, omit, FA* Zorws •*] Znnoi % 
[Zamoo.]) In the Shefelah (Josh. xv. 34), named 
in the tame group with Zoremh and Jamiuth. It 
it possibly identical with Zdrid’a,* a site which wae 
pointed out to I>r. Robinson from Rtit Nett\f 
( BibL Ret. ii. 16), and which in the maps of Van 
de Velde and of Tobler (3 Ue Wantiervny) is located 
mi the N. side of the Wady Ismail, 2 miins E. of Za - ! 
rtah, and 4 miles X. of Yarmuk. This position is 
•nffideotly in accordance with the statement of .Je- 
rome (Onomast. “ Zannohua”), that it was in the 
district of Eleutheropolis, on the road to Jerusalem, 
and called Zanua. 

The name recurs in its old connection in the lists 
of Nehemiah, both of the towns which were re- ! 
inhabited by the people of Judah after the Captiv* • 
ity (xi 30 b ), and of those which assisted in repairing 
the wall of Jerusalem (iii. 13). It is an entirely 
distinct place from 

2. (Zaicavalp [Vat. Alex. Zorwa/ru/s : r 
Zamel.) A town in the highland district, the 
mountain proper (Josh. xv. 56). It is named in 
the same group with Maon, Carmel, Ziph, and other 
plaees known to lie south of Hebron. It is (as Van 
de Velde suggests. Memoir, p. 354) not improbably 
identical with Somite , which is mentioned by Seet- 
zen (Reisen, iii 20) as below Serna i, and appears 
to be about 10 miles S. of Hebron. At the time 
of his visit it was the last inhabited place to the 
south. Robinson ( Bibl . Ret ii. 204, note) gives 

the name differently, Za'nuUih ; and 

it will be observed that, like Zanu'ah just men- 
tioned, it contains the ’J««, which the Hebrew 
name does not, and which rather shakes the identi- 
fication 

According to the statement of the genealogical 
lists of 1 Chr., Zanoah was founded or colonized by 
a person named Jekuthiel (iv. 18). Here it is also 
mentioned with Socho and Eshtemoa, both of which 
pla ces are recognizable in the neighliorhood of 
Za'mMnh. Or. 

ZAPH'NATH - PAANE'AH (rO'JS 

[in below] : 1ovQofi<p<iy4]'X ’ 8>dtntor 
mmmdi), a name given by Pharaoh to Joseph (Hen. 
iK. 45). Various forms of this utme,all traceable 
to the Heb. or LXX. original, occur in the works of 
the early Jewish and Christian writers, chiefly Jo- 
sephus, from different MSS. and editions of whoee 
AnL (ii. 6, § 1 ) no less than eleven forms have been 
collected, following both originals, some variations 
being wry corrupt; but from the translation given 
by Josephus it is probable that be transcribed 
the Hebrew. Philo (De N<>minvm MuL p. 819, 
c, ed. Col. 613) and Theodoret (i. p. 106, ed. 
Schulz) follow the LXX., and Jerome, the Hebrew. 
The Coptic version nearly transcribes the LXX., 

Conoco nr. 

In the Hebrew text the name is divided into two 
parts. Every such division of Egyptian words be- 
ing in accordance with the Egyptian orthography, 
as No-Ammon, Pi-beseth, Poti-pherah, we cannot, 
if the name be Egyptian, reasonably propose any 
ehauge in this case; if the name be Hebrew, the 
same is certain. There is no prima facie reason 
for any change in the consonants. 

• This name, howovtr exhibit* tbs ’at*, 

vhleh Is not present in Jm Hsbrsw name 
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The LXX. form seems to indicate the same divis- 
ion, as the latter part, fa rfix* ** identical with 
the second part of the Hebrew, while what pre- 
cedes is different. There is again no primA facie 
reason for any change from the ordinary raiding 
of the name. The cause of the difference from 
the Hebrew in the earlier part of the name must 
be* discussed when we come to examine its mean* 
ing. 

This name has been explained as Hebrew or 
Egyptian, and always as a proper name. It has 
not been supposed to be an official title, but this 
possibility has to be considered. 

1. The Rabbins interpreted Zaphnath-paaneah 
as Hebrew, in the sense “ revealer of a secret.'* 
’Hits explanation is as old as Josephus (* ptrrrotv 
c vpcT^v, Ant. ii. 6, § 1 ) ; and Theodoret also follows 
it (resv kwo^^ffrmp ipprivevrfiv, >. p. 106, Schulz). 
Philo offers an explanation, which, though seem- 
ingly different, may lie the same (iv kwoKplaet 
<rr6fia xpivov ; but M mi gey conjectures the true 
reading to be Ip kwotepvfei crr6pa kwoKpiv6p*vov, 
l. c.). It must be retnemliered that Josephus per- 
haps, and Theodoret and Philo certainly, follow tlie 
LXX. form of the name. 

2. Isidore, though mentioning the Hebrew inter- 
pretation, remarks that the name should be Egy p- 
tian, and offers an Egyptian etymology : “ Joseph 
.... hunc Pharao Zaphanath Phaaneca appel- 
lant, quod Hebraic® absconditorum repertorein 
sonat .... tamen quia hoc nomen ab iEgyptio 
ponitur, ipsius lingua deliet haliere rationem. 
Interpretatur ergo Zaphanath Phaaneca A£gyptio 
sertnone salvator mtindi ” ( Oriy. vii. c. 7, t. iii. 
p. 327, Arev.). Jerome adopts the same raider- 
ing. 

3. Modem scholars have looked to Coptic for 
an explanation of this name, Jablonski and others 
proposing as the Coptic of the Egyptian original 

nccoT ii or ncctrf, «*., 

“ the preservation ” or “ preserver of the age.” 
This is evidently the etymology intended by Isidore 
and Jerome. 

We dismiss the Hebrew interpretation, as un- 
sound iu itself, and demanding the improbaltle 
concession that Pharaoh gave Joseph a Hebrew 
name. 

It is impossible to arrive at a satisfactory result 
without first inquiring when this name was given, 
and what are the characteristics of Egyptian titles 
and names. These points having been discussed, 
we can show what ancient Egyptian sounds corre- 
spond to the Hebrew and LXX. forms of this name, 
and a comparison with ancient Egyptian will then 
be possible. 

Alter the account of Joseph's appointment to bs 
governor, of his receiving the insignia of authority, 
and Pharaoh's telling him that he held the second 
place in the kingdom, follow these words : “ And 
Pharaoh called Joseph's name Zaphnath-paaneah; 
and he gave him to wife Asenath the daughter r f 
Poti-pherah priest of On.** It is next stated, M And 
Joseph went out over [all] the land of Egypt ” 
(Gen. xli. 45). As Joseph's two sons were bom 
“before the years of famine came” (ver. 50), it 
seems evident that the order is here strictly chro- 
nological, at least that the events spoken of are of 

5 Bars Um nuns Ii eon tree tad to nbT. 

« Tbaat curious words art produced by joining 
H a nn a h to ths noma following it, Cain, or hac-C dtw 
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Ihe time before (he famine. It is scarcely to be 
supposed that Pharaoh would have named Joseph 
u the preserver of the age," or the like, when the 
calamity, from the worst effects of which his ad- 
ministration preserved Egypt, had not come. The 
name, at first sight, semis to k a proper name, 
l»ut, as occurring after the account of Joseph's ap- 
pointment and honors, may be a title. * 

Ancient Egyptian titles of dignity are generally 
connected with the king or the gods, ns SlJTKN- 
SA, king's soo, applied not only to royal princes, 
hut to the governors of KICKS II, or Cush. Titles 
of place are generally simply descriptive, as &1EK- 
KE IT, “ superintendent of buildings ” (“ public 
works ” ?). Some few are tropical. Ancient Kgyp- 
tian names are either simple or compound. Sim- 
ple names are descriptive of occupation, as MA, 
“ the sliepherd," an early king's name, or are the 
names of natural objects, as PK-MAY(V), “the 
cat," etc.; more rarely they indicate qualities of 
character, as S-NUKKE, 44 doer of good.” Com- 
pound names usually express devotion to the gods, 
as PE T-AMEN-APT, 44 belonging to Amen of 
Thebes; ” some are composed with the name of the 
reigning king, as SI1AFUA SllA, Shafra rules; ’’ 
SKSKUTESKN-ANKII, 44 Sesertcsen lives." Oth- 
ers occur which are more difficult of explanation, as 
AMEN-KM-HA, 44 Amen in the front," a war- 
cry? Double names, not merely of kings, but of 
private persons, are found, but are very rare, as 
SNUFKK ANKIIEE, 44 Doer of good, living one." 
These double names are usually of the period before 
the XVI llth dynasty. 

Before comparing Zaphnath-poaneah and Paon- 
tbomphanecb with Egyptian names we must ascer- 
tain the proliahle Egyptian equivalents of the letters 
of these forms. Tlie Egyptian words occurring in 
Hebrew are few, and the forms of some of them 
evidently Shemiticized, or at least clianged by their 
use by foreigners: a complete and systematic alpha- 
Itetof Hd<rew equivalents of Egypti.m letters tbere- 
f«»re cannot lie drawn up. There are, on the other 
hand, numerous Shemitic words, either Hebrew or 
of a dialect very near it, the geographical names of 
places and trilies of Palestine, given, according to a 
system, in the Kgy|>tian inscriptions and jiapyri. 
from which we can draw up, as M. de Uougd ban 
done (/feme ArchrfJ*>*fi*/ur y X. S iii 3*» 1 ), a 

complete aJphaliet, certain ill nearly all its details, 
and approxiiuativeiy true in the few that are not 
determined, of the Egyptian equivalents of the He- 
brew alphaliei. The two comjwrative alpha lets do 
not greatly differ, Imt we cannot lie sure that in the 
endeavor to ascertain what Egyptian sounds are 
intended by Hebrew letters, or tlieir tinrek equiv- 
alents, we are quite accurate in employing the 
latter. For instance, different Egyptian signs are 

used to represent the Hebrew ^ and but it is 
by no means certain that these sign# in Egyptian 
represented any sound but K, cxcejg in the vulgar 
dialect. 

It is important to olwerve that tl»e Egyptians had 
a hard 44 1," the parent of the Coptic 2 and (Ti 
which we represent by an Italic T ; that they had 
an 44 a" corresponding to the Helifew 37, which 
are represent by an Italic .-I ; and that the Hebrew 
9 may be represented by the Kgvptian P, also 
pronounced l*T», and by the K. The probable 
originals of the Egyptian name of Joseph may lie 
thus stated : — 


Z APHN ATH-PULN RAH 


~ 9 3 n 

T P N T 
F 

Y o v $ o fi 

PS N T M 


9 r 3 n 
pan kr 


* • 9 W X 

P N &H 
F 


The second part of the name in tl*r IMrrw ■ 
the sameju in the KXX., although in in- Uii#t t 
is not separate: we therefore exaiti.ne u txr*i_ i; 
is identical with the ancient Fg> ptian pn^M-r 
P-AXKHEE, “the living," b^rne bv a luiif v^> 
was an Ethiopian ruling after l irhakah. J yr»- 
aldy contemporary with the earlier part of the re^a 
of Psammetichus I. The only doubtful a 

the identification is that it is not certain th«> t 
44 a" in P-AXKHKE it that which represents ike 
Hebrew V. It is a symbolic sign of the Lad 
| which serves as an initial, ami at the — r>~ tm» 
j determines the signification of the w.»nl a s*r. < 
{expresses and sometimes singly represent*. mi % 

| is only used in the single sense •• hie," *• to it* 
j It may, however, be conjectured from its * 
equivalents to have begun with eitl*r a «r s 


guttural 44 a" ( <U14.£ B, S. AJIg A 

ojia^, ong s, owt. mn£ a 
eoiiAg b, oonitg si. 

The second part of the name, thus exTHawg. 
affords no clew to the meaning of tl*r ft ra r-" 
being a separate name, as in liie r »v- a m 
name already cited SSL* FEE AN K HIT, rw 

LXX. fonn of the first part i« at once rrvd 

in the ancient Egypliau word* I* >KN IN, -tit 


defender " or 44 pr e server of " tl»e i ..ptie If CUJ'f 

Alt 41 the preserver of." It is to l* rrniwmt 
that the ancient Egyptian form of tl»c |ruK?a 
word is that found in the LXX , i.ut lvaI » - 
{(reposition N in hieroglyphic*, however 

is always written N, whereas in ( optic H imammm 

A1 before II* The word SENT 
to be used except as a divine, and. urvicr O* pa, 
cm lies, regal title, in the Utter case >■* Sser Tat 
l Hebrew form seems to rrfirrsmt * mm 

i commencing with TE’l Eh, or TEE, ** br ■<! * 

not infrequent dement in compiiu*! :■* 


root being found In the Coptic 20* ZOT I ' 

ZOO, 20T). or TEF, *♦ inernse. dri\gM ' ' 
the name of the sacred inertur, »}«o kn*n to m 
in the Oreek form fllutarch, <b h (W 
c. 80, p. 381; I Hose. ,V. ■*. I 21, >pr I^t, i 
the name commence with either uf Uww t * 

rest seems inexfdicalile. It is rrmariat^e uu: u* 
last two consonant* are the same as in Ammo 
the name of Joseph's wife. It ha* t«*m •- 
that in both cases this eirmrut i* the n»_. e -4 * m 
goddess Neilh, Asensth having Um r*» *ee !•.**«{ _ 
AS-NEFT; and Zaphnalh. b* Mr « avin- w* 
l«elieve. 7TII* -N’F.ET, **tbe deligb* J *4 Ne.iv 
Neith. Ihe god*lew of >\ab, is not bLrl t Ut haw ssm 
reverenced at Hcbopolw. tl>e citv of N 

is also improvable that Pharaoh w«xtld gns 

Joseph a name connected wuh idolatrv . % c i^e-e • 
position, unlike lUoirl'a, when he was fraS r- 
Bdtesliaxzar, would ha vs enalded b<m ifWit— T h 
protest against receiving such a nvue Ds a: 4 e 
jiart of the name might suggest the p—lility 4 
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the fat t e n 44 iMth ” corresponding to ANKH, and 
the whole preceding portion, Zapbnath end the 
initial of this part, forming the name of Joseph's 
Pharaoh; the form being that of SESERTESEN- 
ANKU, “Sesertesen lire*,” already mentioned: 
bat the occurrence of the fatter P show* that the 
form ia P-ANKHEE, and were this not sufficient 
proof, no name of a Pharaoh, or other proper name 
is known that can be compared with the supposed 
first portion. We have little doubt that the mon- 
uments will unexpectedly supply us with the infor- 
mation we need, giving us the original Egyptian 
name, though probably not applied to Joeepb, of 
whose period there are, we believe, bat few Egyp- 
tian records. R. S. P. 

ZA'PHON O'®? [nortbeard] : i 

Alex. 2ap*y: Sajdion). The name of a place 
mentioned in the enumeration of the allotment of 
the trilie of Gad (Josh. xiii. 27). It is one of the 
pieces in 44 the valley ” which appear to have con- 
stituted the 44 remainder ” ("VJJ) of the kingdom 
of Sihon " — apparently referring to the portion of 
the tame kingdom previously allotted to Reuben 
(vv. 17-21 ). The enumeration appears to proceed 
from south to north, aud from the mention of the 
Sea of Chinneroth it is natural to infer that Zaphon 
waa near that lake. No name resembling it has 
yet been encountered. * 

In Judg. xii. 1, the word rendered 41 northward ” 
(tndphdndh ) may with equal accuracy be rendered 
** to Zaphon/* This rendering is supported by the 
Akx. LXX. (*«<p«jra) and a host of other MSS., 
and it has consistency on its side. G. 

• Of the later critics, Ewald, Bunsen, Keil, and 
Casael make Zaphon a proper name. It is evident | 
from w. 1 and 5 that the Kphraiiuites crossed the 
Jordan, and the main direction of the march would 
be from west to east. If they went north ward it 
would be for strategic reasons which are not appar- 
ent. The known existence of a place of this name 
(Josh. xiii. 27) folly justifies this conclusion (see 
especially Cassel, Richter u. Ruth, in loc. ). Ber- 
thean ( RickUr , p. 166), De Wette ( UeherseU- 
muf) and Perret-Gentil (version ), prefer “ north- 
ward." H. 

ZA'RA (Z apd'- Zara). Zakah [or Zkkah] 
the son of Judah (Matt i. 3). 

Z AH' ACES (Zapdffift; [Vat ZopoiorO Znr- 
aceles). Brother of Joacim, or Jehoiakim, king 
of Judah (1 Esdr. i. 38). Ills name is apparently 
a corruption of Zedekiah. 

ZA'RA!! (rnj [rising of light] : Z opd: 
Zara). Properly Zkkah, the ton of Judah by 
Ifcmar (Gan. xxxviii. 30, xlvi. 12). 

ZARA'IAS [3 syl] [Rom ] (Vat omit; Ain. 
Z^oMf: Vulg. omits). L Zkicahiah, one of the 
ancestors of Ezra (1 Esdr. viii. 2); called Akxa in 
2 Esdr. t 2. 

9. (Zapatas • Zartsus.) Zkraiiiaii, the father 
of Eliboenai (1 Esdr. viii. 31). 

9. (Zapata*; [Alex, omits:] Zari •$.) Zkba- 
diah, the sou of Michael (I Esdr. viii. 34). 

ZA'REAH [perh. place of Awncfr] : 


• In 1 K. rrh 9, ths Akx. MS. has Z*+#«, bat In 
Iks otter two pa— gra agree* with the Tat. 

b The asms is given as Sarpksmd by Ibo Kdris ; 
tt ryktn by MaandevlUe ; and Smrphmn by Maun- 

ML 
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Vat [Rom. Ales. FA.iJ omit; A fax. [rathar 
FA.*] Xmpaai Saraa). The form in which our 
translators have oooe (Neh. xi. 29) represented the 
name, which they elsewhere present (less accu- 
rately) as Zobah and Zokkah. G. 

ZA'RBATHITES, THE ('n^^n 
[pair.] : in lapaBosoi ' S traiias ). The inhab- 
itants of Zakkah or Zorah. The word occurs 
in this form only in 1 Chr. ii. 53. Elsewhere the 
same Hebrew word appears in the A. V. os the 
ZoKATHITKS. G. 

ZA'BED, THE VALLEY OF (T?T bn? 
[ttt&y of thick foliage ] : [Rom.] tpdpayi Zaplt; 
[Vat Zaprr;] Alex. A. Zap*: tor tens Znrtil). 
The name is accurately Zerkd; the change in the 
first syllable being due to its occurring at a pause. 
It is found in the A. V. in this form only in Xum. 
xxi. 12; though in the ilebr. it occurs also Deut 
U. 13. G. 

ZAR'EPHATH t\e.Tsarfeh [*m<4- 

ing house, Ges.]: Zop*wrd; a in Obed. plural: 
Sarephtha, [5<crqtfa].). A town which derives 
its claim to notice from hariug been the resi- 
dence of the prophet Elijah during the latter part 
of the drought (1 K. xvii. 9, 10). Beyond stat- 
ing that it was near to, or dependent on, Zidou 

the Bible gives no clew to its position. 
It is mentioned by Obadiah (ver. 20), but merely 
as a Cana&nite (that is Phoenician ) city. Josephus 
{Ant. viii. 13, $ 2), however, states that it was 
“ not far from Sidon and Tyre, for it lies be- 
tween them." And to this Jerome adds ( Onom. 
“ Sarefta ") that it 44 lay on the public road," that 
is the coast-road. Both these conditions are im- 
plied in the mention of it in the Itinerary of Paula 
by Jerome ( Eplt . Paulas, § 8), and both are ful- 
filled in the situation of the modem village of Sum- 

ftnd 6 , a name which, except in its 

termination, Is almost identical with the ancient 
Phoenician. Sir of end has been visited and de- 
scribed by Dr. Robinson (B. R. ii. 475) and Dr. 
Thomson (Land and Book, ch. xii. V. U appears 
to have changed its place, at least since the 11th 
century, for it is now more than a mils from the 
coast, high upon the slope of a hill (Rob. p. 474), 
whereas, at the time of the Crusades, it was on the 
shore. Of the old town, considerable indications 
remain. One group of foundations is on a head- 
land called Ain el-Kentni'ah : but the chief remains 
are south of this, and extend for a mile or more, 
with many fragments of columns, slat*, and other 
architectural features. The Roman mad is said to 
be unusually perfect there (Beamon t, Diary, etc., 
ii. 186). The site of the chapel erected by the 
Crusaders on the spot then reputed to be the site 
of the widow's house, is probably still preserved.* 
(See the citations of Robinson.) It is near the 
water's edge, and is now marked by a wely and 
small khan dedicated to tl-Khiulr, the well-known 
personage who unites, in the popular Moslem faith, 
Elijah and St George. 

In the N. T. Zarephath appears under the Greek 
form of Sarekta. G. 

Z A RUT AN 0*?T t \ •- t. Tauthui [<W- 


c A grotto (as t»a*] \ at the foot of the hill oa whfeh 
the medern villa** stands is now shown as th* Ml 
dtoc* of »ttab (Van «k Void*, & f P. I 1021 
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m$] : LXX. omlU In both HS3. : Barthaa). An 
inaccurate representation of the name elsewhere 
more correctly given as Zakthar. It ocean only 
in Josh. iii. 16, iu defining the position of Adam, 
Uc city by which the upper waten of the Jordan 
remained during the passage of the Israelites : 
*• The waten rushing down from above stood and 
rose up upon one heap very far off — by Adam, the 
city that is by the side of Zarthan.” No trace of 
these names has been found, nor is anything known 
of the situation of Zarthan. 

It is remarkable that the LXX. should exhibit 
no * trace of the name. G. 

ZAUBTH-SHA'HAR CO#n n”f?, 
L e. Zereth has shachar [brightntu of drum] : 
2«p< *8A «col li&v [Vat. 2 viwk]; Alex. Xap9 *eu 
Itotp. Sereth Attakar). A place mentioned only 
in Josh. xiii. 19, in the catalogue of the towns al- 
lotted to Reuben. It is named between Siomaii 
and Bkth-pkok, and is particularly specified as 
44 in Mount ha-Kraek ” (A. V. 44 in the Mount of 
the Valley ”). From this, however, no clew can be 
gaiged to its position. Seetxen (/foum, ii. 369) 
proposes, though with hesitation (see his note), to 
identify it with a spot called Sard at the mouth of 
the Wady Zerka J/c#ii», aliout a mile from the 
sdge of the Dead Sea. A place Shakir is marked 
on Van de Velde's map, aliout six miles south of 
es-i Salty at the head of the valley of the Wady 
Stir. Hut nothing can be said of either of these 
in the present state of our knowledge. G. 

ZAR'HITES, THE (TT*? [pair-] : 6 
So pat; l Vat] Alex, o Zopcui, [exc. Vat Zapia in 
1 ( hr. xxvii. 11, Alex.] Zopift in Josh : Zardti s, 
Zarty ttirpt Zarahi and Z-trm). A branch of the 
tribe of Judah: descended from Zerah the son of 
Judah (Xurn. xx\i. 13, 20; Josh. vii. 17; 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 11, 13). Achan was of this family, and it 
was represented iu David’s time by two distin- 
guished warriors, Sibbechai the Hushathite and 
Maharai the Netopbathitc. 

ZARTANAH [ew.lii.jr] : *«,«- 

0etr; Ain. EffAiufor; [<oqip. Aid. 2«pddr:] 
Sir than r). A place named in 1 K. iv. 12, to de- 
fine the position of Bkth-siikar. It is possibly 
identical with Zakthar, but nothing positive can 
be said on the point, and the name has not l«een 
discovered iu post-biblical times. G. 

ZARTHAN qn-jr [coohm,]: 2«pd; Alex. 

: Sar(han). 

1. A place in the ciVcnr or circle of Jordan, 
mentioned in connection with Succoth (IK. vii. 
46). 

2. It is also named, in the account of the pas- 
sage of the Jordan by the Israelites (Josh. iii. 16), 
as drfining the position of the city Adam, which 

was beside it. The difference which the 

translators of the A. V. have introduced into the 
name in this |**sage (ZakktaR) lias no existence 
in the original. 

3. A place with the similar name of ZARTARAH 
(which in the Hebrew differs from the two forms 
already named only in its termination) is men- 
tioned in the list of Solomon's commissariat die- > 

tricts It Is there specified as •* close to ” ) I 


ZBBADIAH 

Beth -shear., that b, in the upper pvt of ibt 
dan Valley. 

4. Further, in Chronicles, Zeucdathaji is 
stituted for Zarthan, and this again as not in 
sibly identical with the Zererah, Zmntk or J 
rath ah, of the story of Gideon. AB lint i 
agree iu proximity to the Jordan, bnt bryond 
we are absolutely at fault as to thesr pneitso 
Adam is unknown; Succoni is, to say the tout 
uncertain; and no name approaching Tnnh— i 
has yet been encountered, except it bo tinwirs 

1 * f ^ ^ 1 1 the name of a lofty and tola tori kJ 

which projects from the main highlands into too 
Jordan Valley, about 17 miles north of JmrM 
(Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 364 b But 
if connected with any ancient name, would am* 
rather to represent some compound of the met 
Hebrew or Phoenician T*or, which in Anbtc m 

represented by Sir ). as in the nant U the 

modem Tyre. ' u. 

ZATHOfi (TUtMf. Hii» mm 
occurs in 1 Ksdr. viii. 32, fur Zattv. which ap- 
pears to hare been omitted in the Hebrew ted <d 
Kxr. viii. 5, which should rea<). ** Of the mmm W 
Zattu, Sbechautah the son of JahaneL" 

ZATHUT (ZtOovli. (Vat. Znror ] 

Zattu (1 Ksdr. v. 12; comp. Ear. in 8- 

ZAT THU (HVtt [Utly, pU^mrnt^ Fmv] 
ZaBoviai Alex. Ze—osia: Zethmu Fto n l m 
Zattu (Neb. x. 14). 

ZATTU (Wit [lc"ly.f>Ua+r*t': Zsrtos. 
Za&ova, Zafooia; Alex. ZaMov*: f A. Zafwn, 
Zadovtia' Z*tk\u i). The sons of Zattu swt s 
family of laymen of Drsrl who retuned nil /e 
rubbabel (Kxr. ii. 8; Neh. vii. 13 1 . A srenod £ 
vision accompanied Ezra, though in the I htws 
text of Ezr. viii. 5 the uarno has or* 

[Zatiioe.] Several metn)<n of th*» fsut v tot 
married foreign wives (Exr. x. 27 b 

ZA'VAN = Zaavar (1 Chr. i- 42>. 


ZA'ZA (HTJ [/myeefto, Furst] : *0£d*: Vto 
0(a(m\ Za(^ ; ^ <om P- Zi£o ] Zuav. (a* 

of the sons of Jonathan, a descendant of Jernh mmm 

(1 Chr. ii. S3). 

ZKBADI'AH (HJTJt 0>T <f JsA-~- 
Ges.]: Zofiolla; [Vat. AfoftaJha: Alex. A^dr 

Sux ] Z*tbntiia). 1. A Benjamite of the mmm *4 
Hrriah (1 Chr. viii. 15b 

1 [ZaBslio.] A Ber^amite of the mm of K 
paaJ (I ( hr. viii. 17b 

3. [Vat M. Za&3*o.] One of the mmm «f 
roham of (>edor. a Hevyamite who jntnad the hr 
tunes of David in bis retreat at Ziktag 1 1 t W u 
7). 

4. (ZaMiat; [Vat. AaSvist ] AWx. TsJB.i* 
Za bndfs.) Son of Asahd the 1-rother of . 1 — s . 

Chr. xxvii. 7). 

ft. ([Horn. Alex, as In 4; Vat ZaAS««u ] X<to 
din.) Son of Michael of the sons of Shrphwtoi 
(Exr. viii. 8). He returned with 80 of his ms m 
the second c&rtvsn with Kara. In 1 Eadr eto H 
be is called Zakaias. 

0. (Zmfihmi [Vat] FA. ZmMmm.) A pml 


a This to not only the earn la tbs two principal 
H** ; lh« edition of llolmss and Parson* «hows It In 
oms only, sod that a cu reive M£. of th« 13th rent 


[This M8., hosetor. No M, to Iwsrt tol h y mmm 
ss " quAStivto pen 1 1 * 4 Oemp. art tottieov p 
2914 Tbs Osnp. Njflott iho o wd s Vjdto * , 
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it the km of Immer who hod married a foreign 
•ifo after the return from Babylon (Ear. x. 90). 
('ailed Zabdrus in 1 Eedr. ix. 91. 

7. Pnj'TSJ I Zo£o3fa; [Vat. Zaxapuui] Alex. 
Za&alw* Z<thutiag.) Third ton of Mesheletniah 
the Korhite (l ( hr. xxri. 9). 

8. Ua&lat; LVat Zo 05«iof.]) A Levite in 
the reign of Jehoehapbat who waa sent to teach 
the Law in the cities of Judah (2 Chr. xrii. 8). 

9. [As in 8.] The son of Ishmael and prince 
of the house of Judah in the reign of Jehoabaphat 
\i Chr. xix. 11). In ooqjunctkm with Amariah 
the chief priest, he was appointed to the superin- 
tendence of the larites, priests and chief men who 
bad to decide all causes, ciril and ecclesiastical, 
• Inch were brought before them. They possibly 
may hare formed a kind of court of appeal, Zebe- 
riiah acting for the interests of the king, and Ama- 
riah being the supreme authority in ecclesiastical 
matters. 

ZK'BAH (njj \9acrifict ]: Z«/9«l: Zebee). 
(hie of the two “ kings ” of Midian who appear to 
hare commanded the great invasion of Palestine, 
and who finally fell by the hand of Gideon him- 
self. lie is always coupled with Zalmunua, and is 
mentioned in Judg. viii. 5-91; Ps. Ixxxi i 11. 

It is a remarkable ins tan oe of the unconscious 
artlessness of the narrative contained in Judg. ri. 
38-viiL 98, that no mention is made of any of tlie 
chiefs of the Midianites during the early part of the 
story, or indeed until Gideon actually comes into 
contact with them. We then discover (viii. 18) 
that while the Bedouins were ravaging the crops 
in the valley of J exreel, before Gideon's attack, 
three a or more of his brothers had been captured 
by the Aral*, and put to death by the bauds of 
Zebeh and Zalmunua themselves. But this raate- 
rial fact is only incidentally mentioned, and is of a 
piece with the later references by prophets and 
pmlniists to other events in the mme struggle, the 
interest and value of which have been alluded to 
under Orbb. 

Ps. lxxxiii. 19 purports to have preserved the 
very words of the cry with which Zeba and Zal- 
munna rushed up at the head of their hordes from 
the Jordan into the luxuriant growth of the great 
plain, u Seixe these goodly 6 pastures ! ” 

While Oreb end Zeeb, two of the inferior lead- 
en of the incursion, had been slain, with a vast 
number of their people, by the Ephrainiites, st the 
central fords of the Jordan (not improbably those 
neer Jisr DamitA ), the two kings had succeeded 
in making their escape by a passage further to the 
north (probably the ford near Beth-ahean), and 
thence by the Wady Yabis, through Gilead, to 
Karkor, a place which is not fixed, but which lay 
doubtless high up on the Haumn. Here they 
were reposing with 15,000 men, a mere remnant of 
their huge horde, when Gidton overtook them. 
Had they resisted there is little doubt that tliey 
might bare easily overcome the little band of 
“ fainting ” beioee who had toiled after them op 
the tremendous passes of the mountains; but the 
name of Gideon was still foil of terror, sad the 


• It Is perhaps allowable to Infer this from the use 
H the plural (not the duel) to the won! b rethren 
(ver. 19). 

* 8ueh Is tbs mining of " pastures of Ood '' la 
the early Idiom. 
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Bedouins were entirely unprepared for his sttack 

— they fled in dismay, end the two kings were 
taken. 

Such was the Third Act of the great Tragedy. 
Two more remain. First, the return down the 
long defiles leading to the Jordan. We tee tbs 
cavalcade of camels, jingling the golden chains, and 
the crescent-shaped oollars or trappings hung round 
their necks. High aloft rode the captive chiefs 
dad in their brilliant ktfiytht and emtiroidered alb 
bayth*, and with their M collars ” or u jewels " in 
nose and ear, on neck and arm. Gideon probably 
strode on foot by the side of his captives. They 
passed Fennel, where Jacob had seen the vision of 
the free of God; they passed Succoth; they 
crossed the rapid stream of the Jordan ; they as- 
cended the highlands west of the river, and at 
length reached Ophrah, the native village of their 
captor (Joeeph. Ant. iv. 7, § 5). Then at last the 
question which must have been on Gideon's tongue 
during tbe whole of the return found a vent. Them 
is no appearance of its baring been alluded to be- 
fore, but it gives, j s nothing else could, tlie key to 
tbe whole pursuit. It was the death of his broth- 
ers, “ tbe children of his mother,” that had sup- 
plied tbe personal motive for that steady persever- 
ance, and bad led Gideon on to his goal against 
hunger, faintness, and obstacles of all kinds. 
“ What manner of men were they which ye slew 
at Tabor? ’* Up to this time the sheikhs may 
have believed that they were reserved for ransom ; 
but these words once spoken there can bare been 
no doubt what their fate was to be. They met it 
like noble children of the Desert, without fear or 
weakness. One request alone they make — that 
they may die by the sure blow of the hero himselt 

— “ and Gideon arose and slew them ; " and not 

till he had revenged his brothers did any thought 
of plunder enter his heart — then, and not till then, 
did he lay hands on the treasures which ornamented 
their camels. G. 

ZBBATM in Neh. [p*- 

ttlles ] : [Vat.] i/i oi Awf/SsNir; [Rom.J Alex. 
’Awc/Swcfju; in Neb. vi Xaflatfi [Vat. Alex. FA. 
-«p] : Atebain *, Sabiita ). The sons of Pocherrth 
of hat-Tsebaim are mentioned in the catalogue of 
tbe families of “ Solomon's slaves,” who returned 
from tbe Captivity with ZeruhbaM (Kara ii. 57; 
Neh. vii. 59). The name is in the original all but 
identical with that of Zeboim, c tbe fellow-city of 
Sodom; and as many of “ Solomon's slaves ” ap- 
pear to have been of Oanaanite* stock, it is possible 
that the family of Pocbereth were descended from 
one of the people who escaped from Zeboim in the 
day of the great catastrophe in tbe Valley of the 
Jordan. This, however, can only be accepted as 
conjecture, and on the other hand tbe two names 
Pochereth hat-Tsebaim are considered by some to 
have no reference to place, but to signify the 
“ snarer or hunter of roes ” (Geeenius, The$. p 
1109 5; Bertheau. Emg. Uandt. Ear. ii. 57). 

G. 

ZEB'BDEE or HJ73J [JeAocak't 

gift ] : ZsBsfajof). k fisherman* of Galilee, the 
hither of tbe Apostles Janies tbe Great and John 


e Sven to the double yorf. This name, on tlw 
other hand, is distinct from tbe flssom of Beofemln 
9 8m this DoCtoed mas* at loogth under Manila 
Sums, els. 
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ZEBUL 


(IUU. It. SI), and Uu buaband of Salome (Matt, 
uvii. 66; Mark xv. 40). He probably lived either 
it Bethsaida or in its immediate neighborhood. 
It baa been inferred from the mention of his “ hired 
servants ” (Mark i. 20), and from the acquaint- 
ance between the Apostle John and Annas the 
high-priest (John xriii. 15), that the family of 
Zebedee were in easy circumstances (comp. John 
xix. 27), although not above manual labor (Matt, 
iv. 21). Although the name of Zebedee frequently 
occurs as a patronymic, for the sake of distinguish- 
ing his two sons from others who bore the same 
names, be appears only once in the Gospel narrative, 
namely in Matt. iv. 21, 22, Mark t 19, 20, where 
he is seen in his boat with bis two sons mending 
their nets. On this occasion be allows his sons to 
leave him at the bidding of the Saviour, without 
raising any objection ; although it does not appear 
that be was himself ever of the number of Chiist’s 
disciples. Hii wife, indeed, appears in the cata- 
logue of the pious women who were in constant 
attendance on the Saviour towards the close of bis 
ministry, who watched Him on the cross, and 
ministered to Him even in the grave (Matt, xxvii. 
55, 56; Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1; comp. Matt. xx. 20, 
and Luke viii. 3). It is reasonable to infer that 
Zebedee was dead before this time. It is worthy 
of notice, and may perhaps be regarded as a 
minute confirmation of the evangelical narrative, 
that the name of Zebedee is almost identical in 
signification with that of John, since it is likely 
that a father would desire that his own name 
should be, as it were, continued, although in an 
altered form. [John the Apostle.] W. B. J. 

ZKBI'NA (K}'3? [Umgkt or $old] : Z,B*r- 
rttt; [Vmt. Za»&iv ; f’A. (with next word) Zo «- 
0eiya8ta ;] Alex, omits: Z'rbinr). One of the 
sons of Nel>o, who had taken foreign wives after 
the return from Babylon (Kzr x. 43). 

ZEBO'IM [or ZEBOI'IM]. This word 
represents in the A. V. two names which in the 
original are quite distinct. 

1. (trh?, D"h?, E'iO?, and, in the 

Am, C V Q3: [Korn. 2.0.^] « 

[2*3o«/^; Vat. 2«0e»rm :] Alex. 2e/3cr<p« 2»* 
tp, [2*$**ty :] 8eb vim ) One of the five 
cities of the “ plain ” or circle of Jordan. It is 
mentioned in (Jen. x. 19, xiv. 2, 8; DeuL xxix. 23; 
and Hos. xi. 8, in each of which passages it is 
either coupled with Adntah, or placed next it in 
the lists. The name of its king, Shemeber, is 
preserved (Gen. xiv. 2); and U perhaps appears 
again, as /khaim, in the lists of the menials of 
the Temple. 

No attempt appears to have been made to dis- 
cover the site of Zelwiro, till M. de Saulcy sug- 
gested the Tnbbi Srluia*, a name which he, and 
he alone, reports as attached to extensive ruins on 
the high ground between the Deed Sea and Krrok 
( Vuyij * , Jan. 22; M<>p. shL 7). Before however 
tliii ran lie accepted, M. de Saulcy must explain 
bow a place which stood in the plain or circle of 

a In Oen. x. 19 only, this appears In Vat. (Mai), 
l 4 $mrxriu. [The Vet- MS, does not contain this part 
Of Oenesi*. — A.) 

* • The conjecture of M. de Seuky has no sppar- 
jot basis ; but the present distance of the sits from 
the river Is not • fatal objection to it The «s plana- 
‘ion asked for above, the reader will find front Mr. i 
Chore's own pen in the article Lor (U 1686). 8. IT 


the Jordtm, can have beta mlnctcd an the kjgh 
lands at least 60 tnikt from that river. [2w« 

So Du si and Zoail] 

In Gen. xiv. 2, 8, the bum b gives is the K Y 
Zeboidc, a more accurate rvprmsntaliss «*f the 
form in which it appears in the original both there 
and in DeuL xxix. 23.* 

2. The Valley or Zssoni C'l-vH *2 : 
[VaL] Toi rny 2aptiy : [Rom. AlsL IsAm . 
Gotnp. locals';] the passage is lost is Ak*~: ‘ wu 
ScboitH). ’The name differs from the precwhng. 
not only in having the definite article attache* to 
it, but also in containing the characteristic a ad 
stubborn letter Ain, which impart* a demote char 
acter to the word in pronunctato'ii. It was a 
ravine or gorge, apparently east of Mich m as l . iss 
tioned only in 1 Sam. xiit 18. It is there de- 
scribed with a curious minuteness, which cs wn- 
fortunately no longer intelligible. The nm*l rwa- 
ning from Mich mash to the east, is epenfied m 
M the road of the border that looketh to the n»ja 
of Zeboim towards the wilderness-" The white- 
ness ( muftor) is no don ht the district of axM'uit,f aim! 
mountain tops and sides which lies between the 
central district of Benjamin and the Jordan V w- 
ley ; and here apparently the ratine of 
should be sought. In that very district the*w is 
a wild gorge, bearing the name of SJtnk 


(yaftJt M ravine of the hyena," the 

exact equivalent of Ge haUtebo'im l> tha 
gorge runs the path by which the writer was 
ducted from Jericho to .\fukhmas, in lH-\k It 4ns* 
not appear that the name has been r>-ue*d 
other travellers, but it is worth inveetigat •*» *• 

• The name Zeboim (with the .4m) ah® omn 
in Neh. xi. 34 (Rom. VaL Alex. FA.* omit I A • 
2*&o*in, Gomp. 2 perhaps deugnai. c * 
town near the ravine ot the same name, h w 
mentioned in connection with Hadid, Ni t eh* 
Ixxi and Ono. A 


ZEBU'DAH CTT?*: AVn mPCT [y-w*. 
bestowed] : ’WAftd# ; [VaLIsAA®;] Aka. 

8a#: [('omp ZafioM 0 Zebidn^ Dnaght* W 
Pedaiah of Rumah, wife of Josiah and mAkm 4 
king Jeboiakim (2 K. xxiii- 36). Tha I’m n 
Syriac and Arabic of the Lood« PuDgfe* mad 

rrrar • tb« Targum has rrrar. 

ZEBUL [hobiuuiom, ckawmber] Xg- 

&ov\ : Zebul). Oiief roan A. V. •• rwbr " 

of the city of Sbechem at the time of the ow w 
between Abimelech and the native < in— nnu 
His name occurs Judg. ix 28, Jo, 98, 38, 41. Be 


governed the town as the M officer * 
kowo t) of Abimelech while the 
and be took part against the < snssmtsn h #a> 
ting them out of the city whan Ahdnrkeb was 
encamped outside it. Ilia oo nv e ra aUon viu> « aw 
the ( anaanite leader, as they stood in tW ;»u 4 
Sbechem watching the approach of t:«r irwri 
bands, gives Zebul s certain iodnubtslit * amenpg 
the many characters of that time of coofnew 

a 


r The writer was sir ran pee tot by Mr. Ossnl 8 T 
Rogers, w«U known as one of the beet Using wbstan 

In the common Arabic, who wrote down the sms he 
him at the mom en t. [Dr Tan Dyed wSw An M 
word withoet doubling the *• — A ] 
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ZEBULON1TE 


ZEBULUN 


ZRBTTLONITE ObVo*n, with the def. 
•rtkle [patr.] : o Zo0ovA»r»Tift*[Vat. -r«i-] ; Alex. 
In both verses, o ZafSovrinfr: Zabukmitet), L e. 
member of the tribe of Zebulun. Applied only to 
Elok, the one judge produced by the tribe (Judg. 
xii 11, 19). The article being found in the origi- 
nal, the sentence should read, “ Eton the Zebulon- 
ite." G. 

ZKB'ULUN Cpb^T, ibsat, Md "pbot 
[abode, dwelling] : Za&ovKdr : Zabulon). The 
tenth of the sons of Jacob, according to the order 
hi which their births are enumerated; the sixth 
and last of Leah (Gen. xxx. 20, xxxv. 23, xlvi. 14; 
1 Chr. ii. 1). His birth is recorded in Gen. xxx. 
19, 90, where the origin of the name is as usual 
aeerihed to an exclamation of his mother's, “ ‘ Now 
will my husband 6 dwell-with-me (izhtlbn), for 1 
hare borne him six sons ! ’ and she called his name 
Zebulun." 

Of the indiridual Zebulun nothing is recorded. 
The list of Gen. xlvi. ascribes to him three sons, 
fbonders of the chief families of the trilte (comp. 
Num. xxvi. 26) at the time of the migration to 
Egypt. In the Jewish traditions he is named as 
the first of the five who were presented by Joseph 
to Pharaoh — l>nn, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher be- 
ing the others ( Targ. P truth on Gen. xlvii. 2). 

During the journey from Egypt to Palestine the 
tribe of Zebulun formed one of the first camp, 
with Judah and Issachar (also sous of Leah), 
marching under the standard of Judah. Its num* 
ben, at the census of Sinai, were 57,000, surpassed 
only by Simeon, Dan, and Judah. At that of 
Sblttim they were 60,500, not having diminished, 
bat not having increased nearly so much as might 
naturally be expected. The head of the tribe at 
8inai was Eliab sou of Melon (Nuiu. vii. 24); at 
Shiloh, Elixaphau sou of Pamach (*5. xxxiv. 25). 
Its representative amongst the spies was Gaddiel 
•on of ifodi (xiii. 10). Besides what may be im- 
plied in its appearances in these lists, the trilie is 
not recorded to have taken part, for evil or good, in 
any of the events of the wandering or the conquest. 
Its allotment was the third of the second distribu- 
tion (Josh. xix. 10). Judah, Joseph, Benjamin, 
bad acquired the south and the centre of the 
country. To Zebulun fell ooe of the fairest of the 
remaining portions. It is perhaps impossible, in 
the present state of our knowledge, exactly to de- 
fine its limits ; e but the statement of Josephus 
{AnL v. 1, § 22) is probably in the main correct, 
that it reached on the one side to the lake of Gen- 
nesaret, and on the other to Carmel and the Med- 
iterranean. On the south it was bounded by 
Uaachar, who lay in the great plain or valley of 
J»e Kishon; on the north it had Naphtali and 

a Of these three forms the first is employed In 
fl smash. Isaiah, Psalms, and Chronicles, except Gen. 
xlix. 18, and 1 Chr. xxvii. 19 ; also occasionally in 
Judges ; the second is found in the rest of the Penta- 
teuch, in Joshua, Judges, Kaeklel. and the above place 
In Chronicles. The third and more extended form is 
found In Judg. I. 30 only. The first and second sre 
used indiscriminately : e. gr. Judg. tv. 6 and v. 18 
sxhlbit the first ; Judg. Iv. 10 and v. 14 the second 
fom. 

b This play Is not pr sst r vsd In the original of the 
t Bluslnc of Jacob,” though the language of the A. 
V. implies it. The word rendered “ dwell ” in Oen. 

dftx. 18 ie ^ with no relation to the name Zob- 
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Asher. la this district the tribe pome— ed the 
outlet (the “going-out,” DeuL xxxiii. 18) of the 
plain of Akkn; the fisheries of the lake of Galilefi; 
the splendid agricultural capabilities of the great 
plain of the Buitauf (equal in fertility, and almost 
equal in extent, to that of Jezred, and with the 
immense advantage of not l*ing, as that was, the 
high road of the Bedou'nsj ; and, last not least, it 
included sites so strongly fortified by nature, that 
in the later struggles of the nation they proved 
more impregnable than any in the whole country. 4 
The sacred mountain of Tabor, Zebulun appears 
to hare shared with Issachar (Deut. xxxiii. 19), 
and it and Kimmon were allotted to the Merarite 
Invites (1 Chr. vi. 77). But these ancient sanc- 
tuaries of the tribe were eclipsed by those which 
arose within it afterwards, when the name of Zeb- 
ulun was superseded by that of Galilee. Nazareth, 
('ana, Tiberias, and probably the land of Gennesa- 
ret itself, were all situated within its limits. 

The fact recognized by Josephus that Zebulun 
extended to the Mediterranean, though not men- 
tioned or implied, as far as we can discern, in the 
lists of Joshua and Judges, is alluded to in the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 18): — 

" Zebulun dwells at the shore of the seas, 

Even he at the shore of ships : 

And bis thighs are upon Zldon ” — 

a passage which seems to show that at the 
date at which it was written, the tribe was taking 
a part in Phcenician * commerce. The “ way of 
the sea ” (Is. ix. 1), the great road from Damascus 
to the Mediterranean, traversed a good portion of 
the territory of Zebulun, and must have brought 
its people into contact with the merchants and the 
commodities of Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt. 

Situated so far from the centre of government, 
Zebulun remains throughout the history, with one 
exception, in the obscurity which envelope the 
whole of the northern tribes. That exception, 
however, is a remarkable one. 'Phe conduct of the 
tribe during the struggle with Sisera, when they 
fought with desperate valor side by side with their 
brethren of Naphtali, was such as to draw down 
the especial praise of Deborah, who singles them 
out from all the other tribee (Judg. v. 18): — 

"Zebulun Is a people that threw away its life even 
unto death : 

And Naphtali, on the high places of the field.** 

The same poem contains an expression which seems 
to imply that, apart from the distinction gained by 
their conduct in this contest, Zebulun was already 
in a prominent position among the tribes: — 

" Out of Machir came down governors : 

And out of Zebulun those that handle the pen (os 
the wand) of the scribe ; ” 

ulun. The LXX. pat a different point oo the ex 
c lunation of Leah : " My husband will choose me ** 
(atperut m«). This, however, hardly Implies any 
difference in the original text. Josephus (Ant. 1. Mi, 
} 8) gives only a general ex p la n ati o n : " a pledge d 
goodwill towards her.'* 

C Pew of the towns In the catalogue of Josh. xis. 
16-16 have been identified. The tribe is omitted in 
the lists of 1 Chronicles. 

ft Sepphoris, Jotapata, foe. 

< In the "Testament of Zatrakm” (VSbrtoina, 
PstwUpizr. FI T. i. 680-45) great stress is laid oo his 
skill in fishing, and ha Is commamofited as the first 
to navigate a skiff oo the sea. 
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referring probably to the officers, who registered 
end marshalled the warriors of the host (comp. 
Josh, i 10). One of these “ scribes " may hare 
been Kloji, the single judge produced by the tribe, 
who is recorded as having held office for ten yean 
(.ludg. xii. 11, 12). 

A similar reputat : on is alluded to in the men- 
tion of the tribe among those who attended the 
inauguration of David's reign at Hebron. The 
expressions are again peculiar: “Of Zebulun such 
as went forth to war, rangers of Utile, with all 
tools of war, 50,000; who could set the battle in 
array; tliey were not of double heart" (1 Chr. xii. 
S3). The same passage, however, shows that 
while proficient in the arts of war they did not 
neglect those of peace, hut that on the wooded 
hills and fertile plains of their district they pro- 
duced bread, meal, figs, grapes, wine, oil, oxen, and 
sheep in abundance (ver. 40). The bead of the 
tribe at this time was Ishmaiah ben-Obadiah (1 
('hr. xxvii. 19). 

We are nowhere directly told that the people of 
Zebulun were carried off to Assyria. Tiglath- 
pilcser swept away the whole of Naphtali (2 K. xv. 
2:>; lob. i. 2). and Shalmaneser in the same way 
took “Samaria" (xvii. 6); but though the de- 
|>ortation of Zehtilun and Is&achar is not in so 
many words asserted, there is the statement (xvii. 
18) that the whole of the northern tribes were 
removed; and there is also the well-known allusion 
of Isaiah to the affliction of Zebulun and Naphtali 
(ix. 1), which can hardly point to anything but 
the invasion of Tiglath-pileser. It is satisfactory 
to reflect that the very latest mention of the Zebu- 
lunites is tbe account of the visit of a large num- 
ber of them to Jerusalem to tbe Passover of Hex- 
ekiah, when, by the enlightened liberality of the 
king, they were enabled to eat the feast, even 
though, through long neglect of the provisions 
of the law, they were not cleansed in tbe manner 
preacrilied by the ceremonial law. In tbe visions 
of Kzekiel (xlviii. 26-33) and of St. Johu (llev. 
vii. 8) this tribe finds its due mention. G. 

ZERULUNITES, THE ('bVojn, i. t. 
“the Zebulonite” [patr.]: Za$ov\<*r: ’Zaimhn). 
The numbers of the tribe of Zebulun (Nutn. xxvi. 
27 only ). It would be more literally accurate if 
spelt Zfc.HULO.MTK8. G. 

ZKCHARI'AH [Jekomh rtmem- 

Zaxapla%: Z"charia»). L Tbe eleventh 
in order of the twelve minor prophets. Of his 
personal history we know but little. He is called 
in his prophecy the son of llerechiah, and the 
grandson of Id do. whereas in the l«*ok of Km (v. 
1, vi. 14) he is said to have l>ecn the son of Iddo. 
Various attempts have been made to reconcile this 
discre|«ncy. ( \ ril of Alexandria (!*• *('. Com- 
uirnt. utl /rch.) supjaHes that llerechiah was tbe 
father of Zcchanah, according to the flesh, and l 
that Iddo was his instructor, and might be re I 
garded as his spiritual father. Jerome too, acrord- 1 
ing to some SlSS., has in Zech. i. I, “filiumi 
Hararhife, filimn Addo," as if he supposed that< 
Berechiah and Iddo were different names of the 
same person : and the same mistake occurs in the 
LXX : r by too Bopaxtoo, vibff A 88<*. Gesenius ■ 
{!**. s. v. ^2) and Kosentnuller (Da Zer/i. i. 1)1 


a As HesskUh rfs. 1 1. H«a. t. 1) and Jshwekish 
1 K xrih. 1, », 10), Con tab (Jer. xxll *4. xxxril 1) 


ZBCHARIAH 

I take In the p a— ges In Ena to mean *- grm I 
•on," as in Gen. xxix. 6 Ubsa is trrawt - «W 
| son," a. e. “grandson," of Nabor. Otlwi, 
i have suggested that in the text of Km wo mmm 
tion is made of llerechiah. because be t» lirvwSi 
dead, or because Iddo was tbe more diwimc-niwV- i 
person, and the generally rtcfuiari bend of tte 
family. Kt»hel thinks that tbe name of Hrrerfema 
has crept iuto tbe present text of Zerharxah tram 
Isaiah riii. 2, where mention is made of a Zmte- 
riah “ the son of Jtbrrtckuik” which is iirtoa«v 
the same name (LXX. Bmpax**) •• Merer tuA.* 
HU theory is that chapters ix.-xi. of our p i ^ 
book of Zechariah are really the work of tbe r4*rr 
Zechariah (Is. viii. 2); that a later scribe totssc 
tlie two I looks, one bearing the name of Zecfcarraa 
tbe sou of Iddo. and tbe other that of Zechariah tar 
•on of llerechiah, united them into one, and u she 
same time combined the titles uf the tvu. i*f 
hence arose tbe confusion which at present cuts. 
This, however, is hardly a probaUe btfr<itn. 
It is surely more natural to suppose, m the 
himself met it ions his father's name, wh rm tW 
historical 1 molts of Ezra and Xehenuah nwvt^c* 
only Iddo, that llerechiah had died aariy. assd Uw 
there was now no intervening link between tat 
grandfather and the grandson. Tbe son, m gi> ug 
hu pedigree, does not omit bu Esther's name: lW 
historian passes it over, as of one trio was 
little known, or already forgottmi. 11m rvw ■ 
confirmed if we suppose the Iddo here tumtamf 
to hate Iren the Iddo the priest aim, m Set is 
4, U said to have returned from lla. 1 * iuc m mm 
pany with Zerubbahel and Joshua. lie m there 
said to hate had a son Zechariah t tw. 1*4 , mm 
was contemporary with Joiakim tbe nwi of 
and this f.lls in with the ht|s>tliew.s that. us ag 
to some unexplained cause — perhaps the deal* 4 
his father — Zechariah became live next mo - 
tentative of the family after his grand taib*r iod 
Zechariah. according to this view, bae Jrmmk 
and Kzekiel before hint, was priest a* mrl m 
prophet. He seems to hare entered upun Las 

while yet .voung Zeeh. ii 4; cotnp Jer w 

6), and nm*t have been born in Bahvkm, wkwaws 
he returned with tlie first caravan of exiles «br 
Zeruhlwltel aiul Joshua. 

It wits in the eighth month, in the aecud *wm 
of Ihirius, that he first puhlielr durW j al aw 
office. In this be acted in on orrt witi Hncr*i 
who must hare lieen considervMv hi* wnvw. if. ss 
seems not improbable, llsc.i! hd )w«-ti ewmf 
into captivity, and brnce had bin Isrti oar *f 
those who hsd seen “tlie house **f Jeb«ab - m 
her first glory" (Hag ii. 3 l . lk*r fa hmi 

the same great object before ti*-m: directed 

all their energies to the t«sail«) n*tT of tbe 
lemjde llaggai serms to bate M ibe ««* .»•*■** 
work, and then to have left it chirftv in the Ksoa 
of his younger contenijmcarr. lie 4 

the new building had alnrsdt Iwen Uni m the t.m 
of t'vnis; hut during tlie reigns of t and a.- * 
the pseudo-Smerdis th<* wtek had l*sn 4 

through tlie jealousies of the Samaritans W Wr 
however, lUnus HysUaptt aaretwied tbe thr * 
<521 ), things took a more fa*urai4r turn It# 
seems to hare ieeu a large-heartsd ar«l j;rsn.^s 
prince, and to bars hewn sreifadwpnsal toswfc tb 

and JsrooUh (Jsr. *vl» 1. urfl »i t j t— 1 <V tX 
20) and Jaaabl (1 Car as. Uj. 
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lent. Encouraged bj the hopes which his ao- 
erosion held oat, the prophets exerted themselves 
to the utmost to secure the completion of the 
Temple. 

It is impossible not to see of how great moment, 
under such circumstances, and for the discharge of 
the special duty with which he was entrusted, 
would be the priestly origin of Zechariah. 

Too often the prophet had had to stand forth in 
direct antagonism to the priest. In an age when 
the service of God had stiffened into formalism, 
and the priests' Ups no longer kept knowledge, the 
prophet was the witness for the truth which lay 
brinroth the outward ceremonial, and without which 
she outward ceremonial was worthlesa. But the 
thiug to be dreaded now was not superstitions 
formalism, but cold neglect. There was no fear 
now lest In a gorgeous temple, amidst the splen- 
dors of an imposing ritual and the smoke of 
sacrifices ever ascending to heaven, the heart and 
Lfc of religion should be lost. The fear was all the 
other way, lest even the body, the outward form 
and service, should lie suffered to deeay. 

The foundations of the Temple had indeed been 
laid, but that waa all (Kxr. v. 16). Discouraged 
by the opposition which they had encountered at 
first, the Jewish colony had begun to build, and 
were not able to finish ; and even when the letter 
came from Darius sanctioning the work, and prom- 
ising his protection, they showed no hearty dis- 
poaition to engage in it At such a time, no more 
fitting instrument could be found to rouse the 
people, whose heart had grown cold, than one who 
united to the authority of the prophet the seal and 
the traditions of a sacerdotal fiunily. 

Accordingly, to Zechariah's influence we find 
the rebuilding of the Temple In a great measure 
ascribed. “ And the elders of the Jews budded,” 
it is said, M and they prospered through the proph- 
esying of Haggai the prophet, and Zechariah the 
eon of Iddo” (Kzr. vi. 14). It is remarkable that 
in this juxtaposition of the two names both are not 
styled prophets: not M Haggai and Zechariah the 
prophets,'* but “ Haggai the prophet, and Zecha- 
riah the son of Iddo." Is it an improlmble con- 
jecture that Zechariah is designated by his father's 
(or grandfather's) name, rather than by his office, 
in order to remind us of his priestly character? 
He this as it may, we find other indications of the 
dose union which now sulaisted between the priests 
and the prophets. Various events connected with 
tbs taking of Jerusalem and the Captivity in Baby- 
lon had led to the institution of solemn fast-days; 
and we find that when a question arose as to the 
propriety of observing these fast-days, now that the 
city and the Temple were rebuilt, the question was 
referred to ** the priest* which were in the house of 
Jehovah, and to the prophets,*' — a recognition, not 
ouly of the joint authority, but of the harmony 
subsisting between the two bodies, without parallel 
iu Jewish history. The manner, too, in which 
Joshua the high-priest is s^iokeii of in this propli- 


• Hanes Psaod-Epiphantus, speaking of ilaggai, says 
ca* evrfcv fyaAArr last irpwrot eAAifAovia (la allusion 
to tba Hallelujah with which some of tin--* Psalms 
baft a) lib kryotuv’ sAAifAovta 3 imv vprot 'Ayyoiov 
tmi Zagspiov. 

b Tr. MegilU, fol. 17, 2. 18, 1; Rashi ad Baba 

flWfen, fol. 15, 1. 

a Peeod.gptph. d* Propk. cap. 21, o5m fiAfcr 4*4 
TiMalw qftf vpo0*0i|*sK ««i Utl er voAAi rf 
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mj (how, how Duly i ■yinywthj Zoehariah fe*l 
towards him. 

luster traditions assume, what is indeed very 
probable, that Zechariah took personally an active 
part in providing for tbs liturgical service of the 
Temple. He and Haggai are both said to have 
composed psalms with this view. Aocording to 
the LXX., Pss. cxxxvii., cxlv.-cxlviii. ; according 
to the Feshito, Pss. exxv., exxvi. ; according to 
the Vulg., Ps. cxi. ; are psalms of Haggai and 
Zechariah" The triumphant “ Hallelqjah,” with 
which many of them open, was supposed to be 
characteristic of those psalms which were first 
chanted in the Second Temple, and came with an 
emphasis of meaning from the Kps of those who 
had been reetored to their native land. The allu- 
sions, moreover, with which these psalms abound, 
as weU as their place in the psalter, leave us in no 
doubt as to the time when they were competed, 
and lend confirmation to the tradition respecting 
their authorship. 

If the later Jewish accounts 6 may be trusted, 
Zechariah, as well as Haggai, waa a member of 
the Great Synagogue The patristic notices of the 
prophet are worth nothing. According to these, 
he exercised his prophetic office in Cbaldma, and 
wrought many miracles there; returned to Jeru- 
salem at an advanced age, where be discharged the 
duties of the priesthood, and where be died and 
was buried by the side of Haggai." 

The genuine writings of Zechariah help us but 
little in our estimation of his character. Some 
faint traces, however, we may observe in them of 
his education in Babylon. Less free and inde- 
pendent than he would have been, had his feet trod 
from childhood the soil, — 

** Whore each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around,” 

he leans avowedly on the authority of the older 
prophets, and copies their expressions. Jeremiah 
especially seems to hare been his favorite; and 
lienee the Jewish saying, that “ the spirit of Jere- 
miah dwelt in Zechariah.” But in what may be 
called the peculiarities of his prophecy, he ap- 
proaches more nearly to Ezekiel and Daniel. Like 
them he delights in visions; like them be uses 
symbols and allegories, rather than the bold figures 
and metaphors which lend so much fores and 
beauty to the writings of the earlier prophets; 
like them he beholds angels ministering before 
Jehovah, and fulfilling his behests on the earth. 
He is the only one of the prophets who speaks of 
Satan. That some of these peculiarities are owing 
to his Chaldean education can hardly be doubted. 
It is at least remarkable that both Eaekid and 
Daniel, who must hare beeo influenced by the 
same associations, should in some of these respect* 
so closely resemble Zechariah, widely as they differ 
from him in others. 

Even in the form of the visions a careful crit- 
icism might perhaps discover some traces of the 


kmtf tpMffmmr, rrA. Dorotheas, p. 144 : "HioZaeh. 
arias « C'haldsM venit emu »ute j-un esset provacu 
atque ibi populo mult* vatteinetus est prodiglaqw 
probaodi gratia edidit, at sacerJotio Hkro*>v ini* func- 
tus est,” eto. Isidorus, cap. 51. " ZacUirU* <1* ragioae 
Cbaldworum void* seoex In terrain suaui revenue est, 
In qua et mortuus est ac aepultus Juxta Aggmum qob 
o*cit in pace.” 
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prophet's early training. Possibly the “ valley of 
myrtles " in the first vision may have been sug- 
gested by Chaldea rather than by Palestine. At 
any rate it is a curious fact that myrtles are never 
mentioned in the history of the Jews before the 
exile. They are found, besides this passage of 
Zeehariah, in the l>eutert>- Isaiah xli. 19, hr. Id, 
and in Neh. viii. 15.* The forms of trial in the 
third vision, where Joshua the high-priest is ar- 
raigned, seem borrowed from the practice of Per- 
sian rather than .Jewish courts of law. The filthy 
garments in which Joshua appears are those which 
the accused must assume when brought to trial ; 
the white robe put upon him is the caftan or robe 
of honor which to this day in the East is put upon 
the minister of state who has been acquitted of the 
charges laid against him. 

The vision of the woman in the Ephah Ss also 
oriental in its character. Ewald refers to a very 
•imilar vision in Tod's Rajatthan^ L. ii. p. 688. 

Finally, the chariots issuing from between two 
mountains of brass must have been suggested, there 
can scarcely be any doubt, by some Persian sym- 
bolism. 

Other peculiarities of style must be noticed, 
when we come to discuss the question of the In- 
tegrity of the Book. Generally speaking, Zecha- 
riah’s style is pure, and remarkably free from 
Chaldaisms. As is common with writers in the 
decline of a language, he seems to have striven to 
imitate the purity of the earher models; but in 
orthography, and in the use of some words and 
phrases, be betrays the influence of a later age. 

He writes HH, and "P^T, and employs HHN 
(v. 7 ) in its later use as the indefinite article, and 
with the fern, termination (iv. 12). A 

full collection of these peculiarities will be found in 
Kiister, .1 (cUtftnata in Zech etc. 

•*/ the Prophecy. — The book of Zech- 
ariah, in its existing form, consists of three prin- 
cipal parts, chaps. i.-viii., chaps, ix.-xi., chaps. 
xii.-xiv. 

I. The first of these divisions is allowed by all 
critics to be the genuine work of Zeehariah the son 
of Iddo. It consists, first, of a short introduction 
or preface, in which tbs prophet annouuces bis 
commission; then of a series of visions, descriptive 
of all those hopes and anticipations of which the 
boilding of the Temple wm the pledge and sure ; 
foundation ; and finally of a discourse, delivered two 
jears later, iu reply to questions respecting the ol>- 1 
senance of certain established fasts. I 


operate in the boilding of the Tempi*, they m 
expect the judgments of God. This ewihg 
manifestly rests upon the former vanuags af Hsg- 

g"* 

2. In a dream of the night there pi sard hfot 
the eyes of the prophet a series *4 vreaore s *ekmp 
i. 7-vi. 15) descriptive in their ditfcmu mpacts w 
events, some of them shortly to cum to pass. saU 
others losing themselves in the mist of the futarr 
These visions are obscure, and accord irecty ife 
prophet asks their meaning. The interpret*!** * 
given, not as to Autos by Jehovah llimself. U.i *y 
an angel who knows the mind and will of 
who intercedes with Him for others, and by vk« 
Jehovah speaks and issues bis commands : si awe 
time he is called “ the angrl who spake with me “ 
[or u by me "J (i. 9 ) : at snot her. •* the rryi ef 
Jehovah ” (i. 11, 12. lii. l-»i . 

(1.) In the first vision (rh.i|i. i 7- 15) the pwphm 
tees, in a valley of myrtles.'* a ruler upon a rasa 
horse, accompanied by other* win*, hating t«ra vret 
forth to the four quarters of tin* earth, had nt nd 
with the tidings that the wlwAr earth was at M 
(with reference to Hag. ii. 2i»i. ilrrro;>« U* 
angel asks bow long this sUUr ul thing* *hah re*, 
and is assured that the indifference «>f the hirst *ira 
shall cease, and that the Temple ah-di l« nan re 
Jerusalem. This vision avn*» to have lm partiv 
borrowed from Job i. 7, etc. 

(2.) The second vitiou 'chap. ii. 1-17. V- V i 
lfr-ii. 13) explains kvtc the promise of the fins ■ 
to be fulfilled. The four born* are the svm *«j* re 
the different heathen kingdoms in the forer quarts* 
of the world, which have hitherto comUnrd ci — 
Jerusalem. The lour carpenter* or remtTa • «» 
bolize their destruction. What follow*, a. i-s 
(A. V. ii. 1-5), betokens the vastly extended area 
of Jerusalem, owing to tlie rapid mere** *d u« 
new population. The old pnqdieu, in fc**«*d. % 
the happiness and glory of the times wbu-b ah ■ wi 
succeed the Captivity in Baby Inn, had made a erret 
part of that happiness ami glory to rests ■> m Ure 
gathering together again of the wbcla dayeraS 
nation in the land given to their father*. I 
vision was desigi ed to lea. Ii that the rv [rruiM 
thus raised — the ret am of tin* dnperwrd t* Un* 
— should l>e fulfilled ; that Jeruntirm Unreal W k* 
large to compassed aUmt by a wall. t**t 
Jehovah Himself would be to her a wall c 4 fire — 
a light ami defense to the holy city, sod drear**- 
tion to her adversaries. A song of joy, a 
of so bright a future, closes the seme. 


(3.) The next two viaiuna <in. iv > are npd 
with tlie Temple, and with the two pnnrtpni pee- 
I. The short introductory oracle (chap. i. 1-6) sons on whom the hopes of lb* returned rr w 

is a warning voice from the past. Hie prophet rested. The permission granted for the rvt lutse 

solemnly reminds the people, by an ap|ienl to tlie of the Temple had no douU stirred a fnefi tre 
experience of their fathers, that no w<>rd of (•««! malice and the animosity of Lb* revere re ■ re 
had ever fallen to tlie grouml, and that therefore, ■ Jews Joshua the high-priest had Iren are^vd 

If with sluggish indifference they retused to co- | out, it would seem, as the especial offset *A remt. 


« In the last passage the j*-ople are told t© " ft-feti 
olive-branch*** mid cy pres*, branches, and myrtle- 
branch*** and p<« I m -branches .... to make booths ' 
fir the celebration of the K ast of Tabernacles. It Is 
Interesting to com jare this with the original direction, 
as given in the wilderness, when the only trees men- 
Unued arw ’ (wvlins and willow* of Mir bn«>k ’ Pales- 
tine was rich in the olive and cy press. Is it very im- 
prntwhle that the tnyrtlr may have been an Importa- 
nt from Baity Ion * Esther was also calfoi lladasreh 

• *»e myrtle*. |s-rhap* her Persian designation ( Ksttv. U. 

• ), and the myrtie is said to be a native of Persia. 


fc Kwakl understands by m* * a *w»se* * 

or '’bottom,’' a* the A. V. renders, bsrt tfes Imsms.'i 
tent or Ubeniarle (the upmoa being rSnre w a 
reference to the Mosaic tabwrnarW y, whtcW re 
dwelling-place of Jehovah, Instead of * eirre ~ he 

understands by C'©*in (with Use LXX •**« , rr r- 

rwr oprisr t*m> earanw ier) r morewrelBn,” a ad » «i pv i 
these to be the ’’ two mountains " men* renal u 1 
and which are Uvare cal tad " moaatfoa* a Warn. ' 
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sod perh aps formal accusations had already l«en 
laid against him before the Fenian court.* The 
in vision, sees him summoned before a 
higher tribunal, and solemnly acquitted, despite the 
charges of the Satan or Adversary. This is done 
with the forms still usual in an eastern court. 
The filthy garments in which the accused is expected 
to stand are taken away, and the caftan or robe of 
honor is put upon him in token that his innocence 
has been established. Acquitted at that bar, be 
need not fear, it is implied, any earthly accuser. 
He shall be protected, he shall carry on the build- 
ing of the Temple, he shall so prepare the way for 
the coming of the Messiah, and upon the foun- 
dataoo-stooe laid before him shall the seven eyes 
of God, the token of his ever-watchful Providence, 
rest. 

(4.) The last vision (iv.) supposes that ml) oppo- 
sition to the building of the Temple shall be re- 
moved. This sees the completion of the work. It 
has evidently a peculiarly impressive character; for 
the prophet, though bis dream still continues, 
scents to himself to be awakened out of it by the 
angel who speaks to him. The candlestick (or 
mure properly chandelier) with seven lights (bor- 
rowed from the candlestick of the Mosaic Taber- 
nacle, Kx. xxv. 31 ff ) supposes that the Temple is 
already finished. The seven pipes which supply 
each lamp answer to the seven eyes of Jehovah in 
tlie preceding vision (ili. 9), and this sevenfold 
supply of oil denotes the presence and operation of 
the Divine Spirit, through whose aid Zerubbabel 
will overcome ail obstacles, so that, as his hands 
had laid the foundation of the house, his hands 
should also finish it (iv. 9). The two (dive- branches 
of the vision, belonging to the olive-tree standing 
by the candlestick, sre Zerubbabel himself and 
Joshua. 

The two next visions (v. 1-11) signify that the 
land, in which the sanctuary has just been erected, 
shall be purged of all its pollutions. 

(5. ) First, the curse is recorded against wicked- 
ness in the whole land (not in the whole earth, as 
A V.), v. 3; that due solemnity may be given to 
it, it is inscribed upon s roll, and the roll is repre- 
sented is flying, in order to deoote the speed with 
which the curse will execute itself. 

(6.) Next, the unclean thing, whether in the 
form of idolatry or any other abomination, shall be 
utterly removed. Caught and shut up as it were 
in a cage, like some savage beast, and pressed down 
with a weight as of lead upon it so that it cannot 
escape, it shall be carried ioto that bud where all 
evil things have long made their dwelling (Is. xxxiv. 
13), the land of Babylon (Sbinar, v. 11), from 
which land had been redeemed. 

(7.) And now the night is waning fast, and the 
morning is about to dawn. Chariots and horses 
appear, issuing from between two brazen moun- 
tains, the horses like those in the first vision : and 
these receive their several commands and are sent 
forth to execute the will of Jehovah in the four 
quarters of the earth. The four chariots are images 
of the four winds, which, according to Ps. civ. 3, 
as servants of God, fulfill his behests; and of the 
one that goes to the north it is particubrly said 
that it shall let the Spirit of Jehovah rest there — 
is it a spirit of anger against tlie nations, Assyria, 
Babylon, Penb, or is it a spirit of hope and desire 
if return in the hauls of those of the exiles who 

• Bo Mwald, Die Prophet™, tt. 628. 


■till fingered in the hod of their captivity? Stiibe- 
lin, Maurer, and others adopt the fonner view, 
which seems to be in accordance with the preceding 
vision : Kwald gives the latter interpretation, and 
thinks it is supported by what follows. 

Thus, then, the cycle of visions is completed. 
Scene after scene is unrolled till the whole glowing 
picture is presented to the e>e. All enemies 
crushed ; the land repeopled and Jerusalem girt as 
with s wall of fire; the Temple rebuilt, more truly 
splendid than of old, because more abundantly filled 
with a Divine Pr e s ence ; the leaders of the people 
assured in the moet signal manner of the Divine 
protection; ail wickedness solemnly sentenced, and 
the land forever purged of it: such is the mag- 
nificent panorama of bops which the prophet dis- 
plays to his countrymen. 

And very consolatory must such a prospect have 
seamed to the weak and disheartened colony hi Je- 
rusalem. For the times were dark and troublous. 
According to recent interpretations of newly-dis- 
covered inscriptions, it would appear that Darius I. 
found it no easy task to hold his vast dominions. 
Province after province had revolted both in the 
east and in the north, whither, according to the 
prophet (vi. 8), the winds had carried the wrath 
of God ; and if the reading Mudrqja, i. e. Kgypt, is 
correct (Lassen gives Kurdistan), Kgypt must have 
revolted before the outbreak mentioned in Herod, 
vii. 1, and have again been reduced to subjection. ' 
To such revolt there may possibly be an allusion 
in the reference to “ the land of the south ” (vi. 

6 ). 

It would seem that Zechariah anticipated, as a 
consequence of these perpetual insurrections, the 
weakening and overthrow of the Persian mon- 
archy and the setting up of the kingdom of God, 
for which Judah in faith and obedience was to 
wait.* 

Immediately on these visions there follows a 
symbolical act. Three Israelites had just returned 
from Babylon, bringing with them rich gifts to 
Jerusalem, apparently as contributions to the Tem- 
ple, and had been received in the house of Jotiah 
the son of Zephaniah. Thither the prophet is 
comnr.mded to go, — whether still in a dream or 
not, is not very clear, — and to employ the silver 
and the gold of their offerings for the service of 
Jehovah. He is to make of them two crowns, and 
to place these on the bead of Joshua the higb- 
priest, — a sign that in the Messiah who should 
build the Temple, the kingly and priestly offices 
should be united. This, however, is expensed 
somewhat enigmatically, as if king and priest 
should be perfectly at one, rather than that the 
same person should be both king and priest. These 
crowns moreover, were to be s memorial in honor 
of those by whose liberality they had been made, 
and should serve at the same time to excite other 
rich Jews still living in Babylon to the like lib- 
erality. Hence their symbolical purpose having 
been accomplished, they were to be laid up in tbs 
Temple. 

8. From this time, for a space of nearly two 
years, the prophet's voioe was silent, or his words 
hare not been recorded. But in the fourth year 
of King Darius, in the fourth day of the ninth 
month, there came a deputation of Jews to the 
Temple, anxious to know whether the feat-days 
which had been instituted during the seventy 

6 StthaUa, BinUii. in die Km a. 4*4. p. 818. 
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3 rears’ captivity were still to be 9bserved. On the 
one band, now that the Captivity was at an end, 
and Jerusalem waa rising Irorn her ashes, such set 
times of mourning seemed quite out of place. On 
the other hand, there was still much ground for 
serious uneasiness; for some time after their return 
they bad suffered severely from drought and (amine 
(llag. i. 6-11), and who could tell that they would 
not so suffer again V the hostility of their neigh- 
liors had not ceased ; they were still regarded with 
no common jealousy; and large nuuiliers of their 
brethren had not yet returned from Babylon. It 
was a question therefore, that teemed to admit of 
much debate. 

It is remarkable, as has been already noticed, 
that this question should have been addressed to 
priests and prophets conjointly in the Temple. 
This close alliance between two classes hitherto so 
separate, and often so antagonistic, was one of the 
most hopeful circumstances of the times. Still 
Zechariah, as chief of the prophets, has the decision 
of this question. Some of the priests, it is evident 
(vii. 7), were inclined to the more gloomy view; 
but not so the prophet. In language worthy of 
bis position and hit office, language which reminds 
us of one of the most striking passages of his great 
predecessor (Is. Iviii. 5-7), be lays down the same 
principle that God loves mercy rather than fasting, 
and truth and righteousness rather than sackcloth 
and a sad countenance. If they had perished, he 
reminds them it was because tlteir hearts were 
hard while they fasted ; if they would dwell safely, 
they must alwtain from fraud and violence and not 
from food (vii. 4-14). 

Again he foretells, but now in vision, the glori- 
ous times that are near at band when Jehovah 
shall dwell iu the midst of them, and Jerusalem be 
called a city of truth. He sees her streets thronged 
by old and young, her exiles returning, her Temple 
standing in all its beauty, her land rich in fruitful- 
ness, her people a praise and a blessing in the earth 
(viii. 1-15). Again, he declares that “truth and 
peace" (w. 16, 19) are the bulwarks of national 
prosperity. And once more reverting to the ques- 
tion which had been raised concerning the olwerv- 
ance of the fasts, he announces, in olw-dienoe to the 
command of Jeltovah, not only that the fasts are 
abolished, but that the days of mourning shall 
henceforth be days of joy, the fasts I* counted for 
festival*. HU prophecy concludes with a prediction 
that Jerusalem shall Iw the centre of religious wor- 
ship to all nations of the earth iviii. 16-2-fK 

II. The remainder of the look con Mats of two 
sections of slout equal length, it.-xi. and xii.-xiv., 
each of which has an inscription. They have the 
getiend |>n>phetic tone and character, and in subject 
they so far hanuouixe with i.-viii , that the prophet 
seeks to comfort Judah in a season of depression 
arith the ho;w of a brighter future. 

1. In the first section be threatens Damascus 
and the sea-coast of Palest ine with misfortune; but 
declares that Jerusalem shall I# protected, for Je- 
hovah himself shall encamp aUnit her (where ix. 8 
reminds us of ii. 5): her king shall come to her, 
lie shall speak ;«r*ce to the hcatlteti, so that all 
wea|«>ns of war *h;dl perish, and Ins dominion shall 
be to tlie ends of the earth. Hie .lews who are 
still in ca|itivitv shall return to their land; they 
shall I* mightier than Javan (or Greece); and 
Ephraim and Judah one* more united shall van- 
quish all enemies. The land too shall be fruitful 
aa of old (comp. viii. 18). The Teraphim and the 
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falsa prophets may mdaad have ^wfcew ha, bm 

upon time will tha Lord execute jndgmmi. sad 
then He will look with favor upon has people ad 
liring back both Judah and Ephraim fr 
captivity. The pnasemion of Gilead and 
U again promised, aa the special portion at I 
and both Egypt and Assyria shall be 1 
humbled. 

The prophecy now takes a sodden 
enemy is seen approaching from the 
having forced tiie narrow passes of i 
great bulwark of the northern frontier, < 
olatiou into the country IwyomL He 
prophet receive* a com mission from God to food la 
flock, which God himself will no ante feed beasmt 
of their divisions. The prophet undertakes the 
office, and makes to himself two staves < naming Ik* 
one Beauty, and the other Union), in order to lewd 
the flock, ami cuts off several evil shepherds wham 
hu soul abhors; hut ohernea at the same lias* that 
the flock will not l« obedient, lienee ha Umm 
up his office ; he breaks asunder the uoa crook a 
token that llie covenant of God with Israel was dis- 
solved. A few, the poor of the flock, ackiw»*4rcge 
God's hand herein: and the prophet demand .*« 
the wages of his service, receive* thirty [ ■ uo a d 
silver, and casts it into the house of JrhovwU ki 
the same time lie see* that there is no hupe of nnmrn 
between Judah and Israel whom he had tnaisl is 
feed as one flock, and therefore cola in parous the 
other crook, ui lokeq that the Lcutbcrboud betwma 
them is dissolved. 

2. 1 be second section, xii -xiv., is nuki 

“ The burden of the won! of Jehovah for Israel ' 
llut /••••tl b lure need of tiie ns Uoa at krtc. 
of lsnvel as distinct from Judah Indued, tsa 
i |>ropbecy which follows, concern* Judah and Jwv 
i salem. lu this the prophet the near 

proacb of troublous times, when Jerusalem hmw 
l« hard pressed by enemies. But in that day -ta- 
bu \ ah shall come to tare them : Lbe hsaa W 
David l« m (>od, as the angel of Jehovah " i ut I . 
and all the nations which gather themsdve* agsaww 
Jerusalem shall l« destroyed. At the tin tma 
tiie deliverance shall not be from outward ama 
alone God will pour out upon them a s pin ! at 
grace and supplications, so that they shall t — 
their sintulness with a mourning greater thus i_m 
with which tbev I « wailed the Ivfovrd Jtw-ai* l» Us 
valley of Mrguldon. N) deep and an true iftaii S* 
this rrjculaiice. so lively the svetatou tu u 
that nc itiier idol nor false prophet shall 
seen iu the land. If a man shall pretend U> | 
csy, “ his father and his mother that hm 

{shall thrust him through alien be prupneawth.' 
tired by the same rightmu* indignaU*«i a* l^^wkna 
waa when he dew those who wrought kkly tn Ink 
(xii. 1-xiii 6). 

1 lien follows n slrart apoatrofihe to the d 

the enemy to turu against tiie she; ■herds at the 
profile: and a further announcement of mutSn| 
land purifying judgmeuU; which, fosftrr, A as^m 
j I* acknowledged, U somewhat shruj-C I wwm • 
1 suggestion that tiie passage ini. 7-9, is bsew .«i m 
i place, ami should be transposed U» tha end «W ri*p 
| xi. is certainly ingenious, and dum M aasm »- 
prohaMe. 

{ The prophecy clow* with a grand and rt- 1 mg 
I picture. All nations are gathered U wether agamm 
Jerusalem; and earn already sure at them 
{Half of their cruel work has been wo u 
i when Jehovah himself appears an behalf U ^ 
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people. At hie coming all nature ia noted : the 
Mount of Oliva on which hb fat rat cleaves 
wander; a mighty earthquake heaves the ground, 
and even the natural succession of day and night is 
broken. He goes forth to war against the adver- 
saries of his people. He atablisba his king lorn 
over all the earth. Jerusalem is safely inhabited, 
and rich with the spoils of the nations. All nations 
that are still left shall come up to Jeru«iletn, as 
the great autre of religious worship, there to wor- 
ship •* the King, Jehovah of hosted* ami the city 
from that day forward shall a holy city. 

Such it, briefly, an outline of the second portion 
of that book which is commonly known as the 
Prophecy of Zechariah. It is impossible, even on 
a cursory view of the two portions of the prophecy, 
not to fed how different the section xi.-xiv. is from 
the section i.-viii. The next point, then, for our 
consideration is this, — Is the book in its present 
form the work of one and the same prophet, Zecha- 
riah the son of Iddo, who lived after the Babylonish 
exile? 

Integrity. — Mede was the first to call this in 
question Hie probability that the later chapters 
from the ixth to the xivth were by some other 
prophet, earns first to have baa suggested to him 
by the citation in St. Matthew. He sap (Epist. 
xxxi.), “ It may earn the Evangelist would inform 
os that those latter chapters ascribed to Zachary 
(namely, ixth, xth, xith, etc. ), are indeed the proph- 
ecies of Jeremy; and that the Jews had not rightly 
attributed them.** Starting from this [oint, he 
goea on to give reaeone for supposing a different 
author. 44 Certainly, if a man weighs the contents 
ef tome of them, they should in likelihood he of an 
elder date than the time of Zachary; namely, before 
the Captivity: for the subject* of suine of them 
were scarce in being after that time. And the 
chapter out of which St. Matthew quota may sain 
to have somewhat much unsuitable with Zachary's 
time; as, a prophecy of the destruction of the 
Temple, then when he was to encourage them to 
build it. And bow doth the sixth verse of that 
chapter suit with his time? '(here is no scripture 
salth they are Zadiary's; but there is scripture 
with they are Jeremy's, as this of the Evangelist.*' 
He then observes that the mere fact of these being 
found in the same book as the prophecies of Zecba- 
riah doa not prove that they were his; difference 
of authorship being allowable iu the same way as 
In the collection of Agur’s Pro.erbs under one title 
with those of Solomon, and of Psalms by other 
authors with those of David. Even the al>sena of 
a fresh title is, he argues, no evidence against a 
change of author. “ The Jews wrote iu roils or 
volumes, and the title was but ona. If aught j 
were added to the roll, vb tim'ditudbunn argument*, 1 
or for some other reason, it had a new title, as that I 
of Agur; or perhaps none, but was iuH&vupov." 
The utter disregard of anything like chronological 
order in the prophecies of Jeremiah, where 44 some- 
finus all is ended with Zedekiah; then we are 
brought back to Jehoiakim, then to Zedekiah 
again ” — makes it probable, he thinks, that they 
were only hastily and loosely put together in thorn 
times. Consequently some of them 1 
might not have been discovered till al ter the return 
from the Captivity, when they were approved by 
Zedmriafa, and so came to be incorporated with his 
propheci e s. Mede evidently rests his opinion, partly 
on the authority of St. Matthew, and partly on the 
mutents of the later chapters, which he considers 
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require a date earlier titan the exile. He my% 
again (Epist. lxi.): 41 That which moveth me more 
than the rat is In chap, xii., which contains a 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, and a de- 
scription of the wickedness of the inhabitants, for 
which God would give them to the sword, and hare 
no more pity on them. It is expounded of the de- 
struction by Titos; but methi»ks.such a prophay 
was nothing seasonable for Znrh >ry s time (when 
the city yet, for a great part, lay in her ruins, and 
the Temple had not yet recovered hers), nor agree- 
able to the eoope of Zachary's commission, who, 
together with his colleague Haggai. was sent to en- 
courage the people lately returned from captivity to 
build their temple, and to iustaurate their common- 
wealth. Was this a fit time to foretell the destruc- 
tion of both, while they were but yet a building? 
and by Zachary, too, who was to encourage them ? 
would not this better befit the desolation by Neb- 
uchadnezzar? '* 

Archbishop Newoome went further. He insisted 
on the great dissimilarity of style as well as subject 
l*tween the earlier and later chapters. And be was 
the first who advocated the theory which Unnsen 
calls one of the triumphs of modern criticism, that 
the last six chapters of Zahariah are the work of 
two distinct prophets. His words are : 44 The right 
first chapters appear hr the introductory parts to 
be the prophecies of Zechariah, stand in con nation 
with each other, are pertinent to the time when 
they were delivered, are uniform in style and man- 
ner, and constitute a regular whole. But the six 
lost chapters are not expresdy assigned to Zaha- 
riah; are unconnected with tl.one which precede: 
the three first of them are unsuitable in many parts 
to the time whem Zahariah lived; all of them 
have a more adorned and poetical turn of composi- 
tion than the right first chapters ; *nd they mani- 
festly break the unity of tbe prophetical book.’* 

44 1 conclude,” he continues. 44 from internal 
marks in chaps, ix., x., xi., that these three chapters 
were written much earlier than the time of Jere- 
miah and before the captivity of tbe tribee. Israel 
is mentioned chaps, ix. 1, xi. 14. (But that this 
argument is inconclusive, see Mai. ii. 11.) Ephraim, 
chaps, ix. 10. 13, x. 7; and Assyria, chap. x. 10, 


11 They seem to suit Hoeea's age and 

manner The xiith, xiiith, and xivth chap- 


ters form a distinct prophay, and were written 
after tbe death of Josiah ; but whether hefore or 
after the Captivity, and by what prophets, is unoer. 
taiu. Though I incline to think that the author 
lived hefore the datruction of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians.** In proof of this he refers to xiti. 2, 
on which he obeerva that tbe 4 * prediction that 
idols and fake prophets should cease at the final 
restoration of the Jews seems to have been uttered 
when idolatry and ground lea pretensions to the 
spirit of prophay were common among the Jews, 
and therefore before the Babylonish Captivity.** 

A large number of critics have followed Mede 
and Archbishop Newcotue in denying tbe later date 
of the last six chapters of the book. In England, 
Bishop Kidder, Whiston, Hammond, and more 
recently Pye Smith, and Davidson; in Germany, 
Kltigge, Eichhorn, Bauer, Bertholdt, Augusti, 
Forlierg, Rosen mu Her, Gramberg, Credner, Kwald. 
Maurer, Knobel, Hitzig, and Blok, are agreed in 
maintaining that these later chapters are not the 
work of Zahariah the son of Iddo. 

On tbe other hand, the later date of these ehap 
ten has hero maintained among oursrira by Bby 
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nay and Henderson, and on the continent by 
Oarpaov. Beckhaut, Jahn, Foster, Hengstenberg, 
lliivcrnick. Keil, De Wette (in later editions of his 
Einlrituny ; in the first three be adopted a differ- 
ent view), and Stabelin. 

Those who impugn the later date of thene chap- 
ters of Zechariah rest their arguments on the 
change in style and subject after the viiith chapter, 
but differ much in the application of their criticism. 
Kosentn tiller, for instance {Srhut. in Proph. Min. 
vol. iv. p. 257), argues that chape. ix.-xiv. are so 
alike in style, that they must have been written by 
one author. He alleges in proof his fondness for 
images taken from pastoral life (ix. 16, x. 2, 3, xi. 
3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. 11, 15, 17, xiii. 7, 8). From the 
allusion to the earthquake (xir. 5, comp. Am. i. 1 ) 
be thinks the author must have lived in the reign 
of L'zziab. 

Davidson (in Horne’e fntrod. ii. 982) in like 
manner declares for one author, but supposes him 
to have been the Zechariah mentioned Is. viii. 2, 
who lived in the reign of Alia*. 

Kichhom, on the other hand, whilst also assign- 
ing (in kis Einltituny , iv. 444 ) the whole of chaps, 
ix.-xiv. to ooe writer, is of opinion that they are 
the work of a Inter prophet who flourished in the 
time of Alexander. 

Others again, as Rertlioldt, Gesenius, Knohel, 
Maurer, llimsen, and Kwaid, think that chaps, 
ix.-xi. (to which Fwald adds xiii. 7-9) are a dis- 
tinct prophecy from chaps, xii.-xiv., and separated 
from them by a considerable interval of time. These 
critics conclude from internal evidence, that the 
former portion was written by a prophet who lived 
In the reign of Aha* (Knohel gives ix., x. to the 
reign of Jotham. and xi. to that of Abaz), and 
most of them conjecture that lie was the Zechariah 
tlie sou of Jeberechiah (or lierechiah), mentioned 
Is. viii. 2. 

Kwaid, without attempting to identify the prophet 
with any particular person, contents himself with 
remarking that be was a subject of the Southern 
kingdom (a* may be inferred from ripresidons such 
as that in ix. 7, and from the Messianic hopes 
which be utters, and in which be resembles his 
countryman and contemporary Isaiah); and that 
like Amos and llosea liefore him, though a na- 
tive of Judah, be directs his prophecies against 
Kpltraim. 

There is the same general agreement among the 
last-named critics as to the date of the section 
xii -xiv. 

They all aasign it to a period immediately pre- 
vious to the Babylonish C aptivity, and benoe the 
author must ha\e l wen contem|*>rary with the 
|tropliet Jeremiah. Bunsen identifies him with 
t'rijah the sou of Shenmiah of Kirjath-jearitn (Jer. 
xxvi. 20-24U who prophesied “ in the name of Je- 
hovah ’* against Judah and Jerusalem. 

According to this h>|iothe»is we have the works 
of three different prophets collected into one book, 
and passing under one name: — 

1. t hapters ix -xi., the Imok of Zechariah I., 
a eon temp wary of Isaiah, under Ahax, slwnit 736. 

2. < 'hapten xii.-xiv., author unknown (or per- 
haps r rijih, a contemporary of Jeremiah), about 
6«7 or 

•I Chapters i.-vili., the work of the son (or 
grandson) of lddo, llaggai’s oontemporary, about 
520-518. 

We have then two distinct theories before us. 
The one merely affirms that the six last chapters 


of our present hook are not from the same wskw 
as the first eight. The other carries the dbaum^ 
berment of the book still farther, and matatasaa 
that the six last chapters are the work of too db- 
tinct authors who lived at too distinct pmsh W 
Jewish history. The arguments advanced by the 
sii|>porten of each theory rest on the sane tiwh 
They are drawn partly from the differe n ce ta writ, 
and partly front the differe n ce in the nature cf thr 
contents, the historical r eferences , etc . in the JJ- 
ferent sections of the book; but the one eeea tka 
difference only in ix.-xiv., aa entupared was 
i.— viii. ; the other see* it also in xii -xiv., aa nu 
pared with ix.-xi. We must accord iurlv n* 
sider, — 

1. The difference generally in the style and esa- 
tents of chapters ix.-xiv., as compared with chap- 
ters i.-viii. 

2. The differences between xii.-xiv.. aa compand 

with ix.-xi. 

1. The difference in point of style between ihr 
latter and former portions of the prophecy is ad- 
mitted by all critics. KoaenmuUer chsia d aa w 
that of the first eight chapters as ** prosaic, fcrw. 
poor," and that of the ranaining six aa ** psete. 
weighty, concise, glowing." But without adantr sg 
so sweeping a criticism, and one which the vardxs 
of abler critics on the former port**) baa coatr> 
dieted, there can be no doubt that the gnwni w** 
and character of the one section b in derided «aa- 
, treat with that of the other. •* Aa be pauses ira 
the first half of the prophet to the wcood.** sass 
i Kichhom, “ no readier can fail to perceive be* 

| strikingly different are the impressions whM-h svs 
made upon him by the two. The imavner of arm- 
ing in the second portion b for luftier and aar 
mysterious; the images emptied grander a md 
nmre magnificent; the point of view ai#) Ue few 
| ju mi are changed. Once the Temple ami tbs arfe- 
nancca of religion formed the central pos t few 
i which the prophet's words radiated, and u> ehwh 
tliey ever returned; now these hare vanished. Tbe 
favorite modes of expression, hitherto «> so- 

pea ted, are now as it were fwgotten. The fbssa 
logical notices which before marked tbs day m 
which each several prophecy eras uttered, mo -w fed 
us altogether. Could a enter all at <wo* base 
forgotten so entirely hb habits of thought } « nd 

he so completcls disguise hb innenunst ferino 1 
! ('ould the work! about him, the mode uf npnass. 
the images eni|4oyed, be so totally different m me 
case of one and the same writer ? " i A . mL n 441 
§ 605 >. 

I. Chapters i.-viii. are marked by certain paral- 
iarities of idiom and phraseology which ast 

occur afterwards. Favorite expression* are The 

I word of Jehovah came unt*s'* etc. ii 7, t> 4 n. 
9, vii. 1. 4, 8, viii. I, 18); “Tims saith Jrtavb 
i (I k>d ) of hosts " (i. 4, 16, 17. ii. II. viu 1 (. (. 

’ 7, 9, 14, 18, 20. 23) ; “ And 1 lifted oy k m 
and saw " (i. 18. iL I, v. 1, «i. 1 ' : »* «# */ iW 
modes of expression are to be met with in chape*** 
ix.-xiv. On tbe other hand, ti*e phraae - In OU 
day " is entirely confined to Uie bier rh^ow* m 
which it occurs frequently. Tbe form ct the m- 
scriptions is different. Introductions to lb ar^> 
arate oracles, such as those in ix. 1. tic 1. da am 
p re s ent themselves in the earlier peiisa fobs 
riah, in several instances, Mates the lime at ebb 
| a particular prnpheev was ottered by turn t I. 7 
vii. 1 ). He mentions hb own name to bar pan 
■ages, and alo in vii. 8, and Iha aamas sf saansm 
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pocariea in Hi. 1, iv. 6, vi. 10, viL 9: the writer 
(or writers) of the seoond portion of the book Defer 
does this. It has also been observed that after the 
test eight chapters we bear nothing of “ Satan," 
or of ** the seven eyes of Jehovah; ” that there are 
no more visions; that chap. xi. ooiitains an alle- 
gory, not a symbolic action; that here are no rid- 
dles which need to be solved, no ungeivs interpret 
to solve them. 

11. Chapters ix.-xi. These chapters, it is al- 
leged, have also their characteristic peculiari- 
ties: — 

(1.) In point of st)le, the author resembles 
llowa more than any other propliet: such is the 
verdict both of Knobel and Ewald. He delights 
to picture Jehovah aa the Great Captain of bis 
people. Jehovah comes to Zion, and pitches his 
camp there to protect her (ix. 8, 9). He blows the 
trumpet, marches agsinst his enemies, makes his 
people his bow, and shoots his arrows (ix. 13, 14); 
or He rides on Judah as his war-horse, and goes 
forth thereon to victory (x. 3, 5). Again, he speaks 
of the people ss a flock, and the leaders of the peo- 
ple ss their shepherds (ix. 16, x. 2, 3, xi. 4 ff.). 
He describes himself also, iu his character of 
prophet, as a shepherd iu the last passages, and 
assnmn to himself, in a symbolic action, which 
however may have been one only of the imagina- 
tion, all the guise and the gear of a shepherd. In 
general he delights in images (ix. 3, 4, 13-17, x. 3, 
3, 7, Ac. ), some of which are striking and forcible. 

(2.) The notea of time are also peculiar: — 

1. It was a time when the pride of Assyria was 
yet at its height (x., xi.), and when the Jews had 
already suffered from it. This first took place iu 
the time of Menahem (u. c. 772-761). 

2. The Trans-jordanic territory liad already been 
swept by the armies of the invader (x. 10), but a 
still further desolation threatened it (xi. 1-3). 
The first may have been the invasion of Pul (1 
Chr. v. 96), the second that of Tiglath-Pileser. 0 

3. The kingdoms of Judah sod Ephraim are 
both standing (ix. 10, 13, x. 6), but many Israel- 
ites arc nevertheless exiles in Egypt and Assyria 
(ix. 11,* x. 6, 8, 10, Ac.). 

4. The struggle between Judah and Israel Is 
supposed to be already begun (xi. 14). At the 
woe time Damascus is threatened (ix. 1 ). If so, 
Ike reference must be to the alliance formed be- 
tween Pekah king of Israel and Kesin of Damas- 
cus, the consequence of which was the loss of Klath 
(739). 

5. Egypt and Assyria are both formidable powers 
(x. 9, 10, 11). The only other prophets to whom 
these two nations appear ss formidable, tee some 
time, are Hoeea (rii. 11, xii. 1, xiv. 3) and his con- 
temporary Isaiah (rii 17, Ac.); and that in proph- 
ecies which must have been uttered between 743 
and 740. The expectation seems to have been that 
Ike Assyrians, in order to attack Egypt, would 
march by way of Syria, Phoenicia, and Philistia, 
along the ooast (Zech. ix. 1-9), as they did after- 


• So Knobel supposes. Bwald also refer*, xi. 1-8, 
to the deportation of TiglaUi-PUeetr, and thinks that 
a. 10 refers to some earlier deportation, the Assyrians 
having invaded this portion of the kingdom of Israel 
In the former half of Pekah 'e reign of twenty years. 
To this Boneen (GoU in 4<t U<$cA* i. 460) objects 
that w« bare no wor d of any earlier removal of the 

■habitants front the land than that of Tlgiath-Pileser, 
Which occurred at the akm of Pskah’s reign, cud 


wards (la. xx. 1), and that the kingdom of Israel 
would suffer chiefly in oooseqoenoe (Zech. ix. 9- 
12), and Judah in a smaller degree (ix. 8, 9). 

6. The kingdom of Israel it described as “a 
flock for the slaughter ” in chap, xi., over which 
three shepherds have been set in one month. This 
corresponds with the season of anarchy and eonfb- 
sion which followed immediately on the murder of 
Zechariah the son of Jeroboam H. (760). This son 
reigned only six months, his murderer Shall um but 
one (2 K. xv. 8-15), being put to death in hia 
turn by Menahem. Meanwhile another rival king 
may have arisen, Bunsen thinks, in some other part 
of the country, who may have fallen aa the mur- 
derer did, before Menahem. 

r The symbolical setion of the breaking of the two 
shepherds* staves — Favor and Union — points the 
same way. The breaking of the first showed that 
God’s favor had departed from Israel, that of the 
second that all hope of union between Judah and 
Ephraim was at an end. 

i All these notes of time point in the same direc- 
tion, and make it probable that the author of chaps, 
ix.-xi wss s contemporary of Isaiah, and prophe- 
sied during the reign of Aha*. 6 

2. Chaps. xii.-xiv. — By the majority of those 
critics who assign these chapters to s third author, 
that author is supposed to have lived shortly before 
the Babylonish Captivity. The grounds for sepa- 
rating these three chapters from chapters ix.-xi. 
are ss follows: — 

1. This section opens with its own introductory 
formula, aa the preceding one (ix. 1 ) does. This, 
however, only shows that the sections are distinct, 
not that they were written at different times. 

2. Tbs object of the two sections is altogether 
different. The author of the former (ix.-xi.) baa 
both Israel and Judah before him; he often speaks 
of them together (ix. 13, x. 6, xi. 14, comp. x. 7); 
be directs his prophecy to the Trans-jordanic terri- 
tory, and announces the discharge of his office in 
Israel (xi. 4 ff.). The author of the second sec- 
tion, on the other hand, has only to do with Judah 
and Jerusalem : be nowhere mentions Israel. 

3. The political horizon of the two prophets is 
different By the former, mention is made of 
the Syrians, Phoenicians, Philistines (ix. 1-7), and 
Greeks (ix. 13), as well aa of the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, the two last being described ss at that 
time the most powerful It therefore belongs to 
the earlier time when these two nations were be- 
ginning to struggle for supremacy In Western Asia. 
By the latter, the Egyptians only are mentioned as 
a hostile nation : not a word is said of the Assyr- 
ians. The author consequently must have lived 
at a time when Egypt was the chief enemy of 
Judah. 

4. The anticipations of the two prophets are 
different. The first trembles only for Ephraim. 
He predicts the desolation of the Transport! auk 
territory, the carrying away captive (ff the Israel- 
ites, bat also the return from Assyria and Egypt 


which In x. 10 to sup pose d to hare taken plaes 
already. 

6 According to Knobel, ix. and x. were probably 
delivered in Jotbam’s reign, and xi. In that of Ainu 
who summoned Tiglmth-Pileeer to his aid. Maurer 
thinks that ix. and x. were written between the flr-t 
(2 K. xv. 29) and eeeood (2 K. xvtt. 4-6) Assyrian 
invasions, chap. x. during the seven years’ inter? eg- 
num which followed the death of Pekah. and xi la 
the reign of Hoshaa- 
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(x. 7, 10). Bat hr Judah he bu do c ur of fear. 
Jehovah will protect her (ix. 8), aod bring back 
those of her eons who in earlier time* had gone 
into captivity (ix. 11). The second prophet, on 
the other hand, making no mention whatever of the 
northern kingdom, is full of alarm for Judah. He 
sees hostile nations gathering together against her, 
and two thirds of her inhabitants destroyed (xiii. 
6); he sees the enemy laying siege to Jerusalem, 
taking and plundering it, and carrying half of her 
people captive (xii. 3, xiv. 2, 5). Of any return of 
the captives nothing is here said. 

8. The style of the two prophets is different 
The author of this last section is fond of the pro- 
phetic formula : nNT'), “ And it shall come to 
pass" (xii. 9, xiii. 2, *3, 4, 8, xiv. 6, 8, 13, 16); 
HWin DVJ, « In that day " (xii. 3, 4, 6, 8, 
9, 11, xiii. 1, 2, 4, xiv. 8, 9, 13, 20, 21); 
njrr D{*J, “saith Jehovah ” (xii. 1, 4, xiii. 2, 
7,8).* In tbe section ix.-xi. the first does not 
occur at all, the seoond but onee (ix. 16), the third 
only twice (x. 12, xi. 6). We have moreover in 
tliis section certain favorite expressions : “ all 
peoples," “ all people of the earth," 44 all nations 
rouud about,'* 44 all nations that come up against 
Jerusalem," 44 the inhabitants of Jerusalem, *' 44 the 
house of David," 44 family " for nation, 44 the 
families of the earth," 44 the family of Egypt,’ 
etc. 

6. There are apparently few notes of time in this 
section. One is the allusion to the death of Joeiah 
in 14 the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley 
of Megiddon ; " another to the earthquake in the 
days of Uzxiah king of Judih. This addition to 
the name of the king shows, Knobel suggests, that 
he had been long dead ; but the argument, if it is 
worth anything, would make even more for those 
who bold a post-exile date. It is certainly remark- 
able occurring thus in the body of the prophecy, 
and not in the inscription as in Isaiah i. 1. 

In reply to all these arguments, it has been urged 
by Keii, Stahelm, and others, that the difference 
of style between the two principal divisions of the 
prophecy is not greater than may reasonalJy be 
accounted for by tlie change of subject. The lan- 
guage in which rivkms are narrated would, from 
the nature of the case, be quieter and less animated 
than that in which prophetic anticipations of future 
glory are described. They differ us the style of 
the narrator differs from that of the orator. Thus, 
for instance, bow different is the sole of Hosea, 
chaps, i.-iii., from the style of the same prophet in 
chape. iv.-xiv.; or again, that of Kxekiel vt., vii. 
from Fjcekiei iv. 

Hut I r*idea this, even in what may be termed 
the more oratorical portions of the first eight chap- 
ters, the prophet is to a great extent occupied with 
warnings and exhortations of a practical kind (see 
i. 4-6, vii. 4-14, viiL 9-23); whereas hi the subse- 
quent chapters be is rapt into a far distant and 
glorious future. In the one case, therefore, the 
language would naturally sink down to the level of 
piuse; in the other, it would rise to an elevation 
worthy of its exalted subject. 

<• Maurer's reply to this, namely, that the like 

.brM, nantth snar.o t. ■>. r, m 

xaxv. 7, U must be ro© bread b 
If utt> furre, because those who argue lor «..• au t hor 


(n like manner the noise of tires In the fcnret 
part (i. 1, 7, vii. 1), and the const rest rchnsw te the 
Temple, may be explained on the grand that the 
prophet hers busses himself with the swots * t hre 
own time, whereas aft erw ar ds his eye is ftxedees 
far distant future. 

On the other band, where prediction* do esaur lu 
the first section, there is a general snaiUritv be- 
tween them and the predictions of the s e e osid The 
scene, to to speak, it the same; the same nure 
float before the eyes of the seer. The tines of the 
Messiah are the theme of the predictions in chape, 
i.-iv., in ix., x-, and in xii.-xiii. 6. whilst the rah 
which are to prepare the way for that time, and 
especially the sifting of the nation, are dwelt apre 
in chap, v., in xi., and in xiii. 7-xiv. 2. 

(3. ) The same peculiar forms of ex;irireiisi oeew 
in the two divisions of the prophecy. Thun, hr 

instance, we find "QTOp not osdy in vk 

14, but also in ix.* 8; in the mum * 

44 to remove," in iii. 4, and in xiii. 2 — ifarsh— 
it occurs in this unusual sense only in bier wre 
ings (2 K. xvi 3 ; 2 Chr. xv. 8) — ** the eye W 
God,*' ss betokening the Divine Provides**, re ax 
9, iv. 10, and in ix. 1, 8. 

In both sections the return of the whole mis 
after the exile is the prevailing image of hffwew. 
and iu both it is similarly portrayed. As tu ti It. 
the exiles are summoned to return to their uaDre 
laud, because now, according U> the prrrripbs «f 
righteous recompense, they shall rub over threr 
enemies, so also a similar strain occurs in ix 1 i. A=- 
Both in ii. 10 and in ix. 9 the renewed prot e c t— 
wherewith God w ill favor Zion is represented a» as 
entrance into his holy dwelling: in loth kb pre- 
pie are called on to rejoice, and in both there » • 
remarkable agreement in the words. In k 14. 

\»n jvs ro Nican *r\ sod * 
ix. 9 , ro "S'-tn yrx rc tkb »V; 
lb wo' isbts run cbor^- 

Again, similar forms of expression occur real 
1 1 , mid xi. 1 1 ; the description of the inmrere in Je- 
rusalem, xiv. 10, may be compared with u- 4 ; serf 
the prediction in viii. 20-23 with that m as* 14 
llie tesen. blance which bus been found in earns 
other passages is too slight to strengthen the ar- 
gument; and the occurrence of 4 Trnliiii— ■ sreeh as 

>9? <>«• *>• "W (xiv. 10), Vns -w foe* 
occurs besides only in Prev. ix. 21 and the phr— 
niT.7. (ix. 13), instead of DCT 

really prove nothing as to the age of Ihr Ui«-r chp 
ten of Zechariah. Indeed, generally, as r tgae fo 
these minute compariaona of different pressure w 
prove an identity of authorship, Maurer t rre art 
bolds true: 44 Ned qme potest %re ease fajwKw a 
quorum) am locorutu, ubl res judicmnda «re re 
toto? " 

Of far more weight, however, than the argu- 
ments already advanced is the fart that the vrwr 
of these bet chapters (ix--xiv.) shows an iri|wsi 
ance with ths later prophets of the tares of Ar 
exile. 'Dial there are num ero u s aflreiows reek. 


build not only on ths fort that the ares fore 
pr e reto n are to bs fooad la hash ree l m 
prophrry, but that tbs steered retire nt* 
svtaess a Cuaillarity with oChse art It are ared « 
wkh later prophet* like trek hi fo h w 
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Mi&r propheU, neb ■ Joel, Amoe, Mieeb, hu 
been shown by IliUig (Comment, p. 354, 3d ed.), 
but there are also, it it alleged, allusions to Zeph- 
sniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the later Isaiah 
(ee. xl-livi ). If this can be established, it is evi- 
dence that this portion of the book, if not written 
bj Zeehariah himself, was at least written after the 
exile. We find, then, in Zecli. ix. 2 au allusion to 
Ks. xxviii. 3; in ix. 3 to 1 K. x. 27; in ix. 5 to 
Zeph. ii. 4; in ix. 11 to Is. li. 14; in ix. 12 to Is. 
xlix. 9 and Is. lxu 7 ; in x. 3 to Ex. xxxiv. 17. Zech. J 
xi. is derived from Ex. xxxiv. (comp. esp. xi. 4 
with xxxiv. 4), and Zeeb. xi. 3 from Jer. xii. 5. 
Zech. xii. 1 alludes to Is. li. 13; xiii. 8, 9, to Ex. 
v. 12; xiv. 8 to Ex. xlvii. 1-12; xiv. 10, 11, to Jer. 
xxxi. 38-40; xiv. 16-19 to Is. lxvl 23 and lx. 12; 
xiv. 20, 21, to Ex. xliii. 12 and xliv. 9. 

lias manifest acquaintance on the part of the 
writer of Zech. ix.-xiv. with so many of the later 
prophets seemed so convincing to De Wette that, 
after having in the first three editions of his Intro- 
duction declared for two authors, he found himself 
compelled to change his mind, and to admit that 
the later chapters must belong to the age of Zecha- 
riah, and might have beeu written by Zeehariah 
himself. 

Bleek, on the other band, has done his best to 
weaken the force of this argument, first by main- 
taining that in most instances the alleged agree- 
ment is only apparent, and next, that where there 
is a real agreement (as in Zech. ix. 12, xi. 3. xii. 1, 
xiv. 16) with the passages above cited, Zeehariah 
may be the original from whom Isaiah and Jere- 
miah borrowed. It must be confessed, however, 
that it is more pt'ubabie that one writer should 
have allusions to many others, than that many 
others should borrow from one; and this prob- 
ability approaches certainty in proportion as we 
multiply the number of quotations or allusions. If 
there are passages in Zeehariah which are mani- 
festly similar to other passages in Zephaniah, in 
Jeremiah, Exekiel, and the Deutero-lsaiah, which 
b the more probable, that they all borrowed from 
him, or be from them? In ix. 12 especially, as 
Stahelin argues, the expression is decidedly one to 
be looked for after the exile rather than before it, 
and the passage rests upon Jer. xvi. 18, and has 
au almost verbal accordance with Is- lxi. 7. 

Again, the same critics argue that the hist orient 
references in the later chapters are perfectly con- 
sistent with a post-exile date. This had been 
already maintained by Eichhorn, although be sup- 
poses these chapters to hare been written by a 
it ter prophet than Zeehariah. Stabelin puts the 
ease as follows: Even under the Persian rule the 
political relations of the Jews continued very nearly 
the same as they were in earlier times. They still 
were placed between a huge eastern power on the 
one side and Egypt on the other, the otdy difference 
now being that Egypt an well as Judaea was subject 
to the Persians. But Egypt was an unwilling vas- 
sal, and as in earlier times when threatened by 
Assyria she had sought for alliances among her 
neighbors or had endeavored to turn them to ae- 
oount as a kind of outwork in her own defenses, so 
now she would adopt the same policy in her at- 
tempts to cast off the Persian yoke. It would 
lolkiw as a matter of course that Persia would be 
jii uhe watch to check such efforts, and would 


s Although the Persians had su cc eed e d to the As- 
Qrhj., i.m land might >tiU be called b,, Its ancient 


wreak her vengeance on tboee among her own 
tributary or dependent provinces which should 
venture to form au alliance with Egypt. Such of 
these provinces as lay on the sea-ooast must indeed 
suffer in any case, even if they remained true iu 
their allegiance to the Persians. The armies which 
were destined for the invasion of Egypt would col- 
lect in Sjria and Phceuicia, and would march by 
way of the coast; and, whether they came as friends 
or as foes, they would pruliablj cause sufficient dev- 
astation to justify the prophecy in Zech. ix. 1, Ac., 
delivered agaiust Damascus, Phcenicia, and Philis- 
tia. Meanwhile the prophet seeks to calm the minds 
of his own people by assuring them of God’s pro- 
tection, and of the coming of the Messiah, who at 
the appointed time shall again unite the two king-: 
doms of Judah and Ephraim. It is observable 
moreover that the prophet, throughout his dis- 
courses, is anxious not only to tranquilliae tlie 
minds of bis countrymen, but to prevent their en- 
gaging in any insurrection agaiust their Persian 
masters, or toning any alliance with their ene- 
mies. In this respect he follows the example of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and, like these two prophets, 
he foretells the return of Ephraim, the uniou o' 
Ephraim and Judah, and the fiual overthrow both 
of Assyria (x. 11), that it, Persia, 0 and of Egypt, 
the two countries which had, more than all others, 
vexed and devastated Israel. That a large portion 
of the nation was still suppoeed to be in exile is 
clear from ix. 11, 12, and beuce verse 10 can only 
be regarded m a reminiscence of Mic. v. 10; and 
even if x. 9 must be explained of tbe past (with 
De Wette, EinL § 250, 6, note a). still it appears 
from Joeephus (Ant, xii. 2, § 5) that the Persians 
carried away Jews into Egypt, and from Synoellus 
(p. 486, Niebuhr's ed.), that Ochus transplanted 
large numbers of Jews from Palestine to the east 
and north ; the earlier custom of thus forcibly re- 
moving to a distance those conquered nations who 
from disaffection or a turluilent spirit were likely to 
give occasion for alarm, lrnving not only continued 
among the Persians, but having become even mote 
common than ever (Heeren, /rfeeis, 1. 254, 2d ed.). 
This well-known policy on the part of their con- 
querors would be a sufficient ground for the as- 
surance which the prophet gives in x. 9. Even tbe 
threats uttered against the false prophets and the 
shepherds of the people are not inconsistent with 
the times after the exile. In Neb. v. and vi. we 
find the nobles and rulers of tbe people oppressing 
tbelr brethren, and false prophets active in their 
opposition to Nebemiah. In like manner 44 tbe 

idols ” (C'2?5) in xiii. 1-5 may be the same as 
the “ Teraphim ” of x. 2, where they are mentioned 
in connection with “the diviners ” (CPpjpHpn). 
Malachi (iii. 5) speaks of “ sorcerers ” 
and that such superstition long held its ground 
among the Jews is evident from Joseph. Ant. viii. 
2, § 5. Nor does xiv. 21 of necessity imply dther 
idol-worship or heathen pollution in the Temple. 
Chapter xi. was spoken by the prophet later than 
ix. and x. In ver. 14 be declares the impossibility 
of any reunion between Jodah and Ephraim, either 
because the northern territory had already been 
laid waste, or because tbe inhabitants of It had 
shown a disposition to league with Pbmnida iu a 


name of Assyria 9es Bar. vi. 23 sad K nlj, (l * «■*. 
iv. 139. 
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niu effort to throw off die Persian juke, which 
would only involve them in oertain destruction. 
Thu difficult postage Stiilielin adm it he cannot 
solve to hit m lit fact ion, but coutend* that it may 
have been designed to teach the new colony that it 
was not a port of God's purpose to reunite the 
severed tribes; and in this he sees an argument for 
the post-exile date of tlie prophecy, inasmuch as 
the uuiou of the ten tribes with the two was ever 
one of the brightest hopes of the prophets who 
lived before the Captivity. 

Having thus shown tluU there is no reason why 
the sections ix.-xi. should not belong to a time sub- 
sequent to the return from Hah* Ion, Stahelin pro- 
ceeds to argue that the prophecy directed against 
the nations (ix. 1-7 ) is really more applies) le to the 
Peraian era than to any oilier. It is only the coast- 
line which is here threatened ; whereas the earlier 
prophets, whenever they threaten the maritime 
tribes, unite with tliem Moab and Ammon, or 
Kdom. Moreover the nations here mentioned are 
not spoken of as enemies of Judah; for being Per- 
sian subjects they would not venture to attack the 
Jewish colony when under the special protection of 
that power. Of Asbdod it is said that a foreigner 

("TOpO, A. V. “ bastard ”) shall dwell in it. This, 
too, might naturally have happened in the time of 
Zcchariah. During the exile, Arabs had estab- 
lished themselves iu Southern Palestine, snd the 
jwophet foresees that they would occupy Asbdod; 
aud accordingly we learn from Kch. xiii. 24 that 
the dialect of Ashdod was unintelligible to the 
Jews, and in Xeh. iv. 7 the people of Asbdod ap- 
|**r as a distinct tribe united with other Arabians 
against Judah. The king of Gaxa (meot’tooed 
Zecb. ix. 5 ) may have lieen a Persian vassal, as the 
kings of Tyre snd Sidon were, according to He- 
rod. viii. 67. A king in Gaxa would only be in 
conformity with the Persian custom (see Herod, iii. 
lo), altliough litis was no longer the case in the 
time of Alexander. The mention of the 44 sons of 
Javan ” (ix. 13; A. V. ‘•Greece”) is suitable to 
tl»e Persian period (which is sleo the view of Eich- 
Itoni). as it was then that the Jews were first 


— have uttered predictions seek as these? Am 
the time of Xephaniah all tlie prophets bdri apM 
the fate of Jerusalem as reairl, win w bo*, a 


direct contradiction to such views, the p r mn xto 
of the city is announced even in the ctlnmal 
calamities. Any analogy to the general etna «f 
thought in this section b only to he faaad m la. 
xxix.-xxxiii. Besides, no king b here srr>ncab 
but ouly 44 the bouse of Dai id,” which, aomedmg 
to Jewish tradition ( Herzfrld, +» i <U*s 

JitrneL, p. 378 ff. ), held a high puaitmn sAar lb 
exile, and accordingly b mentioned xii 12. 13 * 
its different branches (comp. Mosers, /Me /*. as 
AUrrtM. L 531), together with the tnt* of Levi 
the prophet, like the writer of Pa. Ixixix-. hofca< 
to it with a kind of yearning, which hefoev u* 
exile, whilst there waa still a king, would haw* tern 
inconceivable. Again, the manner in which Lg* pi 
is alluded to (xiv. 19) almost of mcnbty w t* 


the Persian times ; for then Kgi pC iu nnwr)wi« <d 
her perpetual efforts to throw off the 1‘cnsaw joM. 
was naturally brought into hostilit* with the Jew*, 
who were under the protection of Penia. Hrfcn* 
the exile this was ouly the case during the m*er» b 
between the death of Judah and the battle <d \ sr- 
cbemish. 


It would seem then that there 
compel us to place this section xii.-xiv. in the use 
before the exile; much, on the contrary, which «■ 
only be s ati sfactori ly accounted for on the snyjfMe- 
tion that it waa written during the period <af ike 
Persian dominiou. Nor must it be forgotten Uwa 
we has* here that fuller devdopment of the Utm 
aaic idea which at such a time might be esfwmai 
and one which in fact rest* u|«n all the prayksa 
who flourished before the exile. 

Such are the grounds, critical sad hbtorni. m 
which Stahelin rests hb defense of the bier daks d 
the second portion of the prophet Zechariah. W# 
have given hb argumants at length as the i 
and moat complete, as well as the most rmtwm 
hb side of the controversy. Some of lieiu, a i 
be admitted, are full of weighL And «ba a 
like Kichhom maintain that of the whob mi 
ix. 1-x. 17, no explanation i 


Iwouglit into any close contact with tbo G reeks 
It was in fact the fierce struggle between Greece 
and Perda which gave a peculiar meaning to hb 
wvird* when tlie prophet promised hb own people 
victory o\er tlie Greeks, and so reversed the earlier 
prediction of Joel iv. 6, 7 (A. V. iii. 6, 7). If; 
however, we are to understand by Javan Arabia, 
as some maintain, this again equally suits the 
j »eriod supposed, and tlie prophecy will refer to the 
Arabians, of whom we ha\e already spoken. 

We come now to the section xii.-xiv. The main 
perquisition here b. that however hard Judah and 
Jerusalem may l# pressed by enemies (of Israel 
there is no furtlier mention), still with God's hHp 
they shall lie victorious; and tlie result shall he 
that Jehovah shall he more truly worshipped both 
by Jews and tientiles. Hiat this anticipation of 
the gathering of hostile armies against Jerusalem 
was not unnatural in tlie Persian times may Lie in- 
ferred from what has Iren said alwve. Persian 
hosts were often seen in Jude*. We find an in- 
stance of this in Josephus (Ant. xi. 7, § 1 >. and 
Siiion was hud in ashes in eonsequence of an insttr- 


derive it from the history of Alexander the (swi, 
and when lb Welle, after baring adfib As 
theory of different authors, felt hiwsrif nfchgaf ts 
abandon it for reasons already mentioned, and * 
vindicate the integrity of the book, the gr needs hr 
a post -exile date muff be vwy strong Inflssf. a a 
not easy to say which way the weight «f rvafnam 
preponderates. 

With regard to the quotation in St Matthew, 
there seems no good reason for setting easts the «w 
crirrd reading. Jerome ol* r re*. - fib paeaeg* a 
not found in Jeremiah. But in Zeeharbh, ■ 
nearly the last of the taehe pmpheta. eaa^ 
like it occurs; end though tbf-re b no greet dtfbr 
enee in the meaning, jet loth the order and the 
words are different. I read a abort time ass w. ■ 
a I I el new volume, which a lirlrrw cf the sect ef 
the Nacarenes presented to me, an a p oeryp h W bd 
of Jeremiah, in which I found the paamg* wesd 
for word. But still I am rather inclined fee bat 
that the quotation b made from Zerharlih. la Me 
usual manner of the KvangrlbU aad Apottlea, who, 
neglecting the order of the wrwda. only give Me 


section against Persia (Diod. xvi. 45 k On the ; general am of what thej cite from the 4M Toi 
ytbnr hand, how could a propliet in the time im- ■ taent.” * 

mediatelj preceding the exib — the time to which, — _ _ — — — 

an account of xti. 12, moot critics refer tiib section ' • Omsshsi. hi ffmag. ttstl cap saw# t, |X 
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Eu—bins (Evangel Demosutr. lib. x.) is of opfin - 1 ed. Vs liars (Yeron. 1734), tom. vl Tbeodorot, 
ioo that the passage thus quoted stood originally /nterpretatio m xii. Proph. Min. Opp ed. Sehulzs 


b the propbeey of Jeremiah, bat was either erased 
subsequently by the malice of the Jews [a very im- 
probable supposition it need hardly be said]; or 
that the name of Zechariah was substituted for that 
of Jeremiah through the carelessness of cop} i»ts. 
Augustine (de Cons. Evangel iii. 30) testifies that 
the moot ancient Greek copies had Jeremiah , and 
thinks that the mistake was originally St. Mat- 
thew's, but that this was divinely ordered, and that 
the Exangelist would not correct the error even 
when pointed out, in order that we might thus infer 
that all the prophets spake by one Spirit, and that 
what was the work of one was the work of all (et 
singula esse omnium, et omnia singulorum ). a 
Some later writers accounted for the non-appear- 
ance of the passage in Jeremiah by the confbsion 
in the Greek MSS. of his prophecies — a confusion, 
however, it may lie remarked, which is not confined 
to the Greek, but which is found no less in our 
present Hebrew text. Others again suggest that 
in the Greek autograph of Matthew, ZPIOT may 
hare been written, and that copyists may have 
taken this for IPIOT. Hut there is no evidence 
that abbreviations of this kind were in use so early. 
Kpiphauiua sod some of the Greek Fathers seem 
to have read rois upoephrais. And the most 
ancient copy of the l-atin Version of the Gospels 
omits the name of Jeremiah, and has merely die- 
Sum ed per Pi'ophetnm. It has been conjectured 
that this represents the original Greek reading rb 
3th tod wpo^rou, and that some early an- 
notator wrote 'itptplov on the margin, whence it 
crept into the text. The choice lies between this, 
and a slip of memory on the part of the Evangelist 
if we admit the integrity of our present book of 
Zechariah, unless, indeed, we suppose, with Eich- 
horn, who follows Jerome, that an apocryphal 
book of Jeremiah Is quoted. Theophylact proposes 
to insert a k of, and would read bib 'Upeptov *ra) 
rev xpoQrrrov Ifryovr Z ax*piov. He argues that 
the quotation is really a fusion of two passages; 
that concerning the price paid occurring in Zecha- 
riah, chap. xi. ; and that concerning the field in 
Jeremiah, chap. xix. But what N. T. writer would 
have used such a form of expression “ by Jeremy 
mud the prophet ” ? Such a mode of quotation is 
without parallel. At the same time it must be 
hurne In mind that the passage as given in St. Mat- 
thew does not represent exactly either the Hebrew 
teat of Zechariah, or the version of the LXX. The 
other passages of the prophet quoted in the N. T. 
are ix. 9 (in Matt. xxi. 5; John xiii. 15); xii. 10 
(in John. xix. 37; Kev. i. 7); xiii. 7 (in Matt, 
xxvi. 31; Mark xiv. 97); bat in no instance is the 
p rophet quoted by name. 6 

LUerature. — 1. Patristic Commentaries. — Je- 
rome, Comment, in xii. M inures Prophetas. Opp. 

• This extraordinary method of solving the difficulty 
has been adopted by Dr. Wordsworth in his note on 
the passage in St. Matthew. He says : rt On the whole 
there to reason to believe .... that the prophecy 
which we read in Zech. (xl. 12, 18) had, in the first tit- 
gasw, been delivered by Jeremiah ; and that by refer- , 
ring here not to Zech. when we read it, but to Jer. 
where we do sot read it, the Holy Spirit teaches us not 
to r eg a rd the prophets as the authors of their proph- 
ecies,” etc. And again : n He intends to teach, that 
•M p rophecie s pro ce ed from One 8plrit, and that those 
by whom they were attend are not sources, but only 
rt marls of the same Divine truth.” But if so, why, It 
997 


(Hal 1769-74), vol ii. pan 9. 

9. Later Exegetical Works. — Per Prophet 
Zacharias ausyelegt dureh D. Mart. Luthem. Vit- 
emberg, 1528. (Also in the collected works of 
Luther in German and Latin.) Phil. Melancthonis 
Comm, in Proph. Zach., 1553 (Opp. ii. 531). J. 
J. Grynsei Comm. in Zach ., Genev. 1581. Caspar 
Sanctii Comm, in Zach., Lugd. 1G16. C. Yi- 
tringa, Comment, ad lib. Proph. Z>ch ., 1734. P. 
Yenema, Semwnes, Acad, in Ub. Proph. Zach., 
1789. 

3. Writers who have discussed the question of 
the Integrity of Zechariah. Mode, Works, Ijond. 
1664, pp. 780, 884. Bishop Kidder, hrmonstro. 
lion of the Messins , lx>nd. 1700, vol. ii. p. 199. 
Arehbp. Newcome, Minor Prophets , Ixmd. 1785. 
Blayney, New Transform of Zech., Oxf. 1797. 
Carpzov, Vtndie. Crit., Lips. 1724. Fliigge, Die 
Weissatjungen, welch e beg den Schiflen d*s 
Proph. Zach. beggebogen sind, u. s. w. f Hamb. 
1784. Bertholdt, Hidor. kriL EinL in die Bicker 
des A. v. N. Ted., iv. 1769 AT., 1719 AT. Eichhom, 
f/tbr. Prophet en, iii. 397-360, 380-99, 415-28, 
515-18; Einl. iv. 427 AT. '4th edit 1894). Bauer, 
EinL, p. 510 AT. Beckhaus, die Jnlegritdt der 
Proph. SchriJX. dee A. B., p. 337 ft Jahn, EinL 
ii. 675 ft. Kiister, Meletemata Crit. et Exeget. t* 
Zach. Proph. part, post Gutting. 1818. Forberg, 
Comm. Crtt. et Exeget. in Zach. Valicc. part 
post. Cob. 1824. Gram berg, Krit. Gtsch. der 
JteUgionsideen, ii. 520 ft. Kosenm Oiler, Scholia, 
vii. 4, 954 ft. Credner, der Prophet Joel, p. 67 ft. 
Hengstenberg, Beitr&ge, i. 361 AT., and Christa - 
logie, iii. De Wette, EinL (Edit. 1-3, against the 
Integrity, later editions in favor of it). KeU, EinL 
Havernick, EinL Maurer, Comment, in Yet. Test. 
ii. 691 AT. Ewald, die Prophrten, and Gtsch. iv. 
Bleek, EinL Stififaelin, EinL in die kanon. Bicker 
des A. T., 1869, p. 315 ft. Hiteig, in Stmd. md 
Krit. 1830, p. 25 if., and in Prophet . Henderson 
on the Minor Prophets, 1830. Davidson, in 
Second Vol. of Home's Introd., 10th edit 1856, 
and more recently in his Introductum to the O. T 
[vol. iii. 1863]. Bunsen, Bibelwerk , 2ter Band, 
lte AbtheU. 2ter Theil; [and Bd. vi. 272 ft., 498 
ft. (1870);] Gott in der Geschichle, i. 449. 

J. J. S.P. 

• Additional — B. David Kimchi, Comm . on the 
Proph. of Zech., trans. from the Hebrew bg A. 
M' Caul, Lond. 1837. J. Stonard, Comm, on the 
Vision of Zech., Lond. 1824. J. D. F. Biirger, 
Jttudes exeg. et crit. sur le proph. Zach., S trash. 
1841, 4to. F. Bleek, Ueber d. Zeitnlter ton Sack. 
Kap. 9-14, in the TheuL Stud. u. KriL 1852, pp 
247-332. M. Baumgarten, Die Nachtgesichto 
Sacharia's, 9 Theile, Brmunschw. 1854-55. H. L. 
Sandrock, Prioris el pod. Pari. Vaticin. ab t mo 

may be asksd, do the writers of the Sacred Books ever 
give their oamee at all ? Why trouble oursslvse with 
the question whether St Luke wrote tbe Acta, or 
whether St. Paul wrote the Bp. to the Hebrews or the 
Pastoral BpUtke ? What becomes of tbe argument, 
usually deemed so strong, derived from the testimony 
of the Four Bvaagelkts, if. after all, the tear an but 
one? 

It would not he too much to my that such a theory 
is ee pernicious as that against which it to dire c te d . 

| t * On this question of the apparent citation from 
Zechariah, Instead of Jeremiah, eee Acsldaoa, vot 
1 1. p. 10 ; and Judas, vol. H p. 1508, Amer. ed. U. 
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todtmque Autore profectn , VratiaL 1856. E. F. 
J. too Ortenberg, /He BestnndtkeUe d . Bucket 
Sachnrjn, Gotha, 1859 W. Neumann, Die ireis- 
sagvngen d. Sakharjah , Stuttg. 1860. A. Kohler, 
/He nachexil. Proph. erkidrt, Abth. ii., ill . Erl. 
1861-63, and art. Zacharias in Herzog’* Real- 
FncyL xviii. 353-360 (1864). Th. Kliefotb, Der 
Proph. Sacharjah , idxrs. u. ausyeleyt , Schwerin, 
1862. C. F. Keil, Bib. Omm. ub. d. 12 kleinen 
Proph., pp. 517-662, I^eipz. 1866, Eng. Iran*. 1868 
(Clark's For. TheU. IJbr.). E. Schrader, in De 
Wette’s F.inL in d. Bucket' d. A. 7\, 8* Autg., Berl. 
1869. T. V. Moore, Prophets of the Restoration, 
N. Y. 1856. G. R. Noyes, New Trans, of the 
Heb. Prophets , 3d ed., Boet 1866. H. Cowles, The 
Minor Prophets , tcith Notes, N. Y. 1866. Pnaey, 
Minor Prophet*. Part It. (1870). It should alao 
be noted that the valuable InUoduetions of Keil and 
Sleek are now ( 1870) translated into English. A* 

2. (Zaxapiail [in 1 Cbr. xvi. 2, Vat. ZaxopiovO 

Zncharios.) Son of Mesbeletniah, or Shelenjiah, a 
Korhite, and kee|«r of the north gate of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation (1 Chr. ix. 21) in the ar- 
rangement of the porters in the reign of David. In 
1 Chr. xxvi. 2, 14, bis name appears in the length- 
ened form and in the last quoted verse 

be is described as “ one counselling with under- 
standing." 

3. (Za*x o< V ; [Vat. Sin. Zayapiai] Alex. 
Zaxx ov P ) O 1 * °f the sons of Jehid, the father or 
founder of Gibeon (1 Chr. ix. 37). In 1 Chr. viii. 
31 he is called Zaciikr. 

4. (Zaxapias.) A Invite in the Temple band 
as arranged by David, appointed to play “with 
psalteries oo Alamoth " (1 Chr. xv. 20). He was 
of the second order of Invites (ver. 18), a porter or 
gatekeeper, and may possibly he the same as Zech- 
ariah the son of Meshelemiah. In 1 Chr. xv. 18 his 

name is written in the longer form, Vl'Hpt. 

6. One of the princes of .Tudah in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat who were sent with priests and Invites 
to teach the people the law of Jehovah (2 Chr. xvii. 
7h 

6. CA(apla$.) Son of the high-priest Jehoiada, 
in the reign of Jonah king of Judah (2 Chr. xxiv. 
20), and therefore the king’s cousin. After the 
death of Jehoiada Zecbariah probably succeeded to 
his office, and in attempting to check the reaction 
in favor of idolatry which immediately followed, be 
fell a victim to a conspiracy formed against him by 
the king, and was stoned with stones in the court 
of tlie Temple. The memory of this unrighteous 
deed lasted long in Jewish tradition. In the Jeru- 
salem Talmud ( Taanith , fol 69, quoted by light- 
foot, Ttm/de Service, c. xxxri.) there is a legend 
told of eighty thousand young priests who were 
slain by NVhuzaradan for the blood of Zecharuh, 
and the evident hold which the story had taken 
ufion the minds of the people renders it proltable 
that o Zachnrias son of Harachias," who wras slain 
between the Temple and the altar (Matt, xxiii. 35), 
is the same with Z«rhanah the wm of Jehoiada, 
and that the name of Harachias as his father crept 
into die text from a marginal gloss, the writer con* 
tu<d’:g this Zechsriah either with Zechariah the 
prophet, who was the son of Berechiah, or with 
soother Zechariah the son of Jelerechiah (Is. nii. 
2 ). 

7 <7Lax(v>'<\i. ) A Kohatbite Invite in the 
teigu of who was one of the overseen of tlie 
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workmen engaged in the mfto— Hnsi ef the Ttafh 

(2 Cbr. xxxiv. 12). 

8. The leader of the tone of Pberoah whe 
turned with Ezm (Err. viii. 3). 

9. [Vat Afopia.] Son of Behei. who asms ef 
from Babylon with Ezra ( Ext. viii lit 

10. (Xachorin in Neh.) One of the c kk fc d 
the people whom Ezra summoned in eowned el the 
river Ahava, before the second caravan wtinri 
from Babylon (Ezr. viii 16). He Mood aft Fans 
left hand when be expounded the Lew to the people 
(Neh. viii. 4). 

H. (Zox<ipfa : Zacharias.) One of the faiwth 
of Elam, who had married a foreign wife after tW 

Captivity (Ear. x. 26). 

12. Ancestor of Athaiah, or Cthai (Neh. xi 4 . 

13. (Zaxae/eft [Vat FA. 

A Shilonite, aescendant of Peres (Neh. xL 5u 

14. (Zaxapfo.) A priest son of Piihwr <NA 

xi. 12). 

15. (Zacknrix.) The representative ef the 
priestly family of Iddo in the dayi of Jceakim the 
son of Jesbua (Neh. xii. 16). Possibly the mmn 
at Zechariah the prophet the eon of Iddo. 

16. ([Zaxapias: *er 41, Rom. Vat Alex. FA 1 
omit:) Znch'tri ts, Z ukari't ) One of tie pneu 
son of Jonathan, who blew with the trmp«ta w 
the dedication of the city wall by Ears and Nds> 
miah (Neh. xii. 35, 41). 

17. (VT^pt : Zaxop to.) A chief of the R iw- 
benites at the time of the captivity by Tight k p 
User (1 Cbr. v. 7). 

18. [Alex. Zaxapmt.] One of the prile whs 
blew with the trumpets iu tlie proc ea sio o which 
companied the ark from the bouse of Ohsielm 

(1 Chr. xv. 24). 

19. [Zayop/a.] Son of Isebtah, or Jcssek, e 
Kohathite Ltnite descended from CczieJ { l Chr 
xxiv. 25). 

20. (Z Mxapiai. > Fourth son of Howh ef ife 
children of Merari (1 Cbr. xxri. 11). 

21. (ZaBniai: [Vat Za83s««».] Ales. Z«A 
3 las.) A Manassite, whose son Iddo was chief st 
his tribe in Gilead in the mgn of Ikand (1 Chr 
xxvii. 21). 

22. (Z oxupiat.) The father of Jahaxiei, a <Wv 
sbonite Levite in the reign of Jehoshaphat • i « V 
xx. 14). 

23. One of the eons of Jehoahapheft (2 Or tv 

2 ). 

24. A prophet in the reign of Lsziak, whs 
pears to have acted as the king's co u nsellor, fcvt w 
whom nothing is known (2 Chr. xxvi b» TV 
chronicler in describing him makes nee of a m-w 
remarkable and unique expression, “ Zsrkamt 
wbo understood the seeing of l»od," or, ae ow A 
V. lias it 44 wbo bad understanding in the iww« 
of God ’’ (comp. Ihui. i. 17). As no sock term » 
ever rm | Joyed elsewhere in the dewmptsoe of m* 
prophet, it has l-ern questioned whether the tvW 
ing of the received text Is the true one. rw 
LXX., Targum. Syriac, Arabic, lUahi, and K 

chi, with many of Kennicott’sMSS^ read 

4 * in the fear of," for HKQ, and (hew nehf 
is moat (wobably the correct one. 

25. [Vat laxsfMS (K»n.).] The hftkw ef AU 
jah or Abi, Heaekiah’s mother (2 Chr. axis I 
called also ZAcn amah in the A. V. 

26 (Vat Afaeiav.] One of the fomsh * 
i Asaph the minstrel, wbo hi the feign of Heeet**a 
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look part with other Leri tea in the purification of 
the Temple (2 Chr. xxix. 13). 

87. One of the rulers of the Temple in the reign 
of Joeiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 8). He was probably, a* 
Bertbeaa conjectures. “ the second priest ” (comp. 
2 K. zzt. 18). 

28. The son of Jeberechiab, who was taken by 
the prophet Isaiah as one of the •• faithful witnesses 
to record,*’ when be wrote concerning Maher-eha- 
bl-hash-baz (Is. viii. 2). He was not the same as 
Zechariah the prophet, who lived in the time of 
Uzxiah and died before that king, but be may have 
l«en the Invite of that name, who in the reigu of 
Hesekiah assisted io the purification of the Temple 
(2 Chr. xxix. 131. As Zechariah the prophet is 
called the son of Berechiah, with which Jeberechiab 
is aO but identical, Bertboldt (Ate/, iv. 1722, 
1727) cot^jectured that some of the prophecies at- 
tributed to him, at any rate cc. ix-xi., were 
teally the production of Zechariah, the contempo- 
rary of Isaiah, and were appended to the volume of 
the later prophet of the same name (Gesen. Dtr 
Pmph. J* stria, i. 327). Another conjecture ia that 
Zechariah the son of Jeberechiab is the same as 
Zechariah the father of Abtfah, the queen of Ahaz 
(Poll, Symopsis, in loc.); the witnesses summon*! 
by Isaiah being thus men of the higbmt ecclesias- 
tical and civil rank. W. A W. 

ZEDAD (TJV [mountain - side, or stop 
place]: 2apa3dx, ’H/raffcAfidfi; Alex. 2a8a8a«, 
EAdap; [Comp. Aid. 2a8a5d, ZiffiaSd:] 

One of the landmarks ou the north border of the 
land of Israel, as promised by Moses (Num. xxxiv. 
8) and as restored by Ezekiel (xlvii. 15), who prob- 
ably passed through it on his road to Assyria as a 
captive. In the former case it occurs between “ the 
entrance of Hamath ” and Ziphron, and in the 
latter between the “road to Hethlon ” and Ha- 
math. A place named Sud&d exists to the east of 
the northern extremity of the chain of Anti-Libanus, 
about 50 railca E. N. E. of Baatbec , and 35 S. S. E. 
of Hums. It is possible that this may ultimately 
turn out to be identical with Zedad; but at present 
the passages in which the latter is mentioned are so 
imperfectly understood, and this part of the coun- 
try has been so little explored with the view of ar- 
riving at topographical conclusions, that nothing 
can be done beyond directing attention to the co- 
incidence in the names (sec Potter, Fire Years, 
etc-, ii. 354-356). G. 

ZKDECHI'AS dcdfuria*: Sedecias). Zkd- 
kxiah king of Judah (1 Esdr. i. 46). 

ZEDEKI'AH. 1. onjjrn?, Tsidklyyahu, 

and thrice rV(?T^,° Tsidklyyah [justice of Je- 
kwA] : 8«8 «*/«,* Iflftiat: Stdedas.) The 
last king of Judah and Jerusalem. He was the 


• Jar. xxvtL 12, xxviii 1, xxlx. 8. Io this form It 
to Identical with ths name which appears to the A V. 
(In connection with a different person) as ZmxuAH. A 
similar inconsistency of our translators is shown in the 
cases of Hesekiah, Ilisktfah, and Htokiah ; Esekiel and 
Jcbeerkei. 

b The peculiarities of the name, as it appears io the 
Vatican LXX. (Mai), may be noted : — 

(a.) It to 2*3c«/a in 2 K. xxiv. 17 ; 1 Chr. lit. 15 ; 
Jer. xxxiv. 4 only. 

(A. I The genitive to Sefartbv In 2 K. xxv. 2 ; Jer II. 
58, Ul. 1, 10, 11 ; but lifcrfa In Jer i. 8, xxriil 1, 
sub. 1 ; and ldmia In xxxix. 2 only. 
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son of JoeUh by his wife Hamutal, and therefor* 
own brother to Jeboahax (2 K. xxiv. 18; comp, 
xxiii. 81 ). His original name had been Matta- 
niah, which was changed to ZedekUh by Nebn- 
chadnezzar, when he carried off his nephew Jeboi- 
achitn to Babylon, and left him on the throne of 
Jerusalem. Zedekiah was but twenty-one years 
old when be was thus plfceed in charge of an im- 
poverished kingdom, and a city which, though still 
strong in its natural and artificial impregnability, 
was bereft of well-nigh all its defenders. But Je- 
rusalem might have remained the head of the Bab- 
ylonian province of Jndab, and the Temple of 
Jehovah continued standing, had Zedekiah pos- 
sessed wisdom and firmness enough to remain true 
to his allegiance to Babylon. This, however, he 
could not do (Jer. xxxviii. 5). HU history is con- 
tained in the short sketch of the events of his reign 
given in 2 K. xxiv. 17-xxv. 7, and, with some 
trifling variations, in Jer- xxxix. 1-7, lii. 1-11, to- 
gether with the still shorter summary in 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 10, Ac.; and also in Jer. xxi., xxiv., xxvii., 
xxviii., xxix., xxxli., x xxiii., xxxiv., xxxvii., xxxviii. 
(being the chapters containing the prophecies dc 
livered by thU prophet during thu reign and hU 
relation of various events more or leu affecting 
Zedekiah), and Kz. xvii. 1 1-21. To these it is in- 
dispensable to add the narrative of Joaephus (Ant. 

I x. 7, 1-8, § 2), which U partly constructed by 
| comparison of the documents enumerated above, 
but also contains information derived from other 
and independent sources. From these it U evident 
that Zedekiah was a man not so much bad at heart 
as weak in will. He was one of those unfortunate 
characters, frequent in hUtory, like our own 
Charles I. and LouU XVI. of France, who find 
themselves at the head of affairs during a great 
crisis, without having the strength of character to 
enable them to do what they kuow to he right, and 
whose infirmity becomes moral guilt. The princes 
of hU court, as be himself pathetically admits in 
hU interview with Jeremiah, descrilied in chap, 
xxxviii., had him completely under their influence. 
“ Agaiust them,’’ be complains. •» it is not the king 
that can do anything.’* He was thus driven to 
disregard the counsels of the propliW. which, as the 
event proved, were perfectly sound; and he who 
might have kept the fragments of t e kingdom of 
Judah together, and maintained for some genera 
tious longer the worehip of Jehovah, brought its 
final ruin on hU country, destruction on the Tem- 
ple, deatli to his family, and t cruel torment ami 
miserable captivity on himself. 

It is evident from Jer.* xxvii.* and xxviii. (ap- 
parently the earliest prophecies delivered during 
this reign), that the earlier portion of Zedekiah’* 
reign was marked by an agitation throughout ths 
whole of Sy ria against the Babylonian yoke. Jern- 


(<■■) The name to occasionally omitted where It to 
present In the Hebrew text, «. g. Jer. xxxviii., 111. 5, 
8 ; but on the other hand to inserted In xlvi. 1, where 
also Blani is pat for " gentiles.” 

N. B. The references above given to Jeremiah are 
According to the Hebrew capitulation. 

* There can be no doubt that ver. 1 of xxvii., as it 
at preeent stands, contains an error, and that for Je- 
hoUkim we should read Zedekiah. The mention of 
Zedekiah In vv. 8 and 12, and In xxviii. 1, as well as 
of ths captivity of Jeeontah in ver. 20, no toss than 
ths whole argument of the totter port of the chapter, 
mode m this evident. 
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salem teems to have taken the lead, since in the 
fourth year of Zedekiah's reign we find ana be— 
dora from all the neighboring kingdoms — Tyre, Si- 
don, Edom, and Moab — at his court, to consult as 
to the steps to be taken. This happened either 
during the king's absence or immediately after his 
return from lfob} Ion, whither he went on some er- 
rand, the nature of which is not named, but which 
may have been an attempt to blind the eyes of 
Nebuchadnezzar to his contemplated revolt (.Jer. li. 
59). The project was attacked by Jeremiah with 
the strongest statement of the folly of such a course 
— a statement corroborated by the very material 
fact that a man of Jerusalem named Hananiah, 
who had opposed him with a declaration in the 
name of Jehovah, that the spoils of the Temple 
should be restored within two years, had died, in 
accordance with Jeremiah's prediction, within two 
mouths of its delivery. This, and perhaps also the 
impossibility of any real alliance between Judah and 
the surrounding nations, seems to have put a stop, 
for the time, to the an ti-Baby Ionian movement. 
On a man of Zedekiah's temperament the sudden 
death of Hananiah must have produced a strong 
impression ; and we may without improbability ac- 
cept this as the time at which be procured to be 
made in silver a set of the vessels of the Temple, to 
replace the golden plate carried off* with his prede- 
cessor by Nebuchadnezzar (liar. L 8). 

The first act of overt rebellion of which any rec- 
ord survives was the formation of an alliance with 
Egypt, of itself equivalent to a declaration of en- 
mity with Babylon. In fact, according to the 
statement of Chronicles and Ezekiel (xvii. 13), 
with the expansion of Josephus, it was in direct 
contravention of the oath of allegiance in the name 
of Klohim, by which Zedekiah was bound by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, namely, that he would keep the king 
dom for Nebuchadnezzar, make no innovation, and 
miter into no league with Egypt (Ex. xvii 13; 2 
(’hr. xxxvi. 13; Jos. AnL x. 7, § 1). As a natu 
ral consequence it brought on Jerusalem an imme- 
diate invasion of the Clialdmuis. The mention of 
this event in the ltible, though sure, is extremely 
slight, and occurs only in Jer. xxxvii. 5-11, xxxiv. 
21, and Ez. xvii. 15-20; but Josephus (x. 7, § 3) 
relates it more folly, and gives the date of its oc- 
currence, namely the eighth year of Zedekiah. 
Probably also the denunciations of an Egyptian 
alliance, contained in Jer. ii. 18, 38, have reference 
to the same time. It appears that Nebuchadnez- 
zar, being made aware of Zedekiah's defection, 
either by the non-payment of the tribute or by 
other means, at once sent an army to ravage Ju- 
daea. This was done, and the whole country re 
duced, except Jerusalem and two strong places in 
the western plain, Lachiah and Asekah, which still 
held out (Jer. xxxiv. 7). In the panic which fol- 
lowed tiie Apfiearance of the l haldieans, Zedekiah 
succeeded in inducing the princes and other inhab 
itauts of Jerusalem to abolish the odious custom 
which prevailed of enslaving their countrymen. A 
solemn rite (ter. 18), recalling In its form that in 
which the original covenant of the nation had been 
made with Abram (Gen. xv. 9, Ac ), was per 
formed in the Temple (ver. 1ft), and a crowd of Is 
reelites of both sexes found themselves released 
front slavery. 

In the mean time Pharaoh had moved to the 
assistance of his ally. Oo hearing of bit approach 
the ( ha Idee* *t ones raised the siege and advanced 


respite to reassert their power over the ting, a mi 
their defiance of Jehovah, by rei relaying three 
whom they had so recently manumitted ; and the 
prophet thereupon utters a doom on those ass* 
ants which, in the fi er ce ness of its tone end te nuns 
of its expressions, recalls those of Klgah on I hah 
(ver. 20). This encounter was quickly fcfluuad by 
Jeremiah's capture and imprisonment, vtdrh tel 
for the interference of the king fxxrviL 17, 21) 
would have rapidly put an end to his fits (ear- 90 _ 
How long the Babylonians were atwent frvn Jeru- 
salem we are not told. It m u te hare req uired at 
least several months to more a krgu red 

baggage through the difficult and tortuous cmnin 

which separates Jerusalem from the P~ih 

Plain, and to effect the complete repulse <rf the 
Egyptian army from Syria, which Josephus Jm 
was effected. All we certainly know is that on the 
tenth day of the tenth month of Zedekiah *e 
year the Chaldeans were again before the 
(Jeg. lit. 4). From this time forward the 
progressed slowly but surely to its ronenianu 
with the accompaniment of both famine red i 
lencs (Joseph.). Zedekiah again interfered to pre- 
serve the life of Jeremiah from the rengeenr* of the 
princes (xxxviii. 7-13), and then o ccur red tie in- 
terview between the king sad the prnphet of vite 
mention has already been made, and which atereds 
so good a clew to the condition of abject d^red- 
ence into which a long course of oppuaiUre had 
brought the weak-minded monarch. It would mam 
from this convereation that a considerable d ire r tun 
had already taken place to the besiegerv proving 
that the prophet's view of the condition of things 
was shared by many of bis countrymen. But tte 
unhappy Zedekiah throws away the chance «f pi» 
oration for himself and the dty which the pre\d*i 
set before him, in his fear that be would be stacked 
by those very Jews who had already taken thr o#p 
Jeremiah was urging him to take fxxxvin 19. 
At the same time his four of the princes who re- 
mained in the city Is not diminished, and he rere 
coodescends to impose oo the prophet a snbtevfhgc. 
with the view of concealing the real purport ef im 
convereation from these tyrants of has y n t ** 
24-27). 

But while the king was hetetmting the end wre 
rapidly coming nearer. The dty was mdrad re- 
duced to the late extremity. The fire of the b»> 
aiegers had throughout been very destructive t Jw- 
!«eph. ), but it was now aided by a severe fereree. 
The bread had for loog been coesuuni ire 
xxxriii. 9), and all the terrible expedient* bad tor* 
tried to which the wretched inhabitants of a to- 
sieged town are forced to reanrt in such tre. 
Mothers had boiled and eaten the flesh of there ewe 
infants (Bar. ii. 3; Lam, iv. 10). I 'te n ure d the 

greatest wealth and sta t ion were to be aran renk- 
ing the dung-heaps for a monel of food. Tto 
effeminate noUea, whose fair complexions bad b*eu 
their pride, wandered in the open s ti rete hkw Uneb- 
ened but living skeletons (Lam. Iv. ft, 8 
the king was teen in public, flitting in thr pit 
where justice was administered, that has pi yd 
might approach him, though indeed he had n» he^ 
to give them (xxxviii. 7). 

At late, after sixteen dreadful reset ha hud 
dragged on, the catastrophe arrived. It uue ea 
the ninth day of the fourth mouth, al« 
die of July, at midnight, as Josephus with < 
uiimiteneas Inform* us, that the breach 


4> meet bint. Tbe nolle* seised the i 


ot of stout and vuareul le walk was 
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tom daya old, had gone down below the bilb which 
form the western edge of the basin of Jerusalem, or 
was, at any rate, too low to illuminate the utter 
darkness which reigns in the narrow lanes of an 
eastern town, where the inhabitants retire early to 
net, and where there are but few windows to emit 
tight from within the houses. The wretched rem- 
nants of the army, starred and exhausted, had left 
the walls, and there was nothing to oppose the 
entrance of the Chaldeans. Passing in through 
the breach, they made their way, as their custom 
was, to the centre of the city, and for the first time 
the Temple was entered by a hostile force, and ail 
(he princes of the court of the great king took their 
seats in state in the middle gate of the hitherto 
virgin bouse of Jehovah. The alarm quickly 
spread through the sleeping city, and Zedekiah, 
collecting his wives and children (Joseph.) and 
surrounding himself with the few soldiers who had 
survived the accidents of the siege, made his way 
out of the city at the opposite end to that at which 
the Assyrians had entered, by a street which, like 
the Bein e$-8ttrein at Damascus, ran between two 
walk (probably those on the east aud west sides of 
the so-called Tyropceon valley), and issued at a 
gate above tbe royal gardens and the Fountain of 
oiloaou Thence be took the road towards the 
Jordan, perhaps hoping to find refuge, as David 
had, at some fortified place in tbe mountains on its 
eastern side. On the road they were met and 
recognized by some of the Jews who had formerly 
deserted to the Cboklseans. By them tbe intelli- 
gence was communicated, with the eager treachery 
of deserters, to the generals in the city (Joseph. ), 
and, as soon as the dawn of day permitted it, swift 
pursuit was made. The king’s party must have 
bad some hours* start, and ought to have bad no 
difficulty in reaching the Jordan ; but, either from 
their beiug on foot, weak and infirm, while the 
pursuers were mounted, or perhaps owing to tbe 
incumbrance of the woiueu and baggage, they were 
overtaken uear Jericho, when just within sight 
of the river. A few of tbe people only remained 
round the persou of the king. The rest fled in all 
directions, so that he was easily taken. 

Xebocharinezzar wan then at Kiblah, at tbe 
upper end of the valley of Lebanon, some 35 miles 
beyond Baalbec, and therefore about ten days’ 
journey from Jerusalem. Tbither Zedekiah and 
his sold were dispatched ; his daughters were kept 
at Jerusalem, and shortly after fell into the hands 
of the notorious Ishmael st Mispah. When he 
was brought before Nebuchadnezzar, the great 
king reproached him in the severest terms, first for 
breaking his oath of allegiance, and next for ingrat- 
itude (Joseph.). He then, with a refinement of 
cruelty characteristic of those cruel times, ordered 
his sons to be killed before him, and lastly his own 
eyes to be thrust out. He was then loaded with 
brasen fetters, and at a later period taken to Baby- 
loo, where he died. We are not told whether he 
was allowed to communicate with his brother Je- 
boiaehin, who at that time was also in captivity 
there; nor do we know the time of his death; but 
from the omission of his name in the statement of 
Jehotakim's release by Kvil-Herodach, 36 years 
after the fell of Jerusalem, it is natural to infer 
that by that time Zedekiah’s sufferings had ended. 

The fact of his interview with Nebuchadnezzar 
st fUMah, and hit being carried blind to Babylon, 
reconciles two predictio n s of Jeremiah and Kaekiel, 
which at the time of their delivery must have 
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app e a red conflicting, and which Josephus indeed 
piutieularly states Zedekiah alleged ae bis reason 
for not giving more heed to Jeremiah. The former 
of there (Jer. xxxii. 4) states that Zedekiah shall 
“ speak with the king of Babylon mouth to month, 
and his eyes shall behold bis eyes; ” tbe latter (Ks. 
xii. 13), that ** be shall be brought to Babylon, yet 
shall be not see it, though he die there.'* 'llie 
whole of this prediction of Ezekiel, whose prophe- 
cies appear to have been delivered at Babylon (Es. 
i. 1*3, xl. 1), is truly remarkable as describing 
almost exactly the circumstances of Zedekiah *s 
flight. 

2. Pn;,TT? and le3 f afa,; [Vat. 

in 1 K. uiL 24, 1«3#kiov:] Sedtcint.) Son of 
Chenaanah, a prophet at the court of Ahab, bead, 
or, if not bead, virtual leader of the college. He 
appears but onoe, namely, as spokesman when the 
prophets are consulted by Ahab on the result of his 
proposed expedition to Hamoth -Gilead (1 K. xxii. ; 
2 Chr. xviii.). 

Zedekiah had prepared himself for the interview 
with a pair of iron boms after the symbolic custom 
of the prophets (comp. Jer. xiii., xix.), the horns 
of the rrem, or buffalo, which was the recognized 
emblem of the tribe of Ephraim (Deut. xxxiii. 17). 
With these, in tbe interval of Micaiah's arrival, he 
illustrated the manner in which Ahab should drive 
tbe Syrian* before him. *When Micaiah appeared 
and bad delivered his prophecy, Zedekiah sprang 
forward ami struck him a blow on tbe face, accom- 
panying it by a taunting sneer. For this he is 
threatened by Micaiah in terms which are hardly 
intelligible to us, but which evidently allude to 
some personal danger to Zedekiah. 

The narrative of the Bible does not imply that 
the blow struck by Zedekiah was prompted by 
more than sudden anger, or a wish to insult and 
humiliate the prophet of Jehovah. But Josephus 
takes a very different view, which be develops at 
some leugth (Ant. viii. 15, § 3) He relates that 
after Micaiah bad spoken, Zedekiah again cams 
forward, and denounced him as false on the ground 
that his prophecy contradicted tbe prediction of 
Elijah, that Abab's blood should be licked up by 
dogs in tbe field of Naboth of Jezreel; and as a 
further proof that be was an impostor, be struck 
him, daring him to do what Iddo, in somewhat 
similar circumstances, had done to Jeroboam 
uamdj, wither bis baud. 

This addition b remarkable, but it b related 
by Josephus with great circumstantiality, and was 
doubtless drawn by him from that source, unhap- 
pily now lost, from which he has added so many 
admirable touches to the outlines of tbe sacred 
narrative. 

As to tbe question of what Zedekiah and hb 
followers were, whether prophets of Jehovah or of 
some false deity, it seems hardly possible to entei 
tain any doubt. True, they use the name of 
Jehovah, bat that was a habit of false prophet! 
(Jer. xxviii. 2, comp. xxix. 21, 31), and there b a 
vast difference between tbe casual manner in which 
they mention the awful Name, and tbe full, and as 
it were, formal style in which Micaiah proclaims 
and reiterates it. Seeing also that Ahab and his 
| queen were professedly worshippers of Baal aal 
Ashtaroth, and that a few yean only before this 
event they had an establishment consisting of two 


« Ones only, namely, 1 K. xxii 11. 
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bodies — one of 450, the other of 400 — prophets 
of this false worship, it is difficult to suppose that 
there could have been also 400 prophet* of Jehovah 
at his court. Hut the inquiry of the king of Judah 
seems to decide the point. After hearhig the pre- 
diction of Zedekiah and bis fellows, he asks atones 
for a prophet of Jehovah : “ Is there not here be- 
sides (T137) a prophet of Jthornh that we may 
inquire of himT” The natural inference seems 
to be that the others were ru>t prophets of Jehovah, 
but were the 400 prophets of Aslitamth (A. V. 
“the groves") who escaped the sword of Klijah 
(comp. 1 K. xviii. 19 with 22. 40). They bad 
spoken in His name, but there was something 
about them — some trait of manner, costume, or 
gesture — which aroused the suspicions of Jeh<«h- 
aphat, and, to the practiced eye of one who lived at 
the centre of Jehovah- worship and was well versed 
in the marks of the genuine prophet, proclaimed 
them counterfeits. With these few words Zede- 
kiah may be left to the oblivion in which, except 
ou this one occasion, he remains, G. 

3. The son of Maaxeiah, a false 

prophet in Babylon among the captives who were 
Ukeu with Jeconiah (Jer. xxix. 21, 22). He was 
denounced in the letter of Jeremiah for having, 
with Abab the son of Kohtiah, buoyed up the peo- 
|4e with false hopes, and*for profane and flagitious 
conduct. Tiieir names were to become a by-word, 
and their terrible fate a warning. Of this fate we 
have no direct intimation, or of the manner in 
which they incurred it: the prophet simply pro- 
nounces that they should fall into the hands of 
Nebuchadnezzar and I* burnt to death. In the 
Targum of K. Joseph on 2 Chr. xxviii. 3, the story 
is told that Joshua the son of Jozadak the high- 
priest was cast into the furnace of fire with Ahab 
and Zedekiah, hut that, while they were consumed, 
be was saved for his righteousness* sake. 

4. The son of Hananiah, one of the princes of 

liulali who were assembled in the scribes' chamber 
jf the king's palace, when Micaiah announced that 
Baruch had read the words of Jeremiah in the ears 
»l the |*euple from the chamber of Gemariah the 
serit-e (Jer. xxxvi. 12). W. A. \V. 

ZK KB QST [see below]: 6 Ztf : Ztb). One 

jf the two “princes’* 0]?^) of Midian in the 
great invasion of Israel — inferior to the “ kings ” 
Zel>ah and Xnlumnua. He is always named with 
OitK.n (Judg. vii. 25, viii. 3; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11). 'Hie 
name signifies in Hebrew “wolf,* just as Oreb 
d«*et •‘crow," [or “raven"] and the two are 
appropriate enough to the customs of predatory 
wirriors, who delight io conferring such names ou 
their chiefs. 

Zee! i and Oreb were not slain at the first rout 
••f the Aral* Mow the spring of 1 1 And, but at a 
later stage of the struggle, probably in crossing 
the Jordan at a ford further down the river, near 
the passes which descend from Mount Kphraim. 
An enormous mass of their followers perished with 
them. [Okkii.] Zeeb. the wolf, was brought to 
bay in a sine-press which in later times l*»re bis 

• Ths tnsaning U slightly altered by tb« change in 
tbs vowel-poiiiu. In the former ca** it dguiAe# an 

'addition'' ittMaiw r). in the Utter a ** rib " (Kiirst, 
Htr e. ik. 276 a). Compare the equivalents of tbe 
LXX. and V ulg in Samuel, as given above. 


name — the “ wine-press of Zoeb ” (=w *r, 
Tcucf^^; Alex. : TwxmLtr Zdi. 

G. 

ZE'LAH (VbX and 5^ T«S (.* 

tide]: in Josh. [Horn.] Vat. omit [or rad XiAv 
Alex. 2i}Aa[A«4; [SarTav. 2sAn:] is 

Tp vAiupi in lioth: Sth % in ittert'. One «f 
the cities in the allotment of Benjamin fJcek. nih. 
28). Its place in the list is between TarmUn and 
hs-hleph. None of these places have, b otia . 
been yet discovered. Tbe interest of Z«G h raids 
in the fact that it contained the femdj totnb vf 
Kish the father of Saul (2 Sam. xxt 14 •, in which 
tbe t>ones of Saul and Jonathan, and also appas- 
cntly of tbe two sons and five grandsons of SaaL 
sacrificed to Jehovah on the bill of Gibeafa, at fast 
found their resting-place (comp. rw. 14;. .Vs 
containing their sepulchre, Zelah was in all proba- 
bility the native place 6 of tlie family of Kish, 
therefore bU borne, and the liome of Saul befaes 
his selection as king had brought him into promi- 
nence. TbU appears to have l*eet» general/ over- 
looked, but it b important, l*ecau.w it gives a dif- 
ferent starting-point to that usually amumed far 
the journey of Saul in quest of hb father * mm*, 
as well as a different goal for hb return alter tm 
anointing; and although the position of Zefcak a 
not and may never he known, still it b step 
nearer the solution of the complicated difficult** 
of that route to know that Gil«ah — >aol • royal 
residence after be became king — was not imcus- 
sarily the point either of his departure <w ka 
returu. 

The absence of any connection between tbe 

of Zelah and Zelzah (too frequently assumed , » ■». 
ticed under the Utter bead. G 

ZE LEK J: *EAi# [VsL 

2#A^; Alex. 2/8Ae^u, 2iAAif«: v» \» 

monite, one of David's guard (2 Nam. xx..i i~ 

1 Chr. xi. 39). 

ZELOPH-EH AD [p*rh • j -u 

Get ] : 2aAwad8, [nc. Josh, xrii 3, Aba. 
faail 1 C’hr. vii I -*», Ihmi. Vat. 2ar#«a4 ) >•- 
fthiunl). Soil of Hrpher. asi >4 I. irmi, m* J 
Miichir, son of Manawh \Jo»h. tui. ,1 . 14* 

apparently the second sun of his hither ll*T*»*e i 
C hr. vii. 15), though Nimoiiu aid o(!*n, to>*ia( 
the interpretation of Ute Kahl.i*, aid at**? tV 
impression that tbe etunofogy uf his runs 

cates a first-born, explains the term m 

| meaning that hb lot came up second. Zrl •pbsfcad 
! crime out of Kg}pt with Moses; and all tfawl as 
know of him is that he took no part in ksrak t 
reMlion, hut that be died in tbe wik knaa . m <M 
the whole of that generation ^ X u m m. *.,V ttv* 
3). On hb death without male beira, has hv 
daughters, just after tbe aremd numbering tn ii» 
wildmie**, came lefore M and hJexur u> da.* 
the inheritance of their Giber tn tbe tin * W 
Manaavch. The claim was admitted by h<uw 
| direction, and a Uw waa promulgated. to tw d 
! general application, tint if a man died wtLteaS 
: sons hb inheritance should paas to bb 
| (Niim. xxvi. 33, xxrii. 1-11), which fad to a fan. 
enactment ( N urn. xxxvi. ), that such bem—s dw-d 

6 In like manner tbs wtskhiv sf tfas fern* • g 
bus was at Be:bit4«ji (2 Aua fl |2j 
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•oi marry out of their own tribe — a regulation 
which the ft re daughter* of Zelophehad complied 
with, being all married to eons of Manasaeh, ao 
that Zelophehad' s inlieritance continued iu the tribe 
•f Mantaseh. The law of succession, as exempli- 
fied in the case of Zelophehad, is treated at length 
by Selden (De Success, capp. xxii., xxiii.). 

The interest of the case, in a legal point of view, 
baa led to the careful preservation of Zelopbehad'g 
genealogy. Beginning with .loeeph, it will be seen 
that the daughters of Zelophehad are the seventh 
generation. So are Salmon, llezaled, and Zophai 
(apparently the first settler of his family), from 
their patriarchal ancestors; while Caleb, Achau, 
and Phinehas are the sixtli ; Joshua seems to have 
been the eighth. [SiiiriikLAii ] The average, 
therefore, seems to l« between 0 and 7 genera- 
tions, which, at 40 years to a generation (as suited 
to the length of life at that time), gives Iwtween 
240 and 280 years, which agrees very well with tlie 
reckoning of 215 years for the sojourning of the 
Israelites in Egypt -f- 40 years in the wilderness 
= 255 (Joseph. Ant. iv. 7, § 5; Selden, Dt Suc- 
cess. xxii., xxiii.). A. C. H. 

ZELO'TES (Zijkorrfjs ’ Zelotes). The epithet 
giveu to the Apostle Simon to distinguish him from 
Simon Peter (Luke ri. 15). lu Matt. x. 4, he is 
called “ Simon the Canaanite,” the Inst word being 
a corruption of the Aramaic term, of which “ Ze- 
lotea ” is the Greek equivalent. [Canaanite ; 
Simon 5.] 

ZEL'ZAH (TO 1 ??: i. «. Twltoeb [thadow, 
Get.; or, double shadow, Flint]: kkkopiwov* a 
fseydka, in both MSS.: in meridit). A place 
named once only (1 Sam. x. 2), as on the boundary 

of Beqjamin, close to (E37) Rachel’s sepulchre. 
It was the fint point in the homeward journey of 
Saul after his anoiuting hy Samuel. Rachel’s 
aepulchre is still shown a short distance to the 
north of Bethlehem, hut no acceptable identifica- 
tion of Zelzach has l*en proposed. It is usually 
considered as identical with Zelah, the home of 
Kish and Saul, and that again with BeiUjala. 
But this is not tenable ; at any rate there is noth 
ing to support it. The names Zelah and Zelzach 
are not only not identical, but they have hardly 

anything in common, still less have and 

nor is Btii-jnbi close enough to the Kub- 
bet Rahil to answer to the expression of Samuel 
[Hamah.] G. 

ZEM ARA'IM (C^p^ [double fmrst-mount, 
Kurst]: Xdpa: Alex. Ze/ipijs: Semaraim). One 
of the towns of the allotment of Benjamin (Josh. 
xriiL 22). It is named between Beth ha-Arabah 
and Bethel and therefore on the assumption that 
Arabah in the former name denotes as usual the 
Jordan Valley, we should expect to find Zetnaraim 
either in the valley or in some position on its 
western edge, between it and Bethel. In the 
former case a trace of the name may remain in 


« Apparently reading bsbs. The Talmud has 
numerous explanations, the fovorite one being that 
Keiaah was Jerusalem — "the shadow of God.*’ 

Something of this kind is at the root of the mtridu 
of the Tulg. 

6 The name SumraA occurs mote than once else* 
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CMrfat et-Stdmrn, which to marked in SccUen’* 
map ( Reisen. vol iv. map 2) as about 4 miles 
north of Jericho, and appears as es-Simi-ah h in 
those of Robinson and Van de Velde.® (See also 
Rob. BibL Res. i. 569.) In the latter case Zema- 
raitn may be connected, or identical with Mount 
Zkmaraim, which must have been in the highland 
district. 

In either event Zemaraim may have derived its 
name from the ancient tribe of tbe Zemarim or 
Zemaritea, who were related to the Hittites and 
Amoritea; who, like them, are represented iu the 
Biblical aecouut as descendants of Canaan, but, 
from some cause or other unexplained, have left 
but very scanty traces of their existence. Tbe 
list of the towns of Benjamin are remarkable for 
tbe number of tribes which they commemorate. 
Tbe A rites, tbe Ammonites, the Ophnites, the 
Jebusitea, are all mentioned in the catalogue of 
Josh, xviii. 22-28, and it is at least possible that 
the Zemaritea may add another to tbe list. G. 

ZEM ARA'IM, MOUNT (D^? "WJ 
[see above]: rb 6pos lojiJpvr: mons Semeron). 
An eminence mentioned iu 2 Chr. xiii. 4 only. It 
was 44 in Mount Ephraim,” that ia to say within 
the general district of tbe highlands of that great 
tribe. It appears to have been close to tbe scene 
of the engagement mentioned in the narrative, 
which again may be inferred to have been south 
of Bethel and Ephraim (ver. 19). It may be said 
in passing, that a position so far south is no con- 
tradiction to its being in Mount Ephraim. It has 
been already shown under Hamah [Ui. 2670 4] 
that tbe name of Mouut Ephraim probably ex- 
tended as far as er-Rom, 4 miles south of Beitin, 
and 8 of Taiyibeh, the possible representative of 
Ephraim. Whether Mount Zemaraim is identical 
with, or related to the place of tbe same name 
mentioned in tlie preceding article, cannot be ascer- 
tained. If they prove to be distinct places they 
will furnish a double testimony to the presence of 
the ancient tribe of Zemarites in this part of the 
country. No name answering to Zemaraim has 
been yet discovered in the maps or information of 
travellers on the highland. 

It will be observed that in the LXX. and Vul- 
gate, this name is rendered by the same word 
which in the former represents Samaria. But this, 
though repeated (with a difference) in the case o. 
Zemarite, cau hardly be more than an accidental 
error, since the names have little or no resemblance 
in Hebrew. In tbe present case Samaria is be- 
sides inad mi ssible on topographical grounds. 

G. 

ZEM ARITE, THE [pair.]: 4 

So fxapcuos; [in 1 Chr. Rom. Vat. omit:] Sami- 
rteus). One of the H smite tribe* who in the 
genealogical Ulde of Gen. x. (ver. 18), and 1 Chr. 
i. (ver. 16), are represented as “sous of Canaan.” 
It is named between the Arvadite, or people of 
Ruad, and the Hamathite, or people of Hamah. 
Nothing la certainly known of this ancient tribe. 


whsrs tn ths Jordan Talley. It to found close to the 
" Round fountain ’’ in the Plain of Pennant rath ; also 
at the 8. B. end of the Lake of Tiberias. 

e In the 9«1 ed. of Robinson (1. 569) ths oame Is 
given as es-S'mra ; but thto Is probably a mtoprteL 
See the Arable Index to ed. 1., the text, 11 805. sod 
tbe maps to both editions. 
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fh# old interpreters (Jerusalem Targura, Arabie jurisconsult or a Jewish doctor Gratia MMyAi 
Version, etc.) place them at Emessa, the modern the former alternative, and thinks that he wm a 
ffwns. Michaelia (Spicileyium % ii. 51), revolting Greek who had studied Roman Law. The N. T. 
at the want of similarity between the two names usage of rspurdt leads rather to the other ioft* 
(which is perhaps the strongest argument in favor eivoe. Tradition has been somewhat hwsy with tks 
of the old identification), proposes to locate them at name of Zenaa. The » th \'a * • w JV*rv 

Sutnra (the Simyra of the classical geographers), Pnphetarum ApnaoUn-am rt Ui*ripmL<rmm items**, 
which name is mentioned by Shaw as attached to ascribed to Doroilteus of Tyne, makes him to ham 
a site of mins near Arka^ on the west coast of been one of the “ seventy-two “ disciples, a ud safc- 
Syria, 10 or 11 miles above Tripoli. sequently bishop of Diospolis in i ( aJestiae < &6L 

On the new French map of the Lebanon ( Cartt Pair. iii. 150). The “ sneuty-two *’ disriplrt W 

dm Liban , etc , 18(J2) it appears as Kobbtt oum Dorotbeus are, however, a mere string of names 
SJtouini't i, and lies between Arka and the Mediter- picked out of salutations and other incidewtal mm~ 
ranean, 2 kilometres from the latter, and 5j from tices in the N. T. The Greek M mn lofi n cm tkw 
the former. Beyond, however, the resemblance in festival of SS. Bartholomew and Titus i Awe 2* 
the names, and the proximity of Ruad and Ark>^ refer to a certain Life of Titus, ascribed to Zewa a. 

tlie probable seaU of the Arvadite* and Arkites, which is also quoted for the supposed corninm 

and the consequent inference that the original seat of the younger Pliny (compare iabririae. ( <sa 
of the Zemarites must have been somewhere iu this Apocr. N. T. ii. 831 f. ). The assuriaiMi of Zorn 
direction, there is nothing to prove that Sumru or with Titus, in Si. Paul’s epistle to the ktlar, saA- 
Shotunra have any connection with the Tseiuarites ciently accounts for the forgery. W. b. J. 

of the-iciwitmiorf^ ZEPHANI AH (rr?5? : : 

Traces of their having wandered to the *outh are T • • f 

possibly afforded by the name Zeniaraim. fonnerly \pkomn. These forms refer to another panctwatM. 
attached to two places iu the topographical lists of a participial form). Jerome dni— ite 

Central Palestine — a district which appears to have T * 

been very attractive to the aboriginal wandering u*nje from Hs^, and supposes it to me a n f*<a- 
tribes from every quarter. [Zemaraim; see also lahnr Domim , “ watcher of the lawd," aw a^fs»> 
Avim, 0rH5i. etc.] priate appellation for s prophet. The pedtgrv* «f 

The I .XX. and Vulgate would connect the Zem- Zepb&niah. ch. i. 1, is traced to his fourth aumtw. 
antes with Samaria. In this they hare been fol- Herekiah : supposed by Aben Fjra to be the aefo- 

lowed by some commentators. But the idea is a bra ted king of that name. This is not in itdf 

delusion, grounded on the inability of the Greek improbable, and the fact that the pedigree terwi- 
ilphabet to express the Hebrew letters of both nates with that name, points to a personage of rwsk 
names. G. and importance. Late critics and nrmnimtsfnri 

ZEMI'KA (m'OS [mmg, Gm.1: Z,Lupi. P" 1 T Jljr h ' P '* 1 b ~*' “T* 7 

▼ • • *■ ™ bdiltorn, Hitxig, F. Ad. Strauss ( 1 x^ists 

[Tat. A pap t as 0 Alex. Zaptptas’ Zamira). One <mur, Berlin, 1843), Haternick, Red, and li«w 

of the sons of Becher the son of Benjamin (1 Chr. (tinhituny in da» Alte Trdammn. 
rii. 8). Awdytit. Chap. i. The utter dem>laUcm at 

ZEUAN (]3S [pbtctofjlecti]: 2<m(; AWi. Ju< *“ U predict^ m • judKtD«.« for iduUtrr. md 

».«.). On, Of th. town, in th. allot- th * \^' 

m-Tof Judah, .iiwtad in th. dutrict of th. *•«*«» «nd de^t of ihm •*-». 

(Jo*h. it. 37). It occur, in the «cond n«> pru.pcr,tv. jeeun.v »~I inwd«K. of li.)-- 

pnip of the enumeration, which contain. amonct P ** f «"«*> the bom*, of Uw d., rf 

other. MipUI-cal and lachiah. It i. pro! U.e «anlu upon Uw ln«d c,t« ^ 

identical with Zaanas. a place mentioned b, the ?*"!’• U .‘' ‘ U "*' ,irr * ** ^ :u li - 

propliet M icah in the «.,«• connection. th. it., a call to repentance (I -3 . .Ua |w«ta. 

* * . nf flwi nun tJ t hw /Hfma rd f kw IH.i LaiiM — iW 


Schwurx (p. 103) projMMes to identify it with 
M the village Zati-ahra. situated 2] English miles 
southeast of Mareshah." By this he doubtless in- 
tends the place which in the lists of Robinson 


of the ruin of the cities of the Philistine* awd tkw 
restoration of the house of Judah after the <uw 
tkm (4-7 >. < Kher enemies of Ju*lah, — Mutb, tw 
mon, — are threatened with perjietual distni t^. 


(B,U. fi'.ut ed., vol. iii., App. 117) U called ^ Kt ^“' * ith * ^ 

I • If | capital of Assyria, with de»M*Laajii (8- 15 k (ia. 

8tn&birah, 8oVJLm*Ji« and in Tobler’s Dritte i The propliet wldrrsses Jmiuieui, which ke r^rmt 

nr J /lift. C u I TV I .A I »hart>ly for vice and disol w^Ihikw, tlie crurki U lb 

Wantierany (p. 149), f»-Senndbereh. The Utter i . 1 * ... . . ,7 . . * , . 

* ii i «_• i .. , i, .. . pnnees and the treaclierv of the priesu, awd foe 

traveller in hi* map places it about 2i miles duel , . , , _ , 1 . 

. , t# , ./ v , , M . ... L, their general disregard of warnings and iwuum 


east of MamtJt (,1 tarttka). But this identiftca 
tion is mors than doubtful. G. 


| (1-7). He then concludes with a arries *d pr 
I i'tes, the destruction of the enemies uf ImaI s p. 

ZE'NAS (Zi»ra», a contraction from Zn*<f- 1 restoration of exiles, the exUrpatioa mi Uw 
Bmpot, M 'Aprsfiat from ’ApreuiJwpov, Nvm&qi w,<1 r ^“t, and the permanent panew a mi 

from Ni \tp(p6b<*pox % and, prtdwbly, Eppai from U<mw<lues» of the [<ior and afflicted rnwiaat whs 
'F.^^bwpo% \ a Miever, and, as may be inferred -*bi»ll trust in tiienameof tlie U»ed. Those exhertw 
frtmi the context, a preacher of the gospel, who i* J lion* to rejoicing and exertion are mingled with »- 
•iirnti<>ii<*d in l it. iii. 13 in connection with Ap*d- 1 timations of a complete mamfcstalaia of ind • 
h«, and, ttHgrtlier With him. is there commended 1 righteousness and lo«c In the rrstoratsuw a i kw 
by St. Paul to the care and hospitality of l itus people (8-20) 

and the ( rctan brethren. He is further descriled The chief characteristics of this book sew la* 
as “ the Uwyer” (rbv rofusJek It is impossible unity and harmony of the compost taw. Us gauss 
to determine with certainty whether ws are to infer energy, and dignity of iu style, and Ik* r«p4 w-J 
from this designation that Zsnaa was a Homan eftecUve altsrualiuus of throats sad pnMwaaaa. 
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prophetical import is chiefly shown In the accurate 
predictions of the desolation which has fallen upon . 
each of the nations denounced for their crimes;' 
Ethiopia, which is menaced with a terrible invasion , 1 
being alone exempted from the doom of perpetual 
rtiio. The general tone of the last portion is Mea- 
stank, but without any specific reference to the 
Person of our Lord. 

The date of the book is given in the inscription ; 
namely, the reign of Joaiah, from 642 to 611 B. c. 
This date accords fully with internal indications. 
Nineveh is represented as in a state of peace and 
prospwity, while the notices of Jerusalem touch 
upon the same tendencies to idolatry and crime 
which are condemned by the contemporary Jeremiah. 

It is most prol^able, moreover, that the prophecy 
was delivered before the 18th year of Josiah, when 
the reformation, for which it prepares the way, was 
carried into effect, and about the time when the 
Scythians overran the empires of western Asia, ex- 
tending their devastations to Palestine. The no- 
tices which are supposed by some critics to indi- 
cate a somewhat later date are satisfactorily 
explained. The king's children, who are spoken 
of, in ch. L 8 , as addicted to foreign habits, could 
not have been sons of Josiah, who was but eight 
years old at bis accession, but were probably bis 
brothers or near relative*. The remnant of Baal 
(ch. i. 4) implies that some partial reformation had 
previously taken place, while the notices of open 
idolatry are incompatible with the state of Judah 
after the discovery of the Book of the Law. 

F. C. C. 

• Literature. — Among the special writers on 
Zcphaniah are J. H. Gebhardi, Erkldnmg dee 
Proph. Zephanjah (1728); D. G. C. von Colin, 
SpiciUg. ObservatL exeg.-criL ad Zephanke 
Vmtidnia (1818); P. Ewald, Der Prophet Zepk- 
mmia (1827); Fr. A. Strauss, Vatidnia Zrphanue 
Comm. %Uustr. (1848); and L. Reinke, Der Prvph. 
Zepkanja (1808). On particular topics, J. A. Nol- 
ten, Due. exeg. m Prvp/tetiam Zephama (1719); 
C. F. Cramer, Hcythische DenJbndler in Pnt- 
flshan, with a Commentary (1777), and C. Th. 
Auton, Vtrdo c. iii. Prvph. Zeph. etc. (1811). The 
later writers on Zephaniab are Kosenmiiller, ilitxig, 
Theiner, Maurer, Ewald, Umbreit, Keil (1866), 
Kleinert (1866, in -Lange’s Bibelwerk ), Henderson, 
Noyes, Cowles, and Pusey (1870), in their well 
known commentaries on the minor prophets. For 
works relating to the overthrow of Nineveh, so dis- 
tinctly foretold by Zephaniah, see tbe additions to 
Nahum and Nibrvkh. See also the art. Zephanja 
by Delitzsch in Herzog’s Rtal-Encyk. xviii. 493- 
301 (1864). H. 

2. (Solaria; Alex. Samaria*: Sopkonias.) 
A Kohatbite Invite, ancestor of Samuel and He- 
man (1 Cbr. vi. 36 [21]). 

3. (2oforlas.) The son of Msaseiah (Jer.xxi. 
1 ), and $a gan or second priest in the reign of 
Zedekiah, He succeeded Jehoiada (Jer. xxix. 2 o, 
26), and was probably a ruler of tbe Temple, whose j 
office it was among others to punish pretenders to 
the gift of prophecy. In this capacity be was ap- 
pealed to by Sheuiaiah the NeheUmite, in a letter 
team Babylon, to punish Jeremiah (Jer. xxix. 29). 
Twice was he sent from Zedekiah to inquire of 
Jeremiah the issue of tbe siege of tbe city by the 
Chaldeans (Jer. xxi. 1), and to implore him to in- 
tmeede for the people (Jer. xxxvii. 8 ). On the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuxaradan he was 
taken with Seiaiah the high-priest and othen, and 


zephathah, valley of S617 

iUn at Kblah (Jer. M. 34, 37) 3 K. xxt. 18, 81). 
In 2 K. xxv. 18, Jer. xxxvii. 3, bis name is writ- 
ten in the longer form VTJ 33 ?* 

4. Father of Josiah 2 (ZecL. vi. 10), and of 
Hen, according to tbe reading of the received text 
of Zeeb. vi. 14, as given in the A. V. 

W. A. W. 

ZEPHATH (HD* \wntck-to*oer \ : [Bom. 
2*p4$; Vat] «; Alex, lefcp: Sephaatk). 
The earlier name (according to the single notice of 
Judg. I. 17) of a Canaanite town, which after its 
capture and destruction was called by tbe Israelites 
Horxah. Two identifications have been pro- 
posed for Zephath: that of Dr. Robinson with 

the well-known pass es-Svfd (sI/LaII), by 
which the ascent Is made from the borders of the 
Arnbah to the higher level of the ** South country ” 
(Bibl. Res. 11 . 181), and that of Mr. Rowlands 
(Williams's llviy City, i. 464) with SebAta, 24 
hours beyond Khatasa , on tbe road to Sues* and 
^ of an hour north of Rohebeh or RuMeibeh. 

The former of these, Mr. Wilton ( The Negeb , 
etc., pp. 199, 200) has challenged, ou account of the 
impracticability of the puss for the approach of tbe 
Israelites, and the inappropriateness of so rugged 
and desolate a spot for the position of a city of auy 
importance. The question really form* part of a 
much larger oue, which this is not the place to dis- 
cuss — namely, the route by which the Israelites 
approached the Holy Land. But in the mean 
time it should not be overlooked that tbe attempt 
in question was an unsuccessful one, which is so Car 
iu fkvor of tlie steepness of the pass. Tbe argu- 
ment from the nature of the site Is one which 
might be brought with equal force against the ex- 
istence of many others of the towns in this region. 
On the identification of Mr. Rowlands some doubt 
is thrown by the want of certainty as to the name, 
as well as by tbe fact that no later traveller has 
succeeded iu finding the name Sebdtn, or the spot. 
Dr. Stewart ( Tent and Khan, p. 205) beard of the 
uame, but east of Khatasa instead of south, and 
this was in answer to a leading question — always 
a dangerous experiment with Arabs. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that some means may 
shortly be fouiid, to attempt at least tbe examina- 
tion and reconcilement of these and tbe like contra- 
dictory statement* and inference*. U. 

ZEPH ATHAH, THE VALLEY OF 
(nnc^ [watch-tower]: + fdporf «ot 4 
&o(fyav, a in both MSS. ; Joseph. 9 . XafBd’. VaUm 
Sephnlt). The spot in which Asa joined battle 
with Zerah the Ethiopian (2 Chr. xiv. 10 only). It 
was 44 at” or rather •* belonging to” Mareshah 

(nttH?*? ; Joseph, oim forwder). This would 
seem to exclude the poss i bility of its being, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Robinsou (ii. 31), at Tell es-Safiek, 
which is not less than 8 miles from Marash, the 
modern representative of Mareshah. It is not im- 
probable that an examination of the neighborhood 
might reveal both spot and name. Considering 
the enormous number of the combatants, the valley 
must be an extensive one. G. 

• Mareshah has not been identified by name, but 


a Probably reading It will be obs e r v ed 

that Jaeephus hers forsakes the LXX. for the Be* 
brtw text. 
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It probably marked by “ the foundations oil the 
southeastern part of the remarkable TrU ” south 
of Brit Jitni n (Kobinsou). There is a deep valley 
which runs past the Tell down to Brit Jibiin and 
thence into the plain of Pbilistia. Mr. Porter sug- 
gests (if TrU et-Safth 1« too far from the sup- 
posed site of Maresbah) that this valley may be 
Zephathah (Kitto, Cyd. of BibL Lit., iii. 1156). 

H. 

ZK'PHI [tC'<tcA-to»rr):2 m +<ip: Stphi), 
1 Chr. i. 60. [Zki*iio J 

ZE'PHO 0-^? \tcutck-touxv]: 

Srphu). A sou of Eliptuu son of Esau (lien, 
xxx vi. 11), and one of the “ dukes," or phylarchs, 
of the Edomites (ver. 15). In 1 Chr i. 36 he is 
called Ztr hi. E. S. P. 

ZE'PHON [aluukintj out]: Za+4,; 

Alex, omits: Br/rfton). Zirtuox the son of Gad 

(Nuin. xxvi. 15), and ancestor of the family of the 
Zltl’IIOXITKli. 

ZETHONITES, THE Ca^C?n [pair ]: 
6 'icupvvi [Vat. -*««]: Srphonita). A branch of 
the tribe of Gad, descended from Zephon or Ziphion 
(Num. xxvi. 15). 

ZEK Tvpos' Ser). One of the 

fortified towns of the allotment of Xaphtali (Josh, 
xix. 35 only). From t Ik? names which succeed it 
in the list it may be inferred that it was in the 
ueighltorhood of the S. W. side of the Lake of 
Genueaareth. The versions of the LXX. and of 
the I'rehito, both of this name and that which 
precedes it, are grounded on an obi ious mistake. 
Neither of them lias anything to do with Tyre or 
Zidou. 

Ziddira may posaibly be identified with UatHn ; 
but no name resembling Tier ap|iears to have been 
yet discovered in the neighborhood of Tiberias. 

G. 

ZERAH (rnt [rising, origin] : ZapL [Zopd :] 
Zna, [Znre] ). A son of Keuel son of Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 13; 1 Chr. i. 37), and one of the “dukes,*’ 
or philarchs, of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 17). 
Johah of Uozrah, one of the earl* kings of Edom, 
perhaps belonged to his family (xxx\i. 33; 1 Chr. 

i. 44). E. S. P. 

ZE'KAH, lea properly, Za'raii (n^Jt with 

tlie |ause accent, [ ruin*/] : Zapd: [In 1 

t hr. is. 6, Vat. Zopa«:j Zorn). Twin son with 
his elder brother I'harex of Judah and Tamar 
(t «ru. xxxiiii- 30; 1 < hr. ii. 6; Matt. i. 3). llis 
descendants were called Zarhitca, Kzrahites, and 
larahites (Num. xxu. 20; 1 K. iv. 31 ; 1 1 hr. xnii. 
8, 11 ). and continued at least down to the time ot 
ZcrubbaM <1 Chr. ix. 7; Neh. xt. 24). Nothing, 
is related of Zemh individually, beiond the |ie» ul- 
iar circumstances of hi* birth <Ge«. xxxiiii. 27- 
30', concerning which see Ueidegg. Hot. f*<ttri- 
i rch. xnii 28. A. C. II. 

2. (Zap«»: Alex. Zapat- Znm.) Son of Simeon 
(1 t hr. iv. 24*. called Zoiiau in Gen. xlvi. 10. 

3. iZapd [N at. IdApa). Zaapat- Alex. Zaps. 
Adaptor) A Gershoiute Invite, son of Iddo or | 
Adamh (1 Chr. vi. 21, 41 [Heb. vi. 2*i) 

(rn» ; z-p^: Zrmk.) The Ethiopian or j 

Cushite, 'CT^2n, an invader of Judah, defeated , 
hj Ass [2 Chr. xiv. 9]. 


1. In its form the name b irirtlnal with tkw 
Hebrew proper name above. It has l«m sappwb 
to represent the Egyptian CSAKKEN. pomm o 
pronounced USA RC HEX, a name almost earuux.y 
of Sbemitic origin [Shuhak, ii. 14K#]. TVs 
difference b great, but may be partly smosstb 
for, if we suppose that the Egyptian deviates kmm 
the origiual Sbemitic form, and that the 11 shews 
repres en ts that form, or that a farther ilnwrss 
than would have been made was the result «f ths 
similarity of the Hebrew proper name Zerak Sa, 

KSOj even if pronounced SF.WA, or SEVA. » 
more remote from SHEItEKor SH F.BETEK tW 
Zerah from USARKEN. It may be cu*. ^ f a red 
that these forms resemble those of Mnyh, 

Noph, which evidently represent current froowa- 
ciatioc, probably of Shemitea. 

2. The war between Asa and Zerah appmn ts 
have taken place soon after the lOlh. and shortly 
1-efore the 15th year of Asa, probably Late m tkw 
14th, as we shall see in examining tie nsmiw 
It therefore occurred In about the same tsar af 
Csarken II., fourth king of the XXI Id d toast*, 
who began to reign about the same Ume as chs 
king of Judah. Asa's reign, as hr as the 14th 
year inclusive, was n. c. cir. 95-4- '>40, or, if Hs- 
naaseb’s reign be reckoned o4 35 tears, tn-tH 
[SltlbllAK, pp. 3010 ff.J 

3. The first ten yean of Asa’s reign vwrv wm- 

disturbed by war. Then Asa took ooumd wau tm 
subjects, and walled and fortified the oUc* «f J a- 
dab. He also maintained an army o f *.«*> am. 

300,000 spearmen of Judah, and 28o,uOd an fcasi 
of tiet\)amin. I bis great force was petxmld* ths 
whole number of men al4e to tear am .2 Che 
xiv. 1-8). At length, |trobjii>ly in the 14th ymm 
of Asa, the anticipated danger cams. Zerah. ths 
Ethiopian, with a mighty army of a 
Cusbim and laibim. with three hundred rWwlx 
invaded the kingdom, and advanced in t t n as 4 m 
the field as far as Mareshah. At the id** wn y. 
terwanis retreated by way of Gerar. ami f\ ir—fcsh 
by on the wrU of the hill-country of Judah, slss 
it rise* out of the Philistine plain, in the bne «f 
march from Egypt to Jerusalem, it cansg he 
double*! that they came out of Eg* pt. iWtsws 
the lander on the sole of tiermr and Mamhnk, m* 
no important city but Gath. Gath and llm^ 
were both fortified by Krbohoain )irh «nr the tnnaM 
of Shishak ( xi. 8). and were nodouU rapeotvaf sag 
probably dismantled by that king o*np. tu. 4 „ 
whose list of conquered towns, etc ,*]>-•«• i . 1*1 he am 
only took some strong towns, but that h* «uha4 
the country in detsil. A delay in tt^ r ptsn 
tilth, where the warlike I ’Inhumes n%y hare 
posed a stubborn rr*i*txnce. would lu*e r*n» >«f 
the otdy oUtacle on tbe say to Mareshah. Ua» 
curing the retreat that was afterward* m n 
this route. ln>m Msmiiah, or it* tn.mwd.ais 
neiglilM>rhood. was a route n> Jfnialmi, (f isste^ 
no diittcultn 1 ^ but th<>«e of a bull coui.try . Is re« 
ixie im|Mirtint town I* kiaxm to hsie **,r, M re i 
the capital m»d this outpiwt of tlie tn)« Jsh^ 
Tbe ima4ling army bad swarmed am»* the 

and devoured tbe Philistine fields 1*4- re Va vai 
march to meet it- Hie distance fnen t xvw m ths 
southwestern border of TakaUite. to Mwnfek, was 
not much greater than froui Mareahah t* Jwaa 
lem, and considering the nature of tW Srwsia 
would have taken aUxit the sa me laws to ti ss ns . 
and otdy such delay as would haw* bam mm md h* 
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the of Gath and Maresbah could have en- 
abled Asa hastily to collect a levy and march to 
relieve the beleaguered town, or hold the peaces. 
^ In the Valley of Zephathah at Mareshah,” the 
two armies met. We cannot perfectly determine 
the eite of the battle* Maresbah, according to the 
Onomastic* n, lay within two miles of Eleutherop- 
oli«, and Dr. Hobinson has reasonably conjectured 
Its position to be marked by a remarkable * 4 tell/ 1 
or artificial mound, a mile and a half south of the 
site of the latter town. Its signification, “ that 
which is at the bead,” would scarcely suit a posi- 
tion at the opening of a valley. Hut it seems tlut 
a narrow valley terminates, and a broad one com- 
mences at the supposed site. The Valley of 
Zephathah, “ the watch-tower,” is supposed by Dr. 
Robinson to be the latter, a broad wady, descend- 
ing from Kleutheropolis in a northwesterly direc- 
tion towards TtU es-Styith, in which last name be 
is disposed to trace the okl appellation (BibL Hts. 
H. 31). The two have no connection w hatever, and 
Robinson’s conjecture is extremely hazardous. If 
this identification be correct, we must suppose that 
Zerah retired from before Maresbah towards the 
plain, that be might use bis 44 chariots and horse- 
men ** with effect, instead of entangling them in 
the narrow valleys leading towards Jerusalem. 
From the prayer of Asa we may judge that, when 
he came upon the invading army, he saw its huge- 
ness, and so that, as he descends! through a valley, 
it lay spread out beneath him. The Egyptian 
monuments enable us to picture the general dispo- 
sition of Zerah's army. The chariots formed the 
first corps in a single or double line; behind them, 
massed in phalanxes, were heavy armed troops; 
probably on the fhutks stood archers and horsemen 
in lighter formations. Asa, marching down a 
▼alley, must hare attacked in a heavy column; for 
none hot the most highly disciplined troops emu 
form line from column in the face of an enemy. 
His spearmen of Judah would have composed this 
column : each bank of the valley would have beeu 
occupied by the Benjamite archers, like those who 
came to David, 44 helpers of the war, armed with 
bowa, and [who] could use both the right hand 
and the left in [hurling] stones and [shooting] 
arrows out of a bow '* (1 Chr. xii. 1, 2). No doubt 
the Ethiopian, confident in his numl«rs. disdained 
to attack the Hebrews or clear the heights, but 
waited in the broad valley, or the plain. Asa’s 
prayer before the battle is full of the noble faith of 
tbs age of the Judges: 44 lx>rd [it is] alike to 
Thee to help, whether the strong or the weak : help 
os, O Lord our God ; for we rest on Thee, and in 
Thy name we go against the multitude. O Lord, 
Thou [art] our God ; let not man prevail against 
Thee.” From the account of Abijah's defeat of 
Jeroboam, we may suppose that the priests sounded 
their trumpets, and the men of Judah descended 
with a shout (2 ( hr. xiil. 14, 15). 'Hie hills and 
mountains were the favorite camping-places of the 
Hebrews, who usually rushed down upon their 
mors numerous or better disciplined enemies in the 
plains and valleys. If the battle were deliberately 
set in array, it would have ltegnn early in the 
morning, according to the usual practice of these 
times, when there was not a night surprise, as 
when Goliath challenged the Israelites (1 Sam. xvii. 
90-23), and when Tbothmes 111. fought the Cana- 
snites at Megiddo, and ss we rosy judge from the 
long pursuits si this period, the snn would have 
hero in the eyes of the army of Zerah, aud its 
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archers would have been thus useless. The chariots, 
broken by the charge and with bones mads un- 
manageable by flights of arrows, must bars been 
b reed back upon the cumbrous host behind. 4 * So 
tlie Lord smote the Ethiopians before Asa, and 
before Judah; and the Ethiopians fled. And Ass 
and the people that [were] with him punned them 
unto Gerar: and [or 44 for”] the Ethiopians were 
overthrown, that they could not recover themselves.” 
This last clause seems to relate to an irremediable 
overthrow at the first; and, indeed, bad it not been 
•o, the pursuit would not have been carried, and, 
as it seems at once, beyond the frontier. So com- 
plete was tlie overthrow, that the Hebrews could 
capture and spoil the cities around Gerar, which 
must have been in alliance with Zerah. From these 
cities they took ver> much spoil, and they also 
smote 44 the tents of cattle, and carried away sheep 
aud camels in abundance” (2 Chr. xiv. 9-15). 
More seems to have been captured from the Arabs 
than from the army of Zerah : probably the army 
consisted of a nucleus of regular troops, and a 
great body of tributaries, who would have scattered 
in all directions, leaving their country open to re- 
prisals. On his return to Jerusalem, Asa was* met 
by Az iriub, who exhorted him and the people to 1« 
faithful to God. Accordingly Asa made a second 
reformation, and collected his subjects at Jerusalem 
in the 3d month of the 16th year, and made a cov- 
enant, and offered of the spoil 44 seven hundred 
oxen and seven thousand sheep ” (xv. 1-16). 
From this it would appear that the battle was 
fought in the preceding winter. 'Die success of 
Asa, and the manifest blessing that attended him, 
drew to him Ephraiinites, Manasaites, and Sim- 
eonites. His father bad already captured cities in 
the Israelite territory (xiil. 19), and be held cities 
in Mount Ephraim (xv. 8). nnd then was at peaoe 
with IsraeL Simeon, alwn\* nt the mercy of a 
powerful king of Judah, would have naturally 
turned to him. Never was tlie bouse of David 
stronger after the defection of the ten tribes; but 
soon the king fell into the wicked error, so con- 
stantly to be repeated, of calling the heathen to 
aid him against the kind re* I Israelites, and hired 
Benhadad, king of Sjria-Damascus, to lay their 
cities waste, when Hnnaui the prophet recalled 
to him the great victory he had achieved wheu 
he trusted in God (xvi. 1-9). The after years of 
Asa were troubled with wars (ver. 9); but they 
were with Baasha (1 K. xv. 16, 32). Zerah and 
his people had been too signally crushed to attack 
him again. 

4. The identification of Zerah has occasioned 
some difference of opiuion. He has Iren thought 
to have been a I'uahite of Arabia, or a Cushite of 
Ethiopia above Egypt. But lately it has been sup- 
posed that Zerah is the Hebrew name of Usarken 
L, second king of the Egyptian Wild dynasty; 
or perhaps more probably I’sarken H., bis second 
successor. This questkm is a wider one than seems 
at first sight. We have to inquire whether the 
army of Zerah was that of an Egyptian king, and, 
if the reply be affirmative, whether it was led by 
either Usarken I. or II. 

The war of Shishak had reduced the angle of 
Arabia that divided Egypt from Palestine. Proba- 
bly Shishak was unable to attack the Assyrians, 
and endeavored, by securing this tract, to guard 
the approaoh to Egypt. If the army of Zerah wars 
Egyptian, this would account for its connection 
with the people of Gerar and the pastoral tribes of 
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the neighlorhood. The sudden decline of the 
power of Egypt after the reign of Shishak would 
be explained by the overthrow of the Egyptian 
army about thirty years later. 

'Hie composition of the army of Zerah, of Cushim 
and lAibim (2 (hr. xvi. 8), closely resembles that 
of Shishak, of Lubim, Sukkiim, and Cushim (xii. 
3): liotb armies also had chariots and horsemen 
(xvi. 8, xii. 3). The Cushim might hare been* of 
an Asiatic Cush, but the Lubim can only have been 
Africans. The army, therefore, must have been 
of a king of Egypt, -or Ethiopia above Egypt. The 
uncertainty is removed by our finding that the 
kings of the XXlId dynasty employed mercenaries 
of the MASH U WASH A, a Libyan tribe, which 
apparently supplied the most important part of 
their hired force. 'Hie army, moreover, as con- 
sisting partly, if not wlwdly, of a mercenary force, 
and with chariots and horsemen, is, save in the 
horsemen, exactly wliat the Egyptian army of the 
empire would have l«eu, with the one change of 
the increased importance given to the mercena- 
ries, that we kuow to have marked it under the 
XXIld dynasty. [Shishak, p. 3012.] That the 
army was of an Egyptian king therefore cannot be 
doubted. 

As to the identification of Zerah with an Uaar- 
ken, we speak diffidently. That be is called a 
Cushite must be compared with the occurrence of 
the name NAMUKET, Nimrod, in the line of the 
Usarkeus, but that line seems rather to hare been 
of eastern than of western Ethiopians (see, how- 
ever, Shishak, p. 3012). The name Usarken 
has l«en thought to tie Sargon [Shishak, L <*.], 
in which case it is unlikely, but not impossible, 
that another Hebrew or Micmitic name should 
have been adopted to represent the Egyptian form. 
On the other hand, the kings of the XXI Id dynasty 
were of a warlike family, and their sons constantly 
held military commands. It is unlikely that an 
important army would have been intrusted to any 
but a king or prince. Usarken is less remote from 
Zerah than seems at first sight, ami. according to 
our computation, Zerah -might bare been Usarken 
II., hut according to l>r. 1 1 lucks'*, Usarken I. 

6. The defeat of the Egyptian army by Asa is 
sritltout parallel in the history of the Jews. On 
no other occasion did an Israelite army meet an 
•nn) of one of the great powers on either side and 
defeat it. Shishak was unopposed, Sennacherib 
was not u>et iu the field, Necho was eo met and 
overthrew Josialfs army, Nebuchadnezzar, like 
Shihliak, was only delayed by fortifications. The 
defeat of Zerah thus is a solitary instance, more 
of the power of faith than of the bravery of the 
Hebrews, a single witness that the (»od of Israel 
was still (lie same who had led his people through 
the lied Sea, and would give them the same aid if 
they trusted in Him. We have, indeed, no dis- 
tinct statement that the defeat of Zerah was a 
miracle, but we have proof enough that (»od provi- 
dentially enabled the Hebrews to vanquish a force 
greater in number, stronger in the appliances of 
war, with horsemen and chariots, more accurate in j 
discipline, no raw- lexica hastily rquip|*d from the I 
king's armory, hut a seavtued standing militia, , 
strengthened and more terrible by the addition of ' 
swarms of hungry Arala. bred to war, and whose 1 
whole life was a tune of pillage. This great deliv- 
erance is one of tlie many proofs that (iod is to 
hi* people ever tlie same, whether He bids them 
Hand still and behold bis salvation, or nerves them 


with that courage that has w m w gU l great tkiap 
in his name in our later age; thus is bridges ww 
a chasm between two periods owl ward It aits, 
and bids us see in history the immutability «f the 
Divine actions. JU jv P 

zerah r ah (rrrnt e • 

tpnny forth] : Zapmia, I Afatm: Aim. 

Zopoxat, Zapias, Xaptua.' Z’lrofii. Z>rr*A»j l A 
priest, son of Uzzi, and ancestor of Ezra the am « 
(1 Ubr. vi. 6, 51 [Heb. r. 32, rL 36 j; Ear. m. 4 
[where the A. V. ed. 1611 reads Zkjum ah] g 

2. (Zapata; [Vat. Zoffta:] Alex. , 

Znrthe.) Esther of Klihocaai of the sou <d 
Pahath Moab (Ezr. viii. 4): called Zakaus m 1 
Esdr. viii. 31. 

• ZERA'IAH (3 syL), Ezr. vii 4 (A- V. «A 
1611). [Zerahuh l.j 

ZR'RED (T5 [* 1 ise/ortti ] : [Horn.] Tgrl 
[Vat.] Zaptr, [Alex. Zap* f Zaprr'-) Z» rW,. TW 
name of a brook or valley running into the I heed 
Sea near its 8. E. comer, which Dr. fM i— 
(BibL Re*. ii. 157) with some probability reQvm 
as identical with the Wady eUAkty. It by be- 
tween Moab and Edom, and la the Emit «f tiw 
proper term of the Israelites' wandering ( Deal. t. 
14). La horde, arguing from the distance, thmha 
that the source of the Wmfy (ikvrmtvi*l m tW 
Aralah is the site; as from Mount H«w to 
is by way of Eziongeber 65 leagues, iu which ah 
four stages occur : a rate of progress quite f cyrd 
their power. This argument, however, w fota . 
since it is clear that the march-station* mints sad 
indicate not daily stages, but mure p er m a— s 
encampments. He also thinks the palm-trwe* a 
Wm/y (J. would have attracted notice, sad ibmi 
Wady Jethum (eUlthm) could not hate been ik 
way consistently with the precept of Ifewu cl 1 
The camping station in the catalogue of Nam. 
xxiii.y which corresponds to the *• pitching in lw 
valley of Zared ” of xxi. 12, b prol«hiy I HUm <jd, 
as it stands uext to lje-Alwrim; compare Nm 
xxxiii. 44, 45 with xxL 12. The Wady 
forms the boundary between the diatxirls ,f 
and Kertk . Tlie stream runs in a very dmf 
ratine and contains a hot spring which LW Arsis 
call the •* Hath of Solomon, sou of l land " 

May 29). [Zakkd] 

lhe Jewish interpreters translate the name » 
tbe first case “ osiers," and in the second * ban- 
kets " (Targurn I'seudojooalhan), which rer-ab tk 
“brook of tbe willows" of ******* ixr. L TW 
name $•*/* '/ (willow) is attached to the rafcy 
which runs down from A'rmh to the Ihd Ns 
but this appear* to fa too for north for the Zend. 
[WlLUiWs, BK 00 K OK THE.] 11 H 

ZER EDA i. *. the Tseredhh 

with the def. article (ct*hV;]: ^ \ a. 

-p#i-]; Alex, n SaptSa- &ur*da\. lb* aatm 
I dare, according to the present Hefei ■ lest. 1 4 
Jeroboam, tlie leader of the revolt of the Berthas* 
tribe*, and the first king of the - Ktr-t i m <d 
Israel." It occur* in 1 K xi. 26 o«.1t. The 
LXX. (in the Vatican (odex ) for Zends isl ends 
Sareira. as will be seen above. This is ae* ta 
remarkable, since it is but an instance ef the ex- 
change of r and d % which is m often ot agreed Wsft 
in the LXX. and Syriac Vesiwa, and which km 
not impossibly taken place ka the II t h ese tea* 
itself of ,ludg. vis. 22, where the Basse Zaeab 
appears attached to a pfoos which is parhafe sfoe 
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ZEREDATHAH 

where called Zeredathah. But it is more remark- 
able that m the long addition to the history of 
Jeroboam which these translator* insert between 
I K. xii. 24 and 25 of the Hebrew text, Sarira is 
frequently mentioned. In strong contrast to the 
merely casual mention of it in the Hel«w narrative 
aa Jeroboam's native place, it is elevated in the 
narrative of the LXX. into great prominence, and 
becomes in bet the most important and, it may 
naturally be presumed, the most impregnable for- 
tress of Ephraim. It there appears as the town 
which Jeroboam fortified for Solomon in Mount 
Kphraitn; thither he repairs on his return from 
Egypt; there he assemble* the tribe of Ephraim, 
and there be builds a fortress ■ Of its position 
nothing is said except that it was 44 in Mount 
Ephraim,” but from the nature of the oase it must 
have been central. The LXX. further make it 
the residence of Jeroboam at the time of the death 
of his child, and they substitute it for Tirzah (not 
only on the single ooeasion on which the latter 
name oocurs in the Hebrew of this narrative, but) 
three times over. No explanation has been given 

of this change of into It is 

hardly one which would naturally occur from the 
corruptions either of copyists or of pronunciation. 
The question of the source and value of these sin- 
gular additions of the LXX. has never yet been 
fully examined ; but in the words of Dean Milraau 
(HLsL of the Jem. 3d ed. i. 332), “there is a 
eircumstantialness about the incidents which gives 
them an air of authenticity, or rather antiquity,” 
and which it is to be hoped will prompt some 
scholar to a thorough investigation. 

Zeredah has been supposed to be identical with 
Zbredathah (2 Chr. iv. 17) and Zarthax or 
Zartanah. But even if the two last of these 
names were more similar to it than they are, there 
would remain the serious topographical difficulty 
to such an identification, that they were in the 
valley of the Jordan, while Zeredah was, according 
to the repeated statement of the LXX., on Mount 
Ephraim. If, however, the restricted statement of 
the Hebrew Bible be accepted, which names Zeredah 
merely as the native place of Jeroboam, and as not 
concerned in the events of his mature life, then 
there is no obstacle to its situation in that part of 
the tribe of Ephraim which lay in the Jordan Val- 
by. G. 

ZEREDATHAH (nQTjrf [fouCnp]: 
[Vat.] XiptaBai; [Rom. SqnfSafct;] Ala. Xa Sata: 
Sarednlka). Named (in 2 Chr. iv. 17 only) in 
specifying the situation of the foundries for the 
brass- work of Solomon’s Temple. In the parallel 
passage in 1 K. viL 46, Zarthax occupies the 
place of Zeredathah, the rest of the sentence being 
literally the same; but whether the one name is 
merely sa accidental variation of the other, or 
whether, as there is some ground for believing, 
there is a connection between Zeredah, Zeredathah, 


• The tk terminating the name in the A. V. Is the 
Hebrew mode of connecting it with the particle of 
motion : Zenrathah, i. «. to Zenrah 

4 The 7b at the commencement of this barbarous 
word no doubt belongs to the preceding name, Beth* 
ihiteah ; and they should be divided ae follow*, Bqfi- 
— dm Tapcyeia. The Vatioan Codex appears to bo 
the only MS. which retains any trues of the name. 
The others quoted by Holmes and Parsons either sub* 
pdtote smv cftAovf for it, or exhibit some variation of 
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Zererah, and Zarthan. we have now no means of 
determining. It should be observed that Zeredah 
has in the original the definite article prefixed to it, 
which is not the caee with either Zeredathah or 
Zerera. Q. 

ZBRERATH (nvjr* L e. Tsercrah: To- 
yapaya8d; b Alex, kcu ovrrtyfieni’ Vulg. omits). 
A place named only in Judg. rii. 22, in describing 
the flight of the Midianite host before Gideon. 
The A. V. has somewhat unnecessarily added to 
the original obscurity of the passage, which runs 
as follows: 44 And the host fled into Beth has* 
shittah to Zererah, c unto the brink of Abel-me- 
holah upon Tabbath ” — apparently describing the 
two lines of flight taken by the two portions of the 
horde. 

It is natural to presume that Zererah is the same 
name as Zeredathah. 4 * They both appear to have 
been in the Jordan Valley, and as to the difference 
in the names, the termination is insignificant, and 

the exchange of 1 and "1 is of constant occurrence. 
Zeredathah, again, appears to be equivalent to Zar- 
than. 

It is also difficult not to suppose that Zererah is 
the same place with the Sarira which the LXX . 
present as the equivalent of Zereda and of Tirzah. 
But iu the way of this there is the difficulty which 
has been pointed out under Zereda, that the two 
last-named places appear to have been in the high- 
lands of Ephraim, while Zererah and Zeredathah 
were in the Jordan Valley. G. 

ZE'RESH (tt^T [Pen. gold] : Zwtrdpa; 
[Alex ] Xwopu; Joseph. Z dpaCa- Zare$). The 
wife of Human the Agagite (Esth. v. 10, 14, vi. 
13), who counselled him to prepare the gallows for 
Mordecai, but predicted her husband s ruin as soon 
as she knew that Mordecai was a Jew. 

AC. H. 

ZE'RETH (rn^l [perh. aplendor): Xep40; 
[Vat Apc0;] Alex, i fop*0: Serelh). Son of Aehur 
the founder of Tekoa, by bis wife Uelah (1 Chr. iv. 
7). 

ZETU('1? [pOr., Jkek] : Xovpt [VO. -p„] : 
Son). One of the .on* of Jeduthan in the reign 
of David (1 Chr. xxv. 3). In ver. 11 be is called 

IZRI. 

ZE'ROR ("Vn? [pMU]: 'lapJt; Ala. 
Apet: [Comp. Xapip.] Seror). A Beqjunite, 
ancestor of Kish the father of Saul (1 Sam. ix. 1). 

ZKRUAH (nyns [Itprmu]-. [Rom.] Vet. 
omit; Alex. Xapova: Santa). The mother of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat (1 K. xi. 26). In the 
additional narrative of the LXX. inserted after 1 
X. xii. 24, she is called Sarira (a corruption of 
Zereda), and is arid to have been a harlot 

ZERUBBABEL (bjJlTt, averse d, or 


the words quoted above from the Alex. MS. The Tut 
gate entirely omit* the name. 

c Or poeslbty the two first of tb«ee four names 
should be joined, Beth*hae*ehlttah*Zererathab. 

d Zenrah appean in Judg. vtL 22, nrP^**, 
with the partiele of motfoo attached, whleh ball but 
Idsotieal with rrjTTTO, Zeredathah. 
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hegtUen^ in Babylon: Zopo$i$*\t Srrubalxl). 
The heed of the tribe of Judah at the time! 
of the return from the Babylonish Captivity in 
the first year of Cyrus. His exact parentage is a 
little obscure, from his Iwing always called the sou 
of Sbealtiel (Kzr iii. 2, 8, v. 2, Ac.; Hag. i. 1, 12, 
14, Ac.), and appeiring a* such ill the genealogies 
(Matt. i. 12; Luke iii 27), whereas in 1 Chr. iii. 19, 
he is represented as the son of Pedaioh, ShealFel or 
Salathiel’s brother, and consequently as Salathiel's 
nephew, l’robahly the genealogy' in 1 Chr. exhibits 
bis true parentage, and he succeeded hia uncle as 
head of the house of Judah — a supposition which 
tallies with the facts that Salathiel ap|*ars as the 
trst-bom, and that no children are assigned to him. 

There are two histories of Zerubbalsd: the one, 
that contained in the canonical Scriptures: the 
other, that in the apocryphal books and Josephus 

The history of Zerubbabel in the Scriptures is as 
follows: Iii the first year of Cyrus be was bring at 

Babylon, and was the recognized prince 
of Judah in the Captivity, what in later times was 
exiled n.-Tlbfn or ntf-VT (Khexx), 

** the Prince of the Captivity,” or “ the Prince.” 
On th.' iasuug of Cynics decree be immediately 
availed himself of it, and placed himself at the bead 
of those of his countrymen 44 whose spirit Cod had 
raised to go up to build the House of the l.ord 
which is in Jerusalem.” It is probable that be 
was in the king of Halo ion's service, both from his 
having, like Daniel and the three children, received 
a Chaldee name [Siiksiibazzak], and from his 

receiving fronr Cyrua the office of governor (HP^) 
of Judam. 'Hie restoration of the sacred vessels, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had brought from the Tem- 
ple, haring l«eu effected, and copious presents of 
silver and gold, and goods, and hea.«t-, having been 
bestowed upon the captives, Zeruhl«l>cl went forth 
at the liead of the returning colony, acioui|tauied 
by Jeshua the high-priest, and (wrhapa by tlte 
prophets llaggai and /echariah, and a cousi<terable 
nunder of jwied*, Invites, and heads of bouses of 
Judah and Benjamin with their followers. On ar- 
riving at Jerusalem, ZeruhbabeTs first care was to 
build the altar on its old site, and to restore tlte 
daily mcrifice. (Ji-aIIUa.] Perhaps also they 
kept the Feast of i al<eniacles, as it is said they did 
in Kzr. iii. 4: but there is some reason to suspect 
that w. 4, 5, and the first half of ver. 6, are in- 
terpolated, and are merely an epitome of Neh. tin., 
which belongs to very different times. [Kzka, 
B«w>k ok; Nkiikvjiaii, B«*ok or.J But b.s great 
work, which he set aln.ut immediately, was the re- 
building of the Temple. Being armed with a grant 
from Cyrus of timlwr and stone for the buiiding, 
and of money for the rvalue* of the buildrn (Fir. 
vi. 4), he had collected the materials, inrliiding 
cedar-trees brought from 1 ^ehanon to Joppa* ac- 
cording to five firct cdeiit in ti>e time of Solomon (2 
Chr. U. HI), and got together masons and carpen- 
ters to do the work, bv the owning of the second 
year of their return to Jerusalem And accordingly, 
in the second mouth of the second year of their re- 
turn, tlie foundation of the Temple was laid with 
all the |«mp which they could command : the 
priests in tiieir vestments with trun>|irt«, and the 
WMi* of Asaph with cymbals, singing liie very same 
psalm of praise for < tod's unfailing mercy to Israel 
which was sung when Solomon dedicated bis Trm- 
|4r (2 Chr. v. 11-14); while the people responded 




with a great about of joy, 4 
of the bouse of the Lord was Lid.” How i 
must have been the emotions of ZerwM* 1 ri at tia 
moment ! As be stood upon Mount Zion, and be- 
held from its summit the desolations of Jsramhaw, 
the site of the Temple Uank, David's pairs a b e^ 
of ashes, bis fathers sepulchres drfiled «nd ntirbil 
with rubbish, and the silence of desertion tmi 
emptiness hanging o pp re s sively over the i triad md 
waste places of what was ooee the joyous emy 
and then remembered bow hk great soreitor Dmd 
had brought up the ark in triumph to the wry 
spot where be was then standing, bow Sioww bail 
reigned there ill all bis magnificence and power, 
and bow the petty kings and potentates of tbs 
neighboring nations hsd been his vassals and 
tariea, bow must his heart alternately have i 
with pride, and throbbed with anguish, i 
in humiliation! In the midst of them 
memories he was but the officer of a fore ig n 1 
despot, the head of a feeble remnant of htlf < 
paled slaves, the captain of a twuid hardly all* w 
hold up their beads in the p re s en ce of them h ist Ur 
and jealous neighliors: and yet there be was, tas 
son of David, the heir of great sod 
promises, returned by a wonderful 
the home of his ancestors. At his 
daily sacrifice bad been restored after a < 
half a century, and now the foundations of tbs 
Temple were actually Lid, amidst the snugs of tbs 
Levites singing according to lfevid's oH.uwse. 
and the shouts of the tribe of Judah It was a 
heart-stirring situation; and, < leapt te all tbs dis- 
couragements attending it, we cannot doubt tbm 
Zeruhltabel's faith and hope were kindled by it mm 
fresh life. 

But there were many hindrances and Ac bys w 
be encountered before the work was finished TW 
Samaritans or Cutheana pul in a cLim to join wwb 
the Jews in rebuilding the letnpL: su) wbsa 
Zerubbabel and his companions refused to ihwi 
them into partnership, they trad to hi taler tku 
from building, and hired counsellors to frwstraSs 
their purpose. They proloMy cuttrvsd. tm tbs 
first instance, to intercept the supplies of uw.W 
! ami stone, and the wages of the en-isa, vtci 
were paid out of the king's revet) ur, sad * k -n t- 
misrrprmeiit.it ion to oaluumLte dwtn at tbs mov 
of Persia. 1 hut they were successful in pun. * * 
stop to the work during the *rven reman g 
of the reign of Cyrus, and through the right 
of < lunhyses and Smerdis. Nor dev /mW mm 
apiiear quite blameless for this long dciay TW 
difficulties in the way of building the Imrb ms 
not such as need have strapped the *• 4 ear- 

ing this long suspension of dtttra years 
label and the rest of the proyJe bad twea m 
tmildmg costly bouses for thnnsrHe*. and new a^W 
even susj*ect that the cedar- wood atorb M w*a 
brought tor the Temple had iwen oard t*. Wiwwi 

private dwellings (comp, the use of ^ id H«g 

). 4, and 1 K. vii. 3, 7b Thev had. in fart, wa 4 
to care for the desolation of the IrtupL Hag . 
2-4), and had not noticed that <l«d was rv t a 4 mj 
their lukewarmness by withholding hu bas( 
from tlicir Lalurs (llag. i. fi-ll But as Us 
second year of Darius light dawned upon the Awb 
ness of the colony from Babylon. In Om year — 

, it was the most memcral4e event la A-n taldi 
j tilt — tbs spirit of prophecy sodden H i lswl m 
I with a most brilliant tight amongst tW rvtsaf 
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captives; and the long silence which was to ensue had vowed to rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple 
till the ministry of John the Baptist was preceded Upon which the king gave him letters to all his 
by the stirring utterances of Haggai and Zechariah. treasurers and governors on the other side the river, 
TTjeir words fell like sparks upon tinder. In a mo- with grants of money and exemption from taxes, 
ment Zerubbabel, roused from his apathy, threw and sent him to rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple, 
his whole strength into the work, zealously seconded accompanied by the families of which the list is 
by Jeshua and all the people. [Jesiiua.J Unde- given in Kzr. ii., Neh. vii. ; and then follows, in 
tnred by a fresh attempt of their enemies to hinder utter confusion, the history of Zerublwbel ss given 
the p r og re s s of the building, they went on with in Scripture. Apparently, too, the compiler did 
the work even while a reference was being made to not perceive that Sanabusar* (Sliesbbazzar) whs 
Darius; and when, after the original decree of the same person as Zerubbabel. Josephus, indeed, 
Cyrus had been found at Eclotana, a most gracious seems to identify Sheshbazzar with Zerubbabel, 
and favorable decree was issued by Darius, eqjoln- aud tries to reconcile the story iu 1 Esdr. by say- 
ing Tatnai and Shetharboznai to assist the Jews ing, “ Now it so fell out that about this time 
with whatsoever they had need of at the king's ex- Zorobabel, who had been made governor of the 
pense, the work advanced so rapidly that on the Jews that had been in captivity, came to Darius 
third day of the mouth Adar, in the sixth year of from Jerusalem, for there had been an old friend- 
Darius, the Temple was finished, and was forthwith ship between him and the king," etc. (Ant. xi 3). 
dedicated with much pomp and rejoicing. It is But it is obvious on the face of it that this is sim- 
difficult to calculate bow great was the effect of the ply Josephus’s invention to reconcile l Esdr. with 
prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah in sustaining the canonical Ezra. [Ksdras, First Book ok j 
the courage and energy of Zerubbabel in carrying Josephus has also another story (Ant. xi. 4, § 9) 
his work to completion. Addressed, as many of which ia not found in 1 Esdr., of Zorobabel going 
them were, directly to Zerubbabel by name, speak- on an embassy to Darius to accuse the Samaritan 
ing, as they did, most glorious things of the Temple governors and bipparchs of withholding from the 
which he was building, conveying to Zerubbabel Jews the grants made by Darius out of the royal 
himaelf extraordinary assurances of Divine favor, treasury, for the offering of sacrifices and otlter 
aud coupling with them magnificent and con sola- Temple expenses, and of bis obtaining a decree 
tory predictions of the future glory of Jerusalem from the king commanding his officers iu Samaria 
and Judah, and of the conversion of the Gentiles, to supply the high-priest with all that he required, 
they necessarily exercised an immense influence But that this is not authentic history seems pretty 
upon his mind (Hag. i. 13, 14, ii. 4-9, 21-23; Zech. certain from the names of the governors, Sambatxu 
iv. 6-10, viii. 3-8, 9, 18-23). It is not too much being an imitation or corruption of SanbaUaL, 
to say that these prophecies upon Zerubbabel wen Tangane* of Tulntii (or Thau than ai, as in LXX.), 
the immediate instrument by which the church and Sadracts of Sathrabouzanea, confused with 8ha~ 
oommon wealth of Judah were preserved from de- drach, Bobtlo of Zoro-babel; and the names of the 
•traction, and received a life which endured till the ambassadors, which are manifestly copied from the 
coining of Christ list in 1 Esdr. v. 8, where Zorobabel, Knenius, and 

Tbe only other works of Zerubbabel which we Mardochaeus, correspond to Zorobabel, Ananias, 
learn from tbe Scripture history are the restoration and Mardochfttu of Josephus. Moreover the letter 
of tbe courses of priests and Levites, and of tbe or decree of Darius, as given by Josephus, is as 
provision for their maintenance, according to the manifestly copied from the decree of Darius in Kzr. 
institution of David (Ezr. vi. 18; Neb. xii. 47); vi. 6-10. Iii all prolahility, therefore, the docu- 
the registering the returned captives according to ment used by Josephus was one of those uumerous 
their genealogies (Neh. vii. 5); and the keeping of apocryphal religious romances which tbe Hellenis- 
a Passover in the seventh year of Darius, with tic Jews were so fond of about the 4tb and 3d cen- 
which last event ends all that we know of the life tuiy before Christ, and was written partly to 
of Zerubbabel the son of Sbealtiel: a man inferior explain ZorobabeTa presence at the court of Darius, 
to few of tbe great characters of Scripture, whether as spoken of in l Esdr., partly to explain that of 
wo consider the perilous undertaking to which he Mordecai at the court of Ahaauerus, though be was 
devoted himself, the importance, in the economy in the list of those who were Zorobabel’s compan- 
of the Diviue government, of his work, bis coura- ions (as it teemed ), and partly to give an opportu 
geons faith, or the singular distinction of being the nity for reviling and humiliating tbe Samiiritana. 
object of so many and such remarkable prophetic It also gratified the favorite taste for embellishing, 
utterances. and corroborating, and giving, as was thought, 

The apocryphal history of Zerubbabel, which, additional probability to the Scripture narrative, 
as usual, Josephus follows, may be summed up in a and dwelling upon bygone times of Jewish tri- 
fcw words. The story told in 1 Esdr. iii.-vii. is, umphs. [Esther, Book ok.] 
that on the occasion of a great feast made by It only remains to notice Zerubbabel’s place in 
Darius on bis accession, three young men of his tbe genealogy of Christ. It has already been ob- 
body-guard had a contest who should write the served that in the genealogies Matt i. 12, and Luke 
wisest sentence. That one of tbe three (Zenibba- iii. 27, he is represented as son of Salathid, though 
bel) writing u Women are strongest, but above all the book of Chronicles tells us he was tbe son of 
things Thith beareth away the victory ; ” and after- Pedaiah, and nephew of Salathiel. It is of more 
wards defending his sentence with much eloquence, moment to remark that, while St Matthew deduces 
was declared by acclamation a to be the wisest, his line from Jecbonias snd Solomon, St. Luke 
and claimed for his reward, at the king’s hand, deduces it through Neri and Nathan. Here then 
that tbe king should perform his vow which he we have the head of the nation, the Prince of 


* With tbs shout, ” Magna sat verltas, si pnava- 4 X Is merely a eorrapUoo of Xaso^ur**- 
etatt ’ ” 
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Judah, the foremost man of hia country, with a 
double genealogy, one representing him as descend- 
ing from all the kings of Judah, the other as the 
descendant indeed of David, but through a long 
line of private and unknown persons. We find 
him, too, filling the position of Prince of Judah at 
a time when, as far as the history informs us, the 
royal family was utterly extinct. And though, if 
descended from the last king, be would have beeu 
his grandson, neither the history, nor the contem- 
porary prophets, nor Josephus, nor the apocryphal 
books, give the least hint of his being a near rela- 
tive of Jeconiah, while at tite same time the natural 
Interpretation of Jer. xxii. JO shows Jeconiah to 
have been childless. The inference from all this is 
obvious. Zerubbabel was the legal successor and 
heir of Jecouiah’s royal estate, the grandson of Neri, 
and the lineal descendant of Nathan the son of 
David. [Salatiiiel; Genealogy ok Christ. 
For ZerubbabeTs descendants see Hananiah 8.] 

In the X. T. the name appears in the Greek 
form of Zououaukl. ^ A. C. H. 

zerui'ah (rrrr?, once 

Xapovta; [Alex. 1 Sam. xxvi. 6, Xapovna:] our- 
vi»t). A woman who. as long as the Jewish records 
are read, will be known as the mother of the three 
leading heroes of David's army — Ahishai, Joab, 
and Asahel — the “ sons of Zeruiah.” She and 
Abigail are specified in the genealogy of David's 
family in 1 Chr. ii. 13-17 as •‘sisters of the sons 
of Jesse” (ver. 16; comp. Joseph. Ant. vii. 10, § 
1 ). The expression is in itself enough to raise a 
suspicion that she was not a daughter of Jesse, a 
suspicion which is corroborated by the statement 
of 2 Sam. xvii. 25, that Abigail was the daughter 
of Nahash. Abigail l»eing apparently the younger 
of the two women, it is a probable inference that 
they were both the daughters of Nahash, hut 
whether this Nahash l*e — as l*rofe«or Stanley has 
ingeniously conjectured — the kin; of the Ammon- 
ites, and the former htiduud of Jesse s wife, or 
some other person unknown, must forever remain 
a mere conjecture. [Davii>, vol. i. p. 552.] Otlur 
explanations are given under Naiiasii, vol. iii. 
p. 2053 f. Her relation to Jesse (in Uie original 
Ishai) is expressed in the name of her son Ab- 
bhai. 

Of Zeruiab's husband there b no mention in the 
Bible. Josephus {Ant. vii. 1, § 3) explicitly states 
hb name to have been Souri (2ovpt), but no cor- 
roboration of the statement appears to have been 
discovered in the Jewish traditions, nor does Jose- 
phus himself refer to it again. The mother of such 
remarkable sons must herself have been a remark- 
able woman, and this may account for the fact, 
unusual if not unique, that the family b always 
called after her, and that Ikt husband's name has 
not lieen considered worthy of preservation in the 
•acred records. G. 

ZETHAM (enr (peril. z,*U 

[Vrt. Z#4«u]. Z.tMu : Alei. ZaiffoMt Zo$oh' Zr- 
tAnm, Z'than). The son of laadan, a Gershonite 
Invite (1 Chr. xxiii. 8). In 1 Chr. xxvi. 22 be 
appears as the son of Jehiel, or Jehieii, and so the 
grandson of Laadan. 

ZETHAM fllTT: ZaiMr; Ain. Htv- Z«- 
<*"*>. A Beqjamite of the sons of Bilhan (1 Chr. 
vii. 10). 


ZETHAR nnj [peril, star]: a 

Ztthar). One of the seven eunuchs at A h us r i 
who attended upon the king, and were omnuiroH 
to bring Vashti into his presence il.*xh. i. io - 

ZI'A (5^: Zovf: [C'otnp. z*«:j ZSei Ons 
of the Gsdites who dwelt in II**han il lYr. v 
13). 

ZI'BA (Ky*, once KJ?*: [1W. x*d. 
Vat.] ScdSol Alex. XBa. and in eh. nt [l,j S 
[b* 3, 4,] 5* ££a; Josrph. hfri,: A 

person who plays a prominent part, tho sri w *h 
no credit to himself, in uoe of the rptwdss a t 
David's history (2 Sain. ix. 2-12, in. 1—4. ta. 

17, 29). He had been a slave ("T^lT?) of tn* b <mm 
of Saul before the overthrow of hi* kingdom, sad 
(probably at the time of the great I’bm^tu* i mut- 
non which proved so fatal to his master • hsa* 
bad been set free (Joseph. Ant, vii 5, $ 5> Tbs 
opportunities thus afforded him be had so far im- 
proved, that when first encountered in the fc«siarj 
he b head of an establishment of fifteen sows sad 
twenty tbvea. David's reception of llephihashatk 
had the effect of throwing Ziba with bw wtnfo 
estalilishment back into the state of bondage frsa 
which be bad so long been free It reduced h m 
from being an independent bndb4>br to the po- 
tion of a mere dependent. The knowledge of tbs 
fact gives the key to the whole of b» i rndi 
towards David and towards MephihuaWcv Be- 
yond this the writer has nothing to add to ha 
remarks on Ziba under the bead of M inuso- 
HHKTH. U 

• The adverse judgment here expr es s ed , though 
it may rest on a pro! ability, strikes os as mas 
decisive than the record warrants- In Z ha's «* mm- 
duct towards David ” we fail to discover wvwbaee 
of anything but kindness in feeling and at If m 
explanation of hb course b neresssrv. we d» as* 
find •* the key ” to hb supposed treachery m any 
derogatory service to which the king had ob- 
jected him. Hb relation to the winner « 4 ths 
royal fiunily that he had served, in which he iw- 
tained hb own servants, was a token of tferaTs 
confidence in him; and we think that an O 
of hb standing, at that day or this, would i 
it in the light of a rmponsiUlr, booorabb, rmm 
alive trust [MtrHinosiiKrii, Auer, ed ) 


Z1B EON 0^5? 

con). Father of Anah, whose daughter A 
mah was Kean's wife (Gen. xxxvi. 2 A 
called a Hivite, be b prohalJy the same as 
the son of Hetr the Horite (w 20, 24, %> 1 

i. 88, 40), the biter signifying •* cate-dweihr, 
tbs former being tbs name of hb trd«. for ww 
nothing of the race of the rrugfoJvtes; «r 

probably 'VTl (the Hivite), b a 


for (the Horite). 

Another difficulty oonnectsd with Uus 
that Anah in ver. 2 b called hb da ug hter, end 
ver. 24 hb son ; but thb difficulty appasn Is 

easily explained by supposing that H2 fates 
AhoUbamah, and not to the mm next fsasndi 
it: the Samaritan, it should be observed. 


tee Ti 


« t Secs. xtv. 1. 


5 Stem, svt 4. 
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An aOnrion is made to some unrecorded fact in the 
history of the Uorites in the passage, •* this [was 
that] Anah that found the mules in the wilderness, 
as be fed the asses of Zibeon his father " (Gen. 
xxxvi. 24). The word rendered “ mules ” in the 

A. V. is the llel>. perhaps the Emitus or 

giants, as in the reading of the Sam. md 

so also Onkek* and PSeudojonathan. Ges uiua pre- 
fers “ hot springt,” following the Vulg. rendering. 
Zibeon was also one of the dukes, or phylarchs, of 
the Ho rite* (ver *2>)- For the identification with 
Been, father of Judith the Hittite (Gen. xxvi. 34), 
oee Beeju. and see also Amah. .. E. S. P. 

ZIB1A [«*]: StBui; [Vat Ufiia-J 

Sebia). A Benjamite, apparently, as the text now 
stands, the son of Shahar&im by his wife llodesh 
(1 Chr. viii. 9). 

ZIB'IAH [/•«] : Xaffii ; [VmL] 

Alex. A 0ta'- Sr bin ). A native of Beer-sheba, 
and mother of king Joash (2 K. xii. 1 ; 2 Chr. 
xxiv. lb 

ZICHRI ( remembered, f nnmis ] : 

Ztchti). L Son of Izhar the son of 
Kobath (Ex. vi 21). Ilis name is incorrectly 
given in modern editions of the A. V* “ Zithri,” 
though it is printed Zichri in the ed. of 1611. 

2. (Z axpl [Vat. -p«]; Alex. Zexpf.) A Ben- 
jamite of the sons of Shimhi (1 Chr. viii. 19). 

3. (Z«xpi [Vat. Alex. Zoxpi-) A Ben- 
jamite of the sons of Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 23). 

4. (Z«x/«; [Vat* Zaxpet*] ) A Benjamite of the 
tons of Jerobam (1 Chr. viii. 27). 

5 [Z#x/>1; Vat. Zaxpft.] Son of Asaph, else- 
where called Zabdi and Zaccur (1 Chr. ix. 15). 

6. [Zcxpf; Vat. Z*xp**-\ A descendant of 
Kliezer the son of Moses il Chr. xxvi. 25). 

7. The father of Kliezer, the chief of the Reu- 
heuites in the reign of David (l Chr. xxvii. 16). 

8. iZapl; [Vat. Zopct;J Alex. Za*pi.) Of the 
tribe of Judah. His sou Amasiah commanded 
200, 000 men in Jehoshaph&t’s army (2 Chr. xvii. 
16). 

9. (Z ax«^ a * ' [Comp. Zexpl-]) Father of 
KUahaphat, one of the conspirators with Jehoiada 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 1 ). 

10. [Vat. Ef«x/>«;] Alex. E 

An Ephraimite hero in the invading army of Pekah 
the son of Remaliah (2 Chr. xxviii. 7). In the 
tattle which was to disastrous to the kingdom of 
Judah, Maaaeiah the king's sou, Axrikam, the 
prefect of the palace, and Klkanah, who was next 
to the king, fell by the hand of Zichri. 

11* (Zfx/d; [Vat. FA. Z«xp«<.]) Father or 
ancestor of Joel 14 (Neb. xi. 9). He was prob- 
ably a Benjamite. 

12. [Vat. Alex. FA. 1 omit] A priest of the 
fecnily of Abyah, in the days of Joiakim the son 
of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 17). \V. A. W. 

ZIDDIM (D'^Sn with the dot. article 
[decHvilie*, Dietr.j: r i>r Ti pletr '. Asaedim). One 
of the fortified towns of the allotment of Naphtali, 
according to the present condition of the Hebrew 
text (Joah. xix. 35). The translators of the Vat. 
LXX. appear to have read the word in the original, 

Cn^jfn, “ the Tyrians,” while those of the 
Ptahito-Syriac, on the other hand, read it aa 
ITT?, Zidon. These readings were probably both 
228 
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influenced by the belief that the name next fol- 
lowing that in question, namely, Zkk, was that of 
Tyre. But this is more than doubtful, and indeed 
Tyre and Zidon were included in the allotment, 
not of Naphtali, but of Asher (xix. 28, 29). The 
Jerusalem Talmud ( SfegiUah , i.) is probably nearer 
the mark in identifying hat-Tsiddini with Kefr 
Chitlai , which Schwarz (p. 182) with much pro)»- 
ability takes to be the present Hattiu , at the north- 
ern foot of the well-known Kurn Muffin, or “ llorna 
of Hattin,” a few miles west of Tilieriaa. This 
identification falls in with the fact that the three 
next names in the list are all known to have been 
connected with the lake. G 

ZIDKI'JAH (njiHS [justice of Jehovah] : 
Zfb fields- Sedeciis). A priest, or family of priests, 
who signed the covenant with Xebemiah (Neh. x. 
1). The name is identical with that elsewhere in 
the A. V. rendered Zkdekiaii. 

ZI DON or SI DON O’VPS ind j'l'S : 
Ztbkn [Vat. generally Judg. xviii. 28, 

ZtbArtoi, Vat. 2ci8 cenoi; Ezr. iii. 7, ol Ztbe inot. 
Vat. Zfibafifiv; 1 K. xvii. 9, 2<3<£rta, Vat. Zer 

8«r<a: Is. xxiii. 2, ♦oivboj; Is. xxiii. 12, Alex. 
2i*r ] Sidon). Gen. x. 15, 19; Josh. xi. 8, xix. 
28; Judg. i. 31, xviii. 28; Joel iii. 4 (iv. 4); Is. 
xxiii. 2, 4, 12; Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii. 3; Kz. xxviii. 
21, 22. Zech. ix. 2; Matt. xi. 21, 22, xv. 21; Luka 
vi. 17, x. 13, 14; Mark iii. 8, vii. 24, 31. An an- 
cient and wealthy city of Phoenicia, on the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, in latitude 33° 
34' 06" N., leas than twenty English miles to the 
north of Tyre. Its Hebrew name, Tsidon, signi- 
fies Fishing,” or “ Fishery ” (see Gesenius, s. r.). 
Its modem name is Saitht. It is situated in the 
narrow plain between the Lebanon and the aea, 
to which it once gave its own name (Joseph. AnL 
v. 3, § 1, rb fifya veSloy Zibmros wdAccsf) at a 
point where the mountains recede to a distance of 
'two miles (Kenrirk’s Phoenicia , p. 19). Adjoin- 
ing the city there are luxuriant gardens and or- 
chards, in which tliere is a profusion of the finest 
fruit trees suited to the climate. “ The plain is 
flat and low," says Mr. Porter, author of the 
Handbook for Syria and Palestine, “ but near 
the coast line rises a little hill, a spur from which 
shoots out a few hundred yards into the sea in a 
southwestern direction. On the northern slope 
of the promontory thus formed stands the old 
city of Zidon. The hill behind on the south Is 
covered by the citadel " ( t'nc. MrUanmca, 8th 
edition, ». v.). 

From a Biblical point of view, this city is infe- 
rior in interest to its neighbor Tyre, with which 
its name is so often associated. Indeed, in all the 
passages above referred to in which tlie two cities 
are mentioned together. Tyre is named first — a 
circumstance which might at once be deemed acci- 
dental, or the mere result of Tyre's being the 
nearest of the two cities to Palestine, were it not 
that some doubt on this point is raised by the 
order being reversed in two works which were 
written at a period after Zidon hail enjoyed a long 
temporary superiority (Ezr. iii. 7; 1 Chr. xxii. 4). 
However this may be, it is certain that, of the two, 
Tyre is of the greater importance in reference to 
tbs writings of the most celebrated Hebrew proph- 
ets; and the splendid prophecies directed against 
Tyre, aa a tingle colossal power (Ex. xxvi., xxvii, 
xxviii. 1-19; Is. xxiii.), hare no parallel in the 
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shorter and vaguer utterance* against Zidon (Ex. capture of Troy. Justin, however, b such a wmk 
ixviii. 21-23). And the predominant Biblical in- authority for any disputed historical bet. sod km 
terest of Tyre arises from the prophecies relating account of the early history of the Jews, wb n » 
to its destiny. we have some means of testing his accuracy, • 

If we could believe Justin (xviii. 3). there would |to be so much in the nature uf a romance 
le no doubt that Zidon was of greater antiquity < 2) that, without laying stress ou the tun-anm. -*• 
than Tyre, as he says that the inhabitants of ' ness of any one's assuming to know ii»r m 
Zidon, when their city had been reduced by the time when Troy was taken, he cannot 1* ar^v t.<4 
Ling of Ascalou, founded Tyre the year before the | as an autlmrity fur the early history at the t 



Modern Saida — Sdou or fUdoa {Klttoi- 

nicians. In contradiction of this st-itement, it has to such an almost accidental ft <•••. ting <4 % - • 
Ixen further insisted ou, that the relation between as is implied in tlie account of Ju«t.n « ert* 
a colony and the mother ritt mimti:' the Thceui- > there is otherwise nothing impn>W«h> ia /si« « • 
cians was sacred. and that ns the T\ri.»ns never having founded l\re, as tl»e Tynans ars r%^*t 
acknowledged ties nlition towards Zidon, the sup- Xidonians. but the Zidonians are never rallnf de- 
posed connection l*t ween T\ re and Zidon is morally ian*. And at any rate this rtrrumsLanrv tnwS 
impxsiMe. lids is » \erv string |«oint : but. |ier- to show that in early times Zidon was the 
haps, not absolutely com lusire, as no one ran pnne influential of the two cities. Ibis is -frail ~r i 
that this was the fihl.mi of the IMxrnirnuis at the forth in the IssA of <»eneai« by the Tlatrm— ■ | tbl 
very distant f***rio*l when alone the Zidonians would Zidon anu the first-lioni of t'anaan i<>ea a 1% . 
hate bu lt lyre, if they founded it at al) ; or that and is implied in the name of "timl Jjakem ’ w 
it woid.l l ate nnplieil not only to Lhe conscious »* tlie Metropolis Zidon," which is twice pm r « 
ami tUlilwrt.»ir founding of a colony, but likewise in .liwhua \\i. 8, \it 28b It b «sjnftr*r« 1 . w 
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wise, by Sidonians being used m the generic name 
of the Phoenicians or Canaan ites (.loth. xiii. 0; 
Judg. xviii. 7); and bj the reaaoo assigned fur 
there being no deliverer to Lalth when iU peace- 
able inhabitants were massacred, that 41 it was fir 
from Zitkm ; ” whereas, if Tyre had been of equal 
importance, it would have been more natural to 
mention Tyre, which professed substantially the 
same religion, and was- almost twenty miles nearer 
(Jodg. xviii. 28). It is in accordance with the 
inference to be drawn from these circumstances 
that in the Homeric poems Tyre is not named, 
while there is mention both of Sidon and the 
Sidonians (Od. xv. 425; JL xxiii. 743); and the 
land of the Sidonians is called “Sidonia’* {Od. 
xiii. 385). One point, however, in the Homeric 
poems deserves to be specially noted concerning 
tbs Sidonians, that they are never here mentioned 
a a trader*, or praised for their nautical skill, for 
which they were afterwards so celebrated (Herod, 
vii. 44, 96). The traders are invariably known by 
the genet*! name of Phoenicians, which would, 
indeed, include the Sidonians; but still the special 
praise of Sidonians was as skilled workmen. When 
Achilles distributed prizes at the games in honor 
of Patrocltu, he gave as the prize of the swiftest 
runner, a Urge silver bowl for mixing wine with 
water, winch had been cunningly made by the skill- 
ful Sidouians, but which Phoenicians had brought 
over the sea (//. xxiii. 743, 744). And when 
Menelaus wished to give to Telemachua what was 
moat beautiful and most valuable, be presented 
him with a similar mixing-bowl of silver, with 
golden rim, a divine work, the work of Hephaestus, 
which had been a gift to Menelaus himself from 
Pbaedimus, king of the Sidonians ( Od . iv. 614-618, 
mud O-i. xv. 1. c. ). And again, all the beautifully 
embroidered robes of Andromache, from which she 
selected one as an offering to Athene, were the pro- 
ductions of Sidonian women, which Paris, wheu 
owning to Troy with Helen, had brought from 
Sidooia (IL vi. 289-295). But in no case is any- 
thing mentioned as having been brought from 
Sidon in Sidonian vessels or by Sidonian sailors. 
Perhaps at this time the Phcenician vessels were 
principally fitted out at sea-ports of Phoenicia to 
the north of Sidou. 

Prom the time of Solomon to the invasion of 
Nebuchadnezzar Zidon is not often directly men- 
tioned in the Bible, and it appears to have been 
sulrardinate to Tyre. When the people called 
•* Zidonians ” is mentioned, it sometimes seems 
that the Phoenicians of the plain of Zidon are 
meant, as, for example, when Solomon said to 
Hiram that there was none among the Jews thst 
could skill to hew timber like the Zidonians (1 K. 
v. 6); and possibly, when Ethbaal. the father of 
Jezebel, is called their kiug (1 K. xri. 31), who, 
according to Menander in Josephus (Art. viii. 13, 
( 2), was king of the Tyrians. This may likewise 
be the meaning wheu Ashtoreth is called the God- 
dess, or Abomination, of the Zidonians (1 K. xi. 
5, 33; 2 K. xxiii. 13), or when women of the 
Zidonians are mentioned in reference to Solomon 
(1 K. xi. 1). And this seems to be equally true 
of the phrases, 44 daughter of Zidon, ” and 44 mer- 
chants of Zidon/* and even once of 44 Zidon " it- 
self (Is. xxiii. 2, 4, 12) in the prophecy of Isaiah 
•gainst Tyre. There U no doubt, however, that 
Zidon itself, the city properly so called, was threat- 
ened b> Joel (iii. 4) and Jeremiah (xxvii. 3). 
Still, all that is known respecting it during this 
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epoch is very scanty, amounting to scarcely more 
than that one of its sources of gain was trade in 
«Uves, in which the inhabitants did not shrink 
irom selling inhabitants of Palestine [Phckni- 
ciaxs, iii. 2518 b J ; that the city was governed by 
kings (Jer. xxvii. 3 and xxv. 22); that, previous 
to the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, it had fur- 
nished mariners to Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 8); that, at one 
period, it was subject, in some sense or other, to 
Tyre; and that, when Shalmaneser king of Assyria 
invaded Phoenicia, Zidon seized the opportunity to 
revolt. It seems strange to bear of the subjection 
of one great city to another great city only twenty 
miles off, inhabited by men of the same race, lan- 
guage, and religion ; but the fact is rendered con- 
ceivable by the relatiou of Athens to its allies after 
the Persian war, and by the history of the Italian 
republics in the Middle Ages. It Is not improb- 
ble that its rivalry with Tyre may have been in- 
fluential in Inducing Zidon, more than a century 
later, to submit to Nebuchadnezzar, apparently 
without offering any serious resistance. 

During the Persian domination, Zidon seems to 
have attained its highest point of prosperity ; and 
it is recorded that, towards the close of that period, 
it far excelled all other Phoenician cities in wealth 
and importance (Diod. xvi. 44; Mela, i. 12). It 
is very probable that the long siege of Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar had tended not only to weaken 
and impoverish Tyre, but likewise to enrich Zidon 
at the expense of Tyre; as it was an obvious ex- 
pedient for any Tyrian merchants, artisans, and 
sailors, who deemed resistance useless or unwise, to 
transfer their residence to Zidon. However this 
may be, in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, 
the Sidonians were highly favored, and were a 
preeminently important element of bis naval power. 
When, from a bill near Abydos, Xerxes witnessed 
a boat race in his fleet, the prize was gained by 
the Sidonians (Herod, vii. 44 >. When he reviewed 
his fleet, be sat beneath a golden canopy in a 
Sidonian galley (vii. 100); when he wished to 
examine the mouths of the river Peneus, he in- 
trusted himself to a Sidonian galley, as was his 
wont on similar occasions (vii. 128); and when 
the tyrants and general officers of his great expedi- 
tion sat in order of honor, the king of the Sidonians 
sat first (viii. 67). Again, Herodotus states that 
the Phoenicians supplied the best vessels of the 
whole fleet; and of the Phoenicians, the Sidonians 
(vii. 96). And lastly, as Homer gives a vivid idea 
of the beauty of Achilles by mying that Nireua 
(thrice-named) was the most beautiful of all the 
Greeks who went to Troy, nfier the eon of Peleus, 
so Herodotus completes the triumph of the Sido- 
nians, when he praises the vessels of Artemisia 
(probably for the daring of their crews), by saying 
that they were the most renowned of the whole 
fleet, 44 after the Sidonians ” (vi. 9). 

The prosperity of Sidon was suddenly cut abort 
by an unsuccessful revolt against Persia, which lad 
to one of the most disastrous catastrophes recorded 
in history. Unlike the siege and capture of Tyre 
by Alexander the Great, which is narrated by sev- 
eral writers, and which is of commanding interart 
through its relation to such a renowned oooqueror, 
the fate of Sidon is only known through tbs his- 
tory of Diodorus (xvi. 42-45), and is mainly con- 
nected with Artaxerxes Ochus (n. c. 359-338), a 
monarch who is justly regarded with mingled aver- 
sion and contempt. Hence the calamitous over- 
throw of Sidon has not, pmhsps, attracted eo much 
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attention u it deserves. The principal circum- 
stances were these. While the Persians were mak- 
ing preparations in Phoenicia to put down the revolt 
in Egypt, some Persian satraps and generals be- 
haved oppressively and insolently to Sidonians in 
the Sidonian division of the city of Tripolis a 
On this, the Sidonian people projected a revolt; 
and having first concerted arrangements with other 
Phoenician cities, and made a treaty with Nectane- 
bus, they put their designs into execution. They 
commenced by committing outrages in a resideuce 
and park (wapdSntroi) of the Persian king; they 
burnt a large store of fodder which had been col- 
lected for the Persian cavalry ; and they seized and 
put to death the Persians who bad been guilty of 
insults towards the Sidonians. Afterwards, under 
their King Tenues, with the assistance from Egypt 
of 4,000 Greek mercenaries under Mentor, they 
expelled the Persian satraps from Phoenicia; they 
strengthened the defenses of their city, they 
equipped a fleet of 100 triremes, and prepared for 
a desperate resistance. But their King Tennes 
proved a traitor to their cause — and in perform- 
ance of a compact with Ochus, be betrayed into 
the king's power one hundred of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of Sidon, who were all shot to 
death with javelins, hive hundred other citizens, 
who went out to the king with ensigns of supplica- 
tion, shared the same fate; and by concert Iwtween 
Tennes and Mentor, the Persian troops were ad- 
mitted within the gates, and occupied the city 
walls. The Sidonians, before the arrival of Ochus, 
had burnt their vessels to prevent any one s leav- 
ing the town; and when they saw themselves sur- 
rouuded by the Persian troops, they adopted the 
detqierate resolution of shutting themselves up with 
their families, and setting fire each man to his 
own house (u. c, 351). Forty thousand persons 
are said to have perished in the flames. Tennes 
himself did not save .his own life, as Ochus, not- 
withstanding his promise to the contrary, put him 
to death. The privilege of searching the ruins 
was wold for money. 

After tliis dismal tragedy, Sidon gradually re- 
covered from the blow; fresh immigrants from 
other cities must have settled in it; and probably 
many Sidonian sailors survived, who had been ply- 
ing their trade elsewhere in merchant vessels at the 
time of the capture of the city. The battle of Is- 
sue was fought about eighteen years afterwards (B. 
c. 333), and then the inhabitant* of the restored 
city opened their gates to Alexander of their own 
accord, from hatred, as is expressly stated, of Da- 
rius and tl»e Persians (Arrian, A nab. Ai ii. 15). 
The inqiolicy, as well as the cruelty of Ochus in 
his mode of dealing with the re\olt of Sidon now 
became apparent; for the Sidonian fleet in joining 
Alexander was an eawential element of his success 
against I') re. After aiding to bnng upon Tyre a* 
great a calamity as had afflicted their own city, 


tliey were so far merciful that they mvwd the 
of many Tyrians by concealing them in their shqa 
and then transporting them to SkJoo (Q. < urtaa. 
»v. 4, 15). From this time Sidco. being dspmhwi 
on the fortunes of war in the coo tests ls e t wsea tar 
successors of Alexander, ceases to pkv any impor- 
tant political part in history. It became, b o r ne , 
again a flourishing town — and Polybius it To* 
incidentally mentions that Antiochos in his war 
with IHolemy Philopator encamped over acucst 
| Sidon (B. c. 218), but did not venture to aftark 4 
from the abundance of its resources, and the pm 
number of its inhabitants, either natives «r refu- 
gees Subsequently, according to Joarphus • Jr. 
xiv. 10, § 2), Julius Cesar wiote a letter iupt af 
Hyrcanus, which he addresse d to the *• Ifa > 
tratt j, Council^ and Otmm of Sidon/* This sirwt 
that up to that time the Sidonians oyoynd ttr 
forms of liberty, though Dioo Cassius says t^xxw 
7) that Augustus, on his arrival in tbs Kwt dr» 
prived them of it for seditious conduct. Not hag 
after, Strabo, in his account of Pbrairp, asm W 
Tyre and Sidon, “ Both were illustrious and a. ire 
did formerly, and now ; but which should be nftd 
the capital of Phoenicia, is a matter of dispute bs 
tween the inhabitants ” (xvi p 75d t. He nids that 
it is situated on the main-land, on a fins bsi «nlt 
formed harbor. He speaks of the m 

cultivating the sciences of arithmetic and mw- 
oiny ; and says that the best opportunities new af- 
forded in Sidon for acquiring a knowledge ai thmr 
and of all other branches of philosophy. He adfe. 
that in his time there were distinguished p). M » 
pbers, natives of Sidon, as Boetbus, with wterei be 
studied the philosophy of Aristotle, sod his f ns bn 
Diodotus. It is to be observed that both thn 
names were Greek; and it is to be prvii—d ttew 
in Strabo’s time, Greek was the language «f the 
educated classes ai least, both in Tyre and ■ 
This is nearly all that is known of the stats mi >► 
don when it was visited by Christ- It a abam 
fifty miles distant from Nazareth, and is Das mm 
northern city which is mentioned la fimaiiiu 
with his journeys. Pliny notes the uiamsfwtree d 
glass at Sidon (//id. Sat. v. 17, 19 j; * and teng 
the Roman period we may conceive Tire and >» 
don as two thriving cities, each having an reten- 
tive trade, and each having its staple naonfutut. 
the Utter of glass, and Tyre of purple dvss teres 
shell-fish. 

There U no Biblical reason for 
nutely the rest of the history of Sidon. It i 
generally the fortunes of Tyre, with the eunus 
that it was several limes taken and retakrei d%r.- ( 
the wars of the Crusades, and suflrred arcacih i ~ ■ 
more than Tyre previous to the fatal year l£rl a 
i>. Since that time it never seems U> hare aarea 
quite so low as Tyre. Through lai.hr 
emir of the Druses between 15U4 and lwU, red 
the settlement at Sajda of French conarem 


a In an excellent account of tliis revolt, Bp. Thirl- 
wall seems to ha vs regarded Diodorus M meaning 
Aldon Itself by the words fr rp Llwrisr, zvi. 41 
ton/ of Urtttt , vi. 179) ; sod Miot. in his frtoch trans 
intteo of Diodorus ( B*6ltoih+y*r Hotonqu* d« Dtodorr 
d« Stair, Parts, 1887, torn. v. 73). actually translates 
the words by n 8idoo.’' The real meaning, however, 
seems to be ss stated in the text. Indeed, otherwise 
there wss no suflrient reason for mention tog Tripoli* 
ss specially connected with the causes of the war. 
b Pliny elsewhere (Hat. Sat. xxxvi. 66 1,26]) gives 


sn account of the supposed ace* dental bvw. 
glass in Phoenicia. The story le that i 
on the res -shore made use of mm In 
support their cauldrons ; and that, i 
was sutyeetai to the action of tin In emp 
the sea asod. e translucent vitre ou s Mnsa < 
to flow along the ground. This story, 
now discredited ; as It requires lateeei 
to produce the fusioo. ttee arUrle ” 
E*ty*iepaJux Ihiteas'cs, 8th edition- 
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bounce, it bad a revival of trade in the 17th and ; have eome down to our times. A translation of 
part of the 18th century, and became the principal ; them was publiihed by Professor Dietrich at Mar- 
city on the Syrian coast for commerce between the burg iu 1855, and by Professor Ewald at Gottingen 
east and the west (see Memoir es </u Chevalier in 1856.® The predominant idea of them seems to 
dArvieuz, Paris, 1735, tom. i. p. 294-379). This be to warn all men, under penalty of the monarch’s 
was put an end to at the close of last century by curse, against opening his sarcophagus or disturbing 
violence and oppression (Ritter's Erdkunde, sieb- his repose for any purpose whatever, especially hi 
sehnter Theil, ente Abtheilung, drittes Buch, pp. order to search for treasures, of which he solemnly 
405, 406), closing a period of prosperity in which I declares there are none in his tomb. The king's 
the population of the city was at one time esti- | title is 11 King of the Sidonians ” ; and, as is the 
mated at 20,000 inhabitants. 'Che population, if case with Ethbaal, mentioned in the book of Kings 
it ever approached such a high point, has since (1 K. xvi. 31), there must remain a certain doubt 
materially decreased, and apparently does not now ! whether this was a title ordinarily assumed by 
exceed 5,000; but the town still shows signs of kings of Sidon, or whether it had a wider signifo- 
former wealth, and the houses are better con- cation. We learn from the inscription that the 


structed and more solid than those at Tyre. I*iug 
many of them built of stone. Its chief exports are 
silk, cotton, and nutgalls (Robinson’s Biblical Re- 
searches , iii. 418, 419). As a protection against 
the Turks, its ancient harbor was filled up with 
atones and earth by the orders of Fakhr ed-L>ln, so 
that ouly small boats can now enter it ; and larger 
vessels anchor to the northward, where they are 
ouly protected from the south and east winds 
(Porter's Handbook for Syria ttn/l Palestine , 1858, 
p. 398). The trade between Syria and Europe 
now mainly passes through Beyrout, as its most 
important commercial centre; and the natural ad- 
vantages of Beyrout in this respect, for the pur- 
poses of modem navigation, are so decided that it 
is certaiu to maintain its present superiority over 
Sidon and Tyre. 

In conclusion it may be observed, that while in 
our own times no important remains of antiquity 
have been discovered at or near Tyre, the case is 
ditferent with Sidon. At the base of the moun- 
tains to the east of the town there are numerous 
sepulchres in the rock, and there are likewise se- 
pulchral caves in the adjoining plain (see Porter, 
Encyclop. Britnnn. 1. c). “in January, 1855,” 
says Mr. Porter, “ one of the sepulchral caves was 
accidentally o|ieued at a spot al*out a mile S. E. of 
the city, and in it was discovered one of the most 
lieautiful and interesting Phoenician monuments in 
existence. It is a sarcophagus .... the lid of 
which was bean in the form of a mummy with the 
face bare. Upon the upper part of the lid is a per- 
fect Phoenician inscription in twenty-two lines, and 
on the head of the sarcophagus itself is another al- 
most as long." This sarcophagus is now in the 
Nineveh division of the Sculptures in the louvre. 
At first sight, the material of which it is composed 
may be easily mistaken ; and it has been supposed 
to be black marble. On the authority, however, 
of M. Suchard of Paris, who has examined it very 
closely, it may be stated that the sarcophagus is of 
black syenite, which, as far as is known, is more 
abundant in Egypt than elsewhere. It may be 
added that the features of the countenance on the 
lid are decidedly of the Egyptian type, and the 
head-dress is Egy ptian, with the brad of a bird 
sculptured on what might seem the place of the 
right and left shoulder. There can therefore be 
little reason to doubt that this sarcophagus was 
either made in Egypt and sent thence to Sidon, or 
that it was made iu Phceuicia in imitation of simi- 
lar works of art in Egypt. The inscriptions them- 
wives are the longest Phoenician inscriptions which 


! king's mother was a priestess of Ashtoreth. With 
I regard to the precise date of the king’s reign, then 
does not seem to l»e any conclusive indication. 
Ewald conjectures that he rsigned not long before 
the Uth century b. c. E. T. 



Goto of ZkSon. 


* Zidox or Sidon has points of contact also 
with the N. Testament. The Saviour himself in 
all probability visited that city (certainly if we read 
3«d 2t5wrof, Mark vii. 31, according to the best 
opinion ). and at all events passed near it in his ex- 
cursion across the southern spur of Lebanon and 
back thence into Decapolis (Matt. xv. 21 tT.; Mark 
vii. 24 IF). The Apostle Paul touched at this port 
on his voyage to Rome, and found Christians there 
whom the courtesy of Julius permitted him to visit 
(Acts xxvii. 3). Very possibly a church bad ex- 
isted there from the time of the dispersion of the 
disciples from Jerusalem alter the death of Steplien, 
some of whom went into Phcenicia (Acts xi. 19 ). 

Among the antiquities of Zidon may be men- 
tioned “ the immense stones which form the north- 
west angle of the inner harbor, each one some ten 
feet square .... and columns, sarcophagi, broken 
statuary, and other evidences of a great city found 
everywhere in the gardens, with the oldest trees 
growing in a fertile soil many feet thick above 
them " (Thomson, bind and Book, i. 154 £.). 
Creek and Roman coins are not uncommon, having 
on them the commercial emblem of a ship. Zidon 
lias Iwcome in our own day the seat of a flourishing 
| mission from this country, with outposts at various 
| points in that part of Syria. H. 

ZIDOUIANS CON?, Ki. mil. JO, O'p’VS, 
D'3VP3, D'a'cr, and one. (1 K. xi. 33) 

: XiStlrm, [Vat Jnlum,] esc. Ea. 
xxxii. 30, orpemryoi 'Atr<ro6p : Sidomii, exc. Ea. 
xxxiL 30, ve not ores). The inhabitants of Zidon. 
They were among the nations of Canaan left Is 
practice the Israelites in the art of war (Judg. iii. 3), 


- • The translation of this epitaph by Mr. Dentseh and Levy (inserted In Kitto's BM. Cyetap*dia, it*, 
ef Ur British Museum, on the basis of that of Munk 1161), le no doubt as trustworthy as any other. II. 
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and colonies of them appear to bare apread op into 
the hill country from l^lanon to Misrephoth-maim 
(Josh. ziii. 4, 6), whence in later timea they hewed 
cedar- trees for David and Solomon (1 Chr. xxii. 4). 
They oppressed the Israelites on their first entrance j 
into the country (Judg. x. 12), and appear to have 
lived a luxurious, reckless life (Judg. xviii. 7); they 
were skillful in hewing timber (IK. v. 6), and were 
employed for this purpose by Solomon. They were 
idolaters, and worshipped Ashtoreth as their tute- 
lary goddess (1 K. xi. 5, 33; 2 K. xxtiL 13), as 
well as the sun-god Baal, from whom their king was 
named (1 K. xvi. 31). The term Zidouian# among 
the Hebrews appeals to have been extended in 
meaning as that of Phoenicians among the Greeks. 

In Ex. xxxii. 30, the Vulgate read D'T7, the 

l.XX. probably '7^, for '3*12. 

Zidonian women : %vpa i: Sidonice) were 

in Solomon’s harem (1 K. xi. 1). 

ZIF* {yt [6/oom] : [Rom. Ziou; Vat.] rsurcs; 
Alex. Zciov: Xio), 1 K. vi. 37. [Mojith.] 

ZI-HA (KITS [dry, thirty)-. Wf., 2*d: 
Alex. Sousa, 2taa'* SiMa, Sohu). 1. The chil- 
dren of Ziha were a family of Nelhinim who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel (Err. ii. 43; Neh. vii. 46). 

2. (Vat. [Korn. Alex. FA. 1 ] omit; [FA.*] JUmd- 
Smtha.) Chief of the Nethinim in Opbel (Neh. 
xi. 21). The name is probably that of a family, 
aud so identical with the preceding. 

ZIKXAG (3^,7? and twice* [<■ wind- 

»«//, btn'iintj, FiirstJ: 2t*«A<U, once 2ur#AcU: in 
Chr. [Vat.] 2w*Aa, ZaryAa^u; Alex. ZurcAwy, hut 
also ZuceAry, [SitfcAo,] 2«*«Aa; Joseph. 2«««Aa 
Sicrlty). A place which possesses a special inter 
eat from its having been the residence and the pri- 
vate property of David. It is first mentioned in 
the catalogue of the towns of Judah in Josh. xv., 
where it is enumerated (ver. 31) amongst those of 
the extreme south, between Hormah (or Zephath ) 
and Madmannah (possibly Beth-marcaboth ). It 
next occurs, in the Mine connection, amongst the 
places which were allotted out of the territory of 
Judah to Simeon (xix. 5). We next encounter it 
in the possession of the Phili*tiues (1 Sam. xxvii. 
6b when it was, at David's request, bestowed upon 
him by Achish king of Gath. He resided there 
for a year c aud four months (xxvii. 7, xxx. 14, 26; 

1 Chr. xii. 1, 20). It was there he received the 
news of Saul's death (2 Sam. i. 1, iv. 10). He 
then relinquished it for Hebron (ii. 1). Ziklag is 
finally mentioned, in company with Beer-shela, Ha- 
sar-shual, and other towns of the south, as being 
reinbahited by the people of Judah after their re- 
turn from the Captivity (Neh. xi. 28 ). 

The situation of the town is difficult to deter- 
mine, notwithstanding so many notices. On the 
one hand, that it was in “the south” (ntgeb) 
seems certain, both fmm the towns naimd with it, 
and also from its mention with “ the south of the 
Cheretbitcs ” and “ the south of < aleh," some of 
whose descendants we know were at Ziph and Maon, 
peril aps even at Paran (1 Sam. xxv. 1). On the* 
other hand, this is difficult to reconcile with it* 
connection with the Philistines, and wilh the fad 


" Tbs only lusts nos In the A. V. of tbs usa of F In 
a proper name. 

* 1 Chr. xii l siul 20. 


— which follows from the narrathw of 1 Sam. to 
(see 9, 10, 21) — that it was north of the brosfc 
Besov. The word employed in 1 Sam. nnl k, 7. 
11, to denote the region in which it stoo d , is pwav 
iar. It is not as it mast hare brew 

had Ziklag stood in the ordinary foaUnd of 
tia, but which Professor Mauley - «S. f 

P. App. § 15 i renders “ the field.*’ On the ska. 
though the temptation is strong to soppuas ias 
some have suggested ) that there were two places «f 
the same name, the only coodusiun seems to he 
that Ziklag was in the south or Negeb coustry, 
with a portion of which the Philbtiues had a ss- 
nection which may have lasted from the Um* of 
their residence there in the days of Abraham sad 
Isaac. It is remarkable that the word awri ■ 
used in Gen. xiv. 7, for the country oorapsed by 
the Amalekites, which seems to have been sxtimtsd 
far south of the Dead Sea, at or oear Kadesh. The 
name of Paran alio occurs in the same paamga 
But further investigation b necessary before we tm 
remove the residence of Nabal so for south. Ha 
Maon would iu that case become, nut the Jfns 
which lies near Z*f and KvrmmL, but that wfcur-a 
was the headquarters of the Maon lira, or Me 
hunim. 

Ziklag does not appear to hare been know* w 
Eusebius and Jerome, or to any of the okW Liv- 
elier*. Mr. Rowlands, Itowever, in hie journey f*a 
Gaza to Suez in 1842 (in Williams's // -y * * . 
463-468 ) was told of “an ancient site calW 
or Katlumlg, with some ancient aaLU.” Lhrre hsn 
east of Stfjiitn, which again was two buwn aod ■ 
half south of A'W isa. Thu he cunaiden as «ora- 
tical with Ziklag. Dr. Robinson had pr**saj»t 
(in 1838) bean) of 'A*luj as lying souinwrac w 
.1 filh % on the way to Abdth (bibi H*m. n. s 
position not discordant with tbat of Mr. L*s 
lands. The identification is suppiwted ty Mr 
Wilton (i\>yc6, p. 2»>Ui; but it b in » m 
present, and until further invest igat*** ud U» 
district in question has been made, u> do bma thas 
name it. if Dr. Robinsoo’s form of the ms a 
correct — and sinoe it b repeated in the Lam a 4 

Dr. Eli Smith < jl — ^ App. to rul lu ^ bt 

ed. p. 115 n) tliere b no reason to doote. this — tW 
similarity which prompted Mr. Rowlands'* con- 
jecture almost entirely disappears This tl k 
evident if the two names are writtan in llsisn. 

3bps, }bws. t; 

ZIL LAH fnW l,KXd: 

One of the two wive* of Lamed) the (univ. ts 
whom he addressed his song (Gen. iv. 19. tt. 31 
She was the mother of Tubal-t sin and Xaaaoak Iv 
Kalisch ( Comm, on Cm.) regards the nsn*i <M U 
mech’s wives and of hb daughter as significant <4 tin 
transition into the period of art which U«A ' 
hi* time. *nd the corresponding change in ihr 
of the woman. *• Xaamah sign firs the k *e.v 1 
ful woman ; whilst the wifi- of the first man w a-w- 
plv Eve, the lileghing. . . . The worn** 

in the age of lamech, no more regarded »#*., •* m 
the propagator* of the human fonu)\ ; beauty a*4 
gracefulness leg an to command homagw 
Even the wives of ljuuech manifest the trasMbre 


f Joseph us (Amt el. U, 
moo lb and t«vatj data. 


f 19) (ires tkb as im 
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into this epoch of beauty; for whilst one wife, 
/tllah, reminds still of assistauce aud protection 

* shadow*), the other, Adah, hears a 
name almost synonymous with Naarnah, and like- 
wise signifying ornament and loveliness.'* 

in the apocnphal book of Jashar, Adah and 
Zilkh are both daughters of Cainan. Adah bare 
children, but Zillah was barren till her old age, in 
consequence of some noxious draught which her 
hiLslMiid gave her to preserve her beauty and to 
l»~i-u*nt her from bearing. W. A. W. 

ZILPAH (n^^T [./«./, fj: [Z«A Z.A- 
+d: Ztlphtt). A Syrian given by Laban to his 
daughter l>eah as an attendant (Gen. xxix. 24), 
and by Ijrah to Jacob as a concubine. She was 
t ie mother of Gad and Asher (Gen. xxx. 9-13, 
xx^v. 26, xxxvii. 2, xlvi. 18). 

ZILTHAI p.j-1.] ('nV? [«AWy]:joA«fl(; 
[Vat. XaAffec] Alex. laku’ StUtka i). L A 
ifctijaniite, of the sons of Shiuthi (1 Chr. viii. 
2 »). 

2. (2 ofta0l\ [Vat.] FA. 2fpo0«; [Comp. Aid. 
2aAa0CJ tinh(JiL) One of the captains of thou- 
amide of Mauaaseh who deserted to David at Zik- 
bg (1 Chr. xii. 20). 

ZIM'MAH [pl'tn, purpote ] : Zappd$i 

[\ at. Alex. 7^^ : Ztiunn), L A 

Gersbonite Ixvite. son of Jahath (l Chr. vi. 20). 

2. {Zafifidfi; [Alex. Zappa* Comp. Aid. Ztpr 
pa)) Anotner Gersbonite, son of Shimei (1 
i hr. vi. 42); possibly the same as the preceding. 

3. (Z*ppd6‘. [Comp. Aid. Zippd *•] Ztmtna.) 
Father or ancestor of Joali, a Gerehouite in the 
reign of llezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12). At a much 
e.irlier period we And the same collocation of names, 
Ximmah and Joah as father and sou (1 Chr. vi. 20). 
l onipare “ Mahath the son of Annual ” in 2 Chr. 
xxix. 12 with the same in 1 Chr. vi. 35; “ Joel the 
sou of Assriah ” iu 2 Chr. xxix. 12 and 1 Cbr. vi. 
.16; aud “ Kish the sou of Abdi *’ 2 Chr. xxix. 12 
with “ Kishi the sou of Abdi ” in 1 Chr. vi. 44. 
Unless these names are the names of families and 
not of individuals, their recurrence is a little re- 
markable. 

ZIM'RAN (]?DT [tu»g, ctUbraUd]: Tayr 
Ofirt Ztgfi/rif. [V»t; -(«»] ; Alei. *2</3por, 
** Z tpfipam* Ztpp&mt Ztmran^ [Z'»w/ - om] j. I*be 
eldest son of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chr. i. 32). 
His descendants are not mentioned, nor is any hint 
given that he was the founder of a tribe: the con- 
trary would rather appear to be the case. Some 
would identify Zintnui with the Zitnri of Jer. xxv. 
25, hot these lay too tar to the north. The Greek 
form of the name, as (bund in the LXX., has sug- 
gested s comparison with ZaQpdp* the chief city of 
the Cinwdocolpit®, wlio dwelt on the Ked Sea, 
west of Mecca. But this is extremely doubtful, for 
this Uribe, probably the same with the ancient 
Kenda , was a branch of the Joktanite Arabs, who 
in the most ancient times occupied Yemen, and 
may only have come into possession of Zabram at 
a later period (Knobel, Gme$it). Hi trig and 
liBngerke propose to connect the name Zimran with 
Zimina, a district of Ethiopia mentioned by Pliny 
(xxxvi. 25); but Grotius, with moro plausibility, 

• Tbs word la whieh Bwald (alter J. 0 

MtehasUs), both hers and in 2 K. xv. 26, insists oo 
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Ibid, a trace of it iu the Zamereni, a tribe of the 
interior of Arabia. The identification of Zimran 
with the modern Beni Otnran, and the Bani Zo- 
maueis of DiHorus, proposed by Mr. Forstei 
( Gtoyr . of Ambi t, i. 431), cannot be seriously 
maintained. W. A. W. 

ZIM'RI fHPT [ wi, Ji Oieme of tong ] : Zap- 
0pl [Vat. -/9p«]: Zambri). L The son of Salu, 
a Simeonite chieftain, slain by Phinehas with the 
Midianitish priuoess Coxbi (Num. xxv. 14). When 
the Israelites at Shittim were smitten with plagues 
for their impure worship of Baal-peor, and were 
weeping before the Tabernacle, Zimri, with a shame- 
less disregard to his own high position and the 
sufferings of his tribe, brought into their presence 
the Midianitess in the sight of Moses and in the 
sight of the whole congregation. I he fierce anger 
of Phinehas was aroused, and in the swift ven- 
geance with which he pursued the offenders, he 
gave the first indication of that uncompromising 
spirit which characterized him in Liter life. Tbs 
whole circumstance is much softened in the nar- 
rative of Josephus (.la/, iv. 6, §§ 10—12), aud in the 
bauds of the apologist is divested of all its vigor 
and point. In the Targum of [Pseudo-] Jonathan 
ben Uzxiel several traditional details are added. 
Zimri retorts upon Moses that be himself bad 
taken to wife a Midianitess, and twelve miraculous 
signs attend the vengeance of Phinehas. 

In describing the scene of this tragedy an un- 
usual word •* employed, the force of which is lost 
in the reuderiug “tent” of the A. V. of Num. 
xxv. 8. It wss not the ohrl, or ordinary tent of 

the encampment, but the n^j?, kubbdh (whence 
Span. alc*> w, and our n/cmv), or dome-shaped tent, 
to which Phinehas pursued his victims. Whether 
this was the tent which Zimri occupied as chief of 
his tribe, and which was in consequence more 
elaborate aud highly ornamented than the rest, or 
whether it was, as Geeenius suggests, one of the 
tents which the Midianitess used for the worship of 
Peor, is not to be determined, though the latter is 
favored by the rendering of the Vulg. hqfmnr. 
The word does not occur elsewhere In Hebrew. In 
the Syriac it is rendered a cell, or inner apartment 
of the tent. W. A. W. 

2. ('"JPT ! Zapfipi [Vat. -$pi *]; Joseph. Ami. 
viii. 12, § 6, Zaadprjt' Znmbii.) Fifth sovereign 
of the sepanfte Kingdom of Israel, of which he oc- 
cupied the throne for the brief period of seven days 
in the year b. c. 930 or 929. Originally in com- 
mand of half the chariots in the royal army, be 
gaiued the crown by the murder of king Elah sou 
of Baaeha. who, after reigning for something more 
than a year (compare 1 K. xvi. 8 and 10), was in- 
dulging in a drunken revd in the house of hi* 
steward Area at Tireah, then the capital. In the 
midst of this festiiity Zimri killed him, and im- 
mediately afterwards all the rest of Haas ha’s family. 
But the army which at that time waa besieging the 
Philistine town of Gibbethon, wbeu they beard of 
Elah's murder, procLiimed their general Omri 
king. He immediately marched against Tinuh, 
and took the city. Zimri retreated into the inner- 
most part of the late king's |wJace, a set it on firs 
and perished in the ruins (1 K. xvi. 9-20). 


translating " harem," with which word ha thinks that 
it la etymologically connected, ami hence seeks con- 
firmation of his view that Bmii waa a voluptuous 
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ZIN 


Ewald’s inference from Jezebel's speech to Jehu (3 
K. ix. 31 ), that on Klah’s death the queen-mother 
welcomed hie murderer with smiles and blandish- 
ments, seems lather arbitrary and far-fetched. 
[Jkzkbel.] G. E. L. C. 

3. (Zamri.) One of the five sons of Zerah the 
•on of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 6). 

4 . [Alex, twh'e, 1 Chr. viiL 36, Zaupo] Son 
of Jehoadah and descendant of Saul (i Chr. vriiL 
30, lx. 42). 

5. (Om. hi !,XX. : Zambri.) An obscure name, 
mentioned (Jer. xxv. 25) in probable connection 

with Dediin, Tenia, Buz, Arabia the min- 
gled people “ >rel> ” of which im- 

mediately precede it, besides other peoples; and 
followed by Warn, the Medes, and others. The 
passage is of w ale comprehension, but the reference, 
as indicated aliove, seems to be a tribe of the sons 
of the East, the Beni Kedem. Nothing further is 
known respecting Zinin, but it may possibly be the 
»we as, or derived from Zimkax, which see. 

E. S. 1*. 

ZIN (I'S [low palm-tret, Ges]:2tV: [Vat. 
lew; Num. xxvii. 14a, Alex. 2tra; Josh. xv. 1, Alex. 
2ifP Josh. xv. 3, Bom. Alex. 2*ri, Vat. 1 ZrraK, 2. 
m. 0«y**a*: Ni/i.]) The name given to a jsirtion 
of the desert tract between the Dead Sea, Glu r, and 


ZIOH 

Gbdr. This would pre t fe ely ag ree with the tw 
of country above indicated (Nam. xx. h, SeetML 
He Urn, iii. II < brim u » Madam Wiiua, .Vr^r*. 
pp. 127, 134). H. M 

ZI'NA (K^*T [prob abtembmct ] : sC-» 

Zizah the second son of Shimei <1 i hr. nat :•* 
comp. 11) the Gershonite. One o f fcemaiawu • 

MSS. reads H*'', Zita, like the IJCX. sm! 

• ZION ()V?, swmy, from 7VT% x-w 
\ at. 2nar, exc. Am. i. 2, and 21 place* m IW.'* 
Sin. or FA. 2 riser in !*• ii. 6. xlviii. 2. iut ; 
ixxxiv. 7, lx xxvii. 2, 5, xcix 2, exlvii. 12. evin 2 U. 
u 8, iii. 16, 17, viii. 18. *. 32, xii. 6. xviii. 7. xiv'u If* 
xxxi. 4, 9, xxxvii. 22, xL 9, xJL 27. h. 3. 1 i . Lx. $ . 
Ixi. 3, Ixiv. 10; Jer. xxvi. 18 (to Alrx. i; Jor4 m. 2* 

Obad. 17; Zecb. ii. 10, ix. 1J; dsrwbew / * 

Cant. iii. 11 Vat. and Sin. omit: >*>*• . !■ tl» 

Apoc. and N. T. the A. V , following the (irwi. 
uses Sion as a variation of Zton [si«»*. Mot rr. 
2J; but the latter is an essentially d:fem.t 
from the Simto f DeuL iv. 48 [siox, Moist. 1 

Mount Zion is the southern term. no* aid w«*e- 
em tongue of the high table-Und, «<r «i*-u w 
outory, on which Jentsalem was Ihi.Iu aid * ts> 
highest of its bills. Elevated, and sarrv«u«ck-\. . • 
deep, trench-like ravines ou the west. iocu. 
east, with a deep depression, or ralfc*, . in the r 


Arabah (possibly including the two latter, or portions 1 on the north, it was a pt»i?ion of great eat 


strength. It first appears in tarred h>i 
stronghold of tlie JetniMte* who bad h<ru^ 4 t. 
and who held pos>*sa'on of it long sftrr the Uw- 
ites had gained llie rest of the territory , % 


brought to it the aik of the I onl. 

As the *cat not only <4 regal doming n ’ «i 
sacred worship until theTeiii] le wa* bu It. tht* r- 
nence came to be designated ** the “ b< lv 1 1 
Zion *" (I'g. ii. 6) and as the ♦* chosen fid irat • 


of them) on the E., ami the general plateau of the 
I'th which stretches westward. ’Ihe country in ques- 
tion consists of two or three successive terraces 
of mountain converging to an acute angle (like 

stairs where there is a tuni in the flight) at the ;63). it was assaulted at length, and 
Dead Sea’s southern verge, towards which also they king Ihivid l t hr xi. 4-7 , who t.iuP t- t 
slope. Here the drainage finds its chief vent by palace and a citadel upm it. and 
the Wady tl-b'tLi tit into the Ghor, the remaining 
waters running by smaller channels into the Arm- 
lab, and ultimately by the II Wy tUlrib also to 
the Ghor. Judging from natural fratures, in the 
vagueness of authority it is likely that the portion 

between, and drained by tlu-se wadies, is the region 'of Jehovah <IV cixii. 13', and ti is natural] 

In question; hut wlieie it ended westward, whether t to its employment by the N. T wrier* -sat w 
at any of the al^ve named terraces, or blending { of heaven (lleh. xii. 22; lfev xiv I It >«- £ 
iuipercepti) Iv with that of Daran, is quite uncer- 1 the royal residence, it was cal nl tit (>% •/ /* r* 
tain. Kadesh lay in it, or ou this unknown ^2 Sam. vi. 12): ami iu prominence m the rj t* 
boundary , ami here also iduimta was cotiterminous led to the frequent use of its name as (tie lynoti* 
with Judah; since Kathdi was a city in tbe bonier (Of Jertwtltm (It. x 24); as, al» , to the d««io» 
of Edom (see Kai*e~>ii; Num. xiii. 21, xx. 1, xxvii. | tion of the inhabitant* of the city o>U,<-tnr.v m 
14, xxxiii. 36, xxxiv. 3; Josh. xv. 1). The re- Zion, or tltt >i<tut ( hitr of Z»w <1* xb v 14, 1‘*. ta 

searches of Williams ami Howlands on this sui» < 14; Zech. ii. 10). 

ject, although not conclusive in favor of tbc site | I he summit of the ridge prrwrnUd a t r«v* k* 
ti-hiu itu (orthe city, yet may imlicate that the tract, ti*e K>uthem porin n of wi.wb hr* . ,’t*— • 
•• wilderness of Hades,’* which is imtislinguisliablr of the uicsiem walls I hi* is m w ««*, a 

from that of Zin, follows the eoursc of the li'm/y |*art, bv the cniwteiie* of diflirvnt t litutian mu 
westwnnl. The whole region requin-s including the Ifroti-stants. and anioi.g tUem a t>* 

further rese'.irvli; but its difficulties are of a verv stone building, mice a « lni*tian cln rrh, »* . - 


formidable character. Joseph us (.In/ iv. 4, § 6i 
speaks of a “loll railed .sin " (2«V). win re Miriam, 
who died in Kndedi. when the |*coplc bad “come 
to the devrt of Zin,’ was hurud. I Ins ** Sin ” 
of JoM-phus niav nrall the name Zin. and, twing 
sppl eil to a loll, ftiay |ieihn|N indicate the most 
singular and wholly Poland ouiic:*! acclivity namevl 


ctoers the tnnlitional s te of the srpub bre , f * 
David. Muslim jealousy ba*. lotlirto, pnr 
a tlh. rough evploratloll of tlie luialllV. A Jfcj* 
this ground has luen cultivated — btrraUv It . 
mg the ren aikable prrdntion that Zmjo ol«Kud 
“ ploiig 1 ed like a field" (l*. xxvi 18; Mte 
12). Zion was a natural rocky terrace. ar<3 haa 


.i 1 si* i oh {Motiuro. or .1/ .**/<■»• <), standing a little the force of the Scri|ttural eomp»n»o«i* whvrb «■» 
S. of the B'oi/y t thth, near its outlet into tbe . ciale w.tli its stnmg foundation* tbe eolrty U W- 


stare of woenrn. But |u root ***ms to be CnH.-tol rather than ” a bsrswn " Kwratd, ta bis q* M «e 
to- huh •’ (Gsweulus, ; and In other paaswfa*. Spinal I j | *• -oa^wh^ Ud aatrwr br «te 

Fivr. iriii. 19, tb* mmnio £ u a UMj fortran, 1 <* ^“i* a UUlortral panOkl 8w«vUua«wl» 
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Seven and the stability of Christ’s kingdom (Is. 
xxviii. 16). 

Until a late period, the site of Zion was un- 
questioned. A glance at the ground of the city, 
or at a plan of it, shows that the southwest bill 
was the largest and most important of the hills on 
which it was built. ITie position of this hill accords 
so fully with almost all the traditional and histor- 
ical notices which have reached us, that it has been 
accepted without dissent as the Zion of David. A 
few years since, Mr. Fergtisson started the theory 
that Zion was identical with the southeast hill, or 
Moriah. *11ie present writer in a preceding article 
has stated the grounds of dissent from this view 
(Jerusalem, ii. 1360-1332; see also BibL Sacra, 
xxiv. 116-140). 

Quite lately, still another theory, as novel, has 
been started, affirming the identity of Zion with 


Akra, the hill on the north ; and this we will briefly 
examine here. (See also Bibl. Sacra, xxvii. 566- 
669.) This originated with Captain Warren, the 
British engineer who has made such important and 
interesting subterranean explorations in Jerusalem, 
and who appears to have enlivened his labors below 
ground with historical researches above, which an 
quite independent of his professional work. It is 
propounded by him in Quarterly Statement , No. 
III., of the Palestine Exploration Fan/, under tbo 
title: “ The Comparative Holiness of Mounts Zion 
and Moriah ” (pp. 76-88). It is expanded and de- 
fended by Rev. John Korltes, id.. D., Edinburgh, in 
the Bibl. Sacra (xxvii. 191-196'. Both writers 
concede the baselessness of Mr. Ferguason's theory, 
which will not, probably, be put forward again: 
and the new theory, we apprehend, will be as 
transient 
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PLAN OF 
JERUSALEM 


\7Isll of Kill Courier! 


(Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


A decisive test which does not appear to have 
occurred to these writers, is the ascertained course 
of the ancient walls, respecting which Josephus has 
given us the desired information. He says: “ The 
city was fortified by three walls wherever it was 
not encircled by impassable valleys; for in that 
quarter there was but one wall ” (B. ./. v. 4, § 1). 
He then describes the configuration of the city, — 
its hills and valleys, — and in the next section 
traces the courses of these walls, respecting the first 
and oldest cf which ’.here is no dispute. Beginning 
U Hippicus, on the north, it ran southward, and 
theu eastward, along the western and southern brow 
of the southwest hill, \tid thence across to Ophei 
and the eastern side of the Temple on Moriah. The 
latter part of its course is not definitely known ; 
hut all are agreed that from Hippicus it followed 
the brow of the southwest hill, forming, with the 
deep valleys t*low, ample protection in this quarter. 
From Hippicus eastward this wall ran along the 
northern brow of the southwest hill to the Xystus, 
an open place on the eastern crest of this hill op- 
p*ite the Temple, and thence across the valley to 


the western side of the Temple-area. This Is un- 
disputed. And this part of the first and oldest 
wall, from Hippicus eastward, was the stronger 
wall in Jerusalem, and the last which was taken in 
every siege. Josephus descrilies it ms difficult to he 
taken, and assigns two reasons. The first is its 
natural position, huilt on the brow of a hill; and 
recent excarat ions have strikingly confirmed his 
statement, and vindicated Robinson’s theory of the 
course of the Tvrop®*»n Valley, disclosing, below 
the present surface, depths at different points of 
IVom thirty to nearly eighty feet along the aneient 
cliff (Jerusalem, li. 1221). His second reason 
is the extraordinary strength of the wail itself, 
through the xe.il which l>avid and Solomon and 
the kings who succeeded them took in the work 
( H. J. v. 4, § 2) All are agreed that this oldest 
and strongest of the walls of Jerusalem protected 
the southwest hill, and was constructed for this 
special purpose. This part of the city, having the 
highest area and the most precipitous sides, offered 
the strongest natural advantages for defense; sad 
king David and his successors took advantage of 
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lU natural petition, and threw around it a wafi 
which made it well nigh impregnable. 

Now, the advocate* of the new theory must give 
•otoe consistent explanation of the royal zeal, shown 
through successive reigns, in fortifying this brood 
and goodly summit. They take pains to explain 
that Zion was not an isolated fortress, but included 
a considerable part of the city — the palace of the 
king and the dwellings of the people; and the up- 
per city was, confessedly, larger than the lower. 
The most commanding spot in the capital, by na- 
ture and art combined made the most secure, and of 
ample extent, withal, — the royal palaces (accord- 
ing to their theory ) were not here; the royal treas- 
ures were not here; the royal sepulchres were not 
here; the citadel was not Itere; the Tabernacle and 
the ark of the covenant, before live building of the 
Temple, were not here; and the wise monarch* of 
Israel fortified this elevated quarter of their capital, 
until it could bid defiance to almost any assault, 
and then built their own residence outside of it, 
looking up with admiration to its strong bulwarks, 
congratulating the inhabitants who dwelt within 
its fast nesses, but depriving themselves, tlieir fami? 
lies, and their possessions, secular and sacred, of 
tlie Ifetiefit of tbeir own defenses! 

There succeeded a period of prolonged peace, in 
which the monarch could have hi* summer resi- 
dence iu the country, and build a palace for hi* 
queen in the unwalled suburbs. But from the first 
conquest it was necessary to have a point of as 
absolute security as possible; and what conceivable 
point would naturally be guarded with more jealous 
care than the priuci|ial seat of the royal family — 
the seat of empire? For a considerable period 
(we know' not how long) the wull around the south- 
west hill was the wtly wall ot the city. Josephus 
repeatedly refers to it as, by wray of distinction, 
** the old wall.” And the interval in which it 
served as the sole protection of the capital was not 
a season of |jeace, but a perusl of incessant war 
with the tribes and nations on every able of Israel. 
And when new walls were afterwards erected, new 
defenses were added to this. 

Cupl. Warren wu: “If we place three round 
shot elo^e together we have a rough model of Jeru- 
salem in tl>e time of Solomon — the shot to the 
north I wing Mount Zion; that to the southeast, 
Moriah; and that to the southwest, the remainder 
of Jerusalem ” (p. 81). Accepting this “ model,” 
we call the north shot Akra; the southeast, Moriah; 
and the southwest (which to Warren is nameless). 
Zion. The north hill was sul**rqucntly protected 
on its exposed hide bv a strong wall — the second 
wall of Josephus; and at a still later day, in the 
reign of king llerud Agripi*. a fourth hill, on the 
1 m rt beast ( Be/etha >, was protected on its exjiosed 
side by the third wall «»f Josephus. Jerusalem was 


said, this part of Jerusalem held out the k sqm* ha 
every siege. ** No attack or approach b ever da- 
scribed m trade against the city of Zkm 

after the besiegers had broken through the aru «■ a 
wall, and had thus got possession of the on 
(Hob. bxbl. fas. 1852, p. 214). Wbes Use m* 
was invested by Titus after be bad stormed 
carried every part but tlie southwest bilL, the o»=ns 
of the siege is thus stated by Mr. tjruve: - I La 
upper city, higher than Moriah, inckaerf by u» 
original wall of David and Solomon, and <w *8 
sides precipitous, except on the north, wiser* a 
was defended by the wall and towers of Herod, **» 

still to be taken It Uok eighteen »:*** 

to erect the necessary works fur the urge. TW 
four legions were ooce more sta turned on the *ra 
or northwest corner, where Herod's palace mi-mt 
ted on the wall, and where the three magmfaaj 
and impregnable towers of llippicua, FLam .oa. ud 
Mariam ne rose conspicuous. This was the mmi m 
attack” (J KHl'h.VLKM, ii. 1307 I. The wall tha 
strengthened by Herod f»»r the protn-ikm of than 
part ot the city which embraced his own fwker ««• 
the old wall, which ran from Hippiros eastward ta 
the Xystua. “ The interior and most urmt < 
the three walls on the north was, no dooU, 
same wall which ran along the northern brv.w 
Zion,” or the southwest hill, tliob. bS>L R** . 
413.) For whose protection, as more important 
than their own, was this wall Ixiilt and etrrnrta- 
ened by David and Solomon and their immediate 
successors? 

The reasons offered by these writers lor thw 
hypothesis are not based on nrertit dhcc^enrs. 
are they new. These speculations have su the 
remotest connection with Capt Warren's ea?fae»- 
tions in Jerusalem. The argument rests nu.i > 
on two or three passages in J««ephut aid the tru 
l*ook of Maccalecs, relating to the .It' *i or rwis 
which Antiochns hpiphaties built on tl*> I . 
tabling the lower city, and which are Ui. .ai u 
who have studied the topography the rit v TVw 
parallel narratives involve a perplniiy wt.*b IV< 
Robinson fully examiiwd. and, we think, aal afw< 
torily explained, alnuwt aqmnler *f a century at* 
(Hibf. Nuon, Ui. G2i#-&t4). Hi* suggests* a 
that in process of time “ the ( tty of 1 ■*«»£. u 
first restricted to the Hill of Zion, came to be wni 
by «y ueciloclw fur tlie wh'lr city , hi u to 1* itmct 
tuous with Jerusalem; and be cites evident tiws 
of such usage fmru Isaiah, tlie Mscralwwa, and 
Josephus. TTiiw is a much tin>}4rr *• lut**i of fee 
difficulty than the tramfer site fi» ii «-«* wnt is**. 

The immemorial conviction, wfi,ch has a*4 
merely survived centuries of olwervatwau but fcsva 
rot i finned by the iiivcsiiL.' .‘turns of ker s d 
witnesses, will, we are confident, slide. TW 
southwest bill, fortified lev«sid the rest, and «a 


never attacked from tlie south. The point of 
menace and peril, in every siege. was in the high- 
lands on tlie north. These three whIU on the north 
were successive breastworks Hgninst a foreign foe. 
When the hill represented bv Warren's north sln*t 
Whs protected by one wall, tlie southwest hill ww 
protected by two walls; when the former was 
protected bv two. tlie latter was |«rotected by three. 
And the security enjoyed by the up|*er city, ou tlie 
southwest hill, alove that of the lower city, con- 
st! ed, besides its natural defenses on the south, in 
tha strength of the old wall on the north, in the 
construction of which successive kings had taken 
an enthusiastic interest Consequently, as we have 


dwellings more carefully protected ; the tm- 

|«ortaut strategic point in tlie city, and the la* 
| rallying- point in memorable *>ege*. the h.U he 
(which the propounds* of llir new theory bs*e t« 
name — lurl« contenting himself with sj*. * 
the epithet •* partnlo ” to the nirmtt sj| 

'and Warren designating it as “ ii* rrmsu-Wr >4 
\ Jerusalem,” — this historic hili luu Un*. at- 1 « ift 
| continue to bear the sacred and das*** use mi 
| Zn»*. 

F.i ery Christian reader levs Wt — what mwi 
Christian visitor to the holy city who baa stead sa 
| its southwest hill has frit n*onr — the twee aad 
1 beauty of such passages as these, iu the Itaiaa *4 
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David: “Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth, U Mount Zioo, on the sides of the 
north, the city of the great King " (Pa, xhriii. 2); 
“ They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for- 
jver ” (Ps. cxxv. IV From strains like these the 
transition is abrupt and startling to such sentences 
as the following: “ The site where Zion once was, 
and is not" (Warren, p. 86); “ Mount Zion, once 
so holy, was at length rased to the ground and ob- 
literated" (Forbes, p. 195). We take comfort in 
the undoubting conviction that the grand similes 
of the sacred writers have not been thus emptied 
of their significance. The Zion of the psalmist and 
the prophet still stands, with its rocky, precipitous 
sides, and the deep valleys sweep around its base, 
as of old. Its 41 palaces " have disappeared ; and 
in its desolation, literal and moral, it is no longer 
“ the joy " which it once was. But beautiful for 
situation " it still is; and, to the eye of the traveller 
who approaches it from the south, it still lifts itself 
in strength, though not in the ancient grandeur, 
* on the sides of the north." [Guttkr; Jkbus; 
Jkkcsalcm; Tyropusom ] 5. W. 

ZI'OK Clfc v 2 [mwiOmm]: Impale; Alex. 
2*mpi *SW). A town In the mountain district of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 54, only). It belongs to the 
same group with Hebron, next to which it occurs 
in the list. By Eusebius and Jerome ( Omm. 2uip) i 
it is spoken of as a village between Ailia (Jerusa- 
lem) and Kleutheropolis {Beitjibnn), in the tribe 

of Judah. A small village named Sair aw V| .) 

lies on the road between Tek&n and Hebron, about 
six miles northeast of the latter (Rob. BibL Bet. 
i. 488), which may probably be that alluded to in 
the Onomntticon; and but for its distance from 
Hebron, might be adopted as identical with Zior. 
So little, however, is known of the principle on 
which the groups of towns are collected in these 
lists, that it is impossible to speak positively on the 
point, either one way or the other. G. 

ZIPH [battlement, pinnacle , Ges. ed. 

1863; melting-place, Flint]). The name borne 
by two towns in the territory of Judah. 

1* {Mauvip; Alex. Ziph.) In the 

south {negeb); named between 1th nan and Telem 
(Josh. xv. 24). It does not appear again in the 
history — for the Zipb of David's adventures is an 
entirely distinct spot — nor has any trace of it been 
met with. From this, from the apparent omission 
of the name in the Vatican LXX., and from the 
absence of the “ and " before it, Mr. Wilton has 
been led to suggest that it is an interpolation 
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{Xegtb, 85); but his grounds for this are 'hardly 
conclusive. Many names in this list have not yet 
been encountered on the ground; before several 
others the “and" is omitted; and though not 
now recognisable in the Vat. LXX., the name is 
found'in the Alex, and in the Peshito (Zib). lo 
our present ignorance of the region of the Negeb it 
is safer to postpone any positive judgment on the 
point. 

2. ([Rom. ’Ofl/8, Zty; Vat.] O (ti&, Z«*, n 
Zeifil Alex. Zt$, Z«i^: Ziph.) In the highland 
district; named between Carmel and Juttah (Josh, 
xv. 05). The place is immortalized by its connec- 
tion with David, some of whose greatest perils and 
happiest escapes took place in its neighborhood 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 15, 24, xxvi. 2). These pas* 
sages show, that at that time it bad near it a wil- 
derness {midbar, i. e. a waste pasture ground) and 
a wood. The latter has disappeared, but the for- 
mer remains. The uauie of Zif is found about 
three miles S. of Hebron, attached to a rounded hill 
of some 100 feet in height, which is called Tell 
Zif. About the same dUtanoe still further S. is 
Kirmul (Carmel), and between them a short dis- 
tance to the W. of the road is YAtta (Juttah). 
About half a mile E. of the tell are some consid- 
erable ruins, standing at the bead of two small 
wadies, which, commencing here, run off towards 
the Dead Sea. These ruins are pronounced by Dr. 
Robinson {BibL Bet. i. 4J*2) to be those of the 
ancient Zipb, but hardly on sufficient grounds. 
They are too far from the tell for it to have been 
the citadel to them. It seems more probable that 
the ttU itself is a remnant of the ancient place 
which was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 8).** 

“ Zib " is mentioned in the Onomatticun as 8 
miles east of Hebron; “the village," adds Jerome, 
“ in which David hid is still sltown." This can 
hardly be the spot aliove referred to, unless the 
distance and direction have been stated at random, 
or the passage is corrupt both in Eusebius and 
Jerome. At 7 Roman miles east of Hebron a ruin 
is marked on Van de Velde's map, but it does not 
appear to have been investigated. Elsewhere 
(under “ Zeib" and “Ziph ") they place it near 
Carmel, and connect it with Ziph the descendant 
of Caleb. 

From Eusebius to Dr. Robinson no one appears 
to have mentioned Zif. Yet many travellers must 
have passed the tell, and the name is often in the 
mouths of the Arab guides (Stanley, 8. P. p. 
101 h ). 

There are some curious differences between the 
text of the LXX. and the Hebrew of these pas- 
sages which may be recorded here. 


Hssaxw. 

1 Sam. xxill. 14. . . remained 
in the mountain in the wilderness 
of Ziph. 


Vatmax LXX. (Mai). 

hroftpe he rfi h &P** 

Z«t+, i v rfi yfi rfi evxfuttm. 


A Lex. LXX. 

.... «r tw opei «r re fpVM> 
Z*4 opoc to evjputfo o ye 

ivjfpeht. 


15. .... In the wilderness of 
Ziph in the wood. 

19. And Ophites came to Banl. 


he rf 5pm np mbxpkbei he r fi 
<uurji yfi [«e*m| = 

win wad tbr ehn], 

mu iWfiipra* oi l uf s ia he rpt 
«vx/a«*4ov s wpb t X 


. . . Zm+ «v vp ssunf. 


a * In his Index to Clark's Bible Allot, p. Ill, Mr. I Sees remark seriously parallel to this by Mar* 
Grove withdraws this objection and speaks of Ziph as | moot In his fo y n y s bstwssn Naplouee and Jeiusw 
* now Zif, 8 miles south of Hebron.” H. 1 lam. 
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Uuxxw. 

1 8am. xxiil. 24. And they a 
and went to Ziph before Saul. 

xxvl. 1. And the Zlphltea a 
uuto Seal. 

The recurrence of the word avx*dt, " dried U P»” ” l»«hed, n would almost lU fft that the LXX 
stood the Ziph of the n*$eb to be Intended. 


ZIPH (*pT: Z*'/3; [Vat. omits;] Alex. ZnpAC 
8iph). Son of Jebaleleel (l Chr. it. 16). 

ZITHAH (H^t; Zf*d ; [Vat. Zo*4 ;] 
Alex. Zai^a: Zipim). One of the tons of Jeba- 
leleel, whose family is enumerated in an obscure 
genealogy of the tribe of Judah (l Chr. hr. 16). 

ZIPH IMS, THE (2'p^n** T oi»x Zu <pai- 

ovs: Z'/Vmw). 'Hie inhabitants of Zipii (seethe 
foregoing article, No. 2). In this form the name is 
found iu the A. V. only in the title of l*s. liv. In 
the narrative it occurs in the more usual a form of 

ZIPH'ITES, THE : 0 i Zupa io< 

[Vat. Zu<p-] : ZipJtaiu 1 Sam. xxiii. 19,'* 
xxvt 1. f** 

ZIPH ION (fv*£2: 2a<t>4v: Stph ton ). Son 
of Clad ((Jen. xlvi. 16); elsewhere called Zepiion. 

ZIPH'RON [fragrance] : A «*p«erd; c 

Alex. Zt<ppotra' Zephnmn). A point in the north 
boundary of the promised land as specified by 
Moses (Num. xxxiv. 9). It occurs between Zedad 
and HaUar-Knan. If Zedad is S&tlwl, and HaUar- 
Kjian A'm iV/tin, as is not imjioasible, then Ziphrou 
must be looked for somewhere lietween the two. 
At present iio name at all suitable has been discov 
ered in this direction, iiut the whole of this 
topography is in a most unsatisfactory state a* 
regards U»th comprehension of the original record 
and knowledge of the ground; and in the absence 
ot more information we must be content to abstain 
from conjectures. 

In the parallel passage of Ezekiel (xlvii. 16, 17) 
the words “ Hazar-hatticon, which is by the border 
of llauran,” appear to lie substituted for Ziphron. 
The Hainan here named may be the modem village 
Unutcarin, which lies U*tween Nib/ikf and A'aric- 
tein, and not the district of the same name many 
miles further south. G. 

ZIPPOR and twice [*par- 

nsr): i>p‘ St/tlitr). Father of Ibvlak king 

of Moah. His name occurs only in the expression 
“eon* of Zippor” (Num. xxii. 2, 4, 10, 16, xxiii 
18; Josh. xxiv. 9: Judg. xi. 2.'»). Whether he 
was the ••former king of Moah” alluded to in 
Num. xxi. 26. we are not told, nor do we know 
that lie himself ever reigned. The Jewish tradi- 
tion already noticed [Mmab, iii 1981] is, that 
Hoab and Midi in wen* united into one kingdom, 
and ruled l»y a king cli<»M’ii alternately from melt. 
In this connection tin similarity let ween tlw names 
Zippor and /ip|s>rali, the bitter of which we know 
to nave l*een tile name of a Midianitess, frnr $nmj % 
U worthy of notice, ns it suggests that HaUk may 
have leen of Midmnite parent age. G. 

• Bxample* of the same inconsluteory In the A. V. 
•re found in Avm, Avrrcs ; lioaui, Hoarru , Pauls- 
TIM. PaiUSTOES. 

s In this p assage there Is DO article to the name in 
the Uebrew. 


zippo kah (rnfes [fen.. ^m«] : 

Qmpal Joseph. Xar+gipa: Sepkon). Itooghier 
of Keuel or Jethro, tiie priest of Midiaa. wJe U 
mss, and mother of his two sous (ir 


Eliezer (Kx it 21, iv. 2o, xxiii 2, comp. 6 TW 
only incident recorded in ber lite is that of the dr* 
cu incision of Gersbom (iv. 24>26), the account W 
which has been examined under the head c t Uiaa 
(iii. 2019. See also Stanley’s Jc*iak Otrrt, 
p. 114). 

It has been suggested that Zipporxh was the 
Cushite (A. V. “ Ethiopian ’*) wife who farn.sfcef 
Miriam and Aaron with the pretext (or their attar* 
Moses (Num. xii. 1, Ac.) The chief 
for this appears to be that in a passage of Habaksct 
(iii. 7) the names of Cushan and Itidun are m 
tioned together. But in the immense iaterrs. 
which bad elapeed between the l aid tte 

period of Habakkuk (at least seven cmlurwv . the 
relations of t ush and Mid ian may well base i kwW 
too materially to admit of any argunwwt bra*g 
founded on the later passage, even if it were cwu* 
that their leiug mentioned in juxUpmitKsi in 
any connection between them, further thaa laarf 
lioth were dwellers in tents aid enemies* of larwn 
and unless the events of Num. xii should tw pr\ 
to lie quite out of their proper place n the narra- 
tive, it is ditticult to believe that a charge 
have been made against Mosea on the gvoutd ot Am 
marriage, after so long a perad. aid wbea the 
children of his wife must have Iren several »*w* 
old. The most feasible suggrwtion apfevn u ** 
that of Kwald { (it*cltichtt y ii 229, , nacadt 

that the Cushite was a second wile, or a foom‘m 
taken by Moers during tl»e n*rrh thrvmgh tto 
wilderness — whether after the death of /if<*eaA 
(which is not mentioned) or fnen other omi- 
ttances must be uncertain. This — w ith the iisrt 
respect to the eminent scholar who has wp psiw 
the other alternative — the writer ventures to efl* 
as that which commends itself to him. 

The similarity between the names of Zipper a mi 
Zipporah, aid the poesible inference from that «- 
ilarity, have been mentioned under the former head. 
[ZlPPOK.] b 

ZITH'RI ('^rq [Jektmnk'g 

Xryptt: [Vat. 2 tpytti] Alex. 2e#p«i • s -’* x 
Proprrlv •• Sitliri ; ” one of the sons of l oe! the 
■on of Koliath ( F.x. vi. 22 ' In Ft. vi 2I,-/.iLn“ 
should be •* Ziehri,” as iu A. \ - d 1611- 

ZIZ. THK CLIFF OF iff!? 

[nscent of the]: ^ *Araf ( Kom ’Amo 

in loth MSS.: c/irwa wwim Nmi 1>^ fmm 
(such is more accurately the meaning «f the w.rf 
modi' h ; comp. Ant’MMlM; Gtn, etc. by wijrt 


«-■ The final a in LXX. and Vulgate Is dm to toe 
llwbrrw particle of motion — " le QyArva " 

«/ Nam. till 10, ssili 16. 

e la LXX. dte X, except Iu Jaah. axle 1,1ml 
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the horde of Moabite*, Ammonites, and Mehtmim, 
made their way up from the shores of the Dead 
Sea to the wilderness of Jud.ih near Tekoa (2 Chr. 
xx. 16 only; comp. 20). There can be very little 
doubt that it was the pass of 'Ain Jidy — 44 the 
very same route/' as Dr. Robinson remarks, 

** which is taken by the Aral* in their marauding 
expeditions at the present day; along the shore as 
far as to 'Ain Jidy , and then up the pass, and so 
northwards below Tekua " (Bi'd. Ret. i. 508, 530). 
The very name (which since it has the article pre- 
fixed is more accurately haz-Ziz than Ziz) may 
perhaps be still traceable in d-Hkt&t ih, which is 
attached to a Urge tract of table-land lying imme- 
diately above the pass of Ain J*dy, between it and 
Trkwt, and bounded on the north by a wady of the 
same name (BibL Ret. L 527). May not both 
haz-Ziz and Hfis&sah be descended from Hazezon- 
tarnar, the early name Of Kn-gedi ? G. 

ZI'ZA (KW [yW/ brent, abundance] : Zov(d; 
[Vat. corrupt:] Ziza). L Son of Shiphi a chief 
of the Simeonites, who in the reign of HezekUb 
made a raid upon the peaceable Hamite shepherds 
of Gedor, and smote them, “ because there was 
pasture there for their flocks " (1 Chr. iv. 37). 

2. (Zijfd; [Vat. Zfifa; Alex. Zifa-]) Son of 
Reboboam by Maacliah the granddaughter of Absa- 
lom (2 Chr. xi. 20). 

ZI'ZAH (ntn [full breast] : z. (is &*>). 
A Gerehonite Invite, second son of Shimei <1 Chr. 
xxiii. 11); called Zina in rer. 10. 

ZtKAN 0|?2: ToW«: Tams, [E*. III. 14, 
im Tap/tnis]), an ancient city of Lower Egypt. It 
is mentioned by a Sbemitic and by an Egyptian 
name, both of the same signification. Zoan, pre- 
served in the Coptic 2<U1H, £<UU, S. 

✓ 

&4-4JU, the Arabic 
(a village on the site), and the classical TcUis, Tanis, 
whence the Coptic transcription T4J16(DCj 
eomes from the root 14 he moved tents " (Is. 

xxxiii. 90), cognate with *• he loaded a beast 
at burden;" and thus signifies u a place of de- 
parture," like Zaanannim (Josh. xix. 

S3), or Zaanaim « (Judg. iv. 11), «* re- 

movings " (Gesen.), a place in northernmost Pales- 
tine, on the border of Naphtali near Kedesh. The 
place just mentioned is close to the natural and 
constant northern border of Palestine, whether 
tinder the spurs of Lebanon or of Hermon. Zoan 
lay near the eastern border of Lower Egypt. The 
sense of departure or removing, therefore, would 
seem not to indicate a mere resting-place of cara- 
vans, but a place of departure from a country. 
The Egyptian name HA-AVVAR, or PA-AWAR, 
Avaris, Aouaptx, means 44 the abode " or *• house ” 
of “going out" or 44 departure." Its more pre- 
cise sense fixes that of the Shemitic equivalent. 6 

Tanis is situate in N. laL 31°, E. loug. 31° 55', 
on the east bank of the canal which was formerly 
the Tonitic branch. Anciently a rich plain extended 
doe east as far as Pelusium, about thirty miles dis- 
tant, gradually narrowing towards the east, so that 
b a southeasterly direction from Tanis it was not 


• Jbri, as in Joshua. 


more thau half this breadth. The whole of this 
plain, about as fir south and west as Tanis, was 
anciently known as 44 the Fields" or “Plains," 

JimeajOJODT , « the Marshes," *EAi), 

’EAfopxfo* “the pasture-lands," BoimtoAIo. 
Through tlie subsidence of the Mediterranean coast, 
it is now almost covered by the great Lake Menzeleh. 
Of old it was a rich marsh-land, watered by four of 
the seven branches of the Nile, the Pathmitie, 
Mendesian, Tanitic, and Pelusiac, and swept by the 
cool breezes of the Mediterranean. Tanis, while 
Egypt was ruled by native kings, was the chief town 
of this territory, aud an important post towards the 
eastern frontier. 

At a remote period, between the age when the 
pyramids were built and that of the empire, seem- 
ingly about B. C. 2080, Kgypt was invaded, over- 
run, and subdued, by the strangers known as tbs 
Shepherds, who, or at least their first race, appear 
to have been Arabs cognate with tlie Phoenicians. 
How they entered Egypt does not appear. After a 
time they made one of tliemselves king, a oertain 
Salatis, who reigued at Memphis, exacting tribute 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, and garrisoning the 
fittest places, with especial regard to the safety of 
the eastern provinces, which he foresaw the Assyr- 
ians would desire to invade. With this view, find- 
ing in the Salte (better elsewhere Sethrolte) no roe, 
on the east of tlie Bubastite branch, a very fit dty 
called Avaris, be rebuilt, and very strongly walled it, 
garrisoning it with 240,000 men. He came hither 
in harvest- time (about the vernal equinox), to give 
corn and pay to the troops, and exercise them so as 
to terrify foreigners. This is Manetho’s accouut of 
the foundation of Avaris, the great stronghold of 
the Shepherds. Several points are raised by 1L 
We see at a glance that Manet ho did not know 
that Avaris was Tanis. By his time the city had 
fallen into obscurity, aud be could not connect the 
HA-AWAR of his native records with the Tanis of 
the Grades. His account of its early history must 
therefore be received with caution. Throughout, 
we trace the influence of the pride that made the 
Egyptians hate, and affect to despise the Shepherds 
above all their conquerors, except the Persians. 
The motive of Salatis is not to overawe Egypt but 
to keep out the Assyrians; not to terrify the natives 
but these foreigners, who, if other history be cor- 
rect, did not then form an important state. 'The 
position of Tanis explains the case. Like the other 
principal cities of this tract, Pelusium, Bubastis, 
and Heliopolis, it lay on the east bank of the river, 
towards Syria. It was thus outside a great line of 
defense, and afforded a protection to the cultivated 
lands to the east, and an obstacle to an invader, 
while to retreat from it was always possible, so long 
as the Egyptians held the river. But Tanis, though 
doubtless fortified partly with the object of repell- 
ing an invader, was too far inland to be the frontier 
fortress. It was near enough to be the place of de- 
parture for caravans, perhaps was the hist town in 
the Shepherd-period, but not near enough to com- 
mand the entrance of Egypt. Pelusium lay upon 
the great road to Palestine, — it has been until 
lately placed too far north [Sin], — and the plain 
waa here narrow, from north to aouth, ao that no 
invader could safely pass the fortress; but it soon 
became broader, and, by turning in a southwesterly 
direction, an advancing enemy would leave Tains 

4 Tbs kleoUfleattoo of Zoan with Avaris Is dta A 
M. da loafi 
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far to the northward, and a Itold general would de- 
tach a force to keep its garrison in check and march 
upon Hclio|K>lis and Memphis. An enormous 
standing militia, settled in the Bucolia, as the 
Fgyptian militia afterwards was in neighboring 
tracts of the Delta, and with its headquarters at 
Tallis, would have overawed Kg) pi , and secured a 
retreat in case of disaster, besides maintaining hold 
of some of the most productive land in the country, 
and mainly for the former two objects we believe 
Avar!* to have l*ecn fortified. 

Manet ho exjTcitly states Avaris to have been 
older than tlie time of tiie Shepherds; but there are 
Muons tor questioning his accuracy in this matter. 
The name is more likely to be of foreign than of 
Kgyption origin, for Zoan distinctly indicates the 
place of departure of a migratory peofde, whereas 
Avaris has the simple signification “alodeof de- 
parture.” 

A remarkable passage in the book of Numbers, 
not hitherto explained, “ Now Hebron was built 
seven years before Zoan in Kgypt ” (xiii. 22), seems 
to determine the question. Hebron was anciently 
the city of Aria, Kirjath-Arba, and was under the 
rale of the An&kiiu. These Auakim were of the 
old warlike Palestinian nice that long dominated 
over the southern Ouiaanite*. Here, therefore, the 
Anakim and Zoan are connected. The Sliepherds 
who built Avaris were apparently of the Phtpiiician 
stock which would be referred to this race as, like 
them, without a pedigree in the Xoachian geo- 
graphical list. Hebron was already built iu Abra- 
ham's time, and the Shepherd -invasion may l>c 
dated about the same period. Whether some older 
village or city were succeeded by Avaris matters 
little: its history logins in the reign of Salatis. 

What the T-gyptian records tell us of this city 
may be briefly stated- Apc|«ee, probably Apophis 
of the XVth dynasty, a Shepherd -king who reigned 
shortly lefore the XV'IIIth dv nasty, built a temple 
here to Set, the Kgypt ian Baal, and wor>hip|*ed no 
Other god. According to Manetho, the Shepherds, 
alter fill years of rule, were exj^lled from all K.gvpt 
and shut up in Avari*. whence they were allowed 1 
to dejiart by Capitol it ion, bv either Ainonis or 
Thummosis (Aalimes or Tliotlune* IV.), tlie first 
and seventh kings of the XVlllth dimity. The 
monuments show that the honor of mating Kgipt 
of the Shepherds Ui«.ngs to \ahme*. am! that this 
event occurred aUmt n. v 1 .V Ml l;.im«-«cs II. cm- 1 
l*ellished the great temple of T.mi*. and was fid- ' 
lowed by his sou Memptah. 

It is within tl»e period from the Sheplierd iuva- 
sion to the reign of Memptah, that the sojourn and 
Kxodus of the Israelites are platted. We believe 
that tlie Pharaoh of Joseph as well as the oppressors 
were Shepherds, the former ruling at Memphis and 
Zoan, tlie latter prolmbl) at Zoan only; though in 
the case of the Pharaoh of the Kxodus. the time 
would suit the annual Visit Manetho states to haie 
lieen paid by Salat is. Zoan is mentioned in con- 
nection with tlie Plagues in such a manner os to 
leave no doubt that it it the city *|w’kru of in the 
narrative in Kxodus as that where Pharaoh dwelt. 
The wonders were wrought *• in l lie field of Zoan ” 

( 1 * 1 . Ixivui. 12, 43), ly’TTT'T^, which may 
either denote tlie territory immediately around the 
city, or its nume, or even a kingdom (liearti. l.tx. 

a v. mCT). This would accord lest with the 
bhepl.ml j* r.ml ; but it cannot be doiil Led that 


Ramea ca II. paid great attention to ta an, wmd wmj 
have made it a royal rtddeaoe. 

After the fall of the empire, tbe first dywmfty m 
the XX 1st, called by Manetho that of Toni tew. Iu 
history is obscure, and it foil before the trimgsr 
line of Babostiter the XXUd dynasty, lonnhd hy 
Shiahak. Tbe expalanu of Set from the PantWea. 
under the XX lid dynasty, most have been a h low 
to Tonis; and perhaps a religious war ocasioast 
the rise of the XXlIId. The XXHId dynast. ■ 
called Tanite, and its but king is probably .Srtboa. 
the contemporary of Tirhakoh, mentioned by He- 
rodotus. At this time Tan is ooce move appears m 
sacred history, as a place to which come amtaaaa- 
dors, either of Hoshea, or Abas, or eW, poaa,M^. 
Hezekiah : 41 For his princes were at Zoan, and ka 
measengen come to Hanes” (Is. xxx. 4'- W 
mentioned with the frontier town Tabpaahea. T»t.w 
is not necessarily the capital. Bat the niw 
prophet perhaps more distinctly points to a 1 **.•* 
line where saying, in u the burden of Kg. (4.” * i * 
princes of Zoan are become fools; the . 

Noph are deceived ” (xix. 13). The 6tm.nu u(A«. 
is foretold by F.zekirl: “I will set fire in /.*.<• 
(xxx. 14), where it occurs among the cities u i« 
token by X. buchadnezzar. 

M Hie plain of Son is very extensive, but tT . 
inhabited: uo village exists in the immciiate n j.- 
ity of the ancient Toms; and, when k«4:r.g tom 
the mounds of this once sfdendid city toward* tW 
distant palms of. indistinct villages, we perceive the 
desolation spread around it. The 'field ' < 4 /os. 

| is now a barren waste: a rai al pastes lini^-s a 
without leing able to fertilize the sod ; : ;r 

l*ecii set in ‘Z^mii;’ and one of the prur j^; np. 
tain or roval al-des of tlie Pharaoh* i* r»>» ttw 
habitation of fishermen, the resort of mi..) *vn 
and infested with reptiles and maitgusi.t Wien. 

] It is •• remarkable for the height and extet t .4 st» 
nii mi i mU, which are upwards of a mile !>•*. X «» 
S., and neatly J of a mile from K to W Ih» 
are* in w hi«'li the sacred inclosure of the ten 
stuod is ab*.ut 1,54*0 ft. by 1.2M), surrvm W* 
iin-unds of laileii houses. The temple was rr*a 
by ITarmxM II. with numerous olwditk* mi 
of its sculpture*. It is very ruinous, lot .ts sw- 
maiiis prove its former grandeur. Tbe nui. «r -f 
its ol .disks, ten or twelve, all now UlUn, i* **- 
« • |iin|es|, mid the In I or of t ran sporting t . m 
Syene shows tbe lav i*l> magm n.^nre ot thr I )4**a 
kings. The oldest name found here t* t) o *f 
serte^en III. of the X 1 1th dynast y. the Ut.si i u <d 
Tirli.ikah < Sir tiardner Wilkn w.n s // * •***, pp. 
221, 222'. Recently, M. Manrtte ha* t. * * rx 
cavations on this site and discovered re" a.r** ,4 ife 
Shepherd- period, showing a marked]) ch.irvrtrrwur 
style, es(«ciaii) in tlie rv|wese n tati*ei of few 
figure, but of K^ryptian art, and thrra-kww sArv 
wards appropriated l-v the Tgyptian kings 

S. P 

• The past ten vean bs\e le«en rich u< Jansma 
of historical value at Sbt. the site of lie a mnf 
.4roru, 7<I»IIS, or /fi-m. M. Msriette * 
bare brought to light a cokxaal statue of *i nwa 
etnlie 1. fininder of the Xlllh dynasty ; a n.kw^ 
statue of < I*irU*rn |. represented ms 4 Wtra auri 
of Vvckhotep Ilf. of tbe XII 1th dynasty . a fownk 
of another *s vekhotep, not fully idenUfied. lot hoe- 
ing tl>e prefix of Osirtaaen II.; and a fifth eoAamm 
of a wot-reign wh<j*e name U not vH kt>rww ha 
any I at ol kings. 

In *u!ditioii to these, a number of »|* into sf 
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fine «orkm:tn«hip have been unveiled. From a 
personal inspection of these monument*, Count de 
Kougi state* that the art has all the rigor, the 
nicety, the perfection of the time of the old em- 
pire, hut the type cannot be confounded with any 
K^yptUn type; so characteristic is its impress that 
the difference of races at once strikes the eye of the 
oleerver. The god Soutekh or Set is also promi- 
uei.t upon these monuments. Here then are indu- 
hi table traces of the Hjksos or 44 Shepherds,” who 
do not appear to have been such ruthless iconoclasts 
as Egyptian historians have represented them. 

The papyrus 44 Sallier I.” establishes the fact 
that a Shepherd-king built to Set a substantial 
temple at Avaris, and established in his honor festi- 
vals and sacrificial days; and a religious feud aris- 
ing from the attempt to force this hostile divinity 
apon the Egyptians seems to have prompted the 
expulsion of the Shepherds. 

There are serious ol jections to the theory that 
tlie Hebrews were in Egypt under the lljksos. If 
the Pharaoh of Joseph’s time was a Hyksos, how 
could the name 44 Sheplierd ” have been au 4 * al*>m- 
iuation ” to him, and how could Joseph have se- 
cured the isolation of his brethren by introducing 
them as shepherds? What motive could have led 
these foreign invaders, if then in power in Egypt, 
lo suppress a kindred people, strangers and shep- 
Itertls bke themselves, and who would have l>een 
their natural allies agiinst Egypt, in a civil war? 
l"he narrative of the Exodus forbids the sup|*»ition 
that the Hebrews were driven out with the llyksos, 
and it is not easy to conceive that they were suf- 
fered to remain, if they were in the oouutry at the 
Hyksos |*eriod. 

For a full discussion of this question, see F.t>ers, 
.EyyiXen untl die Bucher Most**; ('habos, Let 
Pfttfeurs ett fi'.ypte, and the Bibl. Sacra , vol. xxvi. 
p. 581. 

Tanis has recently funiished a valuable help to 
Egyptian philology in a stone containing an in- 
scription of Ptolemy III. Euergetes I. in thirty- 
seven lines of hieroglyphics, followed by seventy-six 
•4 Greek. The complete disinterment of the stone 
has also very recently brought to light a third, or 
demotic text of the inscription, also completely 
preserved. (See Prncerdinys of the Amer. Orien- 
t l St/ciety, May, 1870, p. viii.) This Tablet of 
< anopus remarkably confirms the general system of 
Chanipolliou. Sot* l) •* b li n,ne l)~kret von K'xno- 
ftui. >ou K Ix'ps'.us (Uerl 1807) : Die zicti- 
tftrochtyr hischrij’t run Tonis , von Keinisch mid 
Hoe fer (Wien, 1807); also BibL Sacra , vol. xxiv. 
p. 771. J. P. T. 

ZO'AR OP 2, and twice 0 "iy*^ [ttnoUntto ] : 

Samar, throughout : Z Ayopa, Inyvp, Z j- 
ytp; Joseph. Z ri Zdopo, or Zt&apai Seyvr). 
One of Uie most ancient cities of the laud of ('auaau 
[Moab. — S. W.]. Its original name was Bei*a, 
and it was still so called at the time of Abr&tu’s 
first residence in Canaan (Hen. xiv. 2, 8). It was 
then in intimate connection with the cities of the 
“plain of Jordan ” — Sodom, Gomorrah, Admab, 
and Zeboiim (see also xiii. 10; but not x. 19) — 
and its king took part with the kings of those 
towns in the battle with the Avvrian host which 
snded in their defeat and the cajdure of 1-ot. In 


• Oen. xtx. 22. 83. 

t In the Torgurn Pwod^onV.’.nD, to tv 22, 28, 
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the general destruction of the cities of the plain, 
Zoar wan spired to aftird shelter to Lot, and it was 
on that occasion, according to the quaint statement 
of the anc.e.it narrative, that the change in its 
name took place (xix. 22, 23, 30).* It is men- 
t oned in tlie account of the death of Moses as one 
ol tlie landmarks which bounded his view from 
Pisgali < I >eut. xxxiv. 3), and it appears to have been 
known in the time both of Isaiah (xv. 5) and Jere- 
miali (xlviii. 34). These are all the notices of Zoar 
contained in the Bible. 

1. It was situated in tlie same district with the 
four cities already mentioned, namely, in the Cfo <h% 
the 44 plain ” or 44 circle ” “of the Jordan,” and tlie 
narrative of Gen. xix. evidently implies that it whs 
very ueir to Sodom — sufficiently near for Lot and 
his faunly to traverse tlie distance in the time l*c- 
tween tlie first ap|iearance of the morning and the 
actual rising of tlie snn (vv. 15, 23, 27). The 
definite position or Sodom is, and probably will nl- 
ways be a mystery, but there can be little doul*t 
that the plain of the Jordan was at the north of tlie 
Dead Sea, and that the cities of the plain mu*t 
therefore have lieeu situated there instead of at the 
southern end of the lake, ns it is generally taken 
for granted they were. The grounds for this con- 
clusion have been already indicated under Sodom 
(p. 3008), but it will be well to state them hers 
more at length. They are as follows: — 

(a . ) ITie northern and larger portion of the lake 
lias undoul tedly existed in, or very nearly in iu 
present form since a date long anterior to the age 
of Abraham. ( The conviction of the writer is that 
this is tme of the whole lake, hut every one will 
agree as to the northern portion, and that is nil 
that is necessary to the present argument.) Tlie 
Jordan therefore at th.it date discharged itself into 
the lake pretty nearly where it does now, and thus 
the “plain of the .Ionian,” unless unconnected 
with the river, must have lain on the north of the 
Dead Sea. 

(A.) The plain was w thin view of the spot from 
which Abram and I*ot took their surrn of the 
country (Gen. xiii. 1-13), and which, if there is 
any connect -on in the narrative, was 44 the mountaii 
east of Bethel,” 44 between Bethel and Ai,” witli 
44 Bethel on the west ami Ai on the east ” (xii. 8, 
xti:. 3). Now the lower part of the course of the 
■Ionian is plainly visible from the hills east of 
Bt itin — the whole of that rich and singular valley 
spread out before the spectator. On the other 
hand, the southern half of the Dend Sea is not only 
too far oJf to lie discerned, but is actually shut oi l 
Irom view by intervening heights. 

(c.) In the aecount of the view of Moses from 
Pisgah the CiccAr is more strictly defined as 44 the 
i'iccar of the plain of Jericho” (A. V. “plain of 
the valley of Jericho”), and /oar is mentioned in 
immediate connection with it. Now no person who 
knows the spot from actual acquaintance, or from 
study of the topography, can believe that the 44 pla n 
of Jericho ” can have been extended to the southern 
end of the Dead Sea. The Jerusalem Targum (not 
a very ancient authority in itaelf, hut still valuable 
as a storehouse of many ancient traditions and ex- 
planations), iu paraphrasing this passage, actually 
identifies Zoar with Jericho — 4 * the plain of the 


Um name of Zoar is given and the play os i|s 

n small oess ’’ of the town \i supjirw— a 
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valley of Jeridio, the city which produces (hr 
palms, that is Zee r ” 

These considerations appear to the writer to 
render it highly probable that the Zoar of the 
Pentateuch was to the north of the Dead Sea, not 
far from iU northern end, in the general parallel 
of Jericlio. That it was on the cast side of the 
valley seems to Ive implied in the fact that the de- 
scendants of lx>t, the Moabites and Ammonites, sre 
in possession of that country as their original seat 
when they first appear in the sacred liUtory. It 
seems to follow that the ** mountain ” in which Lot 
and his daughters dwelt when Moah and Ben- 
Ammi were horn, was the u mountain ” to which 
be was advised to flee by the angel, and between 
which and Sodom stood Zoar (xix. 30, compare 17, 
19). It is also in favor of its position north of 
the Dead Sea, that tlte earliest information as to 
the Moabites makes their original seat in the plains 
of lleshliofi, N. E. of the lake, not, as afterwards, 
in the mountains on the S- E., to which they 
were driven by the Amorites (Nutii. x%\. 93). 

2. Ihe passages in Isaiah and .leremiah in which 
Zoar m mentioned give no ciew to its situation. 
True they almund with the names of places, ap- 
parently in connection with it, but they are places 
(with only an exception or two) not identified. 
Still it is remarkable that one of tltese is Elealeh, 
which, if tlte modem e(-Aal, i| in the parallel of 
the north end of the liead Sea, and that another 
is the Waters of Niiurim, which may turn out to 
lie identical with Wady Simiin, opjiosite Jericho. 
Wady Stir, a sltoct distance south of .Vi'mrfn, is 
suggestive of Z«»ar, but we are too ill-informed of 
the situations and the orthography of the places 
east of Jordan to be able to judge of tills. 

3. So much for the Zoar of the Bible. When 
however we examine the notices of the place in the 
post Biblical sources, we find a considerable differ- 
ence. lu these its position is indicated with more 
or less precision, as at the S. E. end of the I lead 
Sea. Thus Josephus »)s that it retained its 
name (Zee ip) to his day (Ant i. 11, § 4), that it 
was at the further end of the Asphaltic Lake, in 
Arabia — by which he means tlie country lying 
S. E. of the lake, whose capital was I’etra (B. J. 
iv. 8. § 4; AnL xiv. 1, § 4). Tlie notices of Euse- 
bius are hi the same tenor: tlie Dead Sea extended 
from Jericho to Zoar (Z oopmv\ Oman. SaXaaaa 17 
oAvaif). Phwno lay lietweeti Petra and Zuar (JO. 
♦iewr). It still retained its name (Zwopdk lay 
• lose to (wapaKttfiirn) the Ikad Sea, was crowded 
with inhabitants, and contained a garrison of Ro- 
man soldiers; the palm and the tuisain still flour- 
ished, and testified to its ancient fertility (JO. 
BoAcP. 

To these notices of Eusebius St. Jerome add* 
little or nothing. Paula in Iter journey beholds 
Segor (which Jerome gives on several occasions as 
the Hebrew form of the name in opposition to 
Zoora or Z<»th, the Svrian form) from t’apltar 
Boruclia (possibly Hmi Saint, near Hebron), st 
the same time with Engnddi, and the land where 
once stood the four cities;* but the terms of the 
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statement are too va^us to allow of asy inbw 
as to Its position (JCpuL cviii. §11). la ks com- 
mentary on Is. xv. 6, he says that it was tie 
loundary of the Moabites, dividing them frua Ik 
land of the Philistines,’* and thus justifies kus mm 

of the word vtctu to translate (A. V 

* hu fugitives,” marg borders;” lie ere. far*/- 
lifiyt). The Urrti J'OilifJLiim, unlew the 


are corrupt, can only mean the land of Piieuat f 
— ». e. (according to the inaccurate usage <A Uter 
times) of Israel — as opposed to Moah. U has 
Quad tones JJeOraica on lien. xix. 3*) <oocup. m. 
3 ) Jerome goes so far as to affirm the accuracy k 
tlie Jewish conjecture, that the later name uf Zcar 
was Shalisha: »• Bale primuiu et postern Salma ap» 
pellata” (comp, al^o his comment 00 la n. i 
But this is proltahly grounded merely on aa inter- 
pretation of thnli*hiyrh in Is. xv. 5, as c oam s ctad 
with fiefo, and as denoting the M third ” dratrurf 
of the town by “ earthquakes." * 

In more modem times Zoar is mentioned by tbs 
Crusading historians. Fulcher < tJrtta Da i, p M, 
quoted by von Raumer, p. 219) states that ** bsimg 
encircled (yirato ) the southern part of the lake aa 
the road from Hebron to Petrs, we found there a 
Urge village which was said to be Seg*w, m a 
charming situation, and abounding with dais. 
Here we began to enter the mountains of Arahsa^ 
The palms are mentioned also by Wiliam of Tjm 
(xxii. 30) as being so aloindant as to emmm the 
place to be called 1 7/At Pal nutrua^ and Pmtm er 
(L e. probably Pautaier). Aioilfrda <eir. a. a 
1320) does not specify its position more nearly than 
that it was adjacent to the lake and the *.oV, bm 
be testifies to its then iiiqMirtancr by call r< tbs 
lake after it — lUhretzeghur <sec, U*», I be Ldna, m 
Kelaud, p. 272). The natural inlrmxs from tbs 
description of Fulcher is, that Srgv*- Uy m the 
Wady Kerak^ the ordinary rood, then and mm, 
from the south of the l*ead Sea to the iwtiii 
highlands. Tlie conjecture of Irby ami Mugia 
(June 1, and see May 9), that the eitenaire rums 
which they found in the lower part of this wady 
were those of Zoar, is therefore proiaidy srrm— s 


The name Jh-a'a or fhm'nk 1 j 1 


which they, 

Poole (<U*Hjr. Jomm. xxv». 63), 'and Burykhs idi 
(July 15), give to the valley, may even 
violence be accepted as a corruption of Z*i 

Zoar was included in tbe province of IN 
Tenia, which contained also Krrak and 
It was an episcopal see, in the patriarchate of Jwa 
salera and archbishopric of Petra; at the t osmad 
of ( 'halcedon (a. I>. 451 ) it was re p rese n ted by Bs 
bishop Musonius, and at the Svnod of ( oiatab- 
nople (A. 1 *. 533) by Juba (1^ Qum, Orwsi 
Christ. iii. 743-743). 

4. To the statements of the medie val tra refers 
just quoted there are st least two remarkable ex- 
ceptions. (1.) Brx'nrdus mr. a. t». , tW 

author of the Dftctijdio To nr S incur. the Uaa i 
nrd “ 1 1 slid 1 00k to Palestine" tf Uw Nlxldlr Agra. 
1 the work of an able and intelligent nrw<lrtit w. the 
country, states (cap. vit.) that fit 


« Tbe Samaritan Text and Yerefoo afford no light 
on this paasagp, as they, for reason* not difficult to 
livine. have thrown the whole into confusion. 

* None of these places, however, can be seen from 
Im .Ye»m (Bob. I. 491). 


e Similarly, Stephanos of Bvsantiam ptsam Base 
h IltAaeniy rqootrd by RfUad. p lUfi&L 

d See Rabmer, D **■ Uebr TmJa u> H m*f 
(Breslau, 1861), p. 29 

« The distance from Jericho to Bn gel h ssbe 
stated here. U Is realty about M ffnglkh aka 
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Omm) to the south of Jericho is the citj Scgor, 
■tooted beneath the mountain of Engaddi, between 
which mountain and the Dead Sea is the statue of 
salt.*' • True he confesses that all his efforts to 
rieit the spot bad been frustrated bj the Saracens; 
bat the passage bears marks of the greatest desire 
to obtain correct information, and be must have 
■early approached tbe place, because he saw with 
his own eyes the 44 pyramids” which covered tbe 
u wells of bitumen," which he supposes to have 
been those of the vide of Siddiin. This is in curi- 
ous agreement with the connection between En-gedi 
and Zoar implied in Jerome’s Itinerary of Paula. 
(2.) The statement of Thietmar (a. d. 1217) is 
even more singular. It is contained in the 11th 
end 12th chapters of his Peregrinate (ed. Laurent, 
Hamburg!, 1857). After visiting Jericho and Gil- 
gal he arrives at the 44 fords of Jordan ” (xi. 20), 
where Israel crossed and where Christ was baptized, 
and where then, as now, the pilgrims bathed (22). 
Crossing this ford (33) he arrives at 14 tbe field 
and the spot where the Lord overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorra.” After a description of tbe lake come 
the following words: 44 On the shore of this lake, 
about a mile (ad miliare) from the spot at which 
the Lord was baptized, is the statue of salt into 
which Lot’s wife was turned” (47). 44 Hence 1 

came from tbe lake of Sodom and Gomorra, and 
arrived at Segor, where Lot took refuge after tbe 
overthrow of Sodom ; which is now called in the 
Syrian tongue Zora, but in Latin tbe city of palms. 
In the mountain hard by this Lot sinned with his 
daughters (xiL 1-3). After this 1 passed the vine- 
yard of Beqjamin (?) and of Engaddi 

Neat I came into the land of Moab and to the 
mountain in which was the cave where David hid 
.... leaving on my left band Sethim (Shittim), 

where tbe children of Israel tarried At 

last 1 came to the plains of Moab, which abound 
in cattle and grain A plain country, de- 

lightfully covered with herbage, but without either 
woods or siugle trees; hardly even a twig or shrub 
(4-15). . . . After this I came to the torrent 
Jabbok*’ (xiv. 1). 

Making allowance for the confusion Into which 
this traveller seems to have fallen as to Engaddi 
and tbe cavern of David, it seems almost certain 
from his description that, having once crossed the 
Jordan, he did not recross it,* and that the site of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the pillar of salt, and Zoar, 
were all seen by him on the east of tbe Dead Sea 
— the two first at its northeast end. Taken by 
Itself this would not perhaps be of much weight, i 
bat when combined with the evidence which the 
writer has attempted to bring forward that the 
a cities of the plain” lay to the north of the 
lake, it seems to him to assume a certain signif- 

5. But patting aside the accounts of Brocardus 
and Thietmar, as exceptions to the ordinary me- 

« In the map to the Thfatrum Term Sancta of 
Adricbomius, Sodom Is placed wlthiu the lake, at its 
N. W. end ; Segor near It on the shore ; and the 
Status Sails close to tbe mouth of the torrent (ap- 
parently Kldron). 

* Thietmar did not return to the west of the Jor- 
dan. From the torrent Jabbok he ascended the moun- 
tains of Abarim. lie then recrossed the plain of 
Heahbon to tbe river Anion ; and passing the rains 

Robda (Rabba), and Cracb (Kerak), and again cross- 
ing the Arnon (probably the Wady el-AAsy), reac h ed 
the top of a very high mountain, where be was half 
228 
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dtoval befief which placed Zoar at the Wady erf- 
Dra'a, how can that belief be reconciled with the 
inference drawn above from the statements of the 
Pentateuch ? It agrees with those statements in 
one particular only, the position of the place on 
the eastern side of the lake. In everything else it 
disagrees not only with the Pentateuch, but with 
the locality ordinarily 0 assigned to Sodom. For 
if Utdum be Sodom, at the S. W. comer of the 
lake, It* distance from the Wady ed-Dra'a (at 
least 15 miles) is too great to agree with tbe re- 
quirements of Gen. xix. 

This has led M. de Saulcy to place Zoar in the 
Wady Zuweirah , the pass leading from Hebron to 
tbe Dead Sea. But the names Zuweirah and Zoar 
are not nearly so similar in tbe originals as they 
are in their western forma, and there is the fatal 
obstacle to the proposal that it places Zoar on the 
west of the lake, away from what appears to have 
been the original cradle of Moab and Ammon.* 
If we are to look for Zoar in this neighborhood, it 
would surely be better to place it at the Tell um- 

Zoghal « the latter part of which name ( 

is almost literally the same as the Hebrew Zoar. 
The proximity of this name and that of Utdtun, 
so like Sodom, and the presence of the salt moon- 
tain — to this day splitting off in pillars which 
show a rude resemblance to the human form — are 
certainly remarkable facte; but they only add to 
tbe general mystery in which the whole of the 
question of the position and destruction of tbe 
cities is involved, and to which the writer tees at 
present no hope of a eolation. 

In the A. V. of 1011 tbe name Zoar [2adpt 
/sour, or et Sahar, ed. 1590] is found in 1 Chr. 
iv. 7, following (though inaccurately) the Keri 

(•mi). The present received text of the A. V. 
follows (with tbe insertion of 44 and ”) the Cethib 

("TTCP). In either case the name has no con- 
nection with Zoar proper, and is more accurately 
represented in English as Zohar (Tsocbar) or 
Jezohar. [Jkzoar.] G. 

* The theory offered above, 44 that the Zoar of 
the Pentateuch was to tbe north of the Dead Sea, 
not far from its northern end, in the general par- 
allel of Jericho,” is, we believe, original with its 
author; and we present some reasons for discarding 
it, and in favor of the received opinion that it 
southeast of the sea. 

Zoar was a frontier town of Moab. The 44 bur- 
den ” or wail of Moab which appeal* in the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah (xv. ) and is repeated in that of Jere- 
miah (xlviii.) both possibly derived from a more 
ancient common source, associates tbe town with 
the territory, and Mr. Grove includes it In his list 
of the towns of Moab. The borders of Israel and 
Moab touched, as we know (Num. xxiv. 3), near 
the southeast corner of the Salt Sea. Zoar, then, 

killed by the cold. Thence he journeyed to Petra 
and Mount Hor, and at length reached the Red Sea 
His itinerary is toll of Interest and intelligence. 

e Though inoorrectly, If the writer's argument for 
the position of the plain of Jordan is tenable. 

* Dr. Robinson's arguments against this proposal 
of De 8aulry (Bibl. Res. 11. 107, 617). thongb they 
might be more pleasant in tone, are unanswerable In 
substance. 

« The Rjtdjam et-Mexorr AW of De Sanloy. Tbe |t 
and nk eeoh strive to r ep r ese n t the Arabic g tow * 
which is pronounced like a guttural rolling r. 
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«M east of the boundary, and Sodom wmt of it, 
and both were near it. 

The first allusion to the «pot (Geo. xui. 10) ae- 
rords entirely with the position which we advocate, 
and does not readily admit of any other construc- 
tion. The sacred writer refer* to the eitent of the 
watered and fruitful plain of Jordan, l*efore the 
Lord destroyed the cities, “ as thou earnest unto 
Zoar.*’ Like a later description, in which Zoar is 
a tarminus, the reader naturally understands a ref- 
erence to the southern extremity of tke pUin. If 
Zoar had been east of the Jordan, on a line with 
Jericho, the description would be unnatural. It 
might still be claimed to be sn allusion to the breadth 
of the valley divided by the Jordan, but it would 
exclude the more pertinent and manifest allusion to 
its length. So far is this “ narrative in Genesis ” 
from seeming to “ state positively ” that the site 
M lay at the northern end of the Dead Sea,*’ that 
It becomes unintelligible to us on any other hypoth- 
ec than that it lay at the southern end. And the 
description is perfectly natural, though the terminus 
was not actually visible. 

The above interpretation, which Mr. Grove sets 
aside as impossible, he has himself put forward as 
unquestioned and unencumbered, and in previous 
articles it stands as his own. His exposition (see 
Lot, vol. ii. p. 1685 a) reads thus: — 

u The two Hebrews looked over the comparatively 
empty land in the direction of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
and Zoar (xui. 10). And I>ot lifted up bis eyes 
toward the left, and beheld all the precinct of the 
Jordan that it was well-watered every where; like a 
garden of Jehovah, like that unutterably green and 
fertile land of Ktrypt he had only lately quitted. 
Even from that distance through the clear air of 
Palestine, can be distinctly discovered the loog and 
thick masses of vegetation which fringe the numer- 
ous streams that descend from the hills on either 
side, to meet the central stream in iU tropical 
depths. And what it now is immediately opposite 
Bethel, such it seems then to have been 4 even to 
Zoar ’ to the furthest extremity of the sea which 
now covers the * valley of the fields ’ (* Valley of 
Siddini,’ Siddim fields), the fields of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. So lot ‘chose all the precinct of the 
Jordan, and journeyed east,’ down the ravines 
which give access to the Jordan \ alley ; and then 
when be reached it, turned again southward and 
advanced as far as Sodom (II, 12i.” ^ •* ao 

Bktiif.l, vol. i. p. 289. 

Besides the passages in Genesis and the two in 
the prophecies which have Iwen re erred to. Zoar is 
named in but one other place in the Bible < l>eut. 
xxxiv. 3), and that is decisive against Mr. Grove*# 
theory. Moses had ascended “the mountain of 
Nebo', to the top of I’isgalt, that is over against 
Jericho," to take his view of the Promised l*nd. 
The Iw.nl showed him its different sections, and 
among other* *• the plain of the valley of Jericho, 
live cit v of |Kvlm-tree* unto Zoar." Mount Nebo 
has Iwen identifier!, if we accept Mr. Tristram’* se- 
lection' and if we do not, Mr. Grove has stated pre- 
cisely where, on the testimony of the Bible, and also 
of .loMphu* <.*!»/. »v. 8. § 48) and the Fathers, it 
must l«\ “ facing Jericho uii the east of .Iordan." If. 
now, “the Zoar .if the Pentateuch was to the north 
of the ihivl not far trom its northern end, in 
the general parallel of .len»'ho," “ on the east side of 
the v.illev ," it must have lain between Jericho and 
NtW., urar the t«*e of the latter, a supposition 
• hull render* unintelligible the descriptive sketch 
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Just quoted, as also Mr. Grove's tee Mwdk* 
that the rite which, on this theory, thaw by diswrth 
below the prophet lew der, was 44 one of the barimsrb 
which bounded bis view from Piagah.** 

The two definite reference* in the PintOwvt is 
the extent of the plain obviously mean the am 
They both describe it as seen l engthwise from 
northern summits, the one on t!*e om side, and the 
other on the other side of the valley. The mivad 
ible feature of Mr. Grove’s tbenrv is, that ii wrefcn 
lx>t and Moses look across the plain of the Jorhm 
eastward and westward on the same paraQri. « 
tending in both cases “unto /xmr,” though » 
viewed it from the western hill*, and the other fries 
the eastern. 

Has Mr. Grove considered, withal, the refetm 
j of the river Jordan to this theory ? Lot was sd- 
monUhed not to tarry in the plain, hoi aeeafw? wnh 
all haste to the mountain — flee, that is, from the 
plain west of the river in the territory of t •earn, 
where Mr. Grove places Sodom, to the mosmtare 
the further border of the plain east of the rirer m 
the territory of Moab, near which he 
crossing with his family, without 
facihtic*, the deep and rapid mer. 

Lot subsequently ascended the mountam 
dwelt in a cave with hit daughter*; and 
sprung the mountain- tribe* ot Moab and Aman 
The hcighU southeast of the Dead Sea have bees tto 
traditional seat and radiating “ centre. ’ as temM 
by Mr. Grove, of these “ brother tribes.” They 
pushed northward and eastward and ^rad ww a 
Urge territory, keeping distinct, and the bww 
were afterwards dispemewed of theirs as br retoh 
as the line of the Arnon by tbe Anwwdee, b«t re- 
tained their original fastnesses t Sum. m. M 
This natural interpretation of the sacred reco rd m 
sustained by Ritter, who has sketched wnh fiw* 
clearness the territories and courses of mqws 
the 44 tribes outside (Unman ” (Geoy. ty fab* 
tine . ii. 149, 151 )• 

The argument addoced al>ove. “ that the mrart 
information as to tbe Moabites makes tberr 
urat in the plain* of lleshbon, northeast of the bh». 
not as afterward* in tbe mountains on ihs * k 
east, to which they a eve driven by the As 
i Sum. xxi. 26)" has been refuted by Mr 
himself In a preceding article iMoai, vol m p 
1980 5): “The wartike Amtciiew, cither fcered 
from their original *e*U on tbe wad, «w 
lured over by the increasing prosperity of the yre( 
nation, crossed the Jordan. and overran the nshsr 
portion of the territory on the oorth, drivin g hb 
lock to his original position behind the Mttwst 
bulwark of the Anion.” 

In the former “f them paareges, the ** 
neat ’* of tbe Moabites is rr|We*mted to Here tow 
northeast of the sea. In the Utter tl-rtr - 
I (tusition ” i* represented to hare been ayullad d 
the sea, and again, in the rente artu U. ** the sSft 
eastern U.nler of the Dead >ea is ■js-A.m *d m 
“ their original seat." In the funner tby me — f 
to have l«ai driven bv tbe Am* wile. .ret <d U-w 
original seat ; .ml in tbe Utter they are mid to tore 
been dnven by the reroe into their «ng*r«l pMmm 
We accept* the aecood ii.trrj aetata® as tfed 
which lie* on the face of the reefed irarratrre, md 
has been received hv all BslOicml students re.U 
Ami in the highlands above what we cU a ts ha* 
1 Urn the site of Zoar. are identified, at u a day tfr 
I ruins of the strongholds, Kir of Moab mad kt* 
j Moab. To remove the cradle of there into areto 
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ward ia to disturb and dislocate the associations 
and allusions of the sacred writers, as universally 
understood by their readers. 

Mr. Grove suggests that u if Utdutn be Sodom, 
its distance from the Wady ed-Dra'a (at least 15 
miles) is too great to agree with the requirements 
of Gen. xu." — assuming the necessity of the pres- 
ent circuitous route. While we recognise in the 
name of this singular mountain a memorial of an- 
cient Sodom, it is not necessary to suppose that it 
designates the exact site of the city, nor is it cer- 
tain that Zoar lay at the mouth of Wady Ktrak. 
We onlj claim that l oth places lay not v «7 far 
from a point southeast of the Dead Sea, and this 
we think demonstrable. We would suggest that a 
fugitive family might even reach Wady ed-Dra'a 
from near the site of Khashm Usdum with less 
difficulty and in less time (especially in the direct 
line which may then have been practicable) than 
they could cross the Jordan and reach the base of 
the eastern mountains on the parallel of Jericho. 

The allus'ons to this site by Josephus are explicit. 
He says: “ It is to this day called Zoar’’ (Ant. i. 
11, f 4). In describing the lake Asphaltites, he 
says: “ It extended as far as Zoar in Arabia ” (B. 
J. iv. 8, § 4) by which he plainly designates its 
southern point; conformably with his own defini- 
tion. “ Arabia is a eountry that borders upon 
Jod«a " (Ant. xiv. 1, § 4). Ritter, with his usual 
thoroughness, collates the early post- Biblical testi- 
mony, and says: “ Zoar can only be looked for at 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea." Of the 
two “ medieval travellers ” quoted above as apparent 
exceptions to this general current of testimony and 
belief, only one wrote from personal observation, 
and both are nearly unintelligible. Their confused 
testimony, on which no stress is laid, is not worth 
rifting; and that it has no weight with the writer 
is evident from his admission in another plaoe: 
“ that the Zoar of Josephus, Jerome, and the Cru- 
saders probably lay where Dr. Robinson places it ” 
(Sodom, p. 3069 a). The cautious Professor, who 
devoted a special paper to the site of Zoar (Hibl. 
Ret. ii. 648-651 ), speaks of it without refere n ce s in 
his latest work as an ascertained site: “ Zoar, as 
we know, was in the mouth of Wady Ktrak , ss it 
opens upon the neck of the peninsula" (Phy*. 
(itog. p. 233). While this may have been the ex- 
act rite of Zoar, we have no data which gives us 
alwolute knowledge, and probably never shall have. 
His earlier conclusion was impregnable: “ All these 
circumstances seem to be decisive as to the position 
of Zoar on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, at the 
foot of the mountains near its southern end " (BibL 
Ur*, ii. 6411). This is not more positive than Mr. 
Grove's original statement: “There is no doubt 
that it [Zoar] was situated on the southeastern 
lorder of the Dead Sea." (Mo ah, vot ii. p. 391 
6, 1st Eng. ed.; comp. iii. 1980 a, Amcr. ed., for 
a later alteration.) 

Mr. Tristram offers a still stranger theory re- 
specting the site of Zoar. He proposes to place it 
on the west side of the valley, south of Jericho. 
He suggests this location without any trace of name 
or ruin, or any hint of history or tradition, as cor- 
responding with the view granted to Moses from 
the top of Pisgah. “ If we place Zoar, as it nat- 
urally would be placed according to the narrative 
of Lot's escape, at the foot of the hill, between 
Wndy Ihbdr and R it Feshkhnh , we see that here 
was just the limit of Moses's view, in accordance 
with the record." (Ltmd of ItratL, p. 866, 2d ed.) 
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No one can have imagined that the southeast bor* 
der of the Deed Sea and the walls of Zoar at that 
point were visible to the prophet from the top of 
Pisgah, unless, as suggested by Mr. Mrivill in his 
sermon on the “ Death of Moses," his vision was 
aided by God who waa with his servant on that 
lonely summit. The suggestion of Dean Stanley 
on this point commends itself to us. He says: 
“ It was a view, doubtless, which in its frill extent 
was fo be imagined, rather than actually seen. 
The foreground of the picture alone was clearly dis- 
cernible; its dim distances were to be supplied by 
what was lieyond, though suggested by what was 
within the range of the actual prospect of the seer " 
(S. P. p. 295 ). 

Mr. Tristram's own description is aft full a coo 
formation of the sacred record ss we could have an- 
ticipated from a visitor who should identify the lo- 
cality and describe the scene. In selecting this 
rite, without any indication, local or traditional, he 
sets aside, without answering it, the array of evi- 
dence convincing to Mr. Grove, as to the writers of 
note who preceded him, which makes the Zoar of 
the Pentateuch a town of Moab on the east side of 
the valley. And by no possible interpretation can 
the plaintive cry and panic flight, recorded in ** the 
burden of Moab," be associated with a city off on 
the northwestern shore of the sea: “ My heart shall 
cry out for Moab; his fugitives shall flee unto Zoar, 
an heifer of three years old; for by the mounting 
up of Luhith with weeping shall they go it up; for 
in the way of Horouaim, they shall raise up a cry 
of destruction" (Is. xv. 5). “ From the cry of 

Heshbon even unto Elealah, and even unto Jahaa, 
have they uttered their voice, from Zoar even onto 
Horonairo, as an heifer of three years old; for the 
waters also of Nimrim shall be desolate" (Jer. 
xlviii. 34). 

A frailer examination of Mr. Tristram's positions 
may be found in BibL Sue. (1868), xxv. 138-148. 
In a private letter since written, Mr. T. intimates 
his relinquishment of his published theory. For 
farther argument against the theory that the Pen- 
tapolis lay north of the sea, as applied to the other 
cities, see under Sodom (Amcr. «d.). S. W. 

Z03A or ZO'BAH [rtKw, 

public plict ]: 2ov£d; [2 Sam. viU. 12; 2 Chr. 
viii. 3, Alex. 2»/9a; 1 Chr. six. 6, Rom. Vat. 

FA. 2»£a; 2 Chr. viii. 3, Rom. Vat 
Bai]<r«0a: Ps lx., title, 2o0dA, Sin. 2«£aA; 2 
Sam. xxiii. 36. rioAvdvrdpsws, Alex. woWvs dvrer* 
pW.\ Soba , [once] Suba, [once Soboi]) is the 
name of a portion of Syria, which formed a sepa- 
rate kingdom in the time of the Jewish monareJia, 
Saul, David, and Solomon. It is difficult to fix 
its exact position and limits; but there seem to be 
grounds for regarding it as l)ing chiefly eastward 
of CVele-SyrU, and extending thence northeast 
and east, towards, if not even to the Euphrates. 
[Syria.] It would thus have included the east- 
ern flank of the mountain-chain which shuts in 
Ccele-Syria on that side, the high land about 
Aleppo, and the more northern portion of the 
Syrian desert. 

Among the cities of Zol«ah were a Hamath (9 
( hr. viii. 3), which must not be confounded with 
“ Hamath the Great ’ (Hamath-Zohah); a place 
called Tibhath or Betah (2 Sam. viii. 8; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 8), which is perhaps Taibek , between Pal- 
myra and Aleppo; and another called Berothai, 
whioh has been supposed to be Ueyrfrt, (Set 
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Winer, Rtalwdi'terbnch, rol i. p. 156.) This but 
•opposition is highly improbable, for the kingdom 
of Hamath roust bare intervened between Zobah 
and the coast. [Bkrothah.] 

We first hear of Zobah in the time of Saul, when 
we find it mentioned as a separate country, gov- 
erned apparently by a number of kings who own 
no common head or chief (1 Sara. xiv. 47). Saul 
engaged in war with these kings, and “ vexed 
them,” as he did bis other neighbors. Some forty 
years later than this, we find Zobah under a single 
ruler, Hadadezer, son of Rehob, who seems to have 
been a powerful sovereign. He had wars with Toi, 
king of Hamath (2 Sam. viii. 10), while he lived in 
dose relations of amity with the kings of Damas- 
cus, Reth-Rehob, Ish-tob, etc., and held various 
petty Syrian princes as vassals under his yoke (2 
Sam. x. 19). He bad even a considerable influ- 
ence in Mesopotamia, teyond the Euphrates, and 
was able on one occasion to obtain an important 
auxiliary force from that quarter (ibid. 16; com- 
pare title to Ps. lx.). David, having resolved to 
take full possession of the tract of territory orig- 
inally promised to the posterity of Abraham (2 
Sam. viii. 3; compare Gen. xv. 18), attacked Ha- 
dadezer in the early part of his reign, defeated his 
army, and took from him a thousand chariots, 
■even hundred (seven thousand, 1 Chr. xviii. 4) 
horsemen, and 20,000 footmen. Iladadezer's allies, 
the Syrians of Damascus, having marched to his 
assistance, David defeated them in a great battle, 
in which they lost 22,000 men. The wealth of 
Zobah is very apparent in the narrative of this 
campaign. Several of the officers of Hadadezer's 
army carried “shields of gold *’ (2 Sam. viii. 7), 
l»y which we are probably to understand iron or 
wooden frames overlaid with plates of the precious 
metal. The cities, moreover, which David took, 
Retail (or Tibhath) and Rerothai, yielded him 
“exceeding much brass” (ver. 8). It is not 
clear whether the Syrians of Zobah submitted and 
became tributary on this occasion, or whether, 
although defeated, they were aide to maintain their 
independence. At any rate a few yean later, they 
were again in arms against David. This time the 
Jewish king acted on the defensive. The war was 
provoked by the Ammonites, who hired the ser- 
vices of the Syrians of Zohah, among others, to 
help them against the people of Israel, and obtained 
in this way auxiliaries to the amount of 33. (XX) 
men. The allies were defeated in a great battle by 
Joab, who engaged the Syrians in person with the 
flower of his troops (2 Sam. x. 9). Hadadezer, 
upon this, made a last effort. He sent across the 
Euphrates into Mesopotamia, and “ drew forth the 
Syrians that were beyond the ri\er” (1 Chr. xix. 
16), who had hitherto taken no part in the war. 
With these allies and his own troop* he once more 
renewed the struggle with the Israelite*, who were 
now commanded by Da\id himself, the crisis being 
such ns seemed to demand the presence of the king. 
A little was fought mar llelam — a place, the 
situation of which is uncertain (ID lam) — where 
the S' mini of Zobah and their new allies were 
defeated with great slaughter, losing between 40,t)tH> 
and MMHH) men. After this we hear ot no more 
hostilities. The petty primes hitherto tributary 
to Hadadezer transferred their allegiance to the 
king of laruel, and it is prolable that be himadf 
became a vassal to Ifovid. 

Zohah, however, though subdued, continued to 
aauae trouble to the Jewish kmgi. A man of Zohah, 
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one of the subjects of Hadadeaer — Rem. ana at 
KHadah — having emaped from the battle of Hrlarw 
and “ gathered a band ” (i. «. a body of kiifla 
marauder*), marched Booth ward, and oootnvud 
to make himaelf master of Damascus, where b* 
reigned (apparently) for some fifty ywrv proving 
a fierce adversary to Israel all lb roach the me* 
of Solomon (IK. xi. 23-25). Solomon sW> wm 
(it would aeem ) engaged in a war with Zohah fcaeK. 
The Hamath-Zobah, against which be “ went rp * 
(2 Chr. viii. 3), was probably a town in that 
country which resisted his authority, and whack 
he accordingly attacked and subdued. This is the 
last that we bear of Zobah in Scripture. The 
name, however, is found at a later date ta tha 
Inscriptions of Assyria, where the kingdom «f 
Zohah seems to intervene b etween Hamath awd 
Damascus, foiling thus into the regular hue at 
march of the Assyrian armies. Several Assyrian 
monarch* relate that they took tribute from /jubmk, 
while others apeak of baring traversed it on their 
way to or from Palestine. t . R. 

ZOBEBAH (n^iS [linr-wi.;]: a, 
BaBdi Alex. 2t»0ri8a‘- Scbvba). Suo of < <*. in 
an obacure genealogy of the tribe of Judah ■ l * W 

iv. 8). 

ZO'HAR OTiS [lrAf/caesr] ; 2a a# : Sr • L 
Father of Ephron the Hittitc (< len. xxiii. 8, xxv. > ► 

2. ( Sohar t Sour.) One of the sons if Snna 
((Ten. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15): culled Zauan m X 
Chr. iv. 24. 

• 3. Incorrectly printed Zoar (A. V ad 141 L, 
later eds. Jesoar), 1 Chr. iv. 7. [Zoau, p. 3841 4.) 

A. 

ZOHELETH, THE STOKE CpH 

n'jinin [see below] : A*#* raw 7.*«Ac#i [A* at 
-dci]; Alex. to* Aifior too ZawAsd : btpu /,do 
Utk). This was “ by En-Rogel *’ 1 1 K. l 9 . and 
therefore, if Kn-Rogel be the modern f 
this stone, “ where Adonijah slew sheep and uses,' 
was in all likelihood not for from the VV<£ tf the 
Virgin. [Kx-Rooel.] The Targumi«u tnnini 
it “ the rolling stone; ” and J arc hi affirm* that d 
was a Urge stone on which the young turn trwd 
their strength in attempting to ruii it. « ib— 
make it “ the serpent atone " ((jnn- j, a* tf him 

the root bm, “to creep.” Jerome wrupD says, 
“Zoelet tractum sire protractum.” « Kbers on 
nect it with running water : bat there w suf 
strained in making it “ the stooe of the co n duit 

inVnre, Mnzcktbik ), from iU proximity m 

the great rock -conduit or conduits that purvd u-v» 
Siloam. Uochart's idea is that the ilrtwew wvwd 
zubel denotes “ a alow motion “ t //um« part i bi 
1, c. 9); “ the fullers here pressing out the wa s 
which dropped from the clothes that they hod 
washed in the well called Rogel." If C *• W ike 
case, then we bate some relies of this m 

tom at the massi'a breastwork below the [ w st 
liirket r/-//*iwr*i, where the donkeys wait Ut tWtf 
load of skins from the well, and «)<m the .Arab 
washerwomen may be seen to this day healing thaw 
clothes.® 

«* We give the following AabUekal worn «n fc*e- 
leth, from the Arahk comments r? of Taneham at 
Jerusakm, translated by ktksrbntr ur — 

" Ter. 9. TT7 1 Terhum Vnt dguAaaManam 
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The prmctioe of piecing stones, end nemingthem 
from e person or en event, it very common. Jecob 
did so at Bethel (Gen. xxriii. 22, xxxv. 14; tee 
Bochart’s Canaan, pp. 785, 786); end he did it 
egein when parting from Lebeu (Gen. xxxi. 45). 
Joehueaet np stones in Jordan end Gilgai, et the 
commend of God (Josh. iv. 9-20); end again in 
Sbechem (Josh. xxiv. 26). Near Beth-sbemesh 
there was the Eben-gedolah (“ greet stone,” 1 Sam. 
vi. 14), celled also Abel-gedolah (“ the gnat weep- 
ing,” 1 Sam. vi. 18). There was the Eben- Bohan, 
sooth of Jericho, in the plains of Jordan (Josh, 
xr. 6, xriiL 17), “ the stone of Bohan the son 
of Reuben,” the EhrenbreiUtein of the Ciccdr, or 
M plain ” of Jordan, a memorial of the son or 
grandsoo of Jacob's eldest born, for which the 
writer once looked in vain, but which Felix Fabri 
In the 15th century (Eva got, ii. 82) professes to 
have seen. The Rabbis preserve the memory of 
this stone in a book called Eben-Bvhan, or the 
touchstone ( Chron of Rabbi Joseph , transl by 
BiaUoblotxky, i. 192). There was the stone set up 
by Samuel between Mizpeh and Shen, Eben-Ezer , 
** the stooe of help ” (1 Sam. vii. 11, 12). There 
was the Great Stone on which Samuel slew the 
sacrifices, after the great battle of Saul with the 
Philistines (1 Sam. xiv. 83). There was the Eben- 
Ezel (“ lapis discessus vel ahitus, a discessu Joua- 
thanis et Davidb,” Simonis, Oman. p. 156), where 
David hid himself, and which some Talmudists 
Identify with Zoheleth. Large stones have always 
obtained for themselves peculiar names, from their 
shape, their position, their connection with a person 
or an event In the Sinai tic Desert the writer 
found the Hajar el- Rehab (“ stone of the rider ”), 
fj'jar eUFul (** stone of the bean Hajar Musa 
(** stone of Moses ”). The sutyect of stones is by 
no means uninteresting, and has not in any respect 
been exhausted. (See the Notes of De Sola and 
Lindenthal in their edition of Genesis , pp. 175, 
226 ; Bochart’s Canaan, p. 785; Vocsius at IdoL- 
a(r. vi 88; Scaliger on Eusebius, p. 198; Heral- 
dus oh Amobius, bk. vU., and Klmenhorstius on 
Amobius ; also a long note of Ouselius in his edi- 
tion of Mmudus Felix , p. 15; Calmet’s Frag- 
ments, Nos. 166, 785, 736 ; Kitto’s Palestine, 
See, besides, the works of antiquaries on stones and 
stone circles; and an interesting account of the 
curious Phoenician Hajar Chem in Malta, in Tal- 
lack’s recent volume on that island, pp. 115-127) 

H. a 

• It should be added that M. Clermont-Gan- 
oeau, connected with the French consulate at Jeru- 


trspUatloois habet et reptmttaois et eunotatbnls in I 
looesru. lode Saiurnum sppellaverunt | 

propter multos qjus r e gr esses Incessusque retrogrados. 
hqw ssofesntia «t In nrbte Tlbm («. 

82, 6) t. (. cunctabar vobki responders conriliamqae 
meua voblseum communlcmre, proptersa quia vos 
▼ersbar et gravitatem aetmti* vestne admliabar. 8er- 

pm* "D3 'bnit appellaetur, quia in terra ser- 
pent, et ob ineessnai sunm quasi trepMantsm cunctmn- 
twnqua. lode porro dlennt: (Sabb. fol. 65, b.) 

pVrron bv l'Dta'on la-v <.«. m **,. 

KM, <ap. 6), )W1 I'Vnra O'DJTI 

L «. aqua lsolter flnens In terra. Fortes** tgttur 
nbnitn slmUiter expUeandum set, nlmiram 
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salem, reports the supposed recovery of Zoheleth in 
the present Ez-Zehtoele, the name of a rocky 
plateau nearly in the centra of the Une along which 
stretches the village of Sxloah (which sec) : the 
western free, cut perpendicularly, slightly over- 
hangs the valley. He assumes this to be the stons 

of Zohdelk, near (V'H) Kn-Rogd (1 K. L 9), 
though the Hebrew and the Arabic names differ, 
as Zohelet and Zthoelet. He proposes also to iden- 
tify En-Rogel with the Virgin’s Fountain, and not 
with Bir Egub : the former being only 60 metres 
from Zehwcle, while the latter is 700 metres and 
the Pool of Siloam 400. He suggests further, that 
on this supposition we can more easily trace the 
line which separated the territories of Bet\jamiu 
and Judah as stated in Josh. xv. 7, xviii. 16. He 
maintains that the fella hin divide the valley of the 
Kedron Into three sections, the second of which, 
extending from the southeast angle of the Haram 
to the confluence at the north of Bfr Eyub, they 
call Wady Fer'aun, Pharaoh's Valley, i. «., as 
the name imports in that application, “ Valley of 
the King; ” and the front of the valley so desig- 
nated Is precisely that which the King's Gardens 
(Garden, i. 870) used to occupy (Quarterly 
Statement of the P. E. Fund, No. v., pp. 251- 
258). H. 

ZO'HBTH (niTtt [ corpulent, strong, Flint] : 
Zcsdr; Alex. Z**x*8‘- Zaheth). Son of Ishiof the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 

ZO'PHAH [acne.]: \ [Vat 

in ver. 35, Alex. [in w * Ze*$ap: 

Supha), Son of Helem, or Hotham, the son of 
Heber, an Asberite (1 Chr. vil. 35, 36). 

ZO'PHAI [S ayl] [pair.]: Zoi 

! [Vmt Zovgm'} SopAoF). A Kohathite Invite, 
son of Elkanah and ancestor of Samuel (1 Chr. vi, 
26 [11] ). In ver. 35 be b called Zuph. 

ZO'PHAH OSTO [perh. ^porrmc]: Zmfdp: 
Sophar). One of the three friends of Job (Job iL 
11, xi. 1, xx. 1, xlii. 9). He b called in the He- 
brew “ the Naamathite,” and in the LXX. “ the 
Minean," and “ the king of the MUueans.” 

zothim, the field of G'bx rntr 

[prob. Jt M of dropping!, i. a. teyfno 

oicovidx- locus subUmis). A spot on or near the 
top of Pisgah, from which Balaam had hb second 
view of the encampment of Israel (Nutn. xxiii. 14). 


lapb volutatus et hb lllb tmotns, quern ssepe quasi 
ludente* volvebant ; mot sea*ns est earn per se fake* 
teretem (volubllem) acclivltmtU Inetmr, cqju* bias 
alteram etatios, alteram depresslus eseet In mod am 
pontb exstractl, In quo ad locum mltbretn rine grmdl- 

bus aseendatnr ; qnem voeavernnt qnalemqas 

md altare strnxernnt, nt eo aeeeodereut, qnnm ad 
altare per grados ascender* non llreret (Ex. xx. 28). 
Nee abeurdom mihl vldetnr enndem fnlsee hone lmps- 
dem mtqne earn, qnl in Dmvldb Joamthmnlque historta 

btHH voeatns ect, qusm Interpmtmntnr laps- 

dem vbtorum, md qnam vkbUoet viators* devertebmat. 
Tmrgnm h. 1. transtnllt, L s. mltue . 

fortmaae enim Impto mltns fUlt et elates, qusm v b t ori 
e longinqno ooosptoerscit.” 
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If the wort) tAdth (rendered u field ”) may be taken 
in ite usual sense, then the “ field of Zophim ” was 
a cultivated spot « high up on the top of the range 
of Pisgah. But that word is the almost invariable 
term lor a portion of the upper district of Muab, 
and therefore may have had some local sense which 
has hitherto escaped notice, and in which it it 
employed in reference to the spot in question. The 
position of the field of Zophira is not defined, it i- 
only said that it commanded merely a portion of 
the encampment of Israel Neither do the ancient 
versions afford any clew. The Targum of Onkelos, 
the LXX., and the Peshito-Syriac take Zophim in 
the sense of “ watchers " or *• lookers-out," and 
translate it accordingly. But it is prulwbly a He- 
brew version of an aboriginal name, related to that 
which in other places of the present records apjwam 
ss Mir pell or Mizpah.*' May it not be the same 
place which later in the history is mentioned (once 
otdy) as Mi/.pah-Moah? 

Mr. Porter, who identifies Attdriu with Pi-gali ' 
mentions (HwuVmnk, p. 300 a) that the ruins of 
Main, at the foot of that mountain, are surrounded 
by a fertile and cultivated plain, which he regards 
as the field of Zophim. G. 

• 'Hie gently sloping and turf-clad brow, a mile 
and a half west of Mo in, and eight miles north of 
'Attar ■<.*, which Tristram proposes ss the site of 
Nel>o, he also suggests as the probable •* field 
of Zophim." (Land vf Israel, p. 540, 2d ed.) 
[Nfc.no, Amer. ed.] S. W. 

ZO'RAH [perh. ginkiny dtnm, lotr 

ground J: IcgxiB, lapaa [Vat. .losh. xiii. 2, 
XopoAj ; Alex. 2opoa, %apa, A paa ; Joseph . 
2 apitura' $oran). One of the towns in the allot- 
ment of the tril*e of l>an (Josh. xix. 41). It is 
previously mentioned (xv. 33) in the catalogue of 
Judah, among the places in the di»tri- t of the She- 
ftlah ( A. V. Zoiu.aii ). In l<oth lists it is in imme- 
diate proximity to hwitTAoi., and t lie* two are else- 
where named together id most without an exception 
(Judg. xiii 25, xvi. 31, xviii. 2, ft, 11; and see 1 
Chr. ii. 53). Zordi was the residence of Manoah 
and the native pl.u*e of Samson. The place both 
of his birth and his burial is sjiecified with a curi- 
ous minuteness as “ Iwiween Zorah and 1-shtnol; *’ 
‘•in Mahatieh-Dan ” (Judg. xiii. 25, xvi. 31). In 
the genealogical records of 1 t’hr. (ii. 53, iv. 2>, 
tlie *• Zareathites and Kjvhtaulitea ’’ are giveu u 
descended trom ii. <*. colonized by) Kirjath jearini. 

Zorah is mentioned amongst the places fortified 
by Beholioam >2 t hr. xi. 10 ). and it was re- in hab- 
ited by the men of Judah after the return from the 
I'aptivity (Neb. xi. 20, A. V. Zaici.aii). 

In the (hv m t it in at < 2ap5a and “ Suarm *’ * it is 
mentioned a* Ling some 10 inih-s north of Lieu- 
theropoh* on tlie mud to Nio>|»dis. By the dew- 
ish traveller hafeparchi tZunz’s iimjatnin >>/ 1 wL 
ii. 44 1 it is specified uv tliree hours >. L. of l.vdd. 
Thr*e hot ic* * agree m direction — though in neither 
U the distance neatly sutticient — with ihe modem 

village of Surah (fcC which has l»*en visited 

by Dr. llohins»*n < Hdd. fits. iii. 1 .VI)* mid Tohler 
(3*e B Vi nd. lNl-lHd*. It lie* just l>eiow the brow of 


a Sr** Stanley, ,S. f P.. Appendix. $ 15 
i The Targuui tresis ttic name* Vltxfwli arid Zophim 

•s identical, translating thetu both b* 8 . 7 O 9 . 

C • Mr Porter d*«svo*« IM« Inference from th# 
tinguagr < // Ifi /* p .< j as 'ell as the opinion tUwlf 
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a sharp-pointed, oonical hill, at the aboetdrr at the 
ranges which then meet and form the north ud r J 
the Watty (Jhurdh, tlie n o c t hen i u>os< of the tv* 
branches which unite just below Sir'ah. tod fvn 
the great Wady Suror. Near it are to lw mmm 
the remains of Zanoah. Beth-sheroesh, Tromati. 
an l otl»er places more or less frequently nvoUjof4 
w.tli it in the narrative. Eahtaoi, however, has asS 
yet been identified. The position of at the 

entrance of tlie valley, which forms one of the ta 
lets from the great lowland, explains its 6*1. Ora- 
tion by Hehoboam. The spring is a short 
below the village. “ a noble fountain ” — tn • • r. 
at the end of April — ** walled up square » -a 
large hewn stotiev. and gushing over with fine water 
As we pas-ed on," continues l>r. Ko’inwm, vu 1 
more poetical tone than is bts wont. •• we overt • 
no leas than twelve women toiling upwards u. 
village, each with her jar of water on her hewf 
The village^ the fountain, the fields, the muo' r - n 
the females I tearing water, .ill transported os i^~* w 
ancient times, wlieti in all prulwh lit; the nwetwv *4 
Samson often in like manner visited the foantar* 
and toiled homeward with her jar ut water.’ 

in the A. V. the name appears also aa / ist is 
and Zokkah. The first of these b prrhapw 
nearly accurate. The Hebrew b the same in ad 

*» 

ZOTlATHITES. THE (VTT^H: ni 
*A paVt [V»t -$«i] : Al-x. r. 2apa0i- Siri'x. . t 
tlie peo|>le of ZoKaii, are mentioned in 1 t hr 1 *. 
2 as descended from Modal. one of ll*e sons 1 ' ,’t- 
dah, who in 1 < hr. ii. 52 b stated to hate i* udmd 
Kujath-jeariui. from which again *• the Zamti us 
and the I’aviiUulitcs ’* were colonized. t# 

ZOUEAH "pi.: vi,, >- 

rea). Another and slightly more a*vura:e ( v^w 
of the name usually given in the \. V as Zosu, 
but once as Zaukaii. The He l rew tv tlx mu* a 
all cases. Zorrah occurs only in J»»*h. xv 
anMing the towns of Judah. Ihe |4*ee apfewn, 
however, to have come later into the |>wnii« rd 
Dan. [Zorah.] tj 

ZO RITES, THE [f-tr ’ H,^ 

[Vat. -p«i]; A let H<7opa«i; [< om[* A 1- - * ' 
.n ' rail, are named id the gmeskfg.e* of J'j.Ia" I 
t hr ii. 54i, apparently (tin -ugh the pa— sg» a 
probably in great confusion) amongst the iksmd 
ii fits of Salma and near connection* of J«wk. 
l urgum regsnls the word as Iwtng a rn Irw--* e 
for •• the Zorathites; ” but tins does wrc. 1 a- 
since the Zarratlntes are mcnlioiKsl in ver 5J J 
the same gmenkigv in anotln-r cuiinectaai 

ZOKOB ABKD tZopodiBsA I 

KjmIt. iv. 13, v 5-70, vi. 2 2*J; 

Matt. i. 12. 13; Luke iii. 27. [/tin nn 

Zl T 'AR (^712 [tmallnttt] : 2sr><V 
Father of Nethaneel the chief of tlie tribe id Ism 
char at tlie time of the hiudut (Num l V n 5 
j vii. 18, 23, x. 15'. 

I ZUPH, THE LAND OP *FC V - * 1 

: <1, rV» [2.*, ] ]<■*.' V« 

1 

I that Jf/ArCi j u Plsfafi i?W Htso • (V» *s 

iii. p. ll» v < A 

| 4 As If resiling (Tsipht, whwh tbs e^Sw 

text ( of 1 «*hr vi 35 sthl sahiMW lays 
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ZUPH, THE LAND OP 

«s 7 i|r 2««f ; Syr. Peshito, Tmr: Vulg. 

terra Sttph). A district at which Saul aod hia 
•errant arrired after passing through thaee of Shal- 
tab*, of Shalim, aud of tlie Benjamitee a (1 Sam. 
ix. 6 only). It evidently coataiued the city in 
which they encountered Samuel (ver. 0), and that 
again, if the conditions of the narrative are to be 
aooepted, was certainly not far from the “ tomb of 
Rachel,’’ prohal ly the spot to which that name is 
still attached, a short distance north of Bethlehem. 
The uanie Zuph is connected in a singular manner 
with Samuel. One of his ancestors was named 
Zuph (1 Sam. i. 1 ; 1 (’hr. vi. 05) or Zophai ( ibid. 
26); and his native place was called Ramathaim- 
aophim (1 Sam. i. 1 ). 

But it would be unsafe to conclude that the 
“ land of Zuph " had any connection with either 
of these, if Raniathaim-zophim was the present 
Neby S'lmwiL, — and there is, to say the least, a 
strong probability that it was, — then it is difficult 
to imagine that Ramathaim-zophim can have been 
in the land of Zuph, when the latter was near 
Rachel’s sepulchre, at least seven miles distant 
from the former. Neby Snmwil , too, if anywhere, 
is in the very heart of the territory of Benjamin, 
whereas we have seen that the land of Zuph was 
outside of it. 

The name, too, in its various forms of Zophim, 
Mixpeh, Mizpah, Zepliathah, was too common in the 
lloly Land, on both sides of the Jordan, to permit 
of much stress being laid on its occurrence here. 

The only possible trace of the name of Zuph in 
modern Palestine, in any suitable locality, is to be 
found in Soda, a well-known place about seven 
miles due west of Jerusalem, and five miles south- 
west of Neby SomiciL This Dr. Robinson (BibL 
Res. ii. 8, 9) once proposed as the representative of 
Kamathaim Zophim ; and although on topograph- 
ical grounds be virtually renounces the idea (see the 
foot-note to the same pages), yet those grounds 
need not similarly affect its identity with Zuph, 
provided other considerations do not interfere. If 
Shalim and Shalisha were to the N. E. of Jerusa- 
lem, near Taiyibeh, then Saul’s route to the land 
of Reqjamin would be S. or S. W., and pursuing 
the same direction he would arrive at the neighbor- 
hood of Soda. But this is at the best no more 
than conjecture, and unless the land of Zuph ex- 
tended a good distance east of Sofxt, the city in 
which the meeting with Samuel took place could 
hardly be sufficiently near to Rachel's sepulchre. 

The signification of the name of Zuph is quite 
doubtful. Gesenius explains it to mean “ honey; ” 
while Furst understands it as “ abounding with 
water." It will not be overlooked that when the 
LXX. version was made, the name probably stood 
in the Hebrew Bible as Ziph (Tsiph). Zophim is 
usually considered to signify watchmen or lookers- 
out; hence, prophets; in which sense the author 
of the Targurn has actually rendered 1 Sam. ix. 


(see margin of A. V.). This Is a totally distinct name 
{Too Ziph (fpT). 

a If indeed the " land of Yemini ” be the territory 
of Benjamin. 

h " densum magts quam verbum ex verbo trane- 
forentet” (Jerome, Quasi. Hebr. in Gen.). Schumann 

{QmesUy p. 287) suggests that for D'WH they read 

^ 1° ‘he Initial letter Is the 


zuz ims , the 3647 

6, — “ they came into the land in which was a 
prophet of Jehovah.” G. 

ZUPH (*]TO : [in 1 Sam., Alex. Xoinr, Comp. 
2^6; Rom. Vat. corrupt:] 2ou<pin 1 Chr.: Suph). 
A Kohathite Levite, ancestor of Elkanah and Sam- 
uel (1 Sam. i. 1; 1 Chr. vi. 35 [20]). In 1 Chr. 
vi. S8 be is called Zoi*hai. 

ZUR ( TO [rock): lotp: Sur ). 1. One of the 
five princes of Mldian who were slain by the Israelites 
when Balsam fell (Num. xxxi. S). His daughter 
Coabi was killed by Phinehas, together with her 
paramour Zimri, the Simeonite chieftain (Num. 
xxv. 15). He appears to have been in some way 
subject to Sihon king of the Amorites (Josh. xiii. 
21 ). 

2. [In 1 Chr. viii. 30, Alex, hroupi in ix. 36, 
Vat. Sin. Alex. I<r«*p.] Son of JehieJ the founder 
of Gibeon by his wife Maachah (1 Chr. viii. 30. 
ix. 36). 

ZU'RIEL (VKH 2 [my rock u Ood] : Zov 
pi4)\ : Suritl). Son of Abihail, and chief of the 
Merarite Levites at the time of the Exodus (Num. 
iii. 35). 

ZURISHADDAI [4 «yL] (njtf'Hei S 

[my rock is the Almighty}'. 2ovpuraSal [Vat. in 
Num. i. 6, -pci-] : Surisaddai). Father of Shelumiel 
the chief of the tribe of Simeon at the time of the 
Exodus (Num. i. 6, ii. 12, vii. 36, 41, x. 19). It is 
remarkable that this and Animishaddai, the only 
uames in the Bible of which Shaddai forms a part, 
should occur in the same list. In Judith (vii. 1) 
Zuriahaddai appears ss Salaradal 

ZU ZIMS, THE (D'Wn : ten, lo x <jpi In 
both MSS. : Zuzim , but Jerome in Queest. Hebr., 
genies fortes). The name of an ancient people 
who, lying in the path of Chedorlaomer and his al- 
lies, were attacked and overthrown by them (Gen. 
xiv. 5 only). Of the etymology or signification of 
the name nothing is known. The LXX., Targurn 
of Onkelos, and Sam. Version (with an eye to some 
root not now recognizable h ) render it “ strong 
people.*’ The Arab. Version of Saadiah (in Wal- 
ton's Pvlyglott ) gives ed-D tkokin, by which it is 
uncertain whether a proper name or appellative is 
intended. Others understand by it “ the wander- 
ers ” (Le Clerc, from T*1T), or “ dwarfs ” (Mi- 
chaelis, SuppL No. 606 ). c Hardly more ascertain- 
able is the situation which the Zuzim occupied. 
The progress of the invaders was from north to 
south. They first encountered the Rephaira in 
Ashteroth Karnaim (near the Leja in the north 
of the ffauran); next the Zuzim in Ham; and 
next the Emim in Shaveh Kiriathaim. The last 
named place has not been identified, but was 
probably not far north of the Arnon. There 
is therefore some plausibility in the suggestion 


nine which Ewald proposes In identifying flam (Qen. 
xiv. 6) with Ammon. 

e Comparing the Arabic By adopting this 

(which however Gesenius, The*, p. 610 a, reefers) and al- 
tering the points of to DH^, as it is plain 

the LXX. and Vulg. read them, Mkhaelis Ingeniously 
obtains the following reading: u They smote the 
giants in Ashteroth Karnaim, and the people of 
| smaller (». e. ordinary) stature, who were with them. 11 
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of EwaJd (Gttck. L 308, note), ptoridod It i» | mlradj montioocd auW ZAMxnvxm, Mattte 
etymologically correct, that Ham DH, if D$, «■“ on lj ** regarded aa a cv m jmimm, is 

Am, i. c. Ammon; and that that the Zoxim inhab- , 1”%* *7^ ^7*** **7 to 7*7** *** 
ited the country of the Ammonites, and wen iden- .T°?^ ** 10 *•<* • 

tieal with the Zamxummim, who are known to whi f b to cooeto<fa • I Vtin —y «T 

have been exterminated and succeeded in their 016 u 00l ^ eetom » driseinmwr.'* 

land by the Ammonites. This suggestion has bsao » ^ 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTES ON THE ART. “ WILDERNESS OF THE WANDERING.” 

BY THE REV. F. W. HOLLAED, FELLOW OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF LOKDOH. 


[The following notes wen received too late for 
insertion in tbeir proper place, bat an too valuable 
to be omitted. Mr. Holland hen gives the results 
of personal observation, having four times visited 
the Sinai tic Peninsula and spent many months in 
wandering over it on foot. — A.] 

Page 3513 a, line 35, “ the wilderness of Etham.” 

— It is not necessary to suppose that the wilderness 
of Etham extended on both shores of the gulf. 
“ Ths edge of the wilderness ” probably refers not 
to the limits of vegetation, bat to the boundary of 
the desert east of the gulf, marked by the higher 
ground which divides the Bitter Lakes from the sea. 
This would form, then as now, the natural road from 
Egypt to the Peninsula of Sinai, and thither Moses 
would lead the Israelites. A deviation from the 
natural road seems to be implied in the command 
to tom and encamp before Pihahiroth. 

Page 3513 6, L 17, “ The wilderness hath shat 
ilmm in.” — Pharaoh seeing that the Israelites had 
mifd the road leading round the head of the gulf, 
would naturally exclaim “ The wilderness hath shut 
them in.” The sea was on their left, the high range 
of Jebel Attakak on their right, and beyond them 
a narrow road along the shore leading only to a yet 
more barren desert. Escape was impossible unless 
God had opened a way for them through the sea. 

Page 3513 5, l 2 from bottom, “ Wady Ahthi.” 

— The proper name is Wady eUAKdkd (b Jot \ 
derived from hadhwah , impression of a horse's foot. 

Page 3513, note c. — The excavations of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund at Jerusalem have proved 
that the language of Josephus concerning the height 
of the buildings of the Temple was not extravagant. 

Page 8514, note a. — The warm spring mentioned 
by Mr. Hamilton is situated near Tor, and has no 
r efereoe e to the Ayim Mtsa near Sues; it is that 
r e fe rred to in the following note. The springs of 
Hu mm &m Pharaun have a temperature of 160°, and 
emit a airoog sulphurous smell. I have never seen 
any warm spring among those at Ayim Mi$a y al- 
though I have several times examined them. Water 
is found there by digging, and the water-botes are 
increased at the pleasure of the gardener. 

Page 3514 a, 1. 37. “ Shur » before Egypt,* ** etc. 

— The name Shur means “ a wall,” and was perhaps 
given to the wilderness of Etham, which lay on the 
east of the Isthmus of Sues and of the head of the 
gulf, from the wall-like range of mountains, Jebel er- 
H tlraA, by which it Is bounded. When seen from a 
Itstanee this cange presents the appearance of a long 

* fine of white cliffs, with a remarkable tabular outline, 
the Arabs know many places in the Peninsula by 


two names, — one being the proper name, tbs other 
a name derived from some characteristic feature. 

Page 3514 6, 1. 20, u Debbet er-Ramleh.” — This 
tract of sand does not run uninterruptedly across 
the Peninsula. It is divided by the rocky plateau at 
the head of Wady eUAkkdar and Wady el- Osh. 
The name appears to be applied more particularly 
to the belt of sand near Wady Nusb and SerAbit 
eLKMAdim. 

Page 3514 5, L 38. — EUKAa cannot be Sin, 
which lay north of Wady F rtrda, the most south- 
erly road that the Israelites can have taken to 
Mount Sinai. The name el-Kda is only applied to 
the plain south of Wady Feirdn. The plain to the 
north is called el-Murkhak, and that probably cor- 
responded with the Wilderness of Sin. The Wady 
Hibrdn south of Jebel SerbAl was pronounced by 
the Sinai Survey Expedition to be an impossible 
route for the Israelites to have taken. 

Page 3515 a, 1. 10. — Urn Shammer is not the 
highest mountain. Mount Catherine is consider- 
ably higher, and forms the true Omphalos of the 
Peninsula. Jebel Zebir is the highest peak of 
Mount Catherine, and therefore the highest point 
in Sinai. 

Page 3515 6, L 6 from bottom, “ Three passes 
through ths et-TU range,” etc. — Besides the 
three passes mentioned by Robinson, there is a road 
leading over Jebel Odjmeh from the head of Wady 
ts-Sib, a pass to the east of Jebel Dhelel, and an- 
other farther eastward at the bead of Wady eLAin. 

Page 3516 6, note/. — The sound produced by 
the sand at Jebel Notts is not caused by its pour- 
ing over the cliflb, but by the friction of its grains 
when set in motion. Tbs sand Is drifted up into a 
steep bank in a recess in the mountain side, and 
when set in motion, either artificially, or by tbe 
wind, rolls down like a cascade, and then tbe sound 
is produced. It resembles the noise made by rub- 
bing tbe finger round a glass, but is so loud as to 
be heard sometimes at a distance of several hundred 
yards. It reuses a great vibration, which often seta 
in motion the surrounding sand. Tbe Arabs sup- 
pose that tbe sound is reused by tbe nobis (wooden 
boards used for bells) of a monastery, which was 
■wallowed up by the earth in consequence of the 
wickedness of the monks. See Proceedings of the 
Royal Geog . Soc. vol. xiii. p. 215 l 

Page 3517 6, 1. 11. — Tbe Mecca pilgrims are 
previously provided for, stores of corn being sent on 
to tbe various stations on the Uadj road. Mid tanka 
prepared for water. Tbeir case, therefore, is quite 
different from that of ths Iaraeiitsa. 
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Page 3517 6, note c. — I have measured acacia . to other things, carried their own water. 


trees upwards of nine feet in circumference. The 
trees grow to a large size, when they are not stunted 
by having their shoots annually cut off to feed the 
goats of the Arabs. 

Page 3518, 1. 2, 44 the Wutly tr-Rahth .” — I have 
myself seen the Wady er-Rnhah 44 a vast gi'rtn 
plain," so that looking up its slope it appeared com- 
pletely covered by heritage. It is never entirely 
bare, being thickly studded with low plants, which 
after a few showers of rain in spring quickly l«- 
come green. 1 have even seen blades of grass 
springing up in every direction upon it. Hut 1 
have also seen the tr-Rahah after a long dry season 
to all appearance from a little distance a barren 
plain. 

Page 3518 5, 1. 1. — Quicksands in Dtbbtt rr- 
Ramlth are merely caused by the sand drifting into 
the hollows, which catch the rain-water. They are 
not real quicksands. 

Pages .'1517-3521. — Supply of Water and P<u 
inray t. — Large tracts of the northern portion of 
the plateau of the 7Vi, which are now desert, were 
evidently formerly under cultivation. The Gulf of 
Sue* (probably by means of an artificial canal con- 
necting it with the Hitter Lakes) once extended 
nearly fifty miles further north than it does at pres- 
ent, and the mountains of Palestine were well clothed 
with trees. Thus there formerly existed a rain- 
making area of considerable extent, which must 
have added largely to the dews and rains of Sinai. 
ProbaUy, also, tiie Peninsula itself was formerly 
much more thickly wooded. 

The amount of \egetation and herbage In the 
Peninsula, even at the present time, has been very 
much underrated; and a slight increase in the 
present ruin-fall would produce an enormous addi- 
tion to the amount of pasturage. I have several 
times seen the whole face of the country, e«|»ecially 
the wadies, marvelously changed in ap{>ea rsuice by 
a single shower. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the con- 
vent gardens at the loot of Jtbtl Mus •, and those 
ill Wady /-'than, and at Tur, mark the only three 
spots where any considerable amount of cultivation 
could exut in the Peninsula. Hundreds of old 
monastic gardens, with copious wells and springs, 
are scattered o\er the mountains throughout the 
granitic districts; and 1 could mention at least 
twenty streams which are perennial, excepting per- 
haps in uuuHuallv dry seasons. 

It has l*een said that the present physical con- 
ditions of the country are such as to render it ut- 
terly im|*>saihle that the events recorded iu the 
book of hxodus can ever ha\e occurred there. It 
it wonderful, however, bow apjanut difficulties 
melt away as one's acquaintance with the country 
increases. 1 see no difficulty myself in the provis- 
ion of sufficient jHuturage for the flocks and herds, 
if. as 1 have shown, there are good reasons for sup- 
posing the rain-tail w;i* in former day* larger than | 
it is at present: and with regard to the cattle, 1 
will f*>iut out one iiu|mrt.iiit tact, which npfiear* to 
me to have l<een overlooked, namely, that they were! 
probably used as l*a»ts of burden, and, in addittou 

• IV. Eihai t« its rml name, so called from Eihtl , 
a aperies of Umar1«k. 

h • It I* Important to notice here thst Mr. Holland 
has altered the opinion respecting the route of the 
Israelites which tie had presented in a |*a|ter read be- 
tor* (tie Ko> . Oeoft Snelety In »ln*«*1v referred 

Id in tuis Lhawnary under Uw arts. M>, Wtu>KA.*tss 


for several days, slung In water-skina by their wd» 
just as Sir Samuel Baker found them doing at the 
present day in Abyssinia. — See paper Om R*c*w 
A xpiuratiun in the Ptninsmb i of Siam, lead [ *» 
Mr. Holland] at the Liverpool Church Luofrea 
Oct. 1869. [See also art. Sinai, p. 3054, Auer, ed j 

Page 3521 a, 1. 34. — 44 *.l»n eU/imcdm." — He 
water varies much in bittrrne**. I hate found rt * 
one time so bitter that 1 could not even txX] it u> 
my mouth, at another more pleasant to dnnk :.>u« 
the water I bad brought in water-skms from Nw*. 
The size of tlie spring is very small. I<it the man 
of calcareous deposit which surrounds it tm^ tc 
prove that the water-supply from it was formerly 
larger than at the present time. 

There appears to be a strange confusion of plans 
here by the writer of the article. My own olwr 
various, made at several different times, and con- 
firmed by thorn of the Sinai Surrey Ls{«*hik*> • 
1868, have led me to the following cuodutMa 
’dm Ha trim is not a brook, but a spnng standing 
on au elevated plateau at the bead d W *fy 
Amaru, which does not contain any other waiter 
although a little to the north of its mouth are the 
l dydw Abu Ssmurrimb, two water- h*<tr» ah««t 8 
| feet deep, supplied, 1 think, by tbe drainage tr»»n 
| Wady ICorddtt. A few stunted palm* gTow w-*r 
them. The water-hole* might be increased 
digging. Tbe water is slightly brackish but dr^k- 
able. Wady Tal a lie* to the south of H y 
<d<nrui»lrl, running into the gulf a few ir:>» u 
the north of Wady Tayibek. The Aral* *>‘ *us 
rock-salt from iL At JtUl RtsArr, 
hut wrongly, knowu as 7 e*->* vir. there is a 
j good supply of water. Tbi* mountain i** t. a-i 
nearer to Suez. It is known in tl* chart* as 
44 Ham Hill," and forms a prominent Undn.irk 

I’age 3521 b, I. 2 from bottom. — By 
cwrwi” Stanley evidently d»*s tM irtri.i 
imply the presence of water: he e*j*-i l*11i tt.o : . • 
their being dry. Wady Cseit dies n*4 c*«jj**t 
(fhuruudrl with Tayibtk ; it it mtirtdv •*-; *r*o 
from both, hut drains tbe plateau that Iks 
them. Die hot springs near it, vt%tird by N# 
buhr, are those of tlie HummAm Pit r > mm IT * 
Psrit drains an elevated plateau *| the » 

Jtbrl /htnundm. Wady Tayitnk rut * fr r. 
south of the name plateau. ITi*/y m 

it approaches the sea, is certainly one »*4 the bs* 
watered and wooded valleys in the whole P~r* 
sula. 

Page 3522 rt, 4th par. *• 7Vr." — The adraalag* 
of this spit for an encampnwnt have l^m muck 
exaggerated. The water is hrarkub ud bbsS* 
some, and it is the newt unhealthy *;■* u* the 
Peninsula. It is true that there are Urge gr •*• 
of palms and thickets of tamarisk, Uit the gr wed 
is impregnated with salt, and is not uibmiMr par- 
ticularly fertile. At the mouth of H > ** / • 

is the plain of Rat Abu /< lunik, which 
was the sfsd where the Israelites ei.cauqevi . a • 
div ided from d- MurLimk by a narrow itr; J 
desert, and might almost be considered a* a Ra- 
tion of the Wilderness of Sin.* 

or, p. &M9, note *, and Sou. p *164 II* mmm m 

gard* fl-MmrLkak, sod ihH lit* plain o t as As 

" W llfemes* of Nin,’’ and *up ih« IvwuM 
tbl* {xilot to have journey el U|> BaCa fr “mm 
See hi* paper On Hmmi Kr ■ i iot ,m 
of S*nai % read at tbs Liverpool t'burrit ugrw— . < W*. 
1W A 
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Page 3689 6, I. 19— EUKda. — Tbit name it 
icnlnwi to the plain aouth of Wady Feirdn. The 
whole of the northern plain it, I believe, known by 
the geoeral name of el- Mur Utah. 

ftige 3692 6, 2d par. — Manna. — T have now 
(1870) tome pota of manna that 1 brought from 
Sinai in 1861. It reuiaina perfectly good, but be- 
comes liquid like honey in hot weather. When 1 
first obtained it, it still remained, at when collected 
from the trees, in tlie shape of hardened drops. 
It is told in Egypt for medicinal purposes, or to pil- 
grims as a relic from the desert. 

Page 3623 «, near end of 1st par. — Tbe height 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions has t*en much exagger- 
ated. I hare not seen one that 1 have foiled to 
reach without difficulty, except in a few cases, 
where there were evident traces of a lower ledge 
of rock having fallen down. See Procttdinys H 
G. Soc.j vol. xiii. p. 213 f. 

Page 3523 a. — Rtpbidim. — On the site of 
Rephidim, where the bottle with the Amalekites 
was fought, toy opinion differs from that of Captain 
Wilson and Mr. Palmer. They believe the battle 
to have been fought iu the Wady Ftirdn, near the 
site of the ancient city of Pnran, and that debt l 
TaJtunah (not the hill on which the old church 
stands, which the Dean of Westminster advocates, 
but ooe opposite it on the other side of the valley) 
was tbe hUl on which Moses sat, with Aaron and 
Hur supporting his arms. 

The road up this hill, and the churches and 
chapels on its summit and sides, certainly mark 
this hill as a very sacred spot in the eyes of the 
old inhabitants of Paran. 1 have little doubt that 
they believed it to be the site of Rephidim, when 
Herbal, as was once certainly the case, was held to 
be the traditional Mount Sinai. Hut 1 have no 
foiih in monastic traditions, either ancient or mod- 
ern, as far as the monks of the convent of St. 
Catherine are concerned. 

Besides, it appears to me that Rephidim is clearly 
spoken of in the Bible as within a day’s journey 
of Mount Sinai ; and this spot is two days’ jour- 
ney from Jtbtl Musa, even by the short cut of the 
Nukb Harry. 

I am strongly of opinion that the Israelites 
marched up the Warty rs-ShtikJi, and that the 
narrow defile of et~ W ” tit/eh, about twelve miles 
from Jtbtl Musa, marks the site of the battle of 
Bephidim. 

From the head of Wady Hibrdn there stretches 
across the western side of the Peninsula a remark 
able line of precipitous grmnite mountains,' ° through 
which are found only three passes, leading to the 
high and well-watered central group of mountains, 
which includes JeM Musa. The two western 
passes of Wady TldJt and Nukb Hairy are too 
narrow and rugged to have afforded a road for tbe 
mass of the Israelites- 

They are altogether out of the question, if the 
Israelites had wagons with them at this time. 
We know that the princes presented six wagons 
for the use of the Tabernacle at Mount Sinai, and 
we can hardly suppose them to have been built 
there. 

The remaining pass of cL W anyth is a narrow 
lefile, with perpendicular rocks on either side, and 

<> This formed, probably, the northern limit of 
tbe Wilderness of 8lnai, the high central cluster of 
Mountains to the south bearing the district name 
rf ilorvb. 1. W. U. 


tbe holding of this defile by the Amalekites would 
render them secure. 

All the requirements of tbe account of the bat- 
tle are found at this spot There is a large plain, 
destitute of water, for tbe encampment of the Israel- 
ites; a conspicuous hill on the north side of the 
defile, commanding the battle-ground, and present 
ing a bare cliff, such as we may suppose the rock 
to have been which Moses struck. 6 

There is another plain on tbe south of tbe pass 
for tbe encampment of the Amalekites, with abun- 
dance of water within easy reach ; and, curiously 
enough, at this very spot, at the foot of the hill on 
which Moses sat, if this be Rephidim, the Arabs 
point out a rock, which they caU the seat of the 
prophet Moses.”— See paper read before the Liver- 
pool Church Congress, pp. 7, 8; also paper read 
before R. G. S., May 11th, 1868, p. 17. 

Page 3523 a, 2d par. — Horeb. — A name given 
probably to the central grauite mountains (includ- 
ing Jtbtl Musi, St. C • lb trine, Fureiah , etc.), 
which lie to the aouth of the remarkable line of 
cliflk stretching eastward from the head of Wady 
Htbrdn. The country between this line and Warty 
ts-Sbeikh , including the low mountains of Jtbtl 
tUOrf, is comparatively open, and contains several 
plains or broad wadies of considerable size. No 
trace of the name Horeb now remains, unless Jt r*l 
4 Aribeb , the central portion of Jtbtl td-Dtir, l<e a 
corruption of it. The An I*, however, say that this 
mountain is so called from a plant that grows there. 

Page 3524 6, end of 1st par. — Jtbtl Feirdn. — 
The Aralw often call the mountains by tbe names 
of the auljo ning wadies. 

Page 3524 6, 2d par. — Summit of Serbdl. — 
Dr. Stewart’s 41 circle of loose stones,” and Dr. Stan- 
ley's “ruius of a building, granite fragments ce- 
mented with lime and mortar,” refer to the same 
ruins. The latter description is tbe true one. There 
are a considerable number of inscriptions on the 
summit, some painted under an overhanging rock 
covered with whitewash, which seems to connect 
them with this building, similar whitewash being 
found upon its stones. For a description of Jtbtl 
Strbdl, see Proceedings R. G. Soc ., vol. xiii. p. 212. 

Page 3525 a, 2d par. — Jtbtl Mdsa. — For 
description see Proceedings R. G. Soc., vol. xiii. p. 

| 210. Tbe approach from the W. by Nukb Ha ry is 
not so difficult as represented. I have several times 
ascended the pass with lightly-laden camels. 

lf\ Soiatn should 1* written Sold/. The R<U 
Sufmfth is not a mountain interposed between the 
slope of Jtlttl Must* and tbe plain,” but the north- 
ern portiou of Jtbtl Musa itself. 

Page 3525 6, 1. 10. — Jtbtl F ureid. — There is 
property speaking no mountain of that name. The 
name tl-Fui'tiah is applied to tbe high and fertile 
mountain plateau that lies between Wady #r- 
Rahah and the upper part of Wady es-Sktikb 
The surrounding peaks each have a separate name. 

Page 3525 5, note c. — It is a mistake to think 
that the dtmlriUs have become scarce — at the top 
of Abbas Pasha's road they especially abound. 

Page 3527 <i, 1. 38. — The 44 offerings of the 
princes” included wagons (Xum. rii. 3), a proot 
that the route followed by the Israelites did not 
lead over any very difficult passu, and therefore 
a help in tracing out their course. 

Page 3527 i», 1. 4 from bottom. 44 Over its south* 

6 This would be " is Horeb ” If the suggestion la 
I the preceding note is oorrset. V. \Y. H. * 
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era face.” etc. — Three ree Km] paeaea erer t he \ 
■ rthim fore d the 7U noge: if the I rear tore 

M Mirt don to tk CruM of <hk, they 
pedal Ay crewed b y one or more of t Woe, if not too 
■teep for their wag oh. The direef read foam 

-/cA*/ if too oortimd to the 7U ring* present* 
m difficulty , a rising nrjmr of hard to o t lead- ■ 
tog gradually ap to the pkteaa of Termit, where 
there M pienti of vesetatfoa. mad rood water at 1 
>4 to tL Akhdknr. The wadies hading down to 

the Gulf of Akoha are OMbewhat oarrom and rocky: 
a stream of good water is found at the Loot W’*ii 
d-iiV There a aa upper el- A im at the bottom 
of ttWy '/MU yd farther to the northwest. The 
two, 1 bdim, are connected. 

Page 3627 6 , L 29. — Dohah appears to are too 
for to the tooth to be identified with Dizafaah: it 
is alao iockaed by mountains on the north. The 
road to it Uea down HWy Stub, which rare tooth 
of Jebel Catherine. There is another road a cram 
the plain of Seamed which joins Wmiy A nd. 

Page 3627 b % l 36.— J-J- Umber*. — That eopi- 
om spring is afiiafed at the bead of the wady of the j 
Mae name, which forma a cmLde-oie mnoonded 
by high clifb. Two narrow paths, so steep that a 
laden camel cannot well descend them, lead down to 
it. It is difficult to identify this with Haaeroih, , 
where the whole boat of the Israelites encamped 1 
for semen days. If they marched straight north 60 m j 
Mount Sinai we might place Haseroth in the open J 
plateau near tUAkhdkar. Here numerous very an - 1 
dent indosuras and rains of a/uato are found. ' 
The aomto, or in the plnral nu&mU, u mosquitos,” > 
are the dwellings or storehouses of the ancient in- ' 
habitants of the Peninsula. Their style of architect- 
ure Is the oldest that is known, resem bling the ■ 
M Beehive Houses " in Scotland. They were perhaps 
built by the Amalekites. (See Proceeding* R. G. \ 
80 c. voL wiii- p. 21 1 ; paper read before R. G. S., May ! 
11, 1868; and paper read at Liverpool Church 
Congress, Oct. 1868.) 

Page 3627, note a. — The edible locusts invade 
the Peninsula in great numbers about every third 
year. I have seen the ground covered with them. 
The Arabs In Sinai do not eat them. Partridges 
of two kinds are very common. Quaile are met 
with occasionally. Vast flocks of storks annually 
cross northwards from Egypt. I hare counted 
them by hundreds on several occasions. 

Page 3632 a, L 4. — El-' Ain. — When tracing 
up Wady el- Ain, my Arabs pointed out a route 
loading northwards to Palestine. They mid the 
road was good, and the pass over the Tik range 
not difficult. 

P. 3634 6 . — Zotfogy. — There are no Boos, 1 
believe, in SinaL Hyenas are common; so also 
are foxes, of which there are two kinds. Leopards 
are found on the higher mountains; wolves in Wady 
Ftir&n, and other places. The ibex is very com- 
mon. i have sometimes seen as many as 40 or 50 
in a day; and have occasionally found 30 or 40 in 
one bred. The flesh is excellent, and when sta- 
tionary for a few days the traveller can generally 
employ an Arab to shoot him some. They are 
quite contented with five or six shillings for each 
ibex. The young ere killed in considerable num- 
bers for the sake of their skint, which are need for 
•earing dates in. The ibexes are commonly known 
by the name of 6 edrw, but other names are given 
them according to their age and the length of their 
borne. Hares are common. Amongst other ani- 
mals which are often seen may be mentioned the 


coarse, cm-, pare the reream 
de s ert with tare re rehre cm 
la rger amuoat «f tori. *re I 


Ire. iOT^mm.4 
re «f fib re a 


Page 3636 Tto atotore 

that “ the ptto are aisrei afoan 4awt~ re 

rale. Mot «f the mTaTw ^d'wldy 


Boaes of Jeriehe ree fared at the oafk d 
Wady Okrrefif, Wady M 1 \M I, ared Mg 
other places. 

The Lmaf, or caper plant. is hmi to Trento, 
and is very mrerere to the watoea aaaSh «f Jdd 
Mm*. The hart, which is to* the are ami toape 

It has a pa ng eat sad very plaareto taata. 

The Ba m t r e e iBMarmm a iama ahaareto re 
some of the wadies near SerbdL 

The Other 1 hare foretd to Wady & I. 

of Jebel Mm* and aka osar Wady d-dan A 
Urge blue kind of locwat feeda apoa re 

The Baba {PiMnehia frnliada f nem m 
the weal of Jehd Serb* oa the h«hre li t n. * 
does not appere to grow oa the emt of the aam 


Page 3637. — The 1 


» Sarbhl to res* 


from 8er ; the word terbai 1 ^jt — aigtohre a 

4* shirt ” or “ coat of mail,*' sad the ami hm 
reference to the manure to w hich a alarm ctoto 

to the sheet of iee with which it is eometimm tat- 
reed, when it shines to the sun Hbo sato d 
ureiL F. W. a 

• We ought perhaps to w—finre tors, m re 
least a curiosity, a new theory od the roam * tto 
Israelites, set forth with no fitlis laarmmg red 
ingenuity by a writer to Lawaon ared Wtoa a 
Cyclopedia of BibL Geography, atre, to. a pp 
69-190 (Edin. 1886), under the titls Areadr, Jlre- 
notte* lie w of the. We can only indicate Ire 
chief remits, without dUeuering tha argarerem 
by which they are supported. This writer ream- 
tains that the Gulf of Akaba is tha M Bad Ssa“ 
of our vernon, and was of much torgre dteare 
sioos in the days of Moses and Hreodotn a , Fital 
ing across modern Arabia to the Preston (hi: 
that Mixraim is improperly ren dered ** Egypt " to 
our version, being really applied to a part d lire 
bia near Egypt; that the water to which M^m. 
as an infant, was kid, was not tha Nik. to* a 
sweat water channel connecting, to early timet, toa 
isthmus of Soex with the MedUerranarei Sea; tout 
Goehen was the high region known to the aatorete 
as Mount Caskm ; that the Horeh of Sre i p t res mm 
the ridge of the 7U, and Mount Stoat Jddd- 
Ajmah (or Ojmeh). Jh 
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xix. 32 tr. 3484 b xitt. 8 L 166 b 

xix. 87 1.636 a xitt. 8 111 2038 b 

xx. 1 It. 8639 b xir. 8 1. 668 a, *. 

xx. 2, 8 U. 1771 b xir. 14 L 884 a 

xx. 4 tt. 1018 b, n. xr. 2 U. 1642 b 

xx. 7 HL 1869 a, xr. 10-12. I. 88 b 

1863 b xr. 18 IU. 2043 b 

xx. 11 tt. 1477 a xr. 19 Hi. 2038a 

xxri. 14 1. 161a xr. 22. H. 1154 b,*. 

xx. 18 UL 1897 b, It. xri. 1-7, 37 It. 1 «i 0 b 

8102 b xri. 3 I 631a, It 8542 b 

xxi. 8 IU. 2008 b xrl.7-36. ...U. 1713 a,*. 

xxi. 7 1. 46 b, 173 b xri. 22 il. 1347 b 

xxi. 18 1.68 a, 492 a xtH. 1 1.619 a 

xxll. 1 Ti. 26 a xriH. 8 1 283 b 

xxii. 8. 10 il. 1076 b xriU. 12. i. 11 a 

xxii. 12-14 IL 1072 a xtUI. 18 1. 870 b 

xxii. 14 i. 476 a, b xri II. 17 1. 661 b, Ul. 

xxitt. 6 i. 46 b. 178 b, 2676 b 

3^2 a, tt. 967 b xix. 18 It. 8672 a 

xxttl. 7..U. 996 a, 1064b, xx. 2 U. 1188b 

It. 8451 a xx. 8. I. 201 b 

xxitt. 8 1.74 a xx. 6 11. 1187 b. 111. 

xxlU.12 L 48a 1910 b 

xxttl. 18 It. 8089 a, xxi. 12 It. 8572 a 

8040 b xxi 26. UL 198) a 
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zxl.28 U. 1*84 a 

nil. 14 111. 1910 a 

ssiU. 21, 22 1. 605 ft 

nlT. 7 li. 1888 b 

xxlr. 12. U. 1078 ft 

nr. 2, 8 U. 1642 ft 

xxt. 8 Ui. 2692ft 


zxri. 16, 18 

1.896 b 

xxrt at . . 

.It 1082 a, «•. 
.....tt. 1899 b 

xxrlt 28. . . 

xxrfl. 82. . . 

it 1462 a 

xxtU. 88... 

....!▼. 2697 a 

xxritt. 18.. 

I. 420 a 

zxrttl. 19.. 

....!▼. 8569 b 

xxix. 2 

....111. 2280b 

xxix. 2-4. . 

....III. 1910* 

mz. 29.... 

.11. 1662 b. lit 
2690b 

2 CHRONICLES. 

L 6 

ii 918 b 

i. 16 

.it 1668 a. It. 
85?8 b 

ui. a. 

It 1646 a 

ix. 21 

....III. 2402b 

lx. 26 

....!▼. 8572* 

x. 11, 14.. . 

....IT. 2866* 

si. 7 

t 800 b 

si. 10 

.1.84 *, ft., it 
1492 a 

si. 18 


xtt. 10,11.. 

1. 887 a 

xiil. 2. 


silt 6 

t 68b,f08a, 


It. 2708 b 

ill. 9 Ui. 2578 ft, ii. 

xiil. 11 It. 2992 b 

xUt 19 U. 1492 ft 

xlr. 8 1 168 ft 

xlr. 10 It. 8617 b 

zr U. 1072» 

zr. 8. . . .1. 75 b, it. 1492 ft 

zr. 16 It. 8488 b 

zr. 19 It. 8010» 

zrl. 1.. 1.168 b, It. 8010ft 

zrl. 7 II. 1498 ft 

zrl. 10 It. 8115 b 

zrl. 12.. UL 1859 b, 1866 ft 

ztU. 2 1. 168 b, 870 b, 

II. 1492 ft 

ZTiH U. 1072 ft 

ZTttt. 5 It. 8484 ft 

zrlH. 88. 1. 161 b 

zz. 1 1.85, ft ft. 

zz. 1, 10, 22. . . .itt. 1874 b 

zz. 2. U. 1520 ft 

zz. 14, 16 tt. 1072 ft 

xxl. 8, 4 U. 1640b 

zzl. 16 1. 876* 

m. 20 1. 691 *, U. 

1279b, It. 8672ft 
zztt.2 .1.48 b, It. 8672 ft 

mi. 6 1.146 b 

txtt. 6 1.48 b. 208 ft 

zzH. 7-9 U. 1668 b 

zzltt.18 L 748 b 

mu. 20 U. 968 ft 

nil. 26 II. 1279 b, 

It. 8086 ft. ft. 

zzrt. 6 It. 8610 b 

zxri. 6 1. 876* 

zxrf. 8 1. 86 ft, ft. 

zzrl. 11, 18.. Itt. 1984 b, «. 

zzrl. 14 1. 161 * 

zzrl. 16 i. 786 b 

zzritt. 7. . . .H. 968 ft, 1172 
ft, n., 1899 b 

zztW. 16 U. 1680 ft 

zzrUI. 18 1.875* 

xxix. 18 111. 2619 b 

zzz.21 1. 668 a, b, ». 

zzzil. 4 II. 1534 b 

zzzU.Off. U. 1060 a 

zzzfl.22 Ui. 2278* 

mrfl 28 1.498 b, 

Ui. 2676 ft 

zzzfl.80 tt. 1287 a, 

It. 8089 b 

mil. 81 1 698 a 

zmi. 82 tt. 1168 b, ft. 
zzzttl. 8, 6 n 8827ft 


zzzlfl.il it 1086 * 

zzzttl. 18. 11.2691* 

zxzIt tt. 1076 b 

zxzIt. 4 II. 1120 a 

xxzIt. 14 tt. 1076 a 

zzzIt. 14-19,80 HI. 

2421 a 

zzzlr. 22 1. 478 b 

xxzr. 8 t 156* 

zxxr. 6 II. 1076 a 

xxxt. 18 tt. 1681 b 

xxxr. 16 tti. 2619 b 

zzzr. 26 tt. 1688 ft 

xxzrl. 21 1. 487 b 

BRA. 

I. 1-4 tt. 1788* 

It- 6 111.2097* 

II. 6 tt. 1897 * 

II. 26 UI. 2670 a 

II. 84 Itt. 2668 b 

11.68 II. 1004 b 

11.68 ill. 2101 b. It. 

8867 ft 

II. 64 1.404 b 

Ui. 4, 6, 6 It. 8622 a 

itt. 9.... II. 1844 b, 1416 ft 

It. 7-28 itt. 2096 b 

It. 14 II. 968 b 

It. 17-24 II. 1786* 

t. 1,2 II. 1786* 

t. 6 It. 2701 ft 

tI. 2 1.642 a 

▼17,8 H. 1786 * 

tI. • It. 8642* 

tI 11 L 627 b 

tI. 14 It. 8699 a 

Til. 1-6 1. 488 b 

Tit 22 It. 8642* 

TfH. 16 11. 1186* 

▼Itt. 18,19, 24,30 HL 

1894 a 

▼HI. 27 . 1.490 b. It. 8110a 

▼Ui. 82 Ui. 2091 b, «. 

Jx.6 1.812 b 

*. 8 Ii. 1609 b 

x. 9 It. 8122 b 

x. 16 tt. 991b 

x. 28,81 11.1460* 

x. 26 1.179* 

x.81 11.1466* 

NRHSMIAH. 

It 10 U. 906 a 

II. 11 III. 2091 b, n 

U. 18. itt. 2666 b, It. 

8606*. «. 

lit 2. ttt 2068 b 

lit 8. .. i. 129 ». tt. 1066a 

HI. 11 1.828 b, 846 ft 

III. 14 itt. 2681ft, It. 

8447 b 

lit 26 It. 8041 ft 

It. 2 II. 1289 a 

▼. 1-18. tt. 1688 ft 

▼.6 It. 8069 b 

▼tt. 2, 8 tt. 992 a 

▼tt. 6, 6 lit 2098 b 

▼it 7 111. 2094 b 

▼It 11 tt. 1897 ft 

▼it 30 til. 2670 a 

rii. 86 ttt 2668 b 

▼il. 46-69 III. 2604 a 

▼tt 66, 70 UI. 2101 b 

▼UI. 9 ill. 2101 b 

▼ttt 16.... Jtt. 2212 b, I t. 

8000 a, •. 

▼lit 17 ft. 1290 a. ft. 

lx. 2 It. 8122 a 

lx. 27 It. 2868 * 

x. 1 lit 2101 b 

x. 29 JL 1076* 

x. 87 1.824* 

xt 9 1.476 b 

xt 10 II. 1222 b 

xt 26 11.1666* 

xt 26 1.66* 

xl 88 111.2870* 

xtt. 10,26. .It 1897 a 

xH. 16. HI. 1896 a 

xtt 21 U. 1344 b 


xlt 26. .1. 191 b, It. 8289 b 

xtt. 28 tti. 1681 a 

xtt. 88 t 828 b, 846 a, 

tt. 1180 b 

xltt. 1 HI. 2096* 

xlit 8 It. 8122 a 

xltt. 6 tt. 1762 a 

xiil. 28, 24 tt. 1490 b 

zHi. 24 II. 966 b 

xltt. 28 tt. 1291 a, •. 

ESTHER. 

1. 6, 6 It. 8027 a 

I. 6 1. 261 b. 478 a, 

601 a, «. 

i. 9 It. 8006 b 

1 10 1.806 b 

1. 10, 14 hr. 2984 b 

1.11 1.697* 

I. 14 111.1896* 

II. 9. 11 It. 8096 b 

U. 17 1.697 ft 

it 21. .1.808 b, It. 8026 b 

III. 7 tt 1687 b 

Itt. 10 UI. 2267 b, ». 

It. 6. Jt. 8122 b, Itt. 2846 b 

▼. 1 It. 8006 b 

▼1.2 1.806 b 

▼1. 8. 9, 12 H. 1067 a 

▼HI. 2 III. 2267 b, «. 

▼tti. 10 i. 80S a 

▼ill. 10,14. .III. 2086 b, a. 

▼itt. 16 t 624 a, 626 a 

lx. 24-82 tt. 1687 b 

JOB. 

1. 1,8 1.762b 

1.6 il.910b 

1 16 It. 8864 b 

l. 17 t 686 a, tt. 1166 

1 19 It 8M0*a 

1 20 t »21 a 

H.l II. 910 b 

II. 8 t 762 b 

It 12 1 621 a 

ttt 8.. 1. 674 *, »., II 1686 b 

lit 11-19 It. 2708 b 

HI. 12 lit 2676 a 

It. 16-21 It. 8466 

It. 19 HI. 2028 ft 

hr. 21 t 491 b 

▼1.4...J. 161 a, tti. 2661* 

▼t 6 It 1046 b 

▼t 6 1.834 b 

▼1 11 j.aa* 

M. 16 IT. I. 677 a 

▼1.16 II. 1688 b, «. 

▼1.19 hr. Swift 

▼tt. 7 It. 8641 a 

▼ill 11... tt. 1466*,*., 111. 

ISilb 

▼tti. 12. i. 1046 a, «. 

▼Itt. 16 1.478* 

lx. 19 tt . 1611 b 

ix. 26, 26. 1.670* 

lx. 80 It. am b 

xt. 2. It 1641* 

xt. 27 1.476 b 

xt. 88. lit 2242 ft 

xrt 14 1.887* 

xM.15. 11.1081* 

xrt 21 tt. 1612* 

xtU. 16 tti. 2686 b 

xrill. 9 H. 1108 a 

xrltt 10 tt. 1108 ft 

xriH. 10, U....JU. 2162* 

xrltt. 16 1.828 a 

xrltt. 17 hr. 8128 a 

xrltt 19 It. 8067 b 

xlx. 19 B. 1140 ft 

xix. 28-27 It. 2708 a 

xU.24 II. 1619 a, b, 

It. 8674 b 

xix. 16. Jr. 2668 a 

xx. 17 L 881 b 

xz. 24.1. 490 a, U. 1908*, 

tr.8U0ft 
xxt 18 1. 408 b I 

m. 24 It 1984 a, ft 1 

zxtt.6 1.04*; 

xxil. 14 1.681b 


zxtt. 04. 08. .A 

xxttt 8, 8 1 

xx!t. 7.~ I 

xxtr.04 14 ES1« 

xxrt 6. . .L 676 a, b 412 b 

xxM.6,8. ft. M3' 

zxri. 7 t 

zzrt 11 A «a b 

xxrt 12. Jtt Mi 

zzrt 82. JL lUO'.a 

xxrfl. 16. t 

xxrfl. 18. a.Ui 

xxtU. 21 tr.Mi 

XXMM 1-U A b*l 

xxrtli. 17 L6C' 

xxrttt 17, 19 L Ml • 

xxrttt 18. I O' 

xxix 6 I Mb 

xxix. 7-9 tt. 1Mb 

xxix. 11,18. R KB* 

xxx. l .Jr 2081 b.MM 

xxx. 4.. X 884 a. ft »b 
xxx. 6, 7 tt jCO b.* 

Mb 


US. I 

XXX. 11 

„ . . K SHI 

1 Ob 

xxx. 18 

LOli 

xxx. 27 JH. 1886 ft. SR* 
xzz. 29.X Of ft. A Bib 

xxxt 22 ... 

1 «Ut 

xxxt 28-18. 

t uib 

xzxtti. 18. 04. 08. A H 


so* 

zzxHt 21. . 

... % 1M* 

xxxt}. 19. 

A. 1889ft* 

zxxrtt. 8,1X16. .X 


IMft ft 

xxxrtt 9. . . 

...Jr AU* 

xxzrit 17. . 

zr. 8441b 

xxxrtt. 18. . 

...L 804ft A 


IMft b 

xxxrtt. 22. . 

. ..LMftR 


Mft 

XXZTflt 7.. 

jfltk.6 

2176 ft. •* JMft. b 

xxzrttt 14. 

1 4Ab 

xxxTifl. 04. 

.. i* M* 

xzzrttt 81. 

IHUR 

2S4db.ir.Mft 

xzzlx. 1 

. v ME a 

xzzlx. 18... 

a aa*ste 


SUB b 

xxxlx. 14. . 
xxxtx. 19. . . 
xzzlx. 00. . 
xzzlx. 28... 

zl. H. 

xl 16-24 . 

.... LWh 

Jr. Mb 
... X Mft 

.. -tt Mb 
- JL Mft* 

♦ x 

• b. tt Mb 

268 

zl. 04 

... tt. MB ft 

xtt 

t BMft 

xtt- 0 L 839 ft, tt. Mia 

A 2Mb 

xtt. 7 

L M« 

xtt. X) 

xH.ll 

. 1 Mft ft 

. m Mb 

xtt. IS 

. . L 8Hb 

xtt. 90 

... tt Mb 

xtt . 81 . 

... A 2Mb 

zttt 11 

* 

zltL 16. 


muH 

tt 9 

. . LMb 

*1-7 

. . It. 607 a 

lit 4 

.. R MET a 

It. 2. 

tt. Mb 

▼.8 

.. tt. Mb 

ML 14. . . . 

• • A Mb 

Tit 

....tt Mft 

MR. 4-8.... 

.... It 8M 

tz. 6, U, IT. 

. ...tt. Mi 

Iz. M. 

... tt Mb 

z. R 

... tt. Mb 

xtt 4...L 846ft AM 

zrti 

... 

xrt 8. 

1 418 ft 40* 

zM. 9-11. . . 

_ . It MB 

xM. 10 .. . 

It. MO* 

zMtt.2... 

k m b,*. 

ZTttt 6. . 

It 6684b 
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xrtH. 6,18 Ul. 2676 b 

xrtH. 7-14 L 602 a, a. 

xTttt IS li. 1020 a 

xriil. 84 1. 490 a. Hi. 

1909 a 

ctUL 84, 86 ir. 8110 a 

six. 4 U. 1661 a 

xtx. 6. . . I- 887 a, ir. 8402 
ui. 8. . . i. 604 a. Hi. 2 j 76 a 

xxii., tick 1. 66 a 

xxil. H 1468 b 

xxil. 13 Ui. 2277 b 

xxil. 17 It- 2923 a 

xxii. 20 1. 660 b 

xxiii 4 i.‘224a 

xxUl 6 1. 100 b 

xxiv 1. 668 b,a. 

xxir. 8 li. 1077 a 

xxvttl. 1 Hi. 2630 a 

xxriil 2 It. 8136 a, a. 

xxix I. 658 b, a. 

xxix. 8-9 lr. 82o8 a 

nil 9 i. 60S a 

xxx. U. 1290 b, a. 

xxxl.Sl il. 1628 b,*. 

xxxitt. S Ui. 2029 b 

xxxUi. 14 il. 1276 a 

xxrlv., title. ...i. 21 b, 51 b 

xxxiT. 12-10 ir.8402 

xxxiv.20 11. 1379 b 

xxxv. 7 Hi. 2635 b 

xxxv. 17 1. 660 b 

xxxrii. 85 i. 260 a 

xxxtx. H. 1224 a 

mix. 1-4 It. 8402 

xl.6 ir. 8068 b 

xl. 6-8 Ir. 8462 

xi. 7 Ir. 3575 b 

xll. » i. 62 b 

xtU. 1. . .11. 1006 b, 1011 b, 

lo77 b 

xlH. 4 1. 688 a. b 

xtH. 7(0) H.104 i a 

xUil. 8 Ir. 8802 a, a. 

xlr. 1 i. 877 a 

Xlr. 6, 7 Ir. 8087 b 

xlr. 7 i. 101 a 

xlr. 8. ...i. 72b, iU. 2040 b 

xlr. 13 ir. 3490 a 

Kirill. 7 ir. 8640 a 

xlix. 14, 16, 19. . .H. 912 b 

IL 18.19 i. 602 b, «. 

Ir. 21 i 846 b 

IrUl. 4,6 1. 179 b, 180 a 

lriH. 6 ir. 2933 a 

lriU.9 ir. 8084 b 

Ux. 6 li. Iul9b 

llx. 10 iU. 2575 a 

lx 8 1. mix 

lx 8 ir. 2888 a 

IxJl H. 1224 a 

lxHL 10 1. 840 a 

lxrlil 1. 658 b, 502 a, 

U. 1290 b,*. 

lxrfil. 1,24 Ir. 8484 a 

lxrtU. 7 ii. 1343 b 

txrttt. 18 ....1.478 b, 614 

a, n. 

ixrtU. 14 Ir 8065 a 

Ixrili. 16 H. 1U77 a 

lxriii. 20 ir 2857 b 

Ixrili. 26. ...IU. 1921 b,«. 

lxriii. 29 ii. 922 b 

IXTiU. 30 HI. 2528 a 

lxriii. 81 1. 303 b 

txxii. 10, 16 U. 17:48 a 

Ixxii. 20 Hi. 2019 b 

Ixxir. 2 ir. 2959 b 

Ixxir. 4 1. 743 a 

Ixxir. 8 »l. 10*J4 b 

Ixxir. 9 iii. 2020 b 

Ixxir. 18, 14 i. 674 a 

Ixxir. 14 U. 1637 a 

ixxir. 17 i. 436 b 

Ixxir. 20 Ir. 3218 b 

lxxv. 8 H. 1027 a, ir. 

8542 a, 8548 a. 3644 a 
txxri. 1.2...H. 1271b, a., 
IU. 1984 b, a. 

Ixxrl.10 Hi. 22"6 b 

txxri. 11 H. 922 b 

tt. 1224 a 


lxxrtt. 16-20. . . Hi. 2092 a 

lxxril. 10 ir. 2900 a 

lxxril. 18 Ir. 8611 a 

lxxrU. 20 Ir. 2901b 

lxxvlil U. 1851b 

Ixxriil. 9 1. 762 b 

lxxrlU. 18,41,60 ir. 

8207 a 

lxxrHi. 28 1. 081 b 

lxxrUl. 27 Ui. 2049 b 

lxxrHi. 39 ir. 8641a 

lxxrHi. 40 U. 1848 b 

lxxrHi. 00 ii. 1070 b 

lxxrtti.08. ...IU- 1806b, a. 

Ixxix 0 Hi. 2020 b 

lxjdx. 8 Ui. 2675 a 

ixxix. 12 i. 022 a 

lxxx 1. 07 a, 880 b 

lxxx. 8, 10 Ir. 8446 b 

lxxxl. 9 U. 1180 b, a. 

ixxxi 16 i. 202 b 

lxxxii. 1, 6 16>*9 a 

lx xxii. 0 ir. 3087 a 

I xxxUi. 12 ir. 8696 a 

lxxxiii 13 ir. 8122 b 

lxxxir. 3 1. 840 a, Ir. 

8097 b 

lxxxir. 6 Hi. 2035 a 

1 xxxrii. 4 Ui. 2664 b 

j ixxxrii. 6.... Hi. 2006 a, a. 

I Ixxxrii. 7 Hi. 2088 b 

, Ixxxriil. 10 1.676 a 

lxxxriii. 11 i. 127 a 

I Ixxxriil. 18 Hi. 2675 a 

ixxxix. 8 U. 1196 a 

! ixxxix. 12 H. 1047 * 

'ixxxix. 27 i. 810 a, ii. 

12r5 a 

xc 2 lit. 2204 b 

xc. 10 iii. 2023 b 

xcll. 8. .Ui. 2040 b, 2629 b, 
ir. 2996 a 

xcii.4 U. 1063 b 

xcll. 10 i. 100 b 

xdx. 1 HI. 1896 a 

cii. 6 Hi. 2276 b 

ell. 7 Ir. 8098 a 

cii. 17 U. 1018 a, a. 

cii. 24 1. 024 b 

-till. 6 i. 629 b 

cUl. 16 Ir. 8541 a 

'dr. 2 i. 519a 

| ci?j»3 1.824 b 

|cir.4 ir. 8541a 

dr. 12 ir 8098 b 

dr. 17 Hi 2107 b,ir. 

I 8120 a 

cir. 26. . .U. 1636 a, 1637 b 

! cr i. 166 a 

I cr. 16.il. 1847 b. Hi. 2692 b 

cri. 14 U. 1343 b 

crl. 20 1.346 b 

cri. 28 U. 1127 b 

crii. 4 U. 1843 b 

crii. 38 Ir. 3520 b 

crHl. 9 ir. 2838 a 

cx. 1 ir. 3090 a, a. 

cx. 4 Hi. 18,7 a 

cxi. 1 H. 1346 a 

cxi. 5, 10 Ui. 1846 b 

cxiil.-cxriii 1. 67 a 

cxiii.-cxir ii. 1376 a 

cxiU IL 998 a 

cxiii. 7 1.627 b 

cxr.-cxrHi U. 1376 a 

cxriii. 22 i. 499 b 

cxriU. 26 U. 1U93 b 

cxix. 83 L 319 b 

cxix. 147, 148. ..Hi. 2676a 

cxix. 165 HI. 2209 a 

cxx. 4 i. 161 a, 473 a 

cxxi 6 Hi. 2<XH a 

cxxir. 7 ir. 9m a 

cxxri. 6 It. 8096 a 

cxxrii. 1 ir. 3486 b 

cxxriii. 8 U. 1104 b. ir. 

8446b 

cxxlx 0, 7 li. 1106 a 

cxxxil. 0 ii. 1666 b 

cxxxiH. 2 U. 1060 a 

exxxttl. 8.U. 1047 a, 1048 b 
•xxxiT U 1644 b, a 


exxxrl. 16 JR. 2406 a 

cxxxrU. 2 Ir. 8588 a 

cxxxix. 24 ir. 8488 b 

cxi. 8 i. 29 a 

exli. 6 U. 1891 b. a. 

cxlUi. 7 Hi. 2686 a 

cxlir. 9 IU. 2629 b 

cxlritt. 4 L 631 b 

cxUx., heading. .. .ir. 8487 
a, a. 


PROVERBS. 

i. 6... 

.i. 619 a, 

lr. 8210 a 

i. 9 

Ui. 2209 a 

1. 9. .. 


.ii. 1092 a 

1. 17 

....Hi 2108 a. a. 

1. 10. . 


...1. 407a 

H. 10 . . . 

ir. 8074 a, am a 

i. 10. 11 

Hi. 2208 b 

U. 17. ... 

....Hi. 1804 b, a 

i. 18.. . 


Ui. 2436 b 

ii. 18. . . . 

1. 675 a 

i. 14... 

.1.850 a, 

Ui. 2280 b 

Hi. 10... 


i. 17... 


...1.862b 

ir. 9. . . . 


H. 1... 


. .1. 478 b 

r. 16. . . . 


IL 8.. . 


...1.181a 

r. 19.... 


H. 6... 

.1.881a, 

ir. 3642 b 

ri. 6 ... 

Ir. 8163 a 

H. 7... 


.U. 1077 b 

rl. 80, 81 


U. 9. . . 


Ir. 8589 b 

rii. 6. . . 

ir. 8539 b 

II. 11-18 

Hi. 2007 a 

tU. 12. . . 

Ir. 8123 a 

ii. 18.. 


...1.478a 

rii. 22. . . 

Ir. 8116 b 

IU. 6. . 


.u. ion b 

rUi , ix.. 

IL 1409 a. a. 

Ui. 6. . 


.iU. 2486 b 

riU. 2. . . 

H. 1188 b 

ir. 1,8 

.U. 981 b 

lr. 8870 a 

riii. 23. . 

Ui. 2264 b 

ir. 4, 6 

H. 

1632 b, a. 

ix 1-3.. 

...ir. 8081 b, a. 

ir. 4. S 

IU. 

2268 b, a. 

ix. 2, 6. . 

Ir. 8544 a 

ir. 8. . 

.1. 79 X 

II. 1046 b. 

Ix. 14... 

ir. 3240 a 


108 

3 b, 1624a 

ix 18. . . 

i. 675 a 

ir. 9. . 


. .11. 982 a 

xi. 22. .. 

Hi. 2269 a 

ir. 13.. 


...1.850a 

xii. 12 . . 

Hi. 2107 b 

ir. 16. 


.ir. 8640 a 

xv. 17. U. 

1046 b, Hi. 1842 b 

r. 7... 


. . 1. 622 b 

xr. 24... 

U. 1038 a 

r. 11. . 


. .U. 981 b 

xrl. 11.. 1 

I. 229 b, II. 1619 a 

r. 12. 14.... iU 

2268 b, a. 

xri. 16. . 

1. 471 b 

r. 14. . 

I. 288 a, 822b 

xrl. 88. . 

il. 1687 b 

rl. 4. . 


iv. 2796a 

xtU. 8 ... 


ri.7.. 

H 981 b 

Ir. 8370 a 

xrii. 18.. 

li. 1668 a 

ri. 10.1il.2007a 

a., 2008a 

xrii. 23. . 

i. 622 a 

ri. 12. 

.1. 88 b, 

1H. 2204 b 

xriii. 19. 

Ir. 8682 a, a. 

rl. 18. 


...I. 638b 

xix. 13. . 

H. 1106 a 

rii. 1. . 

iU. 

2268 b, a. 

xix. 24. .1 

1. 490 a, 616 b, IU. 

Til. 2. 

.1. 498 a, 

U. 1600 b. 


1844 b 



It. 8642 a 

xx. 16. . . 

Hi . 2269 a 

rtt.4.. 

. .1. 828 b 

, ii. 1066 b 

xxi. 1. .. 

1. 868 b 

rii 6.. 

.1. 479 b 

802 b, U. 

xxi. 14. . 

i. 622 a 


981 

b. 982 a, b 

xxi. 16. . 

11. 912 a. b 

▼Hi. 6. 

• i. 168 a, 

IU. 2289 b 


xxii. 28 ii 1612 a 

xxii. 26 U 1668 a 

xxii. 29 Ui. 1846 b 

xxiii. 11 U. 1512 a 

xxiii. 80.. Ir. 3542 a, 8544 a 
xxiii 84, 86.. Ui. 2616 a. a. 

xxiv. 81 U. 1034 a 

xxr. 11 iii. 2525 b 

xxr. 12 ill 2269 a 

xxr. 18 ir. 3i66 a 

xxr. 18 H. 988 b 

xxr. 20 Hi. 2174 b 

xxr. 22 i. 473 a 

xxr. 28 ir. 8640 a 

xxri. 8 it. 1092 b 

xxri. 8 It. 8062 b 

xxri. 10 ir. 2731 b 

xxri. 15.1. 616 b, HI. 1844 b 

xxri. 21 1.473 a 

xxrii. 16.1. 626a, ii. 1106 a 

xxtU. 21 ill. 1940 a 

xxrii. 22. Ui. 2015 b 

xxx. 1...UL 1829b, 2614 b 

xxx. 4 i. 024 a 

xxx. 8 i. 439 a 

xxx. 26 i. 1<I2 b 

xxx. 81 U. 1093 a 

xxx. 88 i. 336 b 

xxxi 1.256 b 

xxxi. 1 Ir. 8076 a, a. 

xxxi. 6 i. 862 a 

xxxi. 9 U. 1512 a 

xxxi. 18, 19, 24. .Ir. 8489 a 


3r>59 

U. 8 Iii. 2040 b 

xi. 1 i. 246 b, 247 a 

xii UI. 1807 a 

xii. 8 ir . 8689 b 

xU. 4. .i. 661 a, iii 1986 a, 

Ir. 8090 b 

xii. 6 il. 961 b, 1626 b 

xii. 6 i. 820 b, 491b 

xii. 11 IU. 1880 a 

CANTICLES. 


ISAIAH. 

i. 1 U. 1149 a 

i. 8 i 261 b, 618 a 

I. 17 U. 1612 a 

1. 18 1. 480 b 

1.22 Ir. 8548 b 

I. 26. iU. 2090 b, ir. 8068 b, 

8260 b 

II. 2-1 U. 1151 b 

H. 6 i. 007 a 

U. 9 Ui. 1846 b 

U. 10, 19, 21 i. 897 b 

ii. 12 ii. 1243 b 

ii. 20 IU. 1991 a 

Hi. 6,7 1.fl26a 

Hi. 16 Ui. 2280 b 

Ui 16, 18, 20, 28... i. 407 a 
Hi. 18 .1.847 b, a., 896 a 

Hi. 18, 22 li. 982 b 

Ui. 18-23... IU. 2269 a, a. 
Hi. 19. . 1. 680 b, ir. 3370 a 
Ui. 20 ...I 99a, 680 b, ii. 

929 a, 982 b, Ui. 2136 a 
UI. 21. .. i 89b, Hi. 18o4 a 
Hi. 22 . 1. 225 b, 608 a, 022 
a, b, 626 a. ir. 8689 b 
Ui. 23- i 622 b, li. 1010 b, 
IU. 1971 a, Ir. 2904 a 

iii. 24. .1 622 b. il. 929 a, 
982 a, iU. 2487 a. ir. 

8116 a 

ir. 1 HI. 19U2 b 

hr. 6 Ir. 2960a 


xxxi. 21 ir. 8066 a r. 2 ir. 8080 a, 8096 b 

xxxi. 22 U. 1002 a, ir. 1 r. 6, II. 1084 a 


oww a, a. 

xxxi. 24 ir. 2964a 

ECCLRBIA8TI8. 

U. 7 it 1018 b 


r. 10 ir. 8682 b 

r. 16 IU. 1846 b 

r. 22 Ir 8V44a 

r. 24 . .. i. 400 b, ii. 1011 a 
vi.l tt. 1776 b 
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8660 

xi. 2 1.(04 b 

▼1.6 i. 478 » 

▼i. 13 Hi. 2200 b 

xtl. 16-22 I . 838 b 

▼II. 18 1 . 268 ii, 669* 

▼11.20 ..I. 268 b, II. 982 b 

▼11.22 Hi. 1984 ft 

▼Hi. 1 Hi. 1971ft, !▼. 

2740 » 

▼HI. 14 ill. 2209 ft 

▼HI. 19 Hi. 2404 ». !▼. 

2708 ft, 8810 ft 
▼1H. 21.. 1.283 •, II. 1762 b 
tx. 1.... U. 2799 a, 8246 ft, 
«., 8446 a, 8697 b 

lx. 1,2 !▼. 8464 

lx. 8. . Hi. 2227 a, !▼. 2924 b 

lx. 6 II. 1682 b 

lx. 9-19 II. 1646 ft 

fat. 14 1.881 b 

X. 6 11. 1069 ft 

X. 14... HI. 2404 a, !▼. 8310 

x. 17 1.827 b 

X. 18 1. 748 », 820 * 

x. 28 1. 892 a 

x. 28-82 . .1. 677 a, U. 916 

a, Hi. 2669 b 

X. 29 H. 1676 a 

X. 80 J. 286 a. i». , II. 

1681 b 

x! 11.1069 a 

xl. 4 1. Ill b 

xl. 7 H. 1046 b 

xl. 16 ill. 2168 a, 2686 

a, !▼. 2837 », it. 

xil. 2 II. 1196 b 

xill 4 1. 684 ii 

xil!. 14 ill. 1941 b > it. 

xHi.21 1.120ft 

xit. 1 It. 8121 b, it. 

xlx. 4 1. 271 a, n.. HI. 

2608a 

xlx. 6 11. 1612 a 

xlx. 9 U. 988 a, b, !▼. 

2708 b 

xir. 22 !▼. 8067 b 

xir. 29 !▼. 2929 b 

XT. 2 *. 281 b,283 b 

xx. 8 II. 1106 ft 

xx. 6. ..1. 270 b, II. 1034 b, 

1044 b, It. 8**0 b 

XT. 7 lx. 8638 b 

xxl. 1 II. 1628 b 

xxl. 6 Hi. 1984 b,n. 

xxi. 6 HI. 1986», a. 

xxi. 8 i. 820* 

xxl. 9. 10 lx. 8641 ft 

xxl. 10. . .1. 820 a, IH. 1985 

xxl. 11 ii. 1005b 

xxii. 2 i. 166 h 

xxii. 8 U. 1120 b 

xxU. 9 1. 887 b 

xxiii. i . . i. 780 », IH. 2160 a 
xxiii. 2 i 81 a, 678 a, 

780 a. Hi. 2160 b. 2682 b 

xtIH. 7 II. 922 b 

xix. 6. . .Hi. 2160 b, 2163 a, 
2682 b, a., 2686 a 
xix. 7. i. 673 a, H. 1466 b, 
« , HI. 2168 », 2327 b, 
2696 a 

xix. 8 IH. 2108 a 

xix. 8.10 Hi. 2168 b 

xix. 9 it. 8035 a. ft., 

34149 n 

xix. 10... 1.829 b, ill 2562 

b, It. 8*62 b 

xlx. 16 1. 831 b 

xix. 18... H. 986 b, 1300ft, 
IH. 2262 a, 2602 a, tx. 

2975 ft 

xlx. 18,19 IU 2684 b 

xlx. 22 i. 748 b 

xx. 2.. .1.620 b, lx. 2838 a 

xxi . 6 1. 101 a 

xxi. 7 1. 847 • 

xxl. 11, 12 lx. 2922 ft 

xxl. 13 i. 686 b 

in. 1-* Ui. 2676 a 

xxtt 1,6 U. 1078 a 


INDEX. 


xxU. 1-7 H. 1060 b 

xxH. 2 ii. 1166 a, ft. 

xxU. 8.... 1. 168 b, 008 a 

xxii. 12-14 U. 1069 b 

xxU. 16. ...J. 699a, b. It 
8081 a 

xxH. 16-25 H. 1640 b 

xxii 16,18 U. 1058 a 

xxii. 18 1.893 b 

xxH. 21... i. 626 a, U. 929 b 

xxU. 24 iU. 2629 b 

xxiii. 4 Hi. 1840 b 

xxiii. 8 1. 851 b 

xxtti. 11 1. 851 b 

xxUi. 17 Ui. 1807 a, ft. 

xxlx. 18 i. 631b 

xxlx. 20.... 1. 261 b, 601 b 

xxlx. 28 Hi. 2007 a, •«. 

xxx. 2 Hi. 1985 b 

xxx. 10 U. 1733 ft 

xxx. 12 IU. 1971 * 

xxxi 4 U. 1195 b 

xxxi. 14, 19. ...11.912*. b 

xxxi. 18 IH. 1866 b 

xxtII. 1....L 674 a, it., it. 

1637 b 

xxxil. 1, 18 ii. 1166 ft 

xxxii. 3 H. 1411 a 

xxxii. 4 i. 327 b 

xxrh. 8. .ix. 8640 ft. 8641ii 

xxxii. 9 IH. 2648 a, it. 

xxxii. 13 ... U. 1485a, ft. 

xxxiU. 14 ii. 1067 b 

xxxIH. 16 lx. 8466 

x xxiii. 17 1.492 a 

xxx HI. 21.. I. 200 a, 668 a, 
a., IU. 2486 b 

xxxUi. 26 i. 499 a, ix. 

8096 b. 8611 a 

xxix. 1 Ui. 1984 b, »t. 

xxlx. 1,2, 7.. U. 1271 b tt. 

xxix. 4 lx. 8310 a 

xxix. 11 ix. 8676 b 

xxix. 17 I. 820 a 

xxx. 6....ix. 2929b, 8686 

b, «t. 

xxx. 7 Hi. 2666 * 

xxx. 9 U. 1168 a, n. 

xxx. 20 1.824 a 

xxx. 24.... 1. 182 b, 629 b, 
ii. 1046 b 
xxx. 26 Hi. 907a, it. 

xxx. 88 1. 828 a, UI. 

1991b 

xxxi. 1 U. 1776 a 

xxxi. 8 IH. 1846 b 

xxxii. 14 Hi 2257 b 

xxxH. 15,16 1. 820 a j 

xxxii. 20 ... I. 42 a, 246 b, ' 

747 a, lx. 9*96 b, 8611ft 

xxxlii. 11 i 406 b, Ii. 

1012 a 

xxxiil. 12.... H. 1661a, ix. 

8288b 

xxxlii. 22 Ix. 8416 a 

xxxix. 6 i. 686 b 

xxxlT. 8 H. 1248 b 1 

xxxix. II 1. 492 a. IU. 

2406b 

xxxix. 18 — U. 1626 a, tt., 
Hi. 2271 b 
xxxix. 14. . . Hi. 2149 a. Ix. 

8480 a 

fcxxtx. 16. . .Hi. 2276 a. ix. 

8482b 

xxxxi H. 1000 a 

xxxxi 2 Hi. 2669 a 

xxxxi. 6. . . .1. 669 a, ii. 997 1 
b. Hi. 2467 b , 

xxxxi. 9 ix. 8312 b 

xxxxi 11 lx. 8480a 

xxxxi 11, 18. . . .11. 966 b, 

I tx. 2976 a 

xxxxi. 15. 16. U. 1168 b, tt. , 
xxxxii. 22-86. .. .1L 1640 a ! 

xxxxii. 24 i. 820 a 

1 xxxxii. 25 1. 827 • 

xxxxii. 27 i. 820 a, H. 

I 1046 a, »., 110«» 

xxxxii. 29 ii 1092 b 

' xxxxii. 80 H. 1486 h, tt. 

xxxxU.88 . . . ix. 8484 b 


xxxxUi. 1. . 

ix. 8689 b ' lxx. n-& 

■-3821a « 

xxxxiU. 8. 

.1. 696 a. U. 
1101b 

: lxx. 36. . . . 

.... tt *«tt 


' txxi. 12 . . 


xxxxUi. 12. 

.U. 1018 b, ix. 
8211b 

lxxt 17. . . 

2981ft. » 


lxxi. 30 . . 

. . L3*> 

xxxxiU. 14. 

xxxxiH. 21. 

...1. 606 b, ix. 
8310 b. a. 

| Irxi. 24. . . 

IT ft# * 

Ui. 1859 a 


IX I AH. 

xxxix. 2. . . 

... lx. 31**2 b 

1 1. 11,12.. 

1 "4* 

xl.3 

...lx. 8167 b 

H. 2 

. It % « 

xl. 12 

1. 229 b, 840 b 

H 14-15 . 

. .. ft I""* a 

xl. 16 

1. 229 a 

ii. 21 

tr IK » 

xl. 22 

i. 681 b, 638 b 

fi. 23. . . .i 844* - * >* 

xil. 2 

U. 1787 b, lx. 

H. 33 . .tt. 929 a. isi 1*1* 


8122b 

Hi 6 

.. . II 1 *4 • 

xil 14.... 

H. 1767 a 

Hi. 16 

I Ul 

xli. 19 

UI. 2213 b 

HI. 24 

ft. IK" I 

xliH. 1 . . . . 

. . . .IU. 3*63 a 

Ix. 4 

1 *6. 

xllli. 20. . . . 

. ... Hi. 2271 b 

Ix. 11 

It Ms 

xUx. 6 

1. 622 a 

lx. 20 

^>a 

xllx. 12. . . . 

i. 478 a 

lx. 26 

.... i 43*a 

xllx. 18. . . . 

U. 1661 a 

lx. 80 

... K 

xllx. 14. . . . 


x. 1 

.. x 13t 

xllx. 26, 2£ 

lx. 8838 a 

X. 27. .1 * 

xlK 28.... 

H. 1786 a 


Ual 

xlx. 1 

1. 101 • 

▼i.l 

... f* 40 

xlx. 18 ... . 

lx. 8388 a 

▼i. 6 

. .. . \.rm\ 

xlxi. 1 

i. 892 a , xi. 10 

1 «A* 

xlxi. 6 

.1. 229 b, itt. 
1996 b 

xi. 20 

... ftMl 


xi 28. ..... 

i SB a 

xlxi. 11.... 

1. 629 b. 637 a. 

xi . 29 

bi XM 


*i. 1787 b 

xi . 80 

ix 

xlxU. 2. ...1 

622 b. 624 b, 

▼«. 1 i 

... 1 

H. 931 b, lx. 8370 a 

▼ii. H 

... »i 1 

xlxli. 5, 0 
xlxU. 1$, 18 

... ix. 8838* 

xil. 81 .... 

aihi 

U. 1761 b 

xil. 82 

*. rsr/fc 

xllx. 22 

i. 426 a 

▼tt 33 

t «ci 

11.3, 11,17- 

28... Ix. 8338 a 

▼tt 84 

M. 1»S 4 • 

II. 8 

. . . .lx. 8567 b 

▼Hi 7 

. . . | 

HI. 2,9 ... 

... lx. 8338 a 

▼10 14 

.... i «Sa 

UH 

... HI. 2286a 

▼Hi. 16 

. . . tt r*: i 

UU. 4 

IU. 2464 b. lx. 

▼Hi. 19.... 

. ... tv 821 a 


8464 

ix. n 

. . . tr IS a 

1111. 9 

U. 1474 b 

lx. 24 

i ¥*% 

lili. 10 

1.112 b 

lx 35 

.... tt.lt** 

llx. 2 

1 619 a 

lx 9 

. . . M Mb 

Hx. 11 

. . . .1U. 2290 b 

x. 11 

.... Ix 843* a 

Ux. 11, 12, 

14, 17 H. 

x. 20 

* 31ft a 


1067 b 

xi 18 .... 

. . ft 11*7 4 

Hx. 12 

I. 387 b 

xi 23. . . 

a UWi 

Ux. 13 

. . . . U. 10H7 a 

xH. 9 

.... tt UU* 

Hx. 16 

t . 478 a 

xtti 18. .. 

... fli 

Ix. 1 

lx. 8643 tt, *. 

xtti. 22. . . . 

l 4B4 

lx. 8 

Ui.26»ift 

xiH. 32. 36. 

.... l <044 

lx. 12 

....IU. 1887 b 

xiH. 34. . 

tr J5»a 

lx 18 

1.827 b 

xx. 9. . .. 

... . 1 4M a 

Ixi. 7 

H. 1300a 

XX. 13 .. . 

. to Uf*a 

Iri. 10 

...It. a«9b 

XX. 18- ... 

l 177 4 

lxH. 6 

.... ix. 8116 b 

xxi- 7. i. 836 b. ft MM 4 

IxU. 7 

H. 1129 a 


WH a, ft 

lxH. 9 

....U). 1991 b 

xxi. 9. . . 

ft «1* 

Ux. 11 

i. 258 a 

xxtt . 1. .. . 

. .. 1 ST 4 

Ux. 17 

II. 978 a 

xxii. 11. . 

la tail 

Ux. 19 

1. 748 a 

xxii. 21. . . 

tt UBS* 

ix. 1 

. . . . H . 1067 • 

xrtB. 8 ... 

UL 1*70 

lx. 6. . . .1. 848 a. U. 1788 a 

xxtt* 14... 

Ix. JM6* 

lx. 7 

lx. 8017* 

xxtti. 17 

.. tv 8MU 

Ix. 8 

1. 614 b 

XX 1 

.... tt iw»* 

lx. 18 

... Ui. 2213b 

xxi. 1.3. . 

tt UR3ft 

Ix 16. ... 

. .. UI. 1984a 

xxtt 30 .. 

. i I* 

lx. 22 

H. 968 b 

xxtti. 8 

.. I« DC 4 

bd. 1 

H. 1862* 

xxltt. 10 

Itt XM4 

Ixi. 1, 2.... 

ix. 8466 

xxtt*. S3 r 

i an 4 

Ixi. 8 

H. 1016 b 

xxlx. 2. . 

« un 4 

lxl. 10 

tt. 1016 b. UL 
1804b 

XXX. I. . . . 



xxx 33 . tt. 981 a. lOM 

lxH.1, 2... 

.11. 1067 ft. Hi. 

xxx 9> . . 

h w*\ • 


2068a 

XXX * . . 

L *14 ft 

lxil.8. ...H. 

1016 b, 1067* 

xxxi 28 .. 

. . i. uatft 

IxU. 4,6... 

II. 1772 * 

xxrit. 1. . . 

w. ism *. 

Ixil. 11. . 

. .. lx. 2867 b 


tr 88U b ft 

bdH. 1 

1. 480 b 

xxix J. . . . 

... ■ Hu** 

lxHl. 9 

Ix. 2998 b 

xxlx 36. . . 

■ ft 17*4, » 

Ixlx. 6 

. . . tx. 8641 ft 


01*4 

Ixlx. 10, 11. 

....ix. 8888a 

xxx 4 .. . 

l Oft 

lxx. 8 


xxx 9 . 

. . . m 999ft 

Ixx. 4 

1.606 b 

xxx 13 

tt UUa 


Ixx. 6,7 1. 622* 

lxx. 11.... 1. 141 b, 880b, 
HI. 1896 b. tx 8542 ft 

Ixx. 16 H.Mft 

lxx. 16 1. 81ft 


xxxi. U 


xxxi 27 
xxxi. H4I 


U 2BUK&, 

tt 1Mb 
ft Mb 
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xxxi. 40 ... 1.174 a, 820 a, 
U. 1078 a, 1534 a 

xxxii. 4 It. 3U8 b 

xxxii 6-12 U 1466 a 

xxxii. 10 ff i. 766 b 

Merit. 14 1.471a 

zxxit. 18 I. 622 a 

xxxii. 24 1. 786 b, ii. 

1268 b 

xxxtii. 4 U. 1286 b 

zxxiT. 6 H 1481 a 

xxxlr. 8-10... li. 1603 b,n. 
xxxi r. 12 17.... II. lOOJb 

xxxlr. 14 W. 8»68 b 

xxxr 8,4, 19... III. 2681b 

zxxr. 0 IT. 8544 b 

19. ...itt. 2694 a, «., 
2 Jsl b 

. 14, 21.... U. 1518a 

4.18 It. 8778 a 

zxzri. 28. . . .It. 2740 b, n. , 
3576 b 

xxxril. 15 Hi. 2589 a 

xxxrtt. 21.... I. 823 b, 824 
a, it. 1792 b 
xxxriii. 4, 2, 14-27 ... 11. 

1540a 

xxxriii. 0 1. 466 a 

xl. 4 1. 489 a 

Zi.7.18 U. 1172 a, a. 

xtt. 6. . . .U. 1289 b, ir. 2955 
b, 30 M) a 
xll. 7. . u. 1018 b, a., 1172 
b,a 

ZU.17..1. 294 a, 426a. n., 
It. 1138 b 

xlHL 6, 7 HI. 2635 a 

xliU. 10 Hi. 24' )2 b 

xlUi. 12 1. 024 b 

xllU. 18 U. 1141 a, 

Hi. 22 >2 a 

xlir. 17 HI. 2008 b 

xHr. 18, 19 iil. 2652 a 

xlrt. 1. . . . . .It. 8011 b, a. 

xlrt. 2 i. 639 b, a. 

zlTi. 16 1. 845 b 

xlrt. 20 U. 1034 b 

jdTl. 25 i 80 a 

xlrti. 1, 2. ...Hi.2i52b,a. 

Xlrti 4 HI. 2497 a, a. 

zlTtit. 11 It 1627 a 

xlTtU. 29 ... Hi. 1985 a, a. 

xlTlli. 83 1. 820 a, Hi. 

1986 a, a.. It. 8541 a 

xlrtii. 34 1. 270 b, ii. 

1084 b, 1044 b, iv. 2940 b 

xlriti.87 III. 1988 a 

xlrUl. 46 ... 1U. 1981 a, a , 
ir. 2934 a 

xlix. 1.3 It. 1762 b 

xlix. 28 1. 275 a 

xlix. 29 1.619 a 

xlix. 32 H. 981 a 

l. 1 U. 1075 a 

1. 11 li.905a 

1. 28 U. 9S9 a 

I. 84 H. 1612 a 

I. 88 1. 219 b 

tt. 20. .11. 9S8b, Hi. 1840 a 

II. 88 . 1.786 a, Hi. 2693 b 

It. 36 U. 1512 a 

IL 68 H. 972 a 

Hi. 4 Ir. 8484 b 

lit. 18 i. 253* 

1U. 21 It. 2992 b, a. 

W. 29 i 440 a, a. 

lti. 81 1. 446 b. a. 

Hi. 2006 a, a. 

LAMENTATIONS. 

L0 ii. 1008 b 

U. 8. ii. 1091a 

11.4 Ii 1289 a 

II. 6 Hi 1984 b, a. 

H. 8 1. 492 a 

IL 13 1. 769 a 

H. 19 i 484 b, a. 

III. 62 ii. 1068 b 

It. 1 11 936 a 

It. 4 H. 1882 a, a. 

It. 6 i 627 b 

It. 7....L 478 b. ir. 3 >66 a 


It. 7, 8... 

....Ui. 2076a 

It. 8 


It. 20 


r. 18 

....Hi. 1935 b 

EZEKIEL. 

1. 8 

.It. 8362 b, a. 

I. 4, 27.... 


1.6 ff 


i. 22 ...1 

517 a, ii. 931 a 

ii. 6 

i . 327 b 

UI. 9 

1.27 b 

Hi. 14 

..It. 83 .2 b, «. 

IU. 16 

It 8818 b 

It. 2 

.HL 26i9a.iT. 


8484 b 

It 12, 16. 


T. 2 

It. 3212 a 

rii. 21 

U. 1019 a 

Till. 2 . . . . 

iU. 1909 a 

Till. 8-.il. 982 a, ir. 3318 b 

rUi. 7-12- 

U. 1752 a 

rill. 12. U. 

1120 b, 1133 a 

rill. 16 ... 

.....111.2605 b 

rUi. 17.... 

IL 1129 b 

Ix. 2 


ix. 2, 8 ... 

ir. 8676 a 

Ix. 8 

It. 3239 b 

.*.4. .. 

..U 5*22 a 

ix. 4, 6, 6. 

L 837 a 

x. 4, 18... 


x. 12 

It. 2927 a 

x. 18 


x 14 


xi. 15, 16. 

..It. 8184 b, a. 

xU 13... 

Ir. 8613 b 

xii. 26 ... 

ii. 972 a 

xiii. 10... 

iU. 2016 a 

xHI. 11, 18 

.. .Ui. 2408a 

xlil. 17 ff . 

11. 1762 a 

xiii. 18 . . . 

H. 1017 a 

xlH. 18, 2 • 


xiii. 18, 21 


xiii. 19... 

.1. 247 a, 840 b 

xri. 8, 46.. 

ii. l»'8i b 

xri. 8 

1. 624 a 

xri. 10. . . . 

. .U. 1017 a. It. 


2837a 

xri. 12. . . . 

1. 837 b 

xri. 16. . . . 

U. 1064 b 

xri. 81... 

U. 1061 b 

xri. 86 ... 

l. 828 a, 490 b, 


IU. 1995 b 

xrii. 5 ... 


xril. 17... 

It. 3484 b 

xrii. 19. . . 


xriii 6.... 

U. 1004 a 

xix. 4 


xlx. 11, 12. 

It. 3447 a 

XX. 29 ... 

I. 231 a 

xxl. 2 

iil. 25t4»b 

xxi. 19-22. 

11. 1745 a 

xxi. 21. .1. 607 b,U. 1687 b, 1 


1,52 a 

xxl. 22. . . 


xxi. 27. . . 


xrii. 28. . 

li. 1752 a 

xxiii. 12. . 

.1. 480 a, 619 b 

xxiii. 14. . 

ii. 1133 b 

xxiii. 16 . 

.1. 597 b, 619 b 

xxiii. 40. . 

Ui. 1805 a 

xxlU. 41. . 

U. 1129 a 


xxir. 17 1. 844 b, H. 

981 a, 1881 b 
xxir. 17, 28. . . .U. 1016 b, 
ir. 2838 a 
xxir. 23,24.... ili. 2620a 

xxr.4 HI. 1934 a, ir. 

2989 b 

xxr. 4, 10 i. 276 a 

xxTi. 8 1. 788b,lr. 

8484 b 

xxrt. 9 1. 730 a 

xxtI. 11 L 870 b 

xxrii. 6 1. 400 

U. 1046 b 
xxtU. 6. . . .1. 821 b, 427 a, 
Ir. 8019 a 

xxrii. 9 1. 698 b, lit. 

2208 a 

xxrii. 12 1. 800 b 

xxrii. 18 U. 1417 a 


xxrii. 11 1.167 b 

xxtU 16... .L 401 a, 729 

a, b, HI. 2208 a 
xxrii. 17..... .i. 884 b, U. 

10HG b, 1U. 2619 a, a., 
It. 3644 a 

xxtU. 19 i. 894 b, it. 

1148 a, It. 8385 a 
xxrii. 19, 21, 22. iU. 2208 a 
xxrii. 22, 28. ...ir. 2951a 

xxrii. 23 1. 420 a 

xxrii. 20 Ir. 8540 a 

xxrii. 27 ill. 2208 a 

xxrlii.4,30 ...ir. 8489b 
xxriU. 18 ... ir. 8260a, b 
xxriH. 14, 16 . i. 421 b, a. 

xxtx.8,4,6 1. 674 a 

xxix. 8,9 Hi. 2684 a 

xxlx. 6 1. 069 a 

xxlx. 18 Hi. 2632 b 

xxx. 2 ir. 8652 a 

xxx. 14,10 ir. 3216 a 

xxx. 21 Hi. 1870 a 

xxxi. 8 1. 837 b 

xxxl. 14. 16. . . .lit. 2536 a 
xxxi. 14-18.. U 1164 a, a. 
xxxii 18, 24 ... iU. 2886a 
xxxil. 18-82.. H. 1164 a, a 
xxxrl. 9, 10. . . .U. 1893 b 

xxxriii. 6 U. 1691 b 

xxxriii. 11 U. 1016 a 

xxxriii. 12 1. 633 b 

xxxriU. 22 Ul. 24' 8 a 

xl. 8 H. 1678 b 

xl. 24 i. 683 b 

xll. 11 Hi. 2226 b 

xll. 15 1. 802 b 

xll. 22 i. 76 b 

xlU. 8,6,6 1.862 b 

xlil. 10 U. 1034 a 

xlUi. 7, 9 It. 2959 b 

xlUi. 7-9 It. 8204 a 

xlir. 16 i. 74 b 

xHr. 80 1. 824 a 

xlr. 12 U. 1610 a 

xirl. 28 U. 1106 b 

xlriL 19. ...ir. 8172a, a. 

DANIEL. 

1.1 1. 446 a,a. 

1.4 1.410 a 

i. 10 U. 1658 b 

i 11, 16 HI. 1801 a 

I. 17 \ Ui. 259S a 

U. 6 i. 627 b 

ii. 31 i. 787 a 

iil. 2 U 1658 a 

iil. 6, 16 1. 484 a 

iil. 19 ir. 8178 a 

ili. 21. . .1. 697 a, 623 b, U. 

1017 b 

111. 25.. Hi. 2176 a, ir. 8087 b 

HI. 29 1. 627 b 

It. 16 ill. 2oSS b, a. 

ir. 83..U1. 1866 a, 3)87 b, a. 

r. 1 ff ir 3542 a 

r. 2 i. 273 b 

r. 6 Ui.2648a 

r. 7, 16, 29 1. 479 b 

r. 16 i 603 b 

r. 27 i 229 b 

▼. 31 1.219 a 

ri. 1. .H. 1058 a, iil. 2587 b 

ri. 3, 10, 26 U. 1736 a 

ri. 18 iU 2040 b 

ri. 24 ili. 22«4 b 

rli. 1 Ui. 2598 b 

rii. 9 U 981 b 

rii. 13 .il. 1384 a, It. 8092 a 
rii 25. .L 485 b, ir. 2935 b 

rill. 8 U. lottl a 

rUI 6-7 1.61b 

riU. 7 1 116 a 

rlU. 14. .1. 484 a, 632 b, ir. 

2935b 

rlU. 21. .1. 61 b, 686 a. Ii 

1219 a 

ix. 4-8 It. 8464 

ix. 11, 18 HI. 2419 a 

lx. 26 ... U. 1066b, 1539 b 
lx. 27 It. 2936 b 

x. 6 Hi. 2268 b 


3661 

x. 13,20, 21... Hi. 2587b 
x. 20 IL 1219* 


xi. 2.. 

U. 1219 a 

xl. 6.. 

....Ui. 2681 a, a a 

xi. 6.. 


xi. 6-19. 21. . . .1. 116 a, b. 


116 a 

xi. 8.. 

Ul. 2682a 

xl. 14. 


xi 24. 


xi. 26, 84. 87, 40,41.. L 116b 

xl. 29-85 IL 1714 a 

1 xl. 80. 


xl. 81 ff. U. 1616 t 

xl. 87. 


xil. 1. 

JtL 2587 b 

xll 2,8 ir. 2709 a 

xii. 4. 


xii. 6, 

6 1H. 2684 a 

xii. 7. 

. .1.436 b, ir. 2985 b 

xtt. 11 

12 It. 2986 b 


HOSBA. 

L 7... 

It 8867 b 

1. 10. . 

It. 8466 

U. 18. 


U. 16. 

L 21b 

U. 16. 

.1.207 b, 210 a. U. 


1180 a 

11 22. 

U. 1898 b 

U. 24. 


UL 1. . 

J. 881 a, ir. 8512 b 

HI. 2.. 

.1. 247 a. HI. 1803 b 

Ui. 8.. 

It. 8307 b 

1U. 6.. 

IU. 2620 a 

It. 2. 

Ui. 2203 b 

It. 11 

ir. 8548 a 

It. 18. 

. .Ul. 2200 b, 2201 a 

ir. 14. 

It. 8074 a 


It. 16. .1. 8b, 286 b. U. 927b 

ir. 16 Ii. 1084 b 

It. 18 It. 8648 b 

r. 1 It. 8106 a 

r. 12 HI. 2028 a 

ri. 2 U. 1447 a 

ri. 6 U. 1808 b 

▼tt. 4 1. 824 a 

rii. 6 It. 8648 a 

rii. 8 1. 325 a 

ix. 4 U. 1681 b 

ix. 7 It. 8310 b 

ix. 10 .1. 769 b, tt. 1167 b 

ix. 15 U. 927 b 

x. 3. 7 U. 1640a 

x. 11 U 966 a 

xl. 1 HI. 2800 a. a. 

xl. 4 1.491b 

xil. 1 ir . 3541a 

xU.4,6 i. 288 a 

xU. 7 1. 361 b 

xU.ll U. 927 b 

xUi. 8 It. 3689 b 

xlU. 14 It. 8466 

xir. 2 1. 831 b, 846 a 

JOEL. 

1 18 ir. 8518 a, a. 

1.20 U. 1418 a 

U. 2 U. 1418 a 

U. 7 i 837 a 

U 10,31 1.654 a 

U. 11, 26 U. 1416 b 

U. 15 1. 600 b, 601 a 

U. 17 HI. 2565 b 

U 23 . . .1.41 a, HI 2667 a 

H 2*-32 U. 1418 a 

Ii. W HI. 2598 a 

'ii 82 U. 1237 a 

: ili. 1,6, 16,17, 18. .U. 1237 a 

1 Ui. 2, 12 i. 156 b 

Ui. 4 HI. 2518 b 

Ui 6 UL 2518 b. a. 

Hi. 15 t. 664 a 

Ui. 18 It. 8019 a, a. 

▼tt. 18 HI . 1983 H 

AMOK 

LI HI. 1901 a 

1.6,8 ii. 1612 a 

i. 9. 10 UL 2618 b 

tt 7 1. 888 b 

U. 8 L 624 a, IL 1129 
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INDEX. 


U. 16 L«3Db 

Ml. 6 tt. 1108* 

IU. 6 U. 1219 ». a. 

iil. 12. .1. 682 b, U. 1106*, 
a., Hi. 1848*, It. 8085 b 

It. 1 ii. 1084 b 

It. 4 U . 927 b 

It. 7 111.2667* 

It. 10, 11 ill. 2589 * 

It. 18 ii. 1412 b 

t. 6 11.927 b 

t. 8. . .11. 1412 b, UL 2648 b 

t. 11 1. 499 » 

t. 16 It. 8128 * 

t. 26. . .11 1064 b. 1762 b, 
IU. 1841 *,1991 b, 1992 b, 
It. 2708 b 
t1. 10.. 1.882 b,lT. 2882 b,». 

Ti. 18 ii. Iu90 b, a. 

Tl. 14... 111. 1984 b, a., It. 

8589 * 

Til. 1..U. 1012a, ill 2084* 
Til. 7.... 1.492*, ii. 1661* 
til. 7, 8 ii. 1619* 


Ttt. 13... L 412ft, 608 *, Itt. 


1991 b 

Ttt. 14 

Ul. 2693 b 

Til. 16 

Ui 2690 b 

tiU.6 


Ttti 9 

1. 664 ft 

tUI. 14.. L 686 b, It. 8488 b 

tt. 1 

U. 1678 b 

tt. 6 

tt. 1412 b 

tt. 7 

1.884* 

tt. 10 


tt. 13..... 

It. 8096 ft 

OB ADI AH. ? 

1.2. 8. 19.20.21.. Hi. 2206ft 

n.:. ..... 



JONAH. 

I. a U. 1464 b 

I. 6 It. 8007 » 

B. 1 1. 828* 

B. 6....X 880 b.U. 1017* 

Hi. 6 i. 618 b 

It. 7 It. 8668* 

It. 11 11L 2168 b 

MICAH. 

1. 6 1.608* 

1. 8 Ui. 2272* 

1. 10 1 121 * 

i. 11.. ..1 291b, I t. 8588 b 

1. 18 1. 626 ft, U. 1092* 

L 14 1.22 a 

1. 16... .1.628 b, It. 8482 b 

B. 6 1. 492* 

B. 6.11 Ui. 2690 b 

U. 12 1. 322* 

HI. 6 1.664* 

It. 1-8 U. 1151 b 


IT. lO. . 

T. 2... 

..U. 962 b, iv. 3404 

Tl. 4... 

It. 3416 b 

▼1. 6. . . 

1. 227 b 

▼1. 6-8. 

U. 1748* 

▼U. 4.. 

B. 1084 ft 

NAHUM. 

U.8 ... 

a. 1909* 

tt. 8 [4] 

It. 8110 ft 

U. 4. . . 

It. 8123* 

tt. 8. . . 

iil. 2167* 

U.6. . 

.1. 827 ft, a 2167 b 

U. 7... 

It. 3161 b 

BI. 4 . . 

1. 624 b 

tti . 6 . . 

itt. 8. . . 

1.883 ft, a. 2160 b, 
3682b 

IU. 19.. 


HABAKKUK. 

1. 2-4 .. 

ii 9H b 

tt. 6. . . 

.1. 624 ft, ill. 2608 b 

a. l . 

It. 2996 b 

Ui.4. . 


Ui. 6. . 

1.473 ft 

Hi. 7. . 

1.619* 

a 17 



ZKPHAN1AH. 

1.7 B. 972 * 

1. 8. . .ii. 1128 *, It 8664 * 
1. 10. .1.476 ft, b,U. 1288 ft, 
1774 *, «. 

1 11. .1. 861 b,U. 1684*,*. 

I. 12 U. 162t » 

U. 4-7 UI. 2602 * 

tt. 6 It. 2989 b 

U. 14 . U. 1674 ft, Ui. 2406 b 

HAOOAI. 

1.4,9 U. 1290* 

i. 8 It. 2969 b 

U. 12 1. 622* 

U. 16 It. 8646 b : 

ZBCHARIAH. 

1. 8. .1. 479 ft, It. 8600 b, a. 

1. 18 B. 1091 » 

1 21 1. 842 b 

U. 10 It. 2969 b 

Ui. 1 ff U. 1067* 

Ui. 1, 2 UL 1919 b, ii. 

Ui. 4 L 626 * 

Ui. 6 U. 1016 b 

t. 1,2 It. 2740 » 

t. 8 It. 8601 * 

Ti. 1 1.828* 

▼1.2,8 1.479* 

Tl. 8, 6 L 478 b 

Tl. 9, 14 U. 1481 b 

Til. 12 1 27 b 

tIU. 8 It. 2959 b 

lx. 1,2 U 976 b, ». 

lx. 6-7 Ui. 2501 b. ft. 

lx. 6.. UI. 1797 b, I t. 8608ft 

lx. 9 It. 8466 

lx. 18.. U. 1219 *. It. 8608 * 

lx. 16 It 3062 b 

x. 2. .IL 1752 b, It. 3212 b 
x. 8 ii. 988 ft 

x. 9 U. 1898 b 

xi. 8 lii. 1885*, *>., It. 

2941* 

xi. 12, 18 U. 15«3 b 

xi. 16, 16 1. 226 b 

xH. 2 Ui. 1866 b 

xU. 8 It. 8117 ft 

xU. 6 Ul. 2827 *, «. 

xtt. 10 It. 8428 * 

xtt. 11 Ii. 1481 » 

xtt. 11-14 Ui 1872 b 

xtti. 1-4 -II. 1762 b 

xtti. 4. .1. 618 *, 703 b. a., 
U. 1783 ft 

xitt. 6 1.622* 

xiT. 4 1.686 b 

xiT. 6 i. 664 * 

xiT. 16 1. 738 b 

xiT. 90. .L 272 b, 628 *. U. 

1091b 

MALACH1. 

LI U. 1762* 

I. 7. 12 1. 74 b 

Ii. 3 1.627 b 

II. 12 111. 1830 * 

Ui. 1 It. 8218 b 

Ui. 8 U. 1^46 a 

Ul. 4 II 1427 * 1 

It. 2 U. 1046 b 

It. 6 1. 709 b 


APOCRYPHA. 

1 ESDRAS. 

I. 28 11. 1481 b 

Till. 32 11.1196 b 

tIU. 86 U. 1481 b 

Till. 48, 44 Ul. 1829 a 

2 ESDRAS. 

H. 9..: It. 8068b 

▼tt.28 1 128* 

xtL 42 Ui. 2306 a 

TOBIT. 

I. 2....1. 7' *2 b, ii , It. 8286 

I. 7.8 It. 8366 b 

It. 16 It. 2870 b, ft. 


It. 17 tt. 101 b 

tL 2 ff. L 888* 

Ti. 12. U. H86 * 

Til. 18 tt. lUtta 

xtti. 17 It. 3128* 

JUDITH. 

U. 91 1. 16 *, 148 b 

Ui 9 L6*8b 

t. 14, mftif . .It. 3U61 *. ». 

▼tt. 8 1. 622 * 

lx. 7 It. 963* 

x. 8 U. 982* 

xtti. 9 L 876 a 

xitt. 16-28 U. 1064 * 

xri. 8 tt. 1016 b 

xri. 18, 19 11.982* 

ESTHER. 

XT1 L IE b 

WISDOM. 

tt. 12-30 It. 8618 a, n. 

t. 23 It. 8116 b 

▼L 18 Hi 2575 ft 

lx. 8 It. 8197 b, «. 

x. 4 It. 8821 b 

x. 7 It. 8068 b 

xi. 2L 1.229* 

xtL29 HL 2676* 

xtL-xIx 1 124* 

xtIU. 16, 16 It. 8664 b 

XTitt.26 J.179* 

E0CLESIASTICU8. 

tr. 17 U. 1688 b, «. 

xi 80... I. 268b. 840b, Ii. 
1106 *, Ui. 2889 ft, It. 

8098 b, 8099 a 

xtt 6. 1. 70 *, b 

xxlil. 30 Ul. 2264 b 

xxIt. 27 ill. 2149 a, n. 

xxriU. 24 U. 1084 b 

xxrili. 26 tt . 932 b 

xxxriU. 28 It. 8062 b 

xxxritt. 80 11. 1619 b 

xl. 16 H. 1466*. «. 

xIt. 10.... It 8367 *, 3357 

b, h. 

xItL 19 11. 1847 b 

xItII. 18 It. 8380 * 

xitt. 10 1.643 b 

xitt. 12 tt. 1844 b 

LIE. tt. 1292* 

1. 26.. IU. 2011 a, «., It. 

2966b 

BARUCH. 

U. 12. 11 1638 b, h. 

It. 18. 11. 1688 b, ii. 

t. 2 U. 1016 b 

tI. 22. i. 896 b 

tI. 48 It. 8460 b 

1 MACCABEES. 

I 48,68 IL 1889* 

Hi. 39 111. 268) • ! 

IU 41 H. 1417 *J 

It. 28 J. 479 bi 

t. 3 1. 67 b | 

▼.16 It. 2H» a 

▼. 48 111.3676* 

▼L 7. 26 tt. 1294 b, «. 

▼1.16 Ul. 2367 b, a. 

▼1. 18 11. 1294 b 

▼i. 61. . . It. 8063 a, 8116 b 

Tit 16, 17 111. '630 b | 

Til 81 It 8446 b 1 

rill. 8 .1. 781 b, U. 1140 * 

lx. 11 It 8063 a! 

lx. 78 Att. 2686* 1 

xl. 10 ltl.3634ai 

xi. 82 tt. 1109 a. a. i 

xtt. 20,21 A 134 b i 

xtt. 86 ill. 2089 * I 

xtti. 27-30... IU. 19c® b, a. 

xitt. 43 It. 8484 b ! 

xllL 61 tt. 10W*| 

2 MACCABEES. 1 

L I. 134 b 

1.10 01 

1.34 ii. 1547 b 


ic. tt.au 

1.34 tt Mil 

tt. 14 LMm 

HI. 4 At 3 Mtb 

IB. 82 . It KC I 

It. 2. At. MM • 

It. 12 . » W 7 » 

It. 27 tt. Wfl k 

It. 88 1 d » 

▼. 9 , 10, 18 B litt* 

Tl.l ft LS 1«% 

▼Bi.S .9 Bi. »Jf* 

▼BL 10 , U »▼• 

▼itt. 23 . A kttl 

▼Bi. 38 . X 

tx. 6-10 tt 

lx., xL I 23 M 

x. 6,7 tt >**• 

xi. 3 . B 

xtt. 9 B. m* 

xtt. 86 L 631 ft 

xr. 86 . Bi. 3646 , ft,*. 

8 MACCABEES 

It. 39 It. *^0 


NEW TESTAMENT, 

MATTHEW. 

LA Jr an* 

I. 6. .BL 3888 b, 3864 ft. * 

1.7,8 i tt** 

L 8 x m 4 

i 17 i • 

i 19 i a* 

I. n It »57b 

i. 22,38. ttSttt 

i. a j m b 

U. Iff. 1 £J« 

ii. ii it aa* 

tt. 16 Hi 3tt» • 

IL 16 A UH % 

It. 16-18 A I ii * 

tt. 22 llHi 

ii. » M 80- * 

IB. 2. i 34 * 

tt. 4.. tt. 989 ft, * , b 

IU. 6 it Wib 

IU 6 It 8C.7* 

HL 7 1 

Ui. 9 B. 13* b 

Hi ll 1239 b. It. »»• 

UL 12 L 44 ft 

Itt. 14. 16 I at* 

It. 1-11 II lEHb 

It. 8. A B4 ft 

It. 6. ... IL 1371 b, • , tt 
SUB* 

It. 18 ff. Itt* 

t H.MBb 

t. 13 It. r* ft 

t. 17 B UMft 

1? 2i .. tr.akibV 

Jt.1L H. MT • 

i t. 36 I l«*b 

■ ▼. 29, 80 . ... tt 3KB * 

t. 81.82 L CIO* 

t. 82. HI. 1796a, •..!««* 
t. 89-41 . ... tt ») * 

t. 40. . . L 634 ft. It MM a 

t. 41 Itt* 

t il l 1968 ft, tt H7B* 

Tl.l L 71 • 

It! 1 A 71 b 

Ti. 7..H 1019 *, It. 23* ft 

(Ti. 11 I. Sttb. MB* 

tI U. ttOTb 

. tI.13 I A* 

, tL 19, 3D. . BL 300 ft. It 

* X2M b 
Ti36,3T,a,a.M tt 

I n. 80 i. A * 

tI. 88 . . . . h. MBib 


.. I SB* 
A A b 
It BMb 

.tt Ml 
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INDEX. 


viU 11 .ill. 1844 a, ». 

vilL 16 I. m b 

vUi. 20 lit. 2Wi a 

TtU. 28-27 It. 8008 ft 

vttL 28 li. 900 ft 

TtU. 30 1. 858 ft, »«. 

lx. 2, xxtL 64 . 1 106 ft, h. 

lx. 6 It. 8168 b 

lx. 16 ill. 1806 ft 

ix. 17. . I. 819 b, It 8648 b 

x 3.U 1604 ft. It. 8214 ft 

x. 4 1 8:2 •, b 

x. 9 1U. 9008 ft, 2647 b 

x.9.10 U. 1496 ft 

x. lo It. 2878 ft 

x. 14 1. 028 a 

x. 16 It. 2*28 * 

x. 17 It. 8138 b 

x. 19 It. 81*9 a 

x. 27 ... It. 2871 b, 8398 ft 

xl. 2 ff. U. 1728 b 

xl. 6 Ul. 2574 b 

xi. 7-11 U. 186 ft 

xl. 14,27 It 8588 ft 

xL 26 U. I486 b 

xl 27. .U. 1436b, ill. 2114 ft 

xfi 1 1.44 b 

xU. 1-8 U. 1868 ft 

xtt. 10-18 ill. 1866 ft 

xfi 94-26 It. 28(9 b 

xfi. 27 i. 796 b 

xtt. 28 ii. 1642 b 

xfi. 81 It. 8104 b 

xfi. 82 1.316 b 

xii. 40 U 1454 b 

xii. 46 iU. 1818 ft 

xfii.2. U. »893b 

xtfi. 4 i. 890 b 

xiU.8 It. 8611ft 

xW. 10-18 ii 1856 ft 

xtfi. li IU. 2047* 

xfi!. 13 Ui 23#* 

xtti. 21 IU. 2909* 

xifi. 82 Hi. 9042 b 

xiH. 66 ii. 1476 ft 

xIt. 2 ii. 1398* 

xIt. 6 i. 339 b 

xIt. 8, 11 i. 418 » 

xIt. 86 li. 1042* 

xt 2.... It. 3849 *, 3486 b 

xr 6 1. 4J1 b 

xr. 6.6 U 18 » a 

xr. 16 U. 1788 a 

xr. 22 It. 8445* 

xr. 26 i. 612 b 

xri. 1 It. 82)7 b 

xrt 6 U 13«b 

xtI. 14 i. 124* 

xTt. 17-19 II. 1788 a 

XTt 18. ..1.128 b, ii. 1039 

b, ill. 2469 b, it. 3)92 b 

xtL 28 U. 1496 b, n , 

Ui. 2209 ft, It. 2*63 ft 

xrl.24,25 It. 8538 ft 

xtII.1,2 It 8166 a 

xrii. 1-13 ... It. 8319 ». ff. 

xril. 10 i. 284 * 

xrii. 94.. 1. 688 b, It. 3188 

b, 8322 • , f. 

xtII. 94-27 Hi 28)3* 

xrii. 26 Ui 2675 » 

xtH. 27 ....IU. 1998 b It. 

3109 b 

xrii. 61 IU. 25*6 ft, ». 

xtUI. 6. ..i. 132 a, ui 1935 
n, b 

itIU. 6-9 Ui. 2209 a 

xtUI. 10 1. 97 b 

xriii. 96 It. 3W b 

xtUI. 84 U 16*Wb 

xix. 1 U. 1488 ft 

xU. 8,9 1. r,r.4n 

xix. 7, 8 U. 10*2 b 

xix. 9 Ui. IS >2 a 

xix. 12 i 7*3 a 

xix. 19 It 8V>8b 

xix. 90 U 1042 a 

xix. 94 1 349 a 

xix. 28 U. 1788 ft 

xx. 2. It. 8483 • 

xx. 22 1. 287 ft 

XX 90,27 It. 3638 a 


xx. 99-84 L 948 b.f. 

xxi. 1-17 U. 1878 a 

xxl. 2 It. 8446 b 

xxi. 7 L 624 * 

xxi. 9. 16 It. 3868 a 

xxi. 86 It. 8447 b 

xxi. 86 i 88 b, «. 

xxii. 4 UL 1806 b, ft. 

xxii. 6 L 748 b 

xxli. 11 li. 922 b 

xxU. 16-21 Ul. 2003 » 

xxU. 16 It. 2870 a, ft. 

xxii. 28-80 Ui. 1800* 

xxU. 81,82 U. 1608 b. 

It. 2707 b, 2781 b 

xxU.85 It. 8207 b 

xxU. 41 ff U. 1486 b 

xxlU. 6 1.848 b, 844 a 

xxiU.6 Ui. 1843 b, 

1844 b, *•., It. 2761 b 

xxUi. 9 It. 2872 b 

xxUl 14 It. 2872 b 

xxUi. 23. L 98 b 

xxUl. 24 It. 2120 b, 

8120 b 

xxttl. 27 1. 882 b 

xxUi. 29 1 833 a 

xxitt. 85. .. II. 1290 b, 1229 
a, 1338 b, It. 8687 a. 

8610 a 

xxIt. ...t. 108a, U. 1417 a 

xxiT 10 1U 2209 a 

xxIt. 17 U. 1116 a 

xxiT. 18 1 624 b 

xxIt. 90 It. 2767 ft 

xxIt. 24 It. 8089 a 

xxIt. 28 1. 629 b 

xxIt. 41 Ui. 1934 b 

xxr. 1 ti. 1589 a 

xxr. 7 111. 1806 a, n. 

xxr. 25 1. 689 a, n. 

xxr 27 Ul. 2 04 b 

xxtL 6. U. 1613 a 

xxtL 7 U. 1617 a. Ui. 

1814* 

xxri. 16 Ul 2526 a 

xxri. 23 1. 608 a 

xxri 80. . .1. 67 b,»U. 1376 
» ft., Ui 2345 b 

xxtI. 81, 33 Ul. 22 >9 a 

xxtL 68 U. 1627 a, 

Ul. 2575 a 
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xii 4. I <976.1* «!*» 
xtt. 6. . L 164a, Jr *1% 

xtt. 6, 7 L ft 

xtt. 8 l. 4Mb 

xtt. 18 UL 3fi*ft 

xii. 2) 1. 41<»a. >8 a 

xtt. 21 ft 1*54 ft 

xti. 21-28... ..it jSIAi 

x »i* 1 x 180 • 

xtti. 6 m 1M2 ft 

xtti. 6, 8 ft. 17VT a, a 

xiil. 7 ui 217 ft 

xitt. 9 It 247 • 

xitt. 20. . tt. L514 a. 1546 • 
xtti. 21 il 1238 a. a 

xitt. 26 Lifts* a. i» 

xitt. 42. in 9*4 ft 

x tt. 48. 60 i l >«*7 ft 


1.60 ... 

.ill 2S7* a. a 

61 .... 

i a 

.11 

tl 17 • 

iu. 1*4 a 

1118. 

. . . li lil* ft 

. 18. . 

1 «7 ■ - 

16 . . . 

It JVi 

8 

i a»b 

3 ff 

81. 946 a. a 

7 

1 «*b 

H> 

. ft 14* a 


t 06a 

23 . 

It r*b 


.. t 759 a, a. 

- 41.. 

1 40 ft a. 

29 

. .. ft. Mb 

88 — 

1 3C b 

0 .. 

. I 40 b, a. 

1.4 

It Oi l, ft 

6 . .. 

1 K»a 


S SI b>a 
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ktL 11, 12 It. 8006 b xxffl.lfi Bi. 2264 b 

xri. 12 rn.2480b.il., xxlil. 28 1. 164 a 

8498 b. n. xxUl. 86 i. 787 a 

xtL 18 lii. 2490 a, a. xilr. 6 It. 2784 a 

xtI. 18, 14 li. 1727 b xxi r. 10 01. 2690 a 

xri. 18 87 lii. 2490 a xxlr. 14 It. 2901 a 

xrl. 18-18. U. 1748 b xxir. 14, 22. ... It. 8488 b 

xtI. 19, 29 1. 477 a mIt. 17 IH. 2886 a ,«. 

xrl. 19-22 Jr. 8321 b xxlr. 24 01. 2617 b 

xri. 22 01. 2617 b xxIt. 25 Ui. 2889 a, «. 

xrri. 26 U. 1376 b, a. xxr. 9 1.129a 

xri. 80 It. 2927 a xxr. 11 i. 129 a, 469 b 

xri. 86 It. 2796 a, h. xxr. 12 Ui. 2617 b 

xrii. 4 Hi. 2370 a, a xxt. 28 Ui. 2590 b, a. 

xtU. 6. . .0. 1658 b, 1792 a xxt. 26 i. 818 b. 1U. 

xrO. 7 It. 8224 b 2617 b 

xrtt.9 U. 1599 a xxrl 4, 6. . .Ui. 2863 b, a. 

xrli II U. 1727 b xxTi. 7 U 1189 b 

xtU. 15, 16 Ui. 2876 b xxtI. 9 U. 1494 a 

xrii. 16-84 It. 34MO b xxt1. 10 It. 8449 b 

xtU. 17 i. 152a xxrl. 14 li. 98i b, 1691 b 

xnl. 19-81. . .Ui. 18<>8 a, b xxt!. 28, 29 . . *11 2890 b 

xtU. 21 i. 194 b xxrU. (pauim) It. 8004 ff. 

xtU. 22 1. 194 b, Ui. xxTii. 1 i. 164 a 

2376 a xxrU. 8 1.748 b 

xrO. 28 i. 77 b, 696 ft, xxtU. 9 i. 818 b 

Ui. 2376 a xxrU. 11 Hi. 1830a 

xtU 26 U. 1019 a xxrii 13 i. 185 b 

xtU. 24 ff. U. 1706 b xxtU. 18, 14 1. 507 a 

xtU. 26 It. 8285 b xxrtt. 14. . . .tti.2391 a, a., 

xr&i. 2 1. 181 b, 182 a It. 8641 a 

xrUi. 6 ... It. 82^3 a, 3253 xxtU. 16 1. 484 a 

b, a. xxrU. 17 1. 85 a, Ul. 

xriU.e i. 628 a 2891b, 2662 b 

XTltt. 12. ...l.20b,8 3 b, xxrU. 27 i. 85a 

1U. 2589 b, 2617 b xxrii. 27-29. .. .Hi. 1878 a 

xtUI. 12-17 It 8321 b xxtU. 35 H. 1684 a 

xrUi. 18 U. 981 a, iU. xxvii. 38. . . . 'li. 2891 a. a. 

2076 a, a., 2878 a, a., xxtU. 89 ill. 1878 a 

iv. 8461 a xxrii. 41 It. 2876 a 

xtUI. 24-28 i. 66 a xxtUI. 1, 2, 10. Ul. 1879 a 

xlx. 1-6 i. 284 b xxriU. 2 1. 246 a 

xix 8, 4 li 1426 a xxtUI. 2, 3 Ui. 1878 b 

mix. 4 U 1860 a I xxrill. 8 ir. 2980 b 

xix. 6 i. 241 a. b xxtIU. 4 i. 246 a 

xlx. 9.23. It. 8488 b xxtIU. 7 Ui. 2688 a 

xix. 12 U 1017 a xxvili. 8 1. 816 b 

xix. 16 ir. 2864 a xxtUI. 11 1. 896 a 

xlx. 19 i. 90 a xxtUI. 18 i. 486 b 

xix. 24 i. 682 a xxtUI. 16 1.130 a 

xix. 24, 26 i. 749 a xxtUI. 16. ... 1. 164a. 888 

xlx. 28,89 ir. 2705 a a, 384 b, 885 a, Ui. 2892 

xlx. 36 U. a, a. 

hr. 3558 b xxrlll. 16, 20 1. 407 b 

xix. 87 i. 462 a xxtIU. 22 It. 2901a 

xlx. 88 .i. 749 b. Ui. 2617 xxxii 89 Ui. 1878 b 

b,W. 3322 a xxxiU. 2 ff H. 1049 a 

xx. 2. iU. 2380 a 

xx. 8-6 It. 3254 a ROMANS. 

xx. 6 H. 1461 b.a. i. 18-16 It. 8460 b 

xx. 7 11. 1677 a i. 14 1.246 b 

xx. 8 H. 1589a i. 16 U. 1389 a 

xx. 9 It. 3540 a i. 19 ff. U. 1706 b 

xx. 11 H. 1684 a 1.28 1.489 a 

xx. 18, 14 1.185a 1.81 ir.8325b 

xx. 17-86 U. 8264 a 11. 9, 10 tt. 1889 a 

xx. 18-85. . . .IU. 2385 *, ». H. 16 U. ie96 b 

xx. 24 1 866 a H.29. ...H. 1476 b, 1494 a 

xx. 28 It. 3437 a, a. 111.26,26 It. 2861 b 

ax. 86. .1. 311 b, It. 3317 a 1». 18 U. 1501 b 

xxi. 15. i. 392 a t. 1 U. 1209 a 

xxi. 21 1. 413 a, IU. t. 6-8 It. 2861 b 

2076 a, It. 8461 a r. 8 U. 1880 b 

xxi. 24, 26 Ul. 2645 a t. 12 ff tt 1884 a 

xxi. 27 ff. II. If, 91 b t 16-20 It. 8094 a 

xxi. 27-8) IU. 2338 b ri 4 i.240a,b 

xxi. 81 ». 164 a vil. 6 It. 2132 b 

xxi. 88 i. 407 b , tU. 14-24 It. 2851 b 

xxi. 84 1.879 b rill 5 It. !W«3 a 

xxi. 89 Hi. 184-5 h viii. 13 IU 2016 b 

xxU. 4 It 3488 b viil 15 1.83 b 

xxU 14 i»i. 2 l‘V> a Till. 23 UI. 2856 a 

xxU. 16,20. ...ill. 1811* till. 29 i. 81<> a 

xxU. 16 1 133 b rUI. 82 b. 1390 b 

xxM. 22 Ul. 2387 ». a. U. 3 1. 789 l, 

xxii. 28 1.628 a lx. 4 It. 2960 b 

xxUl. 2 U. 1069 a, HI x. 7 1. 679 a 

2648 b x. 12, 18 11.1417a 

xxlil 8-6 IU. 2387 b x. 14 iU. 2674 b 

xxtU. 6 Ul. 2888 a, 2478 a x. 16 Ul. 2674 b 

xxUl. 6-11 HI. 23'8 a x. 18 U. 1661 a 

xxIU. 8 It. 2782 b xl. 2 1.7 0a 


xl. 16 

...HI. 2866a 

xr. 88. .1. 

864b 

.UL 2880 b 

xl. 18-26... 

....itt. 2210b 

xr. 65. . . 

.U. 1088 a. 1089 b 

xl. 26 

....It. 8090a 

XTl.l, 2. 


..tt. 1677 a 

xil. 8,16... 


XTl. 2.... 

...tt. 

1683 b, It. 

xH.12 .... 

11. 1189 b 



8185 b, a. 

xU. 30. ... 

....1. 478 a, b 

xtL 6 


...i. 3281 

xUl. 1-8. . . 

Ul. 2669 b 

XTl. 10. 11 

.It. 8254 a 

xiU. 2 

1. 638 a 

XTl. 22. . . 


...1.789 a 

xiU. 8 

It. 8688 a 




xiU. 9 

. .It. 8209 a, a. 

! 2 CORINTHIANS. 

xiU. 18 


1.9 .... 


. . .1. 865 a 

xlr. 20 

IU. 2209 a | 

1. 19 


.ir. 8228a 

xtr. 21 


1. 21 


1. 244 a, b 

xlr. 23 

1.688a 

1. 12... 1. 

630 a, 

IU. 2549 b 

XT. 8 

tt. 1476 b 

U. 1 


.Ul. 2880a 

XT. 19 

U. 1727 b 

HI. 8 


It. 8576 a 

xt. 24 


HI. 7 


..U. 1612 a 

XT. 28 

Ui. 2895 a 

til. 11-18. 


.It. 8461a 

xri. 1, 2. . . 

Ui. 2614 a 

Ul. 18, 14 


.IH 2023 a 

XTl. 6 

1. 20 b! 

1 111. 14. . . . 


.hr. 8213 b 

xri. 10 ... . 


It. 4 


.It. 2860a 

xri. 13. . 

....It. 8046a; 

I ▼. 1 

. . . 

.It. 8211 b 

XTl. 21... 

It. 8281 b 

T. 6. . . .1. 

680 a, 

, IU. 2549 b 

xri. 23 . < 788 a, Ui. 2651 a! 

t. 14-21. 


.It. 2861 b 

xri. 26, 27. 


T. 18 


..U. 1880 b 

xri. 26. .. 

It. 2874 a 

T. 21 


..tt. 1884b 



Tl. 12. . . . 


..1. 820a 

1 CORINTHIANS. 

Ti. 14, 17. 


.IH. 1797 b 

1. 14 

It. 3263 b 

Tl. 16. . . . 


.tt. 1188 a 

1. 22 

Ui. 2381 a 

Till. 1..1. 

614 a. 

It. 8551 <i 

H. 9..1. 711 

a, H. 1684 b, a. 

Ttu. 16-24 .... 

.It. 8826 a 

It. 8. 

1. 669 a 

Till. 18... 


11. 1698 b 

It. 4 

1. 887 a 

lx 11.... 

...It. 

8258 b, a 


IV. I* 004 m I A u. ...... IT. 0400 U. W 

It. 9. . .I. 865 a, ir. 3215 b a. 16 11.1661b 

t. 1 Ui. 1796 a, a. xl. 9 It. 8225 b 

t. 1, 9, 11 U. 1008 b xl. 22. . . .U. 1022 b, 1889 a 

t. 8-6 11. 1112 a xl. 28-28 Ul. 2383 a 

t. 6-8 Ul. 2864 b ' xl. 26. .1. 484 a, It. 3007 b 

Tt. 11 1. 288 b ■ xl. 27 HI. 2079 b 

tU. 8 It. 8449 b . xt. 29 Hi. 2209 a 

tU. 10-16 1. 610 a xL 82. . . .1. 144 b, 871 a, 

Til. 12 ill. 1797 b tt 964 a, 1728 b, tH 

tU. 18 1. 464 b 2866 b 

TiU. 4 ff It. 8309 a ! xl. 83. .1 268 b, It. 8640 a 

lx. 6. . U. 1604 b. Hi. 1813 a *11. 1-4 It. 831 * a 

lx. 21 U. 1610 b xil. 2 H. 1020 a, 1347 b 

lx 24. .1. 865 b, 111 2 76 b xil. 4 Hi. 2333 a *. 

lx. 25 U 118 5 a xU 7. .Ui.2388a,lT.2&V*.i 

lx. 26,27 1. 865 a xU. 9 It. 2960 b 

lx. 26 1. 67 a xU. 21 U. lU08b,IU. 

lx. 27. .1 866 b. It. 2707 a 238.. a 

x 1,2 .1. 236 b, 237 a, a. xill. 2. HI. 2380a 

x. 2 IU. 2892 a xiU. 6, 7 It. 2707 a 

x. 4....1. 124 b, 264 b. It. 

8317 a GALATIANS. 

x. 4-29 It. 8461 a 1 8 1. 789 b 

x. 12 U. 1377 a 1.14 It. 8816 b 

x. 16 UL 2816 a. It. 1. 17 f. U 978 b 

8644 b 1.19 tt. 1422 b 

x 16,21 U. 1688a | i. 21..!. 462 b, a., Ui. 2866 

x. 26 It. 2942 b b. a. 

x. 82 tt. 1019 a, II 1.24 b 

xl. 2 It. 831*5 b tt. 1 15 IU. 2452 b 

xl. 5-15 It. 837*) b U. 2. .1. 598 b, IU. 2871 a. a. 

xl. 10 Hi. 1805 a . 11. 8. . It 8258b 

xl. 18. 19 It. 2901 b I U. 11-14. . . .111. 2872 b, It. 

xi. 20 U. 1680 a, a. 1 8889 b 

xl. 23-25 li. 1696 b ! U. 18 1. 247 a, a. 

xl. 26 11. 1681 b ' ill 8 Ul. 26,4b 

xi. 29 1. 583 a HI. 18 It. 2860 b 

xl. 80, 88, 84. . . .11. 1683 b ttl. 14 U. 1019 a 

xl. 84 U. 1684 a ' HI. 14-25 It. 8461 a 

xil 1. 786 a Ui . 16 U. 1018 b 

xil. 6 U. 1041b Ui. 19...1. la,7b,U. 1075 

xU. 8-11 U1.2692 a > a, 1506b 

xtt. 18 1.240 a IU. 28-28 7l.289b 

xU. 28 1. 811 b It. 1. . U. 964 a, 1*. 1085 a, 

xUL 1 It. 8809a a., It. 8330a 

i xill. 3 Ul. 2047 a 1 It. 8,9 l.«95b 

I xill. 12. Ui. 1971 a : It. 4 It. 1748a 

xUl. 18 1. 248 b | It. 10 Ul 2111 b. a. 

' xIt. 2 Ul. 2047 a It. 18 HI 2878a 

xIt. 9 1. 67 a It. 15 Hi. 2373 b. a. 

xIt. 11 1. 246a It. 22 ff tt.978a 

xIt. 16 . 1.82 a, It. 8138 a It. 24 1. 67a 

xir.21 It. 8310 a It. 25 iU.2»56a,a. 

xIt. 26 11. 1118a iT.SSff. U. 1170b, a. 

xlr.35 It. 8538 a It. 29 11.1145a 

xr. 8 IU. 2865 a t. 6 Ui. 9016a 

xr. 18 U. 1847 b t. 19-21 It. 2901b 

xr. 27 tt. l$*4a t. 90 Ul. 1661 b, It SOI a 

xr.® 1.241b it 11 L 758b 
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KPHBSLANS. 

i. a 

1. 8 

1. OUS O, IT. OSOt O 

1. 10. . . . 


1. 10. . . 


1. 18.... 


i. 12.... 

1.782 a 

1. 14.... 

. 680a, ill. 2649 b 

1. 18. . . 

IL 1494 a 

1. 21.... 

Ui. 2688a 

1. 19,20. 

1.788 b 

ii 2 . .. 

i. 66 b, IU. 2669 a, 

1. 20 

U. 1111 a 


It. 2860 b, a. 

U. 7.... 

.ii. 1044 a, 1847 b 

II. 14. . . 

IU. 2838 b 

H 9.... 

. 828 b, IL 962, a, 

II. Y2. . . 

1.464 b 


It. 2942 b 

IB. 10. . . 

Hi. 2688 a 

Ul. 1-12. 

It. 8461 a 

It. 8.... 

It. ftli 6 a 

Hi. 1-18 

It. 8267 a, b 

It. 11... 

It. 8136 a 

ill 2 

i. 610 b, I t. 8646a 

It 18 . . 

It. 8P60b 

IU. 2, 13 

Ul. 1802 a 

It. 80. . . 

i. 244 b 

Ui. 8. . . 

It. 8646 a 

T 4 

I. 489a 

IU. 4. . . . 

U. 1066 a 

t 14 ..i. 711 a, II. 937 a. 

HI. 6... 

It. 2848 


1684 b, a. 

IU. 8-18. 

tti. 1948 a 

t. 28.... 

It. 2867 b 

HI. 18. . 

1.679 b 

t. 26.... 

1. 287 b, f. 

HI. 16. . 

i . 289 a 

t. 26, 27. 

Ui. 1806 a 

IU. 18. . . 

Ul. 2126 b 

Tl. 6 

1. 796 b 

It. 1-7. . 

l. 808 b, tti. 2611b 

Ti 12.... 

i. 67 a, Ui. 2687 b 

It. 8. . . . 

1.866 b 

Ti.20... 


It. 14. . 

i. 811 a 



It. 16. . . 

U. 1610a 

PHILIPPTAVS. 

t. 8-10. 

1. 678 b 

1 1 

Hi. 1943a 

t.4 

....UL 2626b, I t. 

1. 18 1 

888 a. It- 2760 b 


8067 b 

1. 26 

. . .Ui. 2394 a, ff. 

T. 8 


U 1 

i.320 a 

T. 9 

1. 678 b, Ui. 1802a 

H. 2-30. . 

It. 8461 a 

T. 10. . . 


H 8 

Ul 2278 a 

T.ll... 

It. 8538 a 

II. 17.... Ul. 1942b, 2491 b 

T. 17... . 

It. 8136 a 

ii 24.... 

. . .Ui. 2894 a. ff. 

t. 22. . . 

1. 811 a 

11.28... 

Ui. 2491 b 

t. 23... . 

.. .Ul. 2210 b., It. 

U. 80. . . . 

Ul. 2491 b 


8545 a 

UI.2 

i. 486 b 

Ti. 12... 

....!. 241a, 866a 

111.2,8 .. 

i. 46. *, IH. 

Ti. 20. . . 

....111.2611 b, It. 


24*1 b 


2864 a, 8267 b 

III. 8 

1.628 a 



Hi. 12. 18. 


2 TIMOTHY. 

IB. 12-14. 

1. F66a, b 

i. 11... 

H. 1044 a 

Ui. 14. . . 

Hi. 2576 b 

i. 13... 


Ul. 19. . . 

It. 2868 a 

i. 16.... 

...1. 811 a, 407 b 

IU. 20.... 

i. 489a 

i. 16-18. 

It. 8268 b 

1B. 20, 21 

It. 2857 b 

1. 18.... 

Ui. 2258 b 

It. 2,8... 

11 1727 b 

II. 6... 

1.866 a, Ui. 1880 b 

It. 8 

.!. 783 a, U. 1703 

II. 8. . . . 

U. 1696 b 

a, Ui. 2278 a, 2492 a. it., 

ii 11... 

tU. 2561 a 

2498 a. a . It. 8583 a 

II. 16 18 

ill. 2511 b 

It. 14-16. 

It. 8225 b 

U. 17, 18 

II. 1111 a 

It. 15. . . . 

It. 8253 b 

ii. 18. . . 

W. 8267 b 

It. 22. . .1. 888 b. It. 8116 a 

HI. 8 

It. 8325 b 



IU. 8.... 

.1.124 b. it. 1506b 

COLO SSI AN 9 

Hi. 8. 9. 

il. 1746 b 

1. 16 

Ui 2588 a 

HI. 10. 11 H. 1706 a 

1. 20 

H. 13-0 b 

Hi. 11. .. 

U. 1701 a 

1. 27 

1.239 a 

Hi. 12.. 

It. 35S8 a 

IL 1 

i. 481 b 

Hi. 16. . . 

It. 2873 b 

U. 2.... I. 

289 a, Ui. 2047 a 

It. 7, 8. 

...1. 865 a., 1. 867 a 

tt. 8 

Hi. 2511b 

It. 10... 

1.854 b. It. 

U. 8.20.. 

1.696 b 


8268b 

U. 10. . . . 

IU. 2588a 

It. 18. . • 


U. 11... . 

I. 287 a 

2394 a, a. It. 3259 a! 

U. 12. . . . 

1 240 a. b 

It. 14. . . 

1. 490 b 

U. 14, 16. 

Ui. 2587 b 

It. 14,16 It. 3269 a 

U 16... 

U 1679 a 

It. 16. . . 

U. 1698 b 

11. 18 

1 481 b 

It. 17.. . 


Ui. 2 

It. 2863 a 

It. 18... 

U. 1641 b 

Ui. 5 

Hi. 2016 b 

It. 20. . . 


Ui. 11... 

U. 1389 a 


8269a 

Hi. 16. . . 

i. 865a 

It. 21... 


IU. 22. . . 

1. 796 b 



It. 7, 9. . 

III. 2488 b 


T1TD8. 

It. 10..!. 164 b, It 3067 a 

1. 6 

1. 610 b 

hr. 14. . . 

Ui. 2493 a 

U.8.... 

It. 8546 a 

It. 10. . . 

ii. 1 95 a 

H. 7.... 

U. 1086 a 

It. 17. .U. 

1696 a, lii. 2483 a 

U. 14. . . 

It. 2862 a 



ill 6 


1 THES8ALONIAN8. 

Hi. 9. ... 

1.441 a 

Ul. X... 

I. 280 a 

Hi. 12. . 

1.167 a 

hr 8 

11 1003 b 



It. 12. . . . 

II. 1086 a 

PHILEMON. 

hr. 16.... 

IU. 2676 a 

1 

Ui. 2488 b 



1,2 

U. 1596 b 

2 THESSALON1AN8. 

2 

i. 129 b, 149 b 

II 1-1X. 

...It. 8228 b. f. 

7. 12. 20 1. 820 a 

tt. 6 


8 

1. 489a 

H. 6 

1.110 a 

9 

I. 89 b 

11. 15 . . 

It 8316 b 

11, 18. . 

I. 769 a 

Ui. 17. . . 


14, 21. . 

IU. 2484 b 


IB.a La§k.lDi 

It 17 1L 14Mb 

t. 1 IL 1442a 

T.ft-9 IL lUlb 

▼ 18 It. 8311 a 


L 1. . 


-ft- 1442*,* 


i. 1-11 UL 068 a. 

i. 14 U IttTfc 

i ll tti *«* 

1. 16 i 

I. 20 It. 2S74 • 

II. 1 It. » 1% 

U. 8 L 488a 

U .4 It 048 4 

U. 6 1. 1044 a 

II. 6-9 11 108* 

II 18 H. 102 a,* 

U. 16 l.2»,Z0b,lfi. 

2J44b, a 
ill. 2 LJOta 

III. 15 a 100* 

Hi. 16 LSI a 

ill. 18 UL ! 


1 JOHN. 

a. 16 a. ism b 

U. 18 1. 101 

il.20 1.244 a, I 

U. 28 ft 1446 a, b 

U.29 ft. 104 b 

Hi. 5, 7 ft. 1V4 b 

IU. 9-12 It .1*4* b 

It. 2, 8 It *>11 b 

It. 8. i 1Mb 

It. 9 ft. 13tt b 

t. 6 I 384 b 

t. 7,8 II 1440 a. b, 

IU. 2129 b, 209 b, 21J* 
b * 

t. 8 L 05 b 

t. 16 L 311* b 


19 L 769 a, IB. 240 a 

0 1. 481 b 

24 ill. 2488 a 

HEBREWS. 

1. 2-8 U. 1884 a 

i. 6 1.810 a 

I. 7 It. 8641 a 

I. 9 I. K 1 a 

ii. 2 II. 1608 b 

II. 10 1. 884 b 

11.12 it. 1876 b, a. 

It. 2 III. 2674 b 

It. 8 it. 1476 b, 1477 a 

It. 8-10 It. 2706 a 

It. 9 II. 1680 a 

W. 16 ft. 1884 b 

Ti. 1,2 1. 248 a 

Tt. 2 1. 811 a 

Tl. 4 1. 288 b 

Ti. 9 ft. 1102 b 

tI. 16 i. 689 a 

Tl. 19 It 8006 b 

Til. 19 II. 1609 b 

Til. 0 li. 13*4 b 

is. 4. .1.77 b, 166 b. 408 b 

lx. 6 1. 420 b 

lx. 7 It. 8060 b 

lx. 11 1.0 a 

lx. 10, 17 1.508 b. It. 

8218 b 

lx. 28. IB. 2862 a 

x.19,29 II. 1879 a 

x. 32. ...ii 1688 a 

x. 28 IB. 2127 b, a. 

x. 26 B. 1677 a 

x. 28 It. 8060 b 

x. 0 IB. 2641 b 

x. 82 1. 288 b 

x. 88 1. 8G6a 

x. 88 It. 3486 b, a. 

xl. 24 II. 1606 b 

xl. 24-26 ill. 2464 a 

xl. 28 HI. 2864 a 

xl. 88, 84 It 2989 a 

xi. 36 1.88 b, a. 

xl. 87 II. 1268 b. It. 

8817 a 

xii. 1 ..1.806 a, It. 8216 a I 

xii.1,2 1. 866 a I 

ill 28 It. 8186 a. a. 

xllt. 12 II 1686 a ! 

xiU. 7 ii. 1207 b.lT.| 

8186 a i 

xlB. 12 1 783 a 

xiB. 18 11. 1086 a 

xUl. 28 It. 8264 b 

JAMES. 

1.1 1. 887 a 

I. 11 It. 3540 b 

II. 2 It. 2734 a 1 1. 8. I 78 b 

H. 14-26 H. 1209 a I. 10 tt-1676a,f 

Ui. 4.. U. 964 b. It. 8007 a I. 13. II. 100 b 

IU. 7 It 2982 b I. 14 II. Ml b 

It. 6-10 It. 1161 b I. 16 1. 828 a, 490 b, HI 

It. 18 U. 1792 b : 1** b 

t. 2 1.626 a 1.20 It. 810 b 

t. 8 It. 2764 b ' H. 1 It. 810 b 

t. 14, 16 U. 12M9b U. 1-7 It. 826ft* 

t. 17 H. 1606 b ; ii. 9 It. 8064 a 

H. 14 1- 227 b 

1 PETER. 1 tt. 17 B. 1100 b. IB 

I. 1 i. 07 a ii. 1 14 . 2068 a. It. 8117 a 

I. 10-12. - ' 18- . .U. 1708 a, 14. 190 

I. 14 b, It. 8243 a 

I. 17 : : v 20 H 1890 b 

i. 18, 19 It. 2S*>1 b, Ii 20,21 It 890* 

13*4 b 1.7 B- 1&83 b 

U. 2 111. 2434 a. n .8 lb. 2482 b 

B. 6 1 h Hi. IX IB. 2063* 

U. 16 U. 1684 b,* .14 1. 83 a 

II. 22. 13*4 b .18. 1. 1«»1 a 

U. 24 It. 8*0 b 2* 1 It ! L478a 

a. 8321 b It. 7 H I 424 b 

III. 8 » h 7,8. It. 2961* 

Hi. 6 i 27V, b If. 8 It. 19*1 a 

Hi. 11 I 743 b, 762 b t 1 W. 8678 b 

111.18 1384 b f 8. L 618 b 

Ul. 19 U. 1038 b. Hi f 9 It. 844ft a 

2574 1 tI 1,8. 6, 7 L 40 a 

IB. 90 b t* X...I. I79a.fi. 1088a 


IX. 


2 JOHN. 

It 07ft a, 07* * 

8 JOHN. 

L7«9a 

It. 8676 b, 8576 • 


JUDE. 

6. It. 860a 

6 It. 2*48 b 

X I. 124 b, lii 200 a 

1X1 471 b,U- 1682 a, a 
28 IL 101 a 

REVELATION. 

1. X ft- 1428 b 
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• vL 4 1.479 ft xl.6 It. 8888* sir. 10 It. 8648 b six. 8. 14 U. 1663 b 

tI. 8 1. 478* xtt. 1 111.3006 b rr. 2,3 111. 2028 ft xlx. ll, 14 U. 1098 a 

Til. 8. 1.622 *, 887 ft xtt. 8 1. 479 f , 607 b xt. 7 t 618 b, It. xlx. 12 1. 697 b 

Tfl. 9 Ul. 2826 b xtt.7.9 Ir.2848b 8446ft xlx. 20 1.109 ft, 622* 

Tiff. 1 11. 1186 b xJil. 1 1. 697 b xtI. 2 1. 618 b xx. 4 1. 887 ft 

Tffl. 8. 4 1. 408 b xill. 6 It. 2986 b xri. 14 U. 1248 b xx. 18 U. 1084 ft 

rill. 18 It. 2984 b xlU. 11. 1. 109 * xtII. 6 1. 622 ft, 837 * xxl. 8. It. 2961 a 

lx. 1, 2 Ul. 2686 ft xlU. 16 I. 622 a xril. 6 1U. 1811 a xxl. 11, 19-21. . .11. 1067 ft 

lx. 1,2, 11 1.679 », b xttl.16,17 1. 887 ft xtIU. 2 1. 840 b xxl. 21. It. 8128 a 

lx. 4 1. 887 » xBl. 18 It. 8081 ft. n . xrltt. 12 It. 8085 b xxll. 2 It. 2998 a 

lx. 7 1. 697 b xlT. 1 I. 887 ft xrltt. 18 1. 85 b xxll 8, 4 II. 1246 » 

lx. 8 tt.982b xJt. 4 111. 2866a xlx 11. 1417a xxll 4. 1.887* 

lx U 1.127 ft xlr. 9 L 887 ft xlx. 1-8 1.67 b xxll 18. 1.78 ft 
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